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Non  audiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  mujorem ,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverjhm  rroKvpxQ tie?- 
c riminantur.  EJl  scilicet  quadani  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliatio ;  unde  et  Byxvx^orrut^eiciy  vocant  Graci ;  ut  in  und 
perft&us  dici  neqvent ,  qui  caterus  nun,  uCUgerU. — Morhofi  Polyhiftor,  1.  i.  c.  i.  s.  i. 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againlt  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfa6ting  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
“  Encyclopedia;”  fo  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE,  ILLUSTRATING 
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LAW,  DICTATED  BY  WISDOM,  (UNDER  THE  FORM  OF  MINERVA,  WITH  HER  ATTRI* 
BUTESj)  CONFIRMED  BY  EXPERIENCE,  (EXEMPLIFIED  BY  AN  OLD  MAN  HOLDING  A 
ROLL,  HIS  HEAD  COVERED  WITH  A  VEIL,)  PROMULGATED  BY  AUTHORITY,  (IN  A  COM¬ 
MANDING  ATTITUDE,  AND  HOLDING  THE  MACE  OF  POWER,)  RECEIVED  BY  OBEDI- 

+ 

ENCE  (KNEELING)  AND  RESPECT,  (STANDING  AT  A  DISTANCE,)  AND  SANCTIONED  AT 
THE  ALTAR  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BY  THE  UNION  OF  JUSTICE  (WITH  HER  WELL-KNOWN 
SYMBOLS)  AND  MERCY,  (PRESENTING  THE  OLIVE  OF  PEACE  AND  THE  POPPY  OF 
OBLIVION,  AND  TREADING  UPON  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PUNISHMENT,) 
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L. 

I  A  liquid  confonant,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  al- 
^jt)  phabet,  which  preferves  always  the  fame  found  in 
Englifli.  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the 
mouth  open  ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found,  with  fomething 
of  an  afpiration;  and  therefore  the  Britons  and  Spaniards 
ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an  h  to  it,  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  as  in  llan,  or  Ilian ,  (Welch,)  a  temple,  found¬ 
ing  nearly  like  JL,  &c.  In  the  Saxon  alfo  it  was  alpirated  ; 
as,  hlap,  loaf ;  hlacpbig,  lady. 

At  the  end  of  a  monofyllable  it  is  doubled  ;  as,  all,  well, 
Jhall,  Jlill,  kill,  full ;  fome  of  which  monofyllables,  as  kill, 
full.  See.  were  originally  written  kille,fulle ;  and  when  the 
ffirlt  became  filent,  and  was  afterwards  omitted,  the//  was 
retained,  to  give  force,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our 
language,  to  the  foregoing  vowel.  After  a  diphthong,  / 
is  written  fingle  ;  as ,  fail, feel,  veal,  cool-,  and  in  words  of 
more  than  one  fylTable  ;  as,  channel,  canal,  tendril.  L  is 
placed  after  moft  of  the  confonants  in  the  beginning  of 
words  and  fyllables  ;  as,  black,  glare,  eagle,  &cc.  but  before 
none.  It  is  fometimes  placed  before  e,  and  founded  fee¬ 
bly,  fo  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  Hands  before 
or  after  it;  as,  table,  fiuttle,  bible,  battle,  or  battel-,  like  the 
letter  r,  in  ufing  which,  from  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the 
found,  we  write  indifferently  centre  or  center,  feeptre  or 
feepter.  See  R. 

There  are  feveral  people,  for  inftance,  the  Chinefe  in 
Afia,  the  Illinois  in  America,  &c.  who  cannot  pronounce 
the  r,  but  always  change  it  into  /.  Thus  when  any  of 
them  have  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Petrus,  Francifats, 
&c.  they  always  pronounce  it  Petlus,  Flancifcus,  &c. 

The  //  is  a  modern  contrivance,  and  was  never  ufed 
among  ancient  Roman  authors  ;  they  wrote  alium,  not  al¬ 
lium-,  macelum,  not  macellum-,  polucere,  not  pollucere.  The 
ll  of  the  Greeks  was  fometimes  changed  by  the  Romans 
into  li  -,  as,  alius ;  (pvhXov,  folium.  L  is  alfo  frequent¬ 

ly  ufed  inftead  of  d,  as  in  Ulyjfts,  from  the  Greek  O^W<ru?, 

In  that  Aiolic  dialeft  I'^va-an;.  Thus  alfo  for  dautia,  we 
fay  lautia ;  for  dacrumre,  lacrymce,  See. 

The  figure  of  our  L  we  borrowed  from  the  Latins,  they 
from  the  Greeks,  and  they  again  from  the  Hebrews,  whole 
lamed  is  much  like  our  L,  excepting  that  the  angle  is  fome- 
what  more  acute.  L  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  ftill  fo  in  the  Roman  ciphering,  fignify- 
ing  fifty.  When  a  dafh  was  added  at  the  top,  it  flood  for 
fifty  thoufand.  L  was  ufed  for  fifty,  being  half  a  C,  which 
dignified  a  hundred,  and  was  formerly  written  thus  E, 
which,  according  to  Pafquiie,  makes  two  LL,  the  one  up¬ 
right,  the  other  inverted. 

The  French  Louis-d’ors  have  a  crofs  on  them,  confid¬ 
ing  of  eight  L’s  interwoven.  The  letter  L  is  marked  on 
the  money  coined  at  Bayonne.  L,  as  an  abbreviature, 
Hands  for  Lucius ;  and  LLS,  for  a  fefterce.  In  Englilh  it 
denotes  a  pound  fterling, 
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LA,/  A  note  in  mufic  ;  the  fixt’n  found  in  Guido’s  feale. 

LA' A,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 

LA'AB,  or  La'va,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river 
Taya.  In  the  year  1278,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  emperor  Rodolphus,  and  Ottocar  king  of  Bohemia, 
in  which  the  latter  was  flain  ;  and,  in  the  year  1645,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Znaym,  and  twenty-fix  north  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  39,  N. 
Ion.  16.  16.  E. 

LAA'DAH,  [Hebrew. 3  A  man’s  name. 

LAA'DAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LAAD'STEE,  a  town  of  Norway:  112  miles  north  of 
Bergen. 

LAA'GE,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg:  fourteen  miles 
fouth-eafl  of  Roftock.  Lat.  55.  58.  N.  Ion.  12.  30.  E. 

LAA'LAND,  or  La'land,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  from  the  Greater 
Belt ;  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  its  mean 
breadth,  and  reckoned  the  moft  fertile  fpot  in  the  Daniflt 
dominions.  This  ifland  produces  plenty  of  all  forts  of 
grain,  particularly  very  fine  wheat  and  excellent  peate. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  a  kind  of  red  fruit  called  manna, 
which  refembles  fweet  almonds  in  tafte,  and  grows  on  a 
long  flender  ftem.  Laaland  is  not  without  woods,  which, 
however,  are  more  frequent  on  the  eaft  than  on  the  weft: 
of  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  make  little  account  of 
grazing,  as  they  find  that  the  cultivation  of  corn  turns 
out  to  greater  advantage.  But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
conveniencies,  as  the  country  lies  low,  and  the  foil  is 
damp,  the  air  is  very  unhealthy.  Of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  the  clergy  are  beft  provided  for,  according 
to  their  rank.  The  nobility  are  numerous  here,  and  many 
of  them  have  very  fine  feats,  and  confiderable  eftates. 
This  ifland,  like  Falfter,  has  a  particular  governor ;  but 
in  fpiritual  affairs  both  are  under  the  jurildifition  of  the 
bifhop  of  Funen.  Nafkow  is  the  capital.  Lat.  54.  40.  to 
55.  N.  Ion.  10.  59.  to  11.  52.  E. 

LAALGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Manickpour. 

LAA'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Dyle 
near  Louvain. 

LA'AR.  See  Lar. 

LA'AR’s  BANK',  a  flioal  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  5.45.  S.  Ion.  1 1 8. 45.  E. 

LAARAT',  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  about 
fifty  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  6.  48.  S.  Ion.  132.  36.  E. 

LAAR'CHUS,  the  guardian  of  Battus  of  Cyrene.  He 
ufurped  the  fovereign  power  for  fome  time,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  marry  the  mother  of  Battus,  the  better  to  efta- 
blifh  his  tyranny.  The  queen  gave  him  a  friendly  invi¬ 
tation  ;  but  caufed  him  to  beaflalfinated,  and  reftored  the 
power  to  Battus.  Polyanas. 

LA'AS,  f  [from  laqueus,  a  lax,  Lat.  fraud.]  A  net, 
gin,  or  fnare. 

B  LA'AS, 


LAB 

L.VAS,  or  Losch,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
•with  a  citadel :  nine  miles  weft  of  Gottfchee,  and  twen¬ 
ty-three  eaft-north-eaft  of  Triefte.  Lat.  45.58.  N.  Ion. 
14.  25.  E. 

LAAS'PHE,  or  Laspe,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Witgenftein  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Waldeck,  and  lixty-four  eaft  of  Cologne.  Lat.  50.  53.  N. 
Ion.  8.  30.  E. 

LAB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  biffiopric  of  Wurz- 
burgli :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Volkach. 

LABAAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  fubah  of  Agra  : 
forty  miles  eaft  of  Gwalior,  and  feventy-five  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Agra. 

LA.BACCAN',  a  northern  province  of  Celebes,  which, 
together  with  Bougero  and  Sageree,  are  the  plains  lying 
between  Tello  and  Tanete,  the  proper  granaries  of 
Celebes. 

LABAD'DE,  a  town  and  diftrkft  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coaft. 

LABADI'E  (John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft,  fon 
of  John- Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges  and  gen¬ 
tleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  French  king, 
was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young  into  the  Jefuits’ 
college  at  Bourdeaux;  which,  by  his  own  account,  he 
afterwards  quitted  ;  but  by  other  accounts  was  expelled 
for  his  peculiar"  notions,  and  for  hypocrify.  He  became 
a  popular  preacher;  but,  being  repeatedly  detected  in 
working  upon  female  devotees  with  fpiritual  inftruc- 
tions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs  of  character  among  the 
catholics  drove  him  among  the  protefrants.  A  reformed 
Jefuit  being  thought  a  great  acqnilition,  he  was  precipi¬ 
tately  accepted  as  a  pallor  at  Montauban,  where  he  offi¬ 
ciated  for  eight  years;  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a 
young  lady  whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe, 
and  quarrelling  with  the  catholic  prieft  about  the  right  of 
interring  a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length  banifhed  that 
place.  The  ftory  of  his  affair  with  the  lady,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Bayle,  may  here  be  given  asafpecimen  of  his  mi- 
niftry.  Having  directed  this  damfel  to  the  fpiritual  life, 
which  he  made  to  confift  in  internal  recolle&ion  and  men¬ 
tal  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  certain  point  of  meditation  ; 
and,  having  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  her  to  apply  her- 
felf  entirely  for  fome  hours  to  fuch  an  important  objeX, 
he  went  up  to  her  when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height 
of  her  abftrafHon,  and-put  his  hand  into  her  bofom.  She 
gave  him  a  hafty  repulfe,  expreffed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke  him, 
when  he,  without  being  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  and 
with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus  :  “  I  fee  plainly,  my 
child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  perfection  ;  ac¬ 
knowledge  yourweaknefs  w'ith  an  humble  fpirit ;  a(k  for- 
giver.efs  of  God  for  your  having  given  fo  little  attention 
ito  the  myfteries  upon  which  you  ought  to  have  meditated. 
Had  you  bellowed  all  necelfary  attention  upon  tliefe  things, 
you  would  not  have  been  feniible  of  what  was  doing  about 
your  breaft  ;  but  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe,  fo  lit¬ 
tle  concentered  with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a 
anoment  in  difcovering  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Being,  and  living  fource  of  immortality  and  of  a 
fpiritual  ftate ;  and  I  fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that  you  have 
made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that  you  only  creep  on  the 
ground.  May  this,  my  child,  make  you  alhamed,  and  for 
the  futuremove  you  to  perform  the  duties  of  mental  prayer 
better  than  you  have  hitherto  done.”  The  young  lady, 
who  had  as  much  good  fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lets  pro¬ 
voked  at  tliefe  words  than  at  the  bold  afrions  of  her  ghoft- 
ly  inftruijtor;  and  could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name 
of  fuch  a  holy  father.  Labadie,  being  driven  out  of  Mon¬ 
tauban,  went  to  feek  an  afylum  at  Orange;  but,  not  find¬ 
ing  himlelf  fo  fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  pri¬ 
vately  to  Geneva,  where  he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his 
devout  prbaching  and  carriage ;  and  from  thence  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fpirituality  made  him  and 
his  followers  be  confidered  as  lo  many  faints*  diftinguifhed 


LAB 

by  the  name  of  Labadijls.  They  increafed  fo  much, 
that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  other  churches,  whole 
authority  he  difputed,  till  he  was  formally  depofed  by  the 
fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead  of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tu¬ 
multuous  fupport  from  a  crowd  of  his  devotees ;  and  at 
length  formed  a  little  fettlement  between  Utrecht  and  Am- 
fterdam,  where  he  ereCted  a  printing-prefs,  which  fent 
forth  many  of  liis  works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome 
deferters,  who  expofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the 
public  of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under 
pretence  of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God  ;  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  Holftein,  where 
he  died  in  1674.  He  w'as  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
lications,  befides  his  treatifes  on  mental  prayer,  and  felf- 
abftraclion,  with  fuch  quaint  titles  as,  “The  Herald  of 
King  Jefus;”  “True  Exorcifm,  or  the  only  Means  of 
driving  the  Devil  from  the  Chriftian  World  “The  holy 
Decades;”  “The  Empire  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  &c.”  which 
are  not  deferving  of  being  particularifed. 

After  his  death,  his  followers  removed  their  wandering 
community  to  Wiewert,  in  the  diltriCt  of  North-Holland, 
where  it  found  a  peaceful  retreat,  and  foon  fell  into  obli¬ 
vion  ;  fo  that  few,  if  any,  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found. 
Some  of  the  opinions  of  the  Labadifts  were:  1.  That  God 
might,  and  did  on  certain  occafions,  deceive  men.  2. 
That  the  holy  fcriptures  were  not  fufficient  to  lead  men 
to  falvation,  without  certain  illuminations  and  revelations 
from  the  Holy  Ghoft;  that,  in  reading  the  fcriptures,  we 
ought  to  give  lefs  attention  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  than  to  the  inward  fuggeftions  of  the  fpirit ;  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  depended  upon  him  that 
preached  it.  3.  That  the  faithful  ought  to  have  all  things 
in  common.  4.  That  there  is  no  fubordination  or  diftinc- 
tion  of  rank  in  the  true  church  of  Chrift.  5.  That  Chriffc 
was  to  reign  a  thoufand  years  upon  earth,  6.  That  the, 
contemplative  life  is  a  ftate  of  grace  and  union  with  God, 
and  the  very  height  of  perfection  ;  that  the  Chriftian, 
whofe  mind  is  contented  and  calm,  fees  all  things  in  God, 
enjoys  the  Deity,  and  is  perfectly  indifferent  about  every¬ 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  Chriftian  ar¬ 
rives  at  that  happy  ftate  by  the  exercife  of  a  perfeCt  felf- 
denial,  by  mortifying  the  flefli  and  all  fenfual  affeCtions3, 
and  by  mental  prayer. 

LA'BAN,  [Heb.  white.]  Son  of  Bethuel,  and  grand- 
foil  of  Nahor,  brother  to  Rebekah,  and  father  to  Rachel 
and  Leah.  When  Jacob  came  into  Mefopotamia,  A.  M. 
2245,  ante  A.D.  1759,  he  was  well  received  by  his  un¬ 
cle  Laban.  Gen.  xxviii.  See.  A  month  after  his  arrival, 
Laban  faid  to  him,  Becaufe  thou  art  my  brother  [my  brother’s 
fon  JhouldeJl  thou  therefore  ferve  me  for  nought P  Gen.  xxix. 
15.  Jacob  propoled  to  ferve  him  feven  years  for  his 
youngeft  daughter  Rachel ;  and  Laban  contented.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  Jacob  ferved  him  feven  years  before 
he  married  Rachel ;  and  they  are  certainly  borne  out  by 
the  words  of  the  text  ;  but  others  affert  the  contrary. 
Jacob  faid  to  Laban,  Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfill¬ 
ed ;  ver.  ai.  Laban,  therefore,  made  a  wedding-feaft,  but 
conveyed  Leah  into  Jacob’s  chamber,  fo  that  Jacob  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  of  the  fraud.  Next  morning  he  complained  5 
but  Laban  replied,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  the 
younger  daughter  before  the  elder;  but,  if  he  would  ferve 
him  (even  years  more,  he  would  give  him  Rachek;  to  this 
Jacob  confented. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  this  marriage  of  two  Afters, 
there  was  at  that  time,  and  in.  that  country,  what  would 
be  efteemed  fuch  a  notorious  and  flagrant  breach  of  pro¬ 
priety  (if  indeed  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in  it)  as 
there  would  be  among  us.  Our  days  are  days  of  happier 
refinement  than  to  tolerate  fuch  connexions  ;  but  this 
was  long  before  Moles  ;  and  that  fuch  c  tftoms  continued 
long  after  the  time  of  Jacob  is  afeertained  by  a  biftory  re¬ 
corded  of  Omar,  the  fecond  caliph  after  Mahomet. 
While  he  was  on  his  journey,  there  came,  at  one  of  his 
ftages,  a  complaint  before  him  of  a  man  who  had  married 
two  wives,  that  were  filters  both  by  father  and  mother;  a 
thing  which  the  old  Arabians,  fo  long  as  they  continued 
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$n  their  idolatry,  made  no  fcruple  of,  as  appears  from  that 
paifage  in  the  Alcoran,  wheVe  it  is  forbidden  for  the  time 
to  come.  Omar  was  very  angry,  and  called  him  and  his 
■wives  before  him.  After  the  fellow  had  confefled  that 
they  were  both  his  wives,  and  fo  nearly  related,  Omar 
alked  him  whether  he  was  a  Muflulman  ?  Yes,  laid  the 
fellow.  And  do  you  not  know  then,  faid  Omar,  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  you  to  hryve  them,  when  God  faid,  Neither 
marry  two  ffers  any  more  ?  Alcoran,  iv.  277.  The  man 
fwore  that  he  did  not  know'  it  was  unlawful;  neither  was 
it  unlawful.  Omar  fwore  he  lied,  and  he  would  make 
him  part  with  one  of  them,  or  elfe  ftrike  his  head  off. 
The  fellow  began  to  grumble,  and  faid  he  wifned  he  had 
never  been  of  that  religion,  for  he  could  have  done  very 
well  without  it  ;  and  had  never  been  a  whit  better  for  it, 
fincelie  had  firft  profefied  it.  Upon  which  Omar  faid,  “O 
thou  enemy  to  God,  and  of  thyfelf,  dolt  thy  revile  Iflam; 
which  is  the  religion  that  God,  and  his  angels,  and  apof- 
tles,  and  the  belt  of  the  creation,  have  chofen  ?”  And 
threatened  him  feverely  if  he  did  not  make  a  quick  dif- 
patch,  and  take  which  of  them  he  loved  belt.  The  man 
was  fo  fond  of  them  both,  that  he  could  not  tell  which  he 
had  rather  part  with;  upon  which,  fome  of  Omar’s  atten¬ 
dants  call  lots  for  the  two  women  ;  and,  the  lot  falling 
upon  one  of  them  three  times,  the  man  took  her,  and  was 
forced  to  difmifs  the  other.  Ockley's  Hijl.  of  the  Saracens, 
■vol.  i.  p.  219.  May  not  this  ftory  throw  fome  light  on  the 
preceptof  Mofes ;  Lev.  xviii.  18.  “  And  thou  thalt  not  take  a 
wife  to  her  lifter,  to  vex  her."  Does  not  this  reftridtion 
look  fomewhat  like  Mahomet’s  in  the  Alcoran,  as  if  fuch 
practice  had  been  common.  Does  Mofes  forbid  it  only  in 
the  cafe  when  it  would  vex  the  other  lifter;  but  leave  it  as 
before,  if  the  firft  filler  did  not  remonftrate  againft  it?  or, 
does  he  take  for  granted  that  the  firft  wife  mult  be  vexed 
by  the  admiftion  of  her  filter  ?  In  the  ftory  of  Omar’s 
determination,  it  Ihould  feem  that  both  filters  were  fatif- 
fied ;  for,  had  one  been  vexed,  doubtlefs  that  had  been  the 
one  to  have  quitted  her  hulband. 

Our  next  remark  will  be  upon  the  cuftom,  or  law,  of 
primogeniture  in  cafes  of  marriage.  This  was  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  afterwards  by  the  Mofaic  law,  as  is  affirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  Fragments  to  Calmet’s  Dictionary,  (though 
he  does  not  quote  any  text  to  that  effedt;)  who  adds, 
that  by  the  fame  authority  it  was  made  criminal  for  a 
younger  fon  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remained  un¬ 
married.  Fragment  exxvi.  Be  this  as  it  may,  either  the 
cuitom  was  not  univerfal,  and  generally  known,  or  Jacob 
mult  have  been  acquainted  with  it;  in  the  former  cafe 
Laban  was  very  culpable  for  not  having  explained  to  Ja¬ 
cob  the  law  of  that  country  in  particular. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion.  When  Jacob  had  fpent 
fourteen  years  in  the  fervice  of  Laban,  he  was  delirous  to 
return  to  Canaan.  But  Laban,  wiffiing  to  continue  him 
in  his  fervice,  faid,  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  it. 
Gen.  xxx.  28.  Jacob  demanded  all  the  young  which  his 
flocks  Ihould  produce  that  were  of  a  brown  colour,  fpot- 
ted  and  fpeckled,  i.  e.  that  feemed  leaft  defirable  for  their 
wool  and  their  fleece.  Laban  agreed,  and  committed  all 
that  were  fpotted  and  of  divers  colours  to  the  keeping  of 
his  own  fons;  fearing,  in  all  probability,  left  Jacob  Ihould 
ufe  art  to  produce  cattle  of  divers  colours,  by  a  mixture 
of  fpotted  ffieep  and  goats  with  thole  which  were  not  fo. 
But  Jacob  accompliffied  an  increafe  another  way,  as  related 
in  the  remaining  verfes  of  that  chapter. 

At  length,  after  Haying  twenty  years  with  Laban,  Ja¬ 
cob,  perceiving  that  Laban  did  not  regard  him  with  the 
fame  kindnefs  as  formerly,  refolvecl  to  depart  without 
taking  leave:  ch.  xxxi.  Laban  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  him, 
and  overtook  him  at  Mount  Gilead.  God  appeared  over¬ 
night  to  Laban,  and  forbade  him  to  fay  any  thing  harfli 
to  Jacob;  fo  that,  when  he  faw  Jacob,  he  only  complained 
of  his  fudden  retreat,  of  his  not  giving  him  the  comfort 
of  embracing  his  daughters  and  grand-children,  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  them  on  their  journey  with  cheerful  mufic  ;  but, 
©n  the  lubject  of  his  Healing  from  him  his  gods,  or  tera- 
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phim,  (fee  Teraphim,)  he  made  great  complaints.  Ja¬ 
cob  replied  with  fome  vehemence,  and  agreed,  that  who¬ 
ever  had  committed  this  theft  Ihould  be  put  to  death  ;  not 
knowing  that  Rachel  was  that  perfon.  Laban  fearched 
all  the  tents  of  Jacob  in  vain,  for  Rachel  concealed  thefe 
images  under  her.  Jacob  in  his  turn  remonftrated  with 
Laban  refpedling  his  conduft  towards  him  ;  but  at  lalt 
they  agreed  to  make  a  covenant  together,  and  to  fet  up  a 
monument  of  it.  They  fwore  therefore  reciprocal  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  ;  Laban  called  this  pile  of  Hones  Jagar 
Sahadutha,  and  Jacob  Galeed,  both  fignifying  the  Heap  of 
Witnefs  ;.  each  according  to  his  language,  Laban  ufing 
the  Syriac,  and  Jacob  the  Hebrew.  Having  offered  facri- 
fice,  they  ate  and  drank  together;  and  the  next  morning 
Laban  took  leave  of  his  daughters  and  grand-children, 
and  returned  to  Padam-aram  ;  after  which  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  For  the  fubfequent  life  of  Jacob,  fee  that 
article,  vol.  x.  p.  664. 

LA  BAN,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in  Moab.  Dent.  i.  1. 

LA'BANT,  adj.  [from  labor,  Lat.  to  Aide.]  Sliding  j 
falling  down.  Scott. 

LABA'PI,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  37.  20.  S. 

LABAR'CES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Af- 
turia  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Santiliana. 

LABARIF'ERI,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  ftandard- 
bearers,  who  carried  the  labarum. 

LAB'ARUM,y.  The  banner  or  ftandard  borne  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarum  confifted 
of  a  long  lance,  with  a  fluff  at  top  crofting  it  at  right  an¬ 
gles  ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ftr’eamer,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  adorned  with  precious  ltones.  Till  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ;  but  that  emperor, 
in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  with  a  cipher  exprefling  the 
name  of  Jefus.  The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  but  the  ftandard  itfeif,  in  the 
form  we  have  deferibed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors.  Gibbon 
deferibes  it  in  the  following  terms:  “The  principal  ilan- 
dard  which  difplayed  the  triumph  of  the  crofs  was  ftyled 
the  labarum,  an  obfeure  though  celebrated  name,  which 
has  been  vainly  derived  from  almoft  all  the  languages 
of  the  world.  It  is  deferibed  as  a  long  pike  inter¬ 
fered  by  a  tranfverfal  beam.  The  filken  veil,  which  hung 
down  from  the  beam,  was  curioufly  enwrought  with  the 
images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The 
fummit  of  the  pike  fupported  a  crown  of  gold,  which  en- 
clofed  the  myfterious  monogram,  at  once  expreffive  of  the 
figure  of  the  crofs  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
Chrift.  The  fafety  of  the  labarum  was  entrufted  to  fifty 
guards,  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity;  their  ftation  was 
marked  by  honours  and  emoluments;  and  fome  fortjunate 
accidents  foon  introduced  an  opinion,  that,  as  long  as  the 
guards  of  the  labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
their  office,  they  were  fecure  and  invulnerable  amidft  the 
darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  fecond  civil  war,  Licinius  felt 
and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  confecrated  banner,  the 
fight  of  which,  in  the  diftrefs  of  battle,  animated  the  fol- 
diers  of  Conftantine  with  an  invincible  enthufiafm,  and 
fcattered  terror  and  difmay  through  the  ranks  of  the  ad- 
verfe  legions.  The  Chriftian  emperors,  who  refpedted  the 
example  of  Conftantine,  difplayed  in  all  their  military  ex¬ 
peditions  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  ;  but,  when  the  dege¬ 
nerate  fuccefl’ors  of  Theodolius  had  ceafed  to  appear  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarum  was  depo- 
fited  as  a  venerable  but  ufelels  relic  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  Its  honours  are  Hill  preferved  on  the  medals 
of  the  Flavian  family.  Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed 
the  monogram  of  Chrift  in  the  midft  of  the  enfigns  of 
Rome.  The  folemn  epithets  of,  fafety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  reftoration_of  public  happinefs,  are 
equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies ;  and 
there  is  Hill  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Conftantius, 
where  the  ftandard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with 
thefe  memorable  words,  By  thisjign  thou Jkalt  conquer." 

LAB  AT-', 
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LABAT'  (Jolin-Baptift),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris,  taught  philofo- 
phy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to  America  in  quality 
of  a  miffionary.  At  his  return  to  France  in  1705,  he  was 
Lent  by  the  chapter  of  his  order  at  Bologna  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  million,  and  (laid  feveral  years  in  Italy.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1 738.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  New 
Voyage  to  the  American  Illands,  6  vols.  iamo.  2.  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Spain  and  Italy,  8  vols.  izmo.  3.  A  New  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  weftern  Parts  of  Africa,  5  vols.  nmo.  P’a- 
ther  Labat  was  never  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a 
witnefs  of  what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publilhed 
the  Chevalier  des  Marchais’s  Voyage  to  Guinea,  in  4  vols. 
izmo.  and  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Weltern  Parts 
of  Ethiopia,  tranilated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz- 
zi,  5  vols.  nmo. 

LABA'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ara¬ 
gon  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Hueica. 

LABA'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Swartz  in  memory  of 
J.  B.  Labat.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  guajacanae,  JuJf.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-leaved, 
permanent;  the  twooppofite  leaflets  ereCt;  the  two  fmalier 
ones  ovate,  obtufe,  concave.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  fub- 
campanulated  ;  tube  (hotter  than  the  calyx  ;  border  qua- 
drifid  ;  divifions  upright,  obtufe,  fmall  ;  with  two  oppo- 
flte  fmalier  divifions,  fituated  in  the  partition  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  length  of  the  corolla,  up¬ 
right,  awl-ftiaped,  contiguous  to  the  piftil ;  antherae  (harp- 
pointed,  upright.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifli,  minute,  fu- 
perior ;  ftyle  awl-fltaped,  length  of  the  ltamens  ;  ftigma 
Pimple,  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  large,  roundilh, 
rough,  four-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  comprefled. — 
EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  four-leaved,  inferior  5  corolla  fub- 
campanulate,  four-cleft,  with  two  minute  fegments  in  the 
divifions  of  the  corolla;  capfule  four-celled ;  feeds  folitary. 

Species.  1.  Labatia  feffiliflora,  or  feilile-flowered  laba- 
tia  :  flowers  feflile.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

2.  Labatia  Guianenfis,  or  Guiana  labatia:  flowers  pe- 
duncled.  This  is  a  tree  forty  feet  in  height  and  more, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  ruflet-coloured  wrinkled 
bark,  and  a  whitiffi,  hard,  coinpadt,  wood.  Branches 
ftraight,  long,  fubdivided.  Leaves  alternate,  heaped,  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  firm,  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  a  blunted 
point;  the  largeft  eight  inches  long  and  three  wide. 
.Flowers  axillary  or  on  the  branches  in  pairs  or  threes, 
each  on  its  pedicel ;  corolla  greenifli.  It  is  called  Pou- 
rama  pouteri  by  the  Caribs.  Native  of  Guiana,  in  the  fo- 
refts  by  the  river  Sinemari,  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth; 
flowering  and  fruiting  in  November. 

LABATI'E  NEU'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Gap.  The  town  contains  200  and  the  can¬ 
ton  3130  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  125  kiliometres,  in 
eight  communes. 

LAB'BE  (Philip),  author  of  many  learned  works,  was 
born  at  Bourges  in  1607.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  at  the  age  of  fixteen  ;  and  taught  Latin,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy,  in  the  college  of  his  native  place.  He 
was  then  called  to  the  profelforlhip  of  moral  theology, 
firft  at  Bourges,  and  then  at  Paris,  which  metropolis  was 
thenceforth  his  refidence  till  his  death  in  1667.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  prodigious  memory,  various  and  extenfive 
reading,  and  indefatigable  induftry.  The  lift:  of  his  works 
would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  afford,  and  indeed 
few  of  them  are  important  enough  to  deferve  recording: 
they  are  for  the  molt  part  compilations,  made  with  no 
great  judgment  or  accuracy,  yet  feveral  were  ufeful  in 
their  time  :  their  fubjects  are  hiftory,  antiquities,  chrono- 
logy,  genealogy,  geography,  grammar,  and  bibliography: 
many  of  them  relate  to  French  hiftory,  and  particularly 
that  of  his  own  order.  The  greateft  of  his  labours  was  a 
“  General  Collection  of  Councils,”  which  appeared,  with 
notes,  in  feventeen  volumes  folio,  in  1672.  Of  thefe, 
Aiearly  fifteen  were  prepared  by  father  Labbe  before  his 
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death ;  the  remainder  was  fupplied  by  father  Copart,  of 
the  fame  fociety.  One  of  Labbe's  grammatical  works, 
entitled  Erudita  pronuntiationis  Catholid  Indices ,  cum  Differ- 
tationibus  Profodicis,  is  (till  ufed  as  a  popular  book  of  re¬ 
ference  for  the  quantity  of  Latin  words.  Moreri. 

LAB'BOCK  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.2.N.  Ion.  1 17.  55- E. 

LAB'DA,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  one  of  the  Bacchi- 
adse,  born  lame.  She  married  ECtion,  by  whom  (lie  had  a 
fon,  whom  (lie  called  Cypfelus,  becaufe  (lie  faved  his  life 
in  a  coffer.  See  Cypselus,  vol.  v.  p.  546. 

LABDA'CIDES,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus,  as  defeended 
from  Labdacus. 

LAB'DACISM,  f.  [Greek.]  The  frequent  repetition 
of  the  letter  /;  as,  Sol  et  luna  luce  lucebant. 

LAB'DACUS,  a  fon  of  Polydortis  by  Nydteis,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus  king  of  Thebes.  His  father  and 
mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
care  of  Nycteus,  who  at  his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  reftore  it  to  Labdacus  as 
foon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It  is  unknown 
whether  he  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes. 

LAB'DANUM,  or  Ladanum.  See  Cistus  Creti- 
cus,  vol.  iv. 

LABDA'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
Lat.  44.  14.  N.  Ion.  15.  19.  E. 

LABDAS'SEBA,  a  tribe  of  favage  Arabs  inhabiting 
the  defert  of  Sahara  in  Africa.  They  are  confidered  as 
the  molt  powerful  of  all  thofe  tribes  except  the  Ouadelims, 
and  very  much  refemble  them  in  every  particular.  See 
Sahara  and  Ouadelims. 

LABEA'LIS,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  now  Scutari,  of  which 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  w’ere  called  Labeates. 

LABEFAC'TION,  f  [from  labefy.}  The  a£t  of  weak¬ 
ening;  a  decay,  a  downfal.  Scott. 

To  LAB'EFY,  v.  a.  [ labefacio ,  Lat.]  To  weaken;  to 
impair.  Didl. 

LA'BEL,  f.  \labdlum,  Lat.]  A  fmall  flip  or  ferip  of 
writing: 

When  wak’d,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bofom  ;  whofe  containing 
Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collections  of  it.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

A  ribbon  hanging  from  one  fide  of  a  crown  or  mitre. 
Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writing.— On  the  label  of 
lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  imprefled 
from  the  papal  feal.  Ayliffes  Parergon. — In  law,  a  narrow 
flip  of  paper  or  parchment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in 
order  to  hold  the  appending  feal.  So  alfo  any  paper,  an¬ 
nexed  by  way  of  addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or 
teftament,  is  called  a  label,  or  codicil.  Harris. 

God  join’d  my  heart  to  Romeo’s ;  thou  our  hands ; 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo’s  feal’d. 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  (hall  flay  them  both.  Shake/ pear e , 

In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  fillet  with  pendants,  ufually  placed 
at  the  top  of  an  efcutcheon  to  diftinguiffi  the  coat  of  the 
fecond  brother.  In  mathematics,  a  long  brafs  ruler,  with 
a  fmall  fight  at  one  end  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other,  for 
taking  altitudes. 

LA'BEO  (C.  Antiftius),  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer, 
fon  of  a  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  alfo  a  lawyer,  and  a  con- 
fpirator  againft  Julius  Caefar,  was  a  difciple  of  Trebatius, 
and  lived  under  Auguftus.  He  was  not  only  excellently 
(killed  in  the  civil  law,  but  was  converfant  in  other  ttu- 
dies,  particularly  thofe  of  grammar  and  dialectics,  and 
the  antiquities  of  language.  He  preferved  the  free  fpirit 
of  a  republican  under  the  rule  of  a  matter,  and  (bowed  on 
various  occafions  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient  li¬ 
berty  of  his  country.  Suetonius,  praifing  the  lenity  of 
Auguftus,  mentions  that  once,  upon  a  nomination  of  fe- 
nators,  when  each  fenator  named  another,  Labeo  cliofe 

M.  LepidtiSj 
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M.  Lepidus,  the  particular  enemy  of  Auguftus,  and  then 
an  exile ;  and,  when  the  emperor  alked  him  if  there  were 
no  other  more  worthy,  he  replied,  “  that  every  man  mult 
judge  for  himfelf.”  His  great  rival  in  jurifprudence, 
Ateius  Capito,  a  man  of  a  more  complying  difpoiition, 
blames  this  freedom  as  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  lays  that 
Labeo,  “  even  when  the  deified  Auguftus  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head  of  the  commonwealth,  conlidered  nothing  as 
good  in  law  which  was  not  fanftioned  by  the  ancient  rules 
of  juftice.”  If  Horace,  by  his  Labeone  infanior,  (more  frantic 
than  Labeo,)  alluded  to  this  perfon,  and  his  pafhon  for 
liberty,  he  may  be  fufpefted  of  ridiculing  a  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple  for  unworthy  purpofes.  Tacitus  fpeaksof  both  Ca¬ 
pito  and  Labeo  as  “  the  two  ornaments  of  peace  in  their 
age  but  celebrates  the  incorrupt  freedom  of  the  latter, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  his  rifing  no  higher  than  the  pre- 
torlhip  ;  while  the  obfequioul'nefs  of  the  former  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  confulate.  Thefe  two  great  lawyers  were 
confidered  as  at  the  head  of  two  oppofite  fefts  in  the  pro- 
feflion ;  Capito,  it  is  faid,  adhering  ftriftly  to  the  maxims 
he  had  received,  while  Labeo  introduced  many  novelties 
from  his  reading  and  reflexion.  As  this  appears  contrary 
to  their  characters  as  before  difplayed,  it  is  explained  by 
fuppofing  that  Capito  regarded  the  ft  rift  letter  of  the  law, 
while  Labeo  attended  to  its  fpirit.  Our  lawyer  divided 
his  time  between  bufinefs  and  ftudy,  fpending  fix  months 
at  Rome  in  giving  advice  and  attending  to  public  duties, 
and  fix  in  a  country  retreat.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books  on  different  fubjefts,  but  chiefly  relating  to  jurif¬ 
prudence.  Aulus  Gellius  f'everal  times  refers  to  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  twelve  tables'.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain ;  for  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  he  is  the  perfon 
of  the  fame  name  whom  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  as  lately 
dead  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  who  made  himfelf  ridi¬ 
culous  bv  a  paffion  for  miniature-painting.  Gen.  Bioo- 

LAB'ENSTEIN.  See  Lobenstein. 

LA'BENT,  adj.  \_laberis,  Lat.]  Sliding;  gliding;  flip¬ 
ping. 

LA'BER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Dietfurt,  and  nine  weft- 
north- weft  of  Ratifbon. 

LA'BER,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ratifbon. 

LA'BER,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Alt- 
<nuhl  at  Dietfurth. 

LA'BER  (Gros),  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  three  miles  north-north-eait  of  Straubing. 

LA'BER  (Klein),  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  four  miles  north-north-welt  of  Straubing. 

LABE'RIUS  (Decimus),a  writer  of  the  dramatic  pieces 
called  by  the  Latins  mimes,  was  a  Roman  knight  by  birth. 
He  was  fixty  years  of  age,  when  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  power,  incited  him  to  appear  on  the  ftage 
in  one  of  his  own  pieces.  Macrobius,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  has  alfo  preferved  the  prologue  fpoken  by 
Laberius  on  the  occafion,  in  which  he  intimates  that  the 
requelt  of  fuch  a  man  as  Caefar  was  equivalent  to  a  com¬ 
mand.  He  (hows  a  fpirit  in  thefe  verfes  fuperior  to  what 
plight  have  been  expefted  from  a  writer  of  licentious 
farces.  The  following  lines  are  truly  touching: 

Ego  bis  tricenis  amis  aBis  fine  nota 
Eques  Romanus  bare  egrejfus  meo 
Domum  revertar  mimus  :  nimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi,  mihi  quam  vivendum  foret. 

Twice  thirty  years  paft  o’er  without  a  blot, 

A  Roman  knight  this  morn  I  left  my  houfe, 

A  player  to  return.  Alas  !  my  friends, 

I  feel  that  I  have  liv’d  a  day  too  long. 

He  did  not  refrain,  during  the  action,  from  fome  ftrokes 
againll  the  ufurper,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  aflembly 
upon  Csefar  by  the  fentence,  Necejfe  eft  multos  timeat  quern 
multi timent :  “Many  he  dreads  in  turn,  whom  many  dread.” 
Caefar,  however,  rellored  him  to  the  rank  of  knight,  which 
he  had  loft  by  appearing  on  the  ftage ;  but,  to  his  morti- 
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fication,  when  he  went  to  take  his  feat  among  the  knights, 
no  one  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even  his  friend 
Cicero  faid,  “  I  would  give  you  room,  if  I  were  not  too 
much  crowded;”  meaning  a  farcalin  on  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  new  knights  created  by  Csefar.  To  which  Labe¬ 
rius  replied,  “  I  wonder  you  lhould  be  crowded,  who  ufu- 
ally  fit  upon  two  feats  at  once  alluding  to  the  orator’s 
trimming  conduft  in  the  civil  dillenfions.  Laberius  fur- 
vived  the  dictator  ten  months,  and  died  B.C.  44.  The 
titles  of  feveral  of  his  pieces  are  preferved  by  Atiius  Gel¬ 
lius,  and  a  few  fragments  of  him  are  given  in  Mattaire’s 
Corpus  Poetarum.  Horace,  in  his  Satires,  has  a  line  in 
difparagement  of  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  but  which  may 
be  underftood  rather  as  expreffing  contempt  for  that  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition  than  for  his  performances  in  particu¬ 
lar.  VoJJii  Poet.  Lat. 

LA'BES,  f.  [Latin.]  A  fpot ;  ablemilh;  the  fulnefs  of 
the  lips.  Phillips. 

LA'BES,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania:  thirty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Stargard,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Colberg.  Lat. 
53.  39.  N.  Ion. 15. 39. E. 

LA'BEZ,  a  province  of  Algiers,  lying  to  the  fouth  of 
Boujeah.  It  was  at  one  time  a  kingdom,  and  is  now  lo 
called. 

LA'BIA,  f.  plu.  [Latin.]  The  lips;  the  edges  of  any 
wound  or  aperture. 

LA'BIAL,  adj.  [ labialis ,  Lat.j  Uttered  by  the  lips.— — 
The  Hebrews  have  alfigned  which  letters  are  labial ,  which 
dental,  and  which  guttural.  Bacon. 

LA'BIAL,  f.  One  of  the  letters  pronounced  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  motion  or  prelfure  of  the  lips. 

LABIA'TAs,  J.  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
fo  called,  after  Tournefort,  from  labium ,  a  lip,  in  allufion 
to  the  ihape  of  the  corolla,  which  relembles  the  mouth 
and  lips  of  an  animal.  This  order,  the  39th  of  Juflieu’s 
lyftem,  and  the  fixth  of  his  eighth  clafs,  is  equivalent  to 
Linnaeus’s  43d  natural  order,  Verticillatce ;  or  to  the  Didy- 
namia  Gymnofpermia  of  his  artificial  fyftem  ;  except  that 
the  latter  neceifarily  excludes  fuch  genera  of  labiatce  as 
have  but  two  itamens,  and  which  are  therefore  referred  to 
his  fecond  clafs,  diandria.  Sec  Botany  Index. 

LA'BIATE,  adj.  Having  lips.  In  botany,  applied  to 
an  irregular  corolla  with  two  lips. 

LA'BIATED,  adj.  Formed  with  lips. 

LABIAU',  a  town  of  Pruilia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  on  the  Deim  :  twenty  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  54.  10.  N.  Ion.  21. 
1 5.  E. 

LABI'CUM,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  alfo  Lavicum,  be¬ 
tween  Gabii  and  Tufculum,  which  become  a  Roman  co¬ 
lony  about  four  centuries  B.  C.  Now’  Colonna. 

LA'BICZ,  a  town  of  Warfaw :  thirty-two  miles  north 
of  Gnefna. 

LABIE'NUS,  an  officer  of  Caefar  in  the  wars  of  Gaul. 
He  deferted  to  Pompey,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Munda. — A  Roman  who  followed  the  intereft  of  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  and  became  general  of  the  Parthians  againlt 
Rome.  He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augultus- 
Titus,  an  hiftorian  and  orator  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Au¬ 
guftus.  The  fenate  ordered  his  papers  to  be  burnt  on 
account  of  their  feditious  contents;  and  Labienus,  unable 
to  lurvive  the  lofs  of  his  writings,  deitroyed  himfelf. 

LAB'ILE,  adj.  Slippery,  apt  to  Hide,  unftable.  Cole. 

LABIL'ITY,  f.  [labilitas,  Lat.]  Ir.ftability,  aptnefs  to 
Aide.  Cole. 

LABI'NA,y.  in  old  records,  watery  land. 

LABI'NyE,  f.  A  term  ufed  by  the  authors  who  have 
written  of  Swiflerland,  and  other  mountainous  countries, 
to  exprefs  thole  vaft  maffes  of  fuow,  which  fometimes  fall 
from  the  hills,  and  bury  houfes  or  even  whole  towns;  and 
when  hardened  by  the  frofts,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  into  folid 
fubftances,  they  overthrow  woods,  villages,  and  whatever 
ftands  in  the  way  of  their  courfe,  as  they  roll  down  the  fteep 
fides  of  the  precipices  in  their  way.  Some  authors  have 
alfo  extended  the  word  to  a  larger  fenfe,  and  made  it  ex- 
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prefs  the  falling  of  vail  rocks,  or  parts  of  mountains,  and 
their  rolling  down  in  the  fame  manner  into  the  flat  coun¬ 
try  ;  this  is  a  mifchief  very  frequent  in  the  fame  places, 
after  frolls,  and  often  very  fatal. 

LABIODENTAL,  adj.  [, labium  and  dentalis.]  Formed 
or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

• — The  dental  confonants  are  very  eafy  ;  and  iirlt  the  labi¬ 
odentals,  f,  v  alfo  the  linguadentals,  th,  dh.  Holder. 

LABIODENTAL,  f  One  of  the  letters  pronounced 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

LA'BIS,yi  A  kind  of  forceps,  an  inftrument  to  lay 
bold  of  any  thing.  Not  much  ufed.  Scott. 

LA'BIUM  VEN'ERIS.  See  Dipsacus. 

LAB'LAB.  See  Dolichos. 

LA'BO,  a  town  on  the  welt  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra,  whofe  chief  trade  is  in  pepper.  Lat.  3.  20.  N. 

LABO'MAS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba :  feven  miles 
■fouth-eaft  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

LA'BON,  a  town  on  the  well  coaft  of  Sumatra,  cele¬ 
brated  for  gold-dull  and  camphor;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  fny  of  trading  with  ftrangers:  150  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eall  of  Acheen.  Lat.  3.  to.  N.  Ion.  96.  40.  E. 

LABOO'N,  a  town  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  fltuated  on  a  peninl’ula  which  projects  into  the 
fea.  Lat.  5.  9.  N.  Ion.  119.  5.  E. 

LA'BOR,  f.  See  Labour. 

LA'BOR,  a  town  of  New  Navarre  :  280  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cafa  Grande. 

LAB'ORANT,  f.  [ laborans ,  Lat.]  A  chemift.  Not  in 
ufe. — I  can  Ihew  you  a  fort  of  fixt  fulphur,  made  by  an 
indullrious  laborant.  Boyle. 

LABORA'TION,/  [from  labor,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  la¬ 
boring.  Scott. 

LAB'ORATORY,  f.  \_laboratoire,  Fr.]  A  chemift’s 
•workroom. — It  would  contribute  to  the  hiltory  of  colours, 
if  chemills  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedful  notice, 
and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colours  obferved  in 
the  fleam  of  bodies,  either  fublimed  or  diftilled.  Boyle. 
■—See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  191  &  feq.  the 
eorrefponding  Engravings,  eleven  in  number,  includ¬ 
ing  every  inftrument  that  can  be  wanted  in  a  laboratory. 
See  alfo  the  article  Furnace,  vol.  viii. 

LAB'ORATORY,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  place  ufed  for 
chemical  operations  ;  belonging  to  the  place  where  the 
bombardiers  prepare  their  works. 

LABORIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  labor,  Lat.  labour,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Cauflng  labour  j  enduring  labour.  Scott. 

LABORIOS'ITY,  f.  [from  laborious.’]  The  Hate  of 
being  laborious.  Cole. 

LABORIOUS,  adj.  [ laborieux ,  Fr.  laboriofus,  Lat.]  Di¬ 
ligent  in  work;  afliduous. — That  which  makes  the  clergy 
glorious,  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  profeflion,  unfpotted 
in  their  lives,  aftive  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold 
and  refolute  in  oppoling  feducers,  and  daring  to  look  vice 
in  the  face;  and,  laftly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  cora- 
paffionate,  to  all.  South. 

A  fpacious  cave  within  its  farmoft  part, 

Was  hew’d  and  fafliion’d'by  laborious  art. 

Through  the  hill’s  hollow  fides.  Dryden. 

Requiring  labour ;  tirefome  ;  not  eafy : 

Do’ft  thou  love  watchings,  abftinence,  and  toil, 

’Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato.  Addifon. 

1  LABORIOUSLY,  adv.  With  labour;  with  toil.— The 
folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laborioitfly  in  a  ftiip,  yet  ne- 
glefts  to  flop  the  leak.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  chufe  lalorioufly  to  bear 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

LABOR  IOUSNESS,yi  Toilfomenefs;  difficulty. — The 
parallel  holds  in  the  gainlclfnefs,  as  well  as  the  laboriouf- 
nefs,  of  the  work ;  thole  wretched  creatures,  buried  in  earth 
and  darknefs,  were  never  the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they 
digged  ;  no  more  is  the  infatiate  jnifer.  Decay  of  Piety, — 
jDiligence;  aflfiduity. 
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LAB'OROUS,  adj.  [a  poetical  word  for]  Laborious.— 
For  lnifband’s  life  is  laborous  and  hard.  Spenf.  Hubberd. 

LABOSAR'DACH,  oi'Laborosoarchod,  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Ion  of  Nerigliffar,  reigned  nine  months,  according 
to  Berofus.  He  was  flain  by  his  own  people,  and-  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Mabonidas,  fays  Berofus;  or  Nabannidoch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abydinus;  or  Labynitus,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  Belfhezzar 
of  Daniel.  The  fucceffion  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  ions  i* 
extremely  perplexed. 

LA;BOUR,y]  [ labeur ,  Fr.  labor,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  do¬ 
ing  what  requires  a  painful  exertion  of  ltrength,  or  wea- 
rifome  perfeverance  ;  pains ;  toil ;  travail ;  work. — If  I 
find  her  honeft,  I  lofe  not  my  labour-,  if  ihe  be  otherwife, 
it  is  labour  well  bellowed.  Shakefpeare, — Work  to  be  done. 
— Being  a  labour  of  fo  great  difficulty,  the  exaft  perform¬ 
ance  thereof  we  may  rather  wiih  than  look  for.  Hooker. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 

Six  of  his  labours  you’d  have  done,  and  f3v’d 
Your  huiband  fo  much  fweat.  Shakefpeare. 

Work  done;  performance. — Exercife;  motion  with  fome 
degree  of  violence. — Moderate  labour  of  the  body  con¬ 
duces  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  curing  many  ini¬ 
tial  difeaies ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health, 
and  generates  maladies.  Harvey. — Childbirth;  travail.  See 
the  article  Parturition. — Not  one  woman  out  of  tw$ 
hundred  dies  in  labour.  Graunt . 

Not  knowing  ’twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  fudden  ihootings,  and  of  grinding  pain; 

My  throws  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  encreas’d, 

Which  with  herliand  the  confcious  nurfe fupprefs’d.  Dry  den* 

LABOUR,  before  the  revolution,  a  diftrift  of  France, 
in  Gafcony,  of  which  Bayonne  was  the  capital. 

To  LAfBOUR,  v.  n.  [ laboro ,  Lat.]  To  toil  5  to  aft  with 
painful  effort. — Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  thaj 
they  may  labour  therein.  Exod. 

For  your  highnefs’  good  I  ever  labour'd 

More  than  mine  own.  Shakefpeare. 

To  do  work;  to  take  pains.-— The  matter  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  had  wrought,  for  the  moil  part,  only  upon  light¬ 
headed  weak  men,  whofe  fatisfaftion  was  not  to  be  la¬ 
boured  for.  Clarendon. — A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to 
drunkennefs,  fliall  not  be  rich.  Ecclus. — That  in  the  night 
they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and  labour  on  the  day.  Neln - 
miah. — To  move  with  difficulty  : 

The  ftone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 

Mocking  the  lab’rer’s  toil,  returning  ftill, 

Is  love.  Glanville. 

To  be  difeafed  with.  Not  in  ufe. — I  was  called  to  another, 
who  in  childbed  laboured  of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wife- 
man. 

They  abound  with  horfe. 

Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour.  B.  fonfon . 

To  be  in  diftrefs;  to  be  preffed. — This  exercife  will  call 
down  the  favour  of  Heaven  upon  you,  to  remove  thole 
affiiftions  you  now  labour  under  from  you.  Wake's  Prepa¬ 
ration  for  Death. 

Trumpets  and  drums  fliall  fright  her  from  the  throne. 

As  founding  cymbals  aid  the  lab'ring  moon.  Dryden, 

To  be  in  childbirth  ;  to  be  in  travail : 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 

When  flie  was  lab'ring  in  the  throws  of  birth; 

For  th’  unborn  chief  the  fatal  fillers  came. 

And  rais’d  it  up,  and  tofs’d  it  on  the  flame.  Dryden, 
Here,  like  fome  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 

And  feem’d  to  labour  with  th’  infpiring  god.  Pope. 

To  LA'BOUR,  v.  a.  To  work  at;  to  move  with  diffi¬ 
culty;  to  form  with  labour;  to  profecute  with  effort. — - 
"To  ufe  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the  work, 

is 
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Is  f-o  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an  abridgment, 

%  Macc. 

Had  you  requir’d  my  helpful  hand, 

Th’  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 

To  labour  arms  for  Troy.  Dry  den's  ALneid. 

To  beat;  to  belabour: 

Take,  fliepherd,  take  a  plant  of  ftubborn  oak, 

And  labour  him  with  many  a  fturdy  ftroke.  Drydert. 

LA'BOtTRER,/  [laboureur,  Fr.]  One  who  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  coarfe  and  toilfome  work. — The  prince  cannot  fay 
to  the  merchant,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nor  the  merchant 
to  the  labourer,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.  Swift. 

Health  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 

The  lab'rer  bears.  Pope . 

One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. — Sir,  I  am  a 
true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat;  get  that  I  wear;  owe  no 
man  hate  ;  envy  no  man’s  happinefs.  Shake/peare. 

The  ftone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 

Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  Hill, 

Is  love.  Glanville. 

Labourers,  confpiring  together  concerning  their  work 
or  wages,  {hall  forfeit  iol.  for  the  firlt  offence,  aol.  for  the 
fecond,  &c.  and,  if  not  paid,  be  fet  on  the  pillory.  2 
&  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  15.  See  Conspiracy. — Juftices  of  peace 
and  fte  wards  of  leets,  & c.  have  power  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  complaints  relating  to  non-payment  of  labourers’ 
wages.  4  Edw.  IV.  1.  Labourers  taking  work  by  the 
great,  and  leaving  the  fame  unfiniflied,  unlefs  for  non¬ 
payment  of  wages,  or  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  &c.  are  to  fuffer  one  month’s  imprifonment, 
and  forfeit  5I.  The  wages  of  labourers  are  to  be  yearly 
affefled  for  every  county  by  the  flieriff,  and  juftices  of 
peace  in  the  Eafter  feftions,  and  in  corporations  by  the 
head  officers,  under  penalties.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  And  the  flie¬ 
riff  is  to  caufe  the  rates  and  aiTeflrnents  of  wages  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  6.  All  perfons  fit  for  labour  fhall 
be  compelled  to  ferve  by  the  day  in  the  time  of  hay  or 
corn  harveft ;  and  labourers  in  the  harveft-time  may  go  to 
other  counties,  having  tejlimonials.  From  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  September,  labourers  are  to  work 
from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  feven  or  eight  at 
night,  being  allowed  two  hours  for  breakfaft  and  dinner, 
and  half  an  hour  for  fleeping  in  the  three  hot  months ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  from  twilight  to  twilight,  ex¬ 
cept  an  hour  and  a  half  for  breakfaft  and  dinner,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  id.  for  every  hour  abfent.  If  any  labourer 
fliall  make  an  affault  upon  his  mafter,  he  fhall  fuffer  and 
be  punilhed  as  a  fervant  making  fuch  affault.  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
And,  by  ftat.  6  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  artificers,  labourers,  and 
other  perfons,  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  fervice  of  their 
employers,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  contracted 
for,  Ihall  be  punilhed  by  imprifonment  for  not  lefs  than 
one  month,  nor  more  than  three. 

LABOUREU'R  (John),  a  writer  of  hiftory  and  me¬ 
moirs,  was  born  in  1623  at  Montmorenci,  near  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  difplayed  his  turn  for  hiftori- 
cal  refearches  by  publilhing  an  account  of  the  tombs  in 
the  church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  with  memoirs  of  the 
perfons  entombed,  their  genealogies,  arms,  See.  which, 
though  an  incorrefi  performance,  was  well  received.  In 
1644,  he  was  at  court,  in  the  ftation  of  gentleman  in  wait¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  marfhalefs 
Guebriant  into  Poland,  whither  ftie  was  conducting  the 
duchefs  of  Nevers,  contracted  to  king  Ladiflaus  IV.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return,  he  publifhed,  in  1647,  a  curious  narrative, 
of  this  female  embafly.  He  then  entered  into  the  eccle- 
ftaftical  profeffion,  and  was  made  almoner  to  the  king, 
and  prior  of  Juvigne.  In  1664,  the  king  created  him  com¬ 
mander  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  died  in  1675. 
His  other  works  were,  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Marlhal  de 
Guebriant,  1659.  3.  A  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of 

Michael  de  Caftelnau,  with  feveral  genealogical  hiftoriesj 
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1656,  a  vols.  folio  ;  alfo  at  Bruffels,  in  3  vols,  folio,  1731. 
This  performance  is  reckoned  to  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  French  hiftory;  and  the  additions  by  le  Laboureur 
are  faid  to  be  very  valuable,  both  for  their  accuracy  and 
the  free  fpjrit  in  which  they  are  written.  4.  Hiftory  of 
Charles  VI.  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  a  manufeript  in 
the  Library  of  the  Prefident  de  Thou,  2  vols.  folio,  1663. 
5.  A  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Coats  of  Arms,  1684,  4to. 
He  left  feveral  manuferipts,  particularly,  6.  A  Hiftory  of 
the  Peerage,  in  the  king’s  library.  Moreri. 

Laboureur  had  a  brother,  (Louis,)  bailiff  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  author  of  feveral  pieces  of  poetry.  And  an  un¬ 
cle,  (Claude,)  provoft  of  the  abbey  of  l’lfle  Barbe,  of  which 
abbey  he  wrote  a  hiftory ;  and  publifhed  notes  and  correc¬ 
tions  upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fome  other  things. 

LABOURING,  /  The  aft  of  toiling,  or  working  hard. 

LA'BOURSOME,  adj.  Made  with  great  labour  and  di¬ 
ligence.  Not  in  ife. 

He  hath;  my  lord,  by  labourfome  petition, 

Wrung  from  me  my  flow  leave.  Skakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Among  fearnen  it  implies  a  violent  rolling  or  pitching 
motion  of  a  fliip  at  fea,  by  which  the  mails,  and  even  the 
hull,  are  in  great  danger.  By  pitching  fuddenly,  the 
malts  are  likely  to  be  carried  away;  and  by  the  heavy  roi¬ 
ling  motion  the  mails  {train  upon  the  fhrouds,  and  confe- 
quently  upon  the  fides,  with  an  effort  which  increafes  as 
the  fine  of  their  obliquity ;  and  the  continued  agitation 
of  the  velfel  gradually  loofens  her  joints,  and  makes  her 
extremely  leaky. 

LA'BRA,  /  [Spanilh,]  A  lip.  Not  ufed. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here; 

Word  of  denial :  froth  and  feum,  thou  lieft.  Shakefptare . 

LABRADE'US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria.  The 
word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
country  fignifies  a  hatchet,  which  Jupiter’s  ftatue  held 
in  its  hand.  Plutarch. 

LABRADO'R,  a  country  of  Nortli-America,  in  the 
government  of  Canada,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by 
Hudfon’s  Straits  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  Straits  of  Bellille,  on  the  fouth  by  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  on  the  weft  by  Hudfon’s  Bay.  A  late  author, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  who,  from  a  long  refidence  of  fixteen 
years,  had  good  opportunities  of  being  well  informed, 
fays,  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  at  leaft  all  we  are  at 
prefent  acquainted  with,  is  very  hilly,  and  in  moll  parts 
mountainous.  The  fouth  coalt  appears  fertile  from  the 
fea,  but  a  clofe  infpeCtion  difeovers  the  foil  to  be  poor, 
and  the  verdure  to  confift  only  of  coarfe  plants,  adapted 
to  the  nourifhment  of  deer  and  goats,  but  not  proper  for 
horfes,  kine,  or  llieep.  Corn  might  pollibly  be  railed 
about  the  heads  of  the  deepeft  bays,  and  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country;  but  the  few  experiments  which 
were  made  in  gardens  failed  of  fuccefs ;  for  the  ears  were 
finged  by  the  froft  before  the  grain  ripened.  All  the  ealt 
coaft,  as  far  as  he  went,  exhibits  a  molt  barren  appearance; 
the  mountains  rife  fuddenly  out  of  the  fea,  compofed  of 
rocks,  thinly  covered  in  fpots  with  black  peat-earth,  on 
which  grow  fome  ftunted  fpruces,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
but  not  lufficient  to  give  them  the  leaft  appearance  of  fer¬ 
tility;  however,  the  fea,  rivers,  and  lakes,  abound  in  filh, 
fowl,  and  amphibious  creatures.  No  country  is  better 
furnilhed  with  large,  convenient,  and  fafe,  harbours,  or 
fupplied  with  better  water;  for  rivers,  brooks,  lakes, 
pools,  and  ponds,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  great 
abundance.  All  along  the  eaft  coaft,  and  within  the  many 
capacious  bays  which  indent  it,  are  thoufands  of  illands 
of  various  fizes,  on  which  innumerable  multitudes  of  ei¬ 
der-ducks,  and  other  water-fowl,  breed;  the  larger  ones 
have  generally  deer,  foxes,  and  hares,  upon  them.  All 
kinds  of  filh  which  are  found  in  the  arCtic  feas  abound  on 
this  coaft ;  and  the  rivers  are  frequented  by  falmon  and 
fea-trout;  pike,  barbel,  eels,  river-trout,  and  fome  other 
kinds,  are  alfo  found  in  them.  A  few  miles  from  the  fea 
3  the 
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the  air  becomes  foft  and  warm,  bare  rocks  no  longer  ap¬ 
pear,  the  land  is  thickly  clothed  with  timber,  which- 
reaches  down  almoft  to  high-water  mark,  and  is  generally 
edged  with  grafs.  Few  (lout  trees  are  to  be  met  with  un¬ 
til  you  have  advanced  a  conliderable  diftance,  and  have 
fhut  the  fea  out.  Nature  has  clothed  the  ground  with 
fpruces  and  firs;  intermixing  a  few  larches,  birch,  and 
afpens,  fparingly,  along  the  edges  of  thofe  woods  which 
grow  adjoining  to  the  ftiores  of  the  bays,  rivers,  brooks, 
and  ponds,  where  only  they  arrive  at  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  Labrador  produces  but  feven  forts  of  trees  which 
are  worthy  of  that  appellation,  viz.  black,  white,  and  red, 
fpruce  ;  larch,  filver  fir,  birch,  and  afpen ;  at  leak,  if  there 
be  any  others,  they  muft  grow  on  the  confines  of  Canada. 
The  reft  are  mere  fhrubs;  they  are  the  alder,  ofier,  dog- 
berry,  pears,  juniper,  currants,  rafpberries,  with  a  few 
others.  The  fruits  confilt  of  various  kinds  of  berries, 
viz.  currants,  rafpberries,  partridge-berries,  empetum  ni¬ 
grum,  apples,  pears,  whortle-berries,  cranberries,  and  a 
fmall  berry,  the  plant  of  which  refembles  that  of  the  ftraw- 
berry,  each  producing  but  a  Angle  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
bright  pink  colour,  granulated  like  a  mulberry,  and  has 
a  delicious  flavour.  The  only  vegetables  found  by  him  fit 
to  eat,  were  wild  celery,  fcurvy-grafs,  the  young  leaves 
of  the  ofier,  and  of  the  ground  whortle-berry ;  Indian 
fallad,  red  docks,  and  an  alpine  plant  which  the  rein-deer 
are  very  fond  of.  The  foil  is  nroftly  of  a  light  kind,  yet 
clay  is  common;  no  ores  have  yet  been  difcovered,  except 
that  of  iron,  which  feems  to  be  in  great  plenty.  White 
fpar  is  very  common,  and  feveral  famples  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  one,  called  Labrador  fpar,  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Efquimaux.  The  birds  of  the  country  are  the  white¬ 
tailed  eagle,  falcons,  hawks,  and  owls  of  various  kinds  ; 
raven,  white  groufe,  ptarmigan,  fpruce-game,  whiffling 
curlew,  grey  plover,  various  kinds  of  fand-pipers,  and 
other  waders  ;  geefe,  ducks  of  various  forts,  fhags,  gulls, 
divers  of  various  forts,  fwallows,  martins,  fome  few  fpe- 
cies  of  fmall  birds,  fnipes,  and  doves;  the  two  laft  are 
very  fcarce.  The  beafts  are  bears  both  white  and  black, 
rein-deer,  wolves,  wolverines  ;  foxes  of  various  kinds, 
viz.  black,  filver,  crofs,  yellow,  white,  and  blue;  mar¬ 
tins,  lynxes,  otters,  mink,  beavers,  mufquafh,  racoons, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  moles,  and  probably  other  kinds.  He 
who  wifhes  to  ltudy  the  manners  of  bears  may  here  find  am¬ 
ple  fatisfadtion.  At  a  cataradt,  furrounded  with  alders, 
l'pruces,  firs,  larches,  birch,  and  afpin,  many  falmon  af- 
cend,  and  the  bears  alfemble  in  numbers  to  catch  their 
favourite  prey.  Some  dive  after  the  fifh,  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  again  till  at  the  diflance  of  feventy  or  eighty  yards. 
Others  feem  to  be  loungers,  who  only  come  to  fee  what  is 
going  forward,  and  to  enjoy  the  promenade  and  the  fpedta- 
cle.  Mr.  Cartwright  counted,  upon  one  occafion,  thirty- 
Swo  white  bears,  and  three  black  ones. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  winters  are  very 
long  and  fevere,  but  the  cold  is  of  a  pleafant  kind  ;  never 
cauling  a  perfon  to  fhiver,  as  it  does  in  England  ;  neither 
could  he  ever  obferve  that  the  fudden  and  great  tranfi- 
tions  which  are  fo  often  experienced  had  any  bad  efteft  on 
the  conllitution,  nor  did  he  know  of  oneendemical  com¬ 
plaint.  A  few  miles  from  the  fea,  the  weather  in  the 
fummer-time  is  quite  warm,  and  the  air  has  a  remarkable 
foftnefs  in  it ;  but  the  multitudes  of  mofquitos  and  fand- 
flies  are  intolerable  grievances.  On  the  fea-coaft  the  air  is 
much  cooler;  and  it  is  very  raw  and  cold  indeed  when 
the  wind  comes  in  from  the  ocean,  occafioned  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  ice  fo  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
coaft,  whereby  the  water  itfelf  is  always  in  a  chilled  ftate. 
The  bufinefs  hitherto  carried  on  by  the  Englith  is  the 
fame  with  that  on  the  iiland  of  Newfoundland.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  cod-filh,  falmon,  oil,  whalebone,  and  furs  ;  but 
tire  latter  are  much  fuperiorto  any  of  the  fame  kind  which 
are  killed  upon  that  ifland,  and  few  parts  of  the  world 
produce  better.  There  are  feveral  Moravian  fettlements 
on  the  eaft  coalt,  the  principal  Qf  which  is  Nain,  formed 
-about  the  year  1764. 
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The  native  inhabitants  of  Labrador  confift  of  two  dif- 
tin<5f  nations  of  Indians,  Mountaineers  and  Efquimaux, 
who  live  in  bitter  enmity  with  each  other.  The  Moun¬ 
taineers,  who  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  are  tall,  thin,  and  excellent  walkers  ; 
their  colour  greatly  refembles  that  of  our  gypfies,  proba¬ 
bly  occafioned  by  their  being  confiantly  expofed  to  the 
weather  and  fmoky  wigwams.  Thefe  people  inhabit  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  which  they  traverfe  by  the 
afliftance  of  canoes,  covered  with  birch-rinds,  in  the  fum- 
mer  ;  and  of  rackets,  or  fnow-fhoes,  in  the  winter.  They 
are  wonderfully  fugacious  at  killing  deer,  otherwife  they 
would  ftarve ;  and  when  they  are  in  a  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  winter-time,  where  deer  are  fcarce,  they  will  follow 
a  herd  by  the  flot,  day  and  night,  until  they  tire  them 
quite  down;  when  they  are  fure  to  kill  them  all,  that  is 
to  fay,  if  the  night  is  light  enough;  for  they  reft  only 
four  or  five  hours,  then  purfue  again;  which  fpace  of 
time  being  too  ftiort  for  the  deer  to  obtain  either  food  or 
reft,  they  are  commonly  jaded  out  by  the  fourth  day. 
The  Indians  paunch  and  leave  them,  go  back  to  their  fa¬ 
milies,  return  immediately  with  bag  and  baggage,  and  re¬ 
main  there  until  they  have  eaten  them  all;  when,  if  they 
have  not  provided  another  fupply  elfewhere,  they  look  out 
afrefh.  But,  when  deer  are  plentiful,  they  are  quickly 
provided  with  food  without  much  trouble.  As  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  never  flay  long  in  a  place,  confequently  they  never 
build  houfes,  but  live  the  yeas  round  in  miferable  wig¬ 
wams,  the  coverings  of  which  are  deer-fkins  and  birch- 
bark  ;  the  fkins  which  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as 
for  clothes,  are  tainted  to  take  off  the  hair,  then  walked 
in  a  lather  of  brains  and  water,  and  afterwards  dried  and 
well  rubbed;  but  for  winter  ule  they  alfo  have  jackets 
of  beaver  or  deer-fkins,  with  the  hair  on.  As  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  thefe  people,  Mr.  Cartwright  fays,  he  cannot  fpeak 
much  in  praife  of  them,  for  they  are  greatly  addicted  to 
drunkennefs  and  theft.  They  profefs  the  Romifh  religion  ; 
but  know  no  more  of  it  than  merely  to  repeat  a  prayer  or 
two,  count  their  beads,  and  fee  a  prieft  whenever  they  go 
to  Quebec. 

Of  the  Efquimaux,  however,  Mr.  Cartwright  gives  a 
much  more  favourable  account.  That  gentleman’s  objeft, 
in  vifiting  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  was  the  purfuit  of  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  bufinefs,  and  particularly  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Efquimaux  Indi¬ 
ans,  “  who  have  always  been  accounted  the  moil  favage 
race  of  people  upon  the  whole  continent  of  America.” 
How  juftly  they  are  now  to  be  thus  regarded,  the  reader 
will  judge  from  the  words  of  the  author  in  his  laft  volume, 
where,  fpeaking  of  thefe  Indians,  he  obferves :  “I  will 
content  myfelf  with  faying  they  are  the  beft-tempered 
people  I  ever  met  with,  and  molt  docile  ;  nor  is  there  a 
nation  under  the  fun  with  which  I  would  fooner  truft  my 
perfon  and  property  ;  although,  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
they  were  never  known  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  without  committing  theft  or  murder,  and  gene¬ 
rally  both.” 

Having  eftabliftied  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Ef¬ 
quimaux  Indians,  Mr.  C.  relates  many  particulars  of  their 
ingenuity,  difpofitions,  and  propeniities :  “  Very  little 
more  (he  obferves)  than  the  mere  neceflaries  of  life  (which, 
a  little  reflection  will  convince  every  one,  are  very  few 
indeed)  will  fatisfy  an  Indian  ;  for  he  has  no  ftimulus  to 
induftry.  When  he  has  killed  food,  he  has  generally  pro¬ 
cured  clothing  alfo  ;  therefore  he  will  work  no  longer. 
As  feals  are  infinitely  more  valuable  to  an  Efquimau,  and 
much  more  certain  to  be  killed  by  him,  than  foxes,  mar¬ 
tens,  or  any  other  animals,  on  the  Ikins  of  which  luxury 
has  fixed  a  better  price  ;  it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  will 
ftick  clofe  to  the  chafe  of  the  one,  to  the  great  negledt  of 
the  other.  Befides,  the  catching  of  furs  is  fo  fatiguing 
and  precarious,  and  the  carcafes  fo  fmall,  that,  were  he 
to  give  up  his  time  to  that  bufinefs,  his  family  muft  perifti 
with  hunger.  Yet  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  commerce  will, 
in  progreis  of  time,  have  the  fame  eft'eft  on  thefe  people, 
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that  it  ever  has  had  on  other  nations;  it  will  introduce 
luxury,  which  will  increafe  their  wants,  and  urge  them 
to  much  more  induftry  than  they  at  prefent  poflefs.  They 
will  then  purchafe  traps,  learn  to  build  deathfalls,  and 
contrive  other  devices  to  kill  furs,  at  luch  times  as  a  fuc- 
cefsful  feal-chale  lhall  give  them  leifure  to  pay  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  that  branch  of  trade.” 

Thel’e  people,  Mr.  Cartwright  adds,  are  a  detachment 
from  the  Greenlanders.  That  the  Greenlanders  and  the 
Efquimaux  agree  in  every  circumftance  of  cuftoins,  and 
manners,  and'  language,  which  are  demonitrations  of  an 
original  identity  of  nation,  was  difcovered  near  half  a 
century  ago.  Crantz,  in  his  Hiffory  of  Greenland,  (vol. 
i.  p.  263.)  informs  us,  that  the  Moravian  brethren,  who, 
with  the  confent  and  furtherance  of  fir  Hugh  Pallifer, 
then  governor  of  Newfoundland,  vilited  the  Elquimaux  on 
the  Labrador  coaft,  found  that  their  language  and  that  of 
the  Greenlanders  do  not  differ  fo  much  as  high  and  low 
Dutch.  Mr.  Hearne,  in  1771,  traced  this  unhappy  race 
farther  back,  towards  that  part  of  the  globe  from  whence 
they  had  originally  coafted  along  in  their  fkin-boats ;  having 
met  with  fome  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  ri¬ 
ver,  in  the  latitude  of  720,  and  near  500  leagues  farther  welt 
than  PickerfgilPs  molt  wefterly  flation  in  Davis’s  Strait. 
Their  being  the  fame  tribe,  who  now  actually  inhabit  the 
iflandsand  coalts  on  the  weft  fide  of  North  America,  oppofite 
to  Kamtfchatka,  is  a  difcovery,  the  completion  of  which 
was  referved  for  captain  Cook.  The  reader  of  his  Third 
Voyage  will  find  them  at  Norton  Sound,  and  at  Oonalafhka, 
and  Prince  William’s  Sound  ;  that  is,  near  1500  leagues 
diftant  from  their  ftations  in  Greenland,  and  011  the  La¬ 
brador  coalt.  And,  left  fimilitude  of  manners  fhould  be 
thought  to  deceive  us,  a  table  exhibiting  proofs  of  affinity 
of  language,  drawn  up  by  captain  Cook  and  inferted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  work  juft  cited,  will  remove  every  doubt 
from  the  mind  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  inquirer  after  truth. 

The  Efquimaux  are  of  a  deep-tawny,  or  rather  copper- 
coloured,  complexion  ;  they  are  inferior  in  fize  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  Europeans,  and  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  are 
of  a  good  flature.  They  are  flat-vifaged,  and  have  fhort 
nofes  j  their  hair  is  black  and  very  coarfe ;  their  hands 
and  feet  are  remarkably  frnall.  The  women  load  their 
heads  with  large  firings  of  beads,  which  they  fallen  to 
their  hair  above  their  ears  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  a  hoop 
of  bright  brafs,  which  they  wear  as  a  coronet.  Their 
drefs  is  entirely  of  lkins ;  and  confifts  of  a  fort  of  hood¬ 
ed  clofe  fliirt,  breeches,  dockings,  and  boots.  The  drefs 
of  the  different  fexes  is  the  fame,  except  that  the  women 
wear  very  large  boots,  and  their  upper  garment  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  tail.  In  the  boots  they  occalionally  place 
their  children  ;  but  the  youngeft  is  always  carried  at  their 
back,  in  the  hood  of  their  jacket.  They  have  no  fort  of 
bread,  but  live  chiefly  on  the  flefh  of  feal,  deer,  fifh,  and 
birds.  In  the  winter  they  live  in  houfes,  or  rather  ca¬ 
verns,  which  are  funk  in  the  earth.  In  the  fummer  they 
occupy  tents,  made  circular  with  poles,  and  covered  with 
fkins.  They  have  no  fort  of  beverage  among  them  except 
water,  and  are  not  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They  feem 
to  have  no  Tort  of  religion,  nor  to  have  any  objebt  of  ado¬ 
ration  among  them.  They  have  no  kind  of  government; 
and  no  man  is  fuperior  to  another,  but  as  he  excels  in 
flrength  or  in  courage,  and  in  having  the  greatefi  number 
of  wives  and  children.  They  have  no  marriage- ceremony ; 
a  wife  is  confidered  as  property  ;  and  a  hufband  lends  one 
of  his  wives  to  a  friend.  The  women  marry  young.  The 
men  are  extremely  indolent,  and  women  are  mere  drudges, 
doing  every  thing  except  procuring  food.  They  few 
with  the  finews  of  a  deer,  and  their  needle-work  is  very 
neat.  They  have  few  difeafes,-  and  are  confequently  with¬ 
out  phyficians  ;  but  they  imagine,  that  tying  to  their  neck 
or  wrilts  the  particular  part  of  fome  fifh  or  animal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  complaint,  will  effebt  a  cure.  Thele  Indians 
cannot  reckon  numerically  beyond  fix;  and  their  com¬ 
pound  numbers  reach  no  farther  than  twenty-one  ;  every 
thing  beyond  this  is  a  multitude.  Their  dread  of  the  Moun- 
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taineers  makes  them  live  always  upon  the  fea-fliores.  Their 
canoes  are  extremely  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
being  upwards  of  twenty  feet  by  two,  and  contain  only  one 
perfon  ;  they  are  covered  with  fkins,  and  extremely  light, 
fo  that  they  are  eafily  overlet.  They  navigate  their  lhal- 
lops  without  a  compafs,  in  the  thickefi  fogs,  and  are  very 
good  coafters.  Their  dogs,  of  which  they  have  a  great 
number,  ferve  as  a  guard,  and  as  food  ;  their  ikins  fupply 
them  with  clothing  ;  and  in  winter  they  draw  their  fledges. 
They  cannot  bark,  but  make  a  moll  hideous  howl  ;  they 
are  large,  and  have  a  head  like  a  fox  ;  whereas  the  dogs  of 
the  Mountaineers  are  very  frnall.  The  weapons  of  thefe 
Indians  are  the  dart,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  but  they 
are  not  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  either-  Their  popula¬ 
tion  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained  ;  Mr.  Curtis  made 
fome  attempt  for  this  purpofe,  by  counting  the  number 
belonging  to  each  tribe,  eftimated  by  the  number  of  boat9, 
and  by  that  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging 
to  each  boat ;  ellimating  them  in  this  way,  he  reckons 
their  number  to  be  162;. 

For  the  amufement  of  our  readers,  we  fball  extrabl  from 
Mr.  Cartwright’s  Journal  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
thofe  Efquimaux  Indians  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  England,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  firfl  voyage. 

“Dec.  n-13,  1772. — At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  took  a  pilot  on¬ 
board.  We  failed  from  thence  the  next  morning,  am! 
in  twenty-four  hours  came  to  an  anchor  in  Gravefend 
Road  ;  I  landed  with  the  two  men,  and  fet  off  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  poft-chaife,  where  we  arrived  at  three  in  tl.e  after¬ 
noon. 

“Dec.  14. — I  went  down  the  river  this  morning,  met  the 
veffel  in  the  Pool,  and  brought  the  women  on-fliore. 
They  were  greatly  allonifhed  at  the  number  of  flapping 
which  they  law  in  the  river  ;  for  they  did  not  fuppofe  that 
there  were  fo  many  in  the  whole  world;  but  I  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difappointed  to  obferve  them  pal's  through  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  without  taking  much  notice  of  it.  I  foon  dif¬ 
covered  that  they  took  it  for  a  natural  rock  which  ex¬ 
tended  acrofs  the  river.  They  laughed  at  me  when  I  told 
them  it  was  the  work  of  men  ;  nor  could  I  make  therm 
believe  it,  till  we  came  to  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  which  I 
caufed  them  to  examine  with  more  attention  ;  fhowing 
them  the  joints,  and  pointing  out  the  marks  of  the  chi- 
fels  upon  the  Hones.  They  no  fooner  comprehended  by 
what  means  fuch  a  ftrublure  could  be  erebted,  than  they 
expreffed  their  wonder  with  aftonifhing  fignificancy  of 
countenance.  On  landing  at  Weftminfter  Bridge,  we 
were  immediately  furrounded  by  a  great  concourfeof  peo¬ 
ple  ;  attracted  not  only  by  the  uncommon  appearance  of 
the  Indians,  who  were  in  their  feal-fkin  drefles,  but  alfo  by 
a  beautiful  eagle,  and  an  Efquimau  dog,  which  had  much 
the  refemblance  of  a  wolf,  and  a  remarkable  wildnefs  of 
look.  I  put  them  all  into  coaches  with  as  much  expe¬ 
dition  as  pofiible,  and  drove  off  to  the  lodgings  which  I 
had  prepared  in  Leicefter-ftreet. 

“  In  a  few  days  time,  I  had  fo  many  applications  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  fee  the  new  vifitors,  that  my  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  my  friends  and 
their  acquaintance  ;  and  the  numbers  who  came  made  my 
lodgings  very  inconvenient  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to 
rnylelf.  I  therefore  refolved  to  look  out  for  a  houfe.  I 
foon  hired  afmall  one,  ready  turnifhed,  for  ten  guineas  a- 
month,  in  Little  Callle-ltreet,  Oxford  Market,  and  re¬ 
moved  thither.  Being  willing,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
to  comply  with  the  incell'ant  applications  of  my  friends 
for  a  fight  of  the  Indians,  and  finding  it  impolfible  either 
to  have  any  retl,  or  time  to  tranfaft  bufinefs,  I  appropri¬ 
ated  two  days  a-week  to  that  purpofe,  viz.  Tuefdays  and 
Fridays.  On  thofe  days,  not  only  my  houfe  was  filled, 
even  to  an  inconvenience,  but  the  ftreet  was  fo  much 
crowded  with  carriages  and  people,  that  my  refidence  was 
a  great  nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood.  As  their  Ikin- 
drefies  had  a  dirty  appearance  and  an  offenfive  lrnell,  I 
provided  a  quantity  of  broad-cloth,  flannel,  and  beads, 
D  together 
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together  with  whatever  elfewas  neceffary;  and  the  women, 
now  having  ieilure  to  work,  and  being  excellent  tailors, 
foon  clothed  them  all  anew  ;  preferving  their  own  falhion 
in  the  cut  of  their  garments. 

“  I  once  took  the  men  to  the  opera  when  their  majefties 
were  there  j  and  we  chanced  to  fit  near  Mr.  Colman,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  politely  invited 
all  the  Indians  and  myfelf  to  a  play  at  his  houfe.  He  fix¬ 
ed  on  Cymbeline,  and  they  were  greatly  delighted  with 
the  reprefentation.  But  their  pride  was  moft  highly  gra¬ 
tified,  at  being  received  with  a  thundering  applaufe  by 
the  audience,  on  entering  the  box.  The  men  foon  ob¬ 
ferved  to  their  wives,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  king’s 
box,  and  received  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  majefties 
were  at  the  opera  ;  which  added  confiderably  to  the  plea- 
fure  which  they  felt  from  the  tout  enfemble.  Never  did  I 
obferve  lb  young  a  child  pay  Inch  unremitting  attention 
to  the  whole  reprefentation,  as  little  ickeuna  ;  no  fooner 
did  the  fwords  begin  to  clafh,  in  the  fighting-feene  be¬ 
tween  PofthumuS  and  Iachimo,  but  fhe  fet  up  a  molt  feel¬ 
ing  feream. 

“  About  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  in  town,  having 
provided  great-coats,  boots,  and  hats,  for  the  men,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  pafs  through  the  ftreets  unobferved, 
I  took  Attuiock  with  me,  and  walked  beyond  the  Tow'er. 
We  there  took  boat,  rowed  up  the  river,  and  landed  at 
Weltminfter  Bridge;  from  whence  we  walked  to  Hyde- 
Park  Corner,  and  then  home  again.  I  w\as  in  great  ex¬ 
pedition,  that  he  would  begin  to  relate  the  wonders 
which  he  had  feen,  the  inftant  he  entered  the  room  ;  but 
I  found  myfelf  greatly  difappointed.  He  immediately 
fat  down  by  the  fire-fide,  placed  both  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  leaned  his  head  forward,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  in  a  ftupid  ftare  ;  and  continued  in  that  pofture 
for  a  confiderable  time.  At  length,  tolling  up  his  head, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  he  broke  out  in  the 
following  foliloquy  :  Ok  !  I  am  tired  ;  here  are  too  many  houfes ; 
too  viuchfmoke ;  too  many  people  ;  Labrador  is  very  goodjfeals 
are  plentiful  there  ;  1  wijh  I  was  bach  again.  By  which  I 
could  plainly  perceive,  that  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  objeds  had  confounded  his  ideas  ;  which  were  too  much 
confined  to  comprehend,  at  firft,  any  thing  but  the  incon¬ 
veniences  that  he  had  met  with.  And,  indeed,  the  longer 
they  continued  in  England,  the  more  was  I  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  opinion  ;  for  their  admiration  increased 
in  proportion  as  their  ideas  expanded  ;  till  at  length  they 
began  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  ufe,  beauty,  and 
mechanifm,  of  what  they  faw. 

“Although  they  had  often  palfed  St.  Paul’s  without  be¬ 
traying  any  great  aftonifhment,  or  at  leak  not  fo  much  as 
all  Europeans  do  at  the  find  fight  of  one  of  thofe  ftupen- 
dous  illands  of  ic-e  which  are  daily  to  be  feen  near  the  eaft 
coaft  of  their  own  country,  yet,  when  I  took  them  to  the 
top  of  it  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  built  by  the 
hands  of  men,  (a  circumftance  which  had  not  entered 
their  heads  before,  for  they  had  fuppofed  it  a  natural  pro- 
dudion,)  they  were  quite  loft  in  amazement.  The  peo¬ 
ple  below,  they  compared  to  mice  ;  and  infilled  that  it 
an u ft  be  at  leaft  as  high  as  Cape  Charles,  which  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  confiderable  altitude.  Upon  my  alking  them  how 
they  fhoukl  deferibe  it  to  their  countrymen  on  their  return, 
they  replied,  with  a  look  of  the  utmoft  expreftion,  that 
they  flrndd  neither  mention  it,  nor  many  other  things  which  they 
had  feen,  left  they  faould  be  called  liars,  from  the  feeming  irnpof- 
fibility  of  fuck  ajlonijhing  fabls. 

“  Walking  along  Piccadilly  one  day  with  the  two  men, 
I  took  them  into  a  fticp  to  Ihow  them  a  coiledion  of  ani¬ 
mals.  We  had  no  fooner  entered  than  I  obferved  their 
attention  riveted  on  a  fmall  monkey  ;  and  I  could  perceive 
horror  inoft  ftrongly  depicted  in  their  countenances.  At 
length  the  old  man  turned  to  me,  and  faltered  out,  “  Is 
that  an  Efquimau?”  I  rnuft.confefs,  that  both  the  co¬ 
lour  and  contour  of  the  countenance  had  confiderable  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  people  of  their  nation  ;  but  how  they 
could  conceive  it  poffible  for  an  Efquimau  to  be  reduced 


to  that  diminutive  fize,  I  am  wholly  at  a  lots  to  account 
for ;  unlefs  they  had  fixed  their  attention  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  only,  and  had  not  adverted  to  any  other  particulars. 
On  pointing  out  feveral  other  monkeys  of  different  kinds, 
they  were  greatly  diverted  at  the  miftake  which  they  had 
made  ;  but  were  not  well  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  mon¬ 
keys  refembled  their  race  much  morn  than  ours.  The 
parrots,  and  other  talkative  birds,  next  attracted  their  no¬ 
tice.  And  it  was  a  great  treat  to  me,'  both  then  and  at 
all  other  times,  to  obferve  their  different  emotions,  much 
more  forcibly  expreffedin  their  countenances  than  is  pof- 
fible  to  he  done  by  thofe  whofe  feelings  are  not  equally 
genuine.  Civilized  nations  imperceptibly  contract  an  ar¬ 
tificial  expreffion  of  countenance,  to  help  out  their  lan¬ 
guid  feelings  ;  for  knowledge,  by  a  communication  with 
the  world  and  books,  enlightens  our  ideas  fo  much,  that 
they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  taken  by  furprife  as  the  unin¬ 
formed  mind  of  the  favage,  who  never  had  the  leaft  hint 
given  him  that  certain  things  are  in  exiftence ;  confe- 
quently,  they  break  upon  them  as  unexpectedly,  and  for¬ 
cibly,  as  the  fun  w'ould  do  upon  a  man  who  was  born  deaf 
and  blind,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  fuddenly  be  brought  to  fight 
on  a  clear  day. 

“  Being  on  a  dining-vifit  with  that  excellent  furgeon 
and  anatomift,  the  ingenious  John  Hunter;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Attuiock  walked  out  of  the  room  by  himfelf,  but 
prefently  returned  with  fuch  evident  marks  of  terror,  that 
we  were  all  greatly  alarmed,  fearing  fome  accident  had 
happened  to1  him,  or  that  he  had  met  with  an  infult  from 
one  of  the  fervants.  Pie  feized  hold  of  my  hand,  and  ea¬ 
gerly  preffed  me  to  go  along  with  him.  I  a  iked  the  caufe 
of  his  emotion,  but  could  get  nothing  more  from  him 
than  ‘Come  along,  come  along  with  me  and  he  haftily 
led  me  into  a  room  in  the  yard,  in  which  ftood  a  glafs 
cafe  containing  many  human  bones.  ‘Look  there,’  lays 
he,  with  more  horror  and  confternation  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  than  lever  beheld  in  that  of  man  before  ;  ‘are  thofe 
the  bones  of  Efquimaux  whom  Mr.  Hunter  has  killed  and 
eaten?  Are  we  to  be  killed?  Will  he  eat  us,  and  put 
our  bones  there  ?’  As  the  whole  company  followed  us, 
the  other  Indians  had  alio  taken  the  alarm  before  the  old 
prieft  had  finilhed  his  interrogatories ;  nor  did  any  of  them 
feem  more  at  eafe,  by  the  reft  of  us  breaking  out  into  a  Bid¬ 
den  and  hearty  laugh,  till  I  explained  to  them  that  thofe 
were  the  bones  of  our  own  people,  who  had  been  executed 
for  certain  crimes  committed  by  them,  and  were  preferred 
there,  that  Mr.  Hunter  might  better  know  how  to  fet  thofe 
of  the  living,  in  cafe  any  of  them  Ihould  chance  to  be 
broken  ;  which  often  happened  in  fo  populous  a  country. 
They  were  then  perfectly  fatisfied,  and  approved  of  the 
practice  ;  but  Attuiock’s  nerves  had  received  too  great  a 
fnock  to  enable  him  to  refume  his  ufual  tranquillity,  till 
he  found  himfelf  fafe  in  my  houfe  again. 

“  Palling  through  Hyde  Park  in  our  way  to  Holland 
Houfe,  and  obferving  his  majelty  looking  at  the  regiment 
of  Old  Buffs,  which  were  then  going  to  Plymouth,  we 
got  out  of  the  coach  and  went  up  to  the  front;  where  I 
explained  to  them  the  ufe  of  that  body  of  men,  and  of 
the  evolutions  which  they  were  performing.  After  his 
majefty  had  viewed  the  regiment  colleClively,  the  recruits 
were  drawn  out  at  a  few  paces  diftant  from  the  left  flank, 
thathe.might  examine  them  feparately.  So  great  a  crowd 
had  gathered  round  us,  as  incommoded  our  view  of  the 
troops,  and  attrafted  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  then 
lent  general  Harvey  to  order  me,  with  the  Indians,  into 
the  vacant  lpace  between  the  regiment  and  the  recruits. 
Here  his  majefty  rode  llowly  pad  them,  and  condefcended 
to  falute  them  by  taking  off  his  hat,  accompanied  with  a 
gracious  fmile  ;  honours  which  they  were  highly  pleafed 
with,  and  often  mentioned  afterwards  with  great  exul¬ 
tation.  Nor  were  they  in  the  leaft  difpleafed  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  did  not  fpeak  to  them;  lince  I  had  previoully  told 
them  not  to  expeft  it ;  and  they  obferved  that  he  lpoke  to 
none  but  the  commanding  officer,  and  one  or  two  of  thofe 
who  were  in  attendance,’ 
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“The  face  of  the  country  did  not  pafs  unobferved  by 
them  ;  and  their  expreffion  was,  The  land,  is  nil  made  ;  for 
they  fuppofed  that  we  had  cut  down  the  woods,  and  le¬ 
velled  the  hills.  In  the  former  fuppofition  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  right ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  latter,  lince  they 
would  naturally  fuppofe  that  all  the  world  was  like  the 
fmall  part  of  it  which  they  had  formerly  feen;  and  which 
is  aim  oft  an  entire  collection  of  hilis  covered  with  thick 
woods.  .  As  they  had  never  before  feen  any  cultivated  land 
(except  a  few  l'mall  gardens,  which  they  obferved  were 
dug  with  a  fpa'de),  they  formed  an  idea  of  our  immenfe 
numbers,  by  being  able  to  till  fo  .much  land  and  confume 
the  produce  of  it  in  a  year;  exclufive  of  the  animal  food 
with  which  they  faw  our  tables  and  markets  abounded. 
How  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  fupplied  with  food, 
I  could  never  make  them  fully  comprehend,  any  more 
than  I  could  the  number  of  people  by  which  th&  metro¬ 
polis  was  inhabited.  Their  arithmetic  goes  no  higher  than 
the  number  twenty-one ;  therefore,  the  bell  I  could  do, 
was  to  tell  them,  that  a  certain  number  of  large  whales 
would  ferve  them  for  one  meal  only.  Nothing  furprifed 
them  more,  than  to  meet  with  a  man  who  allured,  them 
he  could  not  (hoot,  had  never  killed  an  animal,  nor  feen 
the  fea,  in  his  life. 

“After  my  return  to  town,  by  his  majefty’s  pertnillion 
I  took  them  to  court  ;  where  their  drefles  and  behaviour 
made  them  greatly  taken  notice  of.  They  were  alfo  at 
the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  falhion  ; 
and  I  omitted  nothing,  which  came  within  the  compafs 
of  my  pocket,  to  make  their  ftay  in  England  agreeable, 
or  to  imprefs  them  with  ideas  of  our  riches  and  ftrength. 
The  latter  I  thought  highly  necefl’ary,  as  they  had  often, 
when  in  Labrador,  fpoken  of  our  numbers  with  great  con¬ 
tempt ;  and  told  methey  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  could 
cut  olF  all  the  Englifti  with  great  eafe,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  collect  thernfelves  together;  an  opinion  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  in  me  very  unpleafant  reflections. 
But  they  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  they  con- 
fefled  to  me,  that  the  Efquimaux  were  but  as  one,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  the  Engl'ilh.” 

Having  purchafed  a  brig  of  eighty  tons,  Mr.  C.  began, 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1773,  to  prepare  for  a  fecond 
voyage,  in  order  to  re  (tore  thefe  Efquimaux  to  their  coun¬ 
try  and  friends.  But  the  pleafing  profpefts  which  he  had 
indulged  were  of  a  fliort  duration.  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  May,  Caubvick,  a  female  Indian,  complained 
of  great  ficknefs  at  her  ftomach,  which  daily  grew  worfe. 
At  Lymington,  her  diforder  was  declared  to  be  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  and,  as  it  was  in  vain  to  expeft  the  reft  fliould  efcape 
the  infection,  preparative  medicines  were  accordingly 
given  to  them.  On  the  Z2d,  Caubvick  appeared  to  be 
out  of  danger.  At  the  fame  time,  Ickcongoque,  another 
Indian,  began  to  ficken.  On  the  29th,  fo  dreadful  a  flench 
pervaded  the  whole  veflel,  that  there  feemed  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  they  would  all  be  foon  attacked  with  a  pef- 
tilential  fever.  The  Indians  were  all  ill,  and  two  of  the 
(hip’s  crew  were  already  indifpofed.  Mr.  C.  therefore 
ordered  the  mailer  to  carry  the  veflel  into  Plymouth,  re¬ 
moved  the  Indians  on-lhore,  and  procured  for  them  every 
medical  afliftance  which  Plymouth  afforded  ;  yet,  melan¬ 
choly  to  relate!  Caubvick  alone  recovered.  O11  the  16th 
of  July,  Mr.  C.  failed  for  Labrador.  The  hair  of  the  In¬ 
dian  woman  being  much  matted  with  the  lmall-pox,  it 
was  by  no  means  eafy  to  prevail  on  her  to  part  with  that 
which  the  regarded  as  a  principal  ornament;  nor,  when 
cut  off,  would  any  intreaties,  or  reprefentations  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  would  expofe  her  countrymen,  in¬ 
duce  her  to  throw  it  overboard.  She  carried  it  home ; 
and,  in  the  farther  perufal  of  the  Journal,  we  oblerve  a 
conjecture,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  foine  facts,  that 
the  hair  of  this  Indian  was  the  means  of  communicating 
to  her  countrymen  this  fatal  diforder.  On  the  31ft  of 
Auguft  they  reached  the  coaft  of  Labrador.  The  report 
of-  their  arrival  brought  the  three  fouthernmoli  tribes  of 
Efquimaux,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred,  to  receive 
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their  long-expefted  friends,  and  to  hear  the  wonderous 
llories  which  they  might  have  to  relate.  We  (hall  give 
an  account  of  the  affecting  feene  of  their  difappointment 
in  the  words  of  the  author :  “  I  placed  myfelf  upon  a 
rock  near  the  water-fuie,  and  Caubvick  fat  down  a  few 
paces  behind  me.  We  waited  for  the  landing  of  the  In¬ 
dians  with  feelings  very  different  from  their’s ;  who 
were  hurrying  along  with  tumultuous  joy  at  the  thoughts 
of  immediately  meeting  their  relations  and  friends  again. 
As  the  Ihore  would  not  permit  them  to  land  out  of  their 
boats,  they  brought  them  to  their  anchors  at  a  diftance 
off,  and  the  men  came  in  their  kyacks,  each  bringing  two 
other  perfons,  lying  flat  on  their  faces ;  one  behind  and 
the  other  before,  on  the  top  of  the  (kin  covering.  On 
drawing  near  the  Ihore,  and  perceiving  only  Caubvick  and 
myfelf,  their  joy  abated,  and  their  countenances  aflumed 
a  different  afpeft.  Being  landed,  they  fixed  their  eyes  oti 
Caubvick  and  me,  in  profound  gloomy  iilence.  At  length, 
with  great  perturbation  and  in  faltering  accents,  they  en¬ 
quired,  feparately,  what  was  become  of  the  reft  ;  and  were 
no  fooner  given  to  underltand,  by  a  filent  forrowful  fliake 
of  my  head,  that  they  were  no  more,  than  they  inftantly 
fet  up  fuch  a  yell,  as  1  had  never  before  heard.  Many  of 
them,  but  particularly  the  women,  fnatched  up  (tones,  and 
beat  thernfelves  on  the  head  and  face  till  they  became 
Shocking  fpedtacles;  one  pretty  young  girl  (a  filter  to  the 
two  men  deceafed)  gave  herfelf  fo  fevere  a  blow  upon  the 
cheek-bone,  that  lhe  bruifedand  cut  the  fiefii  Ihockingly, 
and  almoft  beat  an  eye  out.  In  fliort,  the  violent  frantic 
expreflions  of  grief  were  fuch  as  far  exceeded  my  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  I  could  not  help  participating  with  them  fo 
far  as  to  Hied  tears  molt  plentifully.  They  no  fooner  ob¬ 
ferved  my  emotion,  than,  iniftakingitfortheapprehenfions 
which  I  was  under  for  fear  of  their  refentment,  they  in¬ 
ftantly  feemed  to  forget  their  own  feelings,  to  relieve  thofe 
of  mine.  They  preffed  round  me,  clafped  my  hands,  and 
faid  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  convince  me  that  they 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  my  conduct  towards 
their  departed  friends.  As  foon  as  the  firlt  violent  tranf- 
ports  of  grief  began  to  fubfide,  I  related  the  melancholy 
tale,  and  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  dif¬ 
order  by  which  they  were  carried  off ;  and  pointed  to 
Caubvick,  who  bore  very  ftrong  as  well  as  recent  marks 
of  it.  They  often  looked  very  attentively  at  her,  but, 
during  the  whole  time,  they  never  fpoke  one  word  to  her, 
nor  (lie  to  them.  As  foon  as  I  had  brought  the  afflicting 
ftory  to  a  conclulion,  they  allured  me  of  their  belief  of 
every  particular,  and  renewed  their  declarations  of  friend- 
fliip.  Their  ftay  afterwards  was  but  fliort ;  they  prefently 
reimbarked,  weighed  their  anchors,  and  ran  acrofs  the 
harbour  to  Raft  Tickle,  where  they  landed  and  encamped  ; 
the  reft  of  the  afternoon  and  the  whole  of  the  night  was 
fpent  in  horrid  veilings,  which  were  confiderably  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  variety  of  echoes,  produced  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  hills  lurrounding  the  harbour,  till  the  whole 
rung  again  with  founds  that  almoft  petrified  the  blood  of 
the  brig’s  crew  and  my  new  fervants.”  Mr.  Cartwright 
returned  to  England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1773. 
He  made  afterwards  four  other  voyages  of  commercial 
('peculation  to  the  fame  coalls,  and  was  always  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  natives.  He  publilhed  his  entertaining 
Journal  in  1793,  in  3  vols.  ^to.  The  coaft  of  Labrador  ex¬ 
tends  from  lat.  50.  30.  to62.  30.  N.  I  on.  55.  30.  to  78.  30.  W. 

LABRADC'R,  a  large  lake  which,  by  its  numerous 
branches,  forms  a  water-communication  through  great  part 
of  the  illand  of  Cape  Breton.  In  fome  maps  it  is  called 
St.  Peter’s  Lake. 

LABRADO'R  STONE.  See  Feldfpatum,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mineralogy. 

LABRADO'R  TEA,  in  botany.  See  Ledum. 

LABRIT',  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Mont-de-Marfan.  The  place  contains  584,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  4401,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  497^  kiliometres, 
in  nine  communes. 
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LABRO'SE,  ad).  [from  tabra,  Span.]  Having  full  lips; 
having  a  brink.  Bailey. 

LABROSUL'CIUM,  f.  [Latin.]  A  canker  in  the  lips. 
Phillips. 

LA'BRUM,/!  [Latin.]  A  bathing-tub ;  the  edge  of  a 
ditch  or  river;  a  lip.  Phillips. 

LA'BRUM  VEN'ERIS.  See  Dipsacus. 

LA'BRUS,yi  [from  o?,  Gr.  voracious;  or  from  la- 
brum,  Lat.  a  lip,  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  lips.] 
In  ichthyology,  a  gen  us  of  thoracic  fifhes,  the  characters  of 
which  are — Lips  very  thick,  the  lip-bones  concealed, 
■the  upper  lip  double  and  extenfile;  a  /lender  fkin  beyond 
each  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ;  teeth  /harp  ;  gill-coverts  lcaly. 

Thefe  tithes  in  general  have  the  upper  jaw  moveable,  f’o 
that  it  can  be  protruded  or  drawn  back;  it  confifts  of 
two  bones  which  join  in  the  middle;  each  bone  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  apophyfis,  or  procefs,  at  the  place  of  junc¬ 
tion  ;  above  this  half-jaw  appear,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  mouth,  two  other  thin  bones,  whofe  narrow  ends 
join  in  the  middle,  and  their  broad  ends  advance  to  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  ;  they  have  no  other  tegument  but 
the  (kin,  and  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  other 
bones.  Artedius  calls  them  external  jaws-,  but,  as  they  do 
mot  perform  the  functions  of  lips,  and  are  very  rarely  fur- 
niflied  with  teeth,  and  furthermore  as  they  touch  neither 
the  upper  nor  under  jaw,  this  name  cannot  be  proper  for 
them.  Neither  can  they  be  denominated  lips,  as  Linnaeus 
would  have  it,  for  that  name  can  be  applied  to  fie/hy  fub- 
ftances  only,  not  bony.  Dr.  Walbaum,  in  his  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Artedius,  calls  them  whifkers ;  but  this  gives  the 
■idea  of  fomething  hairy.  The  only  thing  they  can  be 
compared  to  is  the  os  hyoidcs  in  the  human  frame.  Bloch 
calls  them  lip-bones,  and  him  we  have  followed.  Now,  the 
fifhes  of  this  tribe  having  thefe  bones  fhort  and  narrow, 
and  concealed  by  broad  thick  lips,  bones  thus  covered  are 
taken  by  Bloch  to  form  the  generic  charafter;  fome  other 
fifii  indeed  have  this  peculiarity,  but  they  are  fufficiently 
diftingui/hed  by  other  marks.  The  fi/hes  of  this  genus 
have  a  lengthened  body,  a  blunt  fnout,  the  head  fome- 
times  partly  covered  with  fcales,  fometimes  quite  bare  ; 
the  fcales  are  thin  and  oval,  like  thofe  of  ferpents ;  the 
lateral  line  is  much  curved  in  the  back  part  in  fome  fpe- 
cies,  in  others  it  breaks  off,  and  in  fome  it  is  quite  ftraight. 
The  fins  are  rounded  in  rnoft  of  the  fpecies,  though  fome 
have  them  pointed.  They  have  feven  fins,  of  which  the 
dorfal  is  very  long,  and  the  membrane  is  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  end  of  each  ray;  this  is  the  Linnaean  generic 
character.  They  have  beautiful  colours  ;  and,  the  fpecies 
Being  very  numerous,  fome  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  predaceous,  feeking  the  /hallows  and 
rocky  bottoms  of  the  feas  contiguous  to  the  boldeft  /hores; 
and  thence  their  fle(h  is  firm  and  wholefome.  The  Greek 
writers  were  acquainted  with  fix  fpecies  ;  Bloch  reckons 
up  no  lefs  than  m,  which  he  divides  into  thofe  with 
fwallow-tails,  crefcent-tails,  and  rounded  tails  ;  which 
laft,  being  very  numerous,  he  agains  fubdivides  into  thofe 
which  have  fcales  on  the  head,  and  thofe  which  have  not. 
Cepede  has  divided  the  Labri  into  no  lefs  than  feven  ge¬ 
nera  ;  Labrus,  Hiatula,  Olphronemus,  Cheilinus,  Lutja- 
nus,  Trichopodus,  and  Cheilodipterus ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Gomphofus  and  Monodaftylus,  by  which  he  has 
defignated  fome  fpecies  very  nearly  refembling  the  Labri. 
All  thefe  we  /hall,  in  conformity  with  our  ufual  plan,  re- 
ffore  to  their  places  according  to  the  Gmelinian  fyftem, 
inferting  the  recently-difcovered  kinds  in  their  proper 
places. 

I.  Tail  divided;  forked  or  crefsent-Jhaped. 

i.  Labrus  Brafilienfis,  the  Brafilian  wraffe.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  ltripes  on  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin.  There  are  n 
rays  in  the  peftoral  fin,  A  in  the  ventral,  in  the  anal, 

1 8  in  the  tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  upper  figures  in 
the  fraction-like  form  denote  the  number  of  fpinous  rays 
i,n  each  fin. 

The  head  is  without  fcales,  Hoping,  and  ornamented 
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with  vermicular  lines  or  ltripes  of  blue  upon  a  gold 
ground,  which  are  continued  all  down  the  back.  The 
mouth  is  fmall,  the  jaws  of  equal  length,  with  two  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower,  and  a  row  of 
little  iharp  teeth  along  the  tides.  The  noftrils  are  dou¬ 
ble,  and  near  the  eyes;  the  pupil  is  black,  irides  dark  red, 
and  light  blue.  The  lateral  line  is  arched  parallel  with 
the  back,  and  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  belly  ;  the  anus  is 
nearer  the  head  than  the  tail.  The  fcales  are  large  and 
fmooth.  The  foft  rays  of  the  fins  are  ramified,  except  of 
the  dorfal  and  anal,  which  are  only  dichotomous.  Gold 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  this  fifli,  on  which  the  blue 
lines  and  fpots  have  a  fine  effeft.  The  dorfal  and  ana! 
fins  are  yellow,  with  each  three  blue  ftripes  ;  the  other 
fins  are  entirely  blue.  This  beautiful  fifli  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  Brafil  ;  its  length  is  not  more  than  ten  inches 
according  to  Marcgrave ;  but  prince  Maurice  fays  it  grows 
to  the  fize  of  the  carp.  It  lives  on  prey,  bites  at  a  hook, 
and  is  excellent  food.  Cepede  places  this  and  the  third 
fpecies  in  his  third  divifion,  fuppofing  the  tail  to  be  tri- 
lobated. 

2.  Labrus  lunaris,  the  lunated  wraffe:  body  purple, 
and  eight  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin.  There  are  5  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  17  in  the  pedloral  fin,  6  in  the 
ventral,  13  in  the  anal,  14  in  the  tail,  21  in  the  dorfal. 
The  head  is  fmall,  compreffed,  without  fcales,  furniflied 
with  a  great  number  of  pituitous  pores ;  there  is  one  row 
of  fmall  Iharp  teeth,  of  which  the  back  ones  are  the  long¬ 
ed  ;  the  tongue  and  palate  are  fmooth,  but  there  are  bones 
in  the  gullet  armed  with  flat  teeth.  The  eyes  are  fmall, 
pupil  blue,  iris  lil very,  and  a  niftating  membrane ;  the  nof¬ 
trils  are  clofe  to  the  eyes.  The  poiterior  operculum  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  blunt  point,  and  confifts  of  two  fmall  laminae  ; 
under  the  anterior  one  is  found  the  Jingle  gill-,  concerning 
which  peculiarity,  fee  the  article  Ichthyology,  vol.  x. 
p.  736.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  covered  with  fmooth 
fcales.  The  anus  is  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail ;  the 
lateral  line  makes  an  abrupt  bend  at  the  end  of  the  dor¬ 
fal  fin  ;  it  appears  fplit  in  three  upon  every  fcale.  The 
foft  rays  of  the  fins  are  moftly  four-branched,  and  the 
fpiny  ones  jagged.  The  head  and  dorfal  fin  are  dark  blue; 
the  lower  parts  are  lighter;  the  peftoral  fins  are  yellow  at 
the  bafe,  and  afterwards  dark  blue,  the  dorfal  fin  is  edged 
with  white  above  and  below.  Inhabits  South  America 
and  India. 

3.  Labrus  viridis  vittatus,  the  green  ftriped  wraffe :  the 
beautiful  green  colour  which  pervades  this  fi(h,  and  eight 
fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin,  form  the  fpecific  character.  The 
pectoral  fin  has  12  rays,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal  13,  the  tail 
14,  the  dorfal  28.  The  head  is  fmall,  compreffed,  void  of 
fcales,  and  ornamented  with  green  ftripes.  Mouth  as  in 
the  preceding.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the 
eyes.  The  eyes  have  a  black  pupil,  and  golden  iris.  The 
body  is  narrow,  compreffed,  and  covered  with  large  fmooth 
fcales,  edged  with  yellow  and  green.  The  lateral  line 
goes  ftraight  with  the  back,  and  is  curved  towards  the 
end.  The  back  is  carinated,  the  belly  thin,  the  anus  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  green  edgingat  top  and  bottom:  the  others 
are  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  green  at  the  extremities. 
This  fpecies  is  from  Japan  ;  it  grows  a  foot  long.  We 
have  given  it  the  name  of  viridis  vittatus,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  Linnaeus’s  Labrus  viridis,  which  has  a  rounded  tail, 
and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  The  prefent  fpecies  is 
from  Bloch. 

4.  Labrus  bifaciatus,  the  two-handed  wrafte  :  two  brown 
tranfverfe  ftripes  on  the  body.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  five  rays,  the  peftoral  fin  12,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal 
14,  the  tail  13,  the  dorfal  21.  The  head  is  void  of  fcales, 
containing  a  number  of  minute  apertures  which  leparate 
a  vifcous  liquor.  The  teeth  are  clofe  together,  and  the 
front  ones  are  the  largeft.  The  eyes  are  fmall;  the  pupil 
is  red,  the  iris  green.  The  palate  and  tongue  fmooth,  but 
there  are  pearl-lhaped  teeth  in  the  gullet.  The  body  is 
long;  the  fcales  broad,  thin,  and  fmooth.  The  lateral 
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line  is  very  near  the  back,  then  drops  aim  oft  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  reddilh; 
the  body  grey,  with  two  broad  llripes  of  brown  at  the 
front  part  ;  tail  forked,  the  bafe  and  outer  forks  grey,  the 
middle  bluifli.  The  bread:  is  white;  the  peftoral  and  ven¬ 
tral  fins  are  yellow ;  the  anal  and  dorfal  reddifh,  bordered 
with  light  blue.  This  fpecies  is  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

5.  Labrus  trichopterus,  the  brittle-finned  wrafle :  ven¬ 
tral  fin  with  briltly  rays.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has 
4  rays,  the  peiforal  fin  10,  the  ventral  3,  the  anal  44,  the 
tail  16,  and  the  dorfal  14.  Pallas  gives  the  ventral  fin 
but  one  ray,  and  makes  that  the  fpecific  character.  The 
head  and  mouth  are  fmall  ;  the  lips  ftrong,  and  the  jaws 
of  equal  length  armed  with  fmall  teeth  ;  the  noftrils  are 
double,  the  front  pair  furnifhdd  with  a  membrane  to  dole 
them.  The  eyes  have  a  golden  iris  furrounding  a  black 
pupil.  The  body  is  broad  and  thin  ;  the  back  is  rounded 
in  the  front  part,  but  carinated  back,  as  is  the  belly,  which 
is  very  fhort,  fo  that  the  anus  is  near  the  head.  On  the 
Tides  is  a  blackifh  oblong  fpot,  anti  another  on  the  tail. 
The  lateral  line  makes  a  ftrong  inflection  at  the  end  of 
the  peftoral  fin.  The  fcales  are  very  fmall,  hard,  and  fer- 
rated.  The  dorfal  fin  is  very  fhort,  and  the  anal  remark¬ 
ably  long  ;  the  long  ray  of  the  ventral  is  made  up  of  joints 
like  the  antennae  of  beetles ;  this  ray  is  long  as  the  whole 
body,  and  probably  ferves  the  fifli  as  a  line  to  angle  for 
young  fry,  who  may  miftake  it  for  a  worm.  The  back  is 
brown  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  pale  blue  varied  with  yellow. 
The  tail-fin  is  crefcent  fhaped,  (Cepede  fays  forked,)  co¬ 
vered  with  yellow  fpots,  as  the  anal  is  in  part ;  the  pec¬ 
torals  are  bluifh.  This  fpecies  is  from  Japan. 

6.  Labrus  monodadylus,  the  one-fingered  labrus  :  the 
ventral  fin  confifting  of  one  fmall  fpiny  ray,  hardly  vifi- 
ble;  dorfal  and  anal  falcated,  tail  crefcent-lhaped.  The 
membrane  of  the  gills  has  feven  rays,  the  dorfal  fin  33, 
the  pectorals  17,  ventrals  1,  anal  -^.  This  is  from  Com- 
merfon,  and  made  adiftinfil  genus  (Monodaftylus)  by  Ce¬ 
pede.  The  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  nearly  equal  in  extent, 
almoft  reaching  to  the  tail  fin.  The  anus  is  juft  oppofite 
the  pefitoral  fins,  which  are  pointed.  The  lateral  line  runs 
near  the  back,  and  follows  its  curvature.  The  gill-covert 
is  in  two  pieces,  the  hinder  one  irregularly  fringed.  The 
eyes  are  large  ;  the  mouth  fmall ;  the  upper  jaw  in  a  femi- 
circular  form,  furnifhed  with  fhort  fliarp  teeth  clofe  fet ; 
it  is  extenfile  alfo,  and  covers  the  lower.  The  tongue  is 
broad,  rounded  in  front,  narrow  at  the  rims,  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  rough;  the  noftrils  are  double.  The  body  and  tail 
are  much  comprefied,  covered  with  fmall  round  fmooth 
fcales  ;  fcales  l'maller  ftill  appear  on  the  bafe  of  the  dorfal 
and  anal  fins.  Prevailing  colour  filver,  with  brown  tints 
on  the  back,  as  well  as  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  anal, 
dorfal,  and  pefforal,  fins,  though  thefe  are  lometimes  flefh- 
colour.  Length,  ten  inches. 

7.  Labrus  melagafter,  the  black-bellied  wrafle  :  fcales  on 
the  front  operculum.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  lias  five 
rays,  the  pebloral  fin  12,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal  10,  the 
tail  19,  and  the  dorfal  25.  The  head  is  fhort,  declining, 
and  comprefied  ;  the  mouth  is  very  fmall,  and  the  teeth 
fo  minute  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible ;  jaws  nearly  equal. 
The  noftrils  are  fingle,  and  near  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are 
large,  high  in  the  head,  with  a  black  pupil  and  golden 
iris.  The  pofterior  operculum  is  compofed  of  two  equal 
laminae;  the  under  furface  of  the  anterior  one  exhibits 
the  fingle  gill.  The  gills  have  a  very  wide  aperture,  and 
the  membrane  is  covered  in  part.  The  trunk  is  broad 
and  thin  5  the  fcales  are  broad,  fmooth,  and  round,  black 
on  the  belly,  which  is  very  uncommon  ;  on  the  other  parts 
chocolate-colour,  edged  with  brown  and  black ;  they  form 
a  furrow  on  the  back  and  at  the  anus,  and  cover  part  of 
the  tail-fin  alfo.  The  lateral  line  is  interrupted.  The 
fins  are  black,  ending  fliarp;  the  peftorals  and  ventrals  are 
peculiarly  long.  This  fpecies  is  from  Surinam. 

8.  Labrus  melapterus,  the  foft-finned  wrafle:  all  the 
rays  of  the  fins  foft  except  the  firft  of  the  ventral.  The 
peftoral  fin  has  12  rays,  the  ventral  £,  the  anal  12,  the  tail 
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16,  the  dorfal  20.  The  body  is  narrow  and  comprefied, 
and  there  are  no  fcales  on  the  head  ;  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  fmall ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length,  with  a  fingle 
row  of  fmall  fliarp  teeth,  of  which  tliofe  in  front  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  larger  than  the  reft.  The  noftrils  are  fin¬ 
gle.  The  eye  coniifts  of  a  black  pupil  and  yellow  iris. 
The  front  operculum  is  made  up  of  feveral  finall  lamina; ; 
the  hinder  one  terminates  in  a  blunt  point.  The  fcales 
are  broad  and  fmooth  ;  the  anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  fifli  is  white,  towards  the  back  inclining  to 
blue;  the  fins  are  yellow  tliaded  with  blue  ;  there  are  five 
dark-coloured  fpots  on  the  body.  Native  of  Japan. 

9.  Labrus  rufus,  the  rufous  wrafle  :  tail-fin  lunate,  body 
entirely  tawny.  There  are  23  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  17 
in  the  pectorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  12  iri  the  anal,  16  in  the 
tail.  This  fpecies  inhabits  North  America;  grows  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  length.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than 
the  upper ;  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  longer 
than  the  reft. 

10.  Labrus  Zeylanicus,  the  Ceylon  wrafle  :  tail  lunate, 
body  green  above,  pale  purple  beneath.  This  fpecies  in¬ 
habits  Ceylon  ;  one  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  fieth  good.  Head 
blue;  gill-coverts  green  with  purple  lines  ;  pefloral  fins 
with  a  purple  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  fine  blue  ; 
ventral  blue;  dorfal  and  anal  bluifh  purple,  edged  with 
green  ;  tail  yellow  in  the  middle,  each  fide  Itreaked  with 
red,  blue  at  the  bafe. 

11.  Labrus  femi-ruber,  the  red-and-yellow  wrafle:  iz 
fpiny  and  11  articulated  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  the  fixth 
articulated  ray  mucli  longer  than  the  reft ;  four  teeth 
larger  than  the  reft  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  anterior  part  cf 
the  body  red,  the  pofterior  yellow.  There  are  5  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  16  in  the  pefiorals  and  anal,  6 
in  the  ventrals,  14  in  the  tail.  This  was  firft  obferved  by 
Commerfon  in  June  1767,  in  the  fifh-market  at  St.  Salva¬ 
dor,  the  capital  of  Bralil.  It  has  fcales  on  the  bale  of  the 
dorlal  and  anal  fins. 

12.  Labrus  tetracanthus,  the  four- fpined  wrafle  :  4  fpines 
and  21  jointed  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin;  the  upper  lip  broad, 
thick,  and  wrinkled  ;  three  rows  of  black  dots  on  the  dor¬ 
fal  fin,  one  row  on  the  anal;  tail  femilunar;  18  rays  in 
the  anal  fin,  which,  as  well  as  the  foft  rays  of  the  dorfal, 
end  in  filaments.  Its  country  is  not  known  ;  the  account 
was  taken  from  a  fpecimen  preferved  in  fpirits  belonging 
to  a  collection  brought  from  Holland  to  Paris  during  the 
late  war.  Befides  the  four  rows  of  fmall  black  fpots  on  each 
fide  mentioned  above,  fimilar  ones  appear  on  the  tail-fin. 

13.  Labrus  femi-difeus,  the  femicircular  wrafle:  21 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  that  and  the  anal  fringed  ;  19  tranf- 
verfe  llripes  on  each  fide;  a  light  femicircular  fpot  at  the 
end  of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  crefcent-ftiaped.  Fourteen 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  13  in  the  caudal.  This  fpecies  and 
the  two  following,  taken  from  Commerfon’s  manuferipts, 
inhabit  the  great  Indian  Gulf,  and  the  Teas  which  run  into 
it.  Jaws  nearly  equal  in  this  and  the  following. 

14.  Labrus  doliatus,  the  encircled  wrafle:  9  fpiny  and 
13  articulated  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin;  tail  femilunar;  20 
tranfverfe  llripes  on  each  fide  encircling  the  animal  ;  oper- 
cula  not  fcaly  in  this  and  the  preceding.  There  are  14 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  11  in  the  caudal. 

15.  Labrus  hirfutus,  the  prickly  wrafle:  11  hard  and 
12  foft  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  6  large  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw;  the  lateral  line  prickly;  12  longitudinal  ftripes  on 
each  fide,  4  more  on  the  neck  ;  back  dotted.  The  anal 
and  tail  fins  have  13  rays  each.  A  thick  tranfverfe  ftripe 
acrols  the  tail. 

16.  Labrus  fcarus,  the  doubtful  wrafle:  tranfverfe  ap¬ 

pendages  at  the  fides  of  the  tail.  This  is  Gmelin’s  firft: 
lpecies,  and  has  its  name  from  being  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  Scarus  genus,  which  immediately  precedes  the  Labrus 
in  that  (yftem.  Cepede  has  placed  this  and  the  following 
in  a  feparate  genus,  Cheilinus,  from  Gr.  a  lip,  to 

denote  a  certain  fimilarity  with  the  Labrus,  which  figni- 
fiss  the  fame.  We  have  therefore  called  it  the  doubtful 
wrajfe.  It  inhabits  the  coarts  of  Greece,  and  was  greatly 
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eiteemed  and'  fought  after  by  the  earlieft  civilized  people 
of  Europe  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily, 
and  all  the  Grecian  ifles.  Its  colour  is  vvhitifli,  or  livid 
mixed  with  red  ;  grows  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The 
fcales  are  large,  and  very  tranfparent;  teeth  blunt,  fit 
for  grinding  the  plants  and  weeds  it  tears  from  the  rocks  ; 
and  this  food  it  prefers  to  all  other;  a  remarkable  circum- 
ltance,  which  made  ancient  writers  compare  it  to  the  ru¬ 
minating  animals  among  quadrupeds;  and  home  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fay  that  it  really  chews  the  cud,  and  hence, 
according  to  Ariftotle,  the  Greeks  called  it  fxr^vxav,  the 
ruminating  fifli.  They  go  in  fhoals.  The  Greek  poet 
Oppian  has  lung  their  mutual  affeftion,  faying,  that, 
when  one  is  caught  by  a  hook,  one  of  his  companions 
cuts  the  line  for  him  to  efcape ;  he  adds,  that  if  one  of 
them  is  enclofed  in  a  net,  and  endeavours  to  efcape  tail 
foremoil,  feVeral  of  them  will  aflift  him  by  taking  hold  of 
his  tail  in  their  mouths;  and  particularly,  that,  when  a 
female  is  caught,  the  males  will  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  dangers  to  effefl  her  liberation.  In  the  earl ielt 
times  of  our  vulgar  era,  this  fifii  was  known  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  and  lea  then  called  the  Carpathian,  as  far  as  the 
fir  ft  promontory  of  the  Troacl  ;  from  this  place,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  Roman  admiral,  called  Op- 
tatus  Elipertius,  brought  feveral  of  them  alive,  and  put 
them  in  the  lea  along  the  fhores  of  Oltia  and  Campania. 
In  five  years,  by  adhering  to  the  fimple  precaution  of  al¬ 
ways  throwing  them  back  into  the  water  when  caught 
among  other  fifii,  they  became  very  plentiful  along  the 
Italian  coails,  where  before  they  had  never  been  feen. 
This  fact  is  not  uninterefting,  inafmuch  as  it  may  ferve 
as  a  hint  for  the  breeding,  preferving,  and  multiplying, 
of  fcarce  fpecies  of  filh.  Philoponus,  the  commentator  of 
Ariftotle  towards  the  end  of  the  fixth  or  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century,  remarked,  that  this  fifii  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  found  or  noife,  when,  its  head  being  above  the  fur- 
face,  it  fpouted  the  water  brifkly  out  of  its  mouth. 
The  Trigla  and  fome  other  fifin  have  been  obferved  to 
make  a  ruffling  noife  in  certain  fituations,  and  doubtlefs 
from  the  fame  caufe,  the  aflion  of  the  air.  In  the  days  of 
Roman  luxury,  this  fifii  was  in  great  requeft.  Martial 
tells  us,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  delicacy  at  the  moll  fump- 
tuous  tables  ;  that  the  liver  was  moll  efteemed  ;  but  that 
they  ate  the  inteftines  without  cleaning  them  ;  at  which  we 
need  not  fo  much  wonder  (fince  this  animal  feeds  only 
on  vegetables)  as  at  modern  gluttons  who  eat  without 
cleaning  fome  forts  of  birds,  called  game,  which  are  known 
to  feed  upon  animal  fubftances  liable  to  real  corruption. 
In  the  time  of  Rondeletius,  this  fifii,  and  its  inteftines 
alfo,  were  ftill  much  relifhed  ;  he  writes  that  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  firft  among  rock-fifh  ;  that  the  flefli  is 
light,  friable,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte  ; 
and  that  the  bowels,  which  finould  by  no  means  be  thrown 
away,  fmell  like  violets.  But  the  price  paid  for  it  at  that 
time  was  much  below  what  was  given  at  ancient  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  it  made  a  part  of  a  dilh  in  which 
the  rareft  delicacies  were  combined,  ferved  up  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Viteliius  in  a  veil'd,  which  from  its  fize  was  called 
Minerva’s  fliield  ;  here  the  inteftines  of  the  fcarus  were 
mingled  with  the  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacocks,  the 
tongues  of  flamingos,  and  the  roes  of  the  muraena.  This 
fifii  will  feed  alfo  upon  land-plants,  or  vegetables;  it  is  of¬ 
ten  caught  with  a  bait  of  a  bean  or  pea  leaf,  &c. 

17.  Labrus  Cretenfis,  the  Grecian  wrafle:  the  dorfal  fin 
without  fpiny  rays,  body  greenifli,  teeth  4.  There  are 
four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  16  in  the  pectoral 
fin,  6  in  the  ventral,  11  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  tail,  and 
20  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  large,  Hoping,  and  covered 
with  fcales;  the  lips  are  thick,  the  jaws  ferrated ;  near  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  there  are  three  recurved  fpines,  by 
means  of  which  the  fifii  when  hooked  becomes  more  lately 
fecured.  The  noftrils  are  round,  fmall,  fingle,  and  near 
the  eyes.  The  gills  have  a  very  wide  aperture,  and  the 
membrane  is  partly  concealed.  The  fcales  are  very  large, 
and  imbricated  or  furrowed.  The  lateral  line  originates 
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from  the  upper  part  of  the  operculum,  keeps  near  the 
back,  and  marks  every  fcale  it  pafies  over  with  from  three 
to  fix  Itreaks  of  dark  brown.  The  anus  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  back  and  head  are  dark  green,  the 
fides  lighter,  the  belly  yellow.  The  fins  are  yellow,  but 
green  at  the  extremities.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black  ; 
the  irides  are  double,  white  and  green.  The  fins  have 
ftrong  rays,  but  not  fpiny,  and  are  ramified  ;  the  ventral 
fins  are  farther  from  the  head  than  the  pefilorals.  The 
idea  that  this  filh  is  found  in  the  waters  of  Greece  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  name  of  Cretenfis  given  it  by 
Aldrovandus;  it  is  placed  among  the  fifties  of  India  by 
Renard,  Bloch,  See. 

18.  Labrus  anthias,  the  gruntling  wrafle  :  the  fecond 
fpine  of  the  dorfal  fin  is  long;  body  reddilh.  There  are 
five  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  40  in  the  pectoral 
fin,  i  in  the  ventral,  |  in  the  anal,  13  in  the  tail,  in 
the  dorfal.  The  head  is  fliort,  comprefled,  and  covered 
with  fcales.  The  mouth  opens  upwards  ;  the  under  jaw 
is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  each  armed  with  a 
row  of  fharp  teeth,  bent  back,  and  Handing  apart,  the  in¬ 
tervals  filled  with  fliort  teeth  very  clofe  like  pins.  The 
tongue  is  fmooth  ;  but  the  throat  is  exafperated  by  two 
bones  rough  like  a  file.  The  noftrils  are  fingle,  and  near 
the  eyes  ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iris  gold-co¬ 
lour.  The  bones  of  the  lips  are  broad,  and  iurniflied 
with  fmall  fcales  :  the  front  operculum  is  ferrated,  and 
the  branchial  membrance  is  partly  loole.  The  body  is 
narrow  ;  the  lateral  line  runs  near  the  back,  but  is  inter¬ 
rupted  at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin ;  and  the  anus  is  nearer 
the  tail  than  the  head.  The  fins  are  in  general  long,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  anus  and  tail,  and  all  end  in  a  point, 
but  the  tail  is  bifurcated ;  the  foft  rays  are  ramified.  The 
long  fpine  in”the  dorfal  fin  has  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
a  razor,  and  has  gained  this  filh  the  name,  among  others, 
of  the  barber.  A  pale  red  tint  {hades  the  hard  filvery 
fcales.  From  fome  peculiarities  in  conformation,  Gme- 
lin  fuppofes  this  may  belong  to  the  Perea  genus  ;  but 
Bloch  has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  a  genus  of  his  own  for¬ 
mation,  Anthias,  the  gruntling.  Cepede  derives  anthias 
from  avGo?,  a  flower,  on  account  of  its  beauty ;  with  this 
the  names  given  it  by  the  ancients  agree.  It  was  called 
alfo  the  facred  jijh ;  and  it  was  faid  that  no  noxious  animal 
would  be  found  in  the  fame  w'aters;  therefore  bathers  and 
divers  might  fafely  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
wherever  this  privileged  animal  reforled.  This  fifii 
haunts  the  Mediterranean  ;  as  the  Greek/writers  have  given 
deferiptions  of  it  in  detail,  it  mull  be  common  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Greece.  According  to  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  it  is 
of  the  gregarious  kind.  Oppian  fays  it  keeps  in  the  fea 
between  rocks,  and  only  comes  out  to  feek  for  its  food, 
which  conlifis  of  young  fifii,  particularly  fliell-fifli ;  this 
writer  alfo  gives  a  long  account  of  the  manner  of  catch¬ 
ing  them  ;  wolf’s  flefli  is  a  good  bait  ;  from  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  fifliery,  and  the  comparifon  which  Elian 
makes  of  it  with  the  tunny,  it  mull  attain  to  a  confidera- 
ble  fize.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  voracious.  From  its  not 
being  able  to  bite  the  line  in  two,  Oppian  was  led  to  con¬ 
clude  it  bad  no  teeth  ;  but  the  want  of  llrength  in  the 
teeth  was  the  only  reafon ;  they  are  like  a  fmall  file. 

19.  Labrus  hepatus,  the  hepatus:  lower  jaw  the  longeft, 
tranfverfe  black  lines  on  each  fide  the  body.  The  dorfal 
fin  has  rays,  pedtorals  13,  ventrals  6,  anal  9.  The 
fnout  is  pointed,  teeth  fmall  ;  a  triangular  fpace  in  the 
palate  is  rough  with  fmall  afperities.  There  is  a  black 
ipot  on  the  dorfal  fin  behind  the  fpinous  rays.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Adriatic. 

20.  Labrus  grifeus,  the  grey  wrafle:  tail  femilunar,  but 
very  little  hollowed  out;  body  pale  grey.  Inhabits  North 
America  ;  Catelby  has  figured  it  without  pefloral  fins. 

21.  Labrus  catenula,  the  beaded  wrafle  :  lower  jaw 
longeft,  eight  rows  of  little  round  fpots  like  beads  on  each 
fide  the  body;  two  ftripes  acrofs  the  hind  head;  the  back 
raifed  ;  ^  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin ;  fix  large  teeth  in  the 
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upper  jaw.  Tills  and  the  following  were  firft  made  known 
by  Commerfcn,  and  are  defcribed  from  his  MSS.  for  he 
left  toothers  the  care  of publilhinghis  valuable  difcoveries. 
They  are  found  in  the  great  Indian  Gulf,  and  the  feas 
communicating  therewith. 

22.  Labrus  longiroftris,  the  long-nofed  wrafle  :  fnout 
very  long  ;  operculum  double,  not  fcaly.  There  are  ~9 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  yL  in  the  anal.  There  are  four  or 
five  longitudinal  (tripes,  and  three  or  four  rows  of  very 
fmall  lpots,  diltant  from  each  other,  on  each  fide  the  body  ; 
in  this  refpeCt  refembling  the  preceding. 

23.  Labrus  Thunberg,  Thunberg’s  wrafle  :  the  rays 
of  the  dorfal  fin  reaching  beyond  the  membrane;  the 
lower  jaw  rather  the  longelt ;  the  bending  of  the  back  and 
belly  leflens  at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins.  There 
are  6  rays  in  the  membrance  of  the  gills  ;  the  dorfal  fin 
has  12  fpines  and  11  flexible  rays,  peCtoral  fins  15,  ven- 
trals  6,  anal  11,  tail  19.  Four  teeth  in  each  jaw  larger 
than  the  reft  ;  fcales  brown  edged  with  white.  Found  at 
Japan  by  Thunberg,  who  called  it  a  Scisena,  on  account 
of  the  dorfal  rays  reaching  beyond  the  membrane;  but, 
not  having  fcales  on  the  head,  it  cannot  belong  to  that 
genus.  It  is  a  doubtful  fpecies.  Cepede  has  placed  it  here. 

24.  Labrus  gallus,  the  poifonous  wrafle  :  tail-fin  fork¬ 
ed,  but  truncate  in  the  middle;  violet  lines  at  the  bafe  of 
the  dorfal  and  anal;  lower  lip  with  a  doubling  on  each 
fide.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  dorfal  -/y, 
peCt orals  14,  ventrals  6,  anal  3  fpines,  14  or  15  rays  in  all, 
the  caudal  15  rays.  Eyes  remote,  iris  green,  the  edge  of 
the  pupil  red  ;  teeth  in  one  row,  the  middle  ones  larger 
and  remote,  the  reft  contiguous  ;  lateral  line  a  little 
branched,  bent  downwards  near  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin ; 
peCtoral  fins  oval,  blue,  the  middle  violet ;  ventral  blue, 
the  fecond  ray  ending  in  a  long  thread  ;  dorfal  and  anal 
blue  at  the  outer  edge  ;  tail  yellow  in  the  middle,  violet 
towards  the  fides,  and  edged  with  blue.  Inhabits  Arabia, 
and  is  accounted  poifonous;  body  dulky-green  with  vio¬ 
let  lines  all  over  the  body  ;  belly  with  two  blue  ftripes, 
and  a  green  one  in  the  middle  ;  fcales  lax,  ftriate,  mem¬ 
branaceous  at  the  edge,  and  marked  with  a  tranl’verfe  pur¬ 
ple  band.  Forfkal  firft  obferved  this  fifh,  and  placed  it, 
and  the  three  following,  in  the  Scarus  genus ;  Cepede 
has  it  in  a  genus  of  his  own  creating,  Ofphronemus,  of 
which  the  character  is,  the  firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fin  .fpi¬ 
nous,  the  i’econd  a  long  filament. 

25.  Labrus  purpureus,  the  purple  wrafle:  caudal  fin 
truncate  in  the  middle;  dorfal  and  anal  with  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  purple  reflected  ftripe  at  the  bafe.  The  dorfal  fin  has 

rays,  peCtorais  1 5,  ventrals  6,  anal  14,  tail  12.  Crown 
convex,  naked,  brown,  with  a  purple  triangle  each  fide 
before  the  eyes ;  eyes  fmall,  remote,  iris  purple ;  lips  ob- 
tufe,  equal,  the  upper  protractile  ;  teeth  ftrong,  in  one 
row',  the  tw’o  middle  ones  larger,  remote ;  before  the 
tranfverfe  noftriis  a  round  foramen  with  a  cirrhus  ;  gill- 
coverts  naked,  with  a  fquare  purple  lpot  at  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  pofterior;  peCloral  and  dorfal  fins  green,  the  tip  of 
the  former  with  a  large  lunar  black  lpot;  anal  and  ventrals 
blue  ;  tail  green,  with  purple  fpots;  lateral  line  branched. 
Inhabits  Arabia;  one  foot  and  a  half  long;  body  lance- 
truncate,  duiky-green  with  three  purple  ftripes  each  fide, 
beneath  blue  ;  fcales  broad  rhombic,  ftriate,  loofely  im¬ 
bricate  ;  fle(h  good. 

26.  Labrus  plittacus,  the  green-and-purple  wrafle  :  tail 
truncate  in  the  middle  ;  edge  of  the  fins,  abdominal 
ftripe,  and  marks  on  the  head,  blue.  The  membrane 
of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  dorfal  fin  20,  pectorals  13, 
ventrals  6,  anal  10,  tail  12  ;  no  fpinous  rays  in  the  fins  of 
this  and  the  following.  Inhabits  Arabia  ;  body  green- 
i(h,  with  yellowifh  lines  ;  fcales  ftriate.  Eyes  fmall,  re¬ 
mote ;  jaws  of  tw’o  bones,  the  lower  with  one  tooth  each 
fide,  upper  three  ;  gill-covert  with  loofe  fcales;  lateral  line 
(lightly  branched,  double,  the  firft  near  the  back,  the 
other  in  the  middle  ;  fins  purple. 

27.  Labrus  niger,  the  black  wrafle:  tail  truncate  in  the 
middle;  a  dulky-green  longitudinal  ltripe  down  the  chin. 
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Five  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  20  in  the  dorfal 
fin,  14  in  each  peCtoral,  6  in  each  ventral,  12  in  the  anal, 
and  13  iii  the  tail.  Inhabits  Arabia.  Body  dark  brown; 
head  with  greenilh-browm  lines  ;  jaws,  which  are  bifid, 
blotches  on  the  head,  and  outer  edge  of  the  fins,  blue- 
green  ;  lips  edged  with  red,  then  green i(h  brown  ;  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  two,  canine,  white,  and  many  (mailer 
within.  Fins  violet-brown;  peCtorais obfcure,  ferruginous,-, 
brown  at  the  bafe  ;  tail  greenifli,  the  angles  lanceolate. 
Lateral  line  double,  ramentaceous ;  opercula  fcaly,.  as  in 
the  Sciasna. 

28.  Labrus  chanus,  the  ruffed  wrafle  :  head  with  three 
bluifh  rivulets  on  each  fide,  a  fquare  blue  fpot  under  each 
eye.  Ten  fpinous,  25  in  all,  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  15  in 
each  peCtoral,  6  in  each  ventral,  -j%  in  the  anal,  amt  17 
in  the  caudal.  Found  by  Foriical  at  Conftantinople. 
Above  brown  ;  beneath  white.  Lower  jaw  longer  than 
the  upper;  between  the  eyes  are  two  furrows,  diverging 
behind  ;  anteriorgill-coverts  ferrate  behind,  pofterior  three¬ 
toothed.  PeCtoral,  ventral,  and  anal,  fins  yellow;  dorfal 
and  caudal  fpotted  with  red. 

29.  Labrus  operculatus,  the  brown-patch  wi;affe  :  10 
brown  bands  round  the  body  ;  a  brown  fpot  or  patch  on 
each  operculum.  The  dorfal  fin  has  rays,  each  peCto¬ 
ral  16,  ventrals  6,  the  anal  caudal  16.  Inhabits  Alia, 
efpecially  the  great  Indian  Gulf.  It  has  feveral  little 
black  fpots  on  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

30.  Labrus  auritus,  the  eared  wrafle  :  the  gill-coverts 
lengthened  out  into  the  ftiape  of  fins,  by  means  of  a  long 
obtufe  black  membrane.  The  rays  are,  in  the  dorfal 
fin;  15  in  the  peCtorais,  6  in  the  ventrals,  in  the 
anal,  17  in  the  caudal.  This  and  the  following  are 
found  both  in  the  frefti  and  fait  waters  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Iris  yellow  ;  tail  bilobated.  Defcribed  by  Dr. 
Garden. 

31.  Labrus  falcatus,  the  fickle-finned  labrus:  dorfal 
and  anal  fins  falcate;  the  five  firft  rays  unarmed.  The 
dorfal  fin  has  rays,  the  peCtorais  have  17  each,  the  ven¬ 
trals  five,  the  anal  and  the  caudal  20.  Teeth  lharp  5 
colour  filvery;  ventral  fins  fmall. 

32.  Labrus  oyena,  the  oyena:  body  filvery  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  from  two  to  five  of  the  firft  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin 
nearly  unarmed.  The  dorfal  fin  has  rays,  the  peCto¬ 
rais  15,  the  ventrals  the  anal  the  tail  16.  In¬ 
habits  the  fandy  (bores  of  Arabia;  above  fix  inches 
long.  Body  oblong  ;  belly  ftraight ;  fometimes  painted 
with  red  interrupted  ftripes.  Lips  equal,  the  upper  pro¬ 
tractile  ;  teeth  numerous,  very  fliort ;  lateral  line  nearer 
the  back,  and  nearly  parallel ;  tail  two-lobed,  the  lobes  lan¬ 
ceolate  ;  fins  glaucous. 

33.  Labrus  gomphofus,  the  nail-fnouted  labrus  :  fnout 

lengthened  out  like  a  nail  or  pin  ;  colour  entirely  blue. 
There  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  14  in  the  peCtorais,  fix  in  each  ventral,  (the 
fecond  ray  lengthened  into  a  filament,)  —■  in  the  anal, 
and  14  in  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  lunated.  Com- 
merfon  has  defcribed  this  fifh  in  his  manufcripts  under 
the  name  of  Elops,  which,  being  already  appropriated  to 
a  genus  of  abdominal  fifties,  Cepede  has  changed  to  Gom- 
phofis,  each  of  them  (yop c;  and  exprefling  the  ftiape 

of  the  fnout.  It  is  ot  the  fize  of  a  tench  ;  its  whole  fur- 
face  is  blue  without  any  fpot,  fomewdiat  darker  on  the 
peCtoral  fins,  but  very  light  on  the  reft.  The  eye  has 
different  (hades  of  blue;  the  pupil  is  enclofed  in  a  white 
circle,  round  which  runs  the  iris,  which  is  of  a  bright 
emerald  or  aqua  marina.  The  back  is  fomewhat  arched  ; 
the  belly  more  fo.  The  muzzle  is  about  a  feventh  part 
of  the  total  length  ;  it  is  fomewhat  like  a  hog’s  fnout  at 
the  end;  the  upper  jaw  is  moveable,  and  fometimes  rather 
the  iongeft  ;  but  (till  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
fmall,  forms  a  kind  of  tube.  Each  jaw-  confifts  of  one 
bone,  furnifhed  with  a  (ingle  row  of  teeth  very  fmall  and 
clofe  together  ;  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
longer  than  the  reft;  the  palate,  &c.  are  fmooth,  and  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  is.  of  a  bluiflt  colour.  The  eyes  are 
*  very 
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very  fmall,  and  near  the  noftrils ;  the  noftrils  are  double. 
The  head  and  opercula  are  free  from  fcales  ;  each -opercu¬ 
lum  is  in  two  pieces,  the  hinder  piece  is  pointed  towards 
the  tail,  and  is  partly  bordered  with  a  membrane.  The 
fpines  of  the  dorfal  fin  are  (horter  than  the  articulated 
rays.  The  lateral  line  runs  near  the  back  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  dorfal  fin,  where  it  bends  and  goes  into  the 
middle  of  the  tail-fin  ;  the  line  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  little  ftrokes  obl'curely  reprefenting  Chinefe  characters. 
The  fcales  are  broad,  and  marked  with  lines  as  if  chan¬ 
nelled. 

There  is  a  variety  found  by  Commerfon  at  Otaheite, 
which  Cepede  makes  a  feparate  fpecies;  it  differs  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  bright  and  agreeable  mixture  of  yellow  and  red 
with  the  blue. 

34..  Labrus  jaculatrix,  the  archer:  the  dorfal  fin  far  from 
the  neck  ;  ventral  fins  united  by  a  membrane  ;  the  lower 
■jaw  the  longelt  ;  five  tranfverfe  ftripes  on  the  body. 
There  are  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  12.  in  the  peftorals, 
6  in  the  ventrals,  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail. 
Found  in  Afia,  chiefly  in  the  Indian  Gulf;  colour  gold- 
yellow.  This  is  defcribed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the 
Phil.  Tranf. 

35.  Labrus  furca,  the  forked  wrafle:  rays  in  the 

dorfal  fin,  the  laft  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  very 
long;  tail  deeply  forked;  lower  jaw  the  longelt,  teeth  mi¬ 
nute;  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  This  and  the  15  follow¬ 
ing  fpecies  are  added  to  this  divifion  by  Cepede,  chiefly 
from  Commerfon’s  manufcripts.  This  and  the  nine  fol¬ 
lowing  are  found  in  the  great  Indian  Gulf,  in  the  ocean 
between  New  Holland  and  the  continent  of  America,  and 
on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa  and  at  Madagafcar.  The 
fpecific  character  defcribes  this  fifli  fo  completely,  that 
nothing  need  be  added. 

36.  Labi  us  fex-fafciatus,  the  fix-banded  wrafle  :  A|-  rays 
■in  the  dorfal  fin  ;  fnout  long,  mouth  fmall,  lower  jaw 
longelt ;  fix  tranfverfe  Itripes  ;  tail  forked.  There  are 
12  rays  in  each  perioral  fin,  10  in  the  anal. 

37.  Labrus  macrogaiter,  the  big-bellied  wrafle:  i-|  rays 
in  the  dorfal  fin;  the  belly  very  large;  head  and  opercula 
Jcaly  like  the  back  ;  tail  crefcent-lhaped  ;  fix  tranfverfe 
Itripes,  as  in  the  preceding.  Ten  rays  in  each  perioral 
fin,  ,14  in  the  anal,  11  in  the  tail.  Teeth  very  Ihort ; 
lateral  line  interrupted. 

38.  Labrus  filamentofus,  the  filamentous  wrafle:  15 
fpines  each  ending  in  a  filament,  and  9  articulated  rays, 
in  the  dorfal  fin;  15  rays  in  the  tail-fin;  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth  a  vertical  femicircle ;  four  or  five  tranfverfe 
itripes  on  the  back.  Teeth  very  (liort  and  even. 

39.  Labrus  angulofus,  the  angular  wrafle:  12  fpines 
and  9  articulated  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  the  articulated 
rays  much  longer  than  the  fpinous;  lips  broad  and  thick; 
lines  and  dots  on  the  firlt  piece  of  the  operculum  like 
net-work,  the  fecond  piece  furrowed  and  cornered  ;  five 
or  fix  longitudinal  rows  of  little  points  on  each  fide. 
There  are  6  or  7  diftinri  rays  in  each  perioral  fin,  3 
fpines  and  6  articulated  rays  in  the  anal,  14  rays  in  the 
caudal.  The  teeth  are  very  fmall ;  a  dark  fpot  and  5  or  6 
white  points  on  each  fide  the  dorfal  fin. 

40.  Labrus  ofto-vittatus,  the  eight-ltriped  wrafle :  !-*■ 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  anal ;  tail  femilunar;  teeth 
much  longer  in  the  upper  jaw;  the  hinder  piece  of  the 
gill-covert  angular ;  four  oblique  Itripes  on  each  fide.  The 
dorfal  fin  is  edged  with  black  or  brown. 

41.  Labrus  punriulatus,  the  punriulated  wrafle:  dorfal 
fin  very  long,  with  513  fpines;  dorfal,  anal,  and  ventral, 
fins,  fearp  ;  caudal  femilunar,  with  12  or  1  3  rays;  lower 
jaw  the  longeft,  mouth  very  large;  five  or  fix  large  teeth 
"in  the  lower  jaw,  and  two  in  the  upper;  little  round  fpots 
all  over  the  body. 

42.  Labrus  Commerfonii,  Commerfon’s  wrafle:  rays 

in  the  dorfal  fin;  teeth  nearly  equal  in  both  jaws;  rays 
in  the  anal  fin  ;  back  and  much  of  the  tides  belpread 
jjvith  little  round  equal  . fpots,  as  in  the  preceding. 
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43.  Labrus  laevxs,  the  fmooth  wrafle:  if  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin;  the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper;  teeth 
large,  recurved,  equal  ;  lateral  line  almoft  ftraight  ;  tail  a 
little  crefcent-lhaped;  fcales  hardly  vifible ;  five  large 
fpots  or  bands. 

44.  Labrus  macropterus,  the  large-finned  wrafle  :  20 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  21  in  the  anal  ;  molt  of  thefe  rays 
long  and  thready  ;  tail-fin  femicircular  ;  a  black  fpot  on 
the  hinder  angle  of  the  opercula,  which,  and  the  head, 
are  fealy  like  the  back. 

43.  Labrus  1 5-aculeatus,  the  15-fpined  wrafle:  -if  rays 
in  the  dorfal  fin,  3  in  the  anal  ;  12  in  the  tail  ;  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  longeft  ;  teeth  fmall  and  equal  ;  gill-covert  an¬ 
gular  ;  fix  tranfverfe  ftripes  on  the  back  and  neck.  This 
and  the  following  probably  inhabit  the  great  Indian  Gulf, 
and  about  the  South-Sea  iflands.  The  lateral  line  is  in¬ 
terrupted. 

46.  Labrus  macrocephalus,  the  great-headed  wrafle  : 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin ;  -ji  in  the  anal ;  the  head  large,  nape 
and  (pace  between  the  eyes  much  railed;  the  lower  jaw 
the  longeft  ;  teeth  hooked,  equal,  (landing  apart ;  tail-fin 
in  two  rounded  lobes,  and  with  a  light  border;  pectorals 
trapezium-fhaped. 

47.  Labrus  Plumierii,  Plumier’s  wrafle:  rays  in  the 

dorfal  fin,  -jL  in  the  anal,  blue  ftripes  on  the  head  ;  body 
filvery  fpotted  with  blue  and  gold  ;  fins  gold-colour  ;  a 
tranfverfe  crooked  ftripe  on  the  caudal  ;  6  or  7  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills.  Inhabits  America  ;  lateral 
line  gold-colour.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  beautiful  fpe¬ 
cies.  Defcribed  from  Plumier’s  manufcripts. 

48.  Labrus  Gouanii,  Gouan’s  wrafle  :  rays  in  the  dor¬ 

fal  fin  ;  the  anal;  gill-covert  in  three  pieces,  not  fealy 
like  the  back, terminating  inabroad  rounded  prolongation; 
lateral  line  very  faint  ;  a  pointed  appendage  between  the 
ventrals;  tail  femilunar.  Its  country  is  unknown,  this  and 
the  following  being  part  of  a  Dutch  collection  given  (fays 
Cepede)  to  France.  The  teeth  are  hooked,  largelt  in  front. 

49.  Labrus  enacanthus,  the  nine-fpined  wrafle:  rays 

in  the  dorfal  fin  ;  lateral  line  interrupted  ;  fix  tranfverfe 
ftripes  on  the  body,  and  two  on  the  caudal  fin,  which  is 
femilunar  ;  two  or  three  large,  ftrong,  hooked,  teeth  at 
the  extremity  of  each  jaw  ;  fcales  large. 

50.  Labrus  rubo-lineatus,  the  red-lined  wrafle  £§  rays 
in  the  dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal  ;  four  long  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  ftanding  apart ;  the  upper  jaw  rather  longeft  ;  eleven 
or  twelve  thin  longitudinal  red  ftripes  on  each  fide  ;  an 
ocellated  fpot  at  the  origin  of  the  dorfal,  and  another  at 
the  bafe  of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  a  little  crelcent-fhaped. 
Inhabits  the  quickfands  and  coral  rocks  about  the  ides 
of  Madagafcar  and  Reunion;  defcribed  by  Commerfon  in 
his  Latin  MS.  The  lateral  line  is  ramified  or  fprigged. 
Colour  brown  ;  fins  flefli-colour. 

51.  Labrus  pavo,  the  peacock  wrafle :  body  varied  with 
blue,  green,  red,  and  hoary.  There  are  5  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  31  in  the  dorfal  fin,  14  in  the  pec¬ 
torals,  9  in  the  ventrals,  14  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail. 
This  fpecies  is  placed  by  Cepede  at  the  head  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  divifion  with  the  tail-fin  entire,  but  without  deferib- 
ing  that  (in,  whether  ftraight,  rounded,  or  lanceolated  ; 
we  have  therefore  left  it  where  Gmelin  has  placed  it, 
among  thofe  with  forked  tails.  It  inhabits  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  near  Syria  ;  and  is  a  moft  beautiful  fpecies. 
It  exhibits  almoft  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
upper  furface  is  green  mingled  with  yellow,  interfperfed 
with  red  and  blue  fpots  of  the  brighteft  hue;  fpots  of  a 
fnnilar  colour,  hut  (mailer,  fparkle  upon  the  opercula, 
and  upon  the  anal  and  tail  fins,  which  laft  is  violet,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  colour  of  indigo  ;  the  front  of  the  dorfal  is  blue 
and  purple  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  body  are  two  beautiful 
brown  fpots  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  of  a  bright  red.  The 
body  and  tail  are  long  and  comprelfed;  there  is  one  row 
of  teeth  in  the  jaws  ;  the  perioral  fins  are  rounded  ;  the 
rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  longer  as  they  approach 
the  tail.  Length  a  foot  or  more. 
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II.  Tail  entire,  i.  e.  either  Jlraight,  rounded,  or  fpear-Jhaped. 

52.  Labrus  hiatula,  the  gaping  wrafle  :  no  anal  fin  ;  6  or 
7  black  bands  on  the  body.  Cepede  has  made  this  a  dif- 
tinfil  genus,  (Hiatula,)  on  account  of  its  wanting  the  anal 
fin.  It  was  firft  oblerved  at  Carolina  by  Dr.  Garden. 
The  lips  are  retractile,  w'rinkled  within ;  and  the  fpinous 
rays  of  the  dorfal  fin,  towards  the  tail,  are  furnifhed  with 
a  long  filament,  as  in  moll  of  the  genus  ;  the  fimple  rays 
equal.  The  teeth  in  the  jaws  are  crooked  and  fliarp,  thole 
in  the  palate  orbicular.  The  dorfal  is  black  in  the  pofte- 
rior  part  ;  gill-coverts  punftured  at  the  edge.  There  are 
fix  or  feven  tranfverfe  black  ftripes  or  bands  on  the  body; 
the  tail  rectilinear. 

53.  Labrus  marginalis,  the  tnarginated  wrafle  :  body 
browniih  ;  edge  or  margin  of  the  dorfal  and  pedtoral  fins 
tawny.  Country  not  known. 

54.  Labrus  ferrugineus,  the  ferruginous  wrafle  :  body 
ferruginous  without  fpots.  Inhabits  India. 

55.  Labrus  ocellatus,  the  eye-tailed  wrafle:  dorfal  fin 
filamentous;  an  eye-lhaped  fpot  at  the  middle  of  the  bafe 
of  the  caudal.  Country  not*knowm. 

56.  Labrus  melops,  the  melops :  dorfal  fin  filamentous 
like  the  preceding,  and  wdth  the  anal  variegated;  a  brown 

emilunar  fpot  behind  each  eye.  Inhabits  the  fouthern 
European  feas. 

57.  Labrus  Niloticus,  the  Egyptian  wrafle:  dorfal,  anal, 
and  caudal,  fins  clouded.  Inhabits  Egypt,  chiefly  the 
Nile.  Brown,  in  his  late  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  defcribes  it,  “  like  the  white  trout,  but  lometimes 
weighing  5olbs.”  If  he  means  the  fhape  of  the  tail  to  be 
like  that  filli ,  this  fpecies  fhould  belong  to  the  firft  divifion. 

58.  Labrus  lulcus,  the  blinking  wrafl'e  :  all  the  fins 
yellow  ;  upper  eyelid  black.  Prevailing  colour  yellow  ; 
country  unknown. 

59.  Labrus  cinereus,  the  cinereous  wrafle:  body  grey 
with  darker  fpots,  a  black  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the  tail.  This 
is  Gmelin’s  64th  fpecies,  labrus  grifeus-,  but,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  grifeus,  the  5th  fpecies,  (our  20th,)  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Cepede  in  altering  the  fpecific  name  to  cinereus. 
It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  is  three  inches  long  ;  oval 
compielfed.  Cheeks  with  a  few  bluelines;  iris  green  ; 
fiiouth  fmall ;  teeth  final!,  the  fore-ones  larger;  fins  red- 
riifli,  with  dulky -yellow  fpots;  tail  yellowilli  towards  the 
bafe. 

60.  Labrus  Cornubius,  the  gold-finny  :  a  large  black 
fpot  near  the  tail ;  firlt  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  tinged  with 
biack.  It  inhabits  the  Cornilh  coafls,  and  is  about  a  palm 
long;  fimilar  to  the  tench;  fnout  like  a  hog;  tail  ilraight. 

61.  Labrus  mixtus",  the  yellow-and-blue  labrus  :  body 
variegated  with  yellow  and  blue;  front  teeth  largelt.  The 
tapper  furface  is  blue  with  brown  and  yellow  fhades  ;  un¬ 
der  part  yellow.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  coafls  of 
Dalmatia  ;  refembles  I,,  pavo. 

62.  Labrus  fulvus,  the  yellowilh  wrafle  :  body  tawny, 
tail  convex.  Inhabits  North  America.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  large,  with  three  or  four  large  teeth  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  fome  fmall  ones  in  the  palate; 
the  lower  jaw  the  longed,  and  furnifhed  with  a  row  of 
fmall  teeth ;  there  is  a  flrong  fpinein  the  tail-fin ;  feales  fmall. 

’  63.  Labrus  merula,  the  blackbird  wrafle  :  body  blackifli 
blue.  The  ventral  fins,  as  in  mod  of  the  fpecies,  have  1 
fpinous  and  5  articulated  rays  ;  the  dorfal  has  10  fpines, 
each  with  a  filament,  and  15  articulated  rays;  tail-fin 
ftraight.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  has  gained  it  the 
name  of  blackbird  ever  fince  the  days  of  Arifiotle.  It 
was  common,  and  very  natural,  to  diflinguilh  animals  lit¬ 
tle  known  by  fome  peculiarity  in  colour  or  form  fimilar 
to  one  more  familiar ;  but  fome  naturalids  went  farther  ; 
they  pretended,  that  of  this  fpecies  there  were  individuals 
entirely  white,  as  occafionally  may  be  found  among  the 
blackbirds  ;  and  this  change  from  black  to  white  was 
faid  to  be  regular,  periodical,  annual,  and  common  to  all 
the  fpecies;  whereas  among  birds  we  know  it  to  be  very 
rare,  and  fubjefl  to  no  rule.  Arifiotle  fays,  that  this  fifh 
and  theTurdus  merula  appear  in  all  their  beauty  of  glofly 
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black  in  the  fpring,  having  pafied  the  winter  in  the  rocky 
bottoms  of  the  fea-fhore,  but  that  for  the  red  of  the  year 
they  are  white.  It  is  poflible,  that  in  certain  countries, 
the  want  of  food,  or  its  peculiar  qualities,  the  nature  and 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  fome  other  caufes,  might 
combine  to  tarnilh  the  glee's  of  the  feales,  and  give  them 
a  grey  or  dirty-white  appearance.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
of  a  beautiful  red,  as  in  many  birds  of  black  plumage. 
Inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe.  Scales  large;  teeth  large  and 
bent  back  ;  jaws  equal. 

64.  Labrus  rone,  the  rone:  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin, 

that  fin  filamentous  and  very  long;  f  m  the  anal;  caudal 
rectilinear,  with  14  rays;  the  upper  lurface  dark  red  with 
green  flreaks  ;  under  furface  red  mingled  with  yellow. 
Inhabits  the  feas  of  Norway. 

65.  Labrus  fuliginofus,  the  clouded  wrafle:  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  anal  ;  lower  jaw  the  longed ;  the 
two  firlt  teeth  in  each  jaw  longer  than  the  red  ;  the  head 
variegated  with  green,  red,  yellow  ;  four  or  five  tranfverfe 
flripes  on  the  body.  The  dorfal  fin  is  dark  purple  with 
fome  dots  of  a  lighter  blue;  the  pectorals  reddifh  with  a 
black  fpot  at  the  bafe  ;  the  ventrals  varied  with  black, 
blue,  purple,  and  greenifli  ;  the  anal,  black  inclining  to 
blue  ;  the  caudal,  green  mixed  with  brown  ;  and  there  is 
a  fmall  black  fpot  at  the  extremity  of  each  lateral  line. 
This  and  the  two  following  haunt  the  rocks  about  the 
ifles  of  Madagafcar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon. 

66.  Labrus  tamianotus,  the  ribband  wrafle  :  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  anal ;  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw 
longer  than  the  red;  rugofities  difpofed  in  rays  about  the 
eyes  ;  two  broad  longitudinal  green  dripes  upon  each 
fide  ;  feales  on  part  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  is  ftraight ; 
coloured  marks,  likeChinefe  letters,  along  the  lateral  line. 
Cepede  has  named  this fufeus,  from  the  colour  of  the  back 
and  head  which  are  brown;  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins, 
are  bordered  with  green  ;  the  ventrals  greenifli  ;  the  pec¬ 
torals  yellow  at  their  origin,  brown  at  their  extremity. 

67.  Labrus  centiquadrus,  the  chequered  wrafl’e:  9  fila¬ 
mentous  fpines  and  13  articulated  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin, 
-£4  in  the  anal ;  the  four  firfl  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
two  in  front  of  the  lower  longer  than  the  red  ;  head  red- 
difh  ;  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  and  tail  marked  it* 
fquares  alternately  white  and  purple  black.  Red  lines 
and  dots  appear  upon  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  and  a  black 
fpot  upon  each  pedloral  ;  the  caudal  is  yellowifh. 

68.  Labrus  marmoratus,  the  marbled  wrafle:  10  fpines 
and  13  articulated  (longer)  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  in 
the  anal  ;  teeth  equal,  Handing  apart,  tail  ftraight ;  the 
furface  befpread  with  little  dark  fpots  and  larger  whitifti 
ones,  fo  as  to  appear  mottled  or  marbled.  This  and  the 
following  were  obferved  by  Commerfon  in  the  Great 
Equatoreal  Ocean. 

69.  Labrus  macrourus,  the  great-tailed  wrafle:  26  rays 
in  the  dorfid  fin,  19  in  the  anal;  fnout  narrow  and  pro¬ 
truded;  teeth  large,  flrong,  and  triangular;  10  ramified 
rays  in  the  caudal  fin,  which  is  ftraight,  and  very  large 
compared  with  the  other  fins;  longitudinal  ftripes  or  lines 
on  the  back  ;  a  fpot  at  the  origin  of  the  dorfal  fin  ;  molt 
of  the  tail,  anal,  and  extremity  of  the  dorfal  fin,  of  a  dark 
colour  ;  14  rays  in  each  peCtoral  fin. 

70.  Labrus  iulis,  the  rainbow-fifh  :  two  fpines  in  the 
anal  fin,  a  ferpentine  tawny  ltripe  along  each  fide  ;  fides 
bluifli.  The  membrane  of  the  giils  has  6  rays,  the  pecto¬ 
ral  fins  14,  the  ventrals-?-,  the  anal  14,  the  tail  15,  and  the 
dorfal  A*,.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  four  fharp 
bent  teeth  in  front,  and  two  rows  of  conical  teeth  alone- 
the  fides  Handing  apart  ;  Willughby  fpeaks  of  one  row 
only ;  but,  in  fo  fmall  a  fifh,  he  might  ealily  overlook  the 
inner  row,  which  are  very  minute.  The  palate  and 
tongue  are  fruooth,  but  there  are  fome  pearl-fliaped  teeth 
in  the  throat.  The  noftrilsare  double,  and  near  the  eyes. 
The  pupil  is  black  ;  the  iris  orange-coloured.  The  gill- 
coverts  are  fmooth  ;  the  Angle  gill  lies  under  the  front 
one;  the  aperture  is  wide,  and  the  membrane  moftly  con¬ 
cealed.  The  trunk  is  narrow  and-  thin  ;  the  back  and 
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belly  are  round  ;  the  anus  is  nearer  to  the  head  than  to 
the  tail-fin.  The  lateral  line  is  clofe  to  the  back,  and  has 
' a  conliderable  curve  near  the  end  ;  it  appears  ferrated  all 
the  way.  The  fcales  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  ikin  ;  they 
are  final!,  thin,  and  ferrated;  hence  the  fifh  is  rough  to 
the  touch  when  the  hand  is  puffed  upwards.  The  loft 
rays  of  the  fins  are  in  general  double,  but  even  the  fpiny 
rays  are  not  ftiff.  The  female  is  black  on  the  back,  the 
male  green.  The  flripe  mentioned  as  part  of  the  lpecific 
character  begins  at  the  hind-head,  and  runs  irregularly 
quite  to  the  tail-fin;  a  dark  violet  flripe  runs  juft  below 
it;  the  reft  of.  the  Tides,  and  the  belly,  are  white,  with 
faint  ftripes  of  violet.  The  dorfal  fin  is  bright  orange  at 
the  upper  and  fore  part,  and  pale  violet  at  the  bafe,  which 
lalt  is  moftly  the  colour  of  the  other  fins.  Colours  fo  va¬ 
rious  and  bright  have  gained  this  fifh  the  name  of  maid, 
damjel ,  young-jijh,  rainbow,  &c.  Belon  declares  it  to  be 
the  molt  beautiful  inhabitant  of  the  fea  ;  but,  fince  fo 
many  beautiful  fpecies  have  been  found  in  the  Ball  In¬ 
dies,  Linnaius  is  content  with  placing  it  in  the  firft  rank  for 
beauty  in  the  Teas  of  Europe.  Cetti,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlifputes  even  this  preference  ;  he  fays,  that,  except  the 
violet  and  yellow  ltripes,  there  is  nothing  but  ordinary 
white,  and  fome  red  and  yellow  badly  fhaded  on  the  fins; 
and  thefe  obfervations  he  made  on  the  fifh  while  yet  alive, 
and  juft  taken  out  of  the  water.  But  Salvian,  Rondele- 
tius,  Willughby,  and  more  recently  Brunniche  and  Cepede, 
join  with  Belon  in  praifing  the  beauty  of  its  colours;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  fifh,  like  many  others  we  have 
fpoken  of,  may  be  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
influence  of  age,  food,  feafon,  climate,  &c.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  alfo  that  Cetti  might  have  feen  females  only,  whofe 
colours  are  not  fo  bright  as  thofe  of  the  males.  There  is 
a  variety,  which  is  red  on  the  upper  furface,  white  be¬ 
neath,  tail-fin  green,  opercula  blue. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  muft  have  been  plentiful  in  the  Grecian  Seas, 
fince  Ariftotle  places  it  among  fifh  which  go  in  flioals  ; 
but  Salvian  fays  they  are  always  feen  fingly  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Rome.  Rondeletius  found  them  in  plenty  at  An¬ 
tibes,  in  France,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa  ;  he  avers  that 
they  bit  his  feet  while  he  was  bathing,  which  Bloch  does 
not  credit.  Haffelquift  met  with  it  in  the  Nile,  Cavolini 
in  Sardinia,  Forfkal  at  Malta,  and  Brunniche  at  Marfeil- 
les.  Rondeletius  defcribes  it  only  as  the  length  of  a  fin¬ 
ger,-  but  Bloch  pofieffed  a  fpecimen  which  was  near  eight 
inches  long.  Elian  and  Oppian  reckon  this  fifh  fo  veno¬ 
mous  as  to  make  any  fifh  it  only  touches  very  hurtful  to 
man  ;  however,  it  is  daily  eaten  without  prejudice,  and 
Galen  reckons  it  wholefome  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  Its 
food  is  ihell  and  other  fifh ;  it  depofits  its  fpavvn  in  ftony 
places  in  fpring.  It  is  caught  with  a  net,  but  more  eafily 
■with  a  line,  as  it  bites  freely. 

71.  Labrus  paroticus,  the  blue-eared  wrafle:  lateral  line 
curved,  fins  rufous,  gill-coverts  fky-blue.  The  dorfal  fin 
has  -gE  rays,  the  pedtoral  fins  n,  ventrals  6,  anal  and  tail 
14.  each.  Inhabits  India.  The  front  teeth  the  largeft  ; 
the  back  is  grey,  the  belly  whitifh. 

72.  Labrus  fuillus,  the  fwinifh  wrafle  :  dorfal  fin  fila¬ 
mentous,  with  rays;  a  black  fpot  above  the  tail.  The 
pedtoral  fins  have  1  3  rays,  ventrals  -J-,  anal  and  caudal 
14.  Inhabits  the  European  Seas,  or  Northern  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  prevailing  colour  in  this  fpecies  is  violet ; 
the  lower  jaw  and  pedtoral  fins  fometimes  bright  yellow. 

73.  Labrus  guaza,  the  guaza:  body  brown;  tail  round¬ 
ed,  the  rays  extending  beyond  the  membrane.  Inhabits 
the  main  ocean. 

74.  Labrus  ofphronemus,  the  goramy  :  6  rays  in  each 
ventral  fin,  the  firft  fpinous,  the  lecond  filamentous  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  tip  of  the  tail-fin ;  hind  part  of  the  back  much 
railed  ;  lateral  line  ftraight ;  tail  rounded.  The  membrane 
of  the  gills  has  6  rays,  in  the  dorlal,  -|§  in  the  anal, 
14  foft  raysin  each  pedtoral,  and  16  in  the  caudal.  Ofphro- 
ne.-nus  is  the  generic  name  given  to  this  fifh  by  Commer- 
ion.  It  is  large,  and  extremely  good  food ,  it  grows  to  the 
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length  of  fix  feet, and,  being  high  in  proportion,  it  furnifli.es 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  good  and  wholefome  aliment. 
Commerfon  obferved  it  at  the  Mauritius  in  February  1770. 
It  had  been  brought  from  China,  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  from  Batavia,  where  it  inhabitsalfo.  It  is  not  common 
at  Bengal,  but  might  be  eafily  bred  there.  It  was  firft 
bred  in  ponds  ;  and  thence  fpread  into  the  rivers,  where 
it  multiplied  confidefably,  and  prefcrved  all  its  good  qua¬ 
lities,  fo  as  to  be  one  of  the  belt  frefh- water  fifh  about 
Mauritius.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  bringing  fome  alive,  and  fit  for  breeding,  into 
England  or  France.  The  body  is  compreffed,  but  very 
broad  or  high  ;  the  under  part  of  the  belly  and  tail,  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  carinated;  the  height  of  the 
fiih  diminifhes  fuddenly  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  tail- 
fin.  Broad  fcales  cover  the  body,  tail,  opercula,  and 
head  ;  while  fmaller  ones  extend  over  a  conliderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
there  are  two  flight  furrows  inclining  towards  the  muz¬ 
zle;  the  upper  jaw  is  moveable,  the  lower  the  longefl  ; 
each  is  furnifhed  with  a  double  row  of  teeth,  the  outer 
row  fliort,  and  bent  inwards,  the  inner  row  fmaller  and. 
clofer.  There  is  a  hard  flefhy  fubftance  in  the  palate  ; 
the  tongue  is  whitifh,  drawn  back  as  it  were  into  the  gul¬ 
let,  and  fixed  there;  the  noftrils  double  ;  the  operculum 
in  two  pieces,  the  firft  piece  excavated  at  bottom,  the  fe- 
cond  has  a  point  towards  the  pectorals,  and  is  bordered 
by  a  membrane.  Within  the  mouth,  and  above  the  gills, 
there  is  an  ethmoid  bone,  (called  by  Commerfon  labyrin- 
thiform ,)  lying  in  a  particular  cavity  ;  the  ufe  of  which, 
he  fays,  deferves  to  be  inquired  into.  The  dorfal  fin  be¬ 
gins  rather  backward,  and  increafes  in  height  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  tail,  where  it  takes  a  rounded  form.  The 
anus  is  very  forward  towards  the  throat,  as  is  always  the 
cafe  where  the  anal  fin  is  very  extenfive  ;  in  this  fpecies, 
it  is  longer  even  than  the  dorfal,  which  is  very  rare. 
The  general  colour  of  this  fifh  is  brown,  with  fome  red- 
difh  tints  which  are  lighter  on  the  fins  than  on  the  back, 
fcales  on  the  fides  and  belly  filvery,  edged  with  brown. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  goramy  is  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  following  fpecies. 

75.  Labrus  trichopodus,  the  chinned  labrus :  mouth  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  the  lower  jaw  formed  like  a 
chin  ;  ventral  fins  long  and  briltly,  each  confifting  pro¬ 
perly  but  of  one  long  filamentous  ray  ;  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  have  each  18  rays.  This  fpecies  refembles  the  L. 
trichopterus  in  the  form  of  the  ventral  fin,  which  is  as 
long  as  the  whole  fifh  ;  it  is  from  Commerfon’s  MSS.  and 
Cepede  has  placed  it  firft  in  his  genus  Trichopodus,  or 
briltly  feet.  The  conformation  of  the  head  is  very  remark- 
ble  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  protruded,  rounded,  raifed,  and 
bent,  fo  as  to  referable  the  human  chin;  the  pofition  and 
dimenfions  of  the  mouth,  the  fliape  of  the  lips,  the  place 
and  fize  of  the  eyes,  the  double  opercula  like  cheeks,  the 
convexity  of  the  forehead — all  bring  to  mind  a  grofs  re- 
femblance  of  a  man’s  face  ;  there  are  no  fcales  on  the 
head  and  face ;  the  broad  laminae  which  occupy  their 
place  look  like  a  fkin.  The  body  and  tail  are  compreffed, 
but  high  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length.  The  dorlal. 
and  anal  fins  are  low,  and  nearly  alike  ;  the  pectorals 
fliort,  broad,  and  round ;  caudal  ftraight. 

76.  Labrus  bimaculatus,  the  bimaculated  wraffe  :  dor¬ 
fal  fin  filamentous ;  a  brown  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the 
body  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  tail.  The  two  firft  rays  of 
the  ventral  fins  are  filamentous  ;  the  anal  lanceolated,  the 
extremity  of  the  dorfal  falcated.  The  body  is  of  a  pale 
colour;  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Britifh  feas. 

77.  Labrus  pundtatus,  the  pundtated  wrafle:  dorfal  fin 
filamentous,  body  with  longitudinal  lines  fpotted  with 
brown.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  15,  the  ventrals  the  anal  the  tail  16,  and 
the  dorfal  *-|.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  Hoping  ;  the  nof¬ 
trils  are  midway  between  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  the  eyes 
have  a  nidtating  membrane,  a  black  pupil,  and  yellow 
iris.  The  fcales  on  the  pafterior  operculum  are  as.  large 
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as  thofe  on  the  body,  which  happens  but  feldom  ;  and 
there  is  no  fifh  with  a  rounded  tail-fin  whofe  other  fins 
are  fo  (harp  at  the  points  as  in  this.  The  body  is  thin 
and  broad,  covered  with  large,  round,  fmooth,  (cales,  ex¬ 
tending  over  part  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  though  in 
thofe  places  they  are  not  fo  large.  The  anus  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  back  and  belly  are  round  :  back 
brown  ;  belly  and  fides  lighter,  marked  with  nine  longi¬ 
tudinal  yellow  ftripes  with  brown  fpots  ;  there  are  black 
ftripes  upon  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins ;  the  pec¬ 
torals  and  ventrals  are  dark  grey.  The  foft  rays  of  all 
the  fins  are  long  and  bifurcated  ;  the  feventh  of  the  pec¬ 
toral  is  the  longeft,  the  fecond  of  the  ventral,  the  laft  but 
one  in  the  dorfal  and  anal  5  thefe  rays  are  fo  long,  that 
they  look  like  hairs.  There  is  a  round  black  fpot  on  the 
head,  fides,  and  tail.  Bloch  gives  12  rays  to  the  anal  fin, 
of  which  he  fays  4.  are  fpinous,  which  he  makes  the  fpe- 
cific  character.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Suri¬ 
nam  ;  and  probably  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

78.  Labrus  oflifagus,  the  bone-eater:  dorfal  fin  with  30 
rays.  This  is  the  Linnsean  fpecific  charabter  ;  yet  Gme- 
lin  gives  17  fpinous  and  14  articulated  rays,  in  all  31,  to 
the  dorfal  fin  ;  Cepede  alters  the  fpecific  character  to  cor- 
refpond  with  this  number;  Turton  alters  the  number  of 
rays  to  correfpond  with  the  fpecific  charafter.  There  are 
15  rays  in  the  peClorals,  ^  in  the  anal  Cepede),  |  in 
the  venfrals,  and  13  in  the  tail.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  a  very  obfcure  fpecies.  It  is 
not  known  whence  it  gained  the  appellation  of  ojjifagus, 
or  ojfiphagus  as  Cepede  more  properly  writes  it;  Turton 
makes  it  ojjifragiis,  or  bone-breaker,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  eagle. 

79.  Labrus  rupeftris,  the  rock-wraffe  :  17  fpines  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  which  is  filamentous;  a  brown  fpot  at  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  tail.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5 
rays,  the  peftora!  fins  13,  the  ventrals  ,the  anal  ,  the 
tail  17,  the  dorfal  i-|.  The  head  is  marked  on  botli  fides 
with  blue  ftripes,  which  go  round  the  eye,  and  along  to  the 
muzzle.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  row  of  little  (harp  teeth,  of  whicli  the  four  in  front  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  longer  than  the  reft  ;  the  tongue  is  thick, 
moveable,  and  fmooth  ;  the  palate  is  fmooth  alfo  ;  but 
there  are  two  bones  oppofite  each  other  in  the  gullet  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  (hort  round  teeth  proper  for  triturating  the 
aliment.  The  lips  are  flefhy;  the  noftrils  are  double,  one 
pair  round,  the  others  oval.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
black,  iris  gold-colour.  The  front  operculum  is  minutely 
ferrated,  double,  and  covered  with  fmaller  fcales  than  the 
other;  the  (ingle  gill  is  found  on  its  interior  furface.  The 
aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide;  the  membrane  covered. 
The  fcales  are  fmooth  ;  the  anus  is  much  nearer  the  tail 
than  the  head.  The  belly  is  white  ;  t  the  back  greenifh 
yellow.  On  the  body  there  are  tranfverfe  brown  ftripes, 
and  longitudinal  red  ones.  -The  fins  are  cinereous,  but 
there  is  a  black  patch  at  the  origin  of  the  dorfal  near  the 
head.  Bloch  places  this  in  his  genus  Lutjanus,  of  which 
the  ferrature  of  the  opercula  is  the  generic  character;  but 
he  feems  to  confound'  it  with  the  Labrus  Cornubius,  as 
he  adds  feveral  of  the  fynonyma  which  in  Gmelin  accom¬ 
pany  that  genus.  This  l'pecies  is  found  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the  Baltic  ;  many  are 
caught  about  the  rocky  fhores  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
efpecially  at  Chriftianfund.  They  differ  in  fize  according 
to  the  places  where  they  ..are  caught,  but  probably  do  not 
exceed  fix  inches.  The  flefh  is  white,  and  eafy  of  digef- 
t-ion,  except  (fays  Pontopiddan)  thofe  caught  near  Weyle 
in  Norway,  which  are  too  fat.  They  are  cooked  divers 
•ways,  like  the  river-perch. 

80.  Labrus  onitis,  the  graffy  wraffe:  dorfal  fin  filamen¬ 
tous  ;  belly  fpotted  with  cinereous  and  brOw.n.  General 
colour  brown ;  tail-fin  rounded,  and  yellow.  Inhabits 
the  ocean. 

81.  Labrus  viridis,  the  parrot- wraffe  s  body  green,  with 
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a  blue  line  on  each  fide.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean; 
under  furface  yellow,  fometimes  with  blue  fpots  on  the 
belly.  Cepede  calls  this  L.  pfittacus,  the  parrot,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  Bloch’s  ' L.  viridis  in  the  firft  divifion, 
which  we  have  named  viridis  vittatus. 

82.  Labrus  lurdus,  the  thruth  labrus  :  body  oblong, 
green,  fpotted  ;  iris  golden.  Inhabits  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  feas  ;  fcarcely  a  foot  long.  The  body  is 
fometimes  green,  the  peftoral  fins  pale  yellow,  the  ventral 
blue  ;  fometimes  deeper  green,  (hilling  beneath  the  late¬ 
ral  line,  with  golden  fpots  on  the  chin,  and  white  ones 
in  the  middle  ;  and  fometimes  aboye  yellow,  with  white 
fpots;  beneath  (livery,  with  red  veins. 

83.  Labrus  exoletus,  the  five-fpined  wraffe  :  dorfal  fin 
filamentous  ;  a  blue  line  on  the  body;  five  fpines  in  the 
anal  fin  :  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  in  the  pefforals  and  tail 
13,  ventrals  i,  ana!  -fe.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  Norway,  and  fometimes  in 
Greenland. 

84.  Labrus  Chinenfis,  the  Chinefe  wraffe  :  dorfal  fin 
filamentous,  body  livid,  crown  blunt.  In  the  dorial  fin 

rays,  peflorals  13,  ventrals  f,  anal  ^ ,  caudal  12.  In¬ 
habits  Ada,  on  the  coafts  to  Ctiina.  In  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Turton  marks  23  rays  to  the  anal  fin  ;  probably 
errors  of  the  prefs. 

85.  Labrus  Japonicus,  the  Japanefe  wraffe  :  entirely  of 
a  fine  full  yellow  colour.  The  dorfal  fin  has  rays,  the 
pectorals  16,  ventrals  •£-,  anal  ■§,  tail  18.  Six  inches  long; 
inhabits  Japan  ;  oblerved  by  Houttuyn.  The  dorfal  fin 
is  filamentous  ;  opercula  fcaly  like  the  body  ;  teeth  (mall 
and  iharp. 

86.  Labrus  boops,  the  ox-eyed  wraffe  :  lower  jaw  the 
longeft,  two  dorf.il  fins.  The  fir (t  dorfal  fin  has  rays, . 
the  fecond  12,  pectorals  14,  ventrals  anal  ix,  tail  22, 
Large  (harp  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  the  longed. 
The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  by  their  width  approach 
each  other,  occupying  almoft  entirely  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  The  opercula  are  covered  with  fcales  fimilar  to 
thofe  on  the  back.  Inhabits  Japan.  In  Cepede  we  find 
this  fpecies,  and  feveral  of  the  Scitenas,  in  a  feparate  genus, 
between  the  Labrus  and  Sciasna,  exprelling  by  its  name, 
Cheilodipterus,  that  it  has  the  extenfible  lips  of  the  La¬ 
brus,  and  two  dorfal  fins  like  the  Sciaena. 

87.  Labrus  chromis,  the  pale  wraffe  :  dorfal  fins  nearly 
united  ;  fecond  ray  of  the  anal  very  large,  thick,  and 
compreffed.  The  firft  dorfal  fin  has  10  rays,  the  fecond 
■gL-,  peftorals  18,  ventrals  6,  anal  y,  tail  19.  Inhabits  Ca~ 
rolina  ;  where  it  is  called  the  drum ,  from  the  noife  it  is 
imagined  to  make.  Obferved  by  Dr.  Garden ;  fize  of 
the  river-perch.  Body  dull  filvery,  with  brown  bands. 
Gill-coverts  one-toothed,  not  ferrate ;  firft  ray  of  the  anal 
fin  very  (hort  and  (iiff. 

In  fome  refpefls  this  refembles  the  Cheilodipterus  cya- 
nopterus,  or  blue-fin,  of  Cepede,  defcribed  from  Plumier’s 
MSS.  Cepede’s  account  is  as  follows  :  Nine  rays  in  the 
firftdorfal  fin  ;  dorfals  and  caudal  blue ;  tail  ftraight;  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  lower,  which  is  furnifhed  with  a  barbie. 
Inhabits  South  America  between  the  tropics.  Gill-covert 
in  three  pieces  ;  the  third  piece  toothed  fo  as  to  prefent 
two  prolongations  towards  the  tail ;  the  upper  rounded,  the 
Lower  Iharp.  The  lateral  line  exactly  divides  the  colours 
of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  ;  for  above  that  line  there 
are  tints  of  gold,  red,  and  green,  in  narrow  unequal  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftripes,  undulating  and  inclining  towards  the  tail  5 
under  the  line,  the  bands  are  ftill  more  irregular  and  finu- 
ous,  the  colours  only  green  and  brown.;  the  pectoral,  ven¬ 
tral,  and  anal,  fins,  are  gold-colour;  dorfal  and  tail  blue;. 

88.  Labrus  cheilodipterus,  the  two-finned  labrus  :  ten 
fpines  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  fecond  filamentous  ;  tail 
rounded  ;  lower  jaw  the  longeft;  feveral  rows  of  jagged 
teeth.  There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  -fp 
in  the  fecond  dorfal,  17  in  each  pectoral,  £  in  each  ventral, 
•|  in  the  anal,  20  in  the  caudal.  This  is  defcribed  by  Ce¬ 
pede  from  a  female- fpecimen  fent  him  from  Cayenne  by 
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citizen  Leblond.  It  inhabits  South  America,  or  that  part 
ot'  America  which  lies  between  the  tropics.  The  oper¬ 
culum  is  in  two  pieces. 

Sg.  Labrus  linearis,  the  ftraight  wraffe  :  body  oblong  ; 
all  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  fpinous  except  the  laft.  The 
dorfal  tin  has  §~  rays,  peiftorals  12,  ventrals  6,  anal  15, 
tail  12.  The  dorfal  fin  is  very  long  5  the  head  compreff- 
cd  ;  general  colour  white  or  whitifh  ;  front  teeth  largelt. 
Inhabits  South  America  and  India. 

90.  Labrus  lunulatus,  the  lunulated  wraffe  ;  body 
greenilh  brown  with  darker  bands;  fcales  with  each  a  fer¬ 
ruginous  band  ;  bread  fpeckled  with  red.  There  are  5 
rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  in  the  dorfal  fin,  12 
in  the  pectorals,  in  the  ventrals,  in  the  anal,  13  in 
the  tail.  Inhabits  Arabia;  a  foot  long;  fcales  broad,  en¬ 
tire,  grooved.  Head  fomewhat  comp  re  tied ;  iris  greenifh- 
brown.  Gill-coverts  with  a  red  fpot  towards  the  bale,  the 
hinder  part  generally  marked  with  a  tawny  lunule,  fur- 
rounded  with  black  on  the  membrane;  gill-membrane 
greenilh,  with  two  tawny  lpots.  Lateral  line  interrupted. 
Peitoral  fins  ronnded,  yellow,  the  rell  green,  the  Ipaces 
between  the  rays  red  or  fpotted  with  red  ;  tail  rounded. 

91.  Labrus  varic-gatus,  the  flriped  wrafie:  body  red, 
with  four  lateral  parallel  olive  ltripes,  and  as  many  blue 
ones.  Five  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  Ao  *n  ^ie 
dorfal  fin,  15  in  the  peftorals,  £  in  the  ventrals,  and 

in  the  anal.  Inhabits  the  Britilh  coafts ;  ten  inches  long; 
body  oblong.  Lips  large,  double  ;  gill-coverts  cinereous 
ftriped  with  fine  yellow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dorfal 
fin  a  broad  bed  of  rich  blue,  middle  part  white,  the  reft 
red  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  pectoral  fins  a  dark  olive  fpot ; 
ventral  and  anal  fins  tipt  with  fine  blue  ;  tail  rounded, 
upper  half  blue,  lower  yellow. 

92.  Labrus  venofus,  the  veiny  wrafie:  green,  with  red 
anaftomozing  veins;  a  black  fpot  on  the  operculum  and 
dorfal  fin.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  body  oval,  cotn- 
prefifed,  three  inches  long.  Sides  of  the  head  with  a  few 
red  longitudinal  lines ;  filaments  and  band  011  the  dorfal 
fin  red. 

93.  Labrus  guttatus,  the  fpotted  wrafie:  body  reddifh 
variegated  with  black ;  a  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of 
the  tail-fin.  This  alfo  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
is  three  inches  long.  Body  oblong,  comprefied,  with  very 
minute  white  fpecks  in  rows  and  black  fpots.  Iris  green  ; 
under  each  eye  two  oblique  black  lines.  Fins  pale  ru¬ 
fous;  anal  fpeckled  with  white,  and,  with  the  ventrals, 
fometimes  green. 

94.  Labrus  coquus,  the  cook  :  body  purple  and  dark 
blue,  beneath  yellow  :  tail  rounded.  A  fmall  fpecies, 
which  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

95.  Labrus  cinasdus,  the  fordid  wrafie:  body  pale  yel¬ 
low,  back  purple,  dorfal  fin  reaching  from  head  to  tail. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  where  it  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Athenaeus,  and  even  of  Ariftotle, 
being  named  alphejlas,  and  cinedas,  becaufe  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  feen  two  together,  one  fwimming  clofe  to  the  tail 
of  the  other.  This  filh,  like  moft  of  thofe  which  haunt 
rocky  places,  called  Jaxatiles,  is  foft,  tender,  eafy  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  extrenjely  good  for  weak  ftomachs.  Throat 
narrow  ;  teeth  notched  or  lobated. 

96.  Labrus  albo-vittatus,  the  white-ftriped  wrafie:  ^ 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  anal  ;  one  row  of  fmall 
fbarp  teeth  in  each  jaw;  lips  very  thick  ;  body  oblong ; 
colour  yellowifh,  two  very  long  white  ftripes,  and  a  fhorter 
above  them,  along  each  fide;  tail-fin  rounded. 

97.  Labrus  cseruleus,  the  blue  wrafie  :  rays  in  the 

dorfal  fin,  ~  in  the  anal  ;  general  colour  blue,  with  yel¬ 
low  fpots  and  bluilh  ftripes  ;  a  large  blue  fpot  in  front  of 
the  dorfal  fin  ;  ventrals,  anal,  and  caudal,  edged  with  blue ; 
teeth  longeft  in  front.  This  is  faid  by  Cepede  to  inhabit 
the  Britifh  feas,  as  well  as  Norway  and  Denmark. 

98.  Labrus  lineatus,  the  lineated  wraffe:  rays  in  the 

dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal ;  fnout  long,  front  teeth  much 
•longer  than  tne  reft ;  hind  head  railed  and  convex ;  body 
Jlong,  tail  rounded  ;  back  reddifh,  fides  blue,  brealt  yel¬ 
low  j  belly  pale  blue;  four  longitudinal  green  ftripes  on 
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each  fide.  The  ventral,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  tipped 
with  red;  the  latter  yellow  at  the  bafe;  a  blue  fpot  on  the 
front  part  of  the  dorfal  fin.  This  is  a  Britifh  fpecies. 

99.  Labrus  maculatus,  the  maculated  wraffe:  the  fins 
fpotted  ;  20  Spines  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  membrane  of 
the  gills  contains  5  rays,  the  peftoral  fins  14,  the  ventrals 

the  anal  5^,  the  tail  17,  and  the  dorfal  §§■.  The  head 
terminates  in  a  blunt  fnout ;  there  is  one  row  of  fharp 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  lowermoft  are  the  largeft  ;  the  pa¬ 
late  and  tongue  are  Smooth,  but  the  gullet  is  rough  with 
lmall  teeth.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyes, 
and  under  the  anterior  operculum  lies  the  Single  gill.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  iris  gold-colour.  The  gills 
have  a  wide  aperture,  and  the  membrane  is  in  part  con¬ 
cealed  ;  on  the  front  operculum  are  the  apertures  to  the 
pituitary  canals.  The  body  is  pretty  broad,  and  thick  in 
proportion.  The  anus  is  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head. 
The  fcales  are  broad,  thin,  and  fmooth,  covering  part  of 
the  tail-fin,  which  is  rounded.  The  back  is  dark  yellow, 
the  belly  lighter  ;  alternate  ftripes  of  blue  and  brown  on 
the  breaft ;  the  colours  of  the  male  are  the  brighteft.  The 
fins  are  yellow  inclining  to  violet,  and  ornamented  with 
brown  fpots;  the  laft  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  much 
longer  than  the  reft.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  North  Sea, 
where  it  feeks  the  (hallows,  not  exceeding  two  fathoms 
deep,  near  the  fhores  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  the  bay  called 
Chriftianfbucht,  near  Haaven.  In  the  North  Sea  it  attains 
the  length  of  fifteen  inches;  it  is  fat,  flefhy,  and  well- 
tafted.  In  Denmark  it  is  called  fea-carp. 

100.  Labrus  inermis,  the  unarmed  wraffe:  no  fpines  in 
the  fins  ;  body  very  long ;  lateral  line  ftraight,  or  nearly 
fo  ;  a  longitudinal  line  with  black  fpots  upon  each  fide. 
The  general  colour  is  green  ;  the  back  brown  ;  whitifh 
fpots  on  the  fides.  Inhabits  the  Arabian  Sea ;  difcovered 
by  Forikal. 

101.  Labrus  ariftatus,  the  rough  wraffe:  32  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  25  in  the  anal  ;  body  comprefied,  oval ;  fcales 
fhort,  each  raifed  up  by  two  bones  ;  teeth  (landing  apart, 
two  in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  protruded.  Difcovered  at 
China  by  Sparrman. 

102.  Labrus  bivittatus,  the  two-ftriped  wraffe;  two 
brown  ftripes  along  the  body;  the  upper  one  running  over 
the  eye.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  14,  the  ventrals  the  anal  -A.,  the  tail  13,  the 
dorfal  .  The  head  is  fomewhat  broad  at  the  top,  coin- 
preffed  at  the  fides;  in  other  refpefts,  the  head,  mouth, 
&c.  refemble  the  other  fpecies.  The  eyes  have  a  nictat¬ 
ing  membrane  ;  pupil  green,  iris  yellow.  The  body  is 
narrow,  and  covered  with  large  l'cales.  The  fins  end  in 
a  point,  except  the  tail,  which  is  rounded.  The  back 
and  belly  are  red  ;  the  fides  yellow’,  which  on  the  fins  is 
(haded  with  violet;  the  tail-fin  is  violet  with  yellow  fpots 
Country  unknown. 

103.  Labrus  macrolepidotus,  the  great-fcaled  wraffe: 
2%  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  16  in  the  anal.  The  membrane 
of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  pectoral  fins  12,  the  ventrals  6, 
the  anal  16,  the  tail  19.  The  head  is  fhort,  comprefied, 
and  fmooth  ;  jaws  of  equal  length,  with  a  row  of  fnarp 
teeth  in  each,  of  which  the  foremoft  are  the  largeft  ;  the 
palate  and  tongue  are  fmooth,  but  there  are  teeth  in  the 
gullet.  The  noftrils  are  oval,  and  midway  between  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  The  eyes  are  vertical,  and  have  a  black 
pupil  in  a  yellow  iris  ;  underneath  are  two  Semicircular 
rows  of  pores,  or  pituitary  canals.  The  gills  have  a  wide 
aperture,  and  the  membrane  is  loofe  ;  the  opercula  are 
compofed  of  feveral  little  plates,  and  the  fingle  gill  1ms 
under  the  anterior  one.  The  body  is  thin ;  the  back  and 
belly  are  carinated.  The  lateral  line  runs  near  the  back, 
and  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin  ;  the  belly 
is  fhort,  and  the  anus  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail ;  the 
tail-fin  is  rounded.  The  fcales  are  thin,  fmooth,  round, 
and  ftretch  over  part  of  the  tail-fin.  The  dorfal  fin  is 
(hallow,  but  extends  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
The  body  is  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour,  the  fides  lighter 
than  the  back  and  belly  ;  the  head  is  yellow,  and  there 
are  fpots  of  violet  on  the  opercula  j  the  fins  are  pale  yel- 
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low  inclining  to  violet,  and  there  are  Tome  dark-blue 
fpots  at  the  beginning  of  the  dorfal.  This  fpecies  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

104.  Labrus  cyanocephalus,  the  blue-head  :  head  blue, 
lateral  line  interrupted.  There  are  5  rays  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gills,  32  in  the  peCtoral  fin,  ■§■  in  the  ventral, 
*4  in  the  anal,  in  the  tail,  and  --L.  in  the  dorfal.  The 
Itructure  of  the  head  refembles  the  other  fpecies:  the  nof- 
triis  are  fingle,  but  divided  within  ;  they  are  oval,  and 
placed  nearly  mid  way  between  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The 
eyes  are  fmall,  the  pupil  black,  iris  yellowifh.  The  gills 
have  a  large  aperture  ;  the  membrane  is  loofe,  and  the 
hinder  operculum  ends  in  a  point.  The  lateral  line  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  back  is  dark  blue,  fides  filvery  ;  fins  grey, 
inclining  to  green  ;  tail-fin  rounded.  The.fc.ales  are  large, 
round,  and  thin.  Country  unknown  ;  the  original  from 
which  this  account  is  taken  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Linke 
at  Leipfic. 

105.  Labrus  guttulatus,  the  dropped  wraffe  :  round, 
filver  drops  or  fpots  on  the  body,  and  all  the  rays 
of  the  fins  foft.  The  pectoral  fins  have  each  13  fays, 
the  ventrals  6,  the  anal  9,  the  tail  16,  the  dorfal 
19.  The  head  and  mouth  are  like  the  preceding  fpecies; 
the  nodrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyes  ;  the  pupil  is 
black,  iris  filvery.  The  fcales  are  hard,  and  covered  with 
a  membrane.  The  fides  are  blue,  the  back  brown,  the 
belly  whitifh ;  the  fpots  on  the  fides  and  on  the  anal  fin 
are  filvery,  thofe  on  the  dorfal  yellow  ;  the  head  is  blue 
decorated  with  filvery  (tripes,  one  of  which,  of  a  vermi¬ 
cular  form,  runs  from  the  top  of  the  eye  to  the  fin  of  the 
tail.  The  whole  of  this  beautiful  fi(h  appears  as  if  (tudded 
with  filver  and  precious  (tones  ;  the  fpots  are  round,  like 
new-fallen  drops  of  rain.  The  tail-fin  is  rounded,  and 
ramified.  Its  country  is  unknown;  the  original  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Linke  at  Leipfic;  length  about  five  inches. 
See  Plate  I.  fig.  2. 

106.  Labrus  teffellatus,  the  wainfcoted  wraffe:  few  fcales 
about  the  eyes  and  opercula.  There  are  4  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  16  in  each  pedforal  fin,  a  in  each 
ventral,  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail,  and  in  the  dor¬ 
fal.  The  mouth  is  fmall,  with  one  row  of  fmall  (harp 
teeth  ;  jaws  equal.  The  fcales  are  very  fmall  and  foft; 
near  the  eyes,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  operculum, 
there  is  only  one  patch  of  fcales,  which  Angularity  has 
f'urniftied  the  fpecinc  character.  The  eyes  have  a  nictat¬ 
ing  membrane;  the  pupil  is  black,  in  a  filvery  iris;  in 
iVont  of  thefe  are  the  double  noftrils,  and  from-  four  to  fix 
pores,  which  probably  are  apertures  to  the  pituitary  ca¬ 
nals.  On  the  opercula  and  bread  are  home  fmall  brown 
fpots  on  a  filvery  ground ;  but  there  are  larger  fpots,  run¬ 
ning  one  into  another,  like  old  wainfcoting,  on  the  body. 
The  back  is  violet-colour ;  the  fides  filvery  5  the  ventral 
fins  are  black,  the  red  blue  and  yellow ;  the  fins  are  all 
rounded,  and  all  the  foft  rays  are  ramified.  This  fpecies 
is  from  Norway  5  and  is  diown  at  fig.  3. 

107.  Labrus  5-maculatus,  the  five-fpotted  wrafie  :  the 
head  covered  with  fcales,  and  15  (pines  in  the  dorfal-fin. 
The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  pectoral  fins  15, 
ventrals  A,  anal  tail  16,  dorfal  25.  The  head  and  mouth 
are  as  in  the  other  fpecies,  except  the  greater  quantity  of 
fcales  (like  the  Sciasna)  as  mentioned  above.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iris  yellow  ;  the  nodrils  are  foli- 
tary  and  oval ;  under  the  eye  is  a  curved  line  of  pituitary 
pores.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  is  for  the  mod  part 
concealed.  There  is  a  black  fpot  on  the  fnout,  one  on 
the  pofterior  operculum,  another  on  the  anal  fin,  and  two 
on  the  dorfal,  whence  the  name.  The  fins  are  (hort,  with 
dichotomous  rays.  The  colour  of  this  filh  is  yellow  mix¬ 
ed  with  violet ;  on  the  head  the  violet  colour  prevails  ; 
the  fins  are  yellow,  (haded  with  violet  at  the  ends.  This 
fpecies  is  from  Norway. 

108.  Labrus  microlepidotus,  the  fmall- fcaled  wrafie  : 
no  fpots,  the  opercula  fcaly.  There  are  12  rays  in  the 
pectoral  fins,  A  in  the  ventrals,  in  the  anal,  18  in  the 
tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  narrow,  and  with- 
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out  fcales  as  far  as  the  opercula;  thi  nodrils  are  fingle, 
and  near  the  eyes  ;  thefe  have  a  black  pupil,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  yellow  iris  inclofed  in  a  broader  one  of  the  colour  of 
filver.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  a  row  of  (harp 
teeth  not  clofe  together.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is 
wide,  and  the  membrane  covered.  The  anus  is  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  fcales  are  very  fmall.  The 
head  and  back  are  dirty  yellow,  the  fides  and  belly  fil¬ 
very ;  the  fins  are  white  (haded  with  brown;  the  dorfal 
fin  is  moftly-  brown;  the  foft  rays  are  four-branched;  tail, 
rounded.  The  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

109.  Labrus  tinea,  the  common  wraffe,  or  old  wife. 
Size  and  habit  of  a  carp,  or  rather  of  a  tench.  The  fcales 
large;  nofe  prominent ;  lips  large,  doubled,  fleihy,  refiex, 
and  retractile;  eyes  red;  teeth  difpofed  in  two  rows,  the 
fil'd  being  conic,  the  fecond  very  minute,  and  as  if  de- 
figned  for  fupporters  to  the  red;  in  the  throat  three  tu- 
berculated  bones,  two  above,  and  one  below;  thefe  ferve 
to  comminute  the  tedaceous  food  on  which  the  animal 
chiefly  lives.  General  colour  pale  red,  more  or  lefs  tinged 
either  with  orange  or  brown;  but  fometimes  elegantly  va¬ 
ried  with  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  fpots  :  fins  red,  fpotted 
and  dreaked  with  blue  ;  pectorals  large  and  rounded. 
Native  of  the  European  Teas ;  and  ufually  found  in  deep 
waters  about  rocky  coadsi  This  is  (hownat  fig.  4.  Plate  II. 

no.  Labrus  ballan,  the  ballan  wrafl'e :  body  yellow, 
fpotted  with  orange  ;  above  the  nofe  a  deep  furrow,  far- 
thed  gill-covert  with  a  depreflion  radiated  from  the  cen¬ 
tre.  This  is  found  during  fummer  in  great  (hoals  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  coming  from  the  coad  of  Norway  ;  it  is  about 
the  fize  ofL.  tinea,  of  which  probably  it  is  only  a  variety. 
The  author  of  Britifii  Fiflies”  confiders  this,  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  following,  to  be  one  individual  fpecies. 
See  the  article  Labrus  tinea  in  Dr.  Rees’s  New  Cyclopaedia. 

in.  Labrus  vetula,  the  fea  old  wife:  ventral,  anal,  and 
tail,  fins,  edged  with  black.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  6  rays,  the  peCtoral  fins  14,  ventrals  anal  A,  tail 
16,  dorfal  a*.  The  head  is  wedge-draped,  and  the  fcales 
begiir  at  the  eyes  5  near  thefe  are  the  nodrils,  which  are 
double.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  a  row  of 
(harp  teeth  ;  the  palate  and  tongue  are  fmooth,  but  there 
are  three  bones  armed  with  pearl-fhaped  teeth  in  the 
throat.  The  eyes  are  near  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  pupil 
is  black,  the  iris  blue,  and  they  are  furnidied  with  the 
niClating  membrane.  The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture, 
and  the  membrane  is  more  than  half  concealed ;  the  oper¬ 
cula  are  fcaly,  and  the  fingle  gill  exids  in  this  fpecies. 
The  body  and  half  the  tail-fin  are  covered  with  fmall 
fcales  ;  tail  rounded.  The  anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  head  is  reddifli  ;  the  body  yellow,  with  dark, 
fpots  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  back.  The  fins  are 
modly  bluifli,  with  a  number  of  fpots  on  the  anal,  tail, 
and  dorfal.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  Norway,  on  the  coad 
of  Brittany,  and  in  Normandy.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches  ;  it  is  flefhy  and  well-taded  ;  and 
much  edeemed  by  the  Bas  Bretons,  who  fait  and  prelerve 
it.  Whence  it  gained  the  name  of  old  wife  it  is  not  eafy 
to  guefs.  See  fig.  5.. 

1 12.  Labrus  Johjiius,  the  kamt.  This  and  the  following 
are  made  a  new  genus  by  Bloch  ;  and  named  by  him  af¬ 
ter  Mr.  John  of  Tranquebar,  who  tranfmitted  the  two 
fpecies  contained  in  it,  and  a  vad  number  of  other  fifties.' 
The  generic  characters  are,  The  head  covered  with  fcales, 
the  opercula  not  ferrated,  and  the  dorlal  fins  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  Thele  fidies  have  a  long  body  ;  the  fird  dorfarfiru 
is  raifed,  and  confids  of  hard  prickly  rays  ;  the  other  is 
narrow,  with  foft  rays.  The  Tamuls,  or  Malabars,  give 
this  genus  the  name  of  kattalei,  and  they  diftinguifii  as 
many  as  eighteen  fpecies,  of  which  Bloch  deferibes  only 
two.  The  fpecific  character  therefore  will  be,  the  dorlal 
fin  prefenting  two  different  parts,  and  the  protrufion  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays, 
the  pedtoral  fins  16,  the  ventrals  A,  the  anal  |,  the  tail  18, 
the  dorfal  ^ .  The  head  is  round,  comprefl’ed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  fcales  fimilar-  to  thofe  on  the  back  ; 
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the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  fnout  hanging  over  a  little;  there 
are  feveral  rows  of  (harp  teeth,  and  the  palate  is  rough 
alfo.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes 
are  vertical,  the  pupil  black  in  an  orange  iris.  The  lirlt 
piece  of  the  operculum  is  narrow,  the  fecond  broad  ;  the 
gills  have  a  large  aperture,  and  the  membrane  is  for  the 
molt  part  concealed.  The  back  is  rounded;  the  lateral 
line  is  broad,  nearly  ftraight ;  and  of  a  faint  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  foft  rays  of  the  anal  and  tail  are  fix-branched, 
of  the  reft  they  are  divided  into  four.  The  back  and  fides 
are  blue,  the  belly  yellow,  the  dorfal  and  tail  fins  blue, 
the  others  a  beautiful  red  ;  tail  rounded.  This  fpecies  is 
eighteen  inches  long  ;  it  is  caught  at  all  feafons  about 
Tranquebar,  in  the  fea,  for  in  rivers  it  is  never  feen  ;  it 
is  fat  and  good  eating,  efpecially  in  December.  The  fifn- 
ermen  fay  it  has  no  fixed  time  for  fpawning.  The  Mala¬ 
bar  name  is  carutta ,  which  Bloch  and  Ctpede  have  chofen 
for  the  fpeclfic. 

1 1 3.  Labrus  aneus,  the  aney  :  the  fpecific  character  is 
the  protrufion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  dorfal  fin  divided 
as  before.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  5  rays,  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  T4,  ventrals  6,  anal  9,  tail  18,  dorfal  .  The 
mouth  is  large  ;  the  teeth  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  (harp. 
The  lateral  line  is  narrow,  curved  near  its  origin,  and  runs 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  back.  The  head,  eyes, 
and  fliape  of  the  dorfal  fin,  refemble  the  preceding.  The 
back  and  front  part  of  the  dorfal  fin  are  blackifh  ;  the 
fides  white  ;  the  pedloral  and  ventral  fins  are  brown  red  ; 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  dorfal,  and  the  anal  and  tail  fins, 
are  red  at  the  bafe,  and  bluifh  in  other  parts.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  alfo  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  it  is  not  fo  good 
food  as  the  preceding,  which  in  other  refpefts  it  refem- 
bles.  The  Indian  name  is  and  kattalei,  which  we  have  pre¬ 
fer  ved. 

1 14.  Labrus  cingulum,  the  belted  wraffe  :  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin,  16  in  the  anal  ;  two  teeth  in  front  of  each 
jaw  larger  than  the  reft  ;  fnout  pointed  ;  front  part  of  the 
body  livid,  hind  part  brown,  a  whitifh  belt  or  band  round 
the  middle;  fmall  lenticular  dark  purple  fpots  on  the 
bead,  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins;  tail  rounded.  This  and 
the  following  feven  are  defcribed  by  Cepede  from  Com- 
merlon’s  manufcripts.  They  all  inhabit  the  Great  Equa- 
toreal  Ocean,  and  feas  which  communicate  with  it ;  the 
prefent  fpecies  has  been  more  particularly  obferved  at  the 
Mauritius,  or  I  fie  of  France.  The  rim  of  the  dorfal  and 
anal  fin  is  often  whitifh  ;  and  there  is  commonly  on  the 
bind  part  of  the  operculum  a  black  fpot  with  a  white  point 
in  the  middle,  like  the  pupil  of  an  eye  encircled  by  its  iris. 

115.  Labrus  digramma,  the  two-lined  wraffe:  rays 

in  the  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  anal ;  the  lower  jaw  rather 
'iongeft,  two  front  teeth  longer  than  the  reft  ;  two  lateral 
lines,  the  upper  one  terminating  beyond  the  dorfal  fin, 
and  uniting  with  the  oppofite  line;  the  lower  one  begins 
nearly  under  the  middle  of  the  dorfal  fin,  and  runs  into 
the  tail-fin,  which  is  rounded. 

xi  6.  Labrus  hololepidotus,  the  fcaly  wraffe  :  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal ;  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  nearly 
equal ;  fcales  all  over  the  head  and  opercula  fimilar  to 
thofe  on  the  back  ;  opercula  pointed  ;  tail  rounded. 

117.  Labrus  taeniourus,  the  tail-banded  wraffe  ;  20  rays 
an  the  dorfal  fin,  Aj  in  the  anal ;  teeth  large,  ftanding 
apart ;  fcales  large,  with  a  dark  border  ;  lateral  line  hardly 
vifible ;  a  broad  ltripe  or  band  acrofs  the  tail-fin,  which 
is  rounded. 

1 18.  Labrus  hortulanus,  the  garden  labrus  :  ^  rays  in 
the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  low  ;  in  the  anal ;  inout  pro¬ 
truded;  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  nearly  horizontal ;  two  la¬ 
teral  lines  uniting  about  the  middle  of  the  dorfal  fin  ;  tail 
rounded,  with  16  rays;  fpots  on  the  head  and  opercula, 
and  on  the  fide  of  each  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  ; 
the  furface  of  the  body  and  tail  divided  by  Hoping  lines 
into  lozenge-fhaped  partitions,  with  a  fpot  in  the  middle 
of  each,  fomewhat  like  plots  or  beds  in  a  garden. 

119.  Labrus  fparoides,  the  broad  wraffe:  rays  in  the 

dorfal  fin,  as  in  the  anal ;  the  height  or  breadth  of  the 
budy  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail  5  a 


dent  over  the  eyes ;  lower  jaw  Iongeft ;  head  and  gill- 
coverts  fcaly  like  the  back;  tail-fin  rounded,  containing 
37  rays;  the  fides  irregularly  fpotted.  From  Bofc’s  ma- 
nufcripts. 

120.  Labrus  leopardus,  the  leopard  wraffe  :  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin,  ~  in  the  anal  ;  the  fpines  of  the  dorfal 
higher  than  the  membrane  ;  mouth  large,  two  teeth  in 
front  of  each  jaw  larger  than  the  reft  5  operculum  in  two 
pieces  ;  pe&oral  and  tail  fins  rounded  ;  fcales  hardly  vifi¬ 
ble  ;  a  black  line  from  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  opercu¬ 
lum,  a  very  dark  ftripe  acrofs  the  tail  ;  fpots  made  up  of 
other  fmaller  fpots  on  the  head,  body,  tail,  dorfal,  and 
anal  fins,  like  a  leopard’s  fkin.  . 

121.  Labrus  malapteronotus,  the  foft-backed  wraffe  :  it 
rays,  all  foft,  in  the  dorfal  fin,  whence  the  name.  Lower 
jaw  a  little  protruded  ;  front  teeth  bent  forwards ;  a  dark 
fpot  on  the  hind  part  of  the  operculum  ;  lateral  line  bent ; 
tail  rounded  ;  three  whitifh  fpots  upon  each  fide  of  the 
body. 

122.  Labrus  Diana,  the  Diana  wraffe  ;  J-§  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal  ;  the  dorfal  fin  in  three  diftinft 
parts,  the  caudal  rounded,  and  confiding  of  12  rays.  Four 
large  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  two  in  front  of  the 
lower  ;  one  large  tooth  bent  forward,  at  each  corner  of 
the  mouth;  each  fcale  marked  with  a  fmall  dark-coloured 
crefcent,  whence  the  name.  Obferved  by  Commerfon  in 
the  Great  Equatoreal  Ocean. 

123.  Labrus  macrodontus,  the  great-toothed  labrus  ; 
A-f-.rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  -fe  in  the  anal  ;  laft  rays  Iongeft; 
tail  rounded,  with  14  rays;  fcales  large;  hind  head 
raifed  ;  four  ftrong  hooked  teeth  at  the  extremity  of  each  5 
a  large  one  bent  forward  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Country  unknown  ;  this  being  part  of  a  Dutch  collection 
brought  to  Paris  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

124.  Labrus  Neuftria,  the  Neuftrian  wraffe,  or  great  old 
wife:  -|f-  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal,  and  7  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  ;  tail  rounded,  with  15  rays  ; 
teeth  equal,  ftrong,  ftanding  apart ;  back  marbled  with 
yellow,  brown,  and  green ;  fides  with  yellow,  brown,  and 
white.  The  dorfal  fin  is  coloured  like  the  fides  of  the 
fifh  ;  the  reft  of  the  fins  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  back. 
Inhabits  the  fhores  of  the  ancient  Neuftria.  This  and 
the  next  are  from  the  manufcripts  of  cftizen  Noel  of 
Rouen,  who,  however,  would  place  them  among  the  Che- 
todons. 

125.  Labrus  calops,  the  fine-eyed  wraffe:  |-|  rays  in 
the  dorfal  fin,  in  the  anal  ;  eyes  black,  "very  large  and 
bright,  hence  the  name;  lateral  line  ftraight,  fcales  ftrong 
and  broad  ;  a  large  brown  fpot  juft  beyond  each  pedtoral 
fin.  There  is  a  row  of  double  fharp  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
The  back  is  of  a  brownifh  colour  ;  the  whole  fifn,  except 
the  head,  is  covered  with  large  fcales  of  fingular  bright- 
nefs.  Flefh  white  and  firm,  like  young  cod  ;  air-bladdex 
very  large. 

126.  Labrus  cruentatus,  the  bloody  wraffe  :  rays  in 

the  dorfal  fin  ;  teeth  fhort,  even,  diltinCt  ;  lower  jaw  the 
Iongeft  ;  eye  very  large  ;  lateral  line  very  near  the  back  ; 
tail-fin  tapering  to  the  end,  and  rounded  ;  general  colour 
filvery,  with  very  large  irregular  blood-coloured  fpots; 
the  fins  are  golden.  A  beautiful  fpecies.  This  and  the 
following  were  obferved  in  America  by  Plurnier. 

127.  Labrus  pfittaculus,  the  paroquet  wraffe  :  18  rays  in 
the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  very  low,  yellow,  and  nearly  equal 
throughout;  12  in  the  anal  and  tail;  mouth  fmall,  jaws 
nearly  equal ;  body  oblong,  tail  rounded.  General  colour 
green,  with  three  red  ftripes  along  each  fide,  and  one  on 
the  dorfal  fin  ;  a  black  ltripe  on  each  eye;  a  red  ftripe 
edged  with  blue  from  the  eye  to  the  origin  of  the  dorfal 
fin,  and  on  the  hinder  rim  of  each  piece  of  the  opercu¬ 
lum ;  the  anal  fin  is  yellow  with  a  red  border;  the  caudal 
is  yellow  alfo,  with  four  or  five  ftripes,  which  are  crooked, 
concentric,  unequal  in  fize,  alternately  red  and  blue. 

128.  Labrus  perdica,  the  partridge  wraffe;  tail  even, 
back  ftraight,  crown  fmooth  ;  body  with  indented  yellow 
ftripes  on  each  fide.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fea  round 
Conltantinople.  Head  above  bvovyn3  beneath  reddiflt- 
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white.;  hinder  gill-coverts  unarmed,  ending  in  a  rounded 
angle,  and  blue  at  the  tip  ;  lateral  line  above  favv-toothed. 
Dorfal  and  anal  fins  reddifh  ;  pectorals  with  a  blue  fpot 
at  the  bafe. 

129.  Labrus  comber,  the  comber:  back,  fins,  and  tail, 
red;  belly  yellow;  tail  rounded;  (Cepede  fays  fpear- 
fliaped.)  This  inhabits  the  coalt  of  Cornwall ;  has  a  flen- 
der  fmall  body.  A  parallel  fmooth  even  fiivery  ltripe 
reaches  from  the  gills  to  the  tail  on  each  fide,  below  the 
lateral  line.  The  operculum  is  lengthened  out,  and 
rounded  at  its  extremity. 

130.  Labrus  melapterus,  the  black-finned  wraffe:  fins 
black  ;  eight  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  branchial  mem¬ 
brane  has  five  rays,  the  pedtoral  fins  12,  the  ventrals  6,  the 
anal  13,  the  tail  15,  the  dorfal  29.  The  head  is  Hoping  ; 
the  mouth  fmall ;  each  jaw  armed  with  two  canine  teeth 
and  a  row  of  grinders  ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  bent  outwards  ;  the  palate  is  fmooth  ;  the  noftrils 
fingle,  round,  and  near  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  fmall, 
with  a  black  pupil  and  orange  iris,  and  bordered  with  pi¬ 
tuitary  canals  in  a  radiated  form.  The  aperture  of  the 
gills  is  large,  and  the  membrane  almoft  entirely  concealed. 
The  fcales  are  large  and  fmooth,  with  a  light-brown  ra¬ 
diated  fpot  upon  each  ;  the  anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a  red  brown  ;  the  belly, 
tail,  opercula,  and  round  the  eyes,  green  ;  the  fides  yel- 
lowifh ;  the  fins  black,  except  the  peftoral  which  is  brown. 
This  fpecies  is  from  Japan,  where  it  is  called  ikan  cacatoea. 

131.  Labrus  trimaculatus,  the  red  wrafl'e  :  body  red, 
with  two  large  fpots  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dorfal  fin, 
and  a  third  between  that  fin  and  the  tail.  There  are  five 
rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  in  the  dorfal  fin, 
15  in  the  peftorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  12  in  the  anal.  The 
head  is  narrow,  and  without  fcales  as  far  as  the  eyes,  near 
which  appear  the  double  noftrils.  The  aperture  of  the 
mouth  is  fmall ;  the  jaws  nearly  equal  in  length,  with  a 
row  of  fliarp  teeth,  of  which  the  front  ones  are  the  longeft ; 
the  tongue  is  moveable,  and  fmooth,  as  is  the  palate,  but 
the  throat  is  exafperated  with  round  grinding  teeth.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  iris  yellow.  The  front  opercu¬ 
lum  is  covered  with  very  fmall  fcales,  and  conceals  the 
fingle  gill ;  the  aperture  is  wide,  and  the  membrane  for 
the  molt  part  concealed.  The  trunk  is  narrow  ;  the  fcales 
fmall,  extending  over  part  of  the  tail-fin.  The  belly  is 
round;  the  back  lliarp  ;  the  anus  is  nearer  the  tail  than 
the  head.  The  fins  are  rounded  ;  “  the  ventrals  (fays 
Bloch)  lie  farther  back  than  the  pectorals  ;”  they  do  in¬ 
deed  begin  rather  farther  back,  but  not  fo  decidedly  as  to 
require  that  this  filh  fliould  be  removed  into  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  order.  The  whole  filh  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which 
is  lighter  on  the  fides;  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are 
fometimes  edged  with  blue,  as  expreffed  in  the  Plate  III. 

fig-  6-. 

This  fpecies  is  from  Norway,  being  found  at  Cbriftian- 
fund  near  Haaven,  where  it  is  called  fudernaal.  It  attains 
a  foot  in  length,  living  on  thell-filh,  and  is  delicate  food. 
“  It  is  ftrange,”  adds  Bloch,  “  that  Gmelin  fliould  not 
have  introduced  this  filh  into  his  lalt  edition  of  Linnaeus.” 
That  accurate  obferver  for  once  was  guilty  of  an  overfight ; 
this  is  the  57th  fpecies  of  Gmelin’s  edition.  We  find  this 
filh  alfo  on  o.ur  own  coafts;  it  is  known  in  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefea  and  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

132.  Labrus  chloropterus,  the  green  wraffe:  colourgreen, 
two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  two  fpines  in  the  anal 
fin.  There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  13  in 
the  pedtoral  fins,  A  in  the  ventrals,  12  in  the  anal,  16  in 
the  tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  narrowed  in 
front,  and  ornamented  with  blue  ftripes.  There. are  two 
rows  of  round  teeth  ;  the  outer  row  conical,  and  the  front 
teeth  are  the  largeft ;  the  inner  row  flat  like  pearls ;  at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  projecting  tooth  bent  up¬ 
wards.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyes  5  the 
pupil  is  black,  the  irides  yellow  and  orange.  The  gills 
have  a  wide  aperture,  and  the  membrane  is  partly  con¬ 
cealed.  The  body.is  thin ,  the  fcales  broad,  ftippery,  edged 
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with  yellow,  and  extend  over  part  of  the  tail-fin.  The 
anus  is  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail;  the  fins  end  fliarp, 
except  the  tail,  which  is  round  like  the  reft  of  this  divi- 
fion.  This  filh  is  moftly  of  a  green  colour;  darker  on 
the  back,  lighter  on  the  fides  and  belly  ;  the  fins  are  green 
alfo,  but  fome  darker  than  others.  This  fpecies  is  from 
Japan.  It  is  fliown  at  fig.  7. 

133.  Labrus  fafeiatus,  the  four-banded  wraffe:  broad 
ftripes  or  bands  on  the  body,  and  eight  fpines  in  the  dor¬ 
fal  fin.  Each  pectoral  fin  has  12  rays,  the  ventrals  6,  anal 
13,  tail  14,  dorfal  12.  The  head  is  compreffed  ;  the  fcales 
begin  on  the  front  operculum,  but  there  are  none  on  the 
hinder  one,  which  is  double,  and  of  a  green  colour.  The 
teeth  are  fliort  and  round,  except  two  canine  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw.  This  fpecies  has  very  large  lips,  and 
feems  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  Sparus  and  the 
Labrus.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyes,  which 
have  a  black  pupil  in  a  red  iris.  The  body  is  covered 
with  large  fmooth  fcales,  and  banded  with  four  broad 
brown  ftripes.  The  lateral  line  breaks  off  at  the  end  of 
the  dorfal  fin.  The  back  goes  off  fharp,  the  belly  round¬ 
ed,  and  the  anus  is  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head.  The 
body  is  olive-colour;  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  blackifh, 
the  others  brown.  This  fpecies  is  from  japan  ;  it  is  about 
a  foot  long. 

134.  Labrus  decacantbus,  the  filiated  wraffe:  dorfal  fin 
filamentous  ;  brown  and  white  lines  on  the  body.  Inha¬ 
bits  America. 

135.  Labrus  livens,  the  livid  wraffe  :  dorfal  fin  filamen¬ 
tous  ;  body  livid  brown  ;  tail  rounded.  Inhabits  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  about  a  foot  long. 

136.  Labrus  feina,  the  feina  :  body  greenifh,  with  white 
and  yellow  waves  ;  between  the  eyes  an  impreffed  hol¬ 
low,  and  before  the  hollow  a  groove.  Difcovered  by  For- 
fkal  at  Conftantinople  ;  body  above  white,  with  yellow  ri¬ 
vulets;  belly  ftraight.  Iris  green;  middle  teeth  very 
large  ;  anterior  gill-coverts  flightly  ferrate  behind,  pofte- 
rior  unarmed  ;  lateral  line  interrupted.  Peftoral  fins  yel- 
lowifh,  without  fpots ;  the  reft  obfeure,  yellow  fpotted 
with  blue. 

137.  Labrus  lapina,  the  lapina  wraffe  :  pefforal  fins  yel¬ 
low,  ventrals  blue,  the  reft  violet  fpotted  with  blue.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Forfkal  at  Conftantinople.  Body  oblong-oval, 
above  brown,  beneath  whitifh,  the  fides  greenifh-yellow 
with  three  lines  each  fide,  each  compofed  of  a  double  row 
of  red  fpots.  Head  fpotted  with  red  on  the  fides  ;  under 
the  eye  an  irregular  blue  line  ;  before  the  noftrils  an  ob¬ 
lique  gibbofity ;  iris  blue.  Anterior  gill-coverts  ferrate 
behind,  pofterior  notched. 

138.  Labrus  ramentofus,  the  branched  wraffe:  colour 
greenifh  browm  ;  the  filaments  of  the  firft  dorfal  fpines 
twice  as  long  as  the  rays.  Five  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills,  -gf  in  the  dorfal  fin,  13  in  the  pectorals,  £  in  the 
ventrals  in  the  anal,  12  in  the  tail.  Found  near  the 
fea-lhores  in  Arabia.  Body  lanceolate,  fpotted  with  vio¬ 
let  on  the  fins,  crown,  and  under  the  eyes;  fometimes 
fine  green.  Scales  large,  entire,  rounded,  difpofedin  nine 
rows  from  the  belly  to  the  back.  Iris  above  and  beneath 
brown  ;  the  fides  yellow.  Lips  equal,  the  upper  protrac¬ 
tile  ;  befides  the  row  of  fmall  teeth,  in  the  middle  of  each' 
jaw  there  are  four  teeth  four  times  as  long  as  the  reft. 

139.  Labrus  ocellatus,  the  ocellated  labrus:  greenifh,., 
with  a  fcarlet  ocellate  fpot  behind  each  eye.  In  the  dor¬ 
fal  fin  ^  rays,  11  in  the  peftoral  fins,  in  the  ventrals, 

in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  the  Syrian  (hores. 
Body  fuboval ;  back  yellowifh-brown  ;  head  marked  with, 
irregular  blue  lines.  Gill-coverts  with  an  oblong  oblique 
blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  a  fcarlet  circle,  from  whiclij 
both  above  and  below,  profceeds  a  fcarlet  line;  the  ante- 
rior  truncate  behind  and  flightly  fawed,  the  pofterior  un¬ 
armed  ;  tail  linear. 

140.  Labrus  gibbus,  the  gibbous  wraffe  5  varied  with 
blue  and  orange;  tail  rounded  ;  above  each  eye  a  femi- 
lunar  fpot.  Inhabits  the  Britifti  coafts;  eight  inches 
longj  fcales  large.  Head  Hoping;  neareft  gill-coverts. 

1  _  finely- 
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finely  ferrate;  back  very  much  arched.  Dorfai  and  anal 
fins  lea-green  fpotted  with  black;  pectorals  yellow,  tranf- 
verfely  llriped  with  red  at  the  bafe ;  ventrals  and  caudal 
pea-green. 

141.  Labrns  olivaceus,  the  olive- coloured  wrafle  :  body 
olive-green  ;  the  gill-coverts  tipped  with  blue ;  and  a 
black  fpot  on  the  tail.  Five  rays, in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  in  the  dorfai  fin  peftorals  13,  ventrals  anal 
JSj,  caudal  12.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean;  two  inches 
long.  Body  oblong  comprefled,  beneath  inclining  to  til- 
very.  Head  pointed,  fome what  filvery  ;  iris  green  ;  fore 
teeth  fharp,  intermediate  ones  remote.  Anterior  gill- 
covert  deeply  ferrate,  the  po  fieri  or  one  blue  at  the  tip,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fcarlet  ring.  Fins  the  colour  of  the  body ; 
tail  pale  rufous. 

142.  Labrus  fufcus,  the  brown  wrafle:  body  brown, 
with  blue  lines  and  fpots.  Five  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills,  -§-f  in  the  dorfai  fin,  12  in  the  peftorals,  -t  in  the 
ventrals,  -fa  in  the  anal,  13  in  the  tail.  This  alio  (and 
the  following)  was  obferved  by  Brunniche  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  it  is  about  three  inches  long;  body  compreifed, 
oblong,  beneath  whitifh.  Head  pointed,  and  marked 
with  blue  rivulets;  iris  white,  within  chefnut ;  mouth 
fmail;  anterior  gill-covert  ferrate ;  lateral  line  a  little  arch¬ 
ed,  the  hind  part  crooked.  Dorfai  and  caudal  fins  brown 
fpotted  with  blue;  pefforals  rufous  tipt  with  blue ;  ventrals 
without  fpots;  anal  reddifh  dotted  with  blue. 

143.  Labrus  unimaculatus,  the  one-fpotted  wrafle:  bo¬ 
dy  finely  flriped  with  olive;  a  black  fpot  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  dorfai  fin.  Five  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  in  the  dorfai  fin,  J-  in  the  ventral  in  the  anal, 
and  13  m  the  tail.  Length  of  the  preceding;  body  oval, 
compreifed,  with  about  ten  pale-blue  longitudinal  paral¬ 
lel  draight  lines.  Iris  reddilh-wliite,  with  an  inner  circle 
of  red;  teeth  in  one  row,  the  fore  ones  larger;  anterior 
gill-coverts  ferrate  ;  pedtoral  fins  bluifli. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  found  in  the  Adriatic  fea, 
which  is  reticulated  with  dulky  and  greenifli- filvery  co¬ 
lours. 

144.  Labrus  Adriaticus,  the  Adriatic  wrafle  :  four  broad 
bands  acrofs  the  body ;  rays  in  the  dorfai  fin,  black 
ocellate  fpots  on  its  hind  part.  Inhabits  the  Adriatic, 
body  pale,  three  inches  long.  Head  with  oblique  tawny 
lines;  iris  yellowilh  ;  teeth  very  fmail  ;  anterior  gill  co¬ 
vert  ferrate.  Ventral  and  anal  fins  black  ;•  the  latter  tipt 
with  yellow. 

145.  Labrus  varius,  the  variegated  wrafle:  beautifully 
variegated  with  purple,  green,  blue,  and  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  Mediterranean,  about  Marfeilles;  delicate- and 
wholefome  food. 

III.  Tail-fin  in  three  parts,  or  lobes.  This  third  divifion  is 

from  Cepede,  and  confitts  entirely  of  new  lpecies  de- 

feribed  by  him  from  Commerfon’s  valuable  manuferipts, 

146.  Labrus  trilobatus,  the  trilobated  wrafle:  29  rays 
in  the  dorfai  fin,  17  in  the  anal,  13  in  the  peflorals,  and 
tail.  The  dorfai  fin  is  long  and  low  ;  teeth  large,  lirong, 
nearly  equal ;  head  and  opercula  not  fcaly  like  the  back  ; 
lateral  line  ramified  and  finuous  ;  obfeure  fpots  on  the  body. 
This  and  the  four  following  inhabit  the  great  equatorial 
ocean. 

147.  Labrus  bilunulatus,  the  double  crefcent :  ^  rays 
in  the  dorfai  fin,  which  is  in  two  parts  :  head  not  fcaly 
like  the  back ;  four  large  teeth  in  each  jaw,  lower  jaw 
the  longed;  a  fmail  fpot  on  mod  of  the  feales;  a  large  one 
on  each  fide  at  the  extremity  of  the  dorfai  fin. 

148.  Labrus  Hebra'icus,  the  Hebrew  wrafle  :  21  rays  in 
the  dorfai  fin,  13  in  the  anal,  10  in  the  pectorals,  16  in 
the  tail  ;  marks  like  Hebrew  or  oriental  charadlers  on  the 
head  and  opercula,  which  are  not  fcaly  ;  a  little  fpot  on 
mod  of  the  feales;  a  tranfverfe  dripe  near  the  operculum. 

149.  Labrus  latovittatus,  the  broad-driped  wrafle  :  42 
rays  in  the  dorfai  fin,  41  in  the  anal,  (both  thefe  very 
long,)  11  in  the  tail.  Body  and  head  long;  teeth  nu¬ 
merous,  minute,  equal ;  a  itripe  along  the  bafe  of  the 
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dorfai  fin  ;  a  broad  one  ftraight  from  the  peftoral  to  the 
caudal  fin.  The  lateral  line,  in  this  and  the  following,  is 
firft  bent,  afterwards  draight. 

150.  Labrus  annulatus,  the  annulated  wrafle:  21  rays 
in  the  dorfai  fin,  15  in  the  anal,  7  in  the  pectorals,  13  in 
the  tail  ;  teeth  fmail  and  equal ;  feales  hardly  vifible  ; 
nineteen  narrow,  regular,  uniform,  dripes  or  bands,  quite 
round  the  body.  There  is  a  large  femilunar  fpot  on  the 
bale  of  the  caudal  fin,  occupying  almod  its  own  furface; 
a  (tripe  or  two  along  the  anal  fin,  and  an  oblique  one 
pafling  over  each  eye. 

151.  Labrus  tricufpidatus,  the  triple-tailed  wrafle ;  tail 
trilobated  ;  two  lateral  lines.  There  are  fa  rays  in  the 
dorfai  fin,  12  in  the  pedtorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  fa  in  the 
anal,  12  in  the  tail.  This  lpecies  is  about  the  lize  of  a 
common  carp.  The  general  colour  is  bluifli  brown,  va¬ 
ried  on  the  head,  neck,  and  opercula,  with  lines  and  fpots 
of  red,  white,  and  yellow.  The  pedtoral s  are  yellow,  ef- 
pecially  at  their  origin  ;  the  ventrals  marked  with  red. 
The  head  and  body  are  high  and  thick  ;  mofily  covered 
with  large,  round,  fmooth,  feales.  The  two  front  teeth 
in  each  jaw  longer  than  the  red.  Operculum  bilaminated. 
The  tail-fin  is  very  broad  ;  and  furnilhed  on  its  fide  at  its 
origin  with  three  or  four  appendages,  almod  membranous  ; 
broad  pointed  feales,  very  loofe,  being  attached  only  by  a 
very  fmail  portion  of  their  circumference.  The  dorfai 
and  anal, fins  are  pointed  towards  the  tail.  The  two  late¬ 
ral  lines  are  very  remarkable,  and  draight :  the  upper  one 
runs  from  the  operculum  to  near  the  end  of  the  dorfai 
fin ;  the  ftcond  from  a  correfponding  point  in  the  middle 
of  the  anal  to  the  appendages  of  the  caudal  ;  each  com- 
pofed  of  little  lines  or  firokes,  like  Chinefe  characters. 
Comrnerfon  difeovered  this  fpecies  in  1769  in  the  fea  about 
the  ifiands  of  Madagafcar  and  Mauritius.  Gmelin's  Linn. 
1283.  Bloch,  viii.  95.  Cepede,  iii.  424.  Shaw,  iv.  481. 

LABRU'SCA.  See  Vitis. 

LABUR'NUM.  See  Cytisus. 

LABUS'SIA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  which  runs  into  the  Vich  in  lat.  61.  50.  N.  Ion. 
79. 14.  E. 

LA'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland; 
twelve  miles  north  of  Upfal. 

LA'BY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Teemboo.  Lat.  10.48.  N. 

LAB'YRINTH,  /  \_labyrinthus,  Lat.]  A  maze;  a  place 
formed  with  inextricable  windings. — The  earl  of  Eilex 
had  not  proceeded  with  his  accudomed  warinefs  and  (kill ; 
but  run  into  labyrinths ,  from  whence  he  could  not  dilen- 
tangle  himfelf.  Clarendon. 

Subblk,  day  ; 

Thou  may’d  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 

There  minotaurs  and  ugly  treafons  lurk.  Shakcfpcarc. 

Mention  is  made  of  four  celebrated  labyrinths  among 
the  ancients,  ranked  by  Pliny  in  the  number  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world  ;  viz.  the  Cretan,  Egyptian,  Lemnian, 
and  Italian. 

1.  That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  olded 
of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  and  was  fubfifting  in  his  time 
after  having  dood  3600  years.  He  fays,  it  was  built  by 
king  Petefucus,  or  Tithoes;  but  Herodotus  makes  it  the 
work  of  feveral  kings;  it  flood  on  the  banks  of  the- lake 
Moeris,  and  confided  of  12  large  contiguous  palaces,  con¬ 
taining  3000  chambers,  1500  of  which  were  underground. 
See  the  article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  with  the  fame  admiration  as  Herodotus;  but  not 
one  of  them  tells  us  that  it  was  conllrufled  to  bewilder 
thofe  who  attempted  to  go  over  it;  though  it  is  manifed 
that,  without  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  way.  It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word 
labyrinth,  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  dignifies  a  circumfcribed 
fpace,  interfered  by  a  number  of  paflages,  fome  of  which 
crofs  each  other  in  every  direction  like  thofe  in  quarries 
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fend  mines,  and  others  make  larger  or  fmaller  circuits 
round  the  place  from  which  they  depart,  like  the  fpiral 
lines  we  fee  on  certain  (hells.  In  the  figurative  fenfe,  it 
was  applied  to  obfcure  and  captious  queftions,  to  indirect 
and  ambiguous  anfwers,  and  to  thofe  difcuflions  which,  af¬ 
ter  long  digreflions,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  fet  out.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  361. 

2.  The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  mod  famed  in  hiftoryor 
Fable ;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remarkable  by 
the  ftory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus  who  found  his 
way  through  all  its  windings  by  means  of  Ariadne’s  clue. 
In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  a  plan  of  it,  copied  af¬ 
ter  a  draught  given  by  Meurfius,  taken  from  an  ancient 
done.  But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinth, 
merits  a  more  particular  inquiry.  Diodorus  Siculus  re¬ 
lates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Pliny  as  a  certain  fadt,  that  Dte- 
dalus  condructed  this  labyrinth  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Egypt,  though  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  command  of  Minos,  w  ho  kept  the  Mino¬ 
taur  (hut  up  in  it ;  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  el¬ 
ided,  having  been  either  deftroyed  by  time,  or  purpofely 
demoiiihed.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  con- 
lidered  this  labyrinth  as  a  large  edifice;  while  other  wri¬ 
ters  reprefent  it  (imply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  full  of  winding  pafiages.  The  two  former  authors, 
and  the  writers  lad  mentioned,  have  tranfmitted  to  us  two 
different  traditions ;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe  that  which 
is  mod  probable. 

“If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  (fays  the  abbe  Barthelemi) 
had  been  conftrufted  by  Dasdalus  under  Minos,  whence 
is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  either  in  Homer,  who 
more  than  once  fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete;  or 
in  Herodotus,  who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having 
faid  that  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks;  or  in  the  more  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers;  or  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when 
Greece  flouriflied  ?  This  work  was  attributed  to  Dasda- 
lus,  whole  name  is  alone  fufliclent  to  difcredit  a  tradition. 
In  fad,  his  name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the 
refource  of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the 
«arly  ages.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required 
more  drength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Hercules  ; 
sand  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  and  required 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execution,  were  af- 
cribed  to  Dasdalus. 

“The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes,  that  in 
their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exifted  in  Crete,  and 
that  even  the  date  of  its  deltrudion  had  been  forgotten. 
Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  by  the  difciples  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  cotemporary  with  thofe  two 
authors.  The  Cretans,  therefore,  then  believed  that  they 
pofieffed  the  labyrinth. 

“I  would  requed  the  reader  (continues  the  abbe)  to  at¬ 
tend  tolhefollowingpadagein  Strabo.  AtNapulia,  near  the 
ancient  Argos,  (fays  that  judicious  writer,)  are  dill  to  be 
Jeen  vaft  caverns,  in  which  are  conftrudted  labyrinths  that 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock 
palfages  which  eroded  and  returned  upon  themfelves,  as 
is  done  in  quarries.  Such,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is  the 
idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

“Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland?  Ancient 
authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at 
Cnolfus  ;  and  forne,  though  the  number  is  but  linall,  at 
Gortyna.  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
Gortyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to  the  former, 
and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to  the  latter;  w'hofe 
opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abridged  his  account.  Thofe 
who  have  added  critical  notes  to  his  work,  befides  this  la¬ 
byrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at  Cnoffus,  and  adduce  as  the 
principal  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  coins  of  that  city, 
which  reprefent  the  plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artilts 
conceived  it.  For  on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  afquare 
Von.  XII.  No.  8o8„ 
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form,  on  others  round ;  on  fome  it  is  only  fketched  out ; 
on  others  it  has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Mi¬ 
notaur.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres,  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  about  the  15th  century  before  Chrift,  and  on 
which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur,  and 
on  the  other  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  at  that  time  the  Cnoflians  believed  they  were 
in  poflefiion  of  that  celebrated  cavern  ;  and  it  alfo  appears 
that  the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  conteft  their  claim, 
fince  they  have  never  given  the  figure  of  it  on  their 
money. 

“  The  place  wdiere  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  to 
have  been  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but  one 
league  diftant  from  Gortyna;  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
it  was  diftant  from  Gnoflus  fix  or  feven  leagues.  All  we 
can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory  of  the  latter 
city  extended  to  very  near  the  former. 

“  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the  name 
of  labyrinth  W'as  given?  I  imagine  that  they  were  firft 
excavated  in  part  by  nature  ;  that  in  fome  places  Hones 
were  extracted  from  them  for  building  cities;  and  that, 
in  more  ancient  time,  they  ferved  for  a  habitation  or  a!y- 
lum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftridt  expofed  to  frequent 
incurfions.  In  the  journey  of  Anacharfis  through  Phocis, 
I  have  fpoken  of  two  great  caverns  of  Parnaflus,  in  which 
the  neighbouring  people  took  refuge;  in  the  one  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the 
invafion  of  Xerxes.  I  here  add,  that,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  the  mod  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  Mount  Ida.  The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on 
the  fpot,  faid  that  their  labyrinth  was  originally  only  a 
prifon.  It  may  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  a  few 
wretches,  fuch  immenfe  labours  would  have  been  under* 
taken.”  Travels  of  Anacharfis. 

3.  The  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  was  fupported  by  columns 
of  wonderful  beauty  ;  there  were  fome  remains  of  it  at  the 
time  when  Pliny  wrote. 

4.  That  of  Italy  was  built  by  Porfenna,  king  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  for  his  tomb. 

LABYRINTH,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  difeovered,  in  1722,  by  Capt.  Roggewein,  le- 
venty-five  miles  weft  from  the  Pernicious  Iflands. 

LABYRINTH,  a  chain  of  flioals,  rocks,  and  fmall 
iflands,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  extending  from 
Cape  Tribulation  to  Cape  York. 

LAC,  or  Lacca,  f.  A  fubllance  well  known  in  Europe, 
under  the  different  appellations  of  ltick-lac,  (hell-lac, 
feed-lac,  See.  It  is  the  product  of  an  infeft,  the  Coceua 
ficus,  which  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  various 
trees  enumerated  under  that  article,  vol.  iv.  p.  723.  but 
we  have  noted  it  more  particularly  on  the  Croton  lacci- 
f@rum,  which  fee,  vol.  v.  p.  396. 

.  Lac  is  not  entitled  to  arrangement  either  with  oils,  re¬ 
fins,  or  gums.  It  is  not  foluble  either  in  water  or  in  fat 
oils.  Some- effential  oils  appear  to  extract  a  dilute  tinc¬ 
ture.  The  aftion  of  the  acids  upon  lac,  either  when  con¬ 
centrated  or  diluted,  does  not  feem  to  be  confiderable ; 
but  this  requires  more  particular  examination  ;  efpecially 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  nitrous  acid.  Ardent  fpirit  a£ts 
but  feebly  on  this  fubftance.  By  (landing  upon  it  in  the 
cold,  it  forms  a  clear  tinitture,  apparently  by  diflblving 
only  a  part  of  its  principles  ;  but,  when  digefted  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  the  whole  of  the  lac  unites  with  the  fpirit, 
and  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  or  imperfect  folution,  of  a 
gummy  appearance,  which  does  not  afterwards  become 
clear.  In  this  way,  however,  with  judicious  management, 
it  appears  practicable  to  form  a  very  hard  opake  varnifts, 
refembing  that  of  China  or  Japan. 

Of  lac  there  are  four  kinds  known  in  commerce  :  viz. 
1.  Stick-lac,  which  is  the  lac  in  its  natural  ftate,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  formed.  This  is  obtained  in  pretty 
confiderable  lumps,  with  much  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
branches  on  which  it  is  formed  adhering  to  it.  2.  Seed- 
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lac,  which  is  the  former  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  garbled, 
and  appearing  in  a  granulated  form**  3.  Lump-lac,  which 
is  feed-lac  liquefied  by  fire,  and  formed  into  cakes.  4. 
Shell-lac  is  the  purified  lac,  or  the  cells  liquefied,  drained, 
and  formed  into  their  tranfparent  laminae.  Lac  is  brought 
into  this  date,  or  purified,  by  the  following  procefs.  It 
is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  picked  from  the  branches 
and  dicks,  and  then  put  into  a  fort  of  canvas  bag  of  about 
four  feet  long,  and  about  fix  inches  in  circumference. 
T wo  of  thefe  bags  are  in  condant  life,  and  each  of  them 
held  by  two  men.  The  bag  is  placed  overafire,  and  fre¬ 
quently  turned  till  the  lac  is  liquid  enough  to  pafs  through 
its  pores,  when  it  is  taken  off  the  lire,  and  fqueezed  by 
two  men  in  different  direftions,  dragging  it  along  the 
convex  part  of  a  plantain-tree  prepared  for  the  purpofe  5 
■while  this  is  doing,  the  other  bag  is  heating,  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  mucilaginous  and  fmooth  fur- 
face  of  the  plantain-tree  feems  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
preventing  the  adhefion  of  the  heated  lac,  and  giving  it 
the  form  which  enhances  its  value  fo  much.  The  degree 
of  preflure  on  the  plantain-tree  regulates  the  thicknefs  of 
the  lliell,  and  the  quality  of  the  bag  determines  its  fine- 
nefs  and  tranfparency,  upon  which  its  value  depends. 

The  lac  is  applied  to  various  purpofes  by  the  natives  in 
India.  A  great  quantity  of  the  Ihell-lac  is  confumed  in 
making  ornamental  rings,  painted  and  gilded  in  a  variety 
of  taltes,  to  decorate  the  arms  of  the  ladies;  and  it  is 
formed  into  beads,  fpiral  and  linked  chains  for  necklaces, 
and  other  female  ornaments.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  fealing- 
wax.  For  this  purpofe,  take  a  ftick,  and  heat  one  end  of 
it  upon  a  charcoal  fire;  put. upon  it  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Ihell-lac  foftened  above  the  fire;  keep  alternately  heating 
and  adding  more  fhell-lac,  until  you  obtain  amafs  of  three 
or  four  pounds  of  liquefied  fhell-lac  upon  the  end  of 
5mur  Hick.  Knead  this  upon  a  wetted  board,  with  three 
ounces  of  levigated  cinnabar,  and  form  it  into  cylindrical 
pieces ;  and  to  give  them  a  polifh,  rub  them  while  hot 
with  a  cotton  cloth. 

For  japanning,  take  a  lump  of  fhell-lac,  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  colour  you  pleafe, 
fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick,  heat  the  polifhed  wood 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  half-melted 
lac,  and  poliffi  by  rubbing  it  even  with  a  piece  of  folded 
plantain-leaf  held  in  the  hand  ;  heating  the  lacquer,  and 
adding  more  lac  as  occafion  requires.  Their  figures  are 
formed  by  lac,  charged  with  various  colours,  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and  religious  houfes, 
See.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beaten  lead,  which  they  co¬ 
ver  with  various  varnifhes,  made  of  the  lac  charged  with  co¬ 
lours.  The  preparation  of  them  is  kept  a  fecret.  The 
Sear  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth  iron  heated  by  fire  be¬ 
low,  while  they  fpread  the  varnifh  upon  it.  See  Japanning. 

F or  grindftones,  take  of  river-fand  three  parts,  of  feed- 
lac  waffled  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pot,  and 
form  the  mafs  into  the  fhape  of  a  grind ftone,  having  a 
fquare  hole  in  the  centre  ;  fix  it  on  an  axis  with  liquefied 
lac,  heat  the  ftone  moderately,  and  by  turning  the  axis  it 
may  be  eafily  formed  into  an  exaft  orbicular  fhape.  Po- 
lilhing  grindftones  are  made  only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pafs 
eafily  through  fine  muffin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  fand  to  one  of  lac.  The  fand  is  compofed  of  fmall 
angular  cryftallir.e  particles,  tinged  red  with  iron,  two 
parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.  The  ftone-cutters, 
inftead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard  granate, 
called  corunde.  Thefe  grindftones  cut  very  faft ;  when 
they  want  to  increafe  their  power,  they  throw  fand  upon 
them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the  edge  of  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick.  The  fame  compofition  is  formed  upon  fticks ; 
for  cutting  ftones,  fliells,  &c.  by  the  hand. 

For  painting,  take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  from 
the  firft  working  for  fhell-lac,  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  let  it  boil  for  a  ftiort  time,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
foflil  alkali ;  boil  an  hour  more,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
powdered  load  (bark  of  a  tree)  ;  boil  a  fhort  time,  let  it 
Land  all  night,  and  ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three 


quarts  of  milk,  without  cream,  to  two  quarts,  upon  a 
flow  fire  ;  curdle  it  with  fome  milk,  and  let  it  (land  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  then  mix  it  with  the  red  liquid  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  ftrain  them  through  a  cloth,  add  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  i£oz.  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  le¬ 
mons  ;  mix  the  whole,  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth-bag 
ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  infedt  forms  a  coagulum  with 
the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the  bag,  while 
a  limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it.  The  coagulum  is 
dried  in  the  ftiade,  and  is  ufed  as  a  red  colour  in  painting 
and  colouring. 

For  dyeing,  take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  prepared 
as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three  ounces  of 
alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tamarinds  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix  equal  parts  of 
the  red  liquid- and  tamarind-water  over  a  brifk  fire.  In 
this  mixture  dip  and  wring  the  filk  alternately,  until  it 
has  received  a  proper  quantity  of  the  dye.  To  increaf© 
the  colour,  increafe  the  proportion  of  the  red  liquid,  and 
let  the  filk  boil  a  few  minutes  in  the  mixture.  To  make 
the  filk  hold  the  colour,  they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark, 
called  load  in  water ;  ftrain  the  decoction,  and  add  cold 
water  to  it ;  dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times, 
and  then  dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  this  manner; 
but  the  dye  is  not  fo  lading  as  in  filk.  The  iac-colour  is 
preferved  by  the  natives  upon  flakes  of  cotton  dipped  re¬ 
peatedly  into  a  ftrong  folution  of  the  lac-infeft  in  water, 
and  then  dried.  The  Hindoos,  as  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins 
informed  Mr.  Hatchett,  diffolve  fliell-lac  in  water,  by  the 
mere  addition  of  a  little  borax ;  and  the  folution,  being 
then  mixed  with  ivory-black,  or  lamp-black,  is  employed 
by  them  as  an  ink,  which,  when  dry,  is  not  eafily  aided 
upon  by  damp  or  water.  Mr.  Hatchett  found  this  fad  to 
be  exactly  as  it  was  ftated  by  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  is  another  fort,  which 
is  white  or  yellowifh,  brought  from  Madagafcar,  very 
much  refembling  the  pe-la  of  the  Chinefe  which  has  bees 
lately  examined  by  Dr.  Pearfon.  See  Laccic  Acid. 

The  colour  given  by  lac  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  du¬ 
rable,  than  that  given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  of  the  lac  diffufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be 
applied  to  the  fluffs  to  be  dyed,  Mr.  Hellot  direds  the 
following  procefs:  Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  di- 
gefted  for  two  hours  in  a  decottion  of  comfrey-root,  by 
which  a  fine  crimfon  colour  is  given  to  the  water,  and  the 
gum  is  rendered  pale  or  ftraw-coloured.  To  this  tindure, 
poured  off  clear,  let  a  folution  of  alum  be  added ;  and, 
when  the  colouring  matter  has  fubfided,  let  it  befeparated 
from  the  clear  liquor,  and  dried.  It  will  weigh  about 
one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  lac  employed.  This  dried  fe- 
cula  is  to  be  diffolved  or  diffufed  in  warm  water,  and  fome 
folution  of  tin  is  to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires 
a  vivid  fcarlet  colour.  This  liquor  is  to  be  added  toafb- 
lution  of  tartar  in  boiling  water;  and  thus  the  dye  is  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red-lac  ufed  by  pain¬ 
ters  from  this  fubftance,  is  by  the  following  Ample  pro¬ 
cefs  :  Boil  the  ftick-lac  in  water,  filtre  the  decoftion,  and 
evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  a  drynel’s  over  a  gentle  fire. 
The  occafion  of  this  eafy  feparation  is,  that  the  beautiful 
red  colour,  here  feparated,  adheres  only  flightly  to  the 
outfides  of  the  fticks  broken  off  the  trees  along  with  the 
gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelfto  boiling  water. 
Some  of  this  fticking-matter  alfo  adhering  to  the  gum  it- 
felf,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the  whole  together ;  for  the  gum 
does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  diffolve  in  boil¬ 
ing  water;  fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit 
for  making  fealing-wax  as  before,  and  for  all  otlier  ufes 
which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

A  tincture  of  gum-lac  may  thus  be  prepared  :  Take 
two  ounces  of  gum-lac,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
make  it  into  a  ftiff  pafte  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium ;  fet 
this  in  an  open  glafs  to  dry  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  remove 
it  to  the  open  air,  that  it  may  relent  and  grow  foft ;  then 
dry  it  again,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  at  the  end 
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of  which  the  hard  body  of  this  refin  will  be  found  refolved 
into  a  purple  colour.  This  may  yet  again  be  dried,  and 
when  dried  mult  be  reduced  to  powder,  which  powder  will 
afford  a  fine  ftrong  tinfture  to  fpirit  of  wine,  being  boiled 
in  it  in  a  tall  glal's  in  a  fand-heat  for  two  or  three  hours. 
And  by  this  procefs  ftrong  tinctures  may  be  made  from 
myrrh,  amber,  gum,  juniper.  Sec.  which  will  yield  no 
tinfture  of  ftrength  to  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  if  treated  in 
the  ufual  way.  A  fpirituous  tinflure  of  ftick-lac  was  for¬ 
merly  fometimes  given  as  a  mild  reftringent  and  corrobo¬ 
rant  in  female  weakneffes,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic 
diforders.  But  the  principal  medicinal  ufe  of  this  concrete 
was  as  a  topical  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities  and 
fcorbutic  bleedings,  and  ulcerations  of  the  gums.  Some 
employed  for  this  purpofe  a  tincture  of  the  lac  in  alum- 
water  ;  others  a  tinfture  made  of  vinous  fpirits,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  pungent  antifcorbutics.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  directed  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  lac,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  to  be  digelted  in  a 
fand-heat,  for  fix  days,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of 
feurvy-grafs. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  lately  ufedasan  ele&ric,  inftead 
of  glafs,  for  electrical  machines. 

Lac  (artificial),  Laoue,  or  Lake,  is  alfo  a  name  given 
to  a  coloured  fubftance,  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tinctures  of  thefe  flowers  are  extracted  by  digefting  them 
feveral  times  in  aqua  vitae,  or  by  boiling  them  over  a  ftove- 
fire  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-afhes  and  alum.  The  principal 
lakes  are,  Carmine,  Florence-lake,  and  lake  from  Madder. 

For  the  preparation  of  Carmine,  four  ounces  of  finely- 
pulverized  cochineal  are  to  be  poured  into  four  or  fix 
quarts  of  rain  or  diftllled  water,  that  has  been  previoufly 
boiled  in  a  pewter  kettle,  and  boiled  with  it  for  the  fpace 
of  fix  minutes  longer;  (fome  advife  to  add,  during  the 
boiling,  two  drams  of  pulverized  cryftals  of  tartar.)  Eight 
fcruples  of  Roman  alum  in  powder  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  kept  upon  the  fire  one  minute  longer.  As 
foon  as  the  grofs  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  decodlion  is  become  clear,  this  latter  is  to  be  carefully 
decanted  into  large  cylindrical  glafles  covered  over,  and 
kept  undifturbed,  till  a  fine  powder  is  oblerved  to  have 
fettled  at  the  bottom.  The  fuperincumbent  liquor  is  then 
to  be  poured  off  from  this  powder,  and  the  powder  gra¬ 
dually  dried.  From  the  decanted  liquor,  which  is  ftill 
much  coloured,  the  reft  of  the  colouring-matter  may  be 
feparated  by  means  of  the  folution  of  tin,  when  it  yields 
a  carmine  little  inferior  to  the  other. 

For  the  preparation  of  Florentine-lake,  the  feditnent  of 
cochineal  that  remained  in  the  kettle  may  be  boiled  with 
the  requifite  quantity  of  water,  and  the  red  liquor  like- 
wife  that  remained  after  the  preparation  of  the  carmine 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  precipitated  with  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  tin.  The  red  precipitate  mull  be  frequently  edul¬ 
corated  with  water.  Excluflvely  of  this,  two  ounces  of 
frelh  cochineal,  and  one  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  are  to  be 
boiled  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  poured  off  clear, 
and  precipitated  with  a  folution  of  tin,  and  the  precipitate 
wafhed.  At  the  fame  time  two  pounds  of  alum  are  alfo 
to  be  diffolved  in  water,  precipitated  with  a  lixivium  of 
pot-alb,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  walhed  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Finally,  both  precipitates  are  to  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  their  liquid  ftpte,  put  upon  a  filter,  and  dried. 
For  the  preparation  of  a  cheaper  fort,  inftead  of  cochineal, 
one  pound  of  Brafil-wood  may  be  employed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  manner. 

Madder-lake ,  which  was  mentioned  long  ago  by  Neri, 
and  has  been  fince  difeovered  afrelh  by  Margraff,  is  made 
by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  Roman  alum  in  fix  pounds  of 
boiling  water,  and  to  this  adding  two  ounces  of  fine  madder, 
with  which  the  water  is  fuffered  to  boil  once  or  twice  more, 
and  then  to  Hand  for  fome  time  in  digeftion.  The  decoction 
being  afterwards  filtered,  a  folution  of  alkali  is  to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  it  till  no  farther  precipitation  enfuss.  See  farther 
under  the  article  Pigment. 
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LA'C  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  theFoulies: 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Goumel. 

LACA'BEN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Aladulia:  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Malaria. 

LACANI'TIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of 
Afia,  in  Cilicia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  places  in  it 
one  city,  viz.  Irenopolis. 

L  AC  AR  ACOON'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Nagore.  Lat.  23.  48.  N.  Ion.  87.  27.  E. 

LACA'RIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  eafiern  part 
of  Lucania,  fouth  of  Heraclea,  and  near  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  ;  founded  by  a  colony  of  Phocseans,  and  celebrated 
for  its  good  wine. 

LA'CAS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

LAC'CA  HER'BA.  See  Imfatiens. 

LACCABI'VE  FSLANDS)  a  group  of  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Indian  Sea  ;  the  neareft  about  120  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Malabar.  Thefe  iflands  are  fuppofed  to  be  what  Ptole¬ 
my  called  lnjulee  Numero  XIX.  The  Nineteen  Iflands; 
but  in  fail  they  are  thirty-two  ;  all  of  them  fmall,  and 
covered  with  trees ;  they  are  rocky  on  their  fides,  moftly  as 
if  laid  on  a  bottom  of  fand,  attended  with  reefs,  and  the 
channels  between  them  very  deep  ;  they  are  commonly 
vifited  by  Englilh  (hips,  in  their  way  from  India  to  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea.  The  principal  traffic  of  thefe 
iflands  is  in  the  produce  of  the  cocoa-palm,  fuch  as  the 
oil,  cables,  and  cordage;  and  in  fifti,  which  is  dried  and. 
fent  to  the  continent  of  India,  from  whence  they  get 
rice,  See.  in  return.  They  alfo  trade  to  Mafcat  in  large 
boats;  and  bring  back,  in  return  for  their  commodities, 
dates  and  coffee.  Ambergris  is  often  found  floating  off 
thele  iflands.  Lat.  10.  o.  to  12.  40.  N.  Ion.  71.  15.  to- 
73.  30.  E. 

LAC'CIC,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  natureof  lac;  prepared 
from  lac. 

Laccic  Acid,  a  fubftance  that  was  firll  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  chemifts  by  Dr.  Pearfon.  It  is  obtained, 
from  a  peculiar  compound  called  white-lac,  which  Dr.  An- 
derfon  of  Madras  difeovered  to  be  the  product  of  fome 
infefls  of  the  Coccus  tribe.  Small  quantities  of  it  W'ere 
fent  to  Europe  about  the  year  1789;  and,  at  the  requeft 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  an  examination  of  it  was  undertaken, 
by  Dr.  Pearfon,  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  appeared 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1794.  The  lac,  in 
its  natural  (late,  is  of  a  grey  colour;  and  occurs  in  pieces 
of  from  three  to  fifteen  grains,  in  weight.  Many  of  its 
properties  prefent  confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
bees’  wax;  and  Dr.  Pearfon  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fub- 
llancesare  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  differing  only- 
in  the  proportion  of  their  conftituents.  A  curious  cir- 
cumitance,  connected  with  this  point,  is,  that,  the  infedft 
which  fecretes  the  lac  alfo  produces  honey;  but  the  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  the  appearance  of  the  latter  produdfc 
have  not  been  examined  with  the  attention  which  they 
merit.  To  procure  the  laccic  acid,  it  is  merely  neceflary 
to  expofe  the  lac,  as  afforded  by  the  coccus ,  to  a  heat  juft 
fufficient  to  liquefy  it.  A  reddifh  watery  fluid  will  fepa- 
rate,  having  the  fmell  of  newly-baked  hot  bread;  and  it 
is  this  fubftance  which  conftitutes  the  acid  under  inquiry. 
The  following  are  fome  of  its  properties.  At  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  6o°,  it  has  a  fpecific  gravity  of  1-025..  Paper 
ftained  with  litmus  and  turnfol  is  reddened  by  it.  It  pofi 
felles  a  faline  tafle,  and  is  fomewhat  bitter;  but  is  not  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  four.  By  expofure  to  the  air  it  be¬ 
comes  muddy,  and  depofits  a  fmall  quantity  of  fediment. 
Dr.  Pearfon  diltilled  250  grains  ofi  it,  and  afterwards  eva¬ 
porated  the  product  until  it  grew  turbid.  Or.  Handing 
lome  hours,  acicular  cryftals  were  produced,  having  a  bit- 
terifh  tafle,  which  amounted  to  about  ^i^-th  of  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  employed.  The  acid  dillolves  carbo- 
nat  of  foda  with  effervefcence ;  and  by  evaporation  yields 
cryftals  which  are  deliquefeent.  It  produces  a  purplifh 
tint  on  being  mixed  with  lime-water,  but  no  fediment  ap¬ 
pears.  Tinflure  of  galls  caufes  a  green  precipitate;  and 
with  acetat  of  lead  a  rgddifa  powder  is  depofited.  This 

forms- 
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forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  information  that  has  been 
conveyed  to  us  with  refpedt  to  it;  and  as  yet,  therefore, 
nothing  either  very  {hiking,  or  very  important,  has  been 
communicated  by  the  dilcovery.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  Dr.  Pearfon  had  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  matter  to  ope¬ 
rate  upon  in  his  experiments,  as  it  becomes  difficult,  from 
the  want  of  a  more  complete  examination,  to  afeertain 
whether  the  fubftance  is  entirely  new  to  us  ;  or  whether 
it  is  only  the  modified  appearance  of  fome  compound  with 
which  we  had  been  before  acquainted. 

LAC'COS,/  [Greek.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  ditch 
er  trench  ufed  inltead  of  an  altar,  when  facrifices  were  to 
be  offered  to  the  fubterranean  or  infernal  gods. 

DACE,/]  facet,  -Fr.  laqueus,  Lat.]  A  tiring ;  a  cord: 
There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  ftruggled  long, 

Himfelf  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vain: 

For,  ftriving  more,  the  more  in  laces  lirong 
Himfelf  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  fnares,  the  fubtil  loops  among.  Spcnfer. 

A  fnare;  a  gin.— -The  king  had  {hared  been  in  love’s  ftrong 
hce.  Fairfax. —A.  plaited  ftring,  with  which  women  fal¬ 
len  their  clothes : 

Doll  ne’er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace , 

Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Swift. 

Ornaments  of  line  threads  curioufly  woven. — Our  Englilh 
dames  are  much  given  to  the  wearing  of  coftly  laces ;  and, 
if  they  be  brought  from  Italy,  they  are  in  great  elteem. 
'Bacon. — Textures  of  thread,  with  gold  or  fllver  : 

He  wears  a  Huff,  whofe  thread  is  coarfe  and  round, 

■But  trimm’d  with  curious  lace.  Herbert. 

Sugar.  A  cant  word  now  out  of  fit 

If  haply  he  the  fe£t  purfues. 

That  read  and  comment  upon  news } 

He  takes  up  their  myfterious  face. 

He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.  Prior. 

To  LACE,  v.  a.  To  fallen  with  a  firing  run  through 
eyelet  holes. — I  caufeda  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put 
on  a  laced  lock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  ftrehgthened. 
Wifiman ; 

Thefe  glitt’ring  fpoils,  now  made  the  vigor’s  gain. 

He  to  his  body  fuits;  but  luits  in  vain  : 

Me  flap  us’  helm  he  finds  among  the  reft. 

And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  creft.  Dryden. 

To  adorn  with  gold  or  filver  textures  fewed  on. — It  is 
but  a  night-gown  in  refpect  of  yours;  cloth  of  gold  and 
coats,  and  lac'd  with  filver.  Shakefpeare. — To  embellilh 
with  variegations : 

Then  clap  four  flices  of  pilafter  on’t, 

That,  lac'd  with  bits  of  ruftic,  makes  a  front.  Pope. 
To  beat;  [whether  from  the  form  which  L’Eftrange  ufes, 
or  by  corruption  of  lafif — Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man 
that  has  no  curiofity  at  all,  or  I’ll  lace  your  coat  for  ye. 
L'EJirange. 

Laced  Mutton.  An  old  word  for  a  whore. — Ay,  fir, 
I,  aloft  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  lac’d  mutton ,  and 
flie  gave  me  nothing  for  my  labour.  Shakefpeare. 
LACE-BAR'K.  See  Daphne  lagetto,  vol.  v. 
LACE-MAKER,/!  One  who  is  employed  in  making 

LA'CE-MAKING,/  Lace,  for  ornamenting  clothes, 
is  formed  of  thread,  cotton,  or  filk,  woven  into  a  net, 
the  melhes  of  which  are  varied  in  their  figure,  according 
to  the  defign  of  the  pattern,  as  oftagons,  hexagons,  &c. 
&c.  The"  lace  is  alfo  ornamented  by  a  thread,  much 
thicker  than  the  thread  forming  the  net,  which  is  woven 
in  among  the  melhes,  in  the  figure  of  flowers,  and  other 
fantaftic  curves;  upon  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which, 
the  value  of  the  lace  depends.  This  thick  thread  is  called 
■the  gimp. 

Lace  is  made  upon  a  pillow  or  cufluon,  upon  which  a 
piece  of  ftiff  parchment  is  Itretched,  having  a  number  of 
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holes  pricked  through  it,  to  form  a  pattern  of  the  intended 
lace.  Through  thefe  holes,  pins  are  lluck  into  the  pillow ; 
and  the  threads,  wound  upon  fmall  bobbins,  are  woven 
around  the  pins,  and  twilled  round  each  other  in  various 
ways,  to  form  the  required  pattern.  This  procefs  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious,  particularly  for  the  wide  laces  with  com¬ 
plicated  patterns;  and,  though  it  is  extremely  expenlive 
to  the  confumer,  the  people  (chiefly  in  Bedford  and  Buck- 
inghamlhire)  who  manufacture  it  can  only  obtain  fufficient 
to  fupport  a  wretched  exiftence,  by  the  moll  inceflknt 
exertion. 

Of  late  years,  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  have 
directed  their  ingenuity  to  imitate  this  fpscies  of  lace  by 
machinery,  in  which  they  have  fucceeded  moll  perfectly  ; 
but  ltill  it  is  only  an  imitation,  the  knot  or  loop  of  the 
melhes  being  eflentially  different.  In  the  pillow-lace,  the 
net  or  melhes  may  be  deferibed  by  fuppofing  a  number 
of  ropes,  each  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twilled 
round  each  other;  thefe  are  extended  parallel;  but,  at 
every  two  or  three  fpiral  turns  of  thefe  ropes,  the  ftranda 
or  threads  compofing  one  rope  are  twitted  around  with 
thole  of  its  neighbour,  and  then  return  to  be  twilled  with 
its  own  ;  and  this  reciprocally  of  the  whole  number  forms 
a  netting;  the  figure  of  the  melhes  depending  upon  the 
number  of  turns  which  are  made,  before  the  twill  is 
changed  from  one  rope  to  the  next.  To  form  a  lace' of 
this  defeription,  it  is  effential  that  the  ends  of  each  thread 
be  detached,  and  capable  of  being  twilled  over  the  adja¬ 
cent  threads.  This  is  ealily  done  by  the  hand  upon  the 
pillow,  by  twilling  the  bobbins  round  each  other;  but  has 
many  difficulties  which  prevent  its  performance  by  machi¬ 
nery.  The  Nottingham  lace  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
flitch  or  loop  of  which  ftockings  are  made;  all  the  melhes 
being  formed  by  a  continuance  of  one  thread,  which  is, 
by  the  machine,  formed  into  loops  a  whole  courfe  (that  is, 
the  length  of  the  intended  piece  of  lace)  at  once,  by  prelf- 
ing  it  down  alternately  over  and  under  between  a  number 
of  parallel  needles  ;  a  fecond  courfe  is  then  made  of  fimi- 
lar  loops  on  the. fame  needles,  and  the  loops  of  the  fil'd 
are  drawn  through  thofe  of  the  fecond,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  form  melhes  by  retaining  the  firft  loops  ;  the  fecond 
are  then  retained  by  a  third  courfe,  and  this  by  a  fourth, 
and  fo  on.  The  machine  is  very  nearly  like  a  common 
ftocking-frame,  but  provided  with  an  additional  appara¬ 
tus,  which  can  be  readily  applied.  It  confiflsof  a  frame, 
containing  a  number  of  needles  which  we  will  call  points ; 
thefe  are  introduced  between  the  fixed  needles  of  the  ilock- 
ing-frame,  and  a  certain  number  (one  half,  for  inftance) 
of  the  loops  in  the  thread  are  taken  off  the  fixed  needles 
upon  thefe  points,  which  are  moved  endways,  the  lpace 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  fixed  needles,  and  put  down  upon 
them  again.  Another  fet  of  loops  is  now  taken  upon  the 
points,  and  moved  in  the  oppofite  direction ;  by  this 
means,  eroding  the  loops  over  each  other,  and  forming 
melhes,  the  figure  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  needles  it  is  thus  carried  over.  But,  as  this  admits  of 
no  great  variety  of  patterns,  another  machine  has  been 
invented,  which  is  much  more  extended  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Like  the  former,  it  has  the  parts  of  the  ftocking- 
frame,  but  differently  made.  The  thread  is,  in  this,  roll¬ 
ed  upon  a  cylinder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  weaver’s  beam  ; 
as  many  threads  being  wound  round  it  as  there  are  needles 
in  the  frame.  Thefe  threads  pafs  through  eyes  in  the  ends 
of  fmall  points,  called  guides,  which  are  oppofite  the 
needles ;  and  thefe  guides  are  fixed  on  two  bars,  each  of 
which  has  half  the  guides  fattened  in  it,  that  is,  one  guide 
is  fall  in  one  bar,  and  the  next  in  the  other,  and  fo  on  al¬ 
ternately  of  the  whole.  Each  of  the  guides  prefents  a 
thread  to  its  needle,  and  are  all  at  once  moved  by  the 
hand  to  twill  the  threads  two  or  three  times  round  the 
needles  which  are  oppofite  them  ;  the  loop  is  now  made 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  other  frame.  The  next  time, 
the  alternate  guides  are  fliifted  endways,  fo  as  to  apply 
themfelv.es  to  other  needles  than  thofe  they  were  oppofite 
before.  This  croiles  the  thread,  £o  as  to  make  a  net;  but 
i  -  the 
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flie  quantity  which  is  fhifted  endways  is  altered  every  time, 
by  means  of  the  machinery,  fo  as  to  move  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  needles  ;  which  number  is  altered  every  time,  to 
produce  the  pattern.  All  the  parts  of  this  machine,  ex¬ 
cept  the  guides,  are  moved  by  means  of  treadles,  inftead 
of  ufing  the  hands,  as  in  the  common  Itocking-frame. 
The  net  produced  by  thefe  frames  is  woven  in  bands  of 
the  width  of  the  intended  lace,  having  a  wider  melh  than 
the  others,  through  which  the  divifion  is  to  be  made  to 
fep'arate  the  lace  into  narrow  Itripes.  Before  cutting  up 
in  this  manner,  ,the  lace  is  fpread  in  a  frame,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  needle  with  a  thick  thread  is  worked  in  the  meflies, 
to  imitate  the  gimp,  according  to  the  pattern  for  which 
the  lace  is  intended.  The  lace-trade  of  Nottingham. has 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  is  at  prefent  in  a 
Bate  of  flagnation,  being  chiefly  dependent  on  foreign 
trade,  as  it  has  never  been  in  fuch  great  repute  with  the 
JBritifli  ladies. 

Lace  is  alfo  made  of  gold  and  filver  thread,  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  bone  or  blond  lace  above  defcribed. 
The  importation  of  gold  and  fiver  lace  is  prohibited. 
Great  quantities  of  the  finelt  blond-laces  have  been  im- 
•ported  from  Flanders.  By  3  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  and  5  Geo. 
III.  c.  48.  if  any  perfon  lhall  import  any  ribbands,  laces, 
or  girdles,  not  made  in  Great  Britain,  whether  the  fame 
fliall  be  wrought  of  filk  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  mate¬ 
rials,  the  fame  lhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any 
officer  of  the  cultoms,  in  whatever  importers’,  venders’, 
or  retailers’,  hands  they  may  be  found;  and  the  importer, 
and  every  perfon  affilting  therein,  and  the  venders  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  vvliofe  cuftody  they  lhall  be  found,  or  who  lhall 
fell  or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale,  or  conceal  with  intent  to 
prevent  the  forfeiture,  lhall  forfeit  refpectively  200I.  with 
colls ;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  who  lhall 
inform  and  profecute. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Gold  Lace  and  Embroidery  when  tarnijhed. 
— For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  are  by  no  means  to  be 
ufed;  for,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they  corrode  the  filk, 
and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour.  Soap  alfo  alters  the 
lhade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  certain  colours.  But  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without  any  danger  of  its  injur¬ 
ing  either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  lubjeft  ;  and  in 
many  cafes  proves  as  effectual,  for  reltoring  the  luflre  of 
the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  detergents.  A  rich  brocade, 
flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after  being  difagreea- 
bly  tarnilhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold  perfectly  reltored 
by  waffiing  it  with  a  foft  brulh  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewife 
foiled,  became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and 
lively.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boalted  fecret  of 
certain artifts  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguiled.  Among 
liquids,  Dr.  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any  other 
that  is  of  fufficient  activity  to  difcharge  the  foul  matter, 
•without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk ;  as  to  powders,  however 
line,  and  however  cautioully  ufed,  they  fcratch  and  wear 
the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperficial  and  of  extreme  te¬ 
nuity.  But,  though  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  molt  innocent 
material  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not 
in  all  cafes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  fome 
parts  worn  off;  or  the  bale  metal,  with  which  it  had  been 
iniquitoufly  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  difunited  ;  while  the  filver 
und-erneath,  tarnilhed  to  a  yellow  hue,  maj'  continue  a 
tolerable  colour  to  the  whole  ;  in  which  cales  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnilh  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  colour,  and  make  the  lace  or  embroidery  lefs  like 
gold  than  it  was  before. 

Method  of  feparating  the  Gold  and  Silver  from  Lace  without 
burning  it. — Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (having  feparated 
the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  fewed  to  the  garment) 
tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  foap-ley,  diluted 
with  water,  till  you  perceive  it  is  diminifhed  in  bulk  ; 
which  will  take  up  but  a  little  time,  unlefs  the  quantity 
of  lace  be  very  confiderabie.  Then  take  out  the  cloth, 
send  waffi  it  feveral  times  in  cold  water;  fqueezing  it  pret- 
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ty  hard  with  your  foot,  or  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear 
it  of  the  loap-ley  ;  then  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will 
have  the  metallic  part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  no-where  al¬ 
tered  in  colour  or  diminifhed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and  lefs 
troublefome  than  the  common  way  of  burning;  and,  as  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fufficient,  the  expence 
will  be  trifling,  efpecially  as  the  fame  ley  may  be  ufed  fe¬ 
veral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination.  It  may 
be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  veffel.  The  ley  may 
be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may  be  made  of  pearl-alh 
and  quicklime  boiled  together  in  a  fufficient  quantify  of 
water.  The  reafon  of  this  ftidden  change  in  the  lace  will 
be  evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  chemiftry ;  for 
filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,,  is  an  animal  fub- 
ltance,  and  all  animal  lubftances  are  foluble  in  alkalies', 
efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauftic  by  the  addition 
of  quicklime;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  being  a  vegeta¬ 
ble,  will  remain  unaltered. 

LACEDAi'MON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Taygeta  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta 
the  daughter  of  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and 
Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrilius.  He  was  the  fir  ft  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  worfhip  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who 
firlt  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife, 
the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedamon  and  Sparta. 

LACEDzE'MON,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnefus,  called 
alfo  Sparta ;  the  names  differing  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
the  proper  and  ancient  name  of  the  city,  the  former  of 
the  country,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
city.  Homer  alfo  makes  this  diftindtion;  and  calls  the 
country  holy ,  becaufe  encompaffed  with  mountains.  It 
has  alfo  been  feverally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia,  from 
the  Leleges  the  firlt  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  from 
Lelex  the  firlt  of  their  kings ;  and  Oebalia,  from  Oebalas 
the  fixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  alfo  called  Hccatom- 
polis,  from  100  cities  which  the  whole  province  once  con¬ 
tained.  The  prefent  city  is  called  Miftra,  fituated  in  lat. 
36.  55.  N.  Ion.  23.  o.  E.  See  Sparta;  and,  for  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Lacedaemon,  or  Laconia,  lee  the  article  Greece, 
vol.  viii. 

LACEDASMO'NIAN,  adj.  Born  at  Lacedaemon;  be¬ 
longing  to  Lacedaemon. 

LACEDASMO'NI  AN,  f.  A  native  of  Lacedaemon. 

LACED-fEMO'NIUS,  a  fon  of  Cimon  by  Clitoria.  He 
received  this  name  for  his  father’s  regard  for  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Plutarch. 

LACEDOG'NA.  See  Cedogna,  vol.  iv. 

LA'CEMAN,yi  One  who  deals  in  lace. — I  met  with  a 
nonjuror,  engaged  with  a  laceman,  whether  the  late  French 
king  was  molt  like  Augultus  Casfar,  or  Nero.  A'ddifon's 
SpcElator. 

LA'CERABLE,  adj.  [from  lacerate.']  Such  as  may  be 
torn. — Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com¬ 
merce  with  the  air,  they  mult  neteflarily  lie  open  to  great 
damages,  becaufe  of  their  thin  and  lacerable  compol'ure. 
Harvey. 

To  LA'CERATE,  v.n.  [lacero,  Lat.]  To  tear;  to  rend; 
to  feparate  by  violence. — And  my  fons  lacerate  and  rip 
up,  viper-like,  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth.  Iiowel. 
— The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  fo  as  to  lacerate  and 
lift  up  great  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the  air  to  buoy  up,  and 
caufeth  boiling.  Derkam. 

LACERA'TION,  f.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  ; 
the  breach  made  by  tearing. — The  effedts  are,  extenfion 
of  the  great  veffels,  comprellion  of  the  leffer,  and  lacera¬ 
tions  upon  fmall  caufes.  Arbuthnot. 

LA'CERATIVE,  adj.  Tearing-;  having  the  power  to 
tear. — Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacerative  hu¬ 
mours.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . 

LACER'NA,  f.  A  coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  over  their  gowns,  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  off  the  rain 
and  cold.  It  was  firlt  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the  lacerna 
of  a  purple  dye.  The  lacerna  was  at  firlt  very  fliort,  but 
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was  lengthened  after  it  became  fafliionable,  which  was  not 
till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate;  before  this  time  it 
was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Senators  were  forbidden 
wearing  it  in  the  city  by  Valentinian  and  Theodofius. 
Martial  makes  mention  of  lacernae  worth  10,000  felterces. 
Some  confound  this  garment  with  the  penula  ;  but  it 
feems  rather  to  have  refembled  the  chlamys  and  birrus. 

LACER'TA,  f.  [from  laeero ,  to  tear,  on  account  of  the 
voracity  of  the  larger  fpecies  ;  or  from  lacertofus,  brawny, 
finewy,  ftrong.]  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  amphibia, 
order  reptilia ;  including  the  crocodiles,  lizards,  water- 
newts,  chameleon,  falainander,  &c.  Generic  charafters  : 
Body  four-footed,  elongated,  tailed  ;  naked,  i.  e.  without 
any  fecondary  integument. 

This  is  the  molt  numerous  genus  in  the  tribe  of  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds.  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  eafily 
diltinguilhed  from  all  other  oviparous  quadrupeds,  as 
they  have  no  bucklers,  like  the  tortoifes  5  and  are  all 
furnilhed  with  tails,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  frogs 
and  toads.  Their  bodies  are  covered  either  with  fcales 
of  more  or  lefs  ftrength,  or  with  tubercles  of  greater  or 
lefs  projection.  Their  length  varies,  in  the  different 
fpecies,  from  two  or  three  inches,  to  twenty-fix  or 
even  thirty  feet.  Their  tails  differ  both  in  general  form, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body;  being  flat  in 
fome  fpecies,  and  rounded  in  others;  in  fome  fpecies  three 
times  as  long  as  the  body,  in  others  very  fhort ;  in  all  the 
fpecies  the  tail  is  extended  horizontally  backwards,  and 
is  almoft  as  thick  at  the  bafe  as  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  from  which  it  arifes.  In  general  the  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  though  Linnaeus  makes pedibus  equalibus 
part  of  the  generic  chara&er.  Some  fpecies  have  five  toes 
<on  each  foot,  while  others  have  only  four  or  three  on  the 
fore  feet,  or  only  on  the  hind  feet.  In  moll  of  the  fpecies, 
the  five  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  the 
third  and  fourth  being  longer  than  the  reft,  and  the  outer 
toe  is  feparated  from  the  others,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
thumb,  while,  in  all  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  toe 
which  ferves  this  purpofe  is  the  inmolt.  The  phalanges, 
or  moveable  pieces,  of  the  toes,  in  this  genus,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  three  for  the  fingers  and  two  for  the  thumbs,  as 
in  viviparous  quadrupeds,  but  fometimes  extend  to  four, 
as  in  fome  fpecies  of  birds,  which  gives  greater  facility  for 
grafping  the  branches  of  trees  in  climbing. 

The  different  fpecies  of  this  genus  differ  from  each  other 
in  habits,  as  much  as  in  external  form.  Some  live  almoft 
entirely  in  the  water,  or  on  the  fequeftered  banks  of  great 
rivers  and  marfhes.  Some,  inftead  of  avoiding  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  mankind,  feem  to  prefer  thefe  to  all  other  places. 
Some  live  in  the  woods,  and  run  with  great  fwiftnefs  along 
even  the  higheft  and  moft  {lender  branches  of  trees. 

Moft  of  the  lizard  tribe  have  only  two  or  four  vertebras 
of  the  neck  ;  but  the  crocodile,  which,  from  its  power  and 
fize,  ftands  at  the  head  of  all  thefe  animals,  has  feven,  like 
all  viviparous  quadrupeds.  Thus  that  fpecies  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  conne&ing  the  lizards  with  the  fuperior  orders 
of  viviparous  quadrupeds,  while,  by  its  habits  and  ftruc- 
ture,  it  connects  them  with  the  tortoifes.  The  falaman- 
der,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  unite  the  genus  with  a 
lower  order  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  and  thus  aftifts  to 
form  and  fupportthe  wondrous  chain  of  animated  nature. 

As  this  genus  includes  fo  great  a  number  of  fpecies,  it 
was  thought  neceflary  to  reduce  them  into  fome  metho¬ 
dical  arrangement,  uniting  together  fuch  as  refernble  eacji 
other  in  fize,  external  form,  and  general  habits.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  genus  is  here  arranged  into  eleven  divifions. 
But  fuch  divifions  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  perfeftly  pre- 
cife  ;  fince  fpecies  may  occur  which  may  with  almoft  equal 
■propriety  be  referred  to  either  of  the  neighbouring  fec- 
t.ons ;  but  in  general  they  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  in- 
vefligation  of  the  fpecies. 

I,  Tail  two-edged,  and  divided  into  fegments  ;  tongue  very 
Jhort ;  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hind  feet. 

i,  Lacerta  crocodilus,  the  common  or  Nilotic  crocodile. 


Specific  charafter,  head  mailed,  neck  earinated,  and  twtf 
lateral  crefted  procefies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail. 

The  crocodile,  in  its  general  form,  is  extremely  fimilar 
to  the  other  lizards,  but  has  a  number  of  diftinftive  cha¬ 
racters  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  head  is  long,  flattened,  and 
much  wrinkled  ;  the  muzzle  being  thick,  and  fomewhat 
rounded.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle,  there  is  a 
round,  blackiftr,  foft,  fpongy,  fubftance,  in  which  the  nof- 
trils  are  placed  ;  which  are  of  a  crefcent  figure,  having  the 
points  turned  backwards.  The  mouth  is  enormoufly 
large,  opening  even  behind  the  ears,  the  jaws  being  fome¬ 
times  feveral  feet  in  length  :  the  lower  jaw  is  perfectly 
ftraight  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  upper  jaw  is  waved  in  its 
direction,  and  is  much  enlarged  at  its  pofterior  extremity, 
fo  as  to  overlap  the  under  jaw  on  each  fide;  it  becomes 
narrower  at  the  fides,  and  is  in  its  turn  overlapped  by  the 
under  jaw,  almoft  to  the  muzzle,  where  it  again  enlarges, 
and  overlaps  the  under  jaw.  From  this  circumitance,  the 
teeth  that  are  fituated  at  thefe  overlapping  places,  have 
the  appearance  of  tufks  or  canine  teeth  ;  fuch  as  the  ten 
teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  foremoft  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the 
mouth  is  (hut,  not  only  penetrate  into  the  upper  jaw,  but 
even  proceed  quite  through  it,  and  appear  on  the  outfide 
like  two  fmall  horns.  This  circumftance  is  very  evident 
in  all  the  individuals  of  any  confiderable  fize  ;  and  is  even 
perceptible  In  a  young  fpecimen  from  Senegal,  only  four 
feet  four  inches  long,  preferved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Paris.  Notwithftanding  the  diftinClnefs  of  this  remark¬ 
able  character,  Cepede  fays  it  has  not  been  hitherto  no¬ 
ticed  by  any  naturalift,  except  by  the  Jefuit  mathemati¬ 
cians  who  were  fent  into  the  eaft  by  Louis  XIV.  and  wlu> 
fent  home  the  defeription  of  a  crocodile  from  Siam. 
There  are  fometimes  as  far  as  thirty-fix  teeth  in  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  and  thirty  in  the  lower  ;  but  the  number  is  fub- 
jeCt  to  variety.  The  teeth  are  of  different  lengths,  very 
ftrong,  fomewhat  hollowed,  ftriated  on  their  lateral  fur- 
faces,  of  a  conical  form,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  they  are  firm¬ 
ly  fixed  in  the  jaws,  by  means  of  ftrong  roots,  forming  a 
Angle  row  on  each  fide  of  each  jaw,  and  are  fomewhat  bent 
or  hooked  backwards,  efpecially  thofe  neareft  the  muzzle. 
They  are  fo  fituated  in  the  two  jaws,  relatively  to  each 
other,  that  they  pafs  between  each  other  when  the  mouth 
is  fhut;  and,  in  this  fituation,  the  points  of  feveral  of  the 
lower  teeth  are  received  into  the  hollows  in  the  upper 
gums,  and  of  feveral  of  the  upper  teeth  into  fimilar  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  academy,  who  difleCted  a  very  young  crocodile  in 
1681,  having  drawn  out  feveral  of  its  teeth,  found  others 
of  a  very  fmall  fize  in  the  bottoms  of  the  fockets ;  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  firft  fet  of  teeth  muft  fall  out,  and  be 
replaced  by  a  new  fet,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  inci- 
five  teeth  of  mankind,  and  of  many  viviparous  quadru¬ 
peds. 

Notwithftanding  that  feveral  authors  have  infilled,  that 
the  upper  jaw  in  crocodiles  is  moveable,  it  only  needs  a 
Angle  glance  at  the  fkeleton  to  be  convinced  that,  as  in 
all  quadrupeds,  the  upper  jaw  is  entirely  fixed,  and  the 
motion  is  confined  to  the  under  jaw.  In  moft  viviparous 
quadrupeds,  befides  the  direCt  vertical  motion  of  opening 
and  fhutting  the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  has  a  lateral  mo¬ 
tion  from  fide  to  fide,  for  the  purpofe  of  grinding  or  chew¬ 
ing  the  food.  This  motion  is  denied  to  the  crocodile  ; 
which  is  only  very  imperfectly  able  to  mafticate  its  food, 
becaufe  the  teeth  are  fo  placed  as  not  to  meet,  or  oppofe 
each  other  ;  but  they  are  excellently  calculated  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  fall  hold  of  their  prey,  and  for  tearing  it  to  pieces  3 
after  which  it  is  moftly  fwallowed  without  chewing,  and 
without  being  mixed  with  faliva  :  it  is,  however,  very 
readily  digefted,  in  confequence  of  the  crocodile  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  bile  and  gaftric  juice  than  any  other 
animal.  In  thefe  refpefts,  the  crocodile  has  confiderable 
refemblance  to  the  clafs  of  fifties  ;  and  the  teeth,  in  feveral 
fpecies  of  fharks,  refernble  thofe  of  the  crocodile,  both  in 
figure  and  arrangement. 

3  The 
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The  ancients,  and  even  fome  modem  authors,  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  crocodile  had  no  tongue;  but  its  tongue  is 
in  reality  very  large,  even  larger  in  proportion  than  that 
of  an  ox;  it  is,  however,  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  two 
fides  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  means  of  a  membrane,  that  it 
cannot  be  thru  ft  out  of  the  mouth.  On  our  firil  Plate, 
fig.  2  is  intended  to  exhibit  this  peculiar  conformation. 
The  crocodile  however  has  no  lips ;  fo  that,  even  when 
■walking  or  fwimming  with  the  utmoff  tranquillity,  the 
teeth  are  bare,  and  the  afpeft  feems  animated  with  rage. 
Another  circumftance,  that  contributes  to  increafe  the 
terrific  nature  of  its  countenance,  is  the  fiery  appearance 
of  the  eyes  ;  which,  being  placed  obliquely  and  very  near 
each  other,  have  a  malignant  afpedt :  thefe  are  furnifhed 
■with  two  hard,  moveable,  and  very-much  wrinkled,  eye¬ 
lids  ;  over  which  is  an  indented  rim,  refembling  an  eye¬ 
brow  drawn  together  into  a  menacing  frown.  This  ge¬ 
neral  afpedl  of  malignity  and  hideoufnefs  has  certainly 
contributed  greatly  to  produce  a  reputation  for  infatiable 
cruelty,  which  fome  voyagers  have  attributed  to  this  ani¬ 
mal.  The  eyes,  as  in  thofe  of  birds,  are  defended  bv  a 
membrana  niclitans,  which  adds  confiderably  to  their 
power.  The  ears  are  placed  very  near  to,  and  fomewhat 
higher  than,  the  eyes,  and  are  covered  by  a  fkin,  which  is 
cracked  and  elevated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  fliut 
eyelids ;  from  which  circumftance,  fome  naturalifts  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  the  crocodile  had  no  exter¬ 
nal  ears,  efpecially  as  thefe  paffages  are  not  very  obvious 
in  many  other  fpecies  of  lizards.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  fkin,  which  covers  the  paflage,  is  moveable,  and, 
when  lifted  up,  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  can 
be  diftindlly  feen.  Some  voyagers  feem  to  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  refemblance  of  the  fkin  covering  the  ears 
to  eyelids,  and  have  reported  that  crocodiles  had  been 
killed  which  had  four  eyes.  Notwithftanding  the  flight 
projection  of  thefe  ears,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Memphis  hung  pendants 
to  the  ears  of  the  facred  crocodiles  which  were  kept  at 
that  city.  The  brain  is  extremely  fmall.  The  tail  is 
very  long,  and  is  as  thick  at  the  root  as  the  body,  of  which 
it  feems  only  to  be  a  prolongation.  In  its  figure,  it  is 
flattened  laterally,  having  fome  refemblance  to  an  oar, 
and,  by  its  means,  the  crocodile  manages  itfelf  when 
fwimming  in  the  water  with  great  eafe,  and  is  enabled  to 
fwim  with  great  fwiftnefs.  Befides  this  inftrument,  the 
toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  united  by  webs,  fo  that  they  can 
be  employed  as  fins  to  affift  in  fwimming.  Of  thefe  toes, 
which  are  four  in  number  on  each  hind  foot,  and  five  on 
each  fore  foot,  only  the  three  innennoft  on  each  foot  are 
in  general  provided  with  claws,  which  are  ufually  an  inch 
®r  two  in  length  ;  but  the  fkeleton  defcribed  by  Grew  had 
daws  on  all  the  toes. 

Crocodiles  are  naturally  defended  by  almoft  impene¬ 
trable  armour.  Their  whole  body  is  covered  with  ltrong 
bard  fcales,  except  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the  fkin  is 
fixed  directly  over  the  bones  of  the  fkull.  The  fcales  on 
the  flanks,  on  the  legs  and  feet,  and  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  neck,  are  round,  of  various  fizes,  and  very  irregu¬ 
larly  placed  :  thofe  on  the  back,  and  on  the  upper  fide  of 
the  tail,  are  fquare,  and  are  diftributed  in  regular  tranf- 
verfe  rows  or  belts.  Hence,  in  our  attempts  to  kill  or 
wound  this  animal,  we  mull  not  direct  the  ftroke  from 
behind  forwards,  as  in  thofe  animals  in  which  the  fcales 
are  imbricated  over  each  other:  it  is  neceflary  to  inflict 
the  wounds  between  the  rows  of  fcales,  where  nothing 
but  fkin  occurs.  The  fquare  fcales  are  exceedingly  firm 
and  hard,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  flexible  to 
prevent  them  from  being  brittle.  Labat  fays,  that  they 
are  proof  againfl:  a  mufket-ball,  unlel's  it  is  difcharged  very 
near,  or  the  piece  be  very  ftrongly  charged  ;  and  that  the 
negroes  make  caps,  or  rather  helmets,  of  their  fkin,  which 
are  fufficiently  flrong  to  defend  them  againfl  the  ftroke  of 
a  hatchet.  The  hardnefs  of  thefe  fcales  is  probably  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  each  individual,  and  perhaps  va¬ 
ries  in  the  different  fexes.  M.  de  la  Borde  fays,  that  they 
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are  impenetrable  to  mufket-balls,  except  under  the  flioul- 
ders;  and,  according  to  M.  de  la  Coudreniere,  they  may 
likewife  be  wounded  in  the  belly  and  near  the  eyes.  Each 
of  thefe  fcales  has  a  kind  of  creft,  or  ferrated  ridge,  on  its 
middle,  which  adds  to  its  ftrength,  and  in  general  enables 
them  to  refift  the  force  of  a  mufket-ball.  On  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  neck,  there  are  two  tranfverfe  rows  of  thefe  tu- 
berculated  fcales,  in  the  form  of  cocks’  combs,  one  of 
which  confifts  of  four  and  the  other  of  two  pieces.  Each 
fide  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a 
longitudinal  row  of  thefe  crefted  tubercles,  which  extends 
the  whole  length  in  a  ferrated  ridge  of  fharp  points,  that 
unite  together  in  a  fingle  row  near  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
fcales  which  cover  the  belly,  the  under  fide  of  the  head, 
neck,  tail,  and  feet,  and  the  inner  fide  of  the  legs,  are 
placed  in  tranfverfe  rows  :  thefe  fcales  are  fquared  and 
fomewhat  flexible,  like  thofe  on  the  back,  but  are  much 
weaker,  and  have  no  protuberances.  The  cetaceous  and 
other  voracious  fifties  attack  the  crocodile  in  thefe  weaker 
parts  of  the  body  :  in  this  manner,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
the  dolphin  often  kills  the  crocodile:  and  in  the  furious 
combats  that  take  place  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
faw-fifh,  the  latter,  finding  it  impoflible  to  penetrate 
through  the  ftrong  tuberculated  armour  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  dives  below  his  enemy,  and  wounds  him  in 
the  belly. 

The  colour  of  the  Nilotic  crocodile  is  a  greenifii  yel¬ 
low,  more  or  lefs  variegated  with  pale  green  in  blotches 
and  tranfverfe  bars,  having  a  general  refemblance  to  brafs 
flightly  rufted.  The  under  parts  of  the  body,  tail,  and 
feet,  and  the  inner  fides  of  the  legs,  are  yellowifli  white. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  name  of  this  animal,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  which  the  French  and  Englifh  names  are 
diredtly  copied,  is  derived  from  or  crocus,  faft'ron, 

owing  to  the  refemblance  of  its  colour  to  that  fubftance. 
Some  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  it  from  xgoxo;,  faf- 
fron,  and  JsjXoj,  afraid,  pretending  that  it  was  afraid  of 
that  drug.  Arillotle  feems  to  have  confidered  the  croco¬ 
dile  as  being  black  :  thofe  indeed  of  the  river  Senegal  are 
often  very  dark  brown,  verging  towards  black  ;  but  that 
ancient  naturalift  could  not  know  any  thing  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  part  of  Africa.  The  length  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  varies  according  to  its  different  ages,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperatures  of  the  countries  which  it  inhabits. 
It  feldom  exceeds  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  feet,  even  in 
the  molt  favourable  climates  ;  and,  in  other  countries,  as 
on  the  coalt  of  Guiana,  which  l'eein  lefs  favourable  to  its 
growth,  it  hardly  ever  grows  beyond  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet  long.  The  fpecimen  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Paris, 
from  which  Cepede’s  account  is  drawn  up,  meafured  al¬ 
moft  fourteen  feet  long,  and  more  than  four  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  thickeft  part  of  the  body  ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  largeft  individuals  are  between 
eight  and  nine  feet  round. 

The  fexual  union  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
the  female  lying  on  her  back,  as  in  all  the  lizard  tribe. 
It  was  long  thought,  that  the  female  crocodile  laid  all  her 
eggs  at  onetime;  but  M.  de  la  Borde  informs  us,  that  Ihe 
lays  twice,  and  fometimes  three  times,  with  an  interval  of 
a  few  days,  producing  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  eggs 
each  time.  Hence  each  female  may  lay  feventy-two  eggs 
in  one  feafon  ;  which  agrees  fo  far  with  the  aflertion  of 
Linnaeus,  that  the  number  of  eggs  from  one  female  in  a 
year  fometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  Thefe  eggs  aie 
laid  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  a  hole  in  the  fand.  In 
Cayenne  and  Surinam,  according  to  the  information  ofM. 
de  la  Borde,  the  female  prepares  a  fmall  hillock  of  fand, 
with  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  which  (lie  lines  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter;  then  depofits  her  eggs,  and 
covers  them  over  with  leaves.  The  vegetable  fubllances 
ferment,  which  produces  fome  heat,  that,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  atmofpbere,  hatches  the  eggs.  In  Cayenne 
the  crocodiles  and  tortoifes  lay  their  eggs  at  the  fame  fea¬ 
fon,  in  the  month  of  April  ;  but  the  laying-feafon  of  the 
former  continues  rather  longer  than  the  latter.  It  is  very 

remarkable^ 
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remarkable,  that  the  egg  of  fo  large  an  animal,  and  from 
■which  a  creature  is  produced  that  is  to  become  of  fuch 
enormous  magnitude,  (hould  fcarcely  exceed  the  egg  of  a 
pintado  or  Guinea-fowl  in  fize.  An  egg  of  a  crocodile 
of  fourteen  feet  long,  killed  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  aft  of 
laying,  is  preferved  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Paris  :  it  is 
whitilh,  and  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is  covered  by  a  chalky 
fhell,  iimilar  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg,  but  not  fo  hard  ;  but 
the  (kin  or  film,  immediately  within  the  fhell,  is  thicker 
and  lfrongerj  the  long  diameter  is  two  inches  five  lines, 
and  the  (hort  diameter  one  inch  eleven  lines.  The  foetus- 
crocodiles  are  rolled  up  within  the  egg,  and  (eldom  ex¬ 
ceed  fix  or  fieven  inches  long  when  they  break  the  fhell, 
which  they  fometimes  do  with  the  head,  and  at  other 
times  with  the  ferrated  tubercles  on.  the  back.  When 
they  firft  come  forth,  they  drag  about  with  them  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  yolk,  attached  to  the  umbilical  chord,  and 
furrounded  by  its  proper  membrane,  together  with  a  kind 
of  after-burthen,  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped  when 
within  the  fhell.  All  thefe  circumllances  are  very  dif- 
tinCtly  obfervable  in  the  fpecimen  preferved  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  cabinet,  which  was  caught  immediately  on  breaking 
through  the  fhell.  The  infertion  of  the  umbilical  chord 
remains  very  perceptible  for  fome  time,  but  dilappears  as 
the  animal  grows  older  ;  the  rows  of  l’cales,  which  were 
feparated  to  allow  its  paifage,  growing  together  gradually, 
and  concealing  it. 

From  the  information  of  travellers,  we  are  certain  that 
the  crocodiles  do  not  fit  upon  their  eggs  ;  indeed,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  teftimony,  we  fhould  have  fo  concluded 
from  an  attentive  review  of  the  conformation  and  natural 
habits  of  the  animal,  notwithfianding  that  Pliny  has  re¬ 
ported  that  the  male  fits  on  the  eggs  alternately  with  the 
female.  M.  de  la  Borde,  how'ever,  writes,  that,  in  Suri¬ 
nam,  the  female  always  keeps  within  a  fmall  difiance  of 
the  place  where  fhe  has  depofited  her  eggs,  and  even  de¬ 
fends  them  with  fury  againlf  any  perlon  or  animal  that 
attempts  to  approach  them.  Immediately  on  getting  out 
of  the  eggs,  they  run  for  the  water,  where  they  are  both 
in  greater  fecurity  from  danger,  and  better  lituated  to 
procure  proper  food.  Even  there,  however,  they  are  by 
no  means  exempted  from  dangers,  even  of  the  molt  un¬ 
natural  kind  j  they  are  not  only  preyed  on  by  voracious 
fifhes,  but  the  old  crocodiles,  when  preffed  by  famine,  of¬ 
ten  do,  from  urgent  necefiity,  what  other  animals  of  a  more 
fanguinary  difpofition  feem  to  perpetrate  merely  to  fatisfy 
the  cruelty  of  their  difpofitions  ;  they  devour  the  helplels 
young  of  their  own  kind. 

The  gradual  evolution  and  growth  of  the  crocodile  are 
■thus  poetically  defcribed  by  Dr.  Darwin  : 

So  from  his  (hell,  on  Delta’s  (howerlefs  ifle, 

Burfts  into  birth  the  monfier  of  the  Nile  ; 

Firft,  in  tranflucent  lymph,  with  cobweb  threads 
The  brain’s  fine  floating  tiii'ue  fwells  and  fpreads: 

Nerve  after  nerve  the  gliltening  fpine  defcends ; 

The  red  heart  dances,  the  aorta  bends  : 

Through  each  new  gland  the  purple  current  glides. 

New  veins  meand’ring  drink  the  refluent  tides. 

Edge  over  edge  expands  each  hardening  fcale. 

And  (heaths  his  (limy  (kin  in  filver  mail. 

Erewhile,  emerging  from  the  brooding  land, 

With  tiger-paw  he  prints  the  brinelefs  ftrand  : 

High  on  the  flood  with  i'peckled  bofiom  fwims, 

Helm’d  with  broad  tail,  and  oar’d  with  giant  limbs  s 
Rolls  his  fierce  eye-balls,  clafps  his  iron  claws, 

And  champs  with  gnalhing  teeth  his  mafly  jaws. 

Old  Nilus  fighs  thro’  all  his  crane-crown’d  lhores, 

And  l'warthy  Memphis  trembles  and  adores. 

The  crocodile  prefers  the  banks  of  fuch  large  rivers  as, 
in  confequence  of  frequent  or  periodical  overflowing,  are 
covered  with  mud,  in  which  they  find  abundance  of  tef- 
taceous  fill),  worms,  and  frogs,  for  food.  On  the  (limy 
banks  of  thefe  marftiy  and  wooded  waters,  the  large  cro¬ 
codile,  covered  over  with  mud,  and  appearing  like  the 


trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  often  remains  motionlefs  fora  long 
while,  watching  with  aftonifning  patience  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feize  his  prey.  His  ftillnefs,  colour,  and  form, 
impofe  on  fifties,  fea-fowl,  tortoifes,  and  other  animals,  fo 
that  they  approach  without  fufpicion.  He  likewife  feizes 
on  (heep,  goats,  hogs,  and  even  on  cattle  and  horfes. 
While  fwimming  along  the  great  rivers,  he  feldom  raifes 
more  than  juft  the  top  of  his  head  above  water,  fo  as  to 
fee  around,  feeking  to  furprife  any  of  the  larger  animals 
that  may  come  clofe  to  either  fhore.  When  he  fees  any 
one  approach  to  drink,  he  dives  and  fwims  under  water, 
till  he  gets  near  enough  to  catch  it  by  the  legs,  then  drags 
it  into  the  water  till  it  is  drowned,  and  devours  it  at  his 
leifure.  When  prefled  with  hunger,  the  crocodile  even 
devours  mankind.  Haffelquift  relates,  that,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  it  very  often  devours  the  women  who  come  to 
draw  water  from  the  Nile,  and  the  children  who  play 
about  on  the  banks.  Some  authors  pretend  that  it  attacks 
negroes  in  preference  to  white  men  ;  but  this  probably 
proceeds  from  the  much  greater  number  of  negroes  than 
whites  in  the  countries  where  the  obfervation  has  been 
made,  and  from  the  occupation  of  the  negroes  expofing 
them  more  to  the  danger  of  being  attacked. 

As  the  largeft  crocodiles  have  both  occafion  fora  greater 
quantity  of  food,  and  are  more  ealily  feen  and  avoided 
by  fmall  animals,  they  mull  be  expefted  to  fufter  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  hunger  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence,  than  fmaller  individuals,  and  are  confequently  much 
more  dangerous,  efpecially  in  the  water.  In  this  element 
he  enjoys  the  whole  of  his  ftrength  with  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  on  the  land.  In  l’pite  of  his  great  fize,  and 
apparent  unwieldinefs,  he  moves  about  in  the  water  with 
great  l’wiftnefs  and  agility,  often  emitting  a  kind  of  half- 
lupprelfed  murmuring  noife.  Though  the  great  length 
of  his  body  prevents  him  from  turning  fuddeniy,  he  fwims 
forward  with  aftonifhing  velocity,  when  about  to  feize 
his  prey  :  this  he  generally  throw's  down  with  a  ftroke 
of  his  rugged  tail,  then  feizes  it  in  his  talons,  and  pulls 
it  to  pieces,  or  cuts  it  in  two  with  his  ltrong  (harp  teeth, 
and  (wallows  it  down  his  enormous  throat.  When  on  the 
land,  his  motions  are  vaftly  more  embarrafled,  and  he  is 
confequently  then  lefs  dangerous  ;  but,  though  he  ad¬ 
vances  much  (lower  than  in  the  water,  he  runs  tolerably 
fait  when  the  ground  is  fmooth,  and  his  road  is  ftraight 
forward.  Wherefore,  on  thefe  occafions,  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  efcape  is  by  continually  turning  in  a  fmall  circle. 
Thofe  which  inhabit  the  lakes  are  fometimes  left  dry,  in 
confequence  of  the  water  evaporating  ;  and,  not  being 
able  to  reach  any  other  water,  they  are  forced  to  fubfilt 
by  catching  birds  or  land-animals,  or  even  to  live  a  long 
while  without  food ;  and  are  then  extremely  dangerous. 

On  comparing  the  various  relations  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  it  appears  that  the  voracity  and  boldnels  of  this 
animal  augments,  dimini(hes,  or  is  even  altogether  extin- 
guifiied,  according  to  climate,  fize,  age,  and  lituation,  and 
efpecially  in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  or  abundance  of 
accuftomed  food.  Hunger  may  fometimes  compel  them 
even  to  feed  on  each  other,  and  then  the  weaker  mult  ne- 
celfarily  be  deftroyed  by  the  ftronger.  But  we  cannot 
fuppole,  with  fome  authors,  either  that  the  female  con¬ 
duits  her  young  to  the  water  when  they  are  hatched,  or 
that  (lie  and  the  male  devour  all  thofe  that  cannot  run 
fwiftly.  We  have  feen,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the 
atmolphere  fuffice  for  hatching  the  eggs;  that  the  young, 
when  they  come  forth,  find  the  way  direitly  to  the  water  by 
themfelves  ;  and,  as  the  crocodiles  are  never  cruel  except 
to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  certainly  do  not 
merit  the  accufation  of  fo  barbarous  a  repaft.  But  can 
we  as  eafily  refcue  man  from  the  charge  of  barbarity? 
Brown  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  feen  crocodiles  kept 
feveral  months  without  any  food  ;  they  had  been  put  into 
ponds,  after  having  their  jaws  tied  together  with  wire ! 

According  to  the  authority  of  voyagers,  the  crocodiles 
that  inhabit  near  the  line  never  become  torpid  ;  but  thofe 
which  inhabit  near  the  tropics,  or  in  higher  latitudes,  re¬ 
tire 
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tire  into  deep  caverns  near  the  fhore  at  the  approach  of 
the  cold  feai'on,  and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter. 
Pliny  fays,  that  the  crocodile  fpends  four  months  of  win¬ 
ter  in  caves,  and  without  food;  and,  as  the  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile  were  heft  known  to  the  ancients,  we  may  thence 
conclude,  that  they  fuffer  an  annual  torpor  during  the 
cold  feafon.  But,  though  the  crocodile,  like  all  other 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  hybernates  in  higher  latitudes, 
where  any  degree  of  winter-cold  is  experienced,  its  fcaly 
covering  is  not  injured  either  by  the  cold  or  abltinence, 
as  in  moft  of  the  other  animals  of  this  clafs  :  hence  it  does 
not  change  its  Ikin,  like  moft  of  the  lizards. 

In  all  thole  countries  where  mankind  is  not  fufficiently 
numerous  to  force  them  to  live  difperfed,  crocodile's  are 
found  in  numerous  afiemblages.  This  habit  of  living  to¬ 
gether  is  an  additional  proot,  that  the  character  of  cruelty 
and  ferocity  has  been  falfely  attributed  to  this  animal ;  for 
ferocious  animals  are  always  folitary  and  unfocial.  That 
they  are  not  naturally  either  fierce  or  cruel,  is  evident  from 
their  being  tamed  in  fome  countries.  In  Bouton,  one  of 
the  Molucca  iflands,  they  are  fometimes  kept  and  fatten¬ 
ed,  in  a  certain  degree  of  domefticity.  In  fome  countries, 
they  aretkept  for  the  fake  of  oftentation.  Thus  the  king 
of  Saba,  on  the  flave-coaft  of  Africa,  has  always  two  ponds 
filled  with  crocodiles.  In  the  R;o  San-Domingo,  likewife 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  M.  Brue  was  altonilhed  to 
find  the  crocodiles,  ufually  conlidered  as  fuch  terrible  ani¬ 
mals,  perfectly  harmlefs,  infomuch  that  the  children  play¬ 
ed  with  them,  mounted  on  their  backs,  and  even  beat 
them,  without  danger,  or  any  appearance  of  refentment. 
M.  de  la  Borde  had  feen  crocodiles  in  Cayenne  kept  in 
ponds,  where  they  lived  for  a  long  time  without  doing 
any  harm  even  to  the  tortoifes  which  were  kept  in  the 
fame  ponds,  and  fed  along  with  them  on  the  refufeof  the 
kitchens.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  taming  crocodiles  ;  for  Ariftotle  informs  us,  that 
nothing  more  is  necefiary  for  this  purpofe  than  to  fupply 
them  abundantly  with  food,  the  want  of  which  is  the  only 
caufe  of  their  being  dangerous  ;  whereas  animals  natu¬ 
rally  ferocious  are  to  be  tamed  only  by  llarving. 

Heat  is  fo  necefiary  to  crocodiles,  that  they  not  only 
feem  to  live  with  great  difficulty  in  temperate  countries, 
but  are  even  fmaller  in  proportion  as  the  climates  they 
inhabit  are  farther  removed  from  the  equator.  They  are 
met  with,  however,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
feveral  degrees  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  the  tropics.  The 
rivers  of  Corea  are  much  infefted  with  crocodiles. 

Notwithstanding  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  cro¬ 
codile,  the  negroes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Se¬ 
negal,  venture  to  attack  it,  particularly  when  afleep,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  furprife  it  in  places  where  the  water  is  not 
deep  enough  to  allow  it  to  fwirn.  They  approach  it 
boldly,  having  the  left  arm  defended  by  a  covering  of 
thick  leather,  and  attack  it  with  fpears,  or  a  kind  of  dart 
called  zagaye,  aiming  their  thrufts  chiefly  at  the  throat 
and  the  eyes.  They  even  fometimes  force  open  its  mouth, 
and,  preventing  it  from  (butting,  by  means  of  the  zagaye 
placed  firmly  between  the  jaws,  hold  down  its  head  in  the 
water  till  it  is  drowned  or  luffocated.  M.  Adanfon  gives 
the  following  account  of  an  engagement  between  a  negro 
and  a  crocodile  feven  feet  long,  which  the  negro  dilco- 
vered  fleeping  among  fome  buffies  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
near  the  banks  of  a  river.  He  ftole  gently  up  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  gave  it  a  deep  wound  with  a  knife,  in  the  fide 
of  the  neck.  The  crocodile,  though  mortally  wounded, 
ftruck  the  negro  fo  violently  on  the  legs  with  its  tail,  as 
to  knock  him  down  ;  but,  without  quitting  his  hold,  he 
to fe  inftantly,  and,  wrapping  a  rope  round  the  muzzle  of 
the  crocodile,  while  one  of  his  companions  held  it  fall  by 
the  tail,  and  M.  Adanfon  mounted  on  its  back  to  hold  it 
down,  he  drew  out  the  knife  from  the  wound,  and  cut  off 
its  head.  In  Egypt,  the  peafants  often  dig  a  deep  trench, 
in  the  ufual  track  by  which  the  crocodile  goes  from  the 
•water  up  into  the  country,  which  they  cover  lightly  with 
branches  of  trees  and  earth  j  then,  making  a  great  noife 
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to  frighten  the  crocodile,  it  haftens  to  the  water,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  pit,  is  there  either  killed  or  fecured  with  ropes 
or  nets.  Sometimes  they  fix  one  end  of  a  Itrong  rope  to 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  having  a  large  hook  at  the  other 
end,  to  which  a  living  lamb  is  tied  :  this  is  left  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and,  by  its  cries  to  get  loofe,  attracts  a 
crocodile  to  the  fpot ;  which,  willing  to  avail  itfelf  of  the 
fuppofed  repaft,  at  the  fame  time  gets  the  hook  fixed  in 
its  jaws.  The  more  the  crocodile  ftruggles  to  get  free, 
the  more  firmly  the  hook  penetrates  ;  the  people  on  the 
fliore  give  line  in  proportion  as  the  crocodile  dives,  and, 
following  all  its  motions  in  the  water,  wait  till  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  exhaufted,  and  then  drag  it  to  land. 

Mankind  is  not  the  only  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  though 
perhaps  the  moft  deftruCtive,  for  fewer  crocodiles  are  al¬ 
ways  found  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  their  refi- 
dence  :  they  are  likewife  preyed  on  by  tigers  and  by  the 
hippopotamus;  which  latter  animal  is  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous,  that  it  is  able  to  purfue  the  crocodile  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  fea  or  of  the  rivers.  Belides  this, 
great  numbers  of  crocodiles  are  dellroyed  before  they  get 
out  of  the  eggs,  by  animals  that  are  too  weak  to  look 
them  in  the  face  after  they  have  acquired  any  (ize.  The 
ichneumon,  monkeys,  fagoins,  fapajous,  and  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  water-fowl,  feek  for  and  devour  crocodiles’  eggs 
with  great  avidity;  and  even  break  vaft  numbers,  as  if 
merely  in  fport. 

The  eggs  and  the  flelh  of  crocodiles,  particularly  that 
of  the  tail  and  the  belly,  are  ufed  as  food  by  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  by  feveral  nations  in  India  and  America. 
This  flelh  is  juicy  and  very  white,  and  is  conlidered  by 
thefe  people  as  very  delicious;  but  fuch  Europeans  as 
have  ventured  to  eat  of  it  have  been  moftly  difgufted  by 
the  ftrong  mulky  flavour  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
M.  Adanfon,  however,  fays,  that  he  ate  part  of  a  young 
crocodile  which  he  faw  killed  in  Senegal,  and  thought  it 
tolerably  good.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  tafte  of  cro¬ 
codiles’  flelh  will  differ,  according  to  the  age  and  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  individual  from  which  it  is  taken. 

A  kind  of  bezoar  is  fometimes  found  in  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  of  the  crocodile,  and  in  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
lizards.  Several  of  thefe  were  in  the  collection  of  Seba, 
who  had  received  them  from  Amboyna  and  Ceylon  :  the 
largeft  were  about  the  fize  of  ducks’  eggs,  but  longer;  and 
their  furfaces  were  covered  over  with  projections,  about 
the  fize  of  fmall  pepper-corns.  Like  all  other  bezoars, 
thefe  were  compofed  of  various  layers,  one  over  the  other: 
their  colour  was  dufky  cinereous,  more  or  lefs  mixed  or 
marbled  with  white. 

The  ancient  Romans,  though  they  might  have  learnt 
fomewhat  of  the  hiftory  and  appearance  of  the  crocodile, 
from  the  reports  of  travellers,  or  from  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  naturalilts,  never  faw  any  till  fifty-eight  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriltian  era,  when  Scaurus  the  edile  prefented 
five  to  the  people  in  the  public  fltows.  Augultus  after¬ 
wards  produced  great  numbers  of  living  crocodiles  in  his 
Ihows,  caufing  men  to  fight  with  them  in  the  arena  ;  and 
Heliogabalus  fed  numbers  for  that  purpofe.  As  the  cro¬ 
codiles  were  brought  from  a  diftance,  aud  mull  have  been 
confidered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  formidable  animal, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  that  very  extraordinary  medicinal 
virtues  were  attributed  to  them  by  the  ancients:  fcarcely 
any  part  of  their  bodies  but  was  fuppofed  a  remedy  againft 
difeafe:  the  teeth,  the  fcales,  the  flelh,  and  the  inteftines, 
were  all  prized  as  fo  many  infallible  drugs.  The  gall,  the 
fat,  and  the  eyes,  of  the  crocodile,  are  (till  held  in  much 
eftecm  by  the  modern  Egyptians  and  Arabs.  They  were 
held  in  ltill  higher  veneration  by  the  ancient  natives  of 
Egypt.  From  infpiring  terror  by  their  ravages,  the  de¬ 
praved  reafon  of  a  mifguided  people  converted  them  into 
gods  ;  building  altars  and  appointing  priefts  for  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  this  ftrangely-perverted  worlhip.  The 
city  of  Arfinoe  was  peculiarly  confecrated  to  thefe  mon- 
ftrous  gods  ;  and,  when  they  died,  their  bodies  were  fa- 
credly  deposited  in  the  great  pyramids,  among  the  tombs 
K  of 
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of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Eat,  fach  has  been  the  change 
of  fentiments,  and  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  that,  in  the  fame 
country  where  thefe  animals  were  worfhipped  two  and 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  a  reward  is  now  given  for  their 
deftruftion. 

The  following  obfervations  refpeding  this  animal  are 
given  in  the  Moniteur  by  citizen  Frank,  one  of  the  phy- 
licians  of  the  army  of  the  ealt,  during  the  late  expedition 
into  Egypt.  “In  Europe,  when  Egypt  and  the  Nile  hap¬ 
pen  to  become  the  fubjed  of  converfation,  the  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  crocodiles  is  frequently  mentioned. 
It  does  not  feem  to  be  generally  known  that  this  amphi¬ 
bious  animal  is  never  feen  in  that  part  of  the  Nile  which 
flows  through  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  even  neceflary 
to  afcend  the  Thebaid  a  confiderable  way  before  any  of 
them  can  be  feen.  I  never  faw  a  crocodile  until  I  had 
pafied  beyond  Girzeh.  In  hot  weather,  and  when  the 
Nile  is  low,  the  crocodile  rifes  from  the  bottom  in  order 
to  bafk  upon  the  dry  fand-banks,  which  are  then  pretty 
numerous.  It  was  in  the  months  o  '  April  and  May  that 
I  travelled  in  the  Said.  The  crococ  ile  very  rarely  repofes 
himfeif  upon  the  fides  of,  the  river,  except  in  fpots  which 
are  difficult  of  accefs  and  little  frequented.  In  general 
he  does  not  go  more  than  ten  paces  from  the  water ;  the 
flighted  nolle  wakes  him  ;  and  upon  no  occafion  was  I 
able  to  get  within  mulket-ffiot  of  one.  Befides,  as  the 
fcales  of  this  animal  are  extremely  hard,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  kill  him,  unlefs  the  ball  happen  to  pierce  ex¬ 
actly  under  the  humerus.  At  Dendera,  I  met  with  a  ki- 
achef  who  took  a  Angular  pleafure  in  hunting  the  croco¬ 
dile.  I  faw  him  kill  feven  in  fuccefiion,  which  were 
placed  on  a  terrace  before  his  houfe,  and  the  noife  made 
by  each  would  at  fome  diftance  be  taken  for  the  report  of 
a  cannon.  When  the  natives  happen  to  ffioot,  or  catch 
one  by  means  of  a  fnare,  they  exprefs  as  much  fatisfadion 
as  we  do  in  Europe  at  killing  a  wolf.  Among  the  nu¬ 
merous  crocodiles  which  I  oblerved  in  afcending  and  de¬ 
fending  the  Nile,  I  faw  none  above  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  Profper  Alpinus  fpeaks  of  a  crocodile 
thirty  yards  long;  but  it  Ihould  be  remarked  that  this  au— 
thor  never  was  in  Egypt,  and  he  was  moft  probably  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  falfe  account.  The  celebrated  Norden  fays 
that  he  faw  fome  of  fifty  feet;  but,  in  my  opinion  he  was 
likewife  deceived;  for  I  met  with  no  perfon  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  had  ever  feen  them  of  that  length. 

“  As  to  the  danger  of  being  devoured  by  this  animal,  it 
is  infinitely  lefs  than  is  generally  imagined.  He  feems  in 
general  afraid  of  man,  for  he  avoids  inhabited  places. 
Hence  he  is  more  frequently  feen  the  nearer  one  approaches 
the  catarads.  The  careleliiiefs  with  which  the  inhabitants 
and  their  children  amufe  themfelves  in  the  Nile,  and  walk 
along  the  banks,  proved  to  me  that  they  had  no  fear  of 
the  crocodile.  If,  however,  a  favourable  occafion  offers, 
this  cunning  animal  falls,  by  furprife,  upon  a  fheep,  goat, 
afs,  or  fometimesa  child,  with  which  he  inftantly  plunges 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  At  one  fpot  only,  where  the 
women  were  accuftomed  to  fill  their  water-pitchers,  I 
law  a  femicircular  fence  of  ruffies,  intended  to  prevent 
the  crocodile  from  doing  mifchief.  It  was  erected  in 
confequence  of  one  of  them  having  torn  the  brealt  of  a 
woman,  as  file  was  (looping  to  fill  her  pitcher. 

“  I  have  another  and  a  very  Angular  obfervation  to 
make  with  refped  to  the  crocodile.  It  is,  that  when  he 
repofes  out  of  the  water,  he  is  almoft  always  furrounded 
by  a  variety  of  large  birds,  among  which  I  have  conftantly 
diflinguiffied  the  pelican.  What  a  ftrange  connection 
between  animals  fo  different  in  their  nature  !  It  is  a 
known  fad  that  the  white  heron  has  a  Angular  fympathy 
for  buffaloes  and  oxen.  Does  a  like  fympathy  fubAft 
between  thefe  birds  and  the  crocodile,  and  particularly 
between  the  pelican  and  that  animal  ?” 

Denon’s  remarks  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of  the 
above,  that  the  crocodile  is  not  fo  very  formidable  as  is 
generally  fuppofed :  “In  my  wanderings  on  the  banks  of 
she  Nile,  1  have  feen  a  great  number  of  all  fizes,  from 


three  to  twenty-fix  or  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  ;  many 
officers  worthy  of  credit  affured  me  that  they  met  with 
one  no  lefs  than  forty  feet  long.  They  are  by  no  means 
fo  ferocious  as  is  pretended  ;  their  favourite  reforts  are 
the  low  ifiands  of  the  river,  where  they  are  feen  balking 
in  the  fun  (the  moft  intenfe  heat  of  which  appears  highly 
grateful  to  them)  by  numbers  at  a  time,  alleep  and  mo- 
tionlefs  as  fo  many  logs  of  wood,  furrounded  by  birds, 
who  appear  totally  unmindful  of  them.  What  is  the 
food  of  thefe  large  animals  ?  Many  ftories  are  related  of 
them,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  verify¬ 
ing  a  fingle  one.  Daring  even  to  imprudence,  our  fol- 
diers  fet  them  at  defiance ;  even  I  myfelf  bathed  daily  in 
the  Nile  ;  for  the  tranquil  nights  that  I  thus  obtained 
rendered  me  regardlefs  of  dangers  which  we  had  not  as 
yet  verified  by  a  fingle  fad.  If  the  crocodiles  had  de¬ 
voured  a  few  of  the  carcaffes  which  the  war  left  at  their 
difpofal,  fuch  a  food,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  only 
excite  their  appetite,  and  engage  them  to  purfue  when 
alive  fo  favourite  a  prey;  and  yet  we  were  never  once  at¬ 
tacked  by  them,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  with  a  fingle  cro¬ 
codile  at  a  diftance  from  the  water.  Hence  it  appears 
probable  that  they  find  in  the  Nile  itfelf  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  eafily-procurable  food,  which  they  digelt  (lowly, 
being,  like  theJizard  and  ferpent,  cold-blooded  and  of  an 
inactive  Itomach.  Befides,  having  in  the  Egyptian  part 
of  the  Nile  no  enemies  but  each  other  and  man,  they 
would  be  truly  formidable,  if,  covered  as  they  are  with  an 
almoft  impenetrable  defenfive  armour,  they  were  alert  and 
fkilful  in  making  ufe  of  thofe  which  nature  has  given 
them  for  attack.” 

The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  is  reprefented  on  Plate  I.  fig.  i. 
Fig.  2  is  the  head  of  a  young  crocodile  from  Seba,  with 
the  mouth  open,  to  (how  the  interior;  aa,  the  upper  jaw  j 
b,  the  throat ;  cc,  one  half  of  the  tongue  as  fixed  to  the  under 
jaw,  in  its  natural  (late;  dd,  the  other  half,  with  the  mem¬ 
brane  turned  back  at  e;  fffi  the  lower  jaw;  g,  the  palate. 

From  the  defcription  we  have  given,  we  think  it  will 
be  eafy  to  prove  that  the  crocodile  is  the  leviathan  of  the 
Tcripture.  Job  fpeaks  of  the  leviathan  in  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Canjl  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his 
tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettejl  down  ?  Job  xli.  i.  “  Is 
the  crocodile  one  of  thole  fifn  which  is  to  be  caught  by  a 
hook,  and  faftened  by  the  tongue,  or  Itrung  through  the 
mouth  and  gills,  to  be  led  up  and  down  as  one 
pleafes  ?”  He  alks  this  as  of  a  thing  impofiible,  which 
no  one  could  attempt  without  great  temerity.  Hero¬ 
dotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70.  relates  a  way  of  taking  the  cro¬ 
codile  with  a  hook  ;  but  this  probably  was  not  invented 
in  the  time  of  Job.  They  threw  a  hook  baited  with  hog’s 
fleffi  into  the  Nile.  The  fifliermen  Hood  on  the  fhore, 
where  they  made  a  pig  cry  :  the  crocodile  immediately 
came  forward,  and  fwallowed  the  fleffi  with  the  hook. 
The  fifhermen  drew  it  on-fliore,  threw  mud  into  its  eyes, 
(which  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,)  and  killed  it.  We  have  already  noticed  a  mode  of 
catching  the  crocodile  by  means  of  a  live  fheep  writhing 
in  torture.  Canjl  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  noje ,  or  bore  his 
jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ?  as  they  did  beads  of  fervice, 
fuch  as  camels  and  buffaloes  which  were  guided  in  this 
manner,  and  direded  at  pleafure.  “  Is  the  crocodile  one 
of  thofe  gentle  and  tradable  animals  ?”  Lay  thine  hand  upon 
him ;  remember  the  battle ;  do  no  more  ;  or  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  “  Lay  thine  hand  upon  him,  and  never  think  of 
the  battle.”  Behold ,  the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain  ;  Jhall  not  one 
be  caft  down  even  at  the  fgkt  of  him?  Heliodorus,  a  very  an¬ 
cient  author,  tells  of  one  Artimedorus,  who,  lighting  by 
chance  on  a  crocodile  that  was  fleeping  on  the  fands,  was 
fo  feared,  that  he  inftantly  loft  both  his  underftanding 
and  memory.  Job  continues,  None  is fo  fierce  that  dare  Jhr 
him  up.  It  would  be  very  great  rafhnels  to  attempt  it; 
neverthelefs  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyrus  deltroyed  croco¬ 
diles  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Who  can  dificover  the 
face  of  his  garment  ?  or  who  can  come  to  him  with  his  double 
bridle?  The  crocodile  Ueeps  in  the  day-time  on  the  Amd, 
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with  his  mouth  open  ;  but,  noHvithftanding  his  being 
afleep,  who  will  dare  to  harnefs  him  ?  Who  can  open  the 
doors  of  his  face ?  his  teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  The  head 
of  this  animal  is  oblong,  and  the  mouth  extremely  large  ; 
the  teeth  (hut  one  within  another  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 
There  have  been  home  feen  in  India  fo  large  that  a  tall  man 
might  Hand  upright  between  their  jaws.  By  his  neefing  a 
light  doth  l hine ,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 
Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  [parks  of  fire  leap  out. 
Out  of  his  nofir ils  goeth  [moke,  as  out  of  a  feething-pot  or  caul¬ 
dron.  His  breath  kindlcih  coals,  and  a  fame  goeth  ontof  hismouth. 
This  poetical  defeription  admirably  exprefles  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  crocodile’s  eyes,  “when  he  fprings  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  rapidity  wherewith  he  purfues  his  prey,  and  the  ra¬ 
pacity  with  which  he  devours  it.  In  his  neck  remaineth  firength. 
His  ftrength  is  principally  in  his  neck  and  head.  Going 
ftraight  forward,  he  ravages  every  thing,  and  kills  all  be¬ 
fore  him,  when  prefled  by  hunger.  Flakes  of  his jlejh  are  joined 
together ;  they  are  firm  in  thevifelves ;  they  cannot  be  moved.  His 
body  is  all  nerve  and  mufcle ;  it  is  as  it  were  impenetrable 
and  invulnerable.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  fione  ;  yea,  as 
hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill  [lone.  Thefe  expreffions  de- 
feribe,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  ftrength,  courage,  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  of  the  crocodile.  The  /word  of  him  that  (ayeth  at  him 
cannot  hold ;  the f pear ,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon .  Travel¬ 
lers  agree  that  the  crocodile’s  fkin  is  proof  againft  fwords, 
darts,  arrows,  and  fire-arms;  if  any  would  pierce  him,  he 
mull  ftrike  him  under  the  belly.  He  efieemeth  iron  as  {Irazu , 
and  brafs  as  rotten  wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  jlee ; 
Jling-fiones  .are  turned  with  him  into  fiubble.  He  maketk  'the  deep 
to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketk  the  fea  like  a  pot  of  ointment.  In  the 
oriental  Ityle,  great  rivers  and  lakes  are  called  feas.  There 
are  crocodiles  not  only  in  the  Nile,  but  in  lakes.  Thofeof  the 
lake  Mceris  were  adored  in  Egypt.  They  carefully  prepared 
provifion  for  them ;  they  put  rich  pendants  in  their  ears, 
and  bracelets  on  their  legs.  When  the  crocodile  ftirs  him- 
felf  with  impetuofify,  or  calls  up  water  through  his  mouth, 
he  makes  the  lake  or  river  he  is  in  to  boil  like  a  cauldron. 
The  crocodile  fmells  likemulk;  not  only  while  he  is  alive, 
but  his  ft e fit  after  his  death  retains  this  feent.  He  behold- 
etk  all  high  things,  he  is  a  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride. 
Some  explain  this  by  faying,  that  the  crocodile  is  the  king 
of  filhj  but  it  may  be  better  underftood  of  the  Egyptians, 
■who  are  often  called  in  feripture  children  of  pride,  or  proud. 
The  crocodile  was  their  king,  their  god.  In  Hebrew  the 
word  king  often  means  the  god  of  any  nation  ;  every  one 
knows  that  the  Egyptians  worlhipped  the  crocodile,  and 
that  the  crocodile  was  the  emblem  or  figure  of  Egypt. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  has  evidently  taken 
great  pains  to  draw  highly-finifhed  poetical  pictures  of 
two  remarkable  animals,  behemoth  and  leviathan ;  whom 
lie  referves  to  the  laft  in  his  defeription  of  nature,  and 
with  which  he  clofes  the  climax  of  that  difeourfe  which 
be  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty.  He  even  inter¬ 
rupts  that  difeourfe,  and  feparates,  as  it  were,  thefe  fur- 
prifing  creatures  from  thofe  which  he  had  deferibed  be¬ 
fore;  and  he  defcants  on  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  lhows 
the  poetic  animation  with  which  he  wrote.  And  thefe 
creatures  evidently  appear  to  be  meant  as  companions  ;  to 
be  referved  as  fellows  and  afi'oeiates.  Under  this  idea,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  what  were  the  creatures  molt  likely  to 
be  companionized  and  afibciated,  in  early  ages,  and  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  Egypt?  We  hope  it  will  now 
be  admitted,  that  by  the  leviathan  is  meant  the  crocodile; 
accepting  this  as  decided,  the  question  is,  What  is  behe¬ 
moth,  his  fellow?  If  any  Egyptian  poems,  or  other  writ¬ 
ings,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  in  them  with  fomething  to  aflift  our  refearches  : 
but  of  thefe  we  are  totally  deftitute.  The  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  has,  however,  by  means  of 
fome  Egyptian  reprefentations,  pretty  clearly  decided  this 
queftion  ;  and  has  confirmed  our  opinion,  (fee  vol.  ix.  p. 
193.)  that  the  hippopotamus  is  the  animal  in  queftion. 
Upon  infpeding  the  great  work  publiflied  under  the  au¬ 


thority  of  the  king  of  Naples,  containing  prints  from  the 
antiquities  found  at  Herculaneum,  that  gentleman  difeo- 
vered,  among  other  Egyptian  fubjeds,  fome  reprefentations 
wherein  thefe  two  animals  are  grouped  together.  Thofe 
which  he  feleded  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  into 
the  annexed  Plate  II.  Fig.  j  reprefents,  at  the  bottom, .a 
large  crocodile,  with  his  mouth  open  as  if  yelling;  on  his 
back  is  a  pygmy,  bolding,  in  each  hand,  crofted  reeds;  a 
little  higher  is  a  duck  floating  on  the  water;  and  above, 
are  two  hippopotami,  among  reeds,  (Job.  xl.  21.)  each  with 
his  mouth  open,  as  if  bellowing ;  the  lower  one,  feems  alfo 
to  be  moving  its  tail;  (ver.  17.)  The  rell  of  the  water  is 
adorned  with  flowers,  &c.  Fig.  2  is  an  extrad  from  that 
famous  piece  of  antiquity  commonly  called  the  Preneftine 
Pavement:  it  is  mufaic,  (or  coloured  Hones,)  and  was 
formerly  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Preneftum.  The  portion  here  copied  is  that  which 
fliovvs  the  aflbeiation  of  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus;  having  at  the  bottom  two  crocodiles  fprawling 
about  in  the  mud  of  a  kind  of  ifiand  ;  and  above  three 
hippopotami,  of  which  one  is  juft  lifting  up  his  head 
above  the  water,  to  flare  at  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  hunt¬ 
ing  them  ;  a  fecond  has  two  (hafts  (luck  into  his  (boul¬ 
ders,  of  which  he  feems  to  complain  ;  the  third  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  (haft  in  his  hip,  of  which  he  feems  to  take  no 
notice,  but  to  feed  on  in  full  fecurity.  The  veffei,  and 
the  perfons  in  it,  alfo  deferve  infpedion. 

We  might  quote,  as  another  inllance  of  this  aflbeiation 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile,  the  famous  ftatue 
of  the  Nile,  with  the  fixteen  children  about  him,  (allud¬ 
ing  to  his  waters  rifing  to  fixteen  cubits;)  the  bafe  of 
which  ftatue  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  all  around  it  (fixteen  or  feventeen),  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes,  with  reeds,  &c.  and  pygmies  in  boats,  &c.  Thefe 
inilances  are  clear  and  decided  ;  there  are  others  not  fo 
clear ;  as  in  the  famous  Ifiac  table  ;  the  hippopotamus  is 
among  the  reeds;  but  the  crocodile  is  not  fo  clofely  con¬ 
nected  with  him  as  in  the  foregoing  inltances.  After 
thefe  authorities,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
not  only  not  uncommon,  but  that  it  really  was  the  cufto- 
mary  manner  of  thinking,  and  confequently  of  (peaking,  in 
ancient  times,  and  efpecially  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  native,  to  couple  the  hippopotamus  with  the  croco¬ 
dile,  as  the  two  moll  wonderful  of  creatures.  I  may  add, 
that,  being  well  known  in  Egypt,  and  being,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  objects  of  Egyptian  pride,  they  could  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  any  curious  naturalift,  or  writer  of  natural  hif- 
tory  ;  fo  that,  to  fuppofe  they  were  omitted  in  this  part 
of  the  book  of  Job,  would  be  to  fuppofe  a  blemifti  in  it  : 
and,  if  they  are  inferted,  no  other  defeription  can  be  that 
of  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus. 

The  pygmy  on  the  back  of  the  crocodile,  at  fig.  1,  is 
a  cuftomary  mode  of  depiding  the  inhabitants  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  thofe  around  the  head  of  the  Nile,  i.  e.  Upper 
Egypt  and  farther  l'outh.  The  pygmies  are  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  claflic  authors;  but  we  recoiled  no  allu- 
fion  to  them  in  feripture,  unlefs  in  Ifaiah  xviii.  1,  2. 
Woe  to  the  land  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  ;  that 
fendeth  ambaffadors  to  the  fea ,  even  in  vrjfids  of  bulrufhes  upon 
the  waters.  See  the  article  Pygmy. 

It  lhould  be  remembered  that  thefe  fubjeds  from  Her¬ 
culaneum  were  the  common  ornaments  of  common 
houfes.  Fig.  1  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  a  (hop,  fituated 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Pompeii.  ,  The  merit  of  the 
figures,  therefore,  as  inltances  of  art,  is  by  no  means  c*on- 
fiderable ;  but  their  commonnefs,  as  feems  to  he  a  fair  in¬ 
ference  from  their  being  found  in  fuch  fituations,  deferves 
notice  in  fupport  of  the  generally-underllood  aflbeiation 
of  thefe  animals  in  Egypt. 

It  remains  to  mention  two  other  varieties  of  the  common 
crocodile.  /3.  The  African  Crocodile,  has  the  fnout  much 
(horter  than  the  head,  and  the  neck  fmootb,  that  is,  free 
from  the  ridged  or  carinated  feales  which  appear  on  the 
neck  of  the  common  crocodile. 
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The  'Black  Crocodile  is  another  African  variety,  deferibed 
by  Adanfon  in  his  Hiftory  of  Senegal.  Cepede  makes  it 
a  diftinft  fpecies.  The  mod  ftriking  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  is,  that  the  jaws  are  longer  than  in 
the  common  crocodile,  whereas  in  the  other  African  va¬ 
riety  they  are  fliorter.  This  variety  is  almoft  black,  while 
the  fpecies  is  of  a  greenifh  or  brown  colour.  Adanfon 
firfl  difcovered  this  in  the  great  river  Senegal  in  Africa. 
The  black  crocodile  is  more  deftruftive  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  “The  difference  of  colour  in  this  crocodile,”  fays 
Cepede,  “  cannot  certainly  be  referred  merely  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate;  for  Adanfon  faw  vaft  numbers  of  the 
common  green  crocodile  in  the  fame  rivers,  which  are 
•precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Egypt.  But  thefe  black  croco¬ 
diles  have  not  been  feen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
except  in  the  river  Senegal ;  and  M.  Adanfon  is  the  only 
naturalid  who  has  hitherto  deferibed  them.”  Hence  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  fair  to  conclude  that  M.  Cepede  was  juf- 
tified  in  marking  this  as  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

2.  Lacerta  Gangetica,  the  gavial,  or  Gangetic  crocodile: 
muzzle  very  long,  rounded,  and  almoft  cylindrical  ;  the 
tail  armed  with  two  ferrated  ridges,  which  unite  back- 
•wards  into  one.  In  colour  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  and, 
like  that,  grows  to  a  very  confiderable  fize.  By  compar¬ 
ing  the  dimenfions  of  a  part  of  the  jaws  of  one  of  thefe 
■crocodiles  with  the  fame  part  of  a  complete  fpecimen 
near  twelve  feet  long,  both  of  which  are  preferved  in  the 
imperial  cabinet,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
individual,  to  which  the  fragment  belonged,  had  meafured 
thirty  feet  ten  inches  in  length.  .  It  is  probably  this  fpe¬ 
cies  which  Tavernier  mentions  having  feen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  from  Toutipour  to  Acerat.  In  defeend- 
ing  the  river,  the  firft:  day  he  faw  a  great  number  of  thefe 
animals  lying  on  the  fand.  He  fired  among  them,  and 
wounded  one  in  the  jaw,  but  it  efcaped  into  the  river. 
Next  day,  he  faw  a  great  number  in  a  fimilar  lituation, 
and  fired  at  two  of  them,  with  three  balls  each  time,  and 
killed  them  both. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gavial  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients;  for  ./Elian  mentions,  that  in  his 
time  crocodiles  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
which  had  a  kind  of  horn  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle. 
Edwards,  however,  is  the  firft  modern  naturalift  who  has 
mentioned  this  fpecies ;  for  it  was  not  deferibed  by  Lin- 
nseus;  but  has  been  inferted  in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  fince 
his  death,  by  Gmelin.  Edwards  tells  us,  that  three  of 
thefe  creatures  were  fent  from  Bengal  about  the  year  1747, 
to  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
Two  of  them  the  doftor  preferved  in  his  collection,  and 
prefented  the  third  to  the  late  curious  Mrs.  Kennon  ;  and, 
fince  the  deceafe  of  thefe  worthy  perfons,  they  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  James  Lemon  of  London,  who 
obliged  our  author  with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  is  the  moll 
extraordinary  circumftance  in  this  crocodile,  which  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  bill  of  the  bird  called  goofeander.  It  has 
Email  (harp  teeth.  Another  peculiarity  was  a  paunch  or 
open  purfe  in  the  middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the  belly, 
which  feemed  to  be  naturally  formed  round  the  hips, 
and  hollow  within,  to  receive  its  young  in  time  of  danger, 
as  it  appears  in  the  opofTum  and  kanguroo.  Dr.  Parfons 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  opening  in  the  belly  was 
really  natural,  it  having  no  appearance  of  being  cut  or 
torn  open  ;  but  later  writers  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  paffage  by  which  the  umbilical 
veflels  of  the  animal  were  attached  during  its  confinement 
jn  the  egg. 

The  teeth  are  nearly  double  the  number  of  thofe  of  the 
common  crocodile,  and  are  of  equal  fize  throughout  the 
•whole  length  of  the  jaws.  The  general  ftrufture  of  the 
feet  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  crocodile,  except 
that, the  third  and  fourth  toes  only,  and  this  on  the  fore 
as  well  as  hind  feet,  are  connected  together  by  a  web. 
eyes,”  fays  Edwards,  “are  very  prominent,  and 


feem  to  be  fo  con  Articled  that  they  may  be  carried  above 
the  water,  while  the  reft  of  the  animal  is  wholly  under 
water,  in  order  to  watch  its  prey  on  the  furface,  or  on 
the  banks  and  ffiores  of  rivers.”  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  is 
a  fpecimen  of  this  animal  meafuring  about  eighteen  feet. 

3.  Lacerta  alligator,  the  alligator,  or  American  croco¬ 
dile:  head  fiat,  imbricated,  naked  or  uncarinated  neck, 
and  tail  furoiftied  above  with  two  rifing  lateral  lines. 

So  great  is  the  general  refemblance  between  this  animal 
and  the  crocodile,  that  many  naturalifts  have  been  ftrong- 
ly  inclined  to  confider  it  as  a  mere  variety,  rather  than 
a  diftinft  fpecies.  Among  others,  Cepede  is  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  declares,  that  on  examining  feveral  fpecimens 
of  American  crocodiles,  and  collating  them  with  thofe  of 
the  Nile,  he  could  not  but  confider  them  as  abfolutely  of 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  and  that  the  (light  differences  obferva- 
ble  between  them  may  be  w'ell  luppofed  to  be  owing  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  effeft  of  climate.  Both  animals,  he  obferves, 
agree  in  the  number  of  teeth;  and  the  general  manners 
and  habits  of  both  are  found  to  be  fimilar  in  the  old  and 
new  continent.  The  more  accurate  diferimination,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Blumenbach  and  fome  others  feems  in  reality  to 
prove,  that  the  alligator  or  American  crocodile  is  fpecifi- 
cally  diftinft  from  the  Nilotic,,  though  the  difference  is 
not  fuch  as  immediately  to  (trike  a  general  obferver.  The 
leading  diftinftion  feems  to  be,  that  the  head  of  the  alli¬ 
gator  is  rather  fmooth  on  the  upper  part  than  marked 
with  thofe  very  ftrong  rugofities  and  hard  carinated  feales 
which  appear  on  that  of  the  crocodile;  and  that  the  fnout 
is  confiderably  flatter  and  wider,  as  well  as  more  rounded 
at  the  extremity.  The  alligator  arrives  at  a  fize  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  crocodile;  fpecimens  having  been 
often  feen  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length. 

“Though  the  largelt  and  greateft  numbers  of  alliga¬ 
tors,”  fays  Catefby,  “inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  the  conti¬ 
nent  abounds  with  them  ten  degrees  more  north,  particu¬ 
larly  as  far  as  the  river  Neus  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  about  33,  (beyond  which  I  have  never  heard  of 
any,)  which  latitude  nearly  anfwers  to  the  northernmolb 
parts  of  Africa,  where  they  are  likevvife  found.  They 
frequent  not  only  falt-rivers  near  the  fea,  but  dreams  of 
freffi  water  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  lakes 
of  fait  and  frefh  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  lie 
lurking  among  reeds,  to  furprife  cattle  and  other  animals. 
In  Jamaica,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are 
found  about  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  they  cannot  be  more 
terrible  in  their  afpeft  than  they  are  formidable  and  mif- 
chievous  in  their  natures,  fparing  neither  man  nor  bead 
they  can  furprife,  pulling  them  down  under  watfr,  that, 
being  dead,  they  may  with  greater  facility,  and  without 
ftru  ggle  or  refiftance,  devour  them.  As  quadrupeds  do 
not  fo  often  come  in  their  way,  they  fubfift  chiefly  on  fiffi. 
Carnivorous  animals  get  their  food  with  more  difficulty 
and  lefs  certainty  than  others,  and  are  often  neceffitated 
to  fad  a  long  time.  Reptiles  particularly,  by  fwallowing 
what  they  eat  whole,  digeft  llowly,  and  can  live  long  with¬ 
out  food.  Wolves  are  laid  to  gorge  themfelves  with  mud, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  better  food  ;  for  the  like  caufe  many 
alligators  fwallow  ftones  and  other  fubftances,  to  diftend 
and  prevent  the  contraction  of  their  inteftines  when 
empty,  and  not  to  help  digeftion,  which  they  feem  in  no 
need  of.  For  in  the  greater  number  of  many  I  have 
opened,  nothing  has  appeared  but  clumps  of  wood  and 
pieces  of  pine-tree  coal,  fome  of  which  weighed  eight 
pounds,  and  were  reduced  and  worn  fo  fmooth  from  their 
firft  angular  roughnefs,  that  they  feemed  to  have  remained 
in  them  many  months.  In  South  Carolina  they  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  northern  fituation  of  that  country  oc- 
cafions  their  being  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  thofe  nearer  the 
line  ;  and  they  rarely  attack  men  or  cattle,  yet  are  great- 
devourers  of  hogs.  In  Carciina  they  lie  torpid  from 
about  Oftober  to  March,  in  caverns  and  hollows  in  the 
banks  of  rivers;  and,  at  their  coming  out  in  the  (bring, 
make  a  hideous  bellowing  noife.  The  hind  part  of  their 
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belly  and  tail  are  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  flefh  is  de¬ 
licately  white,  but  has  fb  perfumed  a  tafte  and  fmell,  that 
I  never  could  reliffi  it.” 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  Monf.  de  la  Borde,  as 
related  by  Cepede,  it  appears  that  the  alligators  in  South 
America  depofit  their  eggs,  like  the  turtles,  at  two  or  three 
different  periods,  at  the  diffance  of  fome  days  from  each 
other;  laying  from  twenty  to  about  four-and-twenty  eggs 
each  time.  Monf.  de  la  Borde  adds,  that  thofe  of  Cay¬ 
enne  and  Surinam  are  obferved  to  raife  a  little  hillock 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river  they  frequent,  and,  hollow¬ 
ing  it  out  in  the  middle,  to  amafs  together  a  heap  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  refufe,  in  which  they  depolit  their 
eggs  ;  and,  covering  them  with  their  leaves,  a  fermentation 
enfues,  by  the  heat  of  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  the  eggs  are  hatched.  The  time  at  which  the  al¬ 
ligators  about  Cayenne  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  is  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  turtles  alio  depofit  theirs,  viz. 
the  month  of  April.  Both  the  alligator  and  the  crocodile 
are  fuppofed  to  be  very  long-lived  animals,  and  their 
growth  is  extremely  flow. 

We  have,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Nov.  laff, 
(1811,)  an  account  of  an  alligator,  in  which  the  exploded 
idea  of  the  motion  of  the  upper  jaw  is  revived.  But,  as 
the  obfervations  were  made  on  the  living  fubject,  and 
fi gned  with  the  name  of  the  obferver,  (G. Cumberland,  Brif- 
tol,)  we  fliall  infert  the  account.  “  As  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral  f'eem  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  diffin&ion  between 
the  animals  called  crocodiles  and  the  alligators,  which 
fee  ms  very  doubtful ;  I  took  an  opportunity,  lately,  of 
very  carefully  both  examining  and  drawing  one  of  the 
latter,  lately  brought  by  the  {hip  Elizabeth,  to  this 
port,  from  the  Black  River,  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica;  hav¬ 
ing  been  caught  when  very  young.  This  alligator  is  not 
above  two  feet  long,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  exactly 
refembles  thofe  animals  which  have  been  frequently  exhi¬ 
bited  in  London  (both  dried  and  living)  as  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile.  Inhabiting  fwamps  and  rivers,  it  is  an  animal 
difficult  to  catch,  as  at  the  lead  noife,  being  amphibious, 
it  drops  under  water  like  a  frog  or  water-newt ;  and,  being 
generally  in  company  with  the  parents,  whofe  fize  renders 
them  formidable  enemies  to  man  or  beaft,  and  who  feein 
to  prefer  negro  flefh  to  white,  few  perfons  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  bulinefs  of  enfnaring  them.  This  female, 
in  warm  weather,  prefers  being  out  of  water  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  one  of  its  habits  has  fhown  me  why  it  moves  the 
upper  and  not  the  under  jaw ;  for,  when  out  of  water,  it  re- 
pofes  the  head  on  the  table,  lifting  up  the  upper  mandible, 
and  thus  it  remains  till  the  mouth  has  flies  in  it,  on  which 
it  inftantly  drops  the  jaw,  like  a  trap-door,  over  the  im- 
prifoned  fufferers  ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  repofes  it  at 
the  bottom  of  rivers  to  take  in  eels  or  other  fifties.  Its 
temper  feems  gentle  when  not  irritated,  and,  young  as  it 
is,  it  already  knows  its  feeder ;  but,  when  provoked  by  a 
cat  or  dog,  it  has  already  feized  them.  The  manner  in 
which  its  teeth  are  fet  feems  particularly  calculated  for 
taking  and  holding  eels,  as  there  are  two  waves  in  each 
jaw  that  enable  it  to  prefs  the  prey  out  of  a  right  line  ; 
the  fharpnefs  of  its  teeth,  which  are  like  fangs,  and  longeft 
at  each  extremity  of  thefe  waving  indentures,  alfo  greatly 
aid  its  hold.  In  doling,  there  is  real'on  to  think  they  crois 
each  other,  but  this  I  could  not  exactly  afcertain.  In  the 
foflil  ones  I  found  that  always  the  cafe,  and  obfervable 
in  that  of  Mr.  P.  Hawker,  of  Stroud,  which,  like  this,  is 
a  (harp-nofed  alligator.  The  rows  of  teeth,  above  and  be¬ 
low,  confift  almolt  generally  of  thirty-fix  in  each  jaw»  and 
are  white  as  ivory,  curved  a  little,  long,  and  pointed. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  membrane,  darker  than  the  re  It  of  the  (kin,  and  hav¬ 
ing  two  valves  in  the  form  of  two  fmall  crefcents,  both 
of  which  it  opens  for  air  at  the  fame  time,  though  but 
rarely ;  above  the  eyes,  which  have  nidating  membranes, 
are  two  ftrong  plates  of  bone.  Next  comes  the  hinge  of 
the  upper-jaw,  with  four  ftuds  or  fcales,  and  behind  them 
two  plates,  like  Ihields ;  then  the  neck ;  after  which  four 
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plates  make  the  cornmencement  of  a  procefs  that  extends 
to  the  point  of  the  tail.  The  whole  of  what  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  termed  the  tail  (commencing  below  the  anus,  which 
is  a  ring  of  fcales)  confilts  of  thirty-fix  joints,  eighteen 
double-finned  and  eighteen  fvngle-finned  above;  and  this 
rule  held  good  with  two  dried  animals,  called  crocodiles, 
now  in  Mr.  Bullock’s  Mufeum  in  Piccadilly.  The  arms 
before  have  five  fingers  terminated  with  {harp  claws; 
and  the  diviiion  is  of  three  inwards  and  two  out¬ 
wards,  the  thumb  and  little  finger  being  of  the  fame  msg- 
nitude ;  the  hind  legs  are  webbed  ftrongly,  and  the  claws 
ftrongeft.  In  other  refpefis  the  body  refembles  the  coats  of 
a  turtle,  but  the  arms  are  fcaled  and  well  defended.  Likct 
the  turtle,  its  belly  is  pale  firaw-colour,  inclining  to  green, 
quite  flat,  the  fcales  polifbed  and  fquared,  and  each  fcale 
has  a  mark  as  if  it  had  been  pinned  like  a  tile.  The 
hinder  legs  in  conftruftion  are  much  like  thofe  of  a  frog, 
and  he  goes  very  faff  by  their  aid.  In  general,  when  out 
of  water,  it  fits  with  the  head  elevated  a  great  deal ;  in 
the  water,  with  it  fupine.  It  eats  the  guts  of  chickens, 
or  any  offal ;  its  fmell  is  rather  fiihy,  but  not  difagreeabiy 
fo.” 

II.  j Body  covered  with  carinated fcales. 

4.  Lacerta  caudiverbera,  the  fcollop-tailed  lizard  :  tail 
flat,  and  cleft  into  fcollops  like  little  wings ;  feet  palmate. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  being  found  particularly  in  Peru  and  Chili ;  it  fome- 
times  grows  to  the  length  of  feveral  feet.  The  back  and 
Tides  are  covered  by  fquare  plates  and  oval  fcales.  The 
tail  is  indented  or  notched  at  the  edges,  and  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  fhaking  it  like  a  whip,  and  ftriking  with 
it  in  a  fimilar  manner  :  hence  the  name  caudiverbera ,  or 
whip-tail,  which  has  been  applied  to  this,  and  alfo  to 
fome  others  which  can  move  their  tail  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  the  flattened  form  of  the  tail  it  has  fome  refemblance 
to  the  crocodile;  from  which,  however  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guiffied,  particularly  by  having  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
while  the  crocodiles  have  only  four  on  the  hind  feet.  From 
this  latter  circumftance,  Cepede  confiders  the  animal  re- 
prefented  by  Seba,  i.  106.  as  this  fpecies;  though  quoted 
by  Linnaeus  as  fynonymous  with  the  crocodile,  and  by 
Gmelin  as  a  fynonyme  of  the  alligator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  animal  reprefented  by  Seba  muff  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  dracaena,  as  the  former  has  webbed  feet, 
while  thofe  of  the  latter  have  no  membranes  interpofed 
between  the  toes.  Befides  thefe  confiderations,  Seba  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  large  lizard  which  he  has  reprefented 
came  from  America,  in  which  it  agrees  with  what  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  of  the  whip-tail.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
in  this  place,  that  the  animal  reprefented  hy  Seba,  vol.  ii. 
t.  103.  f.  which  is  quoted  as  a  variety  of  the  whip-tail 
in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  is  in  reality  the  dracaena  ;  for, 
though  the  engraver  has  given  it  webs  between  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet,  the  text  exprefsly  fays  that  it  has  none. 

Its  total  length  is  about  fixteen  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  meafures  fomething  more  than  half.  The  head  is  large 
and  flattiffi,  the  mouth  wide,  the  tongue  broad,  the  teeth 
fmall  and  numerous,  the  neck  fhort,  the  throat  protube¬ 
rant,  the  body  thick,  and  the  limbs  rather  fhort  than 
long  ;  the  tail  tapers  gradually  to  the  tip,  but  is  edged 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a  broad  and  deeply-fcol- 
loped  fin  or  membrane,  (hence  the  name  which  we  have 
adopted  from  Dr.  Shaw,)  which  gradually  widens  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  tip,  where  it  is  considerably  broader  than  on 
the  Tides  :  Dtt  Turton  has  therefore  called  it  the  fiat- tailed 
lizard.  The  whole  animal  is  covered,  except  on  the  head, 
with  a  Ikin  of  a  yellow  colour;  the  back  being  marked 
by  numerous  diftant  red  tubercles  or  granules,  each  fur- 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fmall  white  fcales;  the  thighs  and 
middle  part  of  the  tail  are  alfo  fpotted  with  fimilar  red 
tubercles,  but  not  furrounded  by  white  fcales  like  thofe 
on  the  back  ;  the  webs  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  fcolloped 
or  finny  part  of  the  tail  are  of  a  bright  red  ;  all  the  toes 
are  furniffied  with  claws.  .It  is  an  extremely -rare  animal. 
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and  its  full  hi  (lory  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  underftood. 
See  Plate  III.  fig.  i . 

|3.  There  is  an  Egyptian  variety  mentioned  by  Laurenti, 
No.  54. 

L.  Schneideriano,  Schneider’s  fiat-tailed  gecko,  is  pro¬ 
bably  another  variety,  though  confidered  by  him  and  Dr. 
Shaw  as  a  diftindt  fpecies  before  unnoticed.  Size  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  colour  cinereous  with  a  brown  band  on  each  fide 
the  head,  running  acrofs  the  eyes  over  the  thoulders ; 
along  each  fide  of  the  body  a  kind  of  future  or  wrinkling  of 
the  fkin  :  tail  broad,  convex  above,  fiat  below,  and  edged 
with  a  row  of  longer  and  Iharper  fcales  than  on  the  other 
parts.  The  lamellse  of  the  feet  lunulated  and  divided. 

5.  Lacerta  dracaena,  the  dracsena  lizard  :  tail  long,  and 
denticulated  along  the  upper  part  ;  body  fmooth.  This 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  larged  of  the  lizard  tribe; 
it  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  $outh  America,  as  well 
as  of  fome  of  the  Indian  iflands,  and  is  faid  to  be  more 
efieemed  in  fome  countries  as  an  article  of  food  than 
chicken.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  of  an  elegant  form,  the 
fnout  tapering  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bear  a  refemblance 
to  that  of  an  Italian  greyhound  ;  the  teeth  are  fmall  and 
numerous,  and  the  tongue  forked  ;  the  opening  of  the 
ears  large,  and  furrounded  by  a  well-defined  fcaly  border. 
The  proportions  of  the  neck  and  limbs  are  elegant, 
though  ftrong ;  and  the  body  is  moderately  thick  :  the 
tail  is  of  a  great  length,  though  in  a  fine  fpecimen,  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  it  was  not  quite  fo  long 
in  proportion  as  reprefented  by  Seba.  The  colour  is 
brown,  with  a  flight  call  of  chefnut,  paled  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  infides  of  the  limbs;  the  outfides  of  which  are 
marked  by  numerous  fmall  pale  or  yellowilh  fpots.  The 
whole  animal  is  fmooth,  or  defiitute  of  prominences  on 
the  ikin,  which  is  covered  with  fmall,  ovate,  and  in  fome 
parts  flightly-fubquadrate,  fcales,  largeft  on  the  outfides 
of  the  limbs,  the  back,  and  the  abdomen  ;  along  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  tail  runs  a  continued  feries  of  fhort  tri¬ 
angular  denticulations.  The  feet  are  moderately  ftrong, 
and  the  toes  are  armed  with  fliarp  crooked  claws.  This 
fpecies,  like  the  preceding,  has  the  power  of  agitating  its 
long  tail,  and  brandifhing  it  like  a  whip;  from  which  the 
name  of  caudiverbera  has  been  applied  to  it  as  well  as  to 
the  other.  This  fpecies  has  likewife  been  named  the  cor- 
dylus  ;  but  that  term  belongs  to  a  very  different  lizard,  to 
be  afterwards  defcribed.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  Ce- 
pede’s  account  rather  applies  to  the  bicarinata,  or  at  leaft 
that  he  has  confounded  the  two  fpecies. 

6.  Lacerta  bimaculata,  the  two-fpotted  lizard  :  tail 
twice  the  length  of  the  body,  carinated  and  ferrated  on 
the  upper  edge  ;  toes  lobate.  This  fpecies  was  firft  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Sparrman,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Academy  for  1784,  from  feveral  fpecimens  fent  to 
the  mufeum  of  baron  de  Geer,  from  North  America,  by 
Dr.  Aerelius.  In  fome  of  thefe  fpecimens,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  were  fpotted  with  black  ;  but  in  every 
one  there  were  two  large  black  fpots  on  the  Ihouldeis, 
from  which  circumftance  the  trivial  name,  here  retained, 
was  adopted  by  Sparrman.  The  head  is  compreffed,  or 
flattened  at  the  fides.  The  tail  is  flattened  laterally,  and 
is  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  All  the  toes  are  edged 
with  membranes,  or  lobed  at  their  fides,  except  the  outer 
tee  of  each  foot  .  The  ground-colour  of  this  fpecies  is  va¬ 
riable,  but  is  mo  ft  commonly  blackifti  or  greeniih  blue. 
Each  foot  has  fiv.e  toes.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  Pen- 
fyivania  and  St.  Euftatius  ;  and  frequents  the  woods,  liv¬ 
ing  much  in  the  hollows  of  trees-:  it  is  likewife  found  in 
drains,  and  other  fubterraneous  places.  Its  voice  is  a 
kind  of  whittle,  which  it  emits  frequently.  It  is  eafily 
taken  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  ftraw,  which  is  brought 
towards  it,  the  perfon  who  carries  the  ltraw  imitating  its 
whittle,  when  the  animal  leaps  in,  and  is  fecured. 

7.  Lacerta  monitor,  the  monitory  lizard  :  body  black, 
with  tranfverfe  rows  of  white  ocellated  fpors ;  tail  very 
long,  compreffed,  and  carinated.  The  monitor,  or  mo¬ 
nitory  lizard,  as  one  of.  the  nxoit  beautiful  of  the  whole 


tribe,  and  is  alfo  one  of  the  largeft;  fometiines  meafuring 
not  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  ot 
the  tail.  Its  ihape  is  fiender  and  elegant,  the  head  being 
fmall,  the  fnout  gradually  tapering,  the  limbs  moderately 
fiender,  the  tail  laterally  compreffed,  and  infenfibly  de- 
creafing  towards  the  tip,  which  is  very  fiender  and  fliarp. 
Though  the  colours  of  this  lizard  are  Ample,  yet  fuch  is 
their  difpofition,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  furvey  their  gene¬ 
ral  effect  without  admiration.  In  this  refpeft,  however, 
the  animal  varies,  perhaps,  more  than  raoft  others  of  its 
tribe;  hence  the  many  varieties  quoted,  which  chiefly 
confift  in  the  diftribution  of  the  colours.  However,  it  is 
moft  commonly  black,  with  the  abdomen  white,  the  lat¬ 
ter  colour  extending  to  fome  diftance  up  the  fides,  in  the 
form  of  feveral  pointed  bands;  befides  which  the  whole 
body  is  generally  ornamented  by  feveral  tranfverfe  bands 
cqnfifting  of  white  annular  fpots,  while  the  head  is  marked 
with  various  ftreaks  of  the  fame  colour,  the  limbs  with 
very  numerous  round  fpots,  and  the  tail  with  broad  dif- 
tant  tranfverfe  bands.  In  others,  the  fpots  forming  the 
lateral  bands  are  Ample  inftead  of  annular;  and  in  others 
again,  the  annuli,  or  white  rings,  are  themfelves  compefed 
of  fmall  white  fpots,  which  are  likewife  often  fcattered 
here  and  there  over  the  black  ground-colour.  The 
ground-colour  in  fome,  inftead  of  being  black,  is  of  a 
deep  ferruginous  brown.  All,  however,  agree  fo  far  in 
the  general  difpofition  of  the  variegations,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  miftake  the  fpecies  for  any  other.  This  elegant 
animal  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  frequents 
woody  and  watery  places,  and,  if  credit  may  be  given  to 
the  reports  of  fome  authors,  is  of  a  difpofition  as  gentle 
as  its  appearance  is  beautiful.  It  has  even  gained  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  monitor,  falvaguar da,  &c.  from  its  pretended  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  human  race ;  and  it  has  been  faid  that  it  warns 
mankind  of  the  approach  of  the  alligator  by  a  loud  and 
fhrill  whiftle.  But  thefe  names  have  been  alfo  applied  by 
fome  authors  to  different  fpecies,  as  the  teguixin.  See. 

Six  diftindt  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  enumerated  in 
the  Syftema  Naturae  on  the  authority  of  Laurenti  and  Seba  ; 
the  variation  is  chiefly  in  the  colour ;  we  fhall  therefore 
only  mention  one,  which  Seba  has  more  particularly  de* 
feribed. 

t.  The  Tejuguacv.  The  French  call  this  lizard  de  mer, 
fea-lizard  ;  and  Seba  defenfor  litloris  marts,  the  fafeguard  of 
the  fea-fhore,  becaufe  it  feeds  upon  dead  fifti  which  it 
finds  either  upon  the  fhores  of  the  fea  or  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers  ;  but  it  never  commits  itfelf  to  the  deep,  for  it  can¬ 
not  fwin,  not  having  the  neceffary  organs.  The  furface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  which  is  of  a  bluifh  caft, 
is  ornamented  with  fmall  fquamas  of  the  thinneft  texture. 
The  head,  which  is  adorned  in  a  fimilar  manner,  is  thin 
and  long.  The  mouth  converges  to  a  point,  and,  as  well 
as  the  head,  is  variegated  with  bright  white  fpots  like 
fmall  pearls  in  a  firing,  and  the  intermediate  fpaces  are 
likewife  marked  with  other  fpots.  This  -  variegation  on 
the  top  of  the  head  refembles  a  crown.  The  eyes  and 
ears  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  head,  over  the  ears  is  a  pellu¬ 
cid  fquama  like  that  of  a  fifti  :  the  tongue,  like  a  ferpent’s, 
is  bifid.  All  the  remaining  part  of  the  body,  the  legs 
and  feet,  are  ornamented  like  a  peacock’s  tail.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  tail,  which  is  furnifhed  with  a  fliarp  edge 
or  ridge,  has  Angular  fpots,  which  form  large  belts,  and 
in  thefe  likewife  the  bright  fpecks  are  apparent ;  the  reft 
of  the  tail,  to  the  end,  is  covered  with  fmall  fquamas  form¬ 
ing  rings.  Bright  thin  fquamas  of  a  flcy-blue  cover  the 
vortex.  Near  the  arms  are  perceptible  two  tubercles,  rug¬ 
ged,  with  pointed  heads,  not  unlike  tefticl.es. 

8.  Lacerta  varia,  the  variegated  lizard  :  tail  long,  cari¬ 
nate;  body  blackifti,  tranfverfely  variegated  with  yellow 
fpots  and  marks.  Introduced  into  the  Syftema  Naturae 
by  Dr.  Turton  ;  but  fo  nearly  does  it  referable  the  L.  mo¬ 
nitor,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ftiould  not  be 
confidered  as  a  variety,  rather  than  a  truly-diftindt  fpecies. 
It  differs,  however,  in  colour,  and  in  fome  degree  in  the 
difpofition  of  its  variegations,  which  are  generally  pale 
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yellow  Inftead  of  white,  and  In  fome  fpeclmens  even  of  a 
bright  gold-colour.  The  markings  on  the  body  alftq  in¬ 
stead  of  the  general  ocellated  pattern  of  the  preceding, 
confift  rather  of  rounded  or  flightly-fubangular  fpots  and 
variegations;  the  limbs,  as  in  the  preceding,  are  marked 
either  with  numerous  bands  or  fpots,  andthetail  is  banded  : 
the  claws  are  very  large  and  ftrong.  Native  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  about  fifteen  inches  long. 

9.  Lacerta  bicarinata,  the  bicarinated  lizard  :  tail  com- 
p  refled,  with  a  double  ridge  on  its  upper  furface ;  and 
four  rows  of  carinated  fcales  on  the  back.  This  fpecies, 
which  Cepede  appears  to  have  confounded  with  the  dra- 
cxna,  as  mentioned  in  that  article,  is  in  general  of  much 
fmaller  fize,  the  fpecimen  figured  in  the  work  above-men¬ 
tioned  meafuring  but  two  feet  five  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  its  habit  it  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  a  crocodile  in  miniature,  having  hard 
tuberculated  and  carinated  fcales  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  two  rows  of  fcales  more  prominent  than 
the  reft  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  to  the 
tail,  at  which  part  they  become  confluent,  and  are  conti¬ 
nued,  in  the  form  of  a  ferrated  creft,  to  the  tip  :  the  head 
is  fmall ;  the  mouth  wide;  the  fnout  fharpifli ;  the  teeth 
pretty  numerous;  thofein  front  of  the  mouth  fmall,  thofe 
fituated  backwards  larger,  and  more  obtufe  ;  the  tongue 
forked.  The  colour  of  this  animal,  according  to  Cepede, 
is  a  reddilh  brown  more  or  lefs  tinged  with  greenifh  in 
fome  parts.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where,  like 
the  guana,  and  fome  other  lizards,  it  is  occafionally  ufed 
as  food  :  the  eggs  alfo  are  faid  to  be  much  elteemed  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  It  frequents  woody  and  marfliy  regions. 
Monf.  de  la  Borde,  a  correfpondent  of  Cepede,  kept 
one  alive  for  fome  timet  it  often  continued  in  the  water 
for  hours  together,  hiding  itfelf  when  difturbed  or  af¬ 
frighted  ;  but  delighted  in  coming  out  occafionally,  and 
balking  m  the  fun. 

The  Ignarucu  is  a  large  lizard  found  in  Brafil,  efpecially 
about  the  river  St.  Francis,  much  refembling  the  crocodile, 
and  is  faid  to  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  It  feems  to 
be  a  variety  either  of  this  fpecies  or  of  the  dracana ;  but 
it  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  its  claws  are  weaker. 

10.  Lacerta  cordylus,  the  cordylus :  tail  Ihort,  fur- 
rounded  with  rings  of  fharp -pointed  and  denticulated 
fcales  ;  body  fmooth.  yhe  Linnasan  character,  “  body 
fmooth,”  muft  be  underftood  as  applying  to  the  back  and 
belly,  when  compared  with  the  legs  and  fides,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  with  the  tail,  for  on  the  infides  of  the  thighs  there 
are  fimilar  rows  of  tubercles  with  thofe  on  moft  of  the  li¬ 
zards.  The  fpecies  which  forms  the  fubje<5t  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  appears  likewife  to 
inhabit  the  fouth  of  Europe,  as  Ray  mentions  having  met 
with  it  near  Montpellier.  The  name  of  cordylus ,  which  is 
exclufively  appropriated  to  this  fpecies  by  Linnteus,  has 
likewife  been  applied  by  fome  writers  to  feveral  others, 
and  particularly  to  the  dracana,  already  defcribed.  The 
following  defcription  is  given  by  Cepede  from  feveral  in¬ 
dividuals  preferved  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Paris.  The 
head  is  fomewhat  triangular,  enlarged  at  the  back  part, 
and  very  much  flattened  ;  being  covered  on  the  top  and 
fides  by  large  fcales.  The  jaws  are  covered  by  two 
other  rows  of  large  fcales,  and  armed  with  fmall  ftrong 
fharp  teeth  of  an  equal  fize.  The  noftriis  are  fmall ;  the 
openings  of  the  ears  are  narrow,  being  fituated  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  muz¬ 
zle  forms  the  apex.  The  body  is  much  flattened  ;  the 
belly  being  covered  with  tolerably-large  and  alnroft-fquare 
fcales,  arranged  in  half-rings,  or  tranfverfe  bands.  The 
fcales  on  the  back  are  larger  than  thofe  on  the  belly,  and 
are  likewife  almoft  fquare  ;  thofe  on  the  fides  are  all  ridged, 
giving  the  flanks  a  prickly  or  fpinous  appearance.  The 
tail  is  almoft  equal  in  length  to  the  body  ;  and  the  fcales, 
which  cover  it  in  overlapping  circles,  have  each  a  promi¬ 
nent  ridge,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  lengthened  prickle, 
which  is  provided  with  a  very  fmall  fpine  at  each  fide. 
Thefe  fcales,  being  of  confiderable  length,  and  rifing  up 
at  their  ends,  form  very  diftimfl  waved  rings,  fomewhat 


diftant  from  each,  giving  the  tail  the  appearance  of  being 
compofed  of  feveral  joints,  or  portions.  In  a  female,  the 
tail  of  which  was  entire,  were  counted  nineteen  of  thefe 
circles.  The  fcales  which  cover  the  legs  referable  thofe 
on  the  tail,  being  rigid  longitudinally,  and  ending  in 
fharp  points.  The  feet  have  five  toes  each,  all  of  which 
are  armed  with  claws.  The  colour  of  the  fcales  is  blue, 
more  or  lefs  mixed  with  chefnut  in  blotches  or  ftripes. 
Total  length,  ten  inches. 

Cepede  mentions  a  variety,  with  the  fcales  much  fmaller. 

III.  Back  and  tail,  or  the  whole  body,  covered  with  denticulated 
or  Jharp-pointed  fcales. 

11.  Lacerta  pelluma,  the  pelluma  lizard:  tail  verticil- 
late,  longifli,  with  rliomboidal  fcales.  This  is  one  of  the 
middle-fized  lizards  ;  the  total  length  being  nearly  two 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail  nearly  equal. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  is  faid  to  inhabit  hollows 
under  ground.  It  is  covered  on  the  upper  parts  with  very 
minute  fcales  ;  and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  black  :  the  under  parts  are  of  a  glofl'y 
yellowifh  green  :  the  tail  long,  and  verticillated  by  rows 
of  rhomboid  fcales.  The  fkin  of  this  lizard  is  faid  to  be 
ufed  by  the  Chilians  for  purfes. 

12.  Lacerta  ftellio,  the  ftarry  lizard:  tail  encircled  with 
various  rings  of  fcales,  head  and  body  befet  with  fpines. 
The  tail  of  this  lizard  is  ufually  rather  fhort,  or  of  w'hat 
is  called  a  middle  length  ;  being  taper  in  its  form,  and 
diminifliing  from  the  root  to  the  tip.  This  animal  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dilagreeable  in  its  appearance;  refembling  the 
toad  a  good  deal,  efpecially  in  the  general  form  of  the 
head;  in  which  circumftance  it  refembles  the  orbicularis, 
infomuch  that  fome  authors  have  given  the  fame  name  to 
both.  Its  colours,  however,  make  up  in  a  great  meafure 
for  the  difgufting  appearance  of  its  form,  being  a  very 
beautiful  variegation  of  white,  black,  and  grey,  and  fome- 
times  green,  which  are  difpofed  like  the  colours  of  mar¬ 
ble.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope:  it  is  likewife  found  in  the  eaft,  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Judea,  and  in  Syria;  in 
which  two  laft-mentioned  countries,  according  to  Belon, 
it  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize,  being  as  large  as  a  weafel. 
Cetti,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Sardinia,  informs  us  that  it 
is  common  in  that  ifland,  where  it  inhabits  the  houfes,  being 
called  tanntolc  fly  the  Sardinians  and  in  feveral  parts  of 
Italy  ;  which  name  is  likewife  given  to  a  variety  of  the 
green  lizard,  and  even  to  fome  others.  The  ftarry  lizard, 
however,  is  chiefly  abjundant  in  Egypt;  being  found  in 
great  numbers  about  the  pyramids  and  the  ancient  tombs, 
where  they  live  among  the  crevices  of  the  ftones,  feeding 
on  flies  and  other  winged  infefts. 

The  pyramids,  thofe  almoft  indeftruffible  monuments 
of  human  power  and  vanity  in  times  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  hiftory,  feem  deftinedto  prefent  very  extraordinary  ob¬ 
jects  of  various  kinds.  Both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  excrements  of  this  lizard  have  been  gathered 
among  the  pyramids  with  great  care.  By  the  ancients, 
who  fuppofed  this  fubftance  to  be  the  excrement  of  the 
crocodile,  it  was  called  crocodilia  ;  and  the  fame  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Belon,  is  retained  by  the  modern  Greeks.  Per¬ 
haps  thefe  excrements  would  not  have  been  in  fo  much 
requeft,  had  they  been  known  not  to  proceed  either  from 
the  largeft  or  the  fmalleft  of  the  lizard  tribe;  for  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  things,  whether  in  greatnefs  or  minutenefs,  are 
apt  to  impede  on  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  are  unable 
to  confider  the  great  chain  of  nature.  The  mdderns,  how¬ 
ever,  being  better  informed  on  this  fubje£f,  have  referred 
that  fubftance  to  the  ftarry  lizard,  which  pofieffes  no  re¬ 
markable  properties ;  but,  the  true  or  falfe  value  of  itsex- 
crement  having  been  already  eftablifhed,  it  ftill  continues 
in  ufe,  efpecially  among  the  Turks,  who  confume  large 
quantities  of  it  as  a  cofmetie.  It  may  be  here  obferved, 
that  the  lizard  which  we  may  fuppefe  to  have  been  em¬ 
phatically  termed  fellio  by  the  ancients,  from  its  being 
marked  with  fpots  refembling  ftars,  feems  at  prefent  un¬ 
known,  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that  in  one  cf  Stbi’s  . 

3  plates 
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plates  a  fpecies  occurs  which  is  a&ually  marked  with 
well-defined  or  regular  llar-lhaped  fpots. 

13.  Lacerta  Mauritanica,  the  Moorilh  lizard:  tail  fhort, 
furrounded  at  the  root  with  rings  of  pointed  fcales,  the  outer 
end  being  fmooth ;  upper  part  of  the  body  prickly ;  toes 
lamellate  underneath,  and  deftitute  of  claws.  Cepede  and 
Shaw  agree  that  this  fpecies  much  refembles  the  gecko  ; 
and  therefore  place  it  in  the  6-th  divifion,  among  the  gec¬ 
kos;  but  Schneider  infills  that  Cepede  never  faw  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  his  gecketto  is  a  different  fpecies  called  dubia, 
which  therefore  we  (hall  defcribe  in  its  place.  The  pre¬ 
fen  t  fpecies  inhabits  Mauritania  and  India.  Beneath  the 
thighs  is  a  fhort  row  of  papillse.  The  tail  is  flattifh  be¬ 
neath,  and  covered  with  broad  tranfverfe  fcales ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  moll  ftrongly  marked  verticilli  are  the  fix  upper 
■ones. 

There  are  two  varieties.  /3,  With  the  tail  entirely  fur- 
rounded  with  prickly  rings,  y,  With  the  body  prickly 
all  over. 

14.  Lacerta  azurea,  the  azure  lizard  :  tail  verticillate, 
fhort,  with  nutcronate  fcales.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies, 
in  its  natural  or  recent  (late,  feems  to  be  an  elegant  pale 
Blue,  fafciated  on  the  body  and  tail  with  feveral  tranfverfe 
and  fomewhat-alternate  bands  either  of  black  or  very  deep 
blue;  but  this  is  mo  ft  confpicuous  in  the  fmaller  fpeci- 
mens  or  varieties.  It  alfo  appears  to  be  fometimes  met 
with  of  a  plain  colour,  or  with  only  a  pair  of  fafciae  on  the 
•upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  head  is  rather  obtufe  ;  the 
body  moderately  thick,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  limbs, 
-with  very  fmall  fmooth  fcales;  the  tail,  on  the  contrary, 
which  k  of  moderate  length,  is  very  diftindly  and  ftrongly 
verticillated  by  rows  of  large  carinated  fcales,  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  which  projefl  confiderably,  fo  as  to  form  fo 
many  fpitty  points.  It  inhabits  Africa ;  and  is  confidered 
by  Linnaeus  as  connecting  this  divifion  with  the  next. 

Of  the  variety  (3  we  have  no  account,  y.  This  like- 
wife  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  called  tecunhana.  Many  co¬ 
loured  ftripes  ornament  the  upper  part  of  the  body  from 
.-the  head  to  the  tail  ;  the  middle  one  of  which,  running 
along  the  back,  is  white,  marked  with  brown  dots ;  the  relt 
.are  of  a  pale  blue  with  bright  black  fpots,  and  marked  out 
with  fmall  yellow  lines.  The  abdomen  is  variegated  with 
blue  and  black.  The  i'.ead  is  of  a  pale  blue  with  black 
fpots  5  but  the  thighs,  feet,  and  toes,  are  marked  with 
bright  white  ones  ;  the  reft  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pale  blue. 
The  tail  is  encircled  by  dark  blue  belts. 

L.  acanthura,  the  fpine-tailed  lizard,  the  quetzpa - 
Jeo  of  Seba,)  is  a  variety  of  the  azurea ,  if  not  the  fpe¬ 
cies  itfelf.  A  fpecimen  of-  this  animal,  which  Dr.  Shaw 
ogives  as  a  diftinct  fpecies,  is  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum.  Its  length  is  about  a  foot  and  half,  but  it  proba¬ 
bly  grows  to  a  confiderably  larger  fize.  The  head  is  co¬ 
hered  with  fomewhat  fmall  fub-hexagonal  fcales,  and  is 
•very  diftinflly  marked  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  body ;  be¬ 
neath  the  throat  is  a  very  confpicuous  tranfverfe  plait;  and 
the  whole  Ikin  alio,  about  the  neck,  throat,  and  beginning 
of  the  Aides,  is,  as  Seba  defcribes  it,  remarkably  lax  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  living  animal  the  fkin  beneath  the 
throat  may  have  a  kind  of  pouched  appearance,  though 
entirely  without  any  middle  carina  on  that  part.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body,  both  above  and  below,  are  covered 
with  very  fmall  fcales  ;  of  which,  however,  thofe  of  the 
•under  parts  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  upper. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail 
■runs  a  feries  of  fhort  denticulations,  forming  a  ferrated 
ore  ft  of  very  flight  elevation  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  and 
ftrongly  marked  into  numerous  verticilli,  or  rings,  com- 
pofed  of  very  long  and  very-ftrongly  carinated  fcales  ; 
each  terminating  in  a  lengthened  point,  and  thus  caufing 
a  fpiny  appearance  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that 
part.  The  feet  are  all  pentadaftylous,  and  the  toes  rather 
long:  efpecially  thofe  of  the  hind  feet ^  the  claws  ftrong 
and  lharp.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  on  the  upper  parts 
•js  glaucous,  variegated  with  a  few  fmall  and  fomewhat 
indiftinfl  clouds  and  marbling  of  a  whitifh  caft  ;  the  tail 
find  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh  white  colour. 


1 5-  Lacerta  angulata,  the  angulated  lizard  :  the  tail 
-long  and  hexagonal  ;  the  fcales  carinate  and  mucronate. 
Linnseus,  quoting  Rolander,  firft  publifhed  a  defcription 
of  this  fpecies,  which  inhabits  America.  The  head  is  re¬ 
markable,  having  the  appearance  of  being  cut  abruptly  at 
its  hinder  part,  where  the  fkin  forms  feveral  tranfverfe 
ridges.  All  the  fcales  covering  the  body  are  pointed, 
and  have  elevated  ridges,  except  tnofe  on  the  belly.  The 
animal  can  erefl  thele  fcales  at  its  pleafure,  and  is  then 
all  over  briftled  with  fmall  (harp  fpines.  The  under  part 
of  the  throat  is  covered  by  two  large  round  fcales.  The 
general  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  reddifli  brown,  and  its  fize 
is  fmall.  Inhabits  America. 

1 6.  Lacerta  orbicularis,  the  orbicular  lizard  :  tail  round, 
three  fpines  on  the  top  of  the  head,  belly  altnoft  hemif- 
pherical.  The  body  is  fo  bulky,  efpecially  at  the  fide* 
and  belly,  as  to  be  almoft  as  broad  as  it  is  long;  which 
has  induced  Linnreus,  following  other  natural  hiftorians, 
to  give  it  the  name  of  orbicularis.  The  belly  is  deftitute 
of  tranfverfe  bands,  or  femi-circular  rows  of  fcales.  The 
tail  does  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  body.  The  toes 
are  covered  with  fcales  both  on  their  upper  and  under 
fur  faces.  The  ground-colour  is  whitifti  grey,  more  or 
lefs  fpotted  with  brown  or  yellowilh.  The  orbicular  li¬ 
zard  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  objeil :  the  thicknefs 
and  general  proportions  of  its  body  giving  it  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  toad,  furnifhed  with  a  tail  and  bel'et 
with  prickles  ;  but  the  gentlenefs  of  its  manners  foon  ef¬ 
faces  its  deformity,  the  effect  of  which  is  confiderably  di- 
minifhed  by  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  Its. prickles  feem. 
only  intended  for  defence,  as'  it  never  attempts  to  do  the 
fmalleft  injury.  It  becomes  readily  tame;  allows  itfelf  to 
be  handled,  without  ever  offering  to  bite,  and  even  feems 
fond  of  being  careffed,  appearing  pleafed  at  being  turned 
over  and  over.  Some  parts  of  its  body  are  extremely  fen- 
fible,  particularly  about  the  nofe  and  eyes,  where,  we  are 
affured  by  fome  writers,  it  bleeds  on  the  flighteft  touch. 
Ray  informs  us,  that  this  innocent  animal,  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered,  is  ufed  as  a  remedy  in  fome  difeafes.  Inhabits  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  See  Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  variety  (3  has  a  (hotter  tail,  and  wants  the  three 
long  fpines  on  the  head  ;  and  to  this  variety  feems  properly- 
applied  the  name  tapayaxin,  which  Cepede  gives  to  the 
fpecies.  It  inhabits  New  Spain,  but  is  very  rare  and  un¬ 
common.  The  whole  body,  head,  feet,  and  tail,  are 
rough  with  bright  Ihining  prickles  like  the  points  of  nee¬ 
dles  ;  it  is  alfo  covered  with  very-clofely  united  fquamte 
of  various  colours,  as  white,  dark  brown,  reddifli,  grey, 
cinereous,  and  flelh-colour.  Its  toes  are  armed  with  very 
lharp  black  and  crooked  nails,  and  beautifully  covered 
with  fquamae  to  the  very  ends,  and  variegated  like  mar¬ 
ble.  The  head  is  Ihort,  hard,  and  triangular,  blunted 
from  the  forehead,  very  much  like  that  of  the  cameleon  5 
from  the  root  of  the  noltrils  above  the  eyes,  which  are 
very  long  and  bright,  is  extended  along  the  forehead 
fomething  prominent  refembling  a  Ihield,  reaching  thence 
to  the  neck,  and  uniting  with  the  back. 

17.  Lacerta  bafilifeus,  the  bafililk:  tail  long;  a  radiated 
dori'al  and  caudal  fin,  and  pointed  occipital  creft.  The 
bafililk  of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  malignant 
of  all  poifonous  animals,  and  of  which  the  very  afpeft 
was  faid  to  be  fatal,  is  a  fabulous  exillence,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  reprefentations  of  painters  and  poets.  With¬ 
out  citing  other  deferiptions,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  quote 
that  of  Lucan,  who,  with  true  poetic  licence,  reprefents 
the  bafililk  exerting  his  terrific  glance  in  the  burning  de- 
ferts  of  Africa,  and  obliging  the  reft  of  the  poifonous 
tribe  to  preferve  an  humble  diftance  : 

Sibilaque  effundens  cunflas  terrentia  pcjles. 

Ante  venena  nocens,  late  fibi  fubmovet  omne 
Vulgus,  et  in  vacua  regnat  bafilifeus  arena. 

Then  fiercely  hiding  through  the  poifon’d  air 
The  bafililk  exerts  his  deatbful  glare  ; 

At  diftance  bids  each  vulgar  pelt  remain, 

And  reigns  foie  monarch  of  his  fultry  plain. 

But 
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But  the  animal'known  In  modern  natural  hiftory  by  this 
name  is  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  of  a  very  lingular  fliape,  and 
which  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  a  long  and  broad 
wing-like  procefs  or  expanfion,  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  and  to  a  very  confiderable  distance  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  furnifhed  at  certain  dif- 
tances  with  internal  radii  analogous  to  thofe  in  the  tins 
of  fillies,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  thofe  in  the  wings  of  the 
Draco  volans,  or  flying  dragon.  This  procefs  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  elevation  in  different  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  flrongly 
finuated  and  indented,  and  is  capable  of  being  either  di¬ 
lated  or  contracted  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  The 
occiput,  or  hind  part  of  the  head,  is  elevated  into  a  very 
confpicuous  pointed  hood,  or  hollow  creft ;  and  from  this 
creft,  fays  Cepede,  the  name  bafilic,  which  fignifies  “  lit¬ 
tle  king,”  is  derived.  Notwithftanding  its  formidable 
appearance,  the  bafiliik  is  a  perfectly -harmlefs  animal, 
and,  like  many  other  of  the  lizard  tribe,  refides  princi¬ 
pally  among  trees,  where  it  feeds  on  infefts,  &c.  It  has 
long  ago  been  admirably  figured  in  the  work  of  Seba,  and, 
as  it  is  an  extremely  rare  fpecies,  has  fometimes  been  con- 
fidered  (from  the  Itrangenefs  of  its  form)  as  a  fictitious 
reprefentation.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Britifh  Muleum, 
a  very  fine  fpecimen,  well  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  which 
fully  confirms  the  excellency  of  Seba’s  figure;  from  which, 
in  all  probability,  Linnaeus  himfelf  (who  never  faw  the 
animal)  took  his  defcription.  The  colour  is  a  pale  cine¬ 
reous  brown,  with  fome  darker  variegations  towards  the 
tipper  part  of  the  body.  Its  length  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half.  The  young  or  final]  fpecimens  have  but  a  flight 
appearance  either  of  the  dorfal  or  caudal  procefs,  or  of 
the  pointed  occipital  creft.  It  is  principally  found  in 
South  America,  and  fometimes  confiderably  exceeds  the 
length  before  mentioned,  meafuring  three  feet,  or  even 
more,  from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is 
fa'id  to  be  an  animal  of  great  agility,  and  is  capable  of 
fwimming  occafionally  with  perfeCt  eafe,  as  well  as  of 
fpringing  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  help  of  its  dorfal  creft, 
which  it  expands  in  order  to  fupport  its  flight.  See  fig.  3. 

18.  Lacerta  principalis,  the  finooth-crefted  lizard  :  tail 
jfubcarinated,  plain- edged  gular  creft,  and  fmooth  back. 
Bather  a  fmall  fpecies,  fcarcely  exceeding  the  length  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  Its  general  form  is  rather  (lender ;  the  head  fmall ; 
the  fnout  taper,  the  back  fmooth,  ordeftituteof  ferratures, 
a  Iharpened  carina  only  running  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail;  the  throat  is  furniftied  with  a  gular  creft,  which 
is  of  a  fmooth  or  rounded  outline;  the  fcales  on  the  whole 
animal  are  very  fmall  5  the  tail  long  ;  and  the  toes,  as  in 
Lome  other  lizards,  fomewhat  dilated  on  each  fide  towards 
their  extremities.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  blue.  It 
Is  a  native  of  South  America. 

The  Roquet,  deferibed  by  Cepede,  appears  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  above.  It  was  fent  from  Martinico  to  the 
Paris  cabinet,  under  the  appellation  of  anolis,  or  garden- 
lizard.  It  is  by  no  means  the  anolis  of  Rochefort  and 
Ray  ;  but  refembles  very  much  the  animal  deferibed  by 
Dutertre  and  Rochefort  under  the  name  of  roquet.  The 
roquet  refembles  the  L.  agilis  in  feveral  circumliances  of 
Its  figure  and  itrudhire ;  but  differs  materially  from  that 
fpecies,  by  wanting  the  tranfverfe  bands  of  fcales  on  the 
belly.  It  is  never  of  any  confiderable  fize  ;  that  in  the 
Paris  cabinet  meafured  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  exciu- 
five  of  the  tail,  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  roquet  deferibed  by  Ray  was  confiderably  fhorter, 
the  body  and  head  being  only  one  inch,  and  the  tail  an 
Inch  and  a  half,  long.  The  general  colour  is  like  that  of 
a  withered  leaf,  fpotted  with  yellow  and  blackifh.  The 
eyes  are  very  bright ;  the  noftrils  tolerably  large.  Like 
the  L.  agilis,  it  frequents  gardens,  and  is  very  active ;  its 
fore-legs  being  long,  which,  raifing  its  body  from  the 
ground,  contributes  to  its  agility.  The  claws  are  long 
and  hooked,  which  enable  it  to  climb  with  facility.  In 
running,  it  always  carries  the  head  a  good  deal  elevated, 
which  attitude  increafes  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  motions.  It  runs  about  with  amazing  fwiftnefs, 
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in  fudd&n  and  interrupted  jerks,  that  are  compared,  in 
their  rapidity,  to  the  flight  of  a  bird.  It  feems  to  prefer 
moift  fituations,  and  is  frequently  found  among  ftones, 
feeming  to  be  fond  of  leaping  about  from  one  to  another. 
Both  in  running  and  when  at  reft,  it  always  keep's  the  tail 
reflected  over  its  back;  and,  notwithftanding  the  rapidity 
of  its  motions,  and  the  apparent  petulance  of  its  manners, 
it  is  in  reality  very  harmlefs,  and  even  docile,  affecting 
the  company  of  mankind,  like  the  fcaly  and  green  iizards. 
When  fatigued  by  its  rapid  movements,  and  over-heated, 
it  flops  for  a  time  with  its  mouth  open,  pulhing  out  a 
large  divided  tongue,  and  panting  like  a  dog  that  has 
taken  violent  exercife.  It  is  probably  from  this  habit, 
joined  to  the  ufual  turned-up  form  of  the  tail,  that  it  has 
received  the  trivial  name  of  roquet,  which  is  given  iri 
France  to  a  particular  fmall  kind  of  dog.  It  deftroys  great 
numbers  of  infects;  and,  as  it  eafily  and  frequently  goes 
into  l'mall  holes  in  the  ground,  in  thofe  places  which  it 
frequents,  fome  have  alleged  that  it  feeds  on  the  eggs  of 
other  lizards  and  fmall  tortoiles,  which,  being  only  co¬ 
vered  by  loft  membranes,  give  hardly  any  refinance  to  its 
teeth. 

19.  Lacerta  platura,  the  broad-tailed  lizard  :  body 
rough;  colour  grey-brown,  paler  beneath;  with  ueprelfed. 
lanceolate  tail,  almoft  fpiny  on  the  margin.  This  remark¬ 
able  fpecies  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  ftrikingly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  tail,  which  is  flat 
or  depreli’ed,  and  gradually  widens  from  the  bafe  to  a 
greater  diameter  than  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  again 
gradually  tapers  to  a  (harp  attenuated  extremity  ;  it  is 
muricated,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the  upper  furface  of 
the  animal,  by  fmall  tubercles,  which  on  the  edges  of  the 
tail  are  lengthened  into  ftiarpened  points  ;  the  head  i» 
large,  fomewhat  flattened,  broad  at  the  back  part,  and  ta¬ 
pers  at  the  fnout ;  the  neck  is  nearly  of  the  diameter  of 
the  body,  which  fomewhat  exceeds  the  tail  in  length ;  the 
limbs  are  of  moderate  length  and  rather  flender  than, 
ltrong;  the  feet  all  pentadafiyle,  with  ilender  toes,  armed 
with  curved  claws.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal  on  the 
upper  parts  is  a  dulky  brownifh  grey;  beneath  paler,  and 
fmooth.  The  general  length  of  this  fpecies  feems  to  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  or  rather  more.  See  Plate  IV.  fig.  4. 

IV.  Back  ciliate,  toothed,  or  crejled ;  head  covered  with 
callojities. 

20.  Lacerta  iguana,  the  common  or  American  guana. 

Specific  character,  long  round  tail,  ferrated  back,  and 
denticulated  gular  creft.  Though  the  lizard  tribe  affords 
numerous  examples  of  ftrange  and  peculiar  form,  yet  few 
fpecies  are  perhaps  more  eminent  in  this  refpeft  than  the 
guana,  which  glow's  to  a  very  confiderable  fize,  and  is 
often  leen  of  the  length  of  four,  five,  and  even  fix,  feet. 
It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  America  and  the  Well- 
Indian  Ifiands,  and  is  alfo  laid  to  occur  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  with 
much  variation  in  the  tinge  of  different  individuals ;  it  is 
generally  ftiaded  with  brown  in  parts  of  the  body,  and 
fometimes  this  is  even  the  predominating  colour.  It  has 
been  deferibed  and  figured  by  feveral  authors;  but  the 
molt  expreflive  reprelentations  are  thofe  given  by  Seba, 
who  has  no  lefs  than  five.  The  guana  is  eafily  diltiu- 
guifhed  from  all  other  lizards,  by  the  large  pouch  which 
hangs  from  the  under  fide  of  its  neck,  and  by  the  ferrated 
or  indented  creft,  which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail,  and  which  likewife  adorns  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  throat.  The  fpecirnen  in  the  Paris  cabinet, 
which  was  fent  by  M.  Sonini  from  Cayenne,  and  from 
which  the  defcription  in  Cepede’s  work  was  formed,  was 
four  feet  long.  The  head  is  comprefled  at  the  iides,  and 
flattened  at  the  top.  The  teeth  are  lliarp,  and  referable 
in  form  thole  of  the  green  lizards  that  inhabit  the  South 
of  France.  The  muzzle,  between  the  eyes,  and  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  both  jaws,  are  covered  with  fmooth,  Ihining,  and 
highly-coloured,  fcales;  three  of  thefe,  larger  than  the  reft, 
are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  beneath  the  external 
ear ;  and  one  of  thefe  three,  larger  than  either  of  the 
.  M  others,, 
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others,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  of  remarkable  polish  and 
brilliancy.  The  eyes  and  the  openings  of  the  ears  are  very 
large.  Above  the  noftrils,  the  top  of  the  head,  and  each 
fide  of  the  neck,  are  (tudded  with  tubercles,  like  the  figure 
of  cut  diamonds.  A  kind  of  creft,  compofed  of  large 
projecting  fcales,  fomewhat  like  fpear-points  in  their  form, 
extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  under  the 
throat,  and  ornaments  the  fore-part  of  the  dilatable  pouch 
on  the  neck.  The  body,  tail,  and  legs,  are  covered  with 
fmall  fcales,  which  form  a  projecting  ridge  on  the  back  : 
this  ridge  or  creft  on  the  back,  which  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  tire  tail,  is  compofed 
of  very  long  ftiarp  fcales,  ftanding  perpendicularly  up¬ 
wards;  thehigheft  of  thefe  are  on  the  middle  of  the  back; 
and  they  diminish  gradually  in  length  towards  the  end  of 
the  tail,  where  they  are  hardly  perceptible.  The  tail  is 
round,  inftead  of  being  compreffed  at  the  fides,  as  in  the 
crocodiles  and  molt  of  the  lizards  ;  and  it  tapers  very 
much  towards  the  tip.  Each  foot,  both  behind  and  be¬ 
fore,  has  five  divided  toes,  armed  with  ftrong  hooked 
claws.  On  each  fore  foot,  the  firft  or  innermolt  toe  has 
only  one  joint,  or  phalanx,  the  fecond  has  two,  the  third 
three,  the  fourth  four,  and  the  fifth  or  outermoft  two. 
On  each  hind  foot,  the  innermoft  toe  has  one  phalanx, 
the  fecond  two,  the  third  three,  the  fourth  four,  and  the 
fifth,  which  is  Separated  from  the  reft  like  a  thumb,  has 
three.  On  each  Side,  under  the  thighs,  there  is  a  row  of 
fifteen  hollow  tubercles,  which  are  all  perforated  at  their 
fummits,  as  if  intended  as  outlets  or  excretory  dudts  to 
fume  fecretion  ;  their  real  ufe,  however,  has  not  been  hi¬ 
therto  afcertained,  but  it  is  an  interesting  objedt  of  in¬ 
quiry.  In  general,  the  ground-colour  of  this  fpecies  is 
green,  mixed  with  yellow,  or  with  different  (hades  of 
blue  ;  on  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  the  tail,  thefe  colours 
are  often  variegated  in  Streaks.  But  the  colours  vary 
from  various  circumstances  of  age,  fex,  and  climate ; 
which  explains  the  apparent  contradidtions  that  are  found 
In  the  defcriptions  of  the  guana,  as  given  by  various  voy¬ 
agers  and  naturalists. 

The  difpofition  of  this  fpecies,  which  feeds  entirely  on 
vegetables  and  infedts,  is  extremely  gentle  and  harmlefs. 
We  mud  not,  however,  be  S'urprifed  at  the  terrifying  ap¬ 
pearance  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  fome  travel¬ 
lers  ;  efpecially  when,  agitated  by  fear  or  wrath,  its  eyes 
feem  on  fire,  it  hiffes  like  a  ferpent,  it  Swells  out  its  pouch 
under  the  throat,  lafhes  about  its  long  tail,  eredts  the 
fcales  on  its  back,  and  bolds  its  head,  bridled  all  over 
with  tubercles,  in  a  menacing  pofture.  The  female  is 
ufually  fmaller  than  the  male ;  her  colours  and  propor¬ 
tions  are  more  elegant  and  agreeable;  her  appearance  is 
more  gentle  and  pleafing;  and  her  fcales  have  frequently 
a  very  fine  and  brilliant  green  colour.  All  thefe  beauties 
have  not,  apparently,  been  beftowed  in  vain  ;  but  feem 
to  have  produced  the  mod  violent  attachment  on  the  part 
©f  the  male:  on  the  beginning  of  the  fine  weather,  at  the 
end  of  winter,  the  male  feeks  for  the  female  with  great 
ardour;  and,  forgetting  his  ufual  gentlenefs  or  ftupidity, 
he  defends  his  mate  even  with  fury,  attacking  every  ob- 
jedl,  that  feems  inclined  to  hurt  her,  with  great  boldnefs ; 
and,  at  this  time,  though  his  bite  is  by  no  means  poifon- 
ous,  he  faftens  So  firmly,  that  it  is  neceffary  either  to  kill 
him,  or  to  beat  him  violently  on  the  nofe  to  make  him 
quit  his  hold.  The  female  ufually  quits  the  woods  or 
mountains  about  two  months  after  the  end  of  winter,  on 
purpofe  to  depofit  her  eggs  in  the  fand  of  the  fea- Shore. 
Thefe  eggs  are  laid  to  be  always  unequal  in  number,  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five.  They  are  longer,  but  not  thicker, 
than  pigeons’  eggs.  The  outer  covering  is  white  and 
flexible,  more  like  thofe  of  the  fea-tortoife  than  the  eggs 
of  crocodiles.  The  infide  is  whitifn,  and  has  no  glairy 
matter,  like  the  white  in  birds’  eggs.  Moft  travellers  fay, 
that  thefe  eggs  give  an  excellent  relifh  to  fauces,  and  that 
their  tafte  is  preferable  to  that  of  poultry-eggs. 

The  guana,  according  to  moft  authors,  fwims  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  though  it  is  mostly  found  on  the  Shores  of  the  fea, 


and  the  banks  of  livers.  Catefby  fays,  that,  when  in  the 
water,  it  ufes  its  tail  almoft  alone  for  Swimming,  keeping 
all  its  feet  drawn  clofe  up  to  its  belly.  But  it  runs  with 
aftoniShing  nimblenefs  along  even  the  liigheft  branches  of 
trees,  around  which  it  twifts  its  body  and  tail,  concealing 
the  head  in  the  various  foldings  of  the  body.  In  Surinam, 
the  guana,  with  various  other  lizards  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpents,  frequent  the  branches  of  a  fweet-fmelling  fpe¬ 
cies  of  jafmine.  When  they  have  regaled  themfelves  with 
food,  they  retire  to  reft  on  the  branches  which  overhang 
the  water;  and  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  their  ufual 
agility,  they  become  quite  Stupid,  and  are  eafily  caught. 
The  natural  gentlenefs  of  their  diSpofitions,  increased  per¬ 
haps  by  that  languor  to  which  moft  lizards  and  ferpents 
are  fubject  after  fwallowing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
food,  occasions  the  tranquillity  and  inattention,  remarked 
by  moft  voyagers,  with  which  thefe  animals,  though  na¬ 
turally  timid  and  adtive,  permit  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  guana  is  difficultly  killed,  by  blows,  or  even  by 
wounds  from  fire-arms;  but  it  dies  very  fpeedily,  after 
puffiing  any  Sharp  inftrument,  even  a  Straw,  up  its  noftrils; 
this  occafions  the  flow  of  a  few  drops  of  blood,  after 
which  the  animal  expires.  The  ftupidity  or  apathy,  with 
refpedt  to  danger,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  guana, 
and  which  is  almoSt  always  the  companion  of  innocence, 
is  fo  great,  that  the  animal  is  very  eafily  caught  alive.  Iti 
feveral  countries  of  America,  it  is  hunted  with  dogs  that 
are  trained  to  the  chafe;  but  it  is  likewife  eafily  taken  in 
traps,  or  by  the  following  artifice:  the  perfon  who  means 
to  catch  a  guana,  takes  a  long  Slick,  having  a  fmall  ftrong 
chord  at  its  extremity,  formed  into  a  running  nooSe  ; 
when  he  difcovers  a  guana  extended  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  balking  in  the  beams  of  the  fun,  he  advances  Slowly, 
whiftling  in  a  particular  manner;  the  animal  feems  pleafed 
with  the  found,  and  extends  its  head  as  if  to  liften;  coin¬ 
ing  gradually  nearer,  and  continuing  to  whiftle,  he  be¬ 
gins  by  tickling  the  fides  and  throat  of  the  guana,  which 
not  only  admits  this  liberty,  but  turns  itfelf  up  gently  to 
receive  it,  feeming  delighted  with  the  treacherous  carelfes  s 
thus,  feducing  it,  as  it  were,  by  tickling  and  by  the  found 
of  his  whiftle,  to  its  ruin,  he  induces  it  gradually  to  lift 
its  head  from  among  the  branches,  and  dexterously  Slips  the 
noofe  over  its  neck  ;  then,  giving  it  a  Sudden  jerk,  cauies 
it  to  fall  on  the  ground,  and,  feizing  it  by  the  root  of  the 
tail,  places  one  of  his  feet  on  its  body  to  hold  it  fall. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  natural  ftupidity  and  gen¬ 
tlenefs  of  the  guana,  it  no  fooner  finds  its  confidence  thus 
grofsly  abufed,  but  it  endeavours  to  affume  a  violence  that 
does  not  feem  congenial  to  its  nature:  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  agitated  ;  its  throat  fwells  out  with  rage,  its  eyes 
feem  all  on  fire,  and  it  opens  its  large  mouth :  but  all  its 
efforts  are  now  in  vain  ;  the  hunter,  preffing  it  to  the 
ground  with  his  whole  Strength,  holds  it  fall,  till  he  has 
tied  its  mouth  and  legs,  fo  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  ei¬ 
ther  of  flight  or  defence.  The  guana  may  be  kept  alive 
without  food  for  feveral  days.  When  firft  taken,  it  feems 
exceffively  averfe  from  the  restraint ;  it  is  then  appa¬ 
rently  defirous  of  biting,  but  foon  becomes  tame,  and  even 
familiar,  and  may  be  kept  in  gardens,  or  even  in  houfes, 
with  great  fafety.  In  this  Slate  of  domefticity,  it  gene¬ 
rally  refts  during  the  day,  and  goes  about  at  night;  at 
which  feafon,  owing  to  its  eyes  being  conftrudted  like 
thoS'e  of  cats,  it  is  more  readily  able  to  feize  infedts,  on 
which  it  chiefly  feeds.  When  walking  about,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  to  dart  out  its  tongue,  probably  to  catch 
Small  flies.  Brown  relates,  that  he  kept  a  full-grown, 
guana  in  his  lioufe  for  more  than  two  months.  At  firft,, 
it  appeared  fierce  and  mifchievous,  but  became  gentle  in 
a  few  days.  It  lay  quiet  on  a  bed  for  the  moft  part  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  ran  about  at  night,  and  was  never  ob- 
ferved  to  eat  any  thing,  but  feemed  to  lap  up  fmall  parti¬ 
cles  floating  in  the  air  with  its  tongue,  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  minute  infects,  darting  out  its  tongue  to  catch  thefe, 
while  walking  about,  exadtly  like  the  chameleon.  The 
fleSh  of  the  guana,  according  to  Brown,  is  much  esteemed,. 
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and  is  even  preferable,  when  fricafieed  or  otherwife  pro¬ 
perly  d  relied,  to  that  of  poultry  ;  though  it  is  laid  to  be 
hurtful  to  thofe  whofe  blood  is  in  bad  order;  and  M.  de 
la  Borde  alleges  that  it  is  of  difficult  digellion.  The  fleffi 
of  the' females  is  reckoned  more  delicate  and  fatter  than 
that  of  the  males.  They  are  even  made  an  article  of  trade 
in  the  Bahama  iflands,  being  carried  alive  to  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  where  the  fleffi  is  falted  up 
for  ufe.  M.  de  la  Borde  informs  us,  that  in  fome  iflands, 
where  the  guana  is  fcarce,  it  is  referved  for  the  tables  of 
the  rich.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  the  avi¬ 
dity  with  which  this  gentle  and  harmlefs  animal  is  fought 
after,  which  never  deftroys  any  thing  but  ufelefs  leaves 
and  flowers,  or  noxious  infefts;  which  requires  only  the 
lioie  of  a  rock  or  fome  dry  branches  for  its  habitation  ; 
and  which  has  been  placed  by  nature  as  one  of  the  greatelt 
ornaments  of  the  forefts.  Mankind  is  more  eager  to  de- 
Rroy  thofe  animals  which  are  objeffs  of  luxury,  and  which 
may  minifter  to  his  appetites,  than  to  extirpate  fuch  as 
are  hurtful. 

Concretions  are  fometimes  found  within  the  body  of 
the  guana,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  met  with  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  tortoife,  the  crocodile,  See.  and  refembling 
the  jubilances  called  bezoars,  that  are  found  in  the  bodies 
of  viviparous  quadrupeds,  particularly  fuch  as  have  been 
called  occidental  bezoars.  M.  Dombey  brought  one  of 
thefe,  from  South  America,  to  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  Its  ffiape  refembles  the  half  of  an  egg,  fomewhat 
hollowed  at  one  end  :  it  is  formed  of  feveral  poliffied 
layers,  compofed  of  fmall  needle-like  cryftallizations  :  one 
end  is  convex,  and  the  other  concave  ;  but  it  mult  not  be 
fuppofed  a  portion  of  a  bezoar  which  had  formerly  been 
larger,  for  its  layers  are  regularly  continued  round  the 
edges  of  the  concave  part,  as  well  as  on  that  which  is  con¬ 
vex  :  in  all  probability,  the  nucleus,  around  which  it  has 
cryftallized,  was  nearly  of  the  fame  form.  The  furface  of 
the  concave  part  is  not  polifhed  like  the  relt  of  its  body, 
probably  owing  to  being  kept  away  from  friftion  by  its 
figure.  The  larger  diameter  of  this  bezoar  is  fifteen  lines, 
or  twelfth  parts  of  an  inch,  and  thefmaller  diameter  four¬ 
teen.  In  the  collection  of  Seba,  there  were  feveral  of 
thefe  bezoars  from  the  guana,  about  the  fize  of  pigeons’ 
eggs,  and  of  a  cinereous  yellow  colour,  with  darker  fpots. 
They  are  called  beguan  by  the  Indians,  who  confider  them 
as  more  valuable  than  mod  other  bezoars. 

The  guana  is  very  common  in  Surinam,  in  the  woods 
of  Guiana,  in  Cayenne,  and  in  Mexico;  but  is  fcarce  in 
the  Weft-India  iflands,  in  confequence  of  being  much 
fought  after,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  fleffi. 
It  is  likewife  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  both 
in  Africa  and  Alia.  Dampier  fays  that  feveral  guanas 
■were  feen  near  Seal  Bay  in  New  Holland,  which  flopped 
and  hilled  when  any  one  came  near  them,  but  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  away.  It  is  every  where  confined  to  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  being  never  found  in  any  of  the  cold  or  even 
temperate  regions.  Its  colours  vary,  according  to  its  age 
and  fex,  and  in  the  feveral  countries  which  it  inhabits : 
but  it  is  always  very  remarkable,  and  readily  diitinguiffi- 
able  from  the  other  fpecies  of  lizards,  by  its  habits,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  and  by  the  beautiful  enamel 
which  adorns  its  feales.  See  fig.  5. 

1 3 .  The  chameleon  guana  is  mentioned  as  a  variety,  but 
no  account  is  fubjoined  by  Gmelin. 

The  horned  lizard ,  according  to  Cepede,  its  firft  de- 
feriber,  refembles  the  guana  in  many  refpefts.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  has  the  fame  proportions  in  the  form 
and  dimenfions  of  its  body,  legs,  and  tail.  The  head  is 
flattened  and  fomewhat  hollowed  at  the  top,  and  has  fi- 
milar  large  pointed  projecting  tubercles  at  the  fides  ;  but 
in  one  fpecimen  thefe  large  tubercles  were  wanting.  The 
teeth  are  divided  into  feveral  fmall  points,  at  their  edges, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  large  individuals  of  the  guana  fpecies. 
This  lizard  varies  from  the  guana  in  wanting  the  large 
crefted  pouch  under  the  throat ;  but  the  diltinguiffiing 
starafteriflic  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  conical  horn,  covered 
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by  a  Angle  large  fcale,  placed  almoft  between  the  eyes,  and 
having  before  it,  between  it  and  the  muzzle,  four  large 
projecting  tubercles.  This  lizard,  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Paris  cabinet  by  Bonnaterre,  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  St.  Domingo. 

21.  Lacerta  calotes,  the  Afiatic  guana:  tail  long  anci' 
rounded  ;  a  ferrated  crefl  from  the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
along  the  back,  confiding  of  pointed  feales  or  fpines 
Handing  apart  ;  fimilar  feales  or  fpines  round  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  head  ;  thefe  ereft  feales  are  not  on 
the  tail,  nor  on  the  throat,  as  in  the  common  guana.  The 
head  is  flat,  and  very  broad  at  its  back  part,  like  that  of 
the  chameleon.  Allowing  for  thefe  differences,  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  (Till  confiderably  allied  to  the  common  guana  in 
general  appearance;  but  is  of  much  fmaller  fize,  rarely 
exceeding  the  length  of  a  foot  and  half  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  alfo  deflitute 
of  the  very  large  gular  pouch,  fo  confpicuous  in  that  ani¬ 
mal  ;  inftead  of  which  it  has  merely  a  flight  inflation  or 
enlargement  on  that  part.  In  colour  it  occafionally  va¬ 
ries,  like  moll  of  this  tribe;  but  is  commonly  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  bright  blue,  variegated  by  feveral  broad  and  fome- 
what-irregular  white  or  whitilh  tranfverfe  bands  on  each 
fide  of  the  body  and  tail.  The  feales  are  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  thofe  of  the  common  guana,  lharp-pointed, 
and  marked  by  a  pretty  ftrong  carina:  the  limbs  are  rather 
flender  than  flout,  and  the  toes  more  remarkably  fo  :  the 
tail  exceeds  the  body  very  confiderably  in  length,  and 
terminates  acutely.  This  fpecies  has  been  well  repre- 
fented  in  the  work  of  Seba,  who  has  figured  feveral  vari¬ 
eties,  differing  in  fize  and  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  regions  both  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  is  found' 
in  many  of  the  Indian  iflands,  and  particularly  in  Ceylon, 
in  which  it  is  common.  According  to  Cepede,  it  is  alfo 
found  in  Spain  ;  and  is  faid  by  that  author  to  wander 
about  the  tops  of  houfes  in  quell  of  fpiders;  and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  at  is  even  reported  to  prey  on  rats,  and  to 
fight  with  fmall  ferpents  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
green  lizard  and  fome  others. 

There  are  three  varieties;  of  which  the  firfl,  /3,  may 
perhaps  be  Seba’s  “Brown  lizard  with  black  fpots  from 
Galicia,  a  p/ovince  of  Spain.”  This  lizard,  of  a  brown 
colour  with  numerous  black  fpots,  came  from  Corunna; 
it  has  a  kind  of  comb,  or  faw,  on  the  back.  The  head  is 
beautifully  covered  with  fquamas,  which  bending  back¬ 
wards  form  fmall  angular  excrefcences.  On  each  fide  of 
the  neck  are  three  excrefcences  refembling  thorns.  The 
ears  are  fringed.  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead  is  a  large 
fcale  like  a  white  rofe.  Above  the  eyes,  which  are  large 
and  furrounded  by  a  belt  or  circle  formed  of  feales,  are 
two  elevated  tubercles :  large  bright  fquamas  cover  the 
nofe  alfo.  The  jaws  difplay  numerous  (harp  teeth,  and  a 
fmall  fwelling  like  the  guana.  The  belly  is  of  a  pale  cine¬ 
reous  grey,  as  is  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  pointed. 

y.  A  fmall  variety,  of  a  livid  hue  above,  green  beneath. 

The  tuberculated  guana,  with  broad  blunt  fpines  over 
the  neck  or  bind-head. 

22.  Lacerta  fuperciliofa,  the  fupercilions  lizard  :  tail 
ridged  on  its  upper  furface ;  back  and  eyebrows  fringed 
with  projecting  feales.  This  lizard,  in  its  general  appear¬ 
ance,  is  fomewhat  allied  to  the  guana,  and  more  efpecialiy 
to  the  horned  guana  of  Cepede;  having,  like  that  animal,, 
the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  (harp- pointed  horn-like  pre¬ 
cedes  above  and  beyond  each  eye,  between  which  are  alio 
fituated  a  certain  number  of  aculeated  feales;  while  from 
the  back  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  runs  a  feries  of 
lhort,  or  flightly-elevatedj.ferratures  :  the  feales  about  the 
edges  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe  are,  as 
ufual  in  moll  lizards,  larger  than  on  the  refl  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  :  the  tongue  is  large  and  rounded :  the  body  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fmall  fubac laminated  feales,  thofe  on  the  tail 
being  fomewhat  larger:  the  limbs  are  rather  flender,  and 
the  tail  of  moderate  length.  Seba  figures  two  fpecimens 
of  this  lizard;  one  of  which  has  feveral  rounded  feales,  of 
different  fixes,  interfpeaffed  Here  and  there  on  the  fides  of 
3  the 
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the  body;  and  which  are  not  vifible  on  the  other.  This 
is  an  Afiatic  fpecies,  and  is  alfo  found  in  the  Indian 
iflands.  The  colour  of  one  of  Seba’s  fpecimens,  both 
of  which,  he  informs  us,  came  from  Amboyna,  was  pale 
yellow,  tinged  with  bluilh  variegations:  the  other  with 
brown  and  whitiflt  ones.  It  meafures  from  twelve  to 
about  fixteen  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

23.  Lacerta  fcutata,  the  fcutated  lizard  :  tail  fomewhat 
cotnpreffed,  and  of  a  middling  length ;  ridge  of  the  back 
lerrated,  and  two  (harp-pointed  fcales  on  the  hind-head. 
Allied  in  (hape,  (ize,  and  general  appearance,  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  has  a  fomewhat-larger  head  in  proportion.  It  is 
principally  diltinguiflied  by  a  row  of  fcales  more  elevated 
than  the  reft,  which  pafs  over  each  eye  ;  a  fort  of  ridge 
or  prominent  edge  being  continued  from  thofe  parts,  as 
in  the  chameleon,  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  where 
they  unite,  and  are  continued  in  form  of  a  fhort  denticu¬ 
lated  creft  down  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  which 
is  much  longer  than  the  body.  The  body  is  covered  with 
moderately-finall  acuminated  fcales  ;  the  limbs  and  tail 
with  fomewhat  larger  ones.  The  colour  of  this  lizard  is 
brown  ;  more  or  lefs  deep  in  different  individuals,  and 
clouded  or  mottled  with  a  few  variegations  of  a  dill  deeper 
calf.  Inhabits  Ceylon  and  Amboyna. 

Seba  mentions  a  variety,  the-  head  of  which  is  much 
(hotter  than  the  preceding,  the  neck  thick  and  round,  and 
the  ears  fmall :  it  refembles  the  falamander  in  its  head  and 
fhort  and  thick  tongue.  This  is  alfo  from  Amboyna.  Its 
(bales  are  thin  and  fmall,  reddifii  (haded  with  white. 

24.  Lacerta  Amboinenfis,  the  Amboyna  lizard  :  tail 
long,  laterally  comprefl'ed  ;  with  a  radiated  ridge  on  its 
upper  lurface  ;  the  dorfal  future  dentated.  This  fpecies 
appears  to  have  been  fit'll  defaulted  by  Valentyn,  in  his 
account  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  of  the  ifland 
of  Amboyna,  where  it  is  principally  found  ;  but  a  much 
more  accurate  defcription,  accompanied  by  an  exquifite 
figure,  was  publiflied  in  the  year  1768  by  Dr.  Albert  Schlof- 
fer.  It  feents  in  l'ome  degree  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  guana  and  the  bafilifk.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  and  is  at  once  remarkable  for  the  Angularity 
of  its  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  The 
head  is  rather  large  than  fmall,  fomewhat  tuberculated 
above,  and  covered  with  fmall  roundilh  fcales  :  the  upper 
jaw  obtufe  and  fomewhat  inclining  to  a  fquare  termina¬ 
tion  ;  the  lower  is  rounded  :  the  fcales  furrounding  the 
lips  are  larger  than  on  other  parts  of  the  head  :  the  eyes 
are  moderately  large  ;  the  foramina  of  the  ears  confpicu- 
ous ;  the  mouth  wide;  the  teeth  (harp  and  numerous; 
the  tongue  large,  flefliy,  and  (lightly  emarginated  at  the 
tip :  the  (kin  about  the  neck,  throat,  and  bread,  is  loofe 
or  wrinkled.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  fmall  ob¬ 
long  or  fomewhat-fquare  fcales,  interfperfed  with  much 
larger  rounded  or  oval  ones,  fcattered  here  and  there  over 
the  (ides  and  about  the  (houlders  and  thighs.  The  tail  is 
very  long,  of  a  rounded  form,  and  furnilhed  above  with 
a  very  broad  rifing  crell  or  upright  procefs,  icolloped,  or 
finuatedon  the  edge  by  (light  fubdivifions,  and  internally 
ftrengthened  by  feveral  bony  radii  refembling  thofe  in  the 
fins  of  fillies :  the  fcales  on  this  part  of  the  tail  are  larger 
than  on  the  other  parts :  from  the  back  of  the  head  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  runs  a  continued  feries  of  den¬ 
ticulated  ferratures,  gradually  diminilhing  in  fize  as  they 
approach  the  tip  of  the  tail :  the  legs  are  moderately  long, 
(tout,  and  fcaled  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  the  body :  the 
feet  are  large  and  llrong,  and  are  each  furniflied  with  five 
toes,  edged  on  their  (ides  with  a  denticulated  or  pecti¬ 
nated  (kin,  and  terminated  by  ltrong  curved  claws.  The 
head  and  neck  of  this  animal  are  green,  variegated  by 
tranfverle  whitiflt  undulations  :  the  back  and  tail  brown, 
with  a  flight  bluifli  or  purplifli  caft ;  the  Tides  and  abdo¬ 
men  pale- brown  or  greyifli,  fpotted  by  the  round  white 
fcales  before  mentioned. 

This  lizard,  according  to  Valentyn,  refides  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  rivers  and  other  freflt  waters.  It  is  frequently 
-ebferved  on  the  banks  of  rifing  grounds,  as  well  as  on  the 


lower  kind  of  (hrubs  which  grow  near  the  water ;  but  does 
not  afcend  the  taller  trees.  When  dilturbed  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  men,  dogs,  &c.  it  plunges  into  the  water,  and 
liides  itfelf  beneath  the  rocks  or  Hones  under  the  banks, 
whence,  however,  it  may  be  eafily  taken ;  and,  when 
caught,  does  not  attempt  to  bite,  or  defend  itfelf,  but 
feems,  as  it  were,  ftupefied:  it  may  alfo  be  caught  by  a 
noofe  or  fnare.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fand  ;  efpecially 
near  the  fmall  iflets  of  the  rivers  it  frequents:  thefe  eggs, 
while  in  the  belly  of  the  animal,  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  difpofed  into  two  long  groupes  or  chillers;  but 
when  laid  are  white,  and  of  an  oblong  ftiape.  The  nude 
and  female  differ  confiderably  in  fize  and  diftribution  of 
colours ;  the  female  being  of  a  more  obfcure  tinge  than, 
the  male,  and  having  but  little  appearance  of  the  crell  or 
procefs  on  the  tail.  This  animal  is  more  elleemed  as 
food  than  even  the  common  guana ;  and  its  fiefli  is  faid  to 
be  very  white,  fweet,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour.  Va¬ 
lentyn,  who  had  attended  to  the  anatomy  of  the  animal, 
informs  us,  that  it  has  a  fmall  triangular  heart ;  an  oblong 
liver,  with  a  round  gall-bladder;  fmall  reddifh  lungs, 
(lightly  tinged  with  lead-colour;  a' narrow  whitifli  fto- 
mach,  coated,  or,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  fat,  and  large 
inteltines,  in  which  were  difcovered  the  berries  and  feeds 
of  certain  aquatic  (hrubs,  together  with  fome  fmall  femi- 
tranfparent  pebbles,  and  a  kind  of  worms  not  unlike 
millepedes.  Of  this  curious  lizard  a  very  fine  fpecimen 
occurs  in  the  mufeum  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

|3.  The  Javan  lizard  is  of  a  larger  fize,  as  much  as  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  length  ;  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  fquare 
in  the  male,  round  in  the  female  ;  and  the  gular  pouch 
much  compreffed.  The  tail  alfo  is  longer,  being  nearly 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

25.  Lacerta  agama,  the  agama  :  tail  long  and  round  ; 
hind-head  and  neck  crelted  with  prickly  fcales,  of  which 
thofe  on  the  hind-head  are  reverfed.  This  fpecies  is  in 
fome  refpeCts  allied  to  the  calotes,  but  differs  in  wanting 
the  very  confpicuous  dorfal  ferratures,  inftead  of  which  it 
has  only  a  fmall  denticulated  carina  on  that  part.  The 
head  is  larger  in  proportion,  and  is  covered  on  the  back 
part  with  elongated  or  fliarp- pointed  fcales,  fome  of  which 
are  more  or  lefs  reverfed  at  their  extremities  :  the  body  is 
coated  with  fmall  fcales,  with  feveral  larger  ones  of  a 
rounded  form  fcattered  here  and  there  on  the  fides  :  the 
tail  is  long,  and  verticillated  with  (lages  of  fliarp-pointed 
fcales.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a  lefs  (lender  and  elegant 
afpedt  than  the  calotes,  and  is  commonly  of  a  brown  or 
lead-coloured  call,  clouded  here  and  there  with  deeper  and 
lighter  variegations.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America  and 
foine  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  fometimes  grows  to 
a  very  confiderable  fize.  The  male  is  faid  to  differ  from 
the  female  in  having  the  dorfal  crell  compofed  of  longer 
fpines,  extending  almofl  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
whereas  in  the  female  they  fcarcely  reach  farther  than 
the  fhoulders. 

/3.  Head  like  the  chameleon,  with  uniform  fcales  as  far 
as  the  neck,  but  a  loofe  and  full  (kin  hanging  down  in 
folds  encircles  the  neck.  On  the  fide  of  the  neck,  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  are  fliarp  (lar-formed  prickles  ;  and  on  the 
top  of  it  are  pointed  prickles  alfo.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  it  is  of  a  cinereous  yellow,  and  covered  all  over 
with  prickly  fcales.  The  venter  is  of  a  pale  afli-colour : 
on  the  thighs  and  feet  the  fcales  are  larger,  but  (imilarly 
pointed  ;  the  tail  is  not  belted  as  in  the  preceding,  but 
the  upper  part  is  covered  with  white  fcales. 

L.  muricata,  the  brown  Auftralafian  lizard,  can  hardly 
be  confidered  as  fpecifically  diftinft,  though  defcribed  as 
fuch  in  White’s  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales. 
Ic  meafures  more  than  a  foot  in  length;  its  general  co¬ 
lour  is  a  brownifli  grey,  the  upper  part  marked  with  tranf- 
verfe  duiky  bars,  moil  confpicuous  on  the  legs  and  tail, 
which  latter  is  very  long.  The  fcales  on  every  part  are 
of  a  (harp  form,  and  furniflied  with  a  prominent  line  ora 
the  upper  furface :  towards  the  back  part  of  the  head  they 
almolt  run  into  a  kind  of  weak  fpines.  The  feet  are  fur- 
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ruffed  with  moderately  ftrong  and  (harp  claws.  The  chief 
difference,  exclufive  of  colour,  feems  to  be  the  want  of  the 
reverfed  fcales  on  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Cepede  is  of  opinion  that  the'  cinereous  green  lizard, 
reprefe'nted  by  Sloane,  voi.  ii.  plate  273.  fig.  2.  the  fifth 
fpecies  of  lizard,  which  Brown  (p.  463.)  fays  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Jamaica,  and  the  blue  lizard  of  Edwards,  pi.  245. 
are  all  to  be  confidered  as  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

That  defcribed  by  Sloane  is  of  a  cinereous  green  colour, 
having  a  fhort  creft  on  the  back.  It  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  and  differs  little  from 
the  guana,  but  is  finaller,  of  a  fuller  green  colour,  and  the 
creft  on  its  back  is  fhorter.  Its  eggs  are  finaller  than 
thofe  of  pigeons. 

The  lizard,  which  Brown  enumerates  as  his  fifth  fpe¬ 
cies,  is  green,  and  its  tail  has  a  creft  or  ridge  of  eredt  fcales. 
It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica;  and  is  ufually  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  green,  but  the  colour  changes  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  animal,  like  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus;  this  changeablenefs  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in 
molt  other  lizards,  and  it  more  readily  acquires  the  hues 
of  fuch  fubftances  as  it  is  affefted  by.  The  body  is  co¬ 
vered  by  flight  fcales ;  thofe  which  are  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  tail  being  erefted,  and  forming  a  fnall  creft, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  guana.  Its  difpoiitions  are  very 
gentle,  and  it  feldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  inches  long. 

The  blue  lizard  of  Edwards  is  very  lingular  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  its  toes:  thefe  are  edged  on  each  fide  by  a  kind  of 
membranes,  that  are  very  unlike  thofe  on  the  feet  of  cer¬ 
tain  aquatic  birds,  having  more  refemblance  to  the  feet 
of  fome  kinds  of  flies  that  afl  in  fome  degree  by  fucking; 
they  feem  intended  to  enable  the  animal  to  walk  on  the 
fmooth  furfaces  of  the  large  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
plants.  There  is  a  fmall  elevated  ridge  along  the  whole 
back,  as  far  as  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  ferrated.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bluilh,  tranfverfely  varie¬ 
gated  with  lighter  and  darker  (hades.  The  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a  very  pale  flefh-colour.  The  fpecimen  de¬ 
fcribed  by  Edwards  was  fent  from  the  i Hand  of  Nevis  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine;  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  changed  its  natural  green  colour  to  blue,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  adlion  of  the  fpirit,  as  fuch  a  change  is 
very  often  produced  in  green  lizards  by  the  fame  means. 

26.  Lacerta  umbra,  the  clouded  lizard  :  tail  long  and 
round,  nape  fomewhat  crefted,  hind-head  callous  and  pro¬ 
tuberant,  back  ftreaked.  The  head  is  much  rounded,  the 
hind-head  being  augmented  by  a  callous  protuberance  of 
fome  fize,  entirely  deftitute  of  fcales.  The  under  part  of 
the  throat  has  a  deep  fold  of  (kin.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  difpofed  in  clouds,  and  the  fcales  are  ridged  and 
lharp-pointed,  giving  the  back  a  ftreaked  appearance. 
The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  Inhabits  the  warm 
fouthern  parts  of  America;  but  is  little  known. 

27.  Lacerta  marmorata,  the  marbled  lizard  :  tail  long 
and  round  ;  throat  flightly  crefted  ;  back  fmooth.  The 
head  is  covered  by  large  fcales  ;  the  under  part  of  the 
throat  is  furniftied  with  a  range  of  fmall  fcales,  extending, 
like  a  kind  of  creft,  towards  the  breaft,  and  notched  or 
indented  on  its  edge  ;  this  appeudage  being  more  remark¬ 
able  on  the  male  than  the  female.  The  belly  has  no 
tranfverfe  bands.  The  under  fide  of  the  thighs  have  each 
a  longitudinal  row  of  tight  or  ten  tubercles,  which  are 
not  fo  obvious  on  the  female.  The  upper  furfaces  of  the 
claws  are  black.  Its  molt  remarkable  character  is  the 
length  of  its  tail,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  lizard 
in  proportion  to  its  body  :  in  one  fpecimen  fent  from  In¬ 
dia  to  Paris  by  M.  Sonnerat,  the  tail  is  four  times  the 
length  of  the  body  and  head,  having  the  fcales  fo  difpofed 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  nine  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  greenilh  on  the  head,  greyilh 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  tranfverfely  ftreaked  with 
white  and  black  ;  this  becomes  reddilh  on  the  thighs  and 
fides  of  the  belly,  where  it  is  rnarbled  with  white  and 
brown.  This  fpecies  inhabits  America  and  the  Weft- 
India  ifiands,  and,  according  to  Linnxus,  India.  The 
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tail  is  marked  by  three  or  four  (lightly-riling  or  carinated 
longitudinal  lines. 

The  African  lizard,  named  Warral  by  Shaw,  and  Gua- 
ral  by  Leon,  belongs  apparently  to  this  fpecies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Shaw,  the  warral  is  fometimes  thirty  inches  long, 
probably  including  the  tail  ;  and  its  colour  is  bright  red, 
with  blackifh  fpots.  This  red  colour  is  not  very  different 
from  the  rednefs  on  the  marbled  lizard,  the  colour  of 
which  at  lead  comes  nearer  that  of  the  lizard  mentioned 
by  Shaw  than  any  other  African  fpecies.  Shaw  mentions, 
that  the  warral  ftrikes  its  tail  againft  the  ground  when¬ 
ever  it  Hops,  which  circumftance  accords  very  well  with 
the  ftrufture  of  the  marbled  fpecies,  which  has  a  very  long 
(lender  tail,  which  may  be  ealily  agitated.  The  Arabs, 
according  to  Shaw,  believe  that  a  woman  certainly  be¬ 
comes  barren,  if  (truck  by  the  tail  of  this  lizard. 

28.  Labrus  criftata,  the  crefted  lizard  :  tail  lanced,  ftiorf, 
pinnate  ;  back  crefted  ;  body  porous,  naked.  The  body 
is  reddifti-brown,  with  lead-colour  fpots;  creft  reaching 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  unequally  dentate,  fubpellucid, 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  half  an  inch  high  :  head  very  thick, 
obtufe  :  fnout  broad  ;  feet  cleft,  the  fore-feet  four,  hind 
feet  five,  toed  ;  tail  with  a  bordered  membrane  each  fide. 

V.  Body  naked ,  fed  unarmed  ;  fore  feet  four-toed. 

29.  Lacerta  Americana,  the  American  lizard  :  tail  lan¬ 
ceolate,  middle-fized  ;  back  fringed  ;  belly  (potted  with 
yellow.  This  is  an  aquatic  fpecies,  defcribed  by  Seba. 
When  a  warm  (bower  falls,  it  comes  upon  land  as  it  were 
to  ref  refit  itfelf.  It  delights  in  change  of  food.  The  tail 
is  broad,  extended  obliquely  from  the  body,  which  the 
animal  makes  life  of  as  an  oar.  The  venter  is  fomewhat 
puffy  and  round  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep 
brown,  fpotted  with  black  on  the  fcales,  which  are  thin  ; 
the  under  part  is  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  red.  Inhabits 
America  ;  length  four  or  five  inches.  The  tranflator  of 
Cepede  fuppoles  this  may  be  a  variety  of  the  following. 

30.  Lacerta  paluftris,  the  a(k,  or  great  water-newt:  co¬ 
lour  blackifh,  fpeckled  with  white  on  the  fides  ;  belly 
orange,  irregularly  fpotted  with  black.  This  fpecies,  when 
full  grown,  meafures  from  about  five  and  a  half  to  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  fometimes  rather  more.  Its  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  is  an  extremely  dark  or  blackifh  brown, 
the  fides  being  marked  with  numerous  fmall  fcattered 
whitifli  fpecks  or  granulations :  the  under  parts  are  of  a 
bright  orange-colour,  variegated  with  numerous  large  ir¬ 
regular  fpots  or  patches  of  deep  black.  The  tail  is  of  a 
flattened  form,  with  thin  or  (harp  edges,  and  with  an  acute 
termination  :  on  each  fide  of  the  tail,  in  the  male,  is  a  fil- 
very-white  broad  band  or  ftripe,  accompanied  by  a  bluifh 
(inge  :  this  lateral  tail-ftripe,  as  well  as  the  dorial  creft  or 
procefs,  is  generally  far  lei’s  confpicuous,  and  even  fome¬ 
times  entirely  wanting,  in  the  female.  The  eyes  are  of  a 
bright  gold-colour;  the  head  rather  fmall  than  large j 
the  limbs  (liort ;  the  fore  feet  divided  into  four,  and  the 
hind  into  five,  toes,  all  of  which  are  deftitute  of  claws. 
This  animal  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  inhabitant  of 
the  clearer  and  colder  kinds  of  ftagnant  waters  ;  and  is 
alfo  occaiionally  met  with  in  damp  and  fhady  fituations, 
under  trees,  hedges,  &c.  &c.  It  is,  in  this  country  at 
leaft,  a  much  rarer  Ipecies  than  the  fmall  or  common  wa¬ 
ter-newt,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
by  fome  authors,  and  among  others  by  Cepede,  in  his 
Hiltory  of  Oviparous  Quadrupeds.  It  lives  principally 
on  infers.  Though  an  innoxious  fpecies,  and  perfectly 
incapable  of  injuring  any  of  the  larger  animals,  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  experiments  of  Laurenti,  that  the  natural 
exfudation  or  fecreted  nioifture  of  its  (kin  is  fatal,  like  that 
of  the  falamander,  to  the  fmall  varieties  of  the  Lacerta 
agilis,  feveral  of  which,  on  biting  this  animal,  foon  became 
paralytic  on  the  fore  legs,  were  feized  with , a  general  weak- 
nefs,  and  died  without  any  convulfive  motions.  See  fig.  6. 

The  aquatic  lizard,  known  in  Mexico  by  the  name  of 
axolotl,  called  inguete  de  agua  by  the  Spaniards,  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  this  fpecies.  It  has  been  miftaken  for  a 
N  fifli. 
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fifth,  though  it  has  four  feet ;  but  the  fcink  has  been  like- 
wife  erroneoufiy  fuppofed  a  filh,  in  confequence  of  its  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  water.  The  (kin  of  the  axolotl  is  dcfcribed  as 
very  fmooth,  being  (battered  all  over  the  belly  with  fmall 
fpots,  which  diminifh  in  fize  from  the  middle  of  the  body 
to  the  tail.  The  length  and  lize  of  this  animal  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofp  of  the  a(k  :  its  feet  have  only  four  toes,  as  in 
Jrogs ;  from  which  we  may  fufpect,  at  lea(t,  that  the  fifth 
toe  is  only  wanting  on  the  fore  legs,  as  is  the  cafe  in  frogs, 
falamanders,  and  a(ks.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  body  ;  having  a  black  mouth,  which  is  aim  oft  con- 
ftantly  open.  A  very  abfurd  fable  has  been  related  con¬ 
cerning  this  animal ;  it  being  pretended  that  the  female  is 
fubject  to  a  monthly  difcharge.  This  ridiculous  (lory 
may  proceed  from  the  female  producing  her  young  alive, 
like  the  falamander;  and  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  referred  to  that  fpecies  than  to  the  prefent  article. 
The  flefn  of  the  axolotl  is  faid  to  be  very  good  eating,  and 
to  refemble  that  of  an  eel.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  it  may 
perhaps  be  only  a  frog  in  its  tadpole  (late,  before  the  tail 
lias  dropped  oft' ;  but  farther  obfervatious  are  required,  to 
enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty  on  this  fubjecl. 

31.  Lacerta  lacuftris,  the  fenny  newt  :  colour  black  ; 
tail  middle-fized,  and  lanceolate.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  of 
Europe,  and  is  very  deftruCtive  to  filh. 

The  following  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  added  in  the 
Syftema  Naturae  by  Gmelin. 

(3.  Salamandra  palujlris :  dotted  with  black,  and  thrice 
the  lize  of  the  common  a(k. 

y.  Triton  Zeylanicus:  variegated  with  white  and  yellow, 
and  fpotted  wftth  black.  Seba  obferves,  that  this  animal 
in  its  natural  element,  which  is  the  water,  breathes  fel- 
dom  ;  only  about  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  this 
purpofe  it  comes  to  the  furface,  opens  its  mouth,  fends  out 
a  bubble  of  air,  inllantly  fwells  its  throat,  which  it  as  ra¬ 
pidly  contracts,  and  then  immediately  retires.  Even  if  it 
ftiould  remain  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  yet  this  bufi- 
nefs  is  done  in  an  inftant,  and  as  it  were  by  Health  ;  and 
none  of  the  fmaller  motions  of  the  throat  are  obferved. 
But,  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  this  element,  and  the 
water  has  run  from  off  its  nofe,  and  its  noftrils  are  clear,  it 
begins  to  move  its  throat,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  the  fala- 
mander,  or  more  lb;  thefe  motions  are  accompanied  by  the 
greater  ones,  and  the  doling  of  the  noftrils  ;  but,  if  water 
be  dropped  on  the  noftrils,  all  thefe  motions  ceafe. 

Triton  carnifcx:  black  and  tuberculated,  dotted  on 
the  throat,  and  fpotted  on  the  belly;  the  tail  as  if  bloody. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

e.  Triton  alpcjlris :  black  and  tuberculated;  having  a 
yellow  belly. 

|.  Triton  utinenfis :  having  a  globular  head;  the  back 
being  black,  with  yellow  fpots. 

r,. "Triton  Wurfbainii:  black,  with  whitilh  ftreaks. 

S.  Triton  Ge/neri:  black,  the  belly  dotted  with  white. 

31.  Lacerta  aquatica,  the  common  water-newt:  olive 
brown  fpotted  with  black,  with  orange-coloured  abdo¬ 
men,  and  Ibarp-edged  finuated  tail.  This,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  occurs  in  almolt  every  foft  ftagnant  water,  is  a  much 
fmaller  fpecies  than  the  paluftris;  and,  though  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpecimens  occafionally  vary  very  conliderably  as  to 
the  call  of  colour,  yet  the  animal  may  at  all  tiipes  be 
readily  diltinguifned  from  others.  Its  general  length  is 
about  three  indies  and  a  half,  and  it  very  rarely  exceeds 
four  inches.  The  male  is  diltinguilhable  at  firll  fight  from 
the  female  by  its  very  confpicuous  dorfal  crell  or  procefs, 
which  is  broader  in  proportion,  more  ftrongly  elevated, 
and  more  regularly  linuated,  than  that  of  the  larger  fpe¬ 
cies  :  the  finuations  are  continued  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
tail  on  the  upper  part,  and  take  place  likewife  in  a  limilar 
proportion  on  the  under  part  at  the  junction  of  the  tail 
with  the  abdomen  ;  whereas  in  the  larger  fpecies  the  up¬ 
per  part  alone  of  the  tail  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  crelt- 
ed:  this  wide  procefs,  or  finuated  part,  is  remarkably 
trar.fparent,  and,  when  viewed  with  a  lens  of  even  mode¬ 
rately  magnifying  power,  exhibits  very  diitinftly  the  ra¬ 


mifications  of  the  blood-veffels  difperfed  through  it;  but, 
it  examined  by  the  microfcope,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  other 
objects  that  can  be  fele&ed  for  that  purpofe,  the  moll  eli¬ 
gible  for  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  circulation  ; 
(bowing,  in  the  molt  diltindl  and  beautiful  manner,  the 
rapid  current  of  the  blood,  the  particles  of  which,  in  this 
animal,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  the  amphibia,  are  of  an 
oval  form  ;  not  round,  as  in  the  mammalia.  In  the  greater 
water-newt,  on  the  contrary,  this  part,  being  nearly  opake, 
can  by  no  means  ad vantageoufly  exhibit  the  fame  phse- 
nomenon.  The  female  is  almolt  deftitute  of  the  dorfal 
creft,  but  the  tail  is  furnilhed  with  an  approach  to  it, 
though  far  lefs  confpicuous  than  in  the  male. 

The  general  colour  of  the  male  is  olive-brown,  beauti¬ 
fully  and  diftinflly  marked  with  numerous  round  black 
fpots,  difperfed  over  every  part,  but  largeft  and  moll  con¬ 
fpicuous  on  the  lides  and  tail :  the  abdomen  is  orange- 
coloured,  the  black  fpots  often  appearing  rather  lefs  in- 
tenfe  on  that  part  than  on  the  hack.  The  female  differs 
very  conliderably  in  colour,  being  generally  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowilh  brown,  much  lefs  diltinCtly  fpotted;  and,  from  the 
want  of  the  dorfal  creft,  might  be  almoft  miftaken  for  a 
different  fpecies  by  a  perfon  not  converfant  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  animal.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  in  both  fexes,  are 
three  or  four  longitudinal  dulky  ftreaks;  the  eyes  are 
fmall  and  gold-coloured:  the  fore  feet  tetradadlylous ; 
the  hind  pentadaClylous  ;  all  deftitute  of  claws,  and  in 
fome  fpecimens  more  or  lefs  approaching  to  a  kind  of  pal- 
mated  appearance  towards  the  bafe,  as  in  the  fixth  figure 
of  the  fixth  plate  of  Latreille’s  work  on  the  Salamanders 
of  France;  which  figure  appears,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  to  repre- 
fent  no  other  than  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  the  male  of  the 
prefent  lpscies,  though  confidered  as  different  by  Monf. 
Latreille,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  punElata.  It  is 
certain  that  the  water-newt  varies  conliderably  in  the  call 
of  its  colour  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and,  in  differ¬ 
ent  dates  of  the  weather,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
day  ;  and,  if  taken  out  of  foft  water,  and  fuddenly  plunged 
into  that  of  a  colder  temperature,  will  almoft  immediately 
become  of  a  conliderably  darker  tinge  than  before. 

The  water-newt  breeds  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring, 
depofiting  fmall  oblong'  firings  or  chillers  of  fpawn,  from 
which  are  foon  hatched  the  larvae  or  young,  which,  for  a 
confiderable  period,  are  furnilhed  with  a  triple  pair  of  ra¬ 
mified  branchial  fins  or  proceffes  on  each  fide  the  neck; 
thus  giving  the  animal,  in  fome  degree,  the  appearance  of 
a  fmall  filh.  See  Plate  IV.  fig.  7.  a ,  b.  Thefe  parts,  after 
having  ferved  their  temporary  purpofe  of  aftifting  the  ref- 
piration  of  the  animal  during  its  growing  Hate,  are  gra¬ 
dually  obliterated.  Water-newts  frequently  call  their 
(kins,  which  may  be  occafionally  obferved  floating  in  the 
waters  they  inhabit,  and  are  fometimes  fo  perfect  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  whole  form  of  the  complete  animal.  The)?  alfo 
are  remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of  reproductive  power, 
and  have  been  known  to  exhibit  the  relloration  of  their 
legs,  tails,  and  even,  according  to  Dr.  Blumenbach,  of 
the  eyes  themfelves,  after  having  been  deprived  of  them 
by  cutting.  That  the  eyes  of  the  common  green  lizard 
(L.  agilis)  have  been  reftored  to  their  former  fullnefs  and 
llrength  after  being  punClured  with  a  needle  fo  as  to  let 
out  the  aqueous  humour,  is  an  obfervation  recorded  by 
Pliny;  by  which  we  may  conclude,  that  wanton  cruelty 
to  animals  is  a  thing  of  no  late  date.  Water-newts  have 
been  found  completely  imbedded  in  mafles  of  ice,  in  which 
they  mult  have  .remained  fome  weeks,  or  even  perhaps 
months,  and  yet,  on  the  diffolution  of  the  ice,  have  been 
reftored  to  their  former  vigour.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
are  very  readily  killed  by  being  plunged  into  fait  water, 
or  ruhbed  on  the  back  for  a  Ihort  time  with  common  fait. 

Linnaeus  feems  not  to  have  underftood  clearly  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  animal;  lince,  after  its  fpecinc  character,  in 
the  12th  edit,  of  the  Syftema  Natune,  he  propofes  a  quef-  / 
tion  ;  whether  it  may  not  be  the  larva  of  the  Lacerta  vul¬ 
garis  ?  and  in  a  former  edition  of  the  fame  work  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  it  the  larva  of  the  L.  agilis ;  upon  which 
3  "  query 
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query  Laurent!  makes  the  following  obfervation  :  “  Lin¬ 
naeus  interrogat,  an  forte  larva  Lacertas  agilis?  Inepta 
quasftio!  Cl.  Du  Fay,  in  Aft.  Gall,  oftendit  generare  ovi- 
param  ;  oftendit  prseterea,  &  pinxit  metamorphofes,  &c. 
Legat  Linnaeus,  et  ceflabit  tandem  interrogate.”  The  L. 
paluftris  and  aquatica  have  by  fome  been  conlidered  as 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  this  can  furely  be  account¬ 
ed  for  on  no  other  fuppolition  than  the  want  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  contemplating  the  animals  in  their  living  date. 
Among  tliofe  who  have  thus  conjoined,  or  rather  con¬ 
founded  them,  mult  be  numbered  Cepede,  whofe  negli¬ 
gence  in  this  refpect  affords  a  curious  contrail  to  the  op- 
polite  extreme  of  Mr.  Latreille  and  Mr.  Schneider. 

The  varieties  are:  (3.  Brown  or  yellowiih.  y.  The 
dorfal  line  dotted  with  white  and  black. 

In  the  Leverian  Mufeum  wasafpecimen  of  an  extremely 
large  water-newt,  fuppofed  to  be  a  non-defcript  fpecies. 
Its  total  length  feventeen  inches  and  a  half,  of  which 
the  tail  meai'ures  fix  inches  and  a  half  from  the  fet- 
ting-on  of  the  thighs,  but,  if  meafured  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  upper  membranaceous  edge,  only 
four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  head  flattened,  and 
fltaped  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  turbot}  the  mouth  mode¬ 
rately  wide  ;  the  upper  jaw  furnilhed  in  front  with  two 
concentric  rows  of  very-numerous  fmall  fetaceous  teeth  ; 
the  rows  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart  ;  in  the  un¬ 
derjaw  a  Angle  row  only  :  the  eyes  fmall,  round,  fituated 
on  each  fide  the  front  of  the  head,  and  confequently  very 
remote  from  each  other,  and  not  near  fo  far  backward  as 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  body  longifh,  moderately 
plump  or  thick,  and  pale  brown,  marked,  in  a  confluent 
manner,  with  darker  variegations  :  from  the  fore  to  the 
hind  legs  an  obfcurely-elevated  lateral  line.  The  legs 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  both  fore  and  hind  legs  fur- 
nifhed  along  the  whole  length  of  their  back  part  with  a 
dilated  fkin  or  creff,  which,  juft  above  each  foot,  is  finu- 
ated  by  two  pretty  deep  fcollops  or  infections.  The  tail 
refembles  that  of  the  common  water-newt,  but  is  neither 
fo  long  nor  fo  deeply  finned  or  crefted  in  proportion,  and 
its  termination  is  rather  obtufe  than  acute.  The  feet  very 
fmall :  the  fore  feet  furnilhed  with  four,  and  the  hind  with 
five,  toes,  all  deftitute  of  claws;  or  at  leaft  the  appearance 
of  thofe  parts  is  but  very  obfcure.  No  particular  hiltory 
was  annexed  to  the  fpecimen,  nor  is  its  native  place  known. 

33.  Lacerta  falamandra,  the  falamander  :  tail  fhortifh, 
round ;  body  porous,  without  fcales,  and  variegated  with 
black  and  yellow  ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  on  the 
hind  ;  no  claws.  This  is  fhown  on  Plate  V.  fig.  8. 

The  falamander,  fo  long  the  fubjedt  of  popular  error, 
and  of  which  fo  many  idle  tales  have  been  recited  by  the 
more  ancient  naturalifts,  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts 
of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  &c.  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  difcovered  in  England.  It  delights  in  moift 
and  fltady  places,  woods,  & c.  and  is  chiefly  feen  during  a 
rainy  feafon.  In  the  winter  it  lies  concealed  in  hollows 
about  the  roots  of  old  trees;  in  fubterraneous  receffes,  or 
in  the  cavities  of  old  walls,  &c.  The  falamander  is  eaflly 
diftinguifhed  by  its  colours  ;  being  a  deep  fhining  black, 
variegated  with  large,  oblong,  and  rather-irregular,  patches 
of  bright  orange-yellow,  which,  on  each  fide  of  the  back, 
are  commonly  fo  difpofed  as  to' form  a  pair  of  interrupted 
longitudinal  ftripes  5  the  fides  are  marked  by  many  large 
tran fverfe  wrinkles,  the  intermediate  fpaces  riling  into 
ftrongly-marked  convexities;  and  the  fides  of  the  tail  of¬ 
ten  exhibit  a  fimilar  appearance;  on  each  fide  the  back  of 
the  head  are  fituated  a  pair  of  large  tubercles,  which  are 
in  reality  the  parotid  glands,  and  are  thus  protuberant, 
not  only  in  fome  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  but  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  in  the  genus  Rana.  Thefe  parts,  as 
well  as  the  back  and  fides  of  the  body,  are  befet  in  the 
falamander  with  feveral  large  open  pores  or  foramina, 
through  which  exudes  a  peculiar  fluid,  ferving  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  fkin,  and  which,  on  any  irritation,  is  lecreted  in 
a  more  fudden  and  copious  manner  under  the  form  of  a 
whitilh  gluten  of  a  (lightly  acrimonious  nature  ;  and, 
from  the  readinefs  with  which  the  animal,  when  difturbed, 
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appears  to  evacuate  it,  and  that  even  occafionally  to  fome 
diitance,  has  arifen  the  long-continued  popular  error  of 
the  falamander’s  being  enabled  to  live  uninjured  in  the 
fire,  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  capable  of  extinguifhing 
by  its  natural  coldnefs  and  moilture.  The  real  faft  is, 
that,  like  any  of  the  cold  and  glutinous  animals,  as  fnails, 
&c.  it  of  courfe  is  not  quite  io  inftantaneoufly  deltroyed 
by  the  force  of  fire  as  an  animal  of  a  drier  nature  would  be. 

_  The  general  length  of  the  falamander  is  about  feven  or 
eight  inches,  though  it  fometimes  arrives  ata  much  larger 
fize  ;  in  the  number  and  form  of  its  fpots  it  varies  confi- 
derabl}',  and  is  occafionally  feen  entirely  black;  the  tail  is 
fomewhat  fliorter  than  the  body,  and  of  a  round  or  cylin- 
dric  form,  gradually  tapering  to  the  extremity,  which  is 
rather  obtufe  than  fiiarp.  Like  other  lizards  of  this  tribe, 
the  falamander  lives  principally  on  infedls,  fmall  fnails, 
&c.  its  tongue,  however,  is  not  fo  formed  as  to  catch 
thefe  in  a  fudden  manner,  being  fhort,  broad,  and  in  fome 
degree  confined,  fo  as  not  to  be  darted  out  with  celerity. 
It  is  capable  of  living  in  water  as  well  as  on  land,  and  is 
fometimes  found  in  Itagnant  pools,  &c.  Its  general  pace 
is  flow,  and  its  manners  torpid.  The  falamander  has  no 
apparent  openings  to  the  ears,  in  which  it  refembles  the 
ferpent-tribe.  It  has  even  been  fuppofed  entirely  deaf, 
and  is  accordingly  called  Le  fourd,  or  the  deaf  lizard,  in 
fome  parts  of  France  ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
its  having  no  voice  whatever  ;  as,  in  general,  filence  or 
dumbnefs  is  conne&ed  with  deafnefs.  Hence,  as  in  all 
probability  it  is  deftitute  of  one  of  the  fenfes,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  any  means  of  communicating  its  fenfa- 
tions  to  other  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  even  by  the 
flighted  founds,  it  muff  be  endowed  with  very  imperfedl 
and  inferior  inftinfl.  Accordingly,  it  is  extremely  lim¬ 
pid  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  conceived  to  be  extremely 
courageous  and  to  defpife  danger,  it  is  really  incapable  of 
perceiving  it,  and  conftantly  keeps  on  its  way  whatever 
attempts  maybe  made,  bygeftures  or  noife,  to  terrify  and 
turn  it  back.  But,  as  no  animal  whatever  is  entirely  def¬ 
titute  of  the  necelfary  fentiments  for  felf-prefervation,  it 
compreffes  or  fqueezes  its  fkin  when  irritated,  and  fpirts 
out  againft  its  enemy  fome  of  the  acrid  milky  liquid  which 
it  fecretes.  When  (truck,  it  erefts  its  tail,  but  foon  be¬ 
comes  quite  motiordefs,  as  if  feized  by  a  kind  of  pally  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  as  fome  naturalifts  pretend,  that  fo 
ftupid  an  animal  fliould  have  cunning  enough  to  counter¬ 
feit  death.  It  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  diffi¬ 
cultly  killed  ;  but,  if  wetted  with  vinegar,  or  fprinked  with 
powdered  fait,  it  foon  dies  in  convullions,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  feveral  other  lizards,  and  mod  worms. 

The  falamander  has  been  confidered  fts  the  moll  fatal 
of  all  animals,  by  the  ancients;  and  even  Pliny  luppofes 
it  to  be  poffelfed  of  the  1110ft  dangerous  of  ail  poifons.  It 
has  even  been  alleged,  that,  by  inferring  all  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  an  extenfive  country  with  its  venom,  it  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  extirpating  whole  nations.  Even  the  moderns  have 
long  given  credit  to  the  poilonous  qualities  of  the  fala¬ 
mander,  believing  that  its  bite  was  equally  mortal  with 
that  of  the  viper,  and  have  eagerly  inquired  after  remedies 
againft  its  poifon.  Philofophers  at  lull  had  recourfe  to 
obfervation  and  experiment,  by  which  road  they  ought  to 
have  begun.  d  he  famous  Bacon  firlt  recommended  to 
inquire  by  means  of  experiment,  whether  the  falamander 
were  actually  venomous.  Gefner  proved  that  no  means 
of  irritation  could  induce  it  to  bite;  and  Wurfbain  Ihowed 
that  it  Alight  be  touched  with  fafety,  and  that  the  water 
of  fprings  or  fountains  in  which  it  inhabited  might  be 
drunk  with  impunity.  M.  de  Maupertuis  likewife  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  experiments  to  inveliigate  the  truth  of 
the  pretended  poifon  of  the  falamander,  and  has  demon- 
fl rated  that  it  fubmitted  to  the  adlion  of  fire  in  the  fame 
manner  with  all  other  animals  ;  according  to  his  obferva- 
tions,  the  inftant  it  touches  the  fire,  its  whole  furface  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  drops  of  the  milky  fluid,  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  every  pore  of  the  fkin,  particularly  on  the  head, 
and  from  the  little  tubercular  protuberances  ;  but  this  li¬ 
quid  is  quickly  dried  up  by  the  heat.  It  feems  fcarcely 
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neceflary  to  add,  that  this  fluid  can  never  be  produced 
in  fuflicient  abundance  to  extinguish  even  the  fmalleft 
fire  ;  we  hope  therefore  to  hear  no  more  of  fuch  cruel  ex¬ 
periments.  M.  de  Maupertuis  could  never  get  a  falaman- 
der  to  open  its  mouth  by  any  degree  of  irritation,  but 
was  always  obliged  to  open  it  by  force.  As  its  teeth  are 
extremely  fmall,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  finding  any 
animal  with  a  {kin  fufficiently  delicate  to  be  Scratched  or 
wounded  by  them.  I-le  tried  ineffectually  to  make  them 
penetrate  the  flefh  of  a  fowl,  after  being  Stripped  of  its 
feathers,  by  prefiing  them  againft  the  Skin;  but  they  were 
difplaced,  inftead  of  penetrating;  be  at  lalt,  however, 
fucceeded  in  wounding  the  thigh  of  a  fowl,  after  taking 
off  the  fkin  ;  and  likewife  contrived,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
to  wound  the  tongue  and  lips  of  a  dog,  and  the  tongue 
of  a  turkey  cock,  with  the  teeth  of  a  new-caught  falaman- 
der;  but  in  none  of  thefe  instances  was  there  the  fmalleft 
inconvenience  produced.  He  afterwards  made  a  dog  and 
a  turkey-cock  Swallow  fome  Salamanders,  either  whole  or 
cut  in  pieces,  but  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  injury. 
Since  that  time,  M.  Laurenti  has  made  additional  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fame  Subject ;  having  obliged  other  lizards 
to  bite  Salamanders,  and  to  fwallow  fome  of  the  milky  li¬ 
quor  which  exudes  from  their  pores.  In  all  thefe  in¬ 
stances,  the  lizards  died  very  foon  after;  fo  that  the  acrid 
exudation  of  the  falamander  is  a  mortal  poifon  to  fome 
animals,  particularly  fmall  ones,  while  it  does  not  feem  at 
all  noxious  to  larger  animals. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  androgy¬ 
nous,  each  individual  being  capable  of  reproducing  by 
itfelf,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  fexual  intercourse,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  feveral  fpecies  of  worms.  This  is  not  the 
moft  abfurd  of  the  fables  that  have  been  invented,  relative 
to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  falamander  :  and,  though 
their  manner  of  coming  into  the  world  is  not  quite  fo  fin- 
gular,  it  is  Still  particular,  and  deferves  the  notice  of  na¬ 
turalists  much  more  than  tliofe  wonderful  fables  that  have 
been  fo  long  attributed  to  it;  as  it  differs  from  that  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  other  lizards,  and  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  feps, 
the  chalcides,  vipers,  and  feveral  other  ferpents.  M.  de 
Maupertuis,  having  opened  feveral  Salamanders  alive, 
found  in  fome  of  them  both  eggs  and  young  Salamanders 
perfectly  formed.  The  eggs  were  collected  in  two  longifli 
clusters,  and  the  young  animals  were  contained  in  two 
transparent  tubes  ;  theSe  were  equally  well  formed  as  the 
old  animals,  and  much  more  aftive.  Thus  the  female 
falamander  produces  its  young  into  the  world  alive,  after 
having  hatched  them  within  her  own  body,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  vipers.  The  young  falamanders  are  at  firSt 
black,  almoft  without  any  yellow  fpots  ;  and  in  fome 
places  they  remain  fo  through  their  whole  life ;  from  which 
circumstance  they  have  been  fometimes  considered  as  dif- 
tinct  fpecies. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  D.  Saint-Julien, 
a  benedi&ir.e  of  the  congregation  of  Cluni,  gives  fome 
very  interesting  obfervations  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
falamander  is  produced:  “About  the  end  of  fpring  17S7, 
I  found  a  fine  fpecimen  of  the  falamander,  of  that  kind 
■which  is  called  fcorpion  in  Lower  Guienne,  and  which  is 
there  confounded  with  the  true  fcorpion.  It  meafured 
fomewhat  more  than  eight  inches  in  total  length.  Being 
very  protuberant  in  the  belly,  I  entertained  great  hopes 
of  being  able  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  nature  of  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  this  animal,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
dilfedt  it  alive,  beginning  at  the  anus.  Having  made  an 
opening  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  a  kind  of  bag 
protruded,  which  I  at  firft  miftook  for  part  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  but  I  Soon  perceived  a  very  fenfible  motion 
within  it,  and  could  even  distinguish,  through  its  thin  and 
almoft  tranfparent  coats,  that  it  contained  certain  fmall 
moving  bodies,  which  I  no  longer  hefitated  in  fuppofing 
the  young  of  the  animal.  Having  laid  bare  this  bag,  till 
I  found  its  neck,  I  opened  it  in  its  whole  length  ;  it  was 
full  of  a  famous  fluid,  in  which  the  young  animals  were 
folded  double,  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Small 


aquatic  lizards  which  Spallanzani  defcribes  as  included  in 
the  amnios.  When  this  liquor  had  run  out  on  the  table, 
the  young  falamanders  extended  themfelves,  and  leapt 
about  very  briSkly.  There  were  feven  or  eight  of  thefe; 
and,  having  examined  them  attentively,  both  with  the 
naked  eye  and  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  magnifier,  I  could 
readily  lee  that  they  had  much  the  appearance  of  minute 
filli,  having  two  tolera'bly-long  fins  near  the  head.  The 
head  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  having  large, 
bright,  prominent,  eyes.  There  was  no  appearance  what¬ 
ever  of  hind  legs,  or  an)r  thing  elfe  in  their  Stead.  As 
the  mother  was  found  in  water,  and  Seemed  very  near  the 
time  of  bringing  forth  her  young,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  water  is  the  natural  element  of  the  new-born  Salaman¬ 
ders,  which  idea  was  Strongly  confirmed  by  their  fifh-like 
Structure:  I  therefore  placed  them  in  a  bowl  of  water,  in 
which  they  Swam  about  very  nimbly.  I  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  mother,  and  foon  discovered  two  fimilar  bags 
with  the  one  already  mentioned  ;  all  of  them  being  di¬ 
vided  from  one  another  by  Strangulations  or  narrow  necks. 
On  opening  thefe  bags,  I  procured  a  number  of  little  ani¬ 
mals,  exactly  refembling  thofe  in  the  firft,  and  almoft 
equally  well  formed;  they  were  divided  into  little  clufters 
oS  eight  or  ten  together,  without  any  intervening  Septum, 
or  Separating  membrane.  In  a  fourth  bag,  fimilar  to  the 
former,  I  found  more  of  thefe  animals,  but  not  fo  com¬ 
pletely  formed  ;  almoft  every  one  of  thefe  laft  had  a  deep 
yellow  protuberance  on  its  right  fide  ;  thefe  all  poffeffed 
motion,  but  were  unable  to  leap  about  like  the  former 
more  advanced  fcetufes,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  aSfift  them 
with  pincers  to  get  out  of  the  bag.  In  a  fifth  bag  I 
found  a  number  of  fimilar  animalcules,  of  which  only  the 
posterior  half  of  the  body  and  the  tail  were  diftinftly 
formed,  which  part  had  an  evident  power  of  motion  ;  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  consisting  only  of  the  yellow  pro¬ 
tuberance  juft  mentioned.  I  extracted  all  together  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  of  thefe  little  animals,  perfectly  formed, 
which  Swam  about  in  the  water,  and  continued  to  live 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  abortions,  if  I  may  So  call  the 
incomplete  animalcules,  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
without  Snowing  any  more  Signs  of  life.  Continuing  my 
refearches  beyond  thefe  five  bags,  which  refembled  a  Sin¬ 
gle  narrow  gut  divided  by  feveral  ftriflures,  I  found  two 
clusters  of  eggs  ;  each  egg  being  of  a  Spherical  form  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  and  very  much  refembling  the  yellow 
tubercles  that  I  had  Seen  adhering  to  the  half-formed 
fcetufes.  I  did  not  count  the  number  of  thefe  eggs,  but 
their  difpofition  was  very  fimilar  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
the  ftalk  being  fixed  to  the  back-bone,  immediately  be¬ 
hind  a  deep  brown  membranous  bag  which  hung  a  little 
behind  the  fore  legs  of  the  mother.  This  bag  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  ftomach,  as  I  found  it  to  contain  Some  fmall 
Snails,  beetles,  and  blackiSh  Sand.” 

34.  Lacerta  ftrumoSa,  the  ftrumous  lizard  :  tail  long 
and  round  ;  a  considerable  protuberance  on  the  brealt. 
This  Species,  which  inhabits  Mexico  and  South  America, 
is  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  with  brown  Spots  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  deep  grey  tranfverfe  Streaks  on  the 
belly.  The  fore  part  of  the  breaft  has  a  large  protuber¬ 
ance,  (very  different  from  the  gular  pouch  we  have  de- 
fcribed  in  Some  Species,)  pointing  forwards,  covered  with 
fmall  red  granulations  :  from  this  the  trivial  name  is  de¬ 
rived,  as  it  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  bronchial  fwell- 
ings  fo  common  in  fome  districts  among  the  Alps,  called 
goitres.  The  tail  is  long,  round,  and  of  a  livid  colour, 
which  becomes  greenish  about  the  root.  This  lizard  is 
very  active  in  its  motions,  neat  in  its  appearance,  and 
prettily  coloured  ;  it  is  very  familiar  with  mankind,  run¬ 
ning  about  in  houfes  without  apparent  fear,  and  even 
climbing  on  the  tables  and  on  the  people  that  fit  round 
them.  Its  motions  and  attitudes  are  agreeable  ;  it  feems 
to  examine  every  thing  that  comes  in  the  way  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  has  even  the  appearance  of  listening  to  what  is 
Said.  It  climbs  readily  on  trees,  living  on  flies,  Spiders, 
and  other  infects.  When  two  of  this  ipecies  meet,  they 
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fometimes  fight  with  great  violence;  theyapproach  each  other 
boldly,  agitating  their  heads  in  a  menacing  pofture  ;  the 
protuberance  on  the  breaft  and  the  throat  become  inflated  ; 
their  eyes  feetn  on  fire  with  rage  ;  and  at  laft  they  attack 
each  other  with  fury.  When  one  of  the  combatants  is 
worked,  it  runs  off,  and  is  purfued  by  the  viftor,  who 
devours  his  enemy,  if  he  can  feize  him ;  the  purfuer  often, 
however,  catches  hold  of  the  runaway  by  the  tail,  which 
breaks  off;  and,  while  he  flops  to  fwallow  this  part,  the 
vanquifhed  enemy  gets  time  to  efcape.  Other  lizards  of 
the  fame  fpecies  very  often  Hand  quiet  fpeclators  of  this 
combat ;  thefe  are  probably  females,  which  await  the  event, 
and  become  the  prize  of  the  vidlor.  Individuals  of  this 
fpecies  are  often  met  with  that  have  loft  their  tails,  pro¬ 
bably  in  thefe  combats.  Thefe  mutilated  lizards  are  ti¬ 
mid,  weak,  and  languid  ;  a  kind  of  callus  or  cicatrix 
forms  at  the  part  where  the  tail  has  been  broken  away ; 
for  the  tail  is  not  always  reproduced  when  loft. 

VI.  Scarcely  any  claws  ;  fublolate ,  Jive-tocd ;  body  warty. 

35.  Labrus  vittata,  the  white-ftriped  lizard:  tail  round 
and  long  ;  a  white  dorfal  ftripe  forked  over  the  head. 
Length  feven  or  eight  inches,  and  of  a  fomewhat  flender 
form.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  5  the 
limbs  of  moderate  length  ;  and  the  tail,  which  is  nightly 
verticillated  towards  the  bafe,  is  rather  flender,  and  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  body  in  length  ;  the  toes  are  Iamellated  be¬ 
neath,  marked  by  a  fulcus  or  middle  divifion,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  curved  claws.  This  fpecies  is  readily  diftin- 
guiflied  from  all  others  yet  difeovered  by  its  colours  ;  be¬ 
ing  of  a  yellowifli  brown,  marked  on  the  back,  from  head 
to  tail,  by  a  very  diftinft  white  band,  which  on  the  head 
divides  into  a  forked  appearance,  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  tail  into  two  fhort  rounded  tips  ;  the  flender 
part  of  the  tail,  commencing  beyond  the  three  firft  rings, 
is  of  the  fame  pale  or  white  colour,  marked  longitudinally 
with  feveral  fhort  brown  fcattered  ftreaks.  The  whole 
ripper  furface  of  the  animal  is  befet  with  extremely  fmall 
tubercles,  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  perceived  without  a  clofe 
infpedlion.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  India. 

36.  Lacerta  tetradaclyla,  the  four-toed  lizard  :  yellow, 
varied  with  green,  with  tetradaftyle  feet,  and  flat  tail. 
This  was  firft  deferibed  by  Cepede,  from  an  account  com¬ 
municated  by  Monf.  Bruyeres.  It  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  wanting  the  fimbriated 
margin,  and  in  the  number  of  the  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
which  are  only  four.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  inches. 
The  head  is  flat  and  oblong;  the  eyes  large,  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  vertical  ;  the  neck  long,  and  covered  above  with  a 
double  row  of  yellow  feales ;  the  back  with  a  granulated 
yellow  (kin,  marked  with  green  fpots  or  variegations ;  the 
abdomen  is  covered  with  yellow  feales  ;  in  the  form  of 
the  feet  and  tail  it  agrees  with  the  L.  fimbriata,  except,  as 
before  obferved,  in  having  only  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
for  which  reafon  Cepede  has  ftationed  it  among  the  fala- 
manders.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  held 
in  equal  deteftation  with  the  fimbriated  lizard.  Its  native 
name  is  fiarroube.  It  inhabits  woods,  and  appears  chiefly 
during  the  rainy  feafon,  and  by  night. 

37.  Lacerta  tridadlyla,  the  three-toed  lizard :  a  new 
fpecies  added  by  Cepede.  It  is  allied  to  the  falamander, 
but  is  furnifhed  with  ribs,  and  has  only  three  toes  on  each 
of  the  fore  feet,  while  the  hind  feet  have  each  four  toes. 
It  was  found  by  Mailli  marquis  de  Nefle,  on  the  crater  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  furrounded  by  the  burning  lava  of  that 
volcano ;  which  circumftance  might  be  confidered  by 
fome  people  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  refitting  the  force 
of  fire,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  falamander.  But 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  lingular  fituation  in 
which  this  animal  was  difeovered  proceeded  only  from  ac¬ 
cident ;  as  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  that  any  animal 
whatever  could  exift  for  any  length  of  time  among  the 
burning  lava.  It  may,  however,  inhabit  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  crater ;  as  great  heat  feeins  congenial  with 
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the  nature  of  the  lizard  tribe  in  general.  The  head  is 
flat  on  the  top,  and  rounded  at  the  muzzle.  The  tail  is 
longer  than  the  head  and  body,  and  tapers  to  the  tip,  be¬ 
ing  frequently  rolled  up  at  the  end.  The  colour  is  dark 
brown,  mixed  with  reddilh  on  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body.  The  fpecimen  brought  from 
Italy  by  M.  de  Nefle  was  fo  much  dried,  that  its  verte¬ 
bras  and  ribs  could  be  diftiniftly  counted.  The  head  mea- 
fured  three  lines  in  length,  the  body  nine,  and  the  tail 
fixteen  lines  and  a  half. 

38.  Lacerta  Turcica,  the  Turkilh  lizard  :  colour  grey- 
ilh-brown  ;  fomewhat  rough;  tail  middling  length,  and 
irregularly  ringed.  A  fmall  fpecies,  firft  deferibed  by  Ed¬ 
wards  ;  native  of  the  eaftern  regions  ;  head  rather  large  j 
body  thickifh  ;  tail  rather  fhort,  thickifh  at  the  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip  ;  the  whole  animal  roughened  on  the 
upper  furface  with  fmall  granules  or  tubercles  ;  colour 
dull  brown,  fomewhat  paler  on  the  under  parts. 

39.  Lacerta  gecko,  the  gecko:  tail  round,  middle  fize; 
toes  lobate,  with  hardly  any  claws  ;  body  warty  above, 
ears  very  open.  The  gecko,  faid  to  be  fo  named  from  the 
found  of  its  voice,  which  refembles  the  above  word  uttered 
in  a  fhrill  tone,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Alia  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  of  fome  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe.  It 
is  one  of  the  middle-fized  lizards,  meafuring,  in  general, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  or  rather  more.  It  is  of  a  thicker 
and  ftouter  form  than  moft  other  lizards,  having  a  large 
and  fomewhat  triangular  flattifh  head,  covered  with  fmall 
feales ;  a  wide  mouth,  large  eyes,  minute  teeth,  and  a 
broad  flat  tongue.  The  limbs  are  of  moderate  length, 
and  the  feet  are  of  a  broader  form  than  in  many  of  the 
genus,  each  toe  being  dilated  on  the  margins,  and  divided 
beneath  into  a  great  number  of  parallel  tranfverfe  lamel¬ 
lae,  without  any  longitudinal  mark  or  furrow;  all  the 
toes,  except  the  thumbs,  are  furniftied  with  fmall  claws  ; 
the  tail,  which  is  generally  longer  than  the  body,  is  marked, 
more  or  lefs  diftinctly,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal, 
into  divifions  or  verticillated  rings  ;  the  whole  animal  is 
covered  on  the  upper  parts  with  numerous  diftant  round 
warts  or  prominences,  approaching  more  or  lefs  to  an  acute 
form  in  different  individuals,  and  fometimes  obtufe ;  be¬ 
neath  each  thigh  is  a  row  of  perforated  papillm,  as  in  the 
green  lizard  and  many  others;  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
are  covered  with  feales  of  fomewhat  diflimilar  appearance, 
but  all  approaching  to  a  round  figure.  See  fig.  9. 

According  to  Bontius,  the  general  colour  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  bright  green,  fpotted  with  very  brilliant  red;  and 
the  fame  naturalift  afferts,  that  the  name  of  gecko  is  in 
imitation  of  the  cry  which  it  always  emits  before  rain.  It 
is  found  in  Egypt  and  India,  in  Amboyna,  the  other 
Molucca  Iflands,  and  other  hot  countries,  keeping  moftly 
in  the  hollows  of  rotten  trees,  and  in  damp  places.  It 
even  fometimes  comes  into  houfes,  where  it  excites  fo 
great  dread,  on  account  of  its  venomous  properties,  that 
the  inhabitants  ufe  every  exertion  to  deftroy  it  as  foon  as 
poflible.  Bontius  relates,  that  its  bite  becomes  certainly 
mortal  in  a  few  hours,  unlefs  the  part  bitten  be  burnt  or 
cut  out  immediately.  The  blood  of  the  gecko,  and  its 
faliva,  or  more  properly  a  kind  of  thick  and  frothy  yel¬ 
low  liquor,  which  diftils  from  its  mouth,  when  irritated, 
or  when  it  flutters  any  violent  emotion,  are  confidered  as 
mortal  poifons  ;  and  both  Bontius  and  Valentyn  inform 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java  employ  thefe  liquors  to 
poifon  the  points  of  their  arrows.  Haflelquift  afferts,  that 
the  toes  likewife  of  this  terrible  lizard  give  out  a  poifon- 
ous  liquid,  and  that  it  is  very  apt  to  run  over  any  fub- 
ftance  that  is  impregnated  with  fea-falt,  on  which  it 
leaves  a  very  dangerous  poifon.  He  flaw  three  women  at 
Cairo,  who  had  very  nearly  loft  their  lives  from  having 
eaten  fome  cheefe,  lately  falted,  on  which  a  gecko  had  de- 
pofited  its  poifon.  He  was  farther  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rofive  nature  of  the  fluid  which  oozes  from  the  feet  of 
this  animal,  by  having  feen  the  hand  of  a  perfon  over 
which  a  gecko  had  run,  when  attempting  to  catch  if ; 
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every  part  that  had  been  touched  by  the  feet  of  the  li¬ 
zard  was  covered  witli  (mail  hot  fiery  pimples,  like  thofe 
produced  by  nettles.  Thefe  facts  confirm  the  teftimony 
of  Bontius ;  fo  that  it  appears  inconteftibly  proved,  that 
the  gecko,  in  the  hot  countries  of  Egypt  and  India,  con¬ 
tains  a  dangerous  poifon,  which  fometimes  produces  mor¬ 
tal  effects :  hence,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  people 
fhould  fee  it  with  horror,  and  either  fly  from,  orufe  every 
exertion  to  deftroy,  fio  noxious  an  animal.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  thefe  deleterious  qualities  may  be  modified 
in  their  degrees  by  different  circumftances  in  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  climate,  food,  See.  in  different  individuals  of 
the  fpecies.  Seba  fays,  “  I  can  fcarcely  believe  that  their 
venom  is  fo  deffruCtive  as  is  commonly  reported."  The 
eggs  of  the  gecko  are  reprefented  by  Seba,  in  the  fame 
plate  with  the  figure  of  the  animal  itfelf;  thefe  the  female 
carefully  covers  over  with  a  little  earth,  leaving  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Wurfbainius,  in  his 
Salamandralogia,  miftakingly  reports  that  the  gecko  lays 
no  eggs. 

The  Jefuit  mathematicians,  whom  Louis  XIV.  fent  to 
India,  have  given  the  figure  and  defeription  of  a  lizard 
■which  they  found  in  Siam,  named  tokaie,  which  is  evidently 
the  fame  animal  with  the  gecko.  The  individual  exa¬ 
mined  by  them  meafured  twelve  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  is  named 
tokaie  by  the  Siamefe,  in  imitation  of  its  cry ;  which 
proves  that  the  voice  of  this  fpecies  confifts  of  two  founds 
harflily  uttered,  which  are  difficultly  imitated  by  the  hu¬ 
man  organs,  and  which  fome  have  endeavoured  to  render 
by  the  fyllables  tokaie,  and  others  by  gecko. 

40.  Lacerta  dubia,  the  geckotte,  or  doubtful  gecko: 
colour  livid,  with  pointed  warts  on  the  upper  fur- 
face;  no  femoral  papilae.  This  is  deferibed  by  Cepede, 
who  informs  us  that  it  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  gecko,  as, 
without  an  attentive  furvey,  to  be  eaiily  confounded  with 
it ;  yet  he  appears  to  fuppofe  it  the  L.  Mauritanica  of 
Linnaeus,  but  M:  .Schneider  affures  us,  that  this  is  a  mif- 
take.  It  differs  from  the  common  gecko  by  three  con- 
ftant  and  very  obvious  characters.  The  body  is  ffiorter 
and  thicker  ;  it  is  deftitute  of  the  particular  rows  of  hol¬ 
low  tubercles  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  which  have 
been  deferibed  in  the  gecko  and  many  other  fpecies  of  the 
genus ;  and,  laftly,  the  tail  is  ffiorter  and  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion.  While  young,  the  tail  of  the  geckotte  is  covered 
with  feales,  that  are  all  armed  with  prickly  tubercles,  and 
which  are  ranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  circu¬ 
lar  rings  ;  but,  as  the  animal  grows  older,  the  rings  neared 
the  tip  of  the  tail  difappear  ;  this  obliteration  gradually 
extends  toVards  the  root,  till  at  lad  only  a  few  remain, 
clofe  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  thefe  are  at  lad  oblite¬ 
rated  as  well  as  the  red  ;  fo  that,  when  the  geckotte  has 
attained  its  full  fize,  the  tail  is  only  covered  with  very 
fmall  feales,  without  the  lead  verticillated  appearance. 
At  this  period  the  tail  is  confiderably  thicker  and  fhorter 
in  proportion  than  during  the  youth  of  the  animal.  This 
is  the  only  fpecies  in  which  that  Angular  change  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  tail  has  been  hitherto  obferved.  Thefe 
pointed  tubercles  are  found  on  other  parts  of  the  gec¬ 
kotte,  particularly  on  the  legs,  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
fides;  they  are  round,  projecting,  and  (harp-pointed,  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  at  their  bafes  by  other  fmaller  tubercles, 
in  the  form  of  rofes. 

As  the  geckotte  inhabits  almod  the  fame  countries 
with  the  gecko,  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  the  influence  of  different 
climates.  The  geckotte  is  found  in  Amboyna,  India, 
and  Barbary,  from  which  lad  country  it  was  fent  by  M. 
Brander  to  Linnaeus.  There  is  a  fmall  fpecimen  in  the 
Paris  cabinet,  marked  by  the  name  of  St.  Domingo  lizard, 
which  is  diftinCtly  a  geckotte  ;  fo  that  in  all  probability 
this  fpecies  may  likewife  inhabit  the  weflern  world.  M. 
Olivier  informs  us,  that  the  geckotte  is  very  common  in 
the  fou them  parts  of  Provence,  where  it  is  called  tarente ; 


a  name  applied  in  fome  places  to  the  flarry  lizard,  and  to- 
a  variety  of  the  green  lizard.  It  is  there  found  among 
the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  avoiding  cool,  low',  or  damp, 
fituations,  and  generally  keeping  about  the  roofs.  It 
prefers  a  warm  expofure,  and  balks  much  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  During  winter,  it  retires  under  the  cover  of  the 
tiles,  or  into  chinks  of  the  walls,  but  without  undergoing 
any  perfect  hybernation  or  torpor;  for,  when  uncovered, 
it  immediately  endeavours  to  efcape,  but  with  a  flow  pace. 
It  quits  thefe  retreats  in  the  early  part  of  fpring,  to  warm 
itfelf  in  the  fun-beams,  but  never  goes  far  from  its  hole, 
into  which  it  retires  on  the  fmalled  alarm.  In  the  warmed 
feafon  of  the  year  it  moves  quickly,  but  not  with  the 
amazing  agility  of  fome  lizards.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  in¬ 
fers.  It  climbs  readily,  by  means  of  its  hooked  claws, 
and  the  feales  which  cover  the  under  furface  of  the  toes, 
being  able  to  run  about  very  nimbly  on  the  walls,  and 
even  under  the  beams  of  houfes.  M.  Olivier,  from  whom 
the  foregoing  account  of  this  fpecies  was  received,  has 
often  feen  them  fixed  on  the  under  fide  of  the  vault  in  a 
church.  Thus  the  geckotte  refembles  the  gecko  both  in 
its  manners  and  appearance.  It  has  likewife  been  confi¬ 
dered  as  venomous,  probably  on  account  of  its  refemblance 
to  that  other  fpecies,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
a  great  number  of  voyagers,  emits  a  mortal  poifon  ;  but 
M.  Olivier  declares,  that  he  never  could  receive  any  proof 
of  this  faCt,  and  that  it  always  endeavours  to  elcape, 
when  feized,  without  making  any  attempts  to  bite.  The 
geckotte  always  keeps  in  its  hole  before  rain  but  it  ne¬ 
ver  emits  any  cry  on  thefe  occafions,  like  the  gecko;  and 
M.  Olivier,  who  has  often  caught  it  with  pincers,  affures 
us  that  he  never  heard  from  it  the  fmalled  found  on  any 
occafion. 

41.  Lacerta  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  gecko :  tail  flat,  all 
the  toes  unguiculated,  and  the  face  perforated  by  feveral 
pores.  This  was  firfi  deferibed  by  Offieck,  who  obferved 
it  in  China,  where  it  is  frequently  feen  in  houfes,  running 
about  the  walls,  and  climbing  with  extreme  readinefs  on 
the  fmoothed  furfaces,  preying  chiefly  on  the  fmaller  kind 
of  blattae.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat ;  the  teeth  fmall  ; 
the  tongue  flat  and  emarginated  at  the  tip.  The  body  is 
flat,  broad,  and  comprefled  at  the  fides  ;  the  back  befet 
with  black  and  whitiffi  tubercles  ;  the  tail  rather  longer 
than  the  body,  and  flat  or  ancipital ;  the  toes  lamellated 
beneath,  and  all  furniffied  with  claws.  The  colour  of 
the  upper  parts  is  cinereous  ;  the  abdomen  white ;  and 
the  tail  variegated  by  ten  or  eleven  blackiffi  clouds  or 
bars ;  about  the  fides  of  the  nofe  and  eyes  are  feveral  fcat- 
tered  pores.  This  fpecies  is  confidered  as  perfectly  in¬ 
noxious.  It  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the  Gmelinian  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Syltema  Naturae. 

42.  Lacerta  geitje,  Sparmann’s  gecko  :  body  papillated 
above  ;  tail  lanceolate,  of  moderate  length  ;  the  fore  feet 
tetradaCtyle.  This  fmall  fpecies,  which  does  not  exceed 
three  inches  in  total  length,  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  confidered  as  a  poifonous  animal,  the  fa- 
liva,  fecreted  moilture  from  its  pores,  &c.  being  faid  to 
produce  tumours,  and  even  gangrenes,  which  are  fometimes 
cured  by  the  application  of  lemon-juice,  but,  if  too  much 
negleCted,  are  productive  of  dangerous  fymptoms.  It 
leems  to  have  been  firft  deferibed  by  Sparmann.  Its  co¬ 
lour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a  variegation  of  darker  and 
lighter  ffiades,  and  on  the  under  parts  whitiffi. 

43.  Lacerta  rapicauda,  the  turnip-tailed  lizard  :  tail 
turbinate,  ears  concave.  The  body  is  white  fpotted  with 
brown  ;  the  warts  are  fmall,  and  thickly  fprinkled  ;  the 
claws  hollowed  out  in  the  middle  underneath.  Dr.  Shaw 
deferibes  this  fpecies  as  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
gecko,  that  it  might  pafs  for  the  lame  animal,  except  that 
it  is  of  a  fomewhat  thicker  form,  with  fhorter  limbs,  and 
is  lefs  diftinCtly  marked  by  tubercles  on  the  back,  which 
is  rather  covered  by  fmall  conical  feales  or  granules ;  it  is 
alfo  deftitute  of  fubfemoral  papillae  ;  the  lamellae  of  the 
feet  are  divided  by  a  midrib,  or  longitudinal  furrow,  and 
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the  claws  are  flieathed  or  retractile  ;  the  tail  is  of  fimilar 
form  to  that  of  the  gecko,  but  appears  to  be  liable  to  a  fin- 
gular  variation,  in  which  it  is  remarkably  fwelled  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond  its  origin,  and  gradually  tapers  again  to  the 
extremity,  fo  as  to  referable  the  form  of  a  young  turnip- 
root  ;  being  Ihorter  than  the  body  itlelf.  Mr.  Schneider 
names  it  the  perfoliated  gecko,  from  the  appearance  ot  the 
under  furfaceof  the  feet,  the  lamellae  ot  which,  being  tra- 
verfed  by  a  longitudinal  midrib,  reprefent  in  tome  degree 
the  ItruCture  of  the  leaves  in  a  perfoliate  plant.  The  colour 
of  this  fpecies  is  cinereous,  clouded  or  marbled  with  brown. 

44.  Lacerta  fimbriata,  the  fimbriated  lizard :  a  membra¬ 
naceous  fimbriated  border  on  each  lide  of  the  body  ;  tail 
flat ;  lamella  of  the  feet  divided  by  a  furrow.  This  re¬ 
markable  lpecies  feems  to  have  been  firft  deferibed  by  Ce- 
pede,  who  informs  us  that  it  appears  in  fome  degree  to 
conned  the  chameleon,  the  gecko,  and  the  water-newts  ; 
the  head,  fkin,  and  general  form  of  the  body,  relembling 
thole  of  the  chameleon;  the  tail  that  of  the  water-newts, 
being  of  acomprelfed  form,  though  in  a  different  manner, 
(not  vertically  but  horizontally  flattened  ;)  while  the  feet 
refemble  thole  of  the  gecko.  The  largeft  fpecimen  exa¬ 
mined  by  Cepede  meafured  about  eight  inches  and  fix 
lines  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  meafured  two  inches  and 
four  lines.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  much  flattened  ; 
the  eyes  large;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  wide;  the  teeth 
very  final  1  and  numerous,  and  the  tongue  broad,  divided, 
and  refembling  that  of  the  gecko  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  fo  thin 
or  flat,  that  one  would  at  firft  imagine  the  lower  part  of 
the  head  to  be  wanting;  the  outline  of  the  whole  head, 
viewed  from  above,  is  almoft  triangular,  as  in  the  chame¬ 
leon  ;  but  the  triangle  is  of  a  much  longer  form,  and 
without  any  riling  caique  or  creft  as  in  that  animal ;  the 
body  is  about  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  and  is  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  membrane  or  prolongation  of  the  Ikin,  which, 
commencing  on  each  fide  the  head,  is  continued  along 
thofe  of  the  body,  forming  a  kind  of  fringed  or  fimbriated 
procefs,  which  all'o  pafles  down  each  leg,  feparating  the 
upper  furface  from  the  lower;  the  tail,  which,  as  before 
©blerved,  is  much  Ihorter  than  the  body,  is  fo  formed  as 
to  refemble,  in  fome  degree,  the  lhape  of  an  oar,  being 
expanded  into  a  wide  membranaceous  part  on  each  fide ; 
the  true  tail,  or  middle  part,  being  taper  and  fmall ;  the 
legs  are  rather  fliort;  the  feet  divided  into  five  toes,  con¬ 
nected  at  their  origin  by  the  Ikin  of  the  legs,  but  much 
divided  and  expanded  at  their  tips,  and  are  all  furnilhed 
beneath  with  a  number  of  tranfvetle  lamellae.  The  ikin 
on  all  parts  refembles  that  of  the  chameleon,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  fmall  protuberances,  fo  as  togiveit  al'omewhat 
lhagreen-like  appearance. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  not  conftant  or  permanent,  as 
in  molt  lizards,  but  variable  like  the  chameleon,  prefenting 
fucceffively  different  lhades  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 
This  variation  of  colour  is,  however,  confined  to  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  animal;  the  lower  always  continuing  of 
a  bright  yellow.  Thefe  changes,  we  are  informed,  have 
been  obferved  in  the  living  animal  by  Monf.  Bruyeres  in 
its  native  country,  viz.  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  where,  though  a  harmlefs  animal,  it  is 
held  in  great  abhorrence  by  the  natives,  who  coniider  it 
as  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  fly  from  it  with  precipita¬ 
tion  ;  pretending  that  it  darts  on  their  breaft,  and  adheres 
with  fuch  force  by  its  fringed  membrane,  that  it  cannot 
be  feparated  from  the  fkin  without  the  afliftance  of  a  rai- 
zor.  The  principal  caufe  of  this  popular  dread  of  the 
animal,  is  its  habit  of  running  open-mouthed  towards  the 
fpeCtator,  inftead  of  attempting  to  efcape  when  difeovered. 
Its  chief  refidence  is  on  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it 
lives  on  infeCts,  holding  itlelf  fecureby  coiling  its  tail,  fhort 
as  it  is,  half  round  the  twig  on  which  it  fits.  It  chiefly  ap¬ 
pears  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  moves  with  confiderable 
agility,  often  fpringing  from  bough  to  bough.  On  the 
ground  it  walks  but  (lowly,  the  fore  legs  being  Ihorter 
than  the  hinder. 
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VII.  Five  toes  on  each  foot,  but  fame  of  them  connected ;  tail 
Jhort,  mojlly  round  and  incurved. 

45.  Lacerta  chamseleon,  the  chameleon.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  head  flat,  body  cinereous;  toes  joined  by  two  and 
three.  Few  animals  have  been  more  celebrated  by  poets 
and  hiftorians  than  the  chameleon,  which  has  been  1'ome- 
tiines  faid  to  poifefs  the  power  of  changing  its  colour  at 
pleafure,  and  of  afiimilating  it  to  that  of  any  particular 
objeCt  or  fituation.  This,  however,  mull  be  received  with 
very  great  limitations;  the  change  of  colour  which  the 
animal  exhibits  varying  in  degree,  according  to  circum- 
ftances  of  health,  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  many 
other  caufes,  and  confiding  chiefly  in  a  fort  of  alteration 
of  fliades  from  the  natural  greenifh  or  bluifli  grey  of  the 
fkin  into  pale  yellowifli,  with  irregular  fpots  or  patches  of 
dull  red;  but  not  juftifying  the  application  of  the  Ovidian 
diftich : 

Non  mihi  tot  cultus  numero  comprendere  fas  ejl ; 

Adjicit  ornatus  proximo  quaque  dies. 

No  numbers  can  the  varying  robe  exprefs, 

While  each  new  day  prefents  a  different  drefs. 

The  chameleon  of  the  poets  certainly  never  exifted  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  may  and  will  always  exift  as  the  creature  of 
genius  and  fancy.  After  throwing  away  all  the  fabulous 
qualities  that  have  been  attributed  to  the  chameleon, 
when  we  fhall  have  deferibed  it  fuch  as  it  really  is,  it  will 
ftill  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  interefting 
animals  to  naturalilts  ;  by  the  lingular  conformation  of  its 
various  organs,  by  the  remarkable  habits  which  depend  on 
thefe,  and  even  by  its  extraordinary  real  properties,  which 
are  not  extremely  different  from  thofe  that  have  been 
falfely  attributed  to  it  by  the  poets.  In  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  29.  may  be  feen  all  the  chi¬ 
merical  virtues  attributed  to  this  animal  by  the  ancients  ; 
and  the  fecond  book  of  Gefner  contains  all  tire  abfurd  fa¬ 
bles  that  have  been  publifhed  relative  to  this  animal. 

Chameleons  are  found  of  various  fizes,  but  are  feldom 
above  fourteen  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  feven 
inches  ;  the  length  of  the  legs,  including  the  toes,  is 
about  three  inches.  The  head  is  flattened  on  the  top  and 
at  both  fides ;  two  elevated  ridges,  rifing  from  the  muz¬ 
zle,  pafs  almoll  immediately  over  each  eye,  of  which  they 
follow  the  curvature,  and  unite  in  a  point  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  joined  by  a  third  that  riles  from 
the  middle  of  the  head,  and  by  two  others  that  reach  up¬ 
wards  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  Seba  compares  it 
to  the  cap  of  a  Netherland  fiiherman.  The  whole  ikin  of 
the  chameleon  is  ftrewed  over  with  little  knobs,  like  {ha- 
green  ;  thele  are  extremely  frnooth,  and  more  remarkable 
on  the  head,  and  are  furrounded  with  minute,  and  almoft 
imperceptible,  grains.  A  row  of  fmall  pointed  and  coni¬ 
cal  eminences  adorns  the  edge  of  each  of  the  projecting 
ridges  on  the  head,  and  fimilar  rows  extend  along  the 
back,  the  tail,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  body  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  anus.  The  noftrils  are  placed  at  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle,  which  is  fomewhat  rounded.  Thefe  noltrils 
mult  be  of  more  than  ordinary  ufe  in  the  refpiration  of 
this  animal,  fince  the  mouth  is  frequently  fo  very  accu¬ 
rately  clofed,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  line 
which  Jeparates  the  lips.  The  brain  is  extremely  fmall, 
feldom  exceeding  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  openings  ot  the  ears  are  either  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
perceptible,  or  they  are  altogether  wanting  ;  even  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  of  hearing  are  lo  minute  as  to  have  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy,  who 
believed  that  they  did  not  exilt ;  but  M.  Camper  has 
lately  informed  us,  that  he  had  undoubtedly  detected  them. 
This  circumftance  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  flight  fen- 
fibility  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  oviparous  quadrupeds 
in  general,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  the  appearance  of  llupidity  that  has  been 
obferved  in  this  fpecies.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the 
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bones  of  the  jaws  denticulated,  To  as  to  reprefent  fmall 
teeth.  The  tongue  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  form  ;  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  a  white  folid  flefh,  about  ten  lines  long, 
and  three  broad,  round,  a  little  flattifh  towards  the  end, 
'hollow,  and  open,  fomewhat  like  the  end  of  an  elephant's 
probofcis.  This  tongue  is  fattened  to  the  os  hyoidcs  by 
means  of  a  fort  of  trunk,  fhaped  like  an  inteftine,  fix 
inches  long,  and  a  line  broad,  having  a  membrane  with¬ 
out,  and  a  nervous  fubflance  within,  which  is  folid  and 
compact,  though  foft,  and  not  ealily  divifible  into  fibres; 
this  trunk  ferves  to  call  out  the  tongue,  which  is  fattened 
to  it,  by  extending  it,  and  to  draw  it  back  by  contract¬ 
ing  it,  which  motion  it  is  enabled  to  perform  by  a  kind  of 
cartilaginous  ftylus  to  which  its  ir.vefting  membrane  is 
.attached,  and  over  which  it  is  plaited  like  a  filk  flocking 
on  the  leg:  this  ftylus -is  an  inch  long,  and  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  as  in 
the  tongue  of  feveral  birds  ;  a  number  of  blood- vefi'els  are 
•xiiftributed  on  the  tongue. 

The  form,  flruCture,  and  motion,  of  the  eyes,  is  very 
peculiar;  they  are  very  large,  viz.  above  five  lines  in  dia¬ 
meter;  -appearing  fpherical,  projecting  in  the  living  ani¬ 
mal  full  half  of  their  diameter;  they  are  covered  with 
•one  fingle  eyelid  or  fkin,  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a 
fmall  hole  of  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  pupil  appears,  furrounded  by  a  gold-coloured 
.iris  ;  the  eyelid,  or  inverting  lkin,  is  granulated  like  the 
■reft  of  the  animal;  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  fattened 
to  the  lid,  fo  that  the  lid  follows  all  the  motions  of  the 
■eye.  Seba  compares  the  lid  to  the  fpoked  wheel  of  a 
coach,  and  the  pupil  to  the  nave.  This  ItruCture  refem- 
ble's  a  good  deal  the  artificial  defence  employed  by  the 
Laplanders,  and  other  northern  n'ations,  for  defending 
their  eyes  againft  the  exceflive  reflection  of  light  from  the 
furface  of  the  fnow,  by  means  of  a  narrow  flit  in  a  thin 
piece  of  wood.  Perhaps,  inftead  of  this  natural  defence 
being  intended  to  preferve  the  acutenefs  of  vifion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  chameleon,  it  may  be  the  caufe  of  that  pro- 
■perty;  as  their  eyes,  lefs  fatigued  by  too  ftrong  admiltion 
©flight,  may  thereby  acquire  greater  fenfibility  andacute- 
nefs.  Betides  the  above-defcribed  Angularity  in  ftruCture, 
the  eyes  of  the  chameleon  have  another  property,  which 
feems  to  belong  exclufively  to  this  animal,  as  well  as  that 
other  circumltance  ;  they  are  each  moveable  independent 
of  the  other,  fo  that  one  eye  fometimes  looks  forward, 
while  the  other  is  turned  backward  ;  or  one  looks  up, 
while  the  other  fees  fuch  things  as  are  below.  Its  feet 
are  by  no  means  fitted  to  ferve  as  oars  for  fwimming,  but 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  fall  hold  of  the 
branches  of  trees  and  rtirubs  which  it  frequents  in  fearch 
of  food.  It  is  able  to  grafp  thefe  branches,  holding  one 
of  the  bundles  of  toes  forward  and  the  other  behind,  or 
one  on  each  fide,  as  is  done  by  woodpeckers,  cuckows, 
parrots,  and  other  birds,  which  enables  it  to  fix  itfelf  very 
firmly.  In  walking  on  the  ground,  however,  this  confor¬ 
mation  by  no  means  affords  a  firm  fupport;  hence  it  keeps 
almoft  continually  on  trees.  In  this  it  is  farther  aflifted 
by  the  nature  of  its  tail,  which  is  long  and  prehenfile,  like 
that  of  the  fapajous,  (fee  Simia  bulzebul,)  and  is  very 
ftrong  ;  being  enabled  to  lap  it  round  the  branches,  with 
confiderable  force,  it  may  be  faid  to  ufe  it  as  a  fifth  hand 
or  paw,  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and  to  aflift  in  pafling, 
with  greater  eafe  and  fafety,  from  one  branch  to  another. 
Belon  informs  us,  that  the  hedges  in  the  gardens  near 
Cairo,  efpecially  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  contain 
great  numbers  of  chameleons,  which,  he  alleges,  keep  in 
that  fituation,  on  purpofe  to  avoid  the  vipers  and  ceraftes, 
which  fwallow  them  whole  when  they  can  get  hold  of 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  fafe  from  the  ichneumon, 
or  from  birds  of  prey,  even  in  thefe  hedges,  for  their  mo¬ 
tions  are  extremely  flow,  in  travelling  from  one  branch  to 
other  ;  fo  that  they  may  rather  be  faid  to  lie  in  ambufh 
under  the  leaves,  to  catch  fuch  infedts  as  may  alight  on, 
or  come  within  reach  of,  its  adhefive  tongue,  than  to  go 


in  fearch  of  prej^.  The  quicknefs  with  which  the  chame¬ 
leon  feizes  infects,  renders  it  ufeful  to  the  Indians,  who 
are  rejoiced  to  fee  this  otherwife  innocent  animal  in  their 
houfes.  Its  manners  are  fo  very  gentle,  that,  according 
to  Profper  Alpinus,  a  perfon  may  pulh  the  finger  into 
its  mouth,  and  it  makes  no  attempt  to  bite. 

Whether  climbing  flowly  along  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  concealing  itfelf  below  the  leaves  in  expectation  of  in- 
fefls,  or  walking  deliberately  on  the  ground,  the  chame¬ 
leon  is  always  extremely  ugly  in  its  appearance,  having 
neither  agreeable  proportions,  nor  beauty  of  form,  nor 
elegant  movements,  to  pleafe  the  eye  of  the  obferver ;  fo 
that  no  one  can  attempt  to  catch,  or  even  to  touch,  it 
without  difguft.  When  walking  on  the  ground,  it  llep* 
forward  in  a  cautious  groping  manner,  never  lifting  one 
foot  until  well  afl'ured  of  the  firmnefs  of  all  the  others. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  precautions,  its  motions  have  a 
ridiculous  appearance  of  gravity,  when  contrafted  with 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  iize,  and  the  activity  one  would  expeCt 
to  find  in  an  animal  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  lizards  that  move 
about  with  fo  much  quicknefs.  Thus,  this  animal,  which 
is  fo  interelling  to  naturalifts,  by  the  lingular  covering 
and  mobility  of  its  eyes,  by  the  form  and  ItruCture  of  its 
feet  and  tail,  and  by  almolt  every  circumltance  in  its 
figure,  manners,  and  habits,  feems  only  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  difguft  or  contempt  in  Superficial  obfervers;  and,  but 
for  its  very  extraordinary  property  of  prefenting  a  variety 
of  changing  colours,  according  to.  circumltances,  which 
has  attracted  a  very  marked  attention,  it  would  never  have 
become  the  favourite  object  of  fo  many  poets,  and  the 
common  allufion  of  almolt  the  whole  world.  See  fig.  io. 

That  it  depended  in  a  very  confiderable  degree  on  the 
will  of  the  animal  to  exert  this  power,  was  too  apparent 
to  be  denied  ;  but  in  what  manner  this  effeCt  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  operated  on  the  frame  of  the  chameleon,  wasre- 
l’erved  for  the  inveftigations  of  later  naturalifts  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  competent  accuracy.  Seneca  maintained  it 
was  effected  by  fuffufion  ;  Solinus,  by  reflection  ;  and 
others,  as  the  Cartefians,  by  the  different  difpofition  of 
the  parts  that  compofe  the  lkin,  which  give  a  different 
modification  to  the  rays  of  light.  Kircher  aferibes  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  chameleon  to  the  power  of  ima¬ 
gination  in  the  animal,  becaufe  it  lofes  it  when  dead.  Dr. 
Goddard  attributes  it  to  the  grains  in  the  lkin  ;  which,  in 
the  feveral  poftures,  he  thinks,  may  fhow  feveral  colours, 
and,  when  the  creature  is  in  full  vigour,  may  have,  as  he 
terms  it,  rationem  Jpeculi,  or  the  effeCt  of  mirrors,  and  re¬ 
flect  the  colours  of  the  bodies  adjacent.  That  the  colours 
are  not  by  any  means  determined  by  furrounding  objeCts, 
has  been  the  aim  of  late  obfervers  to  demonftrate;  that 
they  change  with  frequency  and  rapidity  is  admitted,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  colour  of 
any  objeCt  in  contaCt  with  it.  The  changes  of  colour 
which  this  animal  exhibits  vary  according  to  the  ftate  of 
its  health,  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  the  age  or  fex, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fubordinate  circumltances,  all  which 
tend  to  operate  a  change  in  the  variable  afpeft  of  this  lin¬ 
gular  creature.  Thefe  tranlitions  confiit  chiefly  in  the 
alteration  of  the  lhades  from  the  natural  green  or  bluifli- 
grey  of  the  lkin  into  pale  yellowifli  with  irregular  fpots 
and  variegations  of  dull  red;  or  dulky  inclining  to 
blackilh.  The  epidermis  of  this  animal  is  tranfparent, 
the  lkin  beneath  yellow',  and  the  blood  of  a  lively  violet 
blue.  The  tranfitory  combination  of  thofe  colours  there¬ 
fore  becomes  apparent  externally  when  the  blood  of  the 
heart  is  impelled  to  the  furface  of  the  lkin  and  the  extre¬ 
mities,  changing  to  violet,  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  in  a 
variety  of  hues,  as  the  blood  circulates  near  the  fuperficies. 
When  the  animal  is  fick,  it  turns  to  a  greyifh  dirty  yellow, 
or  brownifli,  like  a  decayed  leaf,  this  being  the  true  co¬ 
lour  of  the  lkin  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  ;  but,  expofe 
it  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  genial  heat  revives  and  in¬ 
vigorates  the  whole  fyftem,  and,  fetting  the  blood,  before 
torpid,  in  motion  towards  the  lkin,  the  violet  and  bluifh 
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prevail  again,  and  by  their  intermixture  with  the  yellow- 
neCs  of  the  (kin  the  green  will  alfo  re-appear.  Return  it 
again  into  the  cold,  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  (kin  inwardly,  and  thefe  colours,  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  blood,  will  natu¬ 
rally  fade  away.  Thus  it  happens  alfo,  that  the  colours 
of  the  chameleon  are  paleft  in  the  night-time,  or  in  the 
dark,  as  Gpfonville  and  Golberry  have  (liown.  The  fame 
effeft,  and  depending  on  the  fame  caufes  as  in  the  chame¬ 
leon,  is  alio  obfervable  in  the  Lacerta  bullaris,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  tranfitions  of  colour  are  not  fo 
decidedly  evinced  as  in  the  chameleon  ;  but  this  latter  ani¬ 
mal,  which  expofed  to  the  funftiine  is  of  a  clear  green, 
changes  to  a  duiky  blackifh  green,  or  yellowith,  and  in 
the  cold  to  grey  blending  into  brown  ;  this  animal,  like 
the  chameleon,  pofleffing  the  faculty  of  impelling  its 
blood  to  the  furface  of  the  lkin,  or  withdrawing  it,  and 
by  that  means  of  varying  its  tints  at  pleafure.  The  fame 
circumffances  are  to  be  remarked,  but  in  a  (till  lefs  degree, 
in  feveral  other  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe. 

Chameleons  have  been  fometimes  brought  alive  into  this 
country.  In  the  year  1780  a  fpecimen  of  this  animal  was 
kept  in  a  living  Itate  for  fome  time  in  the  Apothecaries’ 
Phyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea,  which,  though  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  iickly  ftate,  exhibited  thofe  tranfitions  of  colour 
from  bluifh-afti  to  green,  or  yellowith  fpotted  with  brown, 
before-mentioned.  Several  chameleons  have  been  pre- 
ferved  alive  at  different  times  in  Paris.  One  of  thefe  af¬ 
forded  the  French  academicians  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  inveftigating  the  manners  and  ftru&ure  of  this  curious 
animal.  The  refults  of  their  inquiries  are  interefting,  and 
icrve  to  throw  confiderable  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
chameleon.  The  following  paffages  in  particular  feem  to 
merit  particular  attention.  "The  colour  of  all  the  emi¬ 
nences  (fay  thofe  writers)  of  our  chameleon,  when  it  was 
at  reft  in  the  (hade,  and  had  continued  a  long  time  un- 
difturbed,  was  a  blui(h  grey,  except  under  the  feet,  where 
it  was  white  inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  intervals  of  the 
granules  of  the  (kin  were  of  a  pale  and  yellowifli  red. 
This  grey,  which  coloured  all  the  parts  expofed  to  the 
light,  changed  when  in  the  fun  ;  and  all  the  places  of  its 
body  which  were  illuminated,  in  Head  of  their  bluifli  co¬ 
lour,  became  of  a  brownifti  grey.  The  reft  of  the  (kin, 
which  was  not  illuminated  by  the  fun,  changed  its  grey 
into  feveral  bri(k  and  (Inning  colours,  forming  (pots  about 
half  a  finger’s  breadth,  reaching  from  the  ere  ft  of  the  fpine 
to  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  others  appeared  on  the  ribs, 
fore  legs,  and  tail.  All  thefe  fpots  were  of  an  ifabella  co¬ 
lour,  through  the  mixture  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  which 
the  granules  were  tinged,  and  of  a  bright  red,  which  is 
the  colour  of  the  bottom  of  the  (kin,  vifible  between  the 
granules  :  the  reft  of  the  (kin,  not  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
and  which  was  of  a  paler  grey  than  ordinary,  refembled 
a  cloth  made  of  mixed  wool  5  fome  of  the  granules  being 
greenifli,  others  of  a  minime-grey,  and  others  of  the  ufual 
bluifli  grey,  the  ground  remaining  as. before.  When  the 
fun  did  not  (hine,  the  firft  grey  appeared  again  by  little 
and  little,  and  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  body,  except  un¬ 
der  the  feet,  which  continued  of  the  fame  colour,  but  a 
little  browner  ;  and,  when  in  this  ftate  fome  of  the  com¬ 
pany  handled  it,  there  immediately  appeared  on  its 
fhoulders  and  fore  legs  feveral  blackifh  (pots  about  the 
(ize  of  a  finger-nail :  thefe  were  evidently  produced  by 
fear,  for  they  did  not  take  place  when  it  was  handled  by 
thofe  who  ufually  took  care  of  it.  Sometimes  it  was 
■marked  with  brown  fpots,  which  inclined  towards  green. 
We  afterwards  wrapped  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  where  hav¬ 
ing  been  two  or  three  minutes,  we  took  it  out  whitifti ; 
but  not  fo  white  as  that  of  which  Aldrovandus  fpeaks, 
which  was  not  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  linen  on  which 
it  lay.  Ours,  which  had  only  changed  its  ordinary  grey 
into  a  very  pale  one,  after  having  kept  this  colour  (ome 
time,  loft  it  infenfibly.  This  experiment  made  us  ques¬ 
tion  the  truth  of  the  chameleon’s  taking  all  colours  but 
white,  as  Theophraftus  and  Plutarch  report ;  for  ours 
Yqi.  XII.  No.  Sio, 


feemed  to  have  fuch  a  difpofition  to  retain  this  colour, 
that  it  grew  pale  every  night ;  and  when  dead  it  had  more 
white  than  any  other  colour;  nor  did  we  find  that  it 
changed  colour  all  over  the  body,  as  Arillotle  reports; 
for  when  it  takes  other  colours  than  grey,  and  ditguil’es 
itfelf  to  appear  in  mafquerade,  as  iElian  pleafantly  fays, 
it  covers  only  certain  parts  of  the  body  with  them.  Laftiv, 
to  conclude  the  experiments  relative  to  the  colours  which 
the  chameleon  can  take,  it  was  laid  on  fubftances  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  and  wrapped  up  therein  ;  but  did  not  take 
them  as  it  had  done  the  white,  and  it  took  that  only  the 
firft  time  the  experiment  was  made,  though  it  was  repeated 
feveral  times  on  different  days.  In  making  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  we  obferved,  that  there  were  a  great  many  places 
of  its  (kin  which  grew  brown,  but  very  little  at  a  time  ; 
to  be  certain  of  which,  we  marked,  with  ('mail  fpecks  of 
ink,  thofe  granules  which  to  us  appeared  the  whiteft  in 
its  pale  ftate;  and  we  always  found,  that  when  it  grew 
browneft,  and  the  (kin  fpotted,  thofe  grains  which  we  had 
marked  were  always  lefs  brown  than  the  reft.”  It  appears 
in  other  relpedts,  that  its  colour  is  liable  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  fubjefted  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  heat. 
In  general,  its  colours  are  brighter  when  it  is  in  motion, 
when  it  is  handled,  or  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  diredfc 
influence  of  the  fun  in  thofe  warm  countries  which  it  in¬ 
habits  :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  confiderably  paler  when 
it  is  at  reft,  when  deprived  of  the  fun’s  influence,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  whitenefs  it  affumes  after  being  wrapped  up 
in  linen  or  any  other  fluff,  may  proceed  from  its  being 
thereby  cooled.  It  becomes  paler  at  night,  becaufe  the 
evenings  are  ufually  colder.  It  likewife  becomes  white 
after  death,  becaufe  then  all  internal  heat  and  motion  are 
extinguilhed.  Thus  fear,  anger,  and  heat,  feem  to  be 
the  caufes  of  all  the  changes  of  colours  to  which  it  is 
fubject,  and  which  have  given  rife  to  fo  many  fables. 

This  fpecies  poffeffes,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the 
power  of  inflating  mod  parts  of  its  body,  l'o  as  to  increafe 
its  general  (ize,  and  to  give  a  full  round  figure  to  fuch 
parts  as  are  naturally  flat  and  lank.  This  inflation,  or 
blowing  up,  is  produced  by  flow  and  irregular  efforts; 
and  proceeds  fometimes  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  double 
the  ufual  flaccid  (ize  of  the  animal,  extending  even  into 
the  feet  and  tail.  The  inflation  continues  fometimes  dur¬ 
ing  two  hours,  lelfening  a  little  at  times,  and  increafing 
again,  the  diminution  being  always  (lower  in  its  progrefs 
than  the  increafe.  The  chameleon  is  often  for  a  great 
while  entirely  flaccid  ;  and  has  then  fo  complete  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  leannefs,  that  the  ribs,  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  all  the  tendons  of  its  legs,  may  be  feen  and 
counted  with  great  diltinctnefs.  In  this  ftate,  el'pecially 
when  it  turns  round,  it  feems  a  mere  animated  (kin,  in- 
clofing  a  few  bones.  The  power  of  inflation  is  pofteffed, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  by  almoft  all  the  other  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds,  particularly  frogs,  hut  by  all  in  a  much 
inferior  degree  to  the  chameleon.  The  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  in  this  fpecies,  is' often  fo  extremely  feeble,  as  not 
to  be  felt  on  placing  the  finger  direftly  oppofite  to  it. 
The  chameleon,  like  moft  other  lizards,  can  live  a  very- 
long  time,  fometimes  almoft  a  whole  year,  without  food; 
and  it  is  probably  from  this  circumftance,  that  (ome  au¬ 
thors  have  fuppofed  it  to  feed  entirely'  on  air.  Its  mode 
of  feeding,  by  means  of  the  Angular  ftrufture  of  its  tongue, 
has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  Haffelquift  informs  us, 
that  he  has  feen  the  remains  of  butterflies  and  other  in¬ 
fers  in  its  ftomach.  The  chameleon  which  was  kept  for 
examination  by'  the  French  academicians,  occafionally  eva¬ 
cuated  from  its  inteftines  certain  fmall  fteny  concretions 
of  about  the  (ize  of  a  pea,  of  an  apparently  calcareous 
fubftance,  and  readily  diffoiving  in  vinegar :  one  of  them 
was  found  to  contain  in  its  middle  the  head  of  a  fly  ;  fo 
that  they  muft  neceffarily  have  been  formed  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  or  inteftines  of  the  animal. 

The  ftrudhire  of  the  chameleon  is  not  fitted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  any  cry  or  diftindl  voice  ;  but,  when  frightened, 
it  opens  its  mouth,  and  makes  a  kind  of  hiding  noife,  like 
P  that 
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that  of  ferpents  and  feveral  oviparous  quadrupeds.  It 
was  known  to  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  that  in  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  where  there  is  fome  degree  of  winter,  the  chame¬ 
leon  retires,  during  the  cold  weather,  into  holes  of  rocks 
ot  other  retreats,  where  it  probably  fuffers  hybernation, 
or  becomes  torpid,  till  the  return  of  warmth  again  re- 
ftores  the  languid  energy  of  its  functions.  When  it  is 
carried  from  its  native  country  into  others  only  a  little 
colder,  it  refufes  nourifhment  almoft  entirely  5  keeps  it- 
felf  fixed  continually  on  a  branch  or  fome  fimilar  body, 
only  moving  its  eyes  occafionally,  and  foon  dies.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  from  nine  to  twelve  eggs  every  year.  The  eggs 
are  oval,  their  greater  diameter  being  about  feven  or 
eight  lines,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  foft  membrane, 
like  thofe  of  the  guana,  of  fea-tortoifes,  &c.  The  cha¬ 
meleon  is  found  in  all  the  warm  countries  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  in  Mexico,  in  Africa,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Ceylon,  Amboyna,  &c.  It  has  been 
the  lot  of  this  animal  to  intereft  mankind  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  having  been  the  fubjeft  of  many  ridiculous  tales 
and  agreeable  fables,  mixed  with  abfurd  and  fnntaftic  fu- 
perftitions.  In  Africa,  particularly  near  the  rivers  Sene¬ 
gal  and  Gambia,  it  is  the  object  of  religious  veneration. 
In  fome  of  thefe  di  ft  rifts,  the  negroes  are  enjoined  by  their 
religious  inftructors  to  afiift  the  chameleon,  when  it  is 
obferved  to  be  in  any  danger  or  difficulty  ;  and  yet,  when 
dead,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  dry  its  flefh  and  eat  it.  The 
Moors  and  Arabs  of  Barbary  carry  the  dried  {kins  of  cha¬ 
meleons  about  their  necks,  as  an  amulet  to  preferve  them 
from  the  malign  influence  of  an  evil  eye. 

The  popular  error,  of  the  chameleon  living  on  air 
alone,  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  long  abflinence 
which  this  animal  can  occafionally  fupport;  inllances  hav¬ 
ing,  it  is  faid,  occurred  of  its  pafling  feveral  months  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  nourifhment.  This,  though  afferted  by 
refpeflable  writers,  is  contradifted  by  the  obfervations  of 
the  ingenious  Sonnini,  who,  during  his  travels  in  Egypt, 
had  an  opportunity  of  afeertaining  this  circumftance,  and 
actually  did  beftow  fome  pains,  as  appears  from  his  writ¬ 
ings,  to  determine  this  point  to  his  fatisfadtion.  “  It  is 
now  well  known  (fays  Sonnini)  that  the  changing  of  the 
colours  in  the  chameleons  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  prefented  to  them  ;  that  their  different  affections  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  intenfity  of  the  tints  with  which 
the  very  delicate  fkin  which  covers  them  is,  as  it  were, 
marbled  ;  that  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  nourifhment  fo 
unfubflantial  as  air;  that  they  require  more  folid  aliment, 
and  fwallow  flies  and  other  infedts;  and  that,  finally,  the 
marvellous  (lories  which  have  been  told  refpefting  this 
fpecies  of  lizard  are  merely  a  tiffue  of  fictions  which 
have  difgraced  the  fcience  of  nature  down  to  this  day. 

I  have  preferved  fome  chameleons  ;  not  that  I  was  tempted 
to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  who,  af¬ 
ter  having  gravely  affured  us,  that  the  chameleons  which 
he  kept  in  his  apartment  at  Smyrna  lived  on  air,  adds  that 
they  died  one  after  another  in  a  very  fort  Jpace  of  time-,  but  I 
wifhed  to  fatisfy  myfelf  to  what  a  point  they  would  fubfift 
without  food.  I  had  employed  every  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  entirely  their  having  any,  without  ceafing  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air.  They  lived  thus  for  twenty  days ; 
but  what  kind  of  life  ?  ,  From  being  plump,  as  they  were 
when  I  caught  them,  they  foon  became  extremely  thin. 
With  their  good  plight  they  gradually  loft  their  agiiity 
and  their  colours  ;  the  fkin  became  livid  and  wrinkled  ; 
it  adhered  clofe  to  the  bone,  fo  that  they  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  dried  before  they  ceafed  to  exift.” 

(3.  The  Cuapapalcatl,  or  Mexican  chameleon,  is  thus  de- 
feribed  by  Seba:  The  back  is  very  crooked;  the  body 
thick,  and  of  an  ugly  form.  The  head,  however,  is  or¬ 
namented  by  a  triangular  crown  of  a  hard  bony  fubllance  ; 
the  angular  fides  of  which  are  not  toothed,  but  are  fringed 
with  tubercles  all  round  like  rows  of  pearls,  as  well  as  in 
the  forehead  and  nofe.  The  throat  and  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  appears  fet  with  law-like  teeth  3  the  tail,  all 
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but  the  curled  end,  is  of  a  fimilar  appearance.  The  back 
and  venter  are  of  a  deep  cinereous  grey.  The  curled  tail 
is  belted  with  bands.  The  fides  of  the  venter  are  of  a 
pale  cinereous  yellow,  covered  with  finall  round  reddifh 
feales  variegated  and  (haded  like  marble.  The  tail  of  the 
female  is  more  curled  than  that  of  the  male.  Laur.  No.  59. 
Seba,  t.  8a.  f.  1. 

S.  The  great-headed  chameleon.  In  the' Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1768,  Mr.  Parfons  gave  a  figure  and  defeription  of  a  cha¬ 
meleon,  that  had  been  fent  along  with  other  fubje&s  of 
natural  hiftory  to  one  of  his  friends,  but  of  which  he 
could  not  learn  the  native  country.  I»;  might  have  been 
called-  with  more  propriety  the  large-crefted  chameleon  ; 
for  it  did  not  differ,  in  any  remarkable  degree,  from  the 
other  chameleons,  either  of  the  Old  or  New  World,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  its  creft  ;  this  appendage  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  but  extended  forwards,  in 
two  indented  protuberances,  to  the  tip  of  the  muzzle 
over  the  noftrils.  It  mull  require  additional  obfervations 
to  determine  whether  this  individual,  which  Mr.  Parfons 
has  deferibed  with  great  accuracy,  belongs  to  a  conftantly- 
different  race,  or  if  it  be  only  an  accidental  variety. 

46.  Lacerta  Africana,  the  African  chameleon  :  colour 
blackifh,  with  a  white  ftripe  on  the  back  ;  crown  of  the 
head  carinate  ;  toes  all  connected,  but  the  claws  diftindl ; 
bottoms  of  the  feet  very  hard  and  firm.  This,  fays  Seba, 
came  from  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft 
yet  known :  along  the  back,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  runs 
a  pure  white  ftripe,  bounded  by  a  broad  blackifh  band  : 
the  reft  of  the  animal  is  variegated  with  pale  cinereous 
undulations.  In  the  fpecific  charadter,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Gmelin,  the  word  nigricans  ffiould  be  fubftituted  for  nigra , 
fince  the  (tripes  alone  on  the  top  of  the  back  are  of  a 
black  colour,  as  is  evident  from  the  defeription  and  figure 
of  Seba. 

47.  Lacerta  purnila,  the  dwarf  chameleon  :  body  bluifh 
on  each  fide,  marked  with  two  yellowifh  lines.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seba’s  defeription  and  figure,  has  the  head 
fomewhat  flatter  than  the  former,  though  (till  elevated  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  part :  it  is  alfo  edged  on  each  fide  by  a 
denticulated  margin.  The  body  is  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
marbled  or  variegated  with  white.  It  may  welLbe  doubt¬ 
ed,  however,  whether  either  this  or  the  former  can  pro¬ 
perly  he  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  varieties  of 
the  common  or  firft-deferibed  fpecies.  Cepede  confiders 
them  both  as  varieties. 

VIII.  Collar  double 5  abdominal feales fquare. 

48.  Lacerta  ameiva,  the  ameiva:.  tail  verticillate,  or 
furrounded  by  rings  of  feales,  and  long;  thirty  fquared 
feales  on  the  belly  arranged  in  eight  rows ;  a  double 
wrinkled  collar  on  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  only. 

The  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  labours  under  more  ambi¬ 
guities  than  that  of  any  other  oviparous  quadruped.  The 
name  ameiva,  or  ameira,  has  been  applied  to  other  lizards 
belonging  to  very  different  fpecies.  The  real  ameiva  has 
received  a  number  of  names  in  different  countries;  fuch 
as  temapara,  taletec,  and  tamacolin ;  which  very  names  have 
likewife  been  applied  to  other  fpecies,  particularly  to  the 
guana.  Befides  thefe,  the  animal  itfelf  is  liable  to  confi- 
derable  variation  in  its  colours,  according  to  its  age  and 
fex,  and  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  or  to  the  feafon. 
of  the  year  ;  fo  that  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  have  been  confidered  as  forming  fo  many  diftinct  fpe¬ 
cies.  Seba  has  no  lefs  than  feven  figures,  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names.  To  reftore  precifion  to  this  part  of 
natural  hiftory,  the  name  ameiva  is  here  exclusively  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  lizard  that  is  found  in  both  Americas,  and 
which  has  confiderable  connection,  in  feveral  refpeCts, 
with  the  nimble  lizard  and  the  green  fpecies  of  our  more 
temperate  regions.  At  firft  fight,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  one  or  other  of  thefe  ;  but  a  very  flight  examination 
is  fufficierit  to  point  out  the  difference.  It  wants  the  dou¬ 
ble  collar,  compofeu  of  large  feales,  which  is  always 
a  found 
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found  in  thefe  two  other  fpecies  ;  inftead  of  which,  the 
fkin  on  that  place,  covered  only  by  fmall  fcales,  forms 
one  or  two  tranfverfe  wrinkles  or  folds.  This  differential 
character  has  been  very  happily  applied  by  Linnaeus  5  but 
Cepede  has  added  feveral  others,  from  an  infpedion  of 
individuals  preferved  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Paris. 
The  head  is  more  lengthened  and  more  flattened  at  the 
tides;  its  upper  part  is  narrower;  and  the  muzzle  more 
pointed,  than  in  thefe  tv/o  other  fpecies.  The  tail  is  ge¬ 
nerally  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  ameiva 
grows  in  general  to  a  fize  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  green 
lizard.  The  individual  from  which  Cepede  defcribed  the 
fpecies,  and  which  was  lent  from  Cayenne  by  M.  Leche- 
vin,  was  twenty-one  inches  long  from  the  tip  of  the  muz¬ 
zle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  and  of  this  the  tail  meafured 
twe.'ve  inches  and  a  half :  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
where  thickeft,  was  four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The 
mouth  opens  as  far  as  behind  the  eyes  ;  and  the  jaws, 
which  are  covered  by  a  double  row  of  large  fcales,  are 
armed  with  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  teeth,  which 
referable  fomewhat  thofe  of  the  guana,  the  fmalleft  being 
towards  the  muzzle.  The  top  of  the  head  is  covered 
with  large  fcales,  as  in  the  green  and  nimble  lizards.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  legs  is  covered  with 
fcales  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  as  to  be  hardly  fenfible  ;  but  thofe 
which  cover  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  large,  fquare, 
and  ranged  in  tranfverfe  rows  or  bands.  The  tail  is  fur- 
rounded  with  rings  of  fcales,  of  a  long  four-fided  figure. 
The  infides  of  the  thighs  have  each  a  row  of  tubercles. 
The  toes  are  long,  leparated  from  each  other,  and  armed 
with  tolerably- ftrong  claws.  It  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  colour  of  this  fpecies  varies  confiderably, 
according  to  age  and  fex,  to  peculiarities  in  the  climates 
cf  the  different  countries  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  and  feafon  of  the  year  in 
the  fame  countries;  in  general,  however,  it  feems  that 
the  ground  or  prevailing  colour  is  green  or  greyilh,  lefs  or 
more  diverfified  with  fpots,  blotches,  or  ftreaks,  of 'more 
lively  colours  ;  and  thefe  are  fometimes  fo  difpofed  as  to 
form  round  fpots,  or  eyes;  from  which  circumflance  both 
this  and  the  green  fpecies  have  fometimes  been  called  the 
Argus  lizard.  Perhaps,  like  the  lizards  of  our  country, 
the  ameiva  may  form  a  family,  in  which  the  grey  and  the 
green  individuals  ought  to  be  confidered  as  permanent  va¬ 
rieties  :  but  it  would  require  more  accurate  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  obfervations  than  have  yet  been  communicated,  to 
enable  naturalifts  to  decide  precifely  on  this  queftion. 
The  ameiva  is  not  confined  to  America,  but  is  likewife 
found  in  the  Old  World  ;  a  fpecimen  was  brought  from 
India  by  M.  le  Cor,  the  colour  of  w  hich  was  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  green,  mixed  in  different  places  with  yellow.  Gro- 
novius  has  defcribed,  under  the  name  of  anolis ,  a  lizard 
of  Surinam,  evidently  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  ameiva  of 
Cayenne. 

|3.  The  Surinam  ameiva.  In  this  variety,  a  broad  dark 
band,  ornamented  with  a  light  hem  or  fringe  marked  with 
white  fpecks,  extends  along  each  fide  of  the  back.  The 
back  itfelf  is  of  a  lighter  blue,  and  covered  with  fmall 
white  fcales  variegated  with  black  fpots.  The  forehead, 
which  is  of  a  pale  blue,  is  covered  with  remarkable  large 
fcales,  as  are  the  ventral  and  the  fore  feet.  The  tail  is 
ornamented  with  narrow  belts  and  black  fpots.  Seba,  t. 
88.  f.  1. 

Seba  alfo  mentions  a  larger  Surinam  lizard,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jonfton,  is  called  ameiva  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Brafils,  from  its  elegance  and  beauty.  The  forehead 
in  particular  difplays  white,  black,  and  red,  fcales  upon 
a  white  ground,  intermixed  with  fmall  tubercles.  All 
the  reft  of  the  body  is  blue,  variegated  like  marble,  with 
black  and  white  intermixed  here  and  there  with  fmall  red 
fpots.  The  legs  are  ornamented  in  like  manner.  The 
feet  yellow,  with  ftrong  black  nails.  The  tail  iong,  belted 
to  the  end  with  black  and  red.  Seba,  t.  88.  f.  2.° 

49.  Lacerta  tiliguerta,  the  tiliguerta  lizard  :  tail  verti- 
cillate,  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  abdominal  feuta 
eighty.  This,  which  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  between 


feven  and  eight  inches  in  length,  is  allied  to  the  green  li¬ 
zard,  and  is  a  native  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia,  where  it  is 
faid  to  be  found  in  fields,  about  walls,  See.  The  male  is 
green,  fpotted  with  black;  the  female  brown. 

50.  Lacerta  agilis,  the  nimble  lizard.  Specific  character, 
a  longifh  round  tail,  furrounded  by  rings  of  fharp  fcales  ; 
and  having  a  kind  of  collar  underneath  the  neck,  cora- 
pofed  of  fcales.  - 

This  elegant  fmall  fpecies,  which  is  known,  as  the  play¬ 
thing  of  youth,  to  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  feems  to  be  the  moft  gentle  and  inof- 
fentive,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  uleful,  of  all  the 
lizard  tribe.  Though  its  colours  are  not  fo  brilliant  as 
thofe  of  feveral  other  oviparous  quadrupeds,  its  covering 
is  however  very  elegant,  and  its  appearance  very  engaging. 
It  is  fond  of  balking  in  the  fun  ;  yet,  unable  to  bear  ex- 
cefiive  heat,  it  feeks  Ihelter  in  the  hotteft  weather.  In 
fpring,  during  fine  weather,  it  is  often  feen  extended  on  a 
floping  green  bank,  or  on  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fun,  which, 
by  refledfting  its  rays,  augments  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
feafon.  In  this  fituation,  it  enjoys  the  full  eftebts  of  the 
reviving  heat;  exprefiing  its  delight  by  gently  agitating 
its  (lender  tail ;  and  its  lively  eyes  are  animated  with  plea- 
fure.  Should  any  of  the  minute  animals  appear  on  which 
it  feeds,  it  fprings  upon  them  with  the  quicknefs  of 
thought;  and,  if  any  danger  occur,  it  feeks  a  more  fecure 
retreat  with  equal  rapidity.  Far  from  flying  the  approach 
of  man,  it  feems  to  eye  him  with  fatisfabtion  ;  but  on  the 
fmalleft  noife,  even  the  falling  of  a  Angle  leaf,  it  turns  fud- 
denly  round,  falls  down,  and  feems  for  fome  inftants  per- 
fedtly  ftupefied  by  its  fall ;  or,  it  fuddenly  (hoots  away 
and  difappears,  returns  again,  feems  agitated,  conceals  it¬ 
felf  again,  returns,  dtffcribes  feveral  circuitous  contortions 
fo  rapidly  as  hardly  to  be  followed  by  the  cleared;  eye,  and 
finally  retires  into  its  concealment  until  its  terror  is  re¬ 
moved.  This  wonderful  agility  and  rapidity  of  motion 
is  chiefly  to  be  feen  in  the  warm  countries;  for  in  more 
temperate  regions  its  evolutions  are  greatly  more  languid. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  triangular,  and  flattened  on 
the  top  ;  its  upper  part  being  covered  by  large  fcales,  of 
which  two  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  over  the  eyes  as 
to  referable  (hut  eyelids.  Its  muzzle  is  fmall,  elegant, 
and  of  a  rounded  form.  The  openings  of  the  ears  are  to¬ 
lerably  large.  The  two  jaws  are  of  equal  fize  and  length, 
and  are  covered  on  the  outfide  by  large  fcales,  being  armed 
with  very  fmall  hooked  teeth,  having  their  points  turned 
inwards.  The  feet  have  five  (lender  toes  on  each,  fur- 
niflied  with  hooked  claws,  which  aflift  it  in  climbing  trees, 
and  in  running  nimbly  along  the  furface  of  walls  ;  and, 
having  the  hind  legs  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fore,  as  in 
moft  lizards,  it  is  thereby  greatly  aflifted  in  the  agility  of 
its  motions,  even  in  running  up  walls  and  trees.  There 
is  a  fmall  fixing  or  row  of  tubercles  along  the  infide  of 
each  hind  thigh,  (Imilar  to  what  has  been  already  remark¬ 
ed  in  the  guana  and  feveral  other  fpecies.  The  whole 
figure  and  appearance  of  this  fmall  lizard  is  delicate  and 
agreeable.  The  giey  colour,  which  for  the  moft  part 
adorns  its  upper  parts,  is  variegated  by  a  great  number  of 
whitilh  blotches,  and  by  three  longitudinal  ftripes  along 
the  back,  almoft  completely  black,  that  in  the  middle  be¬ 
ing  narrower  than  the  reft.  The  belly  is  green,  changing 
with  blue.  There  is  no  part  of  its  external  fcaly  cover¬ 
ing  but  exhibits  an  agreeable  appearance  of  mild  but 
changing  refleftions  of  coloured  light ;  and,  to  give  ad¬ 
ditional  beauty  to  this  elegant  fimplicity  of  its  natural 
drefs,  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  adorned  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  collar,  ufually  compofed  of  feven  fcales,  fomewhat 
larger  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  particularly  than 
thofe  immediately  contiguous  ;  and  thefe  have  the  colour 
and  brilliancy  of  burnilhed  gold.  In  other  refpefts,  as  in 
almoft  all  lizards,  the  diftribution  and  (hades  of  colours 
in  this  fpecies  are  fubjebt  to  confiderable  variation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  differences  in  age,  fex,  and  climate;  but,  fo 
far  as  can  be  judged  of,  by  the  infpebHon  of  many  living  . 
fpecimens,  the  general  colour  is  always  fuch  as  has  been 
above  defcribed.  The  belly  is  covered  by  fcales  of  confi- 
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derably  larger  fize  than  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  :  which  fcales  are  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  are 
ranged  in  tranfverfe  bands  or  fillets  ;  and  this  circumftance 
forms  a  peculiar  character  in  the  fubdivifion  of  the  genus 
in  which  this  fpecies  is  placed. 

This  fpecies  is  ufually  five  or  fix  inches  long,  by  about 
half  an  inch  broad.  The  tail  is  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  tapers  from  its  root  to  the  extremity, 
where  it  ends  in  a  point.  It  is  blotched  or  fpotted  with 
white  and  a  moderately-deep  black,  being  furrounded  by 
numerous  diftinft  rings  of  fcales,  often  as  far  as  eighty 
circles,  that  lap  over  each  other  downwards.  When  this 
tail  has  been  broken  off  by  any  accident,  it  is  fometimes 
reproduced:  and  even  when  it  has  been  fplit,  or  divided 
lengthways,  it  is  occafionally  replaced  by  two  or  even 
three  tails  ;  of  which  one  only  contains  vertebrae,  and  the 
reft  have  only  a  kind  of  tendon  in  the  centre.  That  this 
fpecies  has  l'ometimes  two  tails  is  an  obfervation  which 
has  been  made  by  Pliny  and  feveral  other  writers  long 
ago;  but,  as  it  is  very  common  to  fee  this  animal  tor¬ 
mented  in  a  variety  of  manners  by  children,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  probable,  that,  having  fplit  the  tail  lengthways,  each 
of  the  portions  rounded  itfelf  in  healing,  and  thus  each 
became  an  apparently-complete  tail.  Numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  fa£t  are  continually  occurring;  for  they  are 
extremely  liable  to  fuch  a  lofs,  even  when  fporting  toge¬ 
ther;  becaufe  the  fmall  vertebras,  or  joints,  of  which  their 
tails  are  compofed,  are  exceilively  brittle,  and  eafily  fepa- 
rate  from  each  other  by  the  flighteft  degree  of  violence. 
Hence  it  is  very  common  to  find  lizards  having  tails  of 
various  lengths,  while  naturally  their  tails  have  always  a 
certain  fixed  proportion.  According  to  M.  Marchand, 
the  new  or  re-produced  tail  is  only  fupported  by  a  kind  of 
central  tendon,  infteadof  the  cartilaginous  vertebrae  which 
naturally  belong  to  this  member.  The  fame  naturalift 
fays,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  try  this  fad  experiment¬ 
ally,  but  that  it  had  never  fucceeded  in  any  of  his  trials, 
and  that  he  could  not  dilcover  the  caufe  of  his  failure. 
Nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  fatisfaflion  of  having 
fruitlefsly  tormented  a  few  of  the  molt  harmlefs  animals 
in  nature.  Snuft',  or  the  powder  of  tobacco,  is  an  almoft- 
certain  poifon  for  this  fpecies.  When  that  fubftance  is 
put  into  its  mouth,  it  falls  altnoft  inftantly  into  convul- 
fions,  and  generally  dies  very  foon  after.  As  ufeful  as  it 
is  agreeable  in  its  appearance,  this  fpecies  would  become 
infinitely  more  falutary  to  mankind,  if  it  were  more  nu¬ 
merous.  It  feeds  on  flies,  crickets,  grafshoppers,  earth¬ 
worms,  and  almoft  all  thofe  infeCts  and  worms  that  de- 
ftroy  our  fruit  and  grain.  Hence,  the  more  it  multi¬ 
plies,  the  more  the  enemies  of  our  fields  and  gardens  mull 
be  diminiflied.  Were  this  the  cafe,  we  fhould  then  have 
fome  realon  to  look  on  it,  as  is  done  by  certain  lavage  na¬ 
tions,  as  a  fortunate  omen,  and  the  harbinger  of  prof- 
perous  events.  To  feize  the  infers  on  which  it  feeds,  it 
darts  out,  with  aftonifhing  velofity,  a  large  forked  tongue, 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  which  is  befet  with  afperities,  that  are 
fcarcely  fenfible  to  the  fight,  but  which  allift  greatly  in 
catching  its  winged  prey.  Like  moll  other  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  it  is  capable  of  exilting  a  long  time  without 
food.  Seba  kept  one  for  fix  months  in  a  bottle,  without 
the  fmalleft  nourilhmenr,  and  at  the  fame  time  without 
voiding  any  excrement,  for  not  a  fpot  or  ftain  appeared 
on  the  glafs  which  inclofed  it. 

In  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  the  nimble  lizard 
revives  very  early  in  fpring  from  the  torpid  ftate  in  which 
it  had  palled  the  cold  weather  of  winter;  and,  recovering 
its  activity,  begins  its  fportive  evolutions,  which  increale 
in  agility  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere. 
About  the  end  of  April,  the  two  fexes  unite  in  fuch  clofe 
embraces,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  them  from  each 
other  ;  and,  if  love  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the  vivacity  of 
its  expreffion,  this  fpecies  mull  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  molt  ardent  of  the  oviparous  race.  The  eggs,  which 
are  almoft  round,  and  feldoin  above  five  lines  in  diameter, 
are  carefully  placed  by  the  female  in  very  warm  Situations, 
inch,  for  inftance,  as  the  foot  of  a  wall  fronting  the  South ; 


and,  being  laid  in  the  warm  feafon,  are  hatched  entirely 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere.  Before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Sexual  intercourfe,  this  fpecies,  like  al¬ 
moft  all  other  lizards,  changes  its  (kin  ;  and  then,  in  its 
new  drefs,  joins  in  fatisfying  the  reproductive  appetite. 
It  changes  its  Ikin  a  Second  time,  about  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  paflgs  that  feafon  in  a  ftate  of  torpor,  more  or 
lefs  complete,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  either 
in  holes  of  trees  or  of  walls,  or  in  fubterraneous  places; 
and  again  quits  thefe  melancholy  retreats  at  the  firlt  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  genial  warmth  of  fpring. 

Varieties.  (3.  With  the  loweft  fcales  of  the  collar  loofe, 
and  the  lcuta  of  the  middle  feries  round. 

y.  The  Green  Lizard.  This  is  made  a  diftinCt  fpecies  by 
Cepede ;  and  Shaw’s  defcription  of  the  L.  agilis  belongs 
to  this  variety.  It  refembles  the  nimble  lizard  in  every 
thing,  except  in  being  confiderably  larger,  and  in  having 
much  more  lively  colours.  The  colouring  of  this  fpecies 
is  feen  in  its  greatelt  brilliancy  about  the  beginning  of 
fpring;  when,  after  having  thrown  off  its  old  covering, 
it  expofes  its  new  (kin,  with  all  its  bright  enamelled  fcales, 
to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun’s  rays,  which,  playing  on 
the  fcales,  gild  them  with  undulating  reflet! ions.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  more  or 
lefs  variegated  with  yellow,  grey,  brown,  and  even  fome¬ 
times  with  red  ;  the  under  parts  being  always  more  of  a 
whitiffi  colour.  The  colours  of  this  fpecies  are  fubjetl  to 
variety,  becoming  pale  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
more  particularly  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  warm  countries  that  it  fhines  in  all  its  fu- 
perb  ornaments,  like  gold  and  precious  (tones.  In  thefe 
regions  it  grows  to  a  larger  fize  than  in  more  temperate 
countries,  being  fometimes  found  thirty  inches  in  length. 
The  fpecimen  from  which  the  prefent  defcription  was 
formed,  was  fent  from  Provence  to  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Paris,  and  meafures  twenty  inches,  including  the  tail, 
which  almoft  equals  the  length  of  the  head  and  body. 
The  diameter  of  its  body  is  two  inches  at  thp  thickeft  part. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head,  as  in  the  nimble  lizard,  is 
covered  by  large  fcales,  regularly  arranged  at  each  others’ 
fides.  The  edges  of  the  jaws  are  adorned  by  a  double 
row  of  large  fcales.  The  openings  of  the  ears  are 
oval,  the  long  diameter  being  four  lines;  and  the  tympa¬ 
num  is  diftinCfly  perceived.  The  kind  of  half-collar  un¬ 
der  the  throat  refembles  that  of  the  nimble  lizard,  being 
formed  of  large  fcales,  which  were  eleven  in  number  in 
our  fpecimen.  The  fcales  on  the  back  are  the  fmalleft, 
being  of  an  hexagonal  figure ;  but  the  angles  are  fo  little 
diftinCt  as  to  make  them  feem  round.  The  fcales  on  the 
belly  are  large,  and  in  form  of  lengthened  hexagons,  form¬ 
ing  thirty  half-rings,  or  tranfverfe  bands.  A  row  of  thir¬ 
teen  tubercles  extends  along  the  infide  of  each  thigh  :  thefe 
are  hollow  ;  and  a  fmall  perforated  nipple  appears  diltinclly 
on  the  middle  of  each,  riling  a  little  above  the  edge  of 
the  little  cavity  of  the  tubercle  from  which  it  projects. 
The  tranfverfe  furrow  at  the  extremity  of  the  under  part 
of  the  body,  which  forms  the  anus,  reaches  almoft  com¬ 
pletely  acrofs.  The  tail,  which  begins  immediately  be¬ 
low  this  furrow,  diminifhes  gradually  in  fize  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  its  extremity,  where  it  ends  in  a  point.  It  is  co¬ 
vered  by  fcales,  which  are  longer  than  they  are  broad,  and 
which  are  larger  than  thofe  on  the  back,  being  arranged 
in  circular  rings,  ufually  to  the  number  of  ninety.  Of 
the  reproductive  power  of  this  animal,  Seba  fpeaks  in  the 
following  ftrange  manner :  If  you  cut  off  a  fmall  piece  of 
the  tail,  and  place  the  piece  cut  off  at  the  dijiance  of  one  or 
two  feet  from  the  remaining  part,  they  will  both  meet  again, 
and  are  attracted  by  fo  ftrong  a  fuClion,  that  the  parts  are 
united  as  if  they  had  not  been  feparated.  The  letter  D 
in  his  5th  plate  is  defcriptive  of  the  fail,  which  Seba  him- 
felf  proved.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  if  a  part  of 
the  tail  is  pulled  off,  the  fleffi  appears  mangled,  flabby,  and 
jagged,  nor  can  it  again  unite  or  grow  together  from  the 
injury  it  has  fuftained.  The  green  lizards  will  play  with 
children,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  nimble  fpecies  ; 
but,  when  in  confinement,  they  may  be  excited  to  fight. 
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and  then  bite  each  other  with  greftt  fury.  Being  ftronger 
than  the  nimble  lizard,  this  fpecies  fometimes  fights  with 
Ierpents  ;  but  is  very  rarely  fuccefsful,  generally  falling  a 
vidtim  to  the  unequal  combat.  It  feeds  on  earthworms 
and  infefts,  and  fwallows  fpittlewith  great  avidity.  Gef- 
ner  relates,  that  he  has  feen  a  green  lizard  drink  the  urine 
of  a  child.  It  likewife  eats  the  eggs  of  fmall  birds ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  climbs  the  higheft  branches  of  trees  with 
great  agility.  Though  lower  on  its  legs  in  proportion 
than  the  nimble  lizard,  it  runs  very  fwiftly  ;  and  its  firft 
motions,  when  it  fprings  from  among  bulhes  or  dry-leaves, 
are  often  fo  rapid  as  to  excite  fenfations  of  furprife,  or 
even  of  fear.  It  leaps  very  high,  and  with  great  force. 
JBeing  ftronger,  it  is  likewife  braver,  than  the  nimble  li¬ 
zard  ;  and  even  defends  itfelf,  when  attacked,  again  ft  dogs. 
Being  accuftomed  to  fix  upon  the  noftrils  of  Ierpents,  with 
different  kinds  of  which  it  is  often  forced  to  engage,  it 
flies  inftantly  at  the  muzzle  of  dogs,  and  fixes  itfelf  fo  ob- 
ftinately,  that  it  allows  itfelf  to  be  carried  off,  and  even 
killed,  rather  than  quit  its  hold.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  confidered  as  dangerous,  at  leaft  in  the  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  though  fome  people  have  falfely  attributed  to  it  the 
property  of  giving  mortal,  or  at  leaft  dangerous,  bites. 
The  inhabitants  of  Africa  eat  the  flefh  of  this  animal. 
The  green  lizard  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  warmeft 
countries  of  both  continents}  it  is  found  likewife  in  the 
temperate  regions,  though  it  is  there  fmaller  and  lefs  nu¬ 
merous.  It  is  not  unknown  in  Sweden,  nor  even  in 
Kamtfchatka ;  and  in  both  countries,  in  fpite  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance,  it  is  looked  on  by  the  inhabitants  with 
horror,  from  fome  ftrange  fuperftitious  prejudice. 

A  fort  of  green  lizard  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  ftripe  from  the 
fummit  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  extending  to  a 
little  above  the  infertion  of  the  legs,  efpecially  the  hinder 
ones.  This  ftripe  is  of  a  brownifh-grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
deep  brown,  dotted  all  over  with  yellow,  and  edged  on 
each  fide  by  a  narrow  whitilh  line. 

We  may  take  notice  in  this  place  of  an  American  li¬ 
zard,  mentioned  by  Catelby,  which  has  fome  relemblance 
to  the  green  fpecies  :  it  is  called,  by  that  writer,  the  Ca¬ 
rolina  green  lizard  5  but  Rochefort,  and  Ray  after  his  ex¬ 
ample,  give  it:  the  name  of  gobemoucke,  or  fly-catcher.  This 
beautiful  fpecies  or  variety  fcarcely  exceeds  five  inches 
long ;  and  fome  individuals,  efpecially  the  females,  are  only 
about  the  length  and  fize  of  a  finger.  Though  fo  much 
inferior  to  the  green  lizard  in  fize,  it  equals  that  animal 
in  beauty.  Mod  of  thefe  lizards  are  of  a  very  bright 
green  colour:  fome  appear  as  if  adorned  with  gold  and 
filver;  and  others  are  of  a  golden  green,  or  are  ornamented 
with  various  brilliant  and  agreeable  colours.  Thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  extremely  ufeful  in  houfes,  by  deftroying  flies 
and  other  troublefome  or  noxious  infers.  It  is  hardly 
credible  with  what  induftry,  agility,  and  dexterity,  they 
follow  and  feize  their  prey.  They  will  fometimes  remain 
motionlefs  for  half  a  day,  waiting  for  the  infebts  on  which 
they  feed  ;  and,  when  one  appears,  they  fpring  at  it  with 
the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  even  from  the  tops  of  high 
trees,  on  which  they  climb  with  great  agility.  Their  eggs 
are  about  the  fize  of  peafe,  which  the  female  covers  flight- 
ly  with  earth,  and  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  They  are  fo  familiar  as  to  enter  the  rooms  of  the 
hcul’es  without  fear,  and  will  mount  on  the  tables,  while 
people  are  employed  at  their  meals,  in  fearch  of  infefts, 
and  leap  after  them  even  on  people’s  clothes  ;  yet  are 
they  fo  cleanly  and  fo  pretty,  that  they  produce  not  the 
fmalleft  difguft.  Indeed  this  little  animal  has  every  qua¬ 
lity  that  can  delight  the  eye,  or  intereft  the  beholder  in 
its  favour:  it  is  beautiful,  aftive,  ufeful,  patient,  and  in- 
duftrious  ;  it  is  however  extremely  delicate, and  never  ap¬ 
pears  except  during  fummer,  at  leaft  in  latitudes  diftant 
from  the  tropic.  In  thefe  countries  it  remains  all  winter 
in  holes  of  rocks  or  of  trees.  Sometimes  a  hot  day  in 
winter  awakens  it  from  the  ftate  of  torpor,  fo  much  as  to 
make  it  venture  out  of  its  retreat }  but  as,  on  thefe  occa- 
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fions,  the  cold  returns  fuddenly,  it  ts  often  unable  to  re¬ 
gain  its  hole,  and  dies  with  cold.  Though  very  nimble, 
it  finds  great  difficulty  in  evading  the  purfuit  of  cats  and 
birds  of  prey.  Its  fkin  is  fo  delicate  as  hardly  to  conceal 
the  internal  changes  to  which  it  is  fubjeft  ;  for  it  changes 
colour,  like  the  chameiion,  according  to  its  ftate  of  health 
or  afrivity,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  a  hot  day  it  is  of  a  bright 
green  colour ;  and,  if  the  next  day  be  cold,  its  colour  is 
then  of  a  brown  hue.  The  frefhnefs  of  its  colour  dif- 
appears  after  death,  when  its  fkin  becomes  pale  and  livid. 

The  Silky  Lizard 5  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  very 
thin  fkin. 

e.  The  Argus  Lizard,  with  numerous  ocellate  fpots  on 
the  body. 

The  Earthy  Lizard ;  of  a  brown i ill  earthy  colour, 
with  a  row  of  indiftincl  fpots  on  each  fide. 

vi.  The  Red  Lizard.  The  back  tawny  red,  Tides  brown. 

9.  The  Blui/k  Lizard.  O11  each  fide  a  triple  row  of 
ocellate  fpots  on  a  bluirti  ground. 

».  The  Variegated  Lizard.  Green  fpeckled  with  brown  ; 
collar  tawny. 

k.  The  Blue  Lizard ,  fpotted  with  white,  from  theifland  of 
Java.  The  whole  furface  of  the  body  is  of  a  bluifh  caft,  with 
bright  white  fpots  on  each  fide  the  venter,  the  haunches, 
and  tail.  The  head  is  marked  with  three  bright  lines, 
reaching  from  the  mouth  and  eyes  to  the  ears,  which  are 
deep  in  the  head.  As  to  the  reft,  lmall  deep  blue  fquatnse 
ornament  alike  the  head,  which  is  oblong  and  pointed, 
and  the  back.  The  colour  on  the  belly,  tail,  and  feet,  is 
paler.  The  ventral  fquamae  are  fomewhat  larger,  of  an 
oblong  fquare,  and  of  an  obfcure  cinereous  grey.  The 
Indians  fay  that  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  feed  upon, 
mice. 

A.  The  Murine  Lizard.  This  is  alfo  blue ;  the  fides 
fpeckled  with  white. 

fje.  The  Little  Brown  Lizard  is  added  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  a 
variety,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
larger  or  green  kind  is  not  to  be  difcovered.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  length  of  about  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  is  of 
pale  greyilh  or  greenifli  brown  colour,  with  a  pair  of  dufky 
or  deep-brown  dorlal  or  lateral  ftripes,  fpeckled  with  fmall 
whitifti  fpots,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  yellowifli  varie¬ 
gations  ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  very  pale  bluilh  or 
whitilh  green,  and  fometimes  yellowifli.  This  variety  is 
found  in  our  own  country,  and  is  occafionally  feen  balk¬ 
ing,  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  fummer,  about  the  roots 
of  trees,  old  walls,  See.  See.  in  purfuit  of  infers,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  efcaping  with  great  readinefs,  if  purfued. 

51.  Lacerta  leps,  the  eft:  tail  verticillate,  longilh,  feales 
on  the  body  fquare,  and  a  future  or  ftripe  along  each  fide  5 
legs  Ihort,  diftant. 

The  eft  forms  a  fliade  or  link  of  connexion  between 
the  lizard  tribe  and  that  of  the  ferpents.  Its  ambiguous 
form  and  chara£ter  ferve  as  very  diftinCt  marks  for  diftin- 
guilhing  it  from  other  fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  eyes 
are  very  fmall ;  and  the  openings  of  the  ears  are  much  lefs 
obvious  than  in  raoft  lizards.  The  tail  is  commonly  Ihort, 
but  is  fometimes  longer  than  the  body,  ending  in  a  very 
lharp  point.  The  whole  body  is  covered  by  quadrangu¬ 
lar  feales,  generally  in  eight  rows,  which  form  a  number 
of  ftreaks,  both  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe.  The  colour 
is  generally  paler  on  the  belly  than  the  back;  and  along 
the  upper  part  of  each  fide  a  pale  ftripe  extends  from  be¬ 
hind  the  head  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  bordered  above 
and  below  by  a  very  narrow  ftripe  of  black.  The  ftze  of  this 
fpecies,  like  that  of  other  lizards,  varies  according  to  cli¬ 
mate,  food,  and  tranquillity.  In  Provence,  and  the  other 
fouthern  provinces  of  France,  it  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length  ;  but,  in  other  countries  more  congenial 
to  its  nature,  it  fometimes  grows  to  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
inches.  The  legs  are  lb  extremely  fhort  as  only  to  mea- 
fure  two  lines,  or  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch,  when  the  body 
is  twelve  inches  in  length.  They  feem  hardly  capable. of 
reaching  the  ground,  and  yet  the  animal  ul'es  them  very 
Q  readily 
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readily  in  walking.  Each  of  tliefe  feet  have  three  minute 
toes,  which  are  hardly  vifible,  but  are  all  furnilhed  with 
claws,  as  in  molt  other  lizards.  Linnaeus  counted  five,  or 
at  lealt  four  and  fome  appearance  of  a  fifth,  in  the  fpeci- 
rr.en  he  examined  in  the  colieftion  of  Prince  Adolphus  ; 
but  in  feveral  fpecimens  from  different  countries,  we  could 
never  find  more  than  three,  even  with  the  alliftance  of 
ftrong  magnifiers. 

Several  naturalifts  have  confidered  the  eft  to  be  a  fpe- 
cies  of  falarnander;  and,  as  the  falamander  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  venomous,  the  eft  has  been  thought  fo  like- 
wile.  It  was  even  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  nox¬ 
ious  animal ;  and  the  name  feps,  which  they  applied  to 
this  fpecies,  to  the  chalcides,  to  very  venomous  ferpents, 
centipeds,  and  other  dangerous  reptiles,  which  is  derived 
from  annra,  to  corrupt,  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  ex- 
prelfion  for  moll  poifonous  animals.  From  the  obferva- 
tions  of  M.  Sauvage,  it  would  appear  that  the  eft  is  not 
in  the  leaft  venomous  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  and 
that  its  bite  is  never  followed  by  any  difagreeable  confe- 
quences.  That  naturalill  relates,  that  he  has  feen  a  feps 
fwallowed  by  a  fowl,  without  producing  the  fmallelt  in¬ 
convenience.  He  adds,  that,  the  fowl  having  fwallowed 
a  fmall  living  feps  head  foremoll,  it  made  its  efcape  im¬ 
mediately  after  by  the  anus,  as  earth-worms  often  crawl 
from  the  guts  of  ducks  :  the  fowl  fnatched  it  up  a  fecond 
time,  but  with  the  lame  bad  fuccefs  as  at  firll ;  however, 
on  a  third  attempt,  the  feps,  being  bit  through  the  mid¬ 
dle,  remained  in  the  ftomach  of  its  enemy.  From  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  the  feps,  in  this  inllance,  glided  through 
the  bowels  of  the  fowl,  M.  Sauvage  propofes  it  as  a  more 
effectual  remedy,  in  certain  diforders,  than  the  ufual  pre- 
icriptions  of  lead  and  mercury.  M.  Cetti  fays  likewife, 
that  he  never  heard  of  any  accident  in  Sardinia  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  an  eft,  and  that  it  is  univerfally  confidered 
as  a  harmlefs  animal  in  that  ifland;  only  it  is  believed, 
that,  when  cattle  or  horfes  happen  to  fwallow  one  among 
their  grafs,  they  fwell,  and  are  in  danger  of  dying,  unlefs 
a  drench  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  fulphur,  be  immediately  ad- 
minillered.  The  eft  feems  to  dread  the  effects  of  cold 
even  more  than  the  land-tortoife  and  molt  other  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds,  as  it  conceals  itfelf  earlier  in  the  earth 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  In  Sardinia,  it  difappears  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  is  only  found  in  holes  be¬ 
low  ground  after  that  period  :  it  leaves  its  retreat  in 
fpring,  frequenting  places  covered  with  grafs  ;  and  remains 
in  thefe  filiations  all  fummer,  even  when  the  grafs  is  quite 
burnt  up. 

Gmelin  adds  the  two  following,  a»  varieties,  but  with 
an  exprelfion  of  doubt,  whether  they  fiiould  be  confidered 
as  belonging  to  this  fpecies. 

p.  The  Variegated  Eft:  marked  with  fcarlet ;  the  head 
varied  with  black  and  white. 

y.  The  Marbted  Eft:  of  a  blackifh  blue  colour;  having 
irregular  white  tlripes,  intermixed  with  round  white  fpots. 

M.  Thunberg,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm  for  1787,  under  the  name  of  Lacerta  abdomina- 
lis,  has  given  the  defeription  of  a  lizard  that  is  found  in 
Java  and  Amboyna,  which  has  great  refemblance  to  the 
feps;  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  tail  being  propor¬ 
tionally  much  fhorter,  and  in  the  number  of  its  toes. 
But,  as  Thunberg  does  not  appear  to  have  feen  that  ani¬ 
mal  alive,  and  as  he  mentions  that  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  was  naked  and  without  feales,  we  may  readily  con¬ 
ceive  that  his  fpecimen  had  loft  part  of  its  tail  by  fome 
accident.  He  likewife  acknowdedges,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  toes  of  his  fpecimen 
with  the  naked  eye  :  hence  it  may  have  been  fo  far  in¬ 
jured  in  drying  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  five  toes, 
■when  in  reality  it  may  only  have  three,  as  in  the  feps ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  fall  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to 
this  fpecies. 

52.  Lacerta  velox,  the  fwift  lizard:  tail  verticillate, 
Isngilh  s  collar  beneath  fcaly  5  body  above  cinereous,  va¬ 


ried  with  five  longitudinal  paler  flreaks  and  brown  dots ; 
Tides  fpotted  with  black  and  dotted  with  bluifh.  This 
fmall  lizard,  deferihed  by  Pallas  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Ruffian  Travels,  feems  only  a  variety  of  the  agilis,  or 
nimble  lizard.  It  has  the  fame  general  figure  of  body  and 
tail ;  fimilar  feales  under  the  throat,  arranged  in  form  of 
a  collar,  and  fimilar  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  infide  of  its 
thighs.  It  is  of  a  cinereous  colour,  longitudinally  llreak- 
ed  with  paler;  the  back  is  marked  with  fmall  reddifh 
brown  dots,  the  Tides  being  marked  with  bluifh  dots  and 
fome  black  fpots.  This  animal  was  found  among  rocks 
and  flones,  in  very  warm  defert  places,  in  tire  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  lake  Inderfkoi :  and  its  motions  were  as  quick  as 
an  arrow. 

53.  Lacerta  cruenta,  the  bloody  lizard  :  tail  verticillate, 
cinereous  above,  blood-colour  beneath,  with  a  whitifh 
tip  ;  a  tranfverfe  fold  under  the  throat.  This  is  a  fmall 
fpecies,  and  refembles  the  preceding,  but  confidered  by 
Cepede  as  a  variety  of  the  algira.  It  has  a  fharper  fnout 
than  the  velox.  The  body  is  brown  above,  with  feven 
white  flripes  on  the  neck,  four  of  which  are  continued  as 
far  as  the  tail ;  limbs  fpotted  with  round  white  fpots  f 
body  white  beneath  ;  a  row  of  tubercles  on  the  thighs. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Siberia,  inhabiting  the  country 
about  the  fait  lakes. 

54.  Lacerta  arguta,  the  argute  lizard  :  tail  verticillate, 
fliort,  thickifh  at  the  bafe  and  filiform  at  the  tip,  with  a 
collar  of  obfeurely  marked  feales,  and  a  remarkable  dou¬ 
ble  creafe  under  the  neck.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Siberia : 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Pallas  :  allied  to  the  green  lizard,  but 
of  a  fhorter  or  more  ventricofe  form,  with  a  fharper  fnout, 
and  lefs  numerous  as  well  as  lefs  diltindt  fubfemoral  tu¬ 
bercles:  colour  glaucous  above,  with  feveral  fubconfluent 
tranfverfe  black  bands,  mod  diftinfl  at  the  bafe  of  the 
tail,  where  they  are  marked  by  ocellated  fpots  of  the 
ground-colour  of  the  back :  under  parts  white. 

55.  Lacerta  Algira,  the  Algerine  lizard  :  tail  verticil¬ 
late,  longifh  ;  two  yellow  lines  on  each  fide  the  body. 
This  lizard,  which  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of  a  finger, 
does  not  certainly  derive  its  minutenefs  from  any  defedt 
of  heat  in  Mauritania  in  Barbary,  its  native  countries, 
from  which  it  was  fent  by  M.  Brander  to  Lihnasus:  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  alleged,  that  it  is  fmall  on  account  of  the 
fcarcity  of  moiflure  in  thefe  countries,  fince  there  is  a  fpe¬ 
cimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  French  royal  cabinet,  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  fo  the  African  individuals,  which  came  from 
Louifiana,  where  moilture  is  equally  abundant  with  heat. 
The  body  is  brown  above,  and  yellowifh  underneath,  the 
feales  on  the  middle  of  the  back  being  fharpifh  and  fome- 
what  elevated  into  a  kind  of  ridge ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
this  ridge  there  are  two  longitudinal  yellow  lines,  the  un- 
dermoft  of  which  divides  the  belly  from  the  fides.  The 
tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body,  diminilhing  gradually 
to  a  point  at  the  extremity,  and  is  furrounded  by  regular 
rings  of  feales.  In  the  relation  of  his  Voyage  into  Bar¬ 
bary  and  the  Levant,  Mr.  Shaw  mentions  a  lizard,  under 
the  name  of  zermouneah ,  as  very  common  among  the 
hedges  and  on  the  high  roads  :  he  does  not  deferibe  the 
fize  of  that  animal,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  the 
fpecies  of  this  article,  only  faying,  that  its  ground-co¬ 
lour  is  bright  brown,  with  three  or  four  yellow  ftreaks 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

56.  Lacerta  tiligugu,  the  Sardinian  lizard  :  tail  round, 
conical,  middle-fized  ;  jaws  equal ;  toes  five,  edged  with 
a  membrane,  and  furnilhed  with  claws.  This  fpecies  has 
very  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  feink  ;  but  its  legs 
are  fhorter  in  proportion,  and  the  upper  jaw  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  length  of  the  lower.  It  has  been  called  mabouya 
by  fome  writers,  and  the  fame  name  has  been  applied  by 
others  to  the  L.  aurata.  In  that  fpecies,  the  tail  is  longer 
than  the  body,  while  in  this  it  is  confiderably  fhorter. 
The  word  mabouya  fignifies,  in  the  language  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  favages,  any  object  which  infpires  horror  or  difguft. 
The  head  of  this  fpecies  feems,  as  in  the  feink,  to  origi- 
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nnte  immediately  from  the  body,  which  gradually  grows 
narrower  towards  the  head  and  tail.  The  whole  body, 
both  above  and  underneath,  is  covered  by  rhomboidal 
fcales,  like  thofe  of  fifties,  overlapping  each  other  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  ;  their  ground-colour  is  gold-yellow,  while 
feveral  of  thofe  on  the  back  are  blackifh,  or  dark  brown, 
with  a  fmall  white  line  along  the  middle  of  each.  On 
each  tide  of  the  body,  there  is  a  longitudinal  ftreak  of 
black  fcales,  the  ground-colour  growing  lighter  on  the 
infide  of  thefe  two  liripes,  where  there  are  two  other  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Itreaks  almoft  white.  The  colours,  however,  are 
lubjedl  to  variety  :  thofe  that  live  among  rotten  trees,  in 
marfhy  places,  and  in  deep  fhady  valleys,  where  the  rays 
of  the  fun  feldom  penetrate,  are  almoll  black  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  jultifying,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  what  has  been  faid  refpedling  their  hideous  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fcales  of  thefe  feem  fineared  over  with  oil  or 
varniffi.  The  muzzle  is  blunt;  the  openings  of  the  ears 
are  tolerably  large ;  the  claws  are  hooked  ;  the  tail  is 
thick,  blunt,  and  very  fliort.  The  individual  in  the 
French  cabinet  rneafures  eight  inches  long  ;  but  thofe  de- 
fcribed  by  Sloane  are  confiderably  fmaller,  probably  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  full  grown.  This  fpecies  climbs 
trees,  and  crawls  about  the  polls  and  beams  of  the  negro 
huts;  but  it  more  generally  frequents  the  clefts  and  hol¬ 
lows  of  old  rotten  wood,  from  which  it  only  comes  forth 
during  the  heat  of  fummer.  The  favages  of  America  be¬ 
lieve  both  this  fpecies  and  the  aurata  to  have  venomous  _ 
properties ;  but  Sloane  and  Brown  alfert  that  they  could 
never  learn  any  pofitive  proof  in  fupportof  that  opinion. 
Sometimes  they  attack  boldly  fuch  as  irritate  them,  and 
keep  fuch  fall  hold  as  to  be  very  difficultly  ffiaken  off. 
This  animal  chiefly  inhabits  the  Weft-India  iflands,  but 
is  likewife  found  in  the  Old  World,  particularly  in  Sardi¬ 
nia,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  tiligugu  and  tilln- 
goni.  M.  Cetti,  from  whofe  Natural  Hiftory  of  that  ifland 
this  information  is  derived,  and  who  has  given  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  defcription,  has  obferved  with  great  acutenels  the 
circumftances  of  refemblance  and  difference  between  it 
and  the  fcink ;  and,  not  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
defcription  of  Sloane,  Rochefort,  and  Dutertre,  very  na¬ 
turally  fuppofed  it  an  unknown  fpecies. 

Profeffor  Thunberg  of  Upfal  has  given,  in  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Memoirs  for  1787,  an  account  of  a  lizard  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  which  he  calls  Lacerta  lateralis,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this  fpecies.  He  compares 
it  with  the  fcink  and  L.  aurata,  from  both  of  which  it 
differs  in  various  circumftances,  particularly  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  thicknefs  and  fhortnefs  of  its  tail.  It  is  grey- 
iffi  on  the  back,  with  four  rows  of  black  fpots,  mixed  with 
fpots  of  brown,  and  having  a  longitudinal  black  ftreak 
on  each  fide. 

M.  Afzelius,  another  learned  Swedifh  naturalift,  men¬ 
tions  having  feen  a  lizard,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Baetti- 
ger  at  Wefteras,  which  only  differed  from  that  defcribed 
by  Thunberg,  in  wanting  the  fpots  on  the  back,  and  in 
having  the  lateral  ftripes  of  a  deeper  black,  and  more 
equal.  Thus  the  tiligugu  is  found  to  inhabit  Europe, 
Alia,  and  America. 

57.  Lacerta  Uralenfis,  the  Ural  lizard  :  tail  longifh, 
round  ;  neck  plaited  beneath,  all  the  feet  pentadaClyle, 
and  back  livid,  rugofe,  and  fubverrucofe.  Native  of  the 
defert  of  Ural :  length  about  four  inches.  Head  roundifli ; 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  livid  brown,  and  covered  with 
a  wrinkled  and  ilightly-tuberculated  lkin  :  under  parts 
whitifli  :  moves  with  great  fwiftnefs. 

58.  Lacerta  bullaris  the  bladder-lizard:  tail  long  and 
round,  with  a  globular  red  protuberance  under  the  throat. 

This,  according  to  Catefby,  is  ufually  fix  inches  long, 
and  of  a  fhining  grafs-green  colour.  It  is  common  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  frequenting,  hedges  and  trees,  but  is  not  feen  in 
houfes  :  when  approached,  it  fwells  its  throat  into  a  glo¬ 
bular  form,  the  protruded  fkiri  on  that  part  appearing  of 
?.  bright  red  colour,  which  difappears  in  its  withdrawn  or 


contracted  ftate ;  this  aCtion  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind  of 
menace,  in  order  to  deter  its  enemy  ;  but  it  is  incapable  of 
doing  any  mifchief  by  its  bite  or  otherwife.  Cepede  af- 
ferts,  that  this  fpecies  has  no  rows  of  fquare  fcales  on  the 
belly.  Should  that  be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  different  fub-divifion. 

59.  Lacerta  aurita,  the  eared  lizard  t  tail  round,  middle- 
fized,  with  callous  dots  each  fide  ;  gular  fold  tranfverfe, 
almoft  double  5  angles  of  the  mouth  on  each  fide  dilated 
into  a  femi-orbicular,  foft,  rough,  dentate,  creft.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  fandy  hillocks  of  fouthern  Siberia,  and  gravel- 
pits  in  the  defert  Comani.  Something  larger  than  the 
gecko;  of  a  thick  or  ventricofe  habit;  with  the  body  ra¬ 
ther  depreffed,  and  the  head  rounded  or  blunt  in  front. 
From  the  corners  of  the  mouth  on  each  fide  is  horizon¬ 
tally  extended  a  flat  femi-orbicular  fkin  or  wattle,  of  a  red 
colour,  with  ferrated  edges,  appearing  like  ears,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  fhoulders  :  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  is  clouded  with  yellovvifli  and  cinereous.  Tail 
roughened  above,  as  is  the  whole  body,  with  fniall  pointed 
granules :  toes  five,  of  which  the  three  intermediate  ones 
are  ferrated  on  the  edges. 

60.  Lacerta  teguixin,  the  teguixin  :  tail  long  and  round  ; 
feveral  folds  of  the  fkin  on  the  fides,  and  a  triple  plait 
under  the  throat.  This,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft  in 
this  divifion  of  the  genus,  fometimes  exceeds  the  guana 
in  fize.  It  has  been  extremely  well  reprefented  in  fome 
of  the  plates  of  Seba,  as  well  as  by  the  celebrated  Madame 
Merian,  who  has  given  a  figure  of  it  at  the  end  of  her 
fplendid  work  on  the  infeCts  of  Surinam.  The  head  is 
covered,  as  in  the  green  lizard,  with  large  fcales  or  plates; 
the  body  with  fmall  and  fomewhat  fquare  fcales,  which 
are  fo  difpofed  as  to  mark  the  fides  into  numerous  taper¬ 
ing  annuli  or  ftriae,  paffing  from  the  back  perpendicularly 
downwards,  and  from  the  fides  perpendicularly  upwards, 
the  narrow  end  of  each  row  alternating  with  the  broader 
end  of  the  oppofite  one.  The  tail  is  round,  and  confi¬ 
derably  longer  than  the  body,  its  outer  extremity  being 
pointed  :  the  fcales  on  the  root  of  the  tail  are  arranged  in 
half-circles,  while  thofe  on  the  reft  of  it  go  quite  round. 
The  particular  diftinguifliing  character  of  the  teguixin  is 
formed  by  feveral  blunt  folds  of  the  fkin  along  both  fides, 
from  the  head  to  the  hind  thighs,  and  by  three  tranfverfe 
folds  under  the  throat.  The  colour  is  highly  beautiful, 
confining  of  an  elegant  and  in  general  fomewhat  minute 
variegation  of  brown,  blackifh,  and  purple,  fpots,  on  a 
pale  bluifli- white,  and  in  fome  parts  yellowifh,  ground. 
The  whole  form  of  the  animal  is  rather  thick  or  plump, 
in  comparifon  with  many  other  Lizards  :  the  tongue  is 
broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and  curioufly  flriated 
on  each  fide  :  the  head  fhaped  like  that  of  the  ameiva,  to 
which  this  fpecies  is  nearly  allied.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  probably  of  India. 

61.  Lacerta  erythrocephala,  the  red-headed  lizard  :  ge¬ 
neral  colour  blackifh-green,  with  tranfverfe  black  undula¬ 
tions  ;  abdomen  longitudinally  banded  witli  black,  white, 
and  blue;  the  bread  black,  and  the  top  of  the  head  red. 
A  middle-fised  fpecies  ;  native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher;  defcribed  by  Cepede.  Colour  deep  or  dark  green 
above,  mixed  with  brown  ;  back  marked  by  feveral  tranf¬ 
verfe  black  undulations;  top  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the 
fides  of  the  neck,  red  :  throat  white;  bread  black;  belly 
variegated  with  longitudinal  black,  blue,  and  whitilh, 
bands,  and  covered  with  fquare  fcales  or  plates;  head  co¬ 
vered  with  larger  fcales  than  the  other  parts;  beneath  the 
thighs  a  row  of  tubercles,  lirnilar  to  thofe  on  the  nimble 
lizard  and  feveral  other  fpecies.  In  the  individual  de¬ 
fcribed  by  M.  Badier,  the  body  meafured  one  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  at  the  thickeft  part,  and  one  inch  eleven  lines  in 
length  ;  the  tail  being  l'even  inches  eight  lines  long,  and 
furrounded  by  rings  of  fcales.  The  hinder  legs  meafured 
two  inches  and  one  line  to  the  firft  joint  of  the  toes.  It 
lives  on  infedts,  and  grows  to  three  times  the  fize  of  the 
individual  here  defcribed, 
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62.  Lacerta  lophura,  the  {harp-tailed  lizard  •.  body  co¬ 
vered  by  diffimilar  fcales  j  back  ferrated  ;  tail  long,  and 
comprelfo-carinated.  A  very  large  fpecies  ;  at  firlt  view 
much  refembling  the  teguixin  in  fize,  colour,  &c.  but  is 
coated  with  fcales  of  diflimilar  fize  on  different  parts  ; 
large,  rounded,  and  oval,  ones  being  fcattered  here  and 
there  among  the  fmaller;  tail  long,  carinated  above,  com- 
prefled,  and  {harp-pointed  ;  both  back  and  tail  ferrated 
throughout  their  whole  length.  In  the  Britifli  Mufemn, 
and  in  that  of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

63.  Lacerta  lieliofcopn,  the  fun-gazing  lizard  :  brown- 
ifh,  with  imbricated  tail,  thick  at  the  bafe  and  (harp  at 
the  tip,  a  tranfverfe  creafe  beneath  the  throat,  and  the 
head  rough  with  call i.  This  appears  to  be  in  fome  degree 
allied  to  the  geckos,  being  of  a  (hort  thickifli  form,  and 
muricated  on  the  upper  parts  with  fmall  tubercles  ;  the 
head  is  blunt  or  rounded  in  front ;  and  the  neck  marked 
by  a  kind  of  ftribt: ure  ;  tail  moderately  {hort,  and  termi¬ 
nating  acutely  ;  colour  of  the  upper  parts  grey,  with 
brown  and  bluifh  fpots  and  linear  ftreaks ;  neck  often 
marked  above  by  a  red  fpot  ;  under  parts  pale  or  whitifli, 
and  covered  with  fmooth  pointed  fcales  ;  tip  of  the  tail 
red  beneath.  This  fpecies  is  faid  by  Dr.  Pallas  to  be  very 
common  in  the  fouthern  defects  of  Siberia,  where  it  de¬ 
lights  to  fit  in  hot  funny  fituations,  with  its  head  turned 
up  towards  the  fun.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  not 
more  than  a  finger’s  length,  and  is  extremely  nimble  in 
its  motions.  Noted  by  Cepede  as  a  variety  of  the  next. 

64.  Lacerta  plica,  the  plaited  lizard  :  tail  long  and 
round  ;  hind  head  callous,  eye-brows  excoriated  above, 
neck  warted  at  the  fides,  and  plaited  beneath.  A  fmall  fpe¬ 
cies,  native  of  India  and  South  America  ;  length  of  a  fin¬ 
ger  ;  covered  on  all  parts  with  conical  fcales  ;  on  each  fide 
the  neck  two  muricated  tubercles  ;  beneath  the  throat  a 
double  creafe;  down  the  back  a  row  of  larger  fcales  than 
the  reft,  and  fomewhat  crenated  ;  tail  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  body,  covered  with  minute  fcales,  and  fcarce 
diftinftly  verticillated  ;  toes  long,  roughened  beneath  by 
Iharper  fcales;  claws  comprefled. 

IX.  No  collar  or  fold  on  the  neck  ;  body  lineate  or  banded ,  and 
Jcaly  ;  tongue  bifid. 

65.  Lacerta  fex-lineata,  the  fix-lined  lizard:  tail  long 
and  verticillate  ;  fix  white  lines  on  the  back  ;  legs  long. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  found  in  Carolina,  does  not  differ 
very  much  from  our  nimble  lizard.  Three  white  lines, 
dnd  an  equal  number  of  black,  run  along  each  fide  of  the 
back,  the  middle  of  which  is  whitifli.  It  has  two  tranf¬ 
verfe  wrinkles  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck.  The  in- 
fides  of  the  thighs  have  each  a  fimilar  row  of  tubercles 
■with  thofe  already  mentioned  on  the  guana,  nimble  lizard, 
green  lizard,  ameiva.  See.  The  tail  is  long,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  a  point;  and  this  little  animal  almoft  always 
carries  its  tail  in  a  round  reflected  form,  which  gives  it  a 
haughty  appearance,  and  has  induced  the  Britifli  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Carolina  to  affix  to  it  the  name  of  lion ;  and  in  this 
they  have  been  imitated  by  feveral  naturalilts.  It  is  not 
at  all  noxious  or  dangerous.  Having  the  legs  of  confi- 
derable  length,  it  is  very  nimble,  and  runs  about  with 
great  agility.  It  frequents  the  holes  of  rocks  near  the 
fea,  and  becomes  very  frequently  the  prey  of  large  fea- 
fowl,  notwithftanding  the  nimblenefs  of  its  motions.  It 
is  not  confined  to  Carolina,  but  is  found  in  Cuba,  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  the  neighbouring  illands. 

66.  Lacerta  quinque-lineata,  the  five-lined  lizard  :  tail 
round,  not  verticillate;  five  white  lines  on  the  back. 
This  fpecies  alfo  was  found  in  Carolina,  and  communi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Garden  to  Linnaeus.  The  head  is  marked 
by  fix  yellow  ftreaks,  two  of  which  are  between  the  eyes, 
one  over  each  eye,  and  one  below  each.  The  back  is 
blackifli,  having  five  longitudinal  whitifh  lines,  extending 
from  behind  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  round,  and  without  ranges  of  fcales,  being  one  half 
longer  than  the  body.  The  belly  is  ftreaked,  and  covered 
by  fcales  lapping  over  each  other  in  alternate  rows. 


67.  Lacerta  Nilotica,  the  Nilotic  lizard  :  tail  long,  tri¬ 
angular  at  the  tip;  body  fmooth;  four  diftinbt  rows  of 
fcales  on  the  back.  This  fmall  fpecies  inhabits  the  marfhy 
places  near  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  has  confiderable  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  feink.  Its  diftinguifhing  character  is  the 
three-cornered  pyramidical  form  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
tail ;  and  the  middle  of  the  back  is  marked  by  four  rows 
of  fcales,  differing  in  fize  and  figure  from  the  other  fcales 
on  the  body. 

68.  Lacerta  interpundftata,  the  black-fpotted  lizard  : 
tail  long  and  round  ;  two  yellow  dorfal  lines,  with  black 
fpecks  mterlperfed.  A  fmall  fpecies :  native  of  Afia. 
Head  covered  with  large  fcales  ;  body  fmooth  and  glofiy, 
with  two  obfeure  yellowifh  lines  diftinguifhing  the  back 
from  the  fides;  down  the  dorfal  area  run  fix  rows  of  black 
fpecks  or  points,  and  down  each  fide  a  fimilar  number; 
feet  and  tail  alfo  fpotted  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

69.  Lacerta  lemnifeata,  the  eight-lined  lizard:  tail  long 
and  round  ;  eight  whitifli  lines  on  the  back.  This  io 
much  refembles  the  ameiva,  that,  without  a  careful  infpec- 
tion,  it  might  be  miftaken  for  the  fame  fpecies ;  its  gene¬ 
ral  fize,  however,  is  rather  fmaller.  Its  colour  is  a  dufky 
blue,  marked  above  by  eight  longitudinal  white  lines  or 
ftripes,  running  from  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail;  the  fides,  beneath  the  ftripes,  and  the  outfides  of  the 
thighs,  are  marked  with  fmall  white  fpots;  beneath  the 
thighs  is  a  range  of  tubercles,  but  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  creafe  or  tranfverfe  fold  under  the  throat ;  the  white 
ftripes  on  the  back  vary  in  breadth,  and  even  fometimes 
in  number,  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  is  principally  found  in  Guinea  ;  but  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  met  with  in  fome  parts  of  India,  and  even  in 
America  and  the  Weft-India  Illands,  as  two  individuals 
were  fent  to  Paris  from  Martinico  :  thefe  have  nine  dor¬ 
fal  lines. 

The  Eleven-lined  Lizard.  In  the  colleflion  of  M.  d’An- 
tic,  there  is  a  fmall  lizard,  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which 
was  lent  to  him  from  St.  Domingo.  The  general  colour 
is  a  very  deep  green,  having  eleven  ftripes  of  whitifh  yel¬ 
low  on  the  back,  which  unite  into  feven  near  the  head, 
and  into  ten  near  the  tail ;  on  which  laft  thefe  lines  gra¬ 
dually  and  infenfibly  difappear.  The  whole  length  of  this 
variety  is  fix  inches,  of  which  the  tail  meafures  four  inches 
and  one  line. 

70.  Lacerta  fafeiata,  the  blue-tailed  lizard  :  tail  round, 
longer  than  the  body,  and  of  a  blue  colour;  five  yellowifh 
lines  on  the  back.  Length  eight  inches.  Inhabits  Caro¬ 
lina  in  North  America,  and  probably  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  five  yellowilh 
longitudinal  lines  on  the  back  ;  the  tail  is  {lender,  and  of 
a  blue  colour  ;  from  which  circumftance  the  trivial  name, 
adopted,  both  in  French  and  Englifti,  from  Catefby,  is 
derived  ;  that  employed  in  the  Syftema  Naturae  is  taken 
from  the  ftripes  along  the  back,  though  fafeiata  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  to  denote  t-ranfverfe  ftripes  or  bands.  It  fre¬ 
quently  retires  into  the  hollows  of  trees,  probably  to  pafs 
the  cold  feafon  in  a  torpid  ftate.  Catefby  fays,  that  this 
animal  is  confidered  as  venomous  by  feveral  of  the  Caro- 
lineans;  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  fact  which  could 
fupport  fuch  an  opinion. 

The  lizard  called  americima  in  Brafil,  which  Ray  de- 
feribes  on  the  authority  of  Marcgrave,  is  probably  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  The  americima  is  three  inches  long, 
and  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill,  the  body  being  almoit 
fquare.  The  whole  of  the  back  is  covered  by  grey-afii 
fcales  5  the  fcales  on  the  head,  the  fides,  and  the  thighs, 
being  brown,  and  thofe  on  the  tail  blue.  The  whole  lur- 
face  is  very  bright  and  fhining,  and  feels  exceedingly 
fmooth.  The  legs  and  feet  relemble  thofe  of  the  guana 
in  form  and  ftrubture,  the  toes  being  fcarcely  larger  than 
hogs’  briftles.  This  alfo  is  believed  by  the  Brafilians  to 
be  venomous. 

71.  Lacerta  vulgaris,  the  brown  lizard  :  tail  round  ;  a 
double  brown  line  on  the  back;  feet  clawed,  only  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet.  Cepede  confiders  this  as  a  variety 
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•cf'che  L.  paluftris  ;and  Dr.  Shaw  calls  it  the  common  newt, 
placing  it  immediately  before  that  fpecies.  His  defcription 
is  as  follows  :  “  This,  which  is  the  frnalleft  of  the  Britifh 
lizards,  is  altogether  a  terreitrial  fpecies.  It  is  commonly 
ieen  in  gardens,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  dunghills,  See.  Italfo  occafionally  makes  its  way 
into  cellars,  in  the  manner  of  the  flug,  the  toad,  Sc c. 
Linnoeus,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syfiema  Nature, 
feems  to  fuppofe  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  water  during  its 
young  or  larva  ftate.  I  can,  however,  fafely  affirm,  that 
I  have  more  than  once  met  with  fpecimens  in  perfeftly- 
dry  fituations,  and  at  a  diftance  from  any  waters,  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  as  fcarce  to  equal  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  which  yet  appeared  to  differ  in  no  refpedt,  except  in 
magnitude,  from  the  full-grown  animal.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  fuppofe  it  a  viviparous  fpecies.  Its  general 
length  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  its  colour 
yellowilh  brown  above,  with  a  double  narrow  dorfal  line 
or  ftreak  of  a  deeper  tinge;  the  under  parts  bright  orange, 
I'potted  with  brown.” 

72.  Lacerta  Japonica,  the  Japanefe  lizard  :  tail  long 
and  round,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  claws  on  all  ;  a 
yellow  ftripe  on  the  back.  A  fmalliffi  fpecies  ;  native  of 
Japan.  Colour  livid  brown  above,  with  a  broad  dentated 
yellow  ftripe  from  the  hind  head  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail;  eyes  linall ;  eye-lids  large  and  rough;  tail  fomewhat 
compreffed  at  the  tip;  claws  black. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  Thunberg 
deferibes  a  lizard,  under  the  name  of  Lacerta  Japonica, 
which  Cepede  confiders  to  be  a  variety  of  the  falamander. 
That  animal  isalmoft  black,  with  feveral  irregular  whitilh 
fpots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  legs.  The  back 
has  a  longitudinal  dirty  white  ftreak,  divided  into  two 
jiear  the  head,  and  extending  irregularly  and  narrowing 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  this  ftripe  is  fprinkled  all 
over  with  fmall  black  fpots.  It  is  moiily  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  ftony  places,  in  which  circumftance  it 
refembles  our  falamander.  The  Japanefe  attribute  to  this 
animal  the  fame  ftimulant  properties  that  have  been  fup- 
pofed  poffeffed  by  the  feink,  and  by  the  alk  or  water- 
newt;  and,  accordingly,  numbers  of  thefe  lizards  may  be 
feen  at  Jeddo,  dried  and  hung  up  in  the  Ihops  for  fale. 

7 3.  Lacerta  deferti,  the  defert-lizard  :  tail  longifh, 
round  ;  feet  five-toed  ;  body  black  above,  with  fix  longi¬ 
tudinal  white  lines.  Length  two  inches  or  more  ;  the 
body  white  beneath;  the  Itripes  of  the  back  confift  of  ob¬ 
long  fpots,  and  between  the  exterior  ftripe  and  the  next 
are  five  white  fpecks  ;  native  of  the  Ural  defert. 

74.  Lacerta  quadrilineata,  the  four-lined  lizard  :  tail 
long  and  round;  four  yellow  lines  on  the  body;  fore  feet 
four-toed,  hind  feet  five-toed;  claws  hardly  vifible.  Ge¬ 
neral  colour  dark  blue.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North 
America. 

75.  Lacerta  taeniolata,  the  ribbon  lizard  :  tail  long  and 
round;  body  marked  above  with  black  and  white  ftripes; 
beneath  white.  A  fmall  fpecies,  much  allied  to  the  faf- 
ciata  and  others  of  this  divifion.  Covered  entirely  with 
fmooth  rounded  imbricated  feales  on  all  parts ;  colour 
chefnut  brown  above  ;  pale  or  whitilh  beneath.  On  the 
back,  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  fix  narrow 
white  linear  ftripes,  the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  central 
and  lowermoft  ftripes  being  black  ;  tail  long  and  flender; 
limbs  ftriped  longitudinally  with  black;  feet  flender,  five¬ 
toed-  Native  of  New  Holland. 

76.  Lacerta  punftata,  the  dotted  lizard  :  tail  round  ;  a 
double  row  of  white  fpots  down  the  back;  fore-feet  four- 
toed  ;  no  claws.  This  fpecies,  according  to  Catelby,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  ponds,  ditches,  and  other  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ters  in  Carolina,  It  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  with 
a  rather  large  head;  the  fore  feet  have  four,  and  the  hind 
five,  toes.  Its  colour  is  deep  brown,  with  a  double  row 
of  white  fpots  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tail,  where 
it  becomes  a  fingle  row  to  the  end. 

77.  Lacerta  iputata,  the  fpitting  lizard:  tail  round, 
middle-fized,  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  feales  beneath  ; 
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feet  unarmed,  five-toed  ;  body  cinereous,  with  white  bands 
above,  before  and  behind  edged  with  liver-colour.  The 
following  defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  taken  from  a  fpe- 
cimen  fent  to  M.  d’Antic  from  St.  Domingo;  and  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  account  given  by  Sparrman  of  feveral  in¬ 
dividuals  from  St.  Euftatius,  fent  to  the  mufeum  of  the 
baron  de  Geer  by  M.  Acrelius,  u'ho  received  them  at 
Philadelphia  from  that  ifland.  It  is  two  inches  Ion?,  of 
which  the  tail  is  one  inch.  The  whole  furface  of  the  body 
is  very  fmooth  and  Ihining,  being  dellitute  of  tranfverfe 
rows  of  feales  on  the  belly.  The  ground-colour  is  whitilh 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  grey,  mixed  with 
dark  brown,  on  the  upper.  Several  broad  belts  of  dark, 
brown,  almoft  black,  furround  the  head,  body,  and  tail  ; 
one  of  thele  goes  round  the  back  of  the  head,  one  round 
the  neck,  direftly  before  the  fore  legs,  two  round  the 
middle  of  the  body,  one  direftly  behind  the  hind  legs,  at 
the  root  of  the  tail,  and  five  more  round  the  tail  ;  a  fimi- 
larly-coloured  ftripe  furrounds  the  upper  jaw.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  ears  are  either  wanting  altogether,  or  not  apparent. 
The  tongue  is  fiat,  broad,  and  flightly  fplit  at  the  tip. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  muzzle  are  whitilh,  fpotted  with 
black.  The  legs  are  variegated  with  grey,  black,  and 
white.  The  feet  have  each  five  toes,  which  are  garnilhed 
underneath  with  feales,  being  terminated  by  fmall  fiat  pel¬ 
lets,  or  fcaly  plates,  without  any  apparent  claws.  M. 
Acrelius  informed  the  baron  de  Geer,  that  this  fpecies  in¬ 
habits  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  its  iflands,  being 
found  moftly  in  the  lioufes,  climbing  among  the  beams 
and  other  wood-work.  It  is  named,  in  fome  of  thefe  dif- 
trids,  the  wood-Jlave.  When  not  difturbed,  it  does  no 
harm;  but  muft  ever  be  looked  at  with  circumfpedion,  as 
it  is  eafily  irritated.  While  running  along  the  walls,  if 
any  perfon  comes  too  near  to  look  at  it,  it  feems  frighten¬ 
ed  ;  and,  coming  as  near  as  poftible  to  the  perfon  it  confi¬ 
ders  as  its  enemy,  it  appears  to  look  with  great  attention 
for  a  while,  and  then  fquirts  out  a  black  fpittle  to  fome 
diftance.  This  liquor  inflames  and  fwells  any  part  of  the 
body  it  happens  to  fall  on.  The  inflammation  is,  howe 
ver,  readily  cured  by  walhing  with  rum,  or  any  kind  of 
fpirits,  mixed  with  camphor;  which  is  likewife  the  ufual 
remedy  againft  the  fling  of  fcorpions. 

Along  with  this  lizard,  another  fpecimen  from  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  was  fent  to  M.  d'Antic  ;  and  fimilar  fpecimens 
were  contained  in  the  fame  bottle  with  the  fpitting  lizard 
in  baron  de  Geer’s  collection  ;  thefe  we  confider  as  only 
a  variety  of  the  fpitting  lizard,  perhaps  differing  in  fex. 
This  other  lizard  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  and  only 
differs  in  colours;  its  upper  parts  being  of  a  tolerably- 
uniform  deepifh  grey,  variegated  with  very  fmall  longitu¬ 
dinal  ftreaks  of  blackifh  brown,  and  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  being  dirty  grey,  mixed  with  flelh-colour.  In 
the  fpecimen  of  this  variety  deferibed  by  Sparrman,  the 
tip  of  the  tail  was  deftitute  of  feales;  probably  owing  to 
fome  accident,  as  in  M.  d’Antic’s  fpecimen  the  tail  was 
wholly  covered  with  feales. 

X.  Belly  covered  with  round  imbricate  ffi- like  feales  ;  tongue 

entire. 

78.  Lacerta  fepiformis,  the  eft-like  lizard:  tail  fhort ; 
body  greenilh-black ;  head  armed;  back  flat;  hind-thighs 
on  the  hinder-part  covered  with  callous  dots. 

79.  Lacerta  ftincus,  the  feink:  tail  round,  middle- 
fized,  laterally  compreffed  at  the  tip;  toes  edged  with 
membranes,  and  deftitute  of  claws.  This  fpecies  has  Ion? 
been  famous  for  an  imaginary  property  of  reftoring  tx- 
haufted  vigour,  and  rekindling  the  fires  of  love,  when 
cooled  by  age  or  by  excels;  and,  on  this  account  it  has 
been  much  in  requeft  in  many  parts.  The  Egyptian  pea- 
fants  catch  great  numbers,  which  they  carry  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  from  whence  they  are  diftributed  through  a 
great  part  of  Weftern  Alia.  When  recently  killed,  a 
juice  is  extracted  from  their  bodies,  which  is  employed  as 
a  medicine  in  feveral  difeales ;  or  the  body,  after  beiim 
dried,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  that  powder  is  ufed  in- 
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Head  of  the  juice,  and  with  the  fame  views.  Even  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  this  abfurd  aphrodifiac  has  been  employed  to  fup- 
ply  a  treacherous  Strength  to  the  exhaufted  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  though,  if  it  has  any  effefl  at  all,  it  ferves  rather 
to  precipitate  than  to  retard  decay,  by  inciting  to  prema¬ 
ture  enjoyment.  HaiTelquifl:  informs  us,  that  fcinks  are 
brought  to  Alexandria  from  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
are  lent  from  thence  to  Venice  and  Marfe.illes,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  head  feems  fixed  directly  to  the  body,  without  any 
intervening  neck ;  and  it  has  large  fmooth  feales,  like  a 
iilh,  difpofed  like  tiles,  or  imbricated,  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  parts  of  the  body.  The  upper  jaw  is  longer 
and  broader  than  the  under.  The  tail  is  thick,  Short,  and 
tapering,  its  tip  being  comprefled,  or  flattened  laterally. 
The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  red- 
difli,  with  tranfverfe  brown  bars  on  the  back  ;  the  under 
parts  being  vvhitifh.  It  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  variety  ; 
for  the  fkin  is  fo  thin  and  weak  as  to  fuffer  different 
changes  of  colour,  in  conformity  with  certain  alterations 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  animal.  It  is  peculi¬ 
arly  liable  to  fade  after  death  ;  and  when  dried  and  (lightly 
falted,  in  which  (late  it  is  brought  to  Europe,  it  appears 
of  afilvery  yellowish  white.  According  to  Linnteus,  this 
fpecies  is  destitute  of  claws  ;  though  all  the  dried  fpeci- 
mens  which  Cepede  examined  teemed  to  have  claws,  and 
Ivl.  Cetti  confirms  the  fuppofition.  HafTelquift  fays,  that 
a  fmall  naked  fpace  at  the  tip  of  each  toe,  (lightly  convex 
above  and  concave  below,  Supplies  the  place  of  claws. 

The  feink  is  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  Africa,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Lybia,  where  it  is  faid  to 
be  of  a  larger  Size  than  ordinary  : -  it  is  likewife  found  in 
India;  and  probably  inhabits  all  the  very  warm  countries 
of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  choice  of  its  habitation  feems 
to  depend,  befides  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  on  an 
abundant  fupply  of  aromatic  vegetables,  on  which  it  is 
laid  to  feed;  and  on  this,  probably,  depends  the  flimu- 
lant  power  which  is  attributed  to  it  as  a  medicine.  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  it  was  in  his  days  employed  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  againft  the  wounds  of  poifoned  arrows.  The  feink 
frequents  the  water,  as  well  as  the  land  ;  and  yet  it  lias 
been  ridiculously  called  the  land-crocodile  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters  :  but  furely  it  is  extremely  abfurd  to  apply  the  name 
of  the  largelt  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds  to  this  fmall 
lizard,  which  hardly  ever  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  Hence  Profper  Alpinus  fuppofes,  that  the  feink 
of  the  moderns  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  fame 
animal  with  that  which  has  been  called  the  land-crocodile 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  Herodotus,  Pa u fan! as,  and 
Diofcorides,  and  celebrated  by  thefe  writers  for  its  aphro- 
difiac  and  alexipharmic  virtues.  He  fuS'pefls  they  meant 
another,  and  cor.fiderably  larger,  fpecies  of  lizard,  which 
is  found  in  dry  fituations  above  Memphis.  He  gives  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  that  lizard  ;  but  neither  his  figure  nor  text  give 
Sufficiently  precife  characters  of  the  animal,  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  fpecies  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  :  the 
form  and  fhortnefs  of  its  tail  does  not  admit  of  its  being 
confidered  either  as  a  dragon,  tupinambis,  or  guana. 

The  feink  has  been  more  recently  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  under  the  name  of  el  adda,  and  is  faid  to 
be  extremely  common  in  the  province  of  Athara,  in  Abyf- 
finia  :  “  It  burrows,”  fays  this  author,  “in  the  land  ;  and 
performs  this  operation  fo  quickly,  that  it  is  put  of  fight 
in  an  infiant,  and  appears  rather  to  have  found  a  hole 
than  to  have  made  one  ;  yet  it  comes  out  often  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  balks  in  the  fun  ;  and,  when  frightened, 
will  take  refuge  behind  ftones,  or  in  the  withered  ragged 
roots  of  the  abfmthium,  dried  in  the  fun  to  nearly  its  own 
colour.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than  fix  inches-:,  though 
its  legs  are  long,  it  does  not  make  life  of  them  to  Hand 
upright,  but  creeps  with  its  belly  almoft  clofe  to  the 
ground.  It  runs,  however,  with  very  great  celerity.  It 
is  very  long  from  its  lhouider  to  its  nofe,  being  nearly 
two  inches.  Its  body  is  round,  having  Scarcely  any  flat-- 
nefs  in  its  belly.  Its  tail  too  is  perfectly  round,  having 
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noflatnefs  in  its  lower  part:  it  is  exceedingly  fharp-poinf'ecU 
and  very  eafily  broken  ;  yet  I  have  feen  Several  where  the 
part  broke  off  has  been  renewed,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  dif- 
cernible  :  it  is  the  fame  length  between  the  point  of  the 
tail  and  the  joint  of  the  hinder  leg,  as.  between  the 
nofe  and  tile  fhoulder  of  the  fore  leg.  Its  forehead,  from 
the  occiput,  is  flat ;  its  Shape  conical,  not  pointed,  but 
rounded  at  the  end,  in  the  Shape  of  Some  Shovels  or  Spades. 
The  head  is  darker  than  the  body  ;  the  occiput  darker 
fcill  :  its  face  is  covered  with  fine  black  lines,  which  crofs 
one  another  at  right  angles  like  a  net :  its  eyes  are  fmall, 
defended  with  a  number  of  Strong  black  hairs  or  eye¬ 
lashes  :  its  upper  jaw  is  longer,  and  projects  confiderably 
over  the  under:  both  jaws  have  a  number  of  Short, 
fine,  but  very  feeble,  teeth;  and,  when  holding  it  in  my 
hand,  though  it  Struggled  violently  to  get  looS'e,  it  never 
attempted  to  make  ufe  of  its  teeth  ;  indeed  it  feems  to 
turn  its  neck  with  great  difficulty.  Its  ears  are  large, 
open,  and  nearly  round.  Its  body  is  alight  yellow,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Straw-colour,  eroded  with  eight  bands  of  black, 
almolt  equally  aidant,  except  the  two  next  the  tail:  all 
thefe  decreafe  both  in  breadth  and  length  from  the  middle 
towards  each  extremity  of  the  animal.  The  feales  are 
largeft  along  the  back  ;  they  are  very  dole,  though  the 
divisions  are  Sufficiently  apparent :  their  Surface  is  very  po¬ 
lished,  and  Seems  as  if  varnished  over:  the  legs,  from  the 
Shoulder  to  the  middle  toe,  are  nearly  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long ;  the  feet  are  compofed  of  five  toes,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  each  is  armed  with  a  brown  claw  of  no  great 
Strength,  whofe  end  is  tipped  with  black.”  Mr/  Bruce 
adds,  that  the  el  adda  is  one  of  the  few  lizards  which  the 
Arabs  in  all- times  havebelieved  to  be  free  from  poifonous 
qualities,  and  yet  to  have  all  the  medical  virtues  they  have 
fo  abundantly  lavished  upon  the  more  noxious  fpecies ; 
their  character,  however,  as  a  medicine,  feems  to  be  great¬ 
ly  on  the  decline  in  their  native  regions  ;  and,  though  the 
books  preferibing  them  are  in  every  body’s  hands,  yet  the 
medicine  is  not  now  made  ufe  of  in  the  places  where  the 
books  were  written  ;  which  affords  a  pretty  Strong  proof 
that  it  was  never  very  efficacious. 

Mr.  Bruce  obferves  that  lizards  in  general  are  peculiarly 
numerous  in  the  eaftern  regions.  The  defert  parts  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  bordering  on  Arabia  Deferta,  abound  with  them  be¬ 
yond  a  poflibility  of  counting  them.  “lam  pofitive,’* 
Says  Mr.  Bruce,  “that  I  can  fay,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  number  I  law  one  day,  in  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baibec,  amounted  to  many  thou- 
fands  :  the  ground,  the  walls,  and  Hones,  of  the  ruined 
buildings,  were  covered  with  them;  and  the  various  co¬ 
lours  of  which  they  confided  made  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance,  glittering  under  the  fun,  in  which  they  lay 
Sleeping  and  balking.” 

|3.  The  Jlarry  long-tailed  feink.  This  is  marked  by  Dr. 
Gmelin  as  a  variety  ;  yet  it  differs  fo  much  by  its  great 
length  of  tail,  that  we  might  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Shaw 
in  considering  it  as  a  very  diftindt  fpecies.  Its  tail  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  body,  whereas  in  the  common  offici¬ 
nal  feink  the  tail  is  but  half  the  length  of  the  body.  See 
Plate  VI.  fig.  it,  iz.  The  long-tailed  feink, according  to 
Seba,  is  a  native  of  America,  frequenting  the  fea-coafts, 
and  feeding  on  fmall  crabs  and  fpiders.  Colour  greeniSh- 
yellow,  darker  or  lighter  in  different  individuals. 

8a.  Lacerta  ocellata/the  ocellate  lizard  :  tail  round  and 
Short ;  body  greenifh-grey  above,  white  beneath  ;  marked 
above  with  roundifli  ocellated  brown  Spots  with  white  rec¬ 
tangular  disks.  A  beautiful  fpecies,  in  length  about  a 
fpan  :  body  depreffed  :  feet  Short,  pentadafiyle  :  no  femo¬ 
ral  warts.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  about' the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  houfes,  &c.  obferved  by  Forfkal. 

8i.  Lacerta  aurata,  the  golden  lizard :  tail  round, 
longifii  ;  feales  round  and  fmooth;  colour  golden  when 
alive,  Sides  brownish;  jaws  equal.  This  Species  much  re  - 
fembles  the  common  or  officinal  feink,  but  is  confiderably 
larger,- meafuring  fifteen  inches  or  more  in  length,  from 
the  nofe- to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  latter  is  longer  in 
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proportion  than  that  of  the  fcirik.  The  head  is  covered 
in  front  with  large  angular  fcales;  the  bod)'-,  limbs,  and 
tail,  with  rounded  ones,  which  are  more  diftinctly  ex- 
prelled ,  or  not  quite  fo  glofiy  and  clofely  prefled  to  the 
ikin  as  in  the  true  fcink  :  the  legs  are  thort  and  thick, 
the  feet  pentad abtyle,  and  furniihed  with  fmall  claws. 
The  general  colour  is  filver  grey,  clouded  with  orange, 
growing  whiter  at  the  fides.  Like  moft  other  animals,  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colours  fades  after  death;  but,  while 
animated  by  the  vital  warmth,  they  have  a  very  fplendid 
appearance,  like  burnifhed  gold,  from  which  circumftance 
the  trivial  name  is  derived  ;  and  thefe  colours  are  rendered 
confiderably  brighter,  in  confequence  of  the  furface  being 
covered  all  over  by  a  flimy  fluid,  which  has  the  effedt.of 
a  fine  varnifh.  It  is  faid,  in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  to  in¬ 
habit  the  ifland  of  Jerfev,  on  the  authority  of  Edwards  ; 
but  the  fpecies,  cited  from  the  works  of  that  naturalift, 
appears  eflentially  different  from  this.  It  is  found  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus;  but  its  principal  habitation  is  America 
and  the  Weft-India  Ifiands  ;  to  which  Dr.  Shaw  adds  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Egypt,  quoting  Seba’s  L.  maritima  maxima  for 
this  fpecies,  which  feems  to  belong  to  the  common  fcink. 
Dr.  S.  alfo  objects  to  the  name  golden  or  gilded  lizard, 
preferring  that  of  L.  rufefcens,  and  greater  fcink ;  yet  he 
immediately  produces  a  fpecies  greater  ftill,  which  how¬ 
ever  Cepede  includes  under  the  prefent  fpecies,  and  moft 
probably  it  is  the  full-grown  animal :  we  have  thought  belt 
to  note  it  as  a  variety. 

L.  occidua,  the  galliwafp,  is  probably  the  L.  auratus 
•when  full-grown  ;  for  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  hardly  any 
appearance  of  gold-yellow  is  obferved  on  that  fpecies  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  young  or  half-grown  fpecimens  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  changed  the  name  from  auratus  to  rufefcens.  Both 
are  of  a  brownilh  colour;  and  the  galliwafp  is  defcribed 
only  as  being  of  a  larger  fize,  and  thicker  form,  and  the 
tail  appearing  fomewhat  Ihorter  in  proportion ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Cepede  includes  the  galliwafp  in  his  account  of 
the  auratus.  The  general  length  of  the  galliwafp  is  nearly 
two  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which,  like 
the  body,  is  thick  and  ftrong,  tapering  pretty  fuddenly 
towards  the  tip  :  the  limbs  are  (hort,  and  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal  remarkably  ftout  and  plump:  the 
teeth  are  fmall  in  front,  but  as  they  approach  the  back 
part  of  the  jaws  they  gradually  increafe  in  fize,  and  much 
referable  the  molares  in  the  Mammalia.  The  galliwafp  is 
a  native  of  the  American  iflands,  and  feems  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  faid  to  frequent 
woody  and  marftiy  diftribts.  It  is  commonly  of  a  paiilh- 
brown  colour,  clouded  with  fomewhat-irregular  bands  of 
a  deeper  call; ;  but  it  is  faid  occafionally  to  change  its  co¬ 
lour  into  a  lively  golden  yellow.  The  galliwafp,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Browne,  in  his  Natural  Kiftory  of  Jamaica,  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  moft  venomous  reptile  in  that  ifland,  and  it  is 
laid  that  no  creature  can  recover  from  its  bite  ;  but  this 
he  very  properly  confiders  as  a  popular  error. 

L.  fcincoides,  the  Auftralafian  galliwafp.  This,  fays 
Dr.  Shaw,  I  confider  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  fize  and  general  appearance,  but  has 
larger  fcales,  a  longer  tail  in  proportion,  and  is  of  a  fome¬ 
what  darker  colour ;  the  fides  and  tail  being  variegated 
with  deep  brown  and  fomewhat  irregular  tranfverfe  bands, 
and  on  each  fide  the  neck  is  commonly-  a  longitudinal 
brown  fpot  or  patch.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and 
is-  very  accurately  figured  in  White’s  Journal.  The 
tongue,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  fcinks,  is  (hort,  flat, 
rounded,  and  entire;  not  forked  as  in  moft  lizards.  Dr. 
Turton  has  introduced  it  after  the  aurata,  and  as  a  diftinbt 
fpecies. 

82.  Lacerta  guttata,  the  fpotted  fcink  :  colour  grey, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  tail  long,  marked  with  four  tranfverfe 
black  bands  and  with  black  tip  ;  feet  five-toed,  with 
claws.  A  very  fmall  fpecies,  not  much  exceeding  three 
inches  in  length  :  native  of  the  Ural  defert,  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Lepechin. 
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XI.  Crawling  on  tie  belly ;  refembling  both  the  lizard  and  the 
ferptnt. 

83.  Lacerta  cbalcides,  the  chalcides  lizard  ;  tail  long 
and  round,  not  verticillated:  legs  very  (hort.  The  Jeps, 
or  eft,  is  not  the  only  animal  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  lizards  anc!  ferpents,  by  the  length  and  flen- 
dernefs  of  its  body,  and  the  diftance  and  minutenefs  of 
its  almoft-invifible  legs.  The  chalcides  is  equally  remark¬ 
able  by  the  fmallnefs  and  pofition  of  its  legs,  and  by  the 
great  length  of  its  body.  Linnaeus  and  feveral  other  na- 
turalifls,  who  confider  the  ftps  and  chalcides  as  diftinft 
fpecies,  have  endeavoured  to  ebarafterife  them  by  faying, 
that  in  the  feps  the  tail  is  verticillated ,  while  in  the  chal¬ 
cides  it  is  round,  and  longer  than  the  body.  Whatever 
fenfe  may  be  affixed  to  the  term  verticillated,  it  can  never 
be  intended  as  a  vague  and  unobvious  character.  Cepede 
therefore  concludes  the  lizard  named  chalcides  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  feps;  and  accordingly 
removes  all  the  fynonymes  from  the  chalcides  to  the  feps ; 
while  the  lizard  he  calls  chalcides  is  a  very  different  ani¬ 
mal,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  end  of  this  article  as  a 
variety. 

The  Linncean  chalcides  is  a  native  of  many  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Africa,  and  is 
found  of  different  fizes,  from  the  length  of  a  few  inches 
to  that  of  afoot,  or  even  more.  Its  general  length,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  head  is  co¬ 
vered  in  front  with  large  fcales,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
(lightly-tapering,  but  not  pointed,  fnout.  The  eyes  are 
fmall,  and  the  openings  of  the  ears  very  diltinbt :  there 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  •tek,  the  diameter  continuing 
nearly  equal  from  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
which  is  often  longer  than  the  body,  and  gradually  ta¬ 
pers  to  a  fmall  point.  The  legs  are  very  fliort,  and  the 
feet  ftill  more  fo  in  proportion,  confiding  each  of  three 
toes,  terminated  by  minute  claws  :  the  leales,  on  every 
part  of  the  body,  legs,  and  tail,  are  of  a  (hape  nearly  re¬ 
fembling  thofe  of  the  fcinks,  lying  fmocthly  over  each 
other  like  thofe  of  a  fifh.  See  fig.  13.  The  colour  is 
pale  ferruginous  orchefnut-brown,  lighter,  orofayellow- 
brown,  beneath:  along  the  back  are  iix  deep-brown  lines, 
or  narrow  bands,  viz.  two  fomewhat  diftant  down  the 
middle,  and  two  approximated  down  each  fide.  On  the 
living  animal  the  colour  is  generally  faid  to  have  a  kind 
of  metallic  or  brafly  caff,  which  feems  to  have  given  rife 
to  the  old  name  chalcides  and  ckalcidica,  from  brafs. 

This  Angular  lizard  is  defcribed  by  Linnsus  as  having 
the  feet  furnifhed  with  five  toes  ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cafe  with  the  individual  fpecimen  which  he  ex¬ 
amined,  it  feems  pretty  certain  that  the  general  number 
is  three.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  an  elegant  fpecimen, 
with  three  toes  only  ;  and  Columna  calls  it  tridadyla,  or 
three-toed.  The  chalcides  is  an  animal  of  a  harmlefs  na¬ 
ture,  frequenting  moift  fhady  places,  moving  rather  llowly, 
and  feeding  on  infebts,  fmall  worms,  &c.  It  is  a  vivipa¬ 
rous  fpecies,  and  is  faid  to  produce  a  great  many  young. 
The  ferpents  to  which  it  bears  the  neareft  alliance,  in 
point  of  form,  are  thofe  of  the  genus  Anguis,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  A.  fragilis,  or  common  flow-worm. 

The  annulated  chalcides,  which  is  defcribed  by  Ce¬ 
pede  under  the  name  of  chalcide,  appears  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  former;  but,  initead  of  having  imbricated 
fiih-like  fcales,  as  in  that  animal,  it  is  marked  into  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  rings  throughout  its  whole  length,  the 
fcales  being  fquare  inftead  of  rounded.  The  lpecimea 
defcribed  was  of  a  dark  colour,  with  a  brafly  caft  :  the 
body  meafured  two  inches  fix  lines  in  length,  being  fome¬ 
what  fhorter  than  the  tail :  the  feet  ftill  (hotter  than  in  the 
former  fpecies,  meafuring  fcarcely  more  than  a  line  in. 
length,  and  being  all  tridabtyle  :  the  number  of  annuli 
on  the  body  was  forty-eight.  The  native  country  of  this 
kind  feems  unknown. 

*  84.  Lacerta  ferpens,  the  ferpent  lizard  :  head,  body, 

and  tail,  of  a  continued  cylindric  form,  feet  very  fmall, 

remote. 
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remote,  pentadaetyle,  and  clawed.  This,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Java,  meafures  about  .five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  anti  is  entirely  covered  with  imbricated  fcales  : 
its  colour  is. either  cinereous  or  pale  ferruginous  above, 
pr.arked  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dufky  lines;  and  be¬ 
neath  cinereous  with  a  filvery  glofs. 

85.  Lacerta  anguina,  the  anguine  lizard:  tail  verticil- 
late,  extremely  long  ;  Tubulated  feet,  without  toes.  De- 
fcrihed  by.  Linnseus,  apparently  from  Seba’s  figure,  which 
is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  the  body  meaiuring  only 
four.  The  head  is  rather  final],  the  nole  taper,  the  legs 
very  fliort,  placed  very  near  the  head  and  vent,  and  appa¬ 
rently  terminating  in  one  undivided  toe  or  procefs  :  the 
whole  animal  appears  covered  with  ovate  fcales,  and  is 
brown  above,  all) -colon  red  on  the  fides,  and  yellowifh  be¬ 
neath  ;  the  upper  furface  marked  throughout  its  whole 
length  by  feveral  dark  lines  or  ftripes.  Native,  according 
to  Seba,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  water  and  about  the  rocks  in  Table 
Bay.  Cepede  is  of  opinion  that  this  alio  is  a  feps  ;  and 
that  it  really  has  toes,  though  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
Linnaeus. 

86.  Lacerta  lumbricoides,  the  grooved  biped  :  fore  feet 
fliort,  four-toed  ;  no  hind-feet;  body  cylindrical,  covered 
.with  fquare  fcales,  difpofed  in  half-rings  on  the  belly  and 
back,  and  entire  rings  on  the  tail;  tail  (liort. 

The  exigence  of  biped  or  two-footed  reptiles  was  long 
doubted  by  naturalilfs ;  as  molt  of  the  fpecimens,  which 
have  been  fhown  for  fuch,  were  only  of  the  feps  or  chal- 
cides  fpecies,  which  had  loft  their  fore  or  hind  legs  either 
by  accident  or  defign  ;  in  the-^  all,  the  cicatrix  was  evi¬ 
dent  on  infpeCtion.  Other  lpecimens  of  pretended  bi¬ 
peds  were  male  ferpents,  which  had  been  killed  in  the 
pairing  feafon,  at  a  time  when  their  double  organ  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  out  from  the  anus,  juft  before  uniting  with 
the  female.  The  two  parts  of  this  organ  ftand  at  lbrne 
diftance,  and  are  covered  with  certain  roughnelies,  which 
might  be  miftaken  at  firft  fight  for  fcales.  Serpents  killed 
in  this  (fate  have  frequently  been  tranfmitted  to  cabinets 
as  two-footed  ferpents  or  bipeds  :  and  perhaps  (fays  Ce¬ 
pede)  the  animal  defcribed  by  Linnteus,  under  the  name 
of  Anguis  bipes,  and  placed  by  Gmelin  in  the  genus  La¬ 
certa,  was  one  of  thefe  real  ferpents,  furprifed  in  the  fex- 
ual  union.  (See  the  next  fpecies.)  Again  ;  feveral  of 
the  pretended  bipeds,  which  occur  in  authors  or  collec¬ 
tions,  mult  be  coniidered  as  larvae,  or  tadpoles,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  developement,  or  in  a  later  or  earlier  ftage 
of  growth,  of  the  frog,  toad,  tree-frog,  or  water-lizard  ; 
as  all  of  thefe  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  ordinarily  only 
two  feet  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  exiftence.  Such, 
for  inftance,  is  the  animal  for  which  Linnaeus  confidered 
it  neceftary  to  inftitute  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Syren  lacertina;  but  now  placed  by  Gmelin  in  the  clafs 
of  fillies,  and  genus  Murena,  under  the  name  of  Murena 
fyren.  See  that  article. 

Although  molt  of  the  animals  hitherto  fhown  or  pre- 
ferved  as  real  bipeds  mult  be  referred  either  to  the  ovi¬ 
parous  quadrupeds  or  to  ferpents,  the  prefent  fpecies  has 
in  reality  only  two  feet,  which  yet  l'eern  perfectly  deve¬ 
loped,  fo  it  cannot  in  ftrictnefs  be  referred  to  either  of 
thefe  orders.  The  grooved  biped,  firft  defcribed  by  Ce¬ 
pede,  was  difcovered  in  Mexico  by  M.  Velafques,  who 
tranfmitted  it  to  M.  Polony,  phyfician  in  St.  Domingo, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  France  by  the  vicomtelTe 
de  Fonfanges,  lady  to  the  commandant  of  that  illand.  It 
is  entirely  deftitute  of  hind  legs;  and  the  molt  attentive 
examination  could  not  dilcover  the  fmalleft  trace,  by  which 
one  might  fufpeft  they  had  been  removed  by  accident. 
It  has  many  circumftances  of  refemblance  tv.  the  chalcides 
already  defcribed,  having  its  fcales  fimilarly  difpoled  in 
rings;  but  it  differs  from  that  oviparous  quadruped,  both 
in  wanting  the  hind  legs,  and  by  having  a  very  Ihort  tail, 
while  in  that  lizard  the  tail  is  very  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales,  nearly 
of  .a  .lquare  form,  which  are  difpofedin  half-rings  both  on 


the  back  and  belly  :  the  half- rings  of  the  two  furfaces 
lo  arranged,  that  the  ends  of  thole  on  the  belly  regularly 
abut  againlt  the  intervals  or  lines  of  feparation  between 
the  half-rings  on  the  back;  in  which  circnmftance  it  dif¬ 
fers  farther  from  the  chalcides,  the  fcales  of  which  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  whole-rings  entirely  (unrounding  the  body.  The 
line  where  the  upper  and  lower  half-rings  terminate  form* 
a  channel  or  groove  along  each  fide  of  the  body,  from  the 
head  to  the  anus.  On  the  tail  the  fcales  are  difpofed  in 
complete  rings,  which  entirely  furround  the  body.  The 
edges  of  all  thefe  fcales  form  a  great  number  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  tranfverle  grooves  or  channels,  from  which,  and 
the  deeper  groove  along  each  fide,  the  trivial  name  of  the 
fpecies  is  derived.  In  the  fpecimen  which  forms  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  article,  there  are  150  half-rings  on  the  belly, 
and  31  entire  rings  on  the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
thick,  blunt,  and  rounded.  The  whole  length  of  the  fpe¬ 
cimen  is  eight  inches  and  a  half ;  its  tail  meafures  one 
inch,  and  its  greateft  diameter  one-third  part  of  an  inch  ; 
the  head  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  rounded  at  the 
muzzle,  and  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  the  body ;  the 
upper  furface  being  covered  by  one  large  fcale,  and  the 
muzzle  by  three  fcales,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  half-rings, 
the  two  outer  fcales  having  each  a  ftnall  hole  or  opening 
for  the  noitrils.  The  lower  jaw  is  edged  with  fcales  fome- 
what  larger  than  thofe  on  the  half-rings :  the  teeth  are 
very  fmall:  the  eyes  are  extremely  minute,  and  have  no 
eyelids:  nor  can  any  traces  of  ears  or  auditory  paffages  be 
difcovered.  The  legs  are  each  the  third  part  of  an  inch 
long,  being  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  difpofed  in  rings 
like  thofe  on  the  body;  each  foot  having  four  divided 
toes,  with  long  hooked  claws;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  outer 
toe  there  is  a  protuberance,  like  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
toe.  The  tail  of  this  biped,  being  as  thick  at  the  end  as 
the  head  of  the  animal,  gives  it  fome  general  refemblance 
to  the  genus  of  ferpents  named  Amphilbsena  by  Linnaeus, 
of  which  the  fcales  are  difpofed  in  fimilar  rings :  in  them 
likewile  the  eyes  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  diicemable* 
and  no  auditory  orifices  can  be  dillinguilhed.  The  grooved 
biped  would  certainly  fall  to  be  arranged  with  that  genus, 
were  it  not  for  the  two  feet  diredily  behind  the  head  ;  and 
it  evidently  forms  a  connecting  link  between  ferpents  and 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  through  the  genus  of  amphifbaena 
of  the  former,  and  the  fpecies  chalcides  of  the  latter. 
Having  been  fent  from  America  in  fpirits,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  its  natural  colour;  but  it  feemed  to  be 
green,  rather  lighter  on  the  belly,  and  darker  on  the  back. 
The  habits  of  this  animal  ate  entirely  unknown;  but, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  feps  and  chalcides,  there  is 
reafon  to  prefume  that  its  habits  and  manner  of  life  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  two  lizards. 

87.  Lacerta  bipes,  the  two-footed  lizard  :  fore  feet  none ; 
hind  feet  very  fmall,  didaitylous,  without  claws;  abdo¬ 
minal  fcales  100,  fubcaudal  60.  A  fmall  fpecies,  faid  to 
be  found  in  South  America  and  in  India.  Length  about 
fix  inches  :  diameter  fcarcely  that  of  a  goofe-quill.  Co¬ 
lour  pale  yellow,  minutely  fpeckled  •  with  brown:  head 
fmall;  body  cylindric,  tail  very  Ihort  and  taper,  but  not 
fharp-pointed  :  on  each  lide  the  vent  is  a  fmall  fubuiated 
foot,  which,  being  clofely  examined,  is  found  to  be  divided 
into  two  fmall  and  unequal  toes,  without  claws.  This 
lizard  is  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Mufeum  Adolphi 
Friderici  as  a  fpecies  of  fnake,  under  the  title  of  Anguis 
apes.  It  is  all'o  figured  in  the  fame  w'ork,  but  more  ele¬ 
gantly  in  that  of  Seba.  Though  removed  by  Gmelin  into 
this  genus,  perhaps  the  reader,  upon  due  confideration  of 
what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  article,  may 
think  it  might  better  have  remained  where  Linnceus  firft 
placed  it.  Seba’s  words  rather  confirm  our  opinion: 
“Juft  by  the  anus  are  two  ftnall  excrefcences  like  thorns; 
but  whether  for  the  purpofe  of  generation  is  uncertain.” 

88.  Lacerta  apus,  the  apodal  lizard  :  fore  feet  none; 
hind  feet  very  fmall,  fcarcely  divided  ;  tail  very  long.  In 
this  fpecies  the  feet  are  as  obfeure,  and  as  doubtfully 
placed,  near  the  vent,  as  the  former;  yet  it  is  admitted 
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by  Cepede  as  well  as  other  naturalists  among  the  lizards, 
which  it  is  faid  to  refemble  in  internal  conformation.  It 
is  a  native  of  Greece,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
doubtlefs  of  many  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  though 
it  feems  to  have  been  but  recently  known  to  naturaliits. 
Dr.  -Pallas,  who  difcovered  it  in  the  fouth  of  Siberia,  hav¬ 
ing  been  its  firlt  defcriber.  It  is  found  of  the  length  of 
near  three  feet,  and  fo  perfectly  refembles  the  general 
form  of  a  large  fnake,  that  it  is  not  without  a  near  infpec- 
tion  that  it  is  afcertained  to  belong  to  the  race  of  lizards; 
being  furnished  merely  with  a  pair  of  very  Short  and  fome- 
what  acuminated  proceftes  by  way  of  feet,  Situated  at  a 
vaft  distance  from  the  fore  parts  of  the  body,  nearly  on 
each  fide  the  vent :  the  proceSTes  have  no  divisions  or  toes, 
but  feem  to  form  one  Simple  projection,  with  a  Slight  in¬ 
denture  only.  The  head  is  rather  large,  and  covered  with 
large  fcales :  the  fnout  rather  taper  ;  the  upper  jaw  fome- 
what  projecting  over  the  lower :  the  mouth  moderately 
wide:  the  ears  very  confpicuous:  there  is  no  appearance 
of  neck;  the  body  tapering  in  the  moSt  gradual  manner 
from  the  head  to  the  end  in  the  tail,  which  is  longer  than 
the  body,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  The  whole  animal 
is  covered  with  longitudinal  rows  of  moderately-large 
fcales  with  emarginated  tips,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  form 
fo  many  prominent  or  carinated  lines  along  the  furface, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  body, 
in  any  part,  prefents  a  multangular  outline.  Along  each 
fide  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  near  half  the  length  of 
the  tail,  runs  a  deep  continued  furrow  or  channel.  The 
colour  of  this  lizard  is  a  pale  chefnut  or  ferruginous  above, 
and  pale  yellow-brown  beneath.  It  is  Singular  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  fo  large  a  fize  Should  fo  long  have  remained  unknown 
to  fyftematic  naturalills.  Two  very  Sine  fpecimens  were 
broughtfrom  Greeceby  thelateDr.John  Sibthorp,profeSTor 
of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  animal  fre¬ 
quents  moiSt  and  Shady  places,  and  appears  to  be  of  a 
harmlefs  character.  It  is  represented  at  fig.  14, 

LACER'TA,  the  Lizard,  one  of  the  new  constella¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  added  by  Hevelius  to 
the  48  old  ones,  near  Cepheus  and  Cailiopeia.  This  con¬ 
stellation  contains,  in  Hevelius’s  Catalogue  10  Stars,  and 
in  FlamSteed’s  16. 

LACER'TA,  a  foothfayer  in  Domitian’s  age  who  ac¬ 
quired  immenfe  riches  by  his  art.  Juvenal. 

LACER'TA,/.  in  old  records,  a  fathom. 

LACER'TUS,  /.  in  anatomy,  the  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wriSl. 

LACES'SION,  /  [from  lacejfo,  Lat.  to  provoke.]  The 
aCt  of  provoking  to  anger.  Not  much  vfed.  Cole. 

LA'CEWOMAN,  /.  A  woman  that  fells  lace. 

LACFOD'ERY,  mountains  of  Ireland,  on  the  eaSt  Side 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  it  joins  the  counties  of  Li- 
meric  and  Cork  :  twelve  miles  eaSt  of  Tralee. 

LACH'A.  See  Olimpo. 

LACHANOP'OLIST, /.  [from  >m^uvoh,  Gr.  an  herb, 
and  nu>\io,  to  fell.]  A  feller  of  herbs.  But  not  ufed.  Cote . 

LACHA'NtSM,  /  A  pot-herb  of  any  kind.  Phillips. 

LA'CHAS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito :  fixty  miles  north  of  Quito. 

LACHAWAN'NOCK,  a  mountain  in  the  north-weft- 
ern  part  of  Pennfylvania,  in  North  America. 

LACHAWAN'NOCK,  a  townihip  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennfylvania, 

LACHE,  a  river  of  Thuringia,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  one  mile  north  of  WeifienSee. 

LACHE,  f.  [from  lafcher,  Fr.  to  loofen ;  or  lafche. 
Slothful.]  In  our  laws.  Signifies  Slacknefs  or  negligence; 
as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where  laches  of  entry  is  a  negleCt 
in  the  heir  to  enter ;  and  probably  it  may  be  an  old  En¬ 
glish  word  ;  for,  when  we  fay  there  is  laches  of  entry,  it  is 
the  fame  as  if  it  were  faid,  there  is  lack  of  entry  ;  and  in 
this  Signification  it  is  ufed  Litt.  136.  No  laches  Shall  be 
adjudged  in  the  heir  within  the  age;  and  regularly  laches 
■Shall  not  bar  either  infants  or  femes  covert  for  non-entry 
.fir  claim  to  avoid  defcents ;  but  laches  Shall  be  accounted 
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in  them  for  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to 
the  Slate  of  the  land.  Co.  Litt.  146.  The  law  alfo  deter¬ 
mines,  that  in  the  king  there  can  be  no  negligence,  or 
laches  ;  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his  right.  Co. 
Litt.  90. 

LACH'ELA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  EaSt  Bothnia  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

LACHEL'LO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sefia  nine  miles  weft-fouth-weSl  of  Vercelli. 

LA'CHEN,  a  town  of  Swillerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Near 
it  are  fome  mineral  fprings,  and  in  the  environs  are  found 
crySlals  and  petrifactions:  eight  miles  weft  of  Utznach. 

LACHENA'LIA,  /.  [from  Werncrus  de  Lachenal,  of 
SwiSTerland,  who  published  Specimen  Obf.  medicarum.  Baf. 
1759.  4t0-  and  Obfervationes  botanical  in  vol.  iv.  ACt. 
Helv.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cIrSs  hexandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  coronariae,  (afphodeli,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are-— Calyx  :  none.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  fix,  ereCted  into  a  tube,  oblong,  connate  at  the  bafe, 
unequal ;  the  three  exterior  ones  Shorter,  often  callous  at 
the  tip.  Stamina :  filaments  fix,  awl-Shaped,  upriglit, 
growing  to  the  bafe  of  the  petal,  and  of  the  fame  length 
with  them  ;  anthers  oblong.  Piftiilum  :  germ  fuperior, 
fubovate;  Style  awl-Shaped,  length  of  the  Stamens;  Stigma 
Simple.  Pericarpium :  capfule  iubovate,  three-winged, 
three-celled.  Seeds  feveral,  globofe,  affixed  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle. — EJfenlial  CharaElcr.  Corolla  fix-parted  ;  the  three 
outer  petals  difform  ;  capfule  three-winged ;  cells  many- 
feeded  ;  feeds  globular,  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 

Species.  1.  Lachenalia  orchioides,  or  fpotted-leaved  la- 
clienalia:  corollas  bell-fhaped,  the  three  inner  petals  long¬ 
er;  flowers  fefiite,  leaves  lanceolate,  Shorter  than  the  fcape. 
Bulb  roundiSh,  whitish.  The  wholeof  the  plant  is  fmooth. 
Leaves  ufually  two  from  the  bulb,  from  fix  inches  to  a. 
foot  in  length,  one  always  much  narrower  than  the  other; 
SharpiSh,  thick,  fpreading  at  top,  flattiffi,  Sheathing  and 
channelled  at  bottom,  rough  and  cartilaginous  at  the  edge, 
dirty  green,  marked  with  lines  on  the  infide,  and  having 
dufky  Spots  fcattered  over  them.  Scape  round  upright, 
pale  green  with  duSky  fpots,  commonly  longer  than /he 
leaves.  Flowers  almolt  upright,  the  upper  ones  in  the 
fpike  abortive :  outer  petals  white  with  green  tips ;  inner 
p.ale  yellow ;  antherae  yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

2.  Lachenalia  pallida,  or  pale-flowered  lachenalia:  co¬ 
rollas  bell -Shaped  ;  the  three  inner  petals  longer;  flowers 
on  very  Short  peduncles,  horizontal:  leaves  linear-oblong, 
longer  than  the  fcape.  Bulb  roundiSh,  flatted  a  little, 
the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  Root-leaves  two,  a  foot  long 
and  more,  acute,  channelled  and  Sheathing  at  bottom,  flat 
at  top,  linear-lanceolate,  almoft  equal  in  length,  one  near 
an  inch  in  width,  the  other  much  narrower,  deep  green 
on  both  fides,  unfpotted,  Shining,  quite  entire,  and  not 
rough  about  the  edge.  Scape  round,  Shining,  pale  green, 
unfpotted,  almost  upright,  weak.  Raceme  upright,  three 
inches  long,  with  about  twenty  flowers,  fomewhat  remote, 
and  inodorous.  Jacquin  named  it  mediana ,  becaufe  he 
fuppofed  it  to  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  orchioides 
and  pallida.  It  feems  however  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
latter.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Lachenalia  contaminata, or  mixed-coloured  lachenalia: 
corollas  beil-fhaped;  the  three  upper  petals  longer;  flow¬ 
ers  peduncled  ;  leaves  linear,  awl-Shaped,  channelled. 
Leaves  fmooth,  with  duSky  red  fpots  Scattered  over  the 
upper  furface,  longer  than  the  fcape.  Scape  upright,  Se- 
mi-cylindric,  fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  with  dirty  red  fpots. 
Found  at  the  Cape  by  MaSTon,  and  introduced  in  1774. 

4.  Lachenalia  tricolor,  or  three-coloured  lachenaiia  s 
corollas  cylindrical,  the  three  inner  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  others,  emarginate  ;  flowers  peduncled,  pendulous. 
Leaves  two,  radical,  lanceolate,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
white  lily,  thin,  not  flelhy,  duSky-Spotted  on  the  upper 
furface.  Scape  round,  like  that  of  the  garden  hyacinth, 
fcarcely  a  foot  high  3  almoft  comofe  with  the  abundance  of 
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awl-(haped  braftes  that  fpring  out  below  the  upper  rudi¬ 
ment's  of  flowers.  It  varies  with  yellow,  faffron-coloured, 
blood-red  purple  at  the  tip,  and  greenifh-yellow,  corol¬ 
las  ;  alfo  in  the  proportion  between  the  inner  and  outer 
petals ;  and  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Curtis  re¬ 
marks,  that  it  is  only  at  the  middle  period  of  its  flower¬ 
ing,  that  the  three  colours  which  give  this  plant  its  trivial 
name  are  very  diftinguifhable ;  for,  as  it  advances,  the 
brilliant  orange  of  |he  upper  flowers  dies  away.  The 
fpots  alfo  on  the  leaves,  as  it  advances  into  bloom,  become 
lefs  confpicuous.  Jacquin  obferves,  that  in  his  luteola, 
which  is  probably  not  different  from  this,  fcarcely  two 
plants  in  a  hundred  had  fpotted  leaves.  Native  of  the 
Cape. 

5.  Lachenalia  pendula,  or  pendulous  lachenalia :  corol¬ 
las  cylindrical;  the  three  inner  petals  longer,  entire; 
flowers  peduncled,  pendulous.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
fucculent,  even,  a  (pan  long.  Scape  upright,  round,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves, 
having  a  few  reddifli  fpots  above  the  middle.  Found  at 
the  Cape  by  Mafl'on,  and  introduced  in  1774. 

6.  Lachenalia  viridis,  or  green-flowered  lachenalia:  co¬ 
rollas  cylindrical;  the  three  outer  petals  very  long,  awl- 
fhaped.  Bulb  roundifli,  of  the  fame  form  and  fize  as  the 
garden  hyacinth.  The  whole  plant  inodorous  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  few,  linear,  a  foot  long,  fliarpilh,  quite  entire, 
keeled.  Scape  (lender,  round,  folitary,  fuberecff,  green, 
about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  terminating  in  a  long  ra¬ 
ceme.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Lachenalia  orthopetala,  or  ftraight-petalled  lachena¬ 
lia  :  corollas  funnel-form-tubular ;  the  three  outer  petals 
a  little  fliorter,  bluntifh ;  flowers  ere«5f,  fubpedicelled.  Bulb 
-roundifh,  whitifli.  Leaves  generally  four,  a  foot  long, 
flaccid,  about  four  lines  wide  at  bottom,  awl-ffiaped  above 
the  middle ;  thickifli,  channelled,  acute,  fmooth,  with 
dulky  obfolete  fpots  on  the  lower  furface.  Scape  half  a 
foot  high,  round,  pale  brownifh,  red,  upright,  ending  in 
a  many-flowered  upright  fpike.  Flowers  upright,  on 
fliort  pale  pedicels,  inodorous,  about  thirty,  the  upper 
ones  abortive.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Lachenalia  puftulata,  or  puftuled  lachenalia:  corol¬ 
las  cylindrical ;  the  three  inner  petals  one  fourth  longer 
than  the  outer  blunt;  flowers  erect,  fubfeflile;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate-linear  ;  puftuled.  Root-leaves  two,  fmooth,  un- 
fpotted,  acute,  quite  entire,  almoft  a  foot  long,  flaccid, 
reclining  on  one  fide,  channelled  and  embracing  at  the 
bafe,  flat  above,  revolute  towards  the  end,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  tip  having  raifed  round  fcattered  puftules  on 
the  upper  furface.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Lachenalia  violacea,  or  violet  lachenalia  :  corollas 
eylindrical-three-fided  ;  the  three  inner  petals  reflex,  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  outer;  flowers  pendulous,  peduncled; 
leaves  oblong,  fpotted  on  the  back.  Bulb  roundifli, 
white,  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The  whole  of  the  plant 
is  fmooth.  Root-leaves  two,  oppofite,  lharpifti,  thick, 
fp reading,  quite  entire,  flieathing  at  the  bafe  and  toge¬ 
ther  forming  a  cylinder,  marked  with  lines,  fpotted  all 
over  the  back,  thofe  on  the  pale  (heath  ferruginous,  the 
upper  furface  unfpotted,  almoft  a  foot  long  with  the  (heath, 
one  only  half  the  width  of  the  other.  Scape  a  foot  and 
half  high,  round,  having  oblong  brownifti  fpots  fcattered 
over  it,  afcending.  Flowers  fmall,  drooping,  three-fided 
with  the  bafe  flatted,  having  the  fmell  of  rue  :  outer  pe¬ 
tals  green;  inner,  with  the  filaments  and  ftyle,  violet;  an- 
iherae  rufous.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

jo.  Lachenalia  patula,  or  fpreading  lachenalia  :  corol¬ 
las  bell-lhaped  ;  inner  petals  fpreading  or  reflex,  longer 
than  the  outer  ;  flowers  ereft,  peduncled  ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  fliorter  than  the  fcape,  unfpotted.  Scape  a 
fpan  high,  round,  almoft  upright,  green  obfcurely  varie¬ 
gated  with  ferruginous  fpots,  racemed  and  many-flowered 
at  top.  Native  of  the  Cipe. 

11.  Lachenalia  pundata,  or  dotted  lachenalia :  corollas 
tubular,  incurved  3  inner  petals  a  little  longer  than  the 


outer ;  the  loweft  a  little  fliorter  than  the  two  others ; 
flowers  nodding  peduncled;  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  dot¬ 
ted.  Root-leaves  two,  fliarpifti,  channelled,  quite  entire, 
upright,  half  a  foot  long,  having  bay-brown  fpots  fcat¬ 
tered  over  them  on  both  (ides,  dulky  blood-red  on  the 
back,  glaucous-green  on  the  upper  furface,  whitifli  at  the 
bafe  with  red  dots  and  fpots.  Scape  ten  inches  high, 
round,  upright,  (hining,  with  red  and  pale  fpots  all  over 
it,  few- flowered  at  top.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

xa.  Lachenalia  hirta,  or  rough  lachenalia:  corollas  bell- 
lhaped,  peduncled  ;  leaves  linear,  rough-haired.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  obferved,  with 
feveral  others  not  yet  defcribed,  by  Thunberg. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  preferved 
with  other  Cape  bulbs  in  a  warm  border  covered  with 
glades,  or  in  a  dry  ftove,  or  glafs-cafe.  They  will  moftly 
bear  forcing,  and  their  flowering  may  he  baftened  by  be¬ 
ing  kept  warm  in  the  ftove.  They  are  increafed  by  ofF- 
fets  from  the  bulbs,  or  by  feeds,  when  they  produce  any. 

LACH'ESIS,  f.  [from  Gr.  to  meafure  out  by- 

lot.]  In  mythology,  one  of  the  Parca,  or  Fates.  She 
preflded  over  futurity,  and  was  reprefented  as  fpinning 
the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others,  holding  the 
fpindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered  with  a  garment 
variegated  with  liars,  and  holding  Ipindles  in  her  hand. 
See  Parc.'f.. 

LA'CHISH,  [Heb.  one  that  goes.]  In  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  a  city  fouthward  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Euf^bius 
and  St.  Jerome  tell  us,  that  in  their  time  there  was  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Lachijk,  feven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  fouth¬ 
ward.  Sennacherib  befieged  Lachifli,  but  did  not  take  it. 
From  thence  it  was  that  he  lent  Rablhakeh  againft  Jeru- 
falem.  Here  king  Amaziah  was  (lain  by  his  rebel  fubjefls. 

LACH'LADE,  a  village  near  Warrington  in  Lancalhire, 
remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  its  foil,  on  which  clover 
and  the  fined  grades  naturally  fpring.  The  women  here 
fpin  thread  for  fail-cloth,  the  men  weave  it ;  the  children 
make  bone-lace.  It  has  a  handfome  modern-built  church. 

LACHMANGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Mewat; 
five  miles  north  of  Macherry. 

LACHNiE'A,  f.  [from  Gr.  woolly  or  hairy,  j 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  oftandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  of  vepreculse,  (thymelasre,  JuJf.)  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
permanent ;  tube  long  and  (lender ;  border  four-parted, 
unequal;  the  upper  fegment  the  fmalleft ;  the  other  three 
fegments  reflex  ;  the  middle  one  larger.  Corolla  :  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments  eight,  fetaceous,  upright,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  flower ;  anthers  Ample.  Piltillum  :  germ 
ovate ;  ftyle  filiform,  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  germ  ; 
length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  headed,  hifpid.  Pericarpi- 
um:  none;  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Seed  Angle, 
ovate,  obliquely  acute.  This  genus  differs  from  Paflerina 
only  in  having  an  unequal  calyx. — EJfential  CharaElcr. 
Calyx  none;  corolla  four-cleft,  with  an  unequal  border; 
feed  one,  like  a  berry. 

Species.  1.  Lachnasa  eriocephala,  or  woolly-headed 
lachnasa:  heads  folitary,  woolly;  leaves  imbricate,  in  four 
rows ;  linear,  convex.  2.  Lachnaea  conglomerata,  or 
clufter-headed  lachnaea  :  heads  cindered  ;  leaves  lax,  cy- 
lindric,  truncate,  in  four  rows.  Thefe  are  both  (hrubs, 
and  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  latter  was 
introduced  here  in  1773,  by  Meftrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

LACHNOSPER'MUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  "ha-gy-n,  wool, 
and  feed  ;  on  account  of  the  woollinefs  which  in¬ 

verts  the  feed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngene- 
lia,  order  polygamia-sequalis,  natural  order  com pofitae  dif- 
coideae,  Linn,  (cinarocephalas,  JuJf.) — EJfential  CharaEler. 
Receptacle  hairy  ;  feeds  inverted  with  hairs  ;  calyx  cylin¬ 
drical,  imbricated. 

Lachnofpermum  ericifolium,  a  (ingle  fpecies,  the  Stae- 
helina  fafciculata  of  Thunberg.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  branches  of  this  (hrub  are  divari¬ 
cated,  rigid,  and  downy.  Leaves  very  fmall,  about  half 

a  line; 
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a  line  in  length,  fafciculated,  round,  obtufe,  invefled  with 
down.  Flowers  folitary,  at  the  tops  of  the  little  branches, 
on  fhort  footftalks,  fometimes  in  pairs,  the  fize  of  Staehe- 
lina  fruticofa.  Calyx  cylindrical,  downy ;  fcales  ovate, 
scute,  with  a  naked,  elongated,  fpreading  point.  Seeds 
without  a  proper  crown,  enfolded  with  hairs.  Receptacle 
liairy,  the  hairs  as  long  as  the  florets. 

LACHOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Conftantinow. 

LACHOWIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Brzefc:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pinfk. 

LACH'RYMA  JO'BI,  or  Job’s  Tears.  See  Coix. 

■  LACH'RYMZE,/.  [Latin.]  The  name  of  a  doleful 
kind  of  mufic  : 

Is  your  theorbo 

Turn’d  to  a  diftaff,  fignior  ?  and  your  voice, 

With  which  you  chanted  “  Room  for  a  tally  galant,” 
Turn’d  to  the  note  of  lachrymne  ?  MoJJinger's  Picture, 

LACH'RYMAL,  adj.  [French.]  Generating  tears. — 
It  is  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  that,  upon  any  touch,  the  tears 
might  be  fqueezed  from  the  lachrymal  glands,  to  wadi  and 
clean  it.  Cheyne. 

LACH'RYMARY,  adj.  [ lachryma ,  Lat.]  Containing 
•tears. — How  many  drefles  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity  ?  what  a  variety  of  fhapes  in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps, 
and  lachrymary  veflels  ?  Addifon. 

LACHRYMA'TION,/;  The  aft  of  weeping,  or  flied- 
ding  tears. 

LACH'RYMATORY,  f.  A  fmall  glafs  or  earthen 
phial,  with  a  long  neck,  found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the 
ancients.  Many  antiquaries  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  vef¬ 
lels  ferved  to  colleft  the  tears  of  the  weeping  friends  that 
furvived,  or  of  perfons  hired  for  that  purpofe.  This  be¬ 
lief  was  grounded  on  the  appearance  of  the  opening  of 
thofe  phials,  which  is  generally  furnifhed  with  a  round 
concave  part  well  adapted  for  embracing  the  convexity 
of  the  eye-ball.  On  fome  lachrymatories  are  even  found 
impreflions  of  an  eye,  and  fometimes  of  a  pair  of  eyes. 
But  here,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  the  eye  appears  to  be 
merely  emblematical.  It  may  alfo  be  laid  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  tears  being  preferved  in  thefe  veflels  is  unfupport- 
cd  by  any  ancient  cultom  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  by 
any  well-interpreted  paflage  in  ancient  authors.  This 
opinion,  abfurd  in  itfelf,  was  firft  broached  by  Chiflet ;  it 
foon  fpread  over  Europe,  and  was,  in  fpite  of  its  impro¬ 
bability,  adopted  and  fupported  by  Kirchmann,  Kipping, 
and  many  other  antiquaries.  At  laft  it  was  combated  by 
Scboepflin  and  Paciaudi ;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  appears  to 
be  agreed  on  all  fldes  that  the  lachrymatories  did  never 
contain  any  thing  but  balms  deftined  tomoiften  the  fune¬ 
ral  pile  or  the  alhes  of  the  dead,  or  elfe  the  blood  of  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Many  fpecimens  of  thefe  phials  are  preferved  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  particularly  in  the  Britifli 
Mufenm. 

LACH'SA,  El  Has'sa,  or  Had'sjar,  a  province  of 
Arabia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baflora,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Perfian  Gulf,  on  the  fouth  by  Oman,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  province  of  Nedsjed.  It  is  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  Hadsjar,  and  fometimes  Bahhrein.  The  latter  of 
thefe  names,  in  llriifl  propriety,  belongs  only  to  the  iflands 
of  Aual,  or  Bahhrein.  Lachfa  affords  no  great  variety  of 
productions.  Its  afles  and  camels  are  efteemed  to  be  of 
an  excellent  breed,  and  of  the  latter  fome  thoufands  are 
annually  fold  into  Syria.  In  the  interior  parts  of  this 
province,  the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  dates ;  upon 
.the  coafts,  pearl-fifhing  is  followed  with  advantage;  and 
there  is  a  confiderable  trade  in  foreign  commodities.  This 
country  was  once  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  Arabs  have  long  fince,  however,  fliaken  off  the  Ot¬ 
toman  yoke.  Many  Turks,  defcended  from  the  ancient 
pachas,  Hill  remain  in  the  province,  and  enjoy  confidera- 
We  eilates ;  hut  have  no  fhare  in  the  government.  The 
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province  of  Lachfa  belongs  irt  fovereignty  at  prefent  to 
the  flreik  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  one  of 
the  mod  powerful  in  Arabia.  They  are  fo  far  fpread 
through  the  Defert,  as  often  to  harafs  the  caravans  pafiing 
between  Bagdad  and  Kaleb.  The  greater  part  of  Lachfa 
is  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  and  other  petty  tribes ;  but 
thefe  all  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  fheik  of  Beni 
Khaled.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  cities  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  this  province. 

LACH'SA,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  where 
the  fheik  refides ;  fituated  on  the  river  Aftan,  near  the 
Perfian  Gulf.  Lat.  26.  56.  N.  Ion.  48.  34.  E. 

LACH'TE,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  runs  into  the 
Allier  four  miles  eaft  of  Zelle. 

LACH'WA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Pinfk. 

LACI'DES,  a  village  near  Athens,  where  Ceres  and 
Proferpine  had  a  temple. 

LA'CING,  f.  in  fhip-building,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  pieces  compofing  the  knee  of  the  head,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  top  of  the  hair-bracket,  and  to  which 
the  figure  and  the  ends  of  the  head-rails  are  fecured. 

LACIN'IATED,  adj.  [from  lacinia,  Lat.]  Adorned 
with  fringes  and  borders ;  jagged  or  cut  into  irregular 
fegments. 

LACIN'IUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  of 
the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Ta- 
rentinus  and  the  Adriatic  :  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  being 
deemed  the  Ionian  Sea ;  it  was  famous  for  a  rich  temple 
of  Juno,  furnained  Lacinia,  with  a  pillar  of  folid  gold 
Handing  in  it.  It  received  its  name  from  Lacinius,  a  fa¬ 
mous  robber,  killed  there  by  Hercules.  Now  Capo  delle 
Cotonne,  (from  the  columns  of  Juno’s  temple  ftill  Handing,) 
on  the  north-eaH  coaft  of  Calabria  Ultra. 

LACIP'PO,  or  Lacip'pus,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bos- 
tica. 

LA'CIS,  f.  [from  Aaxi;,  Gr.  a  flit ;  fo  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leaves  being  elegantly  cut.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  digynia.  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — CalyX  and  corolla :  none.  Stamina: 
filaments  very  many,  (forty,)  capillary,  winged  on  both 
fides  below,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  which  is  girt  with 
twelve  fpines  ;  anthera;  oblong,  bifid  at  the  bafe,  acute, 
incumbent.  Piflillum  :  germ  oblong,  angular-flriated  ; 
ftyles  two,  incurved ;  fligmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium;  cap- 
fule  ovate,  eight-Hreaked,  one-celled,  bivalve.-  Seeds  very 
many,  very  fmall,  affixed  to  a  free  ovate  receptacle. — Ef- 
fential  Character.  Caiyx  and  corolla  none ;  filaments 
winged  on  both  fides  below;  receptacle  girt  with  twelve 
fpines ;  capfule  ovate,  eight-Hreaked,  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  many-feeded. 

Lacis  fluviatilis,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Stems  branching,  de¬ 
cumbent;  branchescylindrical,  rough  to  the  touch.  Leaves 
fefiile,  alternate,  cut  deeply  into  feveral  lobes  which  are 
again  equally  cut  into  curled  lobes;  they  are  rough  to  the 
touch  on  both  fides,  divided  their  whole  length  by  a  large 
falient  nerve,  whence  arife  lateral  nerves  that  diverge  over 
each  of  the  larger  lobes;  and  thefe  throw  out  others  which 
fpread  over  the  fmaller  lobes  :  the  larger  leaves  are  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  breadth  ;  un¬ 
derneath  at  each  angle  formed  by  the  nerves,  there  is  a 
fpine  four  or  five  lines  in  length.  At  the  ends  of  the  Hem 
and  branches  come  out  the  flowering-branches,  two  feet 
long  and  more,  the  upper  part  of  which  for  a  foot  in 
length  is  convex  on  one  fide,  and  channelled  on  the 
other;  the  flowers  are  placed  along  each  edge  of  this  im- 
bricately  in  two  rows  ;  the  bottom  is  cylindrical,  naked, 
and  has  only  one  or  two  fmall  leaves  near  its  origin. 
Braftes  to  each  flower,  three,  two  internal  oppofite,  co¬ 
vered  by  a  larger  one,  falling  off  foon  after  the  cxpanficn 
of  the  flower.  Peduncle  an  inch  long,  with  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  fheath  and  three  fcales  at  the  bafe.  Filaments  pur¬ 
ple  with  yellow  antheras.  This  plant  is  called  mourerou  by 
the  Caribs ;  and  thence  Aublet,  as  is  ufual  with  him,  has 
formed  his  generic  name.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and 
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has  been  found  only  on  the  rocks  of  the  great  cafcade  of 
the  river  Sinemari,  the  whole  always  under  water,  except 
the  flowering  branches.  It  is  attached  to  the  rocks  by 
packets  of  fmall  fibres. 

LACISTE'MA,/i  [from  the  Greek  Twms,  a  flit,  and 
dlnp-n,  a  filament;  the  filaments  being  bifid  at  top.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monandria,  order  digynia. 
The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx:  ament;  common  im¬ 
bricated  on  all  fides ;  columnar.  Scales  one-flowered, 
ovate,  concave  ;  two  fmall  linear  fquamules  being  placed 
at  the  Tides  beneath  the  corolla  within  the  fcale.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  four-parted;  tube  none;  divifions  lanceo- 
Jate,  tharp,  fuberefi.  Nedtary  one-leafed,  rotate,  entire, 
fmallerthan  the  corolla,  concave.  Stamina:  filaments  An¬ 
gle,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  nedlary  with  the  germ, 
upright,  incurved  above  the  middle  over  the  germ,  bifid 
at  the  top  ;  antherre  minute,  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ 
globofe;  ftyles  two,  very  fliort,  recurved;  ftigmas  Ample. 
Pericarpium  :  berry  foot-flalked,  obovate,  oblong,  one- 
celled.  Seed  Angie,  oblong. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  ; 
fcale  of  the  ament ;  corolla  four-parted  ;  filaments  bifid  ; 
berry  pediceiled,  one-feeded. 

Laciflema  myricoides,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Stem  arborefcent. 
Branches  round,  fomewhat  knotty,  a(h-coloured,  naked, 
fmoothifli,  fpreading,  branched ;  branchlets  greenifli, 
ieafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth, 
Jomewhat  wrinkled,  with  very  minute  tranfv-erfe  veins, 
quite  entire,  four  inches  long,  fpreading,  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  waving  nerve.  Petioles  fliort,  flattifli,  channelled. 
Spikes  only  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  aggregate,  round, 
ftraight,  fertile,  partly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  partly 
lateral  from  the  fears  of  the  branches.  Obferved  in  Suri¬ 
nam  by  Rolander,  and  at  Jamaica  by  Swartz. 

To  LACK,  v.  a.  f laecken ,  to  leffen,  Dut.]  To  want; 
to  need  ;  to  be  without. — Every  good  and  holy  dertre, 
though  it  lack  the  form,  hath  notwithflanding  in  itfelf  the 
fubftance,  and  with  him  the  force,  of  prayer,  who  regard- 
-eth  the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  flghs  of  the  heart. 
Hooker. 

One  day  we  hope  thou  (halt  bring  back, 

Tear  Boling-broke,  the  juftice  that  we  lack.  Daniel. 

To  LACK,  v.  n.  To  be  in  want. — The  lions  do  lack 
and  fuffer  hunger.  Com.  Prayer. — To  be  wanting. — Perad- 
venture  there  fliall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous  ;  wilt 
thou  deftroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  five  ?  Gencfis. — There 
was  nothing  lacking  to  them;  David  recovered  all.  i  Sa¬ 
muel. 

LACK,  f.  Want;  need;  failure. — In  the  Scripture 
there  neither  wanteth  any  thing,  the  lack  whereof  might 
deprive  us  of  life.  Hooker. — He  was  not  able  to  keep  that 
place  three  days,  for  lack  of  victuals.  Knolles. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufty, 

For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufly, 

And  eat  into  itfelf,  for  lack 

Of  fomebody  to  hew  and  hack.  Hudibras. 

LACK,  Laak,  or  Lauk,  f.  In  Eaft-Indian  compu¬ 
tation,  100,000. 

LACK,  a  townfliip  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennfylvania. 

LACK'- BRAIN,  f  One  that  wants  wit. — What  a  lack- 
brain  is  this  ?  Our  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever  was  laid. 
Shakefpeare. 

LACK'-LINEN,  adj.  Wanting  fhirts. — You  poor,  bafe, 
rafcally,  cheating,  lack-linen,  mate  ;  away,  you  mouldy 
.rogue,  away.  Shakefpeare. 

LACK'-LOVE,yi  One  that  is  indifferent  to  love: 

She  durft  not  lye 

-Elear  this  lack-love ,  this  kill-courtfy.  Shakefpeare. 

LACK-LUS'TRE,  adj.  Wanting  brightnefs: 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lujlre  eye, 

pays  very  wifely,  It  is  ten  o’clock.  Shakefpeare , 
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LACK' AH,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Do¬ 
negal,  which  runs  into  Lough  Glen. 

LACKANWAD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Aurungabad  :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Jafflerabad, 

LACK'AR,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern-Indian  Sea,  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  fix  broad.  Lat.  8. 18.S.  Ion.  128. 
14.  E. 

LACKARA'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  ICafTon. 

LACKA'RI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak? 
129  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Ifpahan. 

_  LACK'ER,  or  Lacquer.,  A  varnifh  applied  upon 
tin,  brafs,  and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnifli- 
ing,  and  to  improve  their  colour. 

The  bafis  of  lacquers  is  a  lolution  of  the  refinous  fub¬ 
ftance  called  feed-lac,  or  rather  fhell-lac,  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
This  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  much  dephlegmated  in  order 
to  diffolve  much  of  the  lac.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  au¬ 
thors  direct  dry  pot-afh  to  be  thrown  into  the  fpirit. 
This  alkali  attrafts  the  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  li¬ 
quid  that  fubfides  diftinifily  from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel.  From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  may  be  feparated 
by  decantation.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de¬ 
phlegmated  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  becomes  impreg¬ 
nated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its  colour, 
and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer  of  imbibing 
moifture  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  diftilling  the  fpirit ;  or,  if  the  artift  has  not  an 
opportunity  of  performing  that  procefs,  he  may  cleanfe 
the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to 
it  fome  calcined  alum,  the  acid  of  which  uniting  with 
the  alkali  remaining  in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitrio- 
lated  tartar,  which,  not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
falls  to  the  bottom  together  with  the  earth  of  the  decom- 
pofed  alum.  To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated  and  purified 
fpirit,  about  three  ounces  of  powdered  (hell-lac  are  to  be 
added  ;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefled  during  fome  days 
with  a  moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then  to  be 
poured  off,  ftrained,  and  cleared  by  fettling.  This  clear 
liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required  colour,  from  cer¬ 
tain  refinous  colouring  fubftances,  the  principal  of  which 
are  gamboge  and  anotto,  the  former  of  which  gives  a  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  latter  an  orange  colour.  In  order  to  give  a 
golden  colour,  two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of 
anotto  ;  but  thefe  colouring-fubftances  may  be  feparately 
diffolved  in  the  tinffure  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required 
may  be  adjufted  by  mixing  the  two  folutions  in  different 
proportions.  When  filver-leaf,  or  tin,  are  to  be  lac¬ 
quered,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  re- 
quifite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on 
brafs.  The  following  compofition  for  brafs-work,  defigned 
to  refemble  gilding,  has  been  much  recommended:  Take 
of  turmeric  ground,  as  it  may  be  had  at  the  dry-falters, 
one  ounce,  and  of  faffron  and  Spanifh  anotto  each  two 
drams:  put  them  into  a  bottle,  with  a  pint  of  highly-rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  moderate 
heat,  occafionally  fhaking  it,  for  feveral  days ;  then  drain 
off  the  yellow  tinfture  thus  obtained,  through  a  coarfe 
linen  doth,  and,  putting  it  back  into  the  bottle,  add 
three  ounces  of  good  feed-lac  grofsly  powdered  ;  place 
the  bottle  again  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  fhake  it,  till  the 
feed-lac  be  diffolved.  The  lacquer  ftrained  as  before  will 
be  fit  for  ufe,  and  mull  be  kept  in  a  bottle  carefully  flop¬ 
ped.  By  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  proportion  of 
anotto,  the  lacquer  will  be  rendered  warmer  and  redder, 
or  cooler  and  nearer  a  true  yellow.  A  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  little  inferior  to  the  former,  may  be  formed  of  one 
ounce  of  tumeric-root  ground,  half  a  dram  of  the  belt 
■dragon’s  blood,  and  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  managed  as 
the  former. 

The  varnifli  for  tin  may  be  made  of  one  ounce  of  tur¬ 
meric-root,  two  drams  of  dragon’s  blood,  and  one  pint 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
other.  The  dragon’s  blood  may  be  increafed  or  diminiih- 
3  wi* 
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ec?,  as  the  reel  or  yellow  is  to  be  the  moll  prevalent ;  and 
for  a  coarfer  lacquer  the  quantity  of  fliell-lac  may  be  Lef- 
fened,  and  the  deficiency  fupplied  by  the  fame  proportion 
of  refill.  .  The  lacquer  for  locks,  nails,  &c.  where  very 
little  colour  is  defired,  may  be  either  fnell-lac  varnilh 
alone,  or  with  a  little  dragon’s  blood  ;  or  a  compound 
varnilh  of  equal  parts  of  Ihell-lac  and  refin,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  dragon’s  blood.  The  manner  of  laying  on  the 
lacquer  is  as  follows :  The  pieces  to  be  lacquered  mull  fit'll 
be  made  thoroughly  clean  ;  and,  if  they  be  new  founded, 
aquafortis  mull  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  When  they  are 
afterwards  heated  by  a  fmall  charcoal  fire,  the  lacquer  is 
laid  on  with  a  proper  bruih,  like  other  varnilhes,  and  the 
pieces  reltored  to  the  heat.  After  the  lacquer  is  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  and  firm,  the  fame  operation  mull  be  renewed  for 
four  or  five  times,  or  till  the  work  appears  of  the  required 
colour  and  brightnefs.  See  Varnish. 

To  LACK'ER,  v.  a.  To  fmear  over  with  lacker: 

What  (hook  the  llage,  and  made  the  people  dare  ? 

Cato’s  long  wig,  flower’d  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair.  Pope. 

LACK'ERGAUT,  a  town  of  Thibet :  forty-live  miles 
jfouth  of  Deuprag. 

LACK  EEING,  /  The  abl  of  varnilhing. 

LACK'EY,y.  [ lacquais ,  Fr.]  An  attending  fervant ;  a 
footboy — Lacqueys  were  never  (o  faucy  and  pragmatical  as 
they  are  now-a-days.  Addijon's  Spectator. 

They  would  fhame  to  make  me 
Wait  elfe  at  door:  a  fellow-counfellor, 

’Along  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys!  Shakefpeare. 

ToLACK'EY,  v.  a.  To  attend  lervilely: 

This  common  body, 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  llream. 

Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide, 

To  rot  itlelf  with  motion.  Skakefpeare. 

So  dear  to  heav’n  is  faintly  chadity, 

That,  when  a  foul  is  found  lincerely  fo, 

A  thoufand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

Driving  far  oft’  each  thing  of  fin  and  guile.  Milton. 

To  LACK'EY,  v.  «.  To  aft  as  a  footboy;  to  pay  fer- 
vile  attendance. — Our  Italian  tranllator  of  the  FEneis  is  a 
foot-poet;  he  lackeys  by  the  fide  of  Virgil,  but  never 
mounts  behind  him.  Dryden. 

Oft  have  I  fervants  feen  on  horfes  ride. 

The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  fide.  Sandys. 

LACK'EYING,y  The  aft  of  attending  as  a  lackey. 

LACK'I,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Bengal:  fifty-fix 
miles  north  of  Dacca. 

LACK'IPOLE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fixteen  miles  north- 
ead  of  Calcutta. 

LACKRICOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  dr¬ 
ear  of  Cicacole:'  twenty-foui4 miles  lbuth-wed  of  Viziana- 
gram. 

LACKRICOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Coim- 
betore:  thirteen  miles  fouth-wed  of  Coimbetore. 

LACKRITAPIL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cuddapa  :  twenty  miles  fouth-wed  Cuddapa. 

LACKWAL'SA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole :  fix  miles  foutli  of  Tickeley. 

LAC'MUS,  or  Litmus.  See  Archil,  vol.  ii. 

LA'CO,  a  river  of  Napies,  which  runs  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  lat.  39.  50.  N.  Ion.  16.  E. 

LACOBE'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
fituated  between  the  mountains  north  of  Comagene,  on 
a  fmall  river  which  ran  into  the  Euphrates  fouth-eall  of 
this  town. 

LACOBRI'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  upon  the  Piforaca, 
fouth  of  Juliobriga,  and  north-ead  of  Pallantia,  belonging 
to  the  Vaccei. 

LACO'LE,  a  river  which  falls  into  Lake  Champlain 
from  the  wed,  five  miles  foutii-fouth-VAeil  of  Nut-Illand, 
after  a  fhort  courfe. 
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LACONCEVAN',  a  town  of  Upper  Siam,  on  the  Me- 
con:  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Porcelon. 

LACON'DY  ISLES,  two  fmall  iflands  among  the  Lac¬ 
cadives,  about  three  miles  apart.  Lat.  10.  33.  N.  Ion.  71, 
'40.  E. 

LACO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography.  See  Lacedaemon. 

LACO'NIA,  in  modern  geography,  the  name  of  a  large 
trac'd  of  land  in  the  Iroquois  country.  North  America.  -See 
Iroquois.  When  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George 
were  fird  difeovered,  they  were  known  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  the  Iroquois' Lakes ;  the  Indians  aifo  that 
were  then  called  the  Iroquois,  are  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mohawk  Nations,  and  the  Mohawks  of, Ca¬ 
nada.  In  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the 
former  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Englilh  ;  the  latter  joined 
the  French.  A  vail  trail  of  land,  that  lies  between  the 
two  above-mentioned  lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  was  grant¬ 
ed,  in  1629,  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  under  a  patent 
they  had  received  from  king  James  I.  to  fir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  captain  John  Mafon,  the  head  of  that  family 
afterwards  didinguilhed  from  others  of  the  fame  name  as 
the  Mafons  of  Conneflicut.  The  countries  fpecified  in 
this  grant  are  faid  to  begin  ten  miles  from  the  heads  of 
the  livers  that  run  from  the  ead  and  fouth  into  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and,  continuing  from  thefe 
in  a  direbt  line  wedward,  extend  to  the  middle  of  Lake 
Ontario;  thence,  being  bounded  by  the  Cataraqui,  or  the 
River  of  Iroquois,  they  take  their  courfe  through  Mont¬ 
real,  to  the  junblion  of  this  river  with  the  Richiieu;  and 
from  that  point  are  inclofed  by  the  lad-mentioned  river, 
till  it  returns  back  to  the  two  lakes.  This  immenfe 
fpace  was  granted  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  La¬ 
conia. 

LACON'IC,  or  Laconical,  adj  \_laconicus,  Lat.  laco- 
nique,  Fr.]  Short,  brief;  from  Lacones,  the  Spartans,  who 
ufed  few  words. —  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  laconicifm  ; 
for  fometimes  I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  quedionary  or 
petitionary  epillles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope. — The  learned 
Plutarch,  in  his  laconical  apothegms,  tells  of  a  fophider, 
that  made  a  long  and  tedious  oration  in.praife  of  Hercules. 
Harrington's  Apologie  of  Poetrie. 

LACONICALLY,  adv.  [from  laconic.']  Briefly;  con- 
cifely. — Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
defirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the  abbot  la~ 
conically.  Camden's  Remains. 

LACON'ICISM,  or  LAC'oNiSM,yi  [ laconifme ,  Fr.  laco- 
nijmus,  Lat.]  A  concife  flyle. — I  grow  laconic  even  be¬ 
yond  laconicifm ;  for  fometimes  I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to 
quedionary  or  petitionary  epillles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope. 
— As  the  language  of  the  face  is  univei'fal,  fo  it  is  very  com- 
prtdieufive:  no  laconifm  can  reach  it.  It  is  the  lliort-hand 
of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal  in  a  little  room.  Col~ 
Her  of  the  AfpcEl. 

LACON'ICUM,  f.  [from  Laconia.]  A  dry  dove  to 
fweat  in  ;  a  flew  ;  a  hot-houfe. 

To  LAC'ONISE,  v.  n.  [from  Laconia .]  To  make  ufe 
of  laconifms  ;  to  acl  the  part  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Not 
much  ufed.  Cole. 

LACO'VIA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica :  fifty-five 
miles  wed  of  Kingdom 

LAC'QUER.  See  Lacker. 

LACRIMO'SO,  adv.  [Italian.]  A  mufical  term,  fel- 
dom  ufed  now,  which  implies  a  plaintive  movement,  in  a 
dyle  of  weeping. 

LAC'SUR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  :  fifty  miles  north-eall  of  Herat. 

LAC'TA,  f.  [law  Lat.]  A  defeat  in  the. weight  of  mo¬ 
ney;  whence  is  derived  the  word  lack.  Du  Frefne. 

LAC'TANT,  [from  the  Lat.  latto,  to  fuck.]  Suck¬ 
ing  ;  giving  milk.  Scott. 

LACTAN'TIUS  (Lucius  Caelius  or  Caeciliuj  Fir- 
mianus),  the  mod  eloquent  of  the  Latin  Chridian  fathers, 
flourilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  circumdances  concerning  his 
family;  and  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  any  more  than  of 
T  his 
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his  native  country,  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  he  was  a  native  of  Firmum,  now 
Fermo  in  Italy,  and  that  from  thence  he  was  called  Fir- 
jnianus  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  he  was  an 
African.  The  latter  hypothefis  derives  fome  weight  from 
the  circumftance  of  his  being  educated  under  Arnobius, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa;  and  it  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  his  writing’ an  itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nicomedia, 
which  probably  contained  a  defcription  of  his  own  jour¬ 
ney  to  that  city.  While  he  ft  udied  at  Sicca,  he  wrote  a 
book,  entitled,  Sympqfiitm,  or  the  Banquet;  by  which  he 
acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that,  when  the  emperor  Di¬ 
ocletian  entertained  the  defign  of  rendering  Nicomedia  a 
rival  to  Rome,  he  was  fent  for  by  him  to  teach  rhetoric 
in  that  city.  As,  however,  he  had  not  many  fcholars 
there,  it  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  who  had  no 
great  value  for  Roman  eloquence,  he  employed  himfelf 
principally  in  writing.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  Laftantius  was  originally  a  heathen,  and  converted 
when  young  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  point  has 
been  examined  by  Lardner,  with  his  ufual  attention  and 
judgment;  who,  from  there  being  no  clear  intimations  of 
his  heathenifm,  or  of  his  converiion  to  Chriftianity,  in 
his  own  works,  or  in  any  ancient  writers  who  have  men¬ 
tioned  him,  was  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was  from 
the  beginning  educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion ;  and 
that  lie  was  a  Chriftian  when  Diocletian's  perfecution  com¬ 
menced  at  Nicomedia,  is  unqueftionable.  How  he  palled 
throngli  that  long  and  dreadful  perfecution,  we  are  not 
informed.  It  appears,  however,  that,  whether  owing  to 
the  unprofitablenefs  of  his  profeflion  and  literary  purfuits, 
or  to  the  difficulties  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
generally  in  narrow  circumftance*,  and  fometimes  fo  poor 
as  to  want  even  neceflaries.  This  extreme  poverty  Du- 
pin  and  Tillemont  are  of  opinion  was  chofen  and  volun¬ 
tary,  and  a  proof  of  his  exalted  virtue  in  the  exercife  of 
mortification  and  felf-denial;  but  to  fuch  a  notion,  the 
language  of  St.  Jerome,  from  which  it  is  deduced,  does 
not  give  any  countenance.  From  this  ftate  of  poverty  it 
is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  relieved,  when  in¬ 
vited  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  into  Gaul,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  Latin  preceptor  to  his  fon,  Crifpus  Caefar;  and,  when 
that  prince  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father,  it  feems 
probable  that  much  notice  was  not  taken  of  him  after¬ 
wards,  but  that,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
left,  without  a  proper  provilion,  to  ftruggle  in  his  old  age 
yith  inconvenience  and  penury.  We  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  of  the  life  of  Ladf antius,  than  the  particulars 
already  mentioned,  excepting  that  he  lived  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  period,  and  that  he  never  pleaded  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar.  With  refpeft  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  Ni¬ 
comedia,  or  of  his  coming  into  Gaul,  or  of  his  death,  no¬ 
thing  can  with  any  certainty  be  now  determined. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fummary  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  this  Chriftian  father.  He  often  fpeaks 
of  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  as 
fuited  to  promote  the  general  good  of  all,  of  every  age, 
fex,  and  condition  ;  fo  that  all  may  attain  to  juft  fenti- 
ments  of  God,  and  be  directed  and  affifted  in  the  way  of 
fiolinefs,  and  obtain  everlafting  happinefs  :  and  he  afferts 
It  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  meaneft  and  pooreft  of  men 
to  attain  to  righteoulheis.  He  afferts  the  freedom  of  man’s 
will,  or,  his-  power  to  do  good'or  evil.  Fie  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  another  life,  or  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  for 
good  rnen,  may  be  proved  by  reafon.  He  did  not  deny 
the  eternity  of  hell- torments.  He  often  afferts  the  great 
value  of  repentance,  and  fays,  that  it  entirely  obliterates 
the  iniquity,  or  guilt,  of  him  who  had  finned;  founding 
his  arguments  upon  the  fuppofitioii,  that  true  virtue  alone 
recommends  men  to  the  divine  acceptance,  and  that  God 
defires  nothing  of  men,  but  fincere  virtue,  or  true  hoi i- 
«efs.‘  Of  the  ends  and  views  of  Chvift’s  coming,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  his  death,  he  fays,  that  Chriit  was  fent  to  teach 
all  nations  under  heaven  the  knowledge  and  vvorihip  of 
ilie  one  only  true  God  5  as.  a  m after  of  virtue,  to  teach 
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the  doClrine  of  righteou Chefs,  and  to  be  an  example  of 
it,  that  men  following  him  might  obtain  eternal  life;  that 
he  was  alio  to  deliver  men  from  an  excefiive  fear  of  death, 
and  enable  them  to  endure  it  with  courage  and  patience; 
and  that  he  lived  in  a  mean  condition,  and  underwent 
the  ignominious  death  of  the  crofs,  that  he  might  be  a 
complete  example  of  virtue,  and  of  patience  under  fuf- 
ferings,  and  that  he  might  more  efpecially  encourage  fuch 
as  are  poor  and  mean  in  this  world.  He  lays  nothing  of 
Chrift’s  death,  according  10  the  creed  of  the  modem  or¬ 
thodox,  as  a  propitiatory  facrifice  for  fin,  or  a  fatisfaftioit 
made  to  divine  juftice  for  the  fins  of  the  human  race.  He, 
likewife,  in  his  Epiltles,  according  to  Jerome,  denied  the 
perfonality  of  the  HolyGhoft;  and,  in  others  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  which  have  reached  modern  times,  fpeaks  differently 
from  the  prefent  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the 
trinity,  and  feveral  other  points.  Hence  he  has  been  cha- 
rabterifed  by  many  learned  moderns  asamiferable  divine, 
who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine. 
Some  have  charged  him  with  Manichreifm  ;  but  he  is  un- 
anfwerably  vindicated  from  that  accufation  by  Lardner, 
He  entertained  the  common  notion  of  that  time  concern¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  many  of  the  angels;  and  he  expected  a 
terre It  rial  reign  of  Chriit  for  a  thoufand  years  before  the- 
general  judgment,  which  happy  period  he  thought  to  be 
near,  and  that  it  could  not  be  deferred  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  jrears. 

Speaking  of  his  charadter  as  a  writer,  Dupin  fays,  that 
he  is  the  molt  eloquent  of  all  the  ecclefiaitical  authors 
who  wrote  in  Latin.  His  ivy le  is  pure,  equal,  and  natu¬ 
ral;  in  a  word,  it  is  extremely  like  Cicero’s;  and  he  jultly 
deferves  the  name  of  the  Chriftian  Cicero,  not  only  for 
the  clearnefs  and  purity  of  his  language,  but  alfo  for  the 
turn  of  his  phrafe,  and  his  manner  of  writing;  which  fo 
much  refembles  that  of  Tully,  that  the  molt  accurate  cri¬ 
tics  have  found  it  difficult  to  point  out  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  :  nay,  there  have  been  fome,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Picus  Mirandula,  who  have  not  hefitated  in 
preferring  his  ftyle  to  Cicero’s.  Lardner  pronounces  him 
to  have  been  “an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  Chriftian 
profeflion  in  his  day  ;  who  employed  his  fine  parts  and  ex- 
tenfive  learning  in  the  ferviceof  religion,  without  worldly 
views  of  any  kind.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  fecures 
him  a  kind  of  veneration.  He  faw  the  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  ftate  of  the  church,  before  Dioclefian’s  perfecution; 
he  was  alfo  witnefs  of  that  dreadful  feene,  and  afterwards 
law  the  flourifhing  condition  of  Chriftians  under  Conftan¬ 
tine.  His  eminent  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
elleem  of  two  great  emperors,  of  different  religions.  His 
uncommon  honefty  and  fimplicity,  and  earneft  zeal  for* 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  all  truth  in  general,  appear  in 
his  wmrks  ;  where  alfo  his  learning  is  very  confpicuous. 
But  we  had  feen  more  proofs  of  this,  if  his  Epiltles,  and 
other  works  now  loft,  had  come  down  to  us.  He  had,  as 
it  feems,  a  certain  vehemence  and  impetuofity  of  natural 
temper,  not  uncommon  in  Africans,  which  upon  fome 
occafions  hindered  his  confidering  and  weighing  what 
might  be  faid  on  both  Tides  of  a  queltion.  At  the  fame 
time,  poifibly,  we  are  indebted  to  that  fire,  which  iup- 
ported  him  in  the  fatigues  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
then  communicating  it  to  others.”  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  InJHtutionum  Libri  VII.  and  is  a  noble  production, 
containing  a  raoll  folid  and  fpirited  confutation  of  the 
writings  of  two  heathens  of  note,  who  publilhed  pieces 
againft  the  Chriftian  religion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
perfecution  under  Dioclelian  ;  and  intended,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  a  general  anfvver  to  all  others,  who  already  had, 
or  might  afterwards  oppole  the  Chriftian  doctrine.  Cri¬ 
tics  have  widely  differed  in  their  judgment  concerning 
the  time  of  writing  and  publilhing  them  ;  but  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates  in  favour* 
of  the  opinion  of  Cave  and  Lardner,  who  confider  them 
to  have  been  compofed,  for  the  molt  part  at  leaft,  under 
the  perfecution  of  Dioclelian,  though  perhaps  they  were 
not  publilhed  fill  after  it  was  over.  Of  the  preceding  we 
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have  alfo  an  abridgment,  entitled  Injlitutionum  Epitomt, 
infcribed  by  Ladlantius  to  his  brother  Pentadius.  This 
was  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  in  St.  Jerome’s  copy,  and 
was  fo  in  thofe  which  reached  modern  times,  till,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  learned  world,  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect 
copy  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at 
Turin,  by  Dr.  Chriftopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  and  publifhed 
by  him  at  Paris  in  1712.  A  curious  account  of  the  ma- 
nufcript,  and  the  fortunate  difcovery  of  it,  may  be  read  in 
the  preliminary  difl'ertation,  and  in  M.  la  Roche’s  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Literature.  This  abridgment  is  a  ufeful  book, 
containing  in  it  fome  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  Infti- 
tutions  themfelves.  In  his  treatife  De  Ira  Dei,  which  is 
particularly  commended  by  Jerome  as  a  learned  and  ele¬ 
gant  piece,  and  a  complete  treatife  upon  the  fubjedt,  Lac- 
tantius  endeavours  to  prove,  that  God  is  capable  of  anger 
as  well  as  of  mercy  and  companion;  and,  in  his  treatife 
De  Opijicio  Dei,  he  eftabliffies  the  dodtrine  of  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence,  by  demonllrating  the  excellence  of  his  principal 
work,  which  is  man,  giving  an  elegant  defcription  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  the  properties  or  faculties 
of  the  foul.  What  we  have  already  noticed  are  the  only 
works  remaining,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
genuine  produdlions  of  Ladlantius.  Refpedling  the  well- 
known  book  De  Mortibus  Pcrfecutcrum,  the  learned  world 
has  been  divided  in  opinion;  one  party  maintaining  that 
it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  that  father,  and  the  other  that  it 
carries  ftrong  intrinfic  marks  of  having  been  written  by 
another  hand.  The  reader  may  find  a  reference  to  the 
authors  on  both  fides  the  queftion  in  Lardner.  Whether 
it  be  genuine  or  not,  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  work, 
containing  a  fhort  account  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  under  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the 
death  and  refurredlion  cf  Chrift  to  Dioclefian;  and  then 
a  particular  hiftory  of  the  perfecution  railed  by  that  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  caufes  and  fprings  of  it;  as  likewife  the 
mrferable  deaths  of  the  chief  inftruments  employed  in  it. 
This  piece  furnifhes  us  with  feveral  remarkable  facts, 
which  are  recorded  no-where  elfe.  It  is  a  work  which 
none  of  the  ancients  after  the  time  of  Jerome  have  no¬ 
ticed  ;  and  was  firft  publifhed  by  Stephen  Baluze,  in  the 
i'econd  volume  of  his  Mifcellanea,  in  the  year  1679.  No¬ 
thing  need  be  faid  of  the  poems  De  Phanice,  De  Pafcka, 
and  De  PaJJione  Domini,  which  are  joined  with  the  works  of 
Ladlantius  in  molt  editions,  but  are  now  generally  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  fpurious.  The  editions  of  this  father’s  works 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  moll  of  them  mentioned  by 
Cave  and  Pupin.  The  firft  edition  was  publilhed  at  Rome, 
in  14.68,  in  folio,  by  Conrad  Lewenheim;  and  the  laft, 
which  is  the  moft  corredl,  was  edited  at  Paris,  in  1748,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  by  the  abbe  Lenglet.  Fabricii  Bibl. 
Eccl.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  Lardner. 

LAC'TARY,  adj.  [laftareus,  Lat.]  Milky ;  full  of  juice 
like  milk.-— From  laElary  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a 
white  and  lacleous  juice  difperfed  through  every  part, 
there  arile  flowers  blue  and  yellow.  Brown. 

LAC'TARY,  f.  \_IaElarium,  Lat.]  A  milk-houfe. 

LACTATION,  f.  \_la£io,  Lat.]  The  adl  or  time  of 
giving  fuck.  See  Infant. 

LACTE'AL,  adj.  [from  lac,  Lat.]  Milky;  conveying 
chyle  ofthe  colour  of  milk. — As  the  food  paffes,  the  chyle, 
which  is  the  nutritive  part,  is  feparated  from  the  excre- 
mentitious  by  the  laCleal  veins;  and  from  thence  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  blood.  Locke. 

LACTE'AL,  f.  The  veflel  that  conveys  chyle. — The 
mouths  of  the  ladleals  may  permit  aliment,  acriminious  or 
not  fufficiently  attenuated,  to  enter  in  people  of  lax  con- 
flitutions,  whereas  their  fphindters  will  fhut  again!!  them 
in  fucli  as  have  ftrong  fibres.  Arbulhnot. 

Tliefe  veflels  were  not  known  to  Erafiftatus  and  Hero- 
philus,  but  are  diftinclly  mentioned  by  Galen.  It  was 
fiuppofed,  very  early,  that  they  conveyed  the  nutriment 
from  the  inteftines;  but,  as  ufually  the  liver  was  confi- 
dered  to  be  the  part  in  which  the  blood  was  elaborated, 
Jhefe  vefTels  were  faid  to  terminate  in  that  organ.  Plates 
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ftill  exift  in  which  they  are  reprefented  as  taking  this 
courfe,  though  it  had  been  contradicted  by  Galen.  To 
Afeliius  the  credit  of  the  difcovery  has  been  given,  and 
the  exadt  day  fixed,  viz.  the  23d  of  June,  1622,  when 
opening  a  dog  for  an  experiment  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  :  bat,  in  reality,  he  faw  them  only  as  Galen  and  his 
predeceffors  had  done ;  and,  fo  far  from  tracing  their 
courfe  to  the  thoracic  dudt,  he  defcribed  them  as  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  liver.  He  faw,  however,  their  valves  ;  and 
conjedfured,  rather  than  demonftrated,  that  they  receive 
their  contents  by  orifices  opening  into  the  inteftines.  It 
is  fingular  that  he  had  not  connedted  with  this  difcovery 
the  defcription  of  the  thoracic  dudl  by  Euftachius,  in 
1563,  which  would  at  once  have  cleared  up  the  principal 
circumftances  of  this  courfe  of  the  lymph  or  chyle.  Afel¬ 
iius  never  faw  the  ladleals  in  the  human  body,  but  fup¬ 
pofed  their  exiftence  from  analogy  ;  and  it  was  twelve 
years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1634,  that  Veflingius  firft  difico- 
vered  them,  and  added,  in  the  year  1649,  the  revival  of 
the  difcovery  of  Euftachius,  viz.  the  exiftence  of  the  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  the  ladleals  and  lymphatics,  the  thora¬ 
cic  dudf.  Rudbeck,  nearly  at  the  fame  era,  without  any 
previous  communication,  difcovered  the  lymphatics  in 
quadrupeds  ;  and  about  the  ye.1ct.1654  traced  the  dudf  in 
the  human  body.  About  the  kva^time  our  countryman. 
Dr.  Jolyfe,  allb  difcovered  the  eftcleals  -and  lymphatics, 
without  any  knowledge  of  Rudbetk’s  fuccefs.  As  thefe 
authors  difcovered  them  in  man  and  in  quadrupeds,  fo 
Bartholine  feems  firft  to  have  feen  them  in  fifh. 

The  lymphatics  and  ladleals  are  the  fame  in  ftrudlure, 
di  reef  ion,  and  office.  The  lymphatics  fometimes  carry 
a  milky  fluid,  and  the  ladleals  aferous  one;  each  conveys 
occafionally  blood,  diffolved  or  fnfpended  offeous  matter; 
in  fliort,  every  thing  which  nature  requires  to  be  removed 
from  the  cellular  or  other  cavities  of  the  body. 

The  ladleals  arife  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  from 
beginnings  almoft  imperceptible  :  they  run  along  the  in- 
teltines  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  freely  anaftomifing 
with  each  other  ;  but  the  courfe  of  the  contents  of  thefe 
veflels  is  oppofite  to  that  of  the  blood.  This  longitudi¬ 
nal  diredfion  is  continued  for  fome  w'ay  ;  and  the  ladteal 
then  turns  towards  the  mefentery,  at  an  angle  more  or  lefs 
acute.  This  lengthened  courfe  is  probably  defigned  for 
fome  peculiar  purpofe,  probably  for  the  animalifation  cf 
this  newly-introduced  aliment.  The  veflel  then  proceeds 
to  the  glands  interpofed,  in  which  they  are  loft,  and  from 
which  limilar  veflels  of  larger  iize,  but  lefs  numerous, 
emerge.  Thefe  are  ftyled  glands  of  the  firft  order,  as  in 
their  courfe  to  the  thoracic  dudt  other  glands  are  found. 
In  the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  numerous  valves  are  inter¬ 
pofed  to  prevent  regurgitation  ;  fo  that  fometimes  a  lac¬ 
teal,  injedled  with  quickfilver,  refembles  rather  a  firing  of 
filver  beads  than  a  continuous  veflel.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  ladleals  to  the  firft  order  of  glands  there  are  few'  anaf- 
tomofes ;  but  before  entering  the  glands  they  are  minute¬ 
ly  divided.  It  fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  a  ladteal, 
when  it  arrives  at  a  gland,  will  creep  over  it  without  be¬ 
ing  immerfed  in  it;  and,  at  others,  a  trunk  will  pafs  at  a 
little  diftance.  The  ladleals,  which  come  off  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  canal,  pafs  through  fewer  glands  than  thofe 
from  the  ileon  ;  and  in  old  age  many  of  the  glands  are 
obliterated.  In  the  duodenum,  perhaps,  the  more  perfect 
chyle  is  feparated  ;  and  in  old  perfons  the  fluids  are  lb 
highly  animalifed,  that  lefs  precaution  is  neceflary  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  new>  aliment.  In  the  colon,  the  caecum,  and 
redtum,  no  lacteals  have  been  difcovered;  though,  from 
the  numerous  lymphatic  glands  in  the  mefocolon,  lacleais 
miifl  exift  there.  From  the  glands  the  ladteals  pafs  on 
to  the  thoracic  dtidl,  and  probably,  in  their  courfe,  anaf- 
tomofe  with  fome  of  the  lymphatics.  Dr.  Harvey  difco¬ 
vered  the  lymphatics  in  the  year  3616.  In  1627  they 
were  publilhed  by  another  author.  Uzzalius  difcovered 
the  ladleals  in  a  dog,  running  to  the  mefenteric  glands,  in 
the  year  1662. 

LACTE'OUS,  adj.  Milky. — Though  we  leaye  out  the  . 

lacleous  - 
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ladleous  circle,  yet  are  there  more  by  four  than  Philo  men¬ 
tions.  Brown. — Lacteal;  conveying  chyle. — The  lungs  are 
fuitable  for  refpiration,  and  the  lablccus  veffels  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  chyle.  Bentley. 

LAC'TES,  f.  The  fmall  guts  ;  the  fweetbre'ad  ;  the 
row;  the  milt  of  fifties.  Not  much  ufed.  Phillips. 

LACTES'CENCE,  f.  Tendency  to  milk,  or  milky  co¬ 
lour. — This  ladlefcence  does  commonly  enfue,  when,  wine 
being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vegetable  concre¬ 
tions,  that  abound  with  lulphureous  corpufeles,  fair  water 
is  fuddenly  poured  upon  the  folution.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

LACTES'CENT,  adj.  Producing  milk,  ora  white  juice. 
- — Amongft  the  pot-herbs  are  fome  laElcfcent  plants,  as  let¬ 
tuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholefome  juice.  At. 
buthnot. 

LAC'TIC,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  milk:  pre¬ 
pared  from  milk. 

Lactic  Acid.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  360. 

LACTIF'EROUS,  adj.  \lac  zndfero,  Lat.]  What  con¬ 
veys  or  brings  milk. — He  makes  the  breads  to  be  nothing 
but  glandules,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 
knots,  each  whereof  hat1,  its  excretory  veflel,  or  lablijerous 
duft.  Ray  on  the  Creatio an-An  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a  inilf  ’'juice,  as  the  fow-thiftle  and  the 
like.  But  the  namer jSjflaBiferous,  or  laElefcent ,  is  given  to 
all  thofe  plants  whicn  abound  with  a  thick  coloured  juice, 
without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  tar  not  ;  for  in 
fome  it  is  yellow,  in  others  red. — Moft  lactiferous  plants 
are  poifonous,  except  thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which 
are  generally  of  an  innocent  quality.  Ency.  Brit. 

LACTIF'IC,  or  Lactifical,  adj.  Producing  milk. 
Scott. 

LACTOM'ETER,  f.  The  pame  of  an  inftrument  for 
the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  different  qualities  of  milk. 
It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dicas,  mathematical  inftrument 
maker,  in  Liverpool ;  and  a  defcription  of  it  is  given  in 
the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Lancafter.  This  lactometer 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  afcertain  the  ricnnefs  of  milk  from 
its  fpecific  gravity  compared  with  water,  by  its  degree  of 
warmth  taken  by  a  ftandard  thermometer,  on  comparing 
its  fpecific  quality  with  its  warmth,  on  a  fcale  conftrufted 
for  this  particular  purpofe;  and  by  which,  if  the  principle 
be  right,  may  be  difcovered,  not  only  the  qualities  of  the 
milk  of  different  cows,  paftures,  food,  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
grains,  &c.  but  alfo,  probably,  which  may  be  the  bell  milk 
or  bell  paftures  for  butter,  and  which  for  cheefe.  This 
inftrument,  however,  is  but  in  its  infancy;  and,  till  repeat¬ 
ed  experiments  have  confirmed  its  efficacy,  it  would  be 
premature  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  At  prefent  it 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Liverpool  workhoufe  in  afcertaining 
goodnefs  of  the  milk  confumed  there. 

LACTU'CA,  J.  [a  ladle,  from  its  milkinefs.]  Let¬ 
tuce;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order 
polygamia  aequalis,  natural  order  of  cornpofitas  femiflof- 
culofae,  (cichoracese,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  common  imbricated,  cylindric;  fcales  very  many, 
iharp,  membranaceous  on  the  margin.  Corolla  :  com¬ 
pound  imbricated,  uniform  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  very 
many,  equal.  Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  truncated, 
four  or  five  toothed.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ;  anther  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum  :  germ 
iubovate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas 
two,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx  converging, 
ovate-cylindric.  Seeds  :  folitary,  ovate,  acuminate,  even, 
compreffed.  Down  capillary  ;  on  a  long  ftipe,  attenuated 
below.  Receptaculum  :  naked. — EJfential  Charabler.  Ca¬ 
lyx  imbricate,  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous  mar¬ 
gin  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  feeds  even,  with  a  Ample  ftipi- 
tate  down. 

Species.  1.  Laftuca  quercina,  or  oak-leaved  lettuce: 
leaves  runcinate,  toothletted,  acute,  even  underneath  ; 
ftem  fmootli.  Root  perennial,  flelhy.  Stem  upright,  nar¬ 
row,  ufually  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  but  jibme- 
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times  fix  feet  high  ;  even,  unbranched,  terminated  by  an 
upright  narrow  raceme  of  flowers.  Lower  leaves  run- 
cinated  ;  upper  pinnatifid,  with  toothletted  acute  feg- 
ments ;  they  are  not  at  all  prickly  underneath,  and  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  Sonchus  oleraceus,  or  common  fow-thiftle. 
Flowers  as  in  L.  lativa^yellow  ;  calyx  fmooth,  fometimes 
dotted  with  red  ;  corollets  five-toothed ;  down  white. 
Ray,  who  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  at  Cambridge,  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  oak,  are  of  a 
deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the  garden-lettuce,  fmalier,  and 
few  at  the  root,  before  it  grows  up  into  a  ftalk.  In  its 
whole  habit  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  wild  than  the  gar¬ 
den  lettuce.  Native  of  Sweden  and  Germany. 

2.  Laftuca  intybacea,  or  endive-leaved  lettuce  :  leaves 
runcinate,  tooth-ciliafe,  blunt,  embracing;  ftem  panicled. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmooth  and  milky.  From  an  annual 
root  the  ftem  rifes  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  round,  up¬ 
right,  green,  leafy  at  bottom,  dividing  at  top  into  rod-like 
leaflefs  branches.  Native  of  South  America. 

3.  Laftuca  fativa,  or  garden-lettuce:  leaves  rounded; 
ftem-leaves  cordate;  ftem  corymbed.  Leaves  large,  milky, 
frequently  wrinkled,  ufually  pale  green,  but  varying  much 
in  colour,  form,  &c.  in  the  different  varieties.  Stem  ftrong, 
round,  two  feet  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  height, 
bearing  abundance  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  The  feeds 
are  a  little  fmalier  than  in  L.  lcariola,  but  more  turgid, 
narrowing  very  much  below,  marked  with  feven  crenu- 
late  ftreaks,  afh-bay  coloured  or  whitifh.  The  down  is 
very  foft  and  fugacious,  and  placed  on  a  ftipe  the  length 
of  the  feed.  The  native  place  of  the  garden-lettuce  is 
unknown  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  mere 
creature  of  cultivation,  from  one  of  the  wild  ones.  The 
firft  printed  authority  we  have  for  its  cultivation  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  of  Turner  in  1562;  but  we  probably  had  it 
much  earlier. 

The  common  or  cultivated  lettuce  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  cooling  and  wholefome  properties  ;  and,  as 
it  contains  a  milky  juice  of  an  opiate  nature,  it  in  conle- 
quence  promotes  fleep.  Lettuce  is  alio  in  fome  degree 
laxative  and  aperient,  and  is  proper  in  hot  bilious  dilpo- 
fitions.  The  feeds  of  lettuce  are  of  an  emollient  nature, 
and  are  ranked  atnoygft  the  cold  feeds  of  the  old  materia 
medica.  They  unite  with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
emullion  or  milky  liquor,  which  has  nothing  of  the  ape¬ 
rient  bitternefs  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  emullion  of  almonds  :  this  emullion 
of  lettuce  has  however  been  fuppofed  of  a  mere  refrige¬ 
rating  nature  than  that  of  almonds,  and  hence  has  been 
preferred  in  heat  of  urine  and  other  diforders  ariling  frotn 
acrimony  or  irritation.  The  feveral  varieties  cultivated 
in  kitchen-gardens  for  ufe  are,  1.  Common  or  garden  let¬ 
tuce.  2.  Cabbage-lettuce.  3.  Cilicia.  4.  Dutch  brown. 
5.  Aleppo.  6.  Imperial.  7.  Green  capuchin.  8.  Ver- 
Tailles,  or  upright  white  Cos.  9.  Black  Cos.  10.  Red 
capuchin.  11.  Roman.  12.  Prince.  13.  Royal.  14. 
Egyptian  Cos.  Garden-lettuce  is  named  in  German  gar¬ 
ten/a/at ;  in  Dutch,  tuinfalade,  or  latuw  ■,  in  French,  laitue 
cultivee,  ou  commune.  Labluca  a  little  changed  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing*  word  in  the  European  languages  for  lettuce  :  in 
Ruffian,  Danilh,  and  Swedifti,  it  is  laktuk  ;  in  Italian,  lat - 
tug  a  ;  in  Spanilh,  lechnga  ;  in  Portuguefe,  leituga. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  lettuce  poffefles  narcotic- 
properties  ;  till  lately,  however,  none  had  extrafted  from 
it  a  fubftance  poffeffing  all  the  properties  of  opium.  Dr. 
Coxe  of  Philadelphia  has  proved  (American  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranlaftions,  vol.  iv.)  that  the  infpiffated  milky  juice 
of  the  common  lettuce  is  real  opium,  and,  according  to 
every  appearance,  of  a  better  quality  than  the  eaftern  ; 
for  the  principal  virtues  of  this  medicine  are  believed  to 
refide  in  the  extra&ive  matter  ;  and,  by  comparative  expe¬ 
riments,  it  was  found  that  ten  grains  of  extractive  mat¬ 
ter  were  taken  up  by  two  ounces  of  rain-water  from  twenty 
grains  of  lettuce-opium  ;  while,  from  the  fame  quantity 
of  common  opium,  only  nine  grains  were  taken  up  by  an 
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-equal  quantity  of  the  fame  water.  The  ten  grains  of  the 
former  which  were  left  on  the  filter,  being  affufed  with 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  again  filtered  on  the  tenth 
day  after,  left  on  the  filter  feven  grains.  The  quantity  of 
refinous  matter,  then,  was  three  grains.  The  eleven  grains 
left  from  the  common  opium,  by  a  fimilar  treatment,  were 
found  alfo  to  contain  three  grains;  the  portion  infoluble 
either  in  water  or  alcohol  being  eight  grains.  The  refin 
being  afterwards  precipitated  from  the  alcohol  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water,  that  of  the  lettuce  appeared  whiter  than 
the  other.  By  trials  made  in  the  Pennfylvania  liofpital, 
and  by  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Coxe  upon  himfelf,  the 
lettuce-opium  was  found  to  poffefs  all  the  properties  of 
the  common. 

The  milky  juice  from  which  the  opium  is  prepared 
exifts  in  the  ftalk  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is 
not  indiferiminately  depofited  throughout,  but  is  placed 
in  appropriate  veffels  running  longitudinally  in  the  woody 
or  fibrous  part  of  the  ftalk.  The  internal  or  medullary 
part  of  the  plant  is  foft,  and  perfeftly  bland  to  the  tafte  ; 
abounding  in  a  tranfparent  mucilaginous  juice,  which  has 
not  the  fmalleft  analogy  to  the  milky  one  above-mentioned. 
The  belt  time  for  collefting  the  milky  juice  is  when  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  feed  :  before  this  it  has  not  ac¬ 
quired  its  medical  properties,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
produce  is  by  no  means  fo  confiderable.  It  is  procured 
In  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  poppy,  i.  e.  by  incifions; 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  poppy  they  are  longiru- 
dinal,  but  in  the  lettuce  they  muft  be  circular.  A  very 
moderate  depth  fufffees.  It  exudes  freely  in  milky  drops, 
which  may  be  either  immediately  collected,  or  fullered  to 
dry  on  the  ftalk,  and  then  feraped  off  and  depofited  in 
proper  veffels. 

All  the  fpecies  of  lettuce  contain  opium  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  proportion.  The  common  lettuce,  as  has  before  been 
©bferved,  produced  that  made  life  of  by  Dr.  Coxe;  but 
our  fifthl'pecies,  the  Laftuca  virofa,  contains  it  molt  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  prefent  fpecies,  however,  fiiould  perhaps  be 
preferred  ;  as  it  will  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  the  druggift.  The  fale  of 
the  fupernumerary  plants  would  probably  more  than  repay 
the  expence  attending  the  cultivation  of  thofe  intended  for 
opium;  indeed,  a  number  of  plants  generally  run  to  feed 
and  are  loft,  at  prefent,  which  might,  and  we  hope  in  fu¬ 
ture  will,  be  made  to  turn  to  good  account.  See  the  re¬ 
cent  communications  of  Dr.  Duncan  to  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  as  printed  in  their  Memoirs,  or 
abridged  in  the  Medical  Journal  for  Aug.  1812. 

4.  Laftuca  fcariola,  or  prickly  lettuce  :  leaves  vertical, 
prickly  on  the  keel.  Root  biennial,  very  full  of  milky 
juice,  as  is  every  part  of  the  plant.  Stem  ereft,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  round,  prickly,  leafy,  branched  at  the  top 
Into  a  fort  of  panicle,  confiding  of  numerous  pale-yellow 
flowers;  the  flowering-branches  do  not  fpread  out,  but 
point  upwards.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe: 
with  us  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  as  near 
Denny-abbey,  &c. 

5.  Laftuca  virofa,  or  ftrong-feented  lettuce  :  leaves  ho¬ 
rizontal,  prickly  on  the  keel,  and  toothed  :  ftem  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  prickly  below.  Root-leaves  oblong- 
•wedge-fliaped,  toothed  at  the  edge  :  ftem-leaves  fagittate, 
embracing,  either  entire  or  pinnatifid,  lharply  toothed  : 
floral-leaves  fagittate,  half  embracing,  broau  at  the  bafe, 
tapering  to  a  fharp  point,  one  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower¬ 
ing  branch  :  thefe  are  fpreading.  Flowers  numerous, 
yellow,  feflile,  or  on  fliort  peduncles,  with  a  fmall  leaf  at 
the  bafe  of  each,  and  others  ftill  fmaller  on  them.  Seeds 
furrowed  and  rough  ;  very  like  thofe  of  L.  fativa  in  all 
refpecls,  except  that  the  edges  and  ftreaks  near  the  top  of 
the  feed  are  rendered  rough  by  very  minute  prickles. 
According  to  Gerard  and  Haller,  this  is  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  which,  though  bitter,  acrid,  and  fetid  in  l'ome 
degree,  is  however  much  milder  than  this,  and  may  eafily 
be  diftiuguilhed  from  L.  virofa  by  its  paler  colour,  its  lefs- 
fpreading  branches,  and  its  vertical  leaves.  Native  of  the 
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fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  by  hedges,  ditch-banks,  and 
borders  of  fields.  In  England,  at  the  World’s  End  near 
Stepney,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Black- 
walland  Wool  wich  ;  Burwell-pit  and  otherplaces  in  Carn- 
bridgefliire  ;  old  walls  in  Bungay,  Suffolk;  Marfton-lane, 
Oxfordfhire  ;  in  a  ftone  quarry  at  Thorp  Arch  in  Yorkfhire. 

This  fpecies  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  which  the 
opiate  power  is  of  very  confiderable  ftrength,  infomuch  that 
it  may  occafionally  be  ufed  in  the  manner  of  common  opium. 
It  may  be  collefted  by  fuffering  the  juice  to  drain  from 
the  wounded  parts  of  the  plant;  and  then  by  drying,  in 
the  manner  of  opium,  it  may  be  made  into  pills.  Sir  John 
Hill,  in  his  Btitifh.  Herbal,  recommends  this  to  be  prac- 
til'ed  in  April  and  May.  When  dried,  it  diflblves  freely 
in  wine,  and  is  laid  to  be  an  excellent  anodyne;  the  dofe 
of  which  is  a  tea-fpoonful  in  a  glafs  of  water,  anfwering 
all  the  purpofes  of  laudanum.  Dr.  Collin  relates  twenty- 
four  cafes  of  dropfy,  out  of  which  twenty-three  were  cured 
by  taking  the  extraft  in  dofes  from  eighteen  grains  to 
three  drams  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  commonly  proves 
laxative,  promotes  urine  and  gentle  fvveats,  and  removes 
the  thirft.  It  muft  be  prepared  when  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

6.  Laftuca  faligna,  or  leaft  lettuce:  leaves  haftate-linear, 
feflile,  prickly  on  the  keel.  Leaves  fagittate  at  the  bafe, 
the  lower  pinnatifid'  i'egments  few,  alternate,  ligulate, 
finely  toothed,  u  ■  fharp  point  at  the  end,  fomewhat 
hooked,  the  terminating  one  long;  the  upper  entire,  ligu¬ 
late;  the  midrib  not  always  prickly.  Linnaeus  remarks, 
that  the  leaves  are  vertical,  nearly  as  in  L.  fcariola.  Na¬ 
tive  of  France,  Saxony,  the  Palatinate,  Silefia,  Swifferland, 
Auftria,  Carhiola,  Piedmont,  England,  on  the  banks  of 
ditches,  and  in  paftures  in  a  chalky  foil. 

7.  Laftuca  tuberofa,  or  tuberous-rooted  lettuce  :  leave; 
fpinulofe-toothed  ;  ftem  almoft  Ample  5  root  tuberous, 
manifold.  The  whole  plant,  and  even  the  calyx,  abound¬ 
ing  in  a  white  milk,  which  turns  to  an  orange-colour 
when  expofed  to  the  air. 

8.  Laftuca  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  lettuce:  leaves  lan- 
ceolate-enfiform,  embracing,  toothed,  unarmed.  This 
differs  from  L.  fativa  in  having  a  higher  ftem;  the  leaves 
four'times  longer,  and  narrower;  the  flowers  in  a  long 
terminating  compound  raceme,  not  a  corymb.  Native  of 
Canada.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1726,  and 
probably  earlier  at  Badminton. 

9.  Laftuca  Indica,  or  Indian  lettuce :  leaves  lanceolate- 
eniiform,  feflile,  unequally  toothed.  This  bears  a  great 
iimilitude  to  the  preceding;  it  agrees  with  that  in  its  lof¬ 
ty  narrow'  ftature,  and  the  fhort  ftipes  to  the  feeds  ;  but 
the  leaves  are  more  toothed,  and  tne  teeth  are  unequal  ; 
the  leaves  l'carcely  petioled,  by  no  means  embracing  ;  the 
panicle  more  branched,  and  floriferous.  Obferved  in  the 
ifland  of  Java  by  Olbeck.  Native  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

10.  Laftuca  perennis,'  or  perennial  lettuce  :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  tooth-pinnate  ;  fegments  toothed  upwards.  Root 
perennial,  compofed  of  many  long  flefhy  fibres,  which 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  fpread  pretty  far  in  the 
ground.  Stems  feveral,  ftrong,  dividing  towards  the  top 
into  feveral  branches.  Root-leaves  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  having  fix  or  feven  deep  jags  almoff  to  the  midrib, 
toothed  on  their  upper  fide,  the  teeth  acuminate;  ftem- 
leaves  ftiorter,  with  fewer  jags  ;  thofe  immediately  below 
the  flower- (talks  are  almoft  entire.  Flowers  terminating, 
on  {lender  branching  peduncles,  fuftaining  from  two  to 
four  flowers;  corollas  deep  purple  or  blue.  Native  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Cultivated  in  1633. 

11.  Laftuca  Auguftana,  or  Aofta  lettuce  :  leaves  entire, 
toothed,  fharply  hooked,  the  midrib  fmooth.  Root  an¬ 
nual,  fufiform.  Stem  the  height  of  a  man,  fmooth,  up¬ 
right,  very  ilightly  ftriated,  branched  about  the  middle  ; 
branches  upright,  lubdivided.  The  whole  plant  is  very 
fmooth  and  milky,  without  any  virofe  fmell.  Found  in 
Tandy  places  by  the  torrent  that  defeends  from  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  in  the  valley  of  Aofta  between  St.  Pierre 
and  VillanovJW 
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Monf.  Villars  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names  L. 
Chaixi,  hecauf'c  it  was  difcovered  by  M.  Chaix.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  it  is  different  from  this.  Parkinfon’s  Cicho- 
reum  Conffantinopolitanum  has  i’ome  affinity  to  it.  The 
leaves  of  Cafpar  Bauhin’s  L.  folio  oblongo-acuto  feem  alio 
to  approach  it  a  little  ;  but  it  is  diftindt  from  both. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  lettuce  is  fown 
for  cutting  very  young,  to  mix  with  other  final]  fallad- 
herbs  ;  and  is  only  different  from  the  cabbage-lettuce  in 
being  a  degeneracy  therefrom,  or  rather  the  fecond  is  an 
improvement  by  frequent  cultivation  from  the  firll ;  for, 
if  the  feeds  are  faved  from  fuch  plants  of  the  latter  as  did 
not  cabbage  clofely,  the  plants  produced  from  that  feed 
will  degenerate  to  the  firff  fort,  which  is  by  the  gardeners 
called  iapped-lettuce,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other, 
which  they  call  cabbage-lettuce.  The  feeds  of  the  firff, 
which  are  commonly  faved  from  any  of  the  plants,  with¬ 
out  having  regard  to  their  gbodnefs,  are  generally  fold  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  efpecialiy  in  dry  feafons,  when  thefe 
plants  always  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  feeds  5 
though  fometimes  this  feed  tv  fold  in  the  feed-fnops,  and 
by  perfons  who  make  a  trade  of  felling  feeds,  for  the  cab¬ 
bage-lettuce,  which  is  often  the  occalion  of  people’s  being 
difappointed  in  their  crop  ;  fo  that  this  fort  Ihould  never 
be  cultivated  hut  to  be  cut  up  very  young,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  this  is  the  only  good  fort,  and  may  be  fown  any 
time  of  the  year,  obferving  only  in  hot  weather  to  fow  it 
in  ffiady  borders,  and  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  upon 
warm  borders;  but  in  winter  it  fhould  be  fown  under 
glaffes,  otherwife  it  is  fubjebt  to  be  deffroyed  by  fevere  froffs. 
The  cabbage-lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through 
the  whole  feafon.  The  firff  crop  is  generally  fown  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  upon  a  warm  fpotof  ground;  and,  w'hen  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  thinned-out  to  the  diftance 
of  ten  inches  each  way,  which  may  be  done  by  hoeing 
them  out,  as  is  praflifed  for  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  &c. 
provided  you  have  no  occafion  for  the  fuperfluous  plants ; 
otherwife  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
another  fpot  of  good  ground  at  the  fame  diftance,  which, 
if  done  before  the  plants  are  too  large,  they  will  fucceed 
very  well,  though  they  will  not  be  fo  large  as  thofe  which 
are  left  upon  the  fpot  where  they  were  fown,  but  they 
will  come  fomewhat  later,  which  will  be  of  fervice  where 
people  do  not  continue  lowing  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  the  fummer.  You  muff  alfo  obferve,  in  fowing 
the  fucceeding  crops,  as  the  feafon  advances,  to  choofe  a 
fhady  moift  lituation,  hut  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  other- 
wife  in  the  heat  of  fummer  they  will  run  up  to  feed  be¬ 
fore  they  cabbage.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  you 
Ihould  fow  the  laft  crop,  which  is  to  ftand  over  the  win¬ 
ter;  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  thin  upon  a  good  light  foil, 
in  a  warm  fituation;  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  mult  be  hoed-out,  fo  as  they  may  ftand  lingly;  and 
cut  down  all  the  weeds  to  clear  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  October  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  where,  if  the  winter  is  not  very  fevere,  they  will 
ftand  very  well ;  but,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  a  crop,  it  will 
be  advifeable  to  plant  a  few  upon  a  bed  pretty  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  where  they  may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
in  fevere  froffs  they  Ihould  be  covered  with  mats  and  ltraw, 
or  peafe-haulm,  to  fecure  them  from  being  deffroyed  ; 
and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
out  into  a  warm  rich  foil,  at  the  diftance  before-mention¬ 
ed;  but  ftill  thofe  which  grow  under  the  wall,  if  they  ef- 
cape  the  winter,  and  are  fullered  to  remain,  will  cab¬ 
bage  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  removed  again  ;  but  you 
muff  obferve  not  to  place  them  too  dole  to  the  w'all, 
which  would  occafion  them  growing  up  tall,  and  prevent 
their  being  large  or  hard.  In  order  to  lave  good  feeds  of 
this  kind,  you  Ihould  look  over  your  lettuces  when  they 
are  in  perfection,  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  hard,  and 
grow  low,  Ihould  have  fticks  thruft  into  the  ground,  by 
the  fides  of  as  many  of  them  as  you  intend  for  feed,  to 
mark  them  from  the  reft;  and  you  Ihould  carefully  pull 
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up  all  the  reft  from  amongft  them  as  foon  as  they  begirt 
to  run  up,  if  any  happen  to  be  left,  left,  when  they  are 
run  up  to  flower,  they  Ihould,  by  the  intermixing  their 
farina  with  the  good  ones,  degenerate  the  feeds.  The 
feeds  fhould  always  be  faved  either  from  thofe  which  flood 
through  the  winter,  or  thofe  which  were  fown  early  in 
the  fpring  5  for  the  late  ones  very  feldom  perfect  their 
feeds. 

The  Cilicia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and  upright. 
Cos-lettuces,  may  be  fown  at  the  following  times:  The 
firff:  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  at  the  latter  end  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm  light  foil  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ; 
and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  trans¬ 
plant,  thofe  which  are  fown  on  the  hot-bed  fhould  be 
planted  on  another  warm  bed  about  four  inches  afunder 
row  from  row,  and  two  inches  diftanceAn  the  rows,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fiiade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  a  larger  fhare  of  air 
admitted  to  them  daily,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak ; 
but,  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain,  allowing  them  iixteen  inches  room  every 
way,  for  thefe  large  forts  mult  not  be  planted  too  near 
each  other.  Thofe  which  were  fown  in  the  full  ground 
will  be  later  before  they  come  up;  fo  fhould  be  either 
hoed  out,  or  tranfplanted  into  another  fpot  of  ground,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  foil  be  good  ;  after  they  have  taken  new 
root,  you  mult  carefully  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
which  is  the  only  culture  they  will  require,  except  the 
black  Cos-lettuce,  which  fhould  be  tied  up  when  they  are 
full  grown,  in  the  manner  as  was  directed  (vol.  iv.  p.594.) 
for  blanching  of  endive,  to  whiten  their  inner  leaves,  and 
render  them  crifp,  otherwife  they  are  feldom  good  for 
much,  rarely  cabbaging  without  this  affiftance.  When 
your  lettuces  are  in  perfection,  you  fhould  look  over  them, 
and  mark  as  many  of  the  belt  of  them  as  you  intend  for 
feed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  directed  for  the 
common  cabbage-lettuce,  being  very  careful  not  to  fuffer 
any  ordinary  ones  to  feed  amongft  them,  as  was  before 
obferved,  which  would  prove  more  injurious  to  thefe  forts 
than  to  the  common,  as  being  more  inclinable  to  degene¬ 
rate  with  us,  if  they  are  not  carefully  faved.  You  may 
alfo  continue  thefe  forts  through  the  whole  feafon  of  let¬ 
tuce,  by  fowing  them  in  April,  May,  and  June,  obferv¬ 
ing,  as  was  before  directed,  to  fow  the  Jate  crops  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before 
they  grow  to  any  fize;  but  in  the  mid’dle  of  September 
you  may  fow  of  thefe  forts  to  abide  the  winter;  which 
plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  under  glaffes,  or  into 
a  bed,  which  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  in  order 
to  be  covered  in  the  winter,  otherwife  in  hard  winters 
they  are  often  deffroyed  ;  but  you  muff  conftantly  let 
thefe  plants  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  only  covering  them  in  hard  rains  orfrofty 
w'eather;  for,  if  they  are  kept  too  clofely  covered  in  win¬ 
ter,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  a  mouldinefs,  which  foon  rots 
them.  In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  out 
into  a  rich  light  foil,  allowing  them  at  leaft  fixteen  inches 
diftance  each  way;  for,  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  they 
are  very  fubjeCl  to  grow  tall,  but  feldom  cabbage  well;, 
and  from  this  crop,  if  they  fucceed  well,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fave  your  feeds  ;  though  you  fhould  alfo  fave  from  that 
crop  fown  on  the  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  fome¬ 
times  it  happens,  that  the  firff:  may  fail  by  a  wet  feafon5 
w'hen  the  plants  are  full  in  flower,  and  the  fecond  crop- 
may  fucceed,  by  having  a  more  favourable  feafon  after¬ 
wards  ;  and,  if  they  fhould  both  fucceed,  there  will  be  no 
harm  in  that,  fince  the  feeds  will  grow  very  well  when- 
two  years  old,  and,  if  well  faved,  at  three  ;  but  this  will 
not  always  happen. 

The  molt  valuable  of  all  the  forts  of  lettuce  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  the  Egyptian  green  Cos,  the  Verfailles  or  white 
Cos,  and  the  Cilicia ;  though  feme  people  are  very  fond 
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To  well  in  the  London  markets  as  the  other,  nor  are  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed.  Indeed  of  late  years,  fince  the  white 
Cos  was  commonly  cultivated,  it  obtained  the  preference 
of  all  the  other  forts,  until  the  Egyptian  green  Cos  was 
introduced,  which  is  fo  much  fweeter  and  tenderer,  that 
it  is  by  all  good  judges  efteemed  the  bell  fort  of  lettuce 
yet  known.  This  fort  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  winters  full  as  well  as  the  white  Cos  :  but  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  its  cabbaging,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  wet,  this, 
being  very  tender,  -is  very  fubjeft  to  rot. 

The  brown  Dutch  and  green  capuchin  lettuces  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the  fame  feafons  as  was  di- 
refted  for  the  common  cabbage-lettuce  ;  and  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  to  hand  the  winter, 
where  many  times  thefe  will  abide  when  molt  of  the  other 
forts  are  dellroyed,  and  therefore  they  will  prove  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  a  time  when  few  other  forts  are  to  be  had  5 
they  will  alfo  endure  more  heat  and  drought  than  mod: 
other  forts,  which  renders  them  very  proper  for  late  fow- 
ing ;  for  it  often  happens,  in  very  hot'  weather,  that 
the  other  forts  will  run  up  to  feed  in  a  few  days  after  they 
are  cabbaged,  whereas  thefe  w  ill  abide  near  a  fortnight  in 
good  order,  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  cut  the  forwarded 
fird,  leaving  thofe  that  are  not  fo  hard  cabbaged  to  be  lad. 
If  fome  plants  of  thefe  two  lad  forts  are  planted  under 
frames,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  October,  they  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  in  April,  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who 
are  lovers  of  lettuce;  and  being  covered  by  glades  will 
render  them  tender.  In  faving  thefe  feeds,  the  fame  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  only  fuch  as  are  very  large 
and  well  cabbaged,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  degenerate, 
and  be  good  for  little. 

The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and  prince,  lettuces,  are 
pretty  varieties,  and  cabbage  very  early;  for  which  rea- 
fon  a  few  of  them  may  be  preferved,  as  may  alfo  fome  of 
the  Aleppo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fpotted  leaves ;  though 
very  few  people  care  for  any  of  thefe  forts  at  table,  when 
the  other  more  valuable  ones  are  to  be  obtained;  but  in 
a  fcarcity  thefe  may  fupply  the  place  pretty  well,  and  thefe 
forts  are  very  proper  for  foups.  The  feeds  of  thefe  mud 
alfo  be  faved  from  fuch  as  cabbage  bed,  otherwife  they 
•will  degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little.  In  faving  feeds 
of  all  thefe  forts  of  lettuce,  you  diould  obferve  never  to 
let  two  forts  ftand  near  each  other;  for,  by  their  farina 
mixing,  they  will  both  vary  from  their  original,  and  par¬ 
take  of  each  other.  There  diould  be  a  dake  fixed  down 
by  the  fide  of  each,  to  which  the  dem  diould  be  fadened, 
to  prevent  their  being  broken,  or  blown  out  of  the  ground 
by  wind,  to  which  the  Cilicia,  Cos,  and  the  other  large- 
growing,  lettuces,  are  very  fubject  when  they  are  in 
dower.  You  mud  alfo  obferve  to  cut  fuch  branches  of 
the  large-growing  lettuce  as  ripen  fird,  and  not  wait  to 
have  the  feed  of  the  whole  plant  ripe  together,  which  ne¬ 
ver  happens;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  branches  will  be 
ripe  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  others;  and,  when 
you  cut  them,  they  mult  be  fpread  upon  a  coarfe  cloth  in 
a  dry  place,  that  the  feeds  may  dry,  after  which  you 
fhould  beat  them  out,  and  dry  them  again,  and  then  pre¬ 
ferve  them  for  ufe,  being  careful  to  hang  them  up  where 
mice  and  other  vermin  cannot  come  at  them;  for,  if  they 
do,  they  will  foon  eat  them  up. 

The  wild  forts  are  eafily  raifed  from  feed.  Perennial 
lettuce  fpreads  at  the  roots,  and  may  be  increafed  by  fuck¬ 
ers.  SeeCHONDRiLLA,  Prenanthes,So n chus, and  Ulva. 

LACTU'CA  AGNI'NA.  See  Valeriana  Locusta. 

LACTUCIM'INA,  f.  With  phyficians,  the  aphthce ; 
fmall  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Phillips. 

LACTUCI'NA,  f.  In  heathen  mythology,  the  goddefs 
who  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  corn  while  loft  and 
milky  in  the  ear. 

LACTU'MIA,  f.  With  furgeons,  the  achor ;  a  crufted 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  head. 

LACTU'MINA,  J.  The  thrulh  ;  fmall  ulcers  in  the 
mouth. 

LACU'NA,yi  [Latin,]  In  old  records,  a  ditch  in  which 
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water  ftands;  a  dike;  a  furrow  fora  drain;  a  blank  in  a 
writing. 

LACU'NYE,  f.  fin  anatomy,  fmall  pores  or  paffages  in 
the  urethra. 

LACU'NAR,  f.  in  architecture,  an  arched  roof  or  ciel- 
ing  ;  the  cieling  of  a  portico. 

LACUNA'TION,  f.  A  perforation;  the  a£t  of  making 
holes.  Cole. 

LACUN'OSE,  adj.  in  natural  hiftory,  having  many 
fmall  pits  or  dents  in  the  furface. 

LA'CUS,  f.  [Latin.]  A  Handing  pool  of  water. 

LACY'DES,  a  Greek  philofopher  of  the  middle  acade¬ 
my,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  the  difciple  of  Arcefi- 
laus,  whom  iie  alfo  fucceeded  in  the  academic  chair.  He 
was  very  poor  in  his  youth  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
humble  circumftances,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  intenfe  application  to  his  Itudies,  his  graceful  manner 
of  fpeaking,  and  entertaining  converfation.  At  the  death" 
of  Arcefilaus,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  Olympiad,  he  fucceeded  to  his  office,  and 
adhered  to  his  doftrines  without  making  any  innovation 
in  them.  He  taught  in  a  new  fchool,  which  however  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  academic  grove.  This  was  a  gar¬ 
den  which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  had  cauled  to  be 
made,  and  prelented  to  him,  which  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Lacvdean  garden.  That  prince,  who 
was  a  lover  of  philofophy,  entertained  a  high  efteem  for 
Lacydes,  and  fent  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  his  court; 
to  which  he  anfwered,  that  the  portraits  of  kings  fhould 
be  viewed  at  a  diftance.  After  teaching  philofophy 
twenty-fix  years,  he  refigned  the  employment  to  his  dif- 
ciples  Telecles  and  Evander,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-firit  Olympiad.  He  had  a  goofe,  which 
was  fo  much  attached  to  him,  that  it  followed  him  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  5  and,  when  the 
animal  died,  our  philofopher,  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
his  wifdom,  folemnifed  its  funeral  obfequies  with  as  much 
magnificence  as  if  it  had  been  his  fon  or  brother.  The 
caufe  of  his  death,  which  may  be  attributed  to  himfelf, 
was  ltill  more  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  he  fell  the  viftim  oF 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  was  brought  on  him  by  an  in¬ 
dulgence  in  exceflive  drinking,  about  the  year  215  B.C. 
Diog.  Laert.  Enfield's  Hijl.  Phil. 

LAD,  f.  [leobe,  Sax.  which  commonly  fignifies  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  fomelimes,  fays  Mr.  Lye,  a  boy.]  A  boy  ;  a 
{tripling,  in  familiar  language. — Too  far  from  the  ancient 
forms  of  teaching  leveral  good  grammarians  have  depart¬ 
ed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  fuch  lads  as  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  other  fchools.  Watts. 

We  were 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 

But  fuch  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal.  Shakcfptare „ 

A  boy  ;  a  young  man,  in  paftoral  language  : 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 

But  pin’d  away  in  anguilh,  and  felf-will’d  annoy.  Spenf:' 

LAD,  old  preterite  of  to  lead.  —  And  by  her  in  a  line 
a  milk-white  lamb  fhe  lad.  Spenfer. 

LAD,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Reut :  thirty-fix- 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Stephanowze. 

LA'DA,  or  Lade,/!  Hath  divers  fignifications,  in  old 
law- writings :  ift.  From  the  Saxon  latiuan,to  convene  or 
alfemble,  it  is  taken  for  a  lathe,  or  inferior  court  of  juf- 
tice.  adl y,  It  is  ufed  for  purgation  by  trial,  from  ladian; 
and  hence  the  lada  Jimplex,  and  lada  triplex,  or  lada  plena , 
among  the  Saxons,  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and 
Henry  I.  3d ly,  Lada  is  applied  to  a  lade,  or  courfe  of 
water ;  Camden  ufes  water-lade,  or  water-courfe ;  and 
Spelman  fays,  that  lada  is  a  canal  to  carry  water  from  wet 
grounds  ;  fometimes  lada  fignifies  a  broad  way.  qthly. 
The  mouth  of  a  river;  from  ladian,  becaufe  the  water  is 
there  clearer;  hence  Cricklade,  Lechlade,  See. 

LAD'ANUM,/  in  botany.  See  Cistus,  Galeopsis, 
and  Lamium.. 

LA'DASj 
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LA'DAS,  a  celebrated  courier  of  Alexander,  born  at 
Sicyon.  He  was  honoured  with  a  brazen  ftatue,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  crown  at  Olympia.  Martial.  Juvenal. 

I.AD'DER,  f.  [hlabpe,  Sax.]  A  frame  made  with 
fteps  placed  between,  two  upright  pieces. — I  faw  a  ftage 
created  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  capable 
of  holding  four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  two  or  three  lad¬ 
ders  to  mount  it.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Now  ftreets  grow  throng’d,  and  bufy  as  by  day; 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  fome  the  engines  play, 

And  fome  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire.  Dryden. 

Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. — Then  took  fiie  help 
to  her  of  a  fervant  near  about  her  hufband,  whom  fhe 
knew  to  be  of  a  hafty  ambition  ;  and  fuch  a  one,  who, 
wanting  true  fufficiency  to  raife  him,  would  make  a  lad¬ 
der  of  tiny  mifchief.  Sidney. 

Lowlinefs  is  young  ambition’s  ladder , 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.  Shakefpearc. 

A  gradual  rife. — Endow’d  with  all  thefe  accomplifhments, 
we  leave  him  in  the  full  career  of  fuccefs,  mounting  fait 
towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclefialtical,  which  he  hath 
a  fair  probability  to  reach.  Szoift. 

Scaling- Ladders,  in  the  military  art,  are  ufed  in  efca- 
lade,  when  a  place  is  to  be  attempted  by  furprife.  They 
are  of  various  forts  :  fome  are  of  ropes,  and  fome  of  wood  ; 
fome  are  made  of  feveral  joints,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  put  together,  and  to  form  ladders  of  different  length, 
according  to  the  fervice  required.  There  is  a  fort  ufed 
in  England,  much  of  the  fame  make  as  the  common  lad¬ 
ders,  except  that  the  fteps  turn  about  wooden  pegs,  fo 
that  the  poles  may  be  brought  near  each  other,  or  to  (hut 
like  a  parallel  ruler.  Thefe  are  very  convenient  for  car¬ 
riage. 

Ship- Ladders,  derive  their  names  from  the  feveral 
hatchways  or  other  parts  where  they  are  fituated.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  fome  of  a  particular  conftiudftion,  as  the 
accommodation-ladder,  and  the  quarter-ladder.  The 
accommodation -ladder  is  a  fort  of  light  ftaircafe,  occafion- 
ally  fixed  on  the  gangway  of  the  admiral,  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  fleet.  It  is  furnifhed  with  rails  and  entering- 
ropes,  covered  with  red  baize,  and  the  lower  end  of  it  is 
kept  at  a  proper  diltance  from  the  (hip’s  fide  by  iron-bars 
or  braces,  to  render  the  palfage  more  convenient  to  thofe 
who  enter  or  leave.  Quarter -ladders  are  two  ladders  of 
rope,  depending  from  the  right  and  left  fide  of  the  fhip’s 
Hern,  whereby  to  defcend  into  the  boats  which  are  moored 
aftern,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  along-fide  of  the  fliip,  or 
to  ule  them  for  any  other  occafion. 

Ladder -Ways,  the  openings  in  the  decks  where  the 
ladders  are  placed. 

LAD'DER  to  HEAVEN,  in  botany.  See  Conval- 

-LARIA. 

LAD'DESS,/.  [from  lad.]  A  lafs. 

LADE,/  See  Lada. 

To  LADE,  v.  a.  prefer,  laded ;  part,  paflive,  laded  or 
laden :  [from  hlafcen,  Sax.]  It  is  now  commonly  written 
lead. — To  load  ;  to  freight  ;  to  burden. — And  they  laded 
their  afles  with  corn,  and  departed  thence.  Gcnejis. — The 
experiment  which  flieweth  the  weights  of  feveral  bodies 
in  comparifon  with  water,  is  of  ufe  in  lading  of  fnips,  and 
(hewing  what  burden  they  will  bear.  Bacon. — Thus,  if  the 
cargo  with  which  a  fhip  is  laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her 
burden  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  goods;  and,  if 
it  is  light,  fhe  carries  as  much  as  fhe  can  Jlow,  to  be  fit 
for  the  purpofesof  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  ge¬ 
nerally  eftimated  at  looolb.  in  weight,  a  veffel  of  200  tons 
ought  accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,0001b. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  fhe  floats;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  (he  can¬ 
not  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  it  as  her 
hold  will  contain.  Ency.  Brit. 

Laden  in  Bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freighted  with  a 
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cargo  which  is  neither  in  cafks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold;  being  defended  from  the  moif- 
ture  or  wet  of  the  hold  by  a  number  of  mats  and  a 
quantity  of  dunage.  Such  are  ulually  the  cargoes  of  corn, 
fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

To  LADE,  v-  a.  [from  hlaban,  Sax.  to  draw.]  To 
heave  out;  to  throw  out. — They  never  let  blood;  but  fay, 
if  the  pot  boils  too  faff,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any 
of  the  water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire  ;  and  fo 
they  allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abfiinence  and  cool¬ 
ing  herbs.  Temple. 

He  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  them, 

Saying  he’ll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  Shakefpearc. 

LADE,  an  ifland  of  the  Aigean  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia  minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle  between  the  Perfians 
and  Ionians. 

LADEINOEPO'LE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Olonetz :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Petrozavodlk. 
Lat.  61.  56.  N.  Ion.  33.  50.  E. 

LAD'ENAW,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  two  miles  fouth  of 
T  ulln. 

LA'DENBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Ofnabruck  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ofnabruck. 

LA'DENBURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  :  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Manheim,  and  forty  foiuh-fouth-eaft  of 
Mentz.  Lat- 49.27.  N.  Ion.  8.  40.  E. 

LADET'SCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Czaflau. 

LAD'JA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  being  produced  by 
Brahma,  fimilarly  with  Labha  ;  a  being  which  Brahma, 
or  the  creative  power  of  the  deity,  produced  from  his  lips 
when  peopling  the  world.  Labha  is  a  perfonification  of 
appetite  or  paffion,  and  the  word  in  Sanfcrit  has,  as  in 
many  other  languages,  a  labial  meaning,  indicating  the 
fource  of  the  being  thus  produced.  On  that  occafion 
Kama,  a  perfonification  of  love  or  defire,  fprung  from  his 
heart  in  the  form  of  a  beauteous  female  ;  and  Brahma,  look¬ 
ing  on  her  with  amorous  emotions,  was  informed  by  the 
Munis  that  five  was  his  own  daughter;  he  fhrunk  back, 
and  Ladja,  a  perfonification  of  fhanie,  a  bhtfhing  virgin, 
was  produced.  Brahma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by  its 
emotions  toward  Kama,  purified  it  by  partially  metamor- 
phofing  it  into  ten  females,  who  were  refpeftiv.ely  efpouled 
by  the  Munis.  See  Muni. 

LA'DIES  I'SLAND.  See  Lady’s  Island. 

LADIKI'EH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
anciently  Laodicea  :  twenty  miles  welt  of  Cogni. 

LA'DING,  /  Weight;  Burden. — It  happened  to  be 
foul  weather,  lb  that  the  mariners  caft  their  whole  lading 
over-board  to  fave  themfelves.  L' Ef  range. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others,  burnt  and  rent, 

With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went.  Waller . 

Bill  (/Lading.  See  Bill,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

LAD'ISLAUS  I.  king  of  Hungary,  fon  of  Bela  I.  was 
born  in  1041.  He  was  a  very  martial  prince,  and  joined 
his  brother  Geyfa  in  a  war  againft  Solomon  the  fon  of 
Andrew,  whom  he  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  defeating 
at  the  bloody  battle  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Geyfa.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1078,  Ladiflaus  was  chofen  by  the  Hates  to 
fucceed  him,  but  would  not  wear  the  crown  till  Solomon 
had  abdicated  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  rebellious 
Walachians,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia,  through  the  gift  of  his  After,  who  was  widow  of 
the  laft  king  of  Dalmatia.  He  expelled,  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Chuni,  or  Huns,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom, 
and  killed  their  king  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  the  Ruffians  and  Poles,  and  obliged  both 
nations  to  fue  for  peace.  Having  thus  rendered  his  do¬ 
minions  fecure  on  all  fides,  he  ftudied  to  make  them  flou- 
rifh  by  the  arts  of  peace;  built  churches,  encouraged 
commerce,  and  publifhed  an  improved  code  of  laws.  He 
had  made  great  preparations  for  joining  the  firft  crufade, 
when,  in  an  expedition  into  Bohemia,  he  was  attacked 
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by  a  difeafe  which  carried  him  oft’  in  1095,  after  a  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  feventeen  years.  His  obedience  to  the  papal 
fee  procured  him  the  honour  of  canonization  from  pope 
Geleftine  III. 

LAD'ISLAUS  III.  king  of  Hungary,  furnatned  Kuhn,  or 
the  Bold,  came  to  the  throne  in  1272,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Stephen  IV.  Soon  after  his  accefiion,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  emperor  Rodolph,  he  defeated  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  king  Othogar,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  affion.  Re¬ 
turning  victorious  to  his  country,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  repudiated  his  lawful  wife,  in  order 
to  indulge  in  debauchery  with  fome  women  of  the  Tartar 
nation  of  Cumans.  He  opprefled  his  nobles,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  churches  and  monafteries  ;  and,  paying  no  re-, 
gard  to  the  admonitions  of  a  legate  fent  from  Rome  to 
reclaim  him,  was  excommunicated  by  him.  Meantime 
his  neglect  of  the  government,  and  the  difaffeCtion  of  his 
lubjefts,  invited  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom 
Hungary  was  fo  defolated,  that,  for  want  of  beafts,  men, 
and  even  the  nobles  themlelves,  were  obliged  to  draw  the 
plough.  This  circumftance  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity  in  the  proverbial  phrafe  of  “  the  ploughs  of  Ladiflaus.” 
At  length,  continuing  to  give  his  confidence  to  the  Cu- 
nrans,  lie  was  aflaiiinated  by  them  in  his  tent  in  the  year 
1290. 

'  LAD'ISLAUS  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  alfo  king  of  Po¬ 
land  under  the  title  of  Uladiflaus  V.  See  Poland. 

LAD'ISLAUS  V.  king  of  Hungary,  the  pofthumous 
fern  of  Albert  of  Auftria  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  born 
in  144.0,  was  bringing  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  his  uncle,  when,  at  the  death  of  Ladiflaus  IV. 
he  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  being  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  Hungarians  fent  to  demand 
their  prince,  who  was  alfo  by  inheritance  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  duke  of  Auftria;  but  it  was  not  till  1452  that 
they  obtained  his  reftitution.  It  was  agreed  that,  during 
his  minority,  Hungary  fliould  be  governed  by  John  Cor- 
vinus,  fon  of  Huniades;  Bohemia  by  George  Podiebrad  ; 
and  Auftria  by  Ulric,  count  of  Ciley,  the  young  king’s 
uncle,  who  was  to  have  the  guardianfliip  of  his  perfon. 
The  count  endeavoured  to  fupplant  John  Corvinus,  but 
in  vain  ;  and  he  obtained  great  honour  by  his  defeat  of  the 
Turks  before  Belgrade.  At  the  death  of  John,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  transferred  to  his  fon  Ladiflaus,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  count  of  Ciley,  who  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  aflaftination  ;  but  he  was  himfelf  killed  at 
Belgrade  by  the  friends  of  that  family.  The  young  king 
was  greatly  incenfed  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  but  found 
it  neceflary  to  give  a  pardon  to  the  fons  of  Corvinus, 
which  he  confirmed  by  an  oath  over  the  holy  facrament. 
On  returning  to  Buda,  however,  he  caufed  Ladiflaus  and 
his  brother  Matthias  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  former 
to  be  publicly  executed.  He  foon  after  went  to  Prague, 
in  order  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Magdalen  of  France, 
daughter  to  Charles  VII.  but,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  feftivi- 
ties,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fudden  difeafe,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  poifon,  in  1457,  at  the  age  of  feventeen. 

LAD'ISLAUS  VI.  king  of  Hungary,  w'as  fon  of  Cafi- 
mir  IV.  king  of  Poland.  In  1470  he  was  chofen  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  foon  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias 
king  of  Hungary,  which  was  terminated  by  a  peace  in 
1475.  At  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1490,  Ladiflaus  was 
elected  to  fucceed  him,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  widow-queen,  Beatrice,  wdiom  he  promifed  to  marry. 
He  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown  againft  the  hoftile 
oppofition  of  his  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  his  own 
brother,  and  at  length  was  quietly  feated.  He  broke  his 
word  with  Beatrice,  under  pretext  of  her  fieri lity,  and 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Candale.  His 
difpofition  was  pacific  and  indolent,  little  fitted  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  dilorders,  foreign  and  domeftic,  which  ha- 
rafied  his  kingdom;  and  from  his  bulk  and  inactivity  he 
acquired  from  his  fubjeCts  the  appellation  of  ox.  The 
Turks  having  threatened  Hungary,  Ladiflaus  wifhed  to 
avert  the  danger  by  a  treaty,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
ianatic  archbiftiop  of  Strigonia,  who  preached  up  a  cru- 
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fiule,  and  collected  a  large  body  of  peafatlts.  Thcfe  turn¬ 
ed  their  arms  againft  their  own  nobles,  and  committed 
enormous  exceffes,  which  were  quelled  by  the  count  of 
See  pus  with  equal  cruelty.  Ladiflaus,  though  not  war¬ 
like,  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  his  regal  duties,  and 
employed  much  time  in  collecting  all  the  Hungarian  laws 
and  the  decrees  of  the  king  into  one  body,  which  has  ever 
fince  formed  the  bafe  of  the  conftitution  and  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1516,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years  over  Hungary;  and,  in  about  ten  years 
after,  the  whole  kingdom  came  into  the  polfeflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  as  related  under  the  article  Hungary, 
vol.  x.  p.  465.  Indeed  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Hun¬ 
gary  are  fo  obfeure,  and  fo  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that  Dr.  Blair,  in 
his  Chronological  Tables,  does  not  aftign  to  Hungary  a 
column  as  a  feparate  kingdom  at  any  time. 

LAD'ISLAUS,  or  Uladisi.aus,  the  names  of  feveral 
kings  of  Poland.  See  that  article. 

LAD'ISLAUS,  or  Lan'celot,  king  of  Naples.  Sec 
that  article. 

LAD'IZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bra- 
claw  :  fourteen  miles  Couth  of  Braclaw. 

LA'DLE,  /.  [hlaeble,  from  lilaban,  Sax.  leavgk,  Erfe.] 
A  large  fpoon ;  a  veil'd  with  a  long  handle,  ul'ed  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  any  liquid  from  the  veil'd  containing.it. — When 
the  materials  of  glafs  have  been  kept  long  in  fufion,  the 
mixture  cafts  up  the  l'uperftuous  fait,  which  the  workmen 
take  oil'  with  ladles.  Boyle. 

A  ladle  for  our  fiver  difh . 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wifli.  Prior. 

The  receptacles  of  a  mill-wheel,  into  which  the  water 
falling  turns  it. 

Ladle  of  a  Gun,  the  inftrument  wherewith  the  powder 
is  put  into  the  piece.  It  is  made  of  a  plate  of  copper 
bowed  in  form  of  a  half-cylinder,  rounded  at  one  end, 
the  other  being  fixed  upon  a  long  Haft':  this,  filled  with 
powder,  the  gunner  carries,  with  his  left  hand  under  the 
end  of  it,  to  keep  the  powder  from  falling  out,  till  he  en¬ 
ters  it  in  the  muzzle  of  the  piece;  when  he  has  carried 
the  powder  home  to  the  charged  cylinder,  he  turns  the 
ladle,  that  the  powder  may  fall  out,  and  withdraws  it. 
Ladles  are  fitted  to  the  bore  of  each  gun,  and  hold  pow¬ 
der  fufticient  for  the  charge.  Small  ladles,  with  fliort 
handles  of  w-ood,  are  alfo  ufed  in  filling  the  fuzes  of  ftiells, 
or  any  other  compofition  for  filling  the  cafes  of  rockets, 
&c. 

LA'DLE-BEARER  to  the  Janiflaries  in  Turkey,  a 
perfon  of  greater  confequence  than  his  office,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  European  manners,  would  lead  us  to  fufpect. 
The  fenfe  of  honour  is  not,  as  with  us,  attached  to  the 
colours-,  they  may  lofe  them  without  much  danger  of  dis¬ 
grace  ;  but  the  lofs  of  their  ladle  and  kettle  is  alnioft  irre¬ 
parable,  and  they  efteem  it  as  their  greateft  calamity.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  every  odak,  or  regiment,  of  which 
there  are  a  hundred  and  one,  has  two  of  each.  When 
both  are  taken  by  an  enemy,  they  confider  the  regiment 
as  deftroyed,  and  a  new  one  is  formed,  to  whom  new  la¬ 
dles  and  kettles  are  given.  Thefe  ladles  and  kettles  are 
never  removed  without  receiving  lome  military  honours 
When  the  ladle-bearer  goes  round,  to  ferve  out  the  foup, 
or  mefles,  he  is  always  attended  by  a  guard.  Attached 
as  our  citizens  are  to  good  eating  and  drinking,  they  ne¬ 
ver  thought  of  thus  honouring  the  ladle  and  kettle;  nor 
of  carrying  them  in  proceflion  on  lord-mayor’s  day.  It 
is  farther  added  that  the  Janiflaries  honour  alfo  their 
wooden  fpoons,  and  efteem  them  as  much  a  part  of  their 
military  drefs  as  fwords  are  regarded  by  Englilh  or  French 
fcldiers.  Cofume,  of  Turkey,  y\.o.  1802. 

LA'DLE-FULL,  J. — If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  3 
difh  of  foup,  let  the  cook  with  a  ladle-full  dribble  his  li¬ 
very  all  the  way  up  ftaks.  Swift. 

LADO'CO  (los  Codos  de),  mountains,  which  begin  in 
Portugal,  and  are  continued  into  Spain,  dividing  Galicia 
from  the  Afturias. 
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LADO'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agimere:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Roopnagur. 

LADO'GA,  or  Ladoz'skoi,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  lake  of  Onega;  its  fouth-weft  extremity  lying  about 
thirty  miles  ealt  from  Petersburg.  In  ancient  times  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  called  Nebo.  Being  in  length  130  miles, 
and  in  breadth  near  80,  it  is reckoned  one  of  the  larged 
lakes  in  Europe.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  feals. 
On  account  of  the  ftorms  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  fe- 
veral  fand-banks  that  are  ever  Ihifting  their  pofition,  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great,  in  1718,  caufed  the  famous  Ladoga  canal 
to  be  dug  along  its  Ihore,  from  the  Volkhof  into  the  Neva. 
It  was  begun  by  order  of  Peter,  and  finiftied  under  the 
reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne.  This  canal  is  78  miles  long, 
and  has  twenty-five  fluices.  By  the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is 
connected  with  the  Baltic ;  by  the  Svir,  with  the  Onega ; 
and  by  the  Volkhof,  with  the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow 
the  rivers  Lipke,  Nafia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona; 
into  the  lake  the  rivers  Pallia,  Sias,  Oiat,  &c.  whereas  the 
Neva  alone  runs  out  of  it.  Both  fliores  of  the  lake  be¬ 
long  to  Ruflia,  which  have  every-wliere  a  flat  coaft  and  a 
fandy  beach.  On  this  fliore  it  has  alfo  a  few  low  fifhery- 
iflands,  and  a  fandy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  northern 
fide  which  lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  has  marble 
on  its  coaft,  whence  fome  of  thefe  beautiful  kinds  of  Fin- 
nifli  marble  are  brought  to  St.  Peterfburg.  As  the  bed  of 
this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the  loweft  part  of  the 
country,  it  receives,  befides  the  above-mentioned  rivers, 
the  waters  that  come  from  the  Alum  hills  ;  all  of  which 
have  no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva.  Tooke's  Ruff.  Emp. 

LADO'GA  (New),  a  town  in  the  Ruffian  government 
of  Peterfburg,  feated  on  the  Volkhof,  between  the  canal 
and  lake  of  Ladoga  :  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Peterfburg. 
Lat.  60.  o.  N.  Ion.  30.  32.  E. — Old  Ladoga  is  higher  up 
the  river,  and  a  place  of  no  great  extent. 

LADOG'NA.  See  Lacedogna. 

LA'DON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Arcadia 
falling  into  the  Alpheus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daphne 
into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  are  fabled  to  have 
happened  near  its  banks. 

LA'DON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  cf  the 
Loiret:  nine  miles  weft  of  Montargis,  twenty-feven  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Orleans. 

LA'DOS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
6.11.N.  Ion.  99.  40.  E. 

LADRO'NES,  or  Mariana  Islands,  a  clufter  of 
iflands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  difcovered  by  Magel¬ 
lan,  which  occupy  a  fpace  of  430  miles  in  extent.  Ma¬ 
gellan  is  faid  to  have  firft  called  them  Las  [[las  de  las  Velas, 
i.  e.  The  Iflands  of  Sails;  or  de  las  Velas  Latinos ,  i.  e.  of 
Triangular  Sails,  from  the  appearance  of  their  prows;  but 
afterwards  Las  IJlas  de  las  Ladrones,  or  The  Iflands  of 
Thieves;  becaufe  the  Indians  who  firft  vifited  him  ftole 
every  thing  that  w'as  made  of  iron  within  their  reach. 
The  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  they  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Mariana,  or  Marianne  Iflands,  from  the 
queen  of  Spain,  Mary-Anne  of  Auftria,  the  mother  of 
Charles  II.  at  whofe  expence  miflionaries  were  fent  over 
thither  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith. 

In  the  year  1564  or  1565,  Andreas  Miguel  Lopes  Legafpi 
took  poffeffion  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
of  Spain;  but  he  neglebted  them  as  unworthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Philippines.  The 
Ladrones  were  then  forgotten  till  the  zeal  of  a  celebrated 
jefuit,  Santevores,  interefted  the  devotion  of  queen  Mary- 
Anne  of  Auftria,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  fon 
Charles  II.  and  excited  her  to  caufe  thegofpel  to  be  carried 
jiito  thefe  iflands,  which  Magellan  had  found  means  to  an¬ 
nex  to  the  poffeffions  of  Spain,  by  difeoveringa  new  route, 
that  eluded  the  ridiculous  line  of  demarcation  eftablifhed 
by  the  fee  of  Rome  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  In 
1688,  the  Spaniards  prefented  themfelves  at  the  Mary-Anne 
iflands,  with  the  crofs  in  one  hand  and  the  fword  in  the 
other  5  and  with  thefe  two  weapons,  which  lent  oneano- 
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ther  mutual  aid,  their  pretended  right  to  the  poffeffion  of 
thefe  iflands  could  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  themfelves  matters  of  Guahan,  or 
Guaham,  now  called  Guam,  the  principal  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  the  molt  fouthern  of  the  Archipelago;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  fubdued  all  the  others.  Pigafetta,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Magellan,  deferibes  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  as 
naked,  their  hair  and  beards  long,  tall  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  with  an  olive  complexion.  Till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  confidered  them¬ 
felves  as  the  only  men  in  the  world,  being  allured  that 
the  firft  man  was  made  of  a  piece  of  rock  taken  from  Funa, 
a  little  ifland  near  Guam  ;  but,  according  to  others,  he 
W’as  made  of  earth  in  the  latter  ifland.  When  they  were 
vifited  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  they  inferred  that 
thefe  ftrangers  were  brethren  who  had  loft  the  primitive 
Guamefe  language.  In  colour,  fpeech,  manners,  and 
government,  they  much  refemble  the  Tagals,  or  people  of 
the  Philippines,  before  the  Spaniih  conqueft.  They  were 
then  very  populous;  Guam,  which  is  forty  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cuit,  having  30,000  inhabitants.  The  women  employed 
themfelves  in  dyeing  their  teeth  black,  and  their  hair 
white. 

Many  things  looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  our  exiftence;  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people. 
They  had  no  beafts  of  any  fort ;  and  they  had  but  one 
fpecies  of  birds,  fomewhatlike  the  turtle-dove,  which  they 
never  killed  for  eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught 
them  to  fpeak.  But,  what  is  more  furprifing  and  incredi¬ 
ble  in  their  hiftory  is,  that  they  were  utterly  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  element  of  fire  till  Magellan,  provoked  by 
their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their  villages.  When 
they  faw'  their  wooden  houfes  blazing,  they  at  firft  thought 
that  the  fire  was  a  beaft  which  fed  "upon  the  wood;  and, 
fome  of  them  who  came  too  near  being  burnt,  the  reft 
flood  at  a  diftance,  left  they  fliould  be  devoured  or  poi- 
foned  by  the  breathings  of  this  terrible  animal. 

Though  Guam  is  the  largest  of  the  Ladrone  iflands,  Ti¬ 
nian  has  attradled  the  greateft  degree  of  attention,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  romantic  defeription  given  of  it  in  An- 
fon’s  voyage.  See  Tinian.  The  number  of  thefe  iflands 
has  been  differently  ftated  from  nine  to  fixteen ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  above  three  or  four  are  inhabited. 
Their  failing  veffels,  called  proas,  evince  confiderable  Skill 
in  naval  architecture.  In  thefe  veffels,  before  they  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  made  confi¬ 
derable  voyages  from  one  ifland  to  another ;  and,  when 
overfef,  Showed  great  prefence  of  mind  in  turning  them, 
refitting,  and  getting  again  on-board ;  fo  that,  taking  all 
circumftances  together,  they  might  be  efteemed  as  brisk 
and  bold  Seamen  as  any  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

La  Percufe  leads  us  to  conclude  that  thefe  iflands  are 
volcanic  ;  but  their  natural  hiftory  is  little  known.  They 
cultivate  various  feeds  and  fruit,  and  particularly  the 
bread-fruit.  In  fir  George  Staunton’s  Account  of  the 
Embaffy  to  China,  we  have  fome  information  of  a  recent 
and  authentic  kind  with  refpeft  to  thefe  iflands.  The 
Grand  Ladrone  he  reprefents  as  a  high-peaked  ifland;  and 
he  mentions  another  near  it,  whofe  fummit  is  fomewhat 
lower  and  more  level.  The  latitude  of  the  Grand  Ladrone 
appeared  to  be  21.  52.  N.  and  the  longitude  113.  36.  E.  of 
Greenwich.  The  latitude  of  another  ifland,  called  Chook- 
tchoo  was  21.55.  N.  and  the  longitude  113.44.  N.  The 
obfervations  from  which  thefe  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
deduced  were  carefully  made,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
deemed  correct ;  though  they  differ  from  thofe  ftated  by 
other  geographers.  The  margins,  or  rocks,  of  the  La¬ 
drone  Iflands  next  to  the  feaareof  a  black  or  dark-brown 
colour,  owing  to  the  aftion  of  the  fait  water;  and  the 
fpray  and  dalhing  of  the  waves  have  corroded  their  fur- 
face,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  honey-comb  appearance.  Some 
fprings  are  found  on  thefe  iflands ;  and  the  water  is  nei¬ 
ther  brackifh  nor  chalybeate,  nor  in  any  refpeft  mineral 
iii  its  tafte.  The  foil  upon  the  furface  appears  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  component  parts  of  the  rocks 
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below;  and,  indeed,  is  merely  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock, 
decomposed  and  pulverized  by  the  joint  aCtion  of  the  fun 
and  rain  in  a  fuccefflon  of  ages.  The  rock  confifts  of  a 
mixture  of  clay,  calx  of  iron  in  a  fmall  proportion,  and 
a  great  deal  of  Siliceous  earth  and  mica.  The  lea  all 
round  is  of  a  dirty-yellowilh  muddy  colour,  and  of  no 
great  depth.  The  bottom  is  mud  and  clay. 

The  Ladrones,  and  clufters  of  illands  between  them 
and  the  Southern  extremity  of  China,  are  So  near  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  main  land,  and  are  alSo  So  broken,  as 
well  as  So  irregular  in  their  form  and  pofition,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  fragments,  disjointed  from  the  continent,  and 
from  each  other,  at  remote  periods,  by  the  fucceffive  vio¬ 
lence  of  mighty  torrents,  or  in  Some  Sudden  convulfions 
of  nature.  Thefe  fragments  have  now  a  very  barren  and 
unproinifing  afpeCt.  In  particular  Spots,  however,  there 
are  Some  Scattered  patches  of  pleafing  verdure  5  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  little  better  than  naked  rocks  appear;  and  Scarcely 
ever  a  tree  or  fhrub  is  vifible  among  them.  Thefe  illands 
Serve  chiefly  as  retreats  for  pirates,  and  for  the  temporary 
abode  of  filhermen. 

To  the  north  of  the  Ladrones  are  many  fmall  illands, 
extending  to  Todos  los  Santos,  lat.  30.  N.  thofe  further  to 
the  north  belonging  to  Japan.  This  group  may  either  be 
arranged,  fays  Pinkerton,  among  the  Ladrones,  or  might, 
perhaps,  admit  of  a  diftinCt  appellation.  The  Golden  and 
Silver  Illes  Seem  to  be  So  ftyled  from  Japanele  fables,  and, 
with  a  few  other  Scattered  ides  on  the  north  of  the  Caro¬ 
lines,  merit  little  attention.  In  thefe  feas  is  the  ftupen- 
dous  rock  called  Lot’s  Wife,  rifing  in  the  form  of  a  py¬ 
ramid,  and  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Meares  in  his  Voyage : 
44 The  latitude  was  29.  50.  N.  the  longitude  14a.  2,3.  E.  of 
Greenwich.  The  waves  broke  againft  its  rugged  front, 
with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  immenle  diftance  they  had 
to  roll  before  they  were  interrupted  by  it.  It  rofe  alrnoft 
perpendicular  to  the  height  of  near  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  A  fmall  black  rock  appeared  juft  above  the 
water,  at  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  weftern  edge. 
There  was  a  cavern  on  its  fouth-eaftern  fide,  into  which 
the  waters  rolled  with  an  awful  and  tremendous  noife. 
In  regarding  this  ltupendous  rock,  which  flood  alone  in 
an  immenfe  ocean,  we  could  not  but  confider  it  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  been  able  to  refill  one  of  thofe  great  con¬ 
vulfions  of  nature  that  change  the  very  form  of  thofe  parts 
of  the  globe  which  they  are  permitted  to  defolate.”  Gib- 
fon's  Geography.  Staunton's  Emhajfy.  Pinkerton. 

LADRO'NES,  three  fmall  illands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  coaft  of  Veragua  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cape 
Boruca.  Lat.  8.  20.  N.  Ion.  83.  16.  W. 

LADROO'N,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  lat.  22.  36.  S. 

L’ADVOCA'T  (John-Baptift),  a  man  of  letters  in 
France,  born  in  1709,  was  fon  of  the  fubdelegate  of  Vau- 
couleurs,  in  the  diocefe  of  Toul.  He  ftudied  firft  under 
the  Jefuits  at  Pont-a-Mouffon,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  of  which  fociety  he  was  admitted  a  member.  For 
iome  time  he  occupied  the  cure  of  Domremi,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  in  1740  he  was  called  by  the 
Sorbonne  to  fill  one  of  its  royal  profelforlhips,  and  in 
1742  was  made  librarian.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  founded  in  thg  Sorbonne  by  the  pious 
duke  of  Orleans,  which  ftation  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1765.  M.  L’Advocat  was  a  perfon  of  a  highly  eftimable 
c  ha  rafter,  mild,  humane,  and  undifguifed.  As  a  writer 
be  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Didionnaire  Gcographique  portatif, 
8 vo.  frequently  reprinted;  and  his  Didionnaire  Hijlorique 
portatif,  two  vols.  8vo.  an  ufeful  compendium  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  of  which  feveral  editions  have  been  given  with  Suc- 
ceflive  improvements.  He  alfo  publiflied  a  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  ;  and  after  his  death  appear¬ 
ed  feveral  theological  traffs  of  his  compofition. 

L’ADVOCA'T  (Louis-Francis),  a  French  counfellor 
and  pliilofophical  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
2644,  He  was  admitted  counfellor  to  the  king,  appointed 
malter  in  ordinary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  1671  3 
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and  died  dean  of  that  chamber,  in  1735,  1°  the  ninety-firft 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  able  magiftrate,  had  fucceff- 
fully  cultivated  literature,  and  was  well  converfant  with 
philofophy.  He  was  the  author  of  “Dialogues  relating 
to  a  new  Syftem  of  inoral  and  natural  Philofophy,  or  a 
Search  after  Happinefs  under  the  Guidance  of  the  Light 
of  Nature,”  1722,  i2mo.  which  Dupin  fpeaks  of  as  a 
well-written  production,  abounding  in  folid  reflections, 
and  juft  well-conneCted  reafonings.  The  authors  of  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux,  when  giving  an  analyfis  of  them, 
in  one  of  their  numbers  for  that  year,  brought  forward 
a  variety  of  objections  againft  this  work.  To  thefe  the 
author  replied  in  1728,  by  publifhing  “A  New  Syftem  of 
Philofophy,  founded  on  the  indifputable  Nature  of  Things, 
compared  with  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Philofophers 
relating  to  the  firft  Principles  of  Nature,  &c.  to  which  is 
added  a  Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  and  the  Ex- 
iltence  of  God,  &c.”  in  two  vols.  nrao.  Morcri. 

LA  DY,  f.  [derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  hlaejr  big, 
which  figriify  loaf-day,  which  words  have  in  time  been 
contracted  into  the  prefent  appellation.  As  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  application  of  this  expreflion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for  thofe  families  whom 
God  had  bleffed  with  affluence  to  live  conftantly  at  their 
manfion-houfes  in  the  country,  and  that  once  a-week,  or 
often er,  the  lady  of  the  manor  diftributed  to  her  poor 
neighbours,  with  her  own  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread;  but  the  praClice,  which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is 
now  as  little  known  as  the  meaning  of  it;  however,  it 
may  be  from  that  liofpitable  cuftom,  that  to  this  day  the 
ladies  in  this  kingdom  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables. 
Ency.  Brit. ]  A  woman  of  high  rank  ;  the  title  of  lady 
properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  knights,  of  all  degrees 
.  above  them,  (except  the  wives  of  bilhops,)  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  earls,  and  all  of  higher  ranks. — I  would  thy  huf- 
band  were  dead  ;  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. — I  your 
lady,  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I  fhould  be  a  pitiful  lady.  Shakefpeare . 
An  illuftrious  or  eminent  woman. — We  find  on  medals 
the  reprefentations  of  ladies,  that  have  given  occafion  to 
whole  volumes  on  the  account  only'  of  a  face.  Add  fon  on 
Ancient  Medals. 

Should  I  fliun  the  dangers  of  the  w'ar, 

With  fcorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 

And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  fweeping  trains.  Dryden . 
A  word  of  complaifance  ufed  of  women. — I  hope  I  may 
lpeak  of  women  without  offence  to  the  ladies.  Guardian . 

Say,  good  Caefar, 

That  I  fome  lady- trifles  have  referv’d, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  fuch  dignity 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal.  Shakefpeare , 

Miftrefs,  importing  power  and  dominion ;  as,  lady  of  thi 
manor : 

Of  all  thefe  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 

With  fliadowy  forefts,  and  with  champaigns  rich’d 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-fkirted  meads. 

We  make  thee  lady.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear . 

LA'DY’s-BED'STRAW,  f.  A  plant  of  the  ftellate 
kind.  See  Galium. 

LA'DY-BIRD,  Lady-Cow,  or  Lady-fly,  f.  A  fmall 
red  infeCl.  See  Coccinella,  vol.  vi. 

This  lady-fy  I  take  from  off  the  grafs, 

Whofe  lpotted  back  might  fcarlet  red  furpafs.  Gay. 

LADY’s  BOW'ER.  See  Clematis. 

LADY’s  CHAPEL,  a  name  invented  by  modern  ar¬ 
chitects  and  virtuofi  to  fignify  the  chapel  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  our  ancient  cathedrals  behind  the  fkreen  of 
the  high  altar.  It  is  lb  denominated  from  its  being  ge¬ 
nerally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  Our  Lady. 

LADY’s  CO'MB.  See  Scandix. 

LA'DY  COURT,  f.  The  court  of  the  lady  of  a  manor, 

LADY’s  CUSH'ION.  See  Saxifraga. 

LADY-DAY',  in  law,  the  25th  of  March,  being  the 
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annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See  Annunciation, 
-vol.  i. 

LADY’s  FIN'GER.  See  Anthyllis. 

LADY’S  HA'IR.  See  Briza. 

LADY’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
eoafl  of  America,  between  Port  Royal  Ifland  and  St.  He¬ 
lena.  Lat.  42.  30.  N.  Ion.  80.  32.  W. 

LA'DY  KIRK,  a  town  on  the  illand  of  South  Ronald- 
iha.  Lat.  58.  38.  N.  Ion.  2.49.  W. 

LADY’s  LA'CES,/  in  botany,  a  kind  of  ftriped  grafs. 

LA'DY-LIKE,  adj.  Soft;  delicate;  elegant: 

Her  tender  conftitution  did  declare. 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Drydcn. 

LADY’s  MAN'TLE,  f.  A  plant.  See  Alchemilla. 

LADY’s  MOUTH, /  The  name  of  a  plant. 

LADY’s  ROCK.  See  Lismore. 

LADY’s  SE/AL,  /  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant.  See 
Tamus. 

LADY’s  SLIP'PER,/  A  plant.  See  Cypripedium, 
vol.  v. 

LADY’s  SMOCK,  /.  A  plant.  See  Cardamine,  vol. 
iii. — See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-fmocks,  and 
there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowflips,  all  to  make 
garlands.  Walton's  Angler. 

When  dailies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady's-fmocks  all  filver  white. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shakefpeare. 

LADY’s  TRA'CES.  See  Ophrys. 

LA'DYSHIP,/.  The  title  of  alady. — Madam,  lie  fends 
your  ladyjhip  this  ring.  Shakefpeare . 

I  the  wronged  pen  to  pleafe, 

Make  it  my  humble  thanks  exprefs 

Unto  your  ladyjhip  in  thefe.  Waller. 

LAJLIA'NUS,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul 
by  his  foldiers  (A.  D.  268)  after  the  death  of  Gallienus. 
His  triumph  was  fliort;  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months  reign  by  another  general  called  Pofthu- 
mus,  who  afpired  to  the  imperial  purple  as  well  as  him- 
felf ;  but  who,  with  other  pretenders,  was  foon  fwept  off 
the  fcene  by  Claudius.  See  the  article  Rome. 

LyE'LIUS  (Cains),  a  noble  Roman,  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  accompanied  that  general 
as  commander  of  his  fleet  into  Spain,  and  was  inftrumental 
in  the  taking  of  Carthage.  (See  vol. iii.  p.  851.)  AfterSpain 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Laelius  was  fent 
by  Scipio  to  treat  with  Syphax,  and  was  afterwards  employ - 
deto  ravage  the  coalt  of  Africa.  In  conjunction  with  Maf- 
fmiffa  he  defeated  Syphax,  and  brought  him  prifoner  to 
Rome.  At  the  battle  of  Zama  he  commanded  the  Italian 
liorfe,  and  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  day. 
He  was  made  conful  in  190  B.C.  Livy. 

LyE'LIUS  (Caius),  furnamed  the  Wife,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  equally  diftin- 
guifhed  with  the  former  by  his  friend/hip  with  the  fecond 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  was  likewife  an  eminent  orator, 
and  a  cultivator  of  polite  literature,  having  been  a  dilci- 
p!e  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  of  Pantetius.  He  figna- 
lized  his  courage,  in  the  war  againft  Viriathus  in  Spain, 
but  was  chiefly  known  by  his  civil  honours.  His  ora¬ 
tory  is  by  Cicero  defcribed  as  of  the  mild  and  elegant 
kind,  to  which  his  temper  of  mind  was  adapted ;  for  he 
is  faid  never  on  any  occaflon  to  have  difplayed  a  change  of 
countenance.  His  furname,  according  to  Cicero,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  philofophic  temperance  of  his  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing;  but  Plutarch  afcribes  it  to  the  prudence  with  which 
he  dropped  a  project  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
plebeians,  when  he  found  that  it  would  meet  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  au¬ 
gurs,  and  pronounced  one  of  his  moft  famous  orations  in 
that  capacity.  He  attained  the  confullhip  in  the  year  B.  C. 
140.  When  his  friend  Scipio  quitted  all  concern  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  Ltelius  accompanied  him  to  his  country  retreat 
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of  Liternum  ;  and  Cicero  has  immortalized  their  connexion 
by  making  it  the  bafis  of  his  Dialogue  on  Friendrtiip,  in 
which  Laelius  appears  as  the  chief  fpeaker.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  had  a  fliare  in  the  compofition,  or  at  lead  the  cor¬ 
relation,  of  Terence’s  comedies.  Cicero  deOratore.  Volin  Poet, 
Lat. 

LAi'NA,/  in  antiquity,  a  gown  worn  by  the  Roman 
augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.  In  this  gown  they 
covered  their  heads,  when  they  made  their  obfervations 
on  the  flight  of  birds,  See. 

IYE'NA,  or  Leze'na,  the  miffrefs  of  Harmodius  and 
Ariffogiton.  Being  tortured  becaufe  Are  refufed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  confpirators,  the  bit  oft’  her  tongue,  totally  to 
fruftrate  the  violent  efforts  of  her  executioners. 

LZE'NEUS,  a  river  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  brought  the 
ravilhed  Europa.  Strabo. 

LA'ER  (Peter).  See  Bamboccio,  vol.  ii. 

LA'ERN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt  :  five  miles  ealt  of  Ghent. 

LAER'TES,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  fon  of  Arcefius  and 
Chalcomedufa,  who  married  Anticlea  the  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus.  Anticlea  was  pregnant  by  Sifyphus  when  fhe 
married  Laertes,  and  eight  months  after  her  union  with 
the  king  of  Ithaca  (lie  brought  forth  a  fon  called  Ulyffes. 
Ulyfles  was  treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though 
not  really  his  fon  ;  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown, 
and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in 
gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  employment  by 
liis  fon  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  after  twenty 
years  abfence  ;  and  Ulyfles,  at  the  fight  of  his  father, 
whole  drefs  and  old  age  declared  his  forrow,  long  hefi- 
tated  whether  he  (hould  fuddenly  introduce  himfelf  as  his 
fon,  or  whether  he  fiiould,  asaftranger,  gradually  awaken 
the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes,  who  had  believed  that 
liis  fon  was  no  more.  This  laft  meafure  was  preferred  ; 
and,  when  Laertes  had  burft  into  tears  at  the  mention 
which  was  made  of  his  fon,  Ulyffes  threw  himfelf  on  his 
neck,  exclaiming,  “  O  father,  I  am  lie  whom  you  weep.” 
This  welcome  declaration  was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all 
the  hardfnips  which  Ulyffes  had  fuffered,  and  immediately 
after  the  father  and  fon  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Penelope 
the  wife  of  Ulyfles,  whence  all  the  fuitors  who  daily  im¬ 
portuned  the  princefs  were  forcibly  removed. 

LAER'TES,  a  city  of  Cilicia  which  gave  birth  to  Dio¬ 
genes,  furnamed  Laertius  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

LAER'TIUS.  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  vol.  v.  p. 
837. 

LA'ERWOLDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Bentheim:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Covorden. 

LALS'SOE.  See  LESSoe. 

_  LiESTRYG'ONES,  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
cily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  people  of 
Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops. 
They  fed  on  human  flefli  ;  and,  when  Ulyfles  came  on  their 
coalts,  they  funk  liis  fiiips  and  devoured  his  companions. 
They  were  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  according  to  Homer’s 
defeription.  A  colony  of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  paffect 
over  into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built 
the  town  of  Formiae,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lcejlrygonia  is 
often  ufed  for  that  of  Formiana. 

LA'ET  (John  de),  a  copious  writer  in  geography  and 
civil  hiltory,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  Scarce^  any 
thing  is  known  of  liis  life  ;  but  the  title  is  given  him  of  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dutch  Ealt-India  company.  He  was  intimate 
with  Saumaife,  or  Salmafius,  and  was  converfant  with  a 
variety  of  languages.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  Of 
the  works  which  he  compoled,  or  edited,  the  following 
are  the  principal :  1.  Hifpania.  2.  Gallia.  3.  De  princi- 
pibus  Italias  traftatus  varii.  4.  Belgii  confasderati  ref- 
publica.  5.  Turcici  imperii  flatus.  6.  Perfia.  7.  De 
imperio  magni  Mogolis.  8.  Portugailia.  9.  Refpublica  Po- 
lonias,  Lithuania;,  Pruflis,  and  Livoniae.  All  thefe  final! 
volumes,  deferibing  the  geography,  government,  manners, 
productions,  See.  of  the  feveral  countries  treated  of, 
though  not  extremely  accurate  in  their  information,  we  re 
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well  received,  chiefly  from  their  portable  flee,  and  the 
beauty  of  Elzevir’s  types,  and  are  (fill  fought  after,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ref  pub  lie  tie.  A  more  confiderable  work 
was  his,  io.  Novus  Orbis,  feu  Defcriptio  Indise  Occidenta¬ 
ls,  fol.  Leyd.  1633,  which  he  alfo  tranflated  into  French, 
and  publifhed  in  1640;  it  likewife  appeared  in  Flemifh. 
This  account  of  America,  though  not  always  exaff,  has 
been  much  ufed  by  later  geographers.  De  Laet  edited 
Pifo’s  and  Marcgrave’s  Account  of  Brazil,  with  addi¬ 
tions;  and  gave  a  complete  edition  of  Vitruvius,  with  the 
notes  of  various  critics,  and  the  treatifes  of  various  other 
authorson architectural  fubje&s  ;  folio,  Amft.  1649.  Moreri. 

LAE'TIA,/!  [fo  named  by  Loefling,  from  the  fubjeft 
of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polyandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  tiliaceae, 
(7 UJT)  The  generic  characters  are— Calyx:  perianthium 
live-leaved ;  leaflets  oblong,  concave,  reflex,  coloured, 
withering.  Corolla:  none,  or  elfe  five  petals.  Stamina: 
filaments  numerous,  capillary,  rather  fliorter  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx;  antheras  roundifh.  Piltillum  :  germ  oblong,  ending 
in  a  filiform  Ityle,  longer  than  theftamens ;  ftigma  headed, 
deprefled.  Pericarpium  ;  berry  globofe,  three-fided,  fur¬ 
rowed  with  three  lines,  one-celled  ;  increafed  internally 
by  a  cartilaginous  membrane.  Seeds  very  many,  neitling, 
cornered,  coated  with  a  pulpy  aril. — EJfenlial  CharaEler. 
Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled,  or  none  ;  fruit 
one-celled,  three-cornered  ;  feeds  with  a  pulpy  aril. 

Species.  1.  Laetia  apetala,  or  apetalous  laetia  :  flowers 
apetalous,  calyxes  five-leaved  reflex;  leaves  oval  ferrulate, 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  This  is  an  upright  tree,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  putting  out  fpreading  branches  from 
the  very  ground.  From  the  tubercles  and  ends  of  thefe 
come  out  oval  or  obovate  leaves,  blunt,  fometimes  emar- 
ginate  ;  the  ferratures  ferruginous,  and  fcarcely  vifible  ; 
they  aye  fliining,  petioled,alternate,an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Common  peduncles  three-flowered,  axillary,  fuftaining 
white  flowers,  like  thole  of  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  or  haw¬ 
thorn,  in  appearance,  fize,  and  fmell.  Native  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and 
fruiting  in  Augufi. 

2.  Laetia  completa,  or  petaloid  laetia  :  flowers  petaloid 
complete.  This  is  a  irnall  branching  tree,  about  nine  feet 
in  height.  Fruit  reddifh  yellow,  often  obfeurely  triangu¬ 
lar.  ’  Native  of  Carthagena;  flowering  in  June,  and  fruit¬ 
ing  in  Auguft  and  September. 

3.  Laetia  Guidonia,  or  Guidonia  laetia':  flowers  apeta¬ 
lous  peduncles  one-flowered,  terminating,  leaves  oblong 
acuminate,  ferrate  pubefeent.  In  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
the  lines  between  the  valves  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
as  well  as  the  placentae.  The  filaments  of  the  flower  are 
very  numerous.  The  tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize,  is 
efteemed  a  fine  timber-wood,  and  is  much  ufed  in  all 
forts  of  buildings.  Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called 
rod-wood. 

4.  Laetia  Thamnia,  or  Thamnia  laetia :  flowers  apeta¬ 
lous;  peduncles  many-flowered,  fubdivided,  axillary; 
leaves  oblong-acute,  fuberenate,  fhining.  This  ft  rub  is 
found  in  the  red  hills,  above  the  Angels,  in  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  ;  but  is  not  common. 

LASTIFIC  AN'  TI  A,  f.  Cordials;  a  medical  term. 

LiETI'TIA,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

LAEU'ANGER,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  forty-fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Drontheim. 

LAiVI'NUS  TORRENTI'NUS,  commonly  called  Van- 
der  Bckin,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  bred  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Italy, 
'•where  his  virtues  obtained  him  the  friendftip  of  the  molt 
illuftrious  perfonages  of  his  time.  On  his  return  to  the 
Low  Countries,  he  was  made  canon  of  Liege,  and  vicar- 
general  to  Emeft  de  Baviere,  biftop  of  that  fee.  At 
length,  having  executed  a  fuccefsful  embafly  to  Philip 
II.  o!  Spain,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bifliopric  of  An¬ 
twerp  ;  from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitan 
cnuich  of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595.  He  founded 
a  college  of  jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  he  left  his  libra- 
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ry,  medals,  and  curiofities.  He  wrrote  feveral  poems  that 
obtained  him  the  character  of  being,  after  Horace,  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets. 

LAS'VIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  not  well  known  at  what 
time  he  lived,  but  probably  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  A 
poem  of  his,  entitled  Erotopagnia,  i.  e.  Love-Games,  is 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Apuleius  alfo  quotes  fix  lines 
from  the  fame  poet;  but  he  does  not  t-ell  from  what  work 
he  borrowed  them.  Larvius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem 
entitled  The  Centaurs,  which  Feftus  quotes  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Pctrarum. 

LAFEL'DT,  or  Laveld,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ourthe,  late  in  thfe  bifliopric  of  Liege  ; 
where  a  battle  was  fought  in  1747  between  the  allies  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French  under  marflial  Saxe,  in  which  the  former  were  de¬ 
feated  :  four  miles  well:  of  Liege. 

LAFE'RE.  See  Fere  (La). 

LAFITAU'  (Jofeph-Francis),  born  at  Bourdeaux,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  was  employed  as  a 
miflionary  among  the  North-American  favage's.  On  his 
return  he  publifted  a  work  entitled  Les  Meurs  des  Sau- 
vages  Americains  compares  aux  meurs  des  premiers  terns, 
2  vols.  4to.  1723  ;  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mod 
exaft  accounts  that  have  been  given  to  the  public  of  the 
manners  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  new  world.  He 
wrote  alfo,  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Difcoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  New  World,  2  vols.  4to.  1733,  and  4  vols. 

1 21110.  1734,  which  is  efteemed;  and,  4.  Remarks  upon 
Ginfeng,  limo.  1728.  This  author  died  about  1740. 

LAFITAU1  (Peter-Francis),  a  French  prelate,  and 
author  of  various  works,  was  the  fon  of  a  wine-cooper  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1685.  When 
very  young  he  was  admitted  among  the  Jefuits,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  proofs  of  geniusand  talents,  which  were  judicioufly 
cherilhed  by  his  fuperiors.  The  firft  line  in  which  he  dif- 
tinguiftied  liimfelf  was  that  of  pulpit-eloquence,  which 
he  praftifed  a  confiderable  time  with  very  high  reputation. 
Afterwards  he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  to  negociate  on  the 
fubjefl  of  the  difputes  in  France  relative  to  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus-,  where  his  addrefs  and  lively  converfation  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  with  pope  Clement  IX.  He  did 
not  negledt  the  opportunity  which  this  circumftance  af¬ 
forded  him  to  puft  his  fortune  ;  and,  after  quitting  the 
fociety  of  Jefus,  obtained  from  his  holinefs  the  bifliopric 
of  Sifteron  in  Provence.  Over  this  diocefe  he  prefided, 
difeharging  his  epifcopal  duties  in  the  moft  faithful  and 
exemplary  manner,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
cattle  of  Lurs,  1764,  when  he  was  about  feventy-nine  years 
of  age.  He  was  through  life  a  zealous  enemy  to  Janfenilrn, 
which  he  aflailed  more  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule  than 
of  ferious  argument  or  learning.  He  was  the  author  of, 

1.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution  Unigenilus ,  2  vols.  umo, 

2.  The  Hiftory  of  Clement  IX.  2  vols.  3.  Sermons,  4 
vols.  and  feveral  devotional  and  pratftical  treatifes.  Nouu. 
D>tt.  Hijl. 

LAFOR'CE.  See  Force  (La),  vol.  vii. 

LAF'ORDSWIC,./.  [Saxon;  from  hlapopb,  lord,  and 
j~pic,  treachery.]  The  betraying  of  a  lord  or  matter. 
This  word  is  found  in  king  Canute’s  laws,  and  in  thofe 
of  Henry  I. 

LAFOS'SE,  father  and  fon,  were  farriers  to  the  French 
king’s  ltables.  The  former  died  in  1753.  The  latter  dis¬ 
covered  the  true  feat  of  the  glanders  to  be  in  the  pituitary- 
membrane,  and  invented  the  method  of  trepanning  for 
that  diforder:  hepubliflied  in  1749  a  Treatife  upon  Glan- 
dered  Horfes,  and  afterwards  feveral  other  pieces  upon 
farriery.  Dr.  Bracken  tranflated  into  Englifli  the  treatife 
on  the  glanders,  and  inferted  it  in  his  work  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Horfes  :  the  other  pieces  were  tranflated  in  the 
year  1759,  an(l  pdblifhed  in  8vo.  with  plates.  His  works 
were  tranflated  into  Spanift  in  1760,  and  dedicated  to 
king  Charles  III.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1765. 

LAFOS'SE  (D.D.),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  regularly 
bred  from  his  youth  to  the  veterinary  art.  “  Having  wil- 
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lingly  embraced  the  profeflion  of  my  father  and  grandfa¬ 
ther,”  fays  he,  “my  father  determined  to  render  me  com¬ 
plete  mafter  of  it,  by  making  me  pafs  through  every  ftage.  I 
had  previoufly  fludied  the  languages  at  college,  and  was  now 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  took  me  under  his  own  care. 
Though  he  had  plenty  of  fervants  and  workmen,  he  chofe 
that  I  fhould  deep  in  a  liable,  that  I  might  become  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  horfes,  by  attending  them  night 
and  day.  He  made  me  drefs  all  his  own  horfes,  as  well 
as  the  difeafed  ones  that  were  under  his  care.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  aflift  me,  though  I  had  oftentimes  feven  or 
eight  horfes  to  attend  every  morning.  In  this  employ  I 
continued  more  than  a  year,  and  became  a  good  groom. 
From  the  liable  T  went  to  the  forge,  as  an  apprentice; 
and  for  two  years  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  handling  of  iron, 
and  giving  it  various  forms  under  the  hammer;  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  this  time  I  liudied  human  anatomy,  and 
learned  to  ride  a  horfe  in  a  proper  manner.  My  father 
thought  proper  that  I  Ihould  learn  alfo  the  ufe  of  arms, 
drawing,  the  Englilh  language,  geography,  mufic,  and 
natural  hiltory.  When  my  father  perceived  that  I  had 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafes 
of  horfes,  and  of  the  treatment  of  wounds,  he  took  me 
wherever  he  went,  and  under  his  infpeCtion  I  performed 
every  kind  of  treatment  and  operation.  I  now  began  fe- 
rioully  to  ftudy  comparative  anatomy.  I  frequented  the 
layflalls,  and  the  llaughterers  of  horfes  were  my  fit  ft  aflift- 
ants.  Being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame,  their  lefions  indeed  were  not  of  much 
fervice  to  me;  but  I  availed  myfelf  of  the  flaughtered  car- 
cafes,  differing  different  parts  of  them  as  my  fancy  fuited, 
for  difcovering  the  feat  of  various  diforders.  Hereby  I 
gained  a  vaft  infight  into  the  diforders  of  the  bones  and 
of  the  foot,  and  collected  a  number  of  pieces  for  demon- 
Itrating  the  nature  of  thofe  diforders  to  fuch  as  I  might 
have  occalion  to  inftruCt  ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  detelt  a 
number  of  errors  that  disfigured  the  hippiatric  art.”  Such 
5s  the  account  M.  Lafoffe  gives  of  hirnfelf  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Cours  d’Hippiatrique,  p.  vii.  He  began  at  eigh¬ 
teen  years  to  give  lectures  upon  his  art.  His  Guide  du 
itlareckal  appeared  in  1766,  in  4to.  and  in  1771  he  publilhed 
his  great  work,  entitled  Cours  d' Hippiatrique,  ou  Traite  com- 
flel  de  la  Medecine  des  Chevaux,  in  folio,  with  65  plates. 
This  magnificent  work  has  never  been  tranflated;  but  the 
fubltance  of  it,  and  many  of  the  plates,  will  be  found  in 
our  article  Farriery,  vol.  vii. 

LAFRESNA'YEi-  See  Frenaye,  vol.  viii. 

LAFVENSA'RI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Lat.  59.  57.  N.  Ion.  45.  32.  E. 

LAG,  adj.  [lseng,  Sax.  long;  lagg,  Swedilh,  the  end.] 
Coming  behind  ;  falling  Ihort. — The  flowed  footed,  who 
come  lag,  fupply  the  Ihow  of  a  rearward.  Carezv's  Survey. 

I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moonfliines 

lag  of  a  brother.  Skakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Sluggilh  ;  flow  ;  tardy.  It  is  out  of  ufe,  but  retained  in 
Scotland  : 

We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  fouls,  and  rubbilh  of  remaining  clay, 

Which  Heav’n,  grown  weary  of  more  perfect  work, 

Set  upright  with  a  little  puff  of  breath, 

And  bid  us  pafs  for  men.  Dryden. 

Fall ;  long  delayed  •. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows  ;  there  I  take 

They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 

The  lag  end  of  their  lewdnefs,  and  be  laugh’d  at.  Shahefp. 

LAG,  f.  The  loweft  ciafs ;  the  rump  ;  the  fag  end. — 
The  reft  of  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  fenators  of  Athens,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  common  lag  of  people,  what  is  arnifs  in 
them,  make  fuitable  for  deft  ruCtion.  Shakejpeare. — He  that 
comes  laft,  or  hangs  behind.- — The  laft,  the  lag  of  all  the 
race.  Dryden's  Virgil. — What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all 
the  flock  ?  Pope. 

To  LAG,  v.n.  To  loiter:  to  move  flowly; 


She  pafs'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild  ; 

The  nurfe  went  lagging  after  with  the  child.  Dryden, 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  fafely  pafs’d. 

Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  flow,  nor  flow’d  too  faft.  Prior. 

To  flay  behind  ;  not  to  come  in. — Behind  her  far  away  a 
dwarf  did  lag.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  knight  hirnfelf  did  after  ride. 

Leading  Crowdero  by  his  fide. 

And  tow’d  him,  if  he  lagg'd  behind. 

Like  boat  againlt  the  tide  and  wind.  Hudibras. 

LAG'-MAN,  f.  One  that  lags  behind  ;  a  loiterer  ;  one- 
who  falls  fliort  of  the  virtue  of  his  anceftors.  Ajh's  Did. 
LA'GA,  f.  An  old  word  for  the  law. 

LA'GA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Sea  four  miles  weft  of  Laholm. 

LAG'AMAN,  a  town  of  Candahar:  fixty  miles  north- 
of  Cabul. 

LA'GAN.  See  Flotsam,  and  Wreck. 
LAG'AN-WA'TER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs 
into  Belfaft  Lough  at  Belfaft. 

LAGA'RES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of' 
Beira:  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Vifeu,  and  thirty 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

LAGAIP,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark  : 
five  miles  eall  of  Sternberg,  and  twenty-five  fouth-eaft 
of  Cuftrin.  Laf.  52.  28.  N.  Ion.  15.26.  E. 

LAG'BEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Feld- 
kirch  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Feldkirch. 

LA'GE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of  Lippe  5 
three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lemgo. 

LA'GE,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg:  nine  miles  fouth^- 
weft  of  Roftock. 

LA'GE-DAY,yi  [a  Saxon  law-term.]  A  day  of  open, 
court ;  the  day  of  the  county  court. 

LA'GE-MAN,y;  [a  Saxon  law-term.]  A  man  qualified' 
to  ferve  on  the  jury  ;  a  juror. 

LA'GEN,  f.  \_lagena,  Lat.]  In  ancient  time,  was  a  mea- 
fure  of  wine  containing  fix  lextarii :  whence  probably  is 
derived  our  Jlagon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  has  the- 
privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  vini  ante  malum  et  retro,  of 
all  wine-fhips  that  come  upon  the  Thames;  and  fir  Peter 
Leicefter,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cheftiire,  interprets  lagcna 
vini,  “a  bottle  of  wine.” 

LA'GEN  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Ila,  fouth  of  Lagen  Point. 

LA'GENS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Flores,  one  of  the 
Azores,  containing  near  1400  inhabitants. 

LAGEN'ULA,y’.  [from  lagena,  Lat.  a  bottle,  becaufe 
the  form  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  a  little  bottle  or  flagon.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ciafs  tetrandria,  order  mono- 
gynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
inferior,  of  four  ovate-oblong,  reflexed,  permanent,  leaves. 
Corolla  :  petals  none ;  neCtary  fleftiy,  with  four  ere<fts. 
fomewhat-approximated,  lobes.  Stamina  :  filaments  four, 
awl-fliaped,  equal  to  the  calyx ;  antherse  ovate,  incum¬ 
bent.  Piftilium  :  germen  concealed  by  the  neCtarj' ;  ftyle 
thick,  fhorter  than  the  flamens  5  ftigma  Ample.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  fmall,  bottle-fliaped,  with  a  narrow  neck,  of 
two  cells,  and  containing  two  feeds.  Seeds  :  folitary,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. — EJJential  Charadcr. 
Calyx  of  four  leaves,  inferior  ;  petals  none  ;  neCtary  four- 
lobed  ;  berry  of  two  cells;  feeds  folitary. 

Lagenula  pedata,  called  by  the  Cochin-chinefe  cay  rat 
nho  la ;  a  lingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  moderate-fized  flirub, 
found  on  the  hills  of  Cochin-china.  The  Item  climbs  by  ‘ 
means  of  tendrils,  and  is  branched,  deftitute  of  prickles. 
Leaves  pedate,  of  five  ovate,  crenate,  downy,  leaflets. 
Flowers  whitilh  green,  in  terminal,  fpreading,  iubdivided^ 
clufters.  Loureiro. 

LAGERSTRCE'MIA,/.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from 
Magnus  Lagerjlrccm,  of  Gotienburgh,  director  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  who  procured  many  curiofities  from 
China,  and  gave  them  to  the  public.]  In  botany,  a  ge- 
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mis  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  falicarias,  (faff.)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  fix-cleft,  bell-fhaped,  rather 
acute,  fmooth,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  crifped,  undulated,  contorted;  claws  filiform,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Stamina  : 
filaments  very  many,  filiform,  longer  than  the  calyx,  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  calyx  below  the  germ  ;  the  fix  exterior  ones 
are  twice  the  thicknefs  of  the  reft,,  and  are  longer  than 
the  petals  ;  anthers  oval,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ 
lubglobofe  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  longer  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpiutn:  capfule  fubglobofe,  crowned 
with  the  ftyle  on  its  bluntifli  top,  fix-furrowed,  fix-celled, 
fix-valved,  the  diflepiments  coalefcing  with  the  . futures. 
Seeds:  feveral,  ovate,  awl-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  compreffed, 
adhering  to  a  central  hexagonal  pillar. — EJfential  CharaBer. 
Calyx  fix-cleft,  bell-fliaped  ;  petals  fix,  curled  ;  ftamina 
very  many,  the  fix  outer  thicker  than  the  reft,  and  longer 
than  the  petals. 

Species,  i.  Lagerftrcemia  Indica,  or  Indian  lagerftrce- 
mia  :  leaves  alternate,  ovate;  calyxes  naked,  even.  The 
trunk  of  this  fmall  tree  is  about  a  fathom  high,  or  fome- 
what  more,  fmooth  all  over.  Branches  alternate,  fomewhat 
angular,  flexuofe,  rigid,  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate,  fub- 
ieflile,  on  the  twigs  ovate,  on  the  branches  oblong,  obtufe, 
entire,  nerved,  ftiffifh,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  in  a  decompound,  trichotomous,  naked,  fpreading, 
panicle  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs ;  calyx  inflated,  hexagonal, 
green,  five-parted  ;  fegrnents  ovate,  upright;  Corolla  pur¬ 
ple.  Linnseus  fays  that  this  tree  is  the  fee  of  a  pomegra¬ 
nate  ;  that  the  leaves  are  oppofite,  but  fometimes  alter¬ 
nate,  fubfeflile,  oblong,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ;  the  floral 
leaves  roundi/h  ;  that  the  flowers  are  flefii-coloured,  in  a 
loofe  terminating  thyrfe,  on  trifid  or  three-flowered  pedi¬ 
cels  ;  the  petals  on  long  claws,  fix  in  number,  curled  and 
waved  like  the  mefentery.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
China,  Cochin-china,  and  Japan.  It  was  introduced  here 
in  1759,  by  Hugh  duke  of  Northumberland  5  and  flowers 
front  Auguft:  to  October. 

2.  Lagerftrcemia  fpeciofa,  or  fightly  lagerftrcemia :  leaves 
alternate,  ovate;  calyxes  and  leaves  tomentofe  underneath. 
If  this  be  the  fame  with  Munchhaufia  fpeciofa,  it  is  a 
fmall  tree,  with  round,  fmooth,  even,  branches;  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China. 

3.  Lagerftrcemia  regime,  or  royal  lagerftrcemia  :  leaves 
eppofite,  oblong,  fmooth  ;  calyxes  grooved.  Trunk  ereCl; 
branches  horizontal,  fpreading ;  bark  fmooth,  rult-co- 
1-oured  ;  young  (hoots  angular,  with  the  angles  winged  as 
in  L.  Indica.  Leaves  oppofite  or  nearly  fo,  (hort-petioled, 
sblong,  entire,  fmooth,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
about  two  broad.  Flowers  much  larger,  and  much  more 
beautiful,  than  thofe  of  L.  Indica  ;  colour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  of  a  pale  rofe,  growing  deeper  through  the  day, 
and  acquiring  a  purple  tinge.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
on  many  woody  mountains  of  the  northern  pvirts  of  the 
Circars,  where  it  grows  to  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize  ;  flow¬ 
ering  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  ripening  the  feeds  in 
Auguft.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  well 
deferves  a  confpicuous  place  in  our  ftoves.  This  fpecies 
is  fliown  in  the  annexed  Engraving. 

4.  Lagerftrcemia  parviflora,  or  fmall-flowered  lagerftroe- 
jnia:  leaves  oppofite,  oblong;  fmooth  above,  downy  un¬ 
derneath;  calyxes  grooved.  Trunk  ereCt,  with  a  fmooth 
afti-coloured  bark.  Branches  very  numerous,  the  large 
and  lower  fpreading,  the  fmaller  nearly  erect.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  or  in  numbers,  from  fcabrous  tubercles,  very  (hort- 
petioled,  oblong,  above  fmooth  and  finning,  below  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifir  down,  entire,  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  and  one  or  two  inches  broad.  Flowers  three  to  fix; 
fmall,  white;  capfule  fmooth,  oval,  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg, 
three  or  four  celled,  three  or  four  valved  ;  feeds  winged. 
This  is  a  fmall  tree,  a  native  of  the  Circar  Mountains. 
It  flowers  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe. in 
Auguft  and  September.  The  wood  is  ufed  by  the  natives 
for  various  economical  purpofess  but  neither  the  beauty 
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of  the  flowers,  nor  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  recommend 
it  for  ornament  on  a  footing  with  the  others. 

LAGET'TA,yi  in  botany.  See  Daphne  lagetto,  vol.  v. 
p.  597- 

LAG'GA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  nine  miles  fouth  -eaft  of  Upfal. 

LAG'GER,  f.  A  loiterer ;  an  idler;  one  that  loiters- 
behind. 

LAG'GING,yi  The  aft  of  loitering. 

LAGH,  f.  [from  the  Sax.  laga.]  The  law.  Obfclete -j. 
Phillips . 

LAGH-LITE,  f.  A  breach  of  the  law,  a  punifhment 
for  breaking  the  laws..  Phillips. 

LAG'HI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Arabian  Sea  t  twelve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Aden. 

LAGI'DA,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  runs- 
into  the  fea  at  the  Havannah. 

LAGLE'RA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  New  Caf- 
tile,  and  runs  into  the  Ebro  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cal— 
zada. 

L  AGNAS'CO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  Republic :  eleven 
miles  north-weft  of  Genoa. 

LAGNAS'CO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura:  five  miles  weft  of  Savigliano,  and  twenty-four 
fouth  of  Turin. 

LAGNIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  :.  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Rambert,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  north-eaft  of  Lyons. 

LA'GNY,  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  Marne.  In  the  year  835,  Louis 
the  Debonair  held  a  parliament  in  this  town  ;  and  in  the 
year  1432  it  was  befieged  by  the  Englifii,  but  without 
fuccefs.  In  the  year  1590  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of” 
Parma.  Lagny  contains  three  pariftt-churches  :  nine  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Meaux,  and  fifteen  eaft-north-eaft  of" 
Paris.  Lat.  48.  53.  N.  Ion.  2.  4(5. 

LA'GNY  (Thomas  Fantet  de),  a  very  eminent  French 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1660.  He 
was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons,, 
and  afterwards  in  the  univerfity  of  Thouloufe.  But,  hav¬ 
ing  met  accidentally  with.  Fournier’s  Euclid  and  Pelletier’s 
Algebra,  his  genius  for  the  mathematics  was  developed, 
and  from  that  time  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  favourite  fcience.  He  came  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1686,  and  was  foon  afterwards  appointed  tutor  to 
the  duke  de  Noailles.  In  1691  he  publifiied  A  general 
and  brief  Method  of  extracting  Roots ;  of  which,  in  the 
following  year,  he  printed  an  enlarged  and  improved  edi¬ 
tion,  entitled,  “New  and  concife  Methods  for  the  Extract 
tion  and  Approximation  of  Roots,”  &c.  4to.  This  work 
at  once  eftablifiied  his  fame  in  the  mathematical  world, 
and  (bowed  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1695,  when  he  was  nominated  an  aflociate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1697  he  publifiied 
his  “  New  Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  or  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Mathematics,”  12010  and  in  the  fame 
year,  the  abbe  Bignon,  protector- general  of  letters,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  appointment  of  pfofeflbr  royal  of  hydro¬ 
graphy  at  Rochfort.  In  that  fituation  he  fpent  fixteen 
years,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  royal  marine  eftablifli- 
ment,  and  zealoufly  applied  his  fcientific  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  navigation.  In  1699,  upon  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  named  aftoci- 
ate  geometrician.  In  the  year  1715,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
then  regent  of  France,  recalled  him  to  .Paris,  and  made 
him  fub-direCtor  of  the  general  bank,  in  which  he  loft  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  that  eftablifti- 
ment.  During  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  a  pen-  - 
fioner  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  foon  afterwards 
obtained  the  place  of  fub-librarian  to  the  king,  for  phi- 
lofopbieal  and  mathematical  books.  In  1724  he  was  cho- 
fen  fub1- direCVo'r  of  the  academy,  and  was  gratified  by  the 
regent  with  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres;  and  in  the- 
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following  year  he  was  defied  director  of  the  academy, 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1734,  about  the  age  of  fe- 
venty-four.  He  particularly  excelled  in  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  geometry,  in  which  he  made  many  improvements 
and  dil'coveries.  He,  as  well  as  Leibnitz,  invented  a  bi¬ 
nary  arithmetic,  in  which  only  two  figures  are  concerned. 
He  rendered  much  eafierthe  refolution  of  algebraic  equa¬ 
tions,  efpecially  the  irreducible  cafe  in  cubic  equations  ; 
and  the  numeral  refolution  of  the  higher  powers,  by 
means  of  fliort  approximating  theorems.  He  delivered 
the  meafures  of  angles  in  a  new  fcience,  called  Goniometry  j 
in  which  he  meafured  angles  by  a  pair  of  compalfes,  with¬ 
out  fcales  or  tables,  with  great  exactnefs ;  and  thus  gave 
a  new  appearance  to  trigonometry.  Cyclomctry,  or  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  circle,  was  alfo  an  objedl  of  his  attention  ;  and 
he  calculated,  by  means  of  infinite  feries,  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  to  120  places  of 
figures.  He  gave  a  general  theorem  for  the  tangents  of 
multiple  arcs  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  other  cu¬ 
rious  or  ufeful  improvements,  which  are  found  in  the 
great  multitude  of  his  papers  that  are  printed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences;  namely,  in  almoft  every  volume  from  the  year 
5699  to  1729.  Befides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he 
publiihed,  in  a  feparate  form,  a  treatife  On  the  Cubature 
of  the  Sphere,  1702,  12010.  As  for  the  “General  Analy- 
fis,  containing  New  Methods  of  refolving  Problems  of 
every  Kind,”  &c.  publifhed  in  1733,  4to.  under  the  name 
of  de  Lagny,  by  M.  Richer,  a  very  able  mathematician, 
it  is  faid  to  be  the  undoubted  production  of  the  editor, 
who  was  aftifted  by  the  papers  of  his  friend  M.  de  Lagny, 
of  which  he  w’as  allowed  the  free  ule.  Hutton. 

LA'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po  :  four  miles  north  of  Comacchio. 

LA'GO  LIAS'TRO,  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sardinia.  Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

LA'GO  MAGGIO'RA,  or  Lake  Major,  a  large  lake 
of  Italy,  between  the  bailiwicks  and  the  Milanefe;  near 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  ;  in  many  places 
eighty  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  is  ftony,  the  water  clear  and 
greenifii  ;  on  all  fides  it  is  furrounded  by  hills  planted 
with  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  chefnuts  interfperfed 
with  villas.  There  are  feveralillands,  two  of  which,  Ifola 
Bella,  and  Ifola  Madre,  called  Boromcean  IJlands,  are  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  plealure-grounds,  with  palaces  ereded 
on  them,  adorned  with  paintings,  fculptures,  See.  The 
lake  abounds  with  fid),  particularly  trout  and  perch. 

LA'GO  NE'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  a  lake  from  which  it  receives 
its  name.  In  March  1806,  a  battle  was  fought  here  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
in  which  the  former  were  victorious,  and  took  poffelTion 
of  the  town.  An  edift  was  foon  after  publiihed  by  Jo- 
feph  Bonaparte,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  “the  dy- 
nafty  of  Naples  has  ceafed  to  reign  over  that  city  and  its 
beautiful  kingdom.”  Lago  Nero  is  tw'elve  miles  north-ealt 
of  Policaltro. 

LAGO'A,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  May,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Illands. 

LAGO'A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva  :  five  miles 
north-eaft  of  Silves. 

LAGO'A,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  6.  55.  N. 

LAGO'A,  a  bay  of  the  Indian  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Af¬ 
rica.  Lat.  33.  10.  S. 

LAGO'A.  See  Delagoa,  vol.v.  p.672. 

LAGO'A  D’ALBAFEI'RA,  a  lake  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Portugal,  near  the  fea:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Lilbon. 

LAGO'A  DE  OBI'DOS,  a  lake  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Portugal,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  four  miles 
north-eaft  from  Cape  Carvaeiro,  in  the  province  of  Eftra- 
madura. 

LAGO'A  DE  PA'TOS,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil. 
Lat.  23.  25,  S. 
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LAGO'A  DE  PESCA'RA,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Era-* 
fil.  Lat.  21.  30.  S. 

LAGO'AS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ma- 
tamba,  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone.  Lat.  8.  40.  N.  Ion.  10. 
50.  W. 

LAGOCH'ILUS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  Xaywj,  a  hare,  and 
a  lip.]  One  who  has  a  hare-lip. 

LAGO'DA,  a  town  of  Brafil :  eighty-five  miles  weft  of 
Fort  Rio  Negro. 

LAGOE'CIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  a 

hare,  and  oiv.o?,  Greek,  a  dwelling,  or  feat ;  the  plant  being, 
according  to  Bellonius,  called  in  the  Ille  of  Lemnos  lago - 
chymeni,  which  means  the  form  or  feat  of  the  hare.]  Wild 
Cumin  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  umbellatte  or  umbelliferse. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  involucre  univerfal, 
eight-leaved  ;  leaflets  feathered-toothed,  ciliated,  reflex  ; 
containing  the  umbellule.  Involucre  proper,  four-leaved; 
leaflets  hair-feathered  ;  involving  a  Angle  footftalk  (horter 
than  the  leaflet  itfelf.  Perianthium  proper,  five-leaved, 
hair-many-cleft,  fuperior.  Corolla :  petals  five,  two- 
horned,  thorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  five, 
capillary,  length  of  the  corolla;  antherte  roundilh.  PIT— 
tillum  :  germ  roundifn,  below  the  receptacle  of  the  peri¬ 
anthium  ;  ftyle  length  of  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two  ;  the  one 
truncated.  Pericarpium :  none.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate- 
oblong,  crowned  by  the  perianthium.  The  alternate  feed 
is  abortive. — EJjential  CharaRcr.  Involucre  univerfal  and 
partial;  petals  bifid  ;  feeds  folitary,  inferior. 

Lagoecia  cuminoides,  wild  or  baftard  cumin  ;  a  Angle 
fpecies.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  refemble  thote  of  honeyvvort  (Cerinthe).  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  collected  into  fpherical  heads  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ltalks,  and  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  fmall,  pedicelled,  ovate-acuminate,  crowned  with  a  ci- 
liate  calyx,  villole,  one  feed  only  ripening,  the  other 
abortive,  and  fixed  laterally  to  the  apex  of  the  other,  like 
a  withered  fcalelet.  The  fertile  feed  is  of  a  dufley  black 
colour,  fprinkled  all  over  with  hoary  villofe  hairs,  convex 
on  one  fide,  with  five  capillary  raifed  whitith  Itreaks,  flat- 
titli  on  the  other,  with  three  very  flender  ftreaks,  marking 
out  the  place  of  the  abortive  feed  ;  which  is  conftantly 
and  eafily  found,  when  the  fruit  is  well  foftened  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Native  of  the  Levant;  cultivated  in  1708,  by  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  on  a 
warm  border,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  or,  if  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  come  up  of  themfelves.  When 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  commonly  remain 
in  the  ground  a  year,  and  fometimes  two  or  three  years, 
before  they  grow. 

LAGOO'N,  oi'Lagu'ne,  /!  [from  lacuna,  a  lacus,  Lat  ] 
A  lake.  The  Lagunes  of  Venice  are  marfhes  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  ieated.  They  communicate  with 
the  fea,  and  are  the  lecurityof  the  city.  There  are  about 
fixty  illands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  which  together  make  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee.  Eurano  is  the  molt  confiderable,  next  to  thofe 
on  which  Venice  Hands. 

LAGOO'N  (Middle),  a  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Lat.  18.  7.  N.  Ion.  88.  59.  W. 

LAGOO'N  (North),  a  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Lat.  18.  40.  N.  Ion.  88.  58.  W. 

LAGOO'N  (South),  a  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  Lat.  17-  54-  N.  Ion.  88.  59.  W. 

LAGOO'N  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  in  the  year  1769, 
who  deferibes  it  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon,  or  lake, 
in  the  middle,  which  occupied  much  the  larger  part  of  it; 
whence  the  name.  The  border  of  land  wdiich  circum- 
feribes  the  lagoon  is  in  many  places  very  low  and  narrow', 
particularly  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  it  confifts  principally 
of  a  beach  or  reef  of  rocks;  it  has  the  fame  appearance 
alfo  in  three  places  on  the  north  fide;  fo  that,  the  firm 
land  being  disjoined,  the  whole  looks  like  many  illands 
covered  with  wood.  Capt.  Cook  approached  it  on  the 

north 
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north  fide  ;  but  within  a  mile  no  bottom  was  found  with 
130  fathom  of  line,  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  an¬ 
chorage  about  it.  The  whole  is  covered  with  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  verdure;  but  none  could  be  diftinguilhed,  even 
with  glaffes,  except  cocoa-nuts  and  palm-trees.  Lat.  18. 
47.  S.  Ion.  139.  28.  W. 

LAGOPHTHAL'MUS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  a 

hare,' and  opQaty.o?,  an  eye.]  One  who  has  eyes  like  a  hare, 
one  whofe  eyelids  are  fo  con t rafted  as  to  prevent  their 
doling. 

LAGOPO'NUS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  Xxyu;,  a  hare,  and 
wovo?,  pain.]  The  griping  of  the  guts. 

LAGO'PUS,  J.  in  botany.  See  Trifolium. 

LA'GOR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Orthez,  and 
fourteen  north-weft  of  Pan. 

LA'GOS,  a  feaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
garva,  lituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic  to  which  it  gives 
name  ;  not  regularly  fortified,  but  defended  by  feveral 
forts.  The  harbour  is  deep  but  full  of  rocks.  It  is  the 
refidence  of  the  viceroy  of  Algarva  ;  and  contains  two  pa- 
rilh-churches,  four  convents,  and  about  4600  inhabitants  : 
ninety-fix  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon.  Lat.37.o.N.  Ion.  8.39. W. 

LA'GOS,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  Benin,  and 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  5.  10.  N.  with  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which,  joined  to  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  prevents 
its  navigation. 

LA'GOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua¬ 
dalajara  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Guadalajara. 

LAGOS'TA.  See  Agosta,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

LAGOSTO'MA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  a  hare,  and 

S-of*a,the  mouth.]  A  term  in  furgery,fignifyingthe  hare-lip. 

LOGOT'ROPHY,  f.  [from  the  Greek  Aatytf,  a  hare, 
and  T££( pa,  to  nourilh.]  A  warren  of  hares. 

LAGOU'SA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Engia  :  three 
miles  north  of  Engia. 

LAGO'W,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland  :  fixteen  miles 
north  of  Sandomirz. 

LAGU'A,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba :  eighty  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

LA  GRA'VE.  See  Grave  (La),  vol.  vii. 

LA  GUAY'RA,  a  feaport  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  the  Caraccas  ;  and  the  harbour  of  the  town 
of  Leon  de  Caraccas ;  it  is  fortified,  and  contains  about 
Sooo  fouls.  The  trade  is  very  confiderable,  though  the 
harbour  is  only  a  roadfted  fecured  by  a  mole,  and  the  an¬ 
chorage  is  bad.  During  winter,  La  Guayra  is  not  un¬ 
healthy  ;  but  in  the  fummer-months  the  cafe  is  far  other- 
wife:  in  that  feafon,  the  heat  reflefted  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  intolerable  to  Europeans,  and  the  fever  makes 
dreadful  ravages  among  thofe  who  have  not  been  long 
inured  to  the  climate.  The  ufe  of  carriages  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  being  unknown,  all  packages  muft  be 
reduced  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  admit  of  being  placed  on  the 
backs  of  mules  ;  i8olbs.  being  the  general  burden  of  each. 
News  has  lately  arrived  that  this  town  was  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812  ;  that  very  few 
houfes  remain,  and  that  1500  perfons  perilhed.  Lat.  10. 
40.  N.  Ion.  67.  o.  W. 

LAGU'EN,  one  of  the  fmall  Philippine  Illands,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  Samar.  Lat.  12.  43.  N.  Ion.  125.  9.  E. 

LAGUER'RE  (Louis),  a  painter  of  hiftories  on  ceil¬ 
ings,  ftaircafes,  halls,  See.  and  an  afliftant  and  imitator  of 
Verrio  ;  with  whofe  name  his  own  has  been  moft  unpro- 
pitioully  immortalized  by  Pope,  in  that  charafteriftic  verfe, 
a‘  Where  fprawl  the  faints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.”  La- 
guerre,  though  the  fon  of  a  Catalan,  was  bom  in  France  ; 
and,  his  father  being  mafterof  the  menagerie  at  Verfailles, 
he  had  the  honour  of  having  Louis  XIV.  for  his  godfather, 
■and  after  him  he  was  named.  At  firft  he  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  was  placed  in  the  Jefuits’  college  for 
education  ;  but,  having  a  hefitation  in  his  fpeech,  and 
therefore  not  fuited  to  liipport  their  ambitious  projefts, 
and  having  exhibited  fome  tafte  in  drawing,  the  godfa¬ 
ther  recommended  to  his  parents  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
XII.  No.  8x3. 
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profeflion  of  painting.  He  then  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of 
Le  Brun,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris;  and  made 
fo  much  piogrefs,  that,  in  the  year  1683,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  came  to  England,  and  was  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  by  Verrio  upon  the  large  work  at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Ilofpital ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he 
foon  obtained  confiderable  employment  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  executed  a  great  number  of  ceilings,  halls,  and 
ftaircafes,  in  the  houfes  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
country,  particularly  at  lord  Exeter’s  at  Burleigh,  at  De- 
vonfhire-houfe,Piccadilljr,  Petworth,  and  Blenheim.  King 
William  gave  him  lodgings  at  Hampton-court,  where  he 
painted  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  and  repaired  the  large 
piftures  called  the  Triumphs  of  Csefar,  by  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna.  His  talents  were  not  of  a  caft  to  demand  very  high 
refpeft,  but  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  employed,  which,  requiring  only  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  ingenuity,  is  a  wafte  of  talents  of  a  fuperior 
clafs.  His  death  happened  in  the  year  1721,  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  Drury-lane.  He  had  gone  there  to  fee  the  Illand 
Princefs  afted  for  the  benefit  of  his  fon,  who  was  newly 
entered  upon  the  ftage  as  a  finger;  but,  before  the  play 
began,  he  was  feized  by  an  apoplexy,  and  carried  away 
fenfelefs. 

LAGU'NA,  in  botany.  See  Laguntea. 

LAGU'NA,  or  Lacuna  (Andrew),  an  eminent  Spa- 
nidi  phyfician,  was  born  at  Segovia,  in  Old  Catlile,  in  the 
year  1499.  He  ftudied  philofophy  at  Salamanca,  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Paris,  partly  for  the  purpofe  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  partly  for 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  In  1536  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  followed  the  courfes  eftablilhed  in  the  colleges  of  Al¬ 
cala,  Henarez,  and  Toledo,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honours  of  the  doftorate.  After  this,  he  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  confequence 
of  a  command  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  he  palled 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  that  monarch- 
In  1540  he  went  to  the  imperial  city  of  Metz,  and  re- 
fided  there  five  or  fix  years,  rendering  great  fervices  to  the 
citizens  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  peftilence; 
and  by  his  influence,  thus  acquired,  he  contributed  to 
ftrengthen  their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  to 
the  emperor.  He  vifited  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
again,  where  he  received  many  honours  from  the  learned 
corporations,  and  at  Rome  was  created  count  palatine,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  in  his  native 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1560.  He  proved 
himfelf  a  learned  critic  by  his  corrections  and  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  works  of  Diofcorides,  and  on  many  parts  of 
thofe  of  Hippocrates,  Ariftotle,  Galen,  &c.  His  own 
works  are  numerous,  confiding  of  a  Treatife  on  Anatomy  ; 
an  Account  of  the  Epidemic  at  Metz ;  a  Life  of  Galen,  an 
epitome  of  his  works,  and  notes  on  the  labours  of  his 
tranflators,  See.  He  likewife  publilhed  a  treatife  on  gout, 
on  excrefcences  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  on  diet, 
and  an  epiftle  to  Cornaro ;  and  tranflated  the  works  of 
Diofcorides  into  Spanilh.  Eloy.  Ditt.  Hi/},  de  Med. 

LAGU'NA,  a  town  of  Peru,  fituated  on  Amazon  Ri¬ 
ver,  fouth  -eaft  of  the  town  of  Borja. 

LAGU'NA,  a  town  of  South-America,  in  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Lake  Maracaybo :  eighty 
miles  fouth  of  Maracaybo. 

LAGU'NA,  or  St.  Christobal  de  la  Laguna,  a 
town  of  Tenerifte,  and  capital  of  the  illand  ;  fituated  on 
a  fmall  eminence,  and  every  day  refrelhed  with  a  breeze 
of  wind.  It  is  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  contains  two 
pari  Hi- churches,  feveral  convents,  and  an  hofpital ;  the 
ftreets  are  large  and  handfome  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  a 
lake  a  little  to  the  ealt  of  the  town.  Lat.  28.  28.  N.  Ion. 
16.  20.  W. 

LAGU'NA  ESCU'RA,  a  cape  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Guarda. 

I.AGUNiE'A,  f.  [from  Andrew  Laguna,  mentioned 
above.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia,  or¬ 
der  polyandria,  natural  order  of  columniferse,  (malvaceae, 
'A  JuJf.) 
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Jit]}'.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pemnthium 
one-leafed,  bell-ft>aped,  fomewhat  cornered,  half-five-cleft, 
permanent,  (deciduous,  Gw.)  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate- 
oblong,  obtnfe,  fpreading,  affixed  to  the  bale  of  the  tube 
of  the  ftamens.'  Stamina  :  filaments  feveral  (25-30),  con¬ 
joined  into  a  tube  below,  in  the  top  and  fides  of  the  tube 
receding  from  it  and  free  ;  anther.»  roundifh.  Pi  ft  ill  urn  : 
germ  ovate-oblong;  ftyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the 
itamens,. five-cleft  at  the  tip;  divilions  fpreading,  (or  un¬ 
divided  ;‘)  ftigntas  headed.  Pericarpium  :  cap.fule  ovate- 
oblong,  fomewhat  five-cornered,  five-celled,  five-valved  ; 
partitions  contrary.  Seeds:  fome,  roundifii.-three-fided.— 
EJJcntial  Chamber.  Calyx  fimple,  five-cufped  ;  ffyle  fim- 
■ple  ;  ftigtna  peltated  ;  capfule  five-celled,  five-valved. 

Species,  1.  Lagunaea  aculeata,  or'prickly  lagunsea,:  Item 
prickly-tomentole  ;  leaves  deeply  many-parted  ;  flowers 
axillary,  folitary.  Stem  round,  toir.entofe,  armed  with 
Email  upright  prickles,  fomewhat  branched,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  Leaves  .alternate,  fhorter  than  the  petioles,  very 
deeply  divided  into  three  or  more  ferrate-toothed  fegments, 
the  middle  one  more  lengthened  than  the  others,  teeming 
to  be  curled.  Flowers  on  fliort  peduncles  ;  corolla  yellow, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fpreading;  ftigtna  red,  peltate, 
fcarcely  Handing  out.  Seeds  kidney-form,  black...  Native 
of  Coromandel  near  Pondicherry,  where  it  is  called  cat - 
tacackeree  by  the  inhabitants. 

2.  Lagunaea  folandra,  or  maple-leaved  laguntea  :  leaves 
fubcordate,  three-cui’ped,  ferrate ;  flowers  corym.bed.  This 
plant  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  hirfute.  Stem  upright, 
round, ftifF,  the  thicknefs  of  agoofe-quill, hirfute,  with  hori- 
.zontal  hairs,  where  the  branches  fpring  knobbed.  Branches 
many,  from  top  to  bottom,  alternate,  fpreading,  fubflex- 
nofe,  red  towards  the  bafe  on  the  infide,;  the  lower, about 
a  hand  in  length,  and  more  remote,  the  upper  about  a 
a  foot,  and  nearer,  the  internodes  being  fcarcely  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  corymb-racemed  at  the  ends  of  the  Item 
and  branches;  corolla  purplilh- white.  This  fpecies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Monf.  l’Heritier,  has  the  habit  of  Napaea, 
and  the  root  is  annual.  He  joins  it  with  Hibifcus  becaufe 
it  agrees  in  all  points  with  that  genus,  efpecially  in  the 
pericarpium  ;  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  calyx  is  not  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  make  it  of  a  diftinCt  genus.  See  his  defcrip- 
tion,  See.  under  Hibiscus  folandra,  vol.  ix.  p.  839. 
Murray  on  the  contrary  makes  it  a  Solandra  ;  and  Cava- 
nilles  has  deferibed  it  under  the  name  of  Triguera,  from 
Trigueros,  a  Spanifii  botanift.  It  was  found  in  the  Ifie 
of  Bourbon  by  Commerfon  ;  introduced  into  the  Paris 
garden  about  the  year  1774-,  and  into  Kew  garden  in  1780 
by  Mr.  Zier. 

3.  Lagunaea  ternata,  or  three-leaved  lagunaea:  ftem  her¬ 
baceous,  villofe  ;  lower  leaves  ternate,  with  the  middle 
leaflet  very  long  ;  upper  leaves  fubhaftate  5  flowers  axillary, 
folitary.  Root  round,  not  very  fibrous.  Stems  branched 
at  bottom,  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  villofe,  as  is  the  whole 
plant.  Native  of  Senegal,  where  it  was  found  by  Adanfon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fame  with  thofe  fpecies  of 
Hibifcus  which  come  from  hot  countries.  The  fecond 
fort  ripens  the  feeds  in  England,  and  may  be  increaled 
by  them. 

LAGUNIL'LA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  New  Grenada  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft:  of 
Merida. 

LAGUNIL'LA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cordova  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Cordova. 

LAGUNIL'LAS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  :  thirty-nine  miles  north  of  Potofl. 

LAGUPT,  a  river  of  Pruffian  Lithuania,  which  runs 
into  the  Piffa  four  miles  fouth  of  Stulluponen. 

LAGU'RUS,  f.  [from  Xa.yus,  a  hare,  and  01  a  tail.] 
Hare’s-tail  Grass;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tri— 
andria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina,,  graminese, 
or  grades.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glume 
one-flowered,  bivalve;  valves  long,  linear,  fpreading,  very 
ihin3  each  ending  in  a  villofe  awn.  Corolla:  bivalve, 
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thicker  than  the  calyx;  valve  exterior,  longer,  terminated 
by  two  fmall  upright  awns;  a  third  awn  from  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  fame  valve,  reflex-twilled  ;  valve  inte¬ 
rior,  fmall,  fharp.  Nectary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate, 
obtnfe,  gibbofe  at  the  bafe.  Stamina  :  filaments  three, 
capillary;  anthers  oblong.  Pift.il  him :  germ  tbp-fnaped  j 
ftyles  two,  fetaceous,  villofe;  ftigmas  Ample.  Peficarpi- 
um  :  none;  corolla  grows  to  the  feed.  Seed  :  folitary,  ob¬ 
long,  covered,  awned. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  two- 
valyed,  with  a  villofe  awn  ;  corolla  having  on  the  outer 
petal  two  terminating  awns,  and  a  third  ddrfal  one  twilled 
back. 

Lagurus  ovatus,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  an  annual  grafs, 
growing  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and 
even  more,  very  foft  and  hoary,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  and 
fpikes.  Thefe.  are  about  tvvo  inches  long,  and  almoli: 
round,  befet  with  foft  hairs  of  a  pale  ftravv-colour.  The 
corolla,  when  ripe,  is  more  rigid  than  the  calyx,  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  feed  ;  which  is  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
on  one  fide  convex  and  fmooth,  on  the  other  concave, 
with  a  raifed  ftreak  in  the  middle,  bay-coloured.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Portugal. 
Ray  obfer.ved  it  in  Narbonne,  Italy  about  Baise,  and  Si¬ 
cily,  in  fandy  grounds,  lower  and  fmallerthan  is  delcribed 
above.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1640,  according  to  Par- 
kin'fon.  See  Andropogon. 

LAGU'RUS  CYLIN'DRICUS.  See  Saccharum  se- 

RICEUM. 

LA'GUS,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction.  He  re¬ 
ceived  in  marriage  Arfinoe  the  daughter  of  Meleager,  who 
was  then  pregnant  by  king  Philip  ;  and,  being  willing  to 
hide  the  difgrace  of  his  wife,  he  expofed  the  child  in  the 
woods.  An  eagle  preferved  the  life  of  the  infant,  fed 
him  with  her  prey,  and  fheltered  him  with  her  wings  againlt 
the  inclemency  of  the  air.  This  uncommon  prefervation 
was  divulged  to  Lagus,  who  adopted  the  child  as  his  own, 
and  called  him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that,  as  his  life  had 
been  fo  miraculoufly  preferved,  his' days  would  be  fpent 
in  grandeur  and  affluence.  This  Ptolemy  became  king  of 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander;  and  is  called  Lagus,  to 
diltinguifti  him  from  his  fucceflbrs  of  the  fame  name.  See 
the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  298.  He  wiflied  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  the  legitimate  fon  of  Lagus  ;  and  the 
furname  of  Lagides  was  tranfmitted  to  all  his  descendants 
on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  An¬ 
tony’s  miftrefs.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
ferves  to  fliow  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptolemy  was  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  grammarian,  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  once  difplaying  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in 
the  prefence  of  Ptolemy,  the  king  fuddenly  interrupted 
him  with  the  queftion  of,  “Pray  tell  me,  fir,  who  was  the 
father  of  Peleus?”  “Tell  me,”  replied  the  grammarian 
without  liefitation,  “who  was  the  father  of  Lagus  ?”  This 
reflection  on  the  meannefs  of  the  monarch’s  birth  did  not 
in  the  leaft  irritate  his  refentment,  though  the  courtiers 
all  .glowed  with  indignation.  Ptolemy  praifed  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  grammarian,  and  ftiowed  his  moderation  and 
the  mildnefs  of  his  temper  by  taking  him  under  his  pa¬ 
tronage. 

LAGUY'O,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Fantin. 

LA'HA-RO'I,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  well.  Gen . 
xxiv.  62. 

LAHA'AR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud  :  feventy-five  miles  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Agra,  and 
forty  eaft  of  Gwalior.  Lat.  26.  9.  N.  Ion.  79.  35.  E. 

LA'KAD,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LAHAD'SI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Aden. 

LAHALL',  a  town  of  Sw-eden,  in  Weft  Gothland:  ten 
miles  north  of  Gothenburg. 

LAHAR'PE  (John  Francis).  See  Harpe,  vol.  ix.  p, 
231. 

LAHAS'SA.  See  Lass  a. 

LAHAWAN'OCK  CREEK,  a  river  of  Perinfylvanin, 
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which  runs  Into  the  Snfquehanna  in  lat.  41.  20.  FT.  Ion. 

75.  58.  W. 

LAK-D'ACR,  or  Leh,  a  town  of  Thibet,  capital  of  a 
diftricV:  ;3omileS  north  of  Delhi.  Lat.  35.  N.  Ion. 78. 14. E. 

L/VHEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LAHFGI  AN,  or  La-NIGIEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  In  -the 
province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Ifperud,  and  at  one  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  fituated  on  an  eminence  : 
thirty-five  miles  north-well:  of  Amol,  and  eight  eaft  of 
Refhd. 

LAKIS'ZIN,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Brzefc  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  ot  Pinik. 

LA1IM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Bayreuth. 

‘  LAH'.MAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place.  [Saxon.] 
An  old  word  for  a  lawyer. 

LAHMEDIE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of 
the  Nile  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Damietta. 

LAH'MI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’?  name. 

LAHN,  or  Lohn,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Jauer,  on  the  Bober  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Lowenburg,  and  twenty-two  weft  of  Jauer.  Lat.  50.  58.  N. 
Ion.  15.  44.  E. 

LAPIN,  or  Lohn,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
about  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  town  of  Siegen, 
pafles  by  Laafphe,  Marburg,  Gieften,  Wetzlar,  Vilmer, 
Runckel,  Limburg,  Dietz,  Nafiau,  Sec.  and  runs  into  the 
Rhine  near  Lahriltein. 

LA'KNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tl\e  comte  of 
Nafiau  Weilburg,-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lahn  :  two 
miles  north  of  Weilburg. 

LAHN'STEIN,  or  Lohnstein,  a  town  of  Germany,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Lahn  and  the  Rhine :  four  miles  eaft 
of  Coblentz,  and  ten  miles  weft  of  Nafiau. 

LA'HO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft,  which 
has  been  .reprefented  as  a  large  and  populous  place,  ex¬ 
tending  a  league  along  the  coaft  ;  the  fhore  being  com- 
pofed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  fand,  againlt  which  the  lea 
beats  with  great  violence.  The  natives,  who  are  well 
fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provifions,  are  of  a  mild,  tract¬ 
able,  and  gentle,  difpofition  ;  but  ready  to  feize  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  raifing  the  price  of  their  ivory,  according 
to  the  demand,  and  the  number  of  fhips  they  obferve  on. 
the  coaft.  They  are  vifited  by  interlopers  of  all  nations  ; 
the  free  fhips  of  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  Hanfe-towns;  whence  the  occafions  of  raifing 
their  price  frequently  occur.  Laho  is  planted  like  Axim, 
with  a  great  number  of  cocoa-trees  ;  and  thus  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  both  diftriCts  very  much  refemble 
one  another.  Cape  Laho  is  fituated  in  lat.  5  10.  N.  equally 
diftant  from  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  and  the 
weftern  frontier' of  that  diftrift,  called  the  country  of  the 
““Good  People.”  Beyond  Cape  Laho  the  coaft  falls  in 
directly  north-eaft,  forming  a  fine  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
opens  the  mouth  of  the  little  river,  called  Jaque  Lahu, 
or  Das  Baibas,  running  direftly  north  and  fouth,  but  not 
navigable.  Farther  eaftward  is  Korbi  Laho,  the  little  pool, 
called  the  Bottomlefs  Pit,  both  by  the  Englith  and  Dutch, 
becaufe  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  had  been  made  to 
found  it;  but  at  laft  it  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
fixty  fathoms;  the  difficulty  of  founding  itrefulting  from 
a  tide  at  the  bottom  which  carried  away  the  lead  fatter 
than  they  could  furnifh  line.  Excepting  this  pool,  there 
is  no  anchorage  for  feveral  leagues  along  the  coaft.  The 
produce  of  the  adjacent  country  confifts  of  cloths  and 
fluffs  of  Quaquas,  ivory,  and  provifions. 

LA'HO,  or  Laos,  a  diftrict  in  Afia.  See  Laos. 

LAHO'LM,  or  Lageholm,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Halland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  I.aga, 
near  the  fea,  with  a  good  falmon-fifliery  ;  this  town  was 
fortified  by  the  Danes,  and  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  peace 
of  Bromfebro:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Halrnftad, 
and  thirty  north  of  Helfingborg.  Lat.  56.  40,  N.  Ion,  12. 

45-  E. 

LAHOO'R,  a  town  of  Thibet,  on  the  Setledge  ;  twenty- 
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four  miles  north-weft  of  Gangotri.  Lat.  23.20.  N.  Ion. 
76.  25.  E. 

LAIiO'RE,  or  Panjab,  a  country  i®  the  north-weft 
part  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cachemire, 
on  the. eaft  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  Delhi,  on  the  fouth  by  Moultan,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Indus,  which  feparates  it  from  Cabul  and  Candahar  ; 
near  300. miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  too 
miles  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  rich  eft  arid 
moft  coniiderable  of  the  empire,  abounding  in  rice,  corn, 
and  fruit  of  every  kind.  It  is  watered  by  the  Indus, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  weft  ;  by  the  Behat,  Chunanb, 
Rauvec,  Setledge,  &c.  which  laft  bounds  it  on  the  eaft, 
and  partly  on  the  fouth.  Between  the  Behat  and  the  In¬ 
dus  are  forne  fait  fprings,  where  they  manufacture  an  ex¬ 
cellent  kind  of  fait.  This  country  is  now  in  the  poiief- 
fion  of  the  flreiks. 

LAIIO'RE,  a  city  of  Hindcoftan,  and  capital  of  the 
above  country,  fituated  on  the  Rauvee.  It  is  ancient  and 
of  great  extent,  forming  with  its  fauxbourgs  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  feven  miles :  furrounded  with  wails  of  brick, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  edifices  and  gardens.  It  has 
twelve  gates.  Lahore  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  kings;  but  at  prefent,  fince  the  flieiks  have  eftabiifhed 
themfelves  in  the  country,  and  made  it  their  capital,  it 
has  loft  much  of  its  former  fplendour,  and,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  having  retired  front  the  place,  the  fauxbourgs 
are  almoft  totally  ruined.  The  Jefuits  at  one  time  enjoyed 
a  free  exercife  of  their  religion:  here  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  carpets,  See.  It  is  420  miles  eaft  of  Candahar,  and 
280  north-weft  of  Delhi.  Lat.  31.  i.N.  Ion.  72.48.E. 
See  the  article  Hindoostan. 

LAHO'REY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana :  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Bahbelgortg. 

LAHORPO'RUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
twenty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kairabad. 

LAHOU'E,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft.  Lat. 
5.  20.  N.  Ion.  5.  5.  W. 

LAHR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Mun- 
fter  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Munfter. 

LAHR,  or  Lohr.,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Naflati 
Saarbruck  Ufingen,  the  capital  of  a  lordihip,  on  the  river 
Schutter.  In  the  year  1676,  this  town  was  laid  wafte  by 
the  French.  In  1802,  the  lordihip  was  given  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Baden.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Stralburg,  and  nineteen  north  of  Friburg.  Lat.  48.  21. N 
Ion.  7.  57.  E. 

LAH'SA.  SeeLACKSA. 

LA'J-KIANG',  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the 
Heng  near  Heng-tcheou. 

LA'I-NGAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Kin. 

LA'I-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  forty-two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Sin-tcheou. 

LA'I-TCHEOU',  or  Tai-tcheou,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  fir  ft  rank,  in  Chan-tong,  built  on  a  promontory  ; 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by 
mountains:  255  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  37.  9.  N. 
Ion.  1 19.  46.  E. 

LA'I-VOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong:  twenty-feven  mile's  eaft  of  Tai-ngan. 

LA'I-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang,  on  the  river  Lai-kiang  :  twenty-feven  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Heng-tcheou. 

LA'I-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,.  211 
Chan- tong  :  forty-two  miles  fouth- weft  of  Ngin-hai. 

LA'JA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  :  ibur» 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  La  Pazv 

LAJAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat:  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Surat. 

LAIBEE'DY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tu- 
nis  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  El  Jemma. 

LA'IC,  /.  One  w'ho  is  not  in  holy  orders  ;  one  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  miniftry  of  religion. 

LA'IC,  or  La'ical,  adj,  \Jaiqv.eg  Fr.  laicus,  Lat.  from 
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,  Gr.  common  people.]  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or  peo¬ 
ple,  as  diftinft  from  the  clergy. — In  all  ages  the  clerical  will 
flatter  as  well  as  the  laical.  Camden. 

LAI'CA,  a  town  of  Abyllinia  :  too  miles  fouth  of 
Mine. 

LAICAL'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  a  layman. 
Scclt. 

LAID,  participle  preterit  of  To  lay. — Money  laid  up  for 
the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherlefs  children,  z  Macc. 

LAI'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of 
Curruckdeah. 

LAIDAL'LA,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan,  in  Golconda : 
ten  miles  north  of  Warangole. 

LAI'GLE.  See  Aigle,  vol.  i. 

LAIGNE',  a  town  of  F ranee,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne  :  four  miles  welt  of  Chateau  Gontier,  and  thir¬ 
teen  fouth  of  Laval. 

LAIGNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Coted’Or:  nine  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Chatillon  fur 
Seine,  and  twenty-one  north  of  Semur  en  Auxois. 

LAILAKA'RI,  a  final  1  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the' 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  14..  N.  Ion.  15.  9.  E. 

LALLLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Beaugency,  and  twelve  fouth- 
weft  of  Orleans. 

LAIN,  participle  preterit  of  To  lie. — Mary  feeth  two 
angels  in  white,  fitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jefus  had  lain.  John. — The 
parcels  had  lain  by,  before  they  were  opened,  between  four 
and  five  years.  Boyle. 

LAINE,  f.  In  mafonry,  a  courfe  of  brick  or  ftone  laid 
in  a  wall. 

LAI'NECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Bayreuth  :  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

L  AI'NEZ,  oi-Laynez  (James),  a  Spaniffi  Jefuit,  and 
the  firft  general  of  the  order  after  the  death  of  the  found¬ 
er,  was  born  in  the  year  1512.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univerfity  of  Alcala,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doftor ;  and  afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris,  to 
ftudy  divinity.  Here  he  affbeiated  with  Loyola,  and  was 
one  of  the  feven  who  bound  themfelves  by  a  vow,  at  Mont- 
Martre,  to  ereft  the  new  community.  According  to 
fome  waiters,  he  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing  up 
the  conftitutions  for  their  government.  Upon  the  death 
of  Loyola  in  1556,  he  fucceeded  him  as  fuperior  of  the 
fociety  ;  but  was  not  formally  deified  general  till  two 
years  afterwards.  He  now  directed  his  view's  to  extend 
the  power  belonging  to  his  office,  and  by  his  policy  and 
xddrefs  raifed  it  to  an  enormous  pitch.  His  firft  meafure 
was  to  obtain  a  decree,  that  the  office  of  general  fliould 
not  be  temporary,  but  permanent  in  the  perfon  who  ffiould 
be  elected  to  it;  in  which  he  fucceeded,  notwithftanding 
that  pope  Paul  IV.  w'as  not  unaware  of  the  dangerous 
confequences  that  might  fpring  from  fuch  an  eftabliffi- 
jnent.  His  next  ftep  was  to  fecure  to  the  general  the  right 
of  entering  into  all  kinds  of  engagements,  without  fub- 
mitting  them  to  the  deliberation  of  the  community ;  to 
give  authority  and  authenticity  to  the  commentaries  and 
declaration  relating  to  the  conftitutions  ;  to  make  new 
conftitutions,  and  to  change  and  interpret  the  old  ones  ; 
and  alfo  to  eftabliffi  prifons  for  refractory  and  difobedient 
.members.  Tothefe  no  lefs  than  monarchical  prerogatives 
he  procured  the  fubmiffion  of  the  order,  at  the  firft  con¬ 
gregation  which  was  held  alter  the  death  of  Loyola  ;  and 
may  therefore  be  conlidered  as  the  real  founder  of  that 
fyftem  of  worldly  policy,  by  which  the  Jefuits  afterwards 
.acquired  fuch  aftonifiiing  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  affifted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  cha- 
, rafter  of  divine  to  the  papal  fee,  under  the  pontificates  of 
Paul  III.  Julius  TIL  and  Pius  IV.  and  diftinguiffied  him- 
jfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  by  his  genius,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  zeal  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  twenty-third  feffion,  held  in  1563,  he  maintained 
£hc  bold  pofitions,  “  that  the  hierarchy  was  concentred 
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in.  the  perfon  of  the  pope  ;  that  the  bilhops  -poffeffed  nei¬ 
ther  jurifdiftion  nor  power,  which  they  did  not  hold  un¬ 
der  him  ;  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  delegated  his  authority  to 
St.  Peter,  from  whom  the  other  apoltles  had  received  their 
commiffions;  that  the  tribunal  of  the  pope  on  earth  is 
equally  extenfive  and  paramount  with  that  of  Jefus  Chrift 
in  heaven,”  &c.  In  the  year  1561,  he  went  to  France,  in 
the  fuite  of  cardinal  de  Ferrara,  the  legate  of  pope  Pius 
IV.  and  attended  the  conference  at  Poiffi,  where  he  dis¬ 
puted  with  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  difeourfe  which  he  pronounced  on  this  occafion, 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
took  the  freedom  of  telling  her,  that  a  woman  had  no  bu¬ 
finefs  to  appoint  conferences  for  religious  difeuffions,  and 
that  the  had  ufurped  the  right  of  the  pope.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  he  refufed  a  cardinal’s  hat,  which  pope 
Paul  IV.  offered  him;  and  died  in  1565,  about  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  theological  and 
moral  treatifes.  Moreri. 

LAI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  nine¬ 
teen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Caffano. 

LAI'NO,  or  Lao,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Scalea. 

LA'INSTON,  aparifli  in  Hampfhire,  about  three  miles 
from  Winchefter.  Here  is  Lainlton-houfe,  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  Bathurft  family.  It  is  a  noble  houfe,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  in  the  pariffi,  though  there  is  a  regular  pa- 
rifti-church  near  the  houfe,  fubjeft  to  the  vifitation  of  the 
biffiop,  &c.  in  which  is  a  vault,  the  burying-place  of  the 
family  of  the  Bathurfts.  The  pariffi-officers  of  courfe 
niuft  be  chofen  out  of  the  fervants  in  this  faid  houfe  ;  and 
they  are  not  over-burdened  with  poor.  A  regular  regifter 
or  entry  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  is  kept 
in  this  church  ;  which  brings  to  our  mind  the  circurn- 
ftance  of  Mifs  Chudleigh  (afterwards  called  duchefs  of 
Kingfton)  being  married  here  to  captain  Hervey,  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Briftol.  When  this  lady  became  thorough¬ 
ly  tired  of  her  liufband,  a  ftratagem  occurred  to  her  by 
which  ftte  might  at  once  deprive  captain  Harvey  of  the 
power  to  claim  her  as  his  wife.  The  clergyman  who  mar¬ 
ried  them  was  dead  ;  the  regifter-book  was  in  carelefs 
hands.  A  handfome  compliment  was  paid  for  the  infpec- 
tion  ;  arid,  w  hile  the  perfon  in  wliofe  cuftody  it  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  amufing  (lory,  (lie  tore  out  the  regifter.  Thus 
imagining  the  bufinefs  accomplifhed,  file  for  a  time  bade 
defiance  to  her  liufband.  But,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
events,  captain  Hervey  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Brif¬ 
tol.  With  rank  there  was  fortune  ;  and  both  were  moft 
inviting  objects  to  the  mind  of  this  lady.  When  a  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  family  honours  and  revenue  became  highly 
probable,  a  fliort  period  before  it  took  place  this  lady 
went  again  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Merril,  in  whofe  chapel 
file  was  married,  to  procure,  if  poffible,  the  re-infertioti 
of  her  marriage  with  captain  Hervey  in  the  book,  which, 
to  dellroy  the  written  evidence  of  that  marriage,  file  had 
formerly  mutilated.  With  this  view  ffie  dealt  out  pro- 
mifes  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  officiating  clerk,  who, 
like  Scrub  in  the  play,  was  a  perfon  of  various  avocations, 
was  to  be  promoted  to  the  extent  of  his  wiflies.  The 
book  w'as  managed  by  the  lady  to  her  content,  and  file  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  fecret.ly  exulting  in  the  excellence  and 
fuccefs  of  her  machination.  She  did,  it  is  true,  fucceed  5 
but  it  was  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  that  very  evidence 
which  operated  afterwards,  to  her  convidlion,  when  tried 
for  bigamy  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Kingfton. 

LAJOU'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea:  twenty-one 
miles  eaft  of  Reffid. 

LAIR,  A  [/at,  in  French,  fignifies  a  wild  fow,  orafow 
reft:  the  derivation  is  eafy  in  either  fenfe:  or  from  leger, 
Dut.]  The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild  beaft  : 

Out  of  the  ground  uprofe, 

As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beaft,  where  he  wons 
In  foreft  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den,  Milton. 

[Prone 
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[From  lea,  Sax.  a  field.]  Paflure ;  the  ground. — More 

hard  for  hungry  fteed  t’abftaine  from  pleafant  fare.  Spenfir. 

Have  the  winters  been  fo  fet 

To  raine  and  fnow,  they  have  wet 

A}1  his  drielt  laire  ?  W.  Browne. 

LA'IR-WITE,  f.  [a  law  term .]  A  fine  for  adultery  or 
fornication  anciently  paid  to  the  lords  of  fome  manors. 

LAIRD,  f.  [hlapopb,  Sax.]  The  lord  of  a  manor  in 
the  Scottifli  dialed! : 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poife, 

A  laird  and  twenty  pence  pronounc’d  with  noife, 

When  conftru’d  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 

And  a  good  fober  two-pence,  and  well  fo.  Cleaveland. 

LAIRE  (Francis  Xavier),  born  at  Vadans  in  France  in 
3739,  and  died  at  Sens  in  the  year  1800,  was  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  bibliography.  He  publithed,  1.  Me¬ 
moirs  towards  the  Hiltory  of  Great  Men  of  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  Centuries  ;  with  a  Supplement  to  Mattaire’s 
Annals  of  Typography.  2.  Specimen  Hifioricum  Typo¬ 
graphy  Romanae.  3.  Epiftola  ad  Abbate  Ugolini.  4. 
On  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Printing  in  Franche  Compte ; 
and  fome  other  pieces. 

LAIRES'SE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Liege  in  1640.  His  father,  who  was  a  painter,  gave 
him  inftruftions  in  his  ait,  and  he  was  alfo  a  difciple  of 
Bartolet,  whom  he  clofely  imitated.  From  him,  and  from 
the  works  of  Tefta  and  Nicholas  Pouflin,  he  derived  that 
tafte  for  the  antique  which  appears  extraordinary  in  one 
who  never  vifited  Italy.  He  began  to  paint  portraits  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  alfo  made  himfelf  known  by  fome 
hiftory-pieces.  The  money  he  gained  was  fquandered  in 
idle  expence  5  for,  although  remarkably  ugly,  he  was  fond 
of  drefs,  and  afpired  to  pleafe  the  fair  fex.  He  married, 
and  fettled  at  Utrecht  ;  where  he  was  reduced  to  very  dif- 
trefled  circumftances.  A  piflui'e  which  he  offered  to  fale 
for  prefent  fupport  made  him  known  to  a  Dutch  pifture- 
merchant,  who  invited  him  to  Amfterdam.  On  coming 
thither,  a  canvas  was  prefented  to  him  for  proof  of  his 
abilities;  and,  before  fitting  down,  he  furprifed  the  by- 
ftanders  by  drawing  out  a  violin,  and  playing  a  tune:  he 
then  made  a  (ketch  of  a  nativity,  with  feveral  figures  ;  re¬ 
fumed  his  violin,  and  finilhed  his  picture  the  fame  day. 
This  anecdote  fuffices  to  give  an  idea  of  his  fingularities, 
and  of  that  aftonilhing  facility  of  invention  and  quick- 
nefs  of  hand  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Of  the  latter 
he  once  gave  an  extraordinary  proof,  by  Sniffling,  for  a 
wager,  in  a  fingle  day,  a  picture  of  Parnaflus,  with  Apollo 
and  the  nine  mufes,  as  large  as  life  ;  of  which  the  face  of 
Apollo  was  a  Itriking  portrait  of  a  perfon  u’ho  was  ob- 
ferving  his  labour.  Laireffe  was  not,  however,  only  com¬ 
mendable  for  expedition  :  he  was  a  real  genius  in  his  art. 
His  taffe  in  defign  was  grand  and  poetical,  his  expreffion 
lively,  his  colouring  true  and  glowing,  his  touch  light  and 
firm,  his  draperies  difpofed  in  broad  and  natural  folds. 
His  figures  were  fomewhat  too  flrort,  and  deficient  in 
grace,  though  not  univerfally  fo.  The  reputation  he  ac¬ 
quired  gave  him  much  employment;  but  want  of  eco¬ 
nomy  made  him  needy.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  afflict¬ 
ed  with  blindnefs ;  but  was  (till  reforted  to  by  artifts  and 
amateurs,  on  account  of  his  inftruftions,  of  which  he 
was  remarkably  communicative.  The  treatifes  on  defign 
and  colouring  which  pafs  under  his  name  were  collected 
from  his  detached  obfervations.  He  died  at  Amiterdam 
in  17 1 1,  and  was  buried  by  the  fociety  of  artifts  in  that 
city.  His  pictures  are  met  with  in  molt  great  collections, 
and  fome  of  them  are  highly  valued.  Several  have  been 
engraved.  He  himfelf  etched  a  great  deal ;  and  the  plates 
from  his  defigns  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  of- 
which  more  than  half  are  by  his  own  hand. 

There  were  feveral  artifts  of  this  family.  Befides  the 
father,  Gerard  had  three  brothers,  of  whom  Erncjl  and 
Joint  excelled  in  painting  animals,  and  James  in  flowers. 
Two  of  Gerard’s  fons  were  his  own  pupils,  D'A'gcnvilU . 
Pilkington's  Dicl. 
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LA'IS,  a  celebrated  courtefan,  daughter  of  Timandra 
the  miftrefs  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She 
was  carried  away  from  her  native  place,  when  Nicias  the 
Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  firft  began  to  fell 
her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000  drachmas ;  and  the  im- 
nienfe  number  of  princes,  noblemen,  philofophers,  orators, 
and  plebeians,  which  courted  her  embraces,  (how  how 
much  commendation  is  owed  to  her  perfonal  charms. 
The  expences  which  attended  her  pleafures  gave  rife  to 
the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
Even  Demofthenes  himfelf  vifited  Corinth  for  the  fake  of 
Lais;  but,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtefan,  that 
admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous 
fum  of  about  200I.  Englifti  money,  the  orator  departed, 
and  obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attracted  Demofthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates :  when  Lais 
law  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  (he  vifited 
his  houfe  herfelf ;  but  there  (he  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of 
the  licentioulhefs  or  eafy  fubmiffion  of  Xenocrate$.  Dio¬ 
genes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmed  admirers ;  and, 
though  filthy  in  his  drefs  and  manners,  yet  he  gained  her, 
and  enjoyed  her  moft  unbounded  favours.  The  fculptor 
Mycon  alfo  folicited  the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with 
coldnefs:  he,  however,  attributed  the  caule  of  his  ill  re¬ 
ception  to  the  whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a 
brown  colour,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  “Fool  that  thou  art 
(faid  the  courtefan)  to  a(k  what  I  refufed  yefterday  to  thy 
father.”  Lais  ridiculed  the  aufterity  of  philofophers,  and 
laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  have 
gained  a  fuperiority  over  their  paflions,  by  obferving  that 
the  fages  and  philofophers  of  the  age  were  not  above  the 
reft  of  mankind,  for  (lie  found  them  at  her  door  as  often 
as  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  The  fuccefs  which  her  de¬ 
baucheries  met  at  Corinth  encouraged  Lais  to  pafs  into 
Theflaly,  and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
a  favourite  youth  called  Hippoftratus.  She  was  however 
difappointed  :  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her 
charms,  and  apprehenfive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of 
their  hulbands,  affafllnated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
about  340  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fuppofe 
that  there  wfere  two  perfons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter. 

LA'ISBY,  a  town  of  Swedilh  Lapland,  in  the  Lapmark 
of  Umea  :  100  miles  north- weft  of  Urnea. 

LAIS'CHEV,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Kazan,  at  the  union  of  the  Kama  and  Volga:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Kazan.  Lat.  55.20.  N.  Ion.  49.  14.  E. 

LA'ISH,  /  [Heb.  a  lion.]  The  name  of  a  man  j  the 
name  of  a  country. 

LAI'SON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Dive, 
three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Troarn,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados. 

LAIS'SAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Milhau.  The  place  contains  1083,  and  the  canton  7453, 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  172!  kiliometres,  in  12  com¬ 
munes. 

LAIS'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Chambery. 

LAIS'SE,  a  river  of  France,  which  pnfles  through  lake 
Bourget,  and  runs  into  the  Rhone  near  Chanas. 

LA'ITY,/!  [*«©-,  Gr.  ]  The  people,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  clergy. — An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one  ; 
and  an  humble  laity  too,  fince  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorns  every  ftation  in  life.  Swift. — The  ftate  of 
a  layman. — The  more  ufual  caufe  of  this  deprivation  is 
a  mere  laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.  Ay  life's  Par  ergon. 

LA'IUS,  fon  of  Labdacus,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather  Nyfteus  had  left  to  the 
care  of  his  brother  Lycus  till  his  grandfon  came  of  age. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  who  were  incenfed  againft  Lycus  for  the  indignities 
which  Antiope  had  fuffered.  He  was  afterwards  reltored, 
and  married  Jocafta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle 
A  a  informed 
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informed  him  that  he  fliould  perifti  by  the  hand  of  his  fon  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this  dreadful  intelligence  he  re- 
lolved  never  to  approach  bis  wife.  A  day  l'pent  in  de¬ 
bauch  and  intoxication  made  him  violate  his  vow,  and 
Jocalta  brought  forth  a  fon.  The  child  as  foon  as  born 
was  given  to  a  fervant,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  fervant  wa.s  moved  with  companion,  and  only  ex- 
pofed  him  on  mount  Cithaeron,  where  his  life  was  pre- 
i'erved  by  a  fliepherd.  The  child,  called  CEdipus,  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus ;  and  an  unfortunate 
meeting  with  his  father  in  a  narrow  road  proved  his  ruin. 
CEdipus  ordered  his  father  to  make  way  for  him,  without 
knowing  who  he  was;  Laius  refufed,  and  was  inftantly 
murdered  by  his  irritated  Ion.  See  CEdipus. 

LAIZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  :  fix  miles  north  of  Macon. 

LAIZE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  which  runs  into  the  Orne  two  miles  louth-weft 
of  St.  Martin  de  Fontenay. 

LAK,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Canifcha. 

LAKE,y.  [lac,  Fr.  lacus,  Lat.]  A  large  diffufion'  of 
inland  water : 

He  adds  the  running  fprings  and  Handing  lakes, 

And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes.  Dryden. 

A  fmall  plalh  of  water. 

The  three  chief  lakes  of  Judea  were,  the  Lake  Afphal- 
tites,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Lake  Semechon  ;  there 
was  alfo,  towards  Egypt,  the  Lake  Sirkon.  Belides  thefe, 
fome  pools  were  alfo  called  lakes  ;  as  that  of  Cendervia, 
whence  the  little  river  Beleus  flowed,  eaft  of  Ptolemais  ; 
that  near  Cafarea  Paleftina  ;  the  Lake  Phiala,  at  the  foot 
of  Libanus ;  the  Lake  Jazer,  and  that  of  Helhbon  beyond 
Jordan. 

Lacus  is  often  ufed  for  a  ciftern  :  Look  unto  the  hole  of  the 
pit  (lacus)  from  whence  ye  are  digged,  fays  Il'aiah,  li.  i.  that 
is,  “the  covenant  of  your  fathers  and  mothers.”  And,  as 
their  tombs  were  generally  holes  in  rocks,  or  under  ground, 
wherein  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  difpofed  in  a  fort  of 
niches,  the  Scripture  often  calls  tombs  lakes ;  fo,  in  the 
Vulgate  verfion,  “  Lacum  aperuit  et  effodit  eum,  et  incidit 
in  terram,  quam  fecit He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and 
is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made.  Pf.  vii.  15.  Again  : 
Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  0  Lord  my  rock  ;  be  not  filent  to  me  ;  an- 
fwer  me  ;  lejl,  if  thou  be  filent  to  me,  I  become  like  them  that  go 
down  into  the  pit,  (in  lacum.)  Pf.  xxviii.  1.  The  Hebrew 
*TQ  fignifies  a  pit,  a  ciftern,  a  lake,  a  fepulchre,  a  hollow 
deep  place,  wherein  wild  beafts  are  (hut  up,  (fuch  as  lions,) 
or  fiaves,  as  ftill  praftifed  in  Africa  and  other  places. 
Zechariah  fays,  ix.  11.  1  have  font  forth  thy  pr  if  oners  out  of 
the  pit,  (de  lacu  ;)  i.e.  out  of  prifon.  Jeremiah  was  call 
into  a  prifon  in  which  was  a  well  of  mire ,  without  water. 
fer.  xxxviii.  6.  Lacus  novijjimus  fignifies  the  deepeft,  the 
i urtheft,  part  of  the  tomb,  or  prifon  :  l  called  upon  thy  name, 
0  Lord,  out  of  the  low  dungeon,  (de  lacu  noviflimo.)  Lam, 
iii.  55.  And  Ezekiel  xxxii.  23,  fpeaking  of  the  king  of 
Aflyria’s  fepulchre,  fays,  that  it  is  placed  in  the  fides  of  the 
pit,  (in  noviflimis  laci.) 

In  Paleltine,  wine  and  oil  are  preferved  in  great  tubs,  or 
fubterranean  cifterns,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  wa¬ 
ter  is  preferved  by  us  ;  thefe  are  likewife  called  lakes  :  fo 
that,  when  talking  of  a  prefs,  they  fay,  they  dig  a  lake,  or 
fubterraneous  great  tub,  for  receiving  the  wine.  Thus, 
Matth.  xxi.  33.  A  houfeholder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  dig¬ 
ged  a  wine-prefs-,  here  the  word  in  the  Vulgate  verfion  is 
lacum.  And  St.  John,  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20,  fays,  that  the 
angel  gathered  the  grapes  to  cajl  into  the  great  wine-prefs, 
or  lake,  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Lakes,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  may  be 
divided  into  four  kinds  :  1.  Such  as  neither  receive  nor 
fend  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as  emit  rivers,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive  rivers,  without  emitting 
any.  And,  4.  Such  as  both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivers. 
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Of  the  firft  kind,  fome  are  temporary,  and  others  pe¬ 
rennial.  Moll  of  thole  that  are  temporary  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  rain,  and  the  cavity  or  depreflion  of  the  place 
in  which  they  are  lodged  ;  thus  in  India  there  are  feveral 
fuch  lakes  made  by  the  indultry  of  the  natives,  of  which 
fome  are  a  mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  (lone  wall,  and,  being  filled  in  the  rainy 
months,  fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live 
at  a  great  diltance  from  fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  all'o 
feveral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger;  and  in  Mulcovy,  Finland,  and  Lapland, 
there  are  many  lakes,  formed,  partly  by  the  rains,  and  partly 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnow  :  but  moft  of  the  pe¬ 
rennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  pro¬ 
bably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at  the  bottom,  by  which 
they  are  conftantly  fupplied.  Dr.  Halley  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  great  perennial  lakes  are  laiine,  either  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  ;  and  that  this  faltnefs  increafes  with  time ; 
and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  age  of  the  world. 

The  lecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  receiv¬ 
ing  rivers,  is  very  numerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from  thefe 
as  out  of  cifterns;  where  their  fprings,  being  fituated  low 
within  a  hollow  place,  firft  fill  the  cavity  and  make  it  a 
lake,  which,  not  being  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the 
w’ater,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river :  of  this  kind  is  the 
Lake  Soliger,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Volga;  the  Lake 
Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais ;  the  Adac,  from  whence 
one  branch  of  the  river  Tigris  flows;  the  Ozero,  or  White 
Lake,  in  Mufcovy,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Shakf- 
11a;  the  great  Lake  Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very  large 
rivers,  which  water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz. 
the  Menan,  the  Ava,  the  Caipoumuo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c. 

The  third  fpecies  of  lakes  are  thofe  wjrich  receive  ri¬ 
vers  but  emit  none.  Moft  of  thefe  formerly  both  received 
and  fent  forth  a  river;  but  the  one  emitted  has  become 
dry,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  influent  river; 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  it  may  have  enlarged  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  river  it  receives  is  barely  fufticient  to 
repair,  by  new  fupplies,  the  lofs  which  the  lake  fuftains 
by  evaporation.  To  this  clafs  belong,  among  others,  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural,’ and  fome  other  rivers. 
This  vaft  lake,  which  formerly  occupied  a  much  more 
confiderable  fpace  than  at  the  prefent  day,  and  not  only 
included  the  Lake  of  Aral,  but  probably  had  even  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Euxine  Sea,  ftill  continues  to  de- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  capacity  of  the  rivers  which 
fupply  it  is  found  gradually  to  diminifti.  Another  lake 
of  this  kind  is  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Afphaltites,  in  Pa- 
leftine.  Such  was  the  lake  that  formerly  covered  Cache- 
mire,  which  fee.  Lakes  of  this  kind  will  be  naturally 
formed  in  every  cafe,  where  the  waters  of  a  river  are 
inclofed,  in  any  part  of  their  courfe,  by  elevated  lands. 
The  firft  confequence  of  this  ftoppage  is,  of  courfe,  the 
converfion  of  the  inclofed  lands  into  a  lake  ;  and,  if  this 
happens  near  the  fountains  of  the  river,  and  the  ground 
is  folid,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  lake  for  ever;  the  river  not 
having  force  enough  in  its  infant  ftate  to  work  itfelf  a 
paftage  through  the  mountains.  Hence  it  is  that  more 
lakes  are  found  near  the  fources  of  rivers  than  in  the  lower 
parts  of  their  courfe.  If  the  river  be  inclofed  after  it  has 
gained  a  great  acceflion  of  water,  and,  of  courfe,  ftrength; 
it  will,  indeed,  at  firft,  form  a  lake,  as  before ;  but,  in 
time,  the  place  at  which  it  runs  over  will  be  gradually 
fretted  away.  Thus,  the  Euphrates  opens  itfelf  a  paftage 
through  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  Ganges  through  Mount 
Imaus ;  and,  even  though  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  be  of 
the  firmeft  texture,  it  will  give  way  to  the  incefiant  fric¬ 
tion,  through  a  courfe  of  ages  ;  for  either  of  thefe  pafl'ages 
may  have  been  an  operation  of  many  thoufand  years. 

The  fourth  fpecies,  i.  e.  lakes  which  both  receive  and 
fend  forth  rivers,  is  the  moft  numerous  of  all.  They  are 
generally  found  in  valleys,  or  in  plains,  in  the  proximity 

of 
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of  great  chains  of  mountains.  Of  thefe  we  reckon  three 
kinds,  as  the  quantity  they  emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  lefs, 
than  they  receive.  If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they 
mull  be  fupplied  by  fprings  at  the  bottom  ;  if  lefs,  the 
furplus  of  the  water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations  ;  if 
it  be  equal,  their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated 
by  the  fun. 

That  there,  are  in  many  places  immenfe  fubterranean 
lakes,  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  becaufe  we  fee  them  in 
fome  places  ;  but  their  effects  are  often  perceived  where 
they  are  not  feen,  and  puzzle  the  people  who  attempt  to 
account  for  thofe  effects  upon  other  principles.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Zirchnitzer  Lake  in  Carniola,  which  fills  and  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf,  at  times,  in  an  impetuous  manner,  bringing  up 
with  its  waters  fifh,  and  even  wild  fowl,  communicates 
with  another  immenfe  fubterranean  lake  in  the  mountain 
Savornick  ;  and,  according  to  its  filling  or  emptying,  the 
upper  one  is  alfo  filled  and  emptied.  The  grotto  Podf- 
petfchio,  in  the  fame  country,  gives  another  inftance  of 
fuch  a  fubterranean  lake.  The  people  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  enter  the  fide  of  the  mountain  where  this 
lake  is,  by  a  fmall  opening,  through  which  they  go  to  a 
cavern  of  a  great  width  and  height ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  is  a  fmall  opening  again,  through  which  they  go  on 
to  the  edge  of  a  vaft  iubterranean  piece  of  water.  They 
go  with  torches,  and  find  the  water  very  clear  and  fine. 
It  is  ten  cubits  deep  at  the  edge,  and  doubtlefs  is  much 
more  in  the  middle.  The  water  runs  into  this  lake  by  a 
large  channel,  and  runs  out  of  it  again  by  another,  fall¬ 
ing  down  a  precipice  into  another  lake,  and  that  with 
fuch  a  noife,  that  the  report  of  a  piftol  cannot  be  heard 
llear  it.  Stones  thrown  in  every  way  are  heard  to  fall  into 
■water;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  lake  a 
German  mile  long ;  for  at  this  diftanee  there  is  another 
■water  difcovered  through  fuch  another  cleft  of  the  rock, 
which  ftands  at  the  fame  horizontal  height  as  this,  and  is 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  accidents  at  the  fame  time.  This  vaft 
body  of  water  fometimes  all  runs  off  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  leaves  the  bafon  dry  ;  and  after  fome  weeks  it  fills  again 
with  a  frightful  noife.  As  thefe  accidents  always  happen 
to  both  the  waters  above-mentioned  at  the  fame  time, 
they  appear  very  plainly  to  be  only  the  two  fides  of  the 
fame  lake.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  191. 

We  have  in  England  many  of  thefe  refervoirs,  the  w>a- 
ter  of  which  is  always  remarkably  clear  and  cold,  and  is 
fo  loaded  with  fpar,  that  it  generally  incrufts  things  very 
quickly  that  are  put  into  it;  and  when  raifed  into  vapours, 
as  a  part  of  it  fometimes  is,  by  the  fubterranean  heat,  or 
carried  up  with  other  vapours,  ftops  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
vaults,  and  there  forms  ftalafftitae,  and  other  fuch  concre¬ 
tions.  In  Pen-park  hole,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  this,  that  ftrange  cavern  containing 
one  of  the  largelt  of  the  lakes  in  our  kingdom.  It  was 
accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  miners;  it  is  twenty-nine 
fathoms  deep  from  the  furface,  being  a  vaft  cavern  in  the 
fliape  of  a  horfe-flioe,  furrounded  with  rugged  rocks  and 
rough  walls  of  earth,  containing  in  the  midft  of  it  a  river 
or  Iubterranean  lake,  twenty  fathom  broad  and  eight  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  of  the  fame  cold  and  petrifying  water  with 
the  other  refervoirs  of  this  kind. 

LAKE,  or  Lacque,/!  A  preparation  of  different  fub- 
ftances  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 
One  of  the  fineft  and  firft-invented  of  which  was  that  of 
gum  lacca  or  lacqut ;  from  which  all  the  reft,  as  made  by 
the  fame  procefs,  are  called  by  the  common  name  lacques. 
See  Lac,  p.  27;  and  the  article  Pigment. 

LAKE  RIVER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Miffiftippi  in  lat.  46.  30.  N.  Ion.  95.  W. 

LAKE  RIVER  (Little),  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Miffiftippi  in  lat.  4.5.  36.  N.  Ion.  94..  23.  W. 

LAKE  of  the  TWO  MOUNTAINS,  a  piece  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  North  America,  that  lies  w'efterly  from  Montreal, 
being  properly  the  mouth  of  Ottawa  River;  twenty  miles 
long,  and  five  broad.  It  is  furrounded  by  cultivated 
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fields  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  Indians,  whofe  vil¬ 
lage  ftands  on  a  delightful  point  of  land,  that  projects 
into  the  lake.  Each  tribe  has  a  Roman-catholic  miffion- 
ary :  they  attend  public  worfhip  in  the  fame  church. 
Their  paftors  have  taught  them  to  read  and  write.  Their 
warriors  are  about  500. 

LAKE  of  the  WOODS,  the  mod  northern  lake  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities 
of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ;  fuch  as  oak,  pine,  fir, 
fpruce,  See.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the  fouth  end  of 
Winnipeg  Lake,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  or  con- 
duflorof  one  branch  of  Bourbon  River.  Its  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  about  90  miles  ;  and  in  fome  places  it  is  40 
miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its  bor¬ 
ders  to  fifh  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communication 
between  the  lakes  Winnipeg,  Bourbon,  and  Superior. 
Lat.  50.25.  N.  Ion.  95.  20.  W.  1 

LA'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mulhaufen. 

LA'KENHAM,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  near  Norwich,  fo 
named  from  its  fituation  by  the  Broad-Water,  or  Lake. 
The  church  ftands  on  the  cliff  by  the  water-iide.  This 
place  is  divided  from  the  walls  of  Norwich  by  Braken- 
don,  or  the  Barky-Downs  or  Hills,  on  which  were  for¬ 
merly  brakes,  and  where  was  a  chapel  founded  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  time,  and  much  frequented  by  fifhermen  and 
watermen,  who  came  to  offer  to  its  patron  St.  Nicholas. 

LAK'SHMI.  See  Lechemy. 

LAKTE'Af  a  feaport  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  near  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat. 
64.  25.  N. 

LA'KUM,  [Hebrew'.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

LA'LA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia. 

LAL'ADA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  weft-north -weft  of  Culloor. 

LAL'AGE,  a  woman’s  name ;  a  miltrefs  of  the  poet 
Horace. 

LALAMSER'AI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  twenty-eight 
miles  weft  of  Benares. 

LA'LAND.  See  Laaland,  p.  1. 

LALAN'DE  (James  de),  an  eminent  French  counfel- 
lor  and  profefior  of  law,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1622.  He 
diftinguiflied  himlelf  by  his  profound  erudition,  and  by 
the  private  and  public  virtues  with  which  he  palled 
through  a  long  life  in  the  exercife  of  various  important 
functions.  He  was  made  counfellor  in  the  bailiwick  and 
prefidial  feat  of  Orleans  in  1652,  doctor  and  profefior  of 
law  in  the  univerfity  in  1653,  receiver  of  the  city  in  1684, 
and  mayor  in  1691.  His  integrity,  beneficence,  and  zeal 
for  the  interefts  of  his  countrymen,  conferred  upon  him 
the  glorious  title  of  Father  of  the  People.  He  died  in 
1703.  Lalande  was  the  author  of  feveral  efteemed  works 
in  his  profeffion,  of  w  hich  the  moll  important  were  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Commentary  upon  the  Cuftom  of  Orleans,  folio, 
1677,  and  1704;  and  a  Treatife  on  the  Ban  and  Arrier- 
ban,  4to.  1674.  Moreri. 

LALAN'DE  (Michel-Richard  de),  mafter  of  the  king 
of  France’s  band,  and  compofer  in  ordinary  of  the  chapel 
royal,  born  in  1657,  was  the  fifteenth  foil  of  a  tailor  at 
Paris,  and  brought  up  a  chorilter  at  St.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
rois.  Excited  by  a  ftrong  paffion  for  mufic,  he  foon  fur- 
palled  his  mafter  Chaperon.  The  violin  was  the  firft  in- 
ftrumentto  which  he  ferioufly  applied;  but,  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  Lulli,  as  a  performer  in  the  opera-orcheftra,  he 
was  fo  piqued  at  being  rejected,  that  he  broke  his  fiddle, 
and  renounced  the  practice  of  it  for  ever.  The  era  of  his 
profperity  was,  the  being  employed  in  teaching  mademoi- 
felle  de  Noailles,  who  married  the  marecbal  deGrammonr ; 
and  the  mareehal  faid  fo  many  kind  things  of  him  to  the 
king,  that  he  was  appointed  mufic-maiter  to  mademoi- 
felles  de  Blois  and  de  Nantes.  In  1683,  his  majefty,  having 
created  two  new  places  of  chapel-mafter,  gave  one  of  them 
to  Lalande,  whole  compofitions  pleafeu  the  king  fo  much, 
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that  he  appointed  him  fucceffively  to  the  two  places  of 
chapel-matter,  that  of  chamber-mufician  to  his  majefty, 
and  matter  of  his  band ;  and  foon  after  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St.  Michel.  He  died  in  1726,  at  the  age  of 
67  ;  forty-five  years  of  which  he  had  fpent  in  the  fervice 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  Lalande  left  behind  him  fixty 
motets,  or  anthems,  which  have  had  the  higheft  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  fet  feveral  operas,  but  he  never  would  let  any 
of  them  be  performed  under  his  name. 

LALAN'DE  (Jofeph-Jerome  le  Frangais  de),  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  attronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  l’Ain,  on  the  nth  of  July,  1732,  of  very  re- 
fpeclable  parents.  His  father,  who  was  pofTeffed  of  pro¬ 
perty,  intended  him  for  the  bar;  and  accordingly  lent 
him  to  Paris  to  ftudy  the  law,  to  which,  for  fome  time, 
lie  applied  with  fomuch  affiduity,  as  to  more  than  anfwer 
the  1110ft  /anguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  when  the 
fight  of  an  obfervatory  awakened  in  him  a  propenfity, 
which  deranged  the  projects  of  his  parents,  and  became 
the  ruling  paffior?  of  his  life.  He  put  himfelf  under  the 
inftructions  of  Le  Monnier,  one  of  the  then  moll  celebrated 
aitronomers  of  France,  and  profited  fo  much  by  the  lellbns 
of  his  able  inftru&or,  as  to  afford  him  the  higheft  degree 
of  fatisfaclion,  who,  on  his  part,  conceived  for  the  young 
man  a  truly  paternal  affection,  and  was  determined  to 
promote  his  interelts.  An  opportunity  foon  offered.  The 
great  aftronomer  Lecaille  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  the  moon,  and  its  diftance  from  the  earth.  To  accom- 
plifti  this  purpole,  it  was  necelfary  he  fliould  be  feconded 
by  an  obferver  placed  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the 
greateft  diftance  that  could  be  conveniently  cliofen  on  the 
globe.  Berlin  was  fixed  on,  and  Le  Monnier  fignified  his 
intention  of  undertaking  the  bufinefs  himfelf;  but,  the 
moment  when  he  Ihould  have  been  ready  to  depart,  he 
had  the  credit  to  get  his  pupil  appointed  in  liis  ftead. 
Frederic,  to  whom  Maupertuis  had  explained  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  could  not  forbear  fliowing 
fome  aftonifnment  when  the  youthful  aftronomer  was  pre- 
fented  to  him:  “However,”  faid  he,  “the  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  appointed  you,  and  you  will  juftify  their 
choice.”  From  that  moment  his  age,  being  only  eigh¬ 
teen,  was  an  additional  recommendation  ;  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  at  court,  welcomed  by  the  academy,  and  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perlons  at  Berlin.  On 
his  return,  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  million  pro¬ 
cured  him  free  accefs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  its 
Tranfadtions  were  enriched  every  year  by  important  com¬ 
munications  from  the  young  aftronomer.  The  afftive  part 
which  he  took  in  the  labours  of  the  academy  was  not 
confined  to  the  aftronomical  fcience :  we  have  from  his 
pen  a  defcription  of  feven  arts,  as  different  from  each 
other  as  they  are  remote  from  the  objects  of  his  habitual 
meditations.  He  publifhed  the  French  edition  of  Dr. 
Halley’s  Tables,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  comet  of  1759, 
and  he  furnilhed  Clairault  with  immenfe  calculations  for 
the  theory  of  that  famous  comet.  Being  charged  in  1760 
with  the  compilation  of  the  Connoiffance  des  Temps,  he 
entirely  changed  the  form  of  that  work  ;  and  of  this  col- 
ledtion  he  publifhed  thirty-two  volumes,  viz.  from  1775 
to  1807. 

In  17 64  appeared  the  firft  edition  of  his  Traite  Aftro- 
nomique,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  and  upon  w'hich 
his  chief  claim  to  glory  refts.  Lalande  was  the  firft  who 
calculated  the  perturbations  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  and  in 
the  theory  of  fatellites,  in  which  but  little  progrefs  had 
been  made,  he  explained  a  motion  which  Baillie  claimed 
as  his  own  difcovery.  A  literary  difpute  arofe  out  of  this 
circumftance,  which,  however,  was  condudled  with  every 
regard  to  decency;  and  the  probable  reful  t,  as  feen  bydif- 
interefted  fpeftators,  was,  that  both  had  been  led  to  the 
fame  difcovery.  He  compofed  all  the  aftronomical  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Yverdun,  thofe  for  the  fup- 
plements  to  the  Encyclopedic  de  Paris,  and  thofe  for  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  fubftituting  for  the  articles 
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furnilhed  by  d’Alembert,  and  which  he  had  compiled  from 
the  works  of  Le  Monnier,  fuch  as  were  more  complete 
and  more  modern,  from  his  own  obfervations  and  im¬ 
proved  theories. 

To  his  written  works  he  joined  oral  inftructions  during 
a  fpace  of  forty-fix  years;  for,  from  the  year  1761,  he  had 
replaced  the  firft  mafter,  Delifle,  in  the  chair  of  aftronomy, 
in  the  college  of  France,  and  gave  a  new  luftre  to  this  cu¬ 
rious  part  of  public  inftrudtion  in  a  celebrated  fchool, 
which  pofTeffed  the  moft  diftinguilhed  profeffors  of  every 
kind,  and  which  enjoyed  and  merited  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  outliving  the  tremendous  ftorms  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  efcaping  the  almoft  univerfal  deftruftion  which 
levelled  all  around  it.  As  a  profeffor,  he  taught  with  fo 
much  ability,  that  his  fchool  became  a  feminary  of"  difci- 
ples  who  peopled  the  different  obfervatories  of  the  world. 
In  the  midft  of  Ills  other  labours  he  drew  up  his  Voyage 
d’ltalie,  the  moft  complete  colledtion  of  curious  objects 
that  travellers  can  confult ;  his  Traite  des  Canaux;  and 
his  Bibliographie  Aftronomique,  which  is  an  immenle 
catalogue  of  all  the  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  fub- 
je<5t  of  that  fcience. 

In  the  year  1793,  Lalande  publifhed  “  Abrege  de  Na¬ 
vigation  hiftorique,  theorique,  et  praftique,”  containing 
many  valuable  rules  and  tables;  and  in  1802  he  publilhed 
a  new  edition  of  Montucla’s  Hiftory  of  Mathematics,  in 
4  vols.  4to.  the  lalt  two  volumes  being  prepared  from 
Montucla’s  papers,  with  the  affiftance  of  La  Place,  La 
Croix,  and  other  French  mathematicians.  He  publifhed 
alfo  this  year  a  collection  of  tables  of  logarithms,  fines, 
tangents,  See.  adapted  to  the  pocket. 

Affociated  to  almoft  all  the  diftinguifhed  fcientific  fo- 
cieties  in  the  world,  he  was  their  common  bond  of  union 
by  the  correfpondences  which  he  maintained  ;  and  he  pro¬ 
moted  a  circulation  of  intelligence  from  one  to  another. 
He  employed  the  credit  arifing  from  the  univerfal  reputa¬ 
tion  which'he  enjoyed,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  fei- 
ences  and  their  cultivators.  To  the  extraordinary  ardour 
and  activity  of  his  character,  he  joined  a  love  for  the  truth, 
which  he  carried  to  the  borders  of  fanaticifm.  Every  de¬ 
gree  of  concealment  appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  an  lio- 
neft  man  ;  and  lie  therefore,  without  referve,  uttered  his 
fentiments  on  all  occafions  ;  and  by  the  bluntnefs  of  his 
manners,  he  fometimes  made  himfelf  enemies,  who  not 
only  called  in  queftion  his  real  merits,  but  who  excited 
againft  him  a  crowd  of  detractors  ;  and,  becaufe  they  could 
not  rival  his  high  reputation,  they  attempted  to  blaft  his 
well-earned  fame.  He  was  not  without  his  Angularities 
and  failings,  but  they  were  trifling  in  comparifon  of  his 
commendable  qualities.  One  of  his  eulogilts  fays,  “  he 
always  manifefted  a  benevolent  difpofition,  and  approved 
himfelf  a  man  of  honour,  probity,  courage,  full  of  afti- 
vity  for  all  ufeful  things,  and  of  love  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  imitate  the  great  BenefaCTor 
is  the  moft  worthy  homage  we  can  pay  to  the  infinite  good- 
nefs,  the  fupreme  intelligence  which  governs  the  uni- 
verfe.”  He  rendered  ineftimable  fervice  to  fcience  during 
his  life,  and  confulted  its  intetefts  after  his  death,  by 
founding  an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of  the  beft  aftro¬ 
nomical  memoir,  or  moft  curious  obfervation.  He  died 
April  4th,  1807,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Eulogy  by 
Delambre. 

LALANG',  an  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Lat.  1.45.  N.  Ion. 
99.  20.  E. 

LALAN'NE  (Noel  de),  a  famous  champion  of  the  Jan- 
fenift  tenets,  and  abbe  of  the  Notre  Dame  de  Val-Croiflant, 
was  defeended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1618.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  when  very  young  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  became  emi¬ 
nently  converfant  in  the  writings  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  followers  of  the 
bifliop  of  Ypres.  The  numerous  treatifes  which  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  fupport  of  their  principles  difplayed  fuch  learn- 
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jin'g  and  ability,  that,  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  divines  who  were 
fent  to  Rome  by  the  bifhops  of  France,  in  1653,  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Auguftine  concerning  grace  ;  and,  after 
his  return  home,  his  pen  was  diligently  employed  in  the 
fame  caufe.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  he  publitlied  were 
his  own  feparate  productions,  and  were  either  anonymous, 
or  appeared  under  feigned  names*,  others  were  the  joint 
labour  of  himfelf  and  tome  of  the  principal  writers  among 
the  Janfenifts,  particularly  MM.  Claude  Girard,  Arnauld, 
and  Nicole.  The  abbe  Lalanne  died  in  1673,  about  the 
age  of  fifty-five;  and  is  highly  praifed  for  liberality,  mo- 
defty,  and  piety,  as  well  as  learning.  The  titles  and  dates 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  articles  published  by  him, 
chiefly  controversial,  are  given  by  Moreri. 

LAL'ANT,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  near  the  bottom  of 
St.  Ive's  Bay  ;  with  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  Augult. 

LALAS’IDE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Afia 
Minor,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  made  part  of  Ci¬ 
licia  ;  fo  called  from  the  name  of  Lalafis,  its  capital.  In 
the  4th  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  when  the  province 
of  Ifauria  was  formed  of  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Cataonia, 
this  country  became  a  part  of  Ifauria. 

LAL'BENC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere  •.  feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  St.  Marcelin. 

LALCOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Racore. 

LALE,  a  town  of  Samogitia:  twelve  miles  north-weft 
of  Rofienne. 

LALE  CROSS,  or  Minrusticka  Pockahatwan,  a 
lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  55.  25.  N.  Ion.  107.  50.  W. 

LA'LEHAM,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  between  Shep- 
perton  and  Staines,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  latter, 
is  famed  for  the  entertainment  it  affords  to  the  lovers  of 
angling.  The  Thames  narrows  confiderably  here ;  and, 
about  the  (hallows  or  gulls,  the  water  is  beautifully  tranf- 
parent.  Here  the  late  earl  of  Lonfdale  had  a  handfome 
feat,  which  has  been  pulled  down  and  fold. 

LA'LI,  a  town  of  Thibet :  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Sa- 
rangpour. 

LALIBA'BA,  a  town  of  Abyfiinia  :  140  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Gondar. 

L  ALIB  A'LA,  a  town  of  Abylfinia :  ninety  miles  foutli- 
louth-eaft  of  Gondar. 

LA'LIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira : 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lamego,  and  eight  north  of 
Vifeu. 

LALIN'DE.  See  Linde. 

LAL'LARY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Banca.  Lat.  2.48.  N.  Ion.  106.  2.  E. 

LALLEMA'NT  (John),  a  phyfician,  and  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  was  of  a  good  family  of  Autun,  where  he  fiourifhed 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  about  the  end  of  which  he  died. 
He  was  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  and  publifhed  verfions 
of  feveral  treatifes  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  alfo 
publifhed  a  French  vtranflation  of  the  Four  Philippics  of 
Demofthenes,  Paris,  1549;  and  a  Latin  Verfion  of  Seven 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Paris,  1577.  In  this  laft  work  he 
has  been  convifted  of  plagiarifin,  in  borrowing,  without 
acknowledgment,  feveral  lines  from  George  Rataller.  His 
znoft  valuable  labours  relate  to  the  different  modes  of  com¬ 
puting  the  year,  ufed  by  different  nations  of  antiquity. 
They  are  contained  in  the  following  work:  “ Anni  He- 
brasi  &  exterarum  fere  omnium  anni  ratio,  &  cum  Ro¬ 
snano  collatio,”  Genev.  1571,  8vo.  from  this,  three  difler- 
fations,  on  the  Macedonian  and  Attic  years  and  months, 
have  been  inferted  by  Gronovius  in  the  ninth  tome  of 
Grecian  Antiquities.  Moreri. 

LALLEMA'NT  (James-Philip),  a  learned  French  Je- 
fuir,  was  a  native  ot  St.  Valery  in  Picardy,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1748.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
defenders  ot  the  conftitution  Unigenitus,  and  uncommonly 
fevere  againft  its  opponents.  Father  Tellier  and  he  were 
particularly  intimate,  and  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom 
the  Janfenifts  defcribed  by  the  name  of  the  Norman  cabul. 
You  XII.  No.  813. 
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Befides  a  number  of  controverfial  trails,  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  1.  The  true  Spirit  of  the  Difciples  of  St.  Auguf¬ 
tine,  1705  and  1707  ;  4  vols.  i2ino.  2.  The  New  Tefta- 
ment,  12  vols.  nmo.  with  meditations  and  remarks,  in¬ 
tended  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  celebrated  and  very 
popular  work  of  Quefnel.  3.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms, 
profe,  1710,  i2tno.  which  is  very  highly  fpoken  of  by- 
Fletcher,  Nbuv.  DiEl.  Hijl. 

LAL'LI  (Giambatifta),  an  Italian  lawyer  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Norcia,  in  1572.  Although  poetry  was  his 
favourite  occupation,  he  did  not  negleit  graver  purfuits, 
particularly  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  his  knowledge  of 
which  caufed  him  to  be  employed  by  the  courts  of  Parma 
and  Rome  in  the  government  of  feveral  places.  In  thefe 
offices  he  obtained  general  efteem,  as  well  for  his  abilities 
as  the  fuavity  of  his  manners.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  in  1637.  His  ferious  poems, 
one  of  which  was  upon  the  deftruition  of  Jerufalein,  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  good  Italian  poets  of  his  time  ;  he 
was,  however,  more  happy  in  his  attempts  at  burlefque, 
for  which  he  had  a  natural  difpofition.  His  Pijiole  Giocofe , 
and  his  Mofcheide  and  Franceide ,  are  reckoned  among  the 
bed  pieces  of  this  kind.  He  alfo  tried  his  powers  in  bur- 
lefque  parody,  and  traveftied  in  this  manner  fome  poems 
of  Petrarch,  and  the  Eclogues  and  Aineid  of  Virgil.  In 
thefe  trifles  he  fuceeeded  as  might  be  expeiled  from  one 
who  poffefled  great  facility  of  verfifying,  with  a  jocular 
call:  of  imagination.  He  publifhed  a  work  in  his  proper 
profeffion,  entitled  Viridarium  PraEUcarium  Materiarnm  irt 
utroque  Jure,  which  was  efteemed.  Moreri.  Tirabo/chi. 

LALLOUET'TE  (Ambrofe),  a  French  prielt  whofe 
writings  are  in  efteem  among  Catholics,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1653.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
was  for  fome  time  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory.  He  was  admitted  a  bachelor  of  divinity  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne;  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  nominated  canon  of  St.  Opportune,  at  Paris. 
Having  acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
confeffor,  he  was  fent  on  a  million  to  the  fouth  of  France 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  inftruct  and  confirm  thofe  new  converts 
from  proteftantifm  whom  his  majeftyjs  troops  had  dragoon¬ 
ed  into  a  profeffion  of  the  catholic  faith;  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  his  undertaking.  He  died 
in  1734,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age.  For  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  new  catholics,  he  publifhed,  in  1687,  and  ad- 
drefied  to  them,  a  Difcourfe  on  the  real  Prefence  of  Jefus 
Chrift  in  the  Eucharift,  and  a  Treatife  on  the  Commu¬ 
nion  in  one  Kind;  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  * 
121110.  volume.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of,  2.  A  Hif- 
tory  of  the  French  Tranflations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
both  printed  and  manufcript,  as  well  by  Catholics  as  by 
Protellants,  with  the  Alterations  made  by  the  latter  ac 
different  Periods,  See.  1692,  121110.  which,  though  not  free 
from  errors,  is  faid  to  contain  interelting  and  uleful  infor¬ 
mation.  3.  The  Life  of  Antoinette  de  Gondi,  Superior- 
general  of  Calvary,  1717,  121110.  4.  The  Life  of  Cardi¬ 

nal  de  Camus,  Bifliop  and  Prince  of  Grenoble,  &c.  1720, 
i2ino.  And  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  curious  little 
piece,  entitled,  5.  The  Hiftory  and  an  Abridgment  of 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  Treatifes,  in  Defence  of,  and 
againft,  Comedy,  and  the  Opera,  See.  1697,.  121110.  Moreri, . 

LALM,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jailer: 
fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Buntzlau,  and  twenty  weft  of  Jauer. 

LALO  DA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Gilolo.  Lat.  1.4.8.  N.  Ion.  127.  22.  E. 

LALOO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal:  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Silhet. 

LAL'PET,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
feventy-four  miles  north  of  Arcot. 

LALSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vo¬ 
logda,  on  the  liver  Luza :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Uftiug.  Lat. 
60.  so.  N.  Ion.  47.  14.  E. 

LALSOO'ND,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agimere:  ten  miles  north  of  Rantampour,  and  eighty 
fouth-eaft  of  Jyepour.  Lat.  26.  44.  N.  Ion.  75.  53.  E. 

B  b  LAL'VITONj 
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LAL'VITON,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand 
of  Samar.  Lat.  11.35.  N.  Ion.  124.  52.  E. 

LA'MA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Ce¬ 
lebes.  Lat.  1.4.8.  S.  Ion.  ng.  15.  E. 

LA'MA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Sulmona. 

LA'MA,  or  Lamas,  f.  The  title  of  an  order  of  priefts 
among  the  weftern  Tartars,  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and 
particularly  in  Thibet,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration. 
See  the  article  Thibet. 

LAMAL'MON,  a  town  of  Abyftinia  :  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Sire. 

LA  MAN'CHA.  See  Mancha. 

LAMANO'N  (Robert  Paul),  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Muf’eum  in  the 
fame  city,  was  born  at  Salon,  in  Provence,  in  1752,  of  an 
old  and  refpeftable  family.  He  was  deftined  for  the 
church,  and  fent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  theological  ftu- 
dies.  He  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  canon  ;  but  by  the  death 
of  his  father  and  elder  brother  he  came  into  property, 
which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
by  devoting  himfelf  to  the  phyfical  fciences.  Two  traits 
of  difintereltednefs  in  the  character  of  Lamanon  are  highly 
worthy  of  notice  :  that  he  refufed  to  accept  of  his  pater¬ 
nal-  inheritance,  but  as  an  equal  fharer  with  his  brothers 
and  filters  5  and  that,  when  offered  a  confiderable  fum  to 
refign  his  office  of  canon  in  favour  of  a  certain  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  replied,  “The  chapter  of  Arles  did  not  fell  me 
my  benefice ;  I  fliall  therefore  reftore  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  I  received  it.”  Anxious  to  remove  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  fecrets  of  nature  from  mortal  eyes,  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  Provence  and  Dauphine,  and  fcaled  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  At  the  light  of  thefe  vaft  natural  la¬ 
boratories,  the  bent  of  his  mind  burft  forth  inftantaneoufly ; 
he  climbed  to  the  fummit  of  rocks,  and  explored  the  abyfs 
of  caverns,  weighed  the  air,  analyfed  fpecimens,  and,  in 
this  ardent  fancy,  having  attained  the  fecrets  of  creation, 
he  formed  a  new  fyftem  of  the  w’orld.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  me¬ 
teorology,  natural  philofophy,  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  hiftory  of  nature.  He  fpent  three  years  at  Paris,  and 
gave  to  the  learned  focieties  there  many  very  valuable  pa¬ 
pers  ;  a  memoir  on  the  Cretans,  a  memoir  on  the  theory 
of  the  winds,  and  atreatife  on  the  alteration  in  the  courfie 
of  rivers,  particularly  the  Rhone.  He  again  vifited  Swif- 
ferland  and  Italy,  going  firft  to  Turin,  where  he  allied 
himfelf  to  the  learned  of  that  coutitry;  after  his  return, 
laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  countries  which  he  traverfed, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  the  arrangement  of  the  interefting 
fruits  of  his  journey.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Lamanon 
was  preparing  for  theprefs  his  great  work  On  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  that  the  French  government  conceived  the 
vaft  projedt  of  completing  the  dilcoveries  of  captain  Cook. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
ele&ing  men  capable  of  rectifying  the  common  notions 
of  the  fouthern  hemilphere,  of  improving  hydrography, 
and  advancing  the  progrefs  of  natural  hiftory;  they  invit¬ 
ed,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  illuftrious  Condorcet, 
Lamanon  to  (hare  the  danger,  and  to  partake  in  the  glory, 
of  this  great  enterprife.  He  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer, 
haftened  to  Paris,  refufed,  in  a  conference  with  the  mi- 
iiifter,  the  falary  offered  him,  and,  taking  a  hafty  leave  of 
his  friends,  departed  for  Breft.  On  the  ift  of  Auguft, 
1785,  the  armament  fet  fail  under  the  orders  of  La  Pe- 
roufe.  The  commencement  of  the  voyage  was  highly 
profperous.  After  fome  delays,  and  having  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  making  obfervations,  the  veifels  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ifiand  of  Maouna,  one  of  the  fouthern  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Lamanon,  eager  to  affure  himfelf  of  the  truth  of 
yhe  accounts  of  that  country,  debarked  with  Langle,  the 
feccnd  in  command.  Having  explored  the  place,  and  be¬ 
ing  upon  the  point  of  returning,  they,  were  attacked  by 
the  natives;  a  combat  enfued,  and  they,  with  feveral  of 
the  boat  s  crew,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians.  Thus  perifhed  Lamanon,  a  young  man  ardent  in 
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thepurfuits  of  fcience,  difinterefted  in  his  principles,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  interefts  of  freedom.  His  eu- 
logift,  M.  Ponce,  faid  of  him,  “that  he  feemed  born  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  fcience  ;  the  depth  of  his 
ideas,  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  fagacity  of  his  mind, 
united  to  that  lively  curiofify,  that  can  draw  inltruftion 
out  of  every  thing  which  he  law,  and  which  leaves  no¬ 
thing  unexplored,  would  have  led  him  to  the  moll  valu¬ 
able  difcoveries.” 

LAMANTE'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  s 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cofenza. 

LAMARCK'IA,  f.  in  botany,  a  cryptogamic  and  very 
obfcure  genus  of  marine  plants,  founded  by  the  abbate 
Jofeph  Olivi,  in  his  Zoologia  Adriatica.  It  was  named 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  botanift,  John-Baptift 
Monet,  chevalier  de  la  Marck,  who,  fince  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  has  adopted  Lamarck  as  his  furname.  Of  his 
claims  to  botanical  commemoration,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  he  has  already  received  this  reward  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  in  the  Monetia  of  PHeritier,  npw  generally  adopted. 
The  generic  characters  are — Plant  rooted,  fomewhat  co¬ 
riaceous,  foft,  compofed  of  minute  bladders,  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  axis,  which  are  membranous,  green,  cylindrical, 
approximated,  terminating  at  each  end  in  very  (lender,  tu¬ 
bular,  connecting  filaments.  Fructification  confiding  of 
fmall  globes,  fcattered  among  the  bladders  and  filaments. 

Species.  1.  Lamarckia  burfa,  or  pouch  lamarckia  :  glo- 
bofe,  depreffed,  hollow,  with  fine  fcattered  internal  threads. 
Found  in  the  fea  in  various  places,  efpecially  upon  lime- 
ftone  rocks,  molt  commonly  attached  by  its  roots  to  fome 
fmall  calcareous  fragments.  Each  plant  is  a  hollow  fpongy 
ball,  from  one  to  ten  inches  diameter,  green,  compofed  of 
entangled  pellucid  jointed  fibres,  bearing  numerous  con¬ 
centric  oblong  veficles,  whofe  obtufe  fummits,  reaching  to 
the  outfide  of  the  ball,  give  it  a  papillary  or  velvety  ap¬ 
pearance.  Olivi  fays,  that  when  cut  it  contracts  mecha¬ 
nically,  by  means  of  the  internal  fibres,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  gave  rife  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  an  animal,  or 
alcyonium.  SeeALCYONiuM  burfa,  vol.  i. 

2.  Lamarckia  vermilara,  or  branching  obtufe  lamarckia : 
branched,  fomewhat  forked,  cylindrical,  and  obtufe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  deep  water. 

Lamarckia  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  eftabliffied  by 
Moench,  and  adopted  by  Decandolle  in  his  new  edition 
of  Lamarck’s  Flore  Frangaife,  as  well  as  by  Bivona  Ber- 
nardi,  in  his  Sicularum  Plantarum.  This  genus  confifts  of 
one  fpecies  only,  which  is  the  Cynosurus  aureus  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  vol.  v.  p.  523. 

A  New-Holland  flirub,  belonging  to  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia,  has  been  called  Lamarckia  dentata,  in  Donn’s 
Hort.  Cantabr.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  charac¬ 
ters,  but  prefume  it  is  what  fome  have  named  Hoya  fer- 
rata,  of  which  vve  know  as  little. 

LA'MAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras 
os  Montes :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Mirandela,  and 
eighteen  fouth-weft  of  Braga nga. 

LA'MAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia :  fifteen  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lugo. 

LA'MAS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo  s. 
180  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Truxillo. 

LAMB,yi  [lamb,  Gothic  and  Saxon.}  The  young  of  a 
Iheep : 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  knowledge  would  he  (kip  and  play  ?  Pope . 

Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. — Thou  Lamb  of  God 
that  takeft  away  the  fins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Common  Prayer. — For  the  management  of  lambs  on  a 
farm,  fee  the  article  Huseandry,  vol.  x.  p.  523,  5.  and, 
for  the  natural  hiftory,  fee  Ovis. 

LAMB  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifiand  of  Stronfa,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  Lat.  58.  57.  N.  Ion. 
2.  25.  W. 

LAMB’s  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  fouth-weft 
coalt  of  Kerry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kemnare  river :  thirty- 
x  four 
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four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Killarney,  and  fix  north  of 
Cod’s  Head.  Eat.  51. 42.  N.  Ion.  10.  1.  W. 

LAMB  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  ;  one  mile  north-north-welt  from 
North  Berwick. 

LAMB’s  LET'TUCE,  /.  .in  botany,  the  name  of  an 
herb.  See  Valeriana. 

LAM'B  LIKE,  adj.  Having  the  difpofition  of  a  lamb  ; 
meek;  humble. 

Scythian  LAMB.  See  Polypodium. 

L  AMB’s  TONGUE,  f.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

LAMB’s  WEED,  f.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

LAM'B’s  WOOL,  /,  Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roafted  apples. — A  cup  of  lamb's  wool  they  drank  to  him 
there.  Song  of  the  King  and  the  Miller. 

LAM'BA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  Ifiands,  between 
Shetland  and  Yell.  Lat.  60.  45.  N.  Ion.  1.  39.  W. 

LAM'BACH,  a  town  in  Auftria,  where  Bonaparte  af- 
fembled  his  forces  preparatory  to  the  capture  of  Vienna 
in  November  1805.  It  is  four  miles  north-ealt  of  Schvvan- 
naftadt. 

LAMBA'LE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis,  on  the  Senegal :  feventy-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Goumel. 

LAMBAL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coafts  :  two 
polls  and  a  half  eall  of  St.  Brieuc,  50$  weft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  48.  3.  N.  Ion.  a.  26.  E. 

LAM'BAN,  a  town  of  the  country  of  Guriel,  on  the 
Black  Sea  :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cotatis. 

LAMBANESS',  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
jflandofUnft.  Lat.  61.  10.  N.  Ion.  1.  4.  E. 

LABANLUO'TO,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  39.  N.  Ion.  21.  15.  E. 

LAMBAS'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  Numidia,  which  became  an  epifcopal  fee. 

LAM'BATIVE,  adj.  [from  lambo,  Lat.  to  lick.]  Taken 
by  licking. — In  affe&ions  both  of  lungs  and  weazon,  phy- 
ficians  make  ufe  of  fyrups  and  lambative  medicines.  Brown. 

LAM'BATIVE,  f.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with 
the  tongue. — I  Ititch’d  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood 
in  the  arm,  advifing  a  lambative ,  to  be  taken  as  necelfity 
Ihould  require.  Wijem.  Surg 

LAMBAY',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Irilh  Sea,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  Lat.  53.30.  N.  Ion.  6.W. 

LAMBAY'A,  or  Lanibai,  a  town  of  Africa,  where 
the  king  of  Baol  relides. 

LAMBAYE'QUE,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  the 
jurifdidtion  of  Sana,  in  the  biftiopric  of  Truxillo  ;  con¬ 
taining  about  1500  houfes,  built  fome  of  bricks,  fome  of 
cane  and  plafter,  others  entirely  of  cane.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  opulent ;  but  the  generality  are  poor  Spa¬ 
niards,  Mulattoes,  Meftizos,  and  Indians.  The  parifli- 
church  is  of  ftone,  large  and  beautiful,  and  the  ornaments 
fplendid.  It  has  four  chapels,  called  ramos,  with  an  equal 
number  of  priefts,  who  take  care  of  the  fpiritual  concerns 
of  the  Indians,  and  alfo  attend,  by  turns,  on  the  other  in¬ 
habitants.  The  families  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
city  of  Sana,  on  its  being  facked,  in  1685,  by  Edward 
Davis,  an  Englilh  adventurer,  removed  hither;  being  un¬ 
der  a  farther  necefiity  of  changing  their  dwelling  from  an 
inundation  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  by  which  every 
thing  that  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Englilh  was  de- 
Itroyed.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  corregidor ;  having  un¬ 
der  his  jurifdidtion  many  other  towns.  One  of  the  two 
officers  of  the  revenue  appointed  forTruxillo  refides  here. 
A  river,  called  Lambaveque,  waflies  this  place,  which, 
when  the  waters  are  high,  is  crofted  by  a  wooden  bridge; 
but  at  other  times  may  be  forded;  and  often  is  quite  dry. 
It  is  ninety-five  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Truxillo.  Lat. 
6.  40.  S.  Ion.  79.  56.  W. 

LAM'BDA,/.  The  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which 
anfwers  to  our  l. 

LAM'BDACISM,  /.  The  too  frequent  repetition  of 
the  letter  l. 
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LAMBDOI'DAL,  adj.  [from  lamfcloidcs.']  Belonging 
to  the  lambdoides  ;  having  the  form  of  the  letter  A. 

LAMBDOI'DES,yi  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  futures  of 
the  fkull. 

LAMB  EAUX,  f.  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs  patee. 

LAMBE'CIUS  (Peter),  a  man  of  diftinguiftied  erudi¬ 
tion,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1628.  He  received  the- 
early  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  place,  and  after¬ 
wards,  at  the  expence  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Luke  Hol- 
ftein,  vifited  the  univerfities  of  Holland  and  France,  where 
he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  polite  literature  and  law.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  advantageoufly  known  to 
the  learned  world  by  a  work  upon  Aulus  Gellius.  He 
pnfled  eight  months  with  the  archbilhop  of  Touloufe,  in 
which  city  he  was  made  a  licentiate  in  law.  He  then 
fpent  two  years  at  Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  Hamburgh,  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeffor- 
fhip  of  hiftory  in  1652;  and,  in  1660,  was  made  refior  of 
the  college  in  that  city.  He  underwent  many  uneafinefles 
in  confequence  of  criticifms  on  his  writings,  and  charges 
brought  again (t  him  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  thefe  were 
not  alleviated  by  his  marriage  with  a  rich,  but  old  and 
covetous,  wife,  who  kept  her  money  to  herfelf.  Difgufted 
with  his  fituation,  he  abandoned  his  family  and  country 
in  1662,  and  went  firft  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Rome,, 
where  he  was  very  favourably  received  by  queen  Chriltina 
of  Sweden,  and  pope  Alexander  VII.  In  the  fame  year 
he  abjured  Lutheranifm,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf  a 
Catholic,  to  which  religion  he  had  been  fecretly  converted 
in  France  many  years  before,  by  father  Sirmond.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Vienna,  he  was  appointed  in  1663  librarian  to 
the  emperor,  in  which  poft  he  died  in  1680.  Befides  the 
work  on  A.  Gellius  already  mentioned,  Lambecius  pub- 
lifhed,  2.  Origines  Hambtirgenfes,  in  two  parts,  410- 
1652,  1661.  3.  Codini  et  alterius  Anonymi  excerpta  de 

Antiquitatibus  Conftantinopol.  Gr.  with  a  Latin  verfion. 
and  remarks,  Paris,  fol.  1655.  4.  Prodromus  Hiftoriae 

Litterariae,  Hamb.  fol.  1659.  5.  A  Collection  of  Latin 

Difcourfes  on  various  Occafions,  4to.  1660.  The  molt 
laborious  of  his  performances  was  entitled,  6.  Com- 
mentariorum  de  augufta  Bibliotheca  Ctefaria  Vindobo- 
nenfi,  lib.  viii.  fol.  8  vols.  1665-1679:  this  great  work 
contains  a  hiftory  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  with 
a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  its  numerous  manufcripts,  upon 
a  critical  and  liiftorical  plan,  which  renders  it  much  fu- 
perior  to  all  preceding  catalogues  of  the  kind.  He  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  labour;  but  the  fucceeding  libra¬ 
rian,  Dan  Neflelins,  gave  a  fupplement,  together  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  eight  volumes  of  Lambecius,  in  one 
volume  folio.  Our  author  publiftied  fome  other  works, 
one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  kind  of  penitential 
talk  which  feems  to  have  been  enjoined  on  feveral  learned 
converts  to  a  fuperftitious  faith ;  it  is  a  Latin  diary  of  the 
pilgrimage  made  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  1665,  to  a 
famous  monaltery,  on  account  of  a  victory  over  the  Turks, 
Bayle. 

LAM'BENT,  adj.  \_lambens,  Lat.]  Playing  about; 
gliding  over  without  harm 

From  young  lulus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arofe,  which  gently  fpread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Dryden. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  inftead  of  glories,  grace, 

And  lambent  dulnefs  play’d  around  his  face.  Dryden. 

LAM'BERHURST,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  iron  forges  and  fur¬ 
naces  ;  the  rails  round  St.  Paul’s  church-yard  were  call 
at  this  place;  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tunbridge,  and - 
forty-one  fouth-eaft  of  London. 

LAM'BERT,  [Saxon.]  A  man’s  name. 

LAM'BERT  of  ASCH AFFENBURG,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  feveral  works  ; 
among  which  is  a  Hiftory  of  Germany  from  the  year  1050 
to  1077. 

LAM'BERT  (Francis),  one  of  the  firft  French  monks 

who 
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■who  quitted  their  convents  to  embrace  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Avignon  in  the  year  14-87.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  en¬ 
tered  among  the  friars  minors,  or  Francifcans,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  community  twenty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  and  was  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  poll  of  general  of  the  order ;  or,  as  Bayle  ra¬ 
ther  imagines,  to  that  of  fuperior  of  a  monaftery.  Hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  feen  reafon  to  renounce 
the  doCtrincs  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  adopt  thofe 
of  the  reformation,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  withdraw 
from  his  native  country,  in  the  year  1522,  and  to  retire 
into  SwifTerland.  In  this  country  he  preached  the  protef- 
tant  doCtrines  in  various  places,  with  much  acceptance  ; 
and,  after  continuing  fome  time  at  Bafil,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  ftrong  certificates  in  favour  of  his  moral  character, 
.went  to  vifit  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1523. 
With  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high  efteem  ; 
and  it  was  projected  that  he  Ihould  go  to  Zurich,  to  affift 
in  dilfeminating  the  principles  of  the  reformation  through 
France.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  million  was  thought 
proper  to  be  exchanged  for  fome  employment  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  molt  probably  continued 
till  the  year  1526.  In  that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  invited  by  the  landgrave  of  Hefl'e,  to  efta- 
blilh  the  reformation  in  his  dominions  ;  and,  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg,  in  1527,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  divinity.  He  died 
in  1530,  about  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  1.  Commentaries  on  Solomon’s  Song,  Hofea, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk, 
3 425,  8  vo.  2.  Exegefis  in  Apocalypfin,  printed  at  Bafil  in 
1539,  8vo.  3.  Antithefis  Verb!  Dei,  et  Inventorum  Ho- 
tninum,  1525,  8vo.  4.  De  Prophetia,  Eruditione,  Lin- 
guis,  See.  5.  In  Adda  Apoltolorum,  et  Libros  Regum. 
6.  Commentarii  Evangelici  in  Regulam  Minoritarum, 
Sec.  8vo.  7.  Farrago  omiurn  fere  Rerum  Theologicarum, 
8 vo.  8.  Controverfial  treatifes,  &c.  Bayle. 

LAM'BERT  (John),  a  diftinguilhed  parliamentarian 
general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  was  defcended  of 
a  good  family,  and  was  a  Undent  of  law  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  troubles.  He  added  as  a  colonel  at  the  battle 
of  Marfton-Moor,  and  had  a  fuperior  command  at  that  of 
Nafeby.  When  the  Scotch,  under  Hamilton,  joined  the 
royalift  party,  Lambert  was  oppofed  to  Langdale  and 
-Mufgrave  in  the  north,  and  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  them.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  independent  party, 
who  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  ;  but  the  prelfcyterians  carried  it  againlt  him  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Waller.  He  was  much  trulted  by  Cromwell,  to 
whom  only  he  was  confidered  as  fecond  in  vigour  and  mi¬ 
litary  talents,  and  whom  he  equalled  in  ambition.  He 
ferved  under  him  in  Scotland,  and  gained  a  confiderable 
victory  in  Fife  ;  and,  when  the  young  king,  Charles  II. 
pufhed  into  England,  he  was  difpatched  to  hang  upon  his 
rear  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  After  the  caufe  of  royalty 
was  totally  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  to 
Lambert  was  entrulted  the  motion  in  the  council  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  placing  a  protestor  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  which 
dignity  of  courfe  fell  upon  Cromwell.  He,  however,  op¬ 
pofed  the  delign  of  making  Cromwell  king,  forefeeing  that 
hereditary  power  would,  by  that  means,  be  eftablilhed  in 
Iris  family,  to  the  defeat  of  his  own  ambitious  fchemes. 
This  conduCt  caufed  him  to  be  deprived,  by  the  protec¬ 
tor,  of  all  his  commiffions,  but  with  the  allowance  of  a 
penfion  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a-year  for  pa(t  fervices. 
Upon  this  difmiffion  he  retired  to  Wiinbledon-houfe, 
where  he  feemed  to  have  exchanged  his  afpiring -views 
for  the  humble  ambition  of  excelling  as  a  florift.  But 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  returned  to  public  life, 
and  formed  the  foul  of  the  party  of  malcontents  to  the 
protectorate  of  Richard,  which  afiembled  at  Wallingford- 
houfe.  He  was  employed  by  the  parliament  to  quell  the 
dangerous  infurrettion  of  fir  George  Booth,  in  Chefhire, 
in  which  he  completely  fucceeded,  and  received  the  pre- 


fent  of  a  thoufand  pounds  to  purchafe  a  jewel.  A  petition 
to  parliament  which  he  inltigated  his  officers  to  draw  up 
W'as  confidered  as  fo  dangerous  by  that  body,  that  they 
immediately  cafhiered  him  ;  but  Inch  was  his  influence 
over  the  army,  that  he  turned  the  balance  againlt  them, 
and  procured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fafety, 
in  which  the  fupreme  power  was  vetted.  The  great  rival 
of  Lambert  was  Monk  ;  who  now,  being  at  the  head  of 
an  army  in  Scotland,  began  to  entertain  the  defign  of  re- 
ftoring  the  former  monarchy.  As  he  fell  under  fufpicion, 
Lambert  advanced  northward  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
overawe  him.  Monk,  however,  eroding  the  Tweed  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1660,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  parliament  had  re¬ 
lumed  their  authority,  Lambert  was  defected  byalmolt  the 
whole  of  his  men,  and  foon  after  was  arrefted,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Hisfudden  efcape,  in  April,  threw 
Monk  and  the  council  into  great  alarm,  as  they  dreaded 
his  vigour  and  popularity  ;  but,  before  he  could  aflemble 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  troops  who  were  flocking 
to  him  on  all  fides,  he  was  taken,  near  Daventry,  by  co¬ 
lonel  Ingoldfby.  At  the  reftoration,  he,  together  with  fir 
Henry  Vane,  though  neither  of  them  regicides,  were  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  ait  of  indemnity.  He  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  when  he  behaved  with  luch  humble  fubmiflion, 
that,  though  condemned,  he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar. 
He  was  then  banilhed  for  life  to  the  ifle  of  Guernfey, 
where  he  furvived  above  thirty  years,  forgetting  and  for¬ 
gotten.  He  died  in  the  Roman-catholic  faith.  Hume. 
Walpole's  Aaccd. 

LAM'BERT  (Michael),  was  the  favourite  finging-maf- 
ter  and  compofer  of  fongs  in  France,  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  had  fo  many  fcholars, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  teach  a  confiderable  number  at  a 
time,  and  at  his  own  houfe,  where  he  formed  a  kind  of 
academy,  and  where  he  finilhed  every  lelfon  with  finging, 
to  his  own  accompaniment,  feveral  fongs  to  a  brilliant 
and  enraptured  audience.  Marcel,  the  celebrated  dancing- 
mafter,  did  the  fame,  dancing  with  his  belt  fcholars  at 
the  end  of  the  leflons  which  he  gave  at  home  on  his  pub¬ 
lic  days.  The  reputation  of  Lambert,  like  that  of  Abe¬ 
lard,  was  fo  great,  that  his  pupils  followed  him  into  the 
country  as  far  as  Puteaux,  where  he  had  a  villa.  Lulli 
married  the  daughter  of  this  mufician,  who  was  born  in 
1610,  and  died  in  1696. 

LAM'BERT  (Saint),  publilhed,  in  1702,  “Les  Princi- 
pes  du  Clavecin,”  or  InftruCtions  for  the  Harpfichord, 
containing  a  clear  explanation  of  all  that  concerns  the 
clavier,  or  keys,  in  their  rotation  on  that  inftrument ; 
and  “  A  Treatife  of  Accompaniment,”  for  many  inltru- 
ments. 

LAM'BERT  (  Anna-Therefa  Marguenot  de  Courcelles, 
marchiones  of),  an  illultrious  literary  lady,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1647.  Her  father  died  while  the  was  an  infant, 
and  her  mother  then  married  the  ingenious  Bachaumont. 
He  took  pains  to  cultivate  the  promifing  talents  of  his 
ftep-daughter,  and  accuftomed  her  to  make  extracts  from 
the  books  the  read.  She  was  united,  in  1666,  to  Henry 
Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Brie,  then  a  captain  in  the  army, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Luxemburg.  She  loft  him  in 
1686,  and  was  left  with  one  fon  and  a  daughter.  She  was 
involved  in  tedious  law-fuits,  in  which  her  whole  fortune 
was  at  flake,  and  by  her  addrefs  brought  them  to  a  happy 
conclufion.  At  length,  unembarrafied,  and  miltrefs  of  a 
confiderable  eftate,  Ihe  fixed  at  Paris,  and  devoted  herfelf 
to  letters,  and  to  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  cultivated  and 
honoured  them.  Her’s  was -one  of  the  few  houfes  not  in¬ 
fected  with  the  fpirit  of  gaming,  and  in  which  company 
met  for  the  fake  of  rational  converfation.  Her  heart  was 
as  warm  as  her  underftanding  was  enlarged  ;  the  ferved 
her  friends  with  zeal,  and  delighted  in  acts  of  generality. 
The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  clouded  with  fufterings, 
which  the  confolations  of  religion  enabled  her  to  fupport. 
She  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  eighty-fix.  The  principal 
writingsof  Madame  de  Lambert  are,  1.  Les  Avisd’uneMere 
a  fon  Fils  &afa  Fille,  1729,  tamo,  thefe  maternal  precept? 
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breathe  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent,  joined  to  the  cor- 
reXnefs  of  fentinient  of  a  philofophical  moralift.  2.  Nou- 
velles  Reflexions  fur  les  Femmes,  ou  Metaphyfique 
d1’ Amour;  a  work  of  a  lively  and  delicate  imagination. 
3.  Tvaite  de  I’Amitic;  of  this,  Voltaire  fays  (Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.),  that  it  proves  how  well  Ihe  delerved  to  pof- 
fefs  friends.  4.  Traite  de  la  Vieillefle.  5.  La  Femme 
Hermite,  an  aft'eXing  little  romance.  6.  Some, detached 
Pieces  on  Morals  and  Literature.  Of  all  thefe,  the  ftyle 
is  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  ingenious.  Moreri. 

LAM'BERT  (Jofeph),  a  pious  French  prieft,  whofe 
praXical  and  devotional  writings  are  held  in  great  eftima- 
tion,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1654.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew  des  Arcs, 
as  well  as  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Palaifeau,  near 
Paris.  He  pofl'efl'ed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  learning,  and 
was  intimately  converfant  in  the  fcriptures  and  the  fa¬ 
thers.  He  had  alfo  a  fweet  voice,  and  a  very  perfuafive 
eloquence.  With  thefe  qualifications,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  commenced  preacher  in  his  parilh-church,  and  attracted 
thither  a  vail  concourfe  of  hearers.  The  Ityle  of  his  fer- 
mons  was  plain  and  Ample,  but  remarkably  fcriptural, 
and  full  of  what  the  French  call  onElion.  Thefe  circum- 
flances  led  many  Proteftants  to  become  his  occafional 
hearers  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  means  of  con¬ 
verting  feveral  Calvinifts  to  the  catholic  faith.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  fervice  of  the  poor,  whom  he  made  it  a  point  to  vifit 
every  day,  edifying  them  with  his  pious  converfation  and 
advice,  relieving  their  neceflities,  and  for  their  inftruXion 
he  founded  fchools,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  ufeful  works  ; 
and  to  thefe  purpofes  of  benevolence  did  he  apply  the 
whole  income  of  his  priory.  He  died  in  1722,  when  he 
was  lixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1. 
The  Evangelical  Year,  or  Homilies,  in  7  vols.  umo.  1692 
and  1695.  2.  Difcourfes  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Life; 

2  vols.  i2mo.  1701.  3.  The  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  of  the 

Year,  with  Reflexions;  rarao.  1713.  4.  Select  Hiftories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  RefleXions,  12010. 
5.  Short  and  familiar  InftruXions  for  Sundays,  and  the 
principal  Feflivals  of  the  Year,  intended  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Poor,  nmo.  1721.  And  various  other  pieces. 

LAM'BERT  (George),  was  among  the  firft  Engliflt  ar- 
tifts  who  obtained  celebrity  upon  the  revival  (if  it  may 
be  fo  called)  of  painting  in  this  country;  which  now 
Rands'  fo  juftly  exalted,  in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Lambert’s  tafte  led  him  to  admire  and 
to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  Gafpar  Pouflin  in  landfcape ;  and 
he  has  produced  feveral  works  of  confiderable  merit ; 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  Gaf¬ 
par,  are  rich,  and  abound  with  beauties  of  a  gentler  kind. 
He  alfo  painted  fcenes  from  common  nature ;  and  at  the 
Foundling  Hofpital  may  be  feen  one  he  prefented  to  that 
anftitution,  which  is  deferving  of  very  great  praife.  He 
was  engaged  to  paint  fcenes  for  the  play-houfes,  for  which 
his  pencil  was  peculiarly  qualified  ;  and,  in  concert  with 
Scott,  painted  fix  large  piXures  of  their  fettlements  for 
the  Eaft-India  Company,  which  are  placed  at  their  houfe 
in  Leadenhall-ftreet.  He  died  in  1765. 

LAM'BERT  (John-Henry),  a  very  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician  and  aftronomer,  was  a  native  of  Muhlhaufen  in  the 
Sundgaw,  a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons ;  and 
born  Auguft  the  29th,  1728.  His  father,  whofe  ances¬ 
tors  were  emigrants  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
ediX  of  Nantes,  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  who  with  great 
difficulty  maintained  himfelf  and  family  by  his  induftry. 
Having  no  profpeX  of  providing  for  his  fon  but  by  in- 
StruXing  him  in  his  own  bufinefs,  he  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  an  education  fuitable  to  fuch  an  humble  fitu- 
ation  in  life,  and  fent  him  to  the  public  fchool,  where  he 
•was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  expence  of 
the  corporation  till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Here  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  from  his  fchoolfellows, 
2hat  his  father  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  repeated  foli- 
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citations  of  his  mailers,  and  the  averfion  which  John-Henry 
difcovered  from  the  trade  for  which  he  was  intended,  to 
permit  him  to  ftudy  theology.  Not  meeting,  howfever, 
with  the  fupport  and  encouragement  necefiary  for  that 
purpofe,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  relin 
quilhing  all  thoughts  of  a  learned  profeffion,  and  of  learn  ¬ 
ing  his  father’s  occupation.  While  he  continued  to  fol¬ 
low  this  employment,  he  read  with  uncommon  eagernefs 
all  the  Latin  books  of  which  he  could  obtain  poflefiion  ; 
and,  happening  to  meet  with  an  old  work  on  mathema¬ 
tics,  his  genius  for  this  fcience  foon  manifefted  itfelf  i». 
the  ardour  with  which  he  ftudied  it,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  which  he  acquired  from  it  of  the  method  of 
computing  almanacs,  notwithft-anding  the  numerous  er¬ 
rors  which  he  difcovered  in  it,  without  being  able  to  cor- 
reX  them.  Being  wholly  occupied  in  the  day-time,  he 
was  obliged  to  devote  a  part  of  the  night  to  his  ftudies  ; 
and,  in  order  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  money  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  candles,  he  fold  fmall  drawings  which  he  deli¬ 
neated  while  employed  in  rocking  with  his  foot  his  infant 
After.  One  day,  while  fome  workmen  were  engaged  in 
repairing  his  father’s  houfe,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
propofing  feveral  queftions,  refpeXing  the  praXical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  which  he  had  found  in  his  book, 
to  the  principal  of  them,  who  was  induced  to  lend  him  a 
treatlfe  on  the  mathematics.  It  was  with  inexpreffible  joy 
that  he  found  himfelf  enabled,  by  the  help  of  this  treatife, 
to  correX  the  errors  which  he  had  difcovered  in  his  own 
book  ;  and  with  the  aid  which  they  both  together  afforded 
him,  without  any  additional  affiftance,  he  learned  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

The  enthufiafm  for  the  fciences  which  young  Lambert: 
thus  difplayed,  at  length  induced  fome  learned  men  tc» 
inftruX  him  gratis  ;  and  they  had  the  fatisfaXion  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  improve  with  a  rapidity  which  exceeded  their  moll 
ianguine  expeXations.  By  their  generous  affiftance,  he 
acquired  in  a  fhort  time  a  knowledge  of  philolophy  and 
of  the  oriental  languages,  and  learned  to  write  fo  elegant 
a  hand  as  recommended  him  to  the  fituation  of  a  copyiit 
in  the  chancery  of  his  native  town.  This  place  he  re- 
figned  in  his  fifteenth  year,  upon  being  appointed  book¬ 
keeper  of  fome  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  Muhlhaufen  ; 
and  from  the  advantages  of  this  employment  he  found  the 
means  of  obtaining  inftruXion  in  the  French  language. 
Two  years  afterwards,  M.  Ifelin,  of  Bafil,  who  then  con- 
duXed  the  publication  of  a  newfpaper,  engaged  him  in 
the  capacity  of  amanuenfis.  This  fituation  furnilhed  Lam¬ 
bert  with  an  opportunity  of  making  further  progrefs  in 
the  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  philofophy  and  the  mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and  his  paffionate  attachment  to  the  latter  fcience 
frequently  led  him  to  negleX  his  regular  occupations.  In 
the  year  1748,  M.  Ifelin  recommended  him  to  baron  Salis, 
prefident  of  the  Swifs  confederacy,  to  become  tutor  to  his 
children.  The  excellent  library  which  he  found  in  the 
houfe  of  his  new  patron,  the  leifure  hours  with  which  he 
was  indulged,  together  with  the  inftruXive  intercourfe 
which  he  had  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  Icientific  ftrangers  who  vifited 
the  baron,  proved  to  him  excellent  means  of  fatisfying 
his  thirft  for  knowledge,  and  enabled  him  to  become  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  aftronomy  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  with  phyfic,  phy- 
fiology,  theology,  and  even  with  jurifprudence,  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  languages. 

Mr.  Lambert’s  uncommon  talent  for  mathematics  now 
began  to  difplay  itfelf  advantageoufly  in  his  inventions 
and  compofitions.  Pafcal’s  example  llimulated  him  to  the 
invention  of  an  accounting-machine;  while  the  numerous 
cccafions  which  he  had  for  an  accurate  chronometer  led 
him  to  invent  a  time-piece  of  mercury,  which  went  twen- 
ty-feven  minutes  without  producing  the  flighteft  error. 
Here  he  aifo  invented  his  logarithmic  accounting-fcales  5 
and  was  likewife  led,  from  the  error  which  one  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  had  committed  in  the  folution  of  an  algebraic  propo- 
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fition,  to  the  Invention  of  a  machine  for  designing  per¬ 
spective  drawings.  He  Surveyed  and  made  a  drawing  of 
the  country  around  Coire;  and  employed  himfelf  in  nu¬ 
merous  physical  observations  among  the  mountains  in  that 
diftriCt.  In  1754,  he  began  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of 
his  daily  occupations,  which  he  uninterruptedly  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  is  highly  elteemed 
by  the  learned.  A  literary  Society  being  at  that  inftituted 
at  Coire,  he  was  choSen  one  of  its  members ;  as  he  was, 
in  1753,  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  to  whofe  tranfaClions 
he  was  a  large  contributor  of  mathematical  and  physical 
treatifes.  After  refilling  eight  years  at  Coire,  in  1756  he 
repaired  with  his  pupils  to  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  was  nominated  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Scientific  Society  in  that  place ;  and  from  thence  he  re¬ 
moved  in  the  following  year  to  Utrecht,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  twelve  months.  During  this  interval  he  made  Seve¬ 
ral  excursions  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam  ;  in 
one  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Mufchenbroeck,  and  on  another  publifhed  his  firft  work, 
De  la  Route  de  la  Lumiere  par  Us  Airs ;  or,  on  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  circumstances  attendant  on  the  paffage  of  light 
through  the  atmofphere.  In  the  autumn  of  1758  he  went 
with  his  pupils  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  the  etteem  and 
friendship  of  d’Alembert  and  Meffier;  and  from  thence 
travelled  to  Marfeilles,  at  which  place  he  firft  formed  the 
plan  of  his  work  On  Perspective,  which  he  published  in 
the  following  year  at  Zurich.  After  his  return  to  Coire, 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Augfburg  in  1760,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  philosophical  in- 
ftrument-maker,  Brander,  who  was  afterwards  of  great 
Service  to  him  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution  ;  and 
there  he  alfo  published,  in  the  Same  year,  his  Photometry, 
by  which  he  added  a  new  branch  to  the  Science  of  mixed 
mathematics.  In  1760,  likewise,  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eleftoral  Bavarian  Scientific  Society,  upon  the 
condition  that  he  Should  give  them  his  afliftance,  and 
tranfmit  papers  for  their  tranfaftions.  He  is  Said  faith¬ 
fully  to  have  performed  his  engagement  with  them,  and 
to  have  received  much  ill  ufage  on  their  part.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  differences  between  them  were  followed  by 
the  deprivation  of  his  Salary ;  on  which  he  returned  the 
diploma  which  he  had  received  as  a  member  of  their  body. 

About  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Lambert  vifited  Erlangen, 
where  he  publifhed  his  Letters  on  the  Construction  of  the 
Univerfe,  as  well  as  his  Treatil'e  on  the  principal  Quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Comets.  In  1763,  he  went  to 
Leipfic  j  at  which  place  he  publilhed  his  New  Organon, 
in  1764.  During  the  year  laft-mentioned,  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Frederic  II. 
who  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  Services  which  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  interests  of  fcience,  and  gave  directions  for 
his  being  admitted  a  regular  member  of  the  academy  at 
that  place.  This  appointment  enabled  him  to  devote  him¬ 
felf  wholly  to  the  purfuit  of  his  favourite  Studies,  and 
to  communicate  to  the  . world  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
The  tranfaidions  of  the  literary  Societies  of  Leipfic  and 
Berlin  are  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  his  treatifes ; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  publifhed  Separately.  They 
all  bear  the  ftamp  of  an  eminent  genius,  who  had  derived 
his  knowledge  more  from  his  own  reflections  than  from 
books,  and  who  always  Succeeded  in  placing  the  SubjeCt 
on  which  he  treated  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  had 
not  been  before  considered.  His  principal  metaphysical 
work  is  his  Architectonic  ;  which  he  compofed  with  a 
■view  of  Showing  tho  application  of  logic  to  metaphysics, 
and  of  evincing  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  to  algebraic 
evidence.  Molt  of  his  mathematical  treadles  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  collective  form  by  himfelf,  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Beytragc  zum  Qebrauch  der  Mathematic  und 
<deren  Anwendung ;  in  which  almolt  every  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matical  fcience  has  been  enriched  with  additions  and  im¬ 
portant  improvements.  Frederic  II.  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  penfion  a  little  before  his  death ;  which 
was  occafioned  by  a  decline,  the  effect  of  his  too  clofe  and 
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afliduous  application,  and  took  place  September  the 
1777,  foon  after  he  had  completed  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

John-Henry  Lambert  was  as  univerfally  efteemed  for 
his  amiable  character,  as  he  was  refpeCted  for  his  Scienti¬ 
fic  merits.  He  never,  indeed,  was  able  to  diveft  himfelf 
of  the  manners  and  tafte  which  he  had  contracted  in  his 
originally  low  Situation  in  life  ;  which  manifested  them- 
felves  in  his  timid  and  awkward  behaviour,  his  negleCt  of 
propriety  and  neatnefs  in  his  drefs  and  the  furniture  o£ 
his  apartments,  his  coarfe  witticifms  and  antic  geftures, 
and  the  pleafure  which  he  took  in  frequently  mixing  with 
low  company.  Thefe  defeCis,  however,  were  abundantly 
counterbalanced  by  his  poffeffing  a  moft  excellent  heart, 
and  uncommon  mental  perfections.  He  was  unaffectedly 
modeft,  StriCtly  chafte  and  fober,  honeft  and  frank  in  his 
manner  of  thinking  and  converfation,  decidedly  averfc 
from  all  double-dealing,  falfehood,  and  injustice,  prompt 
to  repair  any  injury  which  he  thought  he  might  have  com¬ 
mitted,  patient  and  forbearing,  anxiouily  defirous  of 
avoiding  all  occafions  of  diflenfion  and  difpute,  actively 
compaffionate  towards  the  wretched,  and  totally  free  from 
morofenefs  and  ill-humour.  He  was  alfo  distinguished 
by  the  ardour  of  his  piety,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue,  and  his  genuine  philanthropy.  His 
cultomof  fpeakingas  decidedly  and  freely  of  his  own  me¬ 
rits  and  defeCts  as  of  thofe  of  others,  made  him  frequently 
appear  a  boafter  to  thofe  who  did  not  fufficiently  know 
him  ;  but  he  generally  judged  impartially  and  correCtly 
relative  to  matters  within  his  own  fphere  of  knowledge. 
His  diligence  and  aSIiduity  were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded. 
He  generally  was  at  his  writing-delk  from  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  noon;  and  from  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  until  midnight,  without  indulging  himfelf  in  any 
kind  of  recreation,  a  folitary  walk  on  a  fine  day  excepted. 
The  moft  indifferent  occurrence  led  him  to  mathematical 
or  philofophical  analyfes ;  to  which  he  gave  himfelf  up  fa 
completely,  that  no  other  objeCt  whatever  could  make  the 
leaft  imprefiion  upon  him.  He  W'as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theological  fyftem  of  his  age,  well  verfed  in  the 
oriental  languages,  and  poffeffed  a  confiderable  knowledga 
of  jurifprudence;  but  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  mathematics, 
were  the  leading  fubjeCts  of  his  ftudies.  The  latter  fci¬ 
ence,  in  particular,  occupied  his  refearches ;  and  thegreat- 
nefs  of  his  genius  manifested  itfelf  in  the  facility  with 
which  he  reduced  to  an  eafy  construction  the  refult  of 
extenfive  and  intricate  computations.  His  memory  was 
uncommonly  faithful  in  matters  that  related  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  fciences;  but  indifferent  in  others.  He  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thefe  fciences,  their 
epochas,  and  the  great  men  who  had  formed  them ;  thought 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  hiftory  in  general.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  man  who  role 
to  distinguished  eminence  in  fcience,  after  overcoming  the 
moft  arduous  difficulties,  merely  by  his  own  exertions  and 
induftry,  and  the  unaffifted  application  of  his  uncommon 
genius.  Phil.  Mag. 

LAM'BERT  (Daniel),  was  born  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1770,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Leicefter.  From 
the  extraordinary  bulk  to  which  he  attained,  the  reader 
may  naturally  be  difpofed  to  enquire,  whether  his  parents 
were  perfons  of  remarkable  dimenfions  ?  This  was  not 
the  cafe,  nor  were  any  of  his  family  inclined  to  corpu¬ 
lence,  excepting  an  unde  and  aunt  on  the  father’s  fide, 
who  were  both  very  heavy.  The  former  died  during  the 
infancy  of  Lambert,  in  the  capacity  of  gamekeeper  to  the 
earl  of  Stamford,  to  w  hofe  predeceffor  his  father  had  been 
huntSman  in  early  life.  The  family  of  Mr.  L.  fenior, 
confifted,  besides  Daniel,  of  another  foil,  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughters,  of  the  common  fize.  The  habit's  of 
young  Lambert  were  not,  in  any  refpeCt,  different  from- 
thofe  of  other  young  perfons ;  they  were  indeed  very  far 
from  being  of  that  kind  as  to  induce  to  extraordinary 
obefity,  for  at  an  early  period  he  was  Strongly  attached  to 
the  Sports  of  the  field.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
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fsrofeffion  of  his  father  and  uncle ;  and  have  yet  to  obferve, 
that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  great  cock-fighter. 
33orn  and  bred  among  horfes,  dogs,  and  cocks,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  of  {'porting,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  he  fliould  be  fond  of  thofe  exercifes  and 
amufements  which  are  comprehended  under  the  dominion 
of  field-fports.  About  the  year  1793,  when  Mr.  L. 
weighed  32  ffone,  he  had  occafion  to  visit  Woolwich,  in 
company  with  the  keeper  of  the  county-gaol  of  Leicefter. 
As  the  tide  did  not  ferve  to  bring  them  up  to  London,  he 
walked  from  Woolwich  to  the  metropolis,  with  much  lefs 
apparent  fatigue  than  feveral  middle-fized  men  who  were 
of  the  party.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
that  no  longer  than  four  years  previous  to  his  deceafe  he 
abhorred  the  very  idea  of  exhibiting  himfelf.  Though  he 
lived  exceedingly  retired  at  Leicefter,  the  fame  of  his  un¬ 
common  corpulence  had  fpread  over  the  adjacent  country 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  frequently  found  himfelf  not  a 
little  incommoded  by  the  curiofity  of  the  people,  which 
it  was  impoflible  to  reprefs,  and  which  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  deviling  the  means  of  gratifying,  in  fpite  of  his 
reluctance.  Finding,  at  length,  that  he  mult  either  fub- 
mit  to  be  a  clofe  prifoner  in  his  own  houfe,  or  endure  all 
the  inconvenience,  without  receiving  the  profits,  of  an 
exhibition,  Mr.  Lambert  determined  to  vifit  the  metro¬ 
polis  for  that  purpofe.  As  it  was  impoffible  to  procure  a 
carriage  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  had  a  vehicle  con- 
ftrufted  exprefsly  to  carry  him  to  London,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  fpring  of  1806,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  His  apartments  there  had  more  the  air  of  a  place 
of  faffiionable  refort  than  an  exhibition ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  town  continued  full,  he  was  vifited  by  a  great  deal  of 
the  belt  company.  The  dread  he  felt  on  coming  to  Lon¬ 
don,  left  hefhould  beexpofed  to  indignity  and  infult  frrm 
the  curiofity  of  fome  of  his  vilitors,  was  foon  removed  by 
the  politenefs  and  attention  which  he  univerfally  experi¬ 
enced.  From  that  period  to  his  death,  he  had  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  travelling  to  the' principal  provincial  towns, 
where  many  thoufands  have  beheld  with  admiration  his- 
sftonilhing  bulk.  He  was  a  cheerful  companion  ;  poflefl- 
ed  a  generous  heart ;  and  was  as  fond  of  rural  fports  as 
any  man  in  England.  His  game-chickens  and  his  dogs, 
when  he  was  at  home,  were  his  chief  amufement,  and  the 
.Racing  Calendar  his  ftudy.  He  died  in  July  1809,  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  to  which  place  he  had  travelled 
the  day  preceding  his  death  from  Huntingdon  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  the  evening  he  fent  a  meffage  to  the  office 
of  the  Stamford  News,  requefting  that,  as  “the  mountain 
could  not  wait  upon  Mahomet,  Mahomet  would  go  to  the 
mountain or,  in  other  words,  that  the  printer  would 
call  upon  him,  and  receive  an  order  for  executing  fome 
hand-bills,  announcing  Mr.  Lambert’s  arrival,  and  his 
defire  to  fee  company.  The  orders  he  gave  upon  that  oc¬ 
cafion  were  delivered  without  any  prefentiment  that  they 
were  to  be  his  laft,  and  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs.  He 
was  in  bed,  fatigued  with  his  journey;  but  anxious  that 
the  bills  might  be  quickly  printed,  in  order  to  his  feeing 
company  next  morning.  Before  nine  o’clock,  on  that  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  he  was  a  corpfe.  He  was  in  his  40th  year ; 
and,  upon  being  weighed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  by 
the  famous  Caledonian  balance  (in  the  pofieffion  of  Mr. 
Ring,  of  Ipfwich),  was  found  to  be  52  ftone  nibs,  in 
weight  (i4lbs.  to  the  ftone),  which  is  10  ftone  nbs.  more 
than  the  celebrated  Bright,  of  Effex,  ever  weighed.  He 
had  apartments  at  the  Waggon  and  Horfes  Inn,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  on  the  ground-floor;  for  he  had  been  long  incapa¬ 
ble  of  walking  up  flairs.  His  coffin,  in  which  there  was 
great  difficulty  to  place  him,  was  6  feet  4  inches  long,  4 
feet  4  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  4  inches  deep :  the  immenfe 
fubftance  of  his  legs  made  it  neceflarily  a  fquare  cafe. 
This  coffin,  wdiich  Confifted  of  112  fuperficial  feet  of  elm, 
was  built  upon  two  axle-trees  and  four  cog-wheels;  and 
ispon  thefe  his  remains  were  rolled  into  his  grave,  which 
was  in  the  new  burial-ground  at  the  back  of  St.  Martin’s 
<$kursh»  A  regular  decent  was  made,  by  Hoping  it  for 
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fome  diftance.  It  was  found  neceflary  to  take  down  ther 
window  and  wall  of  the  room  in  which  he  lay  to  allow 
his  exit.  Monthly  Mag.  Aug.  1809. 

LAM'BERT,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence.  Lat.  45.  34.  N.  Ion.  73.14.  W. 

LAM'BERT  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north -eaft  coaft  oF 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher:  two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Muddy  Point. 

LAMTERT-CASTLE  and  HILL,  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  eaft  of  Axminfter;  has  fairs  on  Wed- 
nefday  before  June  24,  and  Wednefday  9  weeks  after. 
The  caftle  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  D,  fortified  with  three  trenches  and  ramparts, 
and  has  three  entrances :  its  area  twelve  acres. 

LAM'BERT’s  POINT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  on  the  weft-fouth-weft  coaft:  two  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  High  Point. 

LAMBER'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
Linn.Tranf.  in  honour  of  Alymer  Bourke  Lambert,  F.  R. 
and  A.S.  one  of  the  mod  ardent  and  experienced  botanifts 
of  the  prefent  age.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  te- 
trandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  aggregatae, 
Linn,  (proteae,  JuJfl)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  s. 
involucrumof  many  oblong,  imbricated,  coloured,  leaves, 
the  inner  ones  gradually  the  largeft,  containing  from  one; 
to  feven  flowers,  deciduous.  Perianth  none.  Corolla; 
petals  four,  cohering  at  the  bafe,  linear-lanceolate,  equal, 
revolute  from  above  their  point  of  union,  bearing  the  fta- 
mens.  NeCtary  of  four  glandular  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the 
germen,  fometimes  united.  Stamina:  filaments  none; 
anthers  four,  feffile  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  revolute  part 
of  each  petal,  linear,  at  length  recurved.  Piftillum:  ger¬ 
men  fuperior,  turbinate,  fringed  at  the  top  ;  ftyle  thread- 
ffiaped  ;  ftigma  rather  thicker,  prominent,  awl-fhaped, 
furrowed.  Pericarpium:  follicle  roundifh-wedge-ftiaped, 
fomewhat  woody,  more  or  lefs  horned  or  tubercular,  of  one 
cell.  Seeds  two,  orbicular,  comprefled,  each  encompafled 
with  a  rounded  wing  ;  common  receptacle  flat,  without 
fcales. — EJfential  CharaB.tr.  Petals  four,  cohering,  fpirally 
revolute,  bearing  the  ftamens;  neftary  of  four  fcales;  ftigma 
awl-fhaped  ;  follicle  woody;  feeds  two,  bordered;  invo- 
lucrum  of  many  leaves,  imbricated,  coloured,  deciduous. 
Receptacle  flat. 

Species.  1.  Lambertia  uniflora :  flowers  folitary  in  each, 
involucrum.  Leaves  obovate,  with  a  point,  fmooth,  re¬ 
ticulated.  Follicle  pointed  at  one  fide,  without  horns. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Lewin’s  Land,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  New  Holland  ;  growing  about  rocky  inlets,  near 
the  fliore. 

2.  Lambertia  inermis:  flowers  feven  in  each  involu¬ 
crum:  twice  as  long  as  its  inner  leaves;  ftyle  fmooth; 
follicles  pointed  at  one  fide,  without  horns;  leaves  oblan- 
ceolate  or  obovate,  pointlefs.  Native  of  the  ftony  fides 
of  hills  in  Lewin’s  Land. 

3.  Lambertia  formofa :  flowers  feven  in  each  involu¬ 
crum;  the  length  of  its  inner  leaves ;  ftyle  hairy;  follicle 
pointed  at  one  fide,  two-horned  at  the  other ;  leaves- li¬ 
near-lanceolate,  fnarp-pointed,  recurved  at  the  edges. 
Native  of  ftony  heaths  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South. 
Wales,  from  whence  fpecimens  were  fent  to  Europe  by 
Dr.  John  White.  The  leaves  are  green  and  fmooth  above ; 
white,  and  reticulated  with  veins,  beneath.  Involucrum 
and  flowers  of  a  fine  rofe-colour  or  crimfon.  This  was  the 
only  fpecies  originally  defcrlbed  by  Div  Smith  ■;  the  reft 
were  added  by  Mr.  Brown: 

4.  Lambertia  echinata  :  leaves  linear,  fmooth,  reticu¬ 
lated:  dilated,  lobed  and  pointed  at  their  extremities; 
follicles  two-horned,  thorny  all  over.  Native  of  the  ftony 
fides  of  hills  in  Lewin’s  Land,  where  Mr.  Brown  gathered 
it  in  fruit,  but  never  faw  the  flowers.  Hence  its  genus 
remains  doubtful,  efpecially,  as  that'  intelligent  writer 
obferves,  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  lobed,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  other  fpecies.  Linn.  Tranf \ 
vol.  iv.  x. 

LAMBE'SA,  or  LaaIbese,  in  ancient  geography,  &v 
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town  of  Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  fituated  on  Mount  Audus. 
It  was  the  nioft  confiderable  town  of  the  country,  and  the 
third  legion  of  Auguftus  was  quartered  in  it.  Its  ruins 
and  infcriptions  are  (till  noticed.  Now  Tezzoute. 

LAMBESC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Apt, 
and  twelve  north-weft  of  Aix. 

LAM'BETH,  or  Lamehithe,  i.  e.  a  dirty  harbour  or 
haven  ;  an  extenfive  parilh,  feated  on  the  fouthern  bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  in  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  and 
county  of  Surrey,  England.  It  is  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
Weftminfter,  tov.diich  city  it  is  connected  by  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge  acrofs  the  river.  The  whole  is  bounded  by 
Southwark  to  the  eaft,  Newington-Butts  and  Camberwell 
to  the  fouth,  and  Batterfea  to  the  weft’.  The  circumfer¬ 
ence  is  about  lixteen  miles.  In  Domefday-book,  it  is  faid 
to  contain  zoj  plough-lands.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  it  appears  by  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  to  have  coufifted  of  126a  acres  of  arable  land, 
1026  of  pafture,  125  of  meadow,  thirteen  of  ozier,  twenty - 
feven  of  garden  ground,  and  150  of  wood,  making  in  the 
whole  2603;  the  commons  and  wafte  land,  fuppofed  to  be 
about  330  acres,  not  being  charged,  will  increase  it  to 
2933  acres.  At  prefent,  the  whole  extent  is  about  4000 
acres  ;  of  which  about  1390  are  occupied  by  houfes  and 
other  buildings,  wharfs,  manufactories,  ftreets,  and  roads; 
415  by  pleafrire-gardens,  including  thofe  of  Vauxhall ; 
80  by  market-gardens  ;  300  by  farming-gardens  ;  40 
by  nurferies  ;  250  are  now  incloling  from  common  ;  and 
30  are  to  remain  common.  The  parifh  is  divided  into 
fix  liberties  or  precincts,  refpeclively  called  the  Bifliop’s, 
the  Prince’s,  Vauxhall,  Marfh  and  Wall,  Lambeth-Dean, 
and  St  ickwell  ;  the  whole  containing,  according  to  the 
return  to  parliament  in  the  year  1800,  5009  houfes,  and 
27,985  inhabitants,  of  whom  5148  were  ftated  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  and  955  in 
agriculture.  Archbilhop  Hubert  Walter  obtained  from 
king  John  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  and  a  fair  of  fif¬ 
teen  days,  upon  condition  that  the  fame  ffiould  not  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interefts  of  the  city'’  of  London.  In  the 
archbilhop’s  manufcript  library,  is  a  charter  from  the  city, 
fignifying  their  conlent,  ftipulating  only,  that  the  fair 
fiiould  begin  on  the  morrow  after  the  anniverfary  of  St. 
Peter  ad  vincula.  The  market  and  fair  are  both  difcon- 
tinued. 

The  earlieft  hiftorical  faff  on  record  relating  to  Lam¬ 
beth,  is  the  death  of  Hardicauute,  which  happened  here 
in  the  year  1041,  while  he  was  celebrating  the  marriage- 
feaft  of  a  noble  Dane.  Here  all’o  Harold,  w'ho  ulurped 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  is  laid 
to  have  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own 
bands.  Henry  III.  held  a  folemn  Chriftmas  here  in  the 
year  1231 ;  and  a  parliament  on  September  14,  in  the  year 
following. 

This  village  has  been  for  many  ages  the  refidence  of 
the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury,  as  it  had  been,  long  be¬ 
fore,  that  of  the  billions  of  Rochefter.  Lambeth-palace 
was  originally  built  in  1189,  by  Baldwin,  metropolitan  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  on  a  fpot  of  ground  purchafed  of 
the  bilhops  of  Rochefter,  as  a  refidence  for  -himfelf  and 
lucceflors,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  where  their  pre¬ 
fence  was  frequently  neceilary.  It  appears  to  have  been, 
in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  rebuilt  by  Boniface  in 
•3262,  when,  by  his  compliance  with  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  and  his  own  imperious  temper,  he  had  rendered 
himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people,  particularly  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  of  whom  he  was  in  fuch  dread.,  that  he 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  for  fafety.  From  that  time 
it  became  the  conlfant  refidence  of  thefe  prelates.  Henry 
Chichele,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  who  had  been  only  a  poor  fcholar  on  Wickham’s 
foundations  at  Winchefter  and  Oxford,  became  fo  great  a 
buckler  for  pontifical  power,  and  fo  violent  a  perlecutor 
jof  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  that  he  built  that  part  called 
£he  Lollard  s  Tower,  which  was  fo  named  from  a  room 


in  it  adapted  for  the  imprifonmetlt  of  the  followers  of 
that  reformer,  who  were  called  Lollards.  This  is  a  final! 
room,  twelve  feet  broad  and  nine  long,  planked  with  elm  ■; 
and  there  ftill  remain  eight  rings  and  ftaples,  to  which 
thefe  unfortunate  people  were  chained  by  order  of  that 
implacable  prelate.  Here  the  viftims  of  his  relentlels  fury 
were  not  only  confined,  but  alfo  denied  the  necefiaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  force  them  to  acknowledge  the  papal  au¬ 
thority.  During  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  palace 
was  formed  into  a  prifon  for  the  royalifts;  and  the  keeper 
was  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  who  had  been  condemned 
in  the  Star-chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  both  his 
noftrils  flit,  for  writing  a  book,  called  Zion’s  Plea,  or  an 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament.  After  the  execution  of  the 
king,  it  was  pu*rchafed  by  colonel  Scott,  one  of  the  regi¬ 
cides,  and  Matthew  Hardy,  by  whom  the  chapel  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  dancing-room,  and  the  furniture  and  move¬ 
ables  fold,  except  the  wood  and  coals,  which  were  referved 
for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers.  The  library  was  preferved  by 
an  ingenious  device  of  Selden,  who  fuggefted  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  their  right  to  it,  under  archbilhop 
Bancroft’s  will ;  and,  this  claim  being  admitted  by  the 
parliament,  the  books  were  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
they  remained  until  the  time  of  archbilhop  Sheldon,  who 
procured  their  reftoration.  During  the  fhort  time  that 
cardinal  Pole  was  archbilhop  of  this  fee,  he  built  the  fine 
gate  of  the  palace,  with  a  gallery  and  feveral  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  eaft  end.  The  library  was  begun  by  Dr. 
Bancroft,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Juxe.n,  archbilhop  at  the  reftoration,  who  repaired  great 
part  of  the  houfe.  Many  books  had  been  left  to  it  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  favourite  Dudley  earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter;  and  it  was  afterwards  augmented  by  archbilhop  Laud, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  bigotry,  was  a  munificent  pa¬ 
tron  of  learning.  Archbilhop  Sheldon  difpofed  the  books 
in  proper  order,  and,  fince  his  time,  it  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  lucceeding  prelates;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  it 
confifts  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thouland  volumes.  On 
the  north  eaft  window  is  painted  in  glafs  the  portrait  of 
St.  Auguftine,  with  old  Englifn  verfes  beneath  it ;  and 
near  it  is  a  figure  of  archbilhop  Chichele,  with  the  motto 
of  archbilhop  Stafford,  put  by  the  miftake  of  a  glazier. 
This  library  is  adorned  with  a  fine  pifture  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  and  prints  of  all  the  archbilhops  from  Warham 
to  the  prefent  time.  Here  alfo  archbilhop  Cornwallis 
placed  fome  fmall  prints,  framed,  of  the  principal  reformers 
from  popery,  and  of  the  moll  eminent  nonconformift  mi- 
nifters  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century.  The  fhell  of  a  tor- 
toife  is  Ihown,  to  which  a  label  is  affixed,  importing,  that 
this  tertoife  was  put  in  the  garden  by  archbilhop  Laud  in 
1633,  and  killed  in  1757  by  the  negligence  of  a  gardener. 
This  library  Hands  over  the  cloifters,  and  forms  a  narrow 
gallery,  which  occupies  the  four  fides  of  the  quadrangle. 
Among  the  books,  is  a  beautiful  odlavo  edition  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  tranllated  into  the 
Mohawk  language  by  the  famous  Indian  chief,  colonel 
Jofeph  Brandt.  The  library  of  rnanufcripts  Hands  over 
part  of  the  laft,  and  contains  about  eleven  thoufand  ma- 
nufcripts,  many  of  which  are  very  curious.  Archbilhop 
Cornwallis  gave  p.  confiderable  furn  for  fitting  up  a  proper 
repofitory  for  this  collection. 

The  prefence-chamber  has  three  windows  adorned  with 
painted  glafs,  reprefenting  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory, 
with  old  Engiiffi  verfes  beneath  them.  The  middle  win¬ 
dow  has  a  painted  fun-dial,  with  a  view  of  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  the  arms  of  the  fee,  and  of  archbilhop. Shel- 
don,  at  whofe  expence  it  was  done.  In  the  lobby  is  the 
portrait  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  fon  to  James  I.  The 
long  gallery,  built  by  the  mild  and  amiable  cardinal  Pole, 
is  ninety  feet  by  fixteen.  The  wainfcot  remains  in  its 
original  ftate,  being  all' of  mantled  carving.  In  the  win¬ 
dows  are  coats  of  arms  of  different  prelates  of  this  fee. 
It  is  filled  with  portraits,  chiefly  of  prelates,  among  which 
are  archbilhops  Warham  and  Parker,  by  Holbein  ;  an¬ 
other  of  the  laft  prelate,  by  Lyne  -?  and  bifliop  Hoadly, 
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by  his  fecond  wife.  Archbifhop  Cornwallis  made  a  very 
handfome  bay-window,  in  the  modern  tafte,  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  floor.  This  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  lawn  and 
plantations;  and,  in  the  latter,  openings  have  been  made, 
through  which  Weftminfter-abbey,  the  bridge,  the  Patent 
Shot  Manufactory,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Monument,  are 
feen  to  great  advantage,  and  produce  a  fine  effeCt.  The 
great  dining-room  has  all  the  archbifhops  from  Laud  to 
Cornwallis.  That  of  Laud  is  by~Vandyck  ;  juxon,  from 
a  good  original  at  Longleate;  Tenifon,  by  Dubois;  Her¬ 
ring,  by  Hogarth  ;  Hutton,  by  Hufon  ;  Seeker,  by  Rey¬ 
nolds  ;  and  Cornwallis,  by  Dance.  In  thefe  portraits 
may  be  obferved  the  gradual  change  of  the  clerical  drefs, 
in  the  articles  of  bands  and  wigs.  A  large  ruff  anciently 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  former.  Archbifhop  Tillotfon 
was  the  firft  prelate  that  wore  a  wig;  which  was  then  not 
unlike  the  natural  hair,  and  worn  without  powder.  The 
great  hall,  which  was  deilroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
rebuilt  by  archbifhop  Juxon  upon  the  old  model.  It  is 
ninety-three  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-eight  in  width, 
and  has  a  Gothic  roof  of  wood.  The  guard-room,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  a  fimilar  roof.  It  is  fifty-fix  feet 
long,  and  twenty-feven  and  a  half  wide.  When  the  cha¬ 
pel  was  converted  into  a  dancing-room,  the  body  of  arch¬ 
bifhop  Parker  was  taken  out  of  his  tomb  here,  and  buried 
in  a  dunghill.  After  the  reftoration,  fir  William  Dugdale 
acquainted  archbifhop  Sancroft  therewith,  by  whofe  care 
the  body  was  difeovered,  and  again  depofited  in  the  fpot 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  Over  it  is  a  Latin  infeription, 
the  Englifh  of  which  is :  “  The  body  of  Matthew  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  here  refts  at  laft.”  Another  monument,  recount¬ 
ing  the  demolition  of  his  tomb,  and  the  treatment  of  his 
body,  was  fet  up  by  the  fame  prelate  in  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  this  chapel.  The  archives  of  the  fee  are  kept 
In  a  room  over  the  gateway,  called  the  record-room. 
This  gateway,  and  the  adjoining  tower,  which  are  of  brick, 
were  built  by  archbifhop  Morton,  about  the  year  1490. 

The  gardens  and  park,  which  contain  near  thirteen 
acres,  are  laid  out  with  great  tafte.  They  were  enlarged 
and  improved  by  archbifhop  Cornwallis,  who  made  a  new 
accefs  to  the  houfe,  for  carriages,  through  the  park.  In 
the  garden  are  two  remarkable  fig-trees,  which  tradition 
fays  were  planted  by  cardinal  Pole.  They  cover  a  fur- 
face  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth. 

As  the  prefent  edifice  was  begun  and  carried  on  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  and  as  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
■every  perfon  ccnfulted  in  his  own  tafte,  uniformity  in  the 
building  cannot  be  expedited.  The  palace,  though  old, 
is  in  moft  parts  ftrong;  the  corners  are  faced  with  ruftic, 
and  the  top  furrounded  with  battlements;  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  are  well  proportioned,  and  well  enlightened. 
Some  of  the  inner  rooms  are,  indeed,  too  clofe  and  con¬ 
fined;  but  there  are  many  others  open  and  pleafant  in 
themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of  being  convenient,  and 
of  affording  very  agreeable  profpeHs.  The  archbifhops 
Sheldon,  Sancroft,  Tillotfon,  Tenifon,  Wake,  Seeker,  and 
Cornwallis,  f'pared  no  coft  to  render  this  ancient  ftrtiHure 
not  only  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  worthy  of  being 
the  refidence  of  the  primates  of  all  England.  In  1776  it 
was  determined  to  be  extra-parochial,  by  a  decifion  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  this  palace,  feveral  of  our  fovereigns  have  been  en¬ 
tertained ;  particularly  Henry  VII.  previous  to  his  coro¬ 
nation  ;  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  her  ladies,  refided 
fiere  prior  to  her  marriage  with  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
(afterwards  Henry  VIII.)  queen  Mary  often  vifited  her 
coufin,  cardinal-archbifhop  Pole,  having,  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pence,  caufed  the  palace  to  be  furnifhed  for  his  reception; 
and  queen  Elizabeth  was  frequently  entertained  here  by 
archbifhop  Parker.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance  occurred:  the  queen  could  never  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  that  part  of  the  reformation  which  allowed 
the  marriage  of  ecclefiaftics ;  and  unfortunately  Parker 
Isad  not  only  written  a  treatife  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  mar- 
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riage,  but  had  abfolutely  entered  into  that  holy  ftate  prior 
to  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute  forbidding  celibacy.  The 
haughty  Elizabeth,  although  elegantly  entertained  by  the 
archbifhop  and  his  lady  for  feveral  days,  could  not  at  her 
departure  refrain  from  venting  her  refentment,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rude  manner:  addrefling  herlelf  to  Mrs.  Parker, 
by  way  of  taking  leave,  fhe  faid,  “ Madam  I  may  not  call 
you ;  Mijlrcfs  I  am  afhamed  to  call  you ;  yet,  as  I  know 
not  what  to  call  you,  Hill  I  thank  you.” 

Contiguous  to  the  archbifhop’s  palace,  ftands  the  pa- 
rifh-church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  which  was  originally 
a  collegiate  church,  the  foundation  of  which  was  occa- 
fioned  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  death  of  Richard 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1184,  a  conteft  arofe 
between  the  fuffragan  bifhops  of  that  province  and  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  concerning  their  feveral  preten- 
fions  to  the  right  of  electing  their  archbifhop;  on  which 
occafion,  the  monks  appealing  to  Rome,  great  interelt 
was  made  in  behalf  of  each  party,  till  at  length  a  mandate 
was  obtained  of  the  pope,  wherein  the  bifhops  and  monks 
were  enjoined  to  unite  in  the  election  ;  purfuant  to  which, 
the  time  of  choofing  was  appointed:  but,  the  refraftory 
monks  not  appearing,  the  fuffragans  chofe  Baldwin  bi- 
fhop  of  Worcefter  for  their  metropolitan ;  which  the 
monks  highly  refenting,  ftrenuoufly  exerted  themfelves  to 
invalidate  the  election.  But  the  king,  who  was  a  great 
favourer  of  Baldwin,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
mands  and  promifes  of  the  monks,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
renounce  his  eleHion,  and  the  electors  to  declare  the  fame 
void.  The  monks,  having  obtained  what  they  wanted, 
proceeded  to  a  new  election,  and,  according  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  declaration,  re-ele<5ted  Baldwin.  However,  the 
king,  willing  to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  the  monks,  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  the  following  ftratagem,  to  wreft  from  them 
the  power  of  elefting  their  archbifhop.  He  commanded 
Baldwin,  the  archbifhop,  to  build  a  college  at  Hacking- 
ton,  near  Canterbury;  for  which  he  (the  king)  was  to 
erect  one  prebend,  and  each  of  the  fuffragans  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  another,  whereof,  as  founders,  they  were  to  have 
the  perpetual  patronage;  which  was  done  with  a  view  to 
deprive  the  monks  of  the  right  of  election,  and  to  veft 
the  fame  in  the  canons  of  the  intended  college.  And,  the 
more  eafily  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  come  into  this 
fcheme,  they  propofed  to  dedicate  the  faid  college  to 
Thomas  Becket,  the  moft  celebrated  faint  of  that  time, 
and  who  was  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the  pope,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  leaft  doubted  but  he  would  readily  tranf- 
fer  the  right  of  eleffion  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to 
the  canons  of  Hackington.  The  foundation  being  dug, 
and  materials  provided  for  the  intended  work,  the  part 
thereof  allotted  to  the  archbifhop  to  erefl  was  the  church 
and  a  certain  other  part  of  the  building.  The  monks,  ap- 
prehenfiveof  the  king’s  and  the  archbifhop’s  defign  againfl 
them,  applied  to  Rome  for  redrefs.  In  the  mean  time  the 
work  was  carried  on  with  fuch  expedition,  that,  the 
church  being  almoft  finifhed,  it  was  confScrated,  and  di¬ 
vers  fecular  priefts  inftituted  and  inftalled  therein.  But 
the  monks,  having  fucceeded  in  their  application  to  Rome, 
obtained  a  mandate  from  the  pope  to  diffolve  the  new  cor¬ 
poration,  and  raze  the  edifice;  which  neither  the  king  nor 
archbifhop  daring  to  oppofe,  the  arbitrary  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted  accordingly.  Pope  Urban,  the  great  proteHor  of 
the  monks,  dying  foon  after,  was  fucceeded  by  Gre¬ 
gory  VIII.  a  great  favourer  of  Baldwin,  -who  was 
thereby  encouraged  to  renew  his  defign,  but  in  another 
place;  for  which  end,  having  obtained  of  the  bifliop  and 
convent  of  Rochefter  a  certain  fpot  of  ground  at  Lamhee, 
Lamhithe,  or  Lambeth,  (where  the  archiepifcopal  palace 
is  fituate,)  he  began  to  ereft  a  church,  and  manfions  for 
the  canons,  about  the  year  1188,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finifh.  This  building  was  completed  by  his  fucceffor, 
Hubert  Walter ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  meafure  were 
by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  change  of  fite,  and  renewed 
their  application  to  the  court  of  Rome  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that,  after  the  convent  was  built  and  inhabited,  he  was 
D  d  compelled 
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compelled  to  difmifs  the  monks,  and  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  deftrufHon  of  this  convent  took  place  in 
1199.  There  was,  however,  a  fubfequent  compromife 
between  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  archbifhop,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  he  might  build  a  church  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  any  where  except  upon  the  foundation  of  that  which 
had  been  deftroyed  by  the  pope's  command  ;  and  that  he 
might  place  a  certain  number  of  regular  canons  in  it,  and 
endow  it  with  rents  out  of  fome  of  the  church.es  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury;  but  it  was  ftipulated  that 
he  fhould  not  perform  any  of  the  archiepifcopal  functions 
therein.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  new  church  was  laid  by  the  fide  of  his  palace. 

This  church  itood  till  the  year  1374,  about  which  time 
it  was  rebuilt,  there  being  commiffions  Hill  preferred, 
dated  in  that  year,  and  in  1377,  for  compelling  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lambeth  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  their 
new  church  and  tovrer.  The  tower,  which  is  of  free- 
ltone,  Hill  remains  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  ftru&ure  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  built  at  different  times.  In  its  prefent 
form  it  confifts  of  a  nave,  two  aides,  and  a  chancel  ;  the 
nave  being  feparated  from  the  aides  by  o diagonal  pillars 
and  pointed  arches.  The  walls  are  built  of  dint,  mixed 
with  ftone  and  brick  ;  and  both  the  tower  and  the  body 
of  the  church  are  crowned  with  battlements.  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  a  redtory  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  fouth-eafl  window 
of  the  middle  aide  is  a  painting  of  a  man  followed  by  a 
dog,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  put  up  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  a  pedlar,  who  left  a  fmall  piece  of  ground 
to  the  paridi,  on  condition  that  a  pifture  of  him  and  his 
dog  dtould  be  put  up  and  preferved  in  its  prefent  fitu- 
ation.  Whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  Surrey  dde  of  Weltminfter-bridge, 
called  Pedlar’s  Acre,  which  contains  about  an  acre  and 
nine  poles,  and  belongs  to  Lambeth  paridi.  Mr.  Lyfons 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  tradition  originates  in  a  rebus  upon 
the  name  of  the  donor,  and  gives  a  fimilar  inltance  from 
the  church  of  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  there  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Chapman ,  a  great  benefadlor  to  the  paridi, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  church  the  device  of  a  ped¬ 
lar  and  his  pack.  By  whatever  means  Pedlar’s  Acre  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  paridi,  it  muft  have  happened 
prior  to  1504,  when  it  was  let  for  two  fliillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  annum.  It  -is  now  eftimated  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year. 

In  this  church  were  interred  the  mild  and  amiable  pre¬ 
lates,  Tunftal  of  Durham,  and  Thirleby  of  Ely,  who,  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  their  fees  for  their  confcientious  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  catholic  religion,  lived  the  remainder  of  their 
days  under  the  protection,  rather  than  in  the  cuftody,  of 
archbifhop  Parker,  who  revered  their  virtues,  and  felt  for 
their  misfortunes.  The  body  of  Thirleby  was  found  in 
digging  a  grave  for  archbifhop  Cornwallis.  His  long  and 
venerable  beard  was  in  every  part  entire,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  whitenefs ;  a  douched  hat  was  under  his  left  arm, 
and  his  drefs  was  that  of  a  pilgrim,  as  he  efteemed  himfelf 
to  be  upon  earth.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  tornb  of  the 
Tradefcants,  founders  of  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  was  ornamented  on  the  fides  with  emblematical 
devices,  denoting  the  extent  of  their  travels,  and  their  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  hiftory;  thefe  are  nearly  defaced;  but, 
in  1773,  a  new  flab  was  placed  upon  the  tomb,  and  the 
epitaph  engraved  upon  it,  which  no  naturalift  fhould  ne¬ 
glect  to  read.  It  is  as  follows: 

Know  ltranger,  ere  thou  pafs,  beneath  this  ftone 
Lye  John  Tradefcant,  grandfire,  father, Ton: 

The  laft  dy’din  his  fpring;  the  other  two 
Liv’d  till  they’d  travell’d  Art  and  Nature  through, 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear, 

Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  fea,  in  air  ; 

Whilft  they  (as  Homer’s  Iliad  in  a  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  clofet  (hut. 

Thefe  famous  antiquarians,  that  had  been 
.Both  gardeners  to  the  Rofe-and-Lily  queen, 


Tranfplanted  now  themfelves,  ieep  here;  and  when 
Angels  (hall,  with  their  trumpets,  waken  men, 

And  fire  (hall  purge  the  world,  thefe  hence  fhall  rife* 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradife. 

Here  are  alfo  interred  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  author  of  Fa¬ 
bles  for  the  Female  Sex,  the  Gamefter,  feveral  comedies 
and  poems;  and  Thomas  Cooke,  the  tranflator  of  Hefiod, 
Terence,  See.  Under  the  ancient  walls  of  this  church', 
Mary  of  Efte,  queen  of  James  II.  flying  with  her  infant 
fon  from  the  ruin  impending  over  her  family,  took  flicker 
from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  night  of  December  6,  1688  ; 
here  ftie  waited  for  an  hour,  a  melancholy  fpeCIacle  of 
fallen  majefty,  until  a  coach,  procured  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  to  Gravefend,  whence 
flie  failed  to  France. 

After  the  demolition  of  the  convent  in  1199,  the  fite 
of  it  and  the  adjacent  grounds  were  granted  to  the  bilhop 
of  Rochefter,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  houfe  there 
for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflors,  who  made  it  their  occafio- 
nal  refidence  until  the  fixteenth  century,  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  who  granted  it  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Carlifle,  and  his  fucceflors,  by  whom  it  was  leafed 
out.  This  manfion,  like  Lambeth-palace,  was  fold  by  the 
regicides,  and  flnee  that  time  its  hiftory  exhibits  fome  re¬ 
markable  viciflitudes.  It  was  firfta  pottery,  then  a  tavern 
and  common  brothel;  and  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  a 
dancing-mafter,  who  endeavoured,  without  fuccefs,  to  get 
it  opened  as  a  public  place.  At  prefent  it  is  an  academy, 
and  retains  the  name  of  Carlifle-houfe.  The  premifes  are 
ftill  furrounded  with  part  of  the  3ncient  walls. 

At  the  angle  where  the  road  from  Weftminfter-bridge 
over  St.  George’s-fields  parts  into  two,  one  leading  to 
Kennington,  and  the  other  to  Newington,  ftands  the 
Afylum  for  Female  Orphans.  This  charitable  foundation 
was  eftabliftied  in  order  to  preferve  poor  friendlefs  and  de- 
ferted  girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the  miferies 
and  dangers  to  which  they  wrnuld  be  expofed,  and  from 
the  guilt  of  proftitution.  Thefe  and  other  confiderations 
induced  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  a  propofal  from  John  Fielding,  efq.  one  of  thejuf- 
tices  for  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  tenth  of  May,  1758,  for  carrying  into  execution  apian 
of  this  Afylum.  Several  other  meetings  were  foon  after 
held,  in  which  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  reception  and 
management  of  the  children  were  eftabliftied,  and  the 
leafe  of  a  houfe,  formerly  the  Hercules-inn,  agreed  for. 
This  houfe  was  foon  fitted  up  and  furniftied,  and  the  firlt 
children  were  admitted  on  the  fifth  of  July  following.  The 
objects  received  are  orphans,  the  daughters  of  neceflitous 
parents,  refiding  in  pariflies  where  they  have  no  relief,  and 
defected  girls  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  are  regularly  and  alternately 
employed  in  reading,  knitting,  fowing,  and  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  kitchen,  to  which  latter  employment  four  are 
appointed  weekly,  to  be  with  the  cook,  to  aflift  her,  and 
to  receive  from  her  the  neceffary  inftruftions  in  plain 
cookery,  and  other  employments  of  the  kitchen.  They 
likewife  make  the  beds,  clean  the  rooms,  aflift  in  wafhing 
and  ironing  the  linen,  and  in  other  lioufehold  bufinefs, 
according  to  their  refpeftive  ages  and  abilities,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  matron. 

Nearer  to  Weftminfter-bridge,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
road,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  called  the  Weftminfter  Ly- 
ingrin  Hofpital,  eftabliftied  in  1765,  for  the  relief  of  fuch 
poor  women  as  are  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  of  pro¬ 
curing  proper  afliftance  at  home.  This  inftitution  not 
only  receives  married  women,  but  alfo  thofe  who  have 
been  feduced,  and  then  deferted  to  poverty,  guilt,  and 
fliame,  left,  as  the  founders  obferved,  “they  may  be  driven 
to  defpair  by  fuch  complicated  mifery,  and  be  tempted  to 
deftroy  themfelves,  or  murder  their  infants  :”  but,  to  ob¬ 
viate  all  objection  to  its  being  an  encouragement  to  vice, 
no  unmarried  woman  is  admitted  a  fecond  time.  This 
hofpital  was  erected,  and  w  fupported,  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions. 
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Tn  this  parilh  are  fome  hamlets  and  villages  of  note. 
That  of  Vauxhall  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  church.  Tradition  afcribes  the  name  of  this 
place  to  the  mifcreant  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is  laid  to  have 
reftded  in  the  manor-houfe,  the  life  of  which  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Marble  Hall  and  the  Cumberland  tea-gardens. 
This  tale,  how'ever,  has  no  better  foundation  than  the 
coincidence  of  names;  this  manor  being  mentioned  in  a 
record  of  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Fawkes-hall.  After  the  manor-houfe  was  pull¬ 
ed  down,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to 
one  which  flood  nearly  oppofite;  for,  in  the  furvey  taken 
by  order  of  parliament,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  the 
latter  is  called  Vauxhall,  alias  Copped-hall.  From  this 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Vauxhall-houfe,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  various  polfelTors.  In  1675,  fir  Samuel  Mor- 
land,  a  man  of  great  eccentricity,  and  equal  ingenuity, 
made  many  improvements  in  the  houfe  and  gardens. 
Among  his  Angularities  may  be  noticed  a  fountain,,  which 
he  had  to  play  on  the  fide-table  of  his  dining-room, 
where  each  drinking-glafs  flood  under  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water;  and  in  his  coach  was  a  moveable  kitchen,  with 
clock-work  machinery,  in  which  he  (for  he  was  his  own 
cook  when  he  travelled)  could  make  foup,  broil  (leaks,  or 
roaft  a  joint  of  meat.  The  fite  of  thefe  premifes  is  now 
occupied  as  a  diftillery. 

Here  is  an  almlhoufe  for  feven  poor  women,  founded  in 
1612,  by  fir  Noel  Carron,  who  was  ambafiador  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  this  country.  Over  the  gate  is  a  Latin  infcription, 
importing  that  it  was  founded  in  the  thirty-fecond  year 
of  his  embafly,  “as an  infignificant  monument  of  what  he 
owed  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  gratitude  to  the  nation, 
and  in  munificence  to  the  poor.”  The  prefent  income  of 
thefe  houfes  is  28k  per  annum,  payable  out  of  Caron  Park, 
the  villa  of  fir  Charles  Blicke,  (exclufive  of  a  legacy  of 
nool.  bequeathed  to  the  almfpeople,  in  1773,  by  the  dow¬ 
ager  countefs  Gower.)  Thefe  women  tnuft  be  parilhioners 
of  Lambeth,  and  upward  of  fixty  years  old.  They  are 
allowed  to  get  an  addition  to  their  income  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  induftry.  On  the  right-hand  of  the  road  to 
Wandfworth  is  a  fine  fpring,  called  Vauxhall  Well ;  which, 
in  the  hardeft  winter,  is  never  known  to  freeze. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  the  moll  celebrated  public  gardens  in 
Europe,  arefituate  near  the  Thames,  in  the  parilh  of  Lam¬ 
beth.  The  time  when  this  enchanting  place  was  firft 
opened  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  is  not  eafy  to 
be  afcertained.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  great  public  refort;  for  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  383,  dated  May  20,  1712,  Mr.  Addifon  has 
introduced  his  favourite  character,  fir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
as  accompanying  him  in  a  voyage  from  the  Temple  Stairs 
to  Vauxhall.  Long  after,  we  find  in  the  Connoiffeur,  No. 
68,  a  very  humorous  defcription  of  the  behaviour  of  an 
old  citizen,  who,  notwithftanding  his  penurious  difpofi- 
tion,  had  treated  his  family  here  with  a  handfome  fupper. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  having  taken  a  leafe  of  the  premifes 
in  1730,  opened  Vauxhall  (then  called  Spring  Gardens) 
with  an  advertifement  of  a  ridotto  al  frefco.  The  novelty 
of  this  term  attracted  great  numbers;  and  Mr.  Tyers  was 
fo  fuccefsful  in  occafional  repetitions  of  the  fame  enter¬ 
tainments  as  to  be  induced  to  open  the  gardens  every  even¬ 
ing  during  the  fummer.  To  this  end,  he  was  at  a  great 
expence  in  decorating  the  gardens  with  paintings,  in 
which  he  was  aflilled  by  the  humorous  pencil  of  Hogarth. 
He  likewife  erected  anorcheftra,  engaged  a  band  of  mufic, 
and  placed  a  fine  ftatue  of  Handel,  by  Roubiliac,  in  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  gardens. 

The  feafon  commences  about  the  4-th  of  June  (the  king’s 
birth-day),  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Auguft.  But  the 
gardens  are  open  only  three  nights  in  a  week,  Mondays, 
Wednefdays,  and  Fridays.  The  admiflion  is  four  (killings. 

On  entering  the  great  gate,  to  which  you  are. conducted 
by  a  (hort  avenue  from  the  road,  the  firft  fcene  that  fa- 
Jutes  the  eye  is  a  noble  gravel-walk,  nine  hundred  feet 
long,  painted  on  each  fide  with  a  row  of  (lately  elms, 
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which  form  a  fine  villa,  terminated  by  the  reprefentation 
of  a  temple,  in  w’hich  is  a  tranfparency,  emblematic  of 
gratitude  to  the  public.  Advancing  a  few  fteps,  we  be¬ 
hold,  to  the  right,  a  quadrangle,  called  The  Grove.  In 
the  centre  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  orcheftra,  ornamented 
with  carvings,  niches,  &c.  The  ornaments  are  plaftic,  a 
compofition  fomething  like  plaller  of  Paris.  In  fine  wea¬ 
ther  the  mufical  entertainments  are  performed  here  by  a 
band  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  performers.  At  the  up¬ 
per  extremity  of  this  orcheftra  is  a  fine  organ  ;  and,  at 
the  foot  of  it,  are  the  feats  and  defies  for  the  muficians, 
placed  in  a  femicircular  form,  leaving  a  vacancy  at  the- 
front  for  the  vocal  performers.  The  concert  is  opened 
with  inllrumental  mufic  at  eight  o’clock,  after  which  the 
company  are  entertained  with  a  fong;  and  in  this  manner 
other  fongs  are  performed,  with  concertos  between  each, 
till  the  clofe  of  the  entertainment,  which  is  at  eleven. 

In  the  front  of  a  large  timber  building,  which  you  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  middle  of  the  great  room,  is  a  painted 
landfcape,  called  The  Day  Scene.  At  the  end  of  the  firft 
act  this  is  drawn  up,  to  exhibit  an  artificial  cafcade,  with 
a  very  natural  reprefentation  of  a  water-mill,  and  a  bridge, 
with  a  mail-coach,  a  Greenwich  long  llage,  &c.  In  ten 
minutes  it  is  down  again,  and  the  company  return  to  hear 
the  remaining  part  of  the  concert.  A  glee  and  catch,  in 
three  or  four  parts,  are  performed  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  the  mufical  bill  of  fare,  which  always  conlifts 
of  fixteen  pieces. 

In  the  grove,  fronting  the  orcheftra,  tables  and  benches 
are  placed  for  the  company ;  and  Hill  further  from  the  or- 
cheltra,  is  a  pavilion  built  for  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 
The  afeent  is  by  a  double  flight  of  Heps.  Behind  it  is  a 
draw’ing-room  ;  to  which  is  an  entrance,  from  the  outfide 
of  the  gardens,  for  the  admittance  of  any  of  the  royal 
family.  It  has  lately  been  much  improved,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  luftres  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Several 
thoufand  variegated  lamps  have  alfo  been  added  to  the 
colonnades,  pavilions,  &c.  in  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
all  difpofed  with  the  utmoft  tafte  and  elegance. 

In  cold  or  rainy  weather  the  mufical  performance  is  in 
the  rotunda,  which  is  feventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
oppofite  the  grand  orcheftra.  Along  the  front,  next  the 
grove,  is  a  colonnade,  formed  by  a  range  of  pillars,  un¬ 
der  which  is  the  entrance  from  the  grove.  Within  this 
room  is  the  little  orcheftra.  The  roof  is  a  dome.  Hated 
on  the  outfide,  and  made  to  reprefent  a  magnificent  Per- 
fian  pavilion,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  blue  and  yellow  filk 
in  alternate  ftripes ;  it  feems  to  be  fupported  by  twenty  pil¬ 
lars,  reprefenting  Roman  fafees  gilt,  and  bound  together 
by  deep  rofe-coloured  ribbons,  with  military  trophies  in 
the  intervals.  The  fidesof  the  tent  being  drawn  up,  and 
hanging  in  the  form  of  felloons,  the  rotunda  has  the  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  of  a  flower-garden;  the  upper  part  being 
painted  all  round  like  a  Iky,  and  the  lower  part,  above 
the  feats,  withihrubs,  flowers,  and  other  rural  decorations. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  rotunda,  oppofite  the  orcheftra, 
is  a  faloon,  the  entrance  of  which  is  formed  by  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  painted  in  imitation  of  fcagliola.  In  the 
roof,  which  is  arched  and  elliptic,  are  two  little  cupolas 
in  a  peculiar  Hate;  and  from  the  centre  of  each  defcer.ds  a 
large  glafs  chandelier.  Adjoining  to  the  walls  are  ten 
three-quarter  columns  for  the  fupport  of  the  roof;  they 
are  of  the  Ionic  order,  pointed  in  imitation  of  fcagliola. 
Between  thefe  columns  are  four  pictures,  in  magnificent 
gilt  frames,  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Mr.  Hayman.  The 
firft  reprefents  the  furrender  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  to 
general  Amherll.  On  a  Hone,  at  one  corner  of  the  picture, 
is  this  infcription  :  “  Pozthr  exerted,  Conquejl  obtained,  Mercy 
Jhown!  1760.”  The  fecond  reprefents  Britannia,  holding  a 
medallion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  and  fitting  on  the  right- 
hand  of  Neptune,  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  fiea-horfes.  In 
the  back-ground  is  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  fir 
Edward  Hawke,  in  1759.  Round  the  chariot  of  Neptune 
are  attendant  fea-nymphs,  holding  medallions  of  the  molt 
diftinguilhed  admirals  in  that  glorious  war.  .  For  that  of 
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lord  Hawks  his  lordihip  fat  to  the  painter.  The  third  re¬ 
prefents  lord  Clive  receiving  the  homage  of  the  nahob  of 
Bengal.  The  fourth  reprefents  Britannia  diftributing 
laurels  to  the  principal  officers  who  ferved  in  that  war  ;  as 
the  marquis  of  Granby,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  general 
Townffiend,  colonels  Monckton,  Coote,  See.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  this  faloon,  from  the  gardens,  is  through  a 
Gothic  portal,  on  each  fide  of  which,  on  the  infide,  are 
the  pictures  of  their  majefties,  in  their  coronation  robes. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  new  room,  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
was  added  to  the  rotunda.  It  is  now  opened  as  a  l'upper- 
room.  In  a  repefs,  at  the  end  of  it,  is  the  beautiful  mar¬ 
ble  ftatue  of  Handel,  formerly  in  the  open  gardens.  He 
is  reprefented,  like  Orpheus,  playing  on  the  lyre.  This 
was  the  firlt  difplay  of  the  wonderful  abilities  of  Roubi¬ 
liac.  Although  not  fo  large  as  the  life,  it  is  very  like  the 
original,  and  the  excellence  of  the  fculpture  exhibits  a 
model  of  perfection,  both  in  the  defign  and  execution. 

The  grove  is  bounded  by  gravel-walks,  and  a  number 
of  pavilions,  ornamented  with  paintings  defigned  by  Hay- 
man  and  Hogarth ;  and  each  pavilion  has  a  table  that  will 
hold  fix  or  eight  perfons.  To  give  a  lift  of  the  paintings 
in  thel'e  pavilions,  we  muff  begin  with  our  entrance  into 
the  garden.  The  firlt  is  on  the  left  hand,  under  a  Gothic 
piazza  and  colonnade,  formed  by  a  range  of  pillars,  which 
Itretch  along  the  front  of  the  great  room.  It  reprefents 
two  Mahometans  gazing  in  altoniffiment  at  the  beauties 
of  the  place.  2.  A  Ihepherd  playing  on  his  pipe,  and  de¬ 
coying  a  fhepherdefs  into  a  wood.  3.  New  River  Head, 
at  Iflington.  4.  Quadrille,  and  the  tea-equipage.  5.  Mu- 
fic  and  Tinging.  6.  Building  houfes  with  cards.  7.  A 
feene  in  the  Mock  Doctor.  8.  An  Archer.  9.  Dances 
round  the  Maypole.  10.  Thread  my  needle,  xi.  Flying 
the  kite.  12.  Pamela  revealing  to  Mr.  B.’s  houfekeeper 
her  willies  to  return  home.  13.  A  feene  in  the  Devil  to 
Pay.  14.  Shuttlecock.  15.  Hunting  the  whiftle.  16. 
Pamela  flying  from  Lady  Davers.  17.  A  feene  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  18.  A  fea-engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  Moors. 

The  pavilions  continue  in  a  fweep  which  leads  to  a 
beautiful  piazza  and  a  colonnade  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle,  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  embellilhed  with  rays.  In  this  femicircle  of  pa¬ 
vilions  are  three  large  ones,  called  temples;  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  at  each  end,  adorned  with  a  dome; 
but  the  two  latter  are  now  converted  into  portals,  (one  as 
an  entrance  into  the  great  room,  and  the  other  as  a  paf- 
fage  to  view  the  cafcade,)  which  are  diredtly  oppofite  to 
each  other ;  the  middle  temple,  however,  is  itill  a  place  for 
the  reception  of  company,  and  is  painted,  in  the  Chinefe 
taile,  by  Rifquet,  with  the  ftory  of  Vulcan  catching  Mars 
and  Venus  in  a  net.  On  each  fide  of  this  temple  the  ad¬ 
joining  pavilion  is  decorated  with  a  painting;  that  on  the 
right  reprefents  the  entrance  into  Vauxhall;  and  that  on 
the  left,  Friendffiip  on  the  grafs  drinking.  The  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  other  pavilions  of  this  lweep  are  landfcapes. 
Having  traverfed  this  femicircle,  we  come  to  a  fweep  of 
pavilions  that  lead  into  the  great  walk;  the  lalt  of  thefe 
is  a  painting  of  Black-eyed  Sufan  returning  to  ffiore. 

Coming  back  to  the  grove,  where  we  fliall  find  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  boxes  and  paintings  better  than  thofe  here¬ 
tofore  feen,  and  beginning  at  the  eaft  end,  which  is  be¬ 
hind  the  orcheftra,  and  oppofite  the  femicircle  above-men¬ 
tioned,  the  pavilions  are  decorated  with  the  following 
pieces:  1.  Difficult  to  pleale.  2.  Sliding  on  the  ice.  3. 
Bagpipes  and  hautboys.  4.  A  bonfire  at  Charing  Crofs, 
the  Salifbury  ftage  overturned,  See.  5.  Blindman’s  buff. 
6.  Leap  frog.  7.  The  Wapping  landlady,  and  the  Tars 
juft  come  affiore.  8.  Skittles.  Proceeding  forward,  we 
fee  another  range  of  pavilions,  in  a  different  ftyle,  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  forming  another  fide  of  the  quadran¬ 
gle.  Thefe  are,  1.  The  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  2.  Made- 
moifelle  Catherine,  the  dwarf.  3.  Ladiesangling.  4.  Bird - 
■Hefting.  5.  The  play  at  bob-cherry.  6.  Falftaff’s  cowardice 
fllete&ed.  7.  The  bad  family.  8.  The  good  family.  9. 


The  taking  of  a  Spanifh  regifter-fliip,  in  1742.  Near  is  a 
femicircle  of  pavilions,  with  a  temple  and  dome  at  each 
end.  The  remainder  of  the  paintings  in  this  range  are, 
1.  Bird-catching.  2.  See-faw.  3.  Fairies  dancing  by 
moonlight.  4.  The  milk-maid’s  garland.  5.  The  kifs 
ftolen.  Here  ends  the  boundary  of  the  grove  on  this  fide  ; 
but,  turning  on  the  left,  we  come  to  a  walk  that  runs 
along  the  bottom  of  the  gardens ;  on  each  fide  of  this  walk 
are  pavilions,  and  thofe  on  the  left  hand  are  decorated 
with  the  following  paintings  :  1.  A  prince  and  princefs  in 
a  traineau.  2.  Hot  cockles.  3.  A  gipfy  telling  fortunes 
by  coffee-cups,  4.  A  Chriftmas  gambol.  5.  Cricket. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  row  of  pavilions ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  this  walk  is  another  entrance  into  the  gar¬ 
dens  immediately  from  the  great  road.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  walk,  adjoining  to  the  prince’s  pavilion,  is  a  femi¬ 
circle  of  pavilions  ornamented  with  three  Gothic  temples. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  walk,  where  we  concluded 
the  lift  of  the  paintings,  in  a  narrow  vifta  that  runs  to 
the  top  of  the  gardens;  this  is  called  the  Druid’s  or  Lo¬ 
ver's  Walk  :  on  both  fides  of  it  are  rows  of  lofty  trees, 
which,  meeting  at  the  top,  and  interchanging  their  boughs, 
form  a  fine  verdant  canopy.  The  anti-room  runs  acrofs 
one  part  of  this  walk. 

Returning  to  the  fpot  where  once  flood  the  ftatue  of 
Handel,  we  may,  by  looking  up  the  garden,  behold  a  no¬ 
ble  vifta,  which  is  called  the  grand  fouth  walk,  of  the 
fame  fize  as  that  feen  at  our  firft  entrance,  and  parallel 
with  it.  It  is  terminated  by  a  Gothic  temple,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  four  illuminated  vertical  columns  in  motion,  and, 
in  the  centre,  an  artificial  fountain;  all  which  is  effected 
by  very  ingenious  machinery.  In  the  centre  of  the  crofs 
gravel-walk  is  a  temple,  the  largeft  of  the  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land,  built  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Knightffiridge,  and 
brought  here  in  three  pieces  only,  though  the  diameter  is 
44  feet,  and  the  dome  is  fupported  by  eight  lofty  pillars. 
On  the  right  this  walk  is  terminated  by  a  fine  ftatue  of 
Apollo;  and,  at  the  extremity  on  the  left,  is  a  painting 
of  a  ftone-quarry  in  the  vicinity  of  Briftol.  From  our 
fituation  to  view  this  painting  is  another  gravel-walk  that 
leads  up  the  gardens,  formed  on  the  right  fide  by  a  wil- 
dernefs,  and  on  the  left  by  rural  downs,  as  they  are  termed, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  fquare,  fenced  by  a  net,  with  little 
eminences  in  it  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  camp. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  buffies,  from  under  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  fubterraneous  mufical  founds  were  heard, 
called  by  fome  the  fairy  muficj  which  put  many  people 
in  mind  of  the  vocal  foreft,  or  that  imaginary  being  called 
the  genius  of  the  wood;  but,  the  damp  of  the  earth  being 
found  prejudicial  to  the  inftruments,  this  romantic  enter¬ 
tainment  ceafed.  The  downs  are  covered  with  turf,  and 
interfperfed  with  cyprefs,  fir,  yew,  cedar,  and  tulip-trees. 
On  one  of  the  eminences  is  a  ftatue  of  Milton,  caft  in 
lead  by  Roubiliac,  but  painted  of  a  ilone-colour.  He  is 
feated  on  a  rock,  liltening  to  the  fubterraneous  harmony. 
Molt  of  the  walks  form  the  boundaries  of  wilderneffes, 
compofed  of  trees  which  ffioot  to  a  great  height,  and  are 
all  inclofed  by  a  rude  but  fuitable  fence,  fomewhat  in 
the  Chinefe  taile.  A  few  years  ago,  a  colonnade,  which 
forms  a  fquare,  was  erefted  in  the  walks  round  the  or¬ 
cheftra.  It  coll  2000I.  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  a  ridotto  al  frefco.  The  roof,  &c.  are  richly  illumi¬ 
nated.  It  has  lately  been  much  widened. 

In  a  dark  night  the  illuminations  are  very  beautiful, 
and  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  every  fufceptible  fpectator;  but 
in  a  moonlight  night  there  is  fomething  which  fo  Itrongly 
affedts  the  imagination,  that  any  one  who  has  read  the 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment  can  hardly  fail  to  recoi¬ 
led!  the  magic  reprefentations  in  that  book.  When  the 
concert  is  finilhed  in  the  orcheftra,  a  grand  difplay  of 
fireworks  is  exhibited.  The  company  afterwards  retire  to 
fupper  in  the  pavilions;  and,  to  induce  them  to  fit  the 
longer,  a  party  of  pandean  minftrels,  and  the  duke  of 
York’s  band,  contribute  alternately,  by  their  mufical  per¬ 
formances,  to  enliven  and  harmonize  the  feene.  More 
1  than 
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than  it, ooo  perfons  have  been  affembled  in  thefe  gardens 
at  once;  and  of  thefe,  not  lefs  than  7000  were  accommo¬ 
dated  with  provifions  and  refrefhments. 

Befides  the  covered  walks,  all  paved  writh  compolition, 
almoft  all  the  pavilions  have  colonnades  in  front,  feven 
feet  broad,  which  effectually  flielter  them  from  rain;  and 
there  is  a  handfome  waiting-room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty, 
near  the  coach-entrance  into  the  gardens. 

About  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plate-glafs  was  eftablilhed  at  Vauxhall,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  principal  ar- 
tilt  was  Rofletti.  It  was  parried  on  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  the  glafs  was  thought  to  excel  that  made  at  Venice. 
The  importation  of  foreign  timber,  which  for  many  years 
has  formed  a  contiderable  and  important  branch  of  our 
commerce,  has  been  a  fource  of  wealth  to  this  parifli, 
where  are  feveral  wharfs  for  that  trade,  fupplied  with 
ftores  which  are  almolt  incredible.  At  Vauxhall  are  fome 
very  large  diltilleries,  and  feveral  potteries;  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ltone  and  earthenware  pots  is  laid  to  have  been  lirlt 
introduced  here  from  Holland. 

Cuper’s  Gardens  were,  in  1636,  the  gardens  of  the  man- 
lion  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel.  The  premifes 
were  afterwards  rented  by  one  Cuper,  who  had  been  the 
earl’s  gardener,  and  from  him  they  obtained  their  name. 
About  the  middle  of  the  halt  century,  they  were  much  re- 
forted  to  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  where  mulic, 
fireworks,  See.  were  exhibited.  Here  were  feveral  ftatues, 
and  other  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  part 
of  the  famous  collection  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  which, 
being  mutilated  and  defaced,  were  not  thought  good 
enough  to  be  prefented  to  the  univerlityof  Oxford,  and 
put  among  the  Marmora  Arundeliana.  Part  of  thefe  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Chifwick-houfe,  by  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington.  On  the  (iteof  thefe  gardens  were  ereCted  Melfrs. 
Beaufoy's  extenfive  vinegar-works.  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
went  over  the  premifes,  mentions  a  veffel  full  of  fweet 
■wine,  containing  58,109  gallons,  and  another  full  of  vi¬ 
negar  containing  56,799  gallons;  belides  thefe  enormous 
veffels,  there  are  feveral  others  which  contain  from  32,500 
to  1 6,974  gallons  each.  At  this  place  a  bridge  is  building, 
vfhich  will  terminate  near  Somerfet-houle  in  the  Strand: 
the  firft  Hone  was  laid  Oct.  11,  1811. 

In  the  year  1769,  Mrs.  Coade  eftablifiied  in  this  parifli, 
near  Weftmitifter-bridge,  a  manufacture  of  artificial  ftone, 
•which  is  call  in  moulds  and  burnt.  It  is  intended  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  ftone,  for  every  fpecies  of  ornamental 
architecture,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  carved  ftone. 
Where  it  has  been  placed  in  expofed  lituations,  it  has 
been  found  to  endure  the  froft. 

Melfrs.  Watts  have  lately  eftablilhed  a  manufacture  of 
patent-fhot  in  this  parifh.  Th.e  principle  of  making  this 
Ihot  is,  to  let  it  fall  from  a  great  height  into  the  water, 
that  it  may  cool  and  harden  in  its  paffage  through  the  air, 
and  thereby  better  retain  its  fpherical  lhape.  The  height 
erf  the  tower  at  this  manufactory  is  about  140  feet;  the 
ihot  falls  123  feet  6  inches.  About  the  fame  time  Melfrs. 
Bolton,  Morgans,  and  Co.  eftablilhed  a  manufactory  here 
.under  the  title  of  the  Woollen-yarn  Company;  every 
.branch  of  the  clothing-manufaCture,  from  forting  the 
wool  to  making  the  cloth,  was  carried  on  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chinery;  but  the  undertaking  was  foon  given  up. 

About  a  century  ago,  there  was  a  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  called  Lambeth  Wells,  fituated  in  what  is  now 
called  Lambeth  Walk.  A  riding-fehool,  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  feats  of  horfemanfhip,  was  opened  in  this  parilh 
about  the  year  1768,  by  Mr.  Philip  Aftley.  At  firft  it 
was  an  open  area5  in  1780  it  was  converted  into  a  cover¬ 
ed  amphitheatre,  and  divided  into  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery. 
It  lias  been  twice  burnt  down. 

South  Lambeth,  between  Vauxhall  and  Stockwell,  is  a 
pleafant  and  populous  village,  extending  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  fouthward  from  Vauxhall  turnpike  into  the  Clap- 
ham  road ;  and  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1600  was  thought 
Co  agreeable  a  fituation,  by  fir  Noel  Caron,  (who  was  for 
jshirty-three  years  ambaflador  to  this  country  from  the 
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United  Provinces,)  that  heereCted  herea  handfome  manlion 
with  two  wings.  On  the  front  was  written,  Omne/olum 
forti  patria.  What  remains  of  it  is  an  academy,  called  Ca¬ 
ron  Houfe;  and  on  a  fpot,  which  was  part  of  his  park,  is 
the  handfome  villa  of  fir  Charles  Blicke.  Oppofite  to  this 
is  a  new  chapel  of  eale,  built  by  a  fubfeription  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Stockwell  is  alfo  a  village  in  the  parilh  of  Lambeth. 
Here  is  a  neat  chapel  of  eale,  to  which  arcbbilhop  Seeker 
contributed  five  hundred  pounds.  On  the  fite  of  the  an¬ 
cient  manor-houfe,  a  handlome  villa  was  ereCted  by  the 
late  Bryant  Barret,  efq.  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Vaux¬ 
hall  Gardens,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow.  Part 
of  the  ancient  offices  are  ftill  Handing;  but  Mr.  Lyfons 
fays,  that  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  property  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Efl'ex,  is  without  foundation, 
as,  in  bis  time,  it  belonged  to  fir  John  Leigh,  the  younger. 
The  manor  anciently  bore  the  name  of  South  Lambeth, 
when  it  probably  comprehended  Stockwell,  South  Lam¬ 
beth,  and  Vauxhall.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
Stockwell  was  famous  for  a  Angular  impofition  upon  the 
human  underftanding,  praCtifsd  in  the  houfe  of  a  Mrs. 
Golding,  which  was  reported  to  be  haunted.  Multitudes 
of  people  of  all  ranks  went  to  witnefs  the  tricks  of  “the 
ghoft,"  who  caufed  the  furniture  to  dance  about  the  room 
in  a  furprifing  manner.  The  author  of  this  impofture  was 
never  detected;  but  fome  years  ago,  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Golding  and  her  daughter,  there  was  an  auction  on 
the  premifes,  when  the  dancing  furniture  was  fold  at  very 
extravagant  prices. 

In  this  parifli  is  alfo  the  manor  of  Khnnington,  which 
fee,  vol.  xi.  p.  669. 

As  a  concluding  remark  upon  Lambeth,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Cuper’s  Gardens,  the  Apollo  Gardens,  the 
Dog  and  Duck,  the  Temple  of  Flora,  the  Perpetual  Oven, 
the  Thatched  Houfe,  as  well  as  the  Bear-Gardens,  and 
other  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  formerly  the  refort  of 
the  gay  and  the  vicious,  are  now  fcarcely  remembered  j 
and  the  Philanthropic  Reform,  the  Free-Mafon’s  Charity- 
School,  the  Magdalen,  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
the  Surrey  Inftitution,  the  intended  Hofpital  for  Lunatics, 
the  Afylum  for  Female  Orphans,  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Widows’  Alms-houfes,  near  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre,  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  more  ule- 
ful  and  recent  erections.  The  alms-houfes  have  been, 
within  thefe  few  weeks,  opened  for  the  ufe  of  twenty- 
four  aged  widows;  aiid  a  difcourfe  delivered  on  the  occa- 
fion  to  near  three  thouland  perfons, by  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  in  the  open  air.  Monthly  Mag.  Britijh  Directory.  Amr 
bulator.  Lambert's  Hiji.  of  London. 

LAM'BIN  (Dennis),  an  eminent  critic,  was  born  in 
1516  at  Montreuil-fur-mer.  He  applied  with  great  affi- 
duitytothe  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres,  of  which  he  became 
a  profeffor  at  Amiens.  He  refided  long  in  Italy  with  the 
cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  ob¬ 
tained  the  Greek  profeflorfhip  in  the  royal  college.  This 
poft  he  occupied  till  his  death,  in  1572,  which  was  owing 
to  the  fliock  he  received  from  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
his  friend  Ramus  in  the  mafiacre  of  St. Bartholomew.  Lam- 
bin  acquired  a  great  name  among  the  learned  by  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Horace;  of 
which  the  latter  have  obtained  moft  applaufe.  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lucretius,  fpeaks  of 
Lambinus  as  having  merited  well  of  this  author;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  affirms  that  he  knows  no  critic  who  has 
with  fo  much  temerity  vitiated  the  text  of  a  writer  by  in¬ 
ferring  his  own  conjectural  readings,  in  defiance  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  all  the  manuferipts.  A  fimilar  character  has  been 
given  of  his  corrections  of  Cicero.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  and  great  induftry.  He  tranf- 
lated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of 
Ariftotle,  and  various  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Ait- 
chines.  By  his  wife,  of  the  family  of  the  Urfini,  he  had  a 
fon,  who  was  alfo  a  man  of  learning,  and  preceptor  to 
Arnauld  d’Andilly.  Moreri. 

LAM'BING,y.'  The  act  of  bringing  forth  lambs. 

E  e  LAMBI'TIOM, 
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LAMBI'TION,  f.  [ lambo ,  Lat.  to  lick.]  The  aft  of 

licking.  Bailey. 

LAM'BITIVE.  See  Lambative. 

LAM'BKIN,/  A  little  lamb: 

Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goofe’s  downt 

And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown.  Gay. 

LAM'BOURNE  (Upper  and  Lower),  a  market-town 
in  Berklhire,  near  the  borders  of  Wilts,  fifty-feven  miles 
from  London.  It  has  its  name  from  its  little  river  which 
runs  into  the  Kennet,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  high 
in  the  fummer  and  low  in  the  winter.  Its  market  is  on 
Friday  ;  and  fairs  May  i,  Whit-Monday,  September  21, 
and  Nov.  23.  On  Oct.  16,  1782,  a  fire  broke  out  here, 
which  did  9000I.  damage. 

LAM'BOURNE,  a  village  in  Eflex,  between  Waltham- 
abbey  and  Rumford.  The  manor  is  held  by  the  fervice 
of  the  ward-ftaff,  viz.  to  carry  a  load  of  draw  in  a  cart 
with  fix  horfes,  two  ropes,  and  two  men  in  harnefs,  to 
watch  the  faid  ward-ftaff,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet  of  Abridge. 

LAM'BRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Athens. 

LAM'BRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais:  one  mile  fouth  of  Aire. 

LAM'BRO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  about  feven 
miles  north-eaft  from  Como,  and  runs  into  the  Po  about 
five  miles  above  Piacenza. 

LAM'BSDORFF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neilfe:  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Neifle. 

LAM'BSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre  :  eight  miles  well;  of  Manheim,  and 
eleven  fouth  of  Worms. 

LAM'CAE,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  an  illand  in  the  Ava; 
fifty-fix  miles  north-ealt  of  Perfaim. 

LAME,  adj.  [laam,  lama,  Saxon;  lam,  Dutch.]  Crip¬ 
pled  5  difabled  in  the  limbs. — A  greyhound,  of  a  moufe- 
colour,  lame  of  one  leg,  belongs  to  a  lady.  Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. — Hobbling  ;  not  fmooth  :  alluding  to  the  feet  of  a 
verfe : 

Whether  in  profe,  or  verfe,  ’tis  all  the  fame; 

The  profe  is  fultian,  and  the  numbers  lame.  Dryden. 

Imperfeft  ;  unfatisfaftory. — Shrubs  are  formed  into  fun- 
dry  fliapes,  by  moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them 
without;  but  they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  fmall  to 
keep  figure.  Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 

Came  fneaking  to  the  chariot  fide ; 

And  offer’d  manya/awte  excufe; 

He  never  meant  the  lealt  abufe.  Swift. 

To  LAME,  v.  a.  To  make  lame  ;  to  cripple. — If  you 
happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it,  never  confefs. 
Swift. 

The  fon  and  heir 

Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 

And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  ftruck  him  blind.  Dryden. 

LAME,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  runs  into  the  In- 
Herfee  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hildefheim. 

LA'MECH,  the  fon  of  Methufael,  of  the  race  of  Cain, 
the  fifth  in  defcent  from  him,  and  the  father  of  Jabel,  Ju- 
bal,  Tubalcain,  and  Naamah.  He  married  two  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  introduced  po- 
lygamy.  To  his  wives  he  faid,  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of 
l.amech  ;  for  I  have  Jlain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
■man  to.my  hurt:  if  Cain  fall  be  avenged  J, ev  en fold, fur ely  La- 
mech  feventy  and  feven  fold.  Gen.  iv.  24.,  25.  Thefe  words 
have  perplexed  biblical  critics.  Some  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  this  pafiage,  which  muft  be  confidered  as 
founded  on  mere  fables,  and  are  not  worthy  of  recital. 
Onkelos,  who  w'rote  the  firft  Chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the 
Pentateuch,  reads  the  words  with  an  interrogation  :  “  Have 
I  (lain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt  ?”  and  accordingly  he  paraphrafes  it  thus ;  “  I  have 
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not  killed  a  man,  that  I  Ihould  bear  the  fin  of  it  ;  nor 
have  I  deftroyed  a  young  man,  that  my  offspring  fnould 
be  cut  off  for  it.”  Dr.  Shuckford  has  improved  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  by  fuppofing  that  Lamech  was  endeavouring 
to  reafon  his  wives  and  family  out  of  their  fear  of  having 
the  death  of  Abel  revenged  upon  them,  who  were  of  the 
pofierity  of  Cain.  As  if  he  had  faid,  “  What  have  we 
done,  that  we  fhould  be  afraid  ?  We  have  not  killed  a 
man,  nor  offered  any  injury  to  our  brethren  of  any  other 
family  ;  and,  if  God  would  not  allow  Cain  to  be  killed, 
who  had  murdered  his  brother,  but  threatened  to  take  (e- 
ven-fold  vengeance  on  any  that  fhould  kill  him  ;  doubt- 
lefs  they  mult  expeft  much  greater  punifhment  who  fliould 
prefume  to  kill  any  of  us.  Therefore  we  may  furely  look 
upon  ourfelves  as  lafe  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  providence  of  God.” 

LA'MECH  was  alfo  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father 
of  Noah;  at  whole  birth  he  was  182  years  of  age;  and  he 
lived  after  it  595  years,  fo  that  his  whole  life  was  777 
years,  being  born  A.  M.  874.,  and  dying  1651. 

LAMED,  f.  The  name  of  the  twelfth  Hebrew  let¬ 
ter  :  ’7. 

LAM'EGAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Pinhel,  and  eighteen  north 
of  Guarda. 

LAME'GO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Bei¬ 
ra,  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  futfragan  of  Braga,  fituated  in  a 
plain  near  the  Duero,  furrounded  with  mountains.  It 
contains  two  cathedral  churches,  an  hofpital,  four  con¬ 
vents,  and  about  4500  inhabitants.  In  this  town  the  dates 
aflembled  to  confirm  the  election  of  Alphonfo  Henriques, 
firft  king  of  Portugal ;  and  enacted  the  fundamental  laws, 
now  forgotten.  The  cofintry  about  it  produces  excellent 
wine:  thirty-fix  miles  ealt  of  Porto,  and  feventy-two  north- 
north-eaft  of  Coimbra.  Lat.  41.  7.  N.  Ion.  7.  27.  W. 

LAM'ELAN,  an  illand  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  fouth- 
eaft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Aland:  eight  miles  long,  and 
four  wide.  Lat.  60  5.  N.  Ion.  37.45.  E. 

LAMEL'LA,yi  [Latin.]  A  little  thin  plate. 

LAM'ELLAFED,  adj.  [ lamella ,  Lat.]  Covered  with 
films  or  plates. — The  lamellated  antennae  of  fome  infefis 
are  furprifingly  beautiful  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
fcope.  Derham. 

LA'MELY,  adv ,  [from  lame.']  Like  a  cripple;  without 
natural  force  or  activity. — Thofe  mufcles  become  callous-* 
and,  having  yielded  to  the  extenfion,  the  patient  makes 
fhift  to  go  upon  it,  though  lamely.  V/ifeman's  Surgery. — 
Imperfedtly;  without  a  full  or  complete  exhibition  of  all 
the  parts : 

Look  not  ev’ry  lineament  to  fee  : 

Some  will  be  calf  in  (hades,  and  fome  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  fcarcely  know  ’tis  (he.  Dryden. 

Weakly  ;  unfteadily  ;  poorly. 

LA'MENESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  a  cripple  ;  lofs  or  inabi¬ 
lity  of  limbs. — Lamenefs  kept  me  at  home.  Digby  to  Pope. 
Let  blindnefs,  lamenefs,  come ;  are  legs  and  eyes 
Of  equal  value  to  fo  great  a  prize  ?  Dryden. 

Imperfection;  weaknefs. — If  the  ftory  move,  or  the  aftor 
help  the  lamenefs  of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  effect  a  prelent  liking.  Dryden. 

To  LAMEN'T,  v.  n.  [ lamentor ,  Lat.  lamenter,  Fr.]  To 
mourn;  to  wail;  to  grieve;  to  exprefs  forrow. — Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Joliah,  and  all  the  tinging  men  and  women 
lpake  of  Joliah  in  their  lamentations.  2  Chronicles. 

Far  lefs  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  fons  deftroy’d,  than  I  rejoice. 

For  one  man  found  fo  perfect  and  fo  juft. 

That  God  vouchfafes  to  raife  another  world 

From  him.  Milton. 

To  LAMEN'T,  v.  a.  To  bewail ;  to  mourn ;  to  bemoan  3 
to  exprefs  forrow  for  : 

One  pity’d,  one  contemn’d,  the  woful  times. 

One  laugh’d  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.  Dryden. 

LAMEN'T* 


LAM 

LAMENT,  f.  [ lamntum ,  Lat.]  Sorrow  audibly  ex- 
prefled  ;  lamentation  ;  grief  uttered  in  complaints  or 
cries  : 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noife,  other  than  the  found  of  dance,  or  fong ! 

Torment,  and  loud  lament ,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 

Exprefiion  of  forrow  : 

To  add  to  your  laments. 

Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry’s  hearfe, 

I  niuft  inform  you  of  a  difinal  fight.  Shakefpeare. 

LAM'ENTABLE,  adj.  To  be  lamented  ;  caufing  for¬ 
row  : 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  beft  ; 

The  worlt  returns  to  laughter.  Shakefpeare. 

Mournful  ;  forrowful  ;  exprefiing  forrow. — A  lamentable 
tune  is  the  fweeteft  'mufic  to  a  woful  mind.  Sidney. 

The  victors  to  their  veflels  bear  the  prize, 

And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries.  Dryd. 

Miferable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  fenfe;  pitiful;  defpica- 
ble. — This  bilhop,  to  make  out  the  difparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  refuge. 
Stilling  fleet. 

LAM'ENTABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  lamen¬ 
table.  Scott- 

LAM'ENTABLY,  .adv.  With  expreffions  or  tokens  of 
forrow;  mournfully. — The  matter  in  itfelf  lamentable, 
lamentably  expreffed  by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved 
the  two  princes  to  companion.  Sidney. — So  as  to  caufe 
forrow :  i 

Our  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath. 

And  finks  moft  lamentably.  Shakefpeare. 

Pitifully;  defpicably. 

LAMENTATION,  f  Exprefiion  of  forrow  ;  audible 
grief. — His  fons  buried  him,  and  all  Ifrael  made  great  la¬ 
mentations  for  him.  1  Maccabees. 

Be’t  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghoft, 

To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne.  Shakefpeare. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftam’ent,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  according 
to  archbifhop  Ufher  and  fome  other  learned  men,  (who 
follow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St.  Jerome,)  on  occa- 
fion  of  Jofiah’s  death.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to 
agree  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  book,  the  lamentation  com- 
pofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  being  probably  loft. 
The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  was 
probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to 
the  Lamentations  :  the  two  firft  chapters  are  employed  in 
defcribing  the  calamities  of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  the 
third  the  author  deplores  the  perfecutions  he  himfelf  had 
fuffered ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  the  inisfortunes  of  Zedekiah  ;  the  fifth 
chapter  is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and 
captivity ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  who  had  intuited  Jerufalem  in  her  mi- 
fery.  All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the  laft,  are 
in  metre,  and  digefted  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  with 
this  difference,  that,  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth,  chap¬ 
ters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  follows  the  order  of  the 
alphabet;  but  in  the  third  the  fame  initial  letter  is’ conti¬ 
nued  for  three  verfes  together.  This  order  was  probably 
adopted,  that  the  book  might  be  more  eafily.  learnt  and 
retained.  The  fubjeft  of  this  book  is  of  the  moft  moving 
kind  ;  and  the  ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  af¬ 
fecting. 

LAMEN'TER,  f.  He  who  mourns  or  laments. — Such 
a  complaint  good  company  mult  pity,  whether  they  think 
the  lamenter  ill  or  not.  Spectator. 

LAMENTIN',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  on 
the  welt  coalt.  Lat.  14.  36.  N.  Ion.  60.  57.  W, 
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LAMENTING,/.  The  aft  of  exprefling  grief ;  ala- 
mentation. 

LAM'ENTUNG,  a  town  of  Thibet:  twenty-five  miles 
eaft  of  Jhanfi  Jeung. 

LA'MER,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliire,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Lea,  in  the  parifh  of  Wheat-Hampfted.  Its 
church,  thought  to  be  the  oldelt  in  the  county,  is  built 
like  a  cathedral ;  and  the  rood  feems  to  be  left  in  it  Hill, 
which  ferves  for  the  clerk’s  delk. 

LAM'ERTON,  or  Lam'berton,  a  village  in  Devon- 
fhire,  two  miles  from  Taviftock.  In  its  church  are  the  ef¬ 
figies  of  Nicholas  and  Andrew  Tremaine,  twins,  who 
were  not  only  fo  like  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed,  but 
fuffered  the  fame  pain,  and  had  the  fame  appetites,  though 
at  a  diftance,  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  were  killed  together 
at  Newhaven  in  France,  in  1663. 

LA'MESLEY,  a  townlhip  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  with  1705  inhabitants:  ten  miles  north  of 
Durham. 

LA'METUK,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  New  Brunfwick. 

LAMETOU'NAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara,  about 
feven  days’ journey  foufh  of  Tripoli. 

LAMGAR'BEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Bartenland  :  fix 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Raftenburg. 

LAM'GI,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  to  the  well; 
of  Nipal  or  Napaul. 

LA'MI  (John),  a  celebrated  Italian  philologer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  chair  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiltory  at  Florence,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Ricardi  libra¬ 
ry.  He  was  a  man  of  Angularity  in  his  tone  of  conven¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  life,  well  furnilhed  with  literary  anec¬ 
dote  of  all  kinds,  and  capable  of  keen  obfervations.  It 
was  he  who,  once  fhowing  to  fomeSwedifh  gentlemen  the 
old  Medici  palace,  feparated  only  by  the  ftreet  from  the 
Jefuits’  college,  laid  to  them,  “  This  was  the  cradle  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  this  (turning  to  the  college)  is  their  grave.” 
His  treatife,  De  reEla  Chriflianorum  circa  Trinilatemjentcntia, 
brought  upon  him  fome  attacks  in  point  of  orthodoxy 
from  the  Jefuits.  Thefe  he  repelled  in  a  work  De  cruditi- 
one  Apoflolorum,  1738.  He  gave  an  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Meurfius,  Flor.  1741,  12  vols.  folio.  He  was  for  leve- 
ral  years  the  publilher  of  a  literary  journal  at  Florence  ; 
and  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1765. 

LA'MI  A,  the  moft  celebrated  female  flute-player  in 
antiquity.  Her  beauty,  wit,  and  abilities  in  her  profef- 
fion,  made  her  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  The  honours  Ihe 
received,  which  are  recorded  by  feveral  authors,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus,  are  lufficient  teftimonies 
of  her  great  power  over  the  paflions  of  her  hearers.  Her 
claim  to  admiration  from  her  perfonal  allurements  does 
not  entirely  depend,  at  prefent,  upon  the  fidelity  of  hifto- 
rians;  fince  an  exquifite  engraving  of  her  head,  upon  an 
amethyft,  with  the  veil  and  bandage  of  her  profeflicn;  is 
prelerved  in  the  late  king  of  France’s  collection,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  authenticates  the  account  of  her  beauty. 
As  (he  was  a  great  traveller,  her  reputation  foon  became 
very  extenfive.  Her  firft  journey  from  Athens,  the  place 
of  her  birth,  was  into  Egypt,  whither  Ihe  was  drawn  by 
the  fame  of  the  flute-players  of  that  country.  Her  perfon 
and  performance  were  not  long  unnoticed  at  the  court  of 
Alexandria;  however,  in  the  conflict  between  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Demetrius,  for  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  about  312 
years  B.  C.  Ptolemy  being  defeated  in  a  fea-engagement, 
his  wives,  domeftics,  and  military  Itores,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  this  prince,  tells  us, 
that  “  the  celebrated  Lamia  was  among  the  female  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  this  victory.  She  had  been  univerfally  admir¬ 
ed,  at  firft,  on  account  of  her  talents,  for  (he  was  a  won¬ 
derful  performer  on  the  flute  ;  but,  afterwards,  her  for¬ 
tune  became  more  fplendid  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon, 
which  procured  her  many  admirers  of  great  rank.”  The 
prince  whofe  captive  fhe  became,  and  who,  though  a  fuc- 
cefsful  warrior,  was  (aid  to  have  vanquithed  as  many  hearts 
as  cities,  conceived  fo  violent  a  pallion  for  Lamia,  that, 
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from  a  fovereign  and  a  conqueror,  he  was  inflantly  tranf- 
formed  into  a  Have  ;  though  her  beauty  was  now  on  the 
decline,  and  Demetrius,  the  handfomelt  prince  of  his  time, 
was  much  younger  than  herfelf.  At  her  inlligation,  lie 
conferred  fitch  extraordinary  benefits  upon  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  that  they  rendered  him  divine  honours;  and,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  tlie  influence,  which  file  had  exercifed 
in  their  favour,  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  under  the 
name  of  Venus  Lamia. 

LA'MfA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Phfhio- 
tis,  a  diftrict  of  Thriftily.  Famous  forgiving  name  to  the 
Bcllum  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  after  Alexander’s  death.  See  the  article  Greece, 
vol.  vi ii .  p.  949. 

LA'MIFE,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  refembling 
.beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of  them  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to  fome,  is 
derived  from  lanio,  to  tear;  or,  according  to  others,  is 
a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  to  devour.  Dr. 
Bryant  fays,  they  were  priefts  of  Ham,  called  El  Ham  ; 
hence  'Lamus  and  'Lamia.  Their  chief  city,  perhaps  Tau- 
romenium,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  K.)  as  the  city 
of  Lamus,  and  the  inhabitants  as  of  the  giant  race.  They 
were  Amonians,  and  came  originally  from  Babylonia. 
The  Lamiae  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily,  but  in  Greece,  Pontus,  and  Libya.  However  widely 
they  may  have  been  feparated,  they  are  ftill  reprefented 
in  the  fame  unfavourable  light.  Formiae  was  one  of  their 
principal  places  in  Italy;  (Horace,  lib.  iii.  Ode  17.)  The 
chief  temple  of  the  Formians  was  upon  the  fea-coaft  at 
Caiete  ;  it  flood  near  a  cavern,  facred  to  the  god  Ait, 
called  Ate,  and  Atis,  and  Attis  :  and  it  was  hence  called 
Caieta,  and  Caiatta.  There  were  in  the  rock  fome  won¬ 
derful  caves,  which  branched  out  into  various  apartments. 
.Here  the  ancient  Lamii,  the  prielts  of  Ham,  refided.  They 
undoubtedly  facrificed  children  here:  and  probably  the 
fame  cullom  was  common  among  the  Lamii  as  among  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  ufed  to  whip  their  children  round 
the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia.  Fulgentius  and  others  allure 
us,  that  the  ancient  Latines  called  the  whipping  of  chil¬ 
dren  caiatio.  Caiat  fignified  a  kind  of  whip,  or  thong ; 
probably  fuch  was  ufed  at  Caiate. 

LAMIA'RES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  fix  miles  fouth-fou.th-ea.ft  of  Lamego. 

LAM'INA,/  [Latin.]  Thin  plate;  one  coat  laid  over 
another. 

LAM'INATED,  adj.  Plated:  ufed  of  fuch  bodies  whofe 
contexture  difeovers  fuch  a  difpofition  as  that  of  plates 
lying  over  one  another. — From  the  appofition  of  different- 
coloured  gravel  arifes,  for  the  moll  part,  the  Laminated  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  (lone.  Sharp. 

LAMINATION,/  [from  lamina.]  The  aft  of  beat¬ 
ing  into  thin  plates;  the  flate  of  being  laid  as  thin  plates 
one  over  another.  Scott. 

LA'MTNG,/.  The  aft  of  making  lame. 

LAMIN'IUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Carpatani  in  the  Hither  Spain  ;  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  :  now  Mon- 
tiel,  a  citadel  of  New  Caltile  ;  and  the  territory  called  Ager 
Laminitanus,  is  now  el  Campo  dc  Monticl. 

LAMI'RAS,  a  famous  poet  and  mufician  of  Thrace, 
who,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Dorian  mode.  He  lived  before  Homer,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firlt  mufician  who  united  the  voice  to  the 
found  of  the  cithara. 

LAMI'SA,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in 
the  province  of  Carduel  :  fixty  miles  well  of  Teflis. 

LAMIS'SA,/  A  female  who  officiates  as  priell  in  Hin- 
dooftan. 

LAMIS'SA  TUCEPA'MO,  or  the  Great  Regenera- 
trefs,  in  Hindoo  mytliol  gy.  Her  feat  is  on  an  i  ft  and  in 
the  lake  Paltoo,  by  the  natives  called  Jutndro,  or  Jangoo. 

LA'MITZ  (Kirch),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
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cip.dity  of  Culmbach  :  eighteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Bayreuth,  and  nine  fouth  of  Hof. 

LA'MITZ  (Martin),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Kirch  Lamitz. 

LA'MIUM,  /  [qu.  lamia  larvata,  Linn,  the  flowers 
being  (haped  like  a  maik ;  or  from  lama,  a  flough.]  Arch¬ 
angel  and  Dead  Nettle;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of 
verticillatre,  (labjatae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  charafters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  wider  above, 
five-toothed,  awned,  nearly  equal,  permanent.  Corollas 
one-petalled,  ringent;  tube  cylindric,  very  fhort  ;  border 
gaping;  throat  inflated,  compreffed,  gibbous,  marked  oa 
each  edge  with  a  reflex  toothlet.  Upper  lip  arched,  round? 
ifh,  obtu.fe,  entire ;  lower  lip  fhorter,  obcordate,  etr.argi- 
nate,  reflex.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  co¬ 
vered  beneath  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  longer;  antherce 
oblong,  hairy.  Piftillum  :  germ  four-cleft;  ltyle  filiform, 
length  and  fituation  of  the  llamens ;  ftigma  two-cleft, 
(harp.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx  open,  and  bearing  in 
its  bofom  the  feeds,  which  are  fiat  at  top.  Seeds :  four, 
fhort,  three-fided,  convex  on  one  fide,  truncated  on  both 
fides. — EJfential Character.  Corolla  upperlipentire,  vaulted  j 
lower  two  lobed  ;  throat  with  a  reflex  toothlet  on  each  fide. 

Species.  1.  Lamium  orvala,  or  baum-leaved  archangel: 
leaves  cordate,  unequally  and  fharply  ferrate;  corollas  in¬ 
flated  at  the  throat;  calyx  coloured.  Root  perennial; 
flem  from  half  a  yard  to  almofl  a  yard  in  height,  hifpid, 
branched,  hollow,  upright,  frequently  tinged  with  red  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom.  Leaves  petioled,  acuminate,  veined, 
often  red  underneath,  fmooth  and  Alining  above.  Whorls 
diflant,  from  fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen  flowered.  Co¬ 
rolla  an  inch  long,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  finell  of 
the  plant  is  very  ttrong  and  unpleafant;  but  the  fize  and 
brilliant  colour  of  the  flowers  have  fecured  it  a  place  in 
the  garden,  which  no  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  a 
claim  to.  Native  of  Italy,  Silefia,  Hungary.  Cultivated 
in  1629,  according  to  Parkinfon,  who  names  it  Hungary 
dead-nettle,  or  dragon-flower. 

1 3 .  Orvala  garganica  is  a  mere  variety  of  this,  owing  its 
apparent  difference  to  having  grown  in  a  moill  fhady  place., 

z.  Lamium  laevigatum,  or  fmooth  archangel :  leaves 
cordate,  wrinkled  ;  (lem  even  ;  calyxes  fmooth,  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Stems  purple,  a  foot  high  and 
more,  alrnoft  upright,  brittle,  little  if  at  all  hirfute, 
branched.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  calyx  refembles 
that  of  the  preceding.  Native  of  Italy,  Silefia,  and  Siberia. 

3.  Lamium  rugolum,  or  wrinkled  archangel  :  leaves 
cordate,  acute,  wrinkled,  hairy  with  the  flem,  whorls 
many-flowered;  a  Angle  b'riflle-fhaped  tooth  at  the  throat. 
This  plant  is  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  of  a  deep  role-colour. 
Sometimes  in  cold  fituations  it  produces  curled  leaves, 
round  like  thofe  of  the  lime-tree.  Native  of  Italy. 

4.  Lamium  garganicum,  or  woolly  archangel  :  leaves 
cordate,  pubefeent ;  throat  of  the  corolla  inflated  ;  tube 
ftraight,  a  double  tooth  on  each  fide.  Flowers  in  whorls 
from  the  upper  joints,  large,  of  a  pale  purpliih  colour, 
continuing  in  fucceffion  molt  part  of  the  funnner.  Lou- 
reiro  deferibes  the  Item  as  perennial,  upright,  and  three 
or  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  as  unequally  notched  ;  the 
flowers  as  white-purple,  in  whorled  lpikes,  with  the  up¬ 
per  lip  entire,  and  the  lower  two-lobed.  Native  of  Italy, 
Silefia,  China,  Cochin-china,  and  Japan. 

5.  Lamium  maculatum,  or  fpotted  archangel  :  leaves 
cordate,  acuminate  ;  whorls  ten-flowered.  This  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  next;  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a 
purple  corolla,  the  leaves  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
white  area,  which  however  difappears  in  fummer;  the  pe¬ 
tioles  not  widened  ;  flowers  five  on  each  fide,  not  ten  ; 
two  teeth  on  each  fide  of  the  throat,  the  upper  one  bridle- 
(haped.  Villars  remarks,  that  the  leaves  vary  much  in 
their  fize  and  manner  of  notching,  and  that  they  are  not 
always  acuminate,  but  even  blunt ;  the  calyx  alio  varies, 
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Toeing  fometimes  fmooth,  fometimes  villofe.  He  even 
doubts  whether  this,  theorvala,  and  laevigatum,  be  diftincl 
ijpecies.  Native  of  German)',  Silefia,  Dauphine,  and  Italy. 

6.  Lamium  album,  common  white  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle:  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  ferrate,  petioled  5  whorls 
twenty-flowered.  Root  perennial,  white,  jointed,  creep¬ 
ing.  Steins  numerous,  a  foot  high,  upright,  unbranched, 
(lender  at  bottom,  hollow,  (lightly  hairy ;  fometimes  almoft 
fmootli  j  in  expofed  fituations  reddifh  purple;  the  young 
(hoots  weak  and  afcending.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  ot 
the  great  ftinging-nettle,  unequally  ferrate ;  the  tips  of  the 
little  teeth  red,  and  turned  inwards,  fomewhat  liirfute  on 
both  fides ;  the  uppermoft  frequently  coloured ;  thofe 
about  the  root  often  (mail,  round,  and  crenated.  Floyvers 
in  whorls,  from  ten  to  twenty  together,  yellowifh  white, 
fometimes  tinged  with  red.  It  is  common  in  hedges,  on 
banks,  and  by  road-fides,  and  in  corn-fields ;  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  when  it  is  much  reforted  to  by  bees,  for 
the  honey  fecreted  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube  by  the 
gljnd  that  furrounds  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  Hence  it  is 
called  in  fome  counties  bee-nettle,  which  is  corrupted  into 
bean  nettle.  It  has  alfo  the  name  of  dea-nettle,  which  is  only 
a  corruption  of  dead-nettle  ;  and  that,  as  alfo  blind-nettle , 
means  a  nettle  without  flings.  This  plant  has  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  when  bruifed.  Linnaeus  fays,  the  leaves  are 
eaten  in  Sweden  as  a  pot-herb  in  the  fpring.  No  cattle, 
however,  feem  to  touch  it;  and,  having  a  Itrong  creeping 
perennial  root,  it  fliould  be  extirpated,  which  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  flowers  have  been  celebrated  in  uterine  fiuors, 
and  alfo  in  diforders  of  the  lungs.  The  bruifed  leaves 
have  been  recommended  to  difeufs  tumours.  But  it  is 
difearded  from  modern  practice. 

7.  Lamium  bifid  urn,  or  bifid  archangel  :  leaves  cordate, 
acuminate;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid  ;  fegments  diva¬ 
ricated.  Stems  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  procum¬ 
bent,  tinged  with  red  at  bottom,  and  branched  there  ; 
branches  oppolite,  divaricating  ;  middle  Item  higher  than 
the  refl,  about  one-fourth  of  its  height  has  a  pair  of  leaves 
with  two  barren  calyxes,  at  the  top  three  or  four  whorls. 
Leaves  petioled,  crenate,  the  notches  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  more  deeply  cut,  lengthened  out  at  the  end,  but 
blunt,  (lightly  hirfute  on  the  furface.  Flowers  in  the  up¬ 
per  whorls  two  together,  almoft  an  inch  long,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  preceding  in  every  thing  except  in  the  upper 
lip,  which  is  divided  into  two  revolute  divaricate  feg¬ 
ments  ;  the  colour  is  white.  The  root-leaves  are  cordate, 
blunt,  and  petioled.  It  flowers  in  February  and  March, 
is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of  Italy  near  Naples,  fe- 
veral  places  on  the  coalt  of  Tufcany,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Elba.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  hybridous  plant  produced 
from  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  fpecies. 

8.  Lamium  purpureum,  or  purple  archangel :  leaves 
cordate,  blunt,  petioled.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems 
feveral,  at  bottom  weak  and  branched,  near  the  top  al¬ 
moft  naked,  and  frequently  coloured,  fix  inches  or  more 
in  height,  hollow,  and  fomewhat  rugged.  Leaves  veiny, 
flightly  hairy  or  downy,  but  not  rough  ;  the  lower  round- 
i<h-heart-(haped,  notched,  finaller,  on  longer  petioles  ;  the 
upper  ovate-heart- (haped,  bluntly  ferrate,  on  fiiort  petioles, 
growing  dole  together,  bent  back  and  lying  over  each 
other,  often  of  a  reddilh  colour,  efpecially  at  the  ends. 
Flowers  growing  thickly  together  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
in  whorls,  fix  together  in  a  double  row  :  corolla  red,  the 
lower  border  of  the  throat  whitifh  with  purple  (leaks; 
bright  red  in  open  fituations,  pale  in  the  (hade,  and  fome¬ 
times  white:  edge  of  the  throat  on  each  fide  furnillied 
with  two  teeth,  the  uppermoft  pointed  like  a  thorn,  the 
lowermolt  blunted  with  a  fpot  on  it ;  the  upper  lip  ovate, 
concave,  flightly  villofe,  entire;  the  under  two-lobed, 
fpreading  a  little,  and  fpotted.  Seeds  pale-brown,  trian¬ 
gular,  truncate,  margined.  This  as  well  as  the  white 
dead-nettle  is  common  in  moll  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
fame  fituations,  and  is  a-  common  weed  in  gardens  and 
other  cultivated  land  ;  flowering  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
from  April  to  September,  and  in  mild  feafons  both  earlier 
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and  later.  Bees  refort  alfo  to  this  for  the  honey-juice  in 
the  flowers  ;  according  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  boiled  in  Up¬ 
land,  a  province  of  Sweden,  as  a  pot-herS.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  have  formerly  been  ufed  in  medicine,  but  are 
not  regarded  in  the  prefent  practice.  The  leaves  vary 
much  in  form,  fize,  and  toothing.  Hence  feveral  varie¬ 
ties,  one  or  two  of  which  are  confidered  by  fome  as  dif- 
tinfl  fpecies. 

9.  Lamium  diflectum,  or  cut-leaved  archangel :  leaves 
deeply  ;yid  irregularly  cut ;  ftem-leaves  decurrent.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  deeply  cut,  fo  as  almoft  to  be  lobed,  and 
taper  down  into  the  foot-ftalks.  Cultivated  in  a  garden, 
it  preferves  its  difference  ;  and  it  is  found  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  is  annual  ;  and  not  unfrequent,  according 
to  Ray,  in  kitchen-gardens  and  fallow-fields.  Mr.  Curtis 
obferved  it  on  a  bank  between  Pimlico  and  Chelfea ;  and 
Mr.  Robfon  about  Darlington.  Monf.  Villars  feems  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  intermediate  between  purpureum  and  amplexicaule. 
Mr.  Miller's  fpecimens  are  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium. 

10.  Lamium  molle, or pellitory-leaved archangel:  leaves 
petioled,  flightly  toothed,  lower  cordate,  upper  ovate. 
This  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  almoft  en¬ 
tire,  neither  ferrate  nor  crenate.  The  .flowers  are  white. 
Its  native  place  is  not  known.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Cultivated  in  168),  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland. 

1 1 .  Lamium  amplexicaule,  or  perfoliate  archangel  : 
floral  leaves  feftile,  embracing,  blunt.  Root  annual, 
fibrous,  whitifh.  Stems  feveral,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high, 
nearly  upright,  fmooth,  with  a  few  oppofite  branches. 
Flowers  in  whorls,  to  fifteen,  perfect  and  imperfect ;  the 
latter  ftiort,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  tips  very 
red,  hairy,  and  clofed  ;  the  former  four  times  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  bright  purple,  generally  breaking  out  from  the 
top  of  the  ftem.  The  imperfeft  corollas  are  very  hairy, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  have  the  mouth  clofed.  The 
perfect  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  L.  purpureuin,  but  much 
longer.  The  imperfeft  flowers  appear  in  February  and 
March;  the  perfedt  ones  not  till  May  or  June:  if  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  flowers  be  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  gradually  enlarged  in  different  flowers,  till,  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  fufflciently  warm,  they  come  forth  fully  formed. 
The  imperfedt  flowers  are  neither  rudiments  of  the  Iona- 
ones,  nor  are  they  barren,  for  they  have  both  ftamens  and 
piftil.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  this  plant  fcarcely  ever 
produces  perfedt  flowers  in  Sweden.  Here  then  we  have 
a  procefs  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  obferved  in  the  vio¬ 
let,  and  fome  other  plants,  in  which  perfedt  feed  is  pro¬ 
duced,  although  the  corolla  be  not  perfedtly  formed  ; 
analogical  to  what  happens  in  the  animal  kingdom,  when, 
a  caterpillar  previous  to  its  changing  into  the  chryfalis 
(fate  has  been  deprived  of  its  proper  quantity  of  food,  the 
fly  comes  forth  perfedt  in  all  its  parts  except  the  wings, 
which  are  crumpled  up  and  never  expand.  This  plant 
is  common  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  cultivated  ground, 
on  light  foils,  and  on  walls.  The  old  name  of  it  is  great 
henbit. 

12.  Lamium  multifidum,  or  multifid  archangel :  leaves 
many-parted.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

13.  Lamium  molchatum,  or  mulky  archangel:  leaves 
cordate,  blunt,  fmooth;  floral  leaves  fefiile;  calyxes  deeply 
g-aflied.  Annual.  Leaves  marked  with  white,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  cyclamen  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  in  dry  weather  have  a  mulky  feent,  hut  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther  are  fetid.  Stems  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  Flow¬ 
ers  white,  appearing  in  April  :  the  feeds  ripen  in  June. 
From  Mr.  Miller’s  fpecimens  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium, 
it  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  Lamium  album.  The  leaves 
are  lefs  acuminate,  and  the  indentures  are  fewer  and 
blunter. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Several  of  the  fpecies  are  con¬ 
fidered  as  weeds  rather  than  garden-plants.  The  white 
archangel  propagates  itfelf  copiouily  by  the  roots,  and  the 
purple  by  the  feeds.  Several  which  are  here  given  as  fpe¬ 
cies,  (2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  13,)  are  probably  no  more  than  va- 
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rieties,  and  will  increafe  of  themfelves  in  the  fame  ways. 
Baum-leaved  archangel  rarely  produces  good  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  do  the  roots  propagate  very  fait.  The  beft  time 
to  part  and  remove  thefe  roots  is  October,  but  they  mult 
r.ot  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  year,  if  they  are 
required  to  flower  ftrongly.  It  is  hardy,  and  thrives  beft 
in  a  foft  loamy  foil.  According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  grows 
readily  ;  but,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April,  it  is  then 
apt  to  be  injured,  if  cold  winds  prevail,  unlefs  it  be  placed 
in  a  (heltered  part  of  the  garden.  The  fourth  fort  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds;  but,  as  the  roots  fpread  greatly, 
when  it  is  once  obtained  it  will  fpread  fall  enough.  See 
Galeopsis,  Melittis,  Prasium,  Scrophularia,  Scu¬ 
tellaria,  and  Stachys. 

LAM'JUNGH,  a  country  of  Alia,  dependent  on  Thi¬ 
bet,  north  of  Gorkah. 

LAM'LASH,  a  town  or  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft 
doalt  of  the  ifland  of  Arran,  fituated  in  a  bay  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  which,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  forms  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  the  univerfe,  with  depth  of  water  for  the 
largeft  (hips.  In  the  year  1558,  the  Englilh  fleet,  under 
the  earl  of  Suffex,  after  ravaging  the  coaft  of  Kintyre,  at 
that  time  in  pofleffion  of  James  M'Connel,  landed  in  this 
bay,  and  burned  and  deftroyed  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  Lat.  55.  35.  N.  Ion.  5.  59.  W. 

LAM'LASH,  or  Holy  Island,  an  ifland  fituated  be¬ 
fore  the  bay  of  Lamlaffi,  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide  :  the  whole  is  a  vaft  mountain,  in  great  part 
covered  with  heath,  but  has  fufficient  pafture  and  arable 
land  to  feed  a  few  milch -cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  and  to 
raife  a  little  corn,  and  a  few  potatoes.  Lat.  55.  34..  N. 
Ion.  4.  58.  W. 

LAM'LEM.  See  Melli. 

LAM'LEY,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  near  Feather- 
ftonhaugh,  on  the  South  Tyne,  confifting  of  a  fmall  cha¬ 
pel,  with  a  few  fcattered  cottages;  here  was  a  nunnery 
defpoiled  by  the  Scots,  of  which  no  traces  are  vifible. 

LAM'LEY,  a  village  in  Nottinghamlhire,  near  Sher¬ 
wood -foreft. 

LAM'MAS,  f.  [faid  to  be  derived  from  a  cuftom,  by 
which  the  tenants  of  the  archbifhop  of  York  were  obliged, 
at  the  time  of  mafs,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  to  bring  a  live 
iamb  to  the  altar.  In  Scotland  they  are  faid  to  wean  lambs 
on  this  day.  It  may  elfe  be  corrupted  from  latter-math. 
Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  “loaf- 
mafs,”  becaufe  on  that  day  our  forefathers  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  bread  made  with  new  wheat.]  The  firft  of  Auguft. 
— In  1576  was  that  famous  lammas- day,  which  buried  the 
reputation  of  Don  John  of  Auftria.  Bacon. — It  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Romiffi  church  in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s 
imprifonment.  Hutton. 

LAMMERMU'IR,  a  mountainous  diftriift  of  Scotland, 
which  forms  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Berwick, 
againft  Haddingtonfnire :  about  fixteen  miles  long,  and  fix 
broad. 

LAM'MERSHAGEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lutkenborg. 

LAM'NICK,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Trachenberg. 

LAM'NICK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  ten  miles 
north  of  Cilley. 

LA'MO,  a  feaport  of  Africa,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland, 
formed  by  a  river,  on  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  dependent 
on  the  Portuguefe.  Lat.  1.  55.  S.  Ion. 41.  27.  E. 

LAMOIGNO'N  (William  de),  marquis  of  Bafville,  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Niver- 
nois,  was  born  in  1617.  He  was  admitted  a  counfellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1635,  and  was  made  a  mailer 
of  reqttefts  in  1644.  The  capacity  and  integrity  which 
he  dilplayed  in  thefe  ports  caufed  him,  in  1638,  to  be 
railed  to  the  office  of  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  faid  to  him,  upon  his  nomination,  “If 
the  king  had  known  a  worthier  and  fitter  man,  he  would 
not  have  appointed  you words  which  have  more  than 
once  been  applied  on  fimilar  occaficns.  The  cardi- 
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nal  paid  him  a  more  fubftantial  compliment  by  refuting 
a  large  fum  offered  by  another  for  the  place,  with  the  ob- 
lervation,  “  Whatever  occafion  his  majefty  may  have  for 
the  money,  it  would  be  better  to  expend  it  for  a  good 
prefident,  than  to  receive  it.”  Lamoignon  juftified  every 
idea  that  had  been  formed  of  him,  by  his  conduft  in  this 
important  office,  of  which  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  with 
equal  zeal  and  prudence,  fupporting  the  dignity  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  body  over  which  he  prefided,  difcouraging 
the  chicane  of  the  bar,  railing  his  voice  for  the  people, 
and  devoting  his  health  and  life  to  the  public  fervice.  On 
the  profecution  of  the  fuperintendant  Fouquet,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chamber  of  juftice  appointed  to 
try  him  ;  and,  being  founded  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  caufe 
by  Colbert,  the  molt  rancorous  enemy  of  the  culprit,  he 
replied,  “A  judge  gives  his  opinion  but  once,  and  that 
on  the  bench.”  Finding  at  laft  that  he  could  not  give  a 
judgment  in  the  cafe  wffiich  would  fatisfy  himfelf  and  the 
court,  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  commiffion,  faying, 
“  It  is  not  I  who  quit  the  chamber,  but  the  chamber  that 
quits  me.”  All  his  harangues,  refponfes,  and  decrees, 
were  diftinguilhed  by  their  clearnels  and  folidity.  In  his 
manners  he  was  fimple,  in  his  conduct  auftere;  but  to  the 
wddow',  the  orphan,  and  the  friendlefs,  the  mildeft  of  men. 
He  relaxed  from  the  toils  of  his  office  in  the  pleafures  of 
literature,  and  affembled  round  him  fuch  men  as  Boileau, 
Racine,  and  Bourdaloue.  He  died  in  1677,  at  the  age  of 
fixty.  His  Arretes,  on  various  important  points  of  French 
law’,  were  firft  publiffied  at  Paris,  in  1702,  4to.  and  were 
reprinted  in  1781.  Moreri. 

LAMOIGNO'N  (Chriftian-Francis  de),  eldeft  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  Favoured  by 
nature  with  a  folid  and  brilliant  underftanding,  a  digni¬ 
fied  prefence,  a  fine  voice,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  he 
obtained  from  his  father’s  care  every  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  could  contribute  to  form  his  heart  and  culti¬ 
vate  his  mind.  He  was  placed  in  the  Jefuits’  college,  un¬ 
der  the  particular  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Rapin,  whofe 
favourite  difciple  he  was.  After  finiffiing  his  ftudies,  he 
vifited  England  and  Holland,  in  both  which  countries  he 
was  much  admired  for  his  difpofition  and  attainments. 
He  was  brought  early  to  praftife  as  a  pleader,  and  in  1666 
was  admitted  a  counfellor  of  parliament.  He  afterwards 
was  made  a  mailer  of  requefts,  and  in  1674  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  advocate-general.  This  he  occupied  dur¬ 
ing  twenty-five  years  with  the  higheft  reputation,  equally 
diftinguilhed  by  the  weight  and  compafs  of  his  eloquence, 
and  by  his  zeal  for  juftice  and  the  public  good.  In  1690 
the  king  nominated  him  to  the  poll  of  a  prefident-a-mor- 
tier;  but  the  love  of  employment  kept  him  eight  years 
longer  at  the  bar;  and  he  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  the  royal 
favour,  till  his  Hate  of  health,  and  the  reprefentations  of 
his  family,  urged  him  to  an  honourable  repofe.  He  then 
indulged  his  love  of  letters,  and  in  1704  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  ;  of  which,  the  year  af¬ 
ter,  he  was  appointed  prefident.  In  this  ftation  he  dif- 
played  as  much  facility  in  difcuffing  a  literary  queftion  as 
he  had  formerly  done  a  point  of  jurifprudence.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  difeafe,  in  1709.  Many  of  his  harangues 
on  public  occafions  were  copied  from  his  mouth,  and  dif- 
perfed;  but  the  only  work  of  his  pen  which  came  to  the 
prefs  was  a  “  Letter  on  the  Death  of  Father  Bourdaloue,”' 
inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Careme  of  that  great 
preacher. 

LAMOIGNO'N  de  MALESHER'BES  (Chriftian-Wil- 
liam),  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  and  fon  of  William  de 
Lamoignon,  chancellor  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in. 
1721.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Jefuits’  col¬ 
lege,  and  afterwards  applied  with  great  fuccefs  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  to  which  he  joined  that  of  hiftory  and 
political  economy.  At  the  age  of  twentj’-four,  he  was 
appointed  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  in 
December  1750  he  fucceeded  his  father  as  prefident  of  the 
court  of  aids,  an  important  jurifdi<5lion,  the  office  of  which 
was  to  regulate  the  public  taxes,  At  this  period  of  the 
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reign  of  Louis  XV.  corruption  and  confufion  had  intro¬ 
duced  great  diforder  into  the  finances,  which  the  molt  des¬ 
potic  ineafures  of  the  court  were  employed  to  remedy,  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  Suffering  people.  It  was  the  painful 
talk  of  Malefherbes  to  make  repeated  remon (trances  to  the 
throne  againft  the  fucceflive  iteps  by  which  the  national 
rights  were  encroached  upon,  and  all  the  barriers  againft 
defpotilin  were  overthrown  ;  and  his  language,  both  in 
thefe  inftruments,  and  in  his  official  Speeches  when  princes 
of  the  blood  were  Sent  to  enforce  the  regiftering  of  edicts 
and  to  intimidate  oppofition,  has  not  been  Surpaffed  in 
freedom  and  energy  by  that  of  any  representative  of  a  free 
people.  The  fuperintendance  of  the  prefs  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Malefherbes  by  his  father  at  the  Same  time 
that  he  received  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  court  of  aids  ; 
and  this  function,  which  had  ulually  been  exercifed  to 
the  fuppreffion  of  all  free  inquiry,  became  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  promoting  it  to  a  degree  beyond  all  former 
example  in  that  country.  Having  laid  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  defpotifm  alone  could  dread  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  when  circumfcribed  within  reasonable  limits,  he  was 
tiefirous  of  giving  it  every  extenfion  compatible  with  the 
itate  of  public  opinion  and  Sound  policy.  He  was  him- 
Self  a  votary  of  letters  and  a  friend  of  learned  men  ;  and 
his  inquiries  had  taken  a  wide  range.  It  was  through 
his  favour  that  the  French  Encyclopedia,  the  works  of 
Roufleau,  and  Several  other  writings  of  free  Speculation, 
ifl'ued  from  the  prefs,  notwithftanding  the  anathemas  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  oppofition  of  the  hierarchy.  But, 
when  his  father,  the  chancellor,  was  displaced  in  order  to 
make  room  for  that  tool  of  defpotifm,  Maupeou,  the  Su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  prefs  was  taken  from  Maleffierbes, 
and  the  former  rigorous  inquifition  into  literary  produc¬ 
tions  was  renewed. 

Freed  from  other  cares,  he  was  only  the  more  intent 
upon  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  prefidentffiip,  and  oppos¬ 
ing  with  augmented  vigour  and  resolution  every  llretch 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  ffiocking  injuftice  pra&il'ed 
againft  one  Monnerat  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  was 
profecuted  in  the  court  of  aids  with  So  determined  a  Spi¬ 
rit,  that  the  king  at  length  was  induced  by  his  minifters 
absolutely  to  prohibit  its  further  proceedings.  The  un¬ 
daunted  prefident,  however,  took  occafion  to  prefent  a  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king,  which  was  a  free  proteft  againft 
the  enormous  abufe  of  lettres  de  cachet,  then  carried  to 
its  height,  So  as  to  render  every  man’s  liberty  precarious  j 
for,  Said  he,  “  no  one  is  great  enough  to  be  Secure  from 
the  hatred  of  a  minifter,  nor  little  enough  to  efcape  that 
of  a  clerk.”  When,  in  1771,  the  tyranny  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  proceeded  to  the  diflblution  of  the  whole  legal 
conftitution  and  the  baniihment  of  the  parliaments,  the 
court  of  aids  participated  in  the  general  deftruftion,  which, 
indeed,  it  provoked  by  its  remonltrances.  Malefherbes 
was  baniflied  to  his  country-feat  by  aJetter  de  cachet ; 
and  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
abolifhed  the  tribunal.  It  was  then  that  the  virtues  of 
the  private  citizen  Scarcely  lefs  diftinguifhed  him  in  re¬ 
tirement,  than  thofe  of  the  patriot  and  magiftrate  had  done 
in  his  public  life.  As  in  this  he  had  been  charafterifed 
by  Simplicity  in  his  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  and 
the  moft  humane  attention  to  his  inferiors  ;  So  in  his  rural 
retreat  thefe  qualities  were  peculiarly  confpicuous.  His 
time  was  occupied  with  his  family,  his  books,  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  grounds.  He  committed  to  paper  a  great 
number  of  observations  on  the  political  and  judicial  ftate 
of  France,  on  agriculture  and  natural  hiltory,  which  all 
periffied  in  the  revolutionary  wreck.  Though  economical 
in  his  table  and  domeftic  eltablifhment,  his  expenditure 
was  large,  for  it  comprised  not  only  private  charities,  but 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  labourers  in  works 
lor  the  improvement  of  his  eftate  and  the  public  benefit. 
He  drained  marfhes,  cut  canals,  conftrudted  roads,  built 
bridges,  planted  walks  with  convenient  Seats,  and  even 
carried  his  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower  daffies  fo 
far,  as  to  raife  fheds  on  the  fide  of  the  river  for  the  fnelter 
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of  the  women  at  their  domeftic  labours.  The  acceffion  of 
Louis  XVI.  recalled  Malefherbes  to  a' public  ilation.  It 
was  the  firft  objebt  of  that  well  difpoled  prince  to  repair 
the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign;  and,  in  November  1774, 
Malefherbes  received  an  order  to  appear  at  the  place  where 
the  cou^'t  of  aids  had  fat,  and  refume  the  preftdentihip  of 
the  reltored  tribunal.  He  pronounced  a  very  aifedting 
and  patriotic  harangue,  on  the  occafion,  and  afterwards 
addreffed  the  king  in  an  eloquent  fpeech  of  thanks.  Think¬ 
ing  nothing  fo  important  as  that  truth  fhould  reach  the 
throne,  he  laid  before  his  majelty  an  ample  memoir  on 
the  calamitous  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  free  expofure 
of  the  faults  which  had  produced  it.  He  particularly  in¬ 
veighed  againft  that  Spirit  of  defpotifm  which  had  abro¬ 
gated  law  and  juftice,  and  abolifhed  every  veltige  of  con- 
ltitutionai  liberty.  Such  principles  were  fo  much  in  unifon 
with  thofe  of  the  young  and  uncorrupted  king,  that  they 
procured  for  Malefherbes  the  appointment  of  minifter  of 
itate,  in  June  1775.  This  elevation  was  regarded  by  hint 
only  as  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  Sphere  of  his  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Dildaining  all  the  fhow  and  parade  of  office,  he 
preferved  the  ftmplicity  of  appearance  which  had  diftin¬ 
guifhed  him  as  a  magiitrate.  One  of  his  firft  concerns  was 
to  vifit  the  prifons,  and  reftore  to  liberty  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  former  tyranny;  and  his  praifes,  with  thofe  of 
the  new  reign,  were  carried  throughout  France  by  per¬ 
sons  returning  to  the  bofom  of  their  families  from  the 
gloom  of  dungeons.  It  was  greatly  his  wifh  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  abolifhed  that  arbitrary  power  of  iftuing  lettres  de 
cachet  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  thefe  evils;  but, 
not  able  to  introduce  fo  important  a  change,  he  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  commiffion  compoied  of  upright 
and  enlightened  magiftrates,  to  which  every  application 
for  fuch  letters  lhould  be  fubmitted,  and  whole  unanimous 
decifion  ffiould  be  requiftte  for  their  validity.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  commerce  and  agriculture  was  alfo  a  lead¬ 
ing  object  in  his  adminiftration,  in  which  he  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  able  and  virtuous  Turgot,  then  comp¬ 
troller-general  of  the  revenue,  from  which  poll  he  was, 
however,  foon  after  difmiffed  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
financiers.  Malefherbes  himfelf  did  not  long  remain  in 
office  after  his  friend.  The  rejection  of  his  propofal  to 
free  the  proteftants  from  the  difabilities  they  lay  under 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  folemnization  of  marriages  and  the  le¬ 
gitimating  of  their  children,  convinced  him  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  governing  upon  liberal  and  equitable  principles 
was  not  yet  arrived ;  and  he  refigned  his  polt  in  May  1776. 

After  Some  time  lpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rural  re¬ 
treat,  he  refolved  fo  indulge  the  delire  of  travelling,  which 
had  long  polieffed  him ;  and  his  object  being  to  mix  freely 
with  different  dalles  of  Society,  that  he  might  obtain  an 
accurate  view  of  manners  and  modes  of  policy,  he  took 
the  humble  title  of  M.  Guillaume,  and  commenced  his 
journey  in  a  fuitable  ftyle  of  fimplicity  and  frugality.  He 
vilited  the  different  provinces  of  France,  Svvillerland,  and 
Holland,  frequently  travelling  on  foot,  and  lodging  in 
villages,  that  he  might  take  a  nearer  Survey  of  the  itate  of 
the  country.  He  aftiduouily  noted  down  every  tiling 
worthy  of  obfervation  relative  to  the  products  of  nature 
and  the  operations  of  induftry  ;  and,  after  an  abfence  of 
Some  years,  returned  to  his  beloved  manfion,.  enriched 
with  a  ltore  of  knowledge  of  the  molt  ufefui  kind,  the  va- 
lue  of  which  he  was  fully  enabled  from  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  appretiate.  He  found  his  native  country  fo  much, 
advanced  in  philofophical  principles,  that  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  draw  up  and  preient  to  the  king  two  elaborate 
memoirs,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  proteftants,  the 
other  on  civil  liberty  and  toleration  in  general,  replete 
witli  the  enlarged  views  of  an  enlightened  flatefman  who 
was  alfo  a  friend  of  mankind. 

The  difficulties  which  were  now  accumulating  about 
the  government,  rendered  it  defirable  for  minifters  to  aS- 
fociate  to  their  body  a  man  whole  character  both  for  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  ftood  high  with  the  whole  nation  ;  and  in 
1786  the  king  again  called  Maleffierbes  to  his  councils* 
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but  without  appointing  him  to  any  particular  poft  in  the 
administration.  He  foon  found,  however,  that  his  opinions 
were  by  no  means  in  utiifon  with  thofe  of  the  other  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  that  his  plans  for  the  restoration  of  profperity 
were  regarded  as  “a  good  man’s  dreams,  too  chimerical 
to  be  adopted.”  In  this  critical  State  of  things  he  made 
one  effort  for  opening  the  king’s  eyes,  and  drew  up  two 
energetic  memoirs  “On  the  Calamities  of  France,  and  the 
Means  of  repairing  them;”  hut-foch  was  the  unfortunate 
afccndency  which  the  queen’s  party  had  over  the  mind  of 
the  ill-fated  monarch,  that  he  was  prevented  from  even 
reading  them,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant 
the  writer  one  private  interview.  MaleSherbes,  therefore, 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  court. 

Returning  to  his  country  abode,  he  confulted  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  in  a  mode  which  was  Still  open  to  him  ;  and  in 
1790  published  “  An  Effay  on  the  Means  of  accelerating 
the  Progrefs  of  rural  Economy  in  France,"  in  which  he 
offered  a  variety  of  ingenious  remarks  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
propofed  an  eftablilhment  to  facilitate  the  national  im¬ 
provement  in  this  important  point.  He  was  particularly 
led  to  make  his  propofal  at  this  period,  from  the  hopes 
which  he,  with  So  many  other  excellent  citizens,  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  revolutionary  changes,  though  fo  awful 
and  tumultuary,  would  finally  ilfue  in  a  free  and  well- 
balanced  constitution.  The  dreadful  fcenes  which  foon 
followed  extinguished  hjs  hopes,  and  left  him  to  mourn 
in  Solitude  over  the  miferies  of  his  country.  He  'was  at 
length  routed  by  an  event,  which,  though  in  its  confe- 
quences  it  proved  fatal  to  him,  yet  gave  occafion  to  his 
difplaying  a  noblenels  of  mind  which  has  few  parallels. 
This  was  the  decree  of  the  national  convention  for  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Although  he  might  have  entertained 
Some  difpleafure  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  baniShed  from  his  councils,  yet  he  was  fo  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  Sentiment  of  the  king’s  goodnefs  of  heart 
and  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that  he  felt 
nothing  but  the  defire  of  Serving  him  at  this  emergency. 
He  inftnntly  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  convention,  re¬ 
questing  to  be  permitted  to  a£l  as  one  of  the  council  of 
the  illustrious  culprit.  Three  had  been  already  appoint¬ 
ed  ;  but,  one  of  them  declining  the  office,  Louis,  who  wept 
at  this  proof  of  attachment  from  his  old  Servant,  immedi¬ 
ately  nominated  MaleSherbes  in  his  Stead.  Their  inter¬ 
view  was  extremely  affecting;  and  the  depofed  monarch, 
during  the  Short  interval  before  his  death,  Showed  every 
mark  of  affeftion  for,  and  confidence  in,  his  genarous  ad¬ 
vocate.  MaleSherbes  was  the  perfon  who  announced  to 
him  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  laft  who  took  leave 
■of  him.  After  that  cataftrophe  he  again  withdrew  to  his 
retreat,  but  with  a  deeply  wounded  heart.  He  refufed  to 
hear  of  any  thing  more  that  was  atling  on  the  bloody  thea¬ 
tre  of  Paris  ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  Serenity 
enough  to  refume  his  former  Studies  and  occupations.  As 
he  was  one  morning  working  in  his  garden,  he  obferved 
four  ill-looking  men  dire&ing  their  courfe  to  his  houfe  ; 
•and,  hastening  home,  he  found  them  to  be  revolutionary 
Satellites  come  to  arreSt  his  daughter,  Mad.  Lepelletier 
Rofambo,  and  her  huSband,  once  president  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris.  This  fatal  feparation  feems  to  have  affected 
him  more  than  anyvther  circumstance  of  his  life;  and 
his  own  arrelt,  with  that  of  his  grand-children,  Shortly  af¬ 
ter,  was  rather  a  relief  to  his  feelings.  The  villagers 
-crowded  round  to  take  leave  of  their  ancient  benefactor 
■with  tears  and  benedictions;  and  four  of  the  municipality 
accompanied  him  to  Paris,  that  he  might  not  be  eScorted 
by  Soldiers  like  a  criminal.  He  was  Shut  up  in  priSbn 
■with  one  of  his  grand-children  only,  but  upon  his  petition 
the  whole  unfortunate  family  was  afterwards  united. 
The  guillotine  foon  Separated  Lepelletier  from  his  wife  ; 
and  the  accufation  of  Malelherbes,  with  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter,  “  for  a  conspiracy  againSt  the  liberties  of 
the  French  people,”  a  mod  abfurdand  unfupported  charge! 
was  followed.,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  by  a  Sentence  of  death. 
la  faft,  the  convention  never  pardoned  his  defence  of  the 
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king,  an  aft  in  which  he  gloried.  The  condemnation  of 
thele  females  almoSl  overcame  his  fortitude ;  his  courage., 
"however,  returned  at  the  prifon,  and  they  prepared  for 
death.  His  daughter  had  already  Shown  the  fpirit  by 
which  She  was  inspired  ;  for,  upon  taking  leave  of  Made- 
moifelle  Sombreuil,  who  had  faved  her  father’s  life  on  the 
ad  of  September,  fhc  Said  to  her,  “You  have  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  prefer  ve  your  father;  I  have  the  confolation  of 
dying  with  mine."  On  the  fatal  day,  Malellierbes  left  the 
prifon  with  a  ferene  countenance;  and,  happening  to  Hum¬ 
ble  againft  a  Stone,  he  faid  (with  the  pleafantry  of  fir  Tho¬ 
mas  More),  “  a  Roman  would  have  thought  this  an  un¬ 
lucky  omen,  and  have  walked  back  again.”  He  converfed 
calmly  with  his  children  in  the  cart,  took  a  tender  fare- 
wel,  and  received  fhe  Stroke,  in  April  1794,  in  the  feventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Thus  died  one  of  the  inoft  fpotlefs 
and  exemplary  characters  of  the  time !  The  government 
has  Since  made  fome  reparation  for  the  injustice  done  him, 
by  ordering  his  buft  to  he  placed  among  thofe  of  the  great 
men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  country.  Vie  de 
Lamoignon  MalcJIierbcs,  Paris,  1805, 

LAMOJL'LE,  a  river  which  runs  into  Lake  Champlain, 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Newhaven,  in  lat.  44.  37.  N. 
Ion.  73.  14.  W. 

LAMO'NA,  or  Amo'na,  a  branch  of  the  river  Po, 
which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  five  miles  north  of  Ravenna. 

LAMO'NA,  or  Amo'na,  a  department  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  compofed  of  parts  of  the  ci-devant  Romagna. 
It  contains  105,000  inhabitants,  who  eleft  twelve  deputies. 
Faenza  was  fixed  on  as  the  capital. 

LAMOR'RAN  CREEK,  a  creek  in  the  English  chan¬ 
nel,  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  ri¬ 
ver  which  joins  the  Fale  three  miles  fouth  of  Truro. 

LAMOT'HE  le  VAYE'R  (Francis  de),  a  learned 
French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1588,  was  descended  from 
a  family  originally  from  Mons,  and  d i firing u i filed  in  the 
profefiion  of  the  law.  He  was  bred  to  the  Same  profeffion, 
and  long  occupied  the  poll  of  fubltitute  to  the  procureur- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  His  attachment  to  letters,  however,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  quit  this  occupation  ;  and  he  became  one  of 
the  moll  Studious  and  univerfal  fcholars  in  his  time.  The 
learned  works  which  he  published  opened  to  him  the  doors 
of  the  French  Academy  in  1 G 39 ;  and  few  of  his  fellow- 
members  equalled  him  in  erudition,  although  tunny  fur- 
paffed  him  in  elegance  of  ftyle.  When  a  preceptor  was 
to  be  chofen  for  Louis  XIV.  Lamothe  was  thought  of  for 
the  office  ;  but  the  queen-mother  objected  to  him  as  being 
a  married  man.  Probably,  the  freedom  with  which  he 
philofophifed,  and  his  known  difpofition  to  fcepticifin, 
were  the  true  reafons  for  his  exclulion.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  appointed  to  the  preceptorShip  of  the  king’s  brother, 
then  duke  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards  of  Orleans;  and  he 
was  likevvife  made  historiographer  of  France,  and  titular 
counsellor  of  State.  In  the  court  he  lived  like  a  philofo- 
pher,  immerfed  in  bocks,  Ample  and  regular  in  bis  man¬ 
ner,  and  void  of  ambition  and  avarice.  Guy  Patin  (peaks 
of  him  as  a  Stoic,  who  would  neither  praife  nor  be  praifed, 
and  who  followed  his  own  fancies  and  caprices  without 
regard  to  the  world.  He  died  in  1672,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Lamothe  le  Vayer  was  a  writer  upon  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  in  which  he  displayed  more  erudi¬ 
tion  and  judgment  than  talte  and  invention.  One  of  his 
works  was,  a  Treadle  on  the  Virtue  of  Pagans,  which  was 
anfwered  by  the  zealous  and  orthodox  Arnauld.  It  is 
find,  that,  Lamothe’s  bookfeller  complaining  to  him  that 
his  book-did  not  fell,  “I  know  a  Secret  (Said  the  author) 
to  quicken  the  fale:”  and  he  immediately  procured  an  or¬ 
der  from  government  for  its  fupprefficn,  which  foon  dif- 
pofed  of  the  whole  edition.  His  works  were  collected  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1662,  and  were  afterwards  printed  in 
fifteen  volumes  nmo.  1684,  and  in  fourteen  volumes  oc¬ 
tavo,  177a.  In  this  collection  are  not  included  his  Dia¬ 
logues  after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients,  under  the  name 
of  Oralius  Tubero,  in  which  he  gave  free  icope  to  his 
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fcepticifm  ;  nor  his  Hexameron  Ruftique,  a  work  contain¬ 
ing  fame  licentious  thoughts  and  expreffions. 

His  fon,  the  abbe  Le  Vayer,  was  the  friend  of  Boileau, 
■who  has  infcribed  to  him  his  fourth  fatire.  He  publiftied 
a  tranflation  of  Florus,  with  a  commentary. 

LAMO'TIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  country  of 
Afia,  in  Cilicia,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Lamus.  Ptolemy. 

LAMOT'TE  (Antony  Houdart  de),  an  eminent  and 
ingenious  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672.  His 
father,  who  was  a  rich  hatter,  fent  him  for  education  to 
a  Jefuit  feminary,  and  deftined  him  for  the  profeflion  of 
the  law.  He  purfued  for  fotne  time  the  Undies  proper  for 
the  bar,  but  loon  deferred  them  in  difguft,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
compofed  a  comedy,  which  was  reprelented  at  the  Italian 
theatre,  but  failed  of  fuccefs ;  and  this  difappointment  fo 
much  affected  his  fpirits,  that  he  flew  to  the  monaftery  of 
La  Trappe,  with  the  intention  of  a  Illuming  the  habit  of 
that  rigorous  order.  The  celebrated  abbe  de  Ranee,  how¬ 
ever,  finding  him  unable  to  fupport  thefe  rigours,  and 
probably  doubting  the  reality  of  his  vocation,  difmiffed 
him,  after  an  abode  of  two  or  three  months.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  renewed  his  vifits  to  the  theatres,  and  com¬ 
pofed  an  opera,  entitled  L' Europe  Galante,  which  obtained 
great  applaufe.  It  was  fucceeded  by  the  paftoral  of  IJJ'e, 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Deftouches  the  muli- 
cian,  and  which  was  alfo  fuccefsful.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
pofed  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  opera-kind.  He  next  at¬ 
tempted  the  higher  fpecies  of  poetry  ;  and  publiflied,  in 
1707,  a  volume  of  Odes.  Thefe  obtained  the  character  of 
being  more  philofophical  than  poetical;  and,  though  they 
were  read  with  pleafure,  they  added  little  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

In  1710,  Lamotte  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  preference  to  Roufieau,  a  better  poet,  but 
much  lefs  amiable  man.  His  difeourfe  on  reception  was 
reckoned  a  model  of  the  kind;  and  he  adverted  in  it  with 
elegance  and  pathos  to  the  misfortune  of  an  alrnoft  total 
privation  of  fight,  under  which,  from  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  continued  to  labour.  Ambitious  of  acquiring  a 
name  in  the  fuperior  walks  of  the  drama,  he  next  engaged 
in  the  compofition  of  tragedy,  and  produced  The  Macca¬ 
bees,  which  was  afted  at  the  Theatre  Francois.  He  kept 
his  name  concealed  till  its  fuccefs  was  certain  ;  and  had 
the  fatisfaClion  of  hearing  it  fuppofed  a  pofthumous  work 
of  Racine.  Proceeding  in  the  fame  career,  he  gave  to  the 
public  Romulus,  and  Ines  de  Caflro,  both  with  fuccefs: 
the  latter  proved  one  of  the  moll  interefting  pieces  on  the 
French  ftage,  was  a  died  a  great  number  of  times  at  its 
firlt  appearance,  and  ftill  draws  a  full  audience.  His 
CEdipus,  which  followed,  met  with  little  applaufe  ;  and 
the  author  terminated  his  tragic  efforts  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  effay  to  prove  that  profe  is  better  calculated 
than  verfe  for  the  vehicle  of  tragedy.  To  ffiow  that  no 
department  of  the  drama  was  beyond  his  powers,  he  next 
compofed  feveral  comedies,  which  were  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  :  Le  Magnifique,  in  particular,  has  retained  a  place 
among  the  molt  popular  of  thefe  performances.  They 
are  all  written  in  profe. 

In  1714-  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  anew  charac¬ 
ter,  that  of  a  critic  and  tranflator  of  a  work,  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  He 
gave  a  tranflation  in  verfe  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  difeourfe  containing  a  free  cenfure  of  the  en¬ 
tire  plan  of  that  celebrated  poem,  written  indeed  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  ingenuity,  but  betraying  a  great  want  of  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  fublime  beauties  of  poetry,  as  well  as  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  antiquity.  His  verfion, 
•which  might  rather  be  called  an  imitation,  or  an  abridg¬ 
ment  accommodated  to  the  French  taffe,  was  Hill  more 
injurious  to  Homer  than  his  criticifm,  and  both  excited 
high  indignation  in  the  paflionate  admirers  of  that  bard 
and  of  the  ancients  in  general.  Mad.  Dacier  took  up  the 
caufe,  and  wrote  an  efiay  On  the  Caufes  of  the  Corrup- 
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tion  of  Taffe,  in  which  flie  handled  Lamotte  with  great 
feverity,  and  difplayed  as  much  pedantry  and  coarfenefs 
as  erudition.  It  gave  occaiion  to  a  triumph  on  his  part  ; 
for  nothing  could  furpafs  in  polifhed  wit  and  elegance  his 
reply,  under  the  title  of  Refleilions  fur  la  Critique .  Many 
oilier  pieces  were  publiftied  on  both  Tides  of  the  queffion, 
till  the  topic  had  loft  the  novelty  which  rendered  it  inter¬ 
efting. 

He  gave  additional  proof  of  the  variety  and  facility  of 
his  powers  in  1719  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Fa¬ 
bles.  This  fpecies  of  compofition,  which  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  fo  popular,  and  had  been  elevated  to  a  high  poetical 
rank  by  La  Fontaine,  has  never  attained  the  fame  confe- 
quence  in  the  hands  of  his  fucceftors  and  imitators.  His 
charming  natural  fimplicity  was  but  faintly  and  affectedly 
copied  by  Lamotte,  who,  however,  deferved  the  praife  of 
novelty  and  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables,  and 
of  confiderable  moral  merit  in  the  application.  Though 
much  criticifed,  they  were  generally  read,  and  feveral  of 
their  lines  became  proverbial.  Some  paftoral  eclogues, 
cantatas,  pfalms  and  hymns,  and  copies  of  verfes  com¬ 
pofed  on  particular  occafions,  complete  the  lift  of  his  re¬ 
maining  poetical  works,  in  all  of  which  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
poet  is  wanting,  nor  is  there  any  great  excellence  of  ver- 
fification,  though  there  are  many  neat  and  happy  paffages. 
As  a  profe-writer,  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
His  academical  difeourfes  were  particularly  applauded  ; 
and,  befides  their  intrinfic  merit,  they  were  indebted  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  read,  or  rather  recited, 
them,  and  which  is  deferibed  as  having  been  uncommonly 
fafeinating.  An  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  on  Louis 
XIV.  though  too  much  in  the  panegyrical  ftrain,  is  laid 
by  d’Alembert  to  be  the  only  funeral  tribute,  among  the 
many  paid  to  that  monarch,  which  is  not  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten.  His  pen  was  borrowed  for  purpofes  that  were  foreign 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings,  but  which  gave 
room  for  the  difplay  of  his  extraordinary  verfatility. 
Thefe  were  the  charges  and  paftoral  addreffes  of  bifhops, 
feveral  of  which  he  compofed  with  fuccefs  for  particular 
friends.  Nor  was  it  on  thofe  occafions  alone  that  he  af- 
fumed  the  theologian ;  he  drew  up  a  Plan  of  Evidences  of 
Religion,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind. 
Although  the  novelty  of  his  literary  opinions  brought 
upon  him  a  hoft  of  opponents,  many  of  whom  treated  him 
with  great  rudenefs,  he  always  preferved  perfeCt  calmnefs 
and  good  temper  in  his  replies,  and  frequently  fuffered 
attacks  upon  him  to  remain  unnoticed.  He  thus  treated 
a  fcurrilous  poetafter  named  Gacon,  who  at  length  threat¬ 
ened  to  publilh  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of  “  Anfwer  to 
the  Silence  of  M.  de  Lamotte.’*  The  fame  mildnefs  of 
difpofition  marked  his  conduft  in  all  occurrences.  Being 
once  in  a  crowd,  he  chanced  to  tread  on  the  foot  of  a 
young  man,  who  immediately  ftruck  him  a  blow  on  the 
face.  “  Sir,  (faid  Lamotte,)  you  will  be  very  forry  for  what 
you  have  done  :  I  am  blind  !”  He  bore  with  patience  and 
refignation  the  painful  fymptoms  of  a  decline  which 
brought  his  life  to  a  clofe  in  December  1731,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine.  His  works  were  publiftied  collectively  at 
Paris,  in  1754,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  Morcri. 

LAMOT'TE  (William  Mauqueft  de),  an  eminent 
French  furgeon  and  accoucheur.  He  ftudied  at  Paris, 
and  paffed  five  years  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  after  which  he 
fettled  at  Valogne,  in  Lower  Normandy,  where  he  became 
eminent  in  practice  during  a  long  period.  He  publiftied, 
in  1715,  the  refult  of  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  in  a 
work  entitled,  Traitis  des  Accouchements,  4to.  Of  this  feve¬ 
ral  editions  have  been  made,  fome  of  the  later  of  which 
have  improved  upon  the  original  arrangement,  and  have 
added  annotations  and  figures.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
record  of  practice  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  it  Am¬ 
plifies,  and  enriches  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  ob- 
fervations.  Another  of  his  works  on  this  topic  is,  “  Dif- 
fertation  fur  la  Generation,  fur  la  Superfetation,  et  Re- 
ponfe  au  livre  intitule,  De  l’lndecence  aux  Hommes  d’ac- 
coucher  ks  Femmes,”  1718,  umo.  in  the  phyfiological 
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part  of  this  performance  he  attempts  to  refute  the  ovarian 
hypothecs  of  generation.  Asa  writer  in  furgery,  he  made 
himfelf  known  by  his  Traite  complet  de  Chirurgie,  3  vols. 
i2mo.  1722,  feveral  times  reprinted:  the  belt  edition  is  by 
Sabatier,  2  vols.  8vo.  1771.  This  work  does  not  quite 
anfwer  to  its  title,  fince  feveral  difeafes  belonging  to  chi- 
rurgical  practice  are  omitted;  but  it  is  a  very  ul'eful  col¬ 
lection  of  fails  and  obfervations  in  fome  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  cafes.  Eloy.  Ditt.  Hijt.  de  la  Med. 

LAMP,yi  [ lampe ,  Fr.  lampas,  Lat.]  A  light  made  with 
oil  and  a  wick. — In  /aw/>-furnaces  I  ufe  fpirit  of  wine  in- 
Itead  of  oil;  and  the  fame  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold, 
Boyle. 

O  thievilh  ni.ght, 

Why  fliould’ft  thou,  but  for  fome  felonious  end. 

In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  clofe  up  the  ftars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill’d  their  lamps 
With  everlafting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  milled  and  lonely  traveller  ?  Milton. 

Any  kind  of  light,  in  poetical  language,  real  or  metaphorical : 

O  may  thy  filver  lamp  from  heaven’s  high  bow’r 
TireCt  my  footfteps  in  the  midnight  hour.  Gay. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  feven  branches, 
placed  in  the  fanftuary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe  which  Solo¬ 
mon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple,  were  crylta!  glades 
filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the  branches  of  the  candle- 
flick.  The  lamps  or  candlefiicks  made  ufe  of  by  the  Jews 
in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into  a  very  high 
ftand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fuppofed  to  be  uled  by 
the  foolilh  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gofpel,  according  to  critics 
and  antiquaries,  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potters’  earth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and  moift- 
ened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.  Malth.  xxv.  1,  2.  The 
lamps  of  Gideon’s  foldiers  were  of  the  fame  kind.  Jud.  vii. 
j6.  The  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
but  they  generally  burnt  oil ;  hence  the  proverb,  Tempus 
et  olevm  perdidi,  “  I  have  loft  my  labour.”  Lamps  were 
fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  ufe  of  lighted  lamps  in  churches,  and  places  of  de¬ 
votion,  is  very  ancient.  In  the  city  of  Fez  is  a  mofque, 
wherein  are  nine  hundred  brazen  lamps  burning  every 
night.  In  Turkey,  all  the  illuminations  are  made  only 
with  lamps.  Polydore  Virgil  aferibes  the  firft  invention  of 
lamps  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Herodotus  deferibes  a  feaft 
of  lamps  held  annually  in  Egypt. 

Kircher  (hows  the  manner  of  preparing  lamps,  which 
Ihall  diffufe  a  light  fo  difpofed,  as  to  make  the  faces  of 
thofe  prefent  appear  black,  blue,  red,  or  of  any  other 
colour. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned  about 
the  fepulchral  lamps  of  the  ancients:  fome  maintain,  they 
had  the  fecret  of  making  lamps  that  were  inextinguiftia- 
ble,  alleging  feveral  that  have  been  found  burning,  at  the 
opening  of  tombs  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  years  old. 
But  others  treat  thefe  relations  as  fables;  and  others  think, 
that  the  lamps,  which  were  before  extinguilhed,  took 
light  afrelh  upon  the  admiftion  of  frefh  air.  Dr.  Plott, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  perpetual  lamps  are  things 
practicable,  and  has  himfelf  made  fome  propofals  of  this 
kind.  The  linum  albeftinum,  he  thinks,  may  do  pretty 
well  for  the  wick;  and  that  the  naptha,  or  liquid  bitumen, 
conftantly  fpringing  into  fome  of  the  coal-mines,  would 
anfwer  for  the  oil.  If  the  afbeftos  will  not  make  a  per¬ 
petual  wick,  he  thinks  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world 
that  will ;  and  argues,  that  the  tradition  of  fuch  lamps 
mull  be  fabulous,  or  elfe  that  they  made  them  without 
wicks.  Such  a  lamp  he  thinks  it  pofiible  to  make  of  the 
bitumen  fpringing  into  the  coal-mines  at  Pitchford  in 
Shropfnire ;  which,  he  fays,  like  other  liquid  bitumen, 
will  burn  without  a  wick.  Thofe  lamps  that  kindle  on 
the  immillion  of  frefli  air,  the  fame  author  thinks,  might 
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be  imitated  by  inclofing  fome  of  the  liquid  phofphorus  in 
the  recipient  of  an  air-pump;  which,  under  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  will  not  Urine  at  all ;  but,  on  letting  the  air  into 
the  recipient,  there  will  poflibly,  fays  he,  appear  as  good- 
a  perpetual  lamp  as  fome  that  have  been  found  in  the  fe- 
pulchres  of  the  ancients. 

The  moft  li triple  lamp  confifts  of  a  veflel  of  almoft  any 
drape,  containing  oil  or  acohol,  with  a  tube  projecting  a 
little  above  the  l'urface  of  the  liquid,  and  containing  any 
fibrous  fubftance  capable  of  raifing  the  liquid  to  the  top 
of  the  tube,  by  capillary  attraction.  The  oil,  thus  raifed 
and  diffufed  through  the  fibrous  fubftance,  is  fo  detached 
from  the  main  body  of  the  liquid,  as  to  admit  of  being 
heated  to  a  temperature  fufficient  to  volatilize  the  oil,  the 
vapour  of  which,  in  a  ftate  of  combuftion,  conftitutes  the 
flame  of  the  lamp.  In  the  management  of  the  lamp  of 
the  moft  fimple  kind,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fupply  of  oil, 
three  things  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved.  1.  The  wick 
muft  be  of  fuch  a  fubftance  as  heft  to  promote  capillary 
attraction.  2.  It  fhould  not  be  twilled  too  much,  ini 
which  cafe  its  capacity  for  the  oil  is  too  little ;  nor 
fnould  it  be  fo  loofe  as  to  dimiirifh  materially  its  ca¬ 
pillary  attractive  power.  This  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
when  the  wick  has  been  too  long  immerfed  in  the  oil.  3. 
With  regard  to  the  diftance  of  the  flame  from  the  furface 
of  the  oil ;  if  the  flame  be  too  near  the  furface,  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  oil  will  acquire  the  intenfe  heat  neceflary  to 
raife  it  into  vapour,  fince  the  heat  communicates  with  the 
fluid.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  flame  is  too  high  above 
the  oil,  the  capillary  attraction,  which  decreafes  in  fome 
ratio  of  the  diftance,  is  infufficient  to  fupply  the  neceflary 
quantity  of  oil.  Experience  has  long  ago  eftablilhed,  that 
cotton  is  the  belt  medium  for  the  tranfmillion  of  the  oil, 
which  is  prepared  in  a  particular  way  for  the  purpofe. 

During  the  flow  combuftion  of  oil,  as  obferved  in  the 
common  lamp,  as  well  as  that  of  tallow  in  candles,  the 
fatty  matter  is  decompofed,  producing  a  quantity  of  va¬ 
pour  which  inflames  in  contaCt  with  oxygen  ;  and  a  cloudy 
exhalation  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  confilting  of  numerous 
fmall  particles  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  if  collect¬ 
ed,  conftitute  the  article  called  lamp-black.  Befides  the 
offenfive  fmell  and  appearance  of  this  fubftance,  there  is 
an  evident  wafte  of  combuftible  matter,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  both  light  and  heat. 

Cardan’s  Lamp,  is  a  contrivance  of  an  author  of  that 
name,  which  furnilhes  itfelf  with  its  own  oil.  It  confifts 
of  a  little  column  of  brafs,  tin,  or  the  like,  well  clofed 
every  where,  excepting  a  fmall  aperture  at  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  gullet  or  canal,  where  the  wick  is  placed. 
Here  the  oil  cannot  get  out,  but  in  proportion  as  it  waftes, 
and  fo  opens  the  paflage  of  that  little  aperture.  This 
kind  of  lamp  was  much  in  ufe  fome  years  ago;  but  it  has 
feveral  inconveniences  ;  fuch  as  that  the  air  gets  into  it 
by  Harts  and  gluts;  and  that,  when  the  air  in  the  cavity 
comes  to  be  much  rarefied  by  heat,  it  drives  out  too  much 
oil,  fo  as  fometimes  to  extinguifli  the  lamp.  Dr.  Hook, 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  have  invented  other  lamps  that  have  all 
the  conveniences  of  Cardan’s  without  the  inconveniences. 

The  flame  in  a  lamp  never  confumes  the  wick,  till  the 
wick  be  expofed  to  the  air  by  the  flame’s  falling  down¬ 
ward  ;  and  from  thence  it  ma}'  be  inferred,  that  a  way 
found  out  to  keep  the  fuel,  and  confequently  the  flame, 
at  the  fame  height  upon  the  wick,  would  make  it  laft  a 
long  time.  Many  means  have  been  dqvifed  to  arrive  at 
this;  but  it  feems  only  poflible  to  be  done,  in  any  degree 
of  perfection,  by  hydroftatics.  Thus,  let  a  lamp  be  made 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the 
bottom  almoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  veflel ;  let  it  be 
filled  fo  high  with  water  as  to  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe 
at  the  bottom,  to  the  end  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at 
the  pipe,  and  fo  be  loft.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  veflel  almoft  brimful,  which  muft  have  a 
cover,  pierced  with  as  many  holes  as  there  are  wicks  de- 
figned.  When  the  veflel  is  thus  filled,  and  the  wicks  are 
lighted,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipes,  it  will  al- 
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ways  keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height,  or  very  near ;  the 
weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as  20  to  19, 
which  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no  great  difference. 
If  the  water  runs  falter  than  the  oil  waftes,  it  will  only 
run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does  not  run 
over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and  keep  at  the  fame  height. 
Phil.  Tran/.  No.  245. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the  ex- 
penfe  of  burning  chamber-oil  in  lamps,  it  appears,  that 
a  taper-lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick, 
confumes  in  one  hour  '3250/.  of  fpermaceti  oil,  at  2s.  6d. 
per  gallon  ;  fo  that  the  expenfe  of  burning  12  hours  is 
4-57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good  a  light  as  the 
candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound  ;  it  feldom  wants 
fluffing,  and  calls  a  Itiong  and  fteady  light.  A  taper, 
chamber,  or  watch,  lamp,  with  four  ordinary  threads  of 
cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes  0M6640Z.  of  fpermaceti  oil 
in  one  hour;  the  oil  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  burning  12  hours  only  2^34  farthings. 

Argand’s  Lamp,  1784.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  and  the  greateft  improvements  that  has  yet  been 
made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva  ;  and 
the  principle  on  which  the  luperiority  of  the  lamp  depends, 
is  the  admiffion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to  the  flame 
than  can  be  done  in  the  common  w’ay.  This  is  accom- 
plilhed  by  making  the  wick  of  a  circular  form;  by  which 
means  a  current  of  air  ruflies  through  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  is  placed  with  great  force;  and,  along  with  that 
which  has  accefs  to  the  outlide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  the  lmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  both 
the  light  and  heat  are  prodigioully  increafed,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  is  very  confiderable  faving  in  the  expenfe 
of  oil,  the  combuftion  being  exceedingly  augmented  by 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  flame  ;  and  that  what 
in  common  lamps  is  diffipated  in  fmoke  is  here  converted 
into  a  brilliant  flame.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
P-  333- 

Thislamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe;  and  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but  alfo  to 
that  of  a  lamp-furnace  for  chemical  operations.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  arefervoir  for  the  oil,  and  the  lamp 
itfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually  in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and 
has  the  lamp  proceeding  from  its  fide.  The  latter  confifts 
of  an  upright  metallic  tube  about  one  inch  and  fix-tenths 
in  diameter,  three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends. 
Within  this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  of  an  equal  length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
being  left  clear  for  the  paflage  of  the  air.  The  internal 
tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another  fimilar 
tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  foldered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated  throughout, 
fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafs  through  it;  and  the 
oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  tube  and  that 
which  furrounds  it.  A  particular  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is 
ufed  for  the  wick,  the  longitudinal  threads  of  which  are 
much  thicker  than  the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the 
fpace  into  which  the  oil  flows;  and  the  mechaniftn  of  the 
lamp  is  fuch,  that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at 
pleafure.  When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cylinder;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong 
influx  of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes 
extremely  bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for 
the  reafons  already-mentioned.  The  heat  and  light  are 
Hill  farther  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  a  glafs 
cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube.  By  dimi- 
nilhing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light  are  pro- 
portionably  diminifhed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to  fmoke. 
The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  internal  furfaces 
of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceflary,  that  a  fenfible 
difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is  held  even  at  the 
diftance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain  length  of  wick  at  which 
the  effect  of  the  lamp  is  lirongelt.  If  the  wick  be  very 
fuort,  the  flame,  though  white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  dif- 
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agreeable  pale  kind  of  light ;  and,  if  very  long,  the  upper 
part  becomes  brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expenfe  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  for 
common  purpofes  is  very  confiderable.  By  foine  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to  burn  three 
hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  ;  and  the  following  was 
the  refult  of  the  comparifon  between  the  light  emitted  by 
it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  latter,  having  been  fuffered 
to  burn  fo  long  without  fluffing,  that  large  lumps  of 
coally  matter  were  formed  upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at 
24  inches  diftance  equal  to  the  lamp  at  129  inches ;  whence 
it  appeared  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28 
candles  in  this  ftate.  On  fnuffing  the  candle,  however, 
its  light  was  fo  much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceflary 
to  remove  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  129  inches  ;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fomewhat 
lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefh  fnuffed.  At  another 
trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  1313 
inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diftance  of  55  inches,  the 
lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments  the  candles  made 
ufe  of  were  10-J  inches  long,  and  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
When  the  candle  was  newly  fnuffed,  it  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage;  but  the  lamp  foon  got  the  fuperiority  ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  was  concluded,  that  the  lamp  is  at 
lealt  equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  ii* 
the  pound  ;  the  expenfe  of  the  one  being  only  twopence 
halfpenny,  and  the  other  eightpence,  in  feven  hours. 

The  belt  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  together 
feems  to  be  the  following  :  Place  the  greater  light  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the  fmaller  one 
being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther  off  as  occafion 
requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held  before  the  paper,  it 
will  project  two  ffiadows:  thefe  two  fliadows  can  coincide 
only  in  part;  and  their  angular  extremities  will,  in  all  po~ 
fitions  but  one,  be  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other;  and, 
being  made  to  coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk, 
they  will  be  bordered  by  a  lighter  fliadow,  occafioned  by 
the  exclufion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous 
bodies  refpeftively.  Thefe  lighter  fliadows,  in  faff,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  different  lu¬ 
minous  bodies,  and  may  eafiiy  be  compared  together,  be- 
caule  at  a  certain  point  they  actually  touch  one  another. 
If  the  fpace  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  appear  brighteft, 
the  light  mult  be  removed  farther  off,  but  tile  contrary  if 
it  appear  more  obfcure. 

On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand’s  wicks  longitudinally, 
and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  ftraight-lined 
one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power  ;  but  the 
circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateft  eft'eft  in  dazzling  the 
eyes ;  though,  when  the  long  flame  was  made  to  fliine  011 
the  paper,  not  by  the  broadlide,  but  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling  than  the  other.  On 
placing  this  long  flame  at  right  angles  to  the  ray  of  Ar¬ 
gand’s  lamp,  it  projected  no  fliadow;  but,  when  its  length 
was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  fliadow 
bordered  with  two  broad,  well-defined,  and  bright,  lines. 

The  broad- wicked  lamp  feems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  other,  as  requiring  lefs  apparatus ;  and  indeed  by  this 
contrivance  we  may  at  the  mod  trifling  expenfe  have  a 
lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we  pleafe.  The 
only  diiadvantage  attending  either  the  one  or  the  other  is, 
that  they  cannot  eafiiy  be  carried  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther;  and  in  this  refpect  it  does  not  feem  poffible  to  bring 
lamps  (in  general)  to  an  equality  with  candles.  We  ffiafi 
however  in  the  courle  of  our  article  fpeak  of  a  lamp  that 
may  be  moved. 

The  moft  economical  method  of  lighting  up  large  apart¬ 
ments  by  means  of  different  lamps  and  candles,  as  it  is  of 
great  importance,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
ingenious  men,  particularly  of  count  Rumford  and  M.  Haf- 
fenfratz.  The  following  is  the  fimple  and  accurate  me¬ 
thod  propofed  by  the  count,  for  meafuring  the  relative- 
quantities  of  light  emitted  by  lamps  differently  ccmitnuft- 
3  ed« 
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cd.  Let  the  two  lamps,  or  other  burning  bodies  to  be 
compared,  be  denominated  A  and  B  ;  and  let  them  be 
placed  at  equal  heights  upon  two  light  tables,  or  movea¬ 
ble  Hands,  in  a  darkened  room  ;  let  a  flieet  of  clean  white 
paper  be  equally  fpread  out,  and  fattened  upon  the  wain- 
fcot,  or  fide  of  the  room,  at  the  fame  height  from  the  floor 
as  the  lights;  and  let  the  lights  be  placed  oppofite  to  this 
flieet  of  paper,  at  the  dittance  of  fix  and  eight  feet  from 
it,  and  the  fame  from  each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  paper,  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  its  furface,  (hall  bife<5t  the  angle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  lights  to  that  centre  ;  in  which  cafe, 
confidering  the  paper  as  a  plane  fpeculum,  the  one  light 
will  be  precifely  in  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  other. 
If  the  one  light  be  weaker  than  the  other,  and  the 
■weaker  being  placed  at  the  dittance  of  four  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  paper,  it  fliould  be  found  neceflary, 
in  order  that  the  thadows  may  be  of  the  fame  denfity, 
to  remove  the  ftronger  light  to  the  dittance  of  eight 
feet  from  that  centre ;  in  that  cafe,  the  real  intenfitv  of 
the  ftronger  light  will  be  to  that  of  the  weaker  as  82  to 
4*,  or  as  4  to  i.  When  the  fliadows  are  of  equal  denfity 
at  any  given  point,  the  intenfity  of  the  rays  at  that  point 
are  alfo  equal.  The  greateft  care  mutt  be  taken  in  every 
cafe  that  the  lights  compared  be  properly  trimmed,  elle 
the  refults  of  the  experiments  will  be  inconclufive. 

Count  Rumford  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
conducted  with  his  ufual  caution,  that,  if  oil  be  burnt  in 
the  lamp  called  Argand’s  lamp  inftead  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  conftruftion,  the  confumer  has  a  clear  faving  of  15 
per  cent,  an  objeft  of  attention  furely  to  thofe  whole 
finances  are  circumfcribed.  The  principal  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  lamps  is,  that  in  the  common  lamp  much 
of  the  oil  is  volatilized,  without  undergoing  that  procefs 
of  combuftion  from  which  originates  the  difagreeable 
fmell  produced  by  it  ;  whereas  in  Argand’s  lamp  the  heat 
is  fo  intenfe  at  the  top  of  the  wick,  that  the  oil  is  decom- 
pofed  in  its  paffage  through  it,  the  wick  being  fo  difpofed 
as  to  admit  free  accefs  to  the  air,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding 
combuftion. 

The  count,  having  made  experiments  with  different 
inflammable  fubftances,  in  order  to  afcertain  which  is  the 
cheapeft  ormoft  economical,  obtained  the  following  refults. 
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Bees-zoax. — A  good  wax  candle,  kept  well  fnufted,  *nUwei£h"3 
and  burning  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  -  -  -  100 

Tallozv. — A  good  tallow  candle,  kept  well  fnuffed, 

and  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  -----  101 

The  fame  burning  dim  for  want  of  fnuffing,  - 
Olive-oil — Burnt  in  an  Argand’s  lamp,  with  a  clear 
bright  flame  without  fmoke,  -----. 

Rape-oil — Burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  -  -  -  ■ 

Linfeed-oil — Likewife  burnt  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  table,  together  with  the  current  prices  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  mentioned  in  it,  will  enable  any  perfon  to  afcertain 
the  relative  prices  of  light  produced  by  thefe  materials. 
It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  100  of  Argand’s  lamps 
burning  with  fiffi-oil,  are  equal  to  218  common  lamps, 
3.85  fpermaceti  candles,  333  tallow  ditto,  or  546  wax  can¬ 
dles  ;  from  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  an  Argand’s 
lamp  is  vaftly  fuperior,  in  point  of  economy,  to  any  other 
burning  body  commonly  made  ufeof  by  families  orin  fliops. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  this  excellent  invention;  among  which  we  may  no¬ 
tice  that  of  Meflrs.  White  and  Smethurft,  in  1 800,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  caufe  a  more  free  and  plentiful  fupply 
of  oil  to  the  ignited  part  of  the  wick,  by  which  means 
it  may  burn  better,  require  fnuffing  lefs  frequently,  will 
burn  with  oil  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  burner  may 
be  more  eafily  cleaned.  Thefe  advantages  are  obtained 
limply  by  leaving  more  fpace  between  the  two  tubes  within 
which  the  wick  is  confined  than  is  ufually  done.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  however  to  reduce  to  the  ufual  fize  the  fpace  at 
the  top  of  the  wick,  in  order  that  the  burnt  cruft  may  be 
more  conveniently  bruffied  off.  This  may  be  done  by 
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putting  on  a  ring  conically  fliaped,  fo  as  to  bring  the  fpace 
at  top  to  the  requifite  dimenfion.  The  principle  of  im¬ 
provement  here  is  to  take  away  the  clofe  adhefion  between 
the  fides  of  the  unburnt  wick  and  the  tubes  between 
which  it  is  confined ;  for,  as  this  part  of  the  wick  is  con- 
ftantly  foaked  in  oil,  it  thereby  adheres  clofely  to  the  fides 
of  the  tubes,  and  the  capillary  attraction  by  which  the  oil 
is  drawn  up  into  the  burning  circle  of  the  wick,  is  thus 
much  lefs  than  it  would  be  if  the  wick  were  limply  hang¬ 
ing  down  loofely  to  the  oil  refervcir.  At  the  fame  time 
all  the  important  advantage  gained  by  the  Argand  con- 
ftru6Hon  is  preferved  equally  well  merely  by  the  ring  at 
the  top  of  the  wick-tube.  The  patentees  fuggeft  other 
methods  of  con  (trusting  the  fupporters  of  the  wick,  as 
for  inftance,  by  fupporting  a  ring  upon  pillars  or  bars,  or 
by  making  flits  or  openings  in  the  fides  of  the  tubes,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  will  er.fure  the  fame  advantages. 
One  of  the  ttioft  important  benefits  which  the  patentees 
affert  will  be  derived  from  their  improved  lamp,  is  to 
enable  the  wick  to  burn  common  whale  or  feed-oils,  which 
are  fold  nearly  at  half  the  price  of  the  bell:  fpermaceti-oii ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  lamp  burns  well,  little,  if 
any,  of  the  offenfive  fmell  occafioned  by  thefe  oils,  when 
burnt  in  the  common  way,  will  be  perceived. 

Smet/iurjl's  Lamp,  1791.  “The  end  and  defign  of  this 
lamp  is,  to  produce  a  flrong  light,  and  fo  to  manage  that 
light,  that  it  may  be  thrown  in  any  required  direction. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  and  peculiarity  in  its 
conftruction  ;  for,  while  this  lamp  diffufes  a  flrong  light 
to  a  great  diffance,  it  does  not  create  or  leave  any  unplea- 
fant  ihade  or  darknefs;  light  is  communicated  all  round 
from  the  fore  part,  the  back  part,  the  fides,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom,  of  the  lamp.  It  confifts  of  a  lamp  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  four,  beveled  or  Hoped  lenfes ;  the  lenfes  may 
be  plane-convex,  double-convex,  concave-convex,  or  of 
unequal  convexities.  The  bevel  to  the  lenfes  may  be 
ftraight,  oblique,  concave,  or  convex,  in  any  direction 
or  curve,  or  of  any  figure  or  fliape,  with  fnany  or  few  an¬ 
gles.  One,  two,  three,  or  more,  fides  of  the  lenfes,  may¬ 
be  beveled,  or  any  portion  of  its  curvation,  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  fides.  The  beveled  lenfes  may  be  fixed  fo  as  to 
be  immovable,  or  fo  as  to  be  moved  in  any  required  di- 
reflion.  The  lamp  and  lenfes  are  made  to  hang  on  the 
frame  ;  or  the  frame  or  lamp,  or  the  part  containing  the 
oil  and  cotton,  may  be  affixed  to  the  lenfes.  The  lamp  may 
be  taken  out  independent  of,  or  with,  the  lenfes.  The 
lamp,  or  part  containing  the  oil  and  cotton,  may  be  made 
of  any  fliape,  form,  or  pattern ;  the  burners,  or  piece  car¬ 
rying  the  cotton  or  wick,  may  be  alfo  made  of  any  fliape 
or  form;  it  may  be  fixed  or  moveable,  Aiding  backwards 
or  forwards,  or  remaining  in  any  given  pofition,  to  throw 
or  fpread  the  light  in  any  direftion  or  pofition  ;  it  may  be 
made  to  hold  either  a  flat,  or  round,  or  irregular-fhaped, 
cotton  or  wick.  The  burner  and  lamp  may  be  taken  in 
and  out  with  great  eafe;  they  may  be  taken  out  and  the 
lenfes  left  behind,  or  they  may  be  taken  out  together 
with  the  lenfes,  or  ufed  without  any  lenfes  at  all,  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  beveled  lenfes  may  be  ufed  or  applied  to  ad¬ 
vantage  to  lamps  for  lireets,  fquares,  houfes,  halls,  flair- 
cafes,  paffages,  lanes,  alleys,  or  for  reading,  writing,  and 
for  all  other  purpofes  where  a  flrong  and  diffufed  light  is 
required.  Fig.  1,  of  the  annexed  Plate,  reprelents  a  lamp 
or  burner,  with  three  beveled  lenfes,  a,  b,  c.  The  bottom, 
and  two  of  the  fides,  of  each  of  thefe  lenfes,  are  beveled. 
The  lamp,  d  e,  is  of  the  fountain  kind,  and  is  connected 
by  a  tube  with  the  part  f  g,  which  carries  the  cotton;  the 
burner,  or  tube,  cannot  be  feen  in  the  drawing,  being  hid 
by  the  lens  b.  h ,  2,  k,  is  the  frame  to  which  the  lamp  and 
lenfes  are  affixed.  Fig.  2  reprefents  a  circular  lamp,  or 
burner,  with  two  beveled  lenfes.  This  drawing  lhows 
the  manner  in  which  the  lenfes  may  be  fixed,  fo  as  to  be 
moveable  in  various  directions.  a,b,  c,  d,  the  circular  part 
of  the  burner  or  lamp,  e  f,  the  neck,  trough,  or  receiver, 
which  carries  the  wick  and  oil;  this  is  here  reprefented  as 
moveable  in  a  groove,  or  may  be  fet  in  different  pofitions 
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by  the  piece  g.  h  i  is  the  wire  by  which  the  lamp  or 
burner  is  fufpended. 

Barton's  Lamp,  1810.  Mr.  John  Barton,  of  Argyle-ftreet, 
Weftininller,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  lamp  conllrucled 
upon  the  natural  unerringprinciple  of  the  difference  of  gra¬ 
vity  between  twofluids;  which  producesa  conftant  fupply 
of  oil,  or  other  combuftible  fluid,  to  feed  the  wick  thereof, 
fou riling  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  a  refervoir  be¬ 
neath  the  flame,  having  the  quality  of  burning  or  con- 
fuming  tile  whole  oil,  or  other  combuftible  fluid.  The 
method  of  railing  the  oil,  Sec.  confifts  in  applying  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column  of  oil,  or  other  combuftible  fluid, 
contained  in  the  lamp,  the  hydfcftatic  preflure  of  a  fluid 
of  greater  fpecific  gravity  contained  in  an  exterior  reler- 
voir,  in  which  the  lamp  itfelf,  with  its  contents  and  appen¬ 
dages,  is  made  to  float;  and  which  fluid  of  greater  i'peci- 
fic  gravity  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  lamp  it¬ 
felf,  and  is  at  liberty  to  flow  into  it,  fubjeit  to  the  coun¬ 
teracting  hydroftatic  preflure  of  the  column  of  oil,  or  other 
combuftible  fluid,  contained  in  the  lamp,  by  means  of  an 
aperture  in  the  bottom  of  it;  and  the  patentee  adds,  “I 
am  induced  to  believe,  that,  by  making  the  point  at  which 
the  wick  is  placed,  moveable;  by  the  continual  fubfidence 
of  the  lamp  on  the  exterior  refervoir,  during  the  combuf- 
tion  of  the  oil,  See.  and  by  the  other  improvements  in 
the  conftruction  ;  I  render  it  unneccffary,  in  the  majority 
of  inftances,  to  employ  for  the  heavier  fluid  any  one 
of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  common  water,  and  in 
other  refpefts  accomplifli  the  end  propofed  with  greater 
advantage  or  convenience  than  the  fame  has  hitherto  been 
done  with.”  The  lower  part  of  a  hall  or  ftaircafe  lamp, 
is  a  cylindrical  veflel  of  thin  brafs  or  copper,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  fitted  on  its  lower  extremity,  either  by  a  ferew, 
joint,  or  otherwife.  From  the  top  of  this  veflel  there  if- 
fues  a  tube,  communicating  with  it,  to  the  fuperior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  the  burner,  or  burners,  are  adapted. 
There  is  a  air-veffel  or  float,  nearly,  but  not  quite,  fufH- 
ciently  buoyant  to  fupport  the  whole  of  the  lamp  (that 
is,  the  veflel  with  the  tube,  and  the  burners  attached  to 
its  fuperior  extremity)  in  water,  or  fuch  other  fluid  as  it 
maybe  thought  proper  to  life,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport- 
ing  the  neceflary  column  of  oil  by  its  hydroftatic  preflure, 
when  the  cylindric  veflel  is  filled  with  either  oil,  Sec. 
There  is  alfo  an  additional  float  fitted  on  the  tube  towards 
its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is  fo  adjufted  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable,  together  with  an  inferior  float,  of  fupporting  the 
whole  of  the  lamp.  The  floats  may  be  made  of  any  buoy¬ 
ant  fubftance,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  a  like  purpofe; 
fuch,  for  example,  as  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood  varnifhed, 
or  cork;  or  they  may  confill  of  tin-plate,  thin  brafs,  or 
any  other  thin  metallic  plates,  foldered-  up,  fo  as  to  form 
a  hollow  air-tight  veflel.  The  exterior  part  of  the  lamp 
ferves  to  contain  the  fluid,  by  the  hydroftatic  preflure  of 
which  the  neceflary  column  of  oil  for  the  fupply  of  the 
burners  at  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  tube  is  to  be  fup- 
ported;  and  in  v^hich  the  lamp  itfelf,  with  its  tube,  the 
burners,  and  the  floats,  are  intended  to  float  when  the 
veflel  and  tube  are  filled,  either  with  the  oil  originally  in¬ 
troduced  into  it,  or  with  fuch  refidue  of  it  as  may  from 
time  to  time  remain  unconfumed  ;  together  with  fuch  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  or  other  fluid  heavier  than  oil,  by  the 
hydroftatic  preflure  of  which  the  column  of  oil  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  fupported.  It  mult  be  obferved  that,  whatever  be 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  heavier  fluid,  the  relative  heights 
of  the  whole  of  the  veflel,  with  the  tube,  muft  be  in  a 
fomewhat  greater  proportion  than  the  inyerfe  proportion 
of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thofe  two  fluids,  to  enable  the 
cotton  to  produce,  by  its  capillary  action,  a  fufflciently- 
copious  fupply  of  the  oil,  Sec.  The  patentee  next  gives 
a  method  for  conveniently  filling  the  veflel  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  burner  confifts  of  a  tube  tapering  upwards,  to 
the  upper  part  of  which,  and  not  more  than  about  one- 
half  its  diameter  below  its  fuperior  extremity,  there  is  at¬ 
tached  a  fmall  plate  or  ledge,  concave  upwards,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  on  every  fide  from  the  exterior  of  the  tube  itfelf 
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to  a  diftance  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  diameter  of 
fuch  tube.  The  intention  and  effeCt  of  this  projecting 
plate  or  ledge,  are,  to  catch  the  fmall  quantity  of  oil  which 
generally  exudes  from  the  wick  of  a  lamp  that  is  fuftici- 
ently  fupplied,  and  by  that  means  not  only  prevent  the 
unpleafant  effeCt  which  refults  from  the  flowing  of  the  oil 
down  the  fidcs  of  the  burner,  but  apply  the  oil,  which 
would  otherwife  be  wafted  by  this  means,  to  the  purpofe 
of  more  copioufly  fupplying  the  combuftion  of  the  wick. 
In  order,  however,  both  that  no  part  of  the  oil  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  the  wick  during  its  combuftion  may  be  wafted, 
and  that  the  difagreeable  efleCls  which  would  reful t  from 
its  flowing  down  the  fides  may  be  (till  more  effectually 
prevented,  Mr.  B.  attaches -to  the  tube  which  conftitutes 
the  burner,  at  a  convenient  diftance  below  the  plate  or 
ledge,  a  fecond  plate  or  ledge,  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of 
larger  dimenfions  than  the  one  already  deferibed.  The 
tube  which  conftitutes  the  burner,  is  perforated  between 
the  two  plates  with  two  or  more  horizontal  circular  rows 
of  fmall  apertures,  furrounding  fuch  tube;  by  this  con¬ 
trivance,  any  fuch  oil  as  efcapes  over  the  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  of  the  faid  plates,  may  be  caught  by  the  lower  one, 
and  by  that  means  again  brought  into  contaCt  with  the 
wick  through  the  apertures  ;  and  alfo,  the  external  air 
which  is  admitted  through  the  apertures,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  will,  of  cbnrfe,  rife  through  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  cotton  to  the  lighted  portion  of  the  wick, 
will  aflift  in  promoting  combuftion. 

Travelling  Lamps.  Dawfon's  carriage-lamps  can  be  made 
to  any  (hape  or  pattern.  A  defcription  of  a  four-fided 
one  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  the  inven¬ 
tion.  Two  fides  are  of  courfe  dark,  with  refteCtors,  the 
other  two  of  glafs.  According  to  the  old  conftruCtion, 
there  were  Aiders  before  the  glafs,  which  were  the  occa- 
fion  of  feveral  inconveniencies.  Mr.  Dawfon,  to  prevent 
the  neceflity  of  thefe,  makes  his  lamp  to  confift  of  two 
parts,  namely,  the  lamp  itfelf,  and  a  cafe  ;  the  latter  is 
fixed  to  the  carriage,  and  the  former  is  eafily  taken  in  and 
out,  and,  being  made  exaCtly  fquare,  in  the  day-time  the 
dark  fides  are  outwards,  which  prevents  any  damage  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  glafs  :  and  at  night  the  glafs  is  inftantly 
turned  outwards,  and  candles  or  oil  may  be  ufed  at  dif- 
cretion  ;  another  advantage  is,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  carriage  by  night,  or  of  any  thing  loft,  Sec. 
the  lamps  may  be  taken  very  readily  from  the  cafes,  when 
they  make  admirable  hand-lanterns. 

We  (hall  give  a  few  figures  to  explain  the  conftruCtion. 
Fig.  3  reprefents  a  circular  lamp  or  lantern,  made  to  fit 
into,  and  turn  half  round  in,  figs.  4  and  5.;  and,  when 
united  or  joined  by  folder  or  otherwife,  forming  a  cafe, 
blind,  or  (hade,  for  fig.  3,  for  (hading  or  darkening  the 
light  when  required.  A  is  a  fmall  bolt  or  pin,  made  to 
pull  up  and  puih  down,  and  to  bolt  into  tube  B,  for  the 
purpofe  of  faftening  door  C  when  (hut.  D  is  a  ring, 
knob,  Sec.  by  which  the  lamp  or  lantern  is  turned  when 
put  or  placed  in  the  blind  or  (hade,  figs.  4  and  5,  for  the 
purpofe  of  (hading  the  light  and  preferving  the  glafs.  Fig, 
3,  when  put  or  placed  in  figs.  4  and  5,  is  united  or  made 
("aft  thereto  by  a  hafp,  or  other  proper  faftening,  fixed  or 
attached  in  the  ufual  way  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  E  is  a 
fmall  tube  or  hole  to  receive  the  catch  or  contrivance  A, 
in  fig.  6,  for  the  purpofe  of  faftening  or  uniting  fig.  3  to 
fig.  4.  In  this  cafe  a  common  barrel  is  ufed  therewith,  for 
the  convenience  of  turning  the  lamp  or  lantern  round 
by  the  barrel  in  the  cafe,  (hade,  or  blind.  Fig.  4  repre¬ 
fents  part  of  a  cafe,  (hade,  or  blind,  which  may  be  either 
united  to  fig.  5,  or  to  a  common  barrel,  as  before  de¬ 
feribed.  Fig.  4  may  alfo  be  made  to  turn  round  on  the 
outfide  of  the  circular  lamp  or  lantern  if  required ;  in 
that  cafe  the  lamp  or  lantern  may  be  attached  or  fixed 
to  the  carriage  in  the  ufual  way,  and  an  aperture  or  open¬ 
ing  made  in  a  cafe,  blind,  or  (hade,  of  fnfficient  length 
and  width  to  admit  the  faftening  of  the  lamp  or  lantern, 
fo  that  the  cafe  may  freely  turn  round  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  when  the  lamp  or  lantern  is  wanted  to  be  dark- 
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ened.  Fig.  6  reprefents  the  bottom  of  fig.  4,  with  the 
addition  of  A,  a  catch  or  contrivance  for  uniting  the 
fame  to  fig.  3,  as  before  defcribed.  Fig.  7.  reprefents  a 
fquare  lamp,  made  nearly  in  the  ufual  way  5  the  door  may 
be  either  made  to  open  or  (hut  as  fig.  3,  or  let  down  by  a 
hinge  placed  or  fixed  at  the  bottom  thereof,  and  fattened 
at  the  top  by  a  bolt  or  pin  to  a  tube  adjoining  to  the  door. 
Fig.  8  reprefents  a  fquare  cafe,  firade,  or  blind,  made  to 
receive  fig.  7.  When  fig.  7,  placed  in  fig.  8,  is  wanted  to 
be  (haded  or  darkened,  it  mud  be  taken  out  and  reverfed 
with  the  glafs  next  the  back  part  of  the  cafe,  lhade,  or 
blind;  and  vice  verfa,  when  light  is  again  wanted.  Fig. 
9  reprefents  the  rim  or  top  of  fig.  8.  A,  A,  are  hafps,  or 
other  fafienings,  for  uniting  or  fattening  the  lamp  or  lan¬ 
tern  to  fig.  8. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Miles  of  Birmingham  may  be 
ufed  either  as  a  travelling  or  a  ftationary  lamp.  The  fpe- 
cification  of  his  patent  is  as  follows  :  “  I,  John  Miles,  do 
hereby  declare,  that  my  (aid  invention  of  making  lamps 
in  different  forms,  and  of  any  kina  of  metal,  to  be  ufed 
without  inconvenience  on  horfes,  carriages,  breads  of 
men,  or  any  body  under  motion,  fo  as  to  give  perfe«d 
light,  though  ever  fo  much  agitated  ;  or  to  be  ufed  in 
halls,  on  ftaircafes,  tables,  delks,  or  for  other  purpofes, 
where  motion  is  not  required  ;  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner;  that  is  to  fay,  I  take  of  any  kind  of  me¬ 
tal,  or  mixture  of  metals,  or  metallic  fubftances,  that  can 
be  cad,  rolled,  drawn,  or  prefled,  into  the  form  I  witti, 
and  the  purpofe  requires;  but,  as  the  moll  fimple  form  is 
the  moft  eafdy  underftood,  I  will  fuppofe  the  form  of  the 
lamp  to  be  round,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  rolled  tinned  plate.  If  to  bear  agitation,  I  take  the 
faid  rolled  tinned  plate,  and  cut  out  two  round  pieces, 
fuppofe  three  inches  diameter,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  flat 
piece  of  a  regular  width,  fuppofe  one  inch  long  enough, 
when  the  ends  are  foldered  together,  to  form  a  round  of 
luch  fize  as  will  fit  and  folder  to  the  two  round  pieces  be¬ 
fore  defcribed  ;  thofe  I  fit  and  folder  together,  fo  as  to  be 
air-tight,  to  hold  the  oil  or  fpirits,  which  are  to  fupply 
the  burner  or  burners,  and  this  I  call  the  refervoir ;  and, 
5r  for  a  folid  burner  or  burners,  through  which  no  air- 
tube  palfes,  I  make  a  round  hole  in  one  of  the  round 
parts,  fufficient  to  contain  the  top  which  I  mean  to  place 
therein,  fuppofe  one  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  rim  ;  to 
make  which  I  cut  two  pieces,  of  nearly  an  equal  length 
or  width,  fo  that,  when  the  two  ends  of  each  are  foldered 
together,  and  made  round,  they  will  fcrew  or  fqueeze  into 
each  other,  air-tight ;  one  of  which  round  rims  I  folder, 
air-tight,  in  the  round  hole  of  the  refervoir,  and  with  the 
other  I  form  the  top ;  to  do  which  I  cut  a  round  piece  of 
tinned  plate,  of  fuch  diameter  as  will  fit  and  folder,  air¬ 
tight,  to  the  faid  top  rim  ;  in  the  circle  of  which  I  make 
a  hole,  wherein  to  fix  the  burner  tube  or  tubes,  which  I 
make  of  tinned  plate,  of  any  fize  or  any  (hape  I  think 
proper,  and  then  I  folder  the  fame,  air-tight,  in  the  hole 
or  holes  made  in  the  top  for  that  purpofe  ;  part  thereof 
to  lead  into  the  refervoir,  and  part  to  (land  above  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  external  part  or  parts  I  make  one  or 
more  fmall  hole  or  holes,  through  which  the  oil  or  fpirits 
that  fall  down  the  tube  or  tubes,  from  the  burner  or  bur¬ 
ners,  may  return  again  to  the  wick  or  wicks.  And,  as 
fuch  oil  or  fpirits,  with  which  the  lamp  is  charged,  are 
liable  to  run  about  and  watte  by  agitation,  I  preferve  the 
fame  by  fixing  a  rim  round  the  faid  burner  or  burners, 
which  will  prevent  the  oil  or  fpirits  efcaping ;  and  this  part 
I  call  the  preferver.  When  all  this  is  done,  and  I  have 
filled  the  refervoir  with  oil  or  fpirits,  and  properly  trim¬ 
med  the  burner  tube,  or  tubes  with  wick  or  wicks,  and 
fixed  the  top  to  the  refervoir,  fo  as  to  be  every  way  air¬ 
tight,  except  through  the  burner  tube  or  tubes,.  I  then 
light  the  wick  or  wicks  ;  and,  as  they  continue  to  burn, 
the  oil  or  fpirits,  when  they  get  warm,  will  naturally 
fiwell ;  and,  as  the  refervoir  is  every  way  air-tight,  and  the 
oil  or  fpirits  have  no  other  way  for  expanfion,  the  liquid 
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will  flow  fuperabundantly  up  the  burner  tube  or  tubes*-' 
fo  as  to  overcharge  the  preferver;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
oil  or  fpirits  diminifh  by  burning,  the  air  will  prefs  into 
the  refervoir,  the  fame  way,  to  fupply  the  vacancy  occa- 
floned  by  the  diminution  of  the  oil  or  fpirits,  and  fo  re¬ 
tard  the  oil  or  fpirits  in  rifing  to  fupply  the  burners ;  to 
prevent  both  which  inconveniences,  I  make  a  fmall  hole 
through  the  top,  into  the  refervoir,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
and  repafs,  as  the  fwelling  or  finking  of  the  oil  or  fpirits 
requires  ;  which  hole  is  fo  fmall  that  no  more  oil  or  fpi¬ 
rits  can  efcape  than  the  preferver  will  fecure.  And,  as 
the  oil  or  fpirits  are  liable  to  leak,  as  well  through  the 
wick  or  wicks  as  the  fmall  hole  in  the  preferver,  if  by  ac¬ 
cident  it  fliould  be  laid  on  one  fide  or  turned  upfide  down, 
it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againft  it;  to  do  which  I  fix  a 
fmall  rim  in  the  top  of  the  preferver,  leading  part  down 
the  fame,  leaving  a  fpace  round  fuch  fmall  rim,  within 
the  preferver,  to  contain  the  oil  or  fpirits  that  may  chance 
to  come  therein  ;  to  which  fmall  rim  I  make  another,  that 
will  fcrew  or  fqueeze,  air-tight,  into  fuch  fmall  rim,  and 
of  fuch  width,  that,  when  ope  edge  is  fcrewed  or  fqueezed 
air-tight  into  fuch  fmall  rim,  the  other  will  rife  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  burner  or  burners,  fo  that  it  may  be 
put  on  and  taken  off  without  diflurbing  the  wick  or 
wicks.  I  then  folder  a  round  bit  of  tin  plate  thereon, 
air-tight,  and  it  will  then  not  only  ferve  for  an  extin- 
guifher  occafionally,  but  will  fecure  any  oil  or  fpirits  which 
may  chance  to  come  into  the  preferver  by  fuch  accident. 

“  For  making  an  air-burner  or  burners,  I  make  the  top 
or  other  parts  of  the  lamp  upon  the  foregoing  principle, 
with  the  following  difference  :  I  make  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  refervoir,  fuppofe  one  quarter  of  an  inch  di¬ 
ameter,  or  more,  as  the  burner  or  burners  require,  into 
which  I  folder,  air-tight,  a  round  air-tube,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  to  (land  in  the  centre  of  the  top.  I  then  make 
another  tube,  that  will  fcrew  or  fqueeze  withoutfide  of 
the  air-tube,  fo  as  to  render  it  air-tight,  which  outfide 
tube  I  fix  in  the  centre  of  the  top  (as  before  defcribed) 
to  as  to  fcrew  or  fqueeze,  air-tight,  round  the  air-tube,, 
juft  as  the  top  and  refervoir  rims  are;  round  or  by  the 
fide  of  which  outfide  tube,  (which  is  beft  in  a  conical 
form,)  I  fix  one  or  more  burner  tube  or  tubes,  in  what 
form  or  (hape  I  think  proper,  and  folder  the  whole  with¬ 
in  the  top,  air-tight,  as  before  defcribed,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  top  of  the  burner  tube  or  tubes  at  fuch  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  conical  tube,  that  the  oil  or  fpirits  which 
fall  from  the  burner  or  burners  cannot  go  therein,  but  be 
returned  to  the  wick  or  wicks,  through  the  hole  or  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  external  part  of  the  burner  tube  or 
tubes,  within-fide  the  preferver,  as  before  defcribed  ;  when 
a  (topper  or  (topple,  being  put  into  the  top  of  the  conical 
tube,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight,  will,  with  the  extinguifher  be¬ 
fore  defcribed,  perfectly  fecure  any  oil  or  fpirits  that  may- 
chance  to  come  therein. 

“  In  order  that  all  lamps  made  upon  this  principle  may 
continue  to  burn  in  all  forts  of  weather,  I  place  or  fix 
them  in  a  lantern,  made  for  that  purpofe,  in  any  form  or 
(hape  I  think  proper.  I  can  make  lamps  in  any  form  I 
think  proper  upon  the  fame  principle ;  but  it  mutt  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  thinner  the  wick,  and  the  nearer  the  air 
is  conveyed  to  the  burner  or  burners,  the  more  brilliant 
the  light  will  be  ;  but  the  burner  or  burners  will  then 
want  trimming  the  oftener ;  but,  when  motion  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  that  part  of  the  principle  of  being  air-tight  is  unne- 
ceflary.  To  make  a  lamp  that  will  continue  to  burn  with¬ 
out  trimming  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  I  make  the  refer¬ 
voir  (as  I  think  beft)  of  a  much  fmaller  diameter  than 
depth ;  which  by  means  of  a  (topple,  or  (topper,  fixed  in 
a  hole  at  the  top  thereof,  (for  admitting  the  oil  or  fpirits 
therein,)  is  to  be  made  air-tight;  or  elfe  I  do  not  make 
any  hole  at  the  top,  but  one  at  the  bottom,  or  lower  part 
of  the  fide,  of  the  refervoir,  whereby  the  fame  may  be  fill¬ 
ed,  by  laying  the  refervoir  on  one  fide,  or  upfide  down 
to  which  hole  I  fix  a  tube,  and,  at  the  end  cf  it  from  the 
refervoir,  a  fmall  bafon,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
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burner  I  mean  to  place  therein,  into  which  the  oil  or  fpi- 
rits  can  only  pafs  upon  the  fame  principle  as  a  bird-cage 
water-fountain.  When  I  have  filled  the  refervoir,  and  let 
it  perpendicular,  and  the  oil  and  fpirits  have  found  their 
juft  medium  in  the  fmall  fountain-bafon,  I  take  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  wire,  in  proportion  to  the  fiz.e  I  intend  the 
burner  to  be,  twift  it  together,  and  turn  it  into  fuch  form 
that  it  will  (land  of  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  fountain- 
bafon,  which  I  take  care  to  place  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  refervoir,  that  the  heat  of  the  burner  may  rarify  the 
oil  or  fpirits  within  the  refervoir,  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
fumption ;  I  then  make  the  burner  hot  till  the  oil  or  fpi¬ 
rits  take  fire,  and  it  will  then  continue  to  burn  (if  de¬ 
fended  from  any  bidden  impulfe  of  air)  fo  long  as  it  is 
properly  fupplied.”  Patent ,  Feb.  12,  1787. 

Automaton  Lamp.  This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  John 
Porter,  of  Lemonville,  near  Tandragee,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland.  His  patent  is  dated  May  30,  1804. 
The  diftinguiftiing  charafter  of  this  lamp  is,  that  it  is  fuf- 
pended  on  an  axis, on  which  it  moves  while  burning.  On 
the  fide  of  this  axis,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  burner  or 
burners,  the  lamp  contains  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil  or 
fpirits  ;  and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis  with  the  burner 
or  burners  is  placed  fo  much  metal,  or  other  fubftance,  as 
makes  the  lamp  hang  level,  or  nearly  fo,  w'hen  full,  and 
gives  it  a  dip  on  the  fide  of  the  burner  or  burners,  form¬ 
ing  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  when  empty,  more  or 
lei's ;  the  axis  allb  is  fo  adjufted,  with  refpeft  to  the  depth 
of  the  lamp,  that  it  may  feed  itfelf  evenly  by  the  gradual 
defcending  of  the  burners 3  or,  as  the  oil  diminilhes  by 
burning,  the  weight  behind  the  centre  is  leflened,  whilft 
that  of  the  wick  continues  without  alteration.  This  oc- 
cafions  the  lamp  to  librate,  fo  that  the  oil  is  always  kept 
very  near  the  wick,  by  which  means  it  will  burn  oil  which 
is  too  impure  for  the  capillary  action  of  a  common  lamp. 
The  nicety  of  its  performance  depends  upon  the  figure  of 
the  veflel,  and  the  place  of  the  centre  correfponding  with 
the  weight  of  the  tubes.  This  the  makers  have  by  expe¬ 
rience  determined  to  the  greateft  accuracy.  The  auto¬ 
maton  lamp  is  in  very  general  ufe  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  cotton-mills,  and  other  manufactories  where  the 
gas-lights  are  not  introduced. 

Rolling  Lamp.  This  lamp,  AB,  fig.  10,  has  within  it 
the  two  moveable  circles,  D  E,  F  G,  whofe  common  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  motion  crofs 
one  another,  in  which  point  alfo  is  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  If  to  the  inward  circle  you  join  within-fide 
the  lamp  KC  made  pretty  heavy,  and  moveable  about  its 
axis  H  I,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine  will  fall  between 
K.  and  C;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  pivots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I, 
will  be  always  at  liberty  to  defcend  5  and,  therefore,  let 
the  whole  lamp  be  rolled  along  the  ground,  or  moved  in 
any  manner,  the  flame  will  always  be  uppermoft,  and  the 
oil  cannot  be  fpilt.  In  this  manner  the  compafs  is  hung 
at  fea ;  and  thus  fhould  all  the  moon-lanthorns  be  made 
that  are  carried  upon  a  pole  before  coaches  or  carriages 
which  travel  in  the  night. 

By  17  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  a  convenient  number  of  glafs 
lamps  fliall  be  put  in  fuch  places  of  the  city  of  London, 
as  tlie  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty,  fliall  think  fit ; 
to  be  kept  lighted  and  burning  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rifing 
throughout  the  year  5  and  rates  fhall  be  made  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6d.  in  the  pound,  nor  above  50s.  a-year  on  any  one 
perl'on,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  them.  Every  aider- 
man,  with  confent  of  his  deputy  and  common  council, 
may  contract  yearly  for  the  fetting  up  lamps,  and  their 
lighting,  trimming,  Sec.  and  perl'ons  malicioufly  breaking 
down  or  extinguilliing  the  lamp,  fhall  forfeit  40s.  for  the 
firft  offence,  50s.  for  the  fecond,  and  3I.  for  the  third, 
leviable  by  juftices,  or  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion.  By  ftat.  11  Geo.  III.  c.  29.  for  paving  and  light¬ 
ing  London,  the  wilfully  breaking  or  extinguifhing  of  any 
lamp  incurs  the  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  lamp  or  light  de- 
ilroyed  or  extinguifhed.  None  but  Britifh  oil  is  to  be 
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ufed  for  lamps  in  private  houfes,  under  the  penalty  of 
40s.  8  Ann.  c.  9. 

The  lighting  of  ftreets,  while  it  greatly  contributes  to  or¬ 
nament  our  principal  cities,  adds  confiderably  alfo  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  fecurity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  con- 
fidered  asa  modern  invention.  St.  Evremond  fays,  “The  in¬ 
vention  of  lighting  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  during  the  night, 
by  a  multitude  of  lamps,  deferves  that  the  moft  diftant 
nations  fhould  go  to  fee  what  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  ever  thought  of  for  the  police  of  their  republics.” 
This  opinion  appears  to  be  well  founded;  for  the  Romans 
would  not  have  confidered  the  ufe  of  flambeaux  and  lan¬ 
terns  fo  neceflary,  on  their  return  from  their  no&urnal 
vifits,  as  they  feem  to  have  done,  had  their  ftreets  been 
lighted.  Whoever  walked  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  at  night, 
without  a  lantern,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  creeping 
home  in  perfeft  darknefs,  and  in  great  danger,  like  Alexis 
in  Athenaeus.  That  Naples  was  not  lighted,  appears 
from  the  return  of  Gito  in  the  night-time,  mentioned  by 
Petronius.  Some  circumftances,  however,  related  by  an¬ 
cient  authors  make  it  probable  that  Antioch  and  a  few 
other  cities  had  public  lanterns,  if  not  in  all  the  ftreets, 
at  leaf!  in  thofe  which  were  moft  frequented.  Libanius, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  fays  in 
his  Panegyric,  where  he  praifes  his  native  city  Antioch, 
“  the  light  of  the  fun  is  fucceeded  by  other  lights,  which 
are  far  fuperior  to  the  lamps  lighted  by  the  Egyptians  on 
the  fellival  of  Minerva  of  Sais.  The  night  with  us  differs 
from  the  day  only  in  the  appearance  of  light  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  labour  and  employment,  every  thing  goes  on  well. 
Some  work  continually  ;  but  others  laugh  and  amufe  them- 
felves  with  finging.”  Now  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  fo- 
phift  hereconfiders  it  asa  fubjeft  of  praife  to  his  native  city, 
that  the  inhabitants,  after  fun-fet,  did  not  fit  in  darknefs, 
but  ufed  lights  to  work  by.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
he  mult  allude  to  the  lighting  of  the  ftreets.  In  another 
paflage,  in  the  oration  to  Ellebichus,  the  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  the  ropes  from  which  the  lamps  that  ornamented 
the  city  were  fufpended,  had  been  cut  by  fome  riotous 
foldiers  not  far  from  a  bath.  This  indicates,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  were  lamps  fufpended  from  rope3  near  the  baths 
and  places  of  greateft  refort.  The  following  paflage  of 
Jerome,  however,  feems  to  make  it  probable,  or  rather 
certain,  that  the  ftreets  of  Antioch  were  lighted.  In  the 
altercation  between  a  Luciferan  and  an  Orthodox,  he  re¬ 
lates,  that  an  adherent  of  the  fchifmatic  Lucifer  difputed, 
in  the  ftreet,  with  a  true  believer,  till-  the  ftreets  were 
lighted  ;  when  the  liftening  crowd  departed;  and  that  they 
then  fpat  in  each  other’s  face,  and  retired.  In  the  ele¬ 
gant  edition  of  the  works  of  that  father,  by  Dominicus 
Vallarfius,  we  have  a  Ihort  diflertation  on  the  time  when 
this  unmannerly  difpute  took  place;  and  the  editor  (hows 
that  it  happened,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378. 

With  regard  to  the  public  lighting  of  whole  cities  on 
feftivals.  and  particularly  on  joyful  occafions,  which  we  call 
illuminations,  that  practice  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Of  this  kind  wms  a  particular  feftival  of  the  Egyptians, 
during  which  lamps  were  placed  before  all  the  houfes 
throughout  the  country,  and  kept  burning  the  whole 
night.  During  that  feftival  of  the  Jews,  called  the  feaft 
of  the  dedication,  which,  according  to  common  opinion,, 
was  celebrated  in  December,  and  continued  eight  days,  a 
number  of  lamps  were  lighted  before  each  of  their  houfes.. 
A  paflage  in  yEfchylus  Ihows  that  fuch  illuminations  were 
ufed  alfo  in  Greece.  At  Rome,  the  forum  was  lighted 
when  games  were  exhibited  in  the  night-time  ;  and  Cali¬ 
gula,  on  a  like«occafion,  caufed  the  whole  city  to  be 
lighted.  As  Cicero  was  returning  home  late  at  night,  af¬ 
ter  Catiline’s  confpiracy  had  been  defeated,  lamps  and 
torches  were  lighted  in  all  the  ftreets,  in  honour  of  that 
great  orator.  The  emperor  Conftantine  caufed  the  whole 
city  of  Conftantinople  to  be  illuminated  with  lamps  and 
wax  candles  on  Eafter-eve.  The  fathers  of  the  firft  century 
frequently  inveigh  againft  the  Chriftians,  becaufe,  to  pleale 
the  heathens,  they  often  illuminated  their  houfes,  on  ido¬ 
latrous. 
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latrous  feffivals,  in  a  more  elegant  manner  than  they. 
This  they  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  idolatry.  That  the 
houfes  of  the  ancients  were  illuminated  on  birth-days,  by 
fufpending  lamps  from  chains,  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  any  proof. 

Of  modern  cities,  Paris  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
followed  the  example  of  the  ancients  by  lighting  its  fcreets. 
As  this  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
vras  much  infefted  with  ftreet-robbers  and  incendiaries, 
the  inhabitants  were,  from  time  to  time,  ordered  to  keep 
lights  burning,  after  nine  in  the  evening,  before  the  win¬ 
dows  of  all  the  houfes  which  fronted  the  ftreet.  This  or¬ 
der  was  iffued  in  the  year  1524,  and  renewed  in  1526  and 
15 53;  but,  in  the  month  of  October  1558,  jalots  were 
ere&ed  at  the  corners  of  the  ftreets,  or,  when  the  ftreet 
was  fo  longthat  it  could  not  be  lighted  by  one,  three  were 
erefled  in  three  different  parts  of  it.  The  Grand  Voca- 
bulaire  Francois,  1770,  explains,  falot  as  a  large  vafe  filled 
with  pitch,  rofin,and  other  combuftibles,  employed  in  the 
king’s  palace  and  houfes  of  princes  to  light  the  courts. 
At  that  period  there  were  in  Paris  912  ftreets;  fo  that  the 
numberof  lights  then  ufed  mull  have  been  lefs  than  2736. 
In  the  month  of  November,  the  fame  year,  thefe  lights 
were  changed  for  lamps  enclofed  in  lanterns.  The 
lighting  of  the  ftreets  of  Paris  continued,  however,  for  a 
long  time  to  be  very  imperfedl,  fince  the  abbe  Laudati,  an 
Italian  of  the  Cararfa  family,  conceived  the  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  out  torches  and  lanterns  for  hire.  In  the  month  of 
March  1662,  he  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  to  this 
elf ablifh merit  for  twenty  years ;  and  he  undertook  to  ereff, 
at  certain  places,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  alfo  in  other  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom,  booths  or  polls  where  any  perfon 
might  hire  a  link  or  lantern,  or,  on  paying  a  certain  futn, 
might  be  attended  through  the  ftreets  by  a  man  bearing 
a  light.  He  was  authoriled  to  receive  from  every  one 
w’ho  hired  a  lantern  to  a  coach,  five  fous  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  and  from  every  foot-pafl’enger  three  fous.  To 
prevent  all  dilputes  in  regard  to  time,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  regulated  hour-glafs  Ihould  be  carried  along  with  each 
Lantern.  In  1667,  however,  the  lighting  of  the  city  of 
Paris  was  put  on  the  footing  on  which  it  is  at  prefent. 
On  23d  of  May,  1671,  an  order  was  made  that  the  lanterns 
every  year  Ihould  be  lighted  from  the  20th  of  Oftober  till 
the  end  of  March  in  the  year  following.  Before  this  period 
the  ftreets  were  lighted  only  during  the  four  win  ter- months ; 
and,onaccountof  thenumberof  atrocities  committed  in  the 
night-time  when  there  were  no  lights,  the  Parifians  offered 
to  contribute  as  much  money  as  Ihould  be  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expenfe  of  keeping  the  lamps  lighted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  winter.  The  lamps  employed  at  this  time 
were,  on  account  of  their  likenefs  to  a  bucket,  called  lan- 
ternes  a  Jean,  and  fucceeded  thofe  invented  by  one  He- 
rault,  called  lanternes  a  cul-de-lampe.  When  Sartine  held 
the  office  of  lieutenant  de  police,  a  premium  was  offered 
to  whoever  fhould  difeover  the  moil  advantageous  means 
of  improving  the  lighting  of  the  ftreets  ;  and  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  were  to  decide  on  the  different  plans 
that  might  be  propofed.  In  confequence  of  this  offer,  a 
journeyman  glazier,  named  Goujon,  received  a  premium 
of  200  livres ;  and  Mefl'rs.  Bailly,  le  Roy,  and  Bourgeois 
de  Chateaublanc,  2000  livres.  To  the  laft-mentioned 
gentleman  is  aferibed  the  invention  of  the  prefent  rever¬ 
berating  lamps,  which  were  introduced  in  1766.  The  fu- 
periority  of  thefe  lamps  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  befides 
their  expenfe,  they  are  attended  with  this  difadvantage, 
when  they  hang  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  that  they 
throw  a  lhade  over  it,  fo  that  one  cannot  be  known  by 
thofe  who  pafs.  In  cities  alfo,  where  people  walk  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreets,  or  where  the  ftreets  are 
bVoad,  they  are  not  very  convenient,  and  they  occafion 
a  ftoppage  when  it  is  neceftary  to  clean  them.  In  the 
year  1721,  the  lamps  in  Paris  are  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  5772;  but  in  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  printed  in  1760,  the 
number  is  reckoned  to  be  only  5694. 3  and  in  the  Curiofi- 


tes  de  Paris,  1771,  they  are  ftafed  'to  be  6132.  In  1777 
the  road  between  Paris  and  Verfailles-,  which  is  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  was  lighted  at  the  yearly  expenfe  of  15,000 
livres  by  the  fame  contractors  who  lighted  Paris.  The 
city  of  Nantes  was  lighted  the  fame  year;  and  in  1780 
had  500  lamps.  Strafburgh  began  to  be  lighted  in  1779. 

It  appears  that  the  ftreets  of  Amfterdam  were  lighted 
by  lanterns  fo  early  as  1669  ;  for,  in  the  month  of  February 
that  year,  the  magiftrates,  who  in  1665  had  forbidden  the 
ufe  of  torches,  iilued  an  order  againft  deflroying  the  lamp- 
pofts,  to  which  it  was  cuftomary  to  fallen  horfes.  The 
lanterns  were  not  of  glafs,  but  of  horn  ;  for  the  lamp¬ 
lighters  were  ordered,  in  their  inftruftions,  to  wipe  off 
every  day  the  fmoke  of  the  train-oil  which  adhered  to  the 
horn  of  the  lanterns.  At  the  Hague  an  order  was  iftued, 
in  the  month  of  October  1553,  that  the  inhabitants  fhould 
place  lights  before  their  doors  during  dark  nights  ;  and 
afterwards  fmall  flone  houfes  were  erefted  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  ftreets,  in  which  lights  were  kept  burn¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  the  year  1678  lamps  were  fixed  up  in  all  the 
ftreets.  The  ftreets  of  Copenhagen  were  firft  lighted  by 
lamps  in  1681.  The  ftreets  of  Rome  are  not  yet  lighted. 
Sixtus  V.  was  defirous  to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
the  police,  but  he  met  with  infurmountable  obftacles.  In 
order  however  that  the  benefit  of  lighting  might  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  fome  meafure,  he  ordered  the  number  of  the 
lights  placed  before  the  images  of  flints  to  be  augmented. 
Madrid,  which  till  lately  was  the  dirtied  of  all  the  capital 
cities  of  Europe,  is  at  prefent  as  well  lighted  as  London. 
Valencia,  in  Spain  was  fome  years  ago  indebted  for  this 
improvement  to  Joachim  Manuel  Fos,  then  infpefilor  of 
the  manufactories.  Barcelona  is  lighted  alfo.  Lifbon 
however  has  no  lights. 

In  the  year  1672,  the  council  of  Hamburgh  made  a 
propofal  to  the  citizens  for  lighting  the  ftreets.  The  year 
following  this  propofal  was  accepted,  but  the  lamps  were 
not  fixed  up  till  two  years  after,  that  is  to  fay  in  1675, 
In  the  year  1679,  Berlin  had  advanced  fo  far  towards  this 
improvement,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  in  turns 
to  hang  out  a  lantern  with  a  light  at  every  third  houfe. 
In  1682,  the  elector  Frederic  William  caufed  lamp-pods 
with  lamps  to  be  erected,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  expenfe.  I11 
a  petition  which  they  prefented  in  1680,  they  ftated,  that 
the  lamps  coft  five  thoufand  dollars,  and  that  three  thou- 
fand  were  required  yearly  to  keep  them  lighted.  At  pre¬ 
fent  Berlin  has  2354.  lamps,  which  are  kept  lighted  from 
September  till  May,  and  at  the  king’s  expenfe.  Potfdam 
has  590.  Vienna  began  to  be  lighted  in  the  year  1687. 
The  lights  were  hung  out  in  the  evening  on  a  fignal  given 
by  the  fire-bell.  In  1704,  lamps  were  introduced  ;  hut 
at  firft  the  light  which  they  afforded  was  very  imperfeff, 
as  the  lamps  burned  badly,  and  becaufe,  to  lave  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  lamp-lighters,  every  houfekeeper  was  obliged 
daily  to  remove  the  empty  lamps,  to  carry  them  to  the 
lamp-office  to  be  filled,  and  to  light  them  again  on  a  fig¬ 
nal  given  with  a  bell.  In  1776,  the  lamps,  which  before 
amounted  to  two  thoufand,  were  increafed  to  three  thou¬ 
fand,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  lighting  them 
at  the  rate  of  30,000  florins.  Thefe  lamps  in  the  year  1779 
amounted  to  3445.  They  are  made  of  white  glafs,  in  a 
globular  form,  and  have  a  covering  of  tin  plate,  painted 
red  on  the  outfide  and  polilhed  within.  They  are  fup- 
ported  by  lamp-irons,  fixed  in  the  houfes  at  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Each  lantern  is  only  fixteen 
paces  diftant  from  the  other,  fo  that  the  ftreets  are  com¬ 
pletely  illuminated.  They  are  kept  lighted  both  fummer 
and  winter;  and  this  is  more  neceftary  at  Vienna  than  any 
where  elfe,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  houfes  and 
the  narrownefs  and  crookednefs  of  the  ftreets.  The  lamp¬ 
lighters  wear  an  uniform,  and  are  under  military  difei- 
pline.  In  1783,  the  yearly  expenfe  of  the  lamps  was  efti- 
mated  at  only  17,000  florins.  Leipzig  was  lighted  in  1702, 
and  Trefden  in  1705.  In  1766,  the  number  of  lamps  at 
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the  latter  amounted  only  to  718,  for  the  lighting  of  which 
oil  Of  rape-feed  was  employed.  In  Caffef,  the  ftreets  be¬ 
gan  to  be  lighted,  under  the  landgrave  Charles,  in  1721 ; 
but,  as  regulations  were  not  made  fufficient  to  fupport 
this  improvement,  it  was  dropped.  It  was  however  re¬ 
vived  in  1748  ;  and  in  1778  the  number  of  the  lamps  was 
increafed  to  1013,  hefides  thofe  at  the  landgrave’s  palace. 
Hanover  was  lighted  in  1696,  Halle  in  17,28,  and  Gottin¬ 
gen  in  1735.  Brunfwick,  (incei765,  has  had  1565  lamps. 
Zurich  has  been  lighted  (ince  1778,  but  the  lamps  are 
very  few  in  number. 

Though  we  mention  London  the  laft,  it  was  next  to 
Paris  (fome  fay  before  it)  in  adopting  this  ufeful  inven¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  1668,  when  feveral  regulations  were 
made  for  improving  the  ftreets,  the  Londoners  were  re¬ 
minded  that  they  fliould  hang  out  lanterns  duly  at  the  ac- 
cnjlomed.  time.  In  the  year  1690  this  order  was  renewed, 
and  every  houfekeeper  was  required  to  hang  out  a  light, 
or  lamp,  every  night,  as  foon  as  it  was  dark,  between  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  and  Lady-day;  and  to  keep  it  burning  till  the 
hour  of  twelve  at  night.  In  the  year  17x6  it  was  ordered 
by  an  aft  of  common  council,  that  all  lioufekeepers, 
whofe  houfes  fronted  any  ftreet,  lane,  or  public  paflage, 
(hould,  in  every  dark  night,  that  is,  every  night  between 
the  fecond  night  after  every  full  moon  and  the  feventh 
night  after  every  new  moon,  fet  or  hang  out  one  or  more 
lights,  with  fufficient  cotton  wicks,  that  ftiould  continue 
to  burn  from  fix  o’clock  at  night  till  eleven  o’clock  of  the 
fame  night,  under  the  penalty  of  one  (hilling.  All  thefe 
regulations,  however,  feem  to  have  been  ineffeftual,  owing 
to  bad  management.  The  city  was  lighted  by  contraft,  and 
the  contraftors  for  liberty  to  light  it  were  obliged  to  pay 
annually  to  the  city  the  fum  of  fix  hundred  pounds.  Be- 
fides,  the  contraftors  received  only  fix  (hillings  per  annum 
from  every  houfekeeper  whofe  rent  exceeded  ten  pounds; 
and  all  perfons  who  hung  out  a  lantern  and  candle  before 
their  houfes  were  exempted  from  paying  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic  lamps.  The  ftreets  were  lighted  no  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventeen  nights,  and  then  for  only  five  hours 
each  night;  and,  as  this  left  great  opportunity  to  thieves  and 
robbers  to  commit  depredations,  the  lord-mayor  and  com¬ 
mon-council  judged  it  proper,  in  the  year  1736,  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  power  to  enable  them  to  light  the  ftreets 
of  the  city- in  a  better  manner ;  and  an  aft  was  accord¬ 
ingly  paffed,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  ereft  a 
fufficient  number  of  fuchfortof  glafs-lamps  as  theyfliould 
judge  proper,  and  to  keep  them  burning  from  the  fetting 
to  the  rifing  of  the  fun  throughout  the  year.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  a  thoufand  lamps,  the  number  was  now  in¬ 
creafed  to  4.679  ;  but,  as  even  thefe  were  not  fufficient, 
feveral  of  the  wards  made  a  confiderable  augmentation,  fo 
that  the  whole  could  amount  to  no  lefs  than  5000.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  amount  of  all  the  lamps  in  London, 
but  of  thofe  in  what  is  properly  called  the  city  and  liber¬ 
ties.  As  this  divifion  forms  only  a  fifth  part  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Maitland  reckons  the  whole  number  of  public 
and  private  lamps  to  have  been,  even  at  that  period, 
upwards  of  15,000.  In  the  year  1744,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  robberies  committed  in  the  ftreets  during 
the  night,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  apply  for  another  aft 
of  parliament  to  regulate  dill  farther  the  lighting  of  the 
city ;  and  at  that  period  this  eftablilhment  was  placed  upon 
that  footing  on  which  it  now  (lands.  The  lamps  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  prefent,  are  all  of  cryftal  glafs  ;  each  is  furniftied 
with  three  wicks  ;  and  they  are  affixed  to  irons  placed 
againft  the  houfes  at  the  diftance  of  a  certain  number  of 
paces  from  each  other.  They  are  lighted  every  day  in 
the  year  at  fun-fet ;  and  Oxford-ftreet  alone  is  faid  to 
contain  more  lamps  than  all  Paris.  Beckman's  Hijl.  of  In¬ 
ventions,  vol.  iii.  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  iii.  xiv.  xviii. 
xxi. 

LAMP-BLACK,  f.  A  pigment  of  which  there  are  two 
forts;  one  of  which  is  the  light  foot  obtained  from  burn¬ 
ing  pine  and  other  refinous  wood  ;  the  other,  which  is 
the  heavy  black,  is  obtained  by  calcining  bones  in  clofe 
Vol.  XII.  No.  816. 
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veflels.  For  the  preparation,  fee  the  article  Pigment. 
Subftances  painted  with,  lamp-black  and  oil  are  found  to 
refill  the  effefts  of  eleftricity  to  a  furprifing  degree;  fo 
that  in  many  cafes  even  lightning  itfelf  feems  to  have  been 
repelled  by  them. 

LAMP-FUR'NACE,  f.  A  furnace,  in  which  the  heat 
is  produced  and  maintained  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  intro¬ 
duced  within  it.  This  furnace  has  no  occalion  for  an 
afh-hole,  a  grate,  or  a  fire-place.  It  has  only  one  opening 
below,  through  which  the  lamp  is  introduced,  and  a  kind 
of  ('mail  chimney  in  its  upper  and  lateral  part,  for  circu¬ 
lation  of  air,  to  keep  up  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  to 
give  venttothefmoke.  The  following  account  of  a  lamp- 
furnace,  invented  by  Robert  Perceval,  M.D.  M.R.I.A. 
is  extracted  from  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Aca¬ 
demy.  It  conlifts  of  a  cylindrical  bod}',  A,  fig.  11  and  12, 
4s  inches  diameter,  and  9^  high,  furmounted  by  a  labo¬ 
ratory,  (or  fpace  for  containing  veflels,)  which  is  a  hol¬ 
low  truncated  cone,  B,  6£  inches  wide  at  top,  and  4!  at 
bottom.  Its  conical  (hape  adapts  it  to  veflels  of  different 
fizes.  To  the  infide  of  the  laboratory  are  riveted  fix  tubes, 
C  C  C,  §ths  of  an  inch  diameter,  on  which  the  veffel  refts, 
fo  that  lpace  fufficient  for  the  paflage  of  heated  air  is  in- 
terpofed  between  it  and  the  infide  of  the  laboratory. 
Into  three  of  thefe  tubes,  iron  fpikes  (previoufly  fitted  to 
them)  are  occalionally  introduced;  two  of  them  are  feen 
in  fig.  x  1,  marked  D  D  :  their  coverging  extremities  form  a 
fupport  for  veflels  the  bottoms  of  which  are  lefs  than  4^ 
inches  in  diameter.  In  one  of  thefe  tubes,  whilft  the 
lamp  is  burning,  is  placed  the  fmall  pipe  (flown  feparately 
at  A,  fig.  13  ;  which,  communicating  with  the  refervoir  B, 
fupplies  oil  gradually  to  the  lamp,  through  an  aperture 
contrived  for  that  purpofe.  The  lamp,  which  is  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  is  made  according  to  Argand’s 
conltruftion,  with  an  oil-ciftern,  which  is  a  hollow  "cylin¬ 
der.  The  diameter  of  the  wick-holder,  in  the  clear/  is  1 
inch  £ ;  the  diameter  of  the  circular  air  aperture  within  E, fig. 
12,  is  1  inchf.  The  lamp  is  lupported  by  two  crofs-llays  F  F, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tube  G.  This  tube  rifes 
and  falls  on  the  (tern  H,  and  is  fixed  at  different  heights 
by  means  of  the  fpring-catch  I,  which  is  faftened  to  the 
tube,  and  fits  into  holes  made  in  the  Item.  The  tube,  in 
rifing  and  falling,  carries  with  it  the  lamp,  which,  by  this 
means,  may  be  lupported  at  different  diftances  from  the 
veflels,  in  the  laboratory.  The  furnace  itfelf  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  a  chimney  to  the  lamp.  In  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  an  opening  K,  fig.  11,  for  trimming  the  lamp  ; 
this  may  be  clofed  by  a  Aide.  When  it  is  doled,  the  heat 
of  the  lamp  is  confiderably  increafed,  for  reafons  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  be  infilled  upon.  The  bottom  of  the  lamp,  to 
make  it  more  (leady,  is  loaded  with  lead. 

“  I  was  employed  in  making  fome  experiments  with 
this  lamp,  aflifted  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Healy, 
when  he  luggefted  that  the  heat  produced  would  probably 
be  greater,  if  the  internal  air-aperture  of  the  wick-holder 
were  diminiflied.  This  conjefture  I  thought  probable,  as, 
in  the  date  of  the  lamp  which  I  have  deferibed,  the  cen¬ 
tral  air  was  fo  far  removed  from  the  flame  as  not  to  be 
heated  confiderably  by  it;  and  this,  we  imagined,  might 
counterbalance  any  advantage  which  might  refult  from 
the  more  liberal  fupply  of  air  to  the  flame.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  was  really  the  cafe,  we  caufed  a  Hopper 
to  be  made,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  fitting  into 
the  central  aperture  with  a  fpring,  left  a  circular  opening 
of  only  §  of  an  inch  wide,  inftead  of  1^  inch,  for  the  pal- 
fage  of  air.”  This  was  attended  with  advantage  in  the 
fucceeding  experiments,  and  the  aperture  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  ^th,  of  an  inch,  and  (till  with  increafed  ac¬ 
tion ;  “thus  it  appears  (concludes  Dr.  P.)  that,  in  lamps 
made  on  this  conllruftion,  the  internal  aperture  for  air 
may  be  confiderably  diminiflied-  with  advantage.  What 
is  the  moft  advantageous  opening,  I  have  not  had  leifure 
precifely  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
not  bear  to  be  diminiflied  much  more  than  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  laft  recited.” 
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LAM'PA.  a  town  of  Chili,  on  a  lake  :  twenty  miles 
north  of  Valparail’o. 

LAM'PA,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  jurifdiftion 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Cufco,  fituated  to 
the  fouth  of  Cufco.  The  foil  is  very  unequal;  fome  parts 
very  fertile,  others  unproductive.  The  lilver-mines  are 
abundant  ;  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Cufco,  and  eighty-fix 
north  of  Arequipa.  Lat.  14.  55.  S.  Ion.  81.  44.  W. 

LAMPACAN',  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Junkfeilon. 

LAMPADAPHO'RIA,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  a 

lamp,  and  (pegw,  to  bear.]  A  procelfion  with  lighted  torches. 

LAMPADA'RIUS  (Emanuel),  an  author  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  church  :  “  De  Plallendi 
Arte,  et  ipfius  et  aliorum  Poemata  Ecclefiaftica,  ad  Notas 
Muficas  accommodata.”  The  abbate  Martini  of  Venice, 
found  this  book,  and  made  extrafts  from  it,  in  Greece  ; 
and  Dr.  Burney  met  with  it  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin. 
The  title  of  the  Greek  treatife,  by  Lampadarius,  is  Te^- 
so'Aayua.  T'/j?  |^8<7iKi)s  Tfxm?.  And  among  the  memoranda 
made  in  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  library  at  Turin,  in  1770, 
is  an  account  of  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  15th  century, 
in  which  Lampadarius  is  often  mentioned  as  author  of  the 
mufic  to  the  hymns  and  prayers  it  contains.  Fabricius, 
likewife,  lpeaks  of  a  manufcript  in  the  Selden  Collection 
at  Oxford,  and  another  in  the  Jefuits’  library  at  Louvain, 
in  which  there  are  explanations  of  the  notes  ufed  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  mufical  compofitions  by  feveral  au¬ 
thors,  particularly  Lampadarius. 

LAM'PADARY,  J.  An  officer  in  the  ancient  church 
of  Conltantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment,  which 
■was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a  taper  before 
the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went  to  church  or  in 
proceffion. 

LAMPA'DIUS,  a  chantor  of  the  church  at  Luneberg, 
publiffied  a  fmall  work  in  Latin,  entitled  Compendium 
Muficse,  nmo.  1537-  This  ffiort  traCl,  which  is  in  dia¬ 
logue,  and  a  kind  of  mufical  catechifm  defigned  for  be¬ 
ginners,  has,  at  the  end,  a  few  ffiort  rules  for  compofition, 
with  examples. 

LAMPAE'DIAS,  f.  A  kind  of  bearded  comet,  refem- 
bling  a  burning  lamp,  being  of  feveral  fliapes;  for  fome- 
times  its  flame  or  blaze  runs  tapering  upwards  like  a 
fword,  and  fometimes  it  is  double  or  treble  pointed.  Hutton. 

LAM'PAS,  or  Lampass,/  [French.]  Alumpof  flefh, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horfe’s  mouth, 
which  rifes  above  the  teeth. — His  liorfe  poffeft  ufith  the 
glanders,  troubled  with  the  lampafs,  infeCted  with  the 
faffiions.  Shakefpeare. — Seethe  article  Farriery,  vol.  vii, 
P-  349- 

LAMPAS'KE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  :  twenty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Koniglberg. 

LAMPASSE',  adj.  [in  heraldry.]  Languid;  having  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  marked  with  a  different 
tinCture. 

LAMPE  (Frederic  Adolphus),  a  learned  German  pro- 
teftant  divine  and  profeffor,  was  born  at  Dethmold,  in 
Weftphalia,  in  the  year  1683.  He  was  inftrufted  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning  at  Bremen ;  and  afterwards  ftudied 
fucceffively  in  the  univerfities  of  Franeker  and  Utrecht. 
When  he  had  finiffied  his  courfe  of  divinity,  he  was  firft 
fettled  with  the  church  of  Wefel,  in  the  territory  of 
Cleves;  whence  he  afterwards  removed  toTeuteburg,  and 
from  that  place  to  Bremen.  In  the  year  1720,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  Utrecht,  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeffor 
of  divinity  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  poll,  in  the  year  1726, 
lie  was  appointed  profeffor  of  ecclefiaftica!  hiltory.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  again  induced  to  fettle 
at  Bremen  ;  where  he  had  the  appointment  of  profeffor  of 
divinity  in  ordinary,  the  honour  of  being  perpetual  reCtor 
of  the  univerfity,  and  was  allb  chofen  pallor  of  a  church. 
Thefe  advantages  and  honours  he  enjoyed  but  a  very  ffiort 
time,  being  carried  off  by  a  violent  haemorrhage  in  1729, 
when  only  forty-fix  years  of  age.  But,  though  fo  young, 
and  conftantly  engaged  in  public  employments,  he  found 
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time  to  compofe  feveral  works,  which  refieCt  credit  on  his 
induPtry  and  learning.  Among  thefe  are,  1.  De  Cymbalis 
Veterum,  lib.  iii.  nmo.  1703.  2.  Exercitat.  Sacr.  in 

Pfal.  xlv.  enriched  with  a  variety  of  remarks  on  facred 
antiquities,  4-to.  1715.  3.  Synopfis  Hilt.  Sacr.  et  Eccle- 

liaftica;,  ab  origine  Mundi  ad  prasfentia  Tempora,  4to. 
1721.  4.  Synopfis  Theologise  naturalis,  8vo.  1723.  5. 

Comment,  in  Evang.  S.  Johannis,  3  vols.  4to.  1724 
and  1725.  6.  Hiltory  of  the  reformed  Church  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Tranfylvania,  4to.  1728,  in  Latin.  7.  Rudi- 
menta  Theologize  Elenchticze,  8vo.  1729.  8.  De  Urim  et 

Thummin,  1727,  See.  Moreri. 

LAMPE  (John-Frederic),  a  Saxon,  who  arrived  in 
England  about  the  year  1726,  began  firft  to  be  noticed  as 
a  compofer  about  the  year  1732.  On  the  25th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  of  that  year,  the  following  paragraph  was  inferted  in 
the  Daily  Poll:  “We  hear  that  there  is  a  fubfeription  for 
a  new  Engliffi  opera,  called  Amelia,  which  will  fliortly  be 
performed  at  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  by  a  fet 
of  performers  who  never  yet  appeared  in  public.”  This 
opera,  written  by  Harry  Carey,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Lampe, 
was  firft  performed  March  15,  1732  ;  in  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter  of  which,  Mifs  Arne,  afterwards  fo  celebrated  as  a 
tragic  aftrefs,  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  firft  appeared 
on  the  ftage  as  a  finger.  The  mufic,  which,  according  to 
the  advertifement,  was  fet  in  the  Italian  manner,  having 
been  much  applauded,  was  foon  avowed  by  Lampe ;  and 
Mifs  Arne’s  performance  interefted  every  hearer.  The 
year  1 73 7  was  rendered  memorable  at  Covent- Garden  thea¬ 
tre  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  burlefque  opera  of  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  written  by  Carey,  and  fet  by  Lampe  “after 
the  Italian  manner.”  This  excellent  piece  of  humour  had 
run  twenty-two  nights,  when  it  was  (topped,  with  all 
other  public  amufements,  by  the  death  of  her  majefty 
queen  Caroline,  November  the  20th  ;  but  was  refumed 
on  the  opening  of  the  theatres  in  January  following,  and 
fupported  as  many  reprefentations  as  the  Beggar’s  Opera 
had  done  ten  years  before.  And,  if  Gay’s  original  in¬ 
tention  in  writing  his  mufical  drama  was  to  ridicule  the 
opera,  the  execution  of  his  plan  was  not  fo  happy  as  that 
of  Carey;  in  which  the  mock  heroic,  tuneful  monfter, 
recitative,  fplendid  habits,  and  ftyle  of  mufic,  all  con- 
fpired  to  remind  the  audience  of  what  they  had  feen  and 
heard  at  the  lyric  theatre,  more  effectually  than  vulgar 
ftreet-tunes  could  do  ;  and  much  more  innocently  than 
the  tricks  and  tranfatftions  of  thieves  and  proftitutes. 
Lampe’s  mufic  to  this  farcical  drama  was  not  only  excel¬ 
lent  fifty  years  ago,  but  is  (till  modern  and  in  good  tafte. 
Lampe  compofed  feveral  other  burlettas,  which  had  good 
fuccefs;  and  publiffied  a  traft,  entitled  The  Art  of  Mufic, 
in  1740.  But  in  1737  he  had  publiffied  a  treatife,  under 
the  title  of  A  plain  and  compendious  Method  of  teaching 
Thorough-Bafs,  &c.  4to.  a  work  of  a  great  merit,  and  the 
firft  in  our  language  by  which  a  ftudent  can  profit  much 
without  a  mafter,  as  the  chords,  engraved  on  copper-plates, 
are  all  placed  over  the  figured  bafe,  and  the  examples  tranf- 
pofed  into  different  keys.  Lampe  was  a  truly  ingenious 
man,  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  with  a  molt 
happy  turn  for  humour,  without  buffoonery,  in  his  co¬ 
mic  operas  ;  and,  moreover,  a  man  of  probity,  with  great 
fimplicity  of  manners,  and  poffeffed  of  a  kind  and  bene¬ 
volent  heart.  This  excellent  mufician  and  worthy  man, 
quitting  London,  with  his  family,  in  1748,  relided  two 
years  in  Dublin  ;  and  in  1750  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
lie  was  fettled  very  much  to  the  fatisfaefion  of  the  patrons 
of  mufic  in  that  city,  and  of  himfelf ;  but,  in  July  1751, 
he  was  feiz.ed  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exif- 
tence  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

LAM'PE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa:  twenty- eight  miles  eaft  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

LAM'PEDO,  a  woman  of  Lacedoemon,  who  was- 
daughter,  wife,  After,  and  mother,  of  a  king.  She  lived 
in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  could  boaft  the  fame  honours.  'Tacitus. 

LAMPEDO'SA,  an  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 

inhabited* 
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inhabited,  but  pleafant  and  fertile.  On  it  is  a  building, 
divided  into  a  church  and  a  mofque,  which  the  Catholics 
•vifit  as  well  as  the  Mahometans.  Near  the  church  is  a 
magazine,  well  provided,  where  veffels  may  find  neceffa- 
ries,  for  which  they  depofit  the  value,  if  money,  in  a  chert  ; 
if  goods,  in  the  church.  On  certain  days,  home  Sicilian 
monks  come  to  collect  the  depoiits,  and  bring  other  rtores. 
The  profits  are  applied  to  the  hofpital  at  Trapani.  The 
ifland  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  good 
port,  well  fupplied  with  frelh  water,  and  an  excellent  fi(h- 
ery  on  the  coaft :  fixty-three  miles  weft  of  Malta.  Lat. 
35.  40.  N.  Ion.  12.  24.  E. 

LAM'PERN,  or  Pride,  f.  A  fpecies  of  lamprey.  See 
Petromizon. 

LAMPETER,  a  townfliip  in  Lancafter  county,  Pen- 
fylvania. 

LAMPETIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Magna  Grsecia,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 

LAMPETIA,  in  fabulous  hiitory,  a  daughter  of  Apollo 
and  Netera.  She  with  her  filter  Phaetufa  guarded  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulyfles  arrived  on  the  coafts 
of  that  ifland.  Thefe  flocks  were  fourteen  in  number,  fe- 
ven  herds  of  oxen  and  feven  flocks  of  ftieep,  conlifting 
each  of  fifty.  They  fed  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  facrilegious  to  touch  them. 
The  companions  of  Ulyfles,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  fanftity,  or  to  the  threats  and  intreaties 
of  their  chief ;  but  carried  away  and  killed  fome  of  the 
oxen.  The  keepers  complained  to  their  father;  and  Ju¬ 
piter,  at  the  requeft  of  Apollo,  punilhed  the  offence  of 
the  Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oxen  appeared  to  walk, 
the  flefli  which  was  roafting  by  the  fire  began  to  bellow, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  dreadful  noifes  and  loud  low- 
ings.  The  companions  of  Ulyfles  embarked  on-board 
their  (hips  ;  but  here  the  refentment  of  Jupiter  followed 
them.  A  ftorm  arofe,  and  they  all  perifhed  except  Ulyf- 
fes,  who  faved  himfelf  on  the  broken  piece  of  a  malt. 
Homer. — Lampetia  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  He- 
liades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar-tree  at  the  death  of 
her  brother  Phaeton.  Ovid. 

LAMPETlANS,yi  A  fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  in  the 
feventh  century,  who  condemned  all  kinds  of  vows,  par¬ 
ticularly  t  hat  of  obedience,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty 
of  the  fons  of  God. 

LAMPE'TO,  or  Lampedo,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
who  boafted  herfelf  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mars.  She 
gained  many  conquefts  in  Afia,  where  fhe  founded  feve- 
ral  cities.  She  was  furprifed  afterwards  by  a  band  of  bar¬ 
barians,  and  deftroyed  with  her  female  attendants.  Juflin. 

LAMPE'US,  or  Lam'pia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

LAM'PI,  a  diftrift  or  country  of  Guinea,  governed  by 
a  king,  fubjeft  to  Aquambo. 

LAMPICHE'LEON,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Adoni :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Condanore. 

LAM'PING,  adj.  Shining;  fparkling.  Notufed: 

Happy  lines,  on  which  with  ftarry  light 

Thofe  lamping  eyes  will  deign  fometimes  to  look.  Spenfcr. 

LAM'PIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  twenty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

LAM'PO,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Celebes.  Lat. 
3.  55.  S.  Ion  120.  4.  E. 

LAMPOCARY'A, /.  [fo  denominated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  from  the  Gr.  ^ay.7 ru,  to  thine,  and  xa^vcv,  a  nut, 
or  any  fruit  with  a  hard  (hell ;  alluding  to  the  hard  and 
poliftied  feeds.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  calamarise,  Linn,  (cy- 
peroideas,  JuJf.')  EJfential  generic  charaBers — Spikelets  im¬ 
bricated  on  all  fides,  Angle-flowered,  the  outer  fcales  be¬ 
ing  empty  ;  ftamens  four;  fometimes  three  or  fix  ;  with  per¬ 
manent  elongated  filaments.  Style  awl-fhaped,  three  cleft; 
ftigmas  undivided.  Nut  bony,  Ihining,  pointed  with  the 
permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  its  ftiell  thickened  upwards ; 
the  kernel  fmooth. 

Species.  1 .  Lampocarya  afpera ;  ftamens  four  3  fpike 
x. 


compound,  leafy  ;  the  partial  one  fcarcely  divided  ;  fpike- 
lets  cluftered  ;  inner  fcales  obtufe,  fmooth.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical 
part  of  the  New  Holland.  The  four  ftamens  are  a  very 
unufual  number  in  this  family. 

2.  Lampocarya  hexandra  :  Itamensfix;  panicle  clofe  ; 
branches  (lightly  divided  ;  fpikelets  collected  into  round 
heads  ;  fcales  all  (harp-pointed.  Gathered  by  La  Billar- 
diere  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  fterns  are  two  feet  high, 
round,  leafy,  fmooth  ;  leaves  ftieathing,  awl-fnaped,  long, 
and  (lender;  panicle  flender,  ereft,  compofed  of  feveral 
ftalked  heads  of  flowers,  with  two  or  three  lanceolate 
bracleas  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Mr.  Brown  doubts  whether 
this  fecond  fpecies  be  properly  referred  to  the  genus  in 
queftion.  It  might  perhaps  be  advifable  to -reduce  both 
of  them  to  Gahnia,  which  fee. 

LAM'POL,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  near  the  Dniefter  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Braclaw. 

LAM'PON,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Sumatra,  fi- 
tuated  in  the  bay  of  the  Straits  of  Snnda.  It  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  diftrift  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bantam. 
The  Dutch  havearefident  here.  Lat.  5.  40.  S.  Ion.  105. 1 5.  E. 

LAM'PON  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Luqon.  Lat.  14.  46.  N.  Ion.  122.  14.  E. 

LAMPOO'N,  f.  [ Bailey  derives  it  from  lampons ,  a 
drunken  fong.  It  imports  let  us  drink,  from  the  old  French 
lamper,  and  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  couplet  at  ca- 
roufals.  Trev. ]  A  perfonal  fatire;  abufe  ;  cenfure  written 
not  to  reform  but  to  vex. — They  fay  my  talent  is  fatire  j 
if  fo,  it  is  a  fruitful  age  ;  they  have  (own  the  dragon’s 
teeth  themfelves,  and  it  is  but  juft  they  (hould  reap  each 
other  in  lampoons.  Dryden. 

To  LAMPOO'N,  v.  a.  To  abufe  with  perfonal  fatire. 

LAMPOO'NER,  f.  A  fcribbler  of  perfonal  fatire. — We 
are  naturally  difpleafed  with  an  unknown  critic,  as  the  la¬ 
dies  are  with  a  lampooner,  becaufe  we  are  bitten  in  the  dark. 
Dryden. 

LAM'PREY, /.  \lamproye,  Fr.  lamprcye,  Dut.]  A  fifti. 
See  PETROtryaON. — Many  fifti  much  like  the  eel  frequent 
both  the  fea  and  frefti  rivers ;  as,  the  lamprel,  lamprey ,  and 
lamperne.  Walton. 

LAM'PREY  RIV'ER,  a  water  of  Great  Bay,  in  New- 
Hampfhire. 

LAM'PRON,  f.  A  kind  of  fea-fifh. — Thefe  rocks  are 
frequented  by  lamprons,  and  greater  fifties,  that  devour  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned.  Broom  on  the  Odyjfey . 

LAMPRID'IO  (Benedict),  a  modern  Latin  poet,  was 
born  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Cremona. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  his  youth,  and  was  firlt  domeltieated 
with  Paul  Cortefi.  He  then  taught  in  the  Greek  college 
inftituted  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  by  John  Lafcaris. 
Removing  to  Padua,  he  palled  many  years  in  that  city, 
employed  as  a  private  teacher  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  much  efteemed  by  perfons  of  eminence.  His  repu¬ 
tation  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  engaged  him  at  a  liberal  ftipend  to  live  at 
liis  court,  and  undertake  the  education  of  his  only  fon. 
He  died  at  Mantua,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in 
1540;  but  Tirabofchi  mentions  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  Aonius  Palearius,  which  refers  to  an  incident  of  the 
year  1542.  Lampridio  is  known  as  an  author  by  ids 
Greek  and  Latin  poems,  confiding  of  epigrams  and  odes. 
There  are,  likewile,  extant  three  Italian  letters  written  by 
him  to  cardinal  Bembo,  and  one  Latin  letter  to  cardinal 
Pole.  An  edition  of  his  Latin  poems,  together  with  thofe 
of  J.  Bapt.  Amaltheus,  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  8vo. 
1550.  T irabofchi. 

LAMPRID'IUS  (ZElius),  a  Roman  hiftorian,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  under  Dioclefian  and  Conrtanrine. 
There  are  remaining  in  his  name  the  lives  of  Commodus, 
Antoninus,  Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  the  latter  life 
belongs  to  Lampridius,  as  fome  manufcripts  afcribe  it  to 
Spartianus.  It  has  indeed  been  fuggefted,  that  thefe  are 
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the  lame  perfons.'and  that  Spartianus  is  the  third  name  of 
Lampridius.  Neither  the  ftyle  nor  arrangement  of  this 
writer 'will  allow  him  a  place  among  tire  fuperior  clafs  of 
hiltorians ;  but  he  is  valuable  for  his  farts.  His  lives  make 
a  part  of  the  Hiflroriae  Auguftse  Scriptores.  Vqjjii  Hijl.  Lat. 

LAMPROPH'OBUS,  f.  [from  Aa/zwgo;,  lhining,  and 
<p£ gu,  I  bear.]  An  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  neo¬ 
phytes,  during  the  feven  days  tliat  fucceeded  their  bap- 
tilin.  In  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  the  new  Chriftian 
tvas  clothed  with  a  white  robe,  which  he  wore  for  the 
week  following;  and  was  thence  called  lampropkorus, 
which  fignifies  “a  perfon  wearing  a  lhining  garment.” 
The  Greeks  alfo  gave  this  name  to  the  day  of  the  refur- 
rertion,  becaufe  their  houfes  were  adorned  and  illuminated 
on  that  day  with  a  great  number  of  torches,  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  light  which  that  myftery  diffufed  in  the  world. 

LAMP'SACHUS,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Lamfaki, 
a  town  of  Afia  Minor  on  the  borders  of  the  Propontis  at 
the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place,  of  which  he  was  reckoned  by  fome  the  founder. 
His  temple  there  was  the  afylum  of  lewdnefs  and  debau¬ 
chery,  and  exhibited  feenes  of  the  mod  unnatural  luft ; 
and  hence  the  epithet  LampJ'acius  is  ufed  to  exprels  immo- 
delty  and  wantonnefs.  Alexander  refolved  to  deftroy  the 
city  on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  intereft  of  Perfia. 
It  was,  however,  faved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anax¬ 
imenes.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  672.)  It  was  formerly  called  Pi- 
tynfa,  and  received  the  name  of  Lampfacus,  from  Lamp- 
faces,  a  daughter  of  Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  who 
gave  information  to  fome  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  had  conlpired  againft  their  life. 
This  timely  information  faved  them  from  deftrurtion  ; 
and  the  city  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  their  preferver. 

LAMPSAMANT)US,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall 
ifland  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  Caria,  in  the  Ceramic  gulf. 
Pliny. 

LAMP'SANA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Crepis,  Hyoseris, 
and  Lapsano. 

LAMPTE'RIA,yi  A  feftival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia,  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  furnamed  Lampter  from 
Xa//w£n,  to  fhine,  becaufe  during  this  folemnity,  which 
was  obferved  in  the  night,  the  worfliippers  went  to  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

LAMPU'JUM,/!  in  botany.  See  Amomum  zerumbet. 

LAMPY'RIS,  f.  in  entomology,  the  Fire-fly  and 
Glow-worm  ;  a  genus  of  coleopterous  inferts,  remark¬ 
able  for  emitting  light.  The  generic  characters  are — An¬ 
tenna;  filiform  ;  feelers  four;  wing-fheaths  flexile;  thorax 
flat,  femiorbicular,  furrounding  and  concealing  the  head ; 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  terminating  in  folded  papillae  ; 
female  (ufually)  winglefs. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  rather  numerous ;  the 
greater  part  are  natives  of  Africa  and  America  ;  a  few 
only  inhabit  Europe,  and  of  thefe  but  three  kinds  are 
found  in  Britain,  two  of  which  are  rare.  The  females  of 
the  fpecies  raoft  commonly  known  are  deftitute  of  wings ; 
all  thefe  fliine  during  the  obfeurity  of  the  evening,  or  at 
night,  and  fome  of  the  males  pofleis  the  fame  ability.  The 
males  throughout  all  the  fpecies  are  furnifhed  with  wings; 
the  females,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  apterous.  The 
luminous  property  refides  in  the  two  or  three  pofterior 
rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  only  vifible  on  the  under 
furface.  In  the  day-time  the  luminous  lpace  appears  paler, 
and  more  inclining  to  yellow,  than  the  reft  of  the  infert ; 
the  light,  when  emitted,  partakes  of  various  hues,  being 
either  a  clear  brilliant  white,  or  white  tinged  with  green- 
ifli  or  bluifh  ;  and  this  it  can  vary  or  heighten  in  brilliancy 
at  pleafure,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  any  external  caufe ; 
it  is  an  inherent  ability,  governed  only  by  the  will  or  ca¬ 
price  of  its  poffeifor ;  and,  according  to  the  general  per- 
fuafion  of  naturalifts,  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  by  means 
of  which  the  males,  in  their  excurfions  through  the  air, 
can  readily  difeover  their  apterous  crawling  mates  among 
the  grafs  and  herbage  beneath  them. 
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The  lampyrides  of  our  country  are  found  moll  com¬ 
monly  about  the  months  of  June  and  July,  appearing 
among  the  bullies,  the  grafs  and  herbage  on  the  fkirts  of 
lanes  leading  through  meadows,  and  woody  fituations. 
The  males  of  fome  kinds,  as  before  intimated,  are  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  and  thefe,  when  on  the  wing  during  the  night 
time,  exhibit  a  moft  lively  and  fplendid  afpert,  like  fo 
many  fparks  of  fire  darting  through  the  air.  The  females 
nearly  refemble  the  larva;,  being  of  a  lengthened  form, 
divided  into  a  number  of  diltinrt  fegments,  the  head 
fcaly,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  furnilhed  with 
fix  fcaly  feet.  The  larva;  feed  on  leaves.  The  eggs, 
which  are  numerous,  are  ufually  depofited  near  the  roots 
of  grafs. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  names  lampyris,  noHihica,  cicin~ 
dela,  See.  were  beftowed,  without  dilcrimination,  on  al- 
moft  every  creature  of  the  infert  tribe  poffefiing  the  lu¬ 
minous  property  of  the  glow-worm.  Geoffroy  endea¬ 
voured  to  unite  the  lampyrides  together,  but  with  thefe 
he  confounded  fome  other  genera.  Linnaeus  alfo  blended 
them  with  the  lycus  and  pyrochroa;  and  Schaeffer  follow¬ 
ed  Geoffroy.  Fabricius  adopted  the  Lampyris  genus, 
with  fome  material  deviations  from  either ;  and  his  autho¬ 
rity  is,  in  this  refpect,  rather  generally  approved.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  fo  lately  as  the  10th  edition  of  the  Syft.  Nat.  con¬ 
founds  the  Lampyrides  under  the  genus  Cantharis  ;  it  is 
in  a  fubfequent  edition  they  appear  under  the  name  of 
Lampyris,  with  characters  which  include  the  genera  Oina- 
lylfus  of  Geoffroy,  Coffyphus  of  Olivier,  Pyrochroa  of 
Geoffroy  and  Fabricius,  and  the  Lycus  of  Olivier  and 
fome  other  modern  authors ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divifions. 

I.  Feelers  fubclavate.  Lampyris. 

1.  Lampyris  noftiluca,  the  common  glow-worm.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  body  oblong,  brown  ;  fhield  cinereous ; 
lip  horny,  entire.  This  curious  animal  (we  mean  the  fe¬ 
male)  meafures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  of  a  dull  earthy  brown  colour  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  beneath  more  or  lefs  tinged  with  rofe-colour,  with 
the  two  or  three  laft  joints  of  the  body  of  a  pale  or  whitifh 
fulphur-colour.  It  is  from  thefe  parts  that  the  light  pro¬ 
ceeds,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  very  flight  caft 
of  green.  The  body,  exclufive  of  the  thorax,  confifts  of 
ten  joints  or  divifions.  The  larva,  pupa,  and  complete 
female  infert,  fcarcely  differ  perceptibly  from  each  other 
in  general  appearance  ;  but  the  phofphoric  light  is  ftrong- 
eft  in  the  complete  animal. 

The  glow-worm  is  a  flow-moving  infert,  and  in  its 
manner  of  walking  frequently  feems  to  drag  itfelf  on  by 
ftarts  or  flight  efforts  as  it  were.  The  male  is  fmaller 
than  the  female,  and  is  provided  both  with  wings  and 
wing-flieaths :  it  is  but  rarely  feen,  and  it  feems,  even  at 
prefent,  not  very  clearly  determined  whether  it  be  lumi¬ 
nous  or  not.  The  female  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are 
fmall  and  yellowifh,  on  the  leaves  of  grafs,  Sec. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the  glow-worm  has  at  va¬ 
rious  periods  excited  confiderable  curiofity  in  the  minds  of 
fpeculative  men.  Forfter  firft  announced  that  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  property  was  fo  ftrong  and  retentive,  that  he  could  difi. 
tinrtly  read  by  the  light  emitted  from  glow-worms  plunged 
into  oxygen  gas.  The  fame  experiment  was  verified  by 
Beckerhiem,  who  proved  befides  that  they  live  a  long  time 
in  other  kinds  of  gas,  and  continued  to  fhed  their  light 
vigoroufly,  as  in  the  oxygen  gas.  With  the  acid,  the  ni¬ 
trous,  muriatic,  and  fulphureous,  gafes,  he  did  not  how¬ 
ever  fucceed  fo  well ;  when  placed  in  either  of  thefe,  the 
inlerts  died  in  a  few  minutes.  A  variety  of  other  expe¬ 
riments  have  been  made  on  the  lampyrides  by  Spallan¬ 
zani,  Carradori,  and  others  ;  the  refult  of  which  proves, 
among  other  curious  circumftances,  that  this  luminous 
property  is  inherent.  Thefe  inferts  were  obferved  to  pof* 
fefs  the  power  of  moving  various  portions  of  the  vifeera, 
independently  of  the  others;  and  it  was  likewife  afeer- 
tained  that  a  portion  of  the  luminous  rings  of  the  abdo¬ 
men. 
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men,  when  cut  out  of  the  infedh,  retained  its  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  for  fome  feconds  afterwards. 

The  glow-worms  of  this  country  are  only  luminous  in 
the  feafon  of  procreation,  vvliich  lads  during  the  fummer 
months;  when  the  females  are  impregnated,  and  have  de- 
ofited  their  eggs,  they  fhine  no  longer.  This  circum- 
ance  has  authorifed  the  common  opinion,  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  light  is  made  for  the  purpofe  of  guiding  or  in¬ 
viting  the  male  infect.  The  glow-worms  molt  frequently  af- 
femble  in  numbers  upon  dry  banks,  or  under  hedges  on  the 
Tides  of  unfrequented  roads;  they  are  rarely  feen  on  public 
roads  or  in  fields.  They  do  not  difplay  their  light  upon 
all  nights  alike  ;  fcarcely  one  of  them  will  be  feen  for  fe- 
veral  nights  together,  and  then,  as  it  were  by  common 
confent,  they  appear  with  great  fplendour  fora  few  nights, 
after  which  they  again  retire.  Their  dilappearance  pro¬ 
bably  depends  upon  their  meeting  with  the  male  inleft, 
for  we  have  not  obferved  tliat  the  ltate  of  the  weather  has 
any  influence  upon  them.  They  commonly  begin  to 
fhine  before  it  is  quite  dark,  and  extinguifh  their  light 
fome  time  before  the  approach  of  day.  It  is  remarkable 
with  what  regularity  their  inftinft  guides  them  in  this  par¬ 
ticular;  we  have  kept  them  the  whole  day  in  darknels, 
without  their  fhowing  any  defire  to  move  or  expol'e  their 
light;  yet  in  the  evening,  although  purpofely  placed  near 
burning  candles,  they  crawled  about  and  (hone  with  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  always  mod  vivid 
when  the  creature  is  in  motion  ;  it  may  alfo  be  excited  or 
increafed  by  turning  the  infeft  on  its  back,  or  othervvife 
teazing  it.  But  the  luminous  appearance  is  interrupted 
at  all  times  by  fliort  and  irregular  periods  of  either  dimi- 
nifhed  light  or  total  darknefs  ;  ufually,  however,  there  are 
two  fmali  fpots  on  the  lad  ring  of  the  abdomen,  which 
retain  their  light  whilft  the  other  luminous  rings  ceafe  to 
fhine. 

Of  the  organs  for  the  production  of  light,  we  have  the 
following  accurate  defcription  by  Mr.  Macartney  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1810. 

“  The  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  known  to  proceed 
from  fome  of  the  lad  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which,  when 
not  illuminated,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Upon  the 
internal  furface  of  thefe  rings,  there  is  fpread  a  layer  of  a 
peculiar  foft  yellow  fubdance,  which  has  been  compared 
to  pafte;  but,  by  examination  with  a  lens,  I  found  it  to  be 
organized  like  the  Common  interditial  fubdance  of  thein- 
feft’s  body,  except  that  it  is  of  a  cloler  texture,  and  a  pa¬ 
ler  yellow  colour.  This  fubdance  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  inner  furface  of  the  rings,  being  more  or  lefs  deficient 
along  their  edges,  where  it  prefents  an  irregular  waving 
outline.  I  have  obferved  in  the  glow-worm,  that  it  is 
abforbed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  common  interditial 
fubftance,  after  the  feafon  for  giving  light  is  pad.  The 
fegments  of  the  abdomen,  behind  which  this  peculiar  fub¬ 
dance  is  fituated,  are  thin  and  tranfparent,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  internal  illumination.  The  number  of  luminous 
rings  varies  in  different  fpecies  of  lampyris  ;  and,  as  it 
would  feem,  at  different  periods  in  the  lame  individual. 

“Befides  the  luminous  fubdance  above  defcribed,  I 
have  difcovered,  in  the  common  glow-worm,  on  the  in¬ 
ner  fide  of  the  lad  abdominal  ring,  two  bodies,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  appear  more  minute  than  the  head  of  the 
fmalled  pin.  They  are  lodged  in  two  flight  depreflions, 
formed  in  the  fhell  of  the  ring,  which  is  at  thefe  points 
particularly  tranfparent.  On  examining  thefe  bodies  un¬ 
der  the  microfcope,  I  found  that  they  were  facs  contain¬ 
ing  a  foft  yellow  fubdance,  of  a  more  clofe  and  homoge¬ 
neous  texture  than  that  which  lines  the  inner  furface"  of 
the  rings.  The  membrane  forming  the  facs  appeared  to 
be  of  two  layers,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  tranf¬ 
parent  filvery  fibre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  internal 
membrane,  of  the  refpiratory  tubes  of  infefts,  except  that, 
in  this  cafe,  the  fibre  pafies  in  a  fpiral  indead  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  direction.  This  membrane,  although  l'o  delicately 
conftrufted,  is  fo  claftic  as  to  preferve  its  form  after  the 
i'-AC  is  ruptured,  and  the  contents  difcharged.  The  light 
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that  proceeds  from  thefe  facs  is  lefs  under  the  controul  of 
the  infett  than  that  of  the  luminous  fubdance  fpread  oa 
the  rings  :  it  is  rarely  ever  entirely  extinguilhed  in  the 
feafon  that  the  glow-worm  gives  light,  even  during  the 
day ;  and,  when  all  the  other  rings  are  dark,  thefe  facs  of¬ 
ten  fhine  brightly.  As  far  as  my  obfervation  lias  ex¬ 
tended,  the  fmall  facs  of  luminous  fubdances  are  not  found 
in  any  lpecies  of  Lampyris  except  the  glow-worm  of  this 
country. 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  difTe£tions  I 
have  made  of  luminous  infefts,  I  did  not  find  that  the 
organs  of  light  were  better,  or  differently  fupplied  with 
either  nerve9  or  air-tubes,  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  power  of  emitting  light  likewife  exids  in 
many  creatures  which  want  nerves  ;  a  circumdance  ftrongly 
marking  a  difference  between  animal  light  and  animal 
eleft  ricity.” 

The  phenomenon  of  animal  light  has  been  attempted 
to  be  explained  in  different  ways.  By  many  perfons  it 
was  formerly  afcribed  to  a  putrefadfive  procefs;  but,  fince 
the  modern  theories  of  combudion  became  known,  it  has- 
been  generally  believed  to  depend  upon  an  adfual  ijflflam- 
mation  of  the  luminous  fubdance,  limilar  to  the  flow  com¬ 
budion  of  phofphorus.  Others  have  accounted  for  the 
luminous  effetf,  by  fuppofing  the  matter  of  light  to  be 
accumulated,  and  rendered  latent  under  particular  cir- 
cumltances,  and  afterwards  evolved  in  a  fenfible  form. 

The  opinion  of  the  light  of  living  animals  being  the 
confequence  of  putrefabiion,  is  evidently  abfurd,  and  con- 
tradiffory  to  all  obfervation  on  the  fubjedt.  It  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hulme  and  others,  that 
even  the  luminous  appearances  of  dead  animals  are  exhi¬ 
bited  only  during  the  firft  ftages  of  the  dilfolution  of  the 
body,  and  that  no  light  is  emitted  after  putrefaction  has 
really  commenced.  Spallanzani,  who  was  the  mod  dre- 
nuous  advocate  for  the  phofphorefcent  nature  of  animal 
light,  dated  that  glow-worms  flione  more  brilliantly  when 
put  into  oxygen  gas ;  that  their  light  gradually  difap- 
peared  in  hydrogen  or  in  azotic  gas,  and  was  inftantly 
extinguiflied  in  fixed  air  ;  that  it  was  alfo  loft  by  cold, 
and  revived  by  the  application  of  a  warm  temperature. 
He  conjedtured  that  the  luminous  matter  of  thefe  infedfs 
was  compofed  of  hydrogen  and  carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Carradori  has  made  fome  experiments  which  led  him 
to  deny  its  phofphorefcence.  He  found  that  the  lumi¬ 
nous  portion  of  the  belly  of  the  infect  lhone  in  vacuum, 
in  oil,  in  water,  and  diderent  liquids,  and  under  diderent 
circumdances,  where  it  was  excluded  from  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  oxygen  gas.  He  accounts  for  the  refult  of 
Forder’s  experiment,  by  fuppofing,  that  tire  worm  flione 
more  vividly,  becaufe  it  was  more  animated  in  oxygen 
gas  than  in  common  air.  Ann.  di  Chimica,  1797. 

The  following  experiments,  which  were  lately  made 
upon  this  fubjedt  by  Mr.  Macartney,  would  lead  to  dif¬ 
ferent  conclufions  than  thole  of  the  preceding  authors. 

Experiment  1.  A  glow-worm  was  put  into  a  glals  of 
water,  in  which  it  lived  nearly  two  hours,  and  continued 
to  emit  light  as  ufua),  until  it  died,  when  the  luminous 
appearance  entirely  ceafed. 

Exp.  z.  The  luminous  fubdance  rvas  extradted  from 
the  before-mentioned  glow-worm,  and  from  others  killed 
in  different  ways  ;  but  it  afforded  no  light. 

Exp.  3.  The  facs  containing  the  luminous  matter  were 
cut  from  the  bellies  of  living  glow-worms,  and  (hone  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  feveral  hours  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  their  light  became  extindf,  it  was  revived  by  being 
moidened  with  water:  fome  of  thefe  were  put  into  water 
in  the  fird  indance,  in  which  they  continued  to  fhine  un¬ 
remittingly  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Exp.  4.  The  luminous  fubdance  of  a  glow-worm  was 
expofed  to  a  degree  of  beat  which  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  inflame  phofphorus,  without  increafing  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  light ;  and  farther,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
burn  by  being  applied  to  a  reu-hot  iron,  or  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle. 
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Exp.  5.  A  delicate  thermometer  was  introduced  amongft 
fome  living  glow-worms,  during  the  time  they  gave  out 
much  light  :  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  69°,  the 
inftrunient  rofe  to  750,  76°,  and  770,  according  to  circum- 
itances,  as  the  warmth  was  reflected  from  the  hand,  ordif- 
fipated  by  the  worm  crawling  over  cold  fubitances.  The 
luminous  portion  of  the  tail,  when  very  brilliant,  appeared 
to  raife  the  thermometer  more  quickly  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  body;  but  it  was  not  invariably  the  cafe. 
When  fliining  ftrongly,  the  luminous  rings  appeared  to 
communicate  the  fenfation  of  warmth  to  the  hand  ;  but 
this  was  probably  a  deception,  as  the  actual  degree  of  heat 
was  not  lufncient  for  fuch  an  eite£l.  It  fliould  however 
be  mentioned,  that,  in  Templar’sobfervations  on  the  glow¬ 
worm,  he  faid  his  feelings  deceived  him,  if  he  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  fome  heat  from  the  fliining  of  the  infeft.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  72. 

Exp.  6.  To  afcertain  how  far  the  evolution  of  heat, 
during  the  fhining  of  glow-worms,  depended  upon  the 
life  of  the  animals,  the  luminous  portion  of  the  tail  was 
cut  ofF  from  feveral  living  worms  :  if  the  thermometer 
was  applied  to  them  immediately,  it  was  railed  by  them 
one  or  two  degrees  ;  but  after  thefe  parts  were  dead,  al¬ 
though  they  continued  to  emit  light,  they  produced  no 
eftefl  whatever  upon  the  inftrument. 

It  feetns  proved  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  that,  fo 
far  from  the  luminous  fubftance  being  of  a  phofphoref- 
cent  nature,  it  fometimes  (hows  the  ltrongeft  and  molt 
conltant  light  when  excluded  from  oxygen  gas  ;  that  in 
no  circumllances  does  it  undergo  any  proceis  like  corn- 
bullion,  but  is  actually  incapable  of  being  inflamed  ;  that 
the  increafe  of  heat,  during  the  fliining  of  glow-worms,  is 
an  accompaniment,  and  not  an  effeff,  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  depends  upon  the  excited  ftate  of  the  infeft ;  and, 
daftly,  that  heat  and  electricity  increafe  the  exhibition  of 
light,  merely  by  operating  like  ether  ltimuli  upon  the  vi¬ 
tal  properties  of  the  animal.  Phil.  Tranf.  1S10,  part  ii. 

In  addition  to  thefe  opinions,  we  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Davy  has  foil*) d  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  not 
rendered  more  brilliant  in  oxygen,  or  in  oxygenated  mu¬ 
riatic  gas,  than  in  common  air;  and  that  it  is  not  fenfi- 
bly  diminifhed  in  oxygen  gas.  On  the  Engraving  at  p. 
S3,  the  whole  glow-worm  is  Ihown  at  fig.  2.  the  female  at 
%•  3- 

2.  Lampyris  fplendidula,  the  fplendid  glow-worm:  ob¬ 
long,  brown  ;  fliield  hyaline  at  the  tip.  This  is  faid  to 
be  peculiarly  refplendent  in  (bowery  weather.  Inhabits 
woods  of  Europe. 

3.  Lampyris  corrufca,  the  flafliing  glow-worm  :  dull 
black  ;  fhield  with  a  rofy  crefcent  each  fide.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

4.  Lampyris  obfeura,  the  dark  glow-worm  :  black ; 
fhield  with  a  rufous  fpot  each  fide.  Inhabits  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

5.  Lampyris  laticornis,  the  flat-horned  glow-worm  : 
ovate,  black;  margin  of  the  fliield  rufous;  antennae  com- 
preiTed.  Shield  rounded;  fhells  fubftriate;  abdomen  with 
two  or  three  white  pellucid  dots  on  the  lall  fegment..  In¬ 
habits  Senegal. 

6.  Lampyris  pyralis,  the  American  fire-fly  :  fhield  ru¬ 
fous,  black  in  the  middle  ;  fliells  black,  the  edges  and 
abdomen  white.  Inhabits  South  America. 

7.  Lampyris  cinCla,  the  banded  glow-worm  :  brown  ; 
thorax,  edge  of  the  fliells,  and  tip  of  theabdomen,  fulvous. 
Head  brown  ;  abdomen  black,  the  laft  legment  but  one 
white,  the  laft  fulvous;  legs  black  ;  thighs  fulvous. 

8.  Lampyris  marginata,  the  marginated  glow-worm  : 
oblong,  black  ;  edge  round  the  thorax  and  fliells,  fcutel, 
and  hind-part  of  the  abdomen,  yellow.  Antennae  brown, 
yellow  at  the  bafe  ;  legs  variegated.  Inhabits  America. 

9.  Lampyris peffinata, the  feathered  glow-worm :  black; 
outer  bale  of  the  fides  of  the  fhield  and  tips  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  fliells  white;  antennas  pectinate,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body.  Inhabits  America. 

jo.  Lampyris  flabellicornis,  the  fan-horned  glow-worm : 
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black  ;  fliield  before  the  margin,  marginal  line  at  the  bafe 
of  the  fliells  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  white.  Antennae 
very  large,  fan-fliaped.  Inhabits  Brafil.  This  large  ele¬ 
gant  fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  4. 

11.  Lampyris  hefpera,  the  yellow  glow-worm  :  ovate; 
fliells  brown,  with  a  triangular  marginal  yellow  fpot. 
Shield  yellow,  with  a  brown  lpot  on  the  fore-part.  In¬ 
habits  America. 

12.  Lampyris  ignita,  the  fiery  glow-worm  :  ovate;  fliells 
brown,  with  an  ovate  marginal  yellow  fpot.  Shield  with 
two  brown  fpots  on  the  fore  part;  abdomen  yellow.  In¬ 
habits  South  America. 

13.  Lampyris  lucida,  the  bright  glow-worm  :  oblong; 
fliells  brown,  the  outer  margin  pale  yellow  ;  abdomen  yel¬ 
low.  Inhabits  South  America. 

14.  Lampyris  nitidula,  the  twinkling  glow-worm  :  ob¬ 
long,  brown  ;  thorax  yellowifh,  with  a  black  fpot  in  the 
middle;  tip  of  the  abdomen  with  two  yellow  fpots;  head 
black.  Inhabits  Africa. 

15.  Lampyris  phofphorea,  the  phefplioric  glow-worm  : 
oblong,  lubtef'caceous  ;  abdomen  black,  rich  yellow  be¬ 
hind;  antennae  black.  Inhabits  America. 

16.  Lampyris  Japonica,  the  Japan  fire-fly:  yellow;  laft 
fegment  but  two  of  the  abdomen  black.  Inhabits  Japan, 
where  it  flies  about  in  the  evening  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  fcatter6  a  phol'phoric  vapour  from  two 
veficles  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

17.  Lampyris  atra,  the  black  glow-worm:  black;  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  thorax  rufous;  antennae  ferrate.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

18.  Lampyris  Capenfis,  the  Cape  glow-worm:  livid; 
thorax  yellowifh  ;  abdomen  rich  yellow  behind.  Antennae 
brown  ;  fcutel  yellowifh  ;  fliells  with  a  brown  fpot  at  the 
bafe,  and  yellowifh  at  the  edge  ;  wings  black  ;  legs  livid, 
brown  at  the  ends.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

19.  Lampyris  Auftralis,  the  Auftralafian  glow-worm: 
yellowifh  ;  head  and  fliells  brown  ;  tip  of  the  abdomen 
clear  white.  Thorax  and  fcutel  ferruginous;  ends  of  the 
legs  black.  Inhabits  New  Holland;  very  much  refembles 
the  next. 

20.  Lampyris  Italica,  the  Italian  firefly:  black;  tho¬ 
rax  tranfverie,  and  with  the  legs  rufous  ;  abdomen  clear 
white  at  the  tip.  In  this  fpecies  it  is  faid  that  the  male 
as  well  as  the  female  is  luminous.  It  feems  to  be  a  native 
of  our  ifland  alfo,  though  lei’s  common  here  than  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Aldrovandus  deferibes  the 
winged  glow-worm  as  having  its  wing-fhells  of  a  dufky  co¬ 
lour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  body  two  brilliant  fiery  fpots 
like  the  flame  of  fulphur.  And  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  for  the  year  1684  vve  find  a  paper  by  a  Mr. 
Waller,  del’cribing  the  Englifh  flying  glow  worm  as  of  a  dark 
colour  with  the  tail  part  very  luminous ;  he  maintains 
that  both  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  are  winged,  and 
that  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  The  light  of  this 
infe£t  was  very  vivid,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  perceived  even 
when  a  candle  was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Waller  obferved 
this  fpecies  at  Northaw  in  Hertford  fli  ire.  From  the  figure 
given  by  this  writer,  it  appears  to  be  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  which  is  much  fmaller  than  the  common  fe¬ 
male  glow-worm.  In  Italy  this  flying  glow-worm  is  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  other  travellers,  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for 
the  ladies  to  flick  them  by  way  of  ornament  in  different 
parts  of  their  head-drefs  during  the  evening-hours.  This 
fpecies  is  fiiown  of  the  natural  fize  at  rig.  5.  the  fame  mag¬ 
nified,  and  laid  on  its  back,  at  fig.  6. 

21.  Lampyris  vittata,  the  ftriped  glow-worm  :  rufous; 
fhells  black,  with  a  yellow  margin  all  round,  and  an  ab¬ 
breviated  fillet  in  the  middle.  Antennas  black,  the  joints 
rufous  at  the  bafe;  thorax  orbicular ;  legs  ferruginous,  the 
joints  black.  Inhabits  Guadaloupe. 

22.  Lampyris  Mauritanica,  the  African  glow-worm : 
fliells  livid  ;  body  yellow.  Inhabits  Africa. 

23.  Lampyris  hemipfera,  the  fhort-winged  fire-fly  1 
black ;  fliells  very  fiiort.  ovate.  Antenna;  comprefled  ; 

fhield 
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fhield  rounded  ;  abdomen  flat.  A  fmall  fpecies.  Inha¬ 
bits  France, 

24.  Lnmpyris  Chinenfis,  the  Chinefe  glow-worm :  (hells 
teftaceous  tipped  with  black.  Inhabits  Afia. 

25.  Lampyris  minor,  the  lealt  glow-worm  :  oblong- 
oval,  teftaceous  ;  abdomen  and  wings  blackilh.  Hardly 
larger  than  a  loufe.  Inhabits  Europe. 

26.  Lampyris  pilofa,  the  hairy  glow-worm  :  oblong, 
black';  thorax  fanguineous,  with  two  black  lines;  three 
laft joints  of  the  antennae  peftinate.  Inhabits  America. 

27.  Lampyris  futuralis,  the  grooved  glow-worm  :  (hells 
ftriate  punctured,  rufous,  with  a  broad  black  future;  lip 
membranous.  Inhabits  France.  This  is  the  Omalyfius 
of  Olivier. 

II.  Fore-feelers  hatchet  flawed.  Coflyphus. 

28.  Lampyris  deprefla,  the  flatted  glow-worm:  brown; 
margin  of  the  fhield  and  (hells  dilated  flat.  This  curious 
and  rare  little  infect,  which  is  repreiented  on  the  Engrav¬ 
ing  at  fig.  7,  is  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  as  thin  as  a  leaf. 
The  total  length  is  about  half  an  inch  ;  the  elytra;  have 
two  raifed  Itrise  on  each  (ide;  and  the  body  reaches  no 
farther  than  thefe  ;  the  corfelet  therefore  extends  fome  way 
over  the  head;  the  joints  of  the  antennas  increafe  in  fize 
to  the  end.  The  whole  infe6t  is  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

III.  Feelers fuhfiliform.  Pyrochroa. 

29.  Lampyris  coccinea,  the  red  glow-worm  ;  head, 
thorax,  and  (hells,  fanguineous  ;  body  black.  Antennas 
peiSlinate ;  body  beneath  and  legs  black.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope.  See  fig.  8. 

30.  Lampyris  flabellata,  the  fcarlet  glow-worm  :  fear- 
let ;  antennas  and  (hells  black.  Antennas  ferrate,  the  firft 
joint  rufous  ;  (hells  fmooth.  Inhabits  America. 

31.  Lampyris  pedinicornis,  the  feather-headed  glow¬ 
worm  :  black  ;  thorax  and  (hells  fcarlet ;  antennas  pecti¬ 
nate.  Antennas  deeply  feathered,  or  rather  fan-fliaped  ; 
thorax  with  a  black  (pot  in  the  middle  ;  (Hells  glabrous. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

32.  Lampyris  10-maculata,  the  ten-fpotted  glow-worm: 
rufous  ;  (hells  ftriate  black,  with  five  red  (pots  ;  thorax 
with  three  tubercles  on  each  fide.  Antennae  fan-(haped  ; 
thorax  punftured,  with  a  raifed  line  down  the  middle  ; 
Ihells  punctured,  with  three  raifed  lines.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

33.  Lampyris  aurora,  the  morning  glow- worm  :  black; 
thorax  red  cancellate ;  (hells  tawny  with  four  raifed  lines, 
the  interltices  dotted  in  rows.  Inhabits  Pomerania. 

34.  Lampyris  nitens,  the  (hining  glow-worm  :  oblong; 
(hells  brownifh  with  an  oblong  brown  marginal  fpot;  ab¬ 
domen  rufous  beneath,  yellow  behind,  one  of  the  feg- 
ments  black.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

35.  Lampyris  macnlata,  the  fpotted  glow-worm  :  ovate, 
teftaceous;  thorax  with  a  black  band;  (hells  with  a  black 
fpot. 

36.  LampyrisPenfylvanica,the Pen fyl van ian glow-worm: 
oblong;  (hells  pale  grey -teltaceous ;  thorax  black  within 
the  margin,  with  two  rufous  fpots.  Inhabits  America. 

IV.  Firjl  joint  of  the  feelers  thicker  and  truncate.  Lycus. 

37.  Lampyris  latiflima,  the  broad  glow-worm:  yellow; 
fhtlls  with  a  black  marginal  fpot  and  black  behind,  the 
lateral  margin  very  much  dilated.  Mouth  cylindrical, 
prominent;  body  narrower  before,  and  wider  behind;  an¬ 
tennae  ferrate.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leone. 

38.  Lampyris  palliata,  the  cloked  glow-worm  :  (hells 
coriaceous,  very  broad  ;  teftaceous,  tipt  with  black.  Body 
black;  thorax  with  a  teftaceous  fpot  each  fide;  (hells  ftri¬ 
ate;  wings  tipt  with  brown.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

39.  Lampyris  roftrata,  the  beaked  glow-worm  :  black  ; 
Tides  of  the  thorax  and  dilated  Ihells  yellow  ;  (hells  black 
behind.  Inhabits  Africa. 

40.  Lampyris  probolcidea,  the  fnouted  glow-worm  : 
black  ;  fides  of  the  thorax  and  (hells  yellow  5  Ihells  black 
behind.  Inhabits  Africa. 
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41.  Lampyris  ferraticornis,  the  ferrated  glow-worm: 
black  ;  thorax  and  (hells  reddifh  ;  (hells  tipt  with  black. 
Inhabits  New  Holland;  fmall  antenna-  compreffed  ferrate; 
thorax  (lightly  reflected  at  the  edges ;  (hells  grooved  ; 
thighs  teftaceous  at  the  bafe. 

42.  Lampyris  atrata,  the  black-and-red  glow-worm  : 
black;  thorax  orbicular,  and  with  the  (hells  red  ;  an  im- 
prefied  black  fpot  on  the  back.  Inhabits  Europe. 

43.  Lampyris  prteufta,  the  burning  glow-worm :  ferru¬ 
ginous;  (hells  and  antennae  tipt  with  black.  A  fmall  fpe¬ 
cies.  Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

44.  Lampyris  fafeiata,  the  black-and-white  glow-worm  : 
black  ;  thorax  yellovvifli  at  the  edge  ;  (hells  with  a  broad 
white  band.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

45.  Lampyris  reticulata,  the  netted  glow-worm:  black: 
thorax  edged  with  yellow  ;  (hells  yellow  with  a  black 
band  and  tip.  Antennae  ferrate  comprefted  ;  fhield  round¬ 
ed;  (hells  broader  behind,  reticulate  with  four  raifed  lines 
and  many  tranfverfe  ltreaks ;  (ternum  yellow.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

46.  Lampyris  bicolor,  the  red-and-blue  glow-worm  : 
fanguineous  ;  (hells  violet  behind.  Inhabits  Africa:. 

47.  Lampyris  fanguinea,  the  bloody  glow-worm  :  black; 
fides  of  the  thorax  and  glabrous  ftiells  fanguineous.  In¬ 
habits  Europe. 

48.  Lampyris  Germanica,  the  German  glow-worm  : 
black;  fides  of  the  thorax  and  crofs-ftreaked  Ihells  rufous. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

49.  Lampyris  nigripes,  the  black-footed  glow-worm  r 
fanguineous  ;  antenna;  and  legs  black.  Inhabits  Siam. 

50.  Lampyris  minuta,  the  minute  glow-worm  :  black  ; 
antenna;  at  the  tipand  (hells  fanguineous.  Inhabits  Norway, 

51.  Lampyris  flabellicornis  minor,  the  (mailer  fan¬ 
horned  glow-worm;  black;  margin  of  the  thorax  tefta¬ 
ceous ;  antennae  ferrate.  Shells  ftriate,  the  (triae  punc¬ 
tured,  with  a  fmall  yellowifli  fpot  at  the  bale.  This  is 
introduced  by  Dr.  Turton:  we  have  added  minor  to  his- 
fpecific  name,  having  already  a  flabellicornis,  the  10th  fpe¬ 
cies.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  fmall. 

52.  Lampyris  ruficollis,  the  red-necked  glow-worm: 
black;  thorax  rufous.  Antenna;  fimple ;  thorax  elevated 
at  the  edge;  (hells  ftriate,  the  (triae  punftured.  A  fmall 
fpecies.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

LAM'SPRINGE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bi- 
(hopric  of  Hildefheim,  at  the  fource  of  a  fmall  river  called 
Lame,  which  foon  after  runs  into  the  Innerfee:  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  Hildefheim. 

LA'MUS,  a  king  of  the  Lseftrygones,  who  is  fuppofed' 
by  fome  to  have  founded  Forinia;  in  Italy.  The  family 
of  the  Lamia;  at  Rome  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
fome,  defeended  from  him. 

LAMU'ZA,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  thirty  miles  weft  of  Tarfus. 

LAMU'ZO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladnlia, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name:  twenty-four  miles  welt  of 
Tarfus. 

LA'MY  (Francis),  a  French  benediftine  monk  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whofe  writings  are  held  in 
much  efteem,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born 
at  Montereau,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres,  in  the  year  1636. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  life  by  following  the  military 
profelfion  ;  but  he  foon  exchanged  it  for  the  ecclefiaftical, 
which  he  embraced  in  the  order  already  mentioned,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1711, 
about  the  age  of  feventy-five  ;  and  is  highly  praifed  for 
his  benevolence  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  his  candour,  the 
amiablenefs  and  purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  piety.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  treatifs  on 
Self-knowledge,  6  vols.  nmo.  which  palled  through  feve- 
ral  editions,  the  molt  complete  one  being  that  of  1700. 
2,  On  the  evident  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  nmo. 
1694.  3.  The  new  Atheifm  overthrown,  nmo.  1.696 ;  in 

anfwer  to  the  writings  of  Spinoza.  4.  Pious  Sentiments, 
adapted  to  the  religious  Profelfion,  nmo.  1697.  5.  The 

Groans  of  the  Soul  under  the  Tyranny  of  the  Body,  nmo. 

3700, 
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1760.  6.  Lefions  of  Wifdom,  iemo.  1703.  7.  Elements, 

introduXory  to  folid  Knowledge,  with  an  Eflay  on  Logic, 
umo.  1706,  in  the  dialogue  form.  8.  A  Collection  of 
Letters,  theological  and  moral,  12010.  1708.  9.  Philofo- 

phical  Letters  on  feveral  Subjects,  121110.  10.  The  Un¬ 

believer  conducted  to  Religion  by  Reafon  ;  or,  Dialogues 
on  the  Agreement  of  Reafon  and  Faith,  121T10.  1710.  11. 

Phyiical  Conjectures  on  the  Effefts  of  Thunder,  and  on 
other  Subjects  in  natural  Philofophy,  121110.  1609.  12. 

On  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  God,  121110.  printed  in 
1712,  after  the  author’s  death.  13.  A  Refutation  of  M. 
Nicole’s  Syftern  of  Univerial  Grace;  and  other  controver- 
nal  pieces. 

LA'MY  (Bernard,)  a  learned  French  prieft  and  various 
writer,  was  of  noble  defeent,  and  born  at  Mans  in  the 
year  1640.  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  grammar- 
learning  in  his  native  place,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  among  the  religious  of  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory,  in  a  lioufe  belonging  to  their  order  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  he  fpent  what  was  called  the  year  of  inllitution, 
and  was  then  lent  to  ftudy  philofophy  for  two  years  at  the 
college  of  Saumur.  Front  the  year  1661  to  1667,  he  was 
employed  in  teaching  the  dailies  and  the  belles  lettres  in 
different  feminaries;  and,  in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  was 
ordained  prieft.  Soon  afterwards  his  fuperiors  appointed 
him  to  the  fame  office  in  the  college  attached  to  the  nio- 
naftery  at  Saumur;  and  though,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  he  was  permitted  to  refign  that  employment  in  or¬ 
der  to  apply  more  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  they 
appointed  him  at  the  fame  time  to  teach  philofophy  ; 
which  he  did  at  Saumur,  and  afterwards  at  Angers,  till 
the  year  1676,  with  very  great  reputation.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  year  he  was  directed  by  his  fuperiors 
to  go  to  Grenoble,  over  which  diocefe  cardinal  le  Camus 
at  that  time  prelided,  who  was  eminently  diftingu idled 
among  the  prelates  of  France,  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
This  good  bidiop  honoured  Lamy  with  his  patronage  and 
warm  frienddiip,  and  appointed  him  his  coadjutor  in  vi¬ 
siting  his  diocefe,  in  preaching,  and  inftruXing  his  flock. 
He  alfo  eftablidied  a  feminary  at  Grenoble  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  ecclefiaftics,  in  which  Lainy  was  appointed  pro- 
felfor  of  divinity.  The  duties  of  this  poll  he  difeharged 
with  unwearied  diligence,  and,  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of 
the  facred  feriptures,  publifhed  an  ufeful  introduction  to 
them,  under  the  title  of  “  Apparatus  ad  Biblia  facra,  in 
quo  de  Hebraeorum  Gente,  Legibus,  Ritibus,  variifque 
ad  Bibliorum  Intelligentiam  fpeXantibus,  Tabulis  xx.  dif- 
pofitus,  &c.”  1678,  folio.  This  work,  which  was  very 
favourably  received,  he  aftemards  greatly  enlarged,  and 
gave  it  a  new  form,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced  all 
over  Europe,  and  defervedly  valued  by  biblical  ftudents. 
In  the  year  1688,  he  publifhed  “  A  Demonftration,  or 
clear  Proofs  of  the  Truth  and  Holinefs  of  Chriftian  Mo¬ 
rality,”  in  two  vols.  umo.  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ; 
which  was  afterwards  extended,  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter,  to  the  number  of  five  volumes,  and  has  under¬ 
gone  repeated  impreffions.  In  1689,  he  fent  into  the 
world  his  “  Harmonia  feu  Concordia  Quatuor  Evangelif- 
tarum,  in  qua  vera  Series  AXuum  ac  Sermonum  Domini 
Noftri  Jelu  Chrifti,  See."  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  which  he 
advanced  forne  notions  that  proved  the  means  of  involving 
him  in  controverfies  with  many  learned  men,  which  lafted 
more  than  ten  years.  But  Lamy’s  principal  work,  which 
had  engaged  his  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  is  replete 
with  ufeful  information,  as  well  as  learned  and  curious 
difeuffion,  is  his  “  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis  de  fanXa  Ci- 
vitate  Jerufalem,  et  de  Templo  ejus,  Lib.  feptem,”  folio, 
illuftrated  with  numerous  plates.  The  author,  however, 
did  not  live  to  fee  its  publication,  which  did  not  take 
place  before  the  year  1720.  His  health  had  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  impaired,  in  confequence  of  his  clofe  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  ftudies,  his  laborious  profeffional  exertions, 
and  the  fevere  rules  of  mortification  wffiich  he  obferved  ; 
whence  his  friends  perceived,  to  their  great  regret,  that 
his  change  was  approaching.  The  burlting  of  a  blood- 
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veffel  haftened  that  event  in  1715,  when  lie  was  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Father  Lamy  was  as  much 
efteeined  for  his  modefty  and  amiable  manners  as  he  was 
refpeXed  for  his  piety  and  extenfive  erudition.  Befides 
the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of,  5. 
The  Art  of  Speaking,  umo.  1675.  6.  New  Reflexions 

on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  umo.  1678.  7.  A  mechanical 

Treatife  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  umo. 
1679.  8.  A  Treatife  on  Magnitude  in  general,  compre¬ 

hending  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Analyfis,  121110.  1680. 
9.  Dialogues  on  the  Sciences,  and  the  belt  Manner  of  ftu- 
dying  them,  12010.  1684.  10.  Elements  of  Geometry, 

8vo.  1685.  11.  A  Treatife  on  PerfpeXive,  8vo.  1701. 

Moft  of  the  preceding  were  republiflied,  and  fome  of  them 
feveral  times  during  the  author’s  life,  with  confiderable 
augmentations.  Life  prefixed  tothe  Treatife  de  Tabernaculo ,  <3V. 

LAN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland  :  fourteen  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Soldau. 

LAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  thefecond  rank,  in  Pe-tche-li, 
on  the  river  Lan  :  1 13  miles  eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.39.48.N. 
Ion.  1 18. 24.  E. 

LAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen-fi, 
on  the  Hoang.  This  town  is  not  very  large,  though  the 
capital  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  reli- 
dence  of  the  governor.  The  chief  trade  is  in  hides 
brought  from  Tartary,  woollen  fluffs,  and  coarfe  fluffs 
made  of  cow’s  hair.  It  is  655  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Pekin.  Lat.  36.  6.  N.  Ion.  103.  29.  E. 

LAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  IColan. 

LAN,  a  river  of  China,  in  Pe-tche-li,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  in  lat.  39. 18.  N.  Ion.  118.  36.  E. 

LAN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang:  twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Koue- 

yang. 

LAN-HU'ING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Yunnan  :  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Teng-chouen. 

LAN-JAN',  or  Lan-jang,  a  city  of  Laos,  and  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  or  at  lead  the  fouthern  divifion,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  king ;  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Mecon  ;  and  on  the  land-fide 
defended  by  ditches  and  high  walls.  The  king’s  palace 
is  faid  to  be  of  vaft  extent,  and  appear  like  a  city,  from 
its  fize  and  the  number  of  people  who  inhabit  it.  The 
lioufes  of  the  grandees,  and  perfons  of  condition,  are  very 
high  and  elegant,  well  contrived  and  ornamented  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  inferior  people  are  no  better  than  huts.  The 
priefts  alone  have  the  privilege  of  building  their  houfes 
and  convents  of  brick  or  ftone.  Lat.  18.  30.  N.  Ion.  101. 
38.  E. 

LAN-KI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Kin-hoa. 

LAN-TFEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Si-ngan. 

LAN-TSAN',  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Chinefe  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the 
borders  of  Thibet ;  erodes  the  province  from  north  to 
louth,  where  it  changes  its  name  to  Kou-long;  enters  the 
kingdom  of  Laos,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Mecon  ; 
and  afterwards  runs  into  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  See  Me¬ 
con. 

LAN-YAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Kai-fong. 

LANA'GLA,  a  town  of  theifland  of  Forteventura,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  eaft  coaft. 

LANA'RIA,  f.  [Lat.  woolly,  or  wool-bearing.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  enfatae,  (irides,  JuJf.)  The  generic  cha- 
raXers  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla ;  one-petalled,  fubcam- 
panulated,  outwardly  wool-haired  5  tube  fhort ;  border 
fix-parted;  divificns  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  fpread- 
ing.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  filiform,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  divifions;  anthera: 
ovate,  fomewhat  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior, 
top-fhapedj  outwardly  woolly ;  ftyle  filiform,  upright, 
*  length 
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length  of  the  ftatnens ;  ftigmas  three-cleft.  Pericarpiurh ; 
capfiile  ovate,  three-celled.  Seeds  few. — EJJ'ential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Corolla  fuperior,  woolly,  longer  than  the  filaments  ; 
border  fix-parted,  fomevvhat  fp reading ;  capfule  three- 
celled. 

Lanaria  plurriofa,  or  woolly  lanaria  :  a  fingle  fpecies. 
Root  fibrous;  Hero  woolly,  upright;  ftem-leaves  feflile, 
nerved,  fmooth  ;  flowers  terminating  in  a  clofe  panicle. 
Spathes  Ample.  It  has  the  habit  of  Wachendorfia  ;  and 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

LANA'RIOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  /ana,  wool.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  wool,  producing  wool. 

LANA'RIUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Sicily, 
placed  by  Antonine  in  his  Itinerary  on  the  route  between 
Agrigentum  and  Lilybsea,  between  Adaquas  and  Mazara. 

LANAR'K.  See  Lanerk. 

LANAR'TH,  a  fmall  town  in  Cardiganlhire,  195  miles 
from  London  ;  has  a  market  on  Tuefday,  and  an  annual 
fair  on  September  22. 

LANAS'SA,  a  daughter  of  Cleodaeus,  who  married  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  by  whom  (lie  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren. — A  daughter  of  Agathocles,  who  married  Pyrrhus, 
whom  (he  foon  after  forfook  for  Demetrius.  Plutarch. 

LANAWAN',  one  of  the  (mailer  Sooloo  iflands,  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  6.  15.  N.  Ion.  122.  3.  E. 

LAN'CANT,  a  hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Tiddenham, 
Gloucefterlhire.  Here  is  a  fmall  chapel,  where  divine  fer- 
vice  is  performed  once  a-month. 

LANCAR'VAN,  a  village  in  Glamorganfliire,  fix  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Cowbridge.  Here  lived  Craddock,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Welch  bard,  and  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Wales. 
The  place  is  farther  noted  for  a  mineral  water  which  has 
been  very  long  famous  in  the  place  for  the  cure  of  the 
king’s  evil.  The  body  of  water  rifes  near  the  village;  it 
is  about  an  ell  broad,  and  runs  between  two  hills  covered 
with  wood.  About  twelve  yards  from  this  fpring  the  rill 
foils  from  a  rock  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with 
a  confiderable  noife.  The  fpring  is  very  clear,  and  rifes 
out  of  a  pure  white  marie.  The  cures  that  have  been 
performed  here  are  proofs  of  a  real  power  in  the  water; 
but  there  is  fome  queftion,  whether  the  water,  or  its  mo¬ 
tion  and  coldnefs,  does  the  good  ;  for  the  people,  who 
come  for  relief,  always  drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the 
part  afterwards  in  the  fall  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  lime-ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it,  by 
which  it  cures  internally  ;  but  it  has  been  often  found, 
that  the  holding  a  limb  difordered  with  the  evil,  in  the 
ftrong  current  of  a  mill-tail,  has  cured  it ;  and  there  is 
the  fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water.  Phil.  PranJ'. 
No.  232. 

LAN'CASHIRE,  a  county  palatine  in  the  northern 
part  of  England,  furrounded  by  Cumberland  and  YVeft- 
moreland  to  the  north,  by  Yorklhire  to  the  eaft,  Chefhire 
to  the  fouth,  and  the  Irifli  fea  to  the  weft.  Its  area  com- 
prifes  about  1,130,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  above 
350,000  are  in  a  (fate  of  tillage,  450,000  in  pafturage,  and 
about  400,000  in  wood-lands,  moors,  & c.  According  to 
Mr.  Yates,  who  has  publiflied  an  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Lancafhire,  thegreateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  74 
miles,  by  about  44  in  breadth  ;  the  circumference  is  342 
miles,  and  furface  1765  fquare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the 
fix  hundreds  of  Amoundernefs,  Blackburn,  Leyland,  Lonf- 
dale,  Salford,  and  Weft-Derby;  and  contains  fix  boroughs, 
viz.  Clithero,  Lancalter,  Liverpool,  Newton,  Prefton,  and 
Wigan;  21  market  towns,  viz.  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burn¬ 
ley,  Bury,  Cartmel,  Chorley,  Colne,  Dalton,  Ecclefton, 
Garftang,  Haflingdon,  Hawklhead,  Hornby,  Kirkham, 
Manchefter,  Ormlkirk,  Poulton,  Prel’cot,  Rochdale,  Ul- 
verfton,  Warrington  ;  and  62  other  parifhes.  The  whole 
contains,  according  to  the  return  to  parliament  in  the  year 
1800,  117,664  houl’es,  and  672,731  inhabitants,  of  whom 
269,259  were  ftated  to  be  employed  in  various  trades  and 
.manufactures,  and  52,018  in  agriculture. 

The  foil  and  furface  of  this  county  are  various.  The 
saltern  parts  are  rocky,  and  in  the  northern  diftrids  we 
Vol,  XII.  No.  816. 
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fee  many  fingle  mountains  remarkably  high,  fucli  as  In- 
gleborough-hill,  Cloughbo-hill,  Pendle-hill,  and  Lang- 
ridge-hill.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  wood  in  this  county, 
either  for  timber  or  fuel ;  witnefs  Wierfdale-foreft  and 
Bowland-foreft  to  the  northward,  and  Simon’s-wood  in 
the  fonthern  part  of  Larrcafiiire.  This  county  is  well  wa¬ 
tered  with  rivers  and  lakes.  Among  the  lakes  or  meres 
of  Lancafhire,  we  reckon  the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Ki- 
ningfton-mere,  which,  though  neither  fo  large  nor  lo  well 
ftored  with  fifth,  yet  affords  plenty  of  excellent  char. 
There  was  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake 
called  Marton,  feveral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
now  drained,  and  coverted  into  pafture-ground.  In  this 
operation,  the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifli,  to¬ 
gether  with  eight  canoes,  refembling  thole  of  America, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britilh  filher- 
men.  Belides  thel’e  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  moraffes  and  mofles,  from  which  the  inhabitants  dig 
excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  as  marl  for  manu¬ 
ring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  fir-trees,  fuppofed  to 
have  lain  there  lince  the  general  deluge.  Some  of  thefe 
are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that,  when  divided 
into  fplinters,  they  burn  like  candles,  and  are  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  by  the  common  people.  There  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  county,  fome  periodical 
fprings,  and  one  inftance  of  a  violent  eruption  of  water 
at  Kirky  in  Fournels.  The  molt  remarkable  chalybeate 
fpas  are  thofe  of  Latham,  Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley, 
Bolton,  Plumpton,  Middleton,  Strangeways,  Lancalter, 
Larbrick,  and  Chorley.  At  Ancliff,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wigan,  is  a  fountain  called  the  Burning-Well , 
from  whence  a  bituminous  vapour  exhales,  which  being 
let  on  fire  by  a  candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce 
a  heat  that  will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confidence,  while  the 
water  itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs.  There  is  at  Bar¬ 
ton  a  fountain  of  fait  water,  fo  ftrongly  inpregnated  with 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex-* 
traded  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea- water.  At  Rogham, 
in  Fournefs,  there  is  a  purging  faline  fountain ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Raffal,  where  the  ground  is  fre¬ 
quently  overflowed  by  the  fea,  a  ftream  defcends  from 
Hagbur-hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of  leven  years  is  faid  to 
convert  the  marl  into  a  hard  freeftone  fit  for  building. 
The  foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hills,  fat  and  fertile  in  the  valleys  and 
champaign  country.  The  colour  of  the  peat  is  white, 
grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compofi- 
tion  and  the  degree  of  putrefadion  which  the  ingredients 
have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous  earth  about 
Ormlkirk,  that  frnells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  and  indeed 
yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  its  (cent  and  me¬ 
dicinal  effeds,  which  moreover  reduces  raw  flelh  to  the 
confidence  of  mummy;  this  earth  burns  like  a  torch,  and 
is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  country  people.  The  metals  and 
minerals  of  this  county  conlilt  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  an¬ 
timony,  black-lead,  lapis  calaminaris,  lpar,  green  vitriol, 
alum,  lulphur,  pyrites,  freeftone,  and  pit  and  cannel  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  thelkirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harvefts  of  excellent 
oats ;  very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  divers  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  the  pafture  which  grows  in  the  valleys  is  fo 
peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  are 
much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
There  is  not  any  part  of  the  world  better  lupplied  than 
Lancalhire  with  provifions  of  all  kinds  at  a  very  reafona- 
ble  rate ;  fuch  as  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poul¬ 
try,  and  game  of  all  forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths, 
and  commons,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  (hire.  The  firlt 
potatoes  faid  to  be  cultivated  in  England  were  grown  in 
this  county.  They  were  originally  introduced  into  Ire- 
land-from  North  America  about  the  year  1565  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  an  Irifh  veffel  being  call  away  on  the  weft- 
ern  coalt,  near  North  Meols,  in  Lancalhire,  fome  of  thofe 
roots  were  planted  in  that  part  of  the  county;  but  it  W3s 
not  till  many  years  after  that  they  were  adopted  as  an  ar- 
L 1  tide 
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tide  of  food  in  London.  They  are  now  grown  in  amaz¬ 
ing  quantities  in  this  county  ;  and  many  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  hence  to  Ireland.  They  are  produced  both  from 
cuttings,  and  from  the  apple,  or  feed.  The  ox-noble  and 
clutter  potatoe  are  chiefly  grown  for  the  cattle  ;  and  the 
pink-eye,  with  various  kinds  of  the  kidney,  are  ufed  for 
the  table.  The  produce  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  this 
county  is  generally  from  two  to  three  hundred  bufnels 
per  acre.  This  county  boafts  a  peculiar  breed  of  horned 
cattle,  which  forms  a  variety  with  thofe  of  Lincolnfliire. 
The  cows  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  latter  county, 
and  are  known  by  their  wide-fpreading  horns  and  ftraight 
backs.  Befides  the  fea-fow  1  common  to  the  (hores  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  as  duck,  eafterling,  teal,  and  plover,  many 
uncommon  birds  are  obferved  on  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire: 
the  fea-crow,  variegated  with  blue  and  black,  the  puffin, 
the  cormorant*  the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  the  copped 
wren,  the  red-fhanks,  the  fwan,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king’s 
fittier,  & c. 

The  mineralogical  hiftory  of  this  county  has  never  been 
publicly  developed  ;  and,  though  the  internal  contents  are 
Angularly  rich,  the  varied  peculiarities  and  charafteriltics 
of  thefe  riches  have  not  been  made  known.  With  Angu¬ 
lar  advantages  of  natural  and  artificial  navigation,  the 
coals,  which  conftituteits  moll  prolific  and  ufeful  produc¬ 
tion,  are  cheaply  conveyed  to.  the  various  manufactories 
of  Manchefter,  Bolton,  &e.  and  alfio  to  the  coaft.  Coal 
is  found  in  immenfe  beds,  both  on  the  fouthern  part  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Weft-Derby  and  Salford,  and  in  part  of  Black¬ 
burn.  It  is  not  obtained  much  farther  north  than  Chor- 
ley  and  Colne  ;  but  great  abundance  of  this  ufeful  foil'd 
is  again  procured  at  Whitehaven,  and  about  Newcaftle- 
upon-Tyne.  At  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  a  fpecies  of  coal  is 
produced,  fimilar  in  appearance  to  black  marble,  and  of 
a  very  bituminous  quality.  It  is  called  cannel-coal,  and 
burns  with  a  peculiar  clearnefs  of  flame,  confumes  very 
rapidly,  and  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  but,  if  pre- 
vioufly  immerfed  in  water,  it  is  faid  to  lofe  this  property. 
It  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  breaks  eafily  in  all  directions; 
and,  if  broken  tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal 
furface.  Towards  the  north  and  north-eaftern  parts  of 
the  county,  lime-ltone  is  very  abundant.  It  is  found  at 
Halewood,  near  Liverpool,  at  various  depths,  but  incon- 
flderable  in  quantity.  In  the  vicinity  of  Leigh,  and  alfo 
at  Ardwick,  near  Manchefter,  is  lime-ftone  of  fuch  pecu¬ 
liar  quality,  as  to  refill  the  power  of  water;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  the  conftruCtion  of  citterns,  and  to  mak¬ 
ing  mortar  for  building  under  water.  Stone  of  various 
denominations  is  produced  in  this  county.  Upon  the 
common,  near  Lancafter,  is  a  large  quarry  of  excellent 
free-ftone,  which  bears  a  fine  polifh,  and  of  which  that 
town,  equalled  by  few  in  the  kingdom  for  neatnefs,  is 
wholly  built.  Flags  and  grey  flates  are  found  at  Holland, 
near  Wigan.  The  mountains,  called  Conittone  and  Tel- 
berthwaite  fells,  near  Hawkfhead,  afford  a  large  quantity 
of  blue  flates,  of  which  there  is  a  confiderable  export; 
they  are  divided  into  three  clafles,  called  London,  Coun¬ 
try,  and  Tom,  flate,  of  which  the  firtt  is  etteemed  the 
belt.  Sithe-ftones  are  obtained  at  Rainford,  and  are  well 
wrought  on  the  fpot.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  abundance 
between  Ulverftone  and  Dalton,  in  LowFurnefs.  In  the 
north,  fome  copper-mines  have  been  worked  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  productive.  At  Anglefack,  near  Chorley, 
is  a  lead-mine  belonging  to  fir  Frank  Standifn,  bart.  it 
confifts  of  feveral  veins,  which  interfeft  the  ttrata  of  the 
diftrict  almoft  perpendicularly,  and  run  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  The  matrix  of  thefe  veins  is  formed  of  carbonat 
and  fulphuret  of  barytes.  The  former,  which  is  a  very 
rare  mineral,  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance  near  the 
furface  ;  and,  as  it  defcends,  it  becomes  progrefliveiy  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  fulphuret,  which,  in  the  loweft  ftrata, 
feems  completely  to  ufurp  its  place.  The  exiftence  of 
carbonat  of  barytes,  as  a  produft  of  nature,  was  firtt  dif- 
tinCHy  afcertained  by  Dr.  Withering  ;  but  he  feems  to 


have  been  miftaken  as  to  the  place  whe're  his  fpecimens  were 
obtained.  To  James  Watt,  jun.  efq.  the  public  are 
indebted  for  a  defcription  of  the  external  character  of  this 
fubttance,  and  its  effects  on  the  animal  body,  when  taken 
internally.  See  the  Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  are  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds,  tickings,  and  cotton  vel- 
vets,  for  which  Manchefter  is  particularly  famous.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which  parts  Chefhire  and 
this  county  ;  and  the  Ribble,  which  rifes  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  enters  this  county  at  Clithero,  running  fouth-weft  by 
Prefton  into  the  Irifti  Sea.  Befides  thefe  there  are  many 
fmaller  ftreams.  The  navigation  made  by  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater  in  this  county  is  highly  worthy  of  notice. 
This  was  begun  fo  lately  as  about  twenty  years  ago1;  it  bears 
veflels  of  fixty  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers, 
the  Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough  or  adit,  which 
was  neceflary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water  from 
the  coal-mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats  of  fix  or 
feven  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  ri¬ 
ver,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  under  ground, 
and  communicates,  with  the  canal.  This  river  leads  to  the 
head  of  the  mines,  is  arched  over  with  brick,  and  is  juft 
wide  enough  for  the  paflage  of  the  boats  ;  at  the  mouth 
of  it  are  two  folding  doors,  which  are  clofed  as  foon  as 
you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed  by  candle  light,  which 
cafts  a  livid  gloom,  ferving  only  to  make  darknefs  vifible. 
But  this  difmal  gloom  is  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the 
folemn  echo  of  this  fubterraneous  water,  which  returns 
various  and  difeordant  founds.  One  while  you  are  ftruck 
with  the  grating  noife  of  engines,  which  by  a  curious 
contrivance  let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats;  then  again 
you  hear  the  (hock  of  an  explofion,  occafioned  by  the 
blowing  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any 
other  force  than  that  of  gunpowder ;  the  next  minute 
your  ears  are  faluted  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  ei¬ 
ther  fex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine. 
You  have  no  fooner  reached  the  head  of  the  works,  than 
a  new  feene  opens  to  your  view.  There  you  behold  men 
and  women  almoft  in  the  primitive  date  of  nature,  toiling 
in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  of  a  dim  taper, 
fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  fome 
again  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  others  drawing  thofe  waggons  to  the  boats.  To 
perfeift  this  canal,  without  impeding  the  public  roads, 
bridges  are  built  over  it;  and,  where  the  earth  has  been 
raifed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches  are  formed  under  it ; 
but  what  principally  (trikes  every  beholder,  is  a  work 
raifed  near  Barton  bridge,  to  convey  the  canal  over  the 
river  Merfey.  This  is  done  by  means  of  three  (tone  arches, 
fo  fpacious  and  lofty  as  to  admit  veflels  failing  through 
them  ;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  Angular  and  plead¬ 
ing,  than  to  obferve  large  veflels  in  full  fail  under  the 
aquedufft,  at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  vef- 
fels  failing  over  all,  near  fifty  feet  above  the  navigable  ri¬ 
ver.  By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
made,  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thame,  Avon,  &c.  which  na¬ 
vigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chetter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Lei- 
cefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  See. 

The  landed  property,  which  the  king  pofleffes  in  this 
county,  as  duke  of  Lancajler,  is  of  great  extent;  but  the  re¬ 
venues  arifing  therefrom  are  but  fmall.  The  principal 
part  of  this  property  confifts  in  what  are  generally  ftyled 
the  forefts  of  Myerfcough,  Fulwood,  Bleafdale,  Wyerf- 
dale,  and  Quern,  all  fituated  in  the  moft  northern  parts  of 
the  county.  In  thefe  his  majefty  is  intitled  to  the  eftrays 
and  the  game,  and  the  right  of  holding  courts,  &c.  and 
muft  be  confidered  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  all  the  forefts. 
The  townfhip  of  Quernmore  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Lonfdale;  and  contains  above  3000  acres  of  inclofed  and 
wafte  land.  Wyerfdale,  which  is  fimilar  in  fituation,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  20,000  acres  3  the  greater  part  is  moun¬ 
tainous 
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tainous  land,  not  worth  inclofing,  but  producing  abun¬ 
dance  of  game.  Blearfdale  is  in  the  hundred  of  Araoun- 
dernefs,  and  contains  nearly  4000  acres  of  inclofed  land, 
and  about  the  fame  quantity  not  inclofed.  Myerfcough 
is  fituated  about  eight  miles  from  Prelton ;  and  confifts  of 
nearly  2200  acres,  all  inclofed;  of  which  about  1600,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king,  is  called  Myerfcough  Park,  and  is 
held  under  a  leafe  by  Mr.  Heatly.  The  ancient  foreft  of 
Fulwood  comprifed  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  is  now 
inclofed;  the  nninclofed  parts  are  about  908  acres.  Pref- 
ton  race-ground  is  a  portion  of  the  foreft.  Previous  to, 
and  under  the  Norman  dynafty,  this  county  was  diitin- 
guifhed  as  an  honour,  and  was  of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  feig- 
niories,  on  which  inferior  lordlhips  and  manors  depended, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  cuftoms  and  fervices  to  the 
lords  who  held  them.  Landed  honours  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  kings  exclulively,  but  were  afterwards  granted 
in  fee  to  noblemen.  Thefe  kept  their  honour-courts 
‘revery  year  at  leaft,  oroftener  if  need  be;  at  which  court 
all  the  freeholders  of  all  the  manors  that  ftand  united  to 
the  faid  honour  fhail  make  their  appearance,  which  fui- 
tors  fhail  not  fit,  but  ftand  bareheaded.”  That  the  honour 
of  Lancafter  exifted  before  the  conqueft,  is  demonftrated 
by  an  agreement,  ftill  preferved,  between  king  Stephen  and 
Henry  duke  of  Normandy.  From  this  period  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  honour  was  held  by  feVera!  great  perfons. 
That  monarch  conferred  it  on  his  fecond  foil  Edmond, 
when  it  became  an  earldom.  The  title  of  duke  of  Lancajlcr 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantage- 
net,  whofe  daughter  and  heirefs,  Blanche,  married  John  of 
Gaunt,  fourth  Ion  of  Edward  III.  for  whom  the  privileges 
and  revenues  were  confiderably  increafed ;  he,  being  cre¬ 
ated  duke  of  Lancafter  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
obtained  a  patent  for  advancing  this  county  to  the  dignity 
of  the  palatinate.  The  court  belonging  to  this  duchy  has 
the  power  of  deciding  every  caufe  relating  to  it:  the  offi¬ 
cers  are,  a  chancellor,  attorney-general,  king’s  ferjeant, 
king’s  counfel,  receiver-general,  clerk  of  the  council  and 
regifter,  furveyor  of  lands,  attorney  in  the  exchequer,  at¬ 
torney  in  chancery,  four  counfellors,  See.  The  offices  of 
the  duchy-court  are  at  Somerlet  place,  London.  There 
is  a  feal  for  the  county  palatine  and  another  for  the  duchy ; 
i.  e.  fuch  lands  as  lie  out  of  the  county  palatine,  and  yet 
are  part  of  the  duchy  ;  for  fuch  there  are,  and  the  dukes 
of  Lancafter  hold  them,  but  not  as  counties  palatine,  for 
they  had  not  jura  regalia  over  thofe  lands.  See  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Duchy,  vol.  iv.  p.  87.  and  County,  vol.  v. 
p.  289. 

Lancafliire  fends  fourteen  members  to  parliament ;  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  Liverpool,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  and  Clithero. 
The  county  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  the 
affizes  are  held  at  Lancafter,  as  are  alfo  the  quarter-fef- 
lions.  Lancaffiire  contains  490  public  bridges  ;  of  which 
nine  are  repaired  by  the  county,  and  the  others  by  the 
different  hundreds. 

A  recent  propofition  in  parliament,  to  open  branches 
of  the  bank  of  England  throughout  our  principal 
towns,  renders  it  proper  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
banking  bufinefs  is  tranfacted  in  Lancafhire.  There  are 
in  Lancafliire,  we  underftand,  no  banks  of  circulation; 
nor  are  the  notes  of  the  adjoining  counties  currently 
received.  When  a  fale  of  goods  takes  place,  payment  is 
made  by  bills  on  London  at  two  or  three  months’  date  ; 
and,  when  thefe  bills  are  difeounted  by  a  Lancafliire  ban¬ 
ker,  the  nett  amount  is  paid  over  in  bank-of-England 
notes;  and  a  Angle  Manchefter  bank  is  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
ceiving  weekly  from  London  upwards  of  20,000k  in  bank- 
of-England  notes  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  eftablilhed 
commiffion  on  bankingtranfa&ions  in  Lancafliire  is  £  per 
cent,  which  ftands  in  lieu  of  the  advantage  derived  by 
other  provincial  banks  on  the  circulation  of  their  notes. 
Such  is  the  general  practice  throughout  a  county  which 
ranks  as  firft  in  extent  of  manufacture,  and  next  to  Mid- 
diefex  in  point  of  trade,  Siordet's  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 


LAN'CASTER,  a  lea-port,  and  the  county  town  of 
Lancafhire,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loyne, 
or  Lime,  239  miles  diftant  from  London.  P’ew  of  the 
county-towns  in  England  have  been  more  negleCted  by 
the  hiltorian,  or  more  inaccuratel)'  deferibed  by  the  topo¬ 
grapher,  than  this  of  Lancafter.  That  it  was  a  Roman 
Itation  is  evinced  by  the  Saxon  termination  cafer,  or  caf- 
tre ;  and  the  fame  is  confirmed  by  the  various  remains  of 
the  domeftic  economy  of  the  Romans  that  are  continually 
difeovered  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Dr.  Leigh,  in 
his  Natural  Kiftory  of  Lancafhire,  See.  deferibes  and  re¬ 
fers  to  various  coins,  pieces  of  pottery,  burnt  bones,  Sec, 
that  have  been  found  in  this  town.  In  1772,  an  altar- 
ftone,  with  an  infeription,  was  dug  up  here.  In  the  Ar- 
chteologia,  vol.  v.  is  a  diflertation,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh, 
on  certain  Roman  veftigia  belonging  to  Lancafter.  In¬ 
deed,  whenever  cellars,  or  fimilar  excavations,  have  been 
made,  in  certain  parts  of  Lancafter,  a  variety  of  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  invariably  difeovered;  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  upper  part  of  Church-ftreet,  Lancafter.  In 
October  1809,  upon  carrying  a  drain  through  this  ftreet,  to 
meet  one  from  the  caftle,the  foundation  of  a  ivall,cotnpofed 
of  large  hewn  ltones,  laid  in  regular  courfes,  was  brought 
to  light ;  alfo  many  fragments  of  a  beautiful  red  fpecies 
of  pottery,  with  figures  embofled  in  relief.  On  one,  there 
is  Apollo  playing  on  a  lyre  ;  on  another,  a  horfe  in  full 
fpeed.  It  would  appear  that  it  has  been  the  cuftom  to 
(lamp  the  maker’s  name  on  the  bottom  of  thefe  veflels,  as 
letters,  forming  part  of  fuch  names,  are  yet  frefli  on  fe- 
veral  of  the  fragments  alluded  to.  On  one  of  them  is 
ovintiliani.  m.  as  diftinCl  as  if  juft  turned  out  of  the 
maker’s  hands.  Several  coins  have  alfo  been  found  ;  feme* 
fo  much  defaced,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  made  out. 
One,  however,  of  filver,  is  in  tolerable  prefervation  ;  an- 
toninvs  is  plainly  legible  round  the  head  ;  and  on  the  re¬ 
verie  is  a  figure  of  Juftice  fitting.  One  of  copper  is  in 
more  perfect  prefervation  ;  the  infeription  round  the  head 
is  favstina  a vg vst a  ;  and  on  the  reverie  is  a  figure 
Handing,  with  this  legend,  ivnoni  reginae  s.  c. 

Lancafter,  however  important  it  may  have  been  as  a 
military  ftation,  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  Edward  III. 
who,  upon  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign, 
folemnly,  and  in  full  parliament,  created  his  third  Ion, 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter.  By  the  charter  granted 
at  this  period,  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  conftituted  a 
fort  of  petty  kingdom,  and  all  the  privileges  of  royalty 
conferred  upon  the  duke  within  the  county.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfesof  York  and  Lancafter,  this 
town  fullered  fo  much  by  its  adherence  to  the  Lancaftrian 
line,  that  it  was  nearly  depopulated,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Camden  was  only  the  refidence  of  a  few  hulbandmen. 
Charles  II.  having  confirmed  its  ancient  charter  with  ad¬ 
ditional  privileges,  it  began  again  to  revive,  and  has  ever 
fince  been  increafing  in  trade,  extent,  and  population. 

The  caftle,  which  has  fucceffively  been  the  fafeguard,. 
terror,  and  glory,  of  the  town,  is  now  fitted  up  as  the 
county-gaol,  with  its  neceflary  appendages  of  a  gaoler’s 
houfe,  prifoners’  rooms,  cells,  work-ftiops,  courts  of  juf¬ 
tice,  &c.  From  the  appearance  of  its  prelent  remains, 
and  the  commanding  fituation  on  which  it  ftands,  it  muft, 
doubtlefs,  have  been  a  grand  and  magnificent  objeCt  in 
former  times.  Much  as  it  has  buffered  from  the  changes 
it  has  more  recently  undergone,  its  architectural  features 
are  ftill  entitled  to  general  admiration.  The  encircling- 
walls  embrace  an  area  of  380  feet  from  eaft  to  weft,  by 
350  from  north  to  fouth.  Within  this  fpace  is  a  large 
court-yard,  with  feveral  of  fmaller  dimenlions,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  towers  of  various  fliapes.  The  chief  entrance  is 
towards  the  eaft,  and  communicates  with  the  town.  It 
is  a  ftrongly-fortified  tower-gateway,  confifting  of  two  fe- 
mi-oCtangular  projections,  which  are  perforated,  near  the 
bottom,  with  apertures  for  the  difeharge  of  arrows  ;  and 
on  the  fummit  are  feveral  bold  machicolations,  with  em- 
brafures,  &c.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  large  court¬ 
yard  already-mentioned,  furrounded  with  towers  and  for¬ 
tified 
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tided  wails ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  large  fquare  keep, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  amazing  thicknefs,  and  its  apart¬ 
ments  of  grand  dimenfions.  One  of  the  rooms  is  nearly 
fixty  feet  long,  by  about  thirty  in  width.  The  floors  are 
arched,  and  covered  with  compofition,  forming  flat  fur- 
faces.  From  the  fummit  of  this  tower,  the  views  are  very 
grand  and  impiefiive.  To  the  north  of  the  keep  are  the 
lhire-hall  and  county-courts,  with  fevefal  apartments  and 
offices  connected  with  them.  The  grand-jury  room  here, 
and  lhire-hall,  are  peculiarly  elegant  and  novel;  the  firft 
being  of  circular  form,  and  the  fecond  being  femi-circu- 
lar  ;  but  both  finifhed  with  cluftered  columns,  panelling, 
tracery,  &c.  partly  in  imitation  of  the  elegant  eccleiiafti- 
cal  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Over  the  judges’ 
feats  are  two  full-length  portraits  of  the  county  members, 
by  Mr.  Allen;  and  a  full-length  of  George  III.  on  horfe- 
back,  by  Northcote.  This  grand  and  fpacious  pile  of 
buildings,  whether  viewed  as  an  ancient  baronial  fortrefs, 
as  a  pifturefque  objeCf,  or  as  a  fuite  of  public  ftruCfures 
•for  the  gaol  and  courts  of  the  county,  mult  demand  our 
admiration.  On  an  eminence  near  it  is  the  parilh-church, 
a  fpacious  building,  with  a  lofty  tower,  which  ferves  as 
a  land-mark  for  vefl'els  coming  up  the  river.  At  the  eaft 
end  of  the  church  is  a  wooden  fcreen  moft  elegantly 
carved.  Among  the  monuments,  is  one  by  Roubiliac, 
for  William  Stratford,  LL.  D.  In  the  church-yard  is  the 
fhaft  of  a  (tone  crofs,  with  carving,  and  an  infcription  in 
Runic  letters. 

The  other  public  edifices  of  this  town,  are  a  town-hall, 
a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parilh-church,  a  theatre,  an  af- 
fembly-room,  a  range  of  fliambles,  a  Quakers’  meeting- 
houfe,  and  chapels  for  Prelbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Methodifts.  An  ancient  bridge,  now  in  ruins,  con¬ 
nected  the  oppofite  (hores  of  the.  Lune,  near  St.  George's 
Quay  ;  but  the  increafing  opulence  and  population  of  the 
town  rendered  a  new  and  more  commodious  one  neceflary. 
This  was  ereCted  from  the  extremity  of  Cable-ftreet  to 
Skerton,  at  an  expenfe  of  nearly  12,000].  paid  by  the 
county.  The  length  of  this  fuperb  ItruCfure  is  54.9  feet; 
the  arches,  five  in  number,  are  equal  and  elliptical. 
Among  other  benevolent  inftitutions  in  this  town  are  fe- 
veral  alms-houfes  for  men  and  women,  a  free-fchool  for 
the  education  of  fixty  boys,  and  two  charity-fchools  for 
fifty  boys  and  forty  girls.  The  manufactories  of  the 
town  are  inconfiderable,  and  chiefly  confilt  of  cabinet¬ 
making,  fpinning  of  twine,  cotton-printing,  and  weav¬ 
ing  of  fail-cloth.  Ship-building  Jias  been  greatly  encou¬ 
raged,  and  many  large  vefl'els  conftruCted,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Brookbank,  who  has  fent  fliips,  launched  at  his 
dock-yard,  to  London,  of  450  tons  burthen.  Lancafler 
trades  to  America  with  hard-ware  and  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  candles  is  exported 
to  the  Weft  Indies;  forty  or  fifty  Ihips  trade  alfo  to  Nor¬ 
way.  It  appears,  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  entries,  that  in 
the  year  1799  fifty-two  vefl'els  cleared  out  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  with  cargoes  to  the  value  of  two  millions  and  half 
pounds  fterling.  The  Cuftom-houfe  is  a  fmall  neat  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  portico  fupported  by  four  Ionic  columns,  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  height,  each  a  Angle  ftone.  The  Town-hall 
is  a  large  commodious  edifice  ;  in  the  council  room  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  lord  Nelfon',  painted  by  Mr.  Lonf- 
dale,  an  arlift  of  talents,  who  is  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  prefented  it  to  the  corporation,  who  have  alfo  a  fimi- 
lar  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  return  to  parliament  in  the  year  1801,  Lancafter 
is  Itated  to  contain  1611  houfes,  and  9030  inhabitants. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednelday  and  Saturday  ;  and  here 
are  three  annual  fairs. 

The  borough  of  Lancafter  originated  from  a  grant, 
made  in  the  4th  of  Richard  I.  and  members  were  firft  lent 
to  parliament  23  Edward  I.  Returns  were  alfo  made  at 
various  periods  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  ;  after  which 
there  were  none  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  the 
privilege  was  reftored.  The  corporation  is  compofed  of 
a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
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capital  burgefles,  twelve  common  burgefles,  a  town-clerk, 
and  two  ferjeants.  By  the  charter,  freemen  only  have  a 
vote;  but  the  molt  glaring  corruption  lies  in  making  thofe 
freemen.  A  freeman’s  Ion,  or  a  freeman’s  apprentice, 
within  the  borough,  is  entitled  to  take  up  his  freedom 
whenever  he  pleafes,  on  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor 
or  bailiff  il.  7s.  6d.  This  fum  is  moft  generally  paid  by 
the  oppofing  candidate,  and  the  greateft  number  of  free¬ 
men,  thus  made,  turns  the  fcale  of  the  eleftion.  Hence, 
as  fhip-building  and  the  cabinet-bufinefs  are  the  only  ma¬ 
nufactories  there,  he  who  has  moft  fhips  to  build  or  repair, 
or  he  who  will  lay  out  a  few  hundreds  in  mahogany  fur¬ 
niture,  is  moft  likely  to  carry  his  election.  The  journey¬ 
men  are  at  the  command  of  their  mafters ;  they  get  in¬ 
toxicated  during  the  canvas;  and,  having  ten  (hillings  to 
eat  and  drink  on  the  day  of  election,  they  give  a  Ihout, 
and  go  quietly  to  work  again. 

By  means  of  inland  navigation,  Lancafter  has  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See.  although 
fuch  extenfive  communication,  when  it  was  firft  fuggefted, 
was  confidered  by  many  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 
About  one  mile  north-eaft  of  the  town  is  a  grand  aque- 
duCt-bridge,  which  conveys  the  Lancafter  canal  over  the 
river  Lune.  This  ftupendous  fabric  was  defigned  and 
fuccefsfully  executed  by  Mr.  John  Rennie,  civil  engineer, 
who  has  hereby  difplayed  much  (kill  and  fcience  in  this 
and  feveral  other  fimilar  works.  The  bridge  confifts  of 
five  circular  arches,  each  of  feventy  feet  fpan,  rifing  thir¬ 
ty-nine  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  river.  The  peculiar 
difficulties  which  the  architect  had  to  encounter,  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  made  it  neceflary  to  have  a  foundation, 
a  flooring  of  timber,  which  alone  coft  15,0001.  The  fu- 
perftruCture  came  to  double  that  fum. 

Near  Lancafter  is  Halton-hall  the  feat  of  W.  B.  Brad- 
fliaw,  efq.  and  Halton-park,  of  Thomas  Bateman,  efq. 
The  demefnes  belonging  to  the  manor  confift  of  130  acres 
tythe-free.  It  has  a  water  corn-mill  and  a  falmon-filhery  in 
the  river Loyne ;  and  agood  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  three  mile-ftone,  on  the  road  to  Hornby,  (fee 
vol.  x.)  there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  vale  of  Lonfdale. 
To  fee  the  view  in  perfection,  you  mull  go  into  a  field  on 
the  left ;  here  Ingleborough,  behind  a  variety  of  fmaller 
mountains,  makes  the  back-ground  of  the  profpeCt.  On 
each  hand  of  the  middle  diftance  rife  two  hoping  hills; 
the  left  clothed  with  thick  woods,  and  the  right  with  va¬ 
riegated  rocks  and  herbage.  Between  them,  in  the  richeft 
valleys,  the  Lune  ferpentines  for  many  miles,  and  comes 
forth  ample  and  clear  through  a  well-wooded  and  richly- 
paftured  fore-ground ;  every  feature  which  conftitutes  a 
perfect  landfcape  of  the  extenfive  fort  is  here,  not  only 
boldly  marked,  but  alfo  in  its  belt  pofition. 

From  Lancafter  to  Heft-bank  is  three  miles.  Set  out 
with  the  Ulverftone  carriers  at  the  ftated  hour,  or  take  a 
guide  for  the  fands  that  fucceed,  called  Lancafter  Sands, 
and  which  are  nine  miles  over.  On  a  fine  day  there  is 
not  a  more  pleafant  fea-fide  journey  in  the  kingdom.  On. 
the  right  a  bold  fliore,  deeply  indented  in  fome  places, 
and  opening  into  bays  in  others  5  valleys  that  Itretch  far 
into  the  country,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  hanging 
grounds  cut  into  inclofures  ;  interfperfed  with  groves  and 
woods;  adorned  with  fequeftered  cots,  farms,  villages, 
churches,  and  caftles  ;  mountains  behind  mountains,  and 
others  again  juft  leen  over  them,  clofe  the  fore-fcene. 
Peel  Caftle,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  bay,  rears  its  ve¬ 
nerable  head  above  the  tide  ;  in  front  appears  a  fine  (weep 
of  country  Hoping  to  the  fouth  ;  to  the  right  YVater-cragg 
prefents  itfelf  in  a  hold  ftyle.  On  its  arched  fummit  are 
the  veftiges  of  a  fquare  encampment,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
beacon.  Thefe  grounds,  bearing  from  the  eye  for  many 
miles,  variegated  in  a  very  plealing  form  by  woods  and 
rocks,  are  terminated  by  cloud-topped  Ingleborough.  A 
little  farther  on  the  fame  hand,  another  vale  opens  to  the 
fands,  and  (hows  a  broken  ridge  of  rocks,  and  beyond 
them  groups  of  mountains  towering  to  the  iky.  Caftle- 
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fteads,  a  pyramidal  hill  that  rifes  above  the  ftation  at  Ken¬ 
dal,  is  now  in  fight;  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ftands  Arn- 
jfide  Tower,  once  a  manfion  of  the  Stanleys.  The  Cart- 
mel  coaft  now,  as  you  advance,  becomes  more  pleafing; 
between  that  and  Silverdale-nab,  (a  mountain  of  naked 
grey  rocks,)  is  a  great  break  in  the  coaft,  and  through  the 
opening  the  river  Kennet  rolls  its  waters  to  join  the  tide. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  geftuary  are  two  beautiful  conical 
illes,  clothed  with  wood  and  verdure;  as  you  advance  to¬ 
wards  them,  they  feem  to  change  their  pofition,  and  hence 
often  vary  their  appearance.  At  the  lame  time  a  grand 
view  opens  of  the  Weftmoreland  mountains,  tumbled  about 
in  a  moll  furprifing  manner.  At  the  head  of  the  aeftu- 
ary,  under  a  beautiful  green  hill,  Hoverftiam  village  and 
church  appear  in  fine  perfpeftive.  To  the  north,  Whit- 
barrow  fear,  a  huge  arched  and  bended  cliff  of  an  im- 
jmenfe  height,  fhows  its  ftorm-beaten  front ;  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  is  a  mixture  of  rocks,  woods,  and  cultivated 
patches,  that  form  a  romantic  view.  At  the  fide  of  the 
Eau,  or  River  of  the  Sands,  a  guide  on  horfeback,  called 
the  Carter,  is  in  waiting  to  conduct  paffengers  over  the 
ford  ;  the  priory  of  Cartmel  was  charged  with  this  im¬ 
portant  office,  and  had  fynodals  and  Peter-pence  allowed 
towards  its  maintenance.  Since  the  diffolution  of  the 
priory,  it  is  held  by  patent  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and 
the  falaries,  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  are  paid  by  the 
receiver-general. 

Being  provided  with  proper  guides,  crofting  of  the 
lands  in  fummer  is  thought  a  journey  of  little  more  dan¬ 
ger  than  any  other  ;  but  thofe  who  wiffi  to  avoid  them 
may  eafily  go  in  one  day  round  Ulverftone,  by  the  head 
of  the  asftuary.  The  roads  are  in  general  very  good,  the 
ride  about  thirty-feven  miles,  and  not  wanting  in  the  na¬ 
tural  variety  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  route  will  be 
thus:  from  Lancafter  to  Bolton  four  miles ;  from  the 
Thwaites,  a  little  beyond  the  town,  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  Lancafter  fands  and  the  northern  mountains  ;  from 
thence  to  Burton,  feven  miles.  The-  old  venerable  build¬ 
ing  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  road,  about  two  miles 
fhort  of  Burton,  is  Borwick-liall,  formerly  the  refidence 
of  fir  Robert  Bindlafs,  but  now  only  a  farm-houfe.  From 
thence  go  to  Millthrop,  four  miles  ;  there  you  fee  Dallum 
Tower ;  alfo  a  bold  water-fall  of  the  river  at  Beetham- 
jnill.  From  Millthrop  you  come  to  Levans,  an  ancient 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  where  a  curious  fpecimen  of 
the  old  ftyle  of  gardening  may  be  feen,  as  laid  out  by  the 
gardener  of  king  James  II.  Two  miles  from  thence  you 
arrive  at  the  nearer  end  of  Long-caufeway,  at  Beathwaite- 
green.  One  mile  from  thence  you  come  to  the  Black- bull 
in  Witherflack.  From  Witherflack  you  come  to  Newton, 
over  the  hill  Tawtop,  four  miles.  Next  you  arrive  at 
Newby-bridge,  three  miles,  which  is  fituated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Windermere- water.  From  thence  you  come  to 
South,  on  the  common  turnpike  road,  three  miles  ;  but 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
through  a  valley  on  the  left  hand,  by  Back-barrow  and 
Low-wood  furnaces  and  iron-works,  which  are  very  ro¬ 
mantically  fituated.  From  Bouth  you  come  to  Penny- 
bridge,  two  miles ;  which  brings  you  into  the  track  of 
the  tour  by  Ulverftone,  now'  only  four  miles  diltant.  If, 
on  account  of  getting  poft-chaifes,  &c.  it  be  thought  more 
convenient  to  go  through  Kendal  to  Ulverftone,  the  jour¬ 
ney  will  be  about  feven  miles  more,  all  good  turnpike- 
road.  From  Burton,  where  the  two  roads  part  to  Kendal,  is 
eleven  miles;  and  from  Kendal  to  the  above-named  Nevv- 
by-bridge,  where  they  meet  again,  is  about  thirteen  miles. 
This  latter  ftage,  though  mountainous  and  uneven,  never- 
thelefs  in  many  refpefts  affords  an  agreeable  ride. 

What  moll  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller  are  not 
the  objefls  of  the  furrounding  country,  though  they  are 
fine,  but  the  fands  themfelves;  for,  when  the  traveller  has 
got  a  few  miles  from  the  lliore,  the  nature  of  the  plain  on 
which  he  treads  cannot  but  fuggeft  a  feries  of  ideas  of  a 
more  fublime  kind  than  thofe  of  rural  elegance,  and  which 
will  therefore  gain  a  fuperior  attention.  The  plain  is  then 
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feemingly  immenfe  in  extent,  continued  on  in  a  dead  le¬ 
vel,  and  uniform  in  appearance.  As  he  purfues  his  of- 
ten-tracklefs  way,  he  will  recolleft,  that  probably  but  a 
few  hours  before  the  whole  expanfe  w’as  covered  with 
fome  fathoms  of  water,  and  that  in  a  few  more  it  will  as 
certainly  be  covered  again  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  may  alfo 
perceive,  on  his  left  hand,  the  retreated  ocean  ready  to 
obey  the  myfterious  laws  of  its  irrefiftible  movement,  with¬ 
out  any  vilible  barrier  to  (lay  it  a  moment  where  it  is. 
Thefe  laft  confiderations,  though  they  may  not  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  alarm,  tnuft  yet  be  abletoroufe  the  mind  to  a  ftate 
of  more  than  ordinary  attention  ;  which,  co-operating 
with  the  other  fingular  ideas  of  the  profpeft,  muff  affect 
it  in  a  very  fublime  and  unufual  manner  :  this  the  bare 
appearance  of  the  fands  will  do;  but,  when  the  traveller 
reaches  the  fide  of  the  Eau,  thefe  affections  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increafed  ;  he  there  drops  down  a  gentle  defeent  to  the 
edge  of  abroad  and  feemingly-impaftabte  river,  where  the 
only  remains  he  can  perceive  of  the  furrounding  lands 
are  the  tops  of  diftant  mountains;  and  where  a  folitary 
being  on  horfeback,  like  fome  ancient  genius  of  the  deep, 
is  dei’eribed  hovering  on  its  brinks,  or  encountering  its 
ftream  with  gentle  fteps  in  order  to  conduft  him  through 
it.  When  fairly  entered  into  the  water,  if  a  ftranger  to 
this  feene,  and  he  do  not  feel  himfelf  touched  with  fome 
of  the  moli  pleafing  emotions,  we  fiiould  think  him  desti¬ 
tute  of  common  fenfibility  ;  for,  in  the  midlt  of  apparent- 
ly-great  danger,  he  will  foon  find  that  there  is  really 
none  at  all  ;  and  the  complacency  which  muft  naturally 
refult  from  this  confideration  will  be  heightened  to  an 
unufual  degree,  byoblerving,  during  his  pa  ftage,  the  anxi¬ 
ous  and  faithful  inftinft  of  his  beaft,  and  the  friendly 
behaviour  and  afpedt  of  his  guide.  All  the  fervour  of 
grateful  thankfulnefs  will  then  be  railed  ;  and  if,  with 
the  ufual  perquifite  to  his  venerable  conductor,  he  can 
forget  to  convey  his  bleffing,  who  would  not  conclude  him 
to  want  one  effential  requifite  for  properly  enjoying  the 
tour  of  the  lakes  ? 

There  is  a  cavern,  about  five  miles  from  Lancafter,  near 
the  road  to  Kirkby-Lonfdale,  called  Dunald  Mill  hole,  a 
curiofity  inferior  to  none  of  the  kind  in  Derbylhire.  It 
is  on  the  middle  of  a  large  common,  and  we  were  led  to 
it  by  a  brook  nearly  as  broad  as  the  New  River;  which, 
after  turning  a  corn-mill  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
runs  in  at  its  mouth  by  feveral  beautiful  cafcades,  conti¬ 
nuing  its  courfe  two  miles  under  a  large  mountain,  and 
at  laft  makes  its  appearance  again  near  Carnford,  a  village 
in  the  road  to  Kendal.  The  entrance  of  this  fubterrane- 
ous  channel  has  fomething  molt  pleafirigly  horrible  in  it ; 
from  the  mill  at  the  top  you  defeend  for  about  ten  yards 
perpendicular,  by  means  of  chinks  in  the  rocks,  and 
fhrubs  or  trees ;  the  road  is  then  almoft  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  leading  to  the  right,  a  little  winding,  till  you  have 
fome  hundreds  of  yards  thick,  of  rocks  and  minerals  above 
you.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded,  fometimes  through 
vaults  fo  capacious,  that  we  could  not  fee  either  roof  or 
fides ;  and  fometimes  on  all- fours,  from  its  narrownefs, 
ftill  following  the  brook,  which  entertained  us  with  a 
fort  of  harmony  well  fuiting  the  place  ;  for  the  different 
heights  of  its  falls  were  as  lo  many  keys  of  mufic,  which, 
all  being  conveyed  to  us  by.  the  amazing  echo,  greatly  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  majeftic  horror  which  furrounded  us.  In  our 
return,  we  were  more  particular  in  our  obfervations.  The 
lakes  (formed  by  the  brook  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  ca¬ 
verns)  realize  the  fabulous  Styx;  and  the  murmuring 
falls  from  one  rock  to  another  broke  the  rays  of  our  can¬ 
dles,  fo  as  to  form  the  mod  romantic  vibrations  and  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  variegated  roof.  The  fides  too  are  not 
lefs  remarkable  for  fine  colouring  ;  the  damps,  the  creeo- 
ing  vegetables,  and  the  learns  in  the  marble  and  lime- 
ftone  parts  of  the  rocks,  make  as  many  tints  as  are  feen 
in  the  rainbow,  and  are  covered  with  a  perpetual  varnifh 
from  the  faftrweeping  fprings  that  trickle  from  the  roof. 
The  curious  in  grottos,  cafcades,  &c.  might  here  obtain 
a  juft  tafte  of  nature.  When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth, 
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and  once  more  hailed  all  cheering  day -light,  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  uncouth  manner  in  which  nature  has 
thrown  together  thofe  huge  rocks  which  compofe  the  arch 
over  the  entrance;  but,  as  if  confcious  of  its  rudenefs,  fhe 
lias  clothed  it  with  trees  and  fhrubs  of  the  moll  various 
and  beautiful  verdure,  which  bend  downwards,  and  with 
their  leaves  cover  all  the  rugged  parts  of  the  rock. 

At  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  called  Warton-cragg,  men¬ 
tioned  before,  hands  an  agreeable  little  obfcure  town 
named  Warton,  upon  the  fide  of  a  lake,  where  is  a  good 
grammar- fc’nool,  with  accommodations,  and  a  library  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mailers  ;  which,  together  with  an  hof- 
pital  for  fix  poor  men,  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  then  bifhop  of  Durham,  in  1549,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  tranflated  to  York  ;  which  certainly  mult  have  been 
then  a  lee  of  very  great  value,  to  have  induced  him  to  quit 
Durham  for  it,  nctwithftanding  its  being  an  archbilliop- 
ric,  and  the  title  of  grace  annexed  to  its  prelate.  Here 
is  alfo  a  very  neat-built  church.  Guide  to  the  Lakes.  Briti/h 
DireElory.  Monthly  Mag.  Account  of  the  Town  of  Lancafer,\%o-j . 

LAN'CASTER,  a  populous  and  wealthy  county  of  the 
American  States,  in  the  inteiior  part  of  Pennfylvania,  ex¬ 
tending  fouth  to  the  Maryland  line.  It  is  about  forty- 
two  miles  fquare,  is  divided  into  25  town  (hips,  and  con¬ 
tains  566,240  acres  of  land,  and  36,147  inhabitants,  in¬ 
cluding  348  Haves.  The  lands  in  this  county  are  rich 
and  well  cultivated.  The  hills  in  the  northern  parts 
abound  with  iron  ore;  for  the  manufacturing  which,  two 
furnaces  and  eight  forges  have  been  ereCted.  The  fur¬ 
naces  manufacture  about  1200  tons  of  pigs  and  nearly 
that  number  of  bar-iron  annually.  Copper  and  lead  have 
alfo  been  found  here.  Chief  town,  LancaJler. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  eall  by 
Chefapeak  Bay,  and  fouth-weft  by  Rappahannock  river. 
It  is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  con¬ 
tains  5638  inhabitants,  of  whom  3336  are  Haves. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  county  of  Camden  diftriCt,  fouth 
Carolina,  lying  on  Lynche’s  Creek  and  Wateree  River. 
It 'contains  6302  inhabitants,  of  whom  4684  are  whites, 
and  1370  Haves. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  containing  upwards  of  900  houfes, 
a  court-houfe,  feveral  churches,  and  about  5000  fouls ; 
the  trade  is  confiderable  :  fifty-three  miles  weft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lat.  40.  4.  N.  Ion.  76.  20.  W. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  very  pleafant  poft-town  in  Worcef- 
ter  county,  Maffachufetts,  the  oldeft  in  the  county,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fettled  in  1645,  and  incorporated  in  1653.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  branch  of  Naftiua  River,  which  empties  into 
the  Merrimack.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  weft-north-welt  of 
Bofton,  four  miles  weft  of  Bolton,  and  fourteen  north-by- 
eaft  of  Worcefter.  The  lands  of  the  townlhip  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  and  thofe  of  Sterling  on  the  fouth-weft,  are  part  of 
the  traCl  called  Najkawogg  by  the  Indians.  In  the  north- 
eafterly  part  of  Lancalter  there  is  a  valuable,  and  perhaps 
inexhauftible.  Hate-pit,  furnilhing  Hates  for  houfes,  and 
excellent  Hones  for  tombs  and  graves.  No  Hates  equal 
to  thefe  have  yet  been  difeovered  in  the  United  States  : 
they  are  fent  to  Bofton,  and  exported  to  New  York,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  & c.  Two  principal  branches  of  Naftiua  river,  over 
which  are  nine  large  bridges,  water  this  town,  and  have 
on  the  banks  excellent  intervale-land.  Cumbery-pond 
in  this  town  is  obferved  to  rife  as  much  as  two  feet  juft 
before  a  florin  ;  and  Sandy-pond  rifes  in  a  dry  feafon. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  townlhip  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hamplhire,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  about 
forty-one  miles  above  Hanover.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1763. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  poft-town  of  South  Carolina,  thirty- 
fix  miles  from  Camden,  and  forty-feven  from  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

LAN'CASTER,  a  bay  or  found  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Bay,  in  North  America.  The  fouth- 
ernmoft  part  lies  in  lat.  74.  20.  N.  The  molt  northerly  is 
{jailed  Alderman  Jonas’s  Sound,  and  lies  in  lat.  76.  N. 

LAN'CAT,  a  river  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Sumatra, 
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which  runs  into  the  Ealtern  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  4.  5.  N. 
Ion.  98.  2.  E. 

LANCA'VY,  Lancahu'y,  or  Pu'lo  La'da,  an  ifland 
in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Queda  ;  about 
lixteen  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  eight  broad,  iat. 
6.  19.  N.  Ion.  99.  40.  E. 

LANCAYAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6. 25.  N.  Ion.  118.9.  E. 

LANCE,  f.  [Fr.  fromlancea,  Lat.]  A  long  fpear,  which, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  feems  to  have  been  generally  thrown 
from  the  hand,  as  by  the  Indians  at  this  day.  In  later 
times  the  combatants  thruft  them  againlt  each  other  on 
horfeback.  Spear;  javelin. — He  carried  his  lances ,  which, 
were  llrong,  to  give  a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav’lin  fall  in  vain, 

Nor  other  lance  nor  other  hope  remain  ; 

He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  fpear; 

In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there.  Pope. 

The  lance,  or  pike,  is  among  the  oldeft  weapons  record¬ 
ed  in  hiftory.  It  probably  originated  in  a  pole  or  Hake, 
fharpened  at  one  or  both  ends,  afterwards  armed  with  a 
head  of  flint,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  on  the  difeovery  and 
ufe  of  metals,  with  copper,  brafs,  or  iron.  Flint-heads, 
for  both  fpears  and  arrows,  are  frequently  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  ib  are  alfo  fpear,  jave¬ 
lin,  and  arrow,  heads,  of  a  metal  nearly  refembling  brafs. 
Long  fpears  and  lances  were  ufed  by  the  Saxons  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  both  horfe  and  foot,  but  particularly  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  latter,  who,  in  charging,  refted  the  butt  end  of  the 
lance  againlt  the  ai-9011,  or  bow  of  their  faddle ;  the  mail- 
armour  not  admitting  of  the  fixture  of  lance-refts,  as  was 
afterwards  praCtifed  on  the  cuirafs.  A  lance-rejl  was  a 
kind  of  moveable  iron  bracket,  fixed  to  the  right  fide  of 
the  cuirafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  lance.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  eftabliflied  ftandard 
for  the  length  or  thicknefs  of  the  ancient  lances,  or  the 
fize  or  form  of  their  heads ;  but  it  rather  feems,  that  every 
military  man  had  his  lance,  as  well  as  his  other  arms,  con- 
ltructed  of  the  dimenfions  that  bell  accorded  with  his 
ftrength  and  ftature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
heads  of  lances  and  fpears  were  always  made  of  the  beft 
tempered  fteel,  and  their  Haves  of  the  founded  afli,  whence 
the  writers  of  Latin  verfe  ufed  the  word  fraxinus  (Latin 
for  alh)  to  exprefs  a  lance  or  fpear.  Although  lances  and 
fpears  were  chiefly  the  weapons  of  horfemen,  they  were 
alfo  ufed  by  the  infantry  and  difmounted  knights,  to  keep 
off  the  cavalry;  for  this  purpofe  they  fixed  the  butts  in 
the  ground,  their  points  Hoping  towards  the  breads  of  the 
enemy’s  horfes.  In  tournaments,  the  knights  fometimes 
fought  on  foot  with  their  lances ;  in  which  cafe  it  was 
cuftomary  to  fliorten  them,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  ftaffi. 
Tilting-lances  differed  from  thofe  ufed  in  war,  both  in 
their  heads  and  ftaves  ;  the  heads  of  tilting-lances  being 
blunt,  or  occafionally  fitted  with  a  contrivance  to  prevent 
penetration,  called  coronel,  or  cronel,  from  its  refemblance 
to  a  crown.  The  ftaves  were  thick  at  the  butt-end,  taper¬ 
ing  off  gradually  to  the  point,  and  generally  fluted  ;  near 
the  butt-end  they  had  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
hand  :  the  front  of  it  was  defended  by  an  iron  plate,  call¬ 
ed  a  vam-plat ,  that  is,  an  avant-plate,  and  behind  it  was  a 
broad  iron  ring,  called  a  burr.  Thefe  handles  were  not 
confined  to  the  tilting-lance,  but  were  made  alfo  on  thofe 
defigned  for  war.  Fauchet  fays,  that  lances  of  this  kind 
were  notin  ufe  before  theyear  1300.  Gr of e  on  Ancient  Armour . 

To  LANCE,  v.  a.  To  pierce;  to  cut. — In  their  cruel 
worfhip  they  lance  themfelves  with  knives.  Glanville, 

With  his  prepared  fword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.  Shakejpeare. 

To  open  chirurgically  ;  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure.— ‘That 
differs  as  far  from  our  ufual  feverities,  as  the  lancings  of  a 
phyfician  do  from  the  wounds  of  an  adverfary.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

Fell  forrow’s  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lancith  not  the  fore.  Shakejpeare . 
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X.ANCE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Lat.  18.27.N.  Ion.  78.  14.  W. 

LAN'CE-BEARERS’  I'SLAND,  or  Isle  des  Lan- 
ciers,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  fo  named 
by  Monfieur  Bougainville  in  1768.  Lat.  18.28.  S.  Ion. 
138.  10.  W. 

LAN'CE  la  GRA'CE,  a  town  of  Louifiana:  feventy- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  New  Madrid.  Lat.  35.25.  N. 
Ion.  -90.  27.  W. 

LANCELLOT'TI  (John-Paul),  an  eminent  jurift,  was 
born  at  Perugia  about  the  year  1510.  He  kept  a  fchool 
of  law  at  his  native  place,  and  was  engaged  by  pope  Paul 
IV.  to  draw  up  an  inftitute  of  canon  law,  in  imitation  of 
juftinian’s  Inftitutes  of  civil  law.  This  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed  in  1563  ;  it  foon  went  through  feveral  editions,  and 
obtained  honourable  teftimonies  of  approbation  from  fe¬ 
veral  men  of  eminence  in  the  profelfion.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  body  of  canon  law,  and  ftill  retains  its  place  in  the 
recent  editions  of  that  compilation.  He  alfo  wrote  other 
treatifes  on  legal  fubjeCts,  and  a  life  of  Bartolus.  He  died 
at  Perugia  in  1591.  Morert. 

LAN  CELOT,  oi-  Lau'^celot,  a  Chriftian  and  fur- 
name  of  men. 

Lx4N'CELOT  (Claude),  author  of  feveral  ufeful  works 
in  grammar  and  the  preliminary  parts  of  learning,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1615.  The  abbe  de  St.  Cyran  perfuaded 
Jiim  to  join  the'  devout  folitaries  of  the  Port-Royal,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  teaching  mathematics  and  the 
languages  in  their  fchools,  till  they  were  fuppreffed  by 
the  government.  He  was  afterwards  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  the  young  princes  of  Conti.  The  death  of 
their  mother  deprived  him  of  this  office  ;  upon  which  he 
took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran. 
Some  diffenfions  which  arofe  in  this  monaftery  in  1680 
•produced  his  exile  to  Quimperle  in  Lower  Britany,  where 
he  continued  the  fame  aultere  and  afcetic  way  of  life  which 
lie  had  followed  in  the  feminary.  He  died  in  1695,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  fanCtity  as  well  as  learning.  The 
principal  writings  of  this  author  are,  1.  Nouvelle  Me- 
thode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Latine,  8vo.  1664:  this 
is  the  firft  work  of  the  kind  in  which  the  abfurd  practice 
of  teaching  the  rules  of  the  Latin  grammar  in  the  Latin 
language  is  exchanged  for  the  ufe  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 
It  alfo  contains  many  curious  and  ufeful  particulars  of 
information,  as  to  the  Roman  names,  coins,  &c.  2.  Nou¬ 
velle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Grecque,  1656, 
8vo.  This  and  the  preceding  have  been  often  reprinted 
with  improvements,  as  likewife  abridgments  of  them.  3. 
Le  Jardin  des  Racines  Grecques,  8vo.  1657.  4.  An  Ita¬ 

lian  and  Spanifh  Grammar.  5.  Grammaire  generale  et 
raifonnee,  i2mo.  an  excellent  work,  formed  on  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Arnauld  :  it  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  mo¬ 
dern  languages.  6.  Delectus  Epigrammatum,  2  vols. 
nmo.  1659,  with  a  preface  by  Nicole.  7.  Memoires  pour 
fervir  a  la  Vie  de  St.  „Cyran.  Moreri. 

LAN'CELY,  adj.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  Not  in  ufe. — He 
carried  his  lances,  which  were  ftrong,  to  give  a  laucely 
blow.  Sidney. 

LANCEOLATE,  adj.  Oblong,  and  gradually  taper¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  like  the  head  of  a  lance. 

LANCEPESA'DE,/  [from  Lancia  Jpezzata ,  Ital.  a  bro¬ 
ken  or  fpent  lance.]  Originally  a  man  at  arms,  or  trooper, 
who,  having  broken  his  lance  on  the  enemy,  and  loft  his 
horfe  in  fight,  was  entertained  as  a  volunteer  affiftant  to 
a  captain  of  foot,  receiving  pay  as  a  trooper,  until  he 
could  remount  himfelf.  But  at  length,  from  being  com¬ 
panion  to  the  captain,  he  was  degraded  to  be  an  affiftant 
to  the  corporal  ;  at  prefent  does  the  duty  of  that  officer, 
on  the  pay  of  a  private  foldier,  or  very  little  more  ;  and 
is  now  vulgarly  called  lance-corporal.  Turner's  Pallas  Ar- 
mata. 

LANCEROT'TA,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth  where  wideft. 
It  is  parted  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  afford  nothing 
J»at  pafture  for  cattle,  though  the  valleys  are  fruitful,  but 
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fandy,  and  thin  in  the  foil.  It  abounds  in  grain,  fruits, 
horned  cattle,  hares,  camels,  and  affes.  One  great  branch 
of  the  trade  of  Lancerotta  confifts  in  dried  goats’  flelb, 
which  the  inhabitants  fell  in  great  quantities  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  under  the  name  of  tujfmeta.  In  the  year 
1730,  a  volcano  broke  out  in  this  ifland.  Cayas,  called 
alfo  Rubicon,  and  Lancerotta,  the  principal  town,  con¬ 
tains  about  200  houfes.  It  has  feveral  havens  and  roads  ; 
but  there  is  one  at  the  north-eaft  end,  where  fhips  may 
come  in  from  the  northward,  and  lie  land-lockf  i  from  all 
winds  in  10,  15,  and  20,  fathoms.  The  point  of  the 
ifland  is  in  lat.  29.  8.  N.  Ion.  13.26.  W. 

LAN'CET,yi  \lancette,  Fr.  ]  A  fmall  pointed  chirur- 
gical  inftrument. — Hippocrates  faith,  blood-letting  ffiould 
be  done  with  broad  lancets  or  fwords,  in  order  to  make  a  , 
large  orifice  :  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then  was  byj 
ftabbing  or  pertnfion,  as  in  horfes.  Arbuthnot. 

LANCE'TI,yi  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
England  to  a  kind  of  vaffals,  who  were  obliged  to  work, 
for  the  lord  one  day  in  a  week,  from  Michaelmas  to  au¬ 
tumn,  either  with  fork,  fpade,  or  flail,  at  the  option  of  the 
lord. 

To  LANCII,  v.  a.  [ lancer ,  Fr.  This  word  is  too  often 
written  launch  :  it  is  only  a  vocal  corruption  of  lance.']  To 
dart;  to  caft  as  a  lance;  to  throw;  to  let  fly.  See  Tt 
Launch. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 

Unbleft  to  tread  that  interdicted  fliore  ; 

When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  fable  deeps 

Lanch'd  his  red  lightning  at  our  lcatter’d  ftiips.  Pope. 

LAN'CHE,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania  :  eleven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bergen. 

LAN'CHING,  f.  The  act  of  darting  any  thing  from 
the  hand  ;  of  putting  off  into  the  water  ;  of  taking  fcope 
on  any  fubjeft. 

LAN'CHESTER,  a  village  feven  miles  north-weft  of 
Durham,  in  the  Watling-ftreet  road,  on  the  top  of  one 
hill  over-looked  by  another,  and  was,  no  doubt,  formerly 
a  Roman  ftation.  It  alfo  appears  by  the  ruins  to  have 
been  much  larger  once  than  it  is  now,  and  to  have  been 
walled  round.  Here  is  a  handfome  church,  which  before 
the  Reformation  was  endowed  with  a  deanery  and  prebends. 

LANCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop, 
ereCted  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  :  eighty- 
five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Rome,  and  eighty-four  north 
of  Naples.  Lat.  42.12.  N.  Ion.  14.  20.  E. 

LANCIE'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Alava  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Vittoria. 

LANCIE'R,yi  A  foldier  armed  with  a  lance.  Phillips. 

LANCIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  lance,  and  fero ,  Lat.  t® 
bear.]  Bearing  a  lance;  carrying  a  fpear. 

To  LAN'CINATE,  v.  a.  [from  lancino,  Lat.]  To  tear; 
to  rend ;  to  lacerate. 

LANCINA'TION,  f.  Tearing;  laceration. 

LANC'ING,y.‘  The  a£t  of  opening  with  a  lancet ;  the 
wound  made  by  a  lancet. 

LAN'CING,  a  village  in  Suflex,  one  mile  from  Shore- 
ham  . 

LANCI'SI  (John-Maria),  an  eminent  Italian  phyfi- 
cian,  was  bom  of  a  family  in  trade  at  Rome,  in  1654. 
His  education  was  firft  directed,  under  the  fociety  of  je- 
fuits,  to  the  profeffion  of  theology  ;  but,  his  inclination 
being  turned  towards  medicine,  he  applied  with  great  ar¬ 
dour  to  all  the  itudies  connected  with  it,  and  in  1672  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philofophy  and  phyfic. 
In  1684  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
college  of  la  Sapienza:  he  afterwards  occupied  the  chairs 
of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine  in  the  fame  college. 
He  did  not  negleft  the  purfuits  of  polite  literature;  and 
the  celebrated  Academy  of  the  Arcadi,  at  Rome,  aggre¬ 
gated  him  to  their  fociety-.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  Naturas  Curioforum,  of  the  Inftitute 
of  Bologna,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  other 
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learned  bodies.  A  great  fobriety  of  regimen  preferred 
him  in  health  and  vigour  till  the  illnefs  which  brought 
his  life  to  a  clofe,  in  January  1710,  in  his  fixty-fixth year. 
This  phyfician  w-as  of  a  lively  and  cheerful^difpofition, 
humane,  and  prompt  to  perform  kind  offices;  able  and 
prudent  in  the  management  of  bufinefs;  polite,  affabie, 
and  pleafing  in  convention ;  eloquent  and  zealous  in 
promoting  the  interefts  of  fcience.  He  collefted  a  great 
library,  which,  during  his  life-time,  he  prei'ented  to  the 
Hofpital  of  the  Holy  Gboft,  for  the  public  ufe,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  that  of  the  young  phyficians'  and  i'urgeons_  at¬ 
tending  the  houfe.  Lancili  was  the  author  ol_  a  variety 
of  works,  feveral  of  them  valuable.  The  nioft  important 
are,  1.  De  fubitaneis  Mortibus,  lib.  ii.  1707,  4to.  written 
on  occafion  of  the  frequent  fudden  deaths  which  had  for 
fbrne  time  before  taken  place  at  Rome.  2.  De  nativis 
deque  adventitiis  Romani  cceli  qualitatibus,  cui  accedit 
Hiltoria  Epidemiae  Rheumaticse,  1711,  4to.  3.  De  noxiis 
Paludum  effluviis  eorumque  remediis,  2  vols.  4to.  1717  ; 
a  work  containing  many  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  infa- 
iubrity  of  marlhy  fituations,  and  the  means  of  rendering 
them  more  healthy.  4.  Quinque  Epidemiae  perniciofarum 
et  caftrenfium  Febrium,  printed  with  the  preceding.  He 
alfo  attended  to  the  epidemics  affecting  domeftic  animals, 
and  wrote  two  pieces  in  Italian  concerning  a  dil'eafe  pre¬ 
valent  among  cows  and  horfes.  In  anatomy  he  wrote  fe¬ 
veral  detached  differtations,  and  performed  a  very  ufeful 
fervice  to  the  fcience  in  general,  by  difcovering  the  loll 
copper-plates  of  Euftachius,  and  cauling  a  fet  of  tables 
from  them  to  be  publifhed  at  Rome,  1714,  folio.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  large  an#  valuable  work,  De  Motu 
Cordis  et  Aneurifmatibus,  Rom.  1728,  fol.  and  1745,  4to. 
A  colleftion  of  the  works  of  Lancifi,  hitherto  publilhed, 
was  printed  at  Rome,  in  4  vols.  4to.  1745,  and  his  Con¬ 
cilia  XLIX  Polthuma,  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1747,  4to. 
Fabroni.  Vit.  Italor. 

LANCIS'IA,/  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  inftituted 
by  Pontedra,  and  fo  named  in  honour  of  the  fubjeft  of 
the  preceding  article.  See  Cotula  ftrifta,  vol.v.  p.270. 

LANCKAW',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Thorn. 

LAN'CKE,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  Pomerelia,  on  the 
borders  of  Pomerania  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-well 
of  Fredeland. 

LANCK'HEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  : 
five  miles  north-eall  of  Kitzingen. 

LANCK'OWITZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  feven 
miles  well-north-welt  of  Voitzberg. 

LANCPOU',  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty  miles  long 
and  nine  ivide.  Lat.  32.  36.  N.  Ion.  84.  32.  E. 

LANCPOU',  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  32.  55.  N. 
Ion.  84.  34.  E. 

LANCTAN',  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  31.  52.  N. 
Ion.  85.  54.  E. 

LAND,/.  [Gothic,  Saxon,  &c.]  A  country  ;  a  region 
diffinft  from  other  countries. — The  chief  men  of  the  land 
had  great  authority;  though  the  government  was  monar¬ 
chical,  it  was  not  delpotic.  Broome's  Notes  on  theOdyjfey. 

Thy  ambition, 

Thou  fcarlet  fin,  robb’d  this  bewailing  land 

Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shakefpeare. 

Earth,  diltinft  from  water. — By  land  they  found  that  huge 
and  mighty  country.  Abbot. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  fea,  their  Herns  to  land. 

And  greet  with  greedy  joy  th’  Italian  itrand.  Dryden. 

It  is  often  ufed  in  compofition,  as  oppofed  to  fea. -—The 
princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  confirming  their 
knowledge,  feeing  wherein  the  lea-difctpline  differed  from 
the  landfervice,  they  had  pleafing  entertainment.  Sidney. — 
Necefiity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy  ;  and,  if  they 
have  but  land-room  or  lea-room,  they  find  fupplies  for  their 
hunger.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. — Ground;  furface  of  the 
place.  Unujual: 
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Beneath  his  fteely  cafque  he  felt  the  blow, 

And  roll’d,  with  limbs  relax’d,  along  the  land.  Pope. 
An  eftate  real  and  immoveable.— He  kept  himfelf  within 
the  bounds  of  loyalty,  and  enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Polonia.  Knolles. 

This  man  is  freed  from  fervile  hands. 

Of  hope  to  rife  or  fe3r  to  fall : 

Lord  of  himfelf,  though  not  of  lands  ; 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Wotton. 

Nation  ;  people  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  : 

Thefe  anfwers,  in  the  filent  night  receiv’d, 

The  king  himfelf  divulg’d,  the  land  believ’d.  Dryden . 

Urine;  [hlonb,  Sax.] — Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarfc 
exprelfion  in  the  cant  (train,  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but 
fince  laid  afide  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  of  a  man’s  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word  for 
urine;  and  to  Hop  the  common  paffages  and  functions  of 
nature  is  to  kill.  Hanmer. 

You  are  abus’d,  and  by  fome  putter-on 

That  will  be  damn’d  for’t.  Would  I  knew  the  villain  ; 

I  would  land-damn  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Land,  in  law,  fignifies  generally  not  only  arable  ground, 
meadow,  pallure,  woods,  moors,  waters,  See.  but  alfo  mef- 
fuages  and  houfes ;  for,  in  conveying  the  land,  the  build- 
jugs  pafs  with  it.  Co.  Lit.  4, 19.  In  amore  reftrained  fenfe 
it  is  arable  ground  ;  and  the  land  of  every  man  is  faid  in 
the  law  to  be  incloled  from  that  of  others,  though  it  lie 
in  the  open  field  ;  lo  that,  for  any  trefpafs  therein,  he  (ball 
have  the  writ  quare  claufum  fregit ,  (Sc.  In  a  grant,  land 
may  extend  to  meadow,  or  pallure,  See.  but,  in  writs 
and  pleadings,  it  fignifies  arable  only.  1  Vent.  260.  Land, 
or  earth,  hath  in  law  a  great  extent  upwards;  for,  cujm 
tjl  folum,  ejus  ejl  ufque  ad  caelum.  Co.  9  Rep, 

To  LAND,  v.  a.  To  fet  on  fliore  : 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 

To  thee,  O  facred  (hip,  be  kind. 

Thy  committed  pledge  reftore. 

And  land  him  fafely  on  the  Ihore.  Dryden . 

To  LAND,  v.n.  To  come  to  fhore.— Land  ye  not,  none 
of  you  ;  and  provide  to  be  gone  from  this  coall  within 
iixteen  days.  Bacon. 

I  land,  with  hicklefs  omens :  then  adore 

Their  gods.  Dryden's  ALneid, 

LAND'-BOC,  f.  [Saxon.]  The  deed  or  charter  by 
which  lands  were  held.  Obfolete. 

LAND'-BRED,  adj.  Born  in  a  certain  country,  bred 
in  a  certain  country.  Spenfer. 

LAND'-CAPE,/  A  promontory,  a  headland. 

LAND'-  CHEAP,  J.  A  fine  paid  in  fome  places  on  the 
alienation  of  lands. 

LAND'-CRAB,  f.  A  kind  of  crab  common  in  the 
illand  of  Barbadoes.  See  Cancer  ruricola,  vol.  iii.  p.  706. 

To  LAND'-DAM,  v.  a.  [from  lanb,  Sax.  urine,  and 
dam.']  To  Hop  the  courfeof  the  urine;  to  kill.  Shakefpeare . 

LAND’S  EN'D,  the  weftern  extremity  of  England  and 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  called  by  Ptolemy  Bolerium,  and 
by  Diodorus  Bderivm  ;  perhaps,  fays  Camden,  from  the 
Britilh  word  pell,  which  fignifies  “  molt  remote.”  The 
Britilh  bards  called  it  Penrighuaed,  or  the  Promontory  of 
Blood  ;  and  their  hiftorians  Penwith,  or  Promontory  to  the 
Left.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  named  Penwiihfeort ;  and  by 
the  inhabitants  Pen  von  Las,  or  the  Land’s  End.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  point  ran  farther  out  into  the  fea, 
and  that  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  water  was  called 
Lionefs.  On  the  outermofl  rocks  at  low  water  are  to  be 
feen  veins  of  lead  and  copper;  and  the  neighbouring  in¬ 
habitants  fay  a  light-houfe  flood  on  it  formerly  :  ten  miles 
fouth-iveft  of  Penzance.  Lat.  50.  4.  N.  Ion.  5.42.  W. 

LAND’S  EN'D,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  illand  of  Sheppey  ;  four  miles  north  of  Sheer- 
nefs. 

LAND'-FALL* 
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LAND'-FALL,  /  A  fudden  tranflatioil  of  property  in 
land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man.  A  conjecture  of  being 
within  fight  of  land  ;  the  a£l  of  falling  in  with  the  land. 

LAND'-FLOOD,  f.  Inundation. — Apprehenfions  of 
the  affections  of  Kent,  and  all  other  places,  looked  like 
a  land-flood,  that  might  roll  they  knew  not  how  far.  Cla¬ 
rendon. 

LAND-FOR'CES,  f.  Warlike  powers  not  naval  ;  fol- 
diers  that  ferve  on  land. — We  behold  in  France  the  greatelt 
land-forces  that  have  ever  been  known  under  any  chriltian 
prince.  Temple. 

LAND'-GABEL,  f.  A  tax  or  rent  iffuing  out  of  land. 
Spelman  fays  it  was  originally  a  penny  forevery  boufe.  This 
land-gabel,  or  land-gavel,  in  the  regljler  of  Domefday, 
was  a  quit-rent  for  the  fite  of  a  lioule,  or  the  land  where¬ 
on  it  flood,  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  ground-rent. 

LAN'D'-GUARD,y.'  A  fort  of  fence  or  embarkment 
conftruCled  of  ftones,  wood,  or  other  materials,  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  brooks,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
overflowing  and  carrying  away  the  land.  The  cafes  in 
which  they  become  more  particularly  neceflary,  are  where 
they  are  confined  in  the  parts  where  they  are  required  to 
bend,  by  rocks  or  other  means,  to  an  unaltered  channel; 
it  often  takes  place  in  hilly  fituations,  and  where  deep 
pools  occur  in  fuch  parts  at  low  water,  fo  as  to  render  it 
difficult  or  impoffible  to  pro  vide  a  good  foundation  for  a  pier. 

LAND'-HERD,  f.  Cattle  grazing  on  land: 

Thefe  fame,  the  fhepherd  told  me,  were  the  fields 
In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  land-herds  fed.  Spenfcr. 

LAND'-HOLDER,  f  One  who  holds  lands. — Money, 
as  neceflary  to  trade,  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  hands 
that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- holder ;  and,  if  this  man 
wants  money,  the  manufacture  is  not  made,  and  fo  the 
trade  is  loft.  Locke. 

LAND  -JOBBER,  f.  One  who  buys  and  fells  land  for 
other  men. — If  your  matter  be  a  minifter  of  ftate,  let  him 
be  at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of  new 
funds.  Swift. 

LAND'-LAYED,  adj.  [a  fea  term.]  Having  the  land 
juft  out  of  fight. 

LAND'-LOCKED,  adj.  Shut  in  orenclofed  with  land. 
— There  are  few  natural  parts  better  land-locked ,  and  clofed 
-on  all  fides,  than  this  feems  to  have  been.  Add fon  on  Italy. 

LAND'-LOPER,  f.  \_land,  and  lopen,  Dut.]  A  landman; 
a  term  of  reproach  ufed  by  feamen  of  thofe  who  pafs  their 
lives  on  fliore.  Corrupted  into  land-lubber. 

LAND'-MARK,  /  Any  thing  fet  up  to  preferve  the 
boundaries  of  land. — The  land  marks  by  which  places  in 
the  church  had  been  known  were  removed.  Clarendon. 
Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right ; 

For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryden. 

Land-mark,  at  fea,  is  any  mountain,  rock,  fteeple, 
windmill,  tree,  or  the  like,  near  the  fea-fide,  which  ferve 
to  direct  fhips  pafling  by  how  to  fleer,  fo  as  to  avoid  cer¬ 
tain  dangers,  be  they  rocks,  flioals,  whirlpools,  &c. 

LAND'-REEVE,  f.  A  perfon  whofe  bufinels  it  is  to 
overlook  certain  parts  of  a  farm  or  eftate  ;  to  attend,  not 
only  to  the  woods  and  hedge-timber,  but  alfo  to  the  ftate 
of  the  fences,  gates,  buildings,  private  roads,  drift-ways, 
and  water-courles  :  and  likewife  to  the  flocking  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  encroachments  of  every  kind;  as  well  as  to 
prevent  or  deteCl  wafte  and  fpoil  in  general,  whether  by 
the  tenants  of  the  eftate,  or  others ;  and  to  report  the 
lame  to  the  manager  or  land-fteward.  AClive  intelligent 
tenants,  of  known  integrity,  are  generally  the  moft  fuita- 
hle  perfons  for  having  the  management  of  this  fort  of  trull 
confided  in  them. 

LAND'-SPRINGS,  f.  Such  as  rife,  or  are  produced  in 
lands,  at  fome  confiderable  depth,  from  the  water  being 
obftrufted  in  its  defcent  by  fome  fort  of  impenetrable  ma¬ 
terial,  as  clay,  &c.  and  thus  forced  up  to  the  furface, 
where  it  breaks  or  oozes  out,  having  different  appearances, 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which 
it  occurs. 

LAND'-STEWARD,  f.  The  common  name  of  a  perfon 
who  overlooks  or  ha's  the  management  of  a  farm  or  eftate. 
The  number,  defcription,  and  qualities,  of  land-ftewards 
nnift  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  property,  and  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  With  an  ample  fnare  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
they  ought  to  have  a  thorough  infight  into  the  nature  of 
every  improvement  of  which  eftates  may  be  capable,  whe¬ 
ther  upon  or  beneath  the  furface;  or  from  its  local  fitua¬ 
tion,  whether  inland  or  upon  the  fea-coaft.  They  fliouid 
be  well  verfed  in,  and  qualified  to  fuperintend,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  wafte  lands,  the  difpofal  of  timber,  the  eradica¬ 
tion  or  planting  of  woods,  irrigation  and  warping,  drain¬ 
age,  embankment,  and  the  recovery  of  land  from  the  fea, 
the  cutting  of  canals,  the  laying  out  and  repairing  of 
roads,  the  conftru&ion  of  bridges,  mills,  and  engines;  and 
be  pofl'efi'ed  of  a  confiderable  ikill  in  rural  architecture  of 
every  kind.  Nor  is  it  lefs  neceflary  that  they  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  all  the  various  methods  i:i 
which  inoney-bufinefs  is  tranfafled  ;  together  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  bargaining  in  the  purchafe  or  Tales  of  eftates. 
Their  intelligence  ought  alfo  to  extend  to  the  valuable 
inventions  and  improvements  of  other  countries,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  their  own  ;  which,  whether  in  the  mechanical 
or  agricultural  relation,  they  fliouid  life  their  beft  means 
to  introduce,  and  Fairly  experiment  upon  the  eftates  un¬ 
der  their  care,  with  the  honourable  and  patriotic  views 
both  of  private  and  national  benefit.  In  fliort,  with  fujfi- 
cient  honcjly,  a  mind  amply  replenilhed,  a  cool,  deliberate, 
and  calculating,  head,  and  a  quick  difcernment,  they  fliouid 
lay  hold  of  every  occafion,  as  it  fprings,  to  enhance  the 
worth,  the  reputation,  and  the  embellithment,  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  committed  to  their  charge. 

It  is  remarked,  by  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Landed  Pro¬ 
perty,  that  on  a  large  eftate  arefident  manager  is  generally- 
found,  “  a  land-fteward,  a  man  who  has  fome  knowledge 
of  what  is  termed  country-bufinefs,  and  who  afts,  under 
the  controul  of  his  employer,  or  of  a  confidential  friend 
who  is  more  converfant  in  rural  concerns,  or  perhaps  of 
a  law-agent  who  knows  lefs  of  them  and  that  fuch  re- 
fiding  fteward,  efpecially  of  a  detached  eftate,  which  lies 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  refidence  of  its  proprietor,  afts 
without  controul.  In  this  cafe,  if  he  is  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  integrity,  he  becomes,  at  lead  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tenantry,  a  fuperior  being;  frequently,  in  their  minds,  a 
more  exalted  character  than  their  landlord, — than  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himfelf,  who,  perhaps,  never  defigned  to  glance 
his  eye  upon  them  or  their  lands.”  But  that,  “on  the 
contrary,  if  l’uch  poffeffory  manager  wants  thofe  requifite 
qualifications,  the  confequence  becomes  mifchievous  to 
the  lands,  their  occupiers,  their  proprietor,  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  unprincipled  agent  has  an  intereft  in  the 
derangement  of  the  eftate,  and  the  ruin  which  will  follow, 
and  is  fuffered  to  make  ufe  of  it,  the  crime  of  neglefl,  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor,  might  well  be  cognizable  as  a 
crime  againft  the  public.” 

LAND-SURVEY'.OR,  /.  One  whofe  bufinefs  is  the 
planning  and  fiirveying  of  lands  or  eftates. 

LAND'-TAX,  f.  Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houfes. — If 
mortgages  were  regiilered,  land-taxes  might  reach  the 
lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Locke. 

The  land-tax,  in  its  modern  thape,  has  fuperfeded  all 
the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or  perfons  in 
refpeft  of  their  property’,  whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths, 
fubftdies  on  land,  hydages,  fcutages,  or  talliages;  a  fliort 
explication  of  which  will,  however,  greatly  aflift  us  in 
underftanding  our  ancient  laws  and  hiflory. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iffuing  out 
of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by  parlia¬ 
ment.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part 
of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the  fubjeft  ;  when  fuch 
moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates,  were  a  very  different  and 
N  n  a  much 
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a  much  lef$  considerable  thing  than  what  they  ufually  are 
at  this  day.  Tenths  are  feid  to  have  been  firft  granted 
under  Henry  II.  who  took  advantage  of  the  fafhionable 
zeal  for  croifades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenfe  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Paleftine, 
which  he  really  or  feerningly  had  projected  againft  Sala- 
din  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was  originally 
denominated  the  Saladin-tentk.  But  afterwards  fifteenths 
were  more  ufually  granted  than  tenths.  Originally  the 
amount  of  thefe  taxes  was  uncertain,  being  levied  by  af- 
ieffments  new  made  at  every  frc-fh  grant  of  the  commons, 
a  commifiion  for  which  is  preferved  by  Matthew  Paris  ; 
but  it  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Edward  III.  when,  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  com- 
miffion,  new  taxations  were  made  of  every  townlhip,  bo¬ 
rough,  and  city,  in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  which  rate  was,  at  that  time,  the  fifteenth  part 
of  the  value  of  every  townlhip,  the  whole  amounting  to 
about  29,000k  and  therefore  it  lfill  kept  up  the  name  of 
a  fifteenth,  when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money 
and  the  increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be 
in  a  very  different  fituation.  So  that  when,  of  lateryears, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parilh 
in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it ;  that 
is,  the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  afieffed  by  the  fame 
aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  and  then  raifed  it  by  a 
rate  among  themfelves,  and  returned  it  into  the  royal  ex¬ 
chequer. 

The  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  nature  of  a  modern 
land-tax;  for  we  may  trace  up  the  origin  of  that  charge 
as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  military  tenures  ; 
when  every  tenant  of  a  knight’s  fee  was  bound,  if  called 
upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army  for  forty  days  in 
every  year.  But,  this  perfonal  attendance  growing  trou- 
blefome  in  many  refpects,  the  tenants  found  means  of 
Compounding  for  it,  firft  by  fending  others  in  their  Head, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  by  making  a  pecuniary  fetisfaflion 
to  the  crown  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  at 
lalt  came  to  be  levied  by  alfelTments,  at  fo  much  for  every 
knight’s  fee,  under  the  name  of feutages ;  which  appear  to 
have  been  levied  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe,  and 
were  then  (fir  William  Blackltone  apprehends)  mere  ar¬ 
bitrary  compofitions,  as  the  king  and  the  fubjeCt  could 
agree.  But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  abufed  into 
a  means  of  oppreffion,  (by  levying  feutages  on  the  land¬ 
holders  by  the  king’s  authority  only,  whenever  our  kings 
went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary  troops  and  pay 
their  contingent  expenfes,)  it  became  thereupon  a  matter 
of  national  complaint ;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to  pro- 
mile,  in  his  Magna  Charta,  that  no  feutage  Ihould  be  im- 
pofed  without  the  confent  of  the  common  council  of  the 
realm. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  feutages  upon  knight’s  fees 
were  the  alfelTments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands,  and 
of  talliage  upon  cities  and  boroughs.  But  they  all  gradu¬ 
ally  fell  into  difufe,  upon  the  introduction  of  fubfidies , 
about  the  time  of  king  Richard  II.  and  king  Henry  IV. 
Thefe  were  a  tax,  not  immediately  impofed  upon  property, 
but  upon  perfons  in  refpeCt  of  their  reputed  eftates,  after 
the  nominal  rate  of  4.S.  in  the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  6d. 
for  goods  ;  and  for  thofe  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion. 
But  this  affelfment  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  ancient 
valuation,  wherein  the  computation  was  fo  very  moderate, 
and  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  low,  that  one  fubfidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fir  Edward  Coke,  amount  to  more  than  70,0001. 
whereas  a  moderate  land-tax  at  the  feme  rate  produces  two 
millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant  more 
than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time;  but  this 
rule  was  broken  through  for  the  firft  time  on  a  very  prelf- 
ing  occafion,  the  Spanilh  invafion  in  1588  ;  when  the  par¬ 
liament  gave  queen  Elizabeth  two  fubfidies  and  four-fif¬ 
teenths.  Afterwards,  as  money  funk  in  value,  more  fub¬ 
fidies  were  given ;  and  we  have  an  inftance,  in  the  lirft 


parliament  of  1640,  of  the  king's  defiring  twelve  fubfidies 
of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in  three  years  ;  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  ftartling  propofel ;  though  lord  Claren¬ 
don  tells  11s,  that  the  fpeaker,  ferjeant  Glanville,  made  it 
manifeft  to  the  houfe,  how  very  inconfiderable  a  fum 
twelve  fubfidies  amounted  to,  by  telling  them  he  had  com¬ 
puted  what  he  was  to  pay  for  them  ;  and,  when  he  named 
the  fum,  he  being  known  to  be  poflefied  of  a  great  eftate, 
it  feemed  not  worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  calculation,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  total 
amount  of  thefe  twelve  fubfidies,  to  be  raifed  in  three  years, 
is  lefs  than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  a  land-tax  of 
as.  in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  feutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies,  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  fpiritual  preferments;  thofe 
being  ufually  taxed  at  the  feme  time  by  the  clergy  them¬ 
felves  in  convocation  ;  which  grants  of  the  clergy  were 
confirmed  in  parliament  ;  otherwife  they  were  illegal,  and 
not  binding  ;  as  the  lame  noble  writer  obferves  of  the  fub¬ 
fidies  granted  by  the  convocation,  which  continued  fitting 
after  the  diflolution  of  the  firft  parliament  in  1640.  A 
fubfidy  granted  by  the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in 
the  king’s  books  ;  and  amounted,  fir  Edward  Coke  tells 
us,  to  about  20,oool.  While  this  cuftom  continued,  con¬ 
vocations  were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parliaments'; 
but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  clergy,  were  thofe 
confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c.  10.  fince  which  ano¬ 
ther  method  of  taxation  has  generally  prevailed,  which 
takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  ;  in  recompenfe  for 
which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have  from  that  period  been 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  the  knights  of  the  (hire  5 
and  thenceforward  alfo  the  praftice  of  giving  ecclefiafticai 
fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  total  difufe. 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiffioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having  no  other 
fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their  meafures, 
introduced  the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and  monthly  afi- 
fefiinents  of  a  fpecific  fum  upon  the  feveral  counties  of 
the  kingdom;  to  be  levied  by  a  pound-rate  on  lands  and 
perfonal  eftates;  which  were  occafionally  continued  dur- 
ingthe  whole  ufurpation,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  iao,oool. 
a-month,  fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  Thele  periodical 
alfelTments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  feutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  a  land-tax ;  and  the  alfelTments  were 
fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.  Yet  a  popular  opinion  has 
prevailed,  that  the  land-tax  was  firft  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  becaufe  in  the  year  1 69a  a  new 
alfelfment  or  valuation  of  eftates  was  made  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  which,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect  onea; 
had  this  effeft,  that  a  fupply  of  500,000k  was  equal  to  is. 
in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land-tax  has 
continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjeff ;  about  half 
the  time  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at  3s.  fometimes 
at  2s.  twice  at  is.  but  without  any  total  intermiffion. 
The  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  the  pound;  being  equi¬ 
valent  to  twenty-three  ancient  fubfidies,  and  amounting 
annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 
The  method  of  railing  it  is  by  charging  a  particular  fum 
upon  each  county,  according  to  the  valuation  given  in 
A.D.  1692;  and  this  fum  is  alfelfed  and  raifed  upon  indi¬ 
viduals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as  well  as  real,  being  liable 
thereto)  by  commiffioners  appointed  in  the  aft,  being  the 
principal  landholders  in  the  county  and  their  officers. 

Redemption  of  the  Land-tax . — The  fum  fixed  by  38  Geo. 
III.  c.  5.  to  be  paid  for  the  land-tax  in  Great  Britain  is 
2,037,627k  9s.  o^d.  which  is  now  made  perpetual.  To 
this  time  the  land-tax  afts  had  been  annual;  but,  by  3$ 
Geo.  III.  c.  60,  after  reciting  that  it  may  materially  con¬ 
duce  to  Strengthen  public  credit,  that  the  duty  now  pay- 
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able  for  one  year  on  land  ffiould  be  made  perpetual,  fub¬ 
jeft  to  redemption  by  purchafe  on  conditions  herein  fet 
forth  5  it  was  enafted,  that  the  feveral  fum-s  charged  by 
virtue  of  an  aft  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  granting  an  aid  for 
the  fervice  of  the  year  1798,  on  the  refpeftive  counties, 
& c.  in  refpeft  of  the  manors,  meffuage?,  &e.  to  be  railed 
and  paid  within  one  year,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1798, 
lhall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term,  (allowing  for 
certain  fpecified  exceptions,)  continue,  and  be  railed  and 
paid  after  the  2 5th  of  March  in  every  year  for  ever.  And 
all  powers  and  provifions  contained  in  the  faid  aft  lhall 
be  in  full  force,  and  be  duly  executed  ;  fubjeft  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  and  conditions  of  redemption  or  purchafe  men¬ 
tioned  in  it.  Provided  always,  that  none  of  the  provifions 
herein  contained  lhall  extend  to  any  funis  charged  by  the 
faid  aft  upon  perfonal  ellates,  and  perquifites  of  office  ; 
which  films  lhall,  after  the  25th  of  March,  1799,  af* 
certained,  railed,  collected,  and  paid,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  an  aft  to  be  palled  for  that  purpofe.  (39  Geo. 
III.  c.  3.)  It  is  alfo  enafted,  that  the  land-tax  not  pur- 
chafed  by  proprietors  lhall  be  fold  to  other  perfons,  fub¬ 
jeft  to  redemption  by  the  perfon  in  polTeffion,  or  having 
any  beneficial  or  future  interell  in  the  lands  ;  provided 
that,  in  fuch  cafes,  all  fuch  lands  whereon  the  land-tax  fo 
purchafed  lhall  be  charged,  lhall,  until  fuch  redemption 
take  place,  be  fubjeft  to  a  new  affelTment  of  the  faid  land- 
tax  from  year  to  year,  by  an  equal  rate,  according  to  the 
value  thereof,  in  common  with  each  other,  without  any 
power  in  fuch  purchafer  to  exonerate  the  fame  from  fuch 
land-tax,  or  to  fix  the  rate  of  land-tax  to  be  charged  there¬ 
on.  Alfo,  where  the  whole  tax  in  any  place  lhall  not  be 
fold,  fuch  lands  as  are  not  exonerated  by  this  aft:  from 
fuch  land-tax  fnall  continue  fubject  to  a  new  alfelfment 
yearly,  and  from  year  to  year,  by  an  equal  rate,  according 
to  the  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  in  any  year  4s.  in  the 
pound  on  fuch  annual  value.  It  is  alfo  enafted,  that,  in 
cafe  perfons  entering  into  any  contraft  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  or  purchafe  of  any  land-tax,  lhall  negleft  to  complete 
their  contraft,  fuch  contraft  lhall  be  void,  and  the  tax  be 
revived,  and  again  affeiTed  and  collefted  5  and  the  perfons 
thus  making  default  lhall  forfeit  not  exceeding  one-lixteenth 
part  of  the  confideration.  Where  land-tax,  remaining 
unfold,  lhall  exceed  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value, 
the  fame  lhall  be  fubjeft  to  an  abatement  in  the  manner 
direfted  by  the  faid  aft.  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  §  103.  42  Geo. 
III.  c.  1 16.  §  181.)  By  this  Salt  aft,  the  provifions  of  the 
feveral  afts  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  are  repealed 
from  the  24th  of  June,  180a,  from  which  date  all  contrafts 
are  to  be  entered  into  and  made  according  to  that  aft, 
and  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  to  render  the  fame  more  ef¬ 
fectual.  For  the  provifions  refpefting  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  aft:  itfelf, 
which  is  very  voluminous,  and  in  which  every  particular 
is  minutely  detailed. 

But,  as  the  land-tax  not  purchafed  will  remain  to  be 
collefted  as  before,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  unufeful  to 
detail  the  following  particulars  relating  to  it.  By  38  Geo. 
III.  c.  5,  the  general  qualification  of  commilfioners  «in 
counties,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  is  100I.  a-year  of 
landed  property ;  thefe  cbmmilfioners,  before  they  can  aft, 
are  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy, 
and  abjuration,  under  a  penalty  of  200I.  to  the  king;  and 
.  by  28  Geo.  III.  c.  a.  §  49,  an  oath,  if  required,  fpecify- 
ing  in  writing  the  parilh,  lituation,  quantity  of  land,  whe¬ 
ther  freehold  or  copyhold,  of  the  premifes  which  entitle 
them  to  aft  as  commiffioners.  When  they  firft  meet,  they, 
direft  the  return  and  appointment  of  proper  alfelfors;  and, 
by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  17,  they  lhall  caufe  to  be  delivered  to 
each  aifelfor  a  printed  form  of  affelTment,  according  to 
which  they  lhall  make  their  alfelfments.  At  their  fecond 
meeting  they  direft  the  alTeffors  how  to  proceed  in  fettling 
the  feveral  rates  and  charges.  By  39  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  the 
feveral  fums  charged  upon  eftates  in  ready  money,  debts, 
goods,  wares,  merchandife,  chattels,  or  other  perfonal  eftate, 
%  the  aft  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and  which  were  not  autho¬ 


rized  to  be  fold  by  the  faid  nft  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  60 ;  and 
alfo  the  feveral  fums  hereby  charged  in  refpeft  of  any 
public  office  or  employment,  or  any  annuity,  penlion,  fti- 
pend,  or  other  annual  payment,  lhall  be  alfeifed  and  paid 
in  the  following  manner.  That  is  to  fay,  the  feveral  fums 
charged  by  virtue  of  the  laid  aft  on  perfonal  eftates  as 
aforefaid,  lhall  be,  and  are  hereby,  fet  and  impofed  on  the 
refpeftive  parifhes,  conftablewicks,  divifions,  allotments, 
and  places,  wherein  the  fame  have  been,  or  lhall  be,  fa- 
charged  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft,  and  towards  railing  the 
feveral  fums  hereby  charged  on  the  fame  refpeftively,  all 
perfons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  guilds  and  frater¬ 
nities,  within  fuch  places  refpeftively,  having  any  eftate  in 
ready  money,  or  in  debts  owing  to  them,  or  having  any 
eftate  in  goods,  wares,  merchandife,  chattels,  or  other  per¬ 
fonal  eftate,  belonging  to,  or  in  truft  for,  them,  (except  fuch 
fums  as  they  may  bond Jide  owe,  and  fuch  debts  owing  to 
them  as  lhall  be  by  the  commiffioners  adjudged  defperate, 
and  alfo  except  ltock  upon  lands,  and  fuch  goods  as  are  ufed 
for  houfehold-ftuff;  and  alfo  except  fuch  loans  and  debts 
as  are  owing  from  his  majefty,)  lhall  be  charged  with  as 
much  equality  and  indifference  as  is  poffible  by  a  pound- 
rate,  viz.  for  every  100I.  of  fuch  ready  money  and  debts, 
and  for  every  tool,  worth  of  fuch  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
cha.'.dife,  or  other  perfonal  eftate,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  more  or  lefs,  towards  the  faid  refpeftive  fums  by  this 
aft  impofed  upon  every  fuch  parilh  or  place  charged  there¬ 
with  as  aforelaid,  fo  that  by  the  faid  rates  fo  to  be  alfeifed 
as  aforefaid,  upon  fuch  perfonal  eftates  as  aforefaid,  the 
full  fum  hereby  fet  upon  the  fame  lhall  be  completely  af- 
felfed,  collefted,  and  paid.  §  2. 

And,  towards  railing  the  fums  charged  on  perfons  in 
refpeft  of  public  offices,  or  employments  of  profit,  all  per¬ 
fons,  having,  ufing,  or  exerciling,  the  fame,  which  are  af- 
felfed  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5  ;  and 
all  clerks,  agents,  fecondaries,  fubftitutes,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  minifters  whatfoever,  (fuch  military  officers  as  are 
multered  by  the  mufter-mafter  general  of  the  army,  or  in 
pay  of  the  army  or  navy,  in  refpeft  of  fuch  offices  only 
excepted ;)  fliall  pay  any  fum  not  exceeding  what  fuch  of— 
fice  or  employment  lhall  be  alfeifed  in  the  year  commenc¬ 
ing  25th  March,  1798,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft  of  38  Geo. 
III.  c.  5.  And  all  perfons,  guilds,  fraternities,  bodies  po¬ 
litic  and  corporate,  having  any  annuity,  penfion,  or  other 
yearly  payment,  either  out  of  the  exchequer,  or  any  branch 
of  the  revenue,  or  payable,  or  fecured  to  be  paid  by  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  (not  ilfuing  out  of  any  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  hereditaments,  or  charged  upon  the  fame,  nor 
included  in  any  alfeffment  .made  thereon  by  the  faid  aft: 
of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  and  not  being  annuities  or  yearly 
payments  which  by  any  acl  of  parliament  lhall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  payment  of  taxes,)  lhall  pay  4s.  for  every 
20s.  by  the  year  for  the  fame,  to  be  levied  and  collefted 
in  like  manner,  and  by  the  fame  perfons,, as  the  land-tax. 

§  ?>  4*  .  . 

It  is  provided  that  nothing  in  this  aftr  lhall  extend  to 
the  queen  or  royal  family  5  nor  to  charge  the  penfions  of 
fuperannuated  lea-officers  or  their  widows,  poor  knights 
of  Windfor,  or  poor  clergy  of  the  Ille  of  Man,  or  tolls  on 
turnpike  roads.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  the  charge  upon 
real  eftates  lhall  be  as  follows  :  That  the  entire  liim  may 
be  raifed,  all  manors,  meffuages,  lands,  and  tenements  ; 
all  quarries,  mines  of  coal,  tin  and  lead,  copper,  mundic,. 
iron,  and  other  mines,  iron-mills,  furnaces,  and  other 
iron-works;  falt-fprings,  and  fait-  works  ;  all  alum  mines 
and  works;  all  parks,  chafes,  warrens,  woods,  underwoods, 
coppices;  all filhings,  tithes,  tolls,  annuities,  and  all  other 
yearly  profits;  and  all  hereditaments  whatfoever;  lhall  be 
charged  with  as  much  equality  and  indifference  as  poffi¬ 
ble,  by  a  pound-rate ,  to  make  up  the  feveral  fums  charged 
by  the  aft  on  each  county  or  place,. 

A  parfon  who  lets  to  each  parilhioner  his  own  tithes  is 
properly  the  occupier,  and  ought  to  be  rated.  16  Viner3 
427.  But,  if  a  parfon  makes  a  leafe  of  his  tithes  to  one 
perfon,  and  that  perfon  afterwards  lets  to  each  parilhioner' 
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'his  own  tithes,  in  that  cafe  the  Ujfee  is  the  occupier,  and 
ought  to  be  rated.  8  Mod.  61.  Colleges  and  hofpitals  are 
■exempted,  together  with  the  buildings  that  are  within  the 
walls  or  limits  of  the  fame.  The  a£t  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  § 
ej.  alio  exempts  any  mailer,  fellow,  or  fcholar,  or  exhi¬ 
bitioner,  of  any  Inch  college  or  hall  ;  or  any  reader,  offi¬ 
cer,  or  mailer,  of  the  laid  univerfities,  colleges,  or  halls; 
or  any  matters  or  ulhers  of  any  fchools  ;  for  or  in  refpect  of 
any  ttipends,  wages,  rents,  profits,  or  exhibitions  vvhatfo- 
ever,  arifing  or  growing  due  to  them  in  refpefl  to  the  laid 
levcral  places  or  employments;  or  any  of  the  lands  which, 
-before  March  2.5,  1693,  did  belong  to  the  lites  of  any 
college  or  hall,  or  to  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bethlehem,  hofpitals,  in  Lon- 
-don  and  Southwark;  or  any  other  hofpitals  or  alms-houfes, 
in  refpefl  of  any  rents,  or  revenues,  which,  before  March 
’•£5,  1693,  were  payable  to  them,  being  to  be  received  and 
.^lilburled  for  the  immediate  ufe  and  relief  of  the  poor  of 
the  faid  hofpitals  and  alms-houfes  only.  But  this  lhail 
.not  difcharge  any  tenants  of  any  houfes  or  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  laid  colleges,  halls  or  hofpitals,  alms-houfes,  ot 
■  fchools,  who,  by  their  leafes,  or  other  contracts,  are  obliged 
.to  pay  and  difcharge  all  rates,  taxes,  and  impolitions.  §  26. 

All  fuch  lands,  revenues,  or  rents,  belonging  to  any 
hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  or  fettled  to  any  charitable  or  pi¬ 
ous  ufe,  as  were  alfeifed  in  4  W.  &  M.  lhall  be  liable; 
and  no  other  lands,  revenues,  or  rents,  then  belonging  to 
any  hofpital,  or  alms-houfe,  or  fettled  to  any  charitable 
or  pious  ufe,  lhall  be  charged  or  alfeifed;  but  lands  given 
to  charities  lince  the  4  W.  &  M.  lhall  not  be  exempted. 
No  poor  perfon  lhall  be  charged,  whofe  lands.  See.  are  not 
of  the  full  yearly  value  of  20s.  in  the  whole.  The  alfef- 
lors  themfelves  are  alfell'ed  by  the  commiflioners.  The 
land-tax  lhall  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  who  lhall  dedufl  it 
out  of  his  rent.  Papitts  and  reputed  papilts,  being  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  u>ho  lhall  not  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  lupremacy,  fliall  pay  double  land-tax.  By 
10  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  §  1 13.  ellates  doubly  taxed,  coming  to 
proteftants,  are  to  be  difeharged.  At  the  third  meeting 
of  the  commillioners,  the  alfelfors  lhall  deliver  duplicates  of 
the  alfelfment  in  writing,  ligned  by  them,  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  with  the  names  of  proper  collectors,  for  whom  the 
parifh  or  place  lhall  be  anfwerable.  One  of  the  duplicates, 
figned  by  three  or  more  commillioners,  lhall  be  delivered 
to  the  collectors,  with  warrant  for  collecting;  and  the 
time  and  place  of  appeals  lhall  then  be  appointed.  The 
fourth  meeting  is  that  of  appeal,  notice  of  wdiich  lhall  be 
given  in  the  church  ;  and  every  perfon  intending  to  ap¬ 
peal  lhall  give  a  written  notice  to  one  or  more  aiTeflors, 
that  they  may  attend  to  jultify  the  alfeffment.  The  com- 
milTioners  are  empowered  to  give  relief  in  cafe  of  over¬ 
charge,  and  caufe  the  fum  abated  to  be  re-aflelfed  ;  and, 
when  the  appeal  is  determined,  it  is  abfolutely  final.  If 
any  perfon  refufe  or  negleCl  to  pay  to  the  colleClor  on  de¬ 
mand,  he  may  levy  the  fum  alfeifed  by  diftrels  and  fale  of 
the  goods  of  the  perfon  negleCting  or  refufing  to  pay  ; 
and  for  want  of  diltrefs  he  may  be  committed,  by  warrant 
of  two  commiflioners,  to  the  common  gaol,  until  payment 
of  the  money  alfelTed,  and  of  the  charges.  The  collector 
is  required  to  pay  the  money  received  to  the  receiver-ge¬ 
neral,  or  his  deputy,  quarterly,  on  or  before  June  24, 
Sept.  29,  Dec.  25,  and  March  25 ;  who  lhall  give  a  receipt 
gratis;  the  collectors  are  allowed  3d.  in  the  pound,  which 
they  may  detain  out  of  the  lad  payment;  but,  if  any  col¬ 
lector  detains  the  money  longer  than  the  time  appointed, 
or  pays  it  otherwife  than  directed,  he  lhall  forfeit  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  40I.  nor  lefs  than  5I.  to  be  levied  by  diltrefs  ; 
and,  if  he  refufe  to  pay  it,  two  commillioners  may  impri- 
fon  him,  leize  his  eftates  real  and  perfonal,  and  fell  them 
for  payment.  The  receiver-general  is  appointed  by  the 
king,  or  in  purfuance  of  his  directions,  and  has  a  falary  al¬ 
lowed  him  by  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  not  exceeding  2d. 
a-pound  :  notice  of  his  appointment  is  to  be  given  to  the 
commiflioners,  before  the  time  of  the  firlt  quarterly  pay¬ 
ment.  The  receiver,  within  twenty  days  after  the  receipt, 
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lhall  pay  the  money  into  the  exchequer,  or  forfeit  500!* 
to  him  who  lhall  fue.  The  clerks  of  the  commiihonerS' 
are  allowed  three  halfpence  in  the  pound  for  writing  the 
alielfments,  duplicates,  & c.  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-ge¬ 
neral,  according  to  the  warrant  of  two  commiflioners. 
Alfelfors,  collectors,  &c.  not  doing  their  duty,  may  be 
fined  by  three  or  more  commiflioners,  in  any  fum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  40I.  Blackjl.  Com.  vol.  i.  Burn's  JuJlice,  vol.  iii. 

LAND'-WAITER,  f.  An  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 
whofe  duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandife,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure,  them,  See.  and  to  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  forr.e  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a 
coaft-waiter.  They  are  likevvife  occafionally  ftyled  fearch- 
ers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent  fearcher  in 
the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  Ihippingof  goods  to  be 
exported  to  foreign  parts  5  and,  in  cafes  where  drawbacks  on 
bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exportation 
of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are  to 
certify  the  flapping  thereof  on  the  debentures. — Give,  a 
guinea  to  a  knavilh  land-waiter,  and  he  lhall  connive  at 
the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen  of  a  hundred.  Swift. 

LAN'DA,/.  in  old  records,  an  open  field  ;  a  field  cleared 
from  wood. 

LAN'DA,  a  kingdom  of  the  illand  of  Borneo. 

LANDAFF'.  See  LlandafF. 

LANDAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  lituated  on  the  river  Queich,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine  ;  containing  four  churches,  and  about  4000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  imperial  ;  and  in  the  year 
1291  endowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as  Haguenau,  by 
Rodolphus  I.  and  confirmed  to  France  in  the  year  1680  ; 
after  which,  it  was  fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  As  it  is  com¬ 
manded  altnoll  on  every  fide  by  eminences,  M.  Vauban 
exerted  all  his  Ikill  in  rendering  it  llrong.  In  the  year 
1702  it  was  taken  by  the  Aultrians;  and  in  1703  recovered 
again  by  the  French.  In  1704  the  Irnperialitts  made 
themfelves  matters  of  it  afecond  time;  arid  in  1713  it  was 
again  taken  from  them.  In  1714,  by  the  treaty  of  Baden, 
this  town,  together  with  the  three  villages,  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  belonging  to  them,  was  ceded  to  France.  In  the 
1793,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Auftrians  and  Pruffians,  with¬ 
out  luccefs.  It  is  thirteen  polls  north  of  Stralburg,  and 
64-5.  ealt  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.13.N.  Ion.  8.  10.  E. 

LANDAU',  a  town  of  the  county  of  Waldeck  :  twelve 
miles  north  of  Waldeck,  and  thirty-four  louth-fouth-eaft 
ofPaderborn.  Lat.  51.12.  N.  Ion.  9.  5.  E. 

LANDAU',  a  town  of  Bavaria,  lituated  on  the  Her: 
eight  miles  call  of  Dingelfingen,  and  thirty-two  welt  of 
PalTau.  Lat.  48.  36.  N.  Ion.  12.  37.  E. 

LANDAU',  f.  [from  the  above  town.]  A  coach  whofe 
top  may  be  occafionally  opened. 

LANDAU'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan :  fix  miles  north-welt  of  Piumet. 

LAND'DOC,  a  village  in  Carmarthenlhire,  South  Wales; 
with  a  fair  on  the  21  It  of  June. 

LAN'DE,  a  town  of  Norway:  thirty-fix  miles  north  of 
Chriftiania. 

LAN'DE  (la),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel :  nine  miles  north  of  Avranches. 

LAN'DECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  forty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Gnefna. 

LAN'DECK,  or  Landeg,  a  town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  Inn:  twenty  miles  north  of  Glurentz,  and 
thirty-nine  weft-fouth-well  of  Infpruck. 

LAN'DECK,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Pomerelia:  fixty-feur 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Dantzic. 

LAN'DECK,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  county  of  Glatz, 
on  the  Biela:  eight  miles  fouth-eallof  Glatz,  and  twenty- 
feven  fouth-weft  of  Neilfe.  Lat.  50.  15.  N.  Ion.  16.  40.  E. 

LAN'DED,  adj.  Having  a  fortune,  not  in  money  but 
in  land  ;  having  a  real  eltate. — Cromwell’s  officers,  who 
were  for  levelling  lands  while  they  had  none,  when  they 
grew  landed  fell  to  crying  up  Magna  Charta.  Temple. — A 
houfe  of  commons  mutt  confilt,  for  the  molt  part,  of  landed 
men,  Addifon's  Freeholder . 

LAN'DEGODE, 
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LAN'DEGODE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Norway.  Lat.  67.  25.  N. 

LAN'DEHEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Lamballe,  and  five 
north-north-eaft  of  Moncontour. 

LANDEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Vire,  and  twenty- 
eight  fouth-weft  of  Caen. 

LAN'DEN  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Northamp- 
tonftiire,  in  the  year  1719.  That  he  became  an  early  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  mathematics,  appears  from  his  being  a  re- 
fpeftable  contributor  to  the  Lady’s  Diary  in  1744.;  and 
he  was  foon  ^mong  the  foremoft  of  thofe  who  then  fup- 
ported  that  fmall  but  valuable  publication,  in  which  al- 
moft  every  Englilh  mathematician  who  arrived  at  any  de¬ 
gree  of  eminence  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  laft 
century,  contended  for  fame.  Mr.  Landen  communicated 
his  contributions  to  it  under  different  fignatures,  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  What  further  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  colleft  relating  to  this  mathe¬ 
matician  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  hiftory  of  his  writings. 
In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  he 
gave  “An  Inveftigation  of  fome  Theorems  which  fug¬ 
ged  feveral  very  remarkable  Properties  of  the  Circle,  and 
are,  at  the  fame  Time,  of  confiderable  Ufe  in  refolving 
Fractions,  the  Denominators  of  which  are  certain  Multi¬ 
nomials,  into  more  Ample  ones,  and  by  that  Means  faci¬ 
litating  the  Computation  of  Fluents.”  This  ingenious 
paper  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  that 
eminent  mathematician,  the  late  Thomas  Simpfon,  of 
Woolwich  j  which  circumftance  will  convey,  to  thofe 
who  are  not  themfelves  judges  of  it,  fome  idea  of  its  me¬ 
rit.  In  the  year  1755,  Mr.  Landen  publiflied  a  volume, 
called  Mathematical  Lucubrations ;  the  title  of  which 
was  chofen  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world,  that  the 
ftudy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time  rather  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  leifure  hours  than  his  principal  employment. 
This,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the  cafe  during  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life  ;  for,  about  the  year  1762,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  retained  that  employ¬ 
ment  till  within  two  years  of  his  death.  Thefe  Lucu¬ 
brations  contain  a  variety  of  trafls  relative  to  the  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  curve  lines,  the  fummation  of  feries,  the  finding 
of  fluents,  and  many  other  points  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or 
the  beginning  of  1758,  he  publiflied  propolals  for  print¬ 
ing  by  fubfcription,  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch 
of  the  algebraic  art;  and  in  the  year  laft-mentioned,  he 
publiihed  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Refidual  Analyfis,  4I0.  in 
which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems,  to  which  the 
method  of  fluxions  had  ufually  been  applied,  by  a  mode 
of  reafoning  entirely  new.  He  alfo  compared  thefe  folu- 
tions  with  others  derived  from  the  fluxionary  method  ; 
and  (bowed,  that  the  folutions  by  his  new  method  were, 
in  general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
ones.  In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  he  gave  A  new  Method  of  computing  the  Sums  of 
a  great  number  of  Infinite  Series.  The  firlt  book  of  The 
Refidual  Analyfis  made  its  appearance  in  1764.  In  this 
treatife,  befides  explaining  the  principles  on  which  his 
new  analyfis  was  founded,  he  applied  it,  in  a  variety  of 
problems,  to  the  drawing  of  tangents,  and  finding  the 
properties  of  curve  lines  ;  to  delcribing  their  involutes 
and  evolutes,  finding  the  radius  of  curvature,  their  greateft 
and  leaft  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary  flexure;  to  the 
determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the  drawing  of  afymp- 
totesj  and  he  propofed,  in  a  fecond  book,  to  extend  the 
application  of  this  new  analyfis  to  a  great  variety  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  phyfical  fubjects.  The  papers,  which  were 
to  have  formed  this  book,  lay  long  by  him;  but  he  never 
found  leifure  to  put  them  in  order  for  the  prefs. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Landen  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  contributed  to  the  58th  volume  of  their  Trarjf- 
y;oj..  XII.  No.  817. 
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aCIions,  A  Specimen  of  a  new  Method  of  comparing  Cur¬ 
vilinear  Areas  ;  by  means  of  which  many  areas  are  com¬ 
pared  that  did  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other 
method  :  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that 
part  of  natural  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  doCtrine  of 
motion.  In  the  60th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  he  gave 
“Some  New  Theorems  for  computing  the  whole  Areas  of 
Curve  Lines,  where  the  Ordinates  are  expreffed  by  Frac¬ 
tions  of  a  certain  form,”  in  a  more  concife  and  elegant 
manner  than  had  been  done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and 
others  who  had  confidered  the  fubjeCl  before  him.  In 
the  61  ft  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions,  he  has  inveftlgated 
feveral  new  and  ufeful  theorems  for  computing  “  Certain 
Fluents  which  are  affignableby  Arcs  of  the  Conic  Sections.” 
This  fubjeft  had  been  confidered  before,  both  by  Maclaurirc. 
and  d’Alembert;  butfomeof  the  theorems  which  were  given 
by  thefe  celebrated  mathematicians,  being  in  part  expreffed 
by  the  difference  between  an  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent, 
and  that  difference  being  not  direitly  attainable  when  the 
arc  and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they  will  do> 
when  the  whole  fluent  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent  be 
finite ;  thefe  theorems,  therefore,  fail  in  thofe  cafes,  and 
the  computation  becomes  impracticable  without  farther 
help.  This  defeft  Mr.  Landen  has  removed,  by  afligning 
the  limit  of  the  difference  between  the  hyperbolic  arc  and 
its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  contaCt  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
removed  to  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
curve :  and  he  concludes  the  paper  with  a  curious  and 
remarkable  property  relating  to  pendulous  bodies,  which 
is  deducible  from  thofe  theorems.  In  the  year  1774,  he 
publiflied  “  Animadverfions  on  Dr.  Stewart’s  Computa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun’s  Diftance  from  the  Earth ;”  in  which  he 
not  only  pointed  out  the  doftor’s  errors,  but  (howed  that 
a  true  folution  of  the  problem  was  not  to  be  expeCVed, 
either  from  his  method  of  reafoning,  or  from  the  data  on 
which  he  had  founded  it.  Mr.  Landen’s  next  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Philofophical  TranfaCIions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  65th  volume,  and  confifts  of  the  inveftigation  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  theorem,  which  he  had  promifed  in  1771,  “  for  find¬ 
ing  the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means 
of  two  elliptic  arcs,  with  fome  other  new  and  ufeful  the¬ 
orems  deduced  therefrom  and  it  concludes  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  thefe  theorems,  properly  applied,  will  evince, 
that  both  the  elaftic  curve,  and  the  curve  of  equable  recefs 
from  a  given  point,  with  many  others,  may  be  conftruft- 
ed,  by  the  rectification  of  the  ellipfis  only,  in  thofe  cafes 
in  which  Maclaurin’s  elegant  method  is  defective.  In  the 
67th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  he  gave  “A  New  Theory 
of  the  Rotatory  Motion  of  Bodies  affefled  by  Forces  dif- 
turbing  fuch  Motion.”  At  that  time  he  did  not  know 
that  the  fubjeft  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before 
him,  and  he  confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere,  fphe- 
roid,  and  cylinder.  After  the  publication  of  his  paper, 
however,  he  was  informed,  that  the  dodtrine  of  rotatory 
motion  had  been  confidered  by  d’Alembert;  and,  upon 
procuringthat  author’s  Opufcules  Mathematiques,  hethere 
learned  that  d’Alembert  was  not  the  only  perfon  who  had 
preceded  him  in  this  inveftigation;  for  he  found  him 
(peaking  of  fome  mathematician,  though  he  does  not 
mention  his  name,  who,  after  reading  what  had  been 
written  on  the  fubjedt,  doubted  whether  there  be  any  fo- 
lid  whatever,  befides  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  pall¬ 
ing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent 
axis  of  rotation.  In  confequence  of  this,  Mr.  Landen 
took  up  the  fubjedt  again;  and,  though  he  did  not  then' 
give  a  folution  to  the  general  problem,  namely,  “  to  de¬ 
termine  the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  re¬ 
volving  without  reftraint  about  any  axis  palling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity;5’  he  fully  removed  any  doubt  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  peifon  to  whom 
d’Alembert  had  alluded,  and  pointed  out  feveral  bodies 
which,  under  certain  dimenfions,  have  that  remarkable 
property.  This  paper  may  be  fcen,  among  many  others 
equally  curious, ina  volumeof  Memoirs,  which  our  author 
publiflied  in  the  year  j;8o.  That  volume  is  alio  enriched 
Q  *  iviti| 
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•with  a  very  valuable  Appendix,  containing  Theorems  for 
the  Calculation  of  Fluents;  which  are  more  complete  and 
extenfive  than  thofe  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  author 
before  him. 

fn  the  years  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  Mr.  Landen  pub- 
lifbed  three  fmall  tradts  On  the  Summation  of  Converg¬ 
ing  Series  ;  in  which  he  explained  and  ffiowed  the  extent 
of  fome  theorems  which  had  been  given  for  that  purpofe 
by  De  Moivre,  Stirling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Simp- 
fon,  in  anfwer  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  written  to  the 
difparagement  of  thofe  excellent  mathematicians.  •  It  was 
the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  fliow  lefs 
mathematical  Ikill  in  explaining  and  illufl rating  thefe  the¬ 
orems  than  he  had  done  in  his  writings  on  original  fub- 
jefls;  and  that  the  authors  of  them  were  as  little  aware 
of  the  extent  of  their  own  theorems  as  the  reft  of  the 
world  were,  before  Mr.  Landen’s  ingenuity  made  it  ob¬ 
vious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Landen 
had  made  fueh  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution  of 
the  general  problem  mentioned  above;  but,  finding  the 
reful t  of  it  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  relul t  of  the 
folution  of  it  given  by  d’Alembert,  and  not  being  able  to 
fee  clearly  where  that  gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  had  er¬ 
red,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his  own  folution  public 
at  that  time.  During  the  courl'e  of  that  year,  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1757, 
which  contain  M.  Euler’s  folution  of  the  problem,  he 
found  that  it  gave  the  fame  refit  It  which  had  been  de¬ 
duced  by  d’Alembert ;  but  the  perfpicuity  of  Euler’s  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  enabled  him  to  difeover  where  he  had  dif¬ 
fered  from  himfelf,  which  the  obfeurity  of  the  other  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  doing.  The  agreement,  however,  of 
two  writers  of  fuch  eltablilhed  reputation  as  Euler  and 
d’Alembert,  made  him  long  dubious  about  the  truth  of 
his  own  folution,  and  induced  him  to  revife  the  procefs 
again  and  again,  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeftion  ;  and, 
being  every  time  more  firmly  convinced  that  his  own  fo¬ 
lution  was  right,  and  their’s  wrong,  he  gave  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubje6l,  together 
with  the  concife  manner  in  which  Mr.  Landen  had  been 
obliged  to  give  his  folution,  that  he  might  confine  it 
within  proper  limits  for  the  Tranfa&ions, it  was  too  hard, 
or  at  lealt  too  laborious,  a  talk  for  moll  mathematicians  to 
read  it;  and  this  circumftance,  joined  to  the  eftabliffied 
reputation  of  Euler  and  d’Alembert,  induced  many  to 
think  that  their  folution  was  right,  and  Mr.  Landen’s 
wrong.  Among  the  attempts  made  to  prove  it,  was  a 
long  and  ingenious  paper  by  the  learned  Mr.  Wildbore,  a 
gentleman  of  very  diltinguilhed  talents  and  experience  in 
fuch  kind  of  calculations;  which  is  given  in  the  80th  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  foreign  mathematicians.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Landen  determined  to  revife  and  extend  his  folution,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  generally  underftood.  About  this 
time,  alfo,  he  accidentally  met  with  the  late  P.  Frifi’s 
Cofmographise  Phyficae  et  Mathematics  ;  in  the  fecond 
part  of  which  there  is  a  folution  of  this  problem,  agree¬ 
ing  in  the  refult  with  thofe  of  Euler  and  d’Alembert.  Not- 
•withftanding  the  agreement  of  the  great  mathematicians 
above-mentioned  againft  him,  our  author  was  (till  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and  proceeded  to 
defend  and  explain  it  more  at  large.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this  without  lofs  of  time,  on  account  of  the 
declining  (late  of  his  health.  For  feveral  years  he  had 
been  feverely  affli<5led  with  the  (tone  in  his  bladder,  and 
about  this  time  frequently  fullered  from  it  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  month 
together.  Yet  even  this  dreadful  diforder  did  not  extin- 
guilh  his  ardour  for  mathematical  ftudies;  for  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  was  written  and  revifed  during 
the  intervals  of  his  complaint.  This  volume  contains  his 
laft  labours  on  the  folution  of  the  general  problem  con- 
•  -3 
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earning  rotatory  motion.  It  alfo  comprifes  a  refolutKW 
of  the  problem  relating  to  the  motion  of  a  top  ;  together' 
with  an  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  in 
which  Mr.  Landen  has,  firft  of  any  one,  pointed  out  the 
caufe  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  miftake  in  his  folution  of  this 
celebrated  problem  ;  and  fome  other  papers  of  confider- 
able  importance.  He  juft  lived  to  fee  this  work  fini Hied, 
and  received  a  copy  of  it  on  the  day  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  January  the  15th,  1790,  at  Milton, 
near  Peterborough,  in  the  feventy-firll  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Landen  was  not  only  diftinguiffied  by  his  eminent 
talents  as  a  mathematician,  but  by  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character.  The  ft  rift  integrity  of  his  conduft,  his 
great  humanity,  and  his  readinefs  to  ferve  every  perlon  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  juftly  procured  him  the  refpect 
and  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  filled  them  with 
deep  regret  for  his  lofs.  Gent.  Mag.. March  1790. 

LAN'DEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dyle,  fituated  on  the  river  Becke,  where  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  on  the  29th  of  July,  1693,  between  the  army 
of  the  allies,  under  the  command  of  William  III.  king  of 
England  and  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  the  French  un¬ 
der  the  duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  French  army  amount¬ 
ed  to  80,000  men,  and  the  allies  to  little  more  than  half 
that  number.  The  French  were  repulfed  two  or  three: 
times,  and  loft  a  great  many  officers  and  men;  but,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  charge,  they  gained  a  victory,  which,  how-, 
ever,  coft  them  dear,  having  15,000  men  killed,  and  be¬ 
tween  9  and  10,600  wounded.  The  confederates  loft 
fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  mortars,  a  great  number  of 
ftandards  and  colours,  with  about  8000  men  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and 
feventeen  weft-fouth-weft  of  Liege. 

LAN'DENDORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria :  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Laab. 

LANDERNEAU',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal’ 
place  of  a  dillrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre  : 
two  and  a  half  polls  north-eaft  of  Bred,  and  fixty-feveri 
and  a  quarter  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.48.27.N-  Ion.  4.  10.  W. 

LANDERO'N,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  in  Neufchatel, 
fituated  at  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bienne, 
built  in  the  year  1324,  by  Rodolph  V.  count  of  Neuf¬ 
chatel.  The  inhabitants  are  papilts.  In  the  year  1707, 
this  town  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Pruffia  for 
fovereign,  and  was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  feven 
milesnorth-eaftofNeufchale!,and  nine  fouth-weft  ofBienne. 

LAN'DES,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  departments  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  Gers,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Lower  Pyrennees,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
fea ;  about  fixty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  nearly  as 
much  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  in  general  a  fandy  unfruit¬ 
ful  country,  covered  with  heaths,  and  thinly  cultivated, 
except  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  where  it  contains  fome 
good  land,  and  feveral  towns.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Douze  and  Adour.  Mont  de  Marfan  is  the  capital. 

LAN'DESHUT,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz,  on  the  Bober.  In  this  town  is  a  Roman- 
catholic  church,  with  a  Lutheran  gnadenkircke,  or  permif- 
five  church,  and  a  Latin  fchool.  This  toleration  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  fchool  was  purchafed  by  a  loan  of 
80,000  florins  to  the  emperor,  befides  a  prefent  of  12,000. 
The  town  itfelf  was  founded  in  1292.  In  1638,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  was  deilroyed  by  fire  ;  and  in  the  following- 
year  it  was  pillaged  and  demolilhed  with  fo  much  barba¬ 
rity,  that  only  two  perfons  remained  there.  It  enjoys 
now,  however,  a  flourifhing  linen-trade.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Schweidnitz,  and  eight  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Jauer.  Lat.  50.30.  E.  Ion.  15.  55.  E. 

LANDEVAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  :  eight  miles  north-well  of  Auray,  and  eight 
fouth-eaft  of  Hennebon. 

LANDEVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  3/endee  :  eight  miles  north  of  Sables  d’Glonne,  and’ 
fifteen  weft  of  Roche  fur  Yon. 
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LAN'DGRABEN,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Weiftritz  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Oder. 

LAND'GRAVE,  f.  [from  the  German  land,  earth,  and 
graff  or  grave,  judge  or  count.]  A  name  formerly  given 
to  thofe  who  executed  juftice  in  behalf  of  the  emperors, 
with  regard  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  country.  The 
title  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  before  the  eleventh 
century.  Thefe  judges  were  fird  appointed  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftrift  of  Germany  :  in  procefs  of  time  the  title  be¬ 
came  hereditary,  and  their  judges  aflumed  the  fovereignty 
of  the  feveral  diftrifts  or  counties  over  which  they  pre- 
fided.  Landgrave  is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to 
thofe  fovereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poflels  by  in¬ 
heritance  certain  eftates  called  landgravates,  and  of  which 
they  receive  the  invediture  of  the  emperor.  There  are 
four  princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  thofe  of  Thuringia, 
Heffia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtemberg.  There  are  alfo  other 
landgraves,  who  are  not  princes,  but  counts  of  the  empire. 

LANDGRA'VIATE,  or  Land'gravate,  /.  The  of-’* 
fice,  authority,  jurifdiftion,  or  territory,  of  a  landgrave. 

L AND'GUARD  FO'RT,  a  fort  of  England,  iituated 
on  a  point  of  land,  at  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the 
county/of  Suffolk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Orwell  and 
Stour,  oppofite  Harwich  ;  and  furniflied  with  a  garrifon 
tinder  the  command  of  a  governor,  and  a  platform  of 
guns  to  defend  the  coad.  It  is  placed  on  a  point. of  land 
fo  furroun ded  with  the  fea  at  high-water,  that  it  looks 
like  a  little  ifland  at  lead  one  mile  from  the  fhore.  The 
making  its  foundation  folid  enough  for  fo  good  a  fortifi¬ 
cation  cod  many  years’  labour,  and  a  prodigious  expenfe. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  when  it  was  a 
much  more  confiderable  fortification  than  now,  having 
four  badions  mounted  with  fixty  very  large  guns,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  on  the  royal  badion,  which  would  throw  a 
twenty-eight  pound  ball  over  Harwich.  A  number  of 
alterations  were  made  a  few  years  ago  at  Landguard 
Fort.  The  magazines  and  dore-houfes  were  taken  down, 
and  the  dores  removed  to  the  depot  at  Harwich.  The 
ditch  has  been  deepened,  the  embrafures  clofed  up,  the 
walls  raifed,  and  the  cannon  new  mounted  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  conftru&ion.  Two  mortars  are  mounted  on  the 
Downs  between  the  fort  and  the  fea,  the  larged  of  which 
weighs  8z|-  cwt.  and  its  bed,  which  is  of  cad-iron,  up¬ 
wards  of  94  cwt.  Here  the  young  officers  belonging  to 
the  royal  marine  artillery  are  daily  exercifed  in  throwing 
fhells. 

LAN'DI  (Hortenfio),  an  ingenious  but  whimfical  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Milan  near  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  He  was  brought  up  to  letters,  and  dudied  at 
his  native  city,  and  at  Bologna,  but  in  very  neceditous 
circumdances  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  praftifed  phyfic  for 
his  fupport,  though  he  has  left  no  proof  of  his  proficiency 
in  this  fcience.  While  yet  at  Milan,  he  publifhed  two 
dialogues,  entitled  Cicero  rclegatus,  and  Cicero  revocatus, 
which  he  feigns  to  have  been  held  by  a  company  of  learn¬ 
ed  men  in  1533.  Thefe  are  elegant  and  ingenious  com- 
pofitions,  but  not  without  a  turn  to  paradox.  A  journey 
which  he  then  took  gave  occafion  to  a  work  entitled  For- 
ciana  Quajliones  ;  in  which,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Philalethes,  he  treats  in  an  entertaining  manner  on  the 
manners  and  cudomS,  drefs,  diverfions,  ladies,  &c.  of 
the  different  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  publifhed  at  Naples 
in  1536.  He  travelled  into  France  about  this  time,  and 
at  Lyons  contrafted  a  clofe  intimacy  with  Stephen  Dolet, 
who  was  afterwards  burnt  as  an  atheid.  It  appears  how¬ 
ever,  that,  upon  his  return  into  Italy,  he  entered  fuccef- 
fively  into  the  fervice  of  the  bifiiops  of  Trent  and  Cata¬ 
nia.  Paffmg  in  1540  through  Bafil,  he  publifhed  a  dia¬ 
logue  againd  Erafmus,  who  died  four  years  before,  which 
was  anfwered  in  afevere  inveftive  againd  the  author.  He 
was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  in  1543,  and  in  that  year 
publifhed  his  two  books  of  Paradoxes.  As  thefe,  from 
their  extravagance  and  undue  freedom,  excited  confider¬ 
able  attention,  he  thought  proper  to  arsfwer  them  himfelf, 
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anonymoufly ;  and  in  his  reply  he  /pares  himfelf  as  little 
as  any  real  antagonid  would  have  done.  In  1544  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  Germany  ;  and,  returning  to  Italy,  under¬ 
took  that  journey  through  its  feveral  provinces,  which  he 
has  defcribed  in  his  Comentario  delli  piu  notabili  &  mojlruofe 
Cofe  d' Italia  &  altri  Luoghi,  1548.  This  is  a  mixture  of 
faff  and  fable,  written  in  a  ludicrous  and  whimfical  dyle. 
He  fettled  at  Venice  in  1548,  and  there  publifhed  his  Let- 
tere  di  Molte  valorofe  Donne,  which,  as  well  as  his  collection 
of  Confolatory  Letters,  and  the  Letters  of  'Donna  Lucre- 
tia  Gonzaga,  were  all  of  his  own  compofition  ; — a  fpecies 
of  literary  impolture  certainly  not  to  be  commended.  His 
Sferza  de  Scrittori  antichi  &  moderni,  di  M.  Anonymio  d'Uto- 
pia,  1550,  is  a  fevere  inveftive  againd  the  mod  celebrated 
authors,  and  againd  the  fciences  themfelves,  to  which  he 
gave  a  fort  of  antidote  in  Una  Efortatiqne  alio  Studio  delle 
Lettere.  It  is  unneceffary  to  go  through  all  the  catalogue- 
of  the  wofks  of  this  capricious  writer,  one  of  which  was. 
a  dialogue  concerning  the  utility  of  reading  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  a  kind  of  dudy  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  converfant.  Another,  which  treated  of  Medicine  for 
the  PafTions  of  the  Mind,  mixed  with,  a  fubjeft  which 
might  have  been  ferioufly  profeffional,  his  jocular  and  fan¬ 
ciful  imaginations.  The  dates  of  his  later  works  run  be¬ 
tween  1550  and  1560,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  did  not 
live  much  longer.  With  all  his  oddity  of  charafter,  he 
lived  in  friendfhip  with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  that 
age,  by  whom  he  has  been  praifed.  He  was  particularly 
intimate  with  Peter  Aretine,  whom  he  fomewhat  refembled 
in  his  writings,  but  with  more  decency  and  real  learning 
Tirabofchi. 

LAN'DIN,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e  Minho  :  twelve  miles  ead  of  Villa  de  Conde, 
and  fix  wed  of  Guimaraens. 

LAN'DING,/!  The  aft  of  putting  on  fhore;  the  aft: 
of  getting  on  fhore. 

LAN'DING,  or  Lan'ding-Place,  f.  The  top  of  flairs, 
— There  is  a  dair-cafe  that  drangers  are  generally  carried 
to  fee,  where  the  eafinefs  of  the  afcent,  the  difpofition  of 
the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably  well- 
contrived.  Addifon  on  Italy. — What  the  Romans  called  vef- 
tibulum  was  no  part  of  the  houfe,  but  the  court  and  land¬ 
ing-place  between  it  and  the  dreet,  Arbuthnot  on  Coins..  - 

I.ANDI'NO  (Chridopher),  an  early  Italian  fcholar,  was- 
born  at  Florence  in  1434.  He  dudied  fird  at  Volterra,. 
under  Angiolo  da  Todi ;  to  whom  he  was  fo  dear,  that 
he  not  only  maintained  him  a  long  time  at  his  own  ex¬ 
penfe,  but  at  his  death  bound  his  heirs  to  maintain  him 
three  years  longer.  His  father  then  obliged  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  profeffion  of  law  ;  but  the  munificence  of  Cofmo 
and  Peter  de  Medici  recalled  him  to  his  beloved  dudies, 
of  which  that  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  was  his  particu¬ 
lar  favourite.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  and  lived  in  great 
friendfhip  with  Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  others  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  1457  he  opened  a  pubjic  fchool  of  polite  litera¬ 
ture  at  Florence,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  prO- 
grefs  of  learning  at  that  period.  At  an  advanced  age  he 
obtained  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  feigniory,  and  was 
prefented  with  a  palace  in  the  Cafentino.  He  finally  re¬ 
tired  to  Prato-Vecchio,  where  he  died  in  1504.  He  wrote 
“  Latin  Poems,”  which,  though  not  perfeftly  correft,  may 
dand  in  competition  with  molt  of  the  compofitions  of  that 
age.  He  drew  up  Commentaries  upon  Virgil,  Horace,, 
and  Dante,  which  were  feveral  times  printed ;  and  he 
tranflated  into  Italian  Pliny’s  Natural  Hidory,  and  the 
Sforziade  of  John  Simonetta.  Thefe  verfions  and  com¬ 
mentaries  are,  indeed,  little  efteemed.  He  fhowed  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  moral  philofophy  by  his  Dialogues  on  the  No¬ 
bility  of  the  Mind,  his  four  books  of  Camaldolefe  Ques¬ 
tions,  and  other  works.  He  compofed  “Latin  and  Italian 
Orations”  on  various  occafions,  which  have  been  printed  ; 
but  many  of  his  writings  remain  in  manufcript  in  the. 
Laureutian  library,  Tirabofchi,  .  . 
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LANDIVISIAU7,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Finifterre  :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Landerneau, 
and  ten  welt-fouth-weft  of  Morlaix. 

LANDIV'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne :  eleven  miles  north  of  Ernee,  and  eighteen 
north-weft  of  Mayenne. 

LAND'LADY,  f.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding 
from  her.  The  miftrefs  of  an  inn. — If  a  foldier  drinks 
his  pint,  and  offers  payment  in  Wood’s  halfpence,  the 
landlady  may  be  under  fome  difficulty.  Swift. 

LAND'LESS,  adj.  Without  property ;  without  fortune. 
— A  landlcfs  knight  hath  made  a  landed  fquire.  Shakefpeare. 

Young  Fortinbras 

Hath  in  the  fkirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

LAND'LORD,  f.  One  who  owns  lands  or  houfes,  and 
has  tenants  under  him. — In  London,  if  a  tenant  commit 
felony,  &c.  whereby  his  goods  and  chattels  become  for¬ 
feit  ;  the  landlord  ffiall  be  paid  his  rent  for  two  years,  be¬ 
fore  all  other  debts  except  to  the  king,  out  of  the  goods 
found  in  the  houfe.  Jacob's  Law  Dill. — The  mafter  of  an 
inn. — Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched 
out  the  jolly  landlord ,  who  knew  him  by  his  whittle.  Ad- 
difon. 

Landlord  and  Tenant.  For  the  law  chiefly  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  fee  the  articles  Distress,  Ejectment, 
Lease,  See. 

LAN'DO  (Pope),  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  and  fucceeded 
to  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  death  of  Anaftafius  III. 
in  the  year  915.  He  was  molt  probably  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  noted  Theodora  j  who,  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters  Morazia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them  no  lefs  famous 
for  their  beauty,  wit,  and  addrefs,  than  infamous  for 
the  fcandalous  lives  which  they  led,  fupported  by  Adel- 
bert  -marquis  of  Tufcany,  and  his  party,  governed  Rome 
with  abfolute  fway,  and  difpofed  of  the  holy  fee  to  whom 
they  pleafed.  That  Lando  was  an  inftrument  devoted  to 
the  will  of  Theodora,  may  he  concluded  from  his  unwor¬ 
thy  conduct  in  ordaining  her  favourite  John,  afterwards 
pope  John  X.  archbifhop  of  Ravenna  ;  as  we  have  feen  in 
the  life  of  that  pontiff,  vol.  xi.  p.  21 1.  Lando  died  after 
he  had  held  the  papal  fee  not  much  longer  than  fix  months. 

LANDONNEAU',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  near  Brett. 

•LANDRE'CY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  fituated  on  the  Satnbre.  In  the  year  1543, 
this  town  was  befieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  without 
fuccefs ;  the  year  following  it  was  ceded  to  the  emperor, 
by  the  peace  of  Creffy.  In  the  year  1637,  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  retaken  foon  after  by  the  Spaniards, 
Who  held  it  till  the  year  1655,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
the  marfhals  Turenne  and  Ferte,  who  became  matters  of 
it,  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  in  fight  of  the 
Spanifh  army,  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  of  35,000  men. 
The  French,  who  remained  in  poffeffion  by  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  ttrongeft  places  in  the  country.  It  has  two  gates, 
one  towards  the  eaft,  called  the  Gate  of  France,  and  the 
other  towards  the  wett,  called  the  Gate  of  Quefnoy.  Prince 
Eugene  invelted  this  place  on  the  17th  of  July,  3712,  giv¬ 
ing  the  conduft  of  the  enterprife  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Deffau  ;  but,  the  French  carrying  the  polls  of  Denain, 
Marchiennes,  and  St.  Amand,  the  fiege  was  raifed  on  the 
3 1  It  of  the  fame  month.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  736.  In  the  year  1794,  the  town  was  befieged  by  the 
allies  under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange.  The  whole 
of  the  fiege,  after  opening  of  the  trenches,  Lifted  fcarcely 
ten  days;  yet  the  bombardment  was  fo  fevere,  that  not 
more  than  three  houfes  were  left  Handing  ;  aoo  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  1200  of  the  garrifon,  loft  their  lives.  The 
remainder  of  the  garrifon,  which  furrendered  prifoners  of 
war,  confided  of  4400  men.  The  furrender  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  April  :  but,  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  follow¬ 
ing,  the  garrifon,  which  confided  of  20,000  men,  furren- 
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dered  at  diferetion  to  the  French  general  Scherer.  See  the 
articles  France  and  England.  Landrecy  is  3^  polls 
fouth-eaft  of  Valenciennes,  23^  north-north-eaft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  50.  7.  N.  Ion.  3.45.  E. 

LANDRIS'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs  :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Ornans,  and  fix 
fouth-eaft  of  Baume  les  Dames. 

LANDRIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy:  eleven  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Milan. 

LANDRO'AL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Mourao,  and  twelve  weft  of  Xeru- 
menha.  Lat.  38.  35.  N.  Ion.  7.  12.  E. 

LANDRO'VA,  a  final!  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Vivero  in  Galicia. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Koniglberg.  Lat. 
54.  14.  N.  Ion.  20.  30.  E. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  twenty- 
four  miles  fouth- weft  of  Gratz,  and  ninety-four  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Vienna. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hoya,  on  the  Wefer:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nien- 
burg. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  and  ruined  cattle  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre;  one  mile  eaft  of  Ober 
Mofchel. 

LAND'SBERG,  or  Gorzow,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Op- 
peln,  on  the  borders  of  Poland  :  thirty-feven  miles  eaft  of 
Brieg,  and  thirty  north-eaft  of  Oppeln.  Lat.  51.3.  N. 
Ion.  18.  29.  E. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Lech  :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Augfburg,  and  thirty-two  weft  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  Lat.  48.0.  N.  Ion.  10.  51.  E. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  anciently  a  mar- 
gravate :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Leipzig.  Lat.  51. 

34.  N.  Ion.  12.  11.  E. 

LAND'SBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New 
Mark,  on  the  Warta.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  royal 
magazine,  and  feveral  manufactories  of  fluff  and  cloth, 
with  a  confiderable  trade  in  wool :  twenty  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Cuftrin,  and  fixty-four  eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52. 48.  E. 
Ion.  15.  20.  E. 

LAND'SBERG  (Alt),  a  town  of  Bradenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oranien- 
burg,  fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52. 

35.  N.  Ion.  1 3.  48.  E. 

LAN'DSCAPE,  f.  \landfchape,  Dut.]  A  region;  the 
profpeft  of  a  country. — We  are  like  men  entertained  with, 
the  view  of  a  fpacious  landfcape,  where  the  eye  paffes  over 
one  pleafing  profpeCt  into  another.  Addifon. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleafures, 

Whilft  the  landfcape  round  it  meafures, 

Ruffet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  ltray.  Milton. 

A  picture,  reprefenting  an  extent  of  fpace,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  objects  in  it. — As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  can¬ 
not  make  finer  landfcapes  than  thofe  about  the  king’s  houfe. 
Addifon. 

Oft  in  her  glafs  the  mufing  fhepherd  fpies 
The  wat’ry  landfcape  of  the  pendant  woods. 

And  abfent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods.  Pope. 

LANDSCRO'N,  a  fortrefs  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow,  which  fell  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  confede¬ 
rates  during  the  late  troubles,  from  whence  they  made 
excurfions;  and,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  from  this  for¬ 
trefs,  the  city  of  Cracow  was  taken  from  the  Ruffians. 
In  1771,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Polifn  con¬ 
federates  under  Dumourier  and  the  Ruffians  commanded 
by  Suwarrow,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious  :  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Cracow.  Lat.  49.  50.  N.  Ion.  19.40.  E. 

LANDSCRO'N,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Lentmifchl,  and  twenty-feven  eaft  of 
Chrudim.  Lat.  49:50.^  Ion.  16.21.  E. 

LANDSCRON, 
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LANDSCRO'N,  afortrefsof  France,  In  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  pm-chafed  of  the  marquis  of  Baden- 
Dourlach  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth  of  Hu- 
jiingue,  and  five  fouth-weft  of  Bale. 

LANDSCRO'N,  a  fortrefs  of  Upper  Carinthia :  three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Villach. 

LANDSCRO'N,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  :  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Heilfperg. 

LANDSCRO'NA,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  fituated 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  province  of  Skone,  on  an  ifland 
near  the  Sound.  It  is  a  ftaple  town,  with  a  good  harbour. 
In  the  year  1676,  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  New  forti¬ 
fications  are  erefting  here,  the  object  of  which  is  to  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  coaft  of  Skonen,  along  the  Sound.  The 
old  fortifications  are  furnilhed  with  a  garrifon  of  300  men, 
and  74-  pieces  of  cannon.  The  harbour  lies  between  the 
continent  and  a  fmall  illand,  and  is  twenty  feet  deep.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Lund,  and  twelve  fouth 
of  Heliingborg.  Lat.  55.  52.  N.  Ion.  12.  36.  E. 

LANDSCRO'NE,  h  mountain  of  Lufatia,  near  Gorlitz. 
LANDSE'LE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  the  Greater  Andaman.  Lat.  13. 
38.  N.  Ion.  93.  7.  E. 

LAND'STER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Bile,  and 
twenty-two  fouth  of  Colmar. 

LAND'SHAAG,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Danube  : 
nineteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Freuftadt. 

LAND'SHUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Ifer. 
It  is  an  open  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.  It  contains  two  palaces,  and  a  college  with  a 
church  in  it,  the  fteeple  of  which  is  reckoned  the  higheft 
in  Germany  ;  a  parifli-church,  and  fix  convents.  Land- 
fliut  was  built,  either  by  duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  or  his 
father  duke  Otto  of  Mittlelbach.  In  1634,  it  fuffered 
from  the  Swedes.  The  Auftrians  took  polTeflion  of  this 
Sown,  and  over-ran  the  territories,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1809;  but  all  was  recovered  with  equal  rapidity  by 
Bonaparte,  who  entered  Landftnit  on  the  ailt  of  the 
lame  month,  where  he  found  30  pieces  of  cannon,  9000 
prifoners, „6oo  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  hofpitals  and 
magazines  which  the  Auftrians  had  begun  to  form.  Land- 
ihut  is  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ingolftadt,  and  thir- 
•tv-two  north-eaft  of  Munich.  Lat.  48.  29.  N.  Ion.  12.  5.  E. 

*  LAND'SHUT,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
<feventy-two  miles  weft  of  Lemberg, 

LAND'SHUT,  a  town  of  Silefia.  See  Landeshut. 

LAND'SHUT,  or  Land?, nit,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in 
Brunn  :  fixteen  miles  foqth-ealt  of  Aufpitz. 

LAND'SORT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the 
•coaft  of  Sweden.  Lat.  58.  52.  N.  Ion.  17.  10.  E, 

LAND'SPERG.  See  Landsberg. 

LAND'STRASS,  Land'strost,  or  Kostainaviz'za, 
a  town  of  Carniola,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Gurck,  with  a  cathedral  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Cilley, 
and  fifty-feven  eaft  of  Triefte. 

LAND'STHUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Deux  Ponts.  The  place  contains  705,  and  the 
canton  7910,  inhabitants,  in  32  communes. 

LAN'DUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  twenty-one  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Nifmes, 
and  feven  fouth  of  Pont  St.  Efprit. 

LAND'VELLER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth¬ 
land  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Gothenborg. 

LAND'WARD,  adv.  Toward  the  land. — They  are  in¬ 
vincible  by  reafon  of  the  overpouring  mountains  that 
back  the  one,  and  (lender  fortification  of  the  other  to  land- 
mar  d.  Sandy  s' s  Journey. 

LAND'WERNHAGEN,  a  village  in  the  principality 
of  Hefle ;  near  which,  in  the  year  1758,  the  allies  were 
defeated  by  the  French,  with  the  lols  of  1300  men:  fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  .Caffel. 

LANDWU'ST,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland. 

LANE,  f.  \laen ,  Dut.  land,  Saxon.]  A  narrow  way 
Vol.  XII.  No.  818. 
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between  hedges. — A  nack-horfe  is  driven  coaftantly  in  a 
narrow  lane  and  dirty  road.  Locke. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle  or  bufhy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bofky  burn.  Milton. 

A  narrow  ftreet  ;  an  alley. — There  is  no  ftreet,  not  many 
lanes,  where  there  does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to 
the  church.  Spratt's  Sermons. — A  paflage  between  men 
Handing  on  each  fide. — The  earl's  fervants  flood  ranged 
on  both  fides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

LANE,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
America, 'a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Scuttock  Point.  Lat.  44. 
18.  N.  Ion.  67.  56.  W. 

LANE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
which  runs  from  Lough  Lane  into  Caftlemain  Bay. 

LANE-EN'D,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  celebrated  for  its  potteries,  with  a  weekly  mar¬ 
ket  on  Saturday:  151  miles  north-weft  of  London. 

LA'NEL,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Galam,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Senegal. 

LANEMEZA'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Higher  Pyrenees  :  twelve  miles  eaft-north-eait  of 
Bagneres  en  Bigorre,  and  fifteen  fouth-eaft  of  Tarbe. 

LA'NEOUS,  adj.  [from  lana ,  Lat.  wool.]  Woolly  ; 
made  of  wool.  Scott. 

LA'NEPAX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Condom,  and 
eighteen  north-weft  of  Auch. 

LAN'ERCROFT,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  Here  is  an  ancient  fortification  called  Burd 
Ofwald,  anciently  Amboglana  :  two  miles  north-eait  of 
Brampton. 

LAN'ERET,  f.  A  little  hawk.  See  Falco. 
LANER'K,  or  Lanark,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  a  royal 
burgh,  in  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a  rifing  round  near  the  Clyde.  It  received 
its  charter  from  Alexander  I.  which  was  finally  ratified  by 
Charles  I.  It  is  governed  by  a  provoft,  two  bailies,  a  dean 
of  guild,  Ac.  Near  it  are  fome  celebrated  falls  or  cata¬ 
racts  in  that  river,  which,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  form 
a  tremendous  appearance.  Here  the  brave  Wallace  firft 
meditated  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  flew 
the  governor,  who  was  a  man  of  high  rank. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanerk  are  fome  of  the  greatefl 
cotton-manufaCtures  of  Scotland.  A  number  of  houfes 
have  been  erected,  with  the  name  of  New  Lanerk,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Dale.  Five  hundred  children  are  entirely  fed,  clothed, 
and  inftruCted,  at  the  expenfe  of  this  venerable  philan- 
thropift.  The  reft  of  the  children  live  with  their  parent* 
in  comfortable  and  neat  habitations  in  the  town,  and  re¬ 
ceive  weekly  wages  for  their  labour.  The  health  and 
happinefs  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  children, 
fhow  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Lanerk  mills  has  remem¬ 
bered  mercy  in  the  midll  of  his  gain  ;  the  regulations 
adopted  here  for  the  prefervation  of  the  health,  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  are  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  good- 
nefs  and  the  difcernment  of  Mr.  Dale ;  and  prefent  a 
finking  contraft  to  the  generality  of  large  manufactories 
in  this  kingdom,  which  are  the  fchools  of  vice  and  of 
profligacy,  the  very  hotbeds  of  difeafe  and  of  contagion. 
Pure  and  frefh  air,  without  which  life  cannot  exift,  is  ad- 
miniftered  in  abundance  to  this  manufactory,  by  frequently 
opening  the  windows,  and  by  air-boles,  under  every  other 
window,  which  are  left  open  during  the  fummer- months. 
The  children  are  all  waflied  before  they  go  to  work,  and 
after  they  have  finifhed  their  daily  labour,  previous  to 
their  appearance  in  the  fchools.  The  floors  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  mills  are  wafhed  once  a-week  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter ;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  white-waflied  twice  a- 
year  with  unflaked  lime.  The  children  are  lodged  in 
large  airy  rooms.  The  boys  and  girls  are  kept  feparate 
from  each  other  during  reft,  meal-times,  and  working- 
hours.  They  are  fed  plentifully  with  plain  and  wholelome 
P  !>  foodj 
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food,  which  confifts  chiefly  of  frefh  beef,  and  barley  broth, 
cheefe,  potatoes,  and  barley  bread,  with  now  and  then 
i'ome  frei'h  herrings  as  a  variety.  Their  breakfaft  and  fup- 
per  is,  principally,  oatmeal  porridge,  with  milk  in  the 
rummer,  and,  in  winter,  a  fauce  made  of  beer  and  melaffes. 
At  {even  o’clock  the  children  fup  j  after  this  there  is  no 
night-work,  a  pernicious  and  infamous  practice  in  life  at 
molt  other  manufactories.  After  fupper  the  fchools  open, 
and  continue  fo  till  nine  o’clock.  The  final!  children, 
that  are  not  old  enough  to  work,  are  inftrufted  in  the  day¬ 
time  ;  the  elder  children  learn  in  the  evening,  when  the 
daily  labour  is  concluded.  The  boys  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  caft  accounts  ;  the  girls,  in  addition  to  thefe  acquili- 
tions,  are  taught  to  wmrk  at  the  needle.  Some  of  the 
children  are  taught  church-mufic  ;  and  on  Sunday  they 
all,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  mailers,  attend 
a  place  of  divine  worfliip,  and  the  reft  of  the  day  is  occu¬ 
pied,  chiefly,  in  receiving  moral  and  religious  inllrudtion 
from  thefe  matters.  Some  few  years  fince  a  veflel,  carry¬ 
ing  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  to  America,  was  driven 
by  foul  weather  into  Greenock,  and  in  confequence  more 
than  two  hundred  poor  creatures  were  put  on-fhore  in  a 
molt  helplefs  and  wretched  ttate.  Mr.  Dale,  as  foon  as  he 
knew  it,  offered  them  all  employment,  and  molt  of  them 
entered  immediately  into  his  fervice.  He  alfo,  loon  after, 
invited  Other  people  from  the  Highlands,  and  undertook 
to  provide  habitations  for  two  hundred  families.  The 
invitation  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  numbers  of  Highlan¬ 
ders  came,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  territory 
of  their  benevolent  employer.  Many  families  alfo,  that 
were  lately  driven  from  Ireland  by  want  and  by  famine, 
have  found  protection,  fupport,  and  employment,  for 
them  and  their  little  ones,  from  this  indefatigable  philan- 
thropift.  Brifted's  Tour. 

Lanerk  unites  with  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  and  Selkirk, 
lo  fend  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1801,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  4.69a,  of  whom  1611  were  employed  in 
trade  and  manufacture  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Glafgow,  and  thirty-two  weft-fouth-weft  of  Edinburgh. 
Laf.  55.43.  N.  Ion.  3.56.  W. 

LANER'KSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Dumbartonlhire  5  on  the  north-eaft  by  Sel- 
kirklhire,  Linlithgowlhire,  and  Edinburghlhire ;  on  theeaft 
by  Peeblesfliire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Dumfriesfliire ;  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  Ayrlhire ;  and  on  the  weft,  toward  the  north, 
by  the  Clyde;  forty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty-two  in 
its  mean  breadth.  Its  form  has  been  fancifully  compared 
to  that  of  a  vine-leaf ;  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  ftem,  the  courfe  of  that  river  the  middle 
vein,  and  the  fmaller  ftreams  its  collateral  branches.  The 
river  Clyde,  defeending  from  the  fouthern  part  of  this 
county,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  one  called  the 
Shire  of  Lanerk,  and  the  other  the  Barony  of  Glafgow  ; 
the  one  hilly,  healthy,  and  fit  for  pafture;  and  the  other 
level,  and  proper  for  corn.  The  principal  rivers,  all  of 
which  rife  on  the  fame  hill,  are  the  Clyde  and  the  An¬ 
nan,  both  of  which  run  into  the  Irifh  Sea ;  alfo,  the  Tweed, 
which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  befides  which,  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  is  joined  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  a  canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  trade.  It  abounds  with 
coal  and  limeftone;  has  lome  lead-mines;  and  abundance 
of  lapis  lazuli  is  dug  here.  The  chief  towns  are  Glafgovv, 
Hamilton,  and  Lanerk.  In  1801,  the  population  was 
146,699  ;  of  which  38,036  were  employed  in  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  15,704  in  agriculture. 

Proceeding  up  the  Clyde  from  Glafgovv,  the  country  is 
rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell-cattle,  now  in  ruins, 
Hands  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Clyde.  Some 
of  its  walls  are  ftill  remaining,  which  meafure  fifteen  feet 
in  thicknefs  and  fixty  feet  in  height.  Betweenthis  cattle 
and  the  Priory  of  Blantyre  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Clyde,  there  is  faid  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  fub- 
terraneous  paflage  under  the  river.  A  little  above  Hands 
Botlnvell-bridge,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters 
by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1679.  Enft  from  Bothwell 
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eaftle,  in  an  elevated  Situation,  fcands  the  Kirk  of  Shotts, 
amid  a  wild  and  barren  country.  This  dreary  watte  is 
covered  with  heath  ;  and,  though  a  high  fituation,  is  flat, 
and  very  marfby  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  Iheep-walks  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  coal 
and  lime,  feems  fcarcely  capable  of  cultivation.  This 
want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance  of  iron- 
ftone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  together  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  advantage  confined  to  the 
barren  trail  in  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  Ihire.  The 
whole  county  abounds  with  thefe  valuable  minerals ;  and 
two  iron -works  are  eredted  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
one  a  little  above  Glafgow,  and  another  at  Cleland  near 
Hamilton.  But  the  moll  confiderable  work  of -this  kind 
in  the  county  is  that  of  Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth-eaft 
from  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  A  village  is  here  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  workmen  :  it  is  called  Wilfon-lowa 
from  the  name  of  the  proprietors.  There  are,  befides  thefe, 
two  other-iron  works  in  this  county,  one  on  the  banks  of 
the  Calder  near  Airdrie,  and  the  other  at  Shotts. 

LANES,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Anger- 
mannland  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Hernofand. 

LA'NESBOROUGH,  a  village  fix  miles  from  York. 
Here  is  an  ulmfhoufe  for  twelve  aged  perfons,  being  de¬ 
cayed  farmers. 

LA'NESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  on  the  river  Shannon.  Before  the  union  it 
fent  two  members  to  the  Irilli  Parliament  :  feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Longford,  and  fifteen  north  of  Athlone. 
Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  7.  55.  W. 

LA'NESBOROUGH,  a  townfliip  of  North  America, 
in  Berkfhire  county,  Maffachufetts,  north-by-eaft  of  Han¬ 
cock  :  twelve  miles  north-by-weft  of  Lenox,  and  144  weft- 
by-north  of  Bolton.  It  affords  a  quarry  of  good  marble. 

LAN'FRANC,  a  celebrated  archbifliop  of  Canterbury- 
in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  bom 
at  Pavia,  where  his  father  was  keeper  of  the  public  ar¬ 
chives.  He  went  through  his  courfe  of  academical  ltudies 
at  Bologna ;  and,  having  paid  particular  attention  for 
fome  years  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  the  civil  law,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  commenced  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  courts.  Thinking  this,  however,  too  narrow 
a  fphere,  he  removed  into  France,  and  taught  publicly  for 
fome  time  at  Avranches,  where  his  fchool  was  foon  crowded 
with  fludents  of  high  rank.  On  a  journey  from  that 
place  to  Rouen,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  highwaymen, 
who  robbed  him,  and,  after  binding  him,  left  him  in  a 
foreft  near  the  abbey  of  Bee  ;  on  the  following  day  he  was 
releafed  ;  upon  which  lie  went  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  then 
newly  founded,  and  took  the  monk’s  habit.  This  was  in 
the  year  1041.  His  genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  foon 
procured  him  the  refpedl  of  the  fraternity,  by  whom  he 
was  chofen  prior  in  1044.  Here  he  opened  a  fchool,  which 
in  a  little  time  became  very  famous,  and  was  frequented 
by  fludents  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  While  he  refided 
in  this  abbey,  his  literary  fame  and  his  excellent  character 
recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  William  I.  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who  made  him  one  of  his  counfellors  of  Hate. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  vindicated  himfelf  from  the  charge  which  had  been 
preferred  againft  him,  of  having  adopted  the  dodtrine  of 
Berenger.  Not  long  afterwards  he  aliifted  at  the  council 
of  Verceil,  where  he  exprefsly  and  formally  oppofed  that 
dodtrine.  In  the  year  1059,  he  went  to  Rome  a  fecond 
time,  arid  aflilled  at  the  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  be¬ 
fore  which  Berenger  abjured  his  opinions.  His  principal 
objedl,  however,  in  this  journey,  was  to  folicit  a  dilpen- 
fation  for  the  marriage  of  duke  William  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  coufin  ;  which  was  grant  ¬ 
ed,  upon  the  condition  that  the  duke  and  his  lady  lliould 
build  a  monaftery.  They  accordingly  gave  diredtions  for 
the  building  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  of 
which  Lanfranc  was  appointed  abbot  in  the  year  1063. 
Here  he  ellabliflied  a  new  academy,  which  became  no  lefa 
fanjous  than  his  fwmer  one  at  Bec„ 
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Soon  after  William  was  feated  on  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  fent  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  to  negociate  with  Alex¬ 
ander  IL  about  the  million  of  legates  to  England,  to  crown 
him,  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  William 
feems  now  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  depriving  the  moft 
eminent  of  the  Englilh  clergy  of  their  dignities,  in  order 
to  bellow  them  on  his  countrymen,  or  fuch  on  whofe  at¬ 
tachment  he  could  depend.  After  his  coronation  had 
taken  place,  the  papal  legates  held  a  great  council  of  the 
Englifh  clergy,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  at  Winchef- 
ter ;  in  which,  among  other  dignified  clergy  and  prelates 
who  were  depofed,  on  various  pretences,  was  Stigand 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  To  this  fee  Lanfrac  was  elect¬ 
ed,  and  would  have  declined  the  honour,  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  it  by  the  exprefs  order  of  pope  Alexander  II. 
Even  after  his  confecration,  he  earneftly,  but  ineffectual¬ 
ly,  entreated  his  holinefsto  permit  him  to  refign  his  arch- 
bilhopric,  and  to  retire  into  a  monaftery.  Lanfranc  was 
confecrated  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  1070;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Rome,  together  with  the  new 
archbilhop  of  York,  that  they  might  receive  their  palls. 
On  this  occafion  he  was  received  with  peculiar  refpeCt  by 
pope  Alexander,  who  had  ftudied  under  him  at  Bee;  and 
he  defended  before  his  holinefs  the  claims  of  his  lee  to 
fuperiority  over  that  of  York.  Alexander,  however,  un¬ 
willing  to  offend  either  of  the  prelates,  or  to  difoblige  the 
king  of  England,  declined  to  give  any  judgment  in  that 
matter,  and  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  an 
Englilh  fynod.  Accordingly,  two  great  councils  were 
held,  in  the  year  1072,  in  which  this  queltion  was  debated 
with  great  warmth,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  all  the  court,  and  at  length  determined  in  favour  of 
Canterbury.  After  this,  Lanfranc  prelided  in  different 
councils  of  the  clergy  of  both  provinces,  in  which  feveral 
ecclefiaftical  canons  were  made,  by  which  a  change  was 
produced  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  England.  By  one  of  thofe  canons, 
the  fecular  clergy  who  had  wives  were  allowed  to  keep 
them  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  formed  a  very 
owerful  party;  but  thofe  who  had  not  wives  were  for-' 
idden  to  marry;  and  bilhops  were  prohibited  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  ordain  any  man  who  had  a  wife.  By  others  the 
doCtrine  of  tranlubftantiation  was  promulgated,  which 
Was  little  known,  and  lefs  regarded,  in  this  ifland  before 
this  period.  Indeed,  Lanfranc  was  one  of  the  moft  zea¬ 
lous  champions  for  that  doCtrine  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  employed  the  weapons  of  dialectics  with  great 
ingenuity  and  add  refs  in  defence  of  it,  both  before  and 
after  his  elevation  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  After  pre- 
fiding  over  the  church  of  Canterbury  nineteen  years,  Lan¬ 
franc  died  in  1089.  He  is  celebrated  by  our  ancient  hif- 
torians  for  his  wifdom,  learning,  munificence,  and  other 
virtues.  He  is  particularly  praifed  for  his  charity,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great,  that  he  bellowed  in  that  way 
no  lefs  than  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  a  prodigious 
fum  in  thofe  times,  and  equal  in  value  to  at  lea  ft  feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  at  prefent.  He  alfo  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  by  his  writings,  which,  confider- 
ing  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  difeover  an  uncommon  mea- 
fure  of  fagacity  and  erudition,  and  are  entitled  to  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  purity  of  their  Latinity.  They  confift 
of,  1.  Commentaries  upon  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  2.  A 
Commentary  upon  the  Pfalms.  3.  A  Treatife  concerning 
Confelfion.  4.  A  Differtation  concerning  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Chrift  in  the  Eucharift,  in  oppolition  to  Beren- 
ger.  5.  A  collection  of  Ihort,  but  interefting,  Letters  to 
Pope  Alexander  II.  to  Hildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of 
Rome,  and  to  feveral  bilhops  in  England  and  Normandy. 
They  were  collected  together,  and  publilhed,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  1648,  in  a  folio  volume,  and  illuftrated  with  va¬ 
luable  notes,  by  Luke  d’Achery,  a  Benedictine  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Maur.  Mojheim . 

LAM'FRANC,  aphyfician  and  furgeon  of  Milan  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  left  his  native  country,  in  confe- 
xjugnee  of  forae  perfecuUpns  that;  he  had  fuffered  during. 
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the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  went  to  France;  and  in  the 
year  1295,  having  already  obtained  confiderable  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  invited  to  Paris  by  many  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ty.  His  dexterity  as  an  operator,  his  candour,  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  communicated  his  knowledge  to 
others  in  his  leCtures,  gained  him  the  relpect  and  elteeni 
of  his  profelfional  brethren  ;  and  he  certainly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  furgery,  which  was  at  that  time  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  France.  Neverthelefs  he  held  fome  opi¬ 
nions  adverfe  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art ;  he  condemned 
the  ufe  of  the  trepan,  and  abfolutely  forbade  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  alleging  that  the  extraction  of  a  calculus 
rendered  the  patient  impotent.  He  pointed  out  in  ftrong 
terms  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  tents,  which  were 
generally  employed  at  that  time  ;  the  practice,  however, 
continued  to  be  retorted  to  long  after  his  animadverfions 
were  made.  He  left  two  works  in  manufeript,  which  were 
depofited  in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris ;  the  one  entitled 
Chirurgia  parva,  the  other  Ars  completa  totius  Chirur- 
gise,  fivePraCtica  major.  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1490,  with  the  title  of  Chirurgia  magna  et  parva,  in  folio; 
have  undergone  feveral  fubfequent  editions,  and  have  been 
tranllated  into  the  French  and  German  languages.  Elov 

Dia.  Hijt. 

LANFRAN'CO  (Giovanni  Maria  daTerentio),  an  Ita¬ 
lian  compofer,  who,  in  1538,  publilhed  Scintille  di  Mufica , 
or  Sparks  of  Mafic;  a  work  often  quoted  with  great  praile. 
It  is  now  fo  fcarce,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
copy  of  it  throughout  Italy. 

LANFRAN'CO  (Giovanni),  apainter  of  hiftory,  whofe 
principal  merit  was  the  freedom  and  eafe  with  which  he  ma¬ 
naged  large  compofitions  in  their  colour  and  execution,  but 
to  the  great  lofs  of  character  and  exprelfion.  He  was  born 
at  Parma  in  1581,  and  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Agoftino 
Caracci,  but  afterwards  ftudied  under  Annibale  ;  and, 
having  obtained  a  great  proficiency  of  handling,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  matter  in  his  great  work  in  the  Farnefe  pa¬ 
lace  at  Rome,  part  of  which  he  executed  fo  well,  that  the- 
difference  between  his  painting  and  that  done  by  Anni¬ 
bale  himfelf  is  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned.  Endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  having,  after  he  left 
the  Caracci,  paid  great  attention  to  the  artificial  ftyle  of 
Gorregio,  particularly  in  the  Duorao  at  Parma,  and  in  the 
cupola  there,  he  obtained  a  fondnefs  for  fore-fhortening, 
iofing  fight  of  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  indulging  his 
fancy  in  ideal  forms  and  groups,  which,  while  they  exhibit 
his  Ikill,  deprive  him  of  a  reputation  for  judgment  or  true 
tafte.  He  was,  as  M.  Fufeli  has  obferved,  “a  machinift 
in  art  of  the  firft  order,  and  taught  his  fucceffors  the  means 
of  filling  the  eye  at  a  great  d  ilia  nee,  by  partly  painting  and 
partly  leaving  it  to  the  air  to  paint.”  His  colour  was  pow¬ 
erful  and  rich,  but  not  pure.  He  moft  frequently  employed 
very  dark  thadows,  which  give  his  pictures  a  heavy  and 
fombrous  appearance  ;  and,  not  being  well  veiled  in  chi-^ 
arofeuro,  the  lights  in  them  are  not  unfrequently  ill  con¬ 
nected,  or  rather  lack  connection,  and  are  too  much  in 
detached  fpots.  With  thofe  who  prefer  fpirit  and  dafh  to 
more  ftudied  perfections,  Lanfranco  will,  notwithftanding- 
his  deficiencies,  be  always  a  favourite.  He  was  engaged 
by  Urban  VIII.  to  paint  the  miracle  of  St.  Peter  walking 
on  the  water,  for  the  grand  cathedral  dedicated  to  that 
faint  in  Rome;  and  he  afforded  his  patron  fo  much  plea- 
fure  by  his  labour,  that  his  holinefs  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  him.  His  pencil  being. exceedingly 
rapid,  and  his  life  prolonged  to  the  age  of  fixty-fix,  his 
works  are  by  no  means  fcarce,  hut  are  to  be  met  with  in 
moft  collections.  He  died  in  1647. 

LANG,  a  narrow  ifland  of  Denmark,  little  more  than 
two  miles  in  length,  lituated  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  foutlx 
coaft  of  Laaland.  Lat.  54.  42.  N.  Ion.  11.  20.  E. 

LANG  (John  Michael),  a  German  proteltanf  divine  and 
able  orientaiill,  was  born  at  Ezelwangen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sultzbach,  in  the  year  1664.  After  he  had  received  a 
clafiical  education,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Alt- 
dorfi,  in  1682,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the.  ftudy  of 
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botany,  anatomy,  the  vulgar  Greek,  and  particularly  the 
oriental  languages,  under  the  celebrated  Wagenfeil.  In 
1687  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  then 
went  to  perfect  himlelf  in  Arabic  at  the  univerfity  of  Je¬ 
na,  where  he  delivered  public  lectures  on  ethics  and  na¬ 
tural  theology.  For  feme  years  he  officiated  as  paltor  to 
a  country  church  in  the  Palatinate;  but,  becoming  difl'a- 
tisfied  with  fucli  a  retired  life,  he  removed  to  Altdorf, 
where  he  was  created  doctor,  and  admitted  into  the  aca¬ 
demical  fenate  in  1697.  In  this  univerfity  he  was  appointed 
profefTor  of  divinity  ;  with  which  was  afterwards  con¬ 
nected  the  office  of  paftor  of  one  of  the  churches.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  became  involved  in  religious 
dilputes,  which  railed  againft  him  many  enemies,  and  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  utiiverfities  of  Roftock 
and  Tubingen.  Not  chufing-to  fubmit  to  their  decifion, 
ire  demanded  and  obtained  a  difmiffion  from  bis  public 
employments,  and  removed  to  Prentzlow  in  1710  ;  where 
he  had  the  appointment  of  fuperintendant,  and  died  in 
1731,  about  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  of  which  the  following  are  held  in  eftima- 
rion  :  1.  DilTertationes  Botanico-Theologicae,  4to.  1705. 
2.  Pbilologia  Barbaro-Grseca,  4to.  1708.  3.  A  Treatife 

X)e  Fabulis  Mohammedicis,  4to.  1697  ;  and  fome  other 
(pieces  relating  to  the  Alcoran.  Moreri. 

LAN'GA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jamtland,  and  runs  into  the  Ragunda  near  Lit. 

LANGANAU',  a  town  of  Auftria :  four  miles  eaft  of 
profendorf. 

LAN.GANI'CO,  or  Sun'ri,  anciently  Olympia,  a  town 
of  the  Morea,  (ituated  on  a  i mall  river  called  Carbon,  the 
.  ancient  Alphcus,  once  a  city  of  great  note,  near  which  were 
.celebrated  the  Olympian  games,  firft  inftituted  by  Pelops, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Atreus 
and  Hercules.  They  were  held  every  fifth  year  with  great 
folemnity,  amidft  an  infinite  number  of  fpeCtators,  and 
lafted  for  five  days.  From  thefe  fpeClacles  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  time  in  Greece,  by  Olympiads,  took  its  rife.  In 
this  city,  alfo,  was  a  very  fine  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
with  a  celebrated  image  of  that  god,  fifty  ells  high,  which 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  Near 
it  was  alfo  a  famous  grove,  dedicated  to  the  lame  god.  It 
is  at  prefentaninconfiderable  place:  thirty- two  miles  fouth- 
•fouth-eaS  «f  Chiarenza,  and  fixty  fouth-weft  of  Corinth. 

LAN'GAR,  a  village  in  Nottinghamlliire,  on  the  Trent, 
weft  of  Belvoir-Caftle,  near  St.  Aubrey  and  Barnefton,  to 
which  manors  it  has  been  always  united.  King  John 
lodged  here  when  rfe  marched  againft  the  barons. 

LANGAROO'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which 
gives  name  to  a  road  for  (hips.  Here  is  a  cove  with  ten 
feet  water,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow.  The  filk  manu¬ 
facture  here  is  much  efteemed.  It  is  twenty  miles  loutli- 
eaftofRelhd.  Lat.  27.  N.  Ion.  50.1 5.  E. 

LANG  ASCHAN'TZ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Harjedalen  :  no  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sundfwall. 

LAN'GAST,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Brieuc. 

LANGA'YA,yi  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  am¬ 
phibia,  order  ferpentes.  The  generic  characters  are— 
Plates  under  the  neck  and  belly,  called  abdominal feuta,  as 
in  the  genus  Coluber;  inftead  of  the  feales  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  tail,  thole  on  the  anterior  part  are  ex¬ 
tended  into  rings,  called  caudal  annuli ;  while  thole  on  the 
pofterior  part  lie  underneath  only,  as  in  the  vipers,  and 
are  called  terminal  fquama.  We  need  lay  no  more  intro¬ 
ductory  to  a  genus  of  which  we  have  only  a  fingle  fpecies. 

Langaya  Madagafcarienfis,  the  Madagafcar  langaha. 
The  fpecific  character,  as  given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  is,  “  the 
upper  jaw  produced  in  form  of  a  fnout.”  But,  till  other 
fptcies  are  dilcovered,  we  cannot  tell  hut  this  may  he  a  ge¬ 
neric  character.  Abdominal  feuta  184,  caudal  annuli  42. 

This  ferpent  appears  to  have  been  firft  deferibed  by 
Monf.  Bruguiere,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Montpellier, 
whofe  account  of  it  is  infected  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique. 
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for  theyear  X784.  The  length  of  the  individual  deferibed' 
was  about  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  its  greateft  diameter 
about  feven  lines.  The  head  is  covered  with  large  feales, 
but  the  fnout,  which  is  extremely  long  and  lharp,  pro¬ 
jecting  to  a  confiderable  diltance  beyond  the  lower  jaw, 
is  covered  with  very  finall  ones ;  the  teeth,  in  lliape  and 
difpofition,  refemble  thole  of  a  poifonous  viper.  The 
fcaies  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  rhomboidal,  of 
a  reddilh  colour,  and  each  marked  at  the  bafe  by  a  fmall 
grey  circle,  with  a  yellow  fpot  in  the  middle.  The  under 
parts  are  pale  or  whitilh.  The  number  of  abdominal 
feuta,  as  well  as  of  circles  on  the  tail,  is  obferved  to  vary, 
as  alfo  the  colour,  which  in  one  individual  is  violet,  with 
darker-coloured  fpecks  on  the  back.  The  natives  of  Ma¬ 
dagafcar  are  faid  to  hold  the  langaya  in  great  dread,  confi- 
dering  it  as  a  highly  poifonous  ferpent.  We  have  given 
a  reprefentation  of  it  on  the  Plate  at  p.  83,  fig.  9. 

LANG'BAINE  (Gerard),  a  learned  Englilh  writer, 
was  born  about  1608  at  Barton-kirk  in  Weltmoreland. 
He  was  admitted  a  fervitor  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford, 
in  1626,  of  which  lie  afterwards  became  a  fcholar  upon 
the  foundation,  and  a  fellow.  He  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1633,  and  of  D.D.  in  1646.  An  edition  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  1636,  8vo.  made  him  known  as  a  fcholar.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  various  publications  of  an  hiftorical  and  critical 
kind,  difplaying  at  once  his  learning  and  his  attachment 
to  the  conftitutioain  church  and  ftate.  Bifliop  Nicholfon 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a  perfon  admirably  well  (killed  in  the  an¬ 
tiquities  and  laws  of  England,  and  refers  to  his  “Notable 
Difcourfe  touching  the  State  of  the  Times  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  VI.”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  fir  John  Cheke’s. 
True  Subject  to  the  Rebel,  Oxf.  1641.  He  alfo  wrote  An 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Covenant ;  and  an  Englilh 
tranflation  of  Chemnitz’s  Examination  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  was  in  correfpondence  with  feveral  learned 
men,  among  whom  were  Uftier  and  Selden.  The  univer¬ 
fity  appointed  him  keeper  of  its  archives  in  1644,  and  he 
was  made  provoft  of  his  college  in  1645 :  he  held  both  his 
offices  till  his  death  in  1658. 

LANG'BAINE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  foil 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  appren¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  } 
but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence  by  his  mother  upon 
the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother,  and  by  her  entered  a  gen¬ 
tleman-commoner  of  Univerfity- col  lege,  Oxford,  in  1672. 
Here  he  ran  out  a  good  part  of  his  eltate;  but  afterwards 
corrected  his  manner  of  living,  and  for  fome  years  lived 
in  retirement  near  Oxford.  During  this  time  he  improved 
his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry;  and  at  firft  wrote  fome  fmall 
pieces  without  his  name,  but  afterwards  publilhed  feveral 
works  which  he  publicly  owned.  In  1690  he. was  elefted 
inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and, 
in  January  following,  was  chofen  fuperior  beadle  of  law, 
but  died  foon  after  in  1692.  He  wrote,  r.  The  Hunter, 
a  difcourfe  on  horfemanfliip.  2.  A  New  Catalogue  of  En- 
glifti  Plays,  with  their  belt  editions,  and  divers  remarks 
on  the  originals  of  moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  fe¬ 
veral  authors.  3.  An  Account  of  the  Englifli  Dramatic 
Poets.  4.  An  Appendix  to  a  Catalogue  of  Oxford  Gra¬ 
duates. 

LANG'BEAR,  Devon,  in  the  parifti  of  High-Haynton  ; 
though  not  a  market-town  by  our  maps,  is  faid  by  Mr. 
Rifdon  to  have  a  market  on  Friday,  and  fairs  on  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  and  Simon  and  Jude’s  days. 

LANG'DALE,  Great  and  Little,  villages  in  Weftmore- 
land,  weft  of  Amblefide,  by  copper-mines;  with  a  chapel 
in  the  former.  In  this  chapelry  are  two  high  hills  called 
Hardknot  and  Wreynofe,  upon  the  latter  of  which  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  Ihire-itones  of  Weltmoreland,  Cumberland^ 
and  Lancalhire. 

Between  Langdale  and  Sunbiggin,  on  a  rivulet  called 
Raifebeck,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  Lune,  ftands  Rail- 
gill-hall  ;  near  which  is  a  tumulus,  or  Britilh  fepulchre, 
100  yards  in  circuit,  and  three  yards  high,  compofed  of 
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Toofe  ftones,  which,  on  being  lately  opened,  difcovered  one 
very  large  ftone,  fupported^by  two  others,  one  on  each 
fide,  and  underneath  it  an  human  ikeleton,  with  the  bones 
of  feveral  others  round  about. 

LANG'DON,  a  townlhip  of  North  America,  in  Che- 
fliire  county,  New  Hampfhire;  incorporated  in  1787. 

LANG'DON,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  which  runs  into  the  Tees  twelve  miles  above 
Barnard  Caftle. 

LANG'DON-FIIL'LS,  hills  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Eflex,  about  three  miles  fouth  of  Billericay  ;  the  fine 
profpeft  from  which  isthusdefcribedby  Mr.  ArthurYoung, 
in  hisSix-Weeks’  Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales:  “Near  Horndon,  on  the  fummit  of 
a  vaft  hill,  one  of  the  moft  aftonifliing  profpefts  to  be  be¬ 
held  breaks  out,  alrnoft  at  once,  upon  one  of  the  dark 
lanes.  Such  a  prodigious  valley,  every  where  painted  with 
the  fineft  verdure,  and  interfedted  with  numberlefs  hedges 
and  woods,  appears  beneath  you,  that  it  is  paft  defcription  ; 
the  Thames  winding  through  it,  full  of  fhips,  and  bounded 
by  the  hills  of  Kent.” 

LAN'GE  (John),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  at  Loe- 
•wenburg  in  Silefia  in  the  year  1485.  He  Itudied  at  Leip- 
fic,  Bologna,  and-Pifa  ;  at  the  lait  of  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  He  then  fettled  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  rofe  to  great  fame,  and  was  fuccefiively  phyfician  to 
four  eleblors-palatine.  One  of  thefe  he  accompanied  in 
his  travels  through  great  part  of  Europe.  He  died  at  Hei¬ 
delberg,  in  1565.  Of  the  works  of  this  phyfician,  the  moft 
valuable  is  his  Medicinalium  Epijiolarum  Mijcellanca,  printed 
in  two  parts,  but  united  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1689, 
which  comprifes  one  hundred  and  forty-four  epilties,  with 
the  addition  of  a  book  on  Secret  Remedies.  Thefe  epif- 
tles  contain  much  curious  and  learned  matter,  both  with 
refpeft  to  medicine  and  natural  hiftory.  The  author  pre¬ 
ceded  Sydenham  in  his  obfervations  concerning  the  abufe 
of  hot  medicines,  and  the  advantage  of  cooling  diluents, 
in  inflammatory  difeafes.  He  wrote,  likewife,  2.  De  Syr- 
tnaifmo  et  ratione  purgandi  per  vomitum  ex  FEgyptiorum 
invento  et  formula,  1672.  3.  De  Scorbuto  Epift.  duie, 

1624.  4.  Confilia  et  Experimenta,  1676.  He  was  a  great 

lover  of  cheefe,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  it.  E/oy.  Did. 

LANGEAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Loire:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Brioude,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  weft  of  le  Puy. 

LANGEAFS,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrici,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  on 
the  Loire:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Tours,  and  twenty-one 
eaft  of  Saumur.  Lat.  47.  18.  N.  Ion.  o.  1.  W. 

LAN'GEBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Culmbach  :  four  miles  north  of  Kirch  Lamitz. 

LAN'GEDIICE,  a  dike  of  North  Holland,  made  a  for¬ 
tified  port  by  the  Dutch;  in  1799  taken  by  fir  James  Pul- 
teney.  There  is  a  village  of  the  fame  name,  and  feveral 
others  on  the  dike,  from  which  the  republicans  were  dri¬ 
ven,  and  900  priloners  taken,  befides  700  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  fix  miles  north  of  Alcmaer. 

LAN'GEDORF,  a  town  of  Wurtzburg:  feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Kiflingen. 

LAN'GEFELD.  See  Langenfeld. 

LANGEFIO'RD,  a  fmali  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Lap- 
land.  Lat.  69.  38.  N. 

LAN'GELAND,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  the 
fouth  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between  the  iflands  of  Laa- 
land  and  Funen  ;  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  five  in  breadth.  This  ifland  is  fertile  in  every 
part.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  belonged  to  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  was  called  a  princi¬ 
pality  :  it  is  now'  only  a  county,  but  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  kingdom,  and  under  the  fame  governor  as  Funen. 
Rudkioping  is  the  chief  town.  Lat.  55.  N.  Ion.  10.  50.  E. 

LAN'GELAND  (Robert),  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  one  of  the  firlt  difciples  of  Wickliffe 
the  reformer.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Shrop- 
Ihire.  He  wrote  The  Vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman  5  a 
Vo£.  XIL  No.  818. 
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piece  which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour, 
though  drefied  to  great  difadvantage  in  very  uncouth  ver- 
fification  and  obfolete  language.  It  is  written  without 
rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to 
fupply  by  making. every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame  letter. 
Dr.  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  alliterative  verfifi- 
cation  was  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the  practice  of  the 
Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  Vifions  abound  with  Saxon- 
ifms.  Chaucer  and  Spenfer  have  attempted  imitations  of 
his  Vifions  ;  and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with 
honour. 

LANGELMA'KI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Tavaftland  :  forty-two  miles  north  of  Tavafthus. 

LAN'GEMAN,  /!  A  lord  of  a  manor.  Sse  Coke's  In/!.  $. 

LANGELKER'SKANS,  a  fortrefs  of  Holland,  in  Gro¬ 
ningen  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Winfchotten. 

LAN'GELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  and  princi¬ 
pal  place  of  a  bailiwick  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Goflar. 

LAN'GELN  LAN'GLUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Wernigeroda  :  four  miles  north  of  Werni- 
geroda. 

LAN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Ben- 
theim  :  one  mile  weft  of  Bentheim. 

LAN'GEN,  a  town  of  Hefle  Darmftadt:  fix  miles  north 
of  Darmftadt. 

LAN'GEN-DIE'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Ifenburg  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Hanau. 

LAN'GEN-DOR'BACIi,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Naflau  Dillenburg  :  four  miles  north  of 
Fladamar. 

LANGEN-RHO'R,  a  town  of  Auftria :  one  mile  fouth 
of  Tulin. 

LAN'GEN-SAL'ZA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia,  on  the  Salza.  The  environs  of  the  town  are 
pleafant,  and  the  manufactures  are  flourifliing.  Here  are 
about  nine  hundred  houfes,  two  churches,  a  college,  and 
a  caftle.  In  the  year  1761,  a  body  of  Saxon  troops  were 
defeated  by  the  Pruflians  near  this  town.  It  is  fourteen 
miles  weft  of  Erfurt,  and  eight  north  of  Gotha.  Lat, 
51 . 4.  N.  Ion.  10.  42.  E. 

LAN'GEN-SEL'BOLD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Ifenburg  :  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hanau, 
and  fix  fouth-weft  of  Budingen. 

LANGENAU',  a  town  of  German)',  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kirch  Lamitz. 

LANGENAU',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland.  The  church  is  celebrated  for  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings.  It  is  eight  miles  north  of  Bilchofswerder. 

LANGENAU',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Heillberg. 

LANGENAU',  a  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  a  fmali 
river  which  runs  into  the  Danube  eleven  miles  no  Ft  Il¬ 
ea  ft  of  Ulm. 

LANGENAU',  a  town  of  Saxony:  four  miles  fouth  of 
Frey  berg. 

LANGENAU',  a  tows  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  four  miles  weft  of  Meifack. 

LAN'GENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Schfeufingen. 

LAN'GENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
ReulTen  :  three  miles  north- weft  of  Gera.  Lat.  50.  55.  N. 
Ion  .11.  58.  E. 

LAN'GENBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg’:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Dufleldorf. 

LANGENBRUCK'EN,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  with  a  fiilt  fpring  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of 
Bruchfai. 

LAN'GENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Flohenloe,  on  the  Jaxt  :  thirteen  miles'  eaft  of 
Ohringen,  and  thirty-two -weft  of  Anfpach. 

LAN'GENDORF,  a  town  in  the  bifliopric  of  Naum- 
burg  :  fix' miles  north-eaft  of  Zeitz. 

LAN'GENES,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,,  near  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference. 
Lat.  59.  20,  N. 

Q  q 
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LAN'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Carniola  s  four  miles 
north -north- weft  of  Feldes. 

LAN'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Crems. 

LAN'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Saxony  :  four  miles  north 
of  Wolkenftein. 

LAN'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  north-weft  ofNeuftatt. 

LAN'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  He*. neberg  :  two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Salzungen. 

LAN'GENFELD,  Lan'gefeld,  or  Len'genfeld,  a 
town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland:  twelve  miles  north-eaft 
orPlauen,  and  ten  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Zwickau. 

LAN'GENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Anfpach  : 
five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Maynbernheim. 

LANGENHES'SEN,  a  town  of  Saxony  :  fix  miles 
north-weft  of  Zwickau. 

LANGENHOLZHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in 
the  county  of  Lippe  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lem- 
gow. 

LAN'GENHORST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Munlter  :  three  miles  north  of  Metelen. 

LANGENKAN'DEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Tonnerre:  feven  miles  eaft  of  Bergza- 
bern,  and  eight  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Landau. 

LANGENLEHE'RN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  two  miles 
north-eaft  of  Tulin. 

LANGENOR'NA,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Wutach  near  Neuftatt. 

LANGENSCH WAL'BACH,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in 
the  county  of  Catzenelnbogen,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Mentz. 

LAN'GENSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bayreuth  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth. 

LANGENSTEIN'BACH,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  fprings  and  baths : 
fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Pfortzheim,  and  five  fouth  of 
Durlach. 

LAN'GENTHAL,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  county 
of  Berne,  well  fituated  for  commerce  with  France  and 
Germany  ;  for  the  convenience  of  v.’hich  here  are  held 
three  fairs,  at  which  are  annually  fold  about  ten  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  linen,  eight  thoufand  of  which  are  whitened  ; 
thefe  linens  are  exported  to  Spain,.  Portugal,  America, 
&c.  Great  quantities  of  cheefe  likewife  are  fold  here,  be- 
fides  cattle,  horfes,  grain,  and  many  other  articles,  both 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Near  it  are  fome  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Berne, 
and  ten  eaft  of  Soleure.  Lat.  47. 12.  N.  Ion.  7.  33.  E. 

LAN'GENTOIS,  a  town  of  Auftria :  three  miles  north 
6f  Crems. 

LAN'GENTREER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
<of  Mark  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Bockum. 

LAN'GENZENN,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
river  Zenn,  partly  in  the  principality  of  Anfpach,  and 
partly  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach,  anciently  called 
€inna,  or  Ctnna.  It  is  twelve  miles  weft  of  Nuremberg, 
and  feventeen  north-north-eaft  of  Anfpach. 

LANGEO  LUM,  f.  \lana ,  Lat.]  An  under  garment 
made  of  wool,  formerly  worn  by  the  monks,  which  reached 
down  to  their  knees.  Mon.  Angl.  p.  419. 

LAN'GER  A'ER,  a  town  of  Holland:  eight  miles 
eaft  of  Leyden. 

LANGERO'GE,  a  fmall  iflandin-tbe  German  Sea, near 
the  coaft  of  Eaft  Friefland,  with  a  fmall  town.  Lat.  53. 
4a.  N.  Ion.  7.  24.  E. 

LAN'GERWISCH,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Jdiddle  Mark  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Potzdam. 

LAN'GESCHEED,  a  town  of  Weftphalia:  twenty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Brilon. 

LAN'GESCHLAG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  five  miles  weft 
of  Zwetl. 

LAN'GESUND,  a  feaport  town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
eele  of  Chriftiania  :  fifty  miles  fouth- fouth- welt  of  Chrif- 
tianiaa 
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LAN'GETZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  Touraine,  noted  fop 
its  excellent  melons.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  im 
lat.  42.  20.  N.  Ion.  o.  23.  E. 

LAN'GEWANG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  fix*' 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Pruck. 

LANGEWIE'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Schwartzburg  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Arnftadt. 

LANG'FIELD,  a  townlhip  of  England,  in  the  weft  ri¬ 
ding  of  Yorkihire.  In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants- 
was  1170,  of  whom  757  were  employed  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures:  fix  miles  weft  of  Halifax. 

LANG'FORD,  a  town  of  the  (late  of  Kentucky  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Stamford. 

LANG'FORD  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  iftand  of  Antigua, 
on  the  north  coaft,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Peyerfon’s  Point. 

LAN'GES  (Les),  lately  a  fmall  country  of  Piedmont, 
fituated  between  Alba  and  Ceva,  comprehending  fifty- 
eight  fmall  imperial  fiefs,  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
by  the  emperor  in  the  year  1735  ;  now  a  part  of  France. 

LANG'HOLM.  SeeLoNGHOLM. 

LANG'HOLM,  a  fmall  iftand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  th? 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.45.  N.  lon.21.40.  E. 

LANG'HOLM,  a  market-town  and  burgh  of  barony 
under  the  duke  of  Buceleugh,  is  fituated  in  a  parilh  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  diftriit  of  Elkdale  and  county  of 
Dumfries,  Scotland.  The  population  of  this  town  is 
ftated,  in  the  parliamentary  reports  of  1S01,  at  2039  per- 
fons  ;  but  it  is  prefumed  this  number  includes  the  whole 
parilh.  A  market  is  held  here  every  week;  and  four  fairs 
annually  ;  that  held  on  the  26th  of  July  is  coniidered  as 
the  greateft  in  Scotland  for  lambs.  Near  this  town  are 
fome  medicinal  fprings.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Car- 
lifte,  and  twenty-two  eaft  of  Dumfries. 

At  a  fliort  diftance  is  the  village  of  New  Langholm, 
which  was  ereCted  by  the  late  duke  of  Buceleugh  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  an  extenfive  cotton-manufaftoiy.  The 
country  along  the  banks  of  the  Elk  is  generally  flat,  well 
fheltered  with  woods,  and  yield  luxuriant  crops  particu¬ 
larly  of  oats  and  barley.  The  other  parts  of  the  parilh 
confift  chiefly  cf  fmall  hills,  covered  with  verdure,  and  af¬ 
fords  excellent  pafture  for  flieep.  The  duke  of  Buceleugh 
built  in  this  neighbourhood  a  very  handfome  manfiorv 
called  Langholni-lodge,  which  Hands  in  a  delightful  valley. 

LANGHOL'MEN,  a  fmall  iftand  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  17.  N.  Ion.  18.  57.  E. 

LANG'HORNE  (John),  a  poet  and  ingenious  writer,, 
was  born  in  1735,  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Weftmoreland. 
His  father,  a  clergyman  who  held  a  living  in  Lincoln- 
fit  ire,  died  when  he  was  young ;  and  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  with  that  of  three  other  children,  devolved  upon 
his  mother,  who  fulfilled  the  talk  with  great  aftiduity  and 
affection.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his  fchool- 
learning  at  Appleby,  till  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  when,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  not  permitting  him  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  academical  inftruftion,  he  engaged 
himfelf  as  domeftic  tutor  in  a  family  near  Ripon.  The 
beauties  of  Audley-park,  in  this  neighbourhood,  called 
forth  his  poetic  talents ;  and  he  compofed  a  poem  with.; 
the  title  of  that  place,  which  he  ventured  to  give  to  the 
public.  He  foon  after  became  an  afiiftant  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  Wakefield,*  and,  taking  deacon’s  orders,  acquired 
opularity  as  a  preacher.  In  1759  undertook  the  of- 
ce  of  preceptor  to  the  Tons  of  Robert  Cracroft,  efq.  of 
Hackthorn,  near  Lincoln-  While  in  this  fituation,  he 
made  a  collection  of  fuch  mifcellaneous  poems  as  he  had 
written,  and  publifhed  them  in  a  volume  for  the  benefit 
of  a  gentleman  in  diltrefs.  In  1760  he  entered  his  name 
at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  he  dated  from  thence  a  poem  on  the 
king’s  acceflion,  printed  in  the  univerfity-colleftion  of 
verfes  on  that  occafion,  and  alfo  a  poem  on  the  royal 
nuptials. 

The  family  of  Hackthorn  confided,  befides  the  Tons,  of 
three  young  ladies,  daughters  of  Mr.  Cracroft  by  a  for¬ 
mer  wife.  On*  of  thefe,  Anne,  who  was  of  a  ftudious  and 
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.contemplative  dlfpofition,  availed  herfelf  of  the  inftrue- 
tions  of  the  domeftic  tutor;  a  natural  confequence  of 
which  was,  an  amorous  attachment  on  the  part  of  Lang- 
horne,  which  he  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  mutual.  The  dif- 
parity  of  circumltances,  however,  upon  the  declaration  of 
his  paflion,  produced  a  refufal  for  the  prefent,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  quitted  the  place.  In  1761  he  offi¬ 
ciated  as  curate  to  the  clergyman  of  Dagenham,  in  Effex. 
Several  poems  written  and  puhlifhed  about  this  time,  made 
his  name  known  among  the  votaries  of  the  mufe  ;  and  in 
1761  he  appeared  as  a  profe  writer,  by  his  Letters  on  reli¬ 
gious  Retirement,  Melancholy,  and  Enthufiafm,  and  by 
his  eattern  tale  of  Solyman  and  Almena.  Another  office 
jn  which  his  pen  was  engaged  was  th,at  of  one  ot  the  cri¬ 
tics  in  that  refpechible  periodical  work,  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view.  We  are  told,  that  in  this  employment  he  exercifed 
a  vein  of  ridicule  which  created  him  many  enemies.  He 
was  certainly  too  young  for  a  fober  critic. 

A  work  publifhed  in  1765,  under  the  title  of  Letters 
fuppofed  to  have  palled  between  Tiieodofius  and  Conftan- 
tia,  (founded  on  a  ftory  in  the  Spectator,)  became  popu¬ 
lar,  and  obtained  conliderable  appl.aufe.  Being  now  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  profelfed  vvritersof  the  age,  he  removed,  in 
1764,  to  the  great  mart  of  literature,  the  metropolis,  where 
he  was  appointed"  to  the  curacy  and  leflurelhip  of  St. 
John’s,  Clerkenwell.  In  that  year  he  publifhed  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Sermons,  which  he  chofe  to  entitle  Trails  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Phiiofophy,  but  which  feem  to  have  conduced  lit¬ 
tle  to  his  reputation  as  a  divine.  He,  however,  obtained 
from  Dr.  Hurd  the  appointment  of  afliftant  preacher  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn;  and,  by  his  Letters  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit,  did  not  hefitate  to  challenge  peculiar  attention 
to  his  own  performances.  His  Letters  to  and  from  Seleit 
Friends,  or  Effufions  of  Friendfhip  and  Fancy,  added  to 
his  fame  as  a  lentimental  writer.  By  fome  of  his  former 
pieces,  anil  the  dedications  to  them,  he  (howed  a  delire  of 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  rank  and  influence  ;  and  he  is 
Laid  to  have  drawn  his  pen  in  defence  of  lord  Bute  and  the 
exilling  miniftry.  An  avowed  work  of  his,  Genius  and 
Valour,  a  paftoral  poem,  the  fcope  of  which  was  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  natives  of  Scotland  from  the  rancorous  abufe 
thrown  upon  them  by  Churchill  and  other  party- writers, 
could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  that  nobleman  and 
his  countrymen  ;  and  produced,  in  1766,  a  complimen¬ 
tary  letter  from  the  uniVerfity  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  di¬ 
ploma  of  doflor  in  divinity. 

He  was  now  in  a  llation  of  refpeflability  that  gave 
weight  to  the  amorous  fuit  which  he  had  not  ceafed  to 
keep  alive  ;  and  in  1767  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  be¬ 
loved  lady.  The  living  of  Blagdon  in  Sornerfetftiire  was 
purchafed,  and  afforded  a  de Arable  refidence  to  the  new- 
married  couple;  but  this  happy  union  was  fatally  dif- 
folved  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Langhorne  in  child-bed,  in 
the  enfuing  year.  Not  able  to  bear  the  fcene  of  his  lofs, 
he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  his  brother  William,  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  Folkllone  in  Kent,  where  he  met  with  the  tooth¬ 
ings  of  truly  fraternal  affedfion.  In  this  retreat  he  wifely 
occupied  his  mind  with  a  literary  talk  of  fome  labour  and 
extent ;  and  the  two  brothers  jointly  produced  a  new  ver- 
fion  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  with  notes  critical  and  explana¬ 
tory,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  which  was  publilhed  in 
1771,  and  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  let  of  Letters  fuppofed  to  have  palled  between  St.  Evre- 
mond  and  Waller,  2  vols.  121110.  1769;  and  Frederic  and 
Pharamond,  01s  the  Confolations  of  Human  Life,  a  philo- 
fophical  difcourfe.  A  poetical  work,  poffeffing  confider- 
able  novelty  of  delign  and  imagery,  came  from  his  hand 
in  1771  ;  this  was  his  Fables  of  Flora.  The  attempt  to 
perfonify  and  give  character  to  fubjects  of  the  vegetable 
creation  is  evidently  adding  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of 
fable,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  fix  an  interell  upon 
fuch  inanimate  beings.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  thefe  pieces  are  generally  languid,  and  that 
the  poet  often  ftrains  hard  for  his  moral.  The  work, 
■however,  from  its  fancy  and  defcriptive  elegance,  acquired 
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popularity.  In  the  fame  year  he  wrote  another  poemj> 
entitled,  The  Origin  of  the  Veil. 

A  vilit  to  his  native  county,  in  1772,  produced  a  fe- 
cond  matrimonial  connection,  with  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  magiftrate  near  Brough.  After  indulging  him¬ 
felf  and  his  bride  with  a  tour  to  the  continent,  he  fill 
dow  n  again  at  his  living  of  Blagdon.  To  the  duties  of  3 
clergyman  he  added  thofe  of  ajuiticeof  the  peace;  and, 
at  the  inlligation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Burn,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  ideas  of  this  important  office  in  his  poem  of 
The  Country  Jultice.  Of  this,  the  firlt  part  appeared  ill 
1774,  and  was  juftly  admired  for  the  manly  ltrain  of  its 
fentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  its  defcriptions.  Two  other 
parts  were  afterwards  added,  of  inferior  merit.  The  lofs 
of  his  f'econd  wife,  alfo  in  child-bed,  in  1776,  mull  have 
been  a  fevere  ftroke.  It  was  in  fome  meafure  alleviated 
by  the  connexions  in  the  great  world  which  his  reputa¬ 
tion  had  procured  him  ;  one  of  the  fruits  of  which  was, 
a  prefentation  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  in 
1777,  by  the  bifliop  of  that  fee,  a  relation  of  the  Bouverie 
family.  He  continued,  notwithllanding  a  declining  ftate 
of  health,  to  amufe  himfelf  and  the  public  with  writings 
of  different  kinds,  the  lail  of  which  was  a  romantic  tale, 
entitled,  Owen  of  Carron,  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of 
fancied  fimplicity,  but,  in  reality,  affeCled  and  finical. 
He  died  at  Blagdon,  in  April  1779,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Langhorne  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  fond  of  fociety,  but  rather  too  much  addicted  to 
convivial  indulgences,  which  probably  fhortened  his  life. 
As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the  high- 
eft  order;  yet  he  poffeffes  facility,  elegance,  ingenuity, 
and  tendernefs.  His  poetry  is  generally  harmonious, 
abounding  in  pleating  imagery,  but  overloaded  with  orna¬ 
ment,  and  not  free  from  obfcurity  and  affeflation.  His 
profe-writings  are  rather  light  and  flowery  than  folid  and 
natural.  His  ferinons  have  been  cenfured  for  the  loofe 
foft  texture  of  their  ftyle,  and  the  falfe  pathos  of  their 
fentiment.  In  religion  he  was  inclined  to  enthufiafm  5 
but  the  morality  of  all  his  works  is  pure  and  rational.  Ar.- 
de  Jon's  Brit.  Poets. 

LAN'GIA,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth. 

LAN'GIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  :  fix  miles  north  of  Bonne. 

LAN'GINES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  North 
Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  South  Jutland  :  two  miles  north- 
weft  from  the  ifland  of  Nordftrand. 

LANGIO'NE,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  of 
which  it  is  by  fome  called  the  capital.  Lat.  22.  30.  N. 

LAN'GLE’s  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Saghalien,  fo  called  by  Monf.  La  Peroufe.  Lat.  47. 49.  N. 
Ion.  142. 49.  E. 

LANGLE’s  PEAK,  a  mountain  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Jeffo,  more  than  1200  toifes  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  Lat.  45.25.  N.  Ion.  412.  20.  E. 

LANG'LEY.  See  Abbot’s  Langley,  vol.  i.  and 
King’s  Langley,  vol.  xi. 

LANG'LEY  BROO'M,  a  fcattered  village  in  Bucking- 
hamihire,  eighteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  from  London, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Colnbrook.  The  pariffi  con- 
fifts  of  three  diftricls,  called  Weftmore  Green,  Horfemore 
Green,  and  the  Southern  or  Middle  Green  ;  in  the  laft  of 
which  is  the  elegant  feat  of  Mr.  Irby,  and  a  neat  houfe 
built  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  the  refidence  of  Robert  Spragge, 
efq.  Langley  Broom  was  frequently  appointed  by  his 
majefty  as  the  rendezvous  for  turning  out  the  deer,  and  for 
meeting  the  nobility  previous  to  the  chafe. 

Langley  Park,  the  feat  of  fir  Robert  Batefon  Harvey, 
bart.  is  a  liandfome  ftone  building,  erefted  by  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  park, 
abounding  with  a  variety  of  fine  timber.  A  piece  of  wa¬ 
ter  runs  along  the  fouth  front  of  the  houfe,  at  the  foot  of 
a  Hoping  lawn,  on  which  are  fcattered  fome  beautiful 
clumps  of  trees,  and  other  woodland  feenery.  A  riling 
&  ground 
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ground  at  the  weft  extremity  of  the  park,  leads  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  inclofure,  called  the  Black  Park,  entirely  covered 
by  firs,  except  where  fome  roads  are  cut.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fine  lake.  There  is  fomething  of  alpine  fcenery  in 
this  fequeflered  fpot,  the  idea  of  which  is  the  more  forci¬ 
bly  imprefled  by  the  furrounding  fombre  woods  of  deep- 
tinted  firs. 

LANG'LEY  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  about  three  miles  fouth  from  the 
ifland  of  Miquelon.  Lat. 46. 42. N.  Ion.  56.  5.  W. 

LANG'LEY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
England  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Beechey  head.  Lat. 
50.  16.  N.  Ion. 0.20.  E. 

LANGNAU',  a  village  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
'Soleure  ;  an  important  poll,  taken  by  the  French  in  1799  : 
five  miles  weft  of  Soleure. 

LANGOBAR'DI,  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany,  along 
the  Spree,  called  improperly  Lombards  by  fome.  Tacilus. 

LAN'GOE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen.  Lat.  55.  35.  N.  Ion.  10.  n.E. 

LAN'GOE,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  about  eighty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  forty  from  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
way,  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  Lat.  68.  16.  N. 

LANGO'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere  :  twenty- 
one  miles  north-eaft  of  Mende,  and  thirty-three  weft  of 
Privas.  Lat.  44.  44.  N.  Ion.  3.  54.  E. 

LANGOI'RAN,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  on  the  Garonne  :  nine  miles  north  of  Ba¬ 
zas,  and  eight  fouth-eaft  of  Cadillac. 

LANGOL'LEN.  See  Llangollen. 

LAN'GON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  :  nine  miles  north  of  Bazas,  and  nine  weft 
of  La  Reolle. 

LAN'GON  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Fontenay  le  Comte. 

LAN'GON,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  32.  N.  Ion.  22.  26.  E. 

LANGON'NET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan  :  four  miles  north  of  La  P'ouet,  and  ten 
weft  of  Guemene. 

LANGOR'AN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  32.  N.  Ion.  22.  18.  E. 

LANGOUR'LA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafts :  feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Broons,  and  fourteen  north-eaft  of  Loudeac. 

LANG'PORT,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  fituated  on  the  river  Parret,  which  is  here  navi¬ 
gable  for  barges.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
it  was  a  royal  borough,  and  once  fent  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  on 
the  fecond  Monday  in  Lent,  June  29,  Sept.  24,  and  Nov. 
11  ;  and  754  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1645,  a  brigade  of 
the  royal  army,  under  lord  Goring,  ftationed  here  to  guard 
a  pafs,  were  overpowered  by  the  parliament-forces,  with 
the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men  killed  and  prifoners  :  fir 
John  Digby  was  dangeroufly  umunded,  and  died  foon  af¬ 
ter.  It  is  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Taunton,  and  128  weft  of 
Louden.  Lat.  51. 1.  N.  lon.o.  3.  W. 

LAN'GRES,  a  city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
-diftrift  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne.  This 
•town  is  very  ancient;  and,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Lingones.  In  the  irruption  of  At- 
ti la,  it  was  taken  and  burned  ;  and,  after  being  rebuilt, 
underwent  the  fame  fate  from  the  Vandals.  It  was  very 
early  erefted  into  a  bifhopric  ;  and,  from  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lip  Auguftus  to  the  revolution,  the  prelates  were  dukes 
and  peers  of  France.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy,  and  fell,  with  the  reft  of  the  country, 
to  France.  The  (ituation  is  on  a  mountain.  Cutlery 
forms  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  :  twelve  ports  north- 
weft  of  Belangon,  and  thirty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat. 
47.  52.  N.  Ion.  4.  25.  E. 

LANGRA'VA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
J3eira.  Here  is  a  medicinal  fpring  :  twelve  miles  north- 
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weft  of  Pinhel,  and  eighteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Joao 
da  Pafqueira. 

LANG'RTSH  (Brown),  a  phyfician  of  the  laft  century, 
who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  advocate  for  the  mecha¬ 
nical  theories  of  phyfiology  and  medicine,  and  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  with  which  he  fupported  thofe  doc¬ 
trines.  A  more  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  economy  has  exploded  them;  but  Dr.  Lang- 
rifti  had  the  merit  of  afcertaining  feveral  interefting  fafts 
in  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  circulating  powers.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  November,  1759;  and  left 
the  following  works  :  1.  A  new  Eflay  on  Mufcular  Mo¬ 
tion,  founded  on  Experiments,  &c.  1733,  8vo.  2.  Modern 
Theory  of  Phyfic,  1738,  8vo.  3.  Phyfical  Experiments 
upon  Brutes,  1745,  8vo.  4.  Croonian  Left ures  on  Muf¬ 
cular  Motion,  1747.  Eloy.  DiEl.  Hifi. 

LANG'SDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Solms  Braunfels :  five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Laubach,  and  three  north-weft  of  Muntzenberg. 

LANGSE'LE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermannland, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  forty- five  miles  north -north- 
weft  of  Hernofand.  Lat.  63.  14.  N.  Ion.  16.49.  E. 

LANGSE'LE,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the 
Angermann  two  miles  fouth  of  Ed. 

LANGS'KAR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  N.  Ion.  21.  9.  E. 

LANGSI'DE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew.  In  1568,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
queen  Mary  and  the  regent  Murray,  in  which  Mary  was 
defeated.  It  is  flx  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paifley. 

LANG'STONE  HAR'BOUR,  like  that  of  Portfmouth, 
from  which  place  it  is  diltant  three  miles,  is  capacious 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  England  ;  but  a 
bar,  or  bank  of  fand,  which  ftretches  it  (elf  acrofs  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  renders  the  entrance  fomething 
difficult  for  large  fliips,  there  not  being  a  fulficient  depth 
of  water  for  them  to  enter  at  low  water.  Nor  is  its  fitu- 
ation  equal  to  that  of  Portfmouth  ;  it  is  only  defended 
from  the  fea  in  fouth-weft  and  vrefterly  winds  by  the  Ifle 
of  Wight;  but  the  foutherly  winds  blow  right  into  the 
harbour,  without  any  other  flielter  nearer  than  the  coaft 
of  France.  This  harbour  has,  however,  one  advantage 
over  mod  others  that  are  barred  ;  namely,  its  bar  never 
fliifts;  it  is  always  the  fame:  whereas  the  bars  of  moft 
others  are  fo  changed  and  fhifted  by  every  gale  of  wind, 
that  there  is  no  entering  the  harbour  without  a  pilot. 
There  is  generally  about  two  fathoms  and  a  half  water 
upon  the  bar  at  low  water ;  but,  as  foon  as  you  are  within 
the  haven,  it  deepens  to  four,  five,  and  fix,  fathoms.  Vef- 
fels  of  confiderable  burden  go  up  to  the  mills  at  Bed- 
hampton,  which  is  near  fix  miles  from  the  harbour’s 
mouth.  One  of  the  branches  runs  to  Portfea-bridge, 
where  it  meets  a  branch  of  Portfmouth-harbour;  and  boats 
are  continually  palling  this  way,  from  one  harbour  to  the 
other,  at  high  water.  This  paffage  is  very  convenient  for 
carrying  timber  to  the  dock  at  Portfmouth,  from  the  fo- 
refts  on  the  borders  of  Hampfhire  and  Suffex ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  large  quantities  pafs  that  way.  Another  branch 
of  Langftone-Harbour  extends  from  the  channel  at  Bed- 
hampton  to  the  village  of  Langftone,  where  it  is  joined 
by  an  arm  of  Chichefter-haven  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  by  water  between  Deal-quay,  near  Chichefter, 
and  Portfmouth,  without  parting  through  the  mouth  of 
either  harbour. 

LANG'TON  (Stephen),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  England ;  but  we 
have  no  information  concerning  either  the  place  or  date 
of  his  birth.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  where,  for  a  confiderable  time,  be 
taught  divinity,  and  explained  the  fcriptures  with  no  fmall 
reputation.  So  highly  was  his  charafter  refpefted,  that 
he  was  chofen  chancellor  of  that  univerfity,  made  canon 
of  Paris,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Rheims.  The  fame  of 
his  abilities  and  learning  induced  pope  Innocent  III.  to 
fend  for  him  to  Rome,  where  he  created  him  a  cardinal. 
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fit  the  year  1207,  the  monks' of  Canterbury  having,  upon 
S  vacancy  taking  place  in  that  fee,  made  a  double  return 
of  archbilhop-elect,'and  both  parties  having  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  fent  agents  to  Rome  to  fupport  their  refpefti ve 
claims  ;  after  more  than  twelve  months  had  been  (pent  in 
pleadings  and  inveltigations  on  the  fubjeft,  his  holinefs 
pronounced  a  definitive  fentence,  declaring  both  elections 
irregular  and  uncanonical,  and  both  parties  incapable  of 
being  chofen  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  That  important 
fee  being  thus  declared  vacant,  the  pope  began  to  unfold 
his  fcheme,  which  it  is  probable  he  had  formed  long  be¬ 
fore,  of  filling  it  with  a  creature  of  his  own,  without  fo 
imich  as  confulting  the  king  of  England.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  commanded  the  monks  of  Canterbury  who  were 
then  at  Rome  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
an  archbilhop,  and  at  the  fame  time  commanded  them  to 
choofe  cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  When  they  objefled, 
that  they  could  not  do  fo,  without  the  authority  of  their 
Convent ;  the  pope  haftily  replied,  that  his  authority  lup- 
plied  all  defeats.  And,  when  foine  of  them  pleaded,  that 
they  had  folemnly  fworn,  before  they  left  England,  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  perfon  for  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  but  him  whole  agents  they  were  ;  his  ho¬ 
linefs  abfolved  them  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths, 
and  ordered  them  immediately  to  obey  his  commands,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  offthe  liigheft  cenlures  of  the  church. 
With  this  they  complied  ;  and  Langton  was  confecrated 
by  the  pope  at  Viterbo.  When  the  bull  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  intimated  the  ele£tion  and  confecration  of 
cardinal  Langton,  king  John  was  incenfed  in  the  liigheft 
degree,  both  again  It  the  pope  and  the  monks  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  As  thefe  lad  were  within  his  reach,  they  quickly 
•experienced  the  effects  of  his  indignation  ;  for  he  fent  two 
officers,  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  to  Canterbury, 
who  took  poflelfion  of  the  monaftery,  banilbed  the  monks 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  feized  all  their  ellates.  He  all'o 
wrote  a  fpirited  and  angry  letter  to  the  pope,  w'hom  he 
accufed  of  injuftice  and  prefumption,  in  railing  a  ftranger 
£0  the  highelt  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  he  allured  him  that,  if  his  holinefs  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  repair  the  injury  which  he  done  him,  he  would 
break  off  all  communication  with  Rome.  The  ilfue  of 
this  bulinefs,  and  the  difgraceful  terms  to  which  John 
fubmitted,  have  been  already  laid  before  our  readers,  in 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  579. 

In  the  year  1113,  cardinal  Langton  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  took  poffeffion  of  his  fee ;  and,  though  he  owed 
Ins  advancement  to  the  papal  favour,  no  looner  did  he  be¬ 
come  an  Englifh  baron,  than  he  appears  to  have  been  in- 
fpired  with  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  liberties  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  country  ;  and  was  highly  inftrurnental 
in  procuring  Magna  Cliarta.  See  the  above  article  p.  580. 
He  alfo  refilled  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  agents,  particularly 
of  the  pope’s  legate,  who  affumed  to  himfelf  the  power  of 
regulating  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  the  molt  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner,  without  confulting  with  the  primate  or  any  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  year  1214,  he  held  a  provincial  fynod  of  hisfuffragans 
and  clergy  at  Dunftable,  where  the  moll  loud  and  vehement 
complaints  were  made  againft  the  legate;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  fend  a  deputation,  who  were  to  intimate  to  him,  that 
the  archbilhop  had  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  to  inhibit  him  from  granting  inftitution  to 
any  more  prelates  or  priefts  within  the  provinceof  Canterbu¬ 
ry.  Our  prelate afiifted  at  the  general  councilheld  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  12165  and,  during  his  abfence  from  England, 
king  John  died.  In  the  year  1222,  he  held  a  fynod  at 
Oxford,  in  which  a  remarkable  canon  was  made,  prohi¬ 
biting  clergymen  from  keeping  concubines  publicly  in 
their  houfes,  or  from  going  to  them  in  other  places  fo 
openly  as  to  occalion  fcandal.  In  the  year  1223,  at  the 
head  of  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  demanded  an 
audience  of  king  Henry  III.  who  had  been  declared  of 
p.ge  by  a  papal  bull,  and  required  the  king  to  confirm  the 
great  charter  of  liberties.  When  one  of  the  councilors 
gnfwered  for  tire  king,  that  the  great  charter  was  extorted 
VOh,  XII.  Np.  818. 
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by  force,  and  therefore  was  not  binding ;  the  archbi¬ 
lhop  replied  with  indignation  and  warmth  :  “  If  you 

loved  the  king,  fir,  you  would  not  prevent  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.”  This  refolute  language  foon  convinced  the 
king  that  their  demand  was  not  to  be  refufed  ;  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  gave  orders'for  fummoning  a  parliament.  That 
the  archbilhop,  however,  was  a  friend  to  the  legal  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  crown,  and  that  he  was  as  ready  tooppofe  a 
rebellious  fpirit  of  infubordination  in  the  barons  as  kingly 
tyranny,  lie  manifelted  in  the  following  year.  The  bull 
which  declared  Henry  of  age,  commanded  alfo  all  the  ba¬ 
rons  to  deliver  up  the  royal  caftles  which  tliey  held  into 
the  king’s  hands.  This  the  .earls  of  Chcfter  and  Albe¬ 
marle,  and  feveral  others,  refufed  to  do;  and,  railing  forces 
to  fupport  their  reful’al,  the  nation  was  threatened  with 
another  civil  war.  In  this  crilis,  the  prudence  and  fpirit 
of  the  archbilhop  prevented  that  evil ;  who,  by  threaten¬ 
ing  the  refractory  barons  with  excommunication,  brought 
them  to  fubnvit.  This  prelate  died  in  the  year  1228.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  greatell  part  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  inferior  to  none  of 
liis  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ariftotelian 
dialectics,  or  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  doClrines 
of  fcripture.  Nothing  of  his,  however,  has  been  printed, 
excepting  his  hiftoiy  of  the  tranllation  of  the  body  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  at  the  end  of  that  archbilhop’s  letters, 
printed  at  Bruflels  in  1682  ;  and  his  letter  to  king  John, 
which,  together  with  the  king’s  anfwer,  may  be  feen  in 
the  third  volume  of  d’Achery’s  Specilegium.  Thefe  Ihow 
him  not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  encomium  palled  upon 
him,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  polite  author  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  The  firft  divifion  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  into  chapters  is  afcribed  to  this 
prelate.  Mojkeim. 

LANG'TON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick  :  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Greenlaw. 

LANG'TON,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  between  Mel- 
comb  Regis  and  Abbotlbury.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Fleet, 
two  miles  fouth  of  the  village  of  that  name.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  fmall  building. 

LANG'TON,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  one  mile  eaft  of 
Blandford  Forum,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  liver  Stour, 
with  a  fmall  church. 

LANG'TON  MALTR AVERS,  Dorfet;  a  village  con- 
fiftingof  one  (ireetneara  mile  in  length ;  it  lies  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  about  two  miles  weft  from  Sandwich,  and  is  divided 
into  Langton  Maltravers and  Langton  Wallis.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  ItruClure,  confifting  of  a  chancel,  body,  and 
two  ailes,  with  an  embattled  tower. 

LAN'GUAGE,  f.  [ langage ,  Fr.  lingua,  Lat.]  Human 
fpeech. — We  may  define  Language ,  if  we  confider  it  more 
materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing  words 
and  fentences;  but,  if  we  confider  it  according  to  the  de- 
fign  thereof,  then  language  is  apt  figns  for  communication 
of  thoughts.  Holder . — The  tongue  of  one  nation  as  diftinft 
from  others : 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 

Like  Jafon,  brought  the  golden  fleece  ; 

To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 

Of  th*  others,  as  his  own  was  known.  Denham. 

Style  ;  manner  of  expreffion  : 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  exprefs, 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  drefs : 

Their  praife  is  Hill — the  ftyle  is  excellent; 

The  fenfe,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Pope. 

Of  the  ORIGIN  of  LANGUAGE. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fafficient  to 
make  known  all  thofeof  its  lenfations  and  defires,  with  which 
it  is  neceflary,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
continuance  of  the  kind, that  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  Ihould 
be  acquainted.  For  this  purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal 
animals  are  fo  formed,  as,  upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to 
utter  founds,  of  which  thole  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinc- 
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tively  know  the  meaning.  The  fummons  of  the  hen  Is 
inftantly  obeyed  by  the  whole  brood  of  chickens;  and  in 
many  others  of  the  irrational  tribes  a  fimilar  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  may  be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the 
offspring,  and  between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  af- 
fociate.  But  it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
only  that  thefe  inftinCtive  founds  are  mutually  underltood. 
Jt  is  as  necelfary  for  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their 
enemies  as  thofe  of  their  friends  ;  and  the  roaring  of 
the  lion  is  a  found,  of  which,  previous  to  all  experience, 
every  beaft  of  the  foreft  is  naturally  afraid.  Between 
thefe  animal-voices  and  the  language  of  men  there  is  how¬ 
ever  very  little  analogy.  Human  language  is  capable  of 
exprefling  ideas  and  notions,  which  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind  cannot  conceive.  ‘'Speech,” 
fays  Ariftotle  “is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and 
what  inexpedient,  and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juit 
and  unjuft.  It  is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  becaufe  it  is 
peculiar  to  them,  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft, 
they  only  (with  relpeCt  to  other  animals)  poffefs  a  fer.fe  or 
feeling.”  The  voices  of  brutes  feem  intended  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  diftinCt  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  only 
fuch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies  that  they 
fliould  have  the  power  of  making  known  ;  and  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  refpeCts,  thefe  voices  are  analogous  ;  not  to 
our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping,  laughing,  Ringing, 
groaning,  fcreaming,  and  other  natural  and  audible  ex- 
preffions  of  appetite  and  paftion. 

Another  difference  between  the  language  of  men  and 
tlie  voices  of  brute  animals  conlilts  in  articulation ,  by  which 
the  former  may  be  refolved  into  diftinCt  elementary  founds 
or  fyllables ;  whereas  the  latter,  being  for  the  moft  part 
nnarticulated,  are  not  capable  of  fuch  a  refolution.  Hence 
Homer  and  Hefiod  charaCterife  man  by  the  epithet 
or  “voice-dividing,”  as  denoting  a  power  peculiar  to  the 
human  fpecies;  for,  though  there  are  a  few  birds  which 
titter  founds  that  may  be  divided  into  fyllables,  yet  each 
of  thefe  birds  utters  but  one  fuch  found,  which  feems  to 
be  employed  rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  information  to  others ;  for,  when  the 
bird  is  agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different, 
and  have  no  articulation. 

A  third  difference  between  the  language  of  men  and 
the  fignificant  cries  of  brute  animals,  is,  that  the  former  is 
from  art,  and  the  latter  from  nature.  Every  human  language 
is  learned  by  imitation,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe 
•who  either  inhabit  the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or 
have  been  taught  it  by  a  matter  or  by  books;  but  the 
voices  in  queftion  are  not  learned  by  imitation  ;  and,  being 
■wholly  inftinCtive,  they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals 
of  that  fpecies  by  which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought 
together  from  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  earth.  That 
a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  not- 
withftanding  bark  himfelf,  and  that  the  barkings  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inftinCtively  underltood  by  the 
dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are  faffs 
which  admit  not  of  doubt :  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any  language  fpo- 
Jcen  would  himfelf  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  unintelligible  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  another  country  .where  a  different  language  is 
fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  records  a  faCt  which,  could  it 
be  depended  upon,  would  tend  to  overturn  this  reafoning, 
as  it  infers  a  natural  relation  between  ideas  and  certain  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds.  He  tells  us,  that  Pfammetichus  king  of 
Egypt,  in  order  to  difcover  which  was  the  oldeft  language, 
caufed  two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  fhepherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a  ltriCt 
injunction  that  they  fhould  never  hear  a  human  voice  ;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children  pronounced  at 
the  fame  time  the  word  fiey.zo;,  which  in  the  Phrygian 
language  (ignified  bread.  Eitlier  this  is  one  of  the  many 
fables  which  that  credulous  hiftorian  collected  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  conduit  and  reafoning  of  Pfammetichus 
ware  very  abfurd ;  for  it  is  added,  that  from  this  circunt. 


fiance  he  inferred  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  people,  and  that  they  fpoke  the  primitive  language. 
The  only  rational  purpofe  for  which  fuch  an  experiment 
could  be  inftituted,  would  be  to  difcover,  not  which  is 
the  oldeft  or  the  lateft  language,  but  whether  there  bo 
fuch  a  thing  as  a  language  of  nature  or  in  (Unit ;  but  in 
fuch  a  language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  he  no  word 
to  denote  bread ,  becaufe  in  what  is  called  the  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture  bread  is  unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfammeti¬ 
chus  was  probably  nevermade ;  but  in  the  woods  of  different! 
countries  folitary  favages  have  at  different  times  been 
caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  pofl'efled  all  the  faga- 
city  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  though  their  organs 
both  of  hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  perfect,  never  ufed 
articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations  or  ideas.  They  ut¬ 
tered  indeed theinarticulatecries  whichare  inftinCtively  ex- 
preftive  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  forrow,  more  difi- 
tinCtly  and  forcibly  than  men  civilized ;  but,  with  refpecl 
to  the  very  rudiments  of  language,  they  were  what  Ho¬ 
race  represents  all  mankind  to  have  been  originally,  mutim 
et  turpe  pecus.  Indeed  it  feems  to  be  obvious,  that,  were 
there  any  inftinStive  language,  the  firft  words  uttered  by 
all  children  rvould  be  the  fame  ;  and  that  every  child, 
whether  born  in  the  defert  or  in  fociety,  would  underftand 
the  language  of  every  other  child,  however  educated  or 
however  negleCted.  Nay  more,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  fuch  a  language,  though  its  general  life  might,  in  fo¬ 
ciety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  prevailing  dialect  of  art,  could 
never  be  wholly  loft;  and  that  no  man  of  one  country 
v/ould  find  it  difficult,  far  lefs  impoflible,  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  his  natural  and  moft  prefling  wants  to 
the  men  of  any  other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civi¬ 
lized.  The  exercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original 
inftincts,  but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all.  There 
are  external  indications  of  the  internal  feelings  and  defires, 
which  appear  in  the  moft  poliftied  fociety,  and  which  are 
confeiTediy  inftinCtive.  The  paflions,  emotions,  fenfa¬ 
tions,  and  appetites,  are  naturally  exprefled  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  by  characters  which  the  favage  and  the  courtier 
can  read  with  equal  readinefs.  The  look  ferene,  the 
frnoothed  brow,  the  dimpled  frnile,  and  the  gliltening  eye, 
denote  equanimity  and  good  will  in  terms  which  no  man 
miftakes.  The  contracted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  ful- 
len  gloom,  and  the  threatning  air,  denote  rage,  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or 
imprecations.  To  teach  men  to  difguife  thefe  inftinCtive 
indications  of  their  temper,  and 

“To  carry  fmiles  and  funftiine  in  their  face, 

“  When  difeontent  fits  heavy  at  their  heart,” 

conftitutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  education. 
Yet,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft  fkill,  and  of  every 
motive  refulting  from  intereft,  the  moft  confummate  hy¬ 
pocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politician,  is  not  always 
able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition  from  becoming  appa¬ 
rent  in  liis  countenance.  He  may  indeed,  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  have  acquired  a  very  great  command  both  over  his 
temper  and  over  the  inftinCtive  figns  of  it ;  but  at  times 
nature  will  predominate  over  art,  and  a  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  paftion  will  flafh  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the 
eye  of  every  beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and 
we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call 
them  in  queftion,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind 
were  prompted  by  inftinCl  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as  in¬ 
dications  of  their  paflions,  affeCtions,  fenfations,  and  ideas, 
the  language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly  forgotten, 
and  that  it  would  fometimes  predominate  over  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  art.  Groans,  fighs,  and  fome  inarticulate  lively 
founds,  are  naturally  exprefiive  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
equally  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  The  occafional  ufe 
of  thefe  no  art  can  wholly  banifh  ;  and,  if  there  were  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds  naturally  expreifive  of  the  fame  feelings8 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  art  or  education  .  could  baniffi 
the  ufe  of  them,  merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the 
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Btbuth  they  are  broken  into  parts  and  refolvable  into  fyl- 
lables. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inftincHve  articu¬ 
lated  language,  it  lias  become  an  inquiry  no  lefs  curious 
than  important,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced  to  fabri¬ 
cate  articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Children  learn  to 
fpeak  by  infenfible  imitation  ;  and,  when  advanced  fome 
years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languages  under  proper 
inftru&ors ;  but  the  firft  men  had  no  l'peakers  to  imitate, 
and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy ;  by  what  means  then 
did  they  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this  queftion  only  two  opi¬ 
nions  can  poffibly  be  formed.  Either  language  muft  have 
been  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  or  it  muft  be  the 
fruit  of  human  induftry.  The  greater  part  of  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  and  even  fome  of  the  wifeft  Pagans,  have  em¬ 
braced  the  former  opinion.  The  latter  opinion  is  held  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  many  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  confider  language  as  one 
of  the  arts  invented  by  man.  The  fifftMiien,  lay  thej', 
lived  for  fome  time  in  woods  and  caves  after  the  manner 
of  beafts,  uttering  only  confufed  and  indiftinfl  noifes  ; 
till,  afi'ociating  for  mutual  aftiftance,  they  came  by  degrees 
to  ufe  articulate  founds  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  figns  or  marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the'  mind  of  the 
fpeaker  which  he  wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer. 
This  opinion  fprung  from  the  atomic  cofmogony  which 
was  framed  by  Mofchus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards 
improved  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  ;  and,  though  it  is 
part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefented  as 
having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  writers  of 
high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  is  certainly  in 
itfelf  worthy  of  examination. 

The  raoft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  moft  re- 
fpeflable,  author  who  now  fupports  this  opinion,  candidly 
acknowledges,  that,  if  language  was  invented,  it  was  of 
very  difficult  invention,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
groffeft  favages.  Accordingly  he  holds,  that,  though  men 
■were  originally  folitary  animals,  and  had  no  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  the  focial  life  ;  yet,  before  language  could  be  in¬ 
vented,  they  muft  have  been  aflociated  for  ages,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work.  Nay,  he  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  before  the  invention  of  an  art 
fo  difficult  as  language,  men  muft  not  only  have  herded 
together,  but  have  alfo  formed  fome  kind  of  civil  polity, 
have  exifted  in  that  political  ftate  a  very  long  time,  and 
have  acquired  fuch  powers  of  abftraftion  as  to  be  able  to 
form  general  ideas.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  men  could 
not  have  inftituted  civil  polity,  or  h3ve  carried  on  of  con¬ 
cert  any  common  work,  without  communicating  their  de- 
iigns  to  each  other;  and  there  are  four  ways  by  which  the 
author  thinks  that  this  could  have  been  done  before  the 
invention  of  fpeech  ;  viz.  ift,  Inarticulate  cries,  expreffive 
of  fentiments  and  paffions  j  ad.  Geftures  and  the  expref- 
fion  of  countenance  ;  3d.  Imitative  founds  expreffive  of 
audible  things  ;  and,  4th.  Painting,  by  which  vifible  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  reprefented. 

Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain,  that 
only  two  have  any  connection  with  language,  viz.  inarti¬ 
culate  cries  and  imitative  founds  ;  and  of  thefe  the  author 
abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed  nothing  to  the 
invention  of  articulation,  though  he  thinks  it  may  have 
helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.  “I  am  difpofed  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words  with  an  analogy  to 
the  found  of  the  things  expreffed  by  them  belongs  rather 
to  languages  of  art  than  to  the  firft  languages  fpoken  by 
rude  and  barbarous  nations.”  It  is  therefore  inarticulate 
cries  only  that  muft  have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of 
language.  Such  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have 
any  ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants  ;  and  the  faft  is, 
that  all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  expreffing  different 
things,  fuch  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and  the  like. 
Thefe,  together  with  geftures  and  expreffion  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of  communica¬ 


tion  firft  ufed  by  men  ;  and  we  have  but  to  fuppofe  (fays 
our  author)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  carrying  on 
fome  common  bufmefs,  and  convening  together  by  figns 
and  cries  ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a  liate  proper  for  the 
invention  of  language.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  their  numbers 
to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe  alfo;  and  then  thefe 
twcx  methods  of  communication  would  become  too  con¬ 
fined  for  that  larger  iphere  of  life  which  their  wants  would 
make  necefiary.  The  only«thing  then  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the  inftinilive 
cries  ;  and,  as  the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to 
what  is  more  difficult,  the  firll  variation  would  be  merely 
by  tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But 
this  variety  could  not  anfvver  all  the  purpofes  of  fpeech 
in  fociety  ;  and,  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that 
an  animal  fo  fagacious  as  man  fliould  go  on  farther,  and 
come  at  laft  to  the  only  other  variation  remaining,  namely, 
articulation.  The  firft  articulation  would  be  very  fimple, 
the  voice  being  broken,  and  diftipguifhed  only  by  a  few 
vowels  and  confonants.  And,  as  all  natural  cries  are  from 
the  throat  and  larynx,  with  little  or  no  operation  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft 
languages  were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat ; 
that  what  confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were 
moftly  guttural ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would 
at  firft  be  very  little  employed. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  it  appears, 
that  the  firft  founds  articulated  were  the  natural  cries  by 
which  men  fignified  their  wants  and  defires  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fuch  as  calling  one  another  for  certain  purpofes,  and 
other  fuch  things  as  were  moft  necefiary  for  carrying  or* 
any  joint  work  ;  then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would 
be  articulated,  to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  ahlions  had 
been  performed  or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufinefs. 
The  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objefts  as  they  were 
converfant  with  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  favages  to  be 
deep  in  abltradtion  or  Ikilful  in  the  art  of  arranging  things 
according  to  their  genera  and  fpecies,  all  things  however 
fimilar,  except  perhaps  the  individuals  of  the  lowed  fpe¬ 
cies,  would  be  expreffed  by  different  words  not  related  to 
each  other  either  by  derivation  or  compofition.  Thus 
would  language  grow  by  degrees  ;  and,  as  it  grew,  it  would 
be  more  and  more  broken  and  articulated  by  confonants  j 
but  Itill  the  words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go 
on,  words  unrelated  Itill  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  become  too  cumberfome  for  ufe;  and  then 
art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a  language 
upon  a  few:  radical  words,  according  to  the  rules  and  me¬ 
thod  of  etymology. 

Thofe  who  think  that  language  was  originally  revealed 
from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  human  inven¬ 
tion  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging  loofely  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  r.o  fixed  principle. 
The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitruvius,  Horace,  Lucretius, 
and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently  quoted  in  its  fupporf, 
are  in  their  eftimation  of  no  greater  authority  than  the 
opinions  of  other  men  ;  for,  as  language  was  formed  and, 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  long  before  the 
era  of  any  hiitorian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  are  com- 
paratively  of  yefterday,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this 
inquiry  over  the  philofophers  of  France  and  England. 
Ariftotle  has  defined  man  to  be  %aoi  an  imitative 

animal ;  and  the  definition  is  certainly  lb  far  juft,  that  man 
is  much  more  remarkable  for  imitation  than  invention  ; 
and  therefore,  fay  the  real’oners  on  this  fide  of  the  quef¬ 
tion,  had  the  human  race  been  originally  mute,  they  would 
have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs  they  had 
been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence. 

That  tiie  firft  man  fprung  from  the  earth  like  vegeta¬ 
bles,  no  modern  philofopher  has  ventured  to  aflert ;  nor 
does  there  anywhere  appear  fufficient  evidence  that  men 
were  originally  in  tire  ftate  of  favages.  The  oldeft  book 
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extant  contains  the  only  rational  cofiuogony  known  to  the 
ancient  nations;  and  that  book  reprefents  the  firft  human 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not  only  as  reafoning  and  fpeak- 
ing  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a  ftate  of  high  perfection  and 
'happinefs,  of  which  they  were  deprived  for  difobedience 
to  their  Creator.  Mofes,  fetting  atide  his  claim  to  infpi- 
Tation,  deferves,  from  the  confidence  of  his  narrative,  at 
leak  as  much  credit  as  Mofchus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epi¬ 
curus  ;  and  from  his  prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could 
on  this  fubjett  have  any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more, 
as  having  lived  nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  ali  write. 
Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  a  reference  to  fcripture 
will  decide  the  controverfy.  ,£God  brought  every  bead 
of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  unto  Adam,  to  fee 
■what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  whatfoever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And 
Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  &c.”  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  Here 
we  are  not  told  whether  the  Almighty  had  previoufly  in- 
fpired  Adam  with  language,  or  whether  Adam  invented 
it  himfelf. 

But  the  queftion  refpefiing  the  origin  of  language  may 
be  decided  without  relting  in  authority  of  any  kind,  mere¬ 
ly  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech,  and  the  mental 
and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  maintain  it  to 
be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firft  to  have  been 
iblitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herded  together  with¬ 
out  government  or  fuborcfination,  then  to  have  formed 
political  locieties,  and  by  their  own  exertions  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  groffett  ignorance  to  the  refinements  of 
fcience.  But,  fay  the  reafoners  vvhofe  caufe  we  are  now 
-pleading,  this  is  a  luppofiticn  contrary  to  all  hiftory  and 
all  experience.  There  is  not  upon  record  a  fingle  inffance 
well  authenticated  of  a  people  emerging  by  their  own  ef¬ 
forts  from  barbarilin  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed 
been  many  nations  raifed  from  the  ftate  of  favages  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  they  were  polifhed,  not  by  their  own  re¬ 
peated  exertions,  but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or 
colonies  from  nations  more  enlightened  than  themlelves. 
The  original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi, 
a  foreign  tribe  5  and  were  afterwards  further  polifhed  by 
Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  See.  who  derived  their  know¬ 
ledge  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient  Romans,  a 
ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  bieflings  of  law 
and  religion  from  a  fucceffion  of  foreign  kings;  and  the 
conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  later  period  contributed  to  civi¬ 
lize  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  America,  the  only  two  na¬ 
tions  which  at  the  invalion  of  the  Spaniards  could  be  faid 
to  have  advanced  a  fingle  ftep  from  barbarifm,  were  in¬ 
debted  for  their  fuperiority  over  the  other  tribes,  not  to 
the  gradual  and  unaffifted  progrefs  of  the  human  mind, 
but  to  the  wife  inftitutions  of  foreign  legiflators. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
jnan  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focietv,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  that  in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to" 
improve  than  to  invent.  The  human  mind,  when  put 
into  the  proper  track,  is  indeed  capable  of  making  great 
advances  in  arts  and  fciences;  but,  if  any  credit  be  due 
to  the  records  of  hiftory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  fufftcient  vigour  to  difeover  that 
track,  or  to  conceive  a  ftate  different  from  the  prefent. 
If  the  rudeft  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries 
have  continued,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they 
have  continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  ftate  of 
barbarifm ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much 
ruder  than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  ftiould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpeech,  or 
even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  ?  In  building, 
fifhing,  hunting,  navigating, &c.  they  might  imitate  the  in- 
itinftive  arts  of  other  animals ;  but  there  is  no  other  animal 
that  expreffes  its  fenfations  and  affections  by  arbitrary  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds.  It  is  faid  that,  before  language  could  be 
invented,  mankind  mull  have  exifted  for  ages  in  large  po¬ 
litical  focieties,  and  have  carried  on  in  concert  fome  com¬ 
mon  work  ;  but,  if  inarticulate  cries,  and  the  natural  vi¬ 
able  figns  of  the  paflions  ami  affections,  were  modes  of 
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communication  fufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety 
together  for  ages,  and  to  direCt  its  members  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  fome  common  work,  what  could  be  their  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  ufeful  and  difficult  as 
that  of  language?  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  fay  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  that 
different  nations  of  favages  fet  about  inventing  an  art  of 
communicating  their  thoughts,  which  experience  had 
taught  them  was  not  abfoiutely  neceffary  ;  how  came  they 
all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one  art  of  articu¬ 
lating  the  voice  for  this  purpofe  ?  Inarticulate  cries,  out 
of  which  language  is  fabricated,  have  indeed  an  initinCtive 
connexion  with  our  paflions  and  affections  ;  but  there  are 
geftures  and  expreffions  of  countenance  with  which  our 
paftions  and  affections  are  in  the  fame  manner  connected. 
If  the  natural  cries  of  paflion  could  be  fo  modified  and 
enlarged  as  to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer 
every  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  that 
the  natural  geftures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
very  fame  purpofe;  and  it  is  ftrange  that,  among  the  feve- 
rai  nations  who  invented  languages,  not  one  ftiould  have 
/tumbled  upon  fabricating-  viable  figns  of  their  ideas,  but 
that  all  ftiould  have  agreed  to  denote  them  by  articulated 
founds.  Every  nation  whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude 
fupplies  its  defects  by  violent  gefticulation  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  much  lefs  genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of 
any  art  than  was  requifite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  na-^ 
tural  to  fuppofe,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for 
themfelvcs  a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts, 
they  would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfinitted  by  their 
fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds  are  fit¬ 
ter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought  than  vifi- 
ble  gefticulation  ;  for,  though  this  may  be  true,  itisatruth. 
which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who  had  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fitnefs  of  either  ;  and  if,  to  counterbalance 
the  fuperior  fitnelsof  articulation,  its  extreme  difficulty  be 
taken  into  view,  it  muft  appear  little  lefs  than  miraculous 
that  every  favage  tribe  ftiould  think  of  it  rather  than  the 
eafier  method  of  artificial  gefticulation.  Savages,  it  is  well 
known,  are  remarkable  for  their  indolence,  and  for  always 
preferring  eafe  to  utility;  but  their  modes  of  life  give 
fuch  pliancy  to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very 
little  trouble  bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  po- 
fitions  agreed  upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  organs  of  articu¬ 
lation,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a 
man  advanced  in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  found 
which  he  has  not  been  accultomed  to  hear.  No  foreigner 
who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty  ever  pro¬ 
nounces  the  language  tolerably  well ;  an  Englifhman  of 
that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the  guttural  found 
which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek  or  even  the 
French  found  of  the  vowel  u  ;  and  of  the  folitary  favages 
who  have  been  caught  in  different  forefts,  we  know  not 
that  there  has  been  one  who,  after  the  age  of  manhood, 
learned  to  articulate  any  language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf 
readily  undtrftood.  The  prefent  age  has  indeed  fur- 
niftied  many  inftances  of  deaf  perfons  being  taught  to 
fpeak  intelligibly  by  fleilful  matters  moulding  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  into  the  politions  proper  for  articulating  the 
voice  ;  (fee  Dumbness,  vol.  vi.  p.  115.)  but  who  was  to 
perform  this  tafk  among  the  inventors  of  language,  when 
all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
articulation  is  effected  ?  In  a  word,  daily  experience  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  men  who  have  not  learned  to  articulate  in 
their  childhood  never  afterwards  acquire  the  faculty  of 
fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps  as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and 
therefore,  if  fpeech  was  invented  at  all,  it  muft  have  been 
either  by  children  who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by- 
men  who  were  incapable  of  fpeech.  A  thoufand,  nay  a 
million,  of  children  co-uld  not  think  of  inventing  a  lan¬ 
guage.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  under- 
ftanding  enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language  j 
and,  by  the  time  that  there  is  underltanding,  the  organs 
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are  become  too  ftiff  for  the  talk  ;  and  therefore,  fay  the 
advocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  language,  reafon  as  well 
as  hiftory  intimates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages  muft  have 
been  fpeaking  animals ;  the  young  having  conftantly  ac¬ 
quired  this  art  by  imitating  thofe  who  were  older;  and  we 
may  warrantably  conclude,  that  our  JirJl  parents  received  it 
by  immediate  infpiration. 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language,  an  objection 
readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  firft  language  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  infpiration,  it  mult  have  been  perfect,  and  held 
in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  e.  by  all  mankind. 
But  a  vatt  variety  of  languages  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ; 
and  fome  of  thofe  which  remain  are  known  to  be  very  im- 
perfeft,  vvhilft  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  many  others 
are  loft.  If  different  languages  were  originally  invented 
by  different  nations,  all  this  w'ould  naturally  follow  from 
the  mixture  of  thefe  nations;  but  what  could  induce  men 
poffeffed  of  one  perfect  language  of  divine  original,  to 
forlake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention, 
and  in  every  refpeCt  inferior  to  that  with  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  or  themfelves  had  been  infpired  ? 

.  In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing  was 
given  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  the 
elements  of  language;  for,  when  once  men  had  language, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might  have  modified  it  by 
their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can  improve  what  they 
could  not  invent.  The  firft  language,  if  given  by  infpi¬ 
ration,  muft  in  its  principles  have  had  all  the  perfection 
of  which  language  is  fulceptible  ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  poffibly  be  very  copious.  The  words 
of  language  are  either  proper  names  or  the  ffgns  of  ideas 
and  relations;  but  it  cannot  befuppofed  that  the  All-wife 
Inltructor  would  load  the  memories  of  men  with  words 
to  denote  things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas 
which  they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufffcient  that 
a  foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperllructure  which  they  might  ever  after  have 
occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were  taught  the 
method  of  building  by  compofition  and  derivation.  This 
would  long  preferve  the  language  radically  the  fame, 
though  it  could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  different 
dialects  in  the  different  countries  over  which  men  lpread 
themfelves.  In  whatever  region  we  fuppofe  the  human 
race  to  have  been  originally  placed,  the  increafe  of  their 
numbers  would  in  procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into 
different  nations,  or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a  vaft  dif- 
tance  on  all  fides  from  what  we  may  call  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment.  In  either  cafe  they  would  everywhere  meet 
with  new  objeCts,  which  would  occafion  the  invention  of 
new  names;  and,  as  the  difference  of  climate  and  other 
natural  caufes  would  compel  tiiofe  who  removed  eaftward 
or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many  refpects  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled  towards  the 
weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words  would  in  one 
country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex  conceptions, 
which  muft  neceffarily  be  unintelligible  to  the  body  of  the 
people  inhabiting  countries  where  thofe  conceptions  had 
never  been  formed.  Thus  would  various  dialeCts  be  un¬ 
avoidably  introduced  into  the  original  language,  even 
vvhilft  all  mankind  remained  in  one  fociety  and  under 
one  government.  But,  after  feparate  and  independent  fo- 
cieties  were  formed,  thefe  variations  would  become  more 
numerous,  and  the  feveral  dialeCls  would  deviate  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the 
idiom  and  genius  of  the  parent  tongue,  in  proportion  to 
the  diftance  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  If 
we  fuppofe  a  few  people  either  to  have  been  baniffied  to¬ 
gether  from  the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wan¬ 
dered  of  their  own  accord  to  a  diftance,  from  which 
through  tracklefs  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch 
emigrations  have  often  taken  place),  it  is  ealy  to  fee  how 
the  mod  copious  language  muft  in  their  mouths  have  foon 
become  narrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  infpiration  muft 
have  in  time  become  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  retain  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  anceftor  whence  it  originally  fprang.  Men  do 
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not  long  retain  a  practical  (kill  in  thofe  arts  which  they 
never  exercife;  and  there  are  abundance  of  fads  to  prove, 
that  a  fingle  man  call  upon  a  defert  illand,  and  having  to 
provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  by  his  own  ingenuity,  would 
foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency  his  mother 
tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  men  call  away  together, 
would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  longer;  but  in  a 
fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  loft  by  them  or  their  pofterity.  In  thisftate  of  banifti- 
ment,as  their  time  would  bealmoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  filhing,  and  other  means  within  their  reach  to  fupport 
a  wretched  exiftence,  they  would  have  very  little  leilure, 
and  perhaps  lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  eafe  and  thofe  comforts  of  which  they 
now  found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived;  and  they  would 
of  courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their  native 
language  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accommodations 
and  elegancies  of  polilhed  life.  This  at  leaft  feems  to  be 
certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  part  of  language  which  in  their  circumltances  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  of  which  it  would  be  impofiible 
to  make  them  comprehend  the  meaning;  for,  where  there 
are  no  ideas,  the  figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligi¬ 
ble.  From  fuch  colonies  as  this,  dilperfed  over  the  earth, 
it  is  probable  that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  arifen, 
which  have  induced  lo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that 
the  ftate  of  the  favage  was  the  original  ftate  of  man;  and, 
if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration  mult 
have  unavoidably  1’prung  a  number  of  different  dialeCls,  all 
extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining  nothing  of  the 
parent  tongue,  except  perhaps  the  names  of  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  objects  of  nature,  and  of  thofe  wants  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  are  infeparable  from  humanity.  Speech 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muft  be  extremely 
narrow,  and  extremely  various.  Every  new  region,  and 
every  new  climate,  fuggells  different  ideas  and  creates  dif¬ 
ferent  wants,  which  muft  be  expreffed  either  by  terms  en¬ 
tirely' new  or  by  old  terms  ufed  with  a  new  fignification. 
Hence  muft  originate  great  diverfity,  even  in  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  fpeech,  among  all  favage  nations,  the  words  re¬ 
tained  of  the  original  language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes, 
and  pronounced,  as  we  may  believe,  with  various  accents. 
When  any  of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged  from  their  bar- 
barifm,  whether  by  their  own  efforts  or  bv  the  aid  of  peo¬ 
ple  more  enlightened  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improvement  and  copioufnefs  of  their  language  would 
keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  in  knowledge  and  in 
the  arts  of  civil  life;  but,  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  words 
which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to  language,  it 
would  be  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were  any  two  nations 
to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  reprefent  the  fame  ideas. 
Superior  refinement,  indeed,  may  induce  imitation,  con- 
quefts  may  impofe  a  language,  and  extenfion  of  empires 
may  melt  down  different  nations  and  different  dialects 
into  one  mafs ;  but  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rife 
to  diverfity  of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they 
fhould  retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expreflive  of  thofe  objetts  with  which  ail  men  are  at  all 
times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs  of 
fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnifh-no  good  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  general  ;  for 
w’hether  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from  heaven,  or  in 
a  courfe  of  ages  invented  by  men,  a  multitude  of  dialects 
would  inevitably  arife  as  foon  as  the  human  race  was  fe- 
parated  into  a  number  of  diftinftand  independent  nations. 
We  pretend  not  to  decide  for  our  readers  in  a  queftion  of 
this  nature;  we  have  given  the  belt  arguments  on  both 
fides  which  we  could  either  devife  or  find  in  the  writings 
of  others;  and,  if  it  be  feen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  that 
our  own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it 
not  be  haftily  condemned  by  thofe  whole  knowledge  of 
languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  France  and  England  ;  for,  if  they  will  carry  their  phi¬ 
lological  inquiries  to  theeaft,  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
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trace  the  remains  of  one  original  language  through  a  great 
part  of  the  globe  at  this  day.  Numberlefs  inftances  of 
this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  very  few.  In  the  Sanlkrit,  or  ancient'  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Gentoos,  our.  fignifies  a  day.  (See  Halhed’s 
Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.)  In  other  eaftern 
languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  denote  both  light 
and  fire.  Thus,  in  the  Chaldee,  ur  is  fire-,  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  is  the  fun  or  light,  (Pint,  de  Ofir.  et  Hid.)  In  the 
Hebrew,  aur  is  light:  in  the  Greek,  ayg  is  the  air,  often 
light :  in  Latin,  aura  is  the  air,  from  the  ./Eolic  Greek  ; 
and  in  Irifh  it  is  aear.  From  the  very  fame  original  we 
have  the  Greek  word  vrv%,  and  the  Englifli  fire.  In  He¬ 
brew,  or  fignifies  to  raifie,  lift  up  one's  fielfi,  or  be  raified : 
hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greek  og«,  to  raifie,  excite, 
and  the  Latin  orior  to  arifie ;  whence  oriens,  the  ealt,  and 
Eng.  orient,  oriental-,  alfo  Lat.  origo,  and  Eng.  origin,  ori¬ 
ginate,  Sec.  The  word  light  Englifh,  lucht  Flemilh, 
lux  Roman,  and  Greek,  lias  been  traced  to  Egypt. 

Aretz,  arek,  erech,  hertha,  earth,  and  erde,  are 
all  one  word,  from  Paleftine  and  Chaldea  to  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  Chaldeans  turned  the  Hebrew  word  shur 
or  shor,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  into  thor,  as  likewife  did 
the  Phenicians  ;  (fee  Plut.  Vit.  Syll.)  hence  the  Greek 
'ravgoi;,  the  Latin  taurus,  the  French  taureau,  and  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Spanifh  toro.  The  Hebrew  word  bit  or  eeith, 
which  fignifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  infide  of  any 
place,  has  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide,  ftil!  retaining  nearly 
the  original  fignification  ;  in  the  Perfian  language  it  is  bad, 
bed,  ehad,  and  fignifies  a  houfie  or  abode.  In  all  the  dia¬ 
lers  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  fignifies  the  fame  thing; 
Fence  the  Englifh  abide,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French 
bateau.  In  all  thefe  inftances  there  is  a  ftriking  refern- 
blance,  in  found  as  well  as  in  fenfe,  between  the  derived 
and  the  primitive  words;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  It  has  been  fliown  (fee  BoAvell’s 
Life  of  Johnfon),  that  the  French  jour,  a  day,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  dies;  but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from 
a  higher  fource.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialefts,  di, 
bright ,  is  a  name  of  the  fun-,  hence  the  Greek  Aij,  Jupiter, 
and  the  Latin  dies,  a  day.  From  dies  comes  diurnus  ; 
in  the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  ipeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  diu  is  readily  confounded 
with  giu  ;  then  of  the  ablative  of  this  adjeflive,  corruptly 
pronounced  giurno,  the  Italians  make  a  fublftantive  gior- 
ko,  which  by  the  French  is  readily  contracted  intociouR 
or  jour.  From  the  fame  root  di,  comes  At  or,  a,  ov,  the 
Eolic  AiFo;,  the  Latin  divus,  and  the  Celtic  dhia,  God. 

Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  mull  be  fubjeft  to 
perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as  from 
that  variety  of  incidents  which  affeft  all  fublunary  things; 
and  thofe  changes  mull  always  correfpond  with  the  change 
of  circumftances  in  the  people  by  whom  the  language  is 
fpoken.  When  any  particular  fet  of  ideas  becomes  pre¬ 
valent  among  any  fociety  of  men,  words  mull  be  adopted 
to  exprefs  them ;  and  from  thefe  the  language  mud  all’ume 
its  charader.  Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial 
people  is  bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and 
uncultivated  ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  in 
which  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  har¬ 
monious,  but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expreffion. 
New  difeoveries  and  particular  circumftances  have  en¬ 
riched  or  overloaded  language.  How  many  new  words, 
and  new  meanings  to  old  ones,  were  added  by  the  French 
republicans!  Thefe  are  now  fallen  into  difufe;  but  thofe 
produced  by  the  new  cbemiftry  ftill  remain,  nor  indeed  can 
we  do  without  them;  and  Dr.  Davy’s  ftill  more  recent  dif¬ 
eoveries  have  increafed  them.  Yet  it  is  Angular  how  few 
terms  Newton  invented.  Whatever  language  he  found  in 
common  ufe,  of  that  he  availed  himfelf.  Scarcely  ever  did 
lie  ufe  a  known  word  in  a  novel  fenfe;  and  the  language 
which  he  found  ready  made  he  ufed  in  inch  a  manner  as 
to  convey  no  inconfiderable  number  of  difeoveries,  the  moll 
important  and  the  moll  original  that  mortal  man  has  ever 
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been  permitted  to  make.  To  the  inventors  of  new  terms, 
and  to  nomenclature- mongers,  this  will  fpeak  with  a  force 
that  Ihould  reftrain  them  from,  loading  fcience  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  muft,  for  a  time,  be  little  better  than  a  jargon. 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  was 
divided  into  a  variety  of  dialeCts  as  at  this  day,  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy;  and  thefe  will  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  primi¬ 
tive  language  of  mankind,  if  human  nature  was  then  con- 
ftituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  a  great  variety  of  dialects  mull 
of  neceffily  have  fprung  up  in  the  fpace  of  near  2000 
years.  If  we  adopt  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  events,  we  muft  admit  that  the  defeendants  of  Cain 
for  fome  ages  lived  feparate  from  thofe  of  Seth.  Their 
manner  of  life,  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  laws,  their 
form  of  government,  were  probably  different;  and  thefe. 
circumftances  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety  in  their 
language.  The  polterity  of  Cain  were  an  inventive  race: 
they  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,  mafic,  and  fome 
think  of  weaving;  and  in  all  probability  many  other  arti¬ 
cles  conducive  to  the  eafeand  accommodation  of  life  were 
the  produce  of  their  ingenuity.  A  people  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  muft  have  paid  no  fmall  regard  to  their  words  and 
modes  of  expreffion.  Wherever  raulic  is  cultivated,  lan¬ 
guage  will  naturally  be  improved  and  refined.  When  new 
in  ventions  are  introduced,  a  new  race  of  words  and  phrafes 
of  neceffity  fpring  up,  correfponding  to  the  recent  flock 
of  ideas  to  he  intimated.  Befides,  among  an  inventive 
race  of  people,  new  vocables  would  be  continually  fabri¬ 
cated,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,  which  was  probably  fcanty  in  words,  and  its 
phrafeology  unpolifhed. 

That  family  of  which  Noah  was  defeended  had  not  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  race  of  Cain:  it  was,  according  to  the 
facred  hiftorian,  lineally  defeended  from  Seth,  and  had 
preferved  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  when,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  had  apoftatiied  and  be¬ 
come  idolaters.  According  both  to  feripture  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  innovations  were  the  province  of  Cainites,  while  the 
defeendants  of  Seth  adhered  to  the  primitive  and  truly- 
patriarchal  inftitutions. 

If  thefe  fuggeflions  are  allowed  the  merit  of  probabili¬ 
ty,  we  may  juflly  infer  that  the  language  of  Noah,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  Adam,  and. 
that,  if  it  is  pofiible  to  afcertain  the  language  of  the  former;, 
that  of  the  latter  will  of  courfe  be  difeovered.  And  hence 
we  (hall  be  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  to  fliow  that  it  claims  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed  of  Noah  and  his 
family,  that  fame  dialed,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account, 
mull  have  obtained,  without  any  alteration,  till  the  era  of 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Upon  this  occafion  a 
dreadful  convullion  took  place;  the  language  of  mankind 
was  confounded,  and  men  were  fcattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth. 

How  far  this  cataftrophe  extended,  is  not  the  bufinefs 
of  the  prefent  inquiry.  See  the  word  Dispersion,  vol.  v. 
p.  S82.  One  thing  is  certain  beyond  all  controverfy, 
namely,  that  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  which  fet¬ 
tled  near  the  centre  of  population  were  but  flightly  af¬ 
fected  by  its  influence.  Strabo  has  obferved,  that  three 
thoufand  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  ilrong  refernblance  of  cognation,  “in  their 
language,  manner  of  living,  and  the  lineaments  of  their 
bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  the  refem- 
blance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  moft  remarkable  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  languages  of  the  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Affyrians,  Arabians,  and  probably  of  the  Cha- 
naanim,  did  not  fuffer  materially  by  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  This  obfervation  may  alfo  be  extended  to  many 
of  the  dialeds  fpoken  by  the  people  who  fettled  in  thole 
countries  not  far  diftant  from  the  region  where  the  facred 
hiftorian  has  fixed  the  original  feat  of  mankind  after  the 
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deluge.  The  inference  then  is,  that,  if  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  fpoke  the  original  language  of  Adam,  as  they  mod 
probably  did,  the  judgment  which  effected  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  did  not  produce  any  confiderable  alteration  in 
the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defcendants  of  Noah  as  fettled 
near  the  region  where  that  patriarch  had  fixed  his  refidence 
after  he  quitted  the  ark. 

But,  fuppofing  the  changes  of  language  produced  by 
the  catafirophe  at  the  building  of  the  tower  as  confidera¬ 
ble  as  has  ever  been  imagined,  it  does  not,  after  all,  ap¬ 
pear  certain,  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  were 
engaged  in  this  impious  project.  If  this  affection  thould 
be  well  founded,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  there  was 
a  chofen  race  who  did  not  engage  in  that  enterprife.  If 
there  was  fuch  a  family,  fociety,  or  body  of  men,  it  will 
follow,  that  this  family,  fociety,  &c.  retained  the  language 
of  its  great  ancefior  without  change  or  variation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Ham,  upon  the  heavy 
curfe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  father,  (Gen.  ix.  25.) 
retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  his  refidence  elf'e- 
where.  Accordingly  we  find  his  defcendants  Scattered 
far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  Gordyaean 
mountains,  where  the  ark  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
refted  immediately  after  the  flood.  Some  of  them  we  find 
in  Chaldaea,  others  in  Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethiopia, 
others  in  Canaan,  and  others  Egypt;  and,  finally,  multi¬ 
tudes  Scattered  over  all  the  coalt  of  Africa.  Between  thefe 
countries  were  planted  many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in  Elam, 
Affyria,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
defcendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet  fettled,  in  a  great  degree, 
contiguous  to  each  other.  This  difperfion  of  the  Ham- 
ites,  irregular  as  it  is,  can  Scarcely  have  been  accidental  ; 
it  muff  have  been  owing  to  Some  uncommon  caufe,  and 
none  Seems  more  probable  than  that  affigned  above.  If, 
then,  the  defcendants  of  Ham  Separated  early,  and  took 
different  routes,  as  from  their  posterior  lituations  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  did,  they  could  not  ail  be  prefent  at  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  tower. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  defcendants  of  Shem  were 
,  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  we  find  that  they  were 
not  Scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  The 
children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and 
Aram.  Gen.  x.  22.  Elam  fettled  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tigris,  in  the  country  which  by  the  Gentile  writers 
was  called  Elymais.  Above  him,  on  the  fame  river,  lay 
the  demefne  of  Afhur,  on  the  weftern  fide.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above  him,  was  fituated  Aram, 
who  pofl'effed  the  country  of  Aramea;  and  oppofite  to  him 
was  Arphaxad,  or  Arbaces,  and  his  country  was  deno¬ 
minated  Arphachites.  We  find  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  the 
men  of  Elam  and  the  men  of  Lud  joined  in  the  defence 
of  Tyre;  which  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  Elamites  and 
Ludim  were  neighbours.  If  this  was  actually  the  cafe, 
then  Lud  fettled  in  the  fame  quarter  with  his  brothers. 
Here,  then,  is  a  difperfion,  but  fuch  as  muff  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  four,  or  rather 
the  five,  brothers,  all  fettled  contiguous,  without  being 
Scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Be- 
fides,  there  was  no  confufion  of  language  among  thefe 
tribes  ;  they  continued  to  life  one  and  the  fame  through 
many  lucceeding  generations. 

From  thefe  circumflances  it  appears  that  the  pofteiity 
of  Shem  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  builders  of 
the  tower,  and  of  confequence  did  not  undergo  their  pu- 
nifhment.  If  then  the  language  of  the  Shemites  was  not 
confounded  upon  the  ereftion  of  the  tower,  the  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  they  retained  the  language  of  Noah,  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  that  of  Adam.  Some  dialeftical 
differences  would  in  procefs  of  time  creep  in,  but  the  ra¬ 
dical  fabric  of  the  language  would  remain  unaltered. 

To  thefe  arguments  we  may  add,  that  in  all  probability 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in  the  line  of 
Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  the  other  feels  had  lapfed 
into  idolatry.  Out  of  this  family  Abraham  was  taken,  in 
y.  hole  line  the  true  religion  was  to  be  prefer.ved,  Whe- 
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ther  Abraham  was  an  idolater  when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea, 
the  Scripture  does  not  inform  us,  though  it  feems  to  be 
evident  that  his  father  was.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  namely,  that  Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  anil  pro¬ 
nounced  a  bleffmg  upon  him  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees.  This  circumftar.ce  no  doubt  indicates,  {hat  the 
patriarch  had  made  uncommon  advances  in  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  even  prior  to  his  emigration.  The  progenitors  of  his 
family  had  been  diltinguilhed  by  adhering  to  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  About  this  time,  however,  they  began  to  dege¬ 
nerate,  and  to  adopt  the  Zabiifm  of  their  apoflate  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  was  then  that  Abraham  was  commanded'  by 
Heaven  to  “  leave  his  kindred  and  his  father’s  houfe,  and 
to  travel  into  a  land  which  was  to  be  fhown  him.”  Gen. 
xii.  i.  The  Almighty  intended  that  the  true  religion 
fliould  be  preferved  in  his  line  ;  and  therefore  removed 
him  from  a  country  and  kindred,  by  the  influence  of 
whole  bad  example  his  religious  principles  might  be  en¬ 
dangered.  His  family  had  only  of  late  apollatized  ;  till 
that  period  they  had  preferved  both  the  language  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  venerable  anceftors. 

But,  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
other  branches  of  his  family  in  his  religious  fentiments, 
his  language  was  certainly  in  unifon  with  theirs.  The 
confequence  of  this  unqueftionable  pofition  is,  that  the 
language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Canaan  was  ex- 
aiffly  the  fame  with  that  of  his  family  which  he  relinquilhed 
ivhen  he  began  his  peregrinations.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  language  afterwards  denominated  Hebrew,  and 
that  of  the  Chafidim,  or  Chaldeans,  were  originally  one 
and  the  fame,  and  were  actually  the  firft  language  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory. 

Of  the  HEBREW  and  other  EASTERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES. 

As  we  have  given  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  priority 
of  the  Hebrew  to  every  other  language  that  has  been 
fpoken  by  men,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  conlider  its  na¬ 
ture  and  genius  ;  from  which,  we  think,  it  will  appear 
ffiil  more  evidently  to  be  the  original  language,  neither 
improved  or  debafed  by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of 
which  it  is  compofed  are  fhort,  and  admit  of  very  little 
flexion.  The  names  of  places  are  deferiptive  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  firuation,  accidental  circumflances,  &c.  Its  com¬ 
pounds  are  few,  and  inartificially  joined  together.  In  it 
we  find  few  of  thofe  artificial  affixes  which  diftinguifh  the 
other  cognate  dialefts;  fuch  as  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Phoenician,  & c.  We  find  in  it  no  traces  of  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  age  of  Mofes  to  the  era  of  the  Babylonifh 
captivity.  In  fail,  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  an  inven¬ 
tive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their  progrefs  in  literary 
purfuits;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  been  induftrious  in 
borrowing  from  their  neighbours.  The  laws  and  flatutes 
communicated  by  Moles  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  ftudies.  Thefe  they  were  commanded  to  contem¬ 
plate  day  and  night;  and  in  them  they  were  to  place  then- 
chief  delight.  The  confequence  of  this  command  was, 
that  little  or  no  regard  could  be  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  other 
fubjeft  of  philofophical  in veftigation.  Every  unimproved 
language  abounds  in  figurative  expreffions  borrowed  from 
fenfible  objedls.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  language  in  queflion:  of  which  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  produce  instances,  as  the  faff  muff  be 
obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Englifh  Bible. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  that  of  the  Chefedim  or  Chaldeans  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  fame;  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that,  if  an  able  cri¬ 
tic  fliould  take  the  pains  to  examine  ffriftly  thefe  two 
languages,  and  to  take  from  each  what  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  improvements  or  additions  fince 
the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  intrinfic  evidence  fuifi- 
cient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  There 
appear  ftill  in  the  Chaldean  tongue  great  numbers  of 
words  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as 
mankind  bad  occafiou  for  in  the  molt  early  ages;  and 
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much  greater  numbers  would  probably  be  found  if  both 
languages  had  come  down  to  us  entire.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  two  languages  is  indeed  fomewhat  different  ; 
but  this  difference  arifes  chiefly  from  the  fuperior  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Chaldean.  While  the  Hebrew  language 
was  in  a  manner  llationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  pro- 
greffive  improvements ;  was  mellowed  by  antithefes,  ren¬ 
dered  fonorous  by  the  difpolition  of  vocal  founds,  ac¬ 
quired  a  copioufnefs  by  compounds,  and  a  majefty  by  af¬ 
fixes  and  prefixes,  &c.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the 
difference  became  fo  great,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not  nn- 
derftand  the  Chaldean  language  at  the  era  of  the  Baby- 
lonifli  captivity.  Thus  much  the  prophet  intimates,  when 
he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  protection  “  from  a  fierce  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  people  of  a  deeper  fpeech  than  they  could  per¬ 
ceive  ;  cf  a  (hammering  tongue,  that  they  could  not  un¬ 
derhand.”  IJa.  xxxiii.  19. 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  con¬ 
tended  for  by  very  learned  writers.  Camden  calls  it  the 
mother  of  ail  languages  5  and  molt  of  the  fathers  were  of 
the  fame  opinion.  Amira  has  made  a  collection  of  argu¬ 
ments,  not  inconfiderable,  in  favour  of  it;  and  Myriceus, 
after  him,  did  the  fame.  Erpenius,  in  his  Oration  for  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  thought  the  argument  for  it  and  the 
Chaldean  fo  equal,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to  take  upon 
him  to  determine  the  queftion.  Yet;  if  we  anatomize  the 
Hebrew  language  in  their  manner,  we  (hall  reduce  it  to 
very  great  fimplicity;  we  lhall  confine  it  to  a  few  names 
of  things,  perfons,  and  actions  ;  we  (hall  make  all  its 
words  monofyllabies,  and  give  it  the  true  character  of  an 
original  tongue.  If,  at  the  fame  time,  we  refleCI  on  the 
fmall  number  of  radical  words  in  that  dialed,  we  (hall  be 
more  and  more  convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  whether  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor  of 
Abraham,  or  from  a  word  which  in  that  tongue  imports 
ever,  beyond.  Moll  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  prior  to  St. 
Origen,  believed  that  both  the  Gentile  name  Hebrew,  and 
the  name  of  the  language,  were  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  patriarch  ;  but  that  learned  man  imagined,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  called  the  Hebrew,  not  becaufe  he  was  defen¬ 
dant  of  Heber,  but  becaule  he  was  a  transftuvianus,  or 
from  beyond  the  river  Euphrates.  The  learned  Bochart  has 
drained  hard  to  prove  the  former  pofition  ;  but  to  us  his 
arguments  do  not  appear  decifive.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  believe,  that  Abraham  was  called  Chibri,  (Hebrew,) 
from  the  lituation  of  the  country  from  which  he  emi¬ 
grated  when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chanaan  ;  and 
that  in  procefs  of  time  that  word  became  a  Gentile  appel¬ 
lation,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  his  pofterity  often  by 
way  of  reproach,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  a 
Northlander,  a  Norman,  a  Tramontane,  & c.  for  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  reading  the  ftrft  book  of  Samuel,  that  the  Phi- 
liitines  always  call  the  Ifraelites  Hebrews  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervation,  namely,  that 
Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chaldeans,  tra¬ 
velled  among  the  Chanaanites,  fojonrned  among  the  Phi- 
lillines,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  appearance 
converfed  with  all  thofe  nations  without  any  apparent 
difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly  proves,  that  all  thefe 
nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly  the  lame  language;  and 
that  the  nations  had  not  yet  begun  to  improve  their  re- 
fpective  dialefts,  nor  to  deviate  in  any  great  meafure  from 
the  monofyllabic  tongue  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  chief  excellencies  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  its  fimplicity,  purity,  energy,  and  its  fecundity 
of  exprelhons  and  fignifications.  In  all  thefe,  notwith- 
ffanding  its  paucity  of  words,  it  excels  the  vail  variety  of 
other  languages  which  are  its  cognate  dialers.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  the  fignificancy  of  the  names,  both  of  men 
and  brutes  ;  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  latter  of 
which  are  more  clearly  and  more  fully  exhibited  by  their 
names  in  this  than  in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known. 
Belides,  its  well  authenticated  antiquity  and  the  venera- 
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ble  tone  of  its  writings  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  re¬ 
cord  in  any  other  dialed!  now  extant  in  the  world.  Thefe 
extraordinary  qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prefent 
under  every  diladvantage  ;  and  from  this  circumftance 
we  may  infer  its  incomparable  beauty  in  the  age  of  the 
Jewifti  legiflator,  and  what  effects  it  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce,  could  we  know  it  now  as  it  was  fpoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  underhand  it  in  its  prefent  mu¬ 
tilated  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  character 
from  thole  few  books  that  have  come  down  to  our  time, 
we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  fimple,  primitive, 
natural,  and  exadlly  conformable  to  the  character  of  thofe 
uncultivated  patriarchs  who  ufed  it  themfelves,  and  tranf- 
mitted  it  to  their  defendants  in  its  native  purity  and  fim¬ 
plicity.  Its  words  are  comparatively  few,  yet  concife  and 
expreffive;  derived  from  a  very  fmall  number  of  radicals, 
without  the  artificial  compofition  of  modern  languages. 
No  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  happy 
and  rich  fecundity  of  its  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety 
and  fignificancy  of  its  conjugations  :  which  are  fo  admi¬ 
rably  arranged  and  diverlified,  that,  by  changing  a  letter 
or  two  of  the  primitive,  they  exprefs  the  various  modes 
of  acting,  fuffering,  motion,  reft,  See.  in  fuch  a  precife 
and  fignificant  manner,  that  frequently  in  one  word  they 
convey  an  idea  which,  in  any  other  language,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  tedious  paraphrafe.  Thefe  politions  might  eafily 
be  illult rated  by  numerous  examples;  but  to  the  Hebrew 
fcholar  thefe  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  to  moll  others 
neither  interelling  nor  entertaining. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monoiyllabic  tone  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  affixes,  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  radix,  varies  the  fignification  almoll  at  plea- 
fure,  while  the  method  of  affixing  the  perfon  to  the  verb 
exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objeft  introduced.  In  the 
nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  except  what  is 
neceffary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gender  and  num¬ 
ber.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguifhed  by  articles,  which  are 
only  fingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  ;  the  pro«( 
nouns  are  only  fingle  letters  affixed  ;  and  the  prepofitions 
are  of  the  fame  character  prefixed  to  words.  Its  words 
follow  one  another  in  an  eafy  and  natural  arrangement, 
without  intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  without  fufpending 
the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  by  intricate  and  arti¬ 
ficial  periods.  All  thefe  Itriking  and  peculiar  excellencies 
combined,  plainly  demonltrate  the  beauty,  the  liability, 
and  originality,  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Some  learned  men, 
f:.ys  Dr.  Sharpe,  will  have  it  to  be  the  language  fpoken 
by  Adam  in  Paradife,  and  that  the  faints  will  (peak  it  in 
Heaven  ;  alleging,  that  it  is  fo  concife,  and  yet  fo  figni¬ 
ficant,  fo  pathetic,  and  yet  fo  free  from  levity  or  bombaft, 
as,  of  all  languages,  to  approach  neareit  to  that  of  fpirits, 
who  need  no  words  for  conveying  their  ideas  to  each 
other. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  piece  in  all  anti¬ 
quity,  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  befides  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;  and  even  fome  parts  of  thofe  are  in  Chal¬ 
dee.  But  the  rabbinnical  or  modern  Hebrew  is  a  very 
different  language,  being  that  which  is  ufed  by  the  rab¬ 
bins,  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed.  The  bafe  or 
body  of  it  is  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  with  divers  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  languages,  the  meanings 
whereof  they  have  confiderably  enlarged  and  extended. 
Abundance  of  things  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  ;  the  reft  is  compofed  of  words  and  expreffions 
chiefly  from  the  Greek  ;  fome  from  the  Latin  ;  and  others 
from  the  other  modern  tongues;  particularly  that  fpoken 
in  the  place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote.  Thus  the 
rabbinical  Hebrew  muff  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  copious 
language.  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  Hilt.  Crit.  du  Vieux  Telta- 
ment,  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  art  or  fcience, 
but  the  rabbins  have  treated  thereof  in  it.  They  have 
tranflated  moll  of  the  ancient  philolophers,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  aftronomers,  and  phyficians;  and  have  written 
themfelves  on  molt  fubjefts  1  they  do  not  want  even  ora- 
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tors  and  poets.  Maimonides  Is  their  mod  judicious  theo¬ 
logian. 

The  Chaldean,  Phoenician,  Ethiopian,  or  Abyflinian, 
and  Egyptian,  languages,  are  all  cognates  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  have  a  very  ftrift  connection  and  dialectical 
analogy  among  each  other;  fo  that  what  is  obferved  re¬ 
lating  to  one  of  them  may,  without  the  lead  draining,  be 
extended  to  them  all. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chafidim,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  were  the  defcendants  of  Chefed  the  fon  of  Na- 
hor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  defcendants  of  this 
patriarch  drove  the  Cufliim  or  Arabians  out  of  Babylonia, 
and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  that  country  at  a  very  early 
period.  As  thefe  Chafidim  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Nahor,  the  defcendant  of  Heber,  they  undoubtedly 
fpoke  the  original  Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  that  family.  But,  being  an  ingenious  inven¬ 
tive  people,  they  feem  to  have  polilhed  their  language 
with  much  care  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic  lan¬ 
guage  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  and 
thofe  are  contained  in  z6 8  verfes  :  of  which  we  have  zoo 
in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter  ad  to  chapter 
8th,  exclufive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter  4th,  17  verfes; 
chapter  5th,  the  fairte  number;  chapter  6th,  18  verfes; 
and  in  chapter  7th,  15  ;  in  Jeremiah,  chapter  10th,  there  is 
extant  only  one  verfe.  And  from  thefe  fragments,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Hebrew-,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  language  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarcely 
equal  to  that  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialefts  of  the 
Greek. 

The  Chaldean  declenfions  and  conjugations  differ  fo 
little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would  be  al- 
mod  Superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them.  The  mod  effec¬ 
tual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic,  is  to 
decompound  the  names  confeffedly  of  that  dialed,  which 
occur  in  many  places  of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of 
proceeding,  its  beautiful  drufture  and  exprefiive  energy 
will  be  readily  comprehended  even  by  the  mod  illiterate 
ciaffes  of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  we  mult  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bear  fo  near  a  re- 
femblance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally  been 
claffed  under  one  head. 

The  fir  If  Chaldaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  is  bara,  he  created.  This  word  has  all  along  been 
adigned  to  the  language  under  confideration  ;  for  what 
realon,  we  confefs  we  are  nqf  able  to  difcover.  The  great- 
elf  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  lod.  The  words 
bar ,  a  (on,  and  bara,  he  created,  may  probably  be  of  that 
number.  Another  Scripture- word  which  is  often  quoted, 
and  always  afcribed  either  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  is 
jcgar  fahadutha,  which  fignifies  “  a  mountain  of  witneffes.” 
Every  body  knows,  that,  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compact,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of  dones 
reared  upon  that  occaCon  in  this  manner;  while  the  for- 
-mer  called  it  Gaittd,  as  we  now  write  and  pronounce  it. 
This  word  is  probably  compounded  of  gal,  a  heap,  and 
xhad,  eternity,  fo  that  galchad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be 
.written  afterwards,  flgnined  “an  everlafting  heap.”  La- 
•ban  then  had  refpect  to  the'  end  for  which  the  monument 
was  erefted  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration. 

The  Chaldaic  names  of  gods,  men,  places,  See,  which 
occur  in  Scripture,  appear  to  be  no  other  titan  Hebrew 
polilhed  and  improved.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  ac¬ 
tually  *Vl^  light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun;  Sip- 
fora  is  plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporak  ;  Carchemi/h,  a 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir 
or  Kar,  a  city,  and  Chemojk,  a  name  of  the  lun.  In  Ihort, 
every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant,  without 
any  difficulty,  betrays  an  Hebrew  original. 

This  language  was  anciently  ufed  throughout  all  Af- 
iyria,  Babylonia,  Mefopotamia,  Syria,  and  Paleitine  ;  and 
js  Hill  the  language  of  the  Neltorian  and  Maronite  Chrif- 
iians  in  thofe  ealtern  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  La- 

n  is  the  language  of  the  popijh  Ciiriftians  ill  the  welt. 
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The  Phoenician  language  is  known  to  have  been  that 
of  the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dialefts,  and  confequently  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew, 
is  univerfally  acknowledged.  Bochart  has  in  a  manner 
demonftrated  this  point,  by  deriving  almolt  all  the  names 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  dialeift  of  thofe  people  was  clofely 
connected  with  that  tongue.  St.  Auguftine  has  obferved, 
that  even  in  his  time  many  of  the  vulgar  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hippo  fpoke  a  dialefi  of  the 
old  Punic  which  nearly  refembled  the  Hebrew.  Proco¬ 
pius  informs  us,  that  there  exifted  even  in  his  days  in 
Africa  a  pillar  with  this  inscription  in  Hebrew  :  “  We  flee 
from  the  face  of  Jofhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun.”  The 
names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  coal!  of  Africa  are  ealily  reducible  to  a  Hebrew 
original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of  perfons  mentioned 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory,  fuch  as  Himilco,  Haniil- 
car,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Hanno,  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah, 
Sophonilba,  Gifgo,  Maharbal,  Adherbal,  &c.  all  evince  a 
Hebrew  extraction. 


The  ifiand  of  Malta  was  inhabited  by  a  colon}'  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians  many  ages  before  the  Moors  took  poffeffion  of  it. 
Among  the  vulgar  of  that  ifland  many  Punic  vocable* 
are  current  to  this  day,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  traced 
up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To  thefe  we  may  add  many 
inscriptions  on  (tones,  coins,  medals,  See.  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  Phoenician,  and  as  certainly  of  Hebrew  extraction. 

The  Etruscan  language  muff  have  been  the  fame,  or 
nearly  fo,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician.  The  firlt 
Pelafgic  Settlements  in  Etruria  mult  have  taken  place  not 
many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  very  few  after  the 
difpeiflon  ;  and  at  that  time  the  languages,  or  rather  dia- 
lefts,  of  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  Celtes, 
Syrians,  and  Arabs,  mult  have  approached  extremely  near 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  which  the  learned  allow' 
to  have  been  almolt  the  fame.  In  fliort,  both  facred  and 
profane  hiltory  concur  in  fhowing  the  Hebrew,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  and  Etrufcan,  tongues  to  have  been,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  nearly  the  fame.  This  alfo  appears  from  the  letters 
and  manner  of  writing  anciently  ufed  in  Etruria.  The 
letters  are  almolt  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  earlieft 
Greeks,  brought  by  Cadmus  out  of  Phoenicia.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  is  purely  oriental,  the  letters  being  drawn 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  ealtern  nations.  The  former  point  is  rendered  in- 
difputable  by  the  Eugubian  tables,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  Sigtean  infeription  ;  and  the  latter  by  merely  perufing 
the  Etrufcan  inscriptions.  The  very  remote  antiquity  of 
the  firlt  colonies  that  fettled  in  Etruria,  as  well  as  of  the 
Etrufcan  language  and  alphabet,  may  be  eafily  inferred 
from  thefe  inscriptions  ;  for,  as  the  Pelafgic  alphabet,  that 
prevailed  in  Greece  before  the  age  of  Deucalion,  conlilted 
of  fixteen  letters,  the  Etrufcan  or  Pelalgic  alphabet,  firlt 
brought  into  Italy,  compofed  only  of  thirteen  letters,  mult 
have  preceded  the  reign  of  that  prince.  The  high,  and 
indeed  the  almolt  incredible,  antiquity  of  the  Etrufcan 
language  and  alphabet,  lias  been  clearly  evinced  in  tws 
diifertations,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1746.  For 
other  particulars  relating  to  this  fubject,  we  refer  to 
Dempfter’s  Etruria  regalis,  Gori  in  his  Mufeum  Etruf- 
cum,  publifhed  at  Florence  in  1737;  M.  Bourguet’s  Dif- 
fertation  publilhed  in  1733,  and  Buonarota’s  of  Florence 
in  1726  ;  and  Svvinton’s  Etrufcan  alphabet,  publilhed  'at 
Oxford. 

The  ancient  language  of  the  Ethiopians  was  the  Chal¬ 
dee.  The  language  of  the  Babylonian  Cufliim  was  Chal¬ 
daic,  and  of  confequence  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Cufliim 
was  the  fame.  We  may  therefore  reft  affured,  that,  what¬ 
ever  changes  the  Ethiopian  dialect  may  have  undergone 
in  the  courfe  of  three  thouland  years,  it  was  originally 
Chaldaic.  Scaiiger  informs  us,  that  the  -Ethiopians  call 
themfelves  Chaldeans  ;  and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  rea- 
lon,  becaufe,of  thofe  many  facred  and  profane  books  which 
are  extant  among  them,  the  molt  elegant. and  tnofr  beau- 
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tiful  are  written  in  a  ftyle  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Aflyrian.  Marianus  Vidlorius,  who  was  the  firll  that  re¬ 
duced  the  Ethiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  tells 
us,  in  his  Procemium,  “  that  the  Ethiopians  call  their 
tongue  Chaldaic  ;  that  it  fprings  from  the  Babylonian  ; 
and  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  :  at  the 
tame  time  (he- concludes)  that  this  language  may  beeafily 
learned  by  thofe  who  are  mafters  of  the  Hebrew.”  The 
learned  Bochart,  and  bilhop  Walton,  are  clearly  of  the 
fame  opinion. 

Thevulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  were  the  fame  with  the  facred  charafters 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  this  account,  if  the  Sicilian  may 
be  trufted,  the  facred  letters  of  thefe  people,  concerning 
which  fo  many  wife  conjectures  have  been  formed,  were 
actually  Chaldaic.  To  carry  on  this  inveftigation  a  little 
farther,  we  may  obferve,  that  fir  William  Jones  leems  to 
have  proved,  by  very  plaufible  arguments,  that  the  San- 
fkrit  characters  were  deduced  from  the  Chaldaic.  This 
c.ircumttance  affords  a  prefu.mp.tion  that  the  Ethiopian 
Cufhim  were  likewife  concerned  with  the  Egyptians,  who 
probably  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins  into 
Hindooftan.  This  is  advanced  as  a  conjecture  only;  and 
yet,  when  we  coniider  the  affinity  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Gentoo  religions,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  hope 
that  this  furmile  may  one  day  be  verified  by  undeniable 
faCls. 

The  mod  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  which  we  ffiall 
now  call  AbyJJinia  (its  modern  name),  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  was  the  Geez ,  which  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient 
Cuffiite  fhepherds.  This,  we  fhould  think,  approaches 
neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon  a  revolution  in  that 
country,  the  court  redded  many  years  in  the  province  of 
Amhara,  where  the  people  fpoke  a  different  language,  or  at 
lead  a  very  different  dialed  of  the  fame  language.  During 
this  interval,  the  Geez,  or  language  of  the  fhepherds,  was 
dropped,  and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  :  the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only 
faved  it  from  going  into  difufe.  This  tongue  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  harffi  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  the  letters  d 
and  t,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  that  nearly  refembles 
Hammering.  Confidering  the  fmall  extent  of  fea  that  di¬ 
vides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  underftand  any  other  of  the 
oriental  languages ;  and,  as  the  roots  of  many  Hebrew 
■words  are  only  to  be  found  here,  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely 
tieceffary  to  all  thofe  who  wiffi  to  obtain  a  critical  fkill  in 
that  language.  The  modern  Ethiopic  alphabet  confiffs 
of  26  letters,  each  of  which,  by  a  point  annexed,  varies 
its  found  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it 
were  62  diftinfl  letters.  At  firft  they  had  but  25  of  thefe 
original  letters,  the  Latin  P  being  wanting :  fo  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fubftitute  another  letter  in  its  place. 
Paulus,  for  example,  they  called  Taulus,  Aulas,  or  Caulus : 
Petros  they  pronounced  Ketros.  At  laffc  they  fubftituted 
T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of  their  alphabet;  giving  it 
the  force  of  P,  though  it  was  really  a  repetition  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  rather  than  the  invention  of  a  new  one.  Beiides 
thefe,  there  are  20  others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs  ; 
but  fome  of  them  are  probably  not  of  the  fame  antiquity 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  have  been  invented 
in  later  times  by  the  fcribes  for  convenience. 

The  language  of  Egypt  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fifter- 
dialedls  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Chaldaic, 
&c.  but  this  is  difficult  to  be  proved  ;  for  the  origin  of 
that  people,  their  language,  religion,  laws,  and  inftitu- 
tions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  confounded,  both  by  their 
own  hiftorians  and  thofe  of  other  countries,  that  one  is 
fcarcely  able  to  determine  what  to  believe  or  what  to  re¬ 
ject.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  pofitive  that  the  Egyptians  were 
a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  prove 
by  the  fimilarity  of  features,  cuftoms,  laws,  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  &c.  between  the  two  nations.  That  there  was  a 
*onftant  intercourfe  of  good  olTkes  between  thefe  two 
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branches  of  the  Hamites,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  and  that 
they  nearly  refembled  each  other  in  many  refpeCts,  is  too 
evident  to  admit  of  contradiction. 

According  to  the  fame  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians 
had  two  kinds  of  letters  ;  the  one  facred,  the  other  com¬ 
mon  :  the  former  the  priefls  taught  their  own  children', 
the  latter  all  learned  promifcuoully.  In  the  facred  cha¬ 
racters  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were 
couched  ;  the  other  was  accommodated  to  the  ordinary 
bufmefs  of  life.  Clem.  Alexand.  mentions  three  different 
ftyles  of  writing  employed  by  the  Egyptians  :  “The  pu¬ 
pils,  who  were  inftrudted  by  the  Egyptians,  firft  learned 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which 
is  called  epijlolography,  that  is,  the  manner  of  writing  let¬ 
ters;  next,  the  facred  character,  which  the  facred  fcribes 
employed  ;  laftly,  the  hieroglyphic  character,  one  part  of 
which  is  exprefled  by  the  firft  elements,  and  is  called  cy- 
riologic,  that  is,  capital,  and  the  other  fymbolic.”  In  this 
paffage  we  have  an  excellent  defeription  of  the  three  di£- 
fereat  modes  of  writing  ufed  by  the  Egyptians;  the  com¬ 
mon,  the  facred,  and  the  hieroglyphic  :  and  hence  it  plain¬ 
ly  appears,  that  the  facred  character  of  the  Egyptians  was 
entirely  different  from  the  hieroglyphic;  and  by  this  con- 
fideration  we  are  in  a  good  meafure  juftified  in  fuppofing, 
as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facred  letters  of  the 
Egyptians  were  actually  the  Chaldaic.  The  inferiptions 
on  the  obelilks  mentioned  by  Caifiodorus,  fo  often  quoted, 
were  certainly  engraved  in  the  facred  character;  and  the 
character  in  which  they  were  drawn  was  that  above-men¬ 
tioned,  If  the  facred  letters,  were  Chaldaic,  the  facred 
language  was  probably  the  fame. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  in  a  manner  cou- 
fin-germans,  and  confequently  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
language;  that  is,  one  of  the  fifter-dialedts  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  Arabian,  Cufhite,  &c.  This  is  not  a  mere  ccn- 
jedfure  ;  it  may  be  realized  by  almoft  numberlefs  exam¬ 
ples.  The  defeendants  of  Canaan  and  ofMizraim  (Egypt) 
were  ftridfly  connected  in  their  religious  ceremonies  :  they 
worfhipped  the  fame  objedls,  namely,  the  Holt  of  Heaven  ; 
they  mourned  Ofirisand  Adonis  in  concert;  they  carried 
on  a  joint  commerce,  and,  we  think,  fpoke  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage;  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  their  vulgar  let¬ 
ters  were  nearly  the  fame,  both  in  form,  difpofition,  and 
number. 

We  are  abundantly  feniible  that  there  are  found  upon 
Egyptian  monuments  characters  altogether  different  from 
thole  we  have  been  deferibing.  At  what  time,  by  what 
people,  and  to  what  language,  thefe  letters  belonged,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  determine.  The  Ethiopians,  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  the  Perfians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
have,  at  different  times,  been  iovereigns  of  that  unhappy 
country.  Perhaps  other  nations,  whofe  memory  is  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  may  have  eredfed  monuments,  and  co¬ 
vered  them  with  inferiptions  compofed  of  words  takers 
from  different  languages,  perhaps,  upon  fome  occafions, 
whimfically  devifed,  with  a  view  to  perplex  the  curious 
antiquaries  of  future  ages.  Some  of  thefe  are  compofed 
of  hieroglyphics  intermingled  with  alphabetical  charac¬ 
ters,  artificially  deranged,  in  order  to  render  them  unintel¬ 
ligible.  Thele  we  do  not  pretend  todevelope;  becaule 
the  moft  inquifitive  and  fagacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  their  purport  and  fignification. 

Almoft  all  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt  which 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  evidently  Hebrew.  To  be 
fatisfied  as  to  this  pofition,  cur  curious  readers  may  coni 
fult  Jamiefon’s  Spicilegia,  an  excellent  book  very  little 
known.  The  names  of  moft  of  the  Egyptian  deities  are 
fignificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  in  that  dialed!  the 
names  appear  to  have  been  impofed  with  great  judgment 
and  propriety,  plainly  indicating  fome  office  alligned  them, 
or  pointing  to  l'ome  peculiar  attribute. 

On  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the  Egyptians,  fee  the 
article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  371.  and  Hieroglyph,- vol.  ix. 

The  Arabic  language  is  evidently  one  of  the  fifter- 
dialedts  of  the  Hebrew.  Both,  we  imagine,  were  origin 
‘  Rally 
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Sally  the  fame  the  former  highly  improved  and  enlarged ; 
the  latter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  fimplicity 
and  rude  afpedt,  fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius  by  no 
means  inventive.  There  feems  to  be  authentic  hiltorical 
evidence  that  they  were  pofitively  one  and  the  fame,  at  a 
period  when  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  appeared  in  its 
infant  unadorned  fimplicity. 

“Unto  Eber  (lays  the  Scripture)  were  born  two  fons. 
The  name  of  one  was  Peleg,  becaufe  in  his  days  the  earth 
was  divided  5  and  his  brother’s  name  was  Joktan ,”  or  ra¬ 
ther  Yoktan.  This  laft,  fays  the  facred  hiltorian,  “  had 
thirteen  fons  ;  and  their  dwelling  reached  from  Mefha 
(Mocha)  to  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  ealt.”  Gen.  x.  25-30. 
According  to  this  account,  the  defcenda'nts  of  Yoktan 
pofTefTed  all  the  maritime  coaft  of  Arabia  from  Mocha  to 
Mount  Sephar,  towards  the  ealt  of  that  peninfula.  Mofes, 
defcribing  the  rivers  of  paradife,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the 
branches  of  that  river  “  encompaffed  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  was  gold.”  Gen.  ii.  11.  Havilah  was 
the  twelfth  fon  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians  call  Kob- 
tan  ;  and  confequently  his  territory  was  fituated  towards 
the  ealtern  limit  of  the  poffefiions  of  the  pofterity  of  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Eber.  Yoktan,  or  Kobtan,  was  too  young 
t»  be  concerned  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  con¬ 
fequently  retained  the  language  of  his  family,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  Hebrew.  His  defcendants  muft  have 
carried  the  fame  language  into  their  refpedlive  fettlemencs, 
where  it  muft  have  been  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions.  The  original  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  who  inhabit  a  vaft  traft  of  country  along  the  fouth- 
ern  ftiore,  according  to  this  deduction,  was  that  of  their 
father  Kobtan,  that  is,  the  Hebrew.  Indeed  the  moll 
learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimoufly  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  language  as 
well  as  of  their  nation. 

The  other  diftricts  of  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the  off- 
fpring  of  Abraham.  The  Ifhmaelites,  the  pofterity  of 
that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrated  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  peninfula;  incorporated,  and  in  procefs  of  time  be¬ 
came  one  people,  with  the  Kobtanites.  Another  region 
was  polfelTed  by  the  children  of  the  fame  holy  man  by 
Keturah  his  fecond  wife.  The  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  Amalekites,  &c.  who  fettled  in  the  various  re¬ 
gions  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  were  all  branches  of  Abraham’s 
family,  and  ufed  the  fame  language  with  their  great  pro¬ 
genitor.  The  Scripture  indeed  fpeaks  of  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  country  laft  mentioned  prior  to  the  branch  of 
Abraham’s  family  ;  but  thele,  according  to  the  fame  hif- 
tory,  were  extirpated  by  the  former.  The  conclufion  then 
is,  if  we  credit  the  Mofaic  account,  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlieft 
periods,  univerfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

There  was,  we  are  fenfible,  a  region  of  Arabia  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  Culhim,  or  defcendants  of  Culh.  This  diftridt 
was  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  Our  tranfla- 
tors  have  confounded  this  country  with  the  modern 
Ethiopia;  and  have  confequently  afcribed  the  exploits  of 
the  Arabian  Culhim  to  the  Ethiopians.  The  Arabian 
kings  of  Babylon  were  thofe  of  Culhim.  Thefe  were  con¬ 
quered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the  Chafidim.  Thefe 
fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialed  ;  and  here  the  candid  reader 
is  defired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
are  cognate  dialedls. 

The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew,  was  in 
procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  its 
Ample  unfophifticated  (fate.  The  Arabians  were  divided 
into  many  different  tribes;  a  circumftance  which  natu¬ 
rally  produced  many  different  dialedls.  Thefe,  however, 
were  not  of  foreign  growth.  No  foreign  enemy  ever  con¬ 
quered  thofe  independent  hords.  The  Perfians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  fometimes  attempted  to  invade  their  terri¬ 
tories;  but  the  roughnefs  of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of 
forage,  the  penury  of  water,  and  their  natural  bravery, 
always  protected  them.  They  were  indeed  once  invaded 
by  the  Abyffinians,  or  Ethiopians,  with  fotne  (how  of  fuc- 
•efs ;  but  thefe  invaders  were  in  a  (lrort  time  expelled  the 
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country.  Their  language,  of  confequence,  was  never 
adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrafes  and 
idioms.  Whatever  augmentations  or  improvements  it 
received  were  derived  from  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the 
natives,  and  not  from  adventitious  or  imported  acquifi- 
tions.  From  this  circumftance  we  may  j u  11 1  y  infer,  thaC 
the  Arabian  tongue  was  a  long  time  ftationary,  and 
of  courle  differed  in  no  confiderable  degree  from  its  He¬ 
brew  archetype.  The  learned  Schultens,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Job,  hath  fhown,  to  the  conviction  of  every  can¬ 
did  inquirer,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  underftand  that  fu- 
blime  compofition  without  having  recourfe  to  the  Arabic 
idioms.  That  patriarch  was  a  Chuzite.  His  country 
might  be  reckoned  a  part  of  Arabia.  His  three  friends 
were  actually  Arabians,  being  the  defcendants  of  Khmael 
and  Eiau.  His  country  bordered  upon  that  of  the  pre¬ 
datory  Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabian  banditti.  When 
we  confider  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  are  Itrongly  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was  adtually  writ¬ 
ten  in  Arabic,  as  the  language  ltood  at  that  period  ; 
which,  according  to  the  moll  probable  opinion,  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Moles.  The  learned  are 
generally  agreed  that  this  whole  book,  the  three  firft  chap¬ 
ters  excepted,  is  a  poetical  compofition,  replete  with  the 
molt  brilliant  and  moll  magnificent  imagery,  the  boldelt,. 
the  jufteft,  and  mod  gorgeous,  tropes  and  alftifions,  and  a 
grandeur  of  fentiment  wholly  divine.  Whoever  has  read 
the  poetical  compofitions  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on  di¬ 
vine  lubjedts,  with  any  degree  of  talle,  will,  we  flatter  our- 
felves,  difcover  a  ltriking  (imilarity  both  of  dillion  and 
fentiment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  conclude  that  the  Arabic  dialed!  deviated  much 
from  the  Hebrew  llandard  prior  to  the  Chriftian  era. 

There  were  two  principal  dialedls  of  the  original  Ara¬ 
bic  :  the  Hamyarite,  fpoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs;  and 
the  Koreijhite,  or  pure  Arabic,  which  at  laft  became  the 
general  language  of  that  people.  The  former  of  thefe  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  Syriac  or  Chaldean  ;  the  latter  being, 
according  to  them,  the  language  of  Khmael,  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  oriental  writers 
tells  us  that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  was  the  firft 
whofe  language  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the  Arabic. 
Hence,  fay  they,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed!  muft  have  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac,  and  of  con/e- 
quence  muft  have  been  more  remote  from  the  true  genius 
of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  tribes.  The 
fadt  feems  to  (land  thus  :  The  Hamyarites  were  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians,  and  confequently 
were  connedled  with  thofe  people  by  commerce,  wars,  al¬ 
liances,  &c.  This  circumftance  introduced  into  their 
language  many  phrafes  and  idioms  from  both  thefe  nations. 
That  Terah  was  concerned  in  adulterating  the  dialed!  of 
the  Hamyarites,  is  a  mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by 
the  Arabs  after  they  began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Koreiih,  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  were  lefs  expofed  to  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  and 
therefore  preferved  their  language  more  pure  and  untainted. 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  Koran  was  written  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Koreifh  ;  a  circumftance  which  com¬ 
municated  additional  fplendour  to  that  branch  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  language  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was  genuine  Hebrew  ; 
but  upon  this  fuppofition  a  queltion  will  arife,  namely, 
whether  the  Arabians  adtually  preferved  their  original 
tongue  pure  and  unfophifticated  during  a  fpace  of  3000 
years,  which  elapfed  between  the  deluge  and  birth  of  Ma¬ 
homet?  or  whether,  during  that  period,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  underwent  many 
changes  and  deviations  from  the  original  ftandard  ?  The 
admirers  of  that  language  ftrenuoufiy  maintain  the  former 
pofition  ;  others,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  attach¬ 
ment,  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  latter.  Chardin  obferves, 
of  the  oriental  languages  in  general,  that  they  do  not  vary 
and  fluctuate  with  time  like  the  European  tongues  :  “Ce 
qu’il  y  a  de  plus' admirable,  dit  il,  et  de  plus  remarquable-, 
dans  ces  langues,  e’eft,  qu’eiles  ne  changent  point,  et 
3  "  n’ont 
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•h’ont  point  change  da  tout,  foit  a  1’egard  des  termes,  foit 
a.  I’egard  du  tour:  rien  n’y  eft  ni  nouveau  ni  vieux,  nulle 
bonne  fagon  de  parler  n’a  cede  d’etre  en  credit.  L’Alco- 
ran,  par  exemple,  ell  aujourdhui,  cotnrne  il  y  a  mille  an- 
nees,  le  modele  de  plus  pure,  plus  courte,  et  plus  elo- 
quente  didion.”  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  tranfcribe 
the  remaining  part  of  the  author’s  reflections  upon  this 
fubjed  :  from  the  above  it  plainly  appears  that  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  has  fuffered  no  change 
ftnce  the  publication  of  the  Koran  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
infinuates,  that  it  had  continued  invariable  in  its  original 
purity  through  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  Kobtan  to  the 
appearance  of  that  book. 

The  Arabic  authors  boaft  moll  unconfcionably  of  the 
richnefs  and  variety  of  their  language.  No  human  under- 
ftanding,  fay  they,  is  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all 
its  trealures.  Infpiration  alone  can  qualify  one  for  ex- 
bauding  its  fources.  Ebn  Chalawalb,  a  mod  renowned 
grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpenta  whole  volume  upon  the 
various  names  of  the  lion,  which  amount  to  five  hundred; 
another  on  the  names  of  the  ferpent,  which  make  up 
two  hundred.  Mohammed  al  Firancabodius  affirms,  that 
lie  wrote  a  book  on  the  ufefulnefs  and  different  denomi¬ 
nations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enumerates  eighty  of  them  ; 
and,  after  all.  he  afl'ures  us  that  he  was  Hill  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  exhaufted  his  fubjed.  To  excel  in  a  language  fo 
amazingly  copious,  was  certainly  a  proof  of  uncommon 
capacity,  and  confidered  as  no  mean  talent  even  among 
the  Koreifhites.  Hence  Mahomet,  when  lorne  people 
were  exprefling  their  adminiftration  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  Koran,  told  them  that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  an¬ 
gel  Gabriel  the  language  of  Iflimael,  which  had  fallen  into 
defuetude. 

In  a  language  fo  richly  replenifhed  with  the  choicefl  and 
moll  energetic  terms,  both  oratory  and  poetry  were  cul¬ 
tivated  with  eafe.  All  the  difficulty  confided  i-n  making 
a  choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equally  elegant.  The 
orations  of  the  Arabs  were  of  two  kinds,  metrical  and 
profaic.  The  former  they  compared  to  pearls  fet  in  gold, 
and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They  were  ambitious  of  ex¬ 
celling  in.  both  ;  and  whoever  did  fo,  was  highly  didin- 
guif’ned.  His  fuccefs  in  either  of  thofe  departments  was 
thought  to  confer  honour,  not  only  on  his  family,  but 
even  on  his  tribe.  In  their  poems  were  preferved  the  ge¬ 
nealogies  of  their  families,  the  privileges  of  their  tribes, 
the  memory  of-their  heroes,  the  exploits  of  their  ancedors, 
the  propriety  of  their  language,  the  magnificence  of  ban¬ 
quets,  the  generofity  of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great 
men,  &c.  After  all,  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  unpo¬ 
pular  opinion,  that  this  mighty  parade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backward  above  two  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Mahomet,  as  it  certainly  vanifhed  at  the  era 
of  the  propagation  of  his  religious  inllitutions.  The  two 
Succeeding  centuries  were  the  reigns  of  luperdition  and 
bloo.ifhed.  The  voice  of  the  mufes  is  feldom  heard  amidft 
the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at  whatever  time  poetry  began  to 
be  in  reqtted  among  them,  did  not  at  firll  write  poems  of 
confiderable  length.  They  only  exprefled  themfelves  in 
metre  occafionally,  in  acute  rather  than  harmonious 
drains.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  book  of  Ec- 
clefiades  i'eern  to  be  compofed  in  this  fpecies  of  verfifica- 
tion.  The  profody  of  the  Arabs  was  never  digeded  into 
rules  till  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Mahomet ;  and  this 
is  faid  to  have  been  done  by  Al  Khalti  al  Farabidi,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Haroun  Alraftiid. 

When  we  confider  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  tongue,  v/e  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  acquire  a  to- 
lerable  degree  of  {kill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more  difficult  talk 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  at  lead  fome  people  who  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
like  wife  of  the  more  fafhionable  modern  languages,  with 
facility  enough,  have  found  itfo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
are  two  cLafl'es  of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  hand¬ 
somely  difpenfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  almod  tuii- 
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verfal  tongue;  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  i* 
the  political  tranfadions  of  the  mod  refpedable  mercan¬ 
tile  company  upon  earth,  in  the  eadern  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  divine,  who  applies  himlelf  to  invedigate  the 
true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles:  without  this,  the 
former  will  often  find  himfelf  embarrafl'ed  in  both  his  ci¬ 
vil  and  mercantile  negociations ;  and  the  latter  will  oftea 
grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
that  tongue  would  make  all  funfhine  around  him. 

The  learned  profedors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  were 
the  fird  who  entered  upon  thecareerof  Arabi  in  learning. 
To  them  the  European  dudents  are  principally  indebted 
for  what  knowledge  of  that  language  they  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain.  Though  feveral  Italians  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  endeavours,  yet  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
has  been  rendered  almod  ufelefs  by  more  commodious  and 
more  accurate  works  printed  in  Holland.  The  palm  of 
glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  is  due  to  Golius,  whole 
works  are  equally  profound  and  elegant ;  fo  perfipicuous 
in  method,  that  they  may  always  beconfulted  without  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  read  without  languor.  Erpenius’s  excellent 
grammar,  and  his  memorable  dictionary,  will  enable  the 
Undent  to  explain  the  bidory  of  Taimur  by  Ibni  Arab- 
Ihah.  II  he  has  once  madered  that  fublime  work,  he  will 
underhand  the  learned  Arabic  better  than  molt  of  the 
Khatabs  of  Condantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
its  boafted  perfections,  has  undoubtedly  lhared  the  fate 
ot  other  living  languages  ;  it  has  gradually  undergone 
fuch  confiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic  fpoken  and 
written  in  the  age  of  Mahomet  may  be  now  regarded  as  a 
dead  language;  it  is  indeed  fo  widely  different  from  the 
modern  language  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  taught  and  itudied 
in  the  college  of  Mecca  jull  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome.  The 
dialect  of  the  highlands  of  Yemen  is  laid  to  have  the 
neared  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Koran,  becaufe 
thefe  Highlanders  have  little  intercourfe  with  ltrangers. 
The  old  Arabic  is  through  ali  the  Ealt,  like  the  Latin  in 
Europe,  a  learned  tongue,  taught  in  colleges,  and  only 
to  be  acquired  by  the  perufa!  of  the  bed  authors 

The  Persian  language  is  divided  into  the  ancient  and 
modern.  Tiie  former  is  at  this  day  very  imperfectly 
known;  but  the  latter  is  at  prelent  one  of  the  mod  exprel- 
five,  and  at  tire  fame  time  one  of  the  molt  highly  poliihed, 
in  the  world. 

When  Mahomet  was  born,  and  Anu-Shiravan,  whom 
he  calls  the  jujf  king,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  two  lan¬ 
guages  were  generally  prevalent  in  that  empire.  The  one 
was  called  Deri,  and  was  the  dialed  of  the  court,  being 
only  a  refined  and  elegant  branch  of  the  Parfi,  fo  called 
from  the  province  of  which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital  ;  and 
that  of  the  learned,  in  which  molt  books  were  compofed, 
and  which  had  the  name  of  Pahlavi,  either  from  the  he¬ 
roes  who  fpoke  it  in  former  times,  or  from  pahlu,  a  trad 
of  land  which  included  fome  confiderable  cities  of  Perfia. 
The  ruder  dialeCls  of  both  were  fpoken  by  the  rudics  of 
feveral  provinces  ;  and  many  of  thefedidind  idioms  were 
vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom  of  confiderable 
extent.  Belides  the  Parfi  and  Pahlavi,  a  very  ancient  and 
abdrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the  prielts  and  philofophers, 
called  the  language  of  the  Zend,  becaufe  a  book  on  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  duties  which  they  held  facred,  and  which 
bore  that  name,  had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pazend, 
or  comment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a 
more  popular  dialed.  The  letters  of  this  book  were  called 
zend,  and  the  language  avefta. 

The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almod  extind, 
and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebres  can  read  it ;  while  the 
Parfi,  remaining  almod  pure,  has,  by  the  intermixture  of 
Arabic  words,  and  many  imperceptible  changes,  now  be¬ 
come  a  new  language,  exquifiteiy  polifiied  by  a  feries  of 
fine  writers  both  in  profe  aqd  verfe,  analogous  to  the  difr 
ferent  idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fub? 
verliou  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  very  learned  and  laborious  fir  William  Jones  is  of 
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©pinion,  that  the  Pahlavi,  or  ancient  Perfian,  was  a  cog¬ 
nate  dialed  of  the  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phoenician, 
ice.  M.  Anquetil  has  annexed  to  his  tranflation  of  the 
Zendavefta  two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  which 
he  found  in  an  improved  collection  of  Rawayat ,  or  Tra¬ 
ditional  Pieces,  in  modern  Perfian.  His  vocabulary  of 
the  Pahlavi  ftrongly  confirms  this  opinion  concerning  the 
Chaldaic  origin  of  that  language.  But,  with  refpett  to 
the  Zend,  it  abounded  with  valt  numbers  of  pure  San¬ 
skrit  words,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fix  or  feven  words  in 
ten  belonged  to  that  language.  From  this  deduction  it 
would  appear,  that  the  oldelt  languages  of  Perfia  were 
Chaldaic  and  Sanlkrit;  and  that,  when  they  had  ceafed  to 
be  vernacular,  the  Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from 
them  refpectively,  and  the  Parfi  either  from  the  Zend,  or 
immediately  from  the  dialed  of  the  Brahmins. 

To  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the  Chaldean 
and  Pahlavi  languages,  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  few  arguments 
derived  from  the  Molaic  hiltory,  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Elam  is  always  allowed  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  the  Perfians.  This  patriarch  was 
the  elded  ion  of  Shem,  the  fon  of  .Noah;  and,  according 
to  the  Mofaic  account,  his  pofterity  fettled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  defendants  of  Aflnir,  Arphaxad,  Lud, 
and  Aram,  the  other  fons  of  Shem.  The  country  where 
they  fettled  was  denominated  Elymais  as  late  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Ch riftian  era.  This  name  was  retained  till 
the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  pofteflion  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  Ela¬ 
mites,  or  Perfians,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  primary  language, 
which*we  have  proved  to  have  been  the  Hebrew.  When 
-the  four  eaflern  monarchs  invaded  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  in  Canaan,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  confederacy.  Atnraphel  king  of  Shinar,  that 
is,  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was  one  of  the  allies  ;  Arioch 
king  of  Elafar  was  another;  and  Tidal,  king  of  (fome 
fcattered)  nations  (in  the  fame  neighbourhood),  was  the 
fourth.  That  Chedorlaomer  was  principal  in  this  expe¬ 
dition,  is  obvious  from  the  hifiorian’s  detail  of  the  fecond, 
where  that  prince  is  placed  firft,  and  the  relt  are  named 
the  kings  that  were  with  him.  Gen.  xiv.  This  paftage  likewife 
demonil rates,  that  Elam,  Shinar,  and  Elafar, lay  contiguous, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  (ame  caufe.  Wherever  the  coun¬ 
try  in  queftion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  it  is  always  under  the  name  of  Elam. 

It  now  appears,  we  hope,  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of 
our  readers,  that  the  Pahlavi  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Per¬ 
fian,  and  that  the  latter  is  a  cognate  branch  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  &c.  The  empire  of  the  Arfacidee  or 
Parthians,  we  apprehend,  produced  a  very  important  al¬ 
teration  upon  the  ancient  Perfian.  They  were  a  demi- 
Scythian  tribe  ;  and,  as  they  conquered  the  Perfians,  re¬ 
tained  the  dominion  of  thofe  parts  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  actually  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
mull  neceffarily  have  given  a  deep  tinifture  to  the  original 
dialed!  of  the  Perfians.  The  Perfians,  it  is  true,  did  once 
more  recover  the  empire  ;  but  the  invafion  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  in  636  demolilhed  every  monument  of  antiquity,  and 
introduced  a  language,  though  not  entirely  new,  yet  wide¬ 
ly  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

From  the  feventh  till  the  tenth  century,  the  Perfian 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  appears  to 
bave  laboured  under  much  difeouragement  and  neglect. 
Bagdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  foon  after  the  year 
762,  the  chief  refidence  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  general  re¬ 
fort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious  from  every  quarter 
of  the  empire.  At  length  the  acceflion  of  the  Buy  ah 
princes  to  the  Perfian  throne  marked  in  the  tenth  century 
the  great  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Perfian  learning.  About 
the  year  977  the  throne  of  Perfia  was  filled  by  the  great 
Azaduddawla ;  who  firft  affumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  af¬ 
terwards  generally  adopted  by  eaftern  princes.  He  was 
born  in  Ifpahan,  and  had  a  ftrong attachment  to  his  native 
kingdom.  His  court,  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Perfia,  was  the  ftandard  of  talte  and  the  favourite 
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refidence  of  genius.  The  native  dialett  of  the  prince 
was  particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  became  foon  the  gene¬ 
ral  language  of  compofition  in  almoft  every  branch  of  po¬ 
lite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth  till  the  fifteenth, 
century  may  be  confidered  as  the  molt  flourifhing  period 
of  Perfian  literature.  The  epic  poet  Firdufi,  in  his  ro¬ 
mantic  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  kings  and  heroes,  difplays 
an  imagination  and  fmoothnefs  of  numbers  hardly  infe¬ 
rior  to  Homer.  The  whole  fanciful  range  of  Perfian  en¬ 
chantment  he  has  interwoven  in  his  poems,  which  abound 
with  the  noblelt  efforts  of  genius.  This  bard  has  (tamped 
a  dignity  on  the  monfters  and  fiftions  of  the  eaft,  equal 
to  that  which  the  prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the 
mythology  of  ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  confidered  as  the  molt  refined  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Perfian,  the  Arabic  being  introduced  with  a  very 
(paring  hand  ;  vvhiHt  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafiz,  and  other  fucceed- 
ing  writers,  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  have  blended  in 
their  works  the  Arabic  without  referve  5  gaining  perhaps 
in  the  nervous  luxuriance  of  the  one  language  what  may 
feem  to  have  been  loll  in  the  fofter  delicacy  of  the  other. 
Hence  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  preface  to  the  diffi- 
onary  called  Farfiang  Jehanguiri,  fays,  that  the  Deri  and 
the  Arabic  idioms  were  the  languages  of  heaven;  God 
communicating  to  the  angels  his  milder  mandates  in  the 
delicate  accents  of  the  firft,  while  his  (tern  commands 
were  delivered  in  the  rapid  accents  of  the  ft-tft. 

For  near  three  hundred  years  the  literary  fire  of  the 
Perfians  feems  indeed  to  have  been  almoft  extinguifhed  ; 
fince,  during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people 
which  deferves  attention  has  appeared  in  Europe;  enough, 
however,  has  already  been  produced,  to  infpire  us  with  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the  eaft.  In  tafte,  the 
orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  belt  writers  of  mo¬ 
dern  Europe  ;  but  in  invention  and  fublimity,  they  are  ex- 
excelled,  perhaps  equalled,  by  none.  The  Perfians  affeft  a 
rhetorical  luxuriance,  which  to  a  European  wears  the  air  of 
imneceffary  redundance.  If  to  thefe  leading  diftindtions  we 
add  a  peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  allufion,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  difference  of  government,  of  manners,  of 
temperament,  and  of  fuch  natural  objects  as  charafterifc 
Afia  from  Europe  ;  we  dial  1  fee,  at  one  view,  the  great 
points  of  variation  between  the  writers  of  the  eaft  and 
weft.  Amonglt  the  oriental  hiftorians,  philofophers,  rhe¬ 
toricians,  and  poets,  many  would  be  found  who  would 
do  honour  to  any  age  or  people  ;  whilft  their  romances, 
their  tales,  and  their  fables,  Hand  upon  a  ground  which 
Europeans  have  not  yet  found  powers  to  reach.  We  might 
here  quote  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  Perliare 
Tales,  Pilpay's  Fables,  See. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  language  under  con- 
fideration  is  partly  Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the 
latter  generally  has  the  afeendant.  The  former  is  nervous, 
impetuous,  and  -mafculine  ;  the  latter  is  flowing,  foft,  and 
luxuriant.  Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  readily 
incorporate  with  the  Perfian,  they  are  either  changed  into 
others  or  thrown  away.  Their  letters  are  the  Arabic  with 
little  variation;  thefe  being  found  more  commodious  and 
expeditious  than  the  other  letters  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi. 
Their  alphabet  confilts  of  thirty-two  letters,  which,  like 
the  Arabic,  are  read  from  right  to  left. 

We  mult  not  here  omit  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  the 
vaft  utility  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Num- 
berlels  events  are  preferved  in  the  writings  of  the  orien¬ 
tals  which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  muft  have 
for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  had  not  thefe  two  tongues  been  ftudied  and  un- 
derltood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarterof  the  globe.  The 
.knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages  has  laid  open  to  Eu¬ 
rope  all  the  treafures  of  oriental  learning,  and  has  en¬ 
riched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  Indian  fcience  as  much 
as  the  produce  of  thofe  regions  has  increafed  their  wealth 
and  enervated  their  conilitutions. 

Armenian  language.  The  Armenians,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Moles  Chorenenfis,  were, 
U.u  iu 
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in  their  original  (late,  rude  and  favage,  without  letters, 
knowledge,  and  culture,  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the 
hiltory  of  their  anceftors;  and  indebted  for  the  (canty  in¬ 
formation  refpeiting  them  to  the  books  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  had  no  written  characters,  and  thofe  of 
their  neighbours  were  not  fit  for  exprefling  the  founds  of 
their  language.  At  length,  however,  the  art  of  writing 
was  introduced  among  them.  For  a  confiderable  time 
their  tran  fail  ions  were  recorded  in  the  Aflyrian  language; 
in  procefs  of  time  they  employed  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
afterwards  they  made  ufe  of  that  of  the  Perfians.  In  the 
time  of  Mofes  Chorenenfis,  the  names  of  their  towns,  and 
fome  other  particulars,  were  exprefied  in  one  of  thefe 
three  languages.  It  was  after  the  introduction  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  that  Miefrob,  either  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  invented  let¬ 
ters  that  accurately  exprefied  the  founds  of  the  Armenian 
language,  and  which  are  in  ufe  among  them  at  this  day. 
This  invention,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
was  revealed  to  Miefrob  in  a  dream,  after  the  author  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  make  the  difcovery  himfelf,  and  after 
he  had  taken  many  ufelefs  journeys  to  procure  affiftance 
from  the  learned.  Sir  William  Jones  (Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  iii.) 
is  of  opinion,  tliatthe  bafis  of  the  Armenian  language  was 
ancient  Perfian,  of  the  fame  Indian  (lock  with  the  Zend, 
and  that  it  lias  been  gradually  changed  fince  the  time 
when  Armenia  ceafed  to  be  a  province  of  Iran,  or  Perfia. 
However,  the  letters  in  which  it  now  appears  are  allowed 
to  be  comparatively  modern  ;  and,  if  they  be  not  derived 
from  the  Pahlavi,  or  ancient  Perfian,  they  are  probably,  as 
this  ingenious  writer  imagines,  an  invention  of  fome 
learned  Armenians  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Arme¬ 
nians  was  limilar  to  that  of  the  Syrians ;  at  lealt  it  is  very 
probable,  from  Polytenus  (1.  iv.),  that  they  ufed  the  Sy¬ 
rian  characters.  The  modern  Armenians  pretend,  that, 
befides  their  vulgar  language,  they  have  a  learned  one, 
which  has  no  affinity  with  the  other  oriental  languages, 
and  which  is  very  expreffive,  and  enriched  with  all  the 
terms  of  religion,  and  of  arts  and  fciences. 

The  Sanskrit,  though  one  of  the  mod  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Alia  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  by  the  indefatigable  induftryof  the  very  learned  and 
ingenious  fir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Afiatic  Society  which  he  founded,  that  noble 
and  ancient  language  has  at  length  been  brought  to  light ; 
and  from  it  vafi  treafures  of  oriental  knowledge  have  been 
communicated  both  to  Europe  and  Afia  ;  knowledge 
which,  without  the  exertions  of  that  happy  effablifhment, 
muft  have  efcaped  the  refearches  of  mankind  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  Sanlkrit  language  had  for  many  centuries  lain  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of  Hindooftan.  It  is 
by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is  of  confequence  confined 
folely  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Its  name  imports  the  per¬ 
fect  language,  or,  according  to  the  eaftern  ftyle,  the  language 
tf  perfection.  It  is  the  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature, 
and  the  parent  of  almofi:  every  dialed,  from  the  Perfian 
gulf  to  the  China  feas  ;  and  accordingly  traces  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  extent  may  be  difcovered  in  almoit  every  diftrift  of 
Afia.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  language  have 
often  found  the  fimilitude  of  Sanfxrit  words  to  thofe  of 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and 
that  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  re¬ 
fined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occafionally 
introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground- work  of  language,  in 
rnonofyllables,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  appellations  of 
fuch  things  as  would  be  firlt  difcriminattd  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  dawn  of  civilization. 

Though  numberlefs  changes  and  revolutions  have  from 
time  to  time  convulfed  Plindooftan,  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ftill  preferves  that 
language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here  they  ftill  offer  a 


thoufand  books  to  the  pevufal  of  the  curious  1  foms  of 
thefe  have  been  lately  tranfiated. 

The  Sanfkrit  language  is  very  copious  and  nervous. 
The  firlt  of  thefe  qualities  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  vaft  number  of  compound  words  with  which  it  is  al- 
moft  overftocked.  “The  Sanlkrit  (fays  fir  William  Jones,) 
like  the  Greek,  Perfian,  and  German,  delights  in  com¬ 
pounds  ;  but  to  a  much  higher  degree,  and  indeed  to  fuch 
excefs,  that  I  could  produce  words  of  more  than  twenty 
fyllables  ;  not  formed  ludicroufiy  like  that  by  which  the 
buffoon  in  Ariftophan-es  defcribesa  feaft,  but  with  perfect 
ferioufnefs,  on  the  molt  folemn  occafions,  and  in  the  molt 
elegant  works."’  But  the  ftyle  of  its  belt  authors  is  won¬ 
derfully  concife,.  In  the  regularity  of  its  etymology  it 
far  exceeds  the  Greek  and  Arabic;  and,  like  them,  has 
a  prodigious  number  of  derivatives  from  each  primary 
root.  The  grammatical  rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  though  there  are  not  many  anomalies.  As  one  in- 
ftance  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  it  may  be  obferve'd, 
that  there  are  feven  declenfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the 
lingular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural,  numbers,  and  all  of  them 
differently  formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a 
confonant,  with  a  long  or  a  (hort  vowel ;  and  again,  dif¬ 
ferent  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  ;  not  a  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  nouns  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  at  lealt  four  rules,  which  vary  like- 
wife  with  each  particular  difference  of  the  nouns,  as  above 
dated  ;  add  to  this,  that  every  word  in  the  language  may 
be  ufed  through  all  the  feven  declenfions,  which  is  a  full 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  idiom. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiolity  to  be  informed 
of  the  origin  of  this -oriental  tongue.  If  we  believe  the 
bramins  themfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the  race  of  man. 
The  bramins,  however,  are  not  the  only  people  who  as¬ 
cribe  a  kind  of  eternity  to  their  own  particular  dialedt. 
We  find  that  the  Sanfkrit  in  its  primitive  deftination  was 
appropriated  to  the  offices  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pre¬ 
tended,  that  all  the  other  dialefts  1'poken  in  Hindooftan. 
were  emanations  from  that  fountain,  to  which  they  might 
be  traced  back  by  a  fkilful  etvmologifl:  Indeed,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  authority  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  all  languages 
whatfoever  are  derived  from  that  of  the  firft  man.  It  is 
allowed  that  the  language  under  confideration  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Perfian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even 
Latin,  idioms.  This,  we  think,  affords  a  preemption 
that  the  Sanfkrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  dialedts  which 
were  gradually  produced  among  the  defendants  of  Noah, 
in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  from  the  centre 
of  population.  What  branch  or  branches  of  that  family 
emigrated  to  Hindooftan,  it  is  not  eal'y  to  determine.  That 
they  were  a  party  of  the  defendants  of  Shem  is  molt  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  the  other  fepts  of  his  pofterity  fettled  in 
that  neighbourhood.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol. x. 
P-3- 

Though  mod  of  the  anc:ent  oriental  tongues  are  read 
from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  &c. 
yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole  continent  of  In¬ 
dia  proceed  from  left  to  right,  like  thofe  of  Europe.  The 
Arabic,  Perfian,  See.  are  the  grand  lources  whence  the 
former  method  has  been  derived ;  but,  with  thefe,  the  nu¬ 
merous  original  dialefls  of  Hindooftan  have  not  the  Irnall- 
elt  connexion  or  refemblance. 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  nume¬ 
rical  figures  was  firft  derived  .from  India.  Indeed  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far  exceeds  the 
powers  of  inveftigation.  All  the  numerals-  in  Sanlkrit 
have  different  forms  for  the  different  genders,  as  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  There  appears  a  ftrong  probability  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  method  of  computation  was  derived  from  India,  as 
it  is  much  the  fame  with  the  Sanfkrit,  though  we  think 
the  Europeans  learned  it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Ben- 
galefe  merchants  compute  the  largeft  luins  by  fours-,  a 
cultom  evidently  derived  from  the  original  mode  of  rec¬ 
koning  by  the  fingers. 

The 
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The  Sanfkrit  language,  among  other  advantages,  has  a 
great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement ;  and  the  words 
are  lo  knit  and  compacted  together,  that  every  fentence 
appears  like  one  complete  word.  When  two  or  more 
words  come  together  in  regitnine,  the  laft  of  them  only  has 
the  termination  of  a  cafe;  the  others  are  known  by  their 
pofition  ;  and  the  whole  fentence  fo  connedled  forms  but 
one  compound  word,  which  is  called  a  foot  For  particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  the  other  languages  and  dialects  of  the  vaft 
continent  of  India,  with  fome  elegant  tranllated  fpecimens, 
fee  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  i  52-162, ‘and  p.  185. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Afiat.ic  Refearches,  we  have 
a  paper  from  Dr.  J.  Leyden,  On  the  Language  and  Lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Indo-Chinefe  Nations;  that  is,  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  between  India  and  China.  A  voyage  to  the  Ealtern 
Hies,  required  by  the  Itate  of  his  health  in  1805,  during 
which  he  refided  fome  time  at  Penang,  and  vifited  Achin, 
with  fome  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra  and  the 
Malayan  Peninfula,  furnifhed  Dr.  Leyden  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  collecting  the  materials  for  this  difquifition. 

The  iflands  fcattered  over  the  Indian  Ocean  between 
Hindooftan  and  China,  are  each  inhabited  by  two  clafi'es 
of  people,  dilfimilar  in  religion,  language,  and  manner^. 
The  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  the  fea-coafts  of  thefe 
iflands,  are  occupied  by  the  hardy  race  of  Mahometan  na¬ 
vigators,  denominated  Malays,  from  their  principal  feat. 
There  is,  however,  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  them  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  flock  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  interior. 
Their  converfion  to  Mahometanifm,  their  maritime  fitua- 
tion,  and  their  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  fufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  the  changes  they  have  undergone  ;  whilft  their 
configuration  refembles  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Their  language,  according  to  Dr.  Leyden,  con- 
fifts  of  three  principal  component  parts.  The  fi rft  of  thefe, 
which  is  rather  the  moil  copious  and  current  in  converfa- 
tion,  may  perhaps,  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  our  knowledge, 
be  regarded  as  original,  though  it  is  not  only  connefted 
with  the  infular  languages,  but  with  fome  of  the  mono- 
fyllabic,  as  of  the  Birmans  and  Siamefe.  The  fecond, 
which  is  obviouily  derived  from  the  Sanfkrit,  is  rather 
inferior  in  the  number  of  vocables  to  the  firft,  though,  as 
far  as  regards  general  life,  greatly  fuperior  to  the  third 
part,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  firft,  Mr. 
Marfden  attributes  to  what  he  reckons  the  original  infu¬ 
lar  language  of  the  South  Seas  ;  and  this  language  itfelf, 
fir  William  Jones  conjectured  to  be  a  derivative  from  San¬ 
fkrit.  Dr.  Leyden,  on  the  other  hand,  obferves,  that, -if 
this  original  part  ftiould  itfelf  turnout  to  be  derived  from 
different  fources,  the  idea  of  an  original  infular  language 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that,  after  allotting  to  the  Birmans,  Siamefe,  Java- 
nefe,  &c.  the  words  derived  from  each.  refpeCtively,  it  is 
ftill  highly  probable  that  a  mafs  will  remain  derivable 
from  none  of  thole  fources  to  which  Mr.  Marfden’s  appel¬ 
lation  may  with  propriety  be  applied.  A  curious  f'aCl 
which  Dr.  L.  has  ascertained  is,  that  the  Sanfkrit  part  of 
the  Malay  tongue  was  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
linga,  of  which  the  maritime  portion  is  now  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Five  Circars.  This  probably  reached 
Malacca  through  the  medium  of  Java;  for  he  obferves  “it 
is  from  the  Javan.efe  that  the  Malays  profefs  to  have  received 
all  their  early  mythological  fables;  and  a  great  variety  of 
their  books  profefs  to  be  tranflations  from  that  language: 
even  in  compofitions  profeffedly  tranllated  from  the  Ca- 
linga  language,  the  Javanefe  name  of  the  (lory  is  often 
mentioned.”  Malay  literature,  though  chiefly  poetical, 
cpmprifes  works  on  a  variety  of  fubjeCts,  written  in  a  cha¬ 
racter  flightly  changed  from  the  Arabic,  to  exprefs  founds 
unknown  to  the  latter.  The  language,  and  the  manners 
of  thofe  who  fpeak  it,  widely  difperfed  over  the  coalts  of 
diftant  ides,  neceflarily  receive  an  impreflion  from  thofe  of 
their  neighbours  in  the  interior,  to  whom  now  we  direct 
our  attention. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  part  of  the  eaftern  ifles, 
ftcluded,  by  their  pofiiion,  from  intercourfe  with  foreign- 
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ers,  retain  their  primeval  manners  and  ancient  fuperfti.- 
tions.  But,  concerning  the  latter,  fo  little  is  known,  that 
it  is  but  leldom  we  can  afcertain  whether  they  are  branches 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  or  of  that  of  Buddha,  which  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  adjacent  continent.  This  uncertainty,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  extend  to  the  more  polifhed  inhabitants  of 
Java,  whole  early  intercourfe  with  India  appears  to  have 
introduced  and  eftablilhed  among  them  the  Brahminical 
doftrines,  together  with  the  feftive  rites  of  the  Hindoo  di¬ 
vinities.  The  language  of  the  interior  has  a  clofe  and  in¬ 
timate  connexion  with  Sanfkrit ;  and  expreftes  the  fimpieft: 
objeCfs  and  ideas  by  vocables,  which  feem  to  differ  no 
further  from  the  Sanfkrit  than  in  the  corrupt  pronuncia¬ 
tion  neceflarily  produced  by  the  ufe  of  a  lefs  perfeCl  al¬ 
phabet.  The  probability  is  flrong,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Malay  peninfula  were  in  poffeflion  of  an  alphabet 
of  the  fame  model  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  were 
even  fkilled  in  compofition,  before  the  Mahometans  intro¬ 
duced  their  learning  and  charaCler  among  them.  Fre¬ 
quent  allufions  to  the  moil  celebrated  works  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  mythological  poets,  efpecially  the  Mahabharat  and 
the  Ramayan,  occur  in  the  Malay  writings;  and  thefe  al¬ 
lufions  imply  that  tranflations  of  the  works  were  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Malays.  The  Malayan  language  has 
been  called  the  Italian  of  the  eaft  ;  it  poffefies  a  fmooth- 
nefs  and  fweetnefs  of  found  rendering  it  well  adapted  to 
poetry,  to  which  the  Malayans  are  paffionately  addicted. 
They  amufe  all  their  leifure  hours,  including  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives,  with  the  repetition  of  longs,  which 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  proverbs  illuftrating,  or  figures  of 
fpeech  applied  to,  the  occurrences  of  life.  Some,  which 
they  rehearfe  in  a  kind  of  recitative  at  their  bimbangs,  or' 
feafts,  are  hiftorical  love-tales,  like  our  old  Englifh  bal¬ 
lads,  but  often  extempore.  There  are  numerous  works 
written  in  the  Malay  language,  befides  hiftorical  ballads, . 
or  fongs  on  national  traditions. 

Dr.  Leyden  confiders  the  language  fpoken  by  theBATTA 
tribes  as  the  moft  ancient  of  Sumatra.  Their  favage 
manners,  and  the  horrid  cuftom  of  anthropophagy  iubfilt- 
ing  among  them,  have  often  been  mentioned  :  but  our 
author  contends  that  their  cannibalifm  is  not  confined  to 
prifoners  of  war,  and  to  perfons  condemned  for  crimes, 
as  ftated  by  Mr.  Marfden  :  “  When  a  man  becomes  in¬ 

firm,  and  weary  of  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  invite  his  own 
children  to  eat  him,  in  the  feafon  when  Lai t  and  limes  are 
cheapeft.  He  then  afcends  a  tree,  round  which  his  friends 
and  offspring  afifemble  ;  and,  as  they  (hake  the  free,  joia 
in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  which  is.  The  feafon  is 
come — the  fruit  is  ripe — and  it  mujl  defcend.  The  viftim  def- 
cends;  and  thofe  that  are  neareft  and  deareft  to  him,  de¬ 
prive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his  remains  in  a  folemn  ban¬ 
quet.”  This,  adds  Dr.  Leyden,  is  the  account  of  fome 
of  the  Battas  themfelves.  This  inhuman  cuftom,  and  the 
fimilarity  of  name,  naturally  reminds  our  author  of  the 
Padaioi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  about  five  hundred 
years  before  our  era,  as  not  only  addicted  to  eating  raw 
flefh,  but  accuftomed  to  kill  and  eat  their  relations  when 
they  grew  old.  The  Batta  alphabet  has  nineteen  letters; 
and  is  written  from  bottom  to  top,  in  a  manner  the  reverie 
of  the  Chinefe. 

The  Tagaea  charadletyufed  by  the  natives  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  refembles  that  of  the  Battas,  and,  like  it,  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  bottom  to  top.  The  inhabitants  of  many  ifles 
have  never  advanced  to  the  ufe  of  letters.  The  Tirun 
tribe,  on  the  north-eaft  of  Borneo;  the  Idan,  confidered  as 
its  original  inhabitants;  the  Ilaraforras,  found  in  moft  of 
the  eaftern  ifles;  have  probably  the  fame  origin,  as  they 
retain  the  fame  manners.  We  think  it  probable  that  the 
difufe  of  the  more  atrocious  practices  of  the  Battas,  and 
the  want  of  letters,,  alone  diftinguifh  them  from  that  fa¬ 
vage  race.  One  rational  hypothefis  appears  to  us  to  em¬ 
brace  all  the  fadts  brought  before  us.  The  favage  tribes 
reprefent  the  aboriginal  natives,  unchanged  by  intercourfe 
with  more  civilized  nations.  The  people  of  Java  (or  the 
IJle  of  Barley ,  which  we  think  Ptolemy  calls  it,  and  which 
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the  word  really  fignlfies  in  Sanfkrit),  by  a  connexion  of 
commerce  or  conqueft  with  Hindooftan,  and  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  its  religion,  early  acquired  gentler  propenfities ; 
and,  by  their  victories  and  traffic  in  the  illands  to  the  ealt- 
ward,  diffieminated,  in  unequal  portions,  a  tincture  of  ci¬ 
vilization  and  of  the  arts. 

Dr.  Leyden  informs  us  that  the  languages  of  the 
iflanders  are  polyfyllabic,  wliilft  thofe  of  the  continental 
nations,  extending  from  India  to  China,  are  inonofylla- 
bic.  In  this  cafe,  the  vocabulary  muft  be  too  limited  to 
admit  of  each  objedt  being  exprefi'ed  by  a  diltindt  word, 
and  the  fpeaker  muft  have  recourfe  to  a  variety  of  intona¬ 
tions  to  difcriminate  thofe  confuting  of  the  fame  letters, 
but  of  different  fignification ;  and  to  this  method  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  have  recourfe.  The  monofyllabic  texture  is 
lead  apparent  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Bengal,  but 
increases  in  advancing  eaftward,  until  we  reach  China, 
where  it  exclulively  prevails. 

In  all  the  continental  regions  from  India  to  China,  the 
religion  of  Buddha  is  the  reigning  form  of  luperffition. 
Literature  and  fcience  are  preferred  in  the  Pali  language, 
in  which  the  native  authors  chiefly  compofe  their  works, 
and  the  priefts  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  ;  the 
vernacular  tongues,  with  their  refpedtive  alphabets,  being 
confined  to  buflnefsand  converfation.  1.  Aracan  limits 
the  eaftern  province  of  Bengal,  but  their  languages  have 
no  affinity.  The  inhabitants  are  admitted  by  the  Birmans 
to  have  preceded  them  in  civilization.  Their  alphabet 
correfponds  in  arrangement  with  the  Devanagari.  Many 
Pali  compofitions  are  tranflated  into  the  vernacular  tongue ; 
but  their  titles  are  fufficient  to  demonflrate  that  they  moltly 
relate  to  the  mythology  and  hiltory  of  the  Hindoos.  2. 
The  language  of  Pegu  is  confidered  by  Dr.  L.  as  original, 
and  it  is  laid  to  have  no  affinity  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  3.  The  powerful  and  enterprifing  nation  of 
Birmans  fpeak  a  dialed!  of  the  Aracan  language,  which 
has  undergone  fome  changes  from  their  peculiar  pronunci¬ 
ation.  They  pofl'efs  a  multitude  of  books  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  but  chiefly  tranilations  from  the  Pali.  4..  The 
Siamese  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  of  which  the  more 
ancient  inhabit  the  country  bounded  by  the  Menam  and 
the  river  of  Cambodia.  Their  language  is  alfo  confidered 
by  Dr.  L.  as  original,  though  connedted  with  fome  of  the 
Chinefe  dialedfs.  Here,  alfo,  the  Pali  language  and  the 
religion  of  Buddha  has  given  currency  to  the  expreflions 
and  legendary  traditions  of  India.  5.  The  Laos  are  re- 
prefented  as  fpeaking  a  more  ancient  and  lefs  corrupt  dia¬ 
led!  of  the  Siamefe.  In  their  country  are  found  the  mod 
remarkable  veftiges  of  the  founders  of  the  religion  of  Bud¬ 
dha;  and  their  laws  and  inftitutions  are  faid  to  have  been 
adopted  by  their  welfern  neighbours.  6.  The  language 
of  the  Anam,  or  people  of  Cochin-china  and  Tonquin, 
appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Chinefe,  than 
with  thofe  to  the  weft.  The  people  are  ledlaries  of  Bud¬ 
dha,  and  employ  the  Chinefe  characters  in  their  conipofi- 
tions,  although  they  pofl'efs  a  peculiar  alphabet. 

Dr.  Leyden  has  enriched  his  valuable  efi'ay  by  the  firffc 
fpecimen  of  the  Pali  language  we  have  yet  feen  exhibited. 
He  is,  undoubtedly,  fully  juflified  in  coniidering  this 
widely-extended  language  as  approaching  much  nearer 
the  pure  Sanfkrit  than  any  other  dialed!. 

The  exiftence  of  'three  original  and  diltindt  languages  in 
countries  proximate,  if  not  adjacent,  feems  to  us  a  very 
queftionable  fadt.  We  may  venture  to  predidt,  that,  in 
the  fame  maimer  that  the  advancement  of  phyfical  know¬ 
ledge  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  number  of  fubftances 
confidered  as  elementary,  fo  a  more  perfedt  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  fpoken  in  the  world,  will  diminifh  the 
number  accounted  original.  It  may  be  true,  that  thofe 
of  the  Indo-Chioefe  nations  of  the  continent  have  no  other 
affinity  with  Sanfkrit  than  might  be  naturally  luppofed  to 
refult  from  the  influence  of  the  Pali,  operating  through 
the  medium  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  literature.  Bur, 
all  the  particulars  communicated  by  Dr.  Leyden  appear 
to  us  to  authorife  the  dedudtion,  that  the  balls  of  thele 


tongues  is  the  Chinefe.  Their  monofyllabic  ftrudture,  and 
the  variety  of  intonations  neceffary  to  difcriminate  figni¬ 
fication,  feem  ftrongly  to  countenance  this  conjedfure,  in 
itfelf  highly  probable.  We  think  it  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
fimilarity  of  the  corporeal  configuration  of  all  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  Chinefe,  though  the  prominent  charadteriftics 
of  feature  are,  as  might  be  expedted,  more  forcibly  marked 
in  the  latter. 

The  Chinese  language  is  not  only  one  of  the  moll  an¬ 
cient  in  the  univerfe,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language 
of  the  early  ages  which  is  Hill  fpoken  and  living  :  it  is 
indeed  as  extraordinary  as  the  people  who  fpeak  it,  and 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  known  language.  Its 
genius  is  fuch,  that  no  laws  of  analogy  can  comprehend  it. 
It  has  no  alphabet,  and  the  words  which  compofe  it  con- 
li ft  of  one  fyllable  only,  and  are  very  few  in  number. 
The  words  always  remain  the  fame;  that  is  to  fay,  mono- 
fyllables,  even  when  two  are  united  to  fignify  one  Angle 
thing  ;  whether  they  are  written  or  pronounced,  they  re¬ 
main  always  feparate  and  diltindt,  and  are  never  blended 
into  one.  Thefe  monofyllables  never  produce  but  one 
found.  When  they  are  written  by  the  European  alpha¬ 
bet,  they  begin  by  the  letters  ck,  tch,f,  g  or  j,  i,  h,  /,  m,  n, 
vg,  p,  s,  ts,  v ,  ou  ;  the  final  letters  are  a,  e,  i,  0 ,  oi,  ou,  u ,  /, 
”>  g- 

The  charadters  of  the  Chinefe  language  were  originally 
traced,  in  molt  inftances,  with  a  view  to  exprefs  either 
real  images,  or  the  allegorical  figns  of  ideas;  a  circle,  for 
example,  for  the  fun,  and  a  crefcent  for  the  moon.  A 
man  was  reprefented  by  an  eredt  figure,  with  lines  to  mark 
the  extremities.  The  difficulty  and  tedioufnefs  of  imita¬ 
tion  foon  occafioned  a  change  to  traits  more  fimple,  and 
more  quickly  traced.  A  faint  refemblance,  however,  Itill 
remains,  in  a  few  inftances,  of  the  original  forms  in  the 
prefent  hieroglyphic  characters  ;  and  a  gradation  of  their 
changes  is  traced  in  feveral  Chinefe  books.  Not  above 
half  a  dozen  of  the  prefent  charadters  conlift  each  of  a  fin- 
gle  line  ;  but  molt  of  them  confift  of  many,  and  a  few 
even  of  feventy  different  ftrokes.  A  certain  connexion  is 
to  be  perceived  in  the  arrangement  of  the  written  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Chinefe;  as  if  it  had  been  originally  formed 
upon  a  fyftem  to  take  place  at  once,  and  not  to  grow  up, 
as  other  languages,  by  flow  and  diftant  intervals.  Up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  charadters,  each  confifting  of  a  few 
lines,  are  made  to  mark  the  principal  .objedts  of  nature. 
Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  genera  or  roots  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  every  other  word  or  fpecies,  in  a  fyltema- 
tic  ienfe,  is  referred  to  its  proper  genus.  The  heart  is  a 
genus,  of  which  the  reprefentation  of  a  curve  iine  ap¬ 
proaches  fome  what  to  the  form  of  the  objedt ;  and  the  fpe¬ 
cies  referable  to  it  include  all  the  fentiments,  paffions, 
and  affedtions,  that  agitate  the  human  breaft.  Each  fpe¬ 
cies  is  accompanied  by  fome  mark  denoting  the  genus,  or 
“heart.”  Under  the  genus  “hand”  are  arranged  moll 
trades  and  manual  exercifes.  Under  the  genus  “  word,” 
every  fort  of  fpeech,  ftudy,  writing,  underftanding,  and 
debate.  A  horizontal  line  marks  a  unit;  crofted  by  ano¬ 
ther  line,  it  ftarids  for  ten.  The  five  elements,  of  which 
the  Chinefe  fuppofe  all  bodies  in  nature  to  be  compound¬ 
ed,  form  fo  many  genera,  each  of  which  comprehends  un¬ 
der  it  a  great  number  of  fpecies.  As  in  every  compound 
character  or  fpecies,  the  abridged  mark  of  the  genus  is 
dilcernible,  a  perfon  is  foon  enabled  to  confult  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  dictionary,  in  which  thefe  charadters  are  arranged 
under  their  proper  genera.  The  charadters  of  the  genera 
are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  didtionary,  in  an  order, 
which,  like  that  of  the  alphabet,  is  invariable,  and  foon 
becomes  familiar  to  the  learner.  The  fpecies  under  each 
genus  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  number  of 
ftrokes  of  which  each  confifts,  independently  of  the  one 
or  few  which  ferve  to  point  out  the  genus.  The  fpecies 
wanted  is  thus  foon  found  out,  and  its  meaning  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  are  given  through  other  words  in  common  ufe, 
the  firft  of  which  denotes  its  fignification,  and  the  other 
itsfound.  When  no  one  word  is  found  to  render  exadtly 
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the  fame  found,  it  is  communicated  by  two  words,  with 
marks  to  inform  the  inquirer,  that  the  confonant  of  the 
fird  word,  and  the  vowel  of  the  fecond,  joined  together, 
form  the  precife  found  wanting.  The  compoiition  of 
many  of  the  Chinefe  characters  often  difplays  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  ferves  to  give  an  infight  into  the  opinion 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  character  exprefiive  of 
happiriefs,  includes  abridged  marks  of  land,  the  fource  of 
their  physical,  and  of  children,  that  of  their  moral,  enjoy¬ 
ments.  This  character,  embellilhed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
is  hung  up  in  almoft  every  houfe. 

Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  fird  Chinefe  emperor,  the 
Chinefe  ufed  knotted  cords,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians.  Fohi,  in  the  place  of  thefe  knots,  employed  two 
horizontal  lines,  the  one  whole,  the  other  divided,  and  by 
their  various  combinations  in  threes,  formed  the  text  of 
the  molt  ancient  work  among  the  Chinefe,  known  under 
tlie  name  of  Ye-King,  or  the  Book  of  Production.  The 
Chinefe  regard  this  work  as  a  precious  monument  of  the 
molt  ancient  philofophy  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  nume¬ 
rous  commentaries  which  have  been  publilhed  upon  it, 
fotne  fo  early  as  noo  years  before  Chrift,  it  is  ltill  unin¬ 
telligible.  They  are,  however,  fuppofed  to  contain,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  molt  fublime  truths,  and  are  ltill  employed 
for  the  purpofes  of  divination.  Subfequent  to  the  trigrams 
of  Fohi,  Xin-nang,  the  next  in  fucceilion,  is  faid  to  have 
invented  fixty-four  hexagrams,  which  are  fuppofed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and,  together 
with  the  trigrams,  are  to  be  coniidered  as  the  molt  an¬ 
cient  written  characters  of  the  Chinefe. 

Upon  the  formation,  changes,  and  allufions,  of  compound 
characters,  the  Chinefe  have  publilhed  many  thoufand  vo¬ 
lumes  of  philological  learning.  No  where  does  criticilm 
more  abound,  or  is  more  drift.  The  introduction  or  al¬ 
teration  of  a  character  is  a  ferious  undertaking,  and  feldom 
fails  to  meet  with  oppofition.  The  molt  ancient  writings 
of  the  Chinefe  are  ftiil  claflical  among  them.  The  language 
feetns  in  no  inftance  to  have  been  derived  from  or  mixed 
with  any  other.  The  written  feems  to  have. followed  the 
oral  language,  foon  after  the  men  who  fpoke  it  were  formed 
into  a  regular  fociety.  The  Chinefe  printed  character  is 
the  fame  as  is  ufed  in  molt  manufcripts,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  of  llraight  lines  in  angular  pofitions,  as  molt  let¬ 
ters  are  in  ealtern  tongues.  A  running  hand  is  ufed  by 
the  Chinefe  only  on  trivial  occalions,  or  for  private  notes, 
for  the  eafe  and  expedition  of  the  writer  ;  and  differs 
from  the  other  as  much  as  an  European  manufcript  does 
from  print. 

The  confirmation  of  Chinefe  fentences  is  often  the 
fimplelt  and  molt  artlefs  poflible,  and  fuch  as  may 
naturally  have  occurred  at  the  origin  of  fociety.  A 
Ample  character  repeated,  (lands  fometimes  for  more 
than  one  of  the  osjefts  which  fingly  it  denotes;  and 
fometimes  for  a  collective  quantity  of  the  fame  thing, 
v  The  character  of  moo,  fingly,  is  a  tree ;  repeated,  is  a 
thicket;  and  tripled,  is  a  forelt.  The  nouns  and  verbs 
admit  of  no  flexions;  in  (hort,  everything  relating  to  this 
language  is  peculiar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared  with 
any  other  dialect  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people.  Moll 
barbarous  languages  exhibit  fomething  that  refembles  an 
attempt  towards  thofe  diacritical  modifications  of  fpeech; 
whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  .fpace  of  four  thoufand  years, 
have  not  advanced  one  ftep  beyond  the  very  firlt  elements 
of  ideal  communication.  This  circumftance,  we  think, 
is'  a  plain  demonftration  that  they  did  not  emigrate  from 
-that  region  where  the  primitive  race  of  mankind  is  thought 
to  have  fixed  its  refidence.  Seme  have  imagined,  we  be¬ 
lieve  with  good  reafon,  that  they  are  a  Tartarian  race, 
which,  breaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that  numerous 
and  widely-extended  people,  directed  theif  march  towards 
the  fouth-ead.  There,  falling  in  with  delightful  and  fer¬ 
tile  plains  which  their  pofterity  now  inhabit,  they  found 
themfelves  accommodated  fo  much  to  their  liking,  that 
they  dropped  all  defire  of  changing  their  habitations.  The 
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country  of  China  is,  indeed,  fo  environed  with  moun¬ 
tains,  deferts,  and  leas,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  men  in  their  primitive  date  to  have  emigrated  into  any 
of  the  neighbouring  regions.  Thus  fecluded  from  the  relt 
of  mankind,  the  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  were  left  to 
the  llrength  of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate  a 
language,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  and  improvements  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  obvdous  that  their  dock  of  vocables,  when 
they  emigratetf'from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample  nor  pro¬ 
perly  accommodated  to  anlwerthe  purpofes  of  the  mutual 
conveyance  of  ideas.  With  this  (lender  dock,  however, 
they  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied  ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  additions  were  afterwards  made  to  that  which 
was  originally  imported.  Indead  of  framing  a  new  race 
of  terms  by  compounding  their  primitive  ones;  inftead  of 
diverfifying  them  by  inflections,  or  multiplying  them  by- 
derivatives,  as  is  done  in  every  other  language;  they  ra¬ 
ther  chofe  to  retain  their  primitive  words,  and,  by  a  variety 
of  modifications,  introduced  upon  their  orthography  or 
pronunciation,  to  accommodate  them  to  a  variety  of  lip- 
nifications.  Were  it  poflible  to  ferutinize  all  the  Tarta¬ 
rian  dialefts,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  moop- 
fyllabic  character,  perhaps  the  original  language  of  the 
Chinefe  might  be  invettigated  and  afeertained.  We  know 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with  fome  of 
the  other  Aliatic  languages,  efpecially  the  Hebrew.  This 
labour  has,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  no  prime¬ 
val  identity  has  been  dil'covered.  Before  this  comparifon. 
could  be  indituted  with  the  mod  didant  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cefs,  the  language  lad  mentioned  mud  be  dripped  of  all 
its  adventitious  qualities;  and  not  only  fo,  but  it  mud  be 
reduced  to  the  rnonofyllabic  tone,  and  then  contraded 
with  the  Chinefe  monolyllables ;  an  undertaking  which 
we  are  perfuaded  would  not  be  readily  executed.  After  all, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  refemblance  of  any  importance 
would  be  dilcovered. 

We  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Chinefe 
bears  all  the  flgnatures  of  an  original  unimproved  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  in  drufture,  ar¬ 
rangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeology,  it  refembles  no  other 
language.  Is  not  every  learned  man  now  convinced  that 
all  the  Aliatic  languages  yet  known  dilcover  unequivo¬ 
cal  fymptoms  of  their  cognation  and  family  refemblance? 
The  Ethiopians,  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egypti¬ 
ans,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  the  Brahmans,  Bengalele,  the 
Hindoos  bordering  upon  China,  all  fpeak  only  different 
dialects  of  one  language,  varying  from  the  original  in  dia¬ 
led  only,  fome  in  a  greater,  fome  in  a  fmaller,  degree.  Why 
fhould  the  Chinefe  alone  dand  altogether  infulated  and 
unallied  ? 

The  languages  of  the  north  all  wear  congenial  features. 
The  Tartar  or  Tatar  dialefts  of  every  clan,  of  every  can¬ 
ton,  of  every  denomination,  exhibit  the  mod  palpable 
proofs  of  a  near  affinity:  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian  dia¬ 
lefts,  which  pervade  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome  parts 
of  Alia,  are  obvioudy  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced 
up  to  an  Afiatic  original.  Even  fome  of  the  American 
jargon-dialects  contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Afiatic 
or  European  original.  Our  readers,  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
will  agree  with  us,  that,  had  the  language  of  the  Chinefe 
been  the  original  language,  a  refemblance  mud  have  dill 
exided  between  it  and  its  del'cendants.  If  it  had  origi¬ 
nated  from  any  other  language,  it  would  have  retained 
fome  charafteridic  features  of  its  parent  archetype.  As 
neither  of  thefe  is  to  be  found  in  the  fabric  of  the  language 
under  confideration,  the  conclulion  mult  be,  that  it  is  a 
language  entirely  different  from  all  other  tongues;  that  it 
is  condrufted  upon  different  principles,  defeended  from 
different  parents,  and  framed  by  diderent  artids. 

The  Chinefe  have  ever  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  ancient  times 
they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notion's  of  foreigners, 
that  they  fcorned  to  have  any  further  commerce  with  them 
X  x  than 
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than  to  receive  their  homage.  They  were  indeed,  at  a 
very  early  period,  highly  revered  by  the  Indians,  Perfians, 
and  Tartars.  In  confequence  of  this  veneration,  they 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven.  They 
imagined  they  were  iituated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
a  kind  of  paradife,  in  order  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind.  Other  men  they  looked  upon  with  contempt  and 
dildain,  and  deemed  them  deformed  in  body  and  defec¬ 
tive  in  mind,  caft  out  into  the  remote  corners  of  the  world 
as  the  drofs  and  refufe  of  nature.  They  boalted  that 
themfelves  only  had  received  from  God  rational  fouls  and 
beautiful  bodies,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  being  love- 
reigns  of  the  fpecies. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  with  fuch 
fentiments  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  their  improve¬ 
ments  in  language,  in  writing,  and  other  appendages  of 
the  belles  lettres,  have  not  been  proportioned  to  their  pro¬ 
g-refs  in  mechanics.  When  people  are  once  fully  perfuaded 
that  they  have  already  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  perfection, 
it  is  natural  for  them  to  lit  down  contented,  and  folace 
themfelves  with  the  idea  of  their  own  fuperior  attainments. 
The  Chinefe  had  early  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of 
their  own  fuperiority  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  imSgined  that  they  had  already  carried  their  inven¬ 
tions  to  "the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfe&ion  ;  the  confequence 
was,  that  they  could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them 
higher. 

The  Chinefe,  for  the  fpace  of  three  thoufand  years,  had 
fcarcely  any  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  This 
was  the  confequence.  of  their  infulated  fituation.  They, 
of  courfe,  compared  tkemfelves  with  themfelves ;  and,  finding 
that  they  excelled  their  barbarian  neighbours,  they  rea¬ 
dily  excelled  all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion.  This  conceit  at  once  ftifled  the  emotions  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  of  learning 
■what  was  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

They  deipifed  every  other  nation.  People  are  little  dif- 
pofed  to  imitate  thofe  whom  they  defpife ;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  one  reafon  why  they  are  at  this  day  fo  averfe  from 
adopting  the  European  inventions.  A  fuperftitious  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Afiatic  nations.  This  is  evidently  a  kind 
of  diacritical  feature  among  the  Chinefe.  The  inftitu- 
tions  of  Fold  are  looked  up  to  among  them  with  equal 
veneration  as  thofe  of  Thoth  were  among  the  Egyptians. 
Among  the  latter,  there  was  a  law  which  made  it  capital 
to  introduce  any  innovation  into  the  mufic,  painting,  or 
ftatuary  art,  inftituted  by  that  legillator.  We  hear  of  no 
fuch  law  among  the  former  ;  but  cuftom  eftabiilhed,  and 
that  invariably,  for  a  fpace  of  three  thoufand  years,  might 
operate  as  forcibly  among  them  as  a  pofitive  law  did  among 
the  people  firft  mentioned.  An  attachment  Jo  ancient 
cuftoms  is  often  more  powerful  and  more  coercive  than 
any  law  that  can  be  promulgated  and  enforced  by  mere 
human  authority.  Tliefe  reafons,  we  think,  may  be  al¬ 
igned  as  the  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chinefe 
in  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  improvement  of  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  following  general  remarks  upon  the  Chinefe  and 
other  monofyllabic  languages  are  colleCled  from  a  German 
work  entitled  Mithridates,  by  John  Chriftopher  Adelung  ; 
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The  monofyllabical  tongues  prevail  in  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Alia;  they -a' re  ufed  in  China,  Thibet,  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  India,  the  empire  of  the  Birmans,  the  kingdoms 
of  Pegu,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Cochin-china,  Cambaya,  and 
Laos  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  eighth  part  of  Alia.  There, 
within  the  fpace  of  1300  fquare  miles,  from  150  to  180  mil¬ 
lions  of  men.  itill  li Fp  the  unformed  language  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  human  kind.  It  is  fu rprifing  that  the  mifliona- 
3'ics  of  Pekin  fttould  have  reprefented  China  as  the  only  re- 
g ion  whofe  language  is  monofyllabical,  when,  on  the  coaft 
vi  China,  fo  many  other  nations  lie  under  the  fame  dilad- 


vantage.  The  nations,  properly  fpeaking,  do  not  poffet's 
words,  but  merely  the  materials  of  which  words  are  form¬ 
ed,  rude  radical  founds,  which  fuffice  for  general  notions* 
and  the  moft  obvious  phrafes  ;  hut  can  neither  exprefs 
the  modifications  nor  ideas  neceflary  to  fyftematic  order. 
Co,  for  inftance,  is  to  the  Chinefe  what  the  radical  hab  is 
to  the  Germans  5  it  gives  a  vague  idea  of  pofleffion,  appur¬ 
tenance.  But  the  Chinefe,  through  all  the  ftiades  of  this 
idea,  have  only  the  fteril  and  the  invariable  term  co ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  addition  to  hab,  the  Germans  have  many 
other  decifive  words;  as,  haben,  to  have;  ich  habe,  I  have; 
du  haft,  thou  haft  ;  wir  haben,  we  have  ;  ich  hatte,  I  had  ; 
habend,  having;  die  habe,  to  have  it,  &c.  &c. 

The  monoiyllabical  tongues,  ufing  the  root  of  each 
word,  without  any  change,  can  but  very  imperfectly  ex¬ 
prefs  the  greater  part  of  ideas,  which  are  only  the  varia¬ 
tions  from,  and  additions  to,  the  primitive  fenfe.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  this  language  is  fo  poor,  that  it  wants  terms 
to  diftinguilh  the  moft  neceflary  things  without  confu- 
fion;  which,  in  common  life,  opens  avail  field  for  equi¬ 
voque  and  obfeurity  ;  which,  in  matters  of  fcience  an  un¬ 
profitable  and  hopelefs  inftrument,  does  but  multiply  and 
conlolidate  error,  to  perpetuate  the  infancy  of  reafon. 
Indeed  the  Japanefe  call  it  the  language  of  confufion. 

As  long  as  the  Chinefe  fet  bounds  to  their  language,,, 
fuch  as  it  is,  it  will  always  be  impolfible  to  fucceed  in  na- 
turalifing  among  them  the  fciences,  or  even  the  arts,  of 
Europe.  To  attain  this  noble  end,  the  way  lies  open  tea 
them,  and  to  all  their  neighbours,  who  only  utter  mono- 
fyllables ;  to  enrich  their  language  with  inflection,  deri¬ 
vation,  and  compoiition,  if  they  dare  undertake  it,  and  it 
be  done  with  difeernment. 

Among  the  Birmans,  to  defignates  the  plural ;  and  i  the 
genitive,  as  in  Latin.  Thus  they  fay,  fa  ken,  a  lord  ;  fa 
ken  i,  of  a  lord  ;  fa  ken  to,  lords.  If  they  would  venture 
to  unite  their  figns,  and  to  fpeak  or  write  faken,fakeni,J'a~ 
kento,  &c.they  would  then  have  declenfions,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  thence  refuiting.  But  the  fyftem  of  pronunciation 
modulated  by  peculiar  tones,  keeps  the  monofyllabic  na¬ 
tions  wide  of  the  right  path.  Syllables,  added  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  terms  in  derived  or  declined  words,  cannot  with 
them  preferve  their  real  founds ;  or  elfethe  primitive  term 
would  lofe  its  found,  and  thereby  its  meaning  alfo  ;  for 
every  word  has  different  fenfes  which  are  exprefied  by  the 
tone;  to  fupprefs  therefore  the  tones,  would  only  add  to 
the  obfeurity  of  the  language,  and  overturn  the  whole 
fyftem. 

Whilft  all  other  nations,  even  the  moft  rude,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  conquering  this  obftacle,  and  thus  obtained 
clearnefs  and  harmony,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  fo  many 
nations,  who  very  anciently  had  brought  their  language 
to  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  fhould  always  have  pre- 
ferved  the  monofyllabical  paucity?  We  mull  affign  as  a 
reafon,  not  only  the  force  of  habit,  fo  ftrong  in  thefe 
burning  climates,  where  inaCtion  of  body  and  mind  is 
the  fpecial  prerogative  of  gods  and  of  fovereigns,  but  alfo 
the  extreme  ifolation  by  which  China  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  are  hemmed  in,  on  one  fide  by  the  ocean, 
anti  on  the  other  by  an  enormous  chain  of  mountains.  It 
is  this  circumitance,  more  than  any  other,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  any  innovation  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  the  fame 
caul’e  has  hindered  a  change  of  inhabitants  ;  for  we  find 
at  prefent  the  direct  defeendants  of  the  firft  colonies  which 
were  eftabiilhed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  monofylla¬ 
bical  tongues  have  remained  precifely  as  barren  as  they 
were  at  the  origin  of  the  human  fpecies.  Time  and  other 
circumftances  have  operated  upon  the  found  and  fenfe  of 
the  words ;  but  the  form  and  fuperftrufture  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  thefe  countries  are  ft  ill  the  fame  as  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  them  to  have  been  in  the  firft  infancy  of  reafon. 
The  following  table  may  ferve  to  compare  the  roots  of 
monofyllabical  languages, 
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Chinefe.  ■ 

Tibetan. 

Tonquinefe. 

Birmanic. 

Pegouan. 

Siamefe. 

Face. 

Mien  ;  la. 

Tong. 

Mat. 

Mien. 

Eyes. 

Yen. 

Tfchien. 

Corn-mat. 

Miezz-i. 

Mech-loun. 

Earth.. 

Tou. 

Sa. 

Dat;  dia. 

Mie. 

-  - 

Din. 

Fire. 

Ke-koua. 

Me. 

Loua. 

Mi. 

Fifh. 

You. 

Gnia. 

Ca. 

Nga. 

Foot. 

Ca;  foil. 

Canh. 

Chan. 

Kie. 

Kell 

Hand. 

Tfcho. 

Tfchia;  la. 

Tai. 

Lek. 

Leh. 

Heart. 

Seng  ;  fin. 

Sem. 

Lao. 

Zeit. 

-  - 

Ffchai. 

Heaven. 

Tien  ;  li. 

Nam ;  kai. 

Thien;  bloi. 

Mo. 

Kaoun-gen. 

Sa-vang. 

Head. 

Chin. 

Kam  ;  go. 

Daou. 

Gaoun. 

Gaou. 

Man. 

Po;  loung. 

Po. 

Nam. 

Bou. 

-  - 

Pou  5  kon. 

Mother. 

Mou. 

Ma;  youm. 

Mou. 

A  me. 

Nofe. 

Ni  ;  pi. 

-  -  -  - 

Moui. 

Nahh-aoun. 

Nag-aou. 

-Star. 

King-feng. 

-  «• 

Ngoi-fao. 

Chie. 

Tara. 

Street;  Way. 

Lou-tou. 

Lam. 

Darrg. 

Lan. 

Day. 

Je;  chil. 

Tzhe  ;  kji. 

Ngai. 

Ne. 

- 

Van. 

Father. 

Pe  ;  fou  ;  chou. 

Pa  ;  jap. 

Cha ;  tfcha. 

Apa. 

Bird. 

Miao. 

Pzia. 

Tfchim. 

Ngek. 

Water. 

Tfcho;  chiou. 

Tfchiou. 

Nou-di. 

Re. 

Wind. 

Hong. 

*- 

Chio. 

Le. 

Teeth. 

Ki-ya. 

-  - 

Rang. 

Sao. 

Zhona. 

Tongue. 

Che. 

Nga;  na. 

Louoi- 

Hlia. 

Scha. 

We  fhall  fay  a  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ought  to  write  and  translate  monofyllabic  lan¬ 
guages,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  miltake.  Thus  oftentimes 
we  meet  with  a  word  of  many  fyllables,  efpecially  when 
intended  to  reprefent  an  objeft  which  we  conceive  as  a 
fingle  idea.  This  is  altering  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  For  inftance,  the  Chinefe  words  ngo  tan  (I  ano¬ 
ther)  would  be  exprelfed  in  Englilh  by  one  word,  we-, 
but  we  mult  not  forget  that  in  the  Chinefe  every  word  has 
a  found  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  is  loft  by  uniting 
many  words  into  one.  We  nruft  therefore  avoid  uniting 
monofyllables.  It  is  ftill  worfe  to  unite  words  which 
ought  to  be  feparated  even  in  a  language  not  monofylla¬ 
bic.  For  example;  in  a  verfion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  into 
the  Pegouan  tongue,  we  find  makoan  for  ma  koan  (arched 
heaven;)  thus  confounding  in  a  fingle  word  the  fubltan- 
tive  and  the  adjective.  There  is  however  no  impropriety 
in  uniting  by  a  hyphen  as  many  words  as  form  but  one 
in  our  European  languages  ;  for  thus  we  reconcile  clear- 
nefs  of  the  diction  with  the  genius  of  the  monofyllabical 
languages. 

In  thefe  tongues  all  the  words  are  radical,  infulated,  and 
indeterminate,  without  declenfion,  conjugation,  or  deri¬ 
vation  ;  we  muft  therefore  avoid  joining  them  when  we 
would  write  or  tranflate  literally.  The  firft  words  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Tonquinefe,  literally  tranflated, 
are  thefe  :  “  I  much  honour  heaven,  earth,  true  matter.” 
To  give  the  meaning,  an  European  mult  affift  the  literal 
fenfe,  and  enlighten  the  obfcurity  of  the  monofyllables  by 
more  perfect  language.  Even  with  thefe  precautions  we 
fhall  find  ourfelves  much  embarraffed  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  fenfe  of  certain  fmall  words  defigned  to  connect  the 
different  parts  of  difcourfe,  and  if  we  are  not  familiar 
with  certain  very  Angular  idioms. 

Though  we  may  doubt  or  abfolutely  contradict  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  nation  and  the  high  degree 
of  thejr  ancient  civilization,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  language.  However  late  we  may 
prefume  their  origin  as  a  nation,  their  country  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  firft  inhabited  on  the  earth,  and  their 
language  bids  defiance  to  analogy  or  derivation,  Not- 
wj  til  (landing  their  revolutions,  and  in  fpite  of  the  change 
©t  their  dynalties  caufed  by  barbarian  conquerors,  the 
Chinefe  have  continued  to  preferve  their  language  and 
their  manners. 

It  is  defirable  to  know  whether  the  Mongol  form  be 
general  throughout  China,  or  confined  to  certain  northern 
tribes;  whether  we  behold  now  the  Chinefe  form  of  anci- 
times,,  cr.  whether  this  form  proceeds  from  intermix-? 


ture  of  races  from  1210  to  1568.  In  the  firlt  cafe,  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  are  original  Mongols  ;  but  their  language  offers  no 
veftige  of  .this  defcent.  The  fecond  hypothefis  is  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  probable.  According  to  the  Arabian  tra¬ 
vellers,  the  Chinefe  in  the  ninth  century  were  handfomer 
than  the  Hindoos;  they  a  flu  re  us,  that  they  refembled  the- 
Arabs  in  their  hair,  their  drefs,  and  their  moral  habits. 
This  could  not  be*  if  the  Chinefe  had' always  had  this1 
Mongol  uglinefs  ;  they  are  then  of  a  more  recent  date. 
The  laws  of  Menou  appear  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
truth,. when  they  affert,  that  the  Chinefe  were  originally 
emigrants  from  Hindoqftan,  efpecially  if  they  extend  this 
name  to  Thibet,  as  is  often  done.  The  Chinefe  are  now, 
it  is  true,  the  moft  eaftern  people-  who  life  a  monofyllabi¬ 
cal  language,  and  confequently  the  fartheft  removed  from 
the  foil  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  But, 
if  vve  furmife  (and,  from  the  want  of  monuments,  what  can 
we  do  more?)  that,  from  the  increase  and  progrefs  of  hu¬ 
man  kind,  new  races  repelled  one  after  another  the  anci¬ 
ent  ones,  even  till  the  ftrong  natural  barriers  (as  here  the 
ocean)  arrefted  their  courfe,  then  the  Chinefe  will  appear 
as  the  immediate  defcendants  of  the  primitive  race  of  men. 

Thefe  conjectures  are  ftrengthened,  as  Mr.  Adelung' 
thinks,  by  an  examination  of  the  Chinefe  language,  the 
moft  fimple  of  the  monofyllabical  tongues;  and  hence  the 
leaft  removed  from  the  primitive  idiom.  It  is  no  longer 
indeed  a  language  compofed  merely  of  vowel  founds  ; 
there  remains  of  thefe  firft  lhapelefs  effays  of  language  only 
fome  words  preferved  in  particular  phrafes  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Chinefe  tongue  is  chara&erifed  by  the  higheft 
polfible  degree  of  fimplicity  ;  and  it  is  that  which- urges 
us  to  affign  it  the  firft  rank.  See  Webb’s  Hiftorical  Ellay 
on  the  Probability  that  the  Chinefe  is  the  original  Lan¬ 
guage;  Lond.  1669.  Many  of  the  remarks  of  M.  Adelung 
are  borrowed  from  this  work,  which  is  now  very  fcarce. 

The  Chinefe  monofyllables  confilt,  in  general,  but  of 
two  letters,  a  fingle  vowel  preceded  by  a  fingle  confonant. 
The  two  or  three  vowels  which  Europeans  life  to  exprefs 
many  Chinefe  words,  does  not  prevent  our  confidering 
thefe  words  as  pure  monofyllables;  and  the  fame  may-  be 
faid  of  the  addition  n  or  ng,  to  be  met  with  in  other 
words.  Thefe  accumulated  vowels  are  brought  on  only 
as  helps  to  exprefs  the  founds  of  pure  Chinefe  monofyila- 
bles  of  two  letters:-  The  words  we  write  liao,  and  Jiao, 
are  foftened  and  fimplified  in  the  Chinefe  pronunciation, 
nearly  as  if  written  lo  and  je.  As  to. the  nalal  found,  it  - 
is.  the  true  complement  of  the  fyllable,  an  accident  of  the 
vocai  inftrument :  for  kjouny  kjangt  ijsung,  nge,  ugo^, -are 
monofyllables  only, . 
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The  mandarin  dial  eft,  and  indeed  mod  of  the  dialefts 
of  the  Chinefe  language,  have  no  founds  to  exprefs  b,  d, 
r,  x,  z\  but  p,  t,  l,  s,  are  ufed  inltead  of  them.  Nor  can 
the  Chinefe  exprefs  twp  confecutive  confonants:  thofe  ar¬ 
ticulations  which  we  render  compound  by  writing  them  ps 
or  tfch,  are  limple  in  their  mouths.  The  following  is  a  re¬ 
markable  confequence  of  this  raft.  If,  in  a  foreign  idiom, 
they  meet  with  many  confonants  in  fucceflion,  they  alter 
the  word,  feparating  each  confonant  from  ,the  following 
by  inferring  a  vowel.  Crux  written  by  a  Chinefe,  makes 
cou-lou  ’fou  ;  Chriltus  is  Chi-lifi-tou-fou  ;  gratia  is  gue-la-tfi- 
ia\  fpiritus ,/ou-pi-li-tou-fou,  Sec. 

The  Chinefe  at  prefent  have  328  radicals,  or,  according 
to  others,  350.  Bayer  and  Fourmont,  Father  le  Compte 
and  Thomas  Hyde,  have  publilhed  litis  of  them  in  Euro¬ 
pean  characters ;  the  two  former  according  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  pronunciation,  Le  Comte  according  to  the  French, 
and  Hyde  after  theEnglifh.  To  multiply  thefe  roots,  the 
only  method  of  the  Chinefe  is  to  vary  the  tone  and  ac¬ 
cent  ;  a  method  worthy  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind. 
There  are,  for  each  root,  five  principal  founds  :  the  firft, 
fimple  or  natural;  the  fecond,  hollow,  deep,  low;  the 
third  begins  high,  and  falls  at  the  conclufion,  like  no  pro¬ 
nounced  in  anger;  the  fourth  riles  like  a  cry  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  the  fifth  and  laft,  fhort  and  broken,  like  an  expref- 
fion  of  fear.  Befides  thefe  tones,  there  are  others,  re- 
ferved  apparently  for  particular  cafes  ;  fome  count  eight 
in  all,  others  twelve,  and  even  thirteen  ;  the  greater  part 
of  which  efcape  the  ear  as  well  as  the  vocal  organ,  of  a 
flranger,  and  which  however  varies  the  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Thus,  c/iou,  according  to  the  different  tones  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  may  fignify  a  hook,  a  tree,  great  heat,  to  re¬ 
late,  aurora,  to  move,  to  rain,  foftnefs,  to  be  accuftomed, 
to  lofe  a  wager,  & c.  Likewife  tchoun  anfwers  to  mailer, 
hog,  kitchen,  a  column,  liberal,  to  prepare,  old  woman, 
to  break  or  cut,  favourable,  little,  to  moiften,  Have,  or 
pril’oner,  making  up  thirteen  different  meanings  to  one 
word.  But  each  of  thefe  fignifications  has,  befides  the 
proper  fenfe,  a  figurative  one  alfo.  Nay,  there  are  words 
fufceptible  of  even  fifty  different  fignifications,  which  the 
niceit  modulation,  that  even  of  a  Chinefe  himfelf,  cannot 
diltinguilh  by  a  fufficient  variation  of  tone.  Iu  fuch  cafes, 
they  are  obliged  to  employ  an  additional  word.  For  in- 
llance,  when  they  would  tile  the  word  fouh  in  the  fenfe  of 
father,  they  place  after  it  the  word  tfchin  or  djin,  pronounced 
fo  as  to  fignify  man  or  parent ;  fouh-tfchin ;  and  in  like 
manner  for  mother,  they  fay  mou-tfchin.  And  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  in  this  mode  that  other  languages  firft  formed  words 
of  two  fyllables,  as  pater  and  mater ,  for  example. 

By  means  of  the  principal  tones  only,  the  318  roots 
produce  1625  different  words;  and  the  ufe  of  afpiration 
inc'reafes  them  to  3250,  or  at  molt  to  7700,  which  the  ear 
of  the  Chinefe,  Angularly  delicate,  and  exercifed  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  niceft  difcriminations,  lucceeds  in  diftinguilh- 
ing  without  any  confufion.  We  mull  not  fuppofe  that  thefe 
tones  make  a  chant;  the  Chinefe,  in  ufing  them,  chant  no 
more  than  the  Englilh,  for  example,  when,  by  an  exact 
pronunciation,  they  exprefs  to  the  ear  certain  equivocal 
words,  as,  born,  borne,  Sc c. 

The  328  roots,  thus  diverfified  by  tone  and  afpiration, 
are  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Chinefe  language;  and 
hence  it  mull  be  extremely  difficult  to  render  theabftraft 
fenfe,  the  concrete  fenfe,  and  all  the  figurative  fenfes,  of 
words.  v 

This  language  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  what  we  call  the 
parts  of  fpeech ;  each  word  ferves  for  fubllantive,  adjec¬ 
tive,  verb,  See.  Derivation  and  inflexion  are  wanting, 
and  confequently  declenfion  and  conjugation.  In  great 
difficulties  they  have  recourfe  to  periphrafes.  Ti  or  tie, 
added  to  a  noun,  expreffes  the  genitive;  you  the  dative, 
lingular  or  plural ;  and  toung  or  tjhoung  the  ablative  ;  for 
example,  guch ,  love,  guch-te,  of  love,  you-guck,  to  love  ; 
toung  or  found  guch,  from  love.  The  plural  is  expreffed, 
ill.  By  colleftive  words;  as  tou  tfchin,  (or  djin,)  many 
men  5  tjehoung  tfchin ,  all  men.  2d,  By  fuch  words  as  ton , 
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other;  pot  or  men,  much,  many*,  example,  ngolem,  (me 
other,)  or  ngo  poi,  or  ngo  men,  (me  much ;)  that  is  to  lay, 
we.  3d.  By  the  reduplication  of  a  name;  as,  djin  djin , 
(man  man,)  men;  tou  tou  tfchin,  a  multitude  of  men. 
The  adjective  precedes  the  fubltantive;  as,  chaou  djin,  good 
man  ;  pai  mah,  white  horfe.  The  word  which  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  genitive  forms  an  adjeftive  when  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  abftraft  no;in  ;  as,  pai  tie,  white  ;  tfihe  tie, 
hot.  Keng ,  before  the  pofitive  adjeftive,  fignifies  more  f  ex¬ 
ample,  keng  yiou,  more  foft.  The  fuperlative  is  expreffed 
by  repeating  the  politive,  or  by  fome  word  either  before 
or  after  it. 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are:  ngo  or  go,  me;  nik,  thee; 
ta,  he;  nik  tem,  (thee  other,)  you;  ta  poi  or  ta  men,  (him 
many,)  them;  Sec.  The  pronouns  pofleffive  are  formed 
by  joining  the  lig.n  of  the  genitive  cafe  to  the  perfonal 
pronouns.  Example,  ngo  te,  (of  me,)  my,  mine;  ngo 'men 
tie,  (of  me  many,)  of  us,  our. 

Verbs  have  only  three  tenfes;  the  prefent,  expreffed  by 
the  radical  word;  the  preterite,  by  adding  lot-,  and  the 
future  by  prefixing  yah.  Example  :  ngo  leh  lio,  I  am  come; 
ngo  yah  lek,  I  lhall  come.  In  the  familiar  ftyle,  they  fay 
with  more  precilion,  ngo  youen  y  leh,  I  am  refolved  to  come. 
But  fo  much  perfpicuity  would  not  l'uit  the  more  elevated 
ftyle. 

In  (hort,  much  obfeurity  always  prevails  in  the  Chinefe 
language ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwife  from  the  want 
of  articles,  of  many  conjunctions,  and  other  diferiminat- 
ing  marks.  A  Cliinele  text  is  but  an  enigmatical  collec¬ 
tion  of  harlh  founds,  of  words  without  conneftion, 
without  modification,  without  definite  meaning.  The 
following  is  a  literal  tranflation  :  “Englilh  good,  Cliinele 
better,  fea  no  bounds.”  The  conneftion  of  ideas,  the 
order  in  which  the  words  are  arranged,  the  gelture,  the 
periphralis,  explain  fome  things,  but  Hill  leave  much  to 
guefs  at;  how  much  more  then  in  written  language!  It 
is  above  all  in  poetry  that  this  obfeurity  is  perceptible. 
The  following  is  the  literal  fenfe  of  an  ode  of  the  Chi- 
King,  inferted  in  Barrow's  Voyage  to  China:  “Peach-tree 
fine,  agreeable,  its  foliage  flourilh,  charming:  thus  fpoufe 
who  enters,  care  of  her  family.”  This  laft  phrafe  means, 
that  thus  the  wife  lliines  when  Ihe  enters  the  houfe  of  her 
hulband,  and  is  occupied  with  domeltic  cares.  This  pau¬ 
city  would  render  the  language  extremely  eafy  to  learn, 
if  the  minute  variety  of  found  and  accent  did  not  make 
it  the  moll  difficult  of  any  to  a  foreigner. 

In  the  Memoires  concernant  Its  Chinois,  by  the  miftionaries 
of  Pekin,  Paris,  1776,  b.  viii.  p.  133.  there  is  an  Efiay 
on  the  Chinefe  Language,  which  contains  fuch  exagge¬ 
rated  praife  as  might  be  millaken  for  irony.  The  well- 
informed  reader  mull  have  great  faith  if  he  does  not  fmile 
when  they  would  perluade  him,  that,  of  all  languages  iu 
the  world,  the  Chinefe  is  the  riclieft,  the  moll  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  the  mod  perfeft.  As  to  its  richnefs,  it  is  true 
that  the  language  is  verbofe ;  it  expreffes  laborioufly  in 
three,  four,  or  more,  words  what  others  tell  in  one.  Inllead 
of/  bore  it,  a  Chinefe  will  fay,  Ngo  na  chi  kien  taota.  This 
falfe  abundance  proves  its  penury;  and,  when  laconic, 
which  it  very  frequently  is,  it  degenerates  into  profound 
obfeurity.  The  Chinefe  ftudy  much  their  Kings,  or  an¬ 
cient  clalfical  books ;  but  they  fcarcely  comprehend  them  ; 
each  explains  them  according  to  his  fancy.  The  author 
of  the  Eflay  already  quoted  acknowledges,  indeed,  that 
the  Chinefe  tongue  is  not  calculated  to  exprefs  abftraft: 
ideas,  and  is  therefore  ufelefs  in  metaphyfics ;  but  this 
defeft,  the  author  confiders  as  a  perfeftion :  “This  lan¬ 
guage,  fays  he,  was  not  made  for  ufelefs  knowledge.” 

The  writing  of  the  Chinefe,  Hill  more  lingular  than 
their  language,  is  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  neither  lite¬ 
ral  nor  fyllabical,  and  does  not  confift  (now)  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  either  natural  or  fymbolical.  It  expreffes  each 
idea  by  a  peculiar  character,  and  thefe  charafters  are  not 
connected  with  the  vocal  language.  It  fpeaks  to  the  eye; 
and  the  charafters  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  numerical 
figures,  which  every  body  knows,  but  which  each  ex¬ 
preffes 
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preiTes  in  his  own  idiom.  We  may  therefore  read  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  writing,  or  tranflate  it,  without  knowing  a  word  of 
the  Chinefe  language.  It  is  however  this  language  which 
ferved  in  a  certain  degree  as  a  model  for  the  writing, 
as  we  muft  now  proceed  to  prove.  Five  or  fix  vowels 
perform  the  principal  part  in  the  fpoken  language.  Of 
thefe  vowels,  differently  articulated  according  to  the  con- 
fonants  which  precede  them,  are  formed  the  328  or  350 
radical  words.  In  like  manner,  withffix  lines,  either  ftraight 
or  varioufly  curved,  are  formed  214  elementary  characters 
called  keys-,  and  thefe  ferve  to  form  all  the  other  charac¬ 
ters,  amounting  to  not  more  than  80,000.  Thefe  keys, 
engraved,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mufeum  Sinicum  of 
Bayer,  and,  ftill  better  engraved,  in  the  Grammatica  Sinica 
of  Fourmont,  and  in  the  Encyclopedic  Eleme/itaire,  or  the 
Bibliotheque  des  Amateurs,  Paris,  1766. 

If  this  writing  were  the  fyftematical  work  of  one  or 
more-men  of  talent,  the  214  keys  would  become  the  figns 
of  214  of  the  molt  effential  ideas;  the  other  characters 
would  be  merely  diftinct  and  well-claffed  combinations  of 
the  elementary  figns.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe:  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  characters  form  a  confufed  mafs,  wherein  the  figns 
of  the  molt  heterogeneous  objeCts  are  mingled  together,  as 
if  the  firlt  inventors  had  been  directed  in  their  labour  by 
mere  caprice. 

The  characters  had  at  firlt  fome  refemblance  to  the  thing 
reprefented;  there  ftill  fubfilts  traces  of  this  primitive  re¬ 
femblance.  They  feem  therefore  to  have  been  the  firlt  ef- 
fay  at  writing,  coarfely  executed,  at  a  time  when  civili¬ 
zation  was  but  little  advanced,  when  men  had  but  few 
wants,  confequently  but  few  ideas  to  exprefs.  Nothing 
can  more  Itrongly  prove  the  lliort-fightednefs  and  littlenel's 
of  mind  of  the  more  modern  literati,  than  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  laid  alide  thefe  characters,  proper  only  for  a 
nation  in  its  infancy,  but  to  have  continued  ever  to  walk 
in  this  inconvenient  path,  the  firlt  opened.  For  they  have 
at  length,  by  repeated  additions,  by  fucceflive  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  keys  and  their  parts,  formed  fo  formidable  a 
quantity  of  characters,  that  to  know  them  well  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  whole  life,  not  only  of  a  Chinefe, 
but  of  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Newton;  and,  with  all  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  abundance  of  marks,  it  is  ftill  impoflible  for  a  Chi¬ 
nefe  to  exprefs,  though  but  imperfectly,  all  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  with  about  twenty  letters,  can  render  with  fo 
much  exaCtnefs  and  rapidity.  See  the  article  China,  vol. 
ix.  p.463,  4. 

The  Chinefe  require  a  character  for  every  idea;  and  of¬ 
ten  one  word,  by  reafon  of  the  different  ideas  it  expreffes, 
•is  connected  with  more  than  240  characters.  And  it  is 
very  lingular  that,  notwithftanding  this,  a  great  number 
of  limple  ideas  are  expreffed  by  figns  very  much  com¬ 
pounded.  Thus,  the  word  which  fignifies  night  is  ye-, 
but  the  character  which  expreffes  this  idea  is  compoled  of 
three  keys,  which  exprefs  the  ideas,  darknejs,  to  cover ,  and 
man,  to  mark  the  darknefs  which  covers  man,  or  in  which 
the  man  conceals  or  covers  himfelf ;  for  we  find  in  the 
written  language  the  fame  want  of  perfpicuity  as  in  the 
vocal.  To  write  the  word  which  will  fay  to  complain,  re¬ 
quires  the  key  deg  and  the  key  voice-,  for  the  word  which 
fignifies  king ,  there  wants  the  key Jceptre,  the  key  eye,  the 
key  dignity.  One  may  eafily  conceive  how  much  all  this 
difplays  the  infancy  and  poverty  of  mind.  And  yet  this 
miferable  writing,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe  tongue,  has  found 
panegyrifts  in  Europe.  Here,  they  fay,  is  an  univerfal 
tongue  and  an  univerfal  charaCler.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  childifh  than  this?  If  an  univerfal  tongue 
or  an  univerfal  character  were  either  pofiible,  furely  better 
might  be  invented  than  thefe  wretched  efforts  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  human  nature.  To  fearch  now  in  China  for  mo¬ 
dels  of  language  and  writing,  is  at  the  age  of  virility  to 
return  to  one’s  nurfe. 

If,  down  to  the  prefent  time,  the  Chinefe  have  made  fo 
little  progrefs  in  the  fciences  ;  if  with  regard  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  mind  they  feem  for  ever  condemned  to  a  nul¬ 
lity,  or  at  lead  to  great  mediocrity  ;  the  caufe  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  imperfection  of  their  language,  and  in  the  ex- 
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ceffive  inconvenience  of  their  writing.  He  who,  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  a  little,  confumes  the  moil:  adive  half  of 
his  life,  will  never  be  more  than  a  great  boy.  The  im- 
menle  number  of  figns  exhaufts  the  intellectual  faculties. 
When,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  by  long  and  painful  efforts, 
a  Chinefe  fucceeds  in  acquiring  10,000  characters,  he  is 
in  his  country  a  diftinguiffied  lcholar.  Does  he  with  at 
a  ripe  age  to  apply  his  mind  to  real  fcience  ?  He  cannot 
do  it  but  with  extreme  difficulty.  His  judgment  is  be¬ 
come  too  weak,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  exercifed.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  thefe  men  alking  of 
the  Europeans,  by  what  means  they  may  ftrengthen  their 
memory.  The  examinations,  fo  much  fpoken  of,  and 
which  muff  be  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  fucceed  to  the 
mandarinate,  that  is  to  fay,  to  be,  as  men  of  letters,  qua¬ 
lified  for  public  employments,  confift  in  a  long  and  te¬ 
dious  trial  whether  the  candidate  is  fufficiently  expert  to 
read  and  write  two  thoufand  characters  ;  this  is  all  that  is 
required.  Thus  the  Chinefe,  who  are  called  learned,  can 
read  and  write  juff  as  much  as  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  but, 
properly  fpeaking,  they  know  neither  art  nor  fcience.  Add 
to  this,  the  obltacles  which  oppolethe  culture  of  the  mind, 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  unformed  language  being 
incapable  of  expreffing  abftraCl  ideas,  which  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  fcience.  It  is  a  diverting  thing,  fays  one 
of  our  learned  European  writers,  to  witnefs  a  fcientific 
converfation  between  two  Chinefe.  They  difpute  without 
underffanding  each  other;  they  accumulate  fynonymous 
terms,  which  perplex  them  more  and  more;  when  they 
have  exhaufted  the  terms  of  their  language,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  their  fans,  with  which  they  reprefent  characters 
in  the  air,  and  Iketch  the  figure  of  what  they  would  ex¬ 
prefs  ;  at  length  they  feparate  as  far  advanced  as  when 
they  began  the  difcullion. 

Thefe  obfervations  apply,  with  little  exception,  to  the 
writing  of  the  court,  and  the  language  of  diltinguiffied 
perfons,  which  is  called  in  China  houan-hoa ,  and,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  language  of  the  mandarins,  becaufe  it  is  the 
cultomary  language  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  officers  of 
raiik.  It  is  the  dialed  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,, 
where  the  ancient  emperors,  natives  of'China,  held  their 
refidence.  It  is  fpoken  to  this  day  in  that  province  and 
its  environs.  When  the  Manchoos,  after  having  fubdued 
China,  fixed  the  capital  nearer  the  frontiers,  they  pre- 
ferved  among  themfelves  the  language  of  their  country;  but 
retained  for  all  public  affairs  the  language  of  Kiang-nan, 
which  was  that  of  the  court,  and  is  lb  ftill.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  the  modern  capital,  Pekin,  this  language  is  fpoken 
with  much  corrednefs  and  elegance,  among  perfons  of  the 
fuperior  daffies.  The  Kouan-hca,  and  the  language  of  the 
ancient  books  of  religion,  or  the  Five  Kings,  called  ef- 
pecially  kou-ouan,  and  even  the  common  language  of  the 
Chinefe  books,  called  ouan-tfekang,  are  really  one  and  the 
fame  language.  The  only  difference  between  them,  is, 
that  the  ftyle  is  more  lofty  and  foleinn  in  the  Kings ;  more 
pure  and  elegant  in  the  books ;  lefs  ftudied,  and  morefiin- 
ple,  in  ordinary  converfation. 

A  country  io  extenfive  as  China  muft  have  a  number 
of  dialeds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  fo  littie 
information  on  this  fubjed.  The  miffionaries  and  ambaf- 
fadors  are  the  only  perfons  from  whom  we  might  exped 
elucidation;  but  they  always  aimed  at  keeping  near  the 
centre  of  power:  thus  they  learn  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  trouble  themfelves  very  little  about  the  popu¬ 
lar  dialeds  called  kiang-tan  in  the  country.  It  appears 
however  that  thefe  dialeds  are  all  monol'yllabic ;  which  an¬ 
nounces  a  common  origin.  China  coniiits  of  fifteen  large 
provinces,  fubdivided  into  different  diltrids.  Every  pro¬ 
vince,  and  almolt  every  principal  city,  has  its  own  proper 
dialed.  Kannpfer,  in  his  Voyage  to  Japan,  fpeaking  of 
the  three  eaftern  provinces  Kiang-nan,  Tfe-kiang,  and 
Fo-kien,  attributes  to  each  a  different  tongue.  Du  Ilalde 
alfo  difeovered  the  dialect  of  Fo-kien,  of  which  there  is, 
in  the  Berlin  library,  a  grammar  and  didionary  ;  this  is 
monofyllabical,  and  very  analogous  to  the  mandarin 
tongue.  Neverthelefs  the  words  are  pronounced  differ- 
Yy  e  ntly. 
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ently,  and  receive  different  fignifications ;  thus  they  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  articulations  r,  d,  and  b,  unknown  in  the 
houan-koa ,  or  the  mandarin  tongue.  They  ufe  gue,  inftead 
of  ti,  to  indicate  the  genitive;  goua,  and  not  ngo,  for  the 
pronoun  me  ;  and  gouan  for  the  pronoun  we  :  this  dialect 
of  Fo-kien  is  fubdivided  into  five  others. 

In  the  mountains  of  China,  as  in  other  places  of  Afia, 
there  are  ftiil  many  favage  people  little  known  ;  but  we 
know  at  leak  that  they  have  a  language,  or  at  leaffc  a  dia¬ 
led!,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  We  may  juft  mention  the 
Maou-lao,  who  extend  over  fix  provinces ;  the  Miao-tfe, 
who  inhabit  five  provinces  in  the  middle  of  the  empire  ; 
the  Lo-los,  in  the  province  of  the  Yun-nan.  And  there 
are  many  others.  On  the  coafts  of  the  ifle  of  Hai-narn 
the  Chinefe  is  generally  fpoken  ;  but  the  favages  of  the 
interior  have  a  language  totally  unknown  elfewhere. 

Siao  oul 
Parvi  flic 

Lie  ta  ti 

Succedentium  magnorum  imperatorum 

kou  houm 

antiquitas,  aqua  adveniens, 

fouen  kham  klii, 

fuperiora  feccula, 


Adelung  has  given  three  Chinefe  verfions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  adding  literal  verfions  in  the  German  language. 
Then  follows  a  fragment  of  the  liiftorical  book  Siao-ouU 
loun ,  which  is  taught  to  all  children  deltined  to  the  man- 
darinate,  till  they  have  attained  their  fifteenth  year.  It 
is  an  introduftion  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  China.  We 
have  put  the  Chinefe  text  of  this  fragment  in  Roman  cha¬ 
racters,  with  a  literal  verfion  in  Latin  underneath,  from 
Bayer’s  Mufeum  Sinicum.  This  extract  from  an.  ele¬ 
mentary  book  (which  is  a  great  curiofity  in  itfelf)  will  fet 
in  the  clearelt  light  the  defects  and  poverty  of  the  Chinefe 
language,  and  how  many  obftacles  it  leaves  in  the  way  of 
ftudyand  improvement  in  thefciences.  In  fhort,  by  this 
we  may  perceive,  that  what  is  prefented  to  us  as  the  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  of  China,  is  a  wretched  cofmogony,  a  chro¬ 
nicle  much  disfigured  or  badly  invented. 


loun 

infitutio 


vain 

re  sum 


Tay 

Magna 

tfchi, 

fubfedit, 

Tien 

Cali 

khe  fan 

iredecim 

Ti 

Terra 

khe  ye 
undecim 

Chin 

Hominum 

van 

enyriades 

Yen 

Habens 


divifit 

hoatn 

augujla 

chin 
homines ; 

hoarn 

augufa 

chin 
homines , 

Hoam 
Augufa 


lieou, 
f  uens, 
kou 
eo 


ffoum 

univerfalls 

ni 

pacifica , 

ftiven  tfchi 
produxit 


ki. 

memories „ 

toun 

compcfta, 

,  y- 

Jormam-rerum , 


khi  hioum  ti 

familia  fralres  (fuere)  majores  minores 

ko  ye  van, 

fnguli  (vixere)  myriadem  '  main, 

khi  hioum  ti 

familia  fratres-majorcs  (fuerunt)  minores  (que) 


(que) 

pa 

oBies  (que) 


ffien 

mille 


ko 

fnguli 

khi 

familia 


ye 

myriadem 


ou 

quinquies 


quouo 

fruElum 


quouo 

frudlus  (que) 
Soui 

Ignem  (tradtans) 
ho 

ignem, 

San 
Trium 


y 

ad 


(vixerunt) 

kioum  ti 

fratres-majores  minores  ( que ) 

ffien  lo 

mille  fexies 

khi  kiao  chin 

familia  docuit  hominem 

kiou 

adiftia  (et) 

khi, 

familia, 


van 

unam 

nieou 

novem 

pe 

centum 


pa 

oUlics  (que) 

chin, 

homines 

foui. 

annos 


ffien 

mille 


hoam 

hoam 


Tay 

Tay 


hao 
hao 

Khoun 


fo 

fo 


chin 

hominum 

kiao 

docuit  (que) 
v 

(et)  quinque 
hi  khi 

hi  familia, 

chin 


ti 

ti 


tt 

terram-cokre, 

tfehou. 
manfones. 

ffouon 
terebrando 

chin 
homines 

ki 

recenfo  (hac  eft.) 
foum  fern 
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oEloginta  '  annos. 


In  Englifh  thus. — Inflruflions  for  a  Youth  about  to  fucceed  to  the  Government  of  a  great  Empire  ;  to  be  had  in  continual  Re- 
membrance.  From  great  antiquity  water  appeared,  flowing  peacefully  and  fmoothly  ;  which,  having  fubiided,  and 
being  divided,  produced  the  form  of  matter.  There  were  of  a  noble  and  heavenly  race,  elder  and  younger  branches, 
thirteen  generations  ;  each  lived  eighteen  thoufand  years.  Of  an  auguft  and  earthly  race  there  were,  elder  and 
younger  branches,  eleven  generations;  each  lived  eighteen  thoufand  years.  Of  a  noble  race  of  men,  there  were,  elder 
and  younger  branches,  nine  generations;  each  lived  forty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  years.  Of  a  fruitful  race,  who 
taught  men  hufbandry,  horticulture,  and  architecture,  the  ufe  of  fire,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  of  digging  me¬ 
tals  and  refining  them,  may  be  reckoned  three  hoam,  and  five  ti.  Of  the  race  of  Tay-hoa-fo-hi,  the  fpirit  begat  the 
ferpent  as  the  body,  and  man  as  the  head;  taught  mufical  founds,  instituted  eight  forts  of  pi-kien-tfchi,  or  phyfici- 
ans;  governed  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  The  fpirit  begat  t he  race  Niou-koua  :  they  together  completed  fifteen 
generations,  making  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty  years.  The  race  of  Yen-ti-tfchin-noung,  born  of  the  flock 
of  the  houfe  of  the  belt  of  kings,  had  the  body  of  a  man,  and  the  head  of  an  ox  :  he  ploughed  furrows,  cut  through 
hills,  was  a  phyfician,  wrote  medical  books,  and  reigned  one  hundred  and  forty  years;  his  fon  Ti-ling-quei-kin- 
noung  reigned  eighty  years. 


Of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  mod  authentic  accounts, 
were  defcended  of  Javan  or  Ion,  the  fourth  fon  of  Japhet, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Noah.  The  fcriptures  of  old,  and  all  the 
orientals  to  this  day,  call  the  Greeks  lonim,  or  Iaunam,  or 
Iavenotk.  We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  article  concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defcendants  of  Ham,  and  the  molt  profligate 
of  the  pofterity  of  Shenv  and  Japhet,  were  concerned  in 
building  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  lhall  not  now  refume 
the  arguments  then  collected  in  fupport  of  that  pofition; 
but  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  ch  a  rafter  of  that  branch  of 
the  pofterity  of  Javan  which  inhabited  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  colonifts  arrived  in  thefe  parts  can¬ 
not  be  certainly  determined  ;  nor  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  queltion  before  us.  That  they  carried  along  with 
them  into  their  new  fettlements  the  language  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  is,  we  think,  a  point  that  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted.  We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew, 
or  at  lead  one  or  other  of  its  fifter-dialefls,  wras  the  pri¬ 
meval  language  of  mankind.  The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one 
of  its  cognate  branches,  was  the  original  dialed!  of  the 
lonim,  or  Greeks.  But,  before  thefe  people  make  their 
appearance  in  profane  hiftory,  their  language  deviates  very 
widely  from  this  original  archetype.  By  what  means,  at 
what  period,  and  in  what  length  of  time,  this  change  was 
introduced,  is,  we  believe,  a  matter  not  eafy  to  be  eluci¬ 
dated.  That  it  was  progreflive,  is  abundantly  certain 
both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and  rcafon. 

The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a  large  traft  of  country 
before  they  arrived  at  their  deftined  fettlements,  mull  have 
ftruggled  with  numberlefs  difficulties  in  thecourfeof  their 
peregrinations.  The  earth,  during  the  period  which  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeded  the  univerfal  deluge,  mult  have  been 
covered  with  forefts,  interfered  with  fwamps,  lakes,  ri¬ 
vers,  and  numberlefs  other  impediments.  As  the  necef- 
faries,  and  a  few  of  the  conveniences,  of  life,  will  always 
engrofs  the  firft  cares  of  mankind,  the  procuring  of  thefe 
comforts  will,  of  neceftity,  exclude  all  concern  about  arts 
and  fciences  which  are  unconnefled  with  thefe  purfuits. 
Hence  we  think  it  probable,  that  molt  of  thofe  colonies 
which  migrated  to  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original  feat 
of  mankind,  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  the  practice  of 
the  polite,  but  unneceflary,  modes  of  civilization  which 
their  anceftors  were  acquainted  with,  and  praftifed  before 
the  era  of  their  migration.  Certain  it  is,  that  thofe  na¬ 
tions  which  continued  to  refule  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  centre  of  civilization,  always  appear  in  a  cultivated 
ftate  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  colonifts  who  removed 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  appear  to  have  funk  into  barba- 
rifm,  at  a  period  more  early  than  the  annals  of  profane 
hiftory  can  reach.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  fi tui¬ 


tion  of  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Their  own 
hiftorians,  the  moll  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  that 
can  well  be  imagined,  exhibit  a  very  unpromifing  picture 
of  their  earlieft  progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  deli¬ 
neating  the  character  of  the  original  men,  we  believe 
Iketches  his  draught  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
He  reprefents  them  as  abfolute  favages,  going  out  in  fmall 
parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beafts  of'the  field, 
which  (according  to  him),  kept  them  in  continual  alarm. 
“Neceftity  obliged  them  to  band  together  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  fecurity;  they  had  not  fagacity  enough  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  wholefcme  and  poifonous  vegetables  ;  nor 
had  they  (kill  enough  to  lay  up  and  preferve  the  fruits  of 
autumn  for  their  fubfiftence  during  the  winter.”  The 
fcholiaft  on  Pindar  defcribes  the  iituation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Peloponnefus  in  the  following  manner.  “Now 
fome  have  affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  per¬ 
forming  the  facred  rites,  were  called  Melijfa.  Of  thefe 
Mnafeas  of  Patara  gives  the  following  account:  They 
prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquifh  the  abominable  practice 
of  eating  raw  flefti  torn  from  livinganimals,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  ufe  the  fruits  of  trees  for  food.  Melifta,  one  of 
them,  having  difcovered  bee-hives,  ate  of  the  honey¬ 
combs,  mingled  the  honey  with  u'ater  for  drink,  and 
taught  the  other  nymphs  to  ufe  the  fame  beverage.  She 
called  bees  MeXuraai,  from  her  own  name,  and  beftowed 
much  care  on  the  management  of  them.  Thefe  things 
(fays  he)  happened  in  Peloponnefus  ;  nor  is  the  temple  of 
Ceres  honoured  without  nymphs,  becaufe  they  firft  point¬ 
ed  out  the  mode  of  living 'on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  feeding  on  human 
flefti.  The  lame  ladies,  too,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency,  in¬ 
vented  garments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.” 

Hecataeus  the  Milelian,  treating  of  the  .Peloponnefians, 
affirms,  “  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hellenes,  a  race 
of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  ;  and  that  almoft  all 
Greece  was,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  barbarians. 
In  the  earlieft  times  (fays  Paufanias)  barbarians  inhabited 
moft  part  of  the  country  called  Hellas .”  The  original 
Greeks,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  were  ftrangers  to  all  the 
moft  ufeful  inventions  of  life.  Even  the  ufe  of  fire  was 
unknown  till  it  was  found  out  and  communicated  by  Pro¬ 
metheus,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  ci¬ 
vilizers  of  mankind.  Hence  HSichylus  introduces  Pro¬ 
metheus  commemorating  the  benefits  which  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  mankind  by  his  inventions,  in  a  drain  that 
indicates  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  woild  prior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  flourifned  : 

- Of  the  human  race 

Now  hear  the  tale,  how  foolifh  erft  they  were: 

I  taught  them  thought  and  exercife  of  reafon  3 
If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  faw  in  vain. 

Hearing,  they  heard  not ;  all  was  fhapelefs  dreams 
For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  at  random  mixt 
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In  wild  confufion :  for  they  neither  knew 
Ti!e-cover’d  houfes  (landing  in  the  fun. 

Nor  timber  work  ;  but,  like  the  earth-bred  ant. 

They  lodg’d  in  funlefs  caves  dug  under  ground ; 

No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold. 

Nor  of  the  flow'ry  fpring,  or  funimer  llore. 

But  blindly  manag’d  all ;  till  I  them  taught 
What  time  the  (tars  appear,  what  time  they  fet. 

Hard  to  be  fcann’d  :  then  arithmetic  rare, 

That  queen  of  arts,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
Pefcry’d,  I  taught  them  ;  and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join’d  arofe.  Ver.  441.  &  feq. 

This  character,  though  applied  to  mankind  in  general, 
was  in  reality  that  of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks.  Thefe  for¬ 
bidding  features  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  poet  by  tradi¬ 
tion  as  thole  of  his  anceftors:  he  was  a  Greek,  and  of  con- 
fequence  imputes  them  to  all  mankind  without  diltinCtion. 

Phoroneus,  the  fon  and  fuccefl'or  of  Inachus,  is  faid  to 
have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught  them  the 
ufe  of  fome  new  inventions.  This  circumftance  raifed 
his  character  fo  high  among  the  favage  aborigines  of  the 
country,  that  fucceeding  3ges  deemed  him  the  firft  of 
men.  Pelafgus  obtained  the  like  character,  becaufe  he 
taught  the  Arcadians  to  live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  fagus , 
to  build  fheds  to  fhelter  them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make 
garments  ot  the  (kins  of  fvvine. 

But  what  clearly  deinonftrates  the  unpoliflied  character 
of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks  is,  the  extravagant  honours 
iavillied  by  them  upon  the  inventors  of  ufeful  and  inge¬ 
nious  arts.  Molt  of  thefe  were  advanced  to  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  became  the  objeCls  of  religious  wo l' (hip  to  fuc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  The  family  of  the  Titans  alfords  a 
moft  linking  inftance  of  this  fpecies  of  adulation.  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Juno,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Diana,  &c.  fprung  from 
this  family.  By  the  ufeful  inventions  which  thefe  per- 
lonages  communicated  to  the  uncultivated  nations  of 
Greece,  they  obtained  fuch  lading  and  luch  extravagant 
honours,  that  they  juftled  out  the  (idereal  divinities  of  the 
country,  and  poilefled  their  high  rank  as  long  as  Paga- 
nifm  prevailed  in  thofe  regions. 

While  matters  were  in  this  fituation  with  refpect  to 
the  primitive  Ior.im,  or  Greeks,  a  new  colony  arrived  in 
thofe  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  confiderably  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  The  people  who  compofed  this  colony 
were  called  Pelafgi ;  concerning  whofe  origin,  country, 
character,  and  adventures,  much  lias  been  written,  and 
many  different  opinions  exhibited  by  the  learned.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  arguments 
and  fyftems  ;  we  (hall  only  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  they  were  natives  either  of  Egypt 
or  Phcenicia.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft  people  who  in  fome 
degree  civilized  the  lavages  of  ancient  Greece  ;  and,  whe¬ 
ther  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian  (hepherds,  it  will  make 
little  difference  as  to  their  language ;  every  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  refearch  is  convinced  that  thofe  three  nations,  ef- 
pecially  at  that  early  period,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  He¬ 
brew.  The  Pelafgi,  then,  muft  have  fpoken  a  dialed!  of 
that  language  when  they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  undergone  feveral  changes,  and  acquired  fome 
new  modifications,  during  fo  many  years  as  had  palled 
fince  they  began  to  be  a  leparate  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Some  monuments  Hill  extant 
prove  this  fad  beyond  all  contradiction.  As  thefe  people 
incorporated  with  the  aborigines  of  Greece,  the  remains 
of  the  original  language  of  mankind,  or  at  leaf!  fo  much 
of  it  as  had  been  retained  by  them,  gradually  coalefced 
with  that  of  the  new  iettlers.  From  this,  we  think,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  colonills  from 
the  ealt,  the  language  now  current  among  the  two  united 
tribes  mult  have  been  a  dialed  of  the  Phoenician,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Hebrew,  See.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Herodotus  affirms 
that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time  fpoke  a  barbarous  language, 
«|uitc  unintelligible  to  the  modern  Greeks. 
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The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  language  of 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  and 
that  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period,  feems  to 
be  this:  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  hiltorian,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  had,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  many  changes, 
and  received  vaft  improvements  ;  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  were  now 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ftate,  had  remained  ftationary,  and 
was  then  juft  in  the  fame  predicament  in  which  it  had 
been  perhaps  a  century  after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  the  Pelafgi,  as  was  obferved  above,  were  a  people 
highly  civilized  and  well  inftxuded  in  the  various  arts  at 
that  time  known  in  the  eaftern  world,  they  were  fkiiled 
in  agriculture,  architecture,  mufic,  Sec.  The  prefumption 
then  is,  that  they  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  alpha¬ 
betical  writing.  This  moft  ufeful  art  was  well  known  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  emigrated  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  that  they  did  not  export  this 
art  as  well  as  the  others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  imagines  that  the  Pelafgi  knew  not  the  ufe  of  alpha¬ 
betical  letters,  but  that  they  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers;  that  thofe  letters  were  af¬ 
terwards  called  Pelafgic,  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft: 
people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This  account  mult 
go  to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  fince  very  foon  after  he 
acknowledges  that  Linus  wrote  the  exploits  of  the  firft: 
Bacchus  and  feveral  other  romantic  fables  in  Pelafgic  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  that  Orpheus,  and  Pronapides  the  mafter  of 
Homer,  employed  the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenobius 
likewife  informs  us  that  Cadmus  (lew  Linus  for  teaching 
characters  differing  from  liis.  Thefe  letters  could  be  none 
other  than  the  Pelafgic. 

Paufanias,  in  his  Attics,  relates,  that  he  himfelf  faw  an 
infeription  upon  the  tomb  of  Coraebus,  who  lived  at  the 
time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Deuca¬ 
lion,  was  king  of  the  Argives.  This  infeription  then  was 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus ;  and  confequently  letters 
were  known  in  Greece  before  they  were  introduced  by 
this  chief.  It  likewife  appears,  from  Herodotus  himfelf, 
that  the  Ionians  were  in  pofleffion  of  alphabetical  charac¬ 
ters  before  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  “For  (fays 
he)  the  Ionians  having  received  letters  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  changing  the  figure  and  found  of  fome  of  them, 
ranged  them  with  their  own,  and  in  this  manner  continued 
to  ufe  them  afterwards.”  Lib.  i.  c.  58. 

Befides  thefe  hiftorical  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  Pelaf¬ 
gic  characters,  monuments  bearing  inferiptions  in  the 
lame  letters  have  been  difeovered  in  leveral  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troverfy.  What  characters  thefe  were  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
termined.  As  the  Pelafgi  emigrated  from  Arabia,  the 
prefumption  is  that  their  letters  were  Phoenician.  They 
are  faid  by  Dr.  Swinton  to  have  been  thirteen  in  number, 
whereas  the  Phoenician  alphabet  conlifts  of  fixteen.  The 
three  additional  letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  people  after  the  Pelafgi  had  left  the  eaftern  quarters. 
The  Phoenician  letters  imported  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  contexture,  unfavourable 
to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unpleafant  to  the  fight.  Be¬ 
fides,  the  Phoenician  characters  had  not  as  yet  received 
their  names;  and  accordingly  the  Romans,  who  derived 
their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelafgi,  had  no  names  for 
theirs.  The  probability  is,  that  prior  to  this  era  the  Pe¬ 
lafgic  letters  had  not  been  diftinguiflied  by  names.  They 
were  of  courfe  no  other  than  the  original  letters  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  firft  uncouth  and  irregular  form  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  they  eafily  gave  way  to  the  Gad  mean, 
which  were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better 
adapted  to  expedition. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Ionim  incor¬ 
porated,  living  under  the  fame  laws,  fpeaking  the  fame 
language,  and  ufing  the  fame  letters.  But  another  nation, 
and  one  too  of  vaft  extent  and  populoufnefs,  had  at  an 
early  period  taken  pofleffion  of  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
country  afterwards  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Hellas ,  or 
*  Greece. 
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Greece.  The  Thracians  wei*e  a  greSt  and  mighty  nation ; 
inferior  to  none  except  the  Indians,  fays  the  father  of 
Grecian  hiftory.  Thefe  people  at  a  very  early  period,  had 
extended  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  that  country. 
They  were,  in  ancient  times,  a  learned  and  polifhed  na¬ 
tion.  From  them,  in  fucceeding  ages,  the  Greeks  learned 
many  ufeful  and  ornamental  fciences.  Orpheus  the  mu- 
fician,  the  legiflator,  the  poet,  the  philofopher,  and  the 
divine,  is  known  to  have  been  of  Thracian  extraction. 
Thamyris  and  Linus  were  his  difciples,  and  highly  re- 
fpedted  among  the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  That  thefe  people  fpoke  the  fame  language  with 
the  Greeks,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  connection 
between  them  and  thefe  Thracian  bards.  The  Thracian 
language,  then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  in  a  great 
proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  remains  of  the  Thraciart  dialed  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  it  and  the  Chal¬ 
dean.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Thracians,  Getre, 
and  Daci  or  Davi,  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language.  The 
Goths,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  lower  em¬ 
pire,  were  the  defendants  of  the  Getse  and  Daci,  and  con- 
fequently  retained  the  dialed  of  their  anceftors.  The 
reader,  therefore,  muft  not  be  furprifed,  if,  in  tracing,  the 
materials  of  which  the  Greek  language  is  compofed,  vve 
Ihould  fometimes  have  recourfe  to  the  remains  of  the  Go¬ 
thic. 

We  have  now  found  out  three  branches  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  that  of  the  Ionim,  or  Aborigines,  that  of  the 
Pelafgic  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Thracians.  Thele  three, 
we  imagine,  were  only  dialeds  of  the  very  fime  original 
tongue. 

Some  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cadmus, 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,,  and  a  fojourner  in  Phoenicia,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Breotia  with  a  multitude  of  followers.  This  co¬ 
lony-chief  and  his  countrymen  introduced  letters  and  fe¬ 
deral  other  ufeful  improvements  into  the  country  in  quef- 
tion.  As  thefe  people  were  natives  of  Phoenicia  and  its 
environs,  their  alphabet  was  that  of  their  native  country, 
confining  of  fixteen  letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alpha¬ 
bet  was  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew, 
has  been  fo  often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  this  and  the  former  century,  that  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  it  in  this  thort  inquiry. 
The  Phoenicians,  as  is  generally  known,  wrote  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  characters  inverted,  exactly 
referable  the  other.  The  names  of  the  Cad  mean  charac¬ 
ters  are  Syrian,  which  fliows  the  near  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  that  language  and  the  Phoenician.  They  Hand 
thus:  alpha ,  betha,  gamla,  delta,  & c.  The  Syrians  afed  to 
add  a  to  the  Hebrew  vocables  ;  hence  alph  becomes  al¬ 
pha,  beth,  betha  or  beta,  See.  In  the  Cadmean  alphabet 
we  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof  that 
this  was  the  practice  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  age  of  Cad¬ 
mus  ;  and  this  very  circumftance  furnilhes  a  prefump- 
tion  that  the  Jews  did  the  fame  at  the  fame  period.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters,  which 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little  from  thofe 
ef  the  Pelafgi.  The  four  double  letters  0,  tp,  |,  are  faid 
to  have  been  added  by  Palamedes  about  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  of  Troy.  Simonides  is  generally  luppofed  to 
have  added  the  letters  £,  jj,  ■J'  j  though  it  appears  by  fome 
ancient  inferiptions  that  fome  of  thefe  letters  were  ufed 
before  the  days  of  Palamedes  and  Simonides. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456  feven  brazen  tables  were 
difeovered  at  Eugubium,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  the  Appen- 
nines,  of  which  five  were  written  in  Pelafgic  or  Etruf- 
can  characters,  and  two  in  Latin.  The  firft  of  thefe 
tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed  about  168  years 
after  the  taking  of  Trov,  or  12.06  years  before  Chrift.  By 
comparing  the  infeription  on  thefe  tables  with  the  old 
Ionic  characters,  the  curious  have  been  enabled  to  difeo- 
ver  the  refemblance.  The  old  Ionic  character,  written 
from  right  to  left,  continued  in  general  ufe  for  feveral 
.centuries;  It  was  compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelafgic 
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characters,  with  fomd  variations  of  form,  pofition,  and 
found.  The  Athenians  continued  to  ufe  this  character 
till  the  year  of  Rome  350.  The  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  and  this  quickly  became  the  reign¬ 
ing  mode.  After  the  old  Ionic  was  laid  afide,  the  bouf- 
tropedon  came  into  cultom,  which  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  as  the  ox  does  with  the  plough.  They  carried 
the  line  forward  from  the  left,  and  then  back  to  the  right. 
The  words  were  all  placed  dole  together;  and  few  final  1 
letters  were  ufed  before  the  fourth  century.  If  our  curi¬ 
ous  readers  would  wilh  to  know  more  of  letters  and  al¬ 
phabets,  we  muft  remit  them  to  Chifhul,  Morton,  Poftel- 
lus,  the  great  Montfaucon,  Gebelin,  Aftle,  &c. 

The  original  materials  of  the  Greek  tongue  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  rough  and  difeordant,  as  we  have  deferibed 
them  above.  They  had  been  collected  from  different 
quarters,  were  the  produce  of  different  countries,  and 
had  been  imported  at  very  diftant  periods.  It  would 
therefore  be  an  entertaining,  if  not  an  inftruCling,  (pecu¬ 
lation,  if  it  were  poffible  to  difeover  by  what  men,  and  by 
what  means,  this  wonderful  fabric  was  founded,  erected, 
and  carried  to  perfection.  The  writers  of  Greece  afford 
us  no  light.  Foreigners  were  unacquainted  with  that  ori¬ 
ginally  infignificant  canton.  Every  thing  beyond  Homer 
is  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  Orpheus  is  indeed  reported 
to  have  compofed  poems;  but  thefe  were  loon  obliterated 
by  the  hand  of  time.  The  verfes  now  aferibed  to  that 
philofophical  hero  are  none  of  his.  Linus  wrote,  in  the 
Pelafgic  dialed,  the  achievements  of  the  firft  Bacchus; 
Thamyris  the  Thracian  wrote  ;  and  Pronapides  the  maf- 
ter  of  Homer  was  a  celebrated  poet.  The  works  of  all 
thefe  bards  did  not  long  furvive;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  highly  polifhed  even  more 
early  than  the  age  in  which  thefe  worthies  flourifhed, 
Homer,  no  doubt,  imitated  their  produdions,  and  fome 
are  of  opinion  that  he  borrowed  liberally  from  them.  The 
Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  original  charader  of  their 
language,  than  of  the  original  charader  and  complexion 
of  their  progenitors.  They  allowed,  indeed,  that  their 
language  was  originally  barbarous  and  uncouth  ;  but  by 
what  means  or  by  what  peifons  it  was  polifhed,  enriched, 
and  finally  arranged,  was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fecret. 

We  have  already  demonftrated  that  the  Ionim,  or  abo¬ 
rigines  of  Greece,  were  a  race  of  barbarians  ;  that  confe- 
quently  their  language,  or  rather  their  jargon,  was  of  the 
fame  contexture.  The  Pelafgi  found  both  the  people  and 
their  fpeech  in  this  uncultivated  date.  Thefe  people  ar¬ 
rived  in  Greece  about  the  year  before  Chrift  1760.  It 
was  then  that  the  language  of  Greece  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer  the  work  feems  to  have 
been  completed.  Nothing  of  confequence  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  original  ftock.  The  Pelafgi,  as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore,  arrived  in  Greece  B.  C.  1760.  Homer  is  thought  to 
have  been  born  B.C.  1041  ;  confequently,  the  cultivation 
of  the  Greek  tongue  was  completed  in  a  period  of  about 
700  years.  But,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Orpheus,  Li¬ 
nus,  Thamyris,  &c.  wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they 
certainly  did,  that  language  had  arrived  nearly  at  the 
ftandard  of  perfection  two  centuries  before  ;  by  which 
computation  the  period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  ltationary 
point  is  reduced  to  500  years.  But,  as  the  Pelafgi  were  a 
colony  of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow  them  one  century 
at  leaft  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives,  and  to 
communicate  their  language,  laws,  manners,  and  habits, 
to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this  deduction  wc 
fhall  reduce  the  terra  of  cultivation  to  lefs  than  four  cen¬ 
turies. 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agitated  by  tu¬ 
mults  and  infurreCtions.  That  country  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  independent  Hates,  which  were  perpetually 
engaged  in  quarrels  and  competitions.  The  profeflion  of 
arms  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
fervation  of  the  ftate;  and  the  man  of  conduct  and  prowefs 
was  honoured  as  a  demi-god,  and  his  exploits  tranfinitted 
with  eclat.,  to  pqfterity.  The  Greek  tongue  was  then 
%  z  rough 
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rough  and  unpolifhect ;  becanfe,  like  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  braveft  men  were  more  difpofed  to  act  than  to  fpeak. 
Every  language  will  take  its  colour  from  the  temper  and 
charafler  of  thofe  who  employ  it ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would  have 
continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as  it  had 
been  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi. 

There  lias  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half-civilized 
people  a  defcription  of  men  whofe  profellion  it  has  been 
to  frequent  the  houfes  or  palaces  of  the  great,  in  order  to 
celebrate  their  achievements,  or  tbofe  of  their  anceltors, 
in  the  fublimeft  (trains  of  heroic  poetry.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Germans  had  their  bards ,  the  Gauls  their 
fads,  the  Scandinavians  their  fcalds,  the  Ivi(h  tht\r  fileas, 
all  retained  for  that  very  purpofe.  They  lived  with  their 
chieftains  or  patrons;  attended  them  to  battle;  were  wit- 
neffes  of  their  heroic  deeds;  animated  them  with  martial 
(trains ;  and  celebrated  their  prowefs,  if  they  proved  vic¬ 
torious  ;  or,  if  they  fell,  railed  the  fong  of  woe,  and 
chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepulchres.  Thefe 
bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mulicians.  Their  per- 
fons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable.  They  attended  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments,  and  appeared  in  all  national  conven¬ 
tions.  The  chief  of  them  were  employed  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  ;  and  the  lei's  illuftrious,  like  our  minftrels  of 
old,  ftrolled  about  from  place  to  place,  and  exerciled  their 
functions  wherever  they  found  employment.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  numerous  tribe  of  men  of  the 
very  fame  defcription,  who  were  at  once  poets  and  mufi- 
cians,  and  whofe  office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of 
the  great,  and  to  tranfmit  their  exploits  to  poiterity  in 
the  molt  exaggerated  encomiums.  Thefe  poetical  va¬ 
grants  were  ftyled  aofo i,  or  fongfters.  Some  of  thefe  lived 
in  the  houfes  of  great  men  ;  while  others,  lefs  (kilful  or 
lefs  fortunate,  ltrolled  about  tire  country  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed.  The  more  illuftrious  of  thefe,  who  were 
retained  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  certainly  the 
firft  improvers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Among 
the  Hebrews  we  find  the  firft  poetical  compofitions  were 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  Pagans  the 
fame  praftice  was  eftablilhed.  In  Greece,  when  all  was 
confufion  and  dc-vaftation,  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
field  facred  and  inviolable.  There  the  acAoi  improved 
their  talents,  and  formed  religious  anthems  on  thofe  very 
models  which  their  progenitors  had  chanted  in  the  eaft. 
The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  yet  rugged  and  unmel¬ 
lowed  -.  their  firft  care  was  to  render  it  more  loft  and  more 
flexible.  They  enriched  it  with  vocables  fuited  to  the 
offices  ©f  religion  ;  and  thefe,  we  imagine,  were  chiefly 
•imported  from  the  eaft.  Homer  every  where  mentions  a 
diftinffion  between  the  language  of  gods  and  men.  The 
language  of  gods  imports  the  oriental  terms  retained  in 
the  temples,  and  ufed  in  treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligion;  the  language  of  men  intimates  the  ordinary  civil 
dialect  which  fprung  from  the  mixed  dialects  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  priefts,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  this 
noble  and  important  purpofe.  From  this  fource  the  drol¬ 
ling  aci&oi  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  and  from  thefe 
la  ft  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  the  polifhed  ftyle. 
To  thefe  cuoiooi  of  the  fuperior  order  we  would  afcribe 
thofe  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  in¬ 
quiry,  by  which  the  Greek  tongue  acquired  that  variety 
and  flexibility,  from  which  two  qualities  it  has  derived  a 
great  (hare  of  that  eafe,  beauty,  and  verlatility,  by  which 
it  now  furpaffes  mod  other  languages. 

We  are  told  that  the  pradlice  of  writing  in  verfe  was 
antecedent  to  the  date  of  profaic  compofition.  Here,  then, 
the  aoioci  and  the  minifters  of  religion  chiefly  difplayed 
their  (kill  and  difcernment.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of 
dhort  and  long  fyllables;  by  a  jumSlion  of  confonants 
which  naturally  Hide  into  each  other;  by  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rhythm,  or  harmony  refulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  fyllables  of  the  whole  line,  they  completed 
Vhe  metrical  tone  of  the  verfe,  guided  by  that  delicacy  of 
mufical  feeling  of  which  they  were  pofleffed  before  rules 


of  profody  were  known  among  men.  Verfes,  however* 
were  as  yet  clumfy  and  irregular,  as  the  quantity  of  vowels 
was  not  duly  afcertained,  and  the  collifion  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  confonants  not  always  avoided.  Probably  thefe- 
primitive  verfes  differed  as  widely  from  the  finiftied  (trains 
of  Homer  and  his  fucceffors,  as  thofe  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenfer  do  from  the  fmooth  polifhed  lines  of  Dryden  and 
Pope. 

The  Grecian  poets,  however,  enjoyed  another  advan¬ 
tage  which  that  clafs  of  waiters  have  feldom  pofleffed, 
which  arofe  from  the  different  dialects  into  which  their 
language  was  divided.  All  thofe  dialedts  were  adopted 
indifferently  by  the  prince  of  poets;  a  circumftance  which 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  word  from  any  dia¬ 
led:,  provided  it  fuited  his  purpofe.  This,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  rendered  verfification  eafy,  diffufed  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  over  his  compofition.  He  even  accommo¬ 
dated  words  from  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum,  to 
the  purpofes  of  his  verfification.  Befides,  the  laws  of 
quantity  u’ere  not  then  clearly  afcertained  ;  a  circumftance 
which  afforded  him  another  convenience.  Succeeding 
poets  did  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  and  confequently 
have  been  more  circumfcribed  both  in  their  didion  and 
numbers. 

The  Greek  language,  as  is  generally  known,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  many  different  dialeds.  Every  fept,  or  petty 
canton,  had  fome  peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  which  diftin- 
guilhed  it  from  the  others.  There  were,  however,  four 
different  dialedical  variations  which  carried  it  overall  the 
others.  Thefe  were  the  Attic,  Ionic,  Alolic,  and  Do¬ 
ric.  Thefe  four  dialeds  originated  from  the  different 
countries  in  the  eaft  from  which  the  tribes  refpedively 
emigrated.  The  Attics  confrfted,  ift,  of  the  barbarous 
aborigines;  zd,  of  an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian. 
Sa'ites  ;  3d,  a  branch  of  Ionians  from  the  coaft  of  Palef- 
tine.  Thefe  laft  formed  the  old  Ionian  dialect,  from  which 
fprung  the  Attic  and  modern  Ionic.  The  iEolians  emi¬ 
grated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  fame  coaft  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  were  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites, 
and  confequently  different  in  dialed  from  the  turn  firft- 
mentioned  colonies.  The  Dores  fprang  from  an  unpo¬ 
lifhed  race  of  purple-fifhers  on  the  fame  coaft,  and  confe¬ 
quently  fpoke  a  dialed  more  coarfe  and  ruftic  than  any 
of  the  reft.  Thefe  four  nations  emigrated  from  different 
regions  ;  a  circumftance  which  probably  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  different  dialeds  by  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  diftinguifhed.  It  is  impoffible  in  this  fhort  (ketch 
to  exhibit  an  exad  view  of  the  diftinguifhing  features  of 
each  dialed.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  a  few  ob- 
fervations. 

The  Athenians,  being  an  adive,  briflc,  volatile,  race, 
delighted  in  contradions.  Their  ftyle  was  molt  exqui- 
fttely  polifhed.  The  mod  celebrated  authors  who  wrote 
in  that  dialed  were  Plato,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  De- 
mofthenes,  and  the  other  orators  ;  ftEfchylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  Menander,  Diphilus,  with  the 
other  comic  and  tragic  poets.  That  dialed  was  either 
ancient  or  modern.  The  ancient  Attic  was  the  fame  with 
the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  was  faid,  was  the  ancient  Attic  ;  but, 
when  that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica,  and  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  they  mingled  with  the  Carians 
and  Pelafgi,  and  of  courfe  adopted  a  number  of  their  vo¬ 
cables.  They  were  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  diffolute, 
people  ;  of  courfe  their  ftyle  was  indeed  eafy  and  flowing, 
but  verbofe,  redundant,  and  without  nerves.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer;  and  after  him  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  writers  on  every  fubjeft  have  ufed  the 
fame  dialed!,  fuch  as  Herodotus  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  cele¬ 
brated  hiftorian  ;  Ctefias  of  Cnidus,  the  hiftorian  of  Per- 
fia.and  India;  Hecatseus  of  Miletus;  Megafthenes  the 
hiftorian,  who  lived  under  Seleucus  Nicator ;  Hippocrates, 
the  celebrated  phyfician  of  Coos  ;  Hellanicus,  the  hifto¬ 
rian  often  mentioned  with  honour  by  Polybius  ;  Ana¬ 
creon  of  Teia,  Alcaeus,  Sappho  of  Lelbos,  excellent  poets ; 
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PRerecydes  Syrtis  the  philofopher,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  perfons  of  the  fame  profellion,  whom  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  mention  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Aiolfc  and  Doric  were  originally  cognate  dialects. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnefus  and  fettled  in 
that  peninfula,  they  incorporated  with  the  H£olians,  and 
their  two  dialefts  blended  into  one  produced  the  new  Do¬ 
ric.  The  original  Dores  inhabited  a  rugged  mountainous 
region  about  Offa  and  Pindus,  and  fpoke  a  rough  unpo- 
liflied  language  fimilar  to  the  foil  which  they  inhabited. 
Andreas  Schottus,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Poetry,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  50.  proves,  from  an  old  manufcript  of  Theocritus, 
that  there  were  two  dialects  of  the  Doric  tongue,  the  one 
ancient  and  the  other  modern  ;  that  this  poet  employed 
the  Ionic  and  the  modern  Doric  ;  that  the  old  Doric  dialefl 
was  rough  and  cumbrous  ;  but  that  Theocritus  adopted 
the  new,  as  being  more  foft  and  mellow.  A  prodigious 
Humber  of  poets  and  philofophers  wrote  in  this  dialed!, 
fuch  as  Epicharmus  the  poet ;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rhe- 
gium  ;  Corinna  the  poeteft  of  Thefpis,  or  Thebes,  or  Co¬ 
rinth,  who  bore  away  the  prize  of  poetry  from  Pindar  5 
Erynna  a  poetefs  of  Lefbos  ;  Mofcus  the  poet  of  Syracufe; 
Sappho  the  poetefs  of  Mitylene;  Pindarus  of  Thebes,  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets;  Archimedes  of  Syracufe,  the  re¬ 
nowned  mathematician  ;  and  almolt  all  the  Pythagorean 
philofophers.  Few'  hillorians  wrote  in  that  dialed!  ;  or,  if 
they  did,  their  works  have  not  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Moll  of  the  hymns  lung  in  temples  of  the  gods  were  com- 
poled  in  Doric  ;  a  circuinftance  which  evinces  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  that  dialed!,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves 
its  affinity  to  the  oriental  liandard. 

After  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  polilhed 
by  the  Heps  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  con- 
fcious  of  the  fuperior  excellency  of  their  own  language, 
the  Greeks,  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  ftigmatized  every 
nation  which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the  con¬ 
temptuous  title  of  barbarians.  Such  was  the  delicacy  of 
their  pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  endure  the  un¬ 
tutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called  SagGagotpwv cu. 
This  extreme  delicacy  produced  three  very  pernicious  ef- 
fedis.  ill.  It  induced  them  to  metamorphofe,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  mangle,  foreign  names,  in  order  to  reduce 
their  found  to  the  Grecian  liandard..  2d.  It  prevented 
their  learning  the  languages  of  the  eall,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  re- 
■eords,  annals,  antiquities,  laws,  cultoms,  &c.  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  thofe  countries,  in  comparifon  of  whom  the  Greeks 
themfelves  were  of  yelterday,  and  knew  nothing.  By  this 
unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  even  we  who  derive  all 
the  little  knowledge  of  antiquity  we  poflefs  through  the 
channel  of  their  writings,  have  fullered  an  irreparable  in¬ 
jury.  By  their  transformation  of  oriental  names,  they 
have  in  a  manner  Hopped  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  hiltories  of  Europe  and  Alia.  This  appears 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  Ctefias’s  Perfian  hillory, 
from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  all  the  other  Grecian 
writers  who  have  occafion  to  mention  the  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Periians.  3d.  It  deprived  them  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  etymology  of  their  own  language, 
without  which  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  underhand 
its  words,  phrafeology,  and  idioms,  to  the  bottom.  We 
mentioned  Plato’s  Cratylus  above.  In  that  dialogue,  the 
divine  philofopher  endeavours  to  inveliigate  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  only  a  few  Greek  words.  His  deductions  are  ab- 
folutely  childilh,  and  little  fuperior  to  the  random  con¬ 
jectures  of  a  fchool-boy.  Varro,  the  moll  learned  of  all 
the  Romans,  has  not  been  more  fuccel'sful.  Both  Hum¬ 
bled  on  the  very  threlhold  of  that  ufeful  fcience;  and  a 
l'cholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  days  knows 
more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  noble  languages,  than  the 
greatell  adepts  among  the  natives  did  in  theirs.  The  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  Greek  primitives  from  the  oriental  tongues 
will,  in  general,  fet  afide  as  nugatory  and  erroneous  the 
derivations  of  the  ancient  fcholialts,  and  of  thofe  modern 
lexicographers  who  have  adopted  their  explanations. 
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Thefe  fcholiafis  and  grammarians  arc  valuable  as  ex¬ 
pounders  of  the  Greek  text;  but,  as  they  were  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  oriental  tongues,  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  w’ords  thence  derived  are  often  frivolous  in 
the  extreme-  It  is  neceffary  to  juftify  this  atfertion  by  a 
few  examples.  AitMuria,,  a  hedge  or  fence,  occurs  in  Theo¬ 
critus,  Idyl.  i.  47.  and  the  fcholiaft  derives  it  from  aiy.a, 
blood  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  pafs  through  fuch  a  fence  are 
made  to  bleed.  This  derivation,  nugatory  as  it  appears, 
is  adopted  by  Hedericus  in  his  Lexicon  ;  whereas  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  the  Hebrew  amez,  to  itrengthen,  to  fee u re, 

and  thence  applied  to  a  hedge,  which  by  furrounding  de¬ 
fends  a  place.  On  the  fame  principle  x/,7ro?,  a  garden,  the 
origin  of  which  neither  Hedericus  nor  any  of  the  ancient 
fcholialts,  we  believe,  have  attempted  to  unfold,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Fpp,  /iopk,  to  furround  ;  hence  the  term  de¬ 
noted  a  place  lurrounded  or  fecured  as  a  garden  is.  Len- 
nep  indeed  derives  it  from  hutto*,,  breath,  a  word  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpofe.  The  word  j3ov^ua,  a  fountain, 
(Theocritus,  Idyl.  vii.  10.)  is  derived  by  the  fcholiaft 
from  the  particle  {Sou ,  an  ox,  and  g.w,  to  flow,  becaufe  it 
refembles  the  noitrils  of  an  ox  ;  whereas  l3o'jgna  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Hebrew  baar,  or  "pQ  bur,  a  fountain. 

The  Greek  fcholia,  annexed  to  every  author,  abound  with 
fuch  puerilities  as  the  above  ;  nor  is  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  to  be  excepted,  though  the  Greek  lexicogra-. 
pliers  have  fought  for  no  better  or  more  rational  guides  in 
their  inquiries  after  the  origin  of  the  words  which  they 
explain.  Hemtterufe,  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken,  Villoifon, 
Lennep,  Scheid,  are  indeed  juftly  celebrated  among  mo¬ 
dern  critics  for  their  refearches  into  the  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Their  theories  contain  many 
valuable  obfervations  on  the  analogy  by  which  that  lan¬ 
guage  grew  from  comparatively  few  radicals  to  its  prefent 
complicated  form  ;  but  their  fyftem  of  etymologies  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  for  the  mol!  part,  fanciful  and  erroneous ;  be¬ 
caufe  in  no  inflanee,  or  at  leal!  in  very  few  inftances,  have 
they  fought  the  Greek  terms  in  the  languages  of  the  Eat!,, 
whence  afl'u redly  they  had  been  derived.  Hemtterufe  de¬ 
rives  ©eos,  Deus,  from  the  verb  Sew,  to  run,  to  difpofe  5. 
while  its  real  origin,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Hebrew  and. 
Arabic  zae,  pronounced  in  the  latter  language  dhao, 

to  fliine.  The  Chaldeans  reprefented  the  Supreme  Good 
under  the  figure  of  light ;  and  to  this  reprelentation  the 
facred  writer  feems  to  allude,  when  he  fays  that  God  is 
light.  Scheid  derives  -rsga?,  an  omen,  from  te^w,  tero,  to 
wear,  becaufe  omens,  lays  he,  oblerant,  quaf,  five  fupore 
perccllant,  enecent  que  morlales.  But  the  word  is  the  He¬ 
brew  ■m  teer,  a  bird,  divination,  which  was  taken  from 
birds.  The  fame  writer  will  have  tekSw,  or  t esQa,  to  eat, 
to  have  come  from  tevu,  or  nivui,  to  llretch,  though  far 
more  naturally  it  points  to  the  Perfian  "U”T,  dend,  a  tooth ; 
and  hence  tivSu  primarily  meant,  to  cut  with  the  teeth. 
The  Hebrew  “inih  zer,  to  fliine,  to  fcorch,  gave  birth  to 
dry  ;  but  Villoifon  fooliflily  derives  it  from  |ew,  ra- 
dcre.  The  fame  critic  as  wifely  traces  |tAo»  to  the  fame 
root,  becaufe,  fays  he,  Lignum  ft  ad  radendum  aptum.  Bus 
its  origin  is  evidently  Pti/K,  a  grove,  hence  wood, 

and  by  dropping  the  fir  It  vowel  leXoi/,  and  by  tranfpofi- 
tion  aXccij,  a  grove,  or  foretl.  This  is  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  etymologiits  have,  by  certain 
analogies,  founded  on  their  own  fancies  rather  than  on 
the  real  Hrufture  of  the  Greek  tongue,  yoked  together 
under  one  common  root  words  the  mod  foreign  to  each 
other. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They 
learned  thofe  modifications  of  voice  by  practice  from  their 
infancy;  and  we  are  allured  by  good  authority,  that  in 
pronunciation  they  obferve  them  to  this  day.  The  accen¬ 
tual  marks  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a  famous 
grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  Epi- 
phanes,  who  was  the  firit  likewife  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
invented  punctuation.  Accentual  marks,  however,  were 
not  in  common  ufjs  till  about  the  feventh  century  at 
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which  time  they  are  found  in  manufcripts.  If  our  curi¬ 
ous  readers  would  wifh  to  enter  into  the  theory  of  accents, 
we  nuift  remit  them  to  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  lib.  2. 
&nd  to  Mr.  Fofter’s  Effay  on  the  different  Mature  of  Accent 
and  Quantity.  And  the  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  will 
endeavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thfe  books 
after  mentioned.  Aril’totle’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  book 
Pe  Interpretatione,  cfpecially  with  Ammonius’s  Commen¬ 
tary.  Ammonius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by 
far  the  molt  acute  of  all  the  ancient  grammarians.  Dion. 
Halic.  De  Struclura  Orationis,  where,  amidfl  abundance 
of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations,  will  be  found  the 
true  pronunciaion  of  the  Greek  letters.  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  De  Elocutione ;  a  fhort  eiTay,  but  replete  with  in- 
ftrutiion  concerning  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  and 
members  in  fentences.  Longinus,  the  prince  of  critics, 
whofe  remains  are  above  commendation.  Theodoras  Gaza 
and  the  other  refugees  from  Conflantinople,  who  found 
an  hofpitable  reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the 
Medici,  and  whole  learned  labours  in  their  native  lan¬ 
guage  once  more  revived  learning  and  good  tafte  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thefe,  with  fome  other  critics  of  lefs  celebrity,  but 
equal  utility,  will  unlock  all  the  treafures  of  Grecian  eru¬ 
dition,  without  however  difclofing  the  fource  from  which 
they  flowed.  To  thefe  one  might  add  a  few  celebrated 
moderns,  fuch  as  Monf.  Fourmont  the  Elder,  Monf. 
Gebelin,  Abbe  Pezron,  Salmafius,  and  efpecially  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  induftrious  lord  Monbcddo. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Greek  language,  even  before  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  erefted  ;  at  which  period,  indeed,  it  became  in 
a  manner  univerfal,  much  more  than  ever  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  could  accomplifh,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Greece,  originally  Flellas,  was  a 
region  of  fmall  extent,  and  yet  fent  out  many  numerous 
colonies  into  different  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  colonies 
■carried  their  native  language  along  with  them,  and  itt- 
duftrioufly  diffufed  it  wherever  they  formed  a  fettlement. 
The  Iones,  ^Eoles,  and  Dores,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all 
the  weft  and  north-welt  coaft  of  the  Leffer  Alia  and  the 
adjacent  iflands  ;  and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned 
that  polilhed  language.  The  Greek  colonies  extended 
themfelves  along  the  louth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea  as  far 
as  Sinope,  now  Trebifond,  and  all  the  way  from  the  weft 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor;  though  many  cities  of  barbarians  lay 
between,  the  Greek  tongue  was  underftood  and  generally 
fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and  fafliion.  There  were  Greek 
cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  very 
caftera  point,  and  perhaps  beyond  even  thofe  limits;  like- 
wife  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  or  Crim  Tartary  ;  and 
even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  &c. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  was  carefully  propagated  among  the  barbarians 
who  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks.  A  great  part 
of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  with  Greek  cities  on 
both  coafts  ;  fo  that  the  country  was  denominated  Magna 
Grsecia.  Here  the  Greek  tongue  univerfally  prevailed. 
In  Sicily  it  was  in  a  manner  vernacular.  The  Ionians  had 
fent  a  colony  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Plammetichus  ; 
and  a  Greek  fettlement  had  been  formed  in  Cyrenia  many 
ages  before.  The  Phocians  had  built  Maflilia,  or  Mar- 
feilles,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where 
fome  remains  of  the  Greek  language  are  ftill  to  be  difeo- 
vered.  Csefar  tells  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii 
regifters  were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  no  lan¬ 
guage  ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fpread,  where  it  was  not 
propagated  by  the  law  of  conqueft. 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  itfelf,  except  in 
Epirus,  and  the  weftern  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  like- 
wife  fpoken  in  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic  iflands,  in  Candia 
or  Cr«te,  in  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  and  in 
Cyprus;  but  in  all  thefe  regions,  it  is  much  corrupted 
and  degenerated. 


We  ftiall  conclude  this  fe£Hon  with  a  brief  detail  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  ftages  and  variations  through  which 
this  noble  tongue  made  its  progrefs  from  the  age  of  Ho¬ 
mer  to  the  taking  of  Conflantinople,  B.  C.  1453  ;  a  period 
of  more  than  2000  years.  Homer  gave  the  Greek  poetry 
its  colour  and  confiftency,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  har¬ 
monized,  the  language.  It  feems,  from  the  coincidence 
of  epithets  and  cadence  in  Homer  and  Hefiod,  that  the 
Greek  heroic  verfe  was  formed  fpontaneoufly,  by  the  old 
ua iJoi,  and  that  Homer  and  his  firft  followers  adopted  their 
verfification.  The  Iliad  and  Odyffey  have  much  of  the 
air  of  extempore  compofitions ;  an  epithet  is  never  want¬ 
ing  to  fill  up  a  verfe ;  and  a  fet  of  expreflions  are  mecha¬ 
nically  annexed  to  fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recur¬ 
rence.  Flence  that  copioufnefs  and  wafte  of  words  in  the 
old  Greek  bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contrail  to  the  con- 
denied  and  laboured  compolition  of  Virgil.  The  Greek 
prole  was  of  a  more  difficult  ftruflure;  and  it  may  be  dif- 
tributed  into  different  ftvles  or  degrees  of  purity.  Of  the 
profe-authors  now  extant,  the  firft  and  bell  ftyle  is  that  of 
Herodotus,  and  of  Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind,  of 
Xenophon  in  the  pure  and  Ample,  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mofthenes  in  the  auftere.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  condu¬ 
cive  to  form  a  good  tafte  in  compofition  as  the  ftudy  of 
thefe  writers.  The  ftyle  of  Polybius  forms  a  new  epoch 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  language  :  it  was  the  idiotic 
or  popular  manner  of  expreflion,  efpecially  among  mili¬ 
tary  men,  in  his  time,  about  the  150th  Olympiad.  It  be¬ 
came  the  model  of  fucceeding  writers,  by  introducing  a 
Ample  unftudied  expreflion,  and  by  emancipating  them 
from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  refpedting  the 
cadence  and  choice  of  words.  The  ftyle  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  being  plain  and  popular,  frequently  refembles  that 
of  Polybius,  as  has  been  Ihown  by  Raphelius,  and  by 
Kirchmaier,  de  Parallelifmo  N.T.  et  Polybii,  1725.  Be¬ 
fore  this  hiftorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  formed  a  new 
or  Helleniftic  ftyle,  refulting  from  the  expreflion  of  ori¬ 
ental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words,  after  that  language 
had  loft  of  its  purity,  as  it  gained  in  general  ufe,  by  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander.  The  Helleniftic  is  the  language 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  the  New  Teftament, 
and  partly  of  Philo  and  Jofephus.  This  mixture  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  evangelifts  and  apoftles  is  one  credential  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  belt  of  all  books,  a  book  which 
could  not  have  been  written  but  by  Jewifh  authors  in  the 
firft  century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  bifliop  Warburton, 
Doflrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  Critics  lofe  their  labour  in 
attempting  to  adjult  the  Scripture- Greek  to  the  ftandard 
of  Atticilm.  The  difflion  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and 
geographers  of  the  Atignftan  age,  is  formed  on  that  of 
Polybius;  but  improved  and  modernized,  like  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  with  that  of  Claren¬ 
don  or  Bacon.  More  perfpicuous  than  refined,  it  was 
well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  as  were  then  written  by 
men  of  letters,  fuch  as  Dionylius,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo-, 
without  much  experience  or  rank  in  public  life.  The  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftyle  was  cultivated  in  the  Chriftian  fchools  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Conflantinople;  rank  and  luxu¬ 
riant,  full  of  oriental  idioms,  and  formed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  the  Septuagint  verfion.  Such  is,  for  inftance,  the 
ftyle  of  Eufebius.  After  him,  the  heft  Chriftian  writers 
polifhed  their  compofitions  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric  un¬ 
der  the  later  fophilts.  Hence  the  popular  and  flowing  pu¬ 
rity  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  who  has  more  good  lenfe  than 
Plato,  and  perhaps  as  many  good  words.  On  the  Greek 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  is  a  good  differtation  by 
Ducange,  De  Caufis  Corrupts  Grascitatis,  prefixed  to  his 
Gloffary,  together  with  Portius’s  Grammar  of  the  modern 
Greek.  This  lall  ftage  of  the  Greek  language  is  a  mifer- 
able  piclure  of  Turkifh  barbarifm.  And,  which  is  moft 
furprifing,  there  is  no  city  of  Greece  where  the  language 
is  more  differer.i  from  the  ancient  than  at  Athens.  The 
reafon  of  that  is,  becaufe  it  has  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  multitude  of  different  nations. 

Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hiftory  has  tianfmit- 
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^ted  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  for 
their  literary  accomplilhments,  as  well  as  acquaintance 
with  the  polite  arts,  as  the  Greeks;  nor  are  we  as  yet  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  language  poffeffed  of  fo  many  advantages, 
with  fo  few  defefts,  as  that  which  they  ufed,  and  which 
continues  (till  to  be  known  by  their  name.  The  original 
founds  of  the  Greek  language  are  the  moft  harmonious, 
and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  ear,  of  any  that  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  invented.  They  are  indeed  agreeable  to  every 
perfon  who  hears  them,  even  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  not  underftood;  whereas  almoft  all  other  languages, 
till  they  are  underftood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not 
yet  been  accuftomed  to  them,  jarring  and  difcordant.  This 
is  the  fundamental  excellence  of  that  juffly-admired  lan¬ 
guage;  nor  did  the  people  fail  to  improve  this  to  the  ut- 
moll  of  their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention. 
From  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  from  the  gaiety 
and  inventive  genius  of  the  people;  from  the  number  of 
free  ftates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  general  ltock  ;  and  from  the  natural  communication 
which  took  place  between  thefe  ftates,  which  excited  in 
the  ftrongeft  degree  the  talents  of  the  people;  it  acquired 
a  copioufnei's  unknown  to  any  ancient  language,  and  ex¬ 
celled  by  few  of  the  moderns.  In  point  of  harmony  of 
numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled;  and,  on  account  of 
the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which  from  the  caufes  above 
mentioned  it  acquired,  it  admits  of  perfeftion  in  a  greater 
number  of  particular  kinds  of  compofition  than  any  other 
language  known.  The  irrefiftible  force  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  impetuofity  of  Demofthenes  feem  not  more  natural  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms 
of  Plato’s  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  unadorned 
flmplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majeftic  pomp  of 
Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more  humble  drains 
of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  feftivity  of  Anacreon. 
Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofes,  when  we  perufe  any  of 
thefe  authors,  we  might  imagine  the  language  was  moft 
happily  adapted  for  his  particular  ftyle  alone.  The  fame 
powers  it  likewife,  in  a  great  meafure,  poffeffed  for  con- 
verfation  ;  and  the  dialogue  feems  not  more  natural  for 
the  dignity  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more 
eafy  tendernefs  of  Menander,  or  the  buffoonery  of  Arif- 
tophanes.  In  fhort,  the  powers  of  the  Greek  are  vaftly 
beyond  thofe  of  any  other  tongue.  Whatever  the  Greeks 
defcribe  is  always  felt,  and  almoft  feen ;  motion  and  mufic 
are  in  every  tone,  and  enthuftafm  and  enchantment  pof- 
fefs  the  mind. 

Of  the  LATIN,  and  its  DERIVATIVES. 

The  Latin  language,  like  every  other  fpoken  by  bar¬ 
barians,  was  in  its  beginning  rough  and  uncultivated. 
What  people  the  Romans  were,  is  a  point  in  which  anti¬ 
quarians  are  no.t  yet  agreed.  In  their  own  opinion  they 
were  fprung  from  the  Trojans;  Dion.  Halicar.  derives 
them  from  the  Greeks;  and  Plutarch  informs  us  that  fome 
people  imagined  that  they  were  fprung  from  the  Pelafgi. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  a  mixture  of  people  collected  out  of 
Latium  and  the  adjacent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  accidents 
had  drawn  together,  toeltablifh  themfelves  on  that  moun¬ 
tainous  region,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  property,  and 
plunder  that  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  compofed  of  Arcadians,  Sabines,  Latins,  Hetruf- 
cans,  Umbrians,  Ofcans,  Pelafgi,  & c.  and,  if  fo,  their  lan¬ 
guage  mult  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  different  clialeSs 
peculiar  to  all  thefe  difcordant  tribes.  The  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ought  then  to  be  a  mingled  mafs  of  the  Arcadian, 
that  is,  the  ALolian  Greek,  the  Pelafgic,  Hetrufcan,  and 
Celtic,  dialefts.  Thefe  jarring  elements,  like  the  people 
to  whom  they  belonged  refpectively,  gradually  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  produced  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Latin 
tongue. 

The  Arcadians  were  a  Pelafgic  tribe,  and  confequently 
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fpoke  a  dialef!  of  that  ancient  Greek  produced  by  the  co¬ 
alition  of  this  tribe  with  the  favage  aborigines  of  Greece. 
This  dialed!  was  the  ground-work  of  the  Latin.  Every 
fcholar  allows,  that  the  ASolian  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly 
tinftured  with  the  Pelafgic,  was  the  model  upon  which 
the  Latin  language  was  formed.  From  this  deduction  it 
appears,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is  much  more  ancient  than 
the  modern  Greek  ;  and  of  courfe  we  may  add,  that  the 
Greek,  as  it  ftood  before  it  was  thoroughly  polifhed,  bore 
a  very  near  refemblance  to  that  language.  Hence  vve  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  is  neceffary  in  order  to  underftand  the  Greek.  Let 
us  not  then  expedt  to  find  the  real  ingredients  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  the  academic  groves  of  Athens,  or  in  Smyrna, 
or  in  Rhodope,  or  in  Haunos  ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  fields  of  Laurentum. 

A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hetrufcan.  That  people  were  the  matters 
of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  facred.  From  them  they 
learned  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  method  of  arrang¬ 
ing  games  and  public  feftivals,  the  art  of  divination,  the 
interpretation  of  omens,  the  method  of  lufirations,  expia¬ 
tions,  See.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
the  Pelalgi  and  Hetrul'ci  were  the  fame  race  of  people ;  and, 
if  this  was  the  cafe,  their  languages  rnuft  have  differed  in 
dialed!  only. 

The  Hetrufci  were  varioufly  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  former  called  them  Tvg<rvm ;  which 
was  their  true  name,  for  they  adtually  emigrated  from 
Tarfliifh,  or  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor.  The  -H£o- 
lians  changed  a  into  v  ;  hence  in  that  dialed!  they  were 
called  Tvgvjuoi,  from  Tarfus.  The  Romans  ftyled  them 
Tufci,  probably  from  the  Greek  verb  Qva,  to  facrifice,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  (kill  which  that  people  profeffed  in  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  religion.  They  called  their  country  Hetruria,  per¬ 
haps  from  the  Chaldaic  word  heretum,  a  magician  or  for- 
cerer;  a  name  deduced  from  their  fkill  in  divination. 

The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the  compofi¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Whether  the  old  Celtic  differed 
eilentially  from  the  Pelafgic  and  Hetrufcan,  would  be  a 
matter  of  curious  inveffigation,  were  this  a  proper  fubjedt 
for  the  prefent  article.  The  Latin  abounds  with  ori¬ 
ental  words,  efpecially  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Pcrfian. 
Thefe  are  certainly  remains  of  the  Pelafgic  and  Hetrufcan 
tongues,  fpoken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from 
regions  where  thofe  were  parts  of  the  vernacular  language. 
The  Greeks,  in  polilhing  their  language,  gradually  dif- 
torted  and  disfigured  vaft  numbers  of  the  rough  ealtern  vo¬ 
cables,  which  made  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The  Romans,  of 
lefs  delicate  organs,  left  them  in  their  natural  ftate,  and  their 
natural  air  readily  betrays  their  original.  In  this  language, 
too,  thereare  notafew  Gothicterms.  How  thefe  found  their 
way  into  the  Latin,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover,  unlefs,  as 
Pelloutier  iuppofes,  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were 
originally  the  lame;  or  perhaps  we  may  conjedlure,  that 
fuch  words  were  parts  ot  a  primitive  language,  which  was 
at  one  time  univerfal.  There  are,  betides,  in  the  Latin  a 
great  number  of  oblolete  Greek  words,  which  were  in 
procefs  of  time  obliterated,  and  others  fubflituted  in  their 
room ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the 
moft  effectual  method  to  diltinguilh  the  difference  between 
the  early  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter  ;  there  being,  we  imagine, 
very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  earlieft  periods. 

However  that  may  he,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  let¬ 
ters  were  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek.  Forma  literis 
Latinis  qua  veterrimis  Gracorum,  lays  Tacitus;  and  Pliny 
lays  the  lame  thing,  and  for  the  truth  of  his  affertion  he 
appeals  to  a  monument  extant  in  his  own  times.  Thefe 
old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pelafgic,  which 
we  have  thown  from  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been  prior 
to  the  Cadmean. 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  declenfions 
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from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exaft  refemblance 
of  the  terminations  of  the  cafes  throughout  the  three  fimi- 
Sar  declenfions.  In  nouns  of  the  firft  declenfion,  the  re¬ 
femblance  is  too  palpable  to  Hand  in  need  of  illuftration. 
In  the  fecond,  the  Greek  genitive  is  p».  In  Latin  the  o  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  termination  becomes  i.  In  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek,  the  founds  of  i  and  v  differed  very  little  ; 
therefore  the  Latins  ufed  i  inftead  of  v.  The  Latin  dative 
ends  in  o,  which  is  the  Greek  dative,  throwing  away  i 
fubfcriptum,  which  was  but  faintly  founded  in  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

No  genuine  Greek  word  ended  in  or  m.  The  Hel¬ 
lenes  feemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellowing  liquid;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  they  imported  it  from  the  eaff,  as 
■well  as  the  other  letters,  and  that  they  employed  it  in  every 
other  capacity,  except  in  that  of  clofi ng  words.  In  the 
termination  of  flexions,  they  changed  it  into  v.  The  La¬ 
tins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported  to  them  as  a 
terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the  Greek  language  had 
undergone  its  laft  refinement.  Hence  the  Latin  acculative 
in  um,  inftead  of  the  Greek  or.  The  vocative  cafe,  we 
imagine,  was  in  this  declenfion  originally  like  the  nomi¬ 
native.  The  Latins  have  no  dual  number,  probably  be- 
caufe  the  Asolian  dialect,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
none.  The  third  declenfions  in  both  languages  are  fo  ex¬ 
actly  parallel,  thatit  would  befuperfluousfo  compare  them. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  language.  The  Pelafgic,  from  which  they  copi¬ 
ed,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  demonftrative  fenfe. 
Homer  indeed  feldom  ufes  it;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  more  early  Greek  ufed  itlefs  frequently,  at  leaft  in  the 
fenfe  above-mentioned.  Thus  in  Latin,  when  I  fay,  Video 
hominem,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  out  by  the  bare  words 
whether  the  word  hominem  intimates  a  rnan,  or  the  man  : 
whereas  in  Greek  it  would  be  BAe7 ru  av^asrov,  I  fee  a  man  ; 
BAe7 ra  Toy  1  fee  the  man.  Hence  the  firlt  expref- 

fion  is  indefinite,  and  the  fecond  definite. 

The  fubftantive-verb  /um  in  Latin  feems  to  be  partly 
formed  from  the  Greek,  and  partly  not.  Some  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  prefent  tenfe  have  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Greek  verb  ew  or  ei^i,  while  others  vary  widely  from  that 
archetype.  The  imperfect  prseterite  and  praeterperfect  have 
nothing  common  with  the  Greek  verb,  and  cannot,  we 
think,  be  forced  into  an  alliance  with  it.  The  future  ero 
was  of  old  efo,  and  is  indeed  genuine  Greek.  Upon  the 
whole,  in  our  apprehenfion,  the  Latin  fubftantive-verb 
more  nearly  refembles  the  Perfian  verb  hejlen  than  that  of 
any  other  language  we  are  acquainted  with.  From  what 
exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived,  is  not,  we  think, 
eafily  afcertained.  We  know  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  deduce  them  all  from  the  VEolic  Greek,  and  that 
the  Romans  themfelves  were  extremely  fond  of  this  chi¬ 
mera;  but  the  alrnoft  numberlefs  irregularities,  both  in  the 
formation  and  conjugation  of  their  verbs,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  only  a  part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that 
model.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  terminations  in  bam, 
has,  bat ,  bamus,  See.  are  produced  by  their  union  with  a 
fragment  of  forne  obfolete  verb,  which  is  now  wholly  loft. 
In  the  verb  amo,  e.g.  we  are  fure  that  the  radix  am  is  the 
Hebrew  word  mother ;  but  how  am-abam,  am-abo,  am-arem, 
were  fabricated,  and  connected  with  the  radical  am,  is  not 
fo  eafily  determined.  That  Latin  verbs  are  compofed  of 
an  inflexible  radix  and  another  flexible  verb,  as  well  as 
she  Greek,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  what  this  flexible 
auxiliary  was,  we  think,  cannot  now  be  clearly  afcertain¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuel)  parts  of 
the  verbs  as  deviate  from  the  Greek  archetype  were  fup- 
plied  by  fragments  of  the  verb  ha,  which  pervades  all  the 
branches  of  the  Gothic  language,  and  has,  we  think,  pro¬ 
duced  the  Latin  verb  habeo.  When  the  Greeks  began  to 
etymologize,  they  feldom  overpaffed  the  verge  of  their 
own  language;  the  Latins  purfued  nearly  the  lame  courfe. 
If  their  own  language  prefented  a  plaufible  etymology, 
they  embraced  it;  if  not,  they  immediately  had  recourfe 
to  the  Greek  ;  and  this  was  the  extent  of  their  etymolo- 
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gical  refeaches.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Feftus,  &c.  and  even 
Varro,  the  molt  learned  of  all  the  Romans,  flop  here;  all 
beyond  is  either  doubt  or  impenetrable  darkuefs. 

The  want  of  aorilts  or  indefinite  tenfes  feems  to  us  a 
palpable  defett  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefs  the  fpe- 
ciric  variations  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and  precifion 
than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to  fpecify  them  by 
any  other  tenfes  but  the  imperfect  and  plu-perfe£t.  In¬ 
deed  we  fttould  imagine,  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
were  much  inferior  to  the  Englilh  in  this  refpeft.  The 
Latin  word  lego,  for  example,  may  be  tranflated  into  En- 
glifli  three  different  ways:  ift,  I  read;  2d,  I  do  read;  3d, 
I  am  reading. 

The  Latins,  in  reducing  verbs  to  their  four  conjuga¬ 
tions,  formed  their  inflexions  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
Many  verbs  of  the  firft  clafs  infleCt  their  prseterite  and 
fupine  like  thofe  of  the  fecond:  thus  domo,  inftead  of  giv¬ 
ing  avi  and  atum ,  has  ui  and  itura,  like  monui  and  monilum. 
Again,  not  a  few  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  ivi 
and  ilum,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  fourth;  e.g .  peto,  pe - 
tivi,  petitum.  Then,  feme  verbs  have  io  in  the  prefent,  ivi 
in  the  praeterite,  and  itura  in  the  fupine,  while,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  : 
fuch  are  lupio,  cuptvi,  cupitum,  cupere,  See.  Some  verbs  of 
the  fecond  conjugation  have  their  prseterite  and  fupine  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ;  thus,  jubeo,  jv/Ji,  juj/um,  ju~ 
here-,  augco,  auxi,  auclum,  augere.  Some  verbs,  which  are 
actually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  praeterite 
and  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  ;  thus  fentio,  JenJi, 
Jertfum, /entire ;  haurio,  hau/i,  kait/um,  haurire.  Sec.  If  thefe 
are  not  manifeft  irregularities,  we  cannot  fay  what  deferves 
the  name.  The  fa  ft  feems  to  ftand  thus :  The  Romans 
were  originally  a  banditti  of  robbers,  bankrupts,  runaway 
flaves,  fiiepherds,  liufbandmen,  and  peafants  of  the  molt 
unpolifhed  character.  They  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
broils  and  quarrels  at  home,  and  feldom  enjoyed  repofe 
abroad.  Their  profeffion  was  robbery  and  plunder.  Like 
Ifhmael,  their  hands  were  againft  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  no 
time  was  left  for  cultivating  the  fciences.  Accordingly 
the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their  foie  profeffion. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  their  own  poet  characterizes  them  in 
the  following  manner :  Excudunt  alii /pirantia  mollius  ara,  ISc. 
Another  blemifti  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occafioned  by  its 
wanting  a  participle  of  the  prseterite  tenle  in  the  aCtive  voice. 
This  defedt  is  perpetually  felt,  and  is  the  caufe  of  an  awk¬ 
ward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens  to  prefent  it- 
felf.  Another  palpable  defeft  arifes  from  the  want  of  a 
participle  of  the  prefent  paffive.  This  again  mull  produce 
an  inconvenience  upon  many  occafions,  as  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  every  Latin  ftudent  alrnoft  every  moment.  The 
Latin  gerunds  form  another  unnatural  anomaly.  Every 
Latin  fcholar  knows  that  thofe  words  are  nothing  but  the 
neuters  of  the  participles  of  the  future  paffive.  The  fa¬ 
bricators  of  the  Latin  tongue,  however,  elevated  them 
from  their  primary  condition,  giving  them  upon  many 
occafions  an  active  fignification.  Another  inconvenience, 
perhaps  more  feverely  felt  than  any  of  the  preceding,  arifes 
from  the  want  of  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  participle  of  the 
verb  /um.  Every  body  know's  what  a  convenience  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  uv  in  Greek; 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  us  fomewhat  furprifing  that  the 
Latins  neglected  to  introduce  the  participle  ens  into  their 
language.  In  this  we  believe  they  are  fingular.  Here 
again  a  circumlocution  becomes  neceffary  in  fuch  a  cafe 
as  the  following  :  “  The  fenate,  being  at  Rome,  palled  a 
decree.”  Inftead  of  faying,  Senatus,  ens  Roma,  legem  tulit, 
we  are  obliged  to  fay.  Cum  fenatus  Roma  ejfet,  £3c.  If  the 
words  ens  or  exi/ens  had  been  adopted,  as  in  the  Greek, 
this  odious  circumlocution  would  have  been  avoided. 

Many  other  defefts  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to  every 
perfon  who  Ihall  choofie  to  fearch  for  them,  and  thofe  in 
the  molt  approved  claffical  authors.  In  fliort,  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ftrufture  of  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  languages  will,  we  think,  quickly  be  convinced 
that  their  charaCteriftic  features  are  extremely  different. 
The  genius  of  the  former  feems  eafy  and  natural ;  whereas 
that  of  the  latter,  notwithllanding  the  united  efforts  of 
poets,  orators,  and  philofophers,  itill  bears  the  marks  of 
violence  and  reftraint.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin 
tongue  was  preifed  into  the  fervice,  and  compelled  almoft 
againll  its  will  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  model. 
Take  a  fentence  of  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  See.  and 
try  to  trail flate  it  into  Greek  without  regarding  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will  find  it  no  difficult 
attempt ;  but  make  the  fame  trial  with  refpeCt  to  the  La¬ 
tin,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  labour  attended  with 
confiderable  difficulty.  To  tranflate  Greek  into  Engliffi 
is  no  laborious  tafk  ;  the  texture  of  the  two  languages  is 
fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and  phrafes,  and  even  the 
idiomatic  expreffions,  naturally  Aide  into  each  other. 
With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  ;  and,  before 
elegant  Englifh  can  be  produced,  we  mult  deviate  confi- 
derably  from  the  original.  Should  weattempt  to  tranflate 
a  piece  of  Englifh  into  Greek,  and  at  the  lame  time  into 
Latin,  the  tranflation  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppofing 
the  tranflator  equally  ikilled  in  both  languages. 

This  incongruity  feems  to  fpring  from  the  following 
caufes.  The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  dif- 
polition,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re¬ 
public,  more  intent  on  purfuing  conquells  and  military 
glory  than  in  making  improvements  on  literature  or  the 
fine  arts,  bel'towed  little  attention  to  their  language.  Of 
a  nature  lefs  focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than  the  Greeks, 
they  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about  rendering  their 
language  fit  for  converfation  ;  and  it  remained  ftrong  and 
nervous,  but,  like  their  ideas,  was  limited  and  confined. 
More  difpofed  to  command  refpeCt  by  the  power  of  their 
arms  than  by  the  force  of  perfuafion,  they  defpifed  the 
more  effeminate  powers  of  fpeech ;  fo  that,  before  the  Pu¬ 
nic  wars,  their  language  was  perhaps  more  referved  and 
uncourtly  than  any  other  at  that  time  known.  But,  after 
their  rival  Carthage  was  deftroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer 
that  powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition  ;  when  riches 
flowed  in  upon  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  con- 
quefts;  luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  ftern  aufterity  of  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  felfifh  ambition  to  take  place  of  that 
difintereffed  love  for  their  country  fo  eminently  confpicu- 
ous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  period.  Popu¬ 
larity  began  then  to  be  courted  ;  ambitious  men,  finding 
themfelves  not  polfeffed  of  that  merit  w'hich  enfured  them 
fuccefs  with  the  virtuous  fenate,  amufed  the  mob  with 
artful  ahd  feditious  harangues  ;  and  by  making  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  pofiefled  of  all  power,  and  had  their 
facred  rights  encroached  upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them 
about  at  their  pleafure,  and  got  themfelves  exalted  to  ho¬ 
nours  and  riches  by  thefe  inlidious  arts.  It  was  then  the 
Romans  firft  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a  com¬ 
mand  of  language  could  be  put.  Ambitious  men  then 
ftudied  it  with  care,  to  be  able  to  accomplifli  their  ends  ; 
while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  ikill  in 
it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  their 
adverfaries.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  a  fhort  time  that 
people,  from  having  entirely  neglected,  began  to  ftudy 
their  language  with  the  greateft  affiduity;  and,  as  Greece 
happened  to  be  fubjeCted  to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that 
time,  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  eftablifhed  between 
thefe  two  countries,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  a  tafte  for  that  art  of  which  they 
had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece  had  long- 
before  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury  ;  their  tafte 
for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  unneceflary  refine¬ 
ment  j  and  all  their  patriotifm  confifted  in  popular  ha¬ 
rangues  and  unmeaning  declamation.  Oratory  was  then  ftu¬ 
died  as  a  refined  art  ;  and  all  the  fubtleties  of  it  were  taught 
by  rule.  But,  while  they  were  idly  trying  who  fhould  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  government 
were  relaxed,  aad  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to  every  in¬ 


vading  power.  In  this  fituation  they  became  the  fubjeBs , 
under  the  title  of  the  allies,  of  Rome,  and  introduced 
among  them  the  fame  tafte  for  haranguing  which  prevailed 
among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted  as  they  were  with 
the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet  themfelves  with 
unwearied  affiduity  to  polifh  and  improve  that  of  their 
new  malters  ;  but,  with  all  their  affiduity  and  pains,  they 
never  were  able  to  make  it  arrive  at  that  perfection  which 
their  own  language  had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Augultan 
age,  when  it  had  reached  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero 
bitterly  complains  of  its  want  of  copioulnefs  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars.  Harris's  Hermes. 

But,  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  ftudied  this  lan¬ 
guage  with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  ftately  dig¬ 
nity  and  pomp  neceflary  for  public  harangues,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular;  fo 
that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioulnefs,  more  harmony, 
and  precifion,  it  remained  ft  iff  and  inflexible  for  conver¬ 
fation  :  nor  could  the  minute  difiinCtion  of  nice  gramma¬ 
tical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  vulgar;  whence  the  language  fpoken  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people  remained  rude  and  unpolilhed  even  to  the 
end  of  the  monarchy.  The  Huns  who  overran  Italy,  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  fuch  a  difficult  and 
abftrufe  language,  never  adopted  it;  and  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants,  being  made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  na¬ 
tural  and  eaiily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  of 
fpeech  introduced  by  their  conquerors,  although  they  ftill 
retained  many  of  thole  words  which  the  confined  nature 
of  the  barbarian  language  made  neceflary  to  allow  them 
to  exprefs  their  ideas.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  language 
of  Rome,  that  proud  miftrefs  of  the  world,  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  defeCt  in  its  formation,  although  it  had  been  carried 
to  a  perfection  in  other  refpects  far  fuperior  to  any  north¬ 
ern  language  at  that  time,  eafilv  gave  way  to  them,  and 
in  a  few  ages  the  knowledge  of  it  was  loft  among  man¬ 
kind;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the 
Greek  language  has  ftill  been  able  to  keep  fome  flight 
footing  in  the  world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has 
been  lpoken  have  been  fubjeCted  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  their 
country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barbarous  nations,  and 
more  cruelly  deprefled  than  ever  the  Romans  were. 

The  Latin  language  is  ftately  and  folemn  ;  it  does  not 
charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  make  it  liften  with  delighted  atten¬ 
tion.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  indeed,  the- 
nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmonious  round¬ 
ing  of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  fwelling  of  the  founds, 
fo  diftinguifhable  in  the  moft  eminent  writers  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  which,  have  been  preferved  to  us,  all  confpire  to 
make  it  pleafant  and  agreeable.  In  thefe  admired  works 
we  meet  with  all  its  beauties,  without  perceiving  any  of 
its  defects;  and  we  naturally  admire,  as  perfect,  a  language 
which  is  capable  of  producing  fuch  excellent  works.  Yet, 
with  all  thefe  feemitig  excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs 
copious,  and  more  limited  in  its  ftyle  of  compofition,  than 
many  modern  languages;  far  lefs  capable  of  precifion  and 
accuracy  than  almoft  any  of  them;  and  infinitely  behind 
them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  converfation.  But  thefe 
points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to  require  no 
further illuftration.  Of  the  competitions  in  that  language 
which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the  Orations  of  Cicero 
are  beft  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  we 
there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  In  the  Philofophical 
Works  of  that  great  author  we  perceive  fome  of  its  de- 
feds  ;  and  it  requires  all  the  powers  of  that  great  man  to 
render  his  Epiltles  agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of 
the  language  to  ftruggle  with.  Next  to  oratory,  hifiory. 
agrees  with  the  genius  of  this  language  ;  and  Caefar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  pureft 
elegance,  without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  ornament. 
Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  beft  adapted- his  works  to  his 
language.  The  flowing  harmony  and  pomp  of  it  is  well 
fuited  to  the  epic  ftrain,  and  the  correCt  delicacy  of  his 
tafte  rendered  him  perfectly  equal  to  the  talk.  But  Ho- 
‘  race 
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race  is  the  only  poet  whofe  force  of  genius  was  able  to 
overcome  the  bars  which  the  language  threw  in  his  way, 
and  Succeed  in  lyric  poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy 
of  the  thoughts,  and  the  acutenefs  of  the  remarks,  which  l'o 
eminently  distinguish  this  author’s  compositions,  his  Odes 
would  long  ere  now  have  funk  into  utter  oblivion.  But 
fo  conicious  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  unfit- 
liefs  of  their  language  for  eafy  dialogue,  that  fcarcely  any 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted  any 
dramatic  compositions  in  that  language.  Nor  have  we 
any  realon  to  regret  that  they  neglefted  this  branch  of 
poetry,  as  it  is  probable,  if  they  had  ever  become  fond  of 
thefe,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  fo  many  un¬ 
natural  contrivances  to  render  them  agreeable,  as  would 
have  prevented  us  (who  of  courfe  would  have  confidered 
ourfelves  as  bound  to  follow  them)  from  making  that 
progrefs  in  the  drama  which  fo  particularly  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  modern  times. 

We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  a 
colluvies  of  all  the  languages  Spoken  by  the  vagrant  people 
who  compofed  the  firSt  elements  of  that  republic.  The 
prevailing  dialects  were  the  Pelafgic  or  Hetrulcan,  which 
we  think  were  the  fame  ;  and  the  Celtic,  which  was  tlm 
aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy.  Hence  the  primary  dialed  of 
the  Romans  was  compofed  of  difeordant  materials,  which 
in  our  opinion  never  acquired  a  natural  and  congenial 
union.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  motley  mixture  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  original  dialed  of  the  Romans.  The  Pelafgic 
or  I-Ietrufcan  part  of  it  retained  a  Strong  tincture  of  the 
oriental  Style.  The  Celtic  part  Seems  to  have  been  preva¬ 
lent,  fince  we  find  that  molt  of  the  names  of  places,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  middle  and  .northern  parts  of  Italy,  are  actu¬ 
ally  of  Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  ltyle 
of  the  firffc  Romans  was  compofed  of  the  languages  above- 
mentioned.  Who  thofe  firfi:  Romans  were,  we  believe  it 
is  impoflible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  Roman  historians  afford  us  as  little  information  upon 
that  SubjeCt,  as  their  etymologists  do  upon  the  origin  of 
their  language.  Their  moil  celebrated  writers  upon  this 
point  wereiElius  Gallus, Quintus  Cornificius,  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus,  Feltus,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head 
of  thefe  we  ought  to  place  Terentius  Varro,  whom  Cicero 
Styles  the  molt  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe 
writers  we  are  to  expeCt  no  light.  Their  etymologies  are 
generally  childifh  and  futile.  Of  the  language  of  the  moSt 
ancient  Romans  we  can  only  reafon  by  analogy  ;  and  by 
that  rule  we  can  discover  nothing  more  than  what  we  have 
advanced  above. 

In  the  firSt  place  we  may  reft  aflured  that  the  dual 
number,  the  articles,  the  participle  above-mentioned,  the 
aorilts,  and  the  whole  middle  voice,  never  appeared  in  the 
Latin  tongue  ;'and  accordingly  were  not  current  in  thofe 
languages  from  which  it  was  copied,  at  leaft  at  the  time 
when  it  was  SarSt  fabricated.  Befides  all  this,  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  concur  to  make  it  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
earlielt  period  of  the  language,  very  few  inflexions  were 
introduced,  ift,  When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek 
language  itfelf  was  not  fully  polished,  id,  The  Arcadi¬ 
ans  were  never  thoroughly  cultivated.  They  were  a  ruf- 
tic  paftoral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refinements  of  a 
civilized  Slate  ;  confequently  the  language  they  brought 
into  Italy  at  that  era  muft  have  been  of  a  coarl’e  and  irre¬ 
gular  contexture.  3d,  When  the  Theflalian  Pelaigi  ar¬ 
rived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the  Greek  it¬ 
felf  was  rude  and  barbarous  ;  and,  which  is  Still  of  more 
confequence,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  quoted  in  the 
former  fedion,  that  people  had  never  adopted  the  Hellenic 
tongue.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  part  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  derived  from  the  Pelafgic  or  Hetrulcan  (for  thofe 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  fame)  mult  have  taken  a  deep 
tindure  from  the  oriental  tongues.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  Celtic  of  that  age  by  that  of  the  prefent,  the  Same 
charader  mult  likewise  have  distinguished  its  Structure. 

From  thefe  circumstances,  we  think  it  appears  that  the 
^sarlieft  language  of  the  Romans  was  very  little  diversified 
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with  inflexions.  It  nearly  refembied  the  oriental  exem¬ 
plar,  and  confequently  differed  widely  from  the  modem 
Latin.  The  etfedt  of  this  was,  that  the  modern  Romans 
could  not  understand  the  language  of  their  early  progeni¬ 
tors.  Polybius,  fpeaking  of"  the  earlieSt  treaty  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervation  :  “Believe  me"  (Says  he),  the  Roman  language 
has  undergone  fo  many  changes  Since  that  time  to  the  pre¬ 
fent,  that  even  thofe  who  are  molt  deeply  lkilled  in  the 
fcience  of  antiquities  cannot  understand  the  words  of  that 
treaty  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.”  Lib.  iii.  This 
treaty,  according  to  the  fame  historian,  was  concluded  in 
the  conSulShip  ot  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Vale¬ 
rius,  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes  made  his  defeent 
upon  Greece.  B.C.  509. 

After  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  .Aiolian 
Greeks,  who  gradually  Seized  upon  both  coafts  of  Italy  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  Magna  Grcecia,  they 
began  to  affed  a  Grecian  air,  and  to  torture  their  language 
into  that  ioreign  contexture.  It  appears,  however,  that 
at  firlt  the  Grecian  garb  Sat  rather  awkwardly,  and  leveral 
marks  of  violence  were  eaiily  discerned.  The  molt  anci¬ 
ent  fpecimen  of  this  kind  that  we  can  recollect  confilts  of 
the  remains  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Here  every  thing  is 
rude  and  of  a  clumfy  calt;  for,  though  by  this  time  confi- 
derable  progrefs  had  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the 
language  of  Rome  had  begun  to  appear  in  a  Grecian  uni¬ 
form,  Still  thofe  changes  were  not  altogether  natural.  Soon 
after  appeared  Marcus  Fabius  Pittor  and  Sifenna;  histori¬ 
ans  often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  whofe  works  are  long  fince 
loit.  The  FaSti  Capitolini  are  often  mentioned;  but  they 
too  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  during  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  Had  thofe  monu¬ 
ments  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  we  Should  have  been 
able  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  t.he  Latin  tongue  from  Stage 
to  Stage,  and  to  afeertain  with  the  greatest  accuracy  its 
gradual  configuration  in  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs  towards 
the  Grecian  Standard.  We  mult  therefore  leave  the  Latin 
tongue  during  thofe  periods  rude  and  barbarous,  and  de- 
feend  to  others  better  known  and  more  characteristically 
marked.  Thofe  commenced  after  that 

Grsecia  capta  ferum  vidorem  cepit,  et  artes 

Intulit  agrelti  Latio. 

In  this  period  we  find  Ennius,  who  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  hexameter  verfe  in  eighteen  books,  which  he  called 
Annals-,  moSt  part  of  which  is  now  loft.  He  lilcewife  tranf- 
lated  Euhemerus  de  Origine  Deorum-,  a  work  often  mentioned 
by  the  Christian  fathers  in  their  difputes  with  the  Pagans. 
It  is  fometimes  quoted  by  Cicero.  Then  followed  Caius 
Lucilius  the  famous  fatirift,  and  a  number  of  other  wri¬ 
ters,  Such  as  Accius,  Valerius,  Edittius,  Alpinus,  &c. 
whofe  fragments  were  published  by  the  Stephens,  Paris, 
1564.  All  thefe  imitated  the  writers  of  Greece,  or  trans¬ 
lated  from  them.  By  their  perfeverance  and  adive  exer¬ 
tions  the  lpirit  of  thefe  authors  was  transfufed  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  its  Structure  accommodated  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  plan. 

Plautus  and  Terence,  by  translating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilus  into  their  own  language,  taught 
the  Latin  mufes  to  fpeak  Attic  Greek.  To  lpeak  that 
language  was  then  reckoned  polite,  as  it  is  now  with  us 
to  talk  French.  Greek  tutors  were  retained  in  every  re¬ 
putable  family ;  and  many  Romans  of  the  firSt  rank  were 
equally  qualified  to  fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin.  The  original  jargon  of  Latium  was  now  become  obso¬ 
lete  and  unintelligible;  and  Cato  the  Elder  condefcended 
to  learn  Greek  at  eighty  years  of  age. 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various,  and  we  may  add 
inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  age  of 
the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  readers.  This  golden  age,  however,  was  very 
Short.  According  to  the  moft  judicious  critics,  it  com¬ 
menced  with  the  era  of  Cicero’s  oratorical  productions, 
and  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  or  perhaps  it 
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did  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  that  prince's  reign. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  every 
thing  liberal,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  banifhed  Rome’ 
by  the  delpotifm  of  the  Csefars.  Defpotifm,  however, 
was  firmly  eftablilhed  among  the  Romans  about  the  middle 
of  thereign  of  Auguftus;  andyetthat  period  produced  luch 
a  group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  Defpotifm,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge,  might  have  affected  the  eloquence  of  the  bar ;  the 
noble  and  important  objeds  which  had  animated  the  re¬ 
publican  orators  being  now  no  more;  but  this  circumftance 
could  not  much  affed  poetry,  hiftory,  philofophy,  &c. 
The  age  of  Loqis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the 
French  tongue;  and  we  think  that  age  produced  a  race  of 
•learned  men  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number  and 
equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  flourifhed  under  the 
noble  and  envied  confutation  of  Britain  during  the  fame 
age,  though  the  latter  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been 
the  golden  period  of  this  country.  In  the  eaft  the  fame 
obfervation  is  confirmed.  The  Perfians  have  long  groaned 
under  the  Mahometan  yoke ;  and  yet  every  oriental  fcho- 
lar  will  allow,  that  in  that  country,  and  under  the  molt 
galling  tyranny,  the  molt  amazing  produdions  of  talte, 
genius,  and  induftry,  that  ever  dignified  human  nature, 
have  been  exhibited.  Under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the 
fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  appeared  writers  of  a  moft  fublime 
genius,  though  never  was  delpotifm  more  cruelly  exer- 
cifed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.  The  revival  of  letters  at 
the  era  of  the  reformation  was  chiefly  promoted  and  che- 
rifiied  by  petty  defpotical  princes.  We  cannot  therefore 
be  perfuaded,  that  the  defpotifm  of  the  Caefars  banifhed 
eloquence  and  learning  from  Rome.  Longinus  indeed 
has  attributed  this  misfortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tells  us, 
“  It  is  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments  of 
great  geniufes,  to  pu(h  forward  the  propenfity  of  conteft, 
to  infpire  them  with  hopes,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
being  the  firft  in  rank.”  When  Longinus  wrote  this,  he 
did  not  refled  that  he  himfelf  was  a  llriking  inftance  of 
the  unfoundnefs  of  his  obfervation. 

As  to  fcience,  the  fad  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other  fide. 
That  Seneca  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  in  philofophy,  cannot 
be  reafonably  contradided.  The  latter  had  read,  and  ac¬ 
tually  abridged,  the  whole  extent  of  Grecian  philofophy  : 
this  difplayed  his  reading  rather  than  his  learning.  The 
former  had  addided  himfelf  to  the  ftoic  fed  ;  and,  though 
he  does  not  write  with  the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  as 
Tully,  he  thinks  more  deeply  and  reafons  more  clofely. 
Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory  is  a  wonderful  colledion,  and  con¬ 
tains  more  ufeful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the 
Auguftan  age  condenfed  into  one  rnafs.  We  think  the 
hiftorical  annals  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle 
and  tnajefty  of  didion,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement  and 
vigour  of  compofition.  In  fhort,  we  difeover  in  thef’e 
produdions  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  cf  the  fcience  of  government,  a  penetration 
•which  no  difflmulation  could  efcape,  together  with  a  fin- 
cere  attachment  to  truth  both  with  refped  to  events  and 
charaders ;  nor  is  he  inferior  in  the  majefty,  energy,  and 
propriety,  of  his  harangues,  wherever  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  prefents  itfelf.  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  Sue¬ 
tonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Juvenal,  deferve  high  efteem; 
nor  are  they  inferior  to  their  immediate  predeceffors. 

We  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
lofs  of  liberty  among  the  Romans  did  not  produce  the  ex- 
tindion  of  eloquence,  fcience,  elevation  of  fentiment,  or 
refinement  of  tafte.  There  were,  we  believe,  other  cir- 
cumltances  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  re¬ 
volution.  Velleius  Paterculus  afiigns  fome  plaufible  and 
very  judicious  reafons  for  this  catattrophe  :  “  Emulation 

(fays  he)  is  the  nurfe  of  genius;  and  one  while  envy,  and 
another  admiration,  fires  imitation.  According  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greater!: 
ardour  mounts  to  the  top;  but  to  be  ftationary  in  perfec¬ 
tion  is  a  difficult  matter;  and,  by  the  fame  analogy,  that 
tvhich  cannot  go  forward  goes  backward.  As  at  the  out- 
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fet  we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  be¬ 
fore  us,  fo,  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake  or 
to  pals  by  them,  our  ardour  languiflies  together  with  our 
hope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it  ceafes  to  purine  ; 
and,  leaving  the  fubjed  as  already  engrofled  by  another,  it 
looks  out  fora  new  one  upon  which  to  exert  itfelf.  That 
by  which  we  find  we  are  not  able  to  acquire  eminence  we 
relinquifh,  and  try  to  find  out  fome  object  ellewhere  upon 
which  to  employ  our  intelledual  powers.  The  confe- 
q uence  is,  that  frequent  and  variable  tranfitions  from  fub- 
jeft  to  fubjed  proves  a  very  great  obftacle  to  perfedion 
in  any  profeffion.” 

This  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The  he¬ 
roes  of  the  Auguftan  age  had  borne  away  the  prize  of  elo¬ 
quence,  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  &c.  Their  fucceffors  def- 
paired  of  being  able  to  equal,  much  lefs  to  furpafs,  them, 
in  any  of  thefe  walks.  They  were  therefore  laid  under 
the  neceffity  of  ftriking  out  a  new  path  by  which  they 
might  arrive  at  eminence.  Confeauently  Seneca  intro¬ 
duced  the Jlile  coupe ,  as  the  French  call  it;  that  is,  a  lbort, 
fparkling,  figurative,  didion,  abounding  with  antithefes, 
quainfnefles,  witticifms,  embellifhed  with  flowers  and  me¬ 
retricious  ornaments  ;  whereas  the  ftyle  of  the  Auguftan 
age  was  natural,  Ample,  folid,  unaffeded,  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  and  the  fentiments  of 
the  author.  The  hiflorian  Sulluft  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  unnatural  ftyle  above-mentioned.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  excellencies  of  that  celebrated  author,  he  every¬ 
where  exhibits  an  affedation  of  antiquity,  an  antithetical 
caff,  an  air  of  aufterity,  an  accuracy,  exadnefs,  and  re¬ 
gularity,  contrary  to  that  air  degage  which  nature  difplays 
in  her  moft  elaborate  efforts.  His  words,  his  claufes,  feem 
to  be  adjufted  exadly  according  to  number,  weight,  and 
meafure,  without  excefs  or  deleft.  Velleius  Paterculus 
imitated  this  writer ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with 
imitators,  fucceeded  belt  in  thofe  points  where  his  arche¬ 
type  had  failed  moft  egregioufly.  Tacitus,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  in  other  refpeds,  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  ex¬ 
emplars,  and  is  thought  to  have  imitated  Salluft  ;  but,  af- 
feding  brevity  to  excefs,  he  often  falls  into  obfeurity. 
The  other  contemporary  writers  employ  a  cognate  ftyle  ; 
and,  becaufe  they  have  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  ltan- 
dard,  their  works  are  held  in  lefseftimation,  andare thought 
to  bear  about  them  marks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  reach  the  fenti¬ 
ments,  as  it  had  done  the  ftyle;  for  in  that  point  we  think, 
they  were  fo  far  from  falling  below  the  meafure  of  the 
writers  of  the  former  age,  that  in  many  inftances  they  feem 
to  have  furpafled  them.  With  refped  to  fentiment  and 
mental  exertions,  the  authors  in  queftion  preferved  their 
vigour,  till  luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  confequence  of  pow¬ 
er  and  opulence,  enervated  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
the  Romans.  The  contagion  foon  became  ur.iverfal;  and 
a  liftleffnefs,  or  intelledual  torpor,  the  ufual  concomitant 
of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  faculties, 
which  rendered  them  not  only  averfe  to,  but  even  inca¬ 
pable  of,  induftry  and  perfeverance.  This  lethargic  dif- 
pofition  of  mind  feems  to  have  commenced  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  111 ver  age;  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then  that  the  Roman  eagle  be¬ 
gan  to  ffoop  ;  the  genius  of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in 
arms,  began  to  decline;  and  the  ftyle  of  the  fllver  age  was 
gradually  vitiated  with  barbarifms  and  exotic  forms  of 
fpeech.  The  multitudes  of  barbarians  who  flocked  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  empire;  the  ambafladors  of  fo¬ 
reign  princes,  and  often  the  princes  themfelves,  with  their 
attendants  ;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  flaves  who  were 
entertained  in  all  the  confiderable  families  of  the  capital, 
and  over  all  Italy;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies  upon  the  frontiers  carried  on  with  the  barba¬ 
rians  ;  all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to 
interlard  it  with  foreign  words  and  idioms.  In  fucli  cir- 
cumftances,  it  was  impoffible  for  that  or  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  to  have  continued  pure  and  untainted.  This  viti¬ 
ated  charafter  both  of  ftyle  and  fentiment  became  more  and 
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more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  itdefcended  from  the  reign 
of  Adrian  towards  the  era  of  the  removal  of  the  imperial 
feat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople.  Then  fucceeded  the 
iron  age,  when  the  Roman  language  became  abfolutely 
rude  and  barbarous. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  filver  and  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  brazen  age,  there  appeared,  however,  many 
•writers  of  no  contemptible  talents.  The  molt  remarkable 
was  Seneca  the  ftoic,  the  matter  of  Nero,  whofe  character 
both  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is  difcuffed  with  great  accu¬ 
racy  by  tire  noble  author  cf  the  Charafterillics,  to  whom 
we  refer  our  readers.  About  the  fame  time  lived  Perfius 
the  fatirift,  the  friend  and  difciple  of  the  ftoic  Cornutus; 
to  whofe  precepts  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life ;  and 
by  his  works,  though  frnall,  he  (bowed  an  early  profici¬ 
ency  in  the  fcience  of  morals.  Under  the  mild  govern¬ 
ment  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  an 
entertaining  writer  in  the  mifcellaneous  way,  well  (killed 
in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contain  feveral  va¬ 
luable  fragments  of  philofophy,  which  are  indeed  the  molt 
curious  part  of  them.  With  Aulus  Gellius  we  may  rank 
Macrobius;  not  becaufe  he  was  a  contemporary  (for  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodofius), 
but  from  his  near  refemblance  in  the  character  of  a  writer. 
His  works,  like  thofe  of  the  other,  are  mifcellaneous ; 
filled  with  mythology  and  ancient  literature,  with  fome 
philofophy  intermixed.  In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  flouri(hed  Apuleius  of  Madaura  in  Africa;  a  Platonic 
writer,  whofe  matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed 
and  affected  ftyle,  too  conformable  to  t he  falfe  rhetoric  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Boethius  was  defeended  from 
one  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Roman  families,  and  was  conful 
in  the  beginning  of  the  (ixth  century.  He  wrote  many 
philofophical  works  ;  but  his  ethic  piece  on  the  Confola- 
tion  of  Philofophy  deferves  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  ltyle;  in  which  latter  he  approaches  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own.  By  command  of 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  this  great  and  good  man 
fuffered  death  ;  and  with  him  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the 
laft  remains  of  Roman  dignity,  may  be  faid  to  have  funk 
in  the  weltern  world.  There  were  befides  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  both  of  poets  and  hiftorians  who  (louriihed  during 
this  period  ;  fuch  as  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonius, 
&c.  There  flourifhed,  too,  a  number  of  ecclefiaftical  wri¬ 
ters,  fome  of  whom  deferve  great  commendation.  The 
chief  of  thefe  is  La&antius,  who  has  been  defervedly  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  title  of  the  Chriftian  Cicero. 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  frnall  number  in 
comparifon  of  the  Greek.  At  the  fame  time,  when  we 
confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  are  juftly  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  writers  of  character 
and  reputation  in  fo  vaft  a  field. 

For  a  while  the  Latin  tongue  was  confined  almoft  wholly 
•within  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Romans  allow 
the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  na¬ 
tions  they  l'ubdued.  Cicero  obferved,  that,  even  in  his 
time,  Greek  was  ufed  almoft  among  every  people,  but  the 
Latin  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  By  de¬ 
grees  they  were  brought  to  grant  the  ufe  of  it  as  a  favour ; 
and,  in  time,  became  fenfible  of  the  neceftity  there  was  of 
its  being  generally  underftood,  for  the  convenie.ncy  of 
commerce;  and,  accordingly,  ufed  their  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours,  that  all  the  nations  fubjedl  to  their  empire  ftiould 
be  united  by  one  common  language ;  io  that  at  length  they 
impofed  that  as  a  law  which  they  had  before  granted  as 
a  favour. 

After  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople,  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  being 
always  defirous  of  preferving  the  title  of  Roman  emperors, 
appointed  the  Latin  to  be  (fill  retained  in  ufe,  both  in 
their  referipts  and  edifls,  as  appears  by  the  conftitutions 
of  theeaftern  emperors,  collected  in  the  Theodofian  Code; 
but  at  length  the  emperors,  neglefting  the  empire  of  the 
Welt,  abandoned  all  care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  al¬ 
lowed  their  judges  to  pafs  fentence  in  Greek ;  and,  accord¬ 


ingly,  we  find  the  emperor  Juftinian’s  Novels  are  com- 
poled  in  Greek. 

Charlemagne,  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  Weft,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  law-proceedings  in  fovereign  courts  to  be 
made  in  Latin  ;  and  the  notaries  were  to  draw  their  afts 
and  inftruments  in  the  fame  tongue;  this  practice  conti¬ 
nued  a  long  time  through  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  but  at 
length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French  took  place  of  the 
Latin,  not  only  in  France,  but,  in  fome  mealure,  in  Eng¬ 
land  too;  and  the  reafon  given  for  it  was,  that  abundance 
of  difficulties  arofe  about  the  underftanding  of  Latin  terms, 

The  Latin,  however,  was  prociigioufiy  degenerated  and 
corrupted,  before  it  came  to  be  laid  afide.  At  laft,  being 
introduced  amongft  the  monks,  and  become  the  common 
language  of  mill'als  and  breviaries,  it  was  debauched  to 
that  degree,  that  it  was  almoft  become  fcandalous  to  ufe 
it.  In  this  condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the 
way  for  its  recovery;  fmee  which  time  monkifti  Latinity 
has  been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  deferves  our  atten¬ 
tion  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now  extant.  The 
grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fpoken  ;  the  lultra 
of  its  writers  ;  the  empire  which  it  (till  maintains  among 
ourfelves;  the  neceftity  we  are  under  of  learning  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  accefs  to  almoft  all  the  l'ciences,  nay  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  laws,  of  our  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  of  our  charters  ;  all  thefe  circumftances,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  render  the  acquifition 
of  that  language  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  once  improving 
and  highly  interefting.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
bears  continually  their  impreflion.  Strong  and  nervous 
while  they  were  employed  in  nothing  but  battles  and  car¬ 
nage,  it  thundered  in  the  camps,  and  made  the  proudeft 
people  to  tremble,  and  the  molt  defpotic.  monarchs  to 
bend  their  ftubborn  necks  to  the  yoke.  Copious  and  ma- 
jeftic,  when,  weary  of  battles,  the  Romans  inclined  to  vie 
with  the  Greeks  in  fcience  and  the  graces,  it  became 
the  learned  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its  luftre  made 
the  jargon  of  favages  difappear  who  difputed  with  it  the 
poft'eftion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  After  having  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  eloquence,  and  humanized  by  its  laws,  all 
thofe  people,  it  became  the  language  of  religion.  In  (hort, 
the  Latin  language  will  be  (tudied  and  efteemed  as  long 
as  good  fenfe  and  fine  tafte  remain  in  the  world. 

The  modern  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  the 
Spanifb,  Portuguefe,  Italian,  and  French. 

Every  refined  and  polilhed  nation  has  a  vulgar  language 
in  its  remote  provinces,  and  even  in  its  capital,  among 
the  common  people,  in  which  there  are  innumerable  words 
and  phrafes  that  have  never  been  admitted  into  books. 
This  mull  doubtlefs  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Romans; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons  of  great  eminence  in 
literature,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  learned 
cardinal  Bembo  and  the  marquis  Maffei,  that  the  ancient 
Romans  had  at  all  times  an  oral  vulgar  language  which 
was  different  from  that  of  books;  and  that  this  colloquial 
language,  lefs  grammatical  and  elegant  than  that  of  the 
learned,  was  carried  by  the  Romans  into  all  the  provinces 
under  their  dominion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this, 
and  not  the  written  language  of  Italy,  was  the  mother  of 
the  Provencal,  Sicilian,  Italian,  and  Spanift),  dialefls.  But, 
fuppofing  Inch  a  language  was  ever  fpoken,  it  could  not 
be  laid  afide  for  another  all  at  once  ;  and,  when  we  are 
told  of  a  particular  period  or  century  during  which  th&. 
Latin  tongue  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  Provengal  French,  or  Italian,  began,  credulity  itfelf 
is  daggered,  and  unable  to  reconcile  it  to  probability. 
Every  language  is  long  fpoken  before  it  is  written  ;  and, 
though  the  fir.-t  poet  of  Italy  or  Provence,  who  committed 
his  verfes  to  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  could  be 
named,  no  one  would  venture  to  tell  us  by  whom  it  was 
fit'll  fpoken.  The  learned  Maffei  (Verona  illuftrata,  lib.  ii. 

p.  10.6.) 
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p.  106.)  is  of  opinion,  tlmt  there  was  a  vulgar  language 
in  Italy  long  before  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  Goths, 
or  Franks;  and  has  traced  its  ufe  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  he  had  often  heard  the 
croud  in  the  Circus  applaud,  or  demand  fomething  of 
the  champions,  in  a  barbarous  language  ;  that  is,  in  a 
vulgar  and  plebeian  dialeCt,  different  from  pure  Latin, 
Sammonicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus, 
mentions  this  vulgar  language  ;  and  both  Pliny  and  St. 
Jerome  fpeak  of  the  military  language  as  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  latter  even  tells  us,  that  Fortunatianus,  bilhop  of 
Aquileia,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Evangelifts  in  this 
vulgar  language,  Rujlico  Sermone,  during  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  :  but  this  was  a  fingular  inftance,  which  was  not 
imitated.  It  appears  however,  from  the  Dialogues  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  written  in  593,  that  there  was  then  a 
language  merely  colloquial  at  Rome.  For  he  tells  us 
that  a  new  convert,  of  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  was  fent  to 
a  convent  with  two  veffels  of  wine,  “  which  the  vulgar 
call  flalks.”  And  Gregory  of  Tours,  fo  early  as  572,  com¬ 
plains  of  this  vulgar  or  rultic  tongue  gaining  ground  in 
France,  and  being  more  in  favour  than  Latin,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  learned.  It  was  therefore  by  degrees  that 
Latin  ceafed  to  be  underftood  by  the  common  people, 
and  the.  Romance  language  gained  admiffion  into  books. 
In  813  it  was  ordered  by  a  canon,  at  the  council  of  Tours, 
that  the  bilhops  Ihould  be  employed  in  tranflating  homi¬ 
lies  into  the  Roman  ruftic  tongue,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  eafily  underltood  by  the  common,  people.  The  fame 
canon  we  are  told  was  renewed  in  a  council  at  Arles  in  851. 
In  the  ninth  century  hiltorians  tell  us,  that  Charlemagne 
and  his  foils  and  fuccelfors  fpoke  in  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guage,  fpecimens  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Fauchet,  Paf- 
quier,  and  feveral  other  writers  on  the  French  language. 
And  in  the  twelfth  century  it  began  to  be  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  of  poets  and  polite  writers.  Some  of  the  fermons 
written  and  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  about  1137,  in  this 
language,  areftill  preferved  among  the  manufcripts  of  the 
convent  of  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors  at  Paris.  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  inlfituted  fchools 
and  academies  in  the  principal  cities  of  Gaul  for  teaching  the 
Latin  language;  and arefcriptof  Gratianftill  fubfiftsforthe 
election  and  appointments  of  profeffors  of  thefe  feminaries. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  thefe  means,  and 
the  offices  of  dignity  and  profit  conferred  on  thofe  who 
were  mafters  of  this  language,  it  became  general  among 
perfons  of  education,  and  confequently  would  be  imitated, 
though  in  an  awkward  and  incorreCt  manner,  by  thofe  of 
a  lower  clnfs.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Auguf- 
tus  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  had  forgotten  their  own 
language,  and  uled  only  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  great  corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  about  the 
end  of  the  feventh  century  is  manifeft  in  the  collection  of 
the  form  tiles  of  the  monk  Marculf,  Hill  preferved,  as  well 
as  public  aCts,  charters,  tellaments,  and  diplomas.  In 
thefe  records  it  appears,  that  the  dialeCts  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  had  begun  to  disfigure  the  Latin  nouns,  by 
certain  contractions  of  fyllables  and  frequent  repetitions 
of  pronouns.  Indeed  the  repetitions  of  the  pronoun  ipfe 
were  innumerable,  on  account  of  the  articles  le  and  la 
having  been  long  before  this  period  introduced  into  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue.  An  evident  proof  of  the  introdudion  of  the 
articles  ilk  and  ilia  contracted  and  difguifed  is  found  in  the 
litanies  written  about  the  year  780  in  the  diocefe  of  Soif- 
fons.  In  thefe,  the  prayers  for  pope  Adrian  I.  for  Charle¬ 
magne,  his  wife,  and  children,  are  terminated  by  tu  lo 
juva,  in  Head  of  the  ufual  formula,  tu  ilium  juva.  Even  fo 
early  as  the  fixth  century,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  rules  of  grammar  with  refped  to  cafes  and  genders 
were  difregarded,  and  proper  names  frequently  deprived 
of  their  Latin  terminations ;  as  Theodoric  for  Theodori- 
eus,  See.  This  common  or  vulgar  language  is  frequently 
mentioned  under  the  title  Sermo  Rujhcanus  Lingua  Romana , 
becaufe  of  its  derivation  from  the  language  of  the  Ro¬ 
sens,  which  was  Latin.  Lingua  Lc-aa  and  Lingua  Gallicana 
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are  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Latin  manufcripts 
before  it  feeins  to  have  been  written  ;  and  fome  of  the 
moll  ancient  fragments  of  this  language  now  fubfilting  are 
verfes  in  rhyme.  The  colloquial  language  ufed  only  in 
familiar  converfation  was  called  by  the  Romans  Sermo 
ufualis,  quotidianus ,  pedejlris,  vulgaris,  militaris,  ruflicus,  &c. 
It  is  fuppofed  by  M.  Bonamy,  as  well  as  others,  that  from 
this  vulgar  Latin  not  only  the  French  language  and  its 
different  dialers, but  theSpanilh  and  Italian,  are  derived. 
Indeed  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its 
periods  of  greateft  purity,  was  only  the  language  of  the 
learned  in  the  Roman  provinces  remote  from  the  capital ; 
and  that  it  was  never  fo  generally  cultivated  in  other 
times  as  to  exclude  the  vulgar  dialed!.  In  the  frequent 
revolutions  and  ftruggles  for  empire  during  thefe  ages, 
the  Roman  language  muff  have  been  debafed  and  cor¬ 
rupted,  while  new  tongues  were  forming,  which,  though  not 
efficiently  fixed  and  grammatical  to  be  ufed  in  books, 
were  doubtlefs  long  the  vulgar  and  colloquial  dialedts  be¬ 
fore  the  Latin  ceafed  to  be  the  common  language  of  the 
learned. 

Of  all  the  languages  which  fprang  up  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Latins  with  the  northern  people  on  the  de- 
ltruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  none  approaches  fo  near 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spanish.  For,  as  the 
Spaniards  have  been  always  remarkable  for  their  military 
prowefs  and  dignity  of  mind,  their  language  is  naturally 
adapted  to  exprefs  ideas  of  that  kind.  Sonorous  and  fo- 
lemn,  it  admits  nearly  of  as  much  dignity  as  the  Latin. 
For  converfation,  it  is  the  moft  elegant  and  courteous  lan¬ 
guage  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firff 
invented,  and  kypt  its  footing  longeff,  in  this  nation  ;  and, 
although  it  ran  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  excels  as  de- 
fervedly  made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute,  yet  it  left 
fuch  a  itrong  tinCture  of  romantic  heroifnr  upon  the  minds 
of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them  jealous  of  their  glory, 
and  ftrongly  emulous  of  cultivating  that  heroic  politenefs 
which  they  confidered  as  the  highelt  perfection  they  could 
attain.  Every  man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any 
point  of  honour  which  he  poffeffed  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he 
rigoroufly  exacted  from  others  all  that  was  his  due. 
Thefe  circumffances  have  given  rife  to  a  great  many  terms 
ot  refpeCt  and  courteous  condefcenfion,  without  mean- 
nefs  or  flattery,  which  gave  their  dialogue  a  relpectful  po¬ 
litenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other  European 
language.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  characters  fo  finely 
drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote  are  ftill  unknown 
to  all  but  thofe  who  underhand  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs 
and  humane  heroilin  of  the  knight,  or  the  native  fimpli- 
city,  warmth  of  affection,  and  refpettful  loquacity,  of  the 
fquire,  than  the  inconfiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  im¬ 
pertinent  forwardnefs  and  difrefpeCtful  petulance  of  the 
other,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  every  Englifh  tranflation. 
Nor  is  it,  as  we  imagine,  poffible  to  reprelent  fo  much  fa¬ 
miliarity,  united  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  in  the 
one,  and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other 
European  language,  as  is  neceflary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad¬ 
mirable  characters. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity  and 
majeftic  elegance  of  its  ffrufture,  is  perhaps  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  lublime  drains  of 
epic  poetry  ;  yet,  as  the  poets  of  this  nation  have  alL 
along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  molt  fervile  fubjeCtion  to 
rhyme,  they  never  have  produced  one  poem  of  this  fort, 
which  in  point  of  poely  or  ftyle  deferves  to  be  tranfrnitted 
to  pofterity.  And  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this, 
or  the  higher  tragedy,  it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel. 
But,  although  the  drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  li¬ 
terature  were  early  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  before  the  thirft  of  gain  de¬ 
bated  their  fouls,  or  the  defireof  univerfal  dominion  made 
them  forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized  ; 
iince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride,  and. 

them 
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ftheir  minds  enflaved  by  fup'erftition,  all  the  polite  arts 
have  been  negledted  ;  fo  that,  while  other  European  na¬ 
tions  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  improving 
their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  [fate  of  torpid  in- 
adTivity  ;  and  their  language  has  not  arrived  at  that  per- 
fedlion  which  its  nature  would  admit,  or  the  acute  genius 
of  the  people  might  have  made  us  naturally  expeff. 

The  fixteenth  century  beheld  the  Spanifh  language  in 
all  its  purity;  while  the  dialects  of  France  and  England 
were  as  yet  imperfectly  formed.  The  elegant  productions 
of  Italy  were  naturalized  in  Spain,  after  the  travels  of 
Charles  V.  into  Italy;  and  Bofcan,  who  accompanied  this- 
prince,  endeavoured  to  domelticate  in  Spain  the  beauties 
of  Italian  poetry,  and  its  hendecafyllabic  veri'e.  His  fort- 
nets,  citave-rhymes,  and  epifldes,  had  eminent  iuccefs. 
GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  afriend  of  Bofcan,  contributed  like 
him  to  give  new  forms  to  Sp3nifh  literature.  Thefe  two 
authors  carried  the  language  to  its  higheft  polifh.  The 
erotic  poetns  of  GarcilafTo  have  been  compared  with  thofe 
of  Tibullus;  and  many  of  his  eclogues  pafs  for  matter- 
pieces  among  Spaniards;  they  poflefs,  indeed,  amenity 
and  grace.  The  mufe  of  Fernando  de  Herrera  alfa  in- 
fpired  elegies  and  fonnets,  which  difplay  a  pure  ftyle  and 
claflical  reading.  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  theauthor 
of  a  popular  novel  intitled  the  Adventures  of  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  adopted  the  innovations  propofed  by  Bofcan 
and  GarcilafTo  ;  but  his  verfes  are  harfh  and  devoid  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  he  owed  the  better  part  of  his  reputation  to 
his  hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Grenada.  At  the  fame 
period,  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  monk,  carried  lyric  poetry 
to  a  height  which  no  fubfequent  rival  has  furpaffed.  His 
facred  Odes  have  tranfplanted  the  beauties  of  Scripture ; 
but  his  fineft  poem  is  the  Ode  on  the  Loves  of  Rodrigo 
and  Caba.  This  Ponce  polfelfed  great  magnanimity.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  detained  long  in  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition, 
and  at  length  permitted  to  occupy  again  the  chair  of  pro- 
fefi'or  of  theology  at  Salamanca,  he  refumed  his  functions 
with  calmnefs,  and  began  his  ledhire  with  the  remarkable 
words,  “  VVe  were  oblerving  yefterday,”  See. 

Manuel  Efteban  de  Villegas,  the  Anacreon  of  Spain, 
enriched  the  art  of  verfification  with  various  Greek  and 
Latin  metres,  and  tranflated  Theocritus.  Bartholomeo 
and  Lupercio  Argenfola  imitated  Horace,  and  fcattered 
the  rules  of  criticifm  in  fatiric  and  didactic  produdtions. 
Defcriptive  poetry  boafts  the  colorific  pencil  of  Cayrafco 
Figueroa,  who  fang  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez.  Vicente  Ef- 
pinel,  in  his  Temple  of  Memory,  has  endeavoured  to 
preferve  the  names  of  the  eminent  poets  of  Cattile ;  and 
Alonzo  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga  compofed  the  only  epic  poem 
which  Spain  ventures  to  boatt.  It  is  entitled  Araucana, 
from  a  favage  tribe  of  Chili  fo  called,  againft  which  he 
i'erved  in  war;  and  it  is  divided  into  thirty-feven  canto's, 
prefenting  a  few  beauties  amid  numerous  faults.  It  has 
no  plan,  no  unity  of  purpofe,  no  art  in  the  tranfitions, 
but  abounds  with  improbable  epilodes,  fatiguing  repeti¬ 
tions,  and  awkward  imitations  of  Taifo,  Ariofto,  and  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  relieved,  however,  by  interelting  details,  energetic 
thoughts,  rich  defeription,  and  an  elegant  and  fonorous 
verfification.  Patriotic  enthufiafin  offered  to  him  number- 
lefs  tributes  of  admiration.  This  age,  the  moll  brilliant 
for  the  -peninfula,  alfo  produced  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 
Like  Homer,  he  had  no  country  while  he  lived,  but  many 
claimed  him  after  he  died.  His  admirable  book,  known 
by  the  whole  world,  was  the  firft  of  good  romances,  and 
is  perhaps  Hill  the  befi.  It  excites  that  frank  and  natural 
laugh,  which  is  called  the  inexlinguifhable.  To  narrate 
with  more  naivete,  grace,  and  genius,  is  impolfible.  The 
morality  is  pure,  the  reflections  are  juft,  and  always  preg¬ 
nant  with  original  pleafantry.  It  is  the  matterpiece  of 
good  fenfe,  of  the  true  comic;  and  one  of  thofe  books 
which  all  nations  will  choofe  to  poflefs  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  which  is  ever  read  again  with  the  delire  of  once  more 
perufing  it.  Cervantes  knew  only  misfortune.  He  loft 
one  hand  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  a  flave  among  the 
Moors,  and  was  peifecuted  at  his  return  by  the  duke  of 
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Lerma.  So  many  forrows  could  not  deftroy  his  natural 
gaiety.;  and  he  wrote  Don  Quixote  to  confoie  himfelf  for 
his  misfortunes.  He  afterwards  gave  to  the  public  his  Per- 
files  and  Sigifmonda,  which  includes  fome  interefting  ad¬ 
ventures  ;  a  Trip  to  Parnaffus,  which  fatirizes  the  poets  of 
his  time  ;  and  fome  plays. 

The  Spanifh  theatre  has  furnifhed  many  traits,  fituations, 
and  charadfers,  to  the  French  theatre;  and  it  began,  in  a 
like  manner,  by  the  reprefentation  of  religious  myiteries. 
To  the  myftery  of  the  Pafiion  fucceeded  a  pajloral ,  as  it 
was  called,  or  an  amorous  dialogue  ;  with  fcenes  in  which 
the  interlocutors  were  chofen  from  the  loweft  clafs  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  in  which  both  good  fenfe  and  decency  were  la¬ 
mentably  outraged.  The  comedies  of  the  Portuguefe 
Ferreira  Vafconcellos,  which  fucceeded  on  the  Spanifh  ltage, 
are  remarkable  for  a  cynicifm  of  expreflion,  t:o  which  the 
theatrical  language  of  other  modern  nations  does  not  de- 
feend.  Lope  de  Rueda  reformed  thefe  obfeenities,  and 
gave  fome  nature  and  confiltency  to  his  characters.  John 
de  la  Cueva  adopted  a  higher  elevation  of  language.  Cer¬ 
vantes  divided  the  adtion  of  a  play  into  three  days,  and 
attempted  a  defence  of  the  tarte  of  antiquity  ;  but  Lope 
de  Vega  Carpio,  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  Spanifh  dra- 
matifts,  chol'e  to  be  led  by  the  tafte  of  the  vulgar,  and 
produced  a  multiplicity  of  monftrous  pieces;  in  which, 
amid  the  Tallies  of  a  dilorderly  fancy,  may  be  difeovered 
frequent  felicities  of  incident,  a  lively  portraiture  of  cha¬ 
racter,  a  fertile  talent,  brilliant  thoughts,  and  a  fpirited 
and  correct  didtion.  No  rule  is  obferved  in  his  numerous 
works  ;  the  fame  piece  takes  the  fpedlatorto  Germany,  to 
India,  and  to  Italy  ;  and,  as  Boileau  fays. 

La,  Joy  vent,  le  heros  d'un  fpettacle  grojjier, 

Enfant  au  premier  a£te,  eft  barbon  au  dernier. 

Vicious  plots,  odd  refources,  capricious  irregularities,  all 
thefe  faults  were  compenfated  in  the  public  eltimation  by 
a  ftyle  which  is  pidturefque,  and  full  of  adfion  and  fliow. 
The  firft  meritorious  Spanifh  tragedies  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  They  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  only  prefent  beauties  of  detail;  for  their  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  lefs  defedlive  than  that  of  the  comedies. 

The  Bafque,  or  Bifcay  language,  is  fpoken  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Bifcay,  in  feveral  towns  of  Navarre,  and  in 
the  part  of  France  called  Pays  de  Labour.  Being  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  the  neighbouring  tongues,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  call  ita  mere  dialedl ;  while  it  will  be  found, 
we  fufpedt,  juft  as  little  entitled  to  the  high  encomiums 
beftowed  on  it  by  fome  enthufiaftic  admirers.  It  has  been 
exhibited  in  print  no  where  but  at  Bayonne ;  and  there 
the  number  of  works  in  it  fcarcely  exceeds  half-a-dozen. 
Several  difquifitions  on  it,  however,  have  been  publifhed, 
both  in  French  and  Spanifn.  The  prefervation  of  a  fepa- 
rate  tongue  in  fo  limited  a  diftridf  has  puzzled  the  literati 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  any 
connection  between  it  and  the  original  Spanifh.  It  con- 
fifts  in  a  great  meafure  of  diffyllabic  radicals,  and  its  rules 
of  grammar  are,  as  may  be  expedled,  few  and  undefined. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  fimilar  to  the  Caftilian. 
Their  nouns  are  infledted  by  the  addition  of  the  article, 
and  their  tenfesby  the  addition  of  auxiliary  words.  The 
farther  conjugation  takes  place  by  the  employment  of  aux¬ 
iliary  verbs  ;  and  thofe  verbs  which  have  no  auxiliaries 
conftitute  the  irregulars. 

The  Portuguese  language  is  more  remote  from  that 
of  Spain  than  might  be  expedted  from  circumftances.  As 
the  royal  race  was  of  French  extradf,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
many  of  the  words  are  derived  from  the  Limoulin  and  other 
dialedts  of  the  fouth  of  France.  It  is  a  grave  and  folemn 
fpeech ;  but  would  have  been  little  known  among  fo¬ 
reigners,  had  it  not  been  diffufed  by  the  fame  of  the  Lufiad. 
This  celebrated  work  is  full  of  elegant  and  accurate  de- 
feriptions,  of  charming  recitals,  of  graceful  imagery,  of 
atfedling  epifodes,  (among  which  elpeciaily  to  be  admired 
that  of  Ines  de  Caftro,)  and  of  new  and  bold  fidtions  which 
fometimes  apprcach  the  fublime;  but  the  want  of  connec¬ 
tion 
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tion  in  the  plan,  the  monftrous  mixture  of  the  gods  of  an¬ 
tiquity  with  the  faints  of  Chriflianity,  and  the  fcanty  and 
sli-balanced  flock  of  perfonages  who  have  not  the  heroic 
mould  which  poetry  requires  ;  all  contribute  to  give  it  the 
rank  of  a  poetic  relation,  rather  than  that  of  a  true  epopea. 
The  literature  of  Portugal  may  be  faid  to  commence  with 
Deniz,  the  fixth  fovereign,  who  cultivated  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  and  founded  the  univerfityof  Coimbra.  In 
his  reign  lived  Vafco  Lobeira,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  original  author  of  that  famous  romance  Amadis  de 
Gaul.  In  more  recent  times,  Saa  da  Miranda  has  ac¬ 
quired  reputation  in  paftoral  poetry.  The  chief  hifto- 
rians  are,  Joao  de  Barros,  Fr.  Luiz  de  Soufa,  Fr.  Bernardo 
de  Brito  Vieira,  Oforio  bifhop  of  Sylves,  Duarte  Ribeiro 
ide  Macedo,  the  venerable  Bartholomeo  do  Quartal,  and 
the  count  de  Ericeira.  Among  the  poets  are  celebrated 
Camoens,  Digo  Bernardes,  Antonio  Barboza,  Bacelar, 
and  Gabriel  Pereira;  two  dramatic  writers  are  alfo  men¬ 
tioned,  Vicente  Antonio  Jofephar,  vvhofe  plays  are  pub- 
lilhed  in  four  volumes;  and  Nicola  Luis,  called  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Plautus.  In  mathematics,  Pedro  Nunez  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
Of  late  years  natural  hiftory  begins  to  be  a  little  ftudied  : 
but  Portugal  is  the  laft  of  nations  in  that  department. 
This  language  is  fpoken  on  all  the  coafts  of  Africa  and 
Alia,  as  far  as  China,  but  mixed  with  the  languages  of 
the  feveral  nations  in  thofe  dillant  regions. 

That  the  Italian  tongue  is  derived  from  the  vulgar 
language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  feems  the  opinion  of 
the  bell  critics  ;  but  to  difcover  and  point  out  by  what 
degrees  it  was  fmoothed  and  polifhed  to  the  Hate  in  which 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Bocaccio,  found  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  would  require  more  time,  and  occupy  more 
fpace,  than  the  fubject  feems  necelfarily  to  deferve.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  Italian  language  has  been  truly  called  by 
Mctallatio  tnuf.ca  Jlejfa,  and  is  fo  favourable  to  vocal  pur- 
pofes  as  to  be  more  mufical  in  itfelf,  u’hen  merely  fpoken 
with  purity,  than  any  other  in  Europe,  an  inquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  its  mellifluence  and  natural  melody  does  not 
feem  foreign  to  a  hiftory  of  language  in  general.  Mura- 
tori  has  given  innumerable  palfages,  from  authors  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  to  prove,  that,  after  the  Franks 
and  Germans  were  fettled  in  Italy,  articles  were  ufed  in 
the  Latin  language,  inftead  of  pronouns  and  changes  of 
termination,  in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  inflecting  the 
cafes  of  nouns;  but  pretends  not  to  fay  what  this  vulgar 
language  was,  or  whether  the  clergy  preached  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  or  merchants  carried  on  their  correfpondence, 
in  Latin  or  Italian. 

The  learned  Maffei  allows  the  Provencal,  French,  Spa- 
ni£h,  and  Italian,  languages  to  be  defendants  from  the 
Latin  ;  but  denies  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
adopted  any  words  from  the  Goths  or  Huns  who  invaded 
them.  The  genius  of  the  German,  Francic,  or  Teutonic, 
language,  which  was  fpoken  by  the  Lombards,  was  fo  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Italians,  that  it  feems 
incredible  there  lhould  have  been  any  exchange  or  union 
of  dialefts  between  them  :  the  one  being  as  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  confonants  and  harlh  terminations,  as 
the  other  for  its  open  vowels  and  mellifluous  endings. 
As  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  profound  critic  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  always  a  vulgar  dialed,  lefs  grammatical  and 
elegant  than  that  of  the  fenate  and  books,  he  fuppofes 
the  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  languages,  to  have  been 
different  modifications  of  this  ruftic  plebeian  dialed. 
But  it  is  as  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  all  thele  daugh¬ 
ters  of  one  common  mother  being  fo  diffimilar,  as  it  is  to 
account  for  the  little  refemblance  that  is  frequently  found 
between  other  children  of  the  fame  parents.  And  why 
the  French  language  lhould  have  fo  many  nafal  endings ; 
the  Spanifh  fo  many  Affiliating,  and  the  Italian  alone  have 
none  but  vocal,  terminations,  can  only  have  been  occafi- 
oned  by  fome  particular  and  radical  tendency  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  plebeian  language  of  each  country,  from  very 
high  antiquity.  The  Romans  had  two  words  for  moll 
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purpofes  :  the  one  elegant,  and  ufed  by  writers  and  per- 
fons  of  education,  and  the  other  vulgar  and  common. 
The  word  caput,  for  inftance,  was  a  claffical  term  for  the 
head  ;  and  tejla,  ufed  by  Aufonius,  an  ignoble  expreffion 
for  the  fame  thing.  Os,  the  mouth,  according  to  Plautus 
and  Juvenal,  was  called  bucca  by  the  common  people  ; 
whence  the  word  bocca  in  Italian.  Equus,  a  horfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Horace  and  Perfius,  was  called  caballus  and  cabillinus 
by  the  plebeians,  which  the  Italians  have  foftened  into 
cavallo.  The  learned  author  has  collefled  a  great  number 
of  proofs  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  the  Romans 
had  at  all  times  two  languages ;  the  one  elegant,  gram¬ 
matical,  and  ufed  by  the  patricians  and  the  learned  ;  and 
the  other  mean,  vulgar,  inaccurate,  and  ufed  only  by  the 
plebeians.  That  this  vulgar  language,  rather  than  the 
pure  Latin,  was  the  parent  of  the  Provencal,  French,  Spa- 
nifli,  and  Italian,  languages,  appears  by  the  examples  he 
has  furnilhed  ;  but  the  Italian  was  not  only  derived  from 
the  trivial  and  vulgar  words  in  the  Latin  language,  but 
from  grammatical  folecifms  and  popular  inaccuracies  of 
pronunciation.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  common 
people  of  Rome  at  any  period  fpoke  fuch  correft  and  ele¬ 
gant  language  as  their  belt  authors  have  left  us  in  their 
writings.  Ever  eager  to  convey  their  meaning,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  true  end  of  fpeech  by  the  fliorteft  road,  they 
dilliked  the  trouble  of  polyfyllables,  and  had  a  natural 
propenfity  to  abbreviate  them.  Of  this  Maffei  has  fur¬ 
nilhed  innumerable  examples  in  the  Latin  language  of 
very  high  antiquity  :  as ,Jis  for  Ji  vis,  ain  for  aifne,  fi  re  nipfe 
io\- Jimilis  re  ipfa ,  and  cduneas  for  cave  ne  eas.  But  elilions 
of  confonants  were  ftill  more  frequent :  as,  per  hoc  was 
foftened  into  pero,  Jic  into  f  ;  and  by  the  omilfion  of  the 
m  final  in  the  accul'ative  cafe  Angular  of  nouns,  as  amore 
for  amorem,fama  for  Jamem,  See.  Thus  innumerable  words 
in  the  Latin  language  infenlibly  became  Italian  ;  and,  as 
it  was  impoffible  for  the  common  people,  ignorant  of 
grammar,  to  know  all  the  neceffary  inflections  of  nouns, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  greater  liberties  with  the 
accufative  and  ablative  cafes  than  any  other ;  and  it  is 
from  thefe  two  cafes  that  the  genius  of  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  chiefly  derived.  The  learned  marquis  goes 
through  all  the  cafes  of  nouns  and  tenfes  of  verbs  ;  Ihows 
the  formation  of  adverbs,  and  the  mutation  of  letters,  ia 
order  to  remove  harlhnefs  and  facilitate  utterance.  And 
it  appears  that  the  Roman  foldiers  and  common  people  to¬ 
tally  loft  the  terminations  um,  ur,  and  us,  which  rendered 
the  article  neceffary  to  diltinguifli  cafes,  numbers,  and 
perfons,  as  well  as  auxiliary  verbs  to  facilitate  the  conju¬ 
gations  of  other  verbs. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Muratori,  that  thefe  changes  or 
corruptions  were  occafioned  by  the  barbarians  who  in¬ 
vaded  Italy  ;  but  both  Maffei  and  Severino  have  proved 
that  the  Romans  had  introduced  them  long  before  the 
Goths,  Franks,  or  Vandals,  had  invaded  them.  This 
language  continued  to  partake  of  its  barbarous  origin,  re¬ 
maining  rude,  unformed,  and  without  rules,  as  long  as 
the  ufe  of  Latin  was  preferved  in  courts  of  juftice,  pub¬ 
lic  afls,  and  polite  converfation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
twelfth  century  that  the  Mules  honoured  the  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  of  Italy  fo  far  as  to  admit  it  into  their  company. 

The  fupenority  of  tha  Tufcan  dialed  over  all  the 
others  of  Italy  is  aferibed  by  Gravina  to  the  ancient  de¬ 
mocratic  form  of  government  at  Florence,  which,  before 
the  Medici  family  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  furnilhed 
the  citizens  with  frequent  opportunities  of  fpeaking  in 
public,  and  encQuragement  for  polifliing  this  language, 
“  in  order  to  bring  the  people  over  to  their  opinions,  by 
the  fweetnefs  of  their  eloquence.” 

That  every  language  of  a  learned  and  commercial  peo¬ 
ple  is  greatly  changed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries,  is 
well  known.  Horace  complains  of  the  want  of  perma¬ 
nence  in  that  of  the  Romans,  Quintilian  tells  us  that  in 
his  time  fcarcely  any  of  the  ancient  language  was  left ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Juftinian  new  inflexions  and  modes  of 
fpeech,  negled  of  lyntax,  abbreviations,  and  vulgar  bar- 
3  C  bar ffins. 
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barifms,  were  leading  to  a  new  language.  It  was  the  fa- 
ffiion  of  learned  in  Italy  to  write  their  familiar  letters  in 
Latin,  even  to  women,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Petrarch; 
and  it  was  cuftomary  to  preach  in  that  language;  but 
preaching  was  then  lefs  frequent  than  at  prefent.  Even 
fo  late  as  the  year  1500,  the  bifhops  and  dignified  clergy, 
after  preaching  in  Latin  to  a  feleft  congregation  of  well- 
educated  perfons,  had  their  fermons  repeated  the  next  day 
to  the  common  people  by  the  friars  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  fermons  in  thefe  early  periods  by  St.  Francis,  St.  An¬ 
thony  of  Padua,  Bernardino  of  Sienna,  and  many  others 
that  have  been  preferved,  are  all  in  Latin.  But  it  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  circumftance  that  after  this  period  many  fermons  are 
found  half  in  Latin  and  half  in  Italian  ;  for  the  preachers, 
accommodating  themfelves  by  degrees  to  the  vulgar, 
avoided  the  trouble  of  a  regular  tranflation,  by  interlin¬ 
ing  the  Latin  with  fragments  of  Italian.  But  this  is  (till 
lefs  extraordinary  than  the  barbarifm  of  our  Engliffi  fer¬ 
mons,  which  not  many  years  ago  were  almoft  half  Latin. 
An  Italian  congregation,  from  the  affinity  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  was  likely  to  underhand  a  confiderable  part  of 
what  was  uttered  in  Latin,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with 
the  Engliffi.  The  fermons  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Taylor 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  are  crouded  with  Greek  in  every 
page. 

When  Dante  wrote  his  Vita  Nuova,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  faid  that  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  had  not  fubfilted  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ;  and  that  it  was  firft  ufed  by  fiome  poet  for  the  fake 
of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  the  verfes  addrefled  to  her  in 
Latin  began  to  be  underftood  with  great  difficulty.  Cor- 
ticelli,  in  his  Eloquenza  Tofcana,  afferts,  that  “in  Italy 
lyric  verfes  preceded  all  other  poetry;  and  fo  general  is 
the 'love  for  this  fpecies  of  verfification,  that  there  is  no 
nation,  however  barbarous,  without  it.”  And  this  au¬ 
thor  imagined  that  lyric  poetry  had  its  rife  in  Tufcany, 
about  the  year  1184,  upon  the  following  occafion.  The 
emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  being  hunting  in  Mugello,  a 
delightful  country  of  Tufcany,  and  a  flag  paffing  precipi¬ 
tately  by  him,  Ubaldino  Ubaldini,  a  valiant  Florentine 
knight,  feized  him  by  the  horns,  and  held  him  while  the 
emperor  flew  him  ;  for  which  boldnefs  and  dexterity  the 
emperor  gave  him  the  flag’s  head,  with  a  permiffion  to  af- 
fume  it  in  his  family  arms.  Ubaldino  compofed  an  in- 
fcription  to  commemorate  this  event,  which  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  engraved  on  marble  at  Florence  ;  and,  though  writ¬ 
ten  like  profe,  it  confifts  of  ffiort  verfes  in  rhyme,  with 
a  mixture  of  Latin  words ;  and  is  luppofed  to  have  the 
firft  attempt  at  lyric  poetry  in  Tufcany.  But  he  believes 
that  the  firft  longs  in  the  modern  language  were  written 
in  Sicily  ;  whence  the  art  palled  into  Provence  among  the 
troubadours,  of  whom  the  Italians  learned  it,  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  Few  other  veftiges  are  to  be  found 
before  the  year  iaoo.  Rhymes  written  upon  the  fubjeft 
o  1  love  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who  was  born  in  1104, 
are  among  the  molt  ancient  that  have  been  preferved. 

Though  the  French  began  to  write  in  their  own  dialect 
much  fooner  than  the  Italians,  yet  their  language  was 
brought  to  no  perfection  before  the  feventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  writings  of  the  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  ftill  regarded  as  models  of  perfection,  with  re- 
fpett  to  diftion  and  confirmation.  According  to  Cref- 
cembini,  the  Italian  written  language  was  not  wholly 
formed  till  the  thirteenth  century,  though  it  was  collo¬ 
quially  ufed  much  earlier.  Many  verfes  and  memorials 
ftill  remain  of  the  Italian  tongue  during  this  period. 
But  the  Sicilians,  fays  the  fame  writer,  were  the  firft  who 
committed  to  paper  verfes  in  Italian,  whofe  fuccefs  ex¬ 
cited  other  poets  in  Italy,  efpecially  the  Tufcans,  to  imi¬ 
tate  them  ;  and  Petrarch  was  in  doubt  whether  the  Sici¬ 
lians  imitated  the  Provencals,  or  the  Provencals  the  Sici¬ 
lians,  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  But,  as  both  thefe 
countries  were  long  under  the  fame  fovereigns,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  would  naturally  cultivate  and  encourage  the  fame 
arts  and  language.  If  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft  poets  in 


a  vulgar  tongue,  they  were  at  lead  very  negligent  in  pre- 
ferving  fufficient  examples  of  their  ancient  poetry  to  al- 
certain  its  title  to  priority.  Indeed  Muratoii  fays,  that 
the  moll  ancient  fonnets  in  the  Italian  language  were 
written  by  the  Sicilians  ;  but  he  neither  gives  fpecimens, 
nor  names  the  authors  of  them.  Crefcembini,  however, 
confeflcs,  as  Bembo,  Redi,  and  many  Italian  writers  of 
eminence,  had  done  before,  that  the  Provencals  were  re¬ 
garded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  fathers  of  their  poetry  ; 
and  that  Dante,  Cino  da  Piltoia,  Guido  Cavalcante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  and  Bocaccio,  allowed  them  to  have  formed  their 
own  language,  and  produced  an  infinite  number  of  poems, 
long  before  the  Italians  could  boaft  of  either.  Indeed,  by 
a  comparifon  of  the  moll  ancient  Italian  poems  now  fub- 
fifting  with  thofe  of  Provence,  it  appears  that  they  imi¬ 
tated  the  forms  and  ftruCtureof  the  poetical  compofitions 
of  the  ancient  troubadours,  who  furniffied  them  likewifp 
with  their  poetical  terms  of  art,  which  are  the  fame  in 
both  languages.  The  Provencal  poets  had  no  verft  fciolti , 
or  blank  verfe,  like  the  Italians ;  all  their  poetry  was  in 
rhyme  ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the  Italians  in  their  blank 
verfe  had  imitated  the  Latins,  and  in  rhyming  the  Pro¬ 
vencals. 

The  Italian  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfect  among 
the  modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it 
has  too  many  diminutives  and  fuperlatives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives ;  but  without  any  great  reafon  :  for,  if  thole 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  <jur  pleo- 
nafms  and  hyperboles.  The  language  correfponds  to  the 
genius  of  the  people:  they  are  flow  and  thoughtful;  and, 
accordingly,  their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmooth- 
ly;  and  many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great 
degree.  They  have  a  great  tafte  for  mufic  ;  and,' to  gra¬ 
tify  their  paffion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of  their 
primitive  words ;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking  in  vowels, 
loftening  and  lengthening  out  their  terminations  for  the 
fake  of  the  cadence.  Hence  the  language  is  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  mufical,  arid  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  in 
operas,  and  fome  parts  of  poetry,  particularly  in  the  ten¬ 
der  tone  of  elegy  ;  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone ;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  exprefs 
that  foothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of  poetry  re¬ 
quires.  On  this  account  the  plaintive  feenes  of  the  Paf- 
tor  Fido  of  Guarini  have  juftly  gained  to  that  poem  an 
univerfal  applaufe.  We  mutt  oblerve  with  furprife,  that 
the  Italians,  who  have  fettered  every  other  fpecies  of  poe¬ 
try  with  the  fevereft  fliackles  of  rhyme,  have  in  this  fpe¬ 
cies  ffiowed  an  example  of  the  moft  unreftrained  freedom  ; 
the  happy  effe&s  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu¬ 
rope  the  powerful  charms  attending  it ;  yet  with  amaze¬ 
ment  we  perceive,  that  fcarcely  an  attempt  to  imitate  them 
has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  except  by  Milton 
in  his  Lycidas  ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in  Britain,  having 
ever  adopted  the  unreltrained  harmony  of  numbers  to  be 
met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of  their  beft  dramatic 
compofitions. 

Rouflfeau’s  character  of  the  Italian  language,  and  de- 
feription  of  its  beauties,  and  advantage  over  all  others, 
for  vocal  purpofes,  are  fo  appofite  to  the  prefent  inquiry, 
that  we  fliall  faithfully  tranflate  the  whole  paflage.  “If 
it  ffiould  be  afked  what  language  is  the  moft  grammatical, 
I  fliould  anfwer,  that  of  the  people  who  reafon  the  belt ; 
and,  if  it  ffiould  be  atked  what  people  are  likely  to  have  the 
beft  mufic,  I  fliould  fay,  thofe  that  have  the  belt  language 
for  it.  Now,  if  there  is  in  Europe  one  language  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  mufic  than  another,  it  is  certainly  the  Italian; 
for  this  language  is  foft,  fonorous,  melodious,  and  more 
accentuated  than  any  other ;  four  qualities  peculiarly  im¬ 
portant  to  vocal  mufic.  It  is  foft  from  its  articulations 
being  uncompounded  ;  from  the  infrequency  of  claffiing 
confonants ;  and  from  every  word  in  the  language  being 
terminated  by  a  vowel.  It  is  fonorous  from  the  moft  of  its 
vowels  being  open ;  its  diphthongs  uncompounded  ;  from 
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havlug  no  nalal  vowels  5  and  from  its  articulations  being 
few  and  eafy,  which  render  the  found  of  each  neat  and 
full.  It  is  melodious  from  its  own  native  fweetnefs,  which 
renders  it  vocal  even  in  declamation  and  common  fpeech, 
without  the  affiftance  of  mufscal  notes.  But  what  ren¬ 
ders  the  Italian  language  more  peculiarly  mellifluous,  as 
well  as  more  expreffive  of  fentiment,  than  any  other,  is 
the  great  compafs  and  variety  of  its  tones,  and  the  choice 
it  allows  in  painting  the  paflions.  To  prove  this,  let  any 
one  who  imagines  it  to  be  only  the  language  of  love  and 
tendernefs,  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  follow, 
ing  ftanzas  of  Taflo: 

Teneri  fdegni  e  placide  e  tranquille 
Repulfe  e  cari  vezzi  e  liete  pace, 

Sorrifi,  parolette,  e  dolce  flille 

X)i  pianto  e  fofpir,  tronchi  e  molli  bacci 

Fufe  tai  cofe  tutte,  e  pofcia  unille, 

Ft  al  foce  tempro  di  lente  faci ; 

E  ne  formo  quel  fi  mirabil  cinto, 

Pi  ch’  ella  avena  il  bel  fianco  fuccinto. 

Canto  IV.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

Chiama  gl’  abitator  de  l’ombre  eterne 
II  rauco  fuon  de  la  tartarea  tromba  ; 

Treman  le  fpaziofe  atre  caverne, 

E  l’aer  cieco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba  j 
Ne  fl  ftridendo  mai  de  la  fuperne 
Regione  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba, 

Ne  fi  fcoffa  giammai  trema  la  terra 
Quando.i  vapori  in  fen  gravida  ferra. 

Canto  XVI.  Stanza  xxv. 

“  It  will  be  found,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  to  exprefs  in 
any  other  language  the  fweetnefs  of  the  one,  or  the  vigour 
of  the  other,  of  thefe  ftanzas.  But  the  roughnefs  of  the 
laft  ftanza  does  not  confilt  in  hard  and  uncouth  words  ; 
they  are  all  fonorous,  and,  though  rough  to  the  ear,  eafy 
of  utterance.” 

Thefe  ftanzas,  however,  which  Roufleau,  and,  after 
him,  almofi  all  mufical  writers,  have  inftanced  as  of  re¬ 
markably  eafy  utterance,  ffiould  have  been  confined  to 
reading  and  declamation  ;  for  better  lyrical  or  vocal  verfes 
may  be  found  in  Metaftafio,  and,  indeed,  inalmoft  all  Ita¬ 
lian  lyric  poets,  fince  it  has  been  found  that  the  vowel  a 
is  the  bell  for  divifions,  and  all  the  other  vowels  have  been 
long  in  difufe  for  fuch  purpofes  by  the  beft  Italian  com- 
pofers  for  the  ftage.  In  the  ftanza  cited  as  a  model  of 
foftnefs,  in  vocal  verfes,  there  are  but  two  words,  to 
which,  in  a  lively  air,  divifions  would  be  given  ;  Cari  pace. 
But  even  thefe,  in  which  the  vowel  a  occurs  in  the  firft 
fyllable,  would  have  no  long  divifions  affigned  them,  if 
there  was  a  final  fyllable  terminated  by  that  letter,  as  in 
the  third  perfon  Angular  of  the  future  tenfe  of  verbs,  ve- 
dra ,  uccidera,  fara,  dara,  parlera,  cantara.,  fuggira  \  in  the 
elifion  of  the  infinitive  mood,  trionfar,  ripofar,fcordar,  lu- 
Jingar,  naufragar ;  and  in  the  fubltantives,/«/e/nz,  pield,fe~ 
licita,  libert'a,  crudelta,  and  Mar.  In  fetting  Metaftafio’s 
early  operas,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century, 
we  find  the  beft  compofers  giving  divifions  to  the  vowels 
0  and  e  ;  as  in  morird,  dovrd,  fugird,  re,  te,  fe,  freme,  fpeme, 
vender,  voler,  e,  merce,  &c.  but  never  to  i  or  u.  Roufleau 
declined  difeufiing  the  accents  of  the  Italian  tongue;  but 
if,  as  has  been  imagined,  the  Greek  accents  were  ufed  as 
a  notation  of  the  tone  or  tune  of  voice  in  reading  or 
fpeaking;  the  acute  accent  railing  the  voice,  the  grave 
depreffing  it,  and  the  circumflex  keeping  it  at  a  middle 
pitch  or  tone ;  the  Italian  would  afford  a  more  varied  and 
pleafing  melody  than  any  of  the  other  European  dialects. 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy  was 
divided  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  different  dia¬ 
lects  in  that  language  ;  which,  however,  are  all  good  in 
the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The  Tufcan  is  ufually 
preferred  to  the  other  dialeCts,  and  the  Roman  pronunci¬ 
ation  to  that  of  the  other  cities ;  whence  the  Italian  pro¬ 
verb,  “  Lingua  Tolcana  in  bocca  Romana.” 
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The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underilood  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Hungary.  At  Conrtantinople,  in  Greece,  and 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is  ufed  as  com¬ 
monly  as  'he  language  of  the  country  ;  indeed  in  thofe 
places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tufcany,  but  is  cor¬ 
rupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words  and  idioms  of  the 
place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name,  and  is  called  Frank 
Italian. 

“TlieEngliffi,  French,  and  Germans,  (fays  Mr.  Enfor, 
in  his  Independent  Man,)  ftiould  apply  themfelves  to  Ita¬ 
lians  were  they  to  derive  no  other  advantage  from  fpeak¬ 
ing  it  than  to  foften  their  own  expreffion.  That  it  would 
have  this  effect,  is  proved  by  a  collateral  circumftarsce  ; 
it  is  uniformly  remarked  that  the  Germans  in  Ruffia  (and 
the  Ruffian  refembles  the  Italian)  are  much  fuperior  to 
their  countrymen  in  the  fuavity  of  their  utterance.  The 
beauty  of  the  Italian  language  is  a  trivial  circumftance 
compared  with  the  excellence  of  the  writers  in  poetry, 
hiltory,  and  politics,  who  have  illuftrated  themfelves  and 
their  country. 

“Italy,  fince  the  records  of  time,  has  ever  furpaffed  the 
world  in  fome  eminent  manner;  its  exifting  language  is 
the  dialed,  and  its  towns  are  the  theatres,  of  the  arts  ; 
though  the  French  have  abridged  the  profufe  difplay  of 
its  fpecimens.  The  violence  of  thofe  plunderers,  and  the 
refledions  of  fome  dilettanti,  force  me  to  fay  that  this 
perfecuting  enemy  did  not  fliow  their  love  of  pidures  and 
llatuary  by  feizing  them  ;  they  loved  plunder,  not  the  arts. 
The  Roman  general  who  lacked  Corinth,  alfo  feized  its 
paintings  and  ftatues  :  but  who  ever  imagined  that  by  this 
conduCt  he  exemplified  the  elegance  of  his  tafte  ?  he,  who 
threatened  thofe  to  whom  he  confided  their  tranfport,  that 
if  they  loft  them  they  ffiould  replace  them !  Nero,  that 
paragon  of  governors,  was  alfo  a  great  collector  of  the  arts 
from  fubjeCted  countries.  According  to  Paufanias,  he 
brought  fifty  ftatues  from  Delphi.  Was  he  a  connoiffeur, 
he  who  had  the  ltatue  of  Alexander  by  Lyfippus  gilt  ?  a 
fignal  declaration  of  his  tafte  !  They  love  not  the  arts, 
who  wreft  their  produdions  from  their  native  land  ;  they 
are  confecrated  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  ffiould  be 
their  own  fanduary.  Execrated  therefore  be  the  memory 
of  thefe  marauders!  Praifed  be  the  name  of  Frederic, 
who,  having  conquered  Drefden,  refufed  to  accept  the  fa¬ 
mous  Nativity  by  Correggio,  though  coveted  by  him,  and 
prefented  to  him  by  the  eleCtrefs  ?  Let  alfo  the  name  of 
Fabius  live,  who,  when  he  took  Tarentum,  which  nearly 
equalled  Corinth  in  the  precious  monuments  of  the  arts, 
with  a  mind  fuperior  to  Marcellus,  as  Livy  writes,  ab- 
ftained  from  the  plunder. 

“  The  French  have  gained  little ;  Italy  and  the  world 
have  loft  much  ;  for  the  ftatues  and  pain-ings  have  been 
fo  ill-treated  in  their  carriage,  that  many  have  been  broken, 
defaced,  and  utterly  ruined.  The  crimes  of  nations,  as  of 
individuals,  never  go  unpuniffied  ;  and  they  are  often  re¬ 
paid  by  reprifals  of  the  fame  kind.  The  horfes  by  Ly¬ 
fippus  were  forced  from  Greece  to  adorn  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Conftantinople  ;  they  were  thence  conveyed 
to  enrich  the  ffirine  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  ;  they  now 
adorn  the  imperial  palace  of  the  Thuilleries ;  and,  if  re¬ 
volutionary  madnefs  do  not  caufe  them  to  be  melted,  as 
it  did  the  famed  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
they  have  probably  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  their  tra¬ 
vels.  In  defpite,  however,  of  the  irrefiftible  injuries  of 
time,  and  the  plunder  and  deftruCtion  of  Goths,  ancient 
and  modern,  this  country,  to  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts, 
is  pre-eminent.  Much,  the  French  had  not  time  to  re¬ 
move:  much  efcaped  them  through  their  ignorance;  and 
very  much  defied  their  tyranny.  Its  ftupendous  ruins,  its 
modern  architecture,  its  frefco  paintings  by  all  thofe  con- 
fummate  in  the  art,  by  Correggio,  Raphael,  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  defy  their  rapacity  :  befides,  all  the  private  col¬ 
lections  of  fculpture  and  painting  (for  fome  terms  were 
to  be  kept  with  the  natives)  remain  entire.  Italy  alfo 
adds  daily  to  its  curiofities,  by  the  exquifite  antiques 
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which  are  daily  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  by  the 
works  of  its  living  artilts,  who  rival  the  Grecian  Ichool  in 
the  fublimity  of  their  defigns  and  in  the  elegance  of  their 
execution.  In  this  country,  the  youth  can  belt  ftudy  the 
fine  arts;  the  air,  the  foil,  the  fituation,  all  confpire  to 
fupply  the  means,  and  open  the  mind  to  receive  their  im- 
preffion!” 

The  French  language  is  allowed  to  have  originated 
from  corrupt  Latin,  ancient  Gallic,  and  Teutonic,  brought 
into  Gaul  by  the  Franks;  but  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  many  Greek 
words  are  ltiil  diftinguifhable,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  thither  by  the  colonies  of  Phoceans  planted 
therein  remote  antiquity, and  perhaps  by  Greek  merchants 
trading  to  Marfeilles.  According  to  M.  de  Sainte  Palaie, 
the  principal  difference  between  the  French  and  Proven- 
gal  languages  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
confided  in  the  terminations  of  the  fame  words.  When 
the  French  ufed  the  e  feminine,  the  Provencals  ufed  a  or 
o,  neither  of  which  however  was  pronounced,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  our  words  fax  and  people.  The  Provencal  termi¬ 
nations  refembled  thofe  of  the  Italian  and  Spanilh  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  where  the  French  ufed  eux  and  eur,  the  Pro¬ 
vencals  had  os  and  or. 

M.  de  la  Ravaliere  obferves,  that  laymen  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  began  to  write  the  vulgar  language  much  earlier 
than  in  the  capital,  where  Latin  was  longer  underftood. 
The  year  1 1 30  was  the  date  of  the  firft  poem  in  French,  of 
which,  tradition  has  preferved  the  name;  “Prife  de  Jeru- 
lalem,  par  le  chevalier  Bechada  but  no  veftige  of  this 
work  is  come  down  to  the  prefent  times.  The  moft  an¬ 
cient  remnants  of  the  French  profe  language  are  the  laws 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  died  1087,  and  the  fer- 
mons  of  St.  Bernard,  written  early  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury;  in  which  it  appears  that  this  language  differed  con- 
fiderably  from  that  of  Provence,  of  the  fame  period,  as  it 
was  wwitten  by  the  Troubadors.  See  i’Abbe  Lebeuf, 
Mem.  de  Litt.  tom.  xvii. 

It  is  difficult  to  feparate  the  Provencal  dialeft  from  the 
language  that  was  lpoken  during  the  middle  ages  in  other 
parts  of  the  French  dominions.  The  Normans  made  it 
their  boaft  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that 
they  fpoke  the  Romance  language  with  purity,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Rouen.  Some  of  the  writers  of  thofe  times  call 
the  French  language  Lingua  Gallica,  and  fome  Romana,  or 
Romana  Ritfica.  The  term  Romance,  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  tales  and  novels  were  firft  written,  did  not 
for  many  years  after  this  period  convey  the  fame  idea  as 
at  prefent.  Parler  Roman  was  another  expreflion  for  fpeak- 
ing  French.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the 
fame  expreflion  is  ufed  by  Guillaume  de  Nangy.  And, 
as  the  ruftic  Romance  language  was  that  of  the  courts  of 
French  princes  in  general,  every  heroic  hiftory  and  metri¬ 
cal  narration,  and  indeed  almoft  every  thing  that  w'as 
written  in  that  language,  was  called  Romans,  or  Romance. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  line  of  the  Roman  d’Alexandre, 
by  Lambert  le  Cors :  Vefu  comme  Francois,  et  fot  parler 
Romans ;  He  dreffed  like  a  Frenchman,  and  fpoke  the 
Romance. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus,  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  fays  M.  de  la  Ravaliere,  that  men  of  learning  and 
reputation  in  the  capital  ventured  to  write  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  ;  when,  (fill  leaving  the  Latin  language  in  poflef- 
iion  of  hymns,  and  other  poems  on  facred  fubjefls,  they 
exercifed  their  talents  upon  themes  merely  fecular;  but 
molt  frequently  in  lyric  compofitions.  And  we  are  told, 
that,  in  the  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of  that 
time,  there  is  a  purity  perceived  almoft  equal  to  that  of 
the  prefent  age. 

However,  the  French  was  (till  a  very  imperfeft  language 
till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  cuftom  of  fpeaking  La¬ 
tin  at  the  bar,  and  of  writing  the  public  a£ts  and  inftru- 
ments  of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  that  language,  had  made 
fhpm  overlook  the  French,  their  own  language.  Befides, 
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the  preceding  ages  had  been  remarkable  for  their  igno¬ 
rance,  which  was  owing,  in  good  meafure,  to  the  long 
and  calamitous  wars  in  which  France  had  been  engaged  ; 
whence  the  French  noblefle  deemed  it  a  kind  of  merit  not 
to  know  any  thing;  and  the  generals  regarded  little,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  they  wrote  and  talked  politely,  provided  they 
could  but  fight  well.  But  Francis  I.  who  was  the  reftorer 
of  learning,  and  the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the 
face  of  things ;  and,  after  his  time,  Henry  Stephens  printed 
his  book,  “  De  la  Precedence  du  Langage  Frangois.” 

The  change  was  become  very  confpicuous  at  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot, 
Coeffeteau,  and  Malherbe,  contributed  towards  bringing 
it  to  its  perfection  ;  which  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  com¬ 
pleted,  by  the  eftablilhment  of  the  French  academy  ;  an 
alfembly,  wherein  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  of  the 
church,  the  fword,  and  the  gown,  have  been  members. 
Nor  did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  contribute  a  little 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language;  the  perfonal  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and 
that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  rendered  his  court  the 
politeft  in  Europe.  Wit  and  magnificence  feemed  to  vie; 
and  his  generals  might  have  difputed  with  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  &c.  the  glory  of  writing  well,  if  they  could  not 
that  of  fighting.  From  the  court,  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  the  language  foon  fpread  itfelf  into  the  provinces;  and 
now  there  is  fcarcely  any  body  there  who  does  not  write 
and  fpeak  good  French.  One  of  the  characters  of  the 
French  language  is,  to  be  natural  and  eafy.  The  words 
are  ranged  in  it  much  in  the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in. 
our  minds ;  in  which  it  differs  exceedingly  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  where  the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order 
of  words  is  reputed  a  beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  fur- 
palfes  even  the  French  in  this  point;  but  then  it  comes 
Ihort  of  it  in  copioufnefs  and  variety. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words:  wherein  it 
differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and  Englilh. 
This  the  French  authors  own  a  great  difad  vantage  in  their 
language ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch  deriving  a  great  part  of 
their  force  and  energy  from  the  compofition  of  words, 
and  frequently  expreffing  that  in  one  founding  word 
which  the  French  cannot  exprefs  but  by  a  periphrafis. 
The  diminutives  in  the  French  are  as  few  as  the  com¬ 
pounds  ;  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  remaining  in  ufe  hav¬ 
ing  loft  their  diminutive  fignification  ;  but  what  diftin- 
guifh  the  French  moft  are  its  juftnefs,  purity,  accuracy, 
and  flexibility. 

French  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  extenfive  language  in 
Europe.  The  policy  of  ftates  and  courts  has  rendered  it 
neceflary  for  the  minifters  of  princes,  and  their  officers. 
See.  and  the  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences  has  had  the  fame 
effeCt  with  regard  to  the  learned.  In  Germany,  and  elfe- 
where,  the  princes  and  perfons  of  diftinCtion  value  them- 
felves  on  underftanding  French;  and  in  feveral  courts  of 
Europe,  French  is  almoft  as  much  known  as  the  language 
of  the  country;  though  the  court  of  Vienna  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  from  this  rule  :  French  is  there  very  little  ufed  ;  the 
emperor  Leopold  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  fpoken  in  his 
court;  the  Latin  and  Italian  are  there  cultivated  inftead 
of  it.  This  extenfivenefs  of  the  French  language  is  no 
modern  advantage  ;  William  the  Conqueror  gave  laws  to 
England  in  the  French  language;  and  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  are  written  in 
the  fame.  Laftly,  the  French  is  the  fame  language  every 
where  ;  not  only  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  but,  in 
all  places  where  it  is  fpoken,  out  of  France. 

For  a  critical  acquaintance  with  what  regards  the  French 
tongue,  fee  the  Remarques  of  M.  Vaugelas ;  and  the  ob- 
fervations  M.  Corneille  has  made  on  thofe  remarks;  the 
Remarques  of  F.  Bouhours  ;  and  the  doubts  of  a  Bas-Bre- 
ton  gentleman,  by  the  fame  father  ;  the  converfations  of 
Arifte  and  Eugene  ;  the  obfervations  of  M.  Menage,  and 
his  etymologies,  with  thofe  of  M.  Huet;  F.  Buifier’s 
French  grammar,  and  that  of  the  abbe  Regnier,  and  fome 
performances  of  a  later  date. 

Of 
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Oe  the  SCLAVONIAN  LANGUAGE. 

This  language  pervades  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe, 
and  feems  to  have  originated  in  the  eaft.  It  is  fpoken  by 
the  Dalmatians,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  pro¬ 
vinces,  by  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Ruffians.  The  word 
flab  (whence  the  French  word  efdave,  and  our  word  Jlavc ) 
fignifies  “noble,  illuftrious  but  becaufe,  in  the  lower 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vaft  multitudes  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  were  fpread  over  all  Europe  in  the  quality  of  flaves, 
that  word  came  to  denote  the  fervile  tribe  by  way  of  dif- 
tincfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  words  Geta,  Davus,  and 
Syrus,  did  among  the  Greeks  at  a  more  early  period. 

The  Sclav onian  language  is  fpoken  in  Epirus,  the 
weftern  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
in  part  of  Thrace,  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  in  Poland,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Ruffia,  and  Mingrelia  in  Alia,  whence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople.  Many  of 
the  great  men  of  .Turkey  underftand  it,  and  frequently 
nfe  it  ;  and  tnoft  of  the  janiffiaries,  having  been  ftationed 
in  garrifons  on  the  Turkiffi  frontiers  in  Europe,  ufe  it  as 
their  vulgar  tongue.  The  Hungarians,  however,  and  the 
natives  of  Walachia,  fpeak  a  different  language;  and  this 
language  bears  evident  fignatures  of  the  Tartarian  dialeCI, 
which  was  the  tongue  of  the  original  Huns.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Sclavonian  is  by  much  the  mod  exteniive  lan¬ 
guage  in  Europe,  and  extends  far  into  Alia. 

The  Slavi  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Boryf- 
thenes,  now  the  Dnieper,  or  Nieper.  They  were  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  European  Sarmatians,  who  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  an  immenfe  trad  of  country,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  Viftula,  now  the  Weifel ;  on  the  fouth- 
ealt  by  the  Euxine  fea,  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius,  the 
Palus  Mceotis,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don,  which  divides  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Alia.  In  this  vaft  traCl  of  country,  which  at 
prefent  comprehends  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Tartary,  there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  confiderable 
tribes.  To  enumerate  thefe,  we  believe,  would  not  much 
•edify  our  readers  ;  we  fliall  only  inform  them,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmatian  clans  were  the  Roxolani,  now  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  dwelt  near  the  Boryf- 
thenes,  as  was  obferved  above.  The  Slavi  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Danube;  and  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian, 
having  paffed  that  river,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
that  part  of  Illyricum  which  lies  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Save,  and  is  to  this  day  from  them  called  Sclavonia. 
Thefe-barbarians  by  degrees  overran  Dalmatia,  Liburnia, 
the  weftern  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
they  extended  their  quarters  all  along  to  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Euxine.  In 
all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavonian  was  deeply  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  Greek,  which  was  a  thing  of  courfe,  fince 
the  barbarian  invaders  fettled  in  thofe  regions,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  the  aborigines,  who  fpoke  a  corrupt  dialed  of 
that  language. 

The  Poles  are  the  genuine  defendants  of  the  ancient 
Sarmatae,  and  confequently  fpeak  a  dialed  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin  words,  in  confie- 
quence  of  the  attachment  the  Polanders  have  long  pro- 
feffed  to  the  Roman  tongue. 

The  Silefians  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their  dia- 
3eds  in  the  very  fame  manner.  In  thofe  countries,  then, 
ive  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Sarmatian. 

The  modern  Ruffians,  formerly  the  Rhoxani  or  Roxo¬ 
lani,  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Sarmatas,  and  are  a  branch  of 
the  Slavi  ;  they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  country  which  that 
people  poffeffed  before  they  fell  into  the  Roman  provinces ; 
they  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and  wear  the  very  fame 
drefs  ;  for,  on  the  hiftorical  pillar  at  Conftantinople,  the 
Sclavonians  are  dreffed  like  the  Ruffian  boors.  If  then 
the  Slavi  are  Sarmatse,  the  Ruffians  muft  of  courfe  be  the 
defcendants  of  the  fame  people.  They  were  long  a  fe- 
queftered  people,  and  confequently  altogether  unconned- 
ed  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  were  ltrangers 
to  commerce,  inhofpitable  to  Grangers,  tenacious  of  an- 
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cient  ufages,  averfe  to  improvements  of  every  kind,  won¬ 
derfully  proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  a  race  of  people  juft  one  degree  above  abfolute  fa- 
vagifm.  A  people  of  this  charader  are,  for  the  moil 
part,  enemies  to  innovations;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Ruffian  hiftorians,  no  nation  was  ever  more  averfe  to  in¬ 
novations  than  the  one  in  queftion.  From  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  which  era  they  embraced  Chriftianity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  moved  one  ftep  forward  towards  ci¬ 
vilization,  till  Peter  the  Great,  not  a  Century  ago,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  defpotic  authority,  compelled  them  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  cuftoras  of  their  more  poliihed 
neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians  made  as  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  as  they 
did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living.  What¬ 
ever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century,  the  fame 
they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  They 
were,  indeed,  according  to  Appian,  once  conquered  by 
Diophantus,  one  of  Mithridates’s  generals,  but  that  con- 
queft  was  for  a  moment  only  ;  they  were  likewife  invaded, 
and  their  country  overrun,  by  the  great  Timur,  or  Ta¬ 
merlane  ;  but  this  invafion  was  like  a  torrent  from  the 
mountains,  which  fpreads  devaftation  far  and  wide  while 
it  rages,  but  makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occafions  they 
made  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire; 
but  we  hear  of  no  permanent  fettlements  formed  by  them 
in  thefe  quarters.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take  the  Ruffians 
to  have  been,  with  refpeCt  to  their  language,  in  the  very 
fame  predicament  with  the  highlanders  and  iflanders  of 
Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  have 
preferved  the  Celtic  dialeCt  pure  and  entire,  in  confequence 
of  their  having  never  mingled  with  foreigners. 

From  this  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things  :  firft, 
that  the  Russian  language  is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ; 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  latter  is  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian. 

In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  found  a  great  number  of  words 
refembling  the  old  fimple  roots  of  the  Greek,  both  in 
found  and  fignification  ;  its  grammatical  genius  is  nearly 
the  fame;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  very  belt  autho¬ 
rity,  that  there  is  in  this  language  a  tranflation  of  Epic¬ 
tetus,  in  which  there  are  whole  pages,  in  both  original  and 
tranflation,  without  one  Angle  tranfpofition.  Monf.  Le- 
veque,  who  has  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  a  liiftory  of  Ruf¬ 
fia,  is  fo  entirely  convinced  of  the  ltrift  analogy  between 
the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern  Ruffe,  that  he  is  pofi- 
tive  that  the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.  Monf. 
Freret,  a  very  learned  French  academician,  is  clearly  of 
the  fame  opinion.  Yet  perhaps  thefe  coincidences  arife 
from  the  relics  of  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  ; 
veftiges  of  which,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  almoft  in 
every  tongue  now  exifting. 

As  the  Ruffians  were  a  generation  of  favages,  there  is 
no  probability  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  they  acquired  that  art 
by  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours.  It  is  certain,  be¬ 
yond  all  contradiction,  that  few  nations  had  made  lefs 
proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  than  that  under  confideration  ; 
and  we  think  there  is  little  appearance  of  their  having 
learned  this  art  prior  to  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Slavi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  Illy¬ 
ria,  and  Liburnia,  had  no  alphabetical  characters  till  they 
were  fjirnifhed  with  them  by  St.  Jerome.  The  Servian 
character,  which  very  nearly  refembles  the  Greek,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  St.  Cyril ;  on  which  account  the  language  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  character  is  denominated  Chiurilizza.  Thefe 
Sclavonic  tribes  knew  nothing  of  alphabetic  writing  prior 
to  the  era  of  their  converfion.  The  Moefian  Goths  were 
in  the  fame  condition  till  their  bifliop  Ulphilas  fabricated 
them  a  fet  of  letters.  If  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  refided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  not 
learned  alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  con¬ 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  it  muft  hold,  a  fortiori ,  that  the 
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Ruffians,  who  lived  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  knew  nothing  of  this  tifeful  art  antecedent  to  the 
period  of  their  embracing  the  Chriftian  faith. 

The  Ruffians  pretend  that  they  were  converted  by  St. 
Andrew  ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  a  fable.  Chriftianity 
was  firft  introduced  among  them  in  the  reign  of  the  grand 
duke  Wolodimar,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
Grecian  emperor  Baiilius,  became  her  convert  about  the 
year  989.  About  this  period,  we  imagine,  they  were 
'taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by  the  Grecian  miffion- 
aries,  who  were  employed  in  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  the  Chriftian  doCtrines.  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  31 
letters,  with  a  few  obfolete  additional  ones;  and  thefe 
characters  refemble  thofe  of  the  Greek  fo  exaCtly,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  copied  from  them. 
It  is  true,  the  thape  of  fome  has  been  fomewhat  altered, 
and  a  few  barbarian  ones  have  been  intermingled.  The, 
Ruffian  liturgy,  every  body  knows,  was  copied  from 
that  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  belt  fpecimen  of  the  old 
Ruffian  is  the  church-offices  for  Eafter,  in  the  very  words 
of  Chryfoftom,  who  is  called  by  his  name  Zlato  ujlii,  “gol¬ 
den-mouthed.”  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruffia  was 
exceffive;  and  no  doubt  their  influence  was  proportioned 
to  their  power.  The  firft  race  of  clergy  in  that  country 
were  undoubtedly  Greeks.  We  know  how  aCtive  and  in- 
duftrious  thofe  people  were  in  propagating  their  language 
as  well  as  their  religion.  The  offices  of  religion  might  be 
at  firft  written  and  pronounced  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but 
it  would  loon  be  found  expedient  to  have  them  translated 
intoRuffian.  The  perfons employed  in  this. work  muft  have 
been  Greeks  who  underftood  both  languages. 

As  it  is  confefiedly  impoffible  that  a  people  fo  dull  and 
uninventive  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were  could  ever 
have  fabricated  a  language  fo  artificially  conftruCted  as 
their  prefeiit  dialed;  and  as  it  is  obvious,  that,  till  Chrif- 
tianity  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Greeks,  they 
could  have  no  correfpondence  with  that  people — it  muft 
appear  furprifing  by  what  means  their  language  came  to 
l>e  fafhioned  fo  exactly  according  to  the  Greek  model. 
We  have  oblerved  above,  that  the  Ruffian  letters  muft 
have  been  invented  and  introduced  into  that  country  by 
the  Greek  miffionaries.  We  think  it  probable,  that  thofe 
apoftles,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  taught  them  a  new  re¬ 
ligion,  likewife  introduced  a  change  into  the  idiom  of 
their  language.  The  influence  of  thofe  ghoftly  teachers 
over  a  nation  of  lavages  muft  have  been  almoft  boundlefs; 
the  force  of  ttfbir  precepts  and  example  almoft  incontrol- 
lable.  If  the  favage  converts  accepted  a  new  religion 
from  the  hands  of  thofe  Grecian  apoltles,  they  might  with 
equal  fubmiffion  adopt  improvements  in  their  language. 
Such  of  the  natives  as  were  admitted  to  the  lacerdotal 
function  muft  have  learned  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  offices  of  their  religion. 
A  predilection  for  that  language  would  be  the  immediate 
confequence.  Hence  the  natives,  who  had  been  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  would  co-operate  with  their  Grecian 
mailers  in  improving  the  dialect  of  the  country  ;  which, 
prior  to  the  period  above-mentioned,  muft  have  greatly 
deviated  from  theoriginal  ftandard  of  the  Sarmatian  tongue. 
Upon  this  occalion,  we  imagine  the  Greek  apoftles,  in 
conjunction  with  their  Ruffian  difciples,  reduced  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  to  a  refemblance  with  the  Greek 
idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  as  they  found 
them  ;  but  by  a  variety  of  flexions,  conjugations,  deriva¬ 
tions,  coufpofitions,  and  other  modifications,  transformed 
them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  apparel.  They  mult  have 
begun  with  the  offices  of  the  church  ;  and,  among  a  na¬ 
tion  of  favages  newly  converted,  the  language  of  the  new 
religion  would  quickly  obtain  a  very  extenfive  circulation. 
When  the  Grecian  garniture  was  introduced  into  the 
church,  the  Laity  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  alfume  a  lirni- 
lar  drefs.  The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  declenlions,  conju¬ 
gations,  See.  might  be  grafted  upon  Ruffian  (locks  with¬ 
out  affeCting  the  radical  parts  of  the  language. 
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The  Ruffian  language,  like  molt  others,  contains  eight 
parts  of  fpeech,  noun,  pronoun,  See.  Its  nouns  have  three 
genders;  mafouline,  feminine,  and  neuter;  it  has  alfo  a 
common  gender  for  nouns  intimating  both  fexes.  It  has 
only  two  numbers,  Angular  and  plural.  Its  cafes  are  fe- 
ven ;  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accufative,  vocative,  in- 
ftrumental,  and  prepofitive.  Thefe  cafes  are  not  formed’ 
by  varying  the  termination,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin;  but 
generally  by  placing  a  vowel  after  the  word,  as,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  was  the  original  practice  of  the  Greeks.  Nouns 
lubllantive  are  reduced  to  four  declenlions,  and  adjectives 
make  a  fifth.  Thefe  agree  with  their  fubftantives  in  cafe, 
gender,  and  number.  They  have  three  degrees  of  com- 
parifon,  as  is  common  in  other  languages;  the  pofitive, 
comparative,  and  fuperlative.  The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  lingular  of  the  pofi¬ 
tive,  by  changing  a  into  tr;  the  fuperlative  is  made  by 
prefixing  pre  to  the  pofitive.  Thefe  rules  are  general;  for 
the  exceptions,  recourle  muft  be  had  to  the  Ruffian  gram¬ 
mars.  The  numeral  adjectives  have  three  genders  like 
the  reft,  and  are  declined  accordingly.  Their  pronouns 
have  nothing  peculiar,  and  are  divided  and  arranged  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  other  languages.  Verbs  in  the 
Ruffian  language  are  comprehended  under  two  conjuga¬ 
tions.  The  moods  are  only  three;  the  indicative,  the  im¬ 
perative,  and  the  infinitive  ;  the  fubjunCtiveis  formed  by 
placing  a  particle  before  the  indicative.  Its  tenfes  are 
eight  in  number;  the  prefent,  the  imperfect,  the  prete¬ 
rite  Ample,  the  preterite  compound,  the  pluperfect,  the 
future  indeterminate,  the  future  Ample,  the  future  com¬ 
pound.  The  verbs  have  their  numbers  and  perfons  as  in 
other  languages.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  manner 
of  conjugating  their  verbs,  would  neither  be  confident 
with  our  plan,  nor,  we  are  perfuaded,  of  much  confe¬ 
quence  to  our  readers.  Their  other  parts  of  fpeech  dif¬ 
fer  nothing  from  thofe  of  other  languages.  Their  fyntax 
nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefe 
articles  mult  be  learned  from  a  grammar  of  the  language. 
Whether  there  is  any  grammar  of  the  Ruffian  language 
compofed  in  Englilh  we  know  not.  That  of  Monf.  Char- 
pentier  in  French,  printed  at  Peterlburgh  in  1768,  is  the 
only  one  we  have  feen,  and  which  appears  to  us  a  very 
excellent  one. 

The  Ruffian  language  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  not  lefs  difficult  to  acquire,, 
as  it  abounds  with  extraordinary  founds,  and  anomalies 
of  every  kind.  The  characters  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
thirty-fix;  and  the  common  founds  are  fometimes  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Greek  character,  fometimes  in  characters 
quite  unlike  thofe  of  any  other  language  ;  the  tones  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Ruffian  are  often  exprelfed  by  letters  which 
•wear  a  very  ill-chofen  femblance  to  the  Greek  or  Roman. 
In  fome  refpects  the  founds  feem  to  approach  the  Perfian 
and  Arabic  ;  a  circumftatice  which  can  hardly  arife  from 
the  Mahometan  domination  of  the  Tartars,  as  after  Nel- 
tor,  who  wrote  his  annals  about  the  year  1000,  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  Ruffian  authors.  Among  other  Angularities, 
there  is  one  letter  to  exprefs  the  fch ,  and  another  the  ffeh, 
the  latter  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  a  found  hardly  pronounce¬ 
able  by  any  human  mouth. 

The  Ruffian  literature  fucceeded,  as  ufual,  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  empire  to  Chriftianity.  As  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  ftrangers  to  learn  the  language,  for  the  purpofe 
of  perilling  works  of  genius,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  enlarge 
upon  it  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature.  The  elder  au¬ 
thors  are  either  writers  of  annals,  or  compilers  of  marty- 
rologies  and  lives  of  faints  :  Neftor,  the  earlieft  hiltorian, 
alfo  let  an  example  of  the  latter  kind.  In  recent  times 
the  belt  authors  refident  in  Ruffia,  fuch  as  Pallas  and 
many  others,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  German  language  3 
and  little  can  be  expeCted  from  the  native  literature,  till 
the  language  (hall  have  been  reduced  to  the  more  pre- 
cife  alphabet  and  polilhed  form  of  other  European  diar 
lefts. 
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Of  the  CELTIC  LANGUAGE. 

la  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue;  we  ob- 
ferved  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic. 
We  ihall  now  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  the  bri- 
gin  and  extent  of  that  ancient  language;  ftill  leaving  the 
minutiae  to  grammars,  as  we  have  done  with  refpeCt  to  the 
other  dialeCts  which  have  fallen  under  our  conliderafion. 
Our  candid  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember,  that  we 
are  afting  in  the  character  of  philologers,  not  in  that  ot 
grammarians. 

The  defeendants  of  Japhet,  having  peopled  the  weftern 
parts  of  Alia,  at  length  entered  Europe.  Some  broke  into 
that  quarter  of  theglobe  by  the  north,  others  found  means 
'to  crofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth.  Their  polterity  gra¬ 
dually  afeended  towards  tire  fource  of  that  river;  after¬ 
wards  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which 
they  palled,  and  thence  fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  people,  in  all  probability, 
were  compofed  of  different  families  ;  all,  however,  fpoke 
the  fame  language;  their  manners  and  cuftoms  bore  a  near 
refemblance;  there  was  no  variety  among  them  but  that 
difference  which  climate  always  introduces.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  were  all  known,  in  the  more  early  times,  by 
the  general  name  of  Cello-Jcytka.  In  procefs  of  time,  be¬ 
coming  exceedingly  numerous,  they  were  divided  into 
feveral  nations,  which  were  distinguished  by  different 
names  and  territorial  appellations.  Thofe  who  inhabited 
that  large  country  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  deno¬ 
minated  Gauls  or  Celts.  Thefe  people  multiplied  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  centuries,  that  the  fertile  re¬ 
gions  which  they  then  occupied  could  not  afford  them 
the  means  of  Subsistence.  Some  of  them  now  paffed  over 
into  Britain;  others  croffed  the  Pyrenees,  and  formed  fet- 
tlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  Even  the  formi¬ 
dable  barriers  of  the  Alps  could  not  impede  the  progrefs  of 
the  Gauls ;  they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  colonized 
thofe  parts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  whence 
they  extended  themfelves  towards  the  centre  of  that  rich 
country.  By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the 
eaftern  coalt  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in 
thofe  parts.  The  two  nations,  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies  in  the 
courfe  of  their  progrefs,  at  length  rencountered  about  the 
middle  of  the  country.  •  This  central  region  was  at  that 
time  called  Laiium.  Here  the  two  nations  formed  one  fo- 
ciety,  which  was  called  the  Latin  people.  The  languages  of 
the  two  nations  were  blended  together;  and  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  the  Latin  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Celtic. 

As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  numerous  people,  they 
certainly  maintained  themfelves  in  their  pristine  poffef- 
fions,  uninvaded,  unconquered;  till  their  civil  animofities 
and  domeftic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a  prey  to  thofe 
very  Romans  whom  they  had  fo  often  defeated,  and  fome- 
times  driven  to  the  brink  of  deftruftion.  They  were  not 
a  people  addicted'  to  commerce  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
confidering  their  fituation  both  in  their  primary  feats  and 
afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had  little  temptation  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mingle  with  foreigners.  Their  language,  there¬ 
fore,  mull  have  remained  unmixed  with  foreign  idioms. 
Such  as  it  was  when  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  fuch  it  mult 
have  continued  till  the  Roman  conquelis.  If  therefore 
there  is  one  primitive  language  now  exilting,  it  muft  be 
found  in  the  remains  of  the  Celtic.  It  is  not,  then,  fur- 
priiing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon  dilcovering  the 
coincidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words  in  fome  of 
the  Greek  dialects  with  other  words  in  the  Celtic,  have 
been  inclined  to  eltablifh  a  Itridt  affinity  between  thofe 
languages.  The  ancient  Pelafgic  and  the  Celtic  at  lead 
mult  have  nearly  refembled  each  other,  admitting  a  dia¬ 
lectical  difference  only,  and  that  diferimination  which  cli¬ 
mate  and  a  long  period  of  time  muft  always  produce. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  loft  the  ufe  of  their 
native  language  foon  after  their  country  was  conquered 
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by  the  Romans;  but  Monfieur  Bullet,  in  bis  Memoires  de 
la  Langue  Celtique,  has  proved,  almoft  to  .a  demonftration, 
that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people  continued  to  fpeak  it 
feveral  centuries  after  that  period.  When  a  great  and  po¬ 
pulous  nation  has  for  many  ages  employed  a  vernacular 
tongue,  nothing  can  ever  make  them  entirely  relinquiffi 
the  Ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  unmixed  that  of  their  conquerors. 
Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexcographer 
above-mentioned,  have  ffiown  that  all  the  local  names  in 
the  north  of  Italy  are  actually  of  Celtic  extraction.  Thefe 
names  generally  point  out  or  deferibe  fome  circuit!  fiances 
relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fituation ;  fuch  as  expofure, 
eminence,  lownefs,  moiftnefs,  drynefs,  coldnefs,  heat,  & c. 
This  is  a  very  charaCterftic  feature  of  an  original  lan¬ 
guage;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  is  fo  prominent,  that  the  Erie 
names  of  places  all  over  Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day, 
“peculiarly  diftinguilhed  by  this  quality. 

Gaelic,  or  Erse,  is  the  name  of  that  dialed  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Celtic  language  which  is  fpoken  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  According  to  the  opinion  of  antiquarians, 
the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion,  was  uni- 
verfally  fpoken  all  over  the  welt  of  Europe.  Though  it 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  dialeCts,  yet  they  all  bear  the 
cleared:  internal  proofs  of  their  being  defeended  from  one 
common  origin.  The  molt  remarkable  dialefts  of  the 
Celtic  ftill  in  existence,  are  the  Gaelic,  the  Welch,  the 
Manks,  the  Irifti,  and  the  Cornifh,  the  laft  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nearly  loft.  To  this  lift  may  j u lily  be  added 
the  dialed  which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  the  province 
•of  Bretagne  in  France.  The  Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety 
of  caufes,  is  preferved  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purity,  is  bold,  expreffive,  and  copious.  It  derives 
noaffiftance  from  the  languages  either  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  ftrudure  and  formation.  Hav¬ 
ing  its  affixes  and  prefixes,  it  greatly  refembles  the  Hebrew, 
particularly  in  the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  and  verbs.  Like 
the  modern  French,  it  only  knows  two  genders,  the  mafeu- 
line  and  feminine.  If  ever  the  Gaelic  pofleffed  an  alphabet 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  no  traces  whatever  of  it  now  remain. 
Nor  can  it  boaft  of  any  original  literary  produdion,  un- 
lefs  the  poems  of  Offian  be  allowed  to  form  an  exception. 

We  have  faid  that  the  molt  genuine  remains  of  the 
Gaelic  tongue  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland; 
and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottiih  Highlanders  are 
the  unmixed  unconquered  polterity  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the  Romans  never  pene¬ 
trated;  not,  we  imagine,  becaufe  they  were  notable,  fince 
they  fubdued  both  North  and  South  Wales,  equally  inac- 
ceflible,  but  becaufe  they  found  no  feenes  there  either  to  fire 
their  ambition  or  allure  their  avarice.  Amidil  all  the  re¬ 
volutions  that  from  time  to  time  ftiook  and  convulfed  Al¬ 
bion,  thofe  mountainous  regions  were  left  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  lords,  who,  like  their  Southern  progenitors,  holpita- 
ble  in  the  extreme,  did  not,  however,  fuft’er  Strangers  to 
refide  long  among  them.  Their  language,  accordingly, 
remained  unmixed,  and  continues  Co  even  unto  this  day, 
efpeciallyinthe  molt  remote  parts  and  unfrequented  islands. 

Of  late  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  have 
been  very  correCtly  tranflated  into  Gaelic,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  derive  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages.  Notwithftanding  every  difeouragement  and  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Highland  proprietors,  who  con¬ 
sider,  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  the  existence  of  the 
Gaelic  as  operating  againlt  the  general  improvement  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  on  the 
decline,  that  k  has  actually,  within  the  laft  century,  in 
many  places,  encroached  on  the  English.  Such  as  wmuld 
wifn  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  topographical  knowledge, 
would  do  well  to  Study  Gaelic,  as  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  the  united  kingdom  are  evidently 
of  Celtic  extraction.  A  few  years  ago  a  chapel  was  opened 
in  London,  where  divine  worship  is  performed  in  Gaelic 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

The  Irish  language  appears  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  original  Celtic.  Some  very  ingenious  effays 

however 
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however  have  been  lately  publilhed  by  the  learned  and  la¬ 
borious  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Dublin  ; 
in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue  with  fome  of  the 
oriental  dialefts  has  been  fupported  by  very  ftrong  argu¬ 
ments.  In  a  differtation  publifhed  in  the  year  1772,  they 
have  exhibited  acolledtion  of  Punico-Maltefe  words  com¬ 
pared  with  words  of  the  fame  import  in  Irifh,  where  it 
mull  be  allowed  the  refemblance  is  palpable.  In  the  fame 
differtation  they  have  compared  the  celebrated  Punic  fcene 
m  Plautus  with  its  transition  into  the  Irifh ;  in  which  the 
words  in  the  two  languages  are  furprifingly  fimilar.  If  thofe 
criticifins  are  well  founded,  they  will  prove  that  the  Celtic 
is  coeval  and  congenial  with  the  mod  ancient  languages  of 
theeaft;  which  wc  think  highly  probable.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  formed  fettlements  in  Ireland; 
and  the  Englifh  have  long  been  fovereigns  of  that  ifland. 
Thefe  circumftances  mull  have  affeded  the  vernacular- 
idiom  of  the  natives  ;  not  to  mention  the  necefiity  of 
adopting  the  language  of  the  conquerors  in  law,  in  fci- 
ences,  and  in  the  offices  af  religion. 

The  Welsh  language,  though  certainly  much  cor¬ 
rupted  by  time  and  circumftances,  yet  preferves  much  of 
the  fimplicity  of  the  oriental  tongues.  There  are  two 
papers  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  (vol.  ii.  p.  609.  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  10.)  which  exhibit  fuch  a  firing  of  coincidences 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  with  the  Welfh,  as 
mull  appear  very  curious,  and  we  think  very  fatisfadory 
on  the  lubjed.  Thefe  we  fhall  not  copy,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  that  widely-circulating  mifcellany.  However, 
in  the  volume  firft  quoted,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
“Strudure  of  the  Welfh  Language,”  from  which  we  fhall 
take  a  few  extracts. 

“In  the  firfl  place,  there  are  in  it  thirty-fix  letters;  be¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  the  exad  amount  of  the  powers  of  articu¬ 
lation.  The  vowel-founds,  unconnected  with  confonants, 
imply  motion  or  adion,  in  various  times.  All  the  poffi- 
ble  changes  of  fimple  founds,  or  primary  combinations  of 
vowels  and  confonants,  fuch  as  ah,  ci,  da,  eb,  and  the  like, 
are  about  three  hundred.  Thefe  founds,  having  refpec- 
tively  a  fixed  abftrad  meaning,  conflitute  the  bafis,  from 
which  every  longer  word  is  regularly  formed  in  all  its, parts. 
Some  of  the  fimple  founds  hand  always  for  principals,  or 
nouns;  and  others  remain  as  qualities;  and  the  latter  ge¬ 
nerally  dropping  their  vowels,  are  prefixed  to  the  others, 
in  forming  the  firft  fort  of  compounds;  which  are  mono- 
fyllables,  like  bod,  cad,  man,  and  pen.  All  words  of  this 
kind  that  have  a  common  bafis,  do  neceffarily  preferve  the 
fundamental  idea  originally  annexed  to  fuch  bafis,  howe¬ 
ver  qualified  by  different  prefixes,  for  the  fake  of  difcri- 
mination,  and  multiplying  of  terms.  This  may  be  illuf- 
trated,  by  putting  the  qualifying  prefixes — cy,fy,  gy ,  hy , 
‘ly,  ny,  py,  ‘ry,fy,  to  the  noun  en,  which  form  the  follow¬ 
ing  clafs  of  words:  Cen,  what  is  foremoft,  or  uppermoft; 
a  point,  a  head.  Fen,  what  has  aptnefs  to  proceed,  or  to 
flow  ;  breath.  Gen,  intellect,  or  foul  ;  organ  of  utterance; 
a  mouth.  Hen,  that  is  fully  advanced,  or  matured  ;  old. 

‘ Lett ,  what  is  over,  or  covering;  a  veil.  Nen,  what  fpreads 
over;  a  vault,  or  canopy;  the  fky.  Pen,  what  is  fuperior; 
a  head,  a  top;  chief.  ‘Ren,  the  fupreme;  the  mofl  high; 
God.  Sen,  what  is  put  forward,  or  conspicuous ;  a  ftig- 
ma.  All  words  of  one  fyllable,  like  thofe  lafl  mentioned, 
become  verbs,  when  they  are  farther  compounded,  by  af¬ 
fixing  a  vowel.  The  terminations  of  verbs,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  mere  arbitrary  figns  of  the  different 
inflexions,  are  real  words,  with  appropriate  meanings,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  fuch  modes,  or  times,  for  which  they  Hand  ; 
and  are  fo  ufed  feparately. 

“In  the  next  place,  thofe  elementary  founds,  with  fuch 
meanings  as  are  annexed  to  them  in  Welfh,  explain  ab- 
Itradedly  mofl  words  in  different  languages,  agreeable  to 
the  appropriate  fignifications  given  to  them.  That  the 
hint  may  receive  fome  illuftration,  two  or  three  examples 
fhall  be  given  ;  and  firfl,  where  the  fundamental  idea  is 
preferved  through  a  whole  clafs  of  words :  Sy  (exifling  as 
a  quality,  or  agent),  that  fends,  forces,  raifes,  or  fhoots 
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out  from  a  point,  in  any  diredion.  Bal  (by  the  agent,  and 
al  the  element),  what  is  fent,  impelled,  railed,  orprojeded, 
from  a  point,  in  any  diredion.  Now,  let  the  reader  turn 
in  his  mind  all  the  words  he  can  collect,  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  beginning  with  Sy  and  with  Bal ;  he  will  then 
perhaps,  fancy  that  he  perceives  thofe  two  leading  ideas 
preferved  throughout.  For  the  fake  of  brevity,  one  iu- 
ftance  fhall  fuffice  with  refped  to  particular  words  :  The 
appropriate  import  of  the  Englifh  word  Run  is  well  known  ; 
the  abftrad  meaning  of  the  fame  found  in  Welfh,  by  con- 
fidering  its  component  parts,  would  be  exccfs  of  energy,  or 
attivity ;  but  it  is  appropriated,  in  Welfh,  to  exprefs  agita¬ 
tion,  or  Jhivering ;  and  the  word  ‘ Red  is  ufed  fynonimoufiy 
to  Run  in  Englifh;  which  alfo  implies  excefs  of  motion.  The 
prefix  ufed  to  both  words  is  ‘Ry  or  Re,  over,  much,  to  cx- 
cefs  ;  and  perhaps  this  fixes  the  meaning  of  the  common 
prefix  Re  to  mean  over  or  pafl  a  given  point,  as  in  Reverfe , 
and  the  like. 

“  A  very  great  number  of  compound  words,  refolvable 
to  their  primitives  in  the  Weljh,  run  through  many  lan¬ 
guages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  a  lingle  article, 
or  form  of  conftrudion  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  but  the 
fame  is  to  be  found  in  Weljli ;  and  there  are  many  whole 
fentences  in  both  languages  exadly  the  fame  in  the  very 
words.  The  Irijh  and  Weljh  are  fundamentally  the  fame, 
but  differing  much  in  dialed!  and  pronunciation.  The 
Sclavonic,  Breton,  and  Wejh,  are  one  language,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  variation  of  dialed;  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  difcovery.  The  Sclavons  and  Weljh.  being  feparate 
people  from  a  very  remote  period,  militates  greatly  againlt 
the  common  notion  of  the  inflability  of  language. 

“There  is  not  the  leafl  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Laws  of  Howel  in  the  tenth,  or  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  Hiflory  in  the  twelfth,  century,  and  that  now 
fpoken  in  Wales.”  It  has  been  objected  that  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  wrote  his  Hiflory  in  Latin;  which  the  writer 
admits,  but  obferves,  in  reply,  that  “  Geoffrey  made  no 
lefs  than  two  tranflations  of  Tyfilio’s  original  hiftory  intt 
Weljh,  as  he  fays  liimfelf  at  the  conclufion  of  fome  of  the 
copies;  and  one  he  made  from  his  own  augmented  Latin  ver- 
fion  in  his  old  age.  We  have  now  extant  three  different 
hiflories  in  Welfh  ;  one  I  judge  to  be  the  original  of  Ty- 
filio,  and  the  other  two  are  accounted  for  by  Geoffrey. 
There  is  a  valuable  manufcript  containing  the  laws,  chro¬ 
nicle  of  the  Saxons,  and  Geoffrey’s  lafl  verfion,  all  in 
Welfh,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  There  is  in  the  Welfh. 
School,  in  London,  alfo,  a  copy  in  Welfh  of  the  fame  hiflory, 
collated  with  five  manufcripts,  judged  to  be  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Geoffrey.  There  are  in  the  Welfh  School  about 
fixty  manufcripts  of  Welfh  poetry,  doling  with  the  fixteenth 
century  ;  yet  this  is  but  an  inferior  colledion  to  feveral 
others  in  Wales.  There  has  not  yet  been  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  ancient  poetry  tranflated,  in  any  form  ;  confe- 
quently,  a  ftranger  to  the  language  cannot  in  the  leafl  be 
a  judge  of  its  merits.”  Monthly  Mag.  ii.  542,  688. 

As  to  the  Cornish  language,  we  believe  it  mult  be  now- 
regarded  as  abl'olutely  extind.  Dr.  Pryce,  of  Redruth, 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  or  preferve  it  in  the  year  1790, 
by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  Ar- 
chxologia  Cornu  Britannica;  from  which  we  fhall  make 
fome  extracts,  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks.  In  his 
preface  he  obferves  that,  “  As  the  difcovery  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  language  is  the  firft  and  leading  Hep  to  the  progreffional 
examination  of  all  other  antiquities  of  a  country,  it  fol¬ 
lows  of  courfe,  that  the  oldeft  tongue  ought  to  be  ftudied 
and  underftood  previoufly  to  our  entering  on  the  remains 
and  records  of  lefs  remote  ages.  On  this  confideration,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  work  of  this  tendency  will 
be  very  acceptable  both  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  philo- 
logift ;  efpecially  as  I  can  very  fafely  affert  that  the  old 
Cornifh-Britifh,  which  is  here  diftinguifhed  very  precifely 
from  the  modern  Cornifh  dialed,  is  the  mofl  pure,  and 
neareft  the  original,  of  any  fpeecl)  now  ufed  in  Armorica, 
or  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland.”  We  agree,  with  the  author,  that  to  the  lludi* 
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•ns  and  exaft  antiquary,  an  acquaintance  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  language,  if  it  can  be  attained,  is  likely  to  prove 
highly  conducive  to  the  illuftration  of  other  fubjefls  which 
fall  under  his  notice  ;  yet  how  many  are  there  who  take 
pleafure  in  archaeological  inquiries,  and  have  neither  the 
leifure  nor  the  means  for  fuch  an  acquifition  ?  they  are 
therefore  indebted  to  thofe  who  endeavour,  as  in  the  work 
before  us,  to  facilitate  their  progrefs. 

It  ieems  to  be  allowed,  and  with  great  reafon,  among 
thofe  who  have  moll  clofely  inveftigated  the  point,  that 
the  Hebrew  is  the  general  lource  whence  other  languages 
have  originated  ;  the  Phenician  (or  Canaanitilh)  was  no 
doubt  connefled  with  it,  or  rather  formed  on  it.  From 
the  Phenician,  as  this  writer,  together  with  others,  re¬ 
marks,  the  Greeks,  and  afterward  the  Latins,  compofed 
their  letters;  and  from  the  Greek  and  old  Latin  tongues, 
our  author  fuppofes  the  ancient  and  true  Cornilh  is  moltly 
derived.  But  here  we  are  inclined  to  alk,  why  he  (hould 
apply  to  then),  when  there  is  a  probability  at  lead,  that, 
anterior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Phenicians  vilited 
Britain,  and  particularly  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  ?  If, 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  firft  difcovered 
t-hefe  fliores,  as  he  apprehends,  and  traded  for  the  tin 
which  they  produced,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  their 
language  would  in  fome  degree  be  communicated  ;  and 
this  indeed  the  doctor  afterward  appears  to  acknowledge, 
when,  treating  more  generally  on  the  Britifh  Ille,  he  adds, 
“  The  language  at  that  time  fpoken  in  other  parts  of  this 
ifland,  having  travelled  acrofs  a  vail  continent,  was  com¬ 
pounded  and  impure,  and  therefore  we  may  boldly  infer, 
that  the  fuperior  purity  of  the  ancient  Cornifh  is  chiefly 
to  be  afcribed  to  its  genuine  introdudlion  from  the  fliores 
of  Greece  and  Sidon.”  Though  Greece  is  here  united 
with  Sidon,  it  fliould  feem  likely  that  the  intercourfe  with 
the  latter  was  prior  to  that  of  the  former  ;  but  this  is  a 
point  which  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  more  attention. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  when  our  Britifh  anceftors  were 
compelled  to  retire  before  their  hoftile  intruders,  numbers 
of  them  eroded  over  to  France;  the  province  of  Bretagne, 
in  particular,  feems  to  have  received  its  name  from  that 
circumftance,  which  alone  would  be  fuflicient,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  to  account  for  fome  colloquial  refemblance ;  although 
we  are  not  unwilling  to  allow-  that  it  might,  in  a  degree, 
have  had  a  higher  original.  The  low  French,  and  the 
Cornilh,  in  Bas  Bretagne,  Dr.  Pryce  remarks,  appear  al- 
moft  one  and  the  fame  dialeft:  “  If  I  had  not  been  other- 
wife  (he  adds)  well  apprifed  of  this  fact,  yet  my  opinion 
would  have  been  confirmed  by  what  I  have  heard  from  a 
very  old  man  now  living  at  Moulhole  near  Penzance,  who 
is,  I  believe,  at  this  time,  the  only  perfon  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  half  an  hour’s  converlation  on  common  fubjefls  in  the 
Cornilh  tongue.  He  tells  me,  that  above  threefcore  years 
ago,  being  at  Morlaix,  on-board  a  fmuggling  cutter,  and 
the  only  time  he  was  ever  there,  he  was  ordered  on-lhore 
with  another  man  to  buy  fome  greens;  and,  not  knowing 
a  word  of  French,  as  he  thought,  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find,  that  he  underftood  part  of  the  converfation  of 
fome  boys  at  play  in  the  ftreet;  and,  on  farther  inquiry, 
he  found  that  he  could  make  known  all  his  wants  in  Cor- 
nilh,  and  be  better^  underftood  than  he  could  be  at  home 
when  he  ufed  that  dialect;  I  am  well  fatisfied  of  the  fafl, 
as  he  is  quite  an  illiterate  man,  and  could  have  neither 
the  temptation  nor  the  ingenuity  to  invent  a  (lory  fo  ufe- 
lefs  to  himfelf.” 

The  old  Britifli  language,  after  the  fuccefs  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  became  unintelligible  and  ufelefs  in  the  body  of  this 
ifland,  whence  it  was  driven  to  the  borders,  fuch  as  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  Cornwall;  where,  we  are  told,  it  Hill 
maintains  a  regard  and  footing  among  the  refpeftive  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  the  drefs  of  different  dialefls.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  faft  that  the  Welfti  alone  have  manifefted 
this  veneration  to  the  purpofe  of  preferving  it  among  the 
natives;  many  thoufands  of  them,  it  is  here  obferved, 
and  we  believe  with  jultice,  fcarcely  knowing  how  to  make 
t  Vox..  XII.  No.  222. 
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themfelves  underftood  in  the  Saxon  or  Englifli.  It  is  no 
new  remark,  that  numbers  of  our  Welfti  neighbours  liave 
carried  their  enthufiafm  in  this  re  Ip  eft  to  a  great  height 
indeed  ;  which  fome  among  them,  we  are  weil  informed, 
Hill  maintain  ;  fo  that  “  they  hold  all  other  fp.ee  ch  in  the 
utmoft  contempt,  preferring  their  own  predilection  with 
the  moll  ftubborn  perverfenefs,  and  ihunning  in  the  moll 
contumacious  manner  every  fort  of  interlocution  and 
communion  with  any  other  tongue,  till  overcome  by  the 
preffure  of  their  neceflities,  and  the  unavoidable  intercourfe 
of  mankind  in  trade  and  bufmel's.”  Dr.  Pryce  laments 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  had  not  poftefled  Inch  a 
degree  of  this  pertinacity  as  might  have  prevented  the 
ancient  dialed  from  becoming. altogether  obfolete,  if  not 
totally  dead,  as  he  fears  is  now  the  cafe.  For,  he  conti¬ 
nues,  “Such  has  been  the  inattention  of  our  anceftors, 
and  the  depredations  of  time,  that  our  primitive  fpeech 
was  nearly  annihilated  before  the  art  of  printing  could  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity.  So  habitually  in¬ 
attentive  were  they,  that  many  years  after  the  difeovery 
of  this- art  they  never  adverted  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
manuferipts  in  their  language,  fo  that  the  only  manufeript 
extant  was  that  found  in  the  Cotton  Library,  now  about 
800  years  old,-.from  which  time  no  other  manufeript  appears  ■ 
till  about  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  meet  with  one, 
which  exhibits  three  ordinalia  or  interludes  taken  from 
Holy  Writ,  the  originals  of  which,  with  two  or  three  more, 
are  in  the  Bodleian  Library.”' 

Yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Warner,  (Tour  through  Corn¬ 
wall,  1809,)  that  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  the  univerfal  dialed  of  the  county;  and  Dr.  John 
Moreman,  vicar  of  Menhynnet  towards  the  conclufion  of 
that  reign,  was  the  firft  who  taught  his  parifhioners  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  in  the 
Englifli  tongue.  It  is  a  curious  exception  to  that  general, 
rule  of  the  attachment  manifefted  by  nations  or  provinces- 
to  their  vernacular  language,  that  the  Cornifh, -at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  requefted  to  have  the  Liturgy  in  Englilh,  rather 
than  in  their  mother-tongue.  The  requeft  was  complied 
with,  and  the  fervice  in  rnoft  places  performed  thence¬ 
forth  in  Englifli.  A  few  parifhes,  however,  patriotically- 
preferred  their  native  dialed-;  and,  in  1640,  Mr.  William- 
Jackfon,  vicar  of  Pheoke,  found  himfelf- under  the  necef- 
fity  of  adminiftering  the  facrament  in  Cornilh,  as  his  pa- 
rilhioners  underftood  no  other  language.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  its  limits  were  gradually  circumfcribed,  as  its  trade 
and  intercourfe  with  England  increafed  ;  fothat  a  century 
fince  it  was  only  to  be  found,  as  a  vehicle  of  converfa¬ 
tion,  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Paul’s  and  St.  Juft,  in  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  county.  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Itine¬ 
raries,  p.  281,  tells  us,  “  that  Mr.  Dickan  Gwyn  was 
confuiered  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  then  write  in  the 
Cornilh  language,  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  moft  weft¬ 
ern  parilhes,  called  St.  Juft,  where  there  were  few  but  what 
could  fpeak  Enghlh,  whilft  few  of  the  children  alfo  could 
fpeak  Cornilh  ;  fo  that  the  language  would  foon  be  entirely 
loft.”  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  made  a  journey  into  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  fearch  of  its  remains,  in  1768,  but  could  find  only 
one  perfon,  Dolly  Pentreath,  an  old  fiftier. woman,  at 
Moui'ehole,  who  fpoke  Cornilh.  She  died  in  January  1778, 
at  Moufehole,  aged  102.  It  is  evident,  from  more  recent 
refearches,  that  his  inquiries  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  they 
might  have  been,  had  he  poffeffed  more  knowledge  than 
he  did  of  the  fubjeft  that  engaged  his  attention;  but  their 
refult  may  alfo  convince  us  that  forty  yeais  ago  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeaking  the  language  was  exceedingly  limited. 
“Notwithftanding  our  moft  afliduous  inquiries,  (fays  Mr. 
Warner,)  we  were  unable  to  difeover  any  one  who  lpoka 
it  at  prefent ;  though,  from  Whitaker’s  account,  we  had 
no  doubt  that  it  Hill  lurked  in  fome  hole  or  corner,  arrived 
to  the  laft  fluttering  pulfe  of  its  exillence,  and  doomed 
probably  to  give  up  the  glioft,  without  being  again  brought 
forward  into  public  notice.” 

The  Masks  language  is  merely  a  dialefl  of  the  Gaelic, 
or  that  ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  com- 
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mixture  of  Welfti,  Saxon,  and  Danifli,  words.  The  radixes, 
indeed,  are  chiefly  Welfti.  The  New  Teftament,  and  fe- 
veral  fcriptural  publications,  have  been  tranflated  into  the 
Manks  tongue  ;  and  in  the  country  parifhes  it  is  cuftomary 
to  preach  in  this  language  and  in  Englifli  every  alternate 
Sunday. 

Of  the  GOTHIC  and  its  Derivatives. 

The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  at  one  time  divided  Eu¬ 
rope  between  them.  Both  were  of  equal  antiquity,  both 
originated  in  Afia,  both  were  dialeds  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  of  mankind.  The  Celtic,  however,  was  firft  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe.  The  Gauls,  or  Celts,  had  penetrated 
fartheft  towards  the  well ;  a  circumftance  which  plainly 
Intimates  the  priority  of  their  arrival.  In  the  population 
of  countries,  we  believe  it  may  be  held  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  colonies  who  emigrated  firft  were  generally  impelled 
by  fucceeding  emigrants  ;  and  that  of  conl'equence  the 
moft  early  were  puffied  forward  to  the  parts  molt  diftant. 
The  Celts,  then,  having  overfpread  the  moft  weftern  parts 
of  Europe,  muft  have  arrived  more  early  in  thofe  regions. 

The  Goths  and  Gette  were  the  fame  race  of  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Procopius;  and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  they 
fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Thracians,  from  whole 
confines  they  had  fpread  themfelves  northward  as  far  as 
the  weftern  banks  of  the  Danube.  Vopifcus,  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  obliged  “  the 
Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes,  either  to  furrender  or 
accept  of  his  friendfhip.”  This  expreftion  indicates,  that 
the  Thracians  and  the  Getic  tribes  were  deemed  the  fame 
race  of  people.  From  this  dedudion  it  is  clear,  that  the 
'Getae  and  Thracians  were  brethren  ;  that  they  fpoke  the 
fame  language  ;  and  that  their  laws,  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  religious  tenets,  were  the  fame,  might  eafily  be  Ihown, 
were  this  a  proper  place  for  an  inquiry  of  that  nature. 
Now  the  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demonllrated 
from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  places,  and  cuftoms,  among 
that  people,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Chaldean  and  other 
oriental  languages.  They  r.re  thought  to  have  been  the 
-defcendants  of  Tiras,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhet,  and  con- 
iequently  muft  have  preferved  the  fpeech  of  the  Noachic 
family.  The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pahlavi,  or 
old  Peril c  words,  which  are  no  doubt  remains  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  dialed  of  mankind.  The  Thracians  peopled  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Alia  Minor;  and 
confequently  we  meet  with  many  names  of  cities,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  in  thofe  parts,  exactly  correfponding 
with  many  names  in  Europe,  evidently  impofed  by  our 
Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfon  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  will  be  able  to 
trace  th-efe  with  little  difficulty. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  Darius,  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  again!!  the  wandering  Scythians  who  lived  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Ifter  or  Danube,  in  his  progrefs  fubdued 
the  Getx  ;  and  in  the  fame  paflage  the  hifto.rian  informs 
us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  and  that  they  were  the  braveft  and  moft  juft  of  all 
the  Thracians.  After  this  period,  vve  find  them  menti¬ 
oned  by  almoft  every  Greek  writer,  even  familiarly;  for 
Geta,  in  the  comedies  of  that  nation,  -is  a  common  name 
for  a  flave.  The  Getae  then  occupied  all  that  large  trad 
of  country  which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Thrace 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  were  a  brave  and  virtuous 
people  5  and  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Thracians, 
with  whoirT  they  are  often  confounded  both  by  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftoriar.s.  But  the  name  oi  Goths  is  by  no  means 
fo  ancient.  It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  firft  time  that  the  name  Goth 
is  mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  about 
the  year  of  Chrilt  250.  About  that  time  they  bnrft  out 
of  Getia,  and,  ruihing  like  a  torrent  into  the  empire,  laid 
wade  ever)'  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The.naine  of  their 
leader  or  king  was  Cncva.  Decius,  endeavouring  to  expel 
them  from  Thrace,  was  vanquished  and  flain.  See  the 
article  Goths,,  vol.  viii.  p.  707.  After  this  irruption, 


we  find  them  frequently  in  the  Latin  authors  under  the 
name  of  Geta  or  Gothic  though  the  Greeks  generally  de¬ 
nominate  them  Scytha.  Torfxus  tells  us,  that  get  and  got 
are  actually  the  fame  word,  which  anciently,  according  to 
him,  denoted  a  foldier.  Got  in  Icelandic  fignifies  a  horfe 
or  horfeman,  and  gata  a  wanderer;  and  this  laft  was  per¬ 
haps  the  import  of  the  term  Geta,  they  being  originally 
an  unfettled  vagrant  people.  As  nations  generally  aflume 
to  themfelves  fome  high  aufpicious  denomination,  we  tnay 
believe  the  Goths  did  the  fame.  We  may  therefore  reft 
fatisfied,  that  the  Gette  alfumed  the  Icelandic  name  above- 
mentioned  as  their  national  one ;  or  perhaps,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Greek  denomination,  they  called  themfelves 
Gots  or  Goths  from  the  beginning. 

Tiie  original  feat  of  the  Goths  was  the  country  now 
called  Little  Tartary,  into  which  they  had  extended  them¬ 
felves  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This  country  was 
called  Little  Scythia  by  the  Greek  writers  ;  and  it  was  the 
ftation  whence  thofe  innumerable  fvvarms  advanced,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
at  length  overran  and  lubverted  the  weftern  empire.  One 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  Conftantine  to 
fettle  in  Mcefia.  Before  the  year  420  moft  of  the  Gothic 
nations  who  had  fettled  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  apoftles  by  whom  they 
had  been  profelyted  were  Arians,  which  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  the  orthodox  Chriftians ;  for  the  Arian  Goths 
perfecuted  them  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  About  the 
year  367,  Ulphilas,  bithop  of  the  Mcefian  Goths,  tranflated 
the  New  Teftament  into  the  Gothic  language.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  this  tranflation  furniffi  a  genuine,  and  at  the 
fame  time  venerable,  monument  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
dialed.  No  more  is  now  extant  of  that  valuable  tranfla¬ 
tion  than  the  four  Gol'pels,  and  another  fragment  con¬ 
taining  part  of  the  Epiitle  to  the  Romans.  The  Gofpels 
have  been  repeatedly  publiflied  fince  the  firft  edition  by 
Junius  1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Lye.  Other  fragments 
of  the  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  which  our 
curious  readers  may  fee  in  Lye’s  Notes  to  his  Edition  of 
the  Gothic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  of  the  Epiftle  to, the 
Romans  was  lately  difcovered  in  the  library  at  Wolrenbut- 
tle,  and  publiflied  by  Knitel  archdeacon  of  Wolfenbuttle. 

The  Goths,  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  biffiop  fa¬ 
bricated  an  alphabet  for  them,  which  is  a  medley  of  Greek 
and  Roman  letters,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  former. 
This  alphabet  confifts  of  25  letters:  Junius  has  carefully 
analyzed  thofe  letters,  and  pointed  out  their  powers  and 
founds  in  his  Gothic  alphabet,  prefixed  to  his  Gloflarium 
Gothicum.  They  were  long  retained  in  all  the  European 
languages  derived  from  the  Gothic  fource,  which  will  be 
enumerated  in  the  fequel. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  was,  is  plain 
from  the  fragments  above  mentioned  ;  but  in  what  refpeCts 
it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongues,  or  differs  from  them, 
is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  with  precifion.  We  have  obferved 
in  our  feCtion  on  the  Greek,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
that  language  muft  have  been  derived  from  the  Thracian  ; 
which,  according  to  Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  lame 
with  the  Getic  or  Gothic.  The  Thracian  tongue  will, 
we  are  convinced,  upon  comparifon,  be  found  analogous 
to  the  Chaldean  or  Syrian.  The  German,  which  is  a  ge¬ 
nuine  defcendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfian  words ; 
the  old  Perfian,  or  Pahlavi,  appears  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
Chaldean.  The  learned  Junius,  near  the  beginning  of 
his  Gothic  alphabet,  remarks,  that  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  language  in  queftion  is  borrowed  from  the 
moft  ancient  Greek. 

Both  the  learned  Thre  in  hisGloffarium  Suio-Gothicum, 
and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German  and  Latin  Diftio- 
nary,  often  remark  the  coincidence  of  Gothic  and  Ger¬ 
man  words  with  oriental  vocables  of  the  like  found  and 
of  the  fame  fignification.  In  the  old  Saxon,  which  is 
another  ramification  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  itumberlefs 
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terms  of  the  very  fame  complexion  appear.  From  this 
deduction  we  hope  it  will  follow,  that  the  Gothic  tongue, 
in  its  original  unmixed  ftate  as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Getae,  was  a  dialed  of  the  primeval  language  ;  that 
language  which  the  fons  of  Tiras  brought  with  them  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  from  Armenia,  or  from  any  other 
region  where  the  primitive  mortals  had  fixed  their  reiidence. 

Almoft  every  word  truly  Gothic  may  with  a  little  pains 
and  judgment  be  traced  to  fome  oriental  root  or  cognate. 
We  may  juft  obferve,  that  many  Gothic  nouns  end  in  a, 
like  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  ;  that  their  l'ubftantive-verb 
very  much  refembles  that  of  the  Perfian,  Greek,  and  La¬ 
tin  ;  and  that  their  adive  and  auxiliary  verb  has  furnilhed 
the  common  preterperfed  tenfe  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  voice ;  that  verb  is  haban,  but  originally  ha,  as  the 
common  people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  efpecially  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  Icelanders. 

Sir  William  Jones  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  originated  in  one  and  the  fame 
language  ;  namely,  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia.  Thefe 
three  languages,  therefore,  originally  rel'embled  each 
other,  not  merely  becaufe  they  borrowed  fome  words  one 
from  the  other,  but  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  words, 
phrafes,  and  even  conftrudion,  in  confequence  of  having 
derived  them  from  the  common  tongue.  And  here  we 
cannot  help  mentioning  one  feature  in  which  the  ancient 
Gothic  bore  a  very  lingular  refemblance  to  the  Greek  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  or  that  dialed  of  the  Greek  (namely, 
the  Asolic)  from  which  the  Latin  was  principally  derived  : 
we  mean  the  much-difputed  AJolic  digamma.  In  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages  gutturals  abounded  :  thefe,  by  degrees, 
l'oftened  into  a  mere  afpirate;  and  for  this  afpirate  was, 
in  very  numerous  inftances,  fubftituted  a  labial  letter,  w 
oro,  or  f  or  cp .  Thus  khaan,  a  king,  degenerated  into  hdn  ; 
and,  being  introduced  into  Greek  in  the  form  of  c«va|,  or 
avaaaa,  was  pronounced  <p«»af,  <pa.va.acra.  While  the 
oral  Greek  was  thus  corrupted,  the  written  retained  the 
afpirate  ;  and,  as  the  works  of  Homer  became  the  fubjed 
of  univerfal  ftudy,  the  true  orthography  triumphed  over 
the  caprice  of  oral  founds.  But  the  Latins  had  no  fucli 
monument  of  genius  as  the  Iliad  to  ftudy  ;  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  pronunciation,  therefore,  prevailed,  and  the  di¬ 
gamma  was  univerfally  fubftituted  for  the  afpirate.  Thus 
sria,  vejla,  £<7W£g«,  vefpera .  The  digamma  was  alfo  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  broader  open  vowel,  and  always  inferted  between 
a  diphthong:  as  oic,  pronounced  owis,  ovis ;  oivst,  woinos, 
vinum  ;  onto;,  zvoikos,  vicus.  Now,  this  fame  digamma  runs 
th  rough  the  Gothic  language;  which  fliows  that  a  great 
part  of  it,  through  fome  channel  or  other,  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  about  the  early  age  in  which  the  Latin 
feparated  into  a  diftind  dialed.  We  fhall  give  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  fad.  The  Greek  ava^,  in  Gothic,  is  writ¬ 
ten  conformably  to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  (pava.% , 
fan  ;  ccnv,  fpirare,  is  zuaian  ;  ati-c iy,  (which  is  equivalent 
to  city.au 0  is  wahfgan ,  crcfcerc ;  cgya&u,  waurkgan  ;  hence 
the  Englilh,  to  work. 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  moll  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable,  and  of  courfe  the  pureft,  dialed  of  the  Gothic.  It 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  profound  fcholars, 
who  have  conlidered  it  as  the  parent  of  the  Norwegian, 
Danilli,  and  Swedilh,  and  in  a  great  degree  of  the  Englifh$ 
though  this  laft  may  probably  be  more  conneded  with  the 
Frific,  and  other  dialeds  of  the  north  of  Germany.  In 
Iceland,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  letters  flourilhed 
in  a  very  high  degree  from  the  nth  to  the  14-th  century  j 
and,  independent  of  the  fabulous  fagas,  which  were  very 
numerous,  the  folid  and  valuable  works  then  produced  in 
that  illand  might  fill  a  conliderable  catalogue.  From  Ice¬ 
land  we  derived  the  Edda,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
-cient  Gothic  mythology.  From  Iceland  the  Swedes,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  Danes,  and  Orcadians,  drew  their  chief  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  their  ancient  hillory;  Snorro  in  parti¬ 
cular  being  ftyled  the  Herodotus  of  the  North  ;  and  the 
JLandnatna ,  or  Book  of  the  Origins  of  Iceland,  is  an 


unique  work,  difplaying  the  names  and  property  of  all  the 
original  fettlers,  and  the  circumftances  attending  the  dif- 
tribution  of  a  barbaric  colony. 

The  Swedish  language  is  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Icelandic  ;  that  it  is  a  daughter  of  the  Gothic  is  fully 
fliown  in  the  Gloffarium  Suio-Gothicum,  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  fouth  of  Sweden,  which  contains  the  chief 
mafs  of  population,  fome  German  and  French  words  have 
been  adopted  ;  while  the  Dalecarlian  on  the  north-weft  is 
efteemed  a  peculiar  dialed,  perhaps  only  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tains  more  of  the  ancient  terms  and  idioni.  The  Fin  nidi 
gradually  yields  to  the  Swedilh  ;  but  the  rude  Laplander 
retains  his  old  fpeech,  or  rather  a  dialed  of  the  Finnifli 
adopted  by  his  anceftors.  The  Swedilh  language  is  futft- 
ciently  fonorous,  if  the  pronunciation  were  more  empha¬ 
tic.  The  affectation  of  terminating  names  in  us,  as  if 
they  were  Latin,  begins  gradually  to  expire  after  a  reign 
of  two  centuries. 

The  Danish  language  is  that  dialect  of  the  Gothic 
which  is  called  the  Scandinavian.  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  Swedilh  ;  its  chief  difference  feems  to  arife  from 
the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
Danes.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Norwegians  comes 
nearer  that  of  the  Swedes.  There  is  befides  a  greater  ad¬ 
mixture  of  German  words  in  the  Danilli  language  than  in 
the  Swedilh,  the  German  language  being  univerfally 
fpoken  beyond  Flenlburg  in  Slefwic,  till  very  near  the 
Little  Belt,  and  generally  underftood  in  the  capital.  It 
is  but  lately  that  the  Danes  have  taken  any  pride  in  their 
own  language.  All  the  laws  and  public  infcriptions  are 
now  in  Danilli. 

The  German  language  may  be  almoft  regarded  as  3 
primitive  one,  as  it  is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Dutch, 
Flemilh,  Danilh,  Swedilh,  and  Englilh.  Its  dominion  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  boundaries  of  Lapland  and  Finland  to 
thofe  of  France  and  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  fimi- 
larity  between  the  idioms  derived  from  the  German  was 
fo  great,  that  the  German  and  Englilh  mifiionaries,  who 
went  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  themfelves  underftood  in  thofe  countries.  The 
dialed  known  by  the  name  of  Low  German,  or  Low 
Dutch,  is  now  dilufed  in  writing,  and  wholly  confined  to 
the  vulgar  in  the  kingdom  of  Wellphalia,  in  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburgh  and  Holftein,  and  in  Pomerania  ;  it 
comes  very  near  the  Dutch.  The  High  German,  or  High 
Dutch,  has  been  conliderably  improved  lince  Luther’s 
time;  it  is  remarkable  for  ftrength,  richnefs,  bold  invef- 
fions,  and  compound  words,  which  render  it  admirably 
fit  for  the  higher  ftrains  of  epic  poetry.  The  learned  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Adelung,  Eberhard,  and  Campe,  have  ferved 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  its  terms,  fo 
that  it  may  now  be  conlidered  as  fixed.  It  is  fpoken  in 
its  greateft  purity  in  Upper  Saxony,  part  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Necker  and  the  Mayne.  There 
are  ftill  fome  traces  of  the  Sclavonian  language  lefrion  the 
Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  in  fome  diftrids  of  Pomerania,  in  Si- 
lefia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia;  but  it  is  difappearing  very 
fall.  Bulbequius  informs  us,  that  the  clowns  of  Crim  Tar¬ 
tary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a  language  al¬ 
moft  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no  doubt  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  who  remained  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  It  is  therefore  ap¬ 
parent,  from  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  that  the  Go¬ 
thic  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  ealt,  and  is 
probably  a  dialed:  of  the  language  originally  fpoken  by 
men . 

The  Germans  have  written  much  and  well  on  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  language.  Three  of  the  Berlin  prize-differta- 
tions  are  juftly  celebrated  :  Fulda  on  the  Low  and  High 
Dutch  dialeds,  Herder  on  the  Origin  of  Speech,  and  je- 
nifch  on  the  relative  Value  of  the  European  Languages. 
Klopftock,  by  his  early  Fragments  on  Language,  and  by 
his  lubfequent  Dialogues  and  Treatifes,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  fyllematic  reform,  for  rational  innovation  in  Ger¬ 
man  ftyle,  and  for  change  by  the  concert  of  authors  in 
5  confequence 
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confequence  of  a  preliminary  philofopliical  difcuffion  ;  lie 
falhioned  a  feel  of  whig-grammarians.  Adelung,  by  liis 
Grammar,  his  Dictionary,  and  his  numerous  Tracts,  has 
fliown  the  condition  and  the  refources  of  the  German 
language  ;  but  he  confuiers  ftability  as  of  fo  great  a  value, 
that  no  abbreviations  of  fpelling,  no  regulations  of  in¬ 
flection,  no  importations  of  expreffion,  find  favour  in  his 
eye,  nor  even  toleration  from  his  criticifin  ;  he  heads  the 
tory- grammarians.  The  projects  of  Klopllock,  particularly 
his  ftrange  fcheme  of  orthography,  if  realized,  would  have 
amounted  to  a  total  revolution  in  the  language  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  would  foon  have  rendered  unintelligible  and 
©bfolete  the  whole  extant  mafs  of  literature,  to  the  no 
■fntall  advancement  of  modern  reputations.  Yet  one  or 
another  of  his  fuggelted  improvements  has  been  adopted 
by  molt  of  the  newer  writers  ;  and  by  a  gradual  infertion 
much  has  been  done  of  what  he  propofed  to  accomplifh 
at  once. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  Germany  in  the  lad 
two  centuries,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  which  works 
■publifhed  in  the  Latin  tongue  bear  to  thofe  that  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  language  of  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  among  feven  hundred  new  pub¬ 
lications,  four  hundred  were  compofed  in  Latin;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  out  of  fix  hundred  were  in  that  language;  and,  at 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  century,  the  proportion  was 
reduced  to  not  quite  two  hundred  out  of  more  than  two 
thoufand.  This  proportion  is  dill  perhaps  greater  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  country;  and  it  is  rather  fur- 
prifing  that  fuflicient  motives  fhould  yet  exid  for  prefer¬ 
ring  on  fo  many  occafions  an  ancient  language  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-tongue.  On  more  minute  examination,  however,  it 
will  appear  that  a  great  (perhaps  the  greater)  part  of  thofe 
Latin  publications  belong  to  the  clafs  of  compofitions 
which  the  profeifors  at  the  Univerfities,  and  the  maders 
of  endowed  fchools,  are  obliged  ex  officio  to  publifh  at  cer¬ 
tain  dated  periods,  under  the  title  of  Programmata  ;  and 
in  which  they  are  by  ancient  cuftora  confined  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  or  that  they  are  differtations  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  univerfity-honours. 

In  recommending  the  dudy  of  the  German,  Mr.  En- 
for  (Independent  Man,  vol.  ii.)  obferves,  that  “languages 
are  the  means  of  information,  and  render  a  man  more 
competent  to  afiociate  with  many  nations.  If  the  dudent 
be  not  difpofed  to  learn  German,  let  him  not  excufe  his 
*egle<5t  by  faying  it  is  unpleafing  to  his  ears  ;  mod  lan¬ 
guages  not  underdood,  are  fo;  nor  by  faying,  with  Bur¬ 
net,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  learnt ;  this  proceeds  from 
jdlenefs ;  nor,  as  another  writer  on  education,  that  the 
bed  German  authors  compofe  in  Latin  ;  which,  as  proved 
above,  is  no  longer  a  faff.  The  German  language  is 
much  more  fpoken  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Po¬ 
land,  than  the  French.  It  is  cultivated  in  England;  it  is 
not  unknown  in  France  and  Italy  ;  it  is  fpoken  from  Riga 
»o  Hamburg,  and  from  Dantzic  to  Triede,  being  the  po¬ 
pular  language  of  forty  millions  of  people.”  Men  w'ho 
are  enamoured  of  letters  and  habituated  to  literary  induf- 
try,  whofe  future  life  promifes  leifure,  and  alfo  datefmen, 
and  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  the  higher  walks  of  com¬ 
merce,  diould  certainly  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  Its  copioufnefs  conditutes  its  chief  diffi- 
sulty  ;  but,  owing  to  its  affinity  to  our  own  tongue,  it 
is  much  more  eafily  attained  by  an  Englidiman  than  the 
^French  would  be  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  English  is  fuch  a  compound  of  languages  diffo- 
Jiant  and  diffimilar  in  itrufture,  as  would  appear  fitted  to 
produce  a  chaotic  jargon  ;  but,  as  four  contradictory 
fubdances  compofe  the  rich  and  cordial  liquor  denomi¬ 
nated  punch,  fo  this  Babylonifh  mixture  of  tongues,  hap¬ 
pily  blended  and  gradually  mellowed,  have  formed  one 
language  in  many  refpeCls  fuperior  to  them  all. 

Every  nation  afpiring  at  high  defcent  will  be  ready  to 
claim  priority  in  the  formation  aad  culture  of  its  lan- 
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guage  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  as  difficult  to  fettle  tire- 
demands  equitably,  and  to  the  fatisfaCfion  of  all  parties, 
as  the  political  claims  of  the  ambitious  and  contending 
powers  at  a  general  diet.  Perhaps  the  fpecimens  of  the 
Welch  and  Saxon  languages  that  might  be  produced  in 
favour  of  our  own  pretenfions  in  this  idand,  are  of  fuclr 
antiquity  as  no  other  country  can  equal  ;  for  the  poems 
of  Taliefin,  Lyward  Hen,  Anewrin  Gwawdrydd,  Myrd- 
din  Wyllt,  and  Avan  Veiddig,  who  all  flouridied  about 
the  year  560,  are  preferved,  though  hardly  intelligible  to 
the  mod  learned  Cambro-Britifli  antiquary.  (See  Evans's 
fpecimens  of  Welch  Poetry.)  But  the  dialed  of  our  Al¬ 
fred,  of  the  ninth  century,  in  his  Saxon  trandation  of 
Boethius  and  Bede,  is  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  the 
vulgar  language,  equally  ancient,  of  any  ether  country  in 
Europe.  For  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  language, 
which,  like  our  own,  can  mount,  in  a  regular  and  intelli¬ 
gible  feries,  from  the  dialed  in  prefent  ufe  to  that  of  the 
ninth  century  ;  that  is,  from  pure  Englidi  to  pure  Saxon, 
fuch  as  was  fpoken  and  written  by  king  Alfred,  unmixed 
with  Latin,  Welfh,.  or  Norman.  And  this  may  be  done 
for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years,  by  means  of  the  Chro- 
nicon  Saxonicum  of  biffiop  Gibfon,  the  excellent  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Lye,  and  fuch  a 
chain  of  fpecimens  of  our  tongue  at  diderent  dages  of  its 
perfedion  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  inferted  in  the  Hidory  of 
our  Language  prefixed  to  his  Didionarv. 

Mr.  Ellis  (Specimens  of  the  early  Englifli  Poets)  affigns 
the  complete  formation  of  our  prefent  language  to  the  be-- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  adds,  “From  this 
time  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  our  infant  language  was 
enriched,  or  perhaps  overloaded,  by  a  condant  accefficn 
of  French  words.  This,  indeed,  might  be  expeded'. 
Wealth,  when  accompanied  by  freedom,  generally  gives 
birth  to  magnificence,  but  it  does  not  of- neceffity  and  im¬ 
mediately  become  the  parent  of  tade  and  invention.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  even  our 
kings  and  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  expending  their 
whole  dock  of  gaiety,  as  well  as  theintreafure,  on  the  four 
great  fedivals  of  the  year  ;  and  the  intervening  times  of 
leifure  were  employed-in  deviling  modes  of  amufemenfc, . 
and  providing  a  difpofition  to  beanaifed.  The  recitation 
of  tales  of  chivalry  was  necedary  to  the  folemnity  of  thele 
fedivals;  and,  as  the  French  mindrels  had  long  fince  pre¬ 
occupied  the  fabulous  era  of  every  known  hidory;  their 
Englidi  fucceffors  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  tranf- 
lating.  In  executing  this  talk,  under  the.-  condraint  of 
finding  a  condant  fucceffion  of  rhymes  in  a  language  which  - 
was  hitherto  rude  and  untraClable,  they  might  often  be 
led  to  borrow  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  original.  At 
lead  it  was  their  filtered  to  adopt  and  give  a  currency  to 
every  new  term,  which  had  acquired  the  authority  of  col¬ 
loquial  ufage  ;  fo  that  the  compofitions  of  our  early  wri¬ 
ters  are  become  nearly  unintelligible  to  thofe,  who  are 
not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Norman  vocabulary. 
It  is  very  poffible  that  our  language  may  not  have  re- 
ceived  much  real  improvement  from  this  indiferiminate 
adoption  of  foreign  idioms  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  in  fome 
meafure  indebted  to  them  for  its  reception  at  court,  where 
it  fupplanted  the  Norman-French,  which  had  exclufively 
prevailed  there  from  the  time  of  the  conqued.  This  al¬ 
teration,  which  infured  to  our  national  literature  all  the 
advantages  that  patronage  can  bellow,  feems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  whofe  policy  led  him  to 
excite  a  hatred  of  France  among  his  fubjeCts,  and  who 
proferibed  the  exclufive  ufe  of  French  in  our  laws,  and  in 
the  elements  of  education.  Gower,  as  we  have  feen,  com¬ 
menced  his  literary  career  by  afpiring  to  the  character  of 
a  French  poet,  and  only  began  his  Englidi  work  in  his  old 
age,  during  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of  Richard  II. 
The  fafliionable  dialed,  therefore,  had  probably  changed 
during  the  interval ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this 
change  alfo  procured  us  the  advantage  of  Chaucer’s  ta¬ 
lents,  which,  from  the  circumltances  of  his  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation;, 
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cation,  would  naturally  have  been  employed,  had  he  writ¬ 
ten  a  few  years  fooner,  in  cultivating  a  foreign  rather  than 
his  native  language." 

In  the  1'ucceeding  century,  the  language  had  made  fuch 
rapid  advances,  that,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  we  find  it  vary  very  little  from  that  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  There  are  papers  preferved  by  Rymer  and 
others,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  compofed 
with  a  force  and  precifion  which  may  appear  furprifing. 
The  works  of  Fortefcue,  in  the  following  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  are  not  only  dictated  by  excellent  fenfej  but,  fetting 
aftde  the  orthography,  might  even  be  perufed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  reader.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  century  after, 
the  Englifn  language  had  acquired  fuch  copioufnefs,  dig¬ 
nity,  force,  and  melody,  as  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  very 
diftant  pofterity,  moderns  may  be  fuppofed  never  to  have 
exceeded  ;  what  is  gained  in  elegance  being  generally 
loft  in  power.  Sidney’s  Defence  of  Poefy  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  Englilh  profe;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Hooker’s  Ecclefialtical  Polity,  and  other  large  works 
of  that  period,  which  continue  to  be  read  and  admired. 
The  common  tranflation  of  the  Bible  is  a  noble  fpecimen 
of  the  dignified  profe  of  the  following  reign  ;  beyond 
which  it  is  unneceftary  to  conduct  this  fketch,  as  our  li¬ 
braries  abound  with  the  fucceeding  publications. 

Of  all  the  languages  which  have  branched  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Gothic  ftock,  the  Scotch  and  the  Englifti  have  re¬ 
tained  the  neareft  relationfhip  to  each  other;  lo  near  as  to 
form  no  more  than  two  diale&s  of  the  fame  tongue.  Yet 
two  remarkable  differences  exift;  one  reipefting  the  found 
of  the  vowels  ;  the  other  refpeCting  the  contrivances  which 
have  been  adopted  for  foftening  or  melodizing  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Englilh  have  fallen  into 
a  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  which  is  remarkably  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  all  the  other  nations  who  partake  of  the 
fame  origin  ;  and  confequently  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  deviation  from  the  primitive  founds  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Englilh.  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  if  any  traces 
remain  which  might  conduft  us  to  the  point,  to  alcertain 
at  what  time,  or  by  what  degrees,  and  by  what  caules, 
the  peculiarities  in  the  Englilh  pronunciation  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Whatever  thofe  caules  might  be,  the  Scots,  it 
appears,  were  exempt  from  their  influence  ;  and,  in  their 
dialeft,  the  founds  of  the  vowels  remained  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  the  languages  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Be- 
fides  other  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  they  have  two  founds  of  which  the  Englilh  is  de¬ 
prived;  namely,  that  which  we  may  denominate  the  French 
k,  and  the  guttural  or  German  ch.  Thele  are  founds,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  it  is  found  very  difficult  for  Eng- 
lilhmen  to  learn;  and  the  ufeof  them  renders  complete  in 
the  Scotch  dialefft  the  combination  of  all  the  founds  which 
tire  feveral  languages  of  Europe  contain  :  a  circumitance 
which  yields  fome  facilities  to  Scotchmen  acquiring  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  languages. 

Belides  this  difference  in  the  founds  of  the  vowels,  the 
mode  in  which  the  Scots  have  falhioned  the  words  for 
pronunciation  is  often  peculiar;  and  the  character  of  the 
changes  which  they  have  thus  introduced  well  deferves  to 
be  remarked.  They  are  altnoft  all  intended  for  thepurpofe 
of  foftening  the  pronunciation;  the  Scottifh  dialed!,  there¬ 
fore,  is  conlidered  as  having,  in  point  of  fmoothnefs,  great 
advantages  over  the  Englilh.  The  Scots,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fome  particular  caufes  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  trace, 
anciently  had  a  very  mufical  turn  ;  and  the  ear  of  melo¬ 
dy,  being  thus  exercifed,  naturally  demanded  a  melodious 
utterance;  conftituting  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fuperior 
fweetnefs  which  their  dialed!  is  regarded  by  natives  as  ma- 
nifefting.  This  opinion,  however,  relpediing  the  harmony 
and  fmoothnefs  of  the  Scottifh  dialed!,  will  be  confldered  by 
Engliftimen  as  Handing  in  need  of  proof.  It  is  now'  a  pro¬ 
vincial  dialed!  ;  and  all  provincialifm  is  apt  to  found  like  bar¬ 
barity.  In  fpeaking  of  the  harmony  of  a  dialed!,  alfo,  the 
■tcne,  the  mufical  injUElions ,  with  which  it  is  fpoken,  and  the 
foftnels  o!  the  dialect  itfelf,  though  two  very  different 
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things,  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded  ;  but  any  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  fpoken  with  any  tone.  We  may  fpeak  En- 
glifh  with  the  tone  of  a  Scotchman,  or  Scotch  with  the 
tone  of  an  Englifhman  ;  while  the  foftnefs  or  harfiinefs  of 
the  articulation,  or  rather  (if  we  might  make  a  new  word) 
the  articulabiliiy  of  the  language,  remains  (fill  the  fame. 
The  foftnefs  of  a  language  depends  on  the  difpofition  of  its 
vowels  and  confonants;  and  it  is  with  refpedt  to  that  dif¬ 
pofition  alone  that  we  are  now  confidering  what  may  be 
called  the  northern  dialed!  of  the  Britifh  language.  When 
the  vowels  and  confonants  of  a  language  are  fo  mixed, 
that  too  many  vowels  or  too  many  confonants  are  never 
allowed  to  Hand  together,  that  language  is  eafily  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  is  denominated  harmonious.  When  too 
many  vowels  concur,  the  voice  experiences  a  difficulty  in 
paffing  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  difagreeable 
found  is  produced  which  the  Latin  rhetoricians  called  hia¬ 
tus.  When  too  many  confonants  come  together,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  make  the  voice  give  intimation  of  them 
all  ;  and  the  found  emitted  is  that  which  we  denominate 
harjh.  Some  of  the  vowels  and  fome  of  the  confonants 
harmonize  with  one  another  better  than  others ;  and  a 
concourfe  of  fome  of  them  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  of 
others,  or  in  fome  cafes  may  be  even  harmonious;  butthe 
general  and  grand  caufe  of  harfhnefs  of  articulation  is  the 
running  together  of  too  many  letters  of  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion.  It  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  differences  in  the  words  of  the  Scottifh  language,  as 
compared  with  the  Englifti,  are  changes  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difagreeable  concourfe  of  vowels  and  confonants, 
where  it  has  not  been  prevented  in  the  Englifh  ;  and,  as 
all  the  languages  principally  founded  on  the  Gothic  abound 
in  confonants,  it  is  to  avoid  the  harffi  concurrence  of  thofe 
confonants,  that  fuch  changes  have  generally  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Englifh  tongue  is  perhaps  poffeffed 
of  a  greater  degree  of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater 
•  number  of  defefts,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  a 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous,  race  of  men,  fubjeft  to  ftrong 
paffions,  and,  from  the  abfolute  freedom  and  independence 
which  reigns  amongft  all  ranks  of  people  throughout  this 
happy  ifle,  little  lolicitous  about  controlling  thele  paf¬ 
fions;  our  language  takes  its  Itrongeft  charaCteriftical  dif- 
tinCfion  from  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and,  being  bold, 
daring,  and  abrupt,  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  exprefs 
thofe  great  emotions  which  fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind 
at  the  profpeft  of  interefting  events.  Peculiarly  happy 
too  in  the  full  and  open  founds  of  the  vowels,  which  forms 
the  characleriffic  tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  ftrong 
ufe  of  the  afpirate  h  in  almoft  all  thofe  words  which  are 
ufed  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  ftrong  emotions  upon 
interefting  occafions,  that  particular  clals  of  words  called 
interjections  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that  fulnefs 
and  unrellrained  freedom  of  tone,  in  which  their  chief 
power  confifts,  and  are  pufhed  forth  from  the  inmoft  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and  unreftrained  man¬ 
ner,  than  in  any  other  language  whatever.  Hence  it  is 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  great  and  interefting  feenes 
of  the  drama  than  any  language  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  globe.  Nor  has  any  other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that 
perfection  which  the  Englifh  may  juftly  claim  in  that  re¬ 
flect  ;  for,  however  faulty  our  dramatic  compofitions  may¬ 
be  in  fome  of  the  critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, 
in  nervous  force  of  diCtion,  and  in  the  natural  expreffion 
of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conltitute  its  foul  and  ener¬ 
gy,  we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  unrivalled  fuperiority. 
Our  language  too,  from  the  great  intercourfe  that  we  have 
had  with  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  by  means  of 
our  extenfive  commerce,  and  from  the  eminent  degree  of 
perfection  which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  has  acquired  a  copioufnefs  beyond  what  any  other 
modern  language  can  lay  claim  to;  and  even  the  molt  par¬ 
tial  favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  in  this  refpeCt,  it  mu  ft  give  place  to  the  Eng- 
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lifti.  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  conftruftion 
which  renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
a  free  people  than  any  other  form  of  language.  Of  an 
idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  deviated  lefs  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  that  idiom,  and  pofTelfes  more  of  the  charafleriftic 
advantages  attending  it,  than  any  other  language  that  now 
exifts ;  for,  while  others,  perhaps  by  their  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Romans,  have  adopted  fome  of  their 
tranfpofitions,  and  clogged  their  language  with  unnecef- 
fary  fetters,  we  have  preferved  ourielves  free  from  the 
contagion,  and  ftill  retain  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  our 
language.  Our  verbs  are  varied  by  auxiliaries,  our  nouns 
remain  free  from  the  perplexing  embarraflment  of  gen¬ 
ders,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this  diftinction,  where  ne- 
ceflary,  with  the  moll  perfect  accuracy ;  our  articles  alfo 
are  freed  from  this  unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  ad¬ 
jectives  preferve  their  natural  freedom  and  independence. 
Another  advantage  is  in  the  polfeflive  pronoun,  and  which 
we  are  enabled  to  take  the  advantage  of,  in  confequence 
of  the  nonapplication  of  gender  to  inanimate  fubftances. 
We  fay  his  book  or  her  booh,  fhowing  di (finely  to  whom  the 
book  belongs,  which  cannot  be  known  either  by  the  ejus 
liber  of  the  Latins,  or  Jon  livre  of  the  French.  From  ttiefe 
caufes  our  language  follows  an  order  of  conftruCtion  fo 
natural  and  ealy,  and  the  rules  of  lyntax  are  fo  few  and 
obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  moll  ordinary 
capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great  clearnefs  and 
diltinftnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion  is  necdfarily  accompanied,  it  is  much  better  adapted 
for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of  private  fociety,  and  liable 
to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it,  than  any  other  language  yet 
known;  and  on  this  account  we  may  boaft,  that  in  no  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe  do  the  lower  clafs  of  people  fpeak  their 
language  with  fo  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  fo 
much  enlightened  by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain. 
What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  the  difcernment  of  thofe  gram¬ 
marians,  who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one  another 
complaints  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  on  account  of 
the  few  and  fimple  rules  which  it  requires  in  fyntax?  As 
juftly  might  we  complain  of  an  invention  in  mechanics, 
which,  by  means  of  one  or  two  fimple  movements,  obvi¬ 
ous  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  little  liable  to  accidents,  and 
eafily  put  in  order  by  the  rudeft  hand,  fhould  pofl'efs  the 
whole  powers  of  a  complex  machine,  which  had  acquired 
an  infinite  apparatus  of  wheels  and  contrary  movements, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  be  acquired,  or  the 
various  accidents  to  which  it  was  expofed  by  ufing  it  be 
repaired,  by  the  powers  of  the  ingenious  artift,  as  com¬ 
plain  of  this  charafteriftic  excellence  of  our  language  as  a 
defeCt. 

But,  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  advan¬ 
tages  attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewife  feel 
in  a  confiderable  meafure  the  defers  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pofed;  as  the  number  of  monofyllables  with  which  itmuft 
always  be  embarraffed,  notwithftanding  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  fince  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  prevents  in  fome  degree  that  fwelling  fulnefs 
of  found  which  fo  powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious 
dignity  and  graceful  cadence  in  literary  compofitions. 
And,  as  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always 
been  more  difpofed  to  the  rougher  arts  of  command  than 
to  the  fofter  infinuations  of  perfuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  correft  thefe  natural  defefts  of  our  language  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  we  have 
hardly  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  nation,  we 
meet  with  many  jnftances,  even  within  this  laft  century, 
of  the  harmony  of  found  being  facrificed  to  that  brevity 
fo  defirable  in  converfation,  as  many  elegant  words  have 
been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyllables  fupprelfed,  to 
fubftitute  in  their  Head  others,  Ihorter  indeed,  but  more 
barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay,  fo  little  attention  have  our 
forefathers  beitowed  upon  the  harmony  of  founds  in  our 
language,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  on  look¬ 
ing  back  to  its  primitive  ftate,  that  they  had  on  fome  oc- 
•aiions  ftudioufly  debafed  it. 
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Our  language,  at  its  firft  formation,  feems  to  have  la¬ 
boured  under  a  capital  defedt  in  point  of  found,  as  fuch  a- 
number  of  S’s  enter  into  the  formation  of  our  words,  and 
fuch  a  number  of  letters  and  combinations  of  other  letters 
aflume  a  fimilar  found,  as  to  give  a  general  hifs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  language,  which  mult  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difagreeable  to  every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  fhould 
therefore  have  naturally  expected,  that  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  when  our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
harmonious  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome*  they  would 
have  acquired  a  more  corredt  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
poflible,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgufting 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  of  this, 
that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly.  The 
plurals  of  almoft  all  our  nouns  were  originally  formed  by 
adding  the  fyllable  en  to  the  fingular,  which  has  giver* 
place  to  the  letter  s ;  and,  inftead  of  houfen  formerly,  we 
now  fay  houfes.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  variations 
of  our  verbs  were  formed  by  the  fyllable  et/i,  which  we 
have  likewife  changed  into  the  fame  difagreeable  letter; 
fo  that,  inftead  of  loveth,  moveth,  writetk,  walketh,  See.  we 
have  changed  into  the  more  modifh  forms  of  loves,  moves , 
writes,  walks,  See.  Our  very  auxiliary  verbs  have  fuffered 
the  fame  change  ;  and  inftead  of  hath  and  doth,  we  now 
make  ufe  of  has  and  does.  From  thefe  caufes,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  language,  within  thefe  few  centuries,  in  other  refpedts  j 
yet,  with  regard  to  the  pleafingnefs  of  found  alone,  it  was 
perhaps  much  more  perfedt  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than 
at  prefent;  and,  although  cuftom  may  have  rendered  thefe, 
founds  fo  familiar  to  our  ear,  as  not  to  affedt  us  much 
yet  to  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  the  language 
of  Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  more  harmonious  than 
that  of  Johnfon  or  Hume. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  great  and  radical  defedt  with 
regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  found,  which  mu  ft  be  fo  ftrongly 
perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  our  words;  yet  to  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language,  the  exceeding  copioufnefs  which  it  allows  in 
the  choice  of  words  proper  for  the  occafion,  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  force  which  the  perfpicuity  and  graceful  elegance 
of  theemphafis  beftow  upon  it,  make  this  defedl  be  totally 
overlooked;  and  we  could  produce  fuch  numerous  works 
of  profe,  which  excel  in  almoft  every  different  ftyle  of 
compofition,  as  would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  ;  every 
reader  of  tafte  and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  recolledt  a 
fufficient  number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  ftyle. 
But,  although  we  can  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  every  modern 
language  in  work  of  profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that 
our  language  fliines  forth  with  the  greateft  lultre.  The 
brevity  to  which  we  mu  ft  here  neceffarily  confine  ourfelves, 
prevents  us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other  lan¬ 
guages  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  every 
other  modern  language  labours  under  great  reftraints  in 
this  refpedt  which  ours  is  freed  from  ;  that  our  language 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic  movements,  and  di- 
verfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the  admired  languages  of 
antiquity;  that  it  diltinguifhes  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
between  accent  and  quantity,  and  is  pofTeffed  of  every 
other  poetic  excellence  which  their  languages  were  capable 
of;  fo  that  we  are  poffeffed  of  all  the  lources  of  harmony 
which  they  could  boaft  ;  and,  befides  all  thefe,  have  one 
fuperadded,  which  is  the  caufe  of  great  variety  and  more 
forcible  exprefiion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft  ;  that  is,  the 
unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphafis  over  quantity  and 
cadence  ;  by  means  whereof,  a  necefiary  union  between 
found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  meaning,  in  verfification 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been  brought  about,  which 
gives  our  language  in  this  refpecl  a  fuperiority  over  all 
thofe  juftly-admired  languages.  Thefe  great  and  diftin- 
guifhing  excellences  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  in¬ 
conveniences  we  have  mentioned;  and  although,  in  mere 
pleafantnefs  of  founds,  or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllables, 
i  QUC 
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our  language  -may  be  inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spaniffi ;  yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  grace¬ 
ful  variety,  intuitive  diftinCtnefs,  nervous  energy  of  ex- 
preffion,  uncon  (trained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic 
numbers,  it  will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal 
Milton,  flowly  riling  in  graceful  majelty,  Hands  up  as 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  thefe  refpeCts,  to  any  poet,  in 
any  other  language,  that  ever  yet  exilied ;  while  Thomfon, 
with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and  flow¬ 
ing,  foftens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace:  the  plaintive 
moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender  tear  and  fyrn pa¬ 
thetic  figh;  while  Gray’s  more  foothipg  melancholy  fixes 
the  fober  mind  to  filent  contemplation.  More  tender  ftill 
than  thefe,  the  amiable  Shenftone  comes  ;  and  from  his 
Doric  reed,  ftill  free  from  courtly  affeCtation,  flows  a  drain 
fo  pure,  fo  Ample,  and  of  fuch  tender  harmony,  as  even 
Arcadian  fhepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  be¬ 
fore  the  reft,  the  daring  Shakefpeare  fteps  forth  confpicu- 
ou3,  clothed  in  native  dignity  ;  and,  prefling  forward  w  ith 
unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both  dramatic 
crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Melpomene  :  his 
rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy  him  for  thefe  un¬ 
fading  glories  ;  and  the  aftoniflied  nations  round,  with 
diftant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at  his  daring  flight. 
Thus  the  language,  equally  obedient  to  all,  bends  with 
cafe  under  their  hands,  whatever  form  they  would  have  it 
a  flume;  and,  like  the  yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and 
faithfully  tranfmits  to  pofterity,  thofe  impreflions  which 
they  have  (tamped  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of  Great 
Britain  ;  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  merit  capital  de¬ 
feats;  a  language  more  peculiarly  circumftanced  than  any 
that  has  ever  yet  appeared.  It  is  the  language  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  whole  fleets  furround  the  globe,  and 
whole  merchants  are  in  every  port;  a  people  admired  or 
revered  by  all  the  world  :  and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every 
foreign  country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  it  are  written  more  perfect  treatifes  on  every 
art  and  fcience  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language; 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  e (teemed  by  the  literati  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  than  almoft  any  of  thefe.  Its  fuperior 
powers  for  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fufliciently  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  models  of  perfection  in  almoft  every  par¬ 
ticular  which  can  be  produced  in  it:  yet  it  is  negleCted, 
defpifed,  and  vilified,  by  the  people  who  ufe  it;  and  many 
of  thofe  authors  who  owe  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fame 
to  the  excellence  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote, 
look  upon  that  very  language  with  the  higheft  contempt. 
NegleCted  and  defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as 
a  thing  altogether  unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention. 
•Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpite  of  the 
many  wounds  it  has  thus  received,  it  ftill  holds  up  its  head, 
and  preferves  evident  marks  of  that  cornelinefs  and  vigour 
which  are  its  charaCteriftical  diltinCtion.  Like  a  healthy 
oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fertile  (oil,  it  has  fprung  up 
with  vigour  :  and  although  negleCted,  and  fullered  to  be 
overrun  with  weeds;  although  expofed  to  every  blaft, 
and  unprotected  from  every  violence;  it  ftill  bears  up  un¬ 
der  all  thefe  inconveniences,  and  Ihoots  up  with  a  robuft 
healthinefs  and  wild  luxuriance  of  growth.  Should  this 
plant,  fo  found  and  vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe 
weeds  with  which  it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered ;  fhould 
thefe  obftacles  which  now  bury  it  under  thick  (hades,  and 
hide  it  from  the  view  of  every  paffenger,  be  cleared  away  ; 
fhould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a  Itrong  fence 
be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or  the  wicked 
from  breaking  or  diftorting  its  branches  ;  who  can  tell 
with  what  additional  vigour  it  would  flourifli,  or  what 
amazing  magnitude  or  perfection  it  might  at  laft  attain  ! 
How  would  the  aftoniflied  world  behold  with  reverential 
awe,  the  majeftic  gracefulnefs  of  that  noble  language  which 
they  fo  lately  defpifed  ! 

Of  an  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 

The  idea  of  forming  and  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  lan¬ 
guage,  or  fuch  an  one  as  from,  the  fame  character  would 
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be  underftood  by  all  nations  upon  earth,  is  deemed  by 
many  extremely  fanciful  and  abfurd,  while  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  it  is  as  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  by  others. 
Hints  refpeding  fuch  a  fyltem  of  writing  as  might  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  all  mankind,  ai‘e  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  many  eminent  philofophers ;  but,  if  fuch  an  attempt 
failed  in  the  hands  of  a  Leibnitz,  a  Kircher,  a  Becher,  a 
Wilkins,  and  fome  others,  it  is  at  lea  ft  to  be  prefumed, 
that  the  execution  of  pafigraphy,  or  univerfal  language, 
will  always  be  found  to  bear  a  ftriking  analogy  to  the  chi¬ 
merical  fentiments  which  were  formerly  entertained  re¬ 
fpeding  the  dodrines  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the 
multiplication  of  the  cube,  the  philofopher’s  (tone,  or  the- 
perpetual  motion,  all  of  which  have  been  finely  ridiculed 
by  Dean  Swift  in  his  idea  of  circular  (hot.  Kant  is  dearly 
of  opinion,  however,  that  fuch  a  pafigraphy  falls  within  the 
limits  of  poflibility ;  nay,  he  even  afferts,  that  it  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  eftablifhed  at  fome  future  period.  Yet,  while 
fcarcely  any  of  its  admirers  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will* 
ever  be  univerfally  fpoken  or  underftood,  they  confidently 
think,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  valuable  labours  of  eru¬ 
dition  and  human  genius  will  be  effectually  prevented 
from  falling  into  oblivion. 

The  diverfity  of  characters  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations 
to  exp  refs  the  fame  idea,  is  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning ;  to  remove  this,  feveral  authors 
have  taken  occafion  to  propofe  plans  of  characters  that 
fhould  be  univerfal,  and  which  each  people  fhould  read  in 
their  own  language.  The  character  here  is  to  be  real,  not 
nominal :  to  exprefs  things  and  notions,  not,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  letters  or  founds  :  yet  to  be  mute,  like  letters,, 
and  arbitrary;  not  emblematical,  like  hieroglyphics. 
Thus,  every  nation  fhould  retain  its  own  language,  yet 
every  one  underftand  that  of  each  other,  without  learning 
it;  only  by  feeing  a  real  univerfal  character,  which  fhould 
fignify  the  fame  things  to  all  people,  by  what  founds  fo- 
ever  each  exprefs  it  in  their  particular  idiom.  For  in* 
ftance,  by  feeing  the  character  deftined  to  fignify  to  drink,. 
an  Englifhman  lhould  read  to  drink  ;  a  Frenchman,  boire  j 
a  Latin,  bibere ;  a  Greek,  7nvenr ;  a  Jew,  ropi  a  German, 
trincken ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  feeing 
a  horfe,  each  people  exprefl'es  it  after  their  own  manner  j, 
but  all  mean  the  fame  animal. 

This  real  character  is  no  chimera;  the  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
ponefe  have  already  fomething  like  it :  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  character,  which  each  of  thefe  nations  underftand 
alike  in  their  feveral  languages  ;  though  they  pronounce' 
them  with  fuch  different  founds,  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
ftand  one  another  in  fpeaking.  And  we  have  among  our- 
felves  many  characters  which  form  part  of  an  univerfal 
language  throughout  all  Europe  and  America:,  we  mean 
the  Roman  and  Arabic  figures,  the  other  mathematical 
marks,  and  the  mufical  and  medical  characters,  with  thofe 
of  aftronomy  and  heraldry.  Thefe  might  furely  be  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  form  an  alphabet,  or  fet  of  real  cha¬ 
racters,  for  any  purpofe.  The  latter  fcience,  I  believe, 
has  never  been  thought  of  as  applicable  to  an  univerfal 
language;  a  hint  therefore  is  merely  thrown  out,  uporr- 
which  others  may  improve  :  for  the  vaft  number  of  com¬ 
binations  to  be  formed  by  the  divifions  of  a  fhieid,  fee  the 
article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  441. 

The  firlt  and  moft  confiderable  attempts  for  a  real  cha¬ 
racter,  or  philofophical  language,  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of. 
bifhop  Wilkins,  and  Dalgarme  ;  but  thefe,  with  how  much* 
art  foever  they  were  contrived,  have  yet  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  M.  Leibnitz  had  fome  thoughts  the  fame  way;  he 
thinks  thole  great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  method. 
It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  by  their  means,  people,  who* 
do  not  underftand  one  another,  might  eafily  have  a  com¬ 
merce  together ;  but  they  have  not  hit  on  true  real  cha¬ 
racters.  According  to  him,  the  characters  fhould  re  tena¬ 
ble  thofe  ufed  in  algebra;  which  in  effeCt,  are  very  Am¬ 
ple,  yet  very  expreffive  ;  without  any  thing  fuperfluous 
or  equivocal,  and  contain  all  the  varieties  required.  Tlnr 
real  character  of  bifhop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  applaufe.  Dr. 
Hook  recommends  it,  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
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ence,  as  a  moft  excellent  fclieme;  and,  to  engage  the  world 
to  the  (tudy  thereof,  publiilies  fome  fine  inventions  of  his 
own  therein. 

M.  Lodwic,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  gives  us 
a  plan  of  an  univerfal  alphabet,  or  character,  of  another 
kind.  This  was  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch 
tingle  founds,  or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  language  ;  by 
means  whereof  people  thould  be  enabled  to  pronounce 
truly  and  readily  any  language;  to  defcribe  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  any  language  that  (hall  be  pronounced  in  their 
hearing,  fo  as  others  accuftomed  to  this  language,  though 
they  had  never  heard  the  language  pronounced,  thail  at 
firlt  be  able  truly  to  pronounce  it ;  and,  laitly,  this  charac¬ 
ter  to  ferve  as  a  Itandard  to  perpetuate  the  founds  of  any 
language. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  reading  to  obtain  materials  for  the 
prefent  article,  we  have  met  with  many  other  efl'ays  to¬ 
wards  an  univerfal  language;  but  we  have  found  them  in 
general  fo  unfatisfaClory,  that  it  is  more  with  a  view  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers,  than  from  an  idea  of 
the  practicability  of  the  thing,  that  we  prefent  them  with 
the  following. 

The  Journal  Litteraire  for  the  year  1720  contains  an 
ingenious  project  for  an  univerfal  character.  The  author, 
after  obviating  the  objections  that  might  be  made  againtt 
the  feafiblenefs  of  fuch  lchemes  in  the  general,  propofes 
his  own  ;  his  characters  are  to  be  the  common  Arabic  or 
numeral  figures.  The  combinations  ofthefe  nine  arefuf- 
ficient  to  exprefs  dillinCtly  an  incredible  quantity  of  num¬ 
bers,  much  more  than  we  (hall  need  terms  to  fignify  our 
aCtions,  goods,  evils,  duties,  paflions,  See.  Thus  is  all 
the  trouble  of  framing  and  learning  any  new  character  at 
once  faved  ;  the  Arabic  figures  having  already  all  the  uni- 
verfality  required. 

The  advantages  are  immenfe.  For,  1  ft.  We  have  here 
a  (table  faithful  interpreter;  never  to  be  corrupted  or 
changed,  as  the  popular  languages  continually  are.  adly, 
Whereas  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  foreign  language 
is  fuch  as  ufually  gives  the  learner  the  greateit  trouble, 
and  there  are  even  fome  founds  which  foreigners  never  at¬ 
tain  to  ;  in  the  character  here  propofed,  this  difliculty 
has  no  place;  every  nation  is  to  pronounce  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  pronunciation  that  already  obtains 
among  them.  All  the  difficulty  is,  the  accultoming  the 
pen  and  the  eye  to  affix  certain  notions  to  characters  that 
do  not,  at  (ir(t  fight,  exhibit  them.  But  this  trouble  is 
no  more  than  we  find  in  the  (tudy  of  any  language  what¬ 
ever. 

The  inflexions  of  words  are  here  to  be  exprefled  by  the 
common  letters.  For  inftance,  the  fame  character  (hall 
exprefs  a  filly  or  a  colt,  a  horfe  or  a  mare,  an  old  horje  or  an 
old  mare,  as,  accompanied  with  this  or  that  diltinCtive  let¬ 
ter,  w'hich  (hall  (how  the  fex,  youth,  maturity,  or  old  age. 
A  letter  alfo  to  exprefs  the  bignefs  or  fize  of  things  ;  thus, 
a  man  with  this  or  that  letter,  to  fignify  a  great  man,  or  a 
little  man,  See.  The  ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the 
grammar-,  which,  once  well  underltood,  would  abridge 
the  vocabulary  exceedingly.  An  advantage  of  this  gram¬ 
mar  is,  that  it  would  only  have  one  declenfion  and  one 
conjugation.  The  numerous  anomalies  of  grammarians 
are  exceedingly  troublefome;  and  arife  hence,  that  the 
common  languages  are  governed  by  the  populace,  who  ne¬ 
ver  reafon  on  what  is  be(t;  but,  in  the  character  here  pro¬ 
pofed,  men  of  fenfe,  having  the  introduction  of  it,  would 
have  a  new  ground  whereon  to  build  regularly. 

The  lalt  attempt  we  (hall  notice  is  that  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Northmore,  of  Queen-ftreet,  May-fair,  London.  It  bears- 
fome  relemblance  to  that  which  we  have  given  above  from 
the  Journal  Litt.eraire,  but  it  is  not  the  (ante;  and  of  the 
two,  Mr.  Northmore’s  is  perhaps  the  moft  ingenious.  The 
ground-work  of  the  fuperftructure  differs  not  indeed  from 
that  of  the  journalift,  being  this  in  both;  “That,  if  the 
fame  numerical  figure  be  made  to  reprefent  the  feme  word 
in  .the  various  languages  upon  earth,  an  univerfal  charac¬ 
ter  is  immediately  obtained.”  The  only  objection  which 


our  author  or  his  friends  faw  to  fuch  a  plan,  originates  in 
the  diverfity  of  idioms  ;  but,  as  he  truly  obferves,  every 
fchool-boy  has  this  difficulty  to  encounter  as  often  as  he 
conftrues  Terence. 

Such  then  was  Mr.  Northmore’s  original  plan  ;  but  he 
foon  perceived  that  it  was  capable  of  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  ;  for,  inftead  of  ufing  a  figure  for  every  word, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  one  only  to  every  ufeful 
word;  and  we  all  know  how  few  words  are  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  the  comm<unication  of  our  thoughts.  Even 
thefe  may  be  much  abbreviated  by  the  adoption  of  cer¬ 
tain  uniform  fixed  figns  (not  amounting  to  above  twen¬ 
ty),  for  the  various  cafes,  numbers,  genders,  degrees  of 
comparifon,  of  nouns,  tenfes,  and  moods,  of  verbs.  See. 
All  words  of  negation,  too,  may  be  exprefled  by  a  pre¬ 
fixed  fign.  A  few  inftances  will  bed  explain  the  author’s 
meaning. 

Suppofethe  number  5  to  reprefent  the  word  fee. 


6 

a  man , 

7 

-  happy. 

8 

never , 

9 

-  /. 

“  I  would  then  (fays  he)  exprefs  the  tenfes,  genders. 

cafes,  &c.  in 
as  following: 

all  languages,  in 

lome  fuch  uniform  manner 

(0  5  = 

prefent  tenfe, 

fee. 

(2)  -5  = 

perfeEl  tenfe. 

-  -  faw. 

(3)  :5  — 

perfect  participle. 

-  -  feen. 

(4)  5:  — 

prefent  participle. 

feeing. 

(5)  5-  = 

future. 

-  -  will  fee. 

(6)  J>  = 

fubjlantive, 

fight. 

(7)  _5  = 

perfonal  fubfantive,  -  -  fpeClator, 

(8)  6  = 

nominative  cafe, 

-  -  a  man. 

(9)  6  — 

genitive. 

-  -  of  a  man. 

(10)  6  = 

dative, 

-  -  to  a  man. 

(11)  6  — 

feminine. 

-  -  a  woman. 

(ia)+6  — 

plural, 

-  -  men. 

/'-v 

CO 

V-/ 

*v3 

II 

poflive. 

happy. 

(14)  7  = 

comparative, 

happier. 

A\ 

(15)  7  = 

fuperlative. 

-  happieft. 

_7_  = 

as  above,  N°  6. 

-  -  happinefs. 

(16)— 7  = 

negation. 

-  unhappy. 

“From  the  above  fpecimen, 

I  fliould  find  no  difficulty 

in  comprehending  the  following  fentence,  though  it  were 
written  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  : 

A 

9,  8,  .5,  — 7,  6.  I  never  faw  a  more  unhappy  woman. 

“  Thofe  languages  which  do  not  ufe  the  pronoun  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  verb,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  See.  may  ap¬ 
ply  it,  in  a  (mail  character,  limply  to  denominate  the  per- 
lon  ;  thus,  inftead  of  9,  8,  .5, 1  never  faw  ;  they  may  write, 
o-5>  w'hich  will  fignify  that  the  verb  is  in  the  firlt  per- 
fon,  and  will  ftill  have  the  fame  meaning.” 

Our  author  feems  confident  that,  according  to  this 
fclieme  of  an  univerfal  character,  about  twenty  figns,  and 
lels  than  10,000  chofen  words  (fynonymes  being  let  afide), 
would  anfwer  all  the  ends  propofed  ;  and  that  foreigners, 
by  referring  to  their  numerical  dictionary,  would  eafily 
comprehend  each  other.  He  proceeds  next  to  (how  how. 
appropriate  founds  may  be  given  to  his  figns,  and  an  uni¬ 
verfal  living  language  formed  from  the  univerfal  charac¬ 
ters,  To  attain  this  end,  he  propofes  to  diltinguifli  the 
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tsrt  numerals  by  ten  monofyllnbic  names  of  eafy  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  fuch  as  may  run  without  difficulty  into  one 
another.  To  illuftrate  his  fcheme,  however,  he  calls  them, 
for  the  prefent,  by  their  common  Engliffi  names;  but 
would  pronounce  each  number  made  ufe  of  by  uttering 
feparately  its  component  parts,  after  the  manner  of  ac¬ 
countants.  Thus  let  the  number  6943  rep  refen  t  the  word 
horfe,  he  would  not,  in  the  univerfal  language,  call  a  horfe 
fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three ,  but  fix,  nine,  four, 
three  ;  and  fo  on  for  all  the  words  of  a  fentence,  making 
the  proper  flop  at  the  end  of  each.  In  the  fame  manner, 
a  diftinct  appellation  muft  be  appropriated  to  each  of  the 
prefixed  figns,  to  be  pronounced  immediately  after  the  nu¬ 
meral  to  which  it  is  an  appendage.  Thus,  if  plu  be  the  ap¬ 
pellation  or  the  fign  of  the  plural  number,  fix,  nine,  four, 
three,  plu,  will  be  horfts. 

“Thus  (fays  our  author),  I  hope,  it  is  evident  that 
about  thirty  or  forty  diftinct  fyllables  are  fufiicient  for  the 
above  purpofe ;  but  I  am  much  miftaken  if  eleven  only 
will  not  anfwer  the  fame  end.  This  is  to  be  done  by  fub- 
ftituting  the  firffc  twenty  or  thirty  numerals  for  the  figns, 
and  faying,  as  in  algebra,  that  a  term  is  in  the  power  of 
fuch  a  number,  which  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fimple 
word  under.  Ex.  Let  6943  reprefent  the  word  horfe-,  and 
fuppofe  4  to  be  the  fign  of  the  plural  number,  I  would 
write  the  word  thus,  and  pronounce  it,  fix,  nine, 

four,  three,  in  the  power  of  or  under  four.  By  thefe  means 
eleven  diftintt  appellations  would  be  fufficient,  and  time 
and  ufe  would  much  abbreviate  the  pronunciation.” 

To  refufe  the  praife  of  ingenuity  to  this  contrivance  for 
an  univerfal  language  would  be  very  unjuft ;  but  elocu¬ 
tion  in  this  manner  would  be  fo  very  tedious,  that  finely 
the  author  himfelf,  when  he  thinks  more  coolly  on  the 
fubjeff,  will  perceive,  that  in  the  living  fpeech  its  defeats 
would  more  than  balance  its  advantages.  A  pangraph,  as 
lie  calls  his  univerfal  character,  would  indeed  he  ufeful, 
and  is  certainly  practicable  ;  a  panleg  (if  we  may  form  fuch 
a  word)  would  not  be  very  ufeful,  unlefs  it  were  much 
more  perfeft  than  it  could  be  made  according  to  the  plan 
before  11s. — Sibly's  Hfi  of  Man.  Ency.  Brit.  Magafin  En- 
cyclopedique.  Afiatic  Refcarches.  Ade/ung's  Mithndates .  Har¬ 
ris's  Hermes.  Burney's  Hijl  of  Mufic.  Enfor's  Independent , 
Man.  Pinkerton.  Catteau's  Voyage  en  Allcmagne.  Roujoux  on 
the  Revolution  of  Science  and  Art.  L'EJpagneen  Mil  huit  cent 
huit ;  Paris,  1811. 

LAN'GU  AGE-MASTER.  f.  One  whofe  profeffion  is 
to  teach  languages. — The  third  is  a  fort  o ( language -maficr, 
who  is  to  inftruft  them  in  the  ftyle  proper  for  a  minifter. 
SpcSlator. 

LAN'GUAGED,  adj.  Having  various  languages  : 

He  wand’ring  long  a  wider  circle  made, 

And  many  languag'd  nations  has  furvey’d.  Pope. 

LAN'GUARD,  a  river  of  Swifferland,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  three  miles  fouth  of  Mayenfeld. 

LAN'GUED,  adj.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  422. 

LANGUEDOC',  before  the  revolution,  a  large  province 
of  France,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Rhone,  which  feparates  it  from  Dauphiny, 
the  county  of  Venaiffin,  and  Provence  :  on  the  fouth  by 
Roufiillon,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  weft  by  Gal- 
cony  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Forex,  Quercy,  and  Rouergue: 
its  extent  was  about  270  miles  in  length,  and  120  in 
breadth.  The  land  is,  in  general,  very  fertile  in  grain, 
fruits,  and  wine  ;  and  watered  by  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne, 
the  Tarn,  the  Allier,  and  the  Gardon.  There  were  in 
this  province  three  archbifiioprics  and  twenty  bifhoprics. 
Tonloufe  was  the  capital  of  Upper,  and  Montpellier  the 
capital  of  Lower,  Languedoc.  It  is  now  divided  into  fe- 
ven  departments ;  the  Ardfche,  Lozere,  Gard,  Herault, 
Tarn,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Aude. 

Languedoc  is  a  very  pleafant  country  :  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.  There  are  many 
curious  medicinal  plants,  with  iron-mints,  quarries  of 
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marble,  and  turquoife  ftone  :  there  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
kelp,  and  on  the  heaths  are  confiderable  numbers  of  the 
kermes  oak.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  mineral 
fprings.  But  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  canal,  now  call¬ 
ed  the  Canal  of  the  South,  which  runs  through  it,  joining 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  canal 
was  undertaken  in  1666,  and  finilhed  in  1680.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  bafon  of  St.  Ferreol,  the  fource  of 
the  canal,  and  the  refervoir  of  its  waters,  is  extracted  from, 
the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himfelf.  “This 
bafon,  formed,  as  I  have  faid,  by  a  circle  of  mountains,  is 
2222  fathoms  in  circumference,  and  160  in  depth.  The 
narrow  pafs  of  the  mountains  that  encompafs  it,  is  clofed 
by  a  wall  lix  and  thirty  fathoms  thick.  When  it  is  full, 
its  waters  flow  over  in  cafcades;  but  in  dry  feafons  thefe 
overflowings  ceafe,  and  the  water  is  then  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  refervoir;  the  means  employed  for  that 
purpofe  are  thefe  :  In  the  fide  of  the  mountain  two  long 
vaults  are  conftruCled,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  feet  from 
each  other,  which  run  under  the  refervoir.  To  one  of 
thefe  vaults  three  brafs  tubes  are  vertically  adapted,  whofe 
bore  equals  that  of  the  largeft  cannon,  and  by  which, 
when  their  cocks  are  opened,  the  wafer  of  the  refervoir 
falls  into  an  aquedubt  conftruCted  along  the  fecond  vault; 
fo  that,  when  you  penetrate  to  thefe  tubes,  you  have  a 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  of  water  above  your  head.  We 
advanced  thus  far,  by  the  glimmering  light  our  conduc¬ 
tor  carried  for  us  in  a  chafing-difli ;  for  no  ordinary  light 
could  have  fuftained  the  commotion  of  the  air  that  the 
explolion  of  the  waters  foon  excited  under  the  vault ; 
when,  fuddenly,  with  a  ftrong  iron  lever,  our  man  turned 
the  cock  of  one  of  the  three  tubes,  then  that  of  the  fecond, 
and  then  that  of  the  third.  At  the  opening  of  the  firft, 
the  molt' dreadful  thunder  echoed  beneath  the  vault;  and 
twice,  peal  on  peal,  this  roar  redoubled.  I  thought  I  law 
the  bottom  of  the  refervoir  burlt,  and  the  mountains  around 
fluking  from  their  bales,  and  falling  on  our  heads.  The 
profound  emotion,  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  affright, 
this  noife  had  created,  did  not  prevent  us  from  going  to 
fee  what  was  puffing  under  the  fecond  vault.  We  pene¬ 
trated  there,  amid  the  found  of  this  fubterraneous  thun¬ 
der;  and  we  faw  three  torrents  rulh  from  the  three  tubes. 
I  know  of  no  motion  in  nature,  that  can  be  compared  to 
the  violence  of  the  column  of  water,  that  here  efcaped 
from  the  refervoir  in  floods  of  foam.  The  eye  could  not 
follow  it  ;  it  could  not  be  looked  on  without  giddinefs. 
The  border  of  the  aquedufr,  in  which  this  torrent  flowed, 
was  but  four  feet  wide;  it  was  covered  with  fireeftonc, 
polilhed,  wet,  and  very  flippery.  There  we  were,  Hand¬ 
ing,  pale,  motionlefs;  and,  if  our  foot  had  flipped,  the 
water  of  the  torrent  would  have  rolled  us  a  thoufand  paces 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  We  returned  fhuddering  ; 
and  we  felt  the  rocks,  which  fupport  the  bafon,  tremble  at 
the  diftance  of  a  hundred  paces.”  General  Andreofly, 
who  was  ambaflador  from  the  French  republic  to  this 
country  during  the  peace,  has  written  a  volume  upon  the 
hiftory  of  this  canal. 

L  AN'GUENBRUCK,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Soleure :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Soleure. 

LANGUEPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hiiidooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
forty-three  miles  foutli-fouth-weft  of  Bahar  1  - 

L AN'GUET,  f  \_lan guttle,  Fr.]  Any  thing  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  tongue.  As,  the  tongue  of  a  jack  in  a  harp- 
fichord  or  fpi  11-net ;  or  the  valve  which  opens  and  ftmts 
the  wind-chelt  in  an  organ,  to  let  the  wind  into  the  pipes 
when  a  key  is  prefled  down. 

LANGUE'T  (Hubert),  was  born  at  Viteaux  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  in  1518.  After  a  preliminary  cou fie  of  inftruc- 
tion  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  law,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Pavia. 
Having  met  with  a  book  of  the  reformer  Melanchthon, 
he  conceived  a  great  defire  of  feeing  the  author,  and  in 
1549  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Wittenberg,  which 
terminated  in  his  converfion.  to  the  proleltaht  faith.  He 
3  G  palled. 
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paffed  feveral  years  afterwards  in  travels  through  various 
countries,  among  which  were  Livonia  and  Lapland.  In 
this  northern  tour  he  became  known  to  Guftavus  king  of 
Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  commiffion  to  invite  perfons  ikil- 
ful  in  the  arts  and  fciences  from  France  to  his  dominions. 
In  1559  he  accompanied  Adolphus  of  NalTau,  prince  of 
Orange,  into  Italy.  Auguftus,  elcflorof  Saxony,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  in  1565,  and  nominated  him  his  envoy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  deputed  by  that  prince 
to  the  affembly  of  the  dates  of  the  empire  at  Augfburg  in 
1568  ;  and  was  employed  by  him  in  other  important  ne¬ 
gotiations.  He  was  again  fent  to  France  in  1570,  when 
lie  pronounced  a  bold  and  eloquent  harangue  in  the  name 
of  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  before  Charles  IX. 
He  was  at  Paris  during  the  malTacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  expofed  his  own  life  to  danger  by  his  efforts  in  fav- 
ing  his  holt,  Andrew  Wechel,  the  famous  printer,  and 
his  friend  Dupleffis  Mornai.  In  the  difputes  in  Saxony 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  refpeiling  the  eu- 
charifr,  he  was  fufpedled  of  favouring  the  latter,  which 
caufed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  fervice  of  the  debtor, 
though  he  continued  to  be  much  connected  with  him. 
He  then  accompanied  John  Cafimir,  count-palatine,  to 
Ghent ;  and  afterwards  attached  himfelf  to  William  prince 
of  Orange,  who  employed  him  on  feveral  occafions. 
Falling  into  an  ill  date  of  health,  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  died,  in  September  1581,  at  the  age  of  lixty- 
three,  greatly  regretted  by  the  prince,  who  walked  as 
chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Hubert  Languet  was  a 
man  of  pure  virtue  in  corrupt  and  difficult  times.  Du- 
pleffis  Mornai  fays  of  him  :  “  He  was  fuch  as  many  would 
wiffi  to  appear;  he  lived  as  good  men  would  wifh  to  die.” 
Yet  he  was  void  of  morolenefs  or  auderity,  and  was 
agreeable  and  pleafant  in  con verfation.  He  was  a  rigid 
cbferver  of  truth,  and  never  violated  it  even  in  jed.  He 
had  no  defire  to  become  rich  ;  and,  after  all  the  great  em¬ 
ployments  he  had  palled  through,  left  to  his  heirs  little 
property  except  his  medals  and  books.  No  man  of  his 
time  was  better  acquainted  with  the  political  intereds  of 
princes,  and  the  details  of  hidory.  He  left  feveral  writ¬ 
ings,  among  which  were,  1 .  Collections  of  Latin  Letters, 
to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  to  Camerarius,  father  and  fon, 
and  to  fir  Philip  Sidney.  2..  A  Relation  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  EieCtor  Augudus  againd  the  Revolters  of  Sax¬ 
ony  ;  with  the  Hidory  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  againd  that  Prince.  3.  Vindicias  contra  Tyrannos. 
This  very  fpirited  attack  upon  tyranny,  and  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  worthy  of  the  freed  ages  of 
antiquity,  appeared  foon  after  his  death  under  the  name 
of  Stephanas  Junius  Brutus  ;  it  was  attributed  to  various 
writers,  but  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Languet.  To  him  is  alfo  afcribed,  4.  The 
Apology  of  William  prince  of  Orange  againd  the  King 
of  Spain,  1581.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

LANGU'ET  (John-Baptid-Jofeph),  the  celebrated  in¬ 
cumbent  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  and,  from  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  benevolence,  an  honour  to  his  country  and  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  fon  of  Dennis  Languet,  attorney-general  to 
the  parliament  of  Dijon,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1675.  He  commenced  his  ftudies  in  his  native 
place,  and  then  went  to  continue  them  at  Paris,  where 
lie  redded  at  the  feminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  the  year 
1698,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorboune,  and  went  through  the  preparatory  exercifes 
with  great  applaufe.  He  was  ordained  pried  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doClor  in  1703.  From  that  time  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  community  of  St.  Sulpice,  where, 
by  his  profeffional  and  benevolent  labours,  he  rendered 
himfelf  fo  ufeful,  that  M.  de  la  Chetardie,  who  was  then 
incumbent,  fully  fendble  of  his  merit,  chofe  him  his  cu¬ 
rate.  The  duties  of  this  appointment  M.  Languet  dif- 
c barged  about  ten  years,  and  lold  his  patrimonial  edate, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  neceffi- 
Jies  of  the  poor.  In  the  year  1714  he  fucceeded  M.  de 
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la  Chetardie  in  the  living  of  St.  Sulpice,  Finding  his  pa- 
riffi-church  out  of  repair,  and  Icarcely  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  while  his  parilh- 
ioners  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand,  M...  Languet  conceived  the  grand  defign  of 
ereCling  a  church  in  which  they  might  all  aflemble  toge¬ 
ther.  Not  many  days  afterwards  be  embarked  in  this  bold 
undertaking,  with  no  other  funds  than  a  legacy  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  crowns,  which  had  been  bequeathed  for  this  defign 
by  a  pious  lady.  This  money  he  expended  on  the  pur- 
chafe  of  ftones,  which  he  cauled  to  be  carried  through  all 
the  ftreets  of  the  city,  that  the  public  might  be  apprifed 
of  his  undertaking.  No  fooner  was  it  generally  known, 
than  donations  were  fent  him  from  all  -quarters;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  permitted  him 
to  apply  to  that  purpofe  the  profits  of  a  lottery.  This 
prince  laid  the  firit  ftone  of  the  porch,  in  the  year  1618  ; 
and  M.  Languet,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  expenfe  to  render  his  church  one  of  the 
moll  magnificent  in  the  world,  both  in  point  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  of  decoration.  It  was  conlecrated  in  1745. 

Another  work,  which  reflects  no  lefs  honour  on  our 
worthy  pariffi-priell,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  la  Maifon  de 
l' Enfant  Jefus.  This  efiablifiiment,  which  has  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  is,  perhaps,  the  bell 
calculated  of  all  his  benevolent  inftitutions,  to  exhibit 
moft  advantageoufly  the  talents  and  merit  of  M.  Languet. 
It  confilled  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  poor  ladies,  who 
could  bring  proofs  of  defeent  from  noble  families  from 
the  year  1535  to  the  prel’ent  time.  Preference  was  to  be 
given  to  thole  whofe  anceltors  had  been  in  the  king’s  fer¬ 
vice.  Here  they  were  boarded  and  educated  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  their  birth  :  but  they  were  employed,  by  turns, 
in  fuperintending  the  bakehoufe,  the  poultry-yard,  the 
dairy,  the  laundry,  the  garden,  the  difpenfary,  the  repo- 
fitory  for  linen,  the  fpinning-rooms,  and  the  other  ob- 
.jebts  of  houfehold-management ;  by  which  means  they 
were  rendered  good  houfewives,  and  enabled  to  be  ufeful 
to  community.  Befides,  the  habit  to  which  they  were 
accuftomed  of  affifting,  by  a  thoufand  little  charitable  of¬ 
fices,  the  poor  women  and  girls  who  worked  in  the  houfe, 
was  adapted  to  make  them  more  affable,  humble,  obliging, 
and  fitter  for  fociety,  than  if  they  had  aflociated  only 
with  perfons  of  noble  blood.  A  lecond  object  of  this  ef- 
tablithment  was,  to  afford  an  alylum  to  more  than  eight 
hundred  poor  women  and  girls,  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  belonging  either  to  the  city  or  country.  They 
were  provided  with  daily  food,  and  were  made  to  earn 
their  fupport,  chiefly  by  fpinning  cotton  and  linen.  They 
were  divided  into  different  clafies,  or  chambers,  over  each 
of  which  prefided  two  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  of  which  M.  Languet  was  fupe- 
rior-general,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  overfee  the  work,  and 
to  give  necefiary  inftructions  to  the  work-women.  This 
ellabliffiment  has  proved  a  inoll  happy  retreat  for  numer¬ 
ous  unfortunate  females,  who,  after  being  betrayed  into 
vice  and  ciiffolutenefs,  were  abandoned  by  the  world. 
Here,  by  example  and  inftrubtion  they  have  been  recalled 
to  virtue,  and  habituated  to  induftry  ;  and  many  lAve  re¬ 
turned  from  i£  into  the  world,  ufeful  and  honourable 
members  of  fociety.  For  their  encouragement,  when 
they  quitted  the  houfe,  it  was  a  rule  that  they  fliould  be 
paid  in  money  the  amount  of  what  they  had  earned  by 
their  labour.  There  were  in  the  houfe  in  the  year  1741, 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  women  and  girls,  chiefly  of 
the  defcription  juft  mentioned,  in  providing  for  whofe 
comfort  and  convenience,  as  well  as  for  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  M.  Languet  was  indefatigable. 
Though  the  land  attached  to  th»  houfe  confifted  of  only 
fourteen  French  acres,  yet  it  fed  a  fufficient  number  of 
cows  to  give  milk  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  children 
in  the  pariffi  ;  and  it  alfo  contained  fties  for  the  breeding 
of  fwine,  which  were  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  ;  poultry,  of  all  kinds  ;  a  bakelioufe,  furnilhing  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  bread  monthly,  which 
a  was. 
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was  diftributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parifh  ;  fpinnlng* 
rooms ;  an  excellent  and  well-cultivated  garden  ;  a  noble 
difpenfary,  &c.  The  exnetife  of  this  eltablifliment  was 
imrnenfe.  It  exhaufted  his  whole  revenue  ;  an  inheritance 
which  came  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  baron  de  Montigni 
his  brother ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  abbey  of  Bernay,  to 
which  he  had  been  prefented  by  the  king. 

M.  Languet’s  benevolent  exertions,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  the  objects  hitherto  fpecified,  but  extended  to 
the  poor  and  wretched  of  every  defciiption.  No  perfon 
was  ever  more  aftiveand  fuccefsfu!  than  himfelfin  obtain¬ 
ing  large  alms  and  confiderable  legacies,  which  he  diftri¬ 
buted  with  admirable  prudence  and  difcretion.  He  took 
care  to  be  accurately  informed,  whether  the  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him  were  prejudicial  to  any  poor  relations  of 
the  teftator. ;  and,  when  he  found  that  to  be  the  cafe,  he 
not  only  returned  the  legacies,  but,  when  it  appeared  to 
be  neceilary,  added  to  them  out  of  the  funds  which  he 
collected.  A  linking  inftance  of  the  regard  which  he 
paid  to  equity  and  propriety  in  this  refpeft,  was  evinced 
in  the  cafe  of  madame  de  Cavois,  as  illuftrious  for  her  be¬ 
nevolence  as  for  her  birth,  who  left  him  a  legacy  of  more 
than  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres.  Of  this  large  fum  he 
took  only  thirty  thoufand  livres  for  the  poor,  and  return¬ 
ed  the  remainder  to  her  relations.  It  is  laid,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  he  dilburfed  about  a  million  of  livres  in  cha¬ 
rities  every  year.  Noble  families  reduced  to  poverty  were 
among  the  prime  objects  of  his  benevolent  attention  ;  and 
it  has  been  related,  by  a  perfon  worthy  of  credit,  that 
there  were  fomc  families  of  diftinftion  in  his  parifh,  to 
each  of  whom  he  made  annual  allowances  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thoufand  livres.  At  the  time  of  the  great  dearth, 
in  1725,  in  order  that  he  might  relieve  the  poor,  he  fold 
his  houfehold  furniture,  his  pictures,  and  curious  and 
rare  pieces  of  workmanfhip,  which  he  had  with  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  collected  ;  and  had  afterwards  only 
three  pieces  of  plate,  and  a  plain  ferge  bed,  which  ma¬ 
dame  de  Camois  would  only  lend  him,  becaufe  he  had 
fold  every  article  of  which  fhe  had  made  him  a  prefent. 
His  charity  was  not  confined  to  his  own  parifh.  When 
the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fent  confiderable  fums 
j) f  money  into  Provence,  to  affift  the  fu fferers  under  that 
dreadful  malady  ;  and  he  was  inceffantly  zealous  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  promoting  the  arts,  and  every  ufeful  defign  which 
could  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He  was 
among  the  fil'd  to  be  prefent  at  fires,  or  any  other  feene 
of  public  calamity,  where  his  prudence,  felf-poffelfion, 
and  univerfally-refpedted  character,  rendered  his  advice 
and  exertions  effentially  ferviceable.  He  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  talent  at  difeovering  the  different  difpofitions  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  he  knew  well  how  to  employ  every  perfon  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability  or  capacity.  In  the  moft  intricate 
and*complicate  affairs,  on  which  he  was  daily  confulted, 
he  would  give  his  opinion  with  uncommon  promptnefs, 
and  with  a  degree  of  fagacity  and  judgment  that  afionifh- 
ed  every  one.  M.  Languet  fteadily  refufed  the  bifhopric 
of  Conferans,  that  of  Orleans,  and  feveral  others  which 
were  offered  him  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  under  the 
adminiftrations  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Fleury. 
In  the  year  1648,  he  refignea  his  living  of  St.  Sulpice; 
but  continued  to  preach  in  the  church  every  Sunday  un¬ 
til  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  abbey  of  Bernay, 
in  1750,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  feventy-five.  His 
piety,  and  continued  application  to  works  of  benevolence 
and  charity,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  lively  and 
cheerful  companion.  He  poffefied  a  fine  genius,  and 
would  often  delight  the  parties  in  which  he  mixed,  by 
his  fallies  of  wit,  and  his  agreeable  delicate  repartees. 

LANGUE'T  (John-Jofeph),  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1667,  and  rofe  to  confi¬ 
derable  rank  in  the  Gallican  church.  He  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became 
fuperior ;  was  appointed  abbot  of  Coetmaloen  in  1709, 
and  of  St.  Juft  in  1723  ;  was  made  almoner  to  the  dau- 
phinefs  dowager,  admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and. 
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in  1715,  nominated  bifhop  of  Soiffons ;  was  elebled  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  in  1715;  . and,  in  1723, 
promoted  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Sens.  He  died  at  that 
place  in  1753,  about  feventy-fix  years  of  age.  He  took 
a  diftinguilhed  part  as  a  controverfialift,  in  defence  of  the 
bull  unigenitus,  and  difplayed  much  learning  and  acute- 
nefs  in  his  polemical  pieces,  which  were  tranfiated  into 
Latin,  and  printed  at  Dijon,  in  1733,  in  two  vols.  folio  ; 
but  fupprefied  by  an  order  of  council.  Pie  was  alfo  the 
author  of  A  Tranflation  of  the  Book  of  Pliilms,  121110. 
and  of  feveral  Difcourfes,  publiftied  in  the  collections  of 
the  French  academy.  To  him  has  alfo  been  attributed. 
The  Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,  4to.  17295  which,  if  not 
really  his  production,  was  patronifecl  by  him,  and  affords 
evidence,  that  his  piety  was  not  unmixed  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  portion  of  credulity  and  enthufiafm.  Moreri. 

LAN'GUID,  adj.  [languidus,  Lat.]  Faint;  weak  ;  fee¬ 
ble. — No  fpace  can  be  alligned  fo  vaft,  but  Hill  a  larger 
may  be  imagined  ;  no  motion  fo  fwift  or  languid,  but  a 
greater  velocity  or  flownefs  may  Hill  be  conceived.  Bentley. 
— Dull ;  heartlefs  : 

I’ll  haften  to  my  troops, 

And  fire  their  languid  fouls  with  Cato’s  virtue.  Addifon » 

LANGUIDIC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Hennebon. 

LAN'GUIDLY,  adv.  Weakly;  feebly. — The  men- 
ftruum  worked  as  languidly  upon  the  coral  as  it  did  before. 
Boyle. 

LAN'GUIDNESS,  f.  Weaknefs;  feeblenefs ;  want  of 
ftrength. 

LANGUIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  languor ,  faint- 
nefs,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Caufing  languor.  Cole. 

To  LAN'GUISH,  v.  n.  [ languir ,  French  ;  langueo,  Lat.] 
To  grow  feeble;  to  pine  away;  to  lole  ftrength.— -We 
and  our  fathers  do  languifh  of  inch  difeafes.  2  Efdras. 

His  forrows  bore  him  off ;  and  foftly  laid 

His  langutJJCd limbs  upon  his  homely  bed.  Dryden. 

To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  vivid 
in  appearance : 

The  troops,  with  hate  infpir’d, 

Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  diitance  drive, 

And  only  keep  the  languijh'd  war  alive.  Dryden. 

To  fink  or  pine  under  forrow,  or  any  flow  paffion. — = 
Let  Leonora  confider,  that,  at  the  very  time  in  which  file 
langui/hes  for  the  lofs  of  her  lover,  there  are  perions  juft  pe- 
rifliing  in  a  lhipwreck.  Spectator. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 

A  man  that  languijhes  in  your  difpleafure.  Shakefpeare. 
To  look  with  loftnefs  or  tendernefs  : 

What  poems  think  you  foft,  and  to  be  read 

With  langui/hing  regards,  and  bending  head  ?  Dryden . 

LAN'GUISH,  /.  Soft  appearance. — And  the  blue  lan- 
guijh  of  foft  Allia’s  eye.  Pope. 

Then  forth  he  walks, 

Beneath  the  trembling  langui/li  of  her  beam, 

With  foften’d  foul,  T/iompJ'on's  Sprint. 

LAN'GUISHING,  f.  The  ad  or  ftate  of  growing 
weaker. 

L  AN'GU  ISHINGLY,  adv.  Weakly,  feebly  ;  with  fee¬ 
ble  foftnefs  : 

Leave  fuch  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 
What’s  roundly  fmooth,  or  languifhingly  flow.  Pope. 

Dully ;  tedioufly. — Alas !  my  Dorus,  thou  feeft  how 
long  and  languifhingly  the  weeks  are  paft  over  fince  our 
laft  talking.  Sidney. 

LAN'GUISHMENT,  f.  State  of  pining;. 

By  that  count  which  lovers  books  invent. 

The  fphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains  . 

Which  I  have  wafted  in  long  Idnguifhmcnt , 

That  feern’d  the  longer  for  rny  greater  pains.  Spcnfer. 

Softnefs- 
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Softnefs  of  mien. — Humility  it  expreffes,  by  the  Hop¬ 
ing  or  bending  of  the  head  ;  languijhmmt,  when  we  hang 
it  one  fide.  Dryden. 

LAN'GUOR,  f.  [ languor ,  Lat.  langueur,  Fi\]  Faint- 
nefs ;  wearifomenefs : 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 

That  he  my  captive  languor  ffiould  redeem.  Spenjer. 

Liftleffnefs inattention. — Academical  deputation  gives 
vigour  and  brificnefs  to  the  mind  thus  exercifed,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  languor  of  private  ftudy  and  meditation.  Watts. 
— Softnefs  ;  laxity  : 

To  ifles  of  fragrance,  lily-filver’d  vales 

DifFufing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.  Dunciad. 

In  phyfic. — Languor  and  latitude  fignifies  a  faintnefs, 
which  may  arife  from  want  or  decay  of  fpirits,  through 
indigeftion,  or  too  much  exercife  ;  or  from  an  additional 
weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  fecretion  by  the 
common  difcharges.  Quincy. 

L  AN'GUOROUS,  adj.  Tedious  ;  melancholy.  Not  in 
vje : 

Dear  lady,  how  {hall  I  declare  thy  cafe, 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  conftraint.  Spenjer. 

LANGUR,  a  mountain  of  Thibet :  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Tankia. 

LAN'GUR,  a  river  of  Mingrelia,  anciently  called 
AJlolphus,  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea  about  two  miles 
from  Anarghia. 

LAN'GUT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  :  ten  miles  fouth-eatt  of  Morungen. 

LANG'WASSER,  a  river  of  Silelia,  which  runs  into 
Queis  near  Fried  berg. 

LANG'WATHBY,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  near 
Kirkland  and  Edenhall,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Eden.  The  vicar  of  Edenhall  officiates  here  and  at 
Edenhall  alternately. 

LANG'WEDEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Verden  :  four  miles  north  of  Verden. 

LA-NGWIE'SE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
twenty  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LAN'HAM.  See  Lavenham. 

LANGHAR'N,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  north-weft  of 
Columb-Magna,  near  St.  George’s  Channel.  There  is  a 
bill  near  it,  with  a  rampire  on  file  top  of  it,  where  the 
Danes  encamped  when  they  preyed  upon  the  Englith 
coaft. 

LANHO'SA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e  Minho  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Braga. 

LAN'IARD,  /!  [from  lanier,  Fr.]  A  ftiort  piece  of  cord 
or  line  fattened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  fliip,  and  ferving 
to  fecure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  manage  them 
more  conveniently.  Such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun- 
port.  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard  of  the  cat-hook, 
& c.  The  principal  laniards  ufed  in  a  (hip,  however, are  thofe 
employed  to  extend  the  Ihrouds  and  ftays  of  the  marts  by 
their  communication  with  the  dead  eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fort  of  mechanical  power  refembling  that  of  a  tackle. 
Thefe  laniards  are  fixed  in  the  dead  eyes  as  follows  :  One 
end  of  the  laniard  is  thruft  through  one  of  the  holes  of 
the  upper  dead  eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from 
drawing  out;  the  other  is  tSien  palTed  through  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  lower  dead  eye,  whence,  returning  upward,  it 
is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  upper  dead  eye, 
and  next  through  the  fecond  in  the  lower  dead  eye,  and 
finally  through  the  third  holes  in  both  dead  eyes.  The 
end  of  the  laniard,  being  then  dire  tied  upwards  from  the 
lowed  dead  eye,  is  ftretched  as  lliff  as  poflible  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  tackles  ;  and,  that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  may 
hide  with  more  facility  through  the  holes  of  the  dead  eyes, 
it  is  well  fmeared  with  hog’s  lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the 
{train  is  immediately  communicated  to  all  the  turns  at 
■once. 

LANJAR'GN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Grenada. 
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LA'NIARY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lanio,  a  butcher.]  A 
butcher-row;  a  flaughter-houfe.  Bailey. 

To  LA'NIATE,  v.  a.  {lanio,  Lat.]  To  tear  in  pieces; 
to  lacerate. 

LANIA'TION,  [.  The  aft  of  tearing  to  pieces ;  the 
aft  of  flaughtering. 

LANIE'RE  (Nicolo),  an  Italian  who  came  into  Eng¬ 
land  early  in  the  laft  century  :  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
him  at  the  Grange,  in  Hampfliire,  by  Vandyke.  It  was 
the  fight  of  this  portrait  that  determined  Charles  I.  to  em¬ 
ploy  that  excellent  painter.  Lanier  profefiionally  prac- 
tifed  mufic,  painting,  and  engraving;  but  his  greatelt  ex¬ 
cellence  was  in  mufic.  His  own  portrait,  painted  by  him- 
felf,  is  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford.  He  etched  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  plates  fora  drawing-book  ;  was  an  able 
connoiffeur  in  piftures  ;  and  had  the  art  of  giving  mo¬ 
dern  paintings  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  putting  off  copies 
for  originals.  Granger. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  folio  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  works, 
printed  1640,  that,  in  1617,  his  whole  mafque,  which  was 
performed  at  the  houfe  of  lord  Hay,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  French  ambaffador,  was  fet  to  mufic  after  the  Ita¬ 
lian  manner,  Jlilo  recitativo,  by  Nic.  Laniere,  who  was  not 
only  ordered  to  fet  the  mufic,  but  to  paint  the  fcenes. 
This  fiiort  piece,  being  wholly  in  rhyme,  though  without 
variation  in  the  meafure  to  diftinguifh  airs  from  the  reci¬ 
tation,  as  it  was  all  in  mu  deal  declamation,  may  be  fafely 
pronounced  the  firft  attempt  at  an  opera  in  the  Italian 
manner,  after  the  invention  of  recitative.  But  in  the  fame 
year,  in  the  mafque,  by  the  fame  author,  called  “The  Vi- 
fion  of  Delight,”  prefented  at  court  during  Chriftmas, 
there  is  a  manireft  diftinfilion  of  air  from  recitative;  in 
both  w'hich  ftyles  the  whole  piece,  in  verfes  of  different 
meafures,  was  performed.  It  is  opened  by  Delight,  per- 
fonified,  who,  Jlilo  recitativo,  “  fpake  in  fong.”  Then 
Night,  likewife  perfonified,  fang,  “  Break  Fancy,  from 
thy  cave  of  cloud,  &c.”  This  air  ends  in  a  chorus,  or 
quire.  After  which  Fancy  fpake,  in  Jlilo  recitativo.  Then 
Peace  fang,  “  Why  look  you  fo,  See."  After  which  an  air 
that  terminates  in  a  quire.  The  fong  ended,  “  Wonder 
fpake,”  in  recitative.  Then  dancing,  finging,  and  cho¬ 
rus.  Here  we  have  all  the  charadrteriftics  of  a  genuine 
opera,  or  mufical  drama  of  modern  times,  complete  : 
lplendid  fcenes  and  machinery  ;  poetry  ;  mufical  recita¬ 
tion  ;  air;  chorus  ;  and  dancing.  Though  the  mufic  of 
this  mafque  is  not  to  be  found,  yet  of  Laniere’s  Mujica 
narrativa  we  have  feveral  examples,  printed  by  Play  ford 
in  the  colledlions  of  the  time;  particularly  the  Ayres  and 
Dialogues,  1653,  and  the  fecond  part  of  the  Mufical  Com¬ 
panion,  which  appeared  in  1667;  and  in  which  his  mufic 
to  the  Dialogues  is  infinitely  luperior  to  the  reft.  His  re¬ 
citative  is  more  like  that  of  his  countrymen  at  prelent, 
than  any  contemporary  Engliftiman’s.  However,  thefe 
Dialogues  were  compofed  before  the  laws  and  phrafeology 
of  recitative  were  fettled,  even  in  Italjn  His  cantata  of 
Hero  andLeander  was  much  celebrated  during  thofe  times, 
and  the  recitative  regarded  as  a  model  of  true  Italian  mu¬ 
fical  declamation.  Barney. 

LANIFE'RA  AR'BOR.  See  Bombax. 

LANIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lana,  wool,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  wool. 

LANIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lana,  wool,  and  fa- 
cio,  to  make.]  Making  wool  ;  working  in  wool.  Cole. 

LANIF'ICE,  J.  [ lanificium ,  Lat.]  Woollen  manufac¬ 
ture.— The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  lanificcs, 
efpecially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankifh  and  wet.  Bacon. 

LANIF'ICOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lana,  wool,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Making  wool  ;  working  in  wool. 

LANIG'EROUS,  adj.  [laniger,  Lat.]  Bearing  wool. 

LANIGFEN.  See  Lahigian,  p.  87. 

LANI'NA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kutflff  near  the  Baikal  Lake;  eighty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Irkutfk. 

LANI'NI  (Bernardino),  an  hiftorical  painter,  native  of 
Vercelli,  and  a  pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  He  imitated 
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the  ftyle  of  that  matter,  in  his  firft  works,  to  a  degree  of 
illufion.  As  lie  advanced  in  practice  he  caft  a  bolder  eye 
on  nature,  and,  by  equal  vigour  of  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution,  proved  to  the  firtt  artifts  of  Milan,  that,  like  Fer¬ 
rari,  he  was  born  for  grand  fubjefts ;  fuch  is  that  of  St. 
Catarini,  near  S.  Celfo  ;  the  face  and  attitude  of  the  he¬ 
roine  anticipate  the  graces  of  Guido;  the  colour  of  the 
whole  approaches  the  tones  of  Titian  ;  the  glory  of  the 
angels  rivals  Gaudenzio;  a  lefs  neglected  Ityle  of  drapery 
would  have  left  little  to  with  for.  Among  his  copious 
works  at  Milan,  and  in  its  diltridts,  the  dome  of  Novara 
claims  diftinguilhed  notice.  There  he  painted  thofe  Sy¬ 
bils,  and  that  femblance  of  the  eternal  Father,  fo  much 
admired  by  Lomazzo;  and  near  them  certain  fubjedts  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  which  even  now,  in  a  ruined  Hate 
of  colour,  enchant  by  fpirit  and  evidence  of  defign.  His 
verlatile  talent  indulged  fometimes  in  imitations  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  ;  and,  at  the  Bafilica  of  St.  Ambrogio,  the 
figure  of  Chrift  between  two  angels,  in  form,  exprellion, 
and  eft'efl,  fully  proves  with  what  felicity  he  penetrated 
the  principles  of  that  genius.  Fufeli's  Pithing  ton. 

LAN'ISCAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coalts :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Roftrenen,  and 
twelve  fouth-weft  of  Quintin. 

LANIS'CHLE,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
eatt  of  Capo  d’lftria. 

LANIS'TA,/.  in  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
an  executioner,  but  more  frequently  for  a  matter  gladia¬ 
tor,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms:  thele  had  always  people 
under  them  ready  to  exhibit  (liows  of  that  kind  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  either  purchafed  gladiators,  or  edu- 
ated  children  that  had  been  expofed  in  that  art.  La- 
nitta  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  one  who  taught  gamecocks 
to  fight. 

LA'NIUS,/T  in  ornithology,  the  Shrike,  or  Butcher¬ 
bird  ;  the  laft  genus  of  the  order  of  accipitres,  or  rapacious 
birds.  Generic  characters — Bill  rather  ttraight,  with  a 
tooth,  or  notch,  on  each  mandible  near  the  end;  the  bafe 
naked  ;  and  the  tongue  jagged  at  the  tip.  To  thefe  cha- 
rafters,  attigned  by  Gmelin  after  Linnaeus,  may  be  added, 
that  the  noftrils  are  generally  round,  and  covered  with 
ftiff  briftles.  Dr.  Latham  farther  obferves,  that  the  birds 
of  this  genus  are  not  furnifhed  with  a  cere  at  the  bafe  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  middle  toe  is  connected  to  the  next 
as  far  as  the  firft  joint.  Laftly,  according  to  Scopoli,  the 
fegments  of  the  (kin  are  feven  in  number. 

Linnaeus,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  Syftema  Naturae 
and  other  w.orks,  has  referred  this  genus  of  birds  to  feve- 
ral  diftindt  families,  having  fometimes  placed  it  with  the 
chatterers,  fometimes  with  the  titmice,  and  then  again, 
from  its  habits  of  rapacity,  with  the  accipitres,  in  which 
laft-mentioned  order  it  ftands  in  the  Gmelinian  edition  of 
that  author's  publication.  Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
our  countryman,  Ray,  had  claffed  this  tribe  among  the 
(hort-winged  hawks :  Button  alfo  had  arranged  it  after  the 
falcons;  but  Britton,  on  the  contrary,  includes  them  with 
the  thrulhes  and  the  chatterers,  two  analogous  genera, 
obvioufly  belong  to  the  order  pafferes.  Kramer  intro¬ 
duces  it  under  the  patterine  order;  Scopoli  under  the  pies; 
and  Pennant,  in  his  Genera  of  Birds,  with  the  accipitres; 
from  which,  however,  he  removes  it  to  the  order  picse,  in 
a  fubfequent  edition.  In  Latham’s  Synopfis,  and  alfo  in 
his  Index  Ornithologicus,  the  example  of  Scopoli  is  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  ftirikes  are  difpofed  at  the  head  of  the  order  pi- 
cse,  and  this  arrangement  has  obtained  the  fanftion  of  the 
French  ornithologifts.  But  we  think  there  is  great  reafon 
to  concur  in  the  accuracy  of  Gmelin,  who  incorporates 
them  with  the  accipitres;  for  they  are  allied  to  the  owls 
and  falcons  by  the  ftrength  and  crookednefs  of  the  bill, 
and  by  their  predatory  life ;  to  the  Piece  by  the  form  of 
$heir  toes,  the  ftiape  of  their  tail,  and  their  capacity  of 
feeding  upon  infects,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  flefli. 
Thefe  birds  inhabit  every  climate,  the  arftic  regions  ex¬ 
cepted.  There  are  fixty-nine  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

Thefe  birds  are  eafily  diftinguiflied,  even  at  a  dittar.ee, 
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by  their  attociating  together  in  families,'  after  the  young 
are  capable  of  flight.  In  tins  refpect,  they  differ  remark¬ 
ably  from  the  other  predatory  tribes,  who  generally  banifli 
from  the  nett  their  young  while  they  are  yet  incapable  of 
providing  for  themfelves.  The  female  butcher-bird  pro* 
vides  for  her  young  with  the  molt  affectionate  care  ;  (lie 
at  firft  feeds  them  with  infects,  and  afterwards  accuftoms 
them  to  fmall  morfels  of  flefti,  which  the  male  fupplie» 
with  wonderful  attention.  When  the  offspring  grows  up, 
the  parental  regards  do  not  ceafe  ;  the  old  affociate  with 
the  young  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter,  without 
aflembling  in  larger  flocks.  They  make  the  fafety  of  the 
family  a  common  intereft  ;  they  live  together  in  peace, 
and  chafe  their  prey  in  concert.  It  is  only  the  powerful 
call  of  love  that  breaks  the  ties  of  this  family-attachment, 
and  feparates  the  young  from  their  parents  to  rear  families 
of  their  own. 

Though  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  apparently  flender  in  the 
form  of  their  body  and  limbs,  thele  birds  have  a  juft  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  the  rapacious  tribes,  and  even  among 
the  mod  bold  and  languinary  of  that  order.  Theft  bills 
are  large,  ftrong,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ;  their  appetite 
for  flefli  is  decidedly  afeertained,  and  they  are  perhaps  the 
molt  fierce  of  all  birds.  One  is  aftonifhed  to  witnefs  the 
intrepidity  with  which  a  fmall  butcher-bird  maintains  the 
conflict  againft  the  pies,  crows,  hawks,  and  other  animals 
far  beyond  it  in  fize.  Not  only  does  he  engage  in  felf* 
defence,  but  often  alfo  attacks,  and  almolt  always  with 
fuccefs,  efpecially  when  the  pair  unite  in  driving  thefe 
hoftile  tribes  from  their  young.  He  waits  not  till  they 
approach  ;  it  fuffices  that  they  pafs  within  his  view  ;  for, 
as  often  as  they  do,  he  intercepts  them,  and  falls  upon 
them  with  loud  cries  ;  cruelly  wounds,  and  beats  them 
off  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  feldom  venture  to  return. 
In  this  unequal  combat,  it  is  feldom  he  fuccumbs  to  fu- 
perior  ftrength,  or  allows  hirnfelf  to  be  carried  off;  his 
own  death,  or  that  of  his  adverfary,  puts  an  end  to  the 
conteft  ;  and  they  are  fometimes,  after  their  battles,  feen 
to  fall  together  upon  the  fame  field. 

The  manner  in  which  they  deftroy  their  prey  is  almoft, 
if  not  entirely,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  evinces  a  de¬ 
gree  of  addrefs  and  cruelty  that  has  not  unaptly  obtained 
them  the  name  of  butcher-birds.  After  pouncing  upon 
their  deftined  viCfim,  which  they  ufually  feize  upon  in  a 
defencelefs  ttate,  while  young,  and  in  the  neft,  they  bear 
it  away  to  fome  thorny  bud),  and  by  the  dint  of  dexte¬ 
rity  force  it  upon  one  of  the  ftouteft  and  (harped  fpines  ; 
after  which  they  proceed  to  tear  the  yet  living  creature 
into  pieces,  feparating  its  mangled  remains  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  their  bill  and  talons,  and  difperfing  on  different 
fpines  of  the  bufli  fuch  remnants  of  the  flefli,  after  being 
for  the  prefent  fatisfied,  as  are  referved  for  future  meals. 
In  this  manner,  thefhrike  tribe  alfo  treat  the  larger  kinds 
of  infeCls,  as  well  as  birds.  In  the  feventh  volume  of 
TranfaClions  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  the  (hrike’s  fix¬ 
ing  grafshoppers  upon  thorns  is  accounted  for  upon  the 
principle  of  enticing  fmaller  birds  to  feed  upon  them,  that 
the  flirike  may  then  furprife  the  birds.  The  Germans  in 
America  call  the  flirike  neun-toedter,  nine-killer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  this  curious  paper. 

“  I  went  to  a  farm,  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half  from 
this  place,  to  view  a  young  orchard,  which  had  been 
planted  about  five  weeks  ago  under  my  direftion ;  where, 
on  viewing  the  trees,  I  found,  to  my  great  aftonifliment, 
almoft  on  every  one  of  them  one,  and  on  fome  two  and 
three,  grafshoppers,  ftuck  down  on  the  (harp  thorny 
branches,  which  were  not  pruned  when  the  trees  were 
planted.  I  immediately  called  the  tenant,  and  afked  the 
reafon  and  his  opinion  of  this.  He  was  much  furprifed 
at  my  ignorance  about  the  matter,  and  informed  me,  that 
thefe  grafshoppers  were  ftuck  lip  by  a  fmall  bird  of  prey, 
which  the  Germans  called  ncun-tnedter,  (in  Englifn,  nine- 
killer  ;)  that  this  bird  had  a  practice  of  catching  and 
flicking  up  pine  grafshoppers  a-day;  and  that,  as  he  well 
knew  they  did  not  devour  the  grafshoppers,  nor  any  other 
3  H  infefts. 
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infers,  lie  thought  they  mull  do  it  for  pleafure.  I  afked 
him  for  a  defcription  of  this  bird,  and  was  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  that  it  lived  entirely  on  fmall  animals,  fuch  as  fmall 
birds,  mice,  &c.  for  I  had  paid  attention  to  this  bird  as 
early  as  the  year  1761,  when,  in  the  winter,  one  of  the 
fame  fpecies  took  a  favourite  little  bird  of  mine  out  of  my 
cage  at  the  window  ;  from  which  time  I  have  watched 
them  more  clofely,  and  have  found  them  more  numerous 
in  the  weftern  country  than  here.  Not  being  fatisfied 
with  what  the  tenant  had  told  me  refpeQing  the  intention 
of  the  bird’s  doing  all  this,  (viz.  for  diverfion’s  fake,) 
and  particularly  obferving  each  and  every  one  of  thel'e 
grafshoppers  ftuck  up  fo  regularly,  and  in  their  natural 
pofition  as  when  on  the  ground,  (fee  Plate  I.)  not  one  of 
them  having  its  back  downwards,  I  began  to  conjecture 
what  might  be  the  real  intention  which  the  bird  had  in 
this;  and  my  determined  opinion  was,  that  this  little  bird- 
bawk,  by  inftinCt,  made  ufe  of  this  art,  in  order  to  decoy 
the  fmaller  birds,  which  feed  on  infeCts,  and  by  thel'e 
means  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  catching  them.  All  this 
I  communicated  to  my  friends  on  my  return  home,  and 
they  were  not  lefs  altonifhed  at  what  I  had  related  to  them, 
than  I  had  been  on  difeovering  the  fad.  It  being  agreed 
that  one  or  more  gentlemen  of  learning  and  observation 
jfhould  more  minutely  examine  into  this  matter,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  farm,  with  another  gentleman  and  myfelf, 
went  this  day  out  for  the  purpofe ;  and,  viewing  the  grafs¬ 
hoppers  on  a  number  of  thefe  fmall  trees,  (fome  of  which 
we  cut  off  and  took  home,)  we  returned  to  the  tenant, 
who  not  only  himfelf,  but  alfo  his  father  and  filler,  gave 
us  the  bell  alfurances,  that  they  had,  long  lince,  and  from 
time  to  time,  obferved  this  bird  catching  grafshoppers  and 
flicking  them  up  in  the  manner  already  related,  and  that 
fometimes  they  had  obferved,  in  places  where  this  fpecies 
of  bird  keeps,  numbers  of  grafshoppers  (luck  upon  a  thorn- 
bulh  in  like  manner.  The  reverend  Mr.  Velck  is  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfied  that  this  bird-hawk  is  the  Lanius  Canaden- 
fis,  and  has  obligingly  communicated  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  little  bird-hawk  to  me;  it  is  extraCled  from 
a  German  publication,  printed  at  Goettingen,  in  1778, 
under  the  title  of  “Natural  Hillory  for  Children,  by  M. 
George-Chrillian  Paff;”  who,  after  giving  a  defcription  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  this  bird,  concludes  thus:  “Why 
is  this  bird  of  prey  called  the  nine-killer?  Becaufe  it  is 
faid  to  have  the  habit  of  flicking  beetles  or  other  infeCts, 
and  perhaps  fometimes  nine  of  them  in  fuccellion,  upon 
thorns,  that  they  may  not  efcape  until  he  has  leifure  to 
devour  them  all  at  once.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  thorn-flicker.”  Now  by  the  above 
account  we  fee,  that  it  is  known  in  Europe  that  this  fame 
fpecies  of  bird  actually  does  Hick  up  infeCts  of  different  kinds 
on  thorns,  &c.  but  it  isfuppofed  they  eat  them  immediate¬ 
ly  after  being  ftuck  up.  Here  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife. 
They  remain  ftuck  up,  for  we  muft  fuppofe  thefe  to  have 
been  ftuck  up  at  lead  fome  weeks  ago,  and  before  the  hard 
frofts  fet  in.  The  very  birds  (as  we  fuppofe)  that  had 
ftuck  them  up  are  now  on  the  fame  ground,  watching  the 
fmaller  birds  that  came  out  to  feed,  and  have  been  feen 
catching  the,  latter  but  a  few  days  ago.  If  it  were  true, 
that  this  little  hawk  had  ftuck  them  up  for  himfelf,  how 
long  would  he  be  feeding  on  one  or  two  hundred  grafs¬ 
hoppers  ?  But,  if  it  be  intended  to  feduce  the  fmaller  birds 
to  feed  on  thefe  infeCts,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
©f  catching  them,  that  number,  or  even  one  half,  or  lefs, 
inay  be  a  good  bait  all  winter ;  and  all  of  us,  who  have 
confidered  thefe  circumftances,  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  infeCts,  thus  ftuck  up,  are  to  ferve  as  a  bait,  &c. 
through  the  courfe  of  the  winter.” 

Some  of  the  butcher-birds  migrate;  thofe  which  remain 
in  the  country  all  the  year  inhabit  the  woods  anc^  high 
mountains.  The  larger  kinds  build  upon  tall  treesfdn  the 
fork  of  a  branch;  the  fmaller,  in  the  hedges  and  thickets. 
They  lay  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
•f  the  thrufh,  Th«  nelt,  upon  the  outfide*  is  compofed 
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of  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  blades  of  grafs  5  the  infide 
is  thickly  lined  with  wool. 

Vaillant  diftributes  the  fhrikes  into  three  divifions* 
winch,  though  not  hitherto  done  by  any  ornithologift,  he 
fays  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  they  differ  fo  much  that 
they  might  even  be  made  three  feparate  genera.  Though 
we  do  not  adopt  his  fyltem,  we  lhall  (late  it. 

I.  The  firft  divifion  includes  but  five  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  common  to  moil  part  of  Europe,  and  are  found 
through  all  France.  But  the  other  two  divifions  contain 
no  fpecies  known  in  Europe;  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  contain  a  great  number,  many  of  which  have 
been  confounded  with  other  genera;  fhrikes  of  the  fecond 
divifion  have  been  deferibed  as  blackbirds,  and  blackbirds 
placed  among  the  fhrikes;  and  fometimes  the  fame  fpecies 
has  been  given  as  a  blackbird,  and  afterwards  in  the  fame 
work  as  a  fhrike. 

II.  The  fhrikes  of  the  fecond  divifion  vary  more  by  their 
habits  and  flight  than  by  their  fhape  from  thofe  of  the 
firft ;  yet,  even  in  their  outer  conformation,  there  are  many 
differences  eafily  to  be  perceived.  The  beak  is  longer, 
and  not  fo  much  arched  ;  the  tarfus  is  longer ;  the  wings 
fhorter,  and  not  fo  full;  for,  the  primary  wing-quills  not 
making  fo  long  an  angle,  the  wing  itfelf  is  more  rounded 
at  the  end,  and  they  do  not  fly  fo  well ;  they  are  in  con- 
fequence  not  fo  often  obferved  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
which  is  one  peculiar  mark  of  difference  between  this  di¬ 
vifion  and  the  preceding.  Indeed  fome  of  the  fpecies  are 
entirely  confined  to  thickets  and  low  tufts  of  wood,  where 
they  carefully  conceal  themfelves,  and  feed  moftly  upon 
caterpillars,  worms,  and  all  forts  of  infefts.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  their  wings  hinders  them  from  any  flying-chafe 
and,  if  they  catch  birds,  it  is  only  very  young  ones,  or 
fnch  as  are  wounded.  The  firft  divifion  have  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  port  of  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  preferving  an 
ereft  pofture,  on  a  bare  branch,  for  hours  together,  and 
returning  openly  day  after  day  to  the  fame  place  :  while 
the  fhrikes  of  the  fecond  divifion  fhow  themfelves  but 
rarely :  ever  concealed  in  the  thickeft  tufts,  they  are  known 
only  by  their  warble,  which  betrays  them  continually. 
Being  generally  in  motion,  and  not  fixed  to  one  fpot  in 
watching  their  prey,  their  pofition  is  generally  more  in¬ 
clined;  while  thofe  birds  who  remain  along  time  perched 
in  the  fame  place  naturally  take  a  more  upright  pofition,  t© 
bring  their  body  into  a  proper  level,  and  not  to  tire  their 
feet ;  for  the  body  of  a  bird  is  much  heavier  towards  the 
breaft-part  than  the  belly.  Thofe  of  the  firft  feftion  watch 
their  prey  from  the  fummits  of  trees,  and  dart  fuddenly 
upon  all  they  can  catch;  but  thefe  are  continually  fearch- 
ing  about  with  the  greateft  diligence  among  the  bufhes- 
and  coverts  for  a  great  extent,  without  fixing  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  fpot,  except  indeed  when  they  are  laying  or  fitting. 

_  III.  The  fpecies  which  compofe  the  third  divifion  of  Af¬ 
rican  fhrikes  refemble  thofe  of  the  fecond  in  the  fhape  of 
their  bill,  which  is  longer  and  not  fo  arched  as  thofe  in 
the  firft  divifion;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  aflimilate  in 
fome  meafure  to  thofe  of  the  firft,  by  having  larger  and 
more  pointed  wings  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  fo  that  they 
can  fife  to  the  tops  of  the  largeft  trees,  among  the  branches 
of  which  they  feek  for  infects,  which  are  their  only  food, 
as  they  never  attack  birds.  They  are  found  only  in  fo- 
refts,  where,  in  fmall  flocks,  confiding  each  of  a  Angle  fa¬ 
mily,  they  run  over. all  the  trees  to  a  confiderable  extent 
of  territory,  not  lying  in  ambufh  for  their  prey,  nor  keep¬ 
ing  to  one  favourite  fpot,  as  remarked  of  the  firft  divifion. 
Their  fong  is  lefs  frequent. 

1.  Lanius  forficatus,  the  fork-tailed  crefted  fhrike. 
Specific  charafler,  tail  forked  ;  frontal  creft  erefl ;  body 
greenifh-black.  Creft  fometimes  wanting;  tail  long.  In¬ 
habits  the  Cape,  Madagafcar,  and  China  ;  ten  inches  long. 

a.  Lanius  coerulefcens,  the  fork-tailed  fhrike:  tail  fork¬ 
ed  ;  body  bluith  black  ;  belly  white.  Edwards  deferibes 
this  bird  in  the  following  terms  :  The  fhape  of  its  bill,, 
the  whifkers  at  its  bafe,"  and  the  ftrength  of  ns  legs,  have 
3  indnc#d 
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induced  me  to  range  it  with  the  fhrikes  5  though  its  tail 
is  different,  being  forked,  while  that  of  the  fhrike  has  the 
longed  feathers  in  the  middle.  Its  bill  is  ftrong,  thick, 
and  arched,  nearly  like  that  of  a  fparrow-hawk,  but  longer 
in  proportion  to  its  thicknefs,  lefs  hooked,  and  with  wide 
nottrils.  The  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  befet  with 
ftiff  hairs.  The  whole  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  the 
c-overts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  thining  black,  with  reflec¬ 
tions  of  blue,  purple,  and  green,  varying  according  to  its 
pofition.  The  bread  is  of  an  afh-colour,  dufky,  and 
blackilh.  All  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
under  fide  of  the  tail,  are  white;  the  legs,  the  feet,  and 
the  nails,  are  blackilh  brown.  It  inhabits  Bengal,  where 
it  is  called  fenga/i.  It  is  called  alfo  by  the  Indians  the 
king  of  the  crows,  from  its  purfuing  thefe  birds  from  place 
to  place  with  a  great  noife,  and  pecking  them  on  the  back 
till  they  efcape. 

3.  Lanius  Malabaricus,  the  Malabar  fhrike :  bodybluifh- 
black;  quill  and  tail-feathers  black;  outer  tail-feathers 
long,  without  webs,  except  on  the  outer  fide  near  the 
end.  Inhabits  Malabar;  feventeen  inches  long;  head 
fometimes  creded. 

4.  Lanius  cadaneus,  the  chefnut  (hrike  :  tail  wedged  ; 
middle  tail-feathers  at  the  tip,  outer  ones  entirely,  rulfy  ; 
body  above  chefnut,  beneath  white.  Ten  inches  long. 
Bill,  wings,  and  legs,  black;  front  black  brown;  crown, 
hind-head,  nape,  and  neck,  cinereous. 

5.  Lanius  cridatus,  the  creded  red  fhrike:  tail,wedged  ; 
head  creded ;  body  reddidi,  beneath  waved  with  tawny 
and  brown.  Bill  horny ;  behind  the  eyes  a  black  crefcent ; 
tail  above  rufous,  beneath  grey  ;  legs  and  claws  black  ; 
cred  fometimes  wanting.  Inhabits  Bengal ;  fix  inches 
and  a  half  long. 

6.  Lanius  Canadenfis,  the  creded  fhrike:  fimilar  to  the 
lad,  except  that  the  under  parts  are  whiter.  Inhabits  Ca¬ 
nada;  has  on  the  crown  of  its  head  a  foft  cred,  with  long 
feathers  that  fall  backwards.  It  is  fix  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  fometimes  wants  the  cred. 

7.  Lanius  Ludovicianus,  the  Louifiana  fhrike :  tail 
wedged,  cinereous  ;  body  cinereous,  beneath  whitifh. 
Under  the  eyes  a  black  band  ;  fix  middle  tail-feathers 
black,  the  red  white  at  the  root  and  tip;  fecondary  quill- 
feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Louifiana ;  about  eight 
inches  long. 

,  8.  Lanius  nengeta,  the  grey  fhrike:  tail  wedged,  white 

at  the  tip;  body  cinereous,  beneath  whitifh.  Length  nine 
or  ten  inches.  Bill  dulky,  befet  with  bridles  at  the  bafe  ; 
irides  fapphire-coloured  ;  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
through  the  eyes,  runs  a  black  dreak.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  bodyare  of  a  dark  brownifh  alh-colour;  the  under  parts 
white ;  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few7  white  feathers ; 
the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black  ;  and  all  the  feathers  of 
the  lad,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  are  obliquely  tipped 
with  white  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dark  alh-colour ;  the  claws 
black.  Thefe  birds  are  found  at  Surinam  and  Brafil. 
They  are  common  likewife  at  Guiana,  where  they  fre¬ 
quent  watery  places,  and  celled!  in  great  numbers  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  obferved  at  frequent  intervals  to  fet 
up  a  great  cry  all  together;  which  affords  a  happy  and 
certain  prefage  to  the  thirdy  traveller,  in  the  immenfe  fo- 
reds  of  Guiana,  of  water  being  at  hand. 

9.  Lanius  curvirodris,  the  hook-billed  fhrike :  tail  wedge- 
fhaped,  the  body  white,  the  back  black,  the  five  fird  quills 
of  the  wings  marked  with  a  white  fpot.  This  bird  was 
fent  from  Madagafcar  by  Poivre  under  the  name  of  vanga. 
Though  confiderably  diderent  from  the  fhrikes,  it  feems 
to  be  more  related  to  them  than  any  other  birds  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  feeds  upon  fruits;  and  is  ten  inches  long. 

jo:  Lanius  collaris,  the  collared  fhrike :  tail  wedged  ; 
body  black,  beneath  white,  fird  quill-feathers  white  at  the 
bale.  This  fpecies  of  butcher-bird  is  named  jifcaL  by  the 
colonifts  at  the  Cape,  from  a  fuppofed  fimilarity  in  its  ha¬ 
bits  to  thofe  of  a  petty  officer  of  judice  in  the  colony  who 
bears  that  name.  This  fhrike,  when  it  fees  a  grafshopper 
w  final!  bird,  darts  upon  it,  and  carries  it  off  to  impale  it 
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upon  a  thorn  ;  and  is  fo  adroit,  that  the  point  of  the  thorn 
generally  comes  out  through  the  middle  of  the  bird’s  or 
infefVs  head,  and;  thus  conveniently  fixed,  he  can  feed 
upon  it  at  leifure.  If  no  thorny  buffi  is  to  be  found,  he 
jams  the  head  of  his  prey  between  the  forks  of  a  final! 
branch  ;  and  this  he  does  as  exadily  as  it  could  be  done 
by  the  human  hand.  This  is  his  condant  pradfice  with 
all  the  prey  he  catches.  Every  hour  of  the  day  is  marked 
with  blood;  for  this  bird  is  continually  on  the  hunt,  and 
apparently  more  from  cruelty  than  want,  for  he  cannot 
poflibly  devour  all  he  catches  in  this  manner.  He  is  ge¬ 
nerally  perched  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  on  a  withered 
branch  in  preference,  whence  he  darts  upon  every  thing 
that  comes  in  his  way.  When  prefix'd  by  hunger,  he  will 
vifit  a  gibbet,  and  feed  upon  fleffi.  The  Hottentots  fay, 
that  this  bird  prefers  food  in  a  putrid  date,  and  therefore 
fixes  his  prey  that  he  may  find  it  after  a  certain  time^:  thus 
much  is  certain,  lie  feldom  devours  his  prey  immediately. 
Happily,  however,  with  fuch  fanguinary  and  mercilefs 
habits,  this  bird  has  not  received  from  nature  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  drength  ;  had  it  been  of  the  fize  and  drength  of 
the  eagle,  it  would  have  been  the  fcourge  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  This  bird  is  not  fhy,  fo  that  he  may  be 
eafily  watched  ;  his  ufual  mode  is,  as  loon  as  he  has  caught 
any  thing,  to  bear  it  quickly  to  a  thorn  or  forked  branch, 
and  there  to  fix  it ;  then  away  he  goes  in  fearcli  of  more, 
leaving  the  haplefs  animal  dead,  or  writhing  in  mifery. 
This  bird  is  bold,  vindiftive,  and  very  noify  ;  he  fuffers 
no  bird  of  prey  within  his  domain;  yet  many  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  prey  he  has  fixed  or  impaled,  as  he  cannot 
watch  all  at  once.  Violent  battles  often  take  place  between 
the  males  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  fometimes  terminate  in 
the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants,  efpecially  if  a  female 
be  the  objedl  in  difpute.  The  notes  of  this  bird  are  very 
various  5  fometimes  it  chatters  for  feveral  hours  together 
without  ceafing,  with  fundry  drange  gedures,  and  flying 
from  tree  to  tree,  efpecially  in  the  feafon  of  love.  Its 
flight  is  low,  always  finking  and  riling,  never  in  a  draight 
line.  The  male  and  female  are  generally  feen  together  ; 
the  male  is  ratlierthe  drongeft,and  his  coloursare  brighted. 
The  ned  is  placed  in  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree;  it  is  made 
with  roots  and  mofs,  lined  with  wool  and  feathers.  The 
female  lays  five  eggs,  which  (he  and  the  male  fit  on  by 
turns  ;  they  are  very  careful  of  their  young,  and  do  not 
quit  them  till  they  become  flrong.  The  fifeal,  while  young, 
has  no  white  but  on  the  edges  of  the  fcapulars  aaid  on  the 
belly  ;  the  red  of  the  plumage  is  a  brownifh  grey  with 
tints  or  dreaks  of  a  darker  colour,  but  without  an  atom 
of  black,  fo  that  it  appears  abfolutely  another  fpecies. 
When  full-grown,  it  is  of  the  lize  of  the  L.  excubitor,. 
though  fomewhat  longer.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  are 
blackilh;  all  the  head,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  man¬ 
tle,  are  of  a  dirty  black;  the  fcapulars  are  white,  the 
croup  greyiih.  The  wing-quills  are  black  for  the  mod; 
part  ;  there  is  white  in  fome  of  the  middle  ones,  and  the 
latter  ones  are  edged  with  white.  The  four. middle  quills 
of  the  tail  are  black;  the  others  on  each  fide  have  more 
and  more  white  upon  them,  fo  that  the  lad  on  each  fide 
is  quite  white  on  its  outer  part.  The  throat,  front  of  the 
neck,  bread,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  of 
a  delicate  white,  but  incline  to  grey  in  the  female.  The 
eyes  are  dark  brown.  This  fpecies  is  very  common  at  the 
Cape;  it  is  found  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  town,  on  the 
trees  in  the  dreets,  and  upon  the  houfes.  Vaillant  obferved 
it  alfo  in  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  Namaquois,  where  it 
has  not  varied  in  the  lead,  either  in  its  mode  of  life  or  in 
its  colours.  It  keeps  condantly  in  the  fame  canton, 
perched  in  the  fame  tree,  and  feems  to  have  a  predileftion 
for  a  particular*bough,  where  it  fits  finging  its  ffiarp  dif- 
cordant  notes.  In  flying  it  keeps  nearly  to  the  fame  fpot, 
while  watching  the  infeffs  it  has  been  obferved  hiding 
under  the  grafs  ;  this  is  the  cafe  with  mod  birds  of  prey 
who  hunt  flying. 

ti.  Lanius  Indus,  the  Indian  fhrike.  This  fpecies  is 
called  by  Vaillant  Ic  paideur.  It  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
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late  abb'e  Aubry.  Its  country  aim  habits  are  unknown, 
except  from  the  following  ticket  affixed  to  it  when  fold  : 
“The  Indian  thfike.  It  lives  on  infefts  and  fmall  birds, 
which  it  plucks  or  ikins  before  eating  them  ;  when  it  has 
eaten  enough,  it  Hicks  the  remainder  on  a  thorn  till  want¬ 
ed.”  From  this  fhort  notice,  it  is  plain  that  this  bird  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fame  divilion  as  the  fifcal,  which  is  found  at 
the  Cape.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  rutilous  ffiride.  Two 
white  (tripes  originate  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  one  of 
them  going  over  the  eye,  the  other  under  it ;  and  they 
unite  below  on  the  neck,  inclofing  a  piece  of  black  in 
fliape  like  an  ace  of  clubs  cut  longitudinally  down  the 
middle.  The  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  black, 
which  extends  along  the  bread,  and  tapers  off  towards 
the  middle  of  the  (ternuin.  The  upper  part  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  fcapulars,  and  the  back  in  general, 
are  of  a  bluiffi  grey,  which  grows  lighter  towards  the 
croup  and  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  wing-quills  are 
black;  thefird  of  them  are  edged  with  light-grey  on  their 
outer  barbs,  and  the  fix  lad  only  are  white  at  the  ends. 
The  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  dre  quite  black,  and 
of  equal  length  ;  the  red,  four  on  each  fide,  go  off  taper¬ 
ing,  partly  white  in  their  outer  extremities,  and  blackidi 
within  or  underneath,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  white 
occupies  more  fpace  in  proportion  as  the  feathers  become 
Shorter;  fo  that,  when  thefe  feathers  are  clofed,  the  tail  ap¬ 
pears  entirely  black  above,  and  white  underneath,  except 
where  the  four  middle  quills  run  beyond  the  red.  The 
tail,  whon  fpread  out  in  the  aft  of  dying,  'is  draped  like 
the  top  of  a  fpear  rounded  at  the  extremity.  All  the  un¬ 
der  part  is  entirely  white;  the  beak,  feet,  and  nails,  fhin- 
irig  black.  Vaiilant  fuppofes  this  to  have  been  the  male 
bird. 

12.  Lanius  Lucionenfis,  the  Luzonian  ffirike  :  tail 
wedged  ;  a, black  fpot  near  each  ear  ;  tail  feathers  reddilh, 
barred  with  brown  at  the  tips.  Bill  and  body  above  grey- 
brown,  beneath  and  on  the  fides  reddilh  with  white  lines. 

13.  Lanius  excubitor,  the  great  butcher-bird:  tail 
wedged,  white  at  the  fides  ;  back  hoary  ;  wings  black, 
with  a  white  fpot.  This  bird  inhabits  the  woods  and 
mountains  in  fummer,  and  reforts  to  the  plains  and  near 
.dwellings  in  winter.  It  breeds  among  the  hills,  either 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  loftied  trees.  Its  ned  is  corn- 
pofed  of  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  long  grafs,  and 
well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  commonly  fattened  to  the 
triple  cleft  of  a  branch.  The  female,  which  differs  not 
from  the  male  in  point  of  fize,  and  is  only  didinguidied 
by  the  lighter  cad  of  its  plumage,  lays  generally  five  or 
fix  eggs,  fometimes  feven,  or  even  eight,  as  large  as  thofe 
of  a  thrudi.  Length  ten  inches;  breadth  acrofs  the  wings 
fourteen  inches;  weighs  three  ounces.  It  feizes  fmall 
birds  by  the  throat,  and  drangles  them  ;  then  fpits  them 
on  fome  thorn,  and  tears  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill. 
Even  when  confined  in  a  cage,  it  dicks  its  meat  againd 
the  wires,  and  tears  it  in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  frequent 
in  Ruffia,  but  feems  not  to  have  penetrated  to  Siberia.  It 
inhabits  the  whole  extent  of  North  America.  In  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  it  breeds  in  the  woods  didant  from  the  coad. 
It  makes  its  nett  with  grafs,  which  it  lines  thick  with 
feathers. 

In  this  fpecies  there  is  a  variety  in  the  fize,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  colour.  Some  are  found  entirely  white  on  the 
Alps,  which,  as  well  as  thofe  with  a  rufous  tinge  on  the 
belly,  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  great  cinereous  fhrike, 
and  it  does  not  exceed  the  red-wing. — The  'fil'd  of  thefe 
5s  the  Lanius  albus  of  Aldrovandus,  and  the  variety  $  of 
Linnaeus  :  body  white ;  feet  yellowilh ;  bill  and  nails 
blackidi. — The  fecond  is  the  Lanius  major  of  Gefner,  and 
the  Groeferer  neuntoeder  of  Frifch;  it  is  the  variety  y  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  larger  and  thicker  than  the  former;  the 
fcapular  feathers,  and  the  fmall  coverts  of  the  upper  fide 
of  the  wing,  are  rud-coloured  ;  but  thefe  differences  are 
too  minute  to  conftitute  a  feparate  fpecies. 

14.  Lanius  major,  the  greater  flrrike,  This  is  a  new 
fpecies,  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufl),  confequently  larger 
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than  any  of  the  European  "fiifikes.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  are  fiate-colour,  lighter  in  front,  but 
inclining  to  olive  on  the  back,  which,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
tle,  rump,  and  tail,  are  of  an  olive-green  (haded  with 
yellow  ;  the  (mailer  wing-coverts  are  of  the  fame  colour, 
but  modly  tipped  with  brimdone-yellow,  as  are  the  tail- 
feathers  alfo.  The  wing-feathers  are  blackidi,  but  edged 
with  yellow.  The  whole  of  the  under  part,  from  the 
throat  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  of  an  ochre  yellow; 
bill  and  feet  lead-colour.  This  fpecies  was  tranfmitted  t9 
Mr.  Ray  of  Amderdam,  from  Senegal,  by  M.  Blanchotr, 
governor  of  that  colony,  from  whom  Vaiilant  named  it. 

15.  Lanius  maximus,  the  greated  butcher-bird  This 
fpecies  is  larger  than  any  defcribed  by  Briffori,  Budbn,  or 
Linnaeus.  The  body,  feet,  and  tail,  greatly  refemble  the 
magpies,  efpecially  that  called  Corvus  piapiac  ;  while  the 
double  notch,  in  the  upper  mandible  places  it  decidedly 
among  the  (hrikes.  This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  our 
blackbird,  but  longer,  for  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  whole 
body  from  the  bill  to  the  anus:  it  is  delineated  on  Plate 
I.  of  the  natural  fize.  The  tail  is  tapering,  and  fpear- 
(liaped.  Its  colours  have  nothing  remarkable  ;  an  a(h- 
grey  prevails  over  the  whole  plumage,  except  a  reddifli 
line  on  each  fide  of  the  head  forming  a  kind  of  eye-brow. 
Some  red  there  is  alfo  on  the  outer  barbs  of  the  large 
quills  of  the  wings,  and  on  the  tips  of  fome  of  thole  of 
the  tail.  The  beak  is  lemon-colour ;  the  feet  brownidi, 
and  the  nails  black.  Its  native  place  is  not  known,  as 
Vaiilant  purchafed  the  lpecimen  of  a  dealer. 

16.  Lanius  collurio,  the  common  butcher-bird  :  tail 
fomewhat  wedge  (haped,  back  grey,  (our  middle  quills  of 
the  tail  of  an  uniform  colour,  bill  lead-coloured.  Length 
feven  inches  and  a  half ;  alar  extent  eleven  inches;  the 
male  weighs  two  ounces,  the  female  two  ounces  and  two 
grains.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  fine 
(late-colour;  acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad 
black  ltroke  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  bread, 
belly,  and  (ides,  blolfom  colour  :  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  longed,  and  entirely  black  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  others  white,  and  the  exterior  webs  of  the  outmod 
feather  on  each  fide  wholly  fo.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  1.  In 
the  female,  the  droke  acrols  the  eyes  is  of  a  reddilh  brown : 
the  head  of  a  dull  rult-colour  mixed  with  grey;  the 
bread,  belly,  and  fides,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with 
femicircular  dufky  lilies :  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown;  the 
outward  feather  on  each  fide  excepted,  whofe  exterior 
webs  are  white.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  male.  This 
fpecies  is  found  generally  throughout  Europe;  and  in  Af¬ 
rica  very  commonly  in  all  the  louthern  part,  except  for 
about  thirty  leagues  diltance  from  Cape  Town.  The  fe¬ 
male  has  not  the  head  and  neck  marked  with  light  grey 
like  the  male,  but  of  the  fame  reddilh  brown  as  the  man¬ 
tle ;  nor  has  her  bread  and  fides  fo  drong  a  tint  of  that 
beautiful  rofe-colour  which  ornaments  the  male.  But, 
when  very  young,  they  are  exaftly  alike.  They  build  on 
trees  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  near  the  body  of  the  tree : 
they  lay  from  four  to  lix  eggs,  often  only  three.  They 
appear  not  to  be  migratory  ;  for  Vaiilant  obferved  them, 
both  in  France  and  in  Africa,  at  all  feafons.  It  is  true, 
that  in  fpring  and  fummer  they  come  into  the  plains,  and 
perch  upon  lingle  trees  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
get  to  the  borders  of  woods,  efpecially  if  any  fpring  or 
rivulet' be  at  hand  ;  but  in  Africa,  as  the  climate  is  much 
hotter,  they  continue  the  fame  haunts  all  the  year  round. 
Their  principal  food,  as  in  Europe,  is  infefts,  efpecially 
caterpillars  ;  only  feizing  oscafionally  upon  young  birds 
that  can  make  no  refidance. 

fl.  L.  collurio  varius,  the  variegated  (hrike  :  this  va¬ 
riety  has  the  body  grey,  beneath  reddifli  with  brown 
dreaks  ;  fcapulars  half  white  and  half  black,  three  outer 
quill-feathers  white  at  the  bafe  and  tips,  the  outermoft 
reddilh-white  above. 

y.  L.  collurio  rufus,  the  woodchat,  or  rutilous  (hrike: 
body  above  variegated  wish  reddifli- white  and  black,  be- 
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sieath  reddifh-white.  This  variety  may  eafily  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  tinge  of  its  head,  which  is  fometimes  red, 
and  commonly  bright  ferruginous  ;  its  eyes  are  whitifli  or 
yellowifh  ;  and  its  bill  and  legs  are  black.  They  refide 
during  l'ummer  in  the  plains,  and  nettle  on  the  buthy 
trees  ;  but  in  winter  they  thelter  themfelves  in  forefts. 
The  male  and  female  are  almott  exaflly  of  the  fame  tize, 
but  differ  fo  much  in  their  colours  as  to  appear  of  diftinft 
fpecies.  They  con  ft  ruff  their  neft  very  neatly  ;  the  mofs 
and  wool  are  fo  well  connefted  with  fmall  pliant  roots, 
long  fine  grafs,  and  the  tender  thoots  of  low  ftirubs,  that 
the  whole  feems  interwoven.  It  has  generally  five  or  fix 
eggs  ;  fometimes  more  ;  thefe  are  of  a  whitifli  ground, 
and  either  entirely  or  partly  fpGtted  with  brown  or  ful¬ 
vous.  We  ftiall  add  Vaillant’s  remarks  upon  this  variety, 
as  it  is  found  very  generally  in  Africa  ;  and  he  brought 
fpecimens  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Adanfon  from  Senegal.  Its  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  are  the  fame  in  Africa  as  in  Europe,  nor  does  it  vary 
either  in  fize  or  colour.  Buffon  fays  they  are  migratory, 
which  Vaillant  doubts,  as  he  has  found  them  in  Lorraine 
in  the  winter;  and  has  killed  fome  in  Africa  at  the  very 
time  when,  according  to  Buffon,  they  muft  have  returned 
to  France.  If  they  do  remove  to  a  warmer  climate,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  make  fo  long  a  journey  as  to  the 
fouth  of  Africa.  But  in  general  thefe  birds  are  fond  of 
remaining  in  the  fame  place,  and  never  remove,  unlefs 
difturbed  and  perfecuted ;  for,  like  all  birds  of  prey,  they 
are  impatient  of  difturbance,  and  delight  to  preferve  ex- 
clufive  poffeflion  of  a  certain  diftrict,  where  they  may 
hunt,  lay  their  eggs,  See.  The  male  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  female  ;  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  becaufe  the 
female  has  not  that  dark  red  on  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck.  This  bird,  when  young,  is  fo  different  from  what 
it  afterwards  becomes,  that  hence  Vaillant  fays  it  has  come 
to  be  deferibed  as  a  variety  of  the  collurio,  though  he  af¬ 
firms  it  to  be  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

L.  collurio  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  rutilous  flirike. 
Of  this  variety  very  little  is  known.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  merely  in  having  the  bafe  of  the  quill-feathers 
Spotted  with  white. 

*.  L.  collurio  melanocephalus,  the  Senegal  black-headed 
flirike:  head  black ;  tail  long.  Vaillant  calls  this  tchagra ; 
and,  affuming  the  woodchat  as  a  diftinft  fpecies,  he  con- 
fiders  this  as  a  variety  of  it.  The  wings  (he  obferves) 
are  fo  fliort,  its  feathers  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  it  is  almoft 
excluded  from  that  portion  of  the  atmofphere  which  birds 
in  general  inhabit.  Confined  almoft  to  the  roots  of  thofe 
trees  on  the  branches  of  which  other  birds  are  conftantly 
perched,  it  can  only  fleim  the  earth  with  a  fliort,  flow,  and 
painful,  flight,  like  a  bird  whofe  wings  have  been  clip¬ 
ped:  the  wings,  indeed,  inftead  of  being  pointed  at  the 
end,  are  nearly  fquare,  and  when  folded  up  hardly  reach 
the  origin  of  the  tail.  Hence  appears  a  kind  of  vicious 
conformation,  as  if  the  bird  did  not  belong  to  this  genus; 
which  is  increafed  by  the  bill  being  longer  and  thinner 
towards  the  point;  the  bill  is  alfo  weaker  than  in  the 
woodchat ;  fo  that  this  muft  be  regarded  as  the  laft  link 
in  the  chain  that  leads  to  another  divifion.  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  flirike  can  by  no  means  feek  its  prey  fly¬ 
ing  ;  on  ftirubs  and  low  plants  it  is  therefore  continually 
in  queft  of  caterpillars,  fpiders,  and  infefts  which  cannot 
fly;  the  gnats  and  grafshoppers  are  generally  nimble 
enough  to  efcape. 

The  tchagra  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  L.  excubitor. 
The  tail  tapers  but  very  little,  and  is  juft  rounded  at  the 
tip.  The  top  of  the  head  is  brownifli  black,  flightly 
tinged  with  olive.  The  hind-head,  neck,  back,  and  fca- 
pulars,  are  of  a  brown  tan-colour.  The  throat  is  whitifli. 
A  white  ftripe  begins  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  runs 
along  above  a  black  line  which  is  parallel  to  it  down  the 
fide  of  the  neck.  The  front  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  body,  are  cinereous.  The  large  wing-co¬ 
verts  and  the  outer  barbs  of  the  quills  are  ferruginous 
red;  the  remainder  brownifli  with  a  greenifli  tint  above; 
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all  cinereous  underneath.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  grey  imperceptibly  ftreaked  with  a  darker  colour; 
the  others  are  blackilh,  but  all  white  at  the  tips.  The 
bill  and  feet  are  black;  the  i rides  brown.  This  bird  feeks 
the  thickeft  coverts,  and  would  be  found  with  difficulty 
were  he  not  betrayed  by  his  fong,  which  is  a  conftant  and 
loud  repetition  of  tcha-tcha-tcha-gra,  whence  the  name  is 
taken.  The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  male, 
and  her  colours  in  general  not  fo  dark,  efpecially  at  the 
top  of  the  head.  She  lays  five  eggs.  The  tchagra,  when 
young,  is  of  a  very  light  grey  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  reddifh  in  thofe  parts  where  the  full-grown  bird  is 
white.  The  black  upon  the  head  of  the  male  does  not 
appear  till  a  certain  age.  They  are  found  about  the  river 
Gamtos,  and  thence  to  Caffraria,  but  not  among  the  Na- 
maquois;  alfo.  at  Senegal. 

17.  Lanius  Javanenfis,  the  red  fhrike  :  this  bird  is  found 
in  the  ifland  of  Java,  whence  it  was  fent  to  M.  Tem- 
minck,  who  prefented  it  to  Vaillant.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  rutilous  fhrike,  with  which  however  it  muft  not 
be  confounded,  though  it  has  much  red  in  its  plumage, 
Buffon  has  a  very  erroneous  remark,  which  is,  that  all  tire 
fhrikes  which  have  red  in  their  plumage  are  varieties  of 
the  rutilous  fhrike.  A  ferruginous  red  is  the  prevailing 
colour  in  the  plumage  of  this  fpecies,  which  Vaillant  calls 
ronjfeau,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  L.  collurio  rufus,  de¬ 
feribed  before  ;  though  the  prefent  has  a  better  title  to  the 
denomination  of  red  than  the  former,  which  has  forne 
dark  red  about  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  ;  whereas, 
in  this,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  iread,  back  of  the 
neck,  fcapularies,  back,  croup,  and  furface  of  the  tail, 
are  of  a  bright  red.  The  forehead  is  encircled  with  a 
bandeau  of  white,  which,  going  over  the  eye,  falls  down 
upon  the  neck,  bordering  a  long  black  fpot,  which  runs 
from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  furrounds  the  eye,  and 
fpreads  a  little  way  on  the  neck.  The  wing's,  where  they 
join  to  the  body,  are  whitifli ;  the  fmaller  coverts  are  red  5 
the  greater  ones  have  a  border  of  pale  red,  as  have  the 
middle  quills,  which  have  a  black  ground;  the  large  wing- 
quills  are  black  alfo,  with  a  reddifh  border.  The  throat, 
the  front  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
are  white,  more  or  lefs  (haded  with  pale  red,  which  be¬ 
comes  ftronger  on  the  fides  of  the  bread  anfwering  to  the 
fetting-on  of  the  wings,  and  on  the  fides,  legs,  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  belly.  The  tail  is  lefs  taper  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies,  though  more  than  in  the  rutilous  flirike  : 
as  only  the  two  middle  tail- quills  and  the  exterior  barbs 
of  the  laterals  are  red,  the  interior  barbs  being  light  grey 
(haded  with  red  ;  this  therefore  is  the  colour  of  the  under 
part  of  the  tail.  The  bill,  feet,  and  claws,  are  lead-colour. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  habits,  food,  nefting,  See . 
of  this  bird. 

18.  Lanius  brubru,  the  brubru  :  the  name  is  taken  from 
the  note,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  fyllable  bru,  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  r  ;  indeed  his  fong  much  relembles  that  of 
our  greenfinch,  when  he  calls  to  the  female.  The  colours 
are  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  black,  red,  and  white, 
diftributed  as  follows  :  The  male,  which  is  larger  than  the 
female,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
black  ;  the  reft  of  the  upper  furface,  as  mantle,  fcapu- 
lars,  rump,  and  upper  wing-coverts,  is  black  and  white. 
A  white  line  encircles  the  forehead  near  the  bill,  goes 
above  the  eye,  then  grows  broader  as  it  runs  amidft  the 
black  on  the  fides  of  the  neck.  There  is  a  large  white 
fpot  upon  each  wing,  belonging  in  part  to  the  coverts  and 
mid-feathers  of  the  wings,  which  are  moftly,  as  well  as 
the  large  wing-quills,  bordered  with  white.  The  four 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black  ;  the  reft  on  each 
fide  have  progreffively  a  little  more  white,  fo  that  the  outer 
one  on  each  fide  is  entirely  edged  with  that  colour  ;  they 
are  all  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end 
by  the  effetft  of  the  lateral  feathers.  The  wings,  when 
folded  up,  extend  above  half  the  length  of  the  tail.  The 
throat,  front  of  the  breaft,  and  under  tail-coverts,  are 
white;  a  ferruginous  red  ftripe  runs  along  the  fides,  form- 
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in g  a  border  to  the  ■'wings  When  doled.  The  eye  is  brown ; 
the  beak  black.  On  the  female,  the  white  of  the  upper 
furface  is  tinged  with  red;  the  red  on  the  fidesisa  weaker 
(hade ;  the  black  in  general  is  browner.  In  the  young, 
the  white  part  is  all  (haded  with  rufous,  even  on  the  un¬ 
der  parts  of  the  body. 

Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  feen  in  final!  flocks,  except 
in  the  pairing  feafon,  when  the  male  and  female  only  keep 
together.  The  neft  is  generally  in  the  mimofa-tree,  in  the 
fork  of  a  branch;  made  up  of  mofs  and  pieces  of  roots, 
lined  with  wool  and  feathers.  The  female  lays  five  white 
eggs  fpotted  with  brown.  Thefe  birds  are  firft  feen  about 
the  28th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  they  are  very  plentiful,  and  not  (hy ;  and  hence 
they  are  found  almoft  to  the  tropic  ;  but  not  on  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft,  nor  in  Caffraria. 

19.  Lanius  cubla,  the  cubla  :  this  fpecies  feems  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  fpace  left  vacant  by  the  preceding  ;  for  it  is  met 
with  along  the  whole  eaftein  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Duyven-ocks  to  Caffraria.  Its  fize  is  the  fame  as  the 
foregoing.  They  go  in  final!  flocks  of  fix  or  feven,  all  of 
a  family,  which  never  feparate  nor  quarrel,  but  enjoy 
every  thing  in  common.  If  one  of  the  party  difeovers  a 
neft  of  caterpillars,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  he  calls 
the  reft.  In  an  inftant  they  examine  every  branch  of  a 
tree ;  and  they  can  raife  up  the  bark  with  their  bills  to 
come  at  the  larvae,  chryfalifes,  and  the  infefts  which  bur¬ 
row  there.  In  the  feafon  of  love,  they  feparate  in  couples, 
to  form  new  generations  and  family-flocks.  They  feek  a 
quiet  place  among  bufties  and  thorns  to  make  their  neft, 
■which  is  formed  of  mofs  interwoven  with  flexible  roots. 
Five  or  fix  eggs  are  the  extent  of  the  laying.  The  male 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  female.  His  head,  back  of 
the  neck,  and  mantle,  are  of  a  fine  black  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  is  covered  with  long  filky  feathers,  very  thin, 
and  of  a  bright  white.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  from 
the  throat  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  is  white,  with  a  flight 
tint  of  grey  on  the  fides.  The  fcapulars  are  mingled  with 
black,  white,  and  grey.  The  wing-coverts  are  black, 
partly  edged  with  white  ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  are  black 
alfo,  exteriorly  edged  with  white.  The  tail  is  black 
rounded  at  the  end,  and  each  feather  is  u'hite  at  the  tip, 
and  the  outer  feather  on  each  fide  has  a  white  line  along 
its  outer  edge.  The  eye  is  a  bright  yellow  ;  the  bill  and 
nails  blackilh.  In  the  female  the  white  is  more  tinged 
with  grey,  and  the  black  is  lighter.  In  the  young  one, 
a  reddilh  grey  appears  inftead  of  the  white  colour  de- 
feribed  above,  and  reddifh  brown  inftead  of  black.  The 
cry  or  fong  of  the  male  is  cha-cha,  which  he  utters  very 
diflinftly,  lengthening  out  the  a.  Vaillant  relates,  that 
thefe  birds  are  more  curious  than  flay  ;  for,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  man  or  beaft,  the  bird  erefts  his  feathers,  and 
comes  towards  it,  uttering -incefia-ntly  its  cha-cha.  Many 
of  the  African  birds  are  deferibed  by  Vaillant  as  not  being 
(by  or  difficult  of  approach  ;  we  apprehend  that  in  thofe 
extenfive  regions,  fo  thinly  inhabited,  the  feathered  race 
have  not  yet  been  fo  much  dilturbed  or  perfecuted  by  man 
as,to  have  learnt  caution.  This  fpecies  is  molt  common 
in  the  forefts  of  Auteniquois. 

20.  Lanius  taciturnus,  the  filent  fit  like  :  this  fpecies  is 
thus  denominated  by  Vaillant,  becaufe  lie  fays  he  never 
heard  it  utter  any  note  or  cry  whatever,  though  he  has 
fhot  them  in  every  feafon  of  the  year.  This  bird  is  very 
common  in  the  forefts  of  the  Auteniquois  in  Africa,  and 
all  along  the  coaft  of  Natal  ;  alfo  in  many  of  the  interior 
parts,  particularly  thofe  abounding  in  wood.  The  male 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  our  woodchat.  The  top  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  mantle,  fcapulars,  tail,  and  wings, 
are  black,  except  a  little  white  on  fome  of  the  primary 
wing-quills,  and  the  outer  barbs  of  the  two  middle  ones, 
which  together  form  a  white  bar  on  the  wing,  but  not 
all  along  the  wing;  for  in  this  fpecies  all  the  wing-co¬ 
verts,  finall  and  great,  are  abfolutely  black.  The  tail  is 
tapered,  and  the  lateral  quills  are  white  outfide.  All  the 
pnder  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  throat,  are  white  ;  the 
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eyes  are  brown  ;  the  nails  black,  the  feet  brdwnifli,  tbs 
beak  the  colour  of  horn.  The  female  is  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  male ;  her  upper  furface,  inftead  of  black,  is  of 
a  brownilh  hue;  and  the  white  underneath,  except  the 
throat  and  the  bar  along  the  wing,  inclined  to  grey.  The 
male  and  female  are  generally  feen  together.  They  live 
entirely  on  infefts;  for  Vaillant  killed  at  different  times 
no  lefs  than  fifty-eight,  and  found  nothing  but  the  re¬ 
mains  of  infects  in  their  ftomachs.  They  begin  to  lay  in 
November;  they  make  their  neft  in  trees  in  the  molt  cu¬ 
rious  manner  ;  the  outer  part  is  conftructed  entirely  of 
twigs,  and  it  is  lined  with  hair,  or  the  down  furnilhed  by 
feveral  African  plants,  efpecially  the  Mefernbrianthemum, 
which  the  colonifts  and  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  cal!  kan<t 
bojjtes.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  pale 
green  (lightly  (haded  with  red.  All  the  young,  whether 
males  or  females,  perfectly  referable  the  mother. 

at.  Lanius  oliva,  the  olive-coloured  fiirike.  Vaillant 
has  given  three  figures  of  this  African  bird,  becaufe  it 
varies  fo  much  at  different  periods  of  growth,  that  it 
might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  different  fpecies.  His  firft 
figure  reprefents  the  male  in  his  perfeft  ftate  and  natural 
fize,  that  is,  at  two  years  old.  At  that  period,  the  upper 
furface  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  upper  tail-co¬ 
verts,  as  well  as  the  wing-coverts,  are  of  an  olive-green 
inclining  to  yellow;  the  two  mid-quills  of  the  tail  are  of 
the  fame  colour;  the  laterals  are  partly  yellow,  which  in- 
creafes  on  the  outer  one  on  each  fide ;  their  interior  barbs 
are  blackilh,  and  their  edges  olive-green;  they  are  all  ta¬ 
pering,  fo  that  the  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end.  The  wing- 
quills  are  blackilh  in  their  concealed  parts  when  the  wing 
is  folded  up  ;  in  the  outer  part,  of  the  fame  green  as  the 
mantle;  but  all  edged  with  yellow.  A  band  of  ochre- 
yellow  goes  round  the  forehead.  A  long  black  fpot  of 
ftripe,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  eye,  ftretches 
down  the  neck,  edged  with  yellow  on  the  upper  part. 
The  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  breafi,  and  as  far  as  the 
belly,  and  the  feathers  on  the  legs,  are  of  a  bright  ochre- 
yellow.  The  fides,  lower  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
are  of  a  faint  yellow,  (haded  with  olive.  The  bill  is  black, 
the  eyes  reddifh  brown,  feet  and  nails  light  brown.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  rutilous  fhrike,  or  woodchat. 

His  fecond  figure  is  the  male  before  he  has  attained  his 
full  growth,  namely  from  his  third  moult,  which  happens 
about  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  year.  At  this  time,  a 
reddifh  white  runs  round  the  forehead  ;  the  head  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck  are  grey  with  a  flight  tint  of  olive;  and 
the  black  ftripe  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  is  edged  with 
white  inftead  of  yellow.  The  green  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  tail,  and  wings,  is  lefs  bright,  as  well  as  the 
yellow  edges  of  fome  of  the  quills.  The  throat,  front  of 
the  neck,  and  breaft,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  of 
different  fhades  of  red,  darker  however  on  the  breaft.  The 
feathers  about  the  fternum,  fides,  belly,  and  under  the 
tail,  are  white  tinged  with  olive.  The  eyes,  feet,  and 
bill,  are  fimilar  to  the  full-grown  male.  Previous  to  the 
firft  moult,  the  bill  and  feet  are  brown  ;  the  black  fpot  on 
the  fide  of  the  neck  is  not  yet  vifible;  the  head  is  olive- 
green  (lightly  tinged  with  grey;  neither  does  the  yellow 
edging  to  the  wings  appear  as  yet ;  only  the  laft  feathers 
have  a  faint  border  of  white  ;  the  yellow  of  the  tail  is  as 
yet  only  dun-colc-ur,  throat  and  breaft  the  fame.  A  flight 
fhade  of  olive  prevails  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  body; 
which  colour  alfo  appears  in  ftripes  upon  the  light-grey  of 
the  fides,  belly,  and  under  part  of  the  tail.  In  this  ftate 
it  exaftly  refembles  the  female;  but,  after  the  firft  moult, 
it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifti  the  male  by  the  darker  colour  of 
the  head,  and  the  black  fpot  or  ftripe  which  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  cheek.  He  next  gives  a  figure  of  the  female, 
which  it  is  now  unneceftary  to  deferibe,  as  the  account 
juft  given  of  the  very  young  male  agrees  with  it  in  every 
particular,  fo  that  the  figure  of  the  female  may  ferve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  male  previous  to  his  firft  mot) ft. 
Thus  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  the  young  birds  to  dif- 
tinguifti  the  males  from  the  females;  the  female,  how- 
5  even, 
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ever.  Is  generally  the  fmalleft,  and  never  changes  her  co¬ 
lours. 

The  full-grown  male  is  about  the  fize  of  the  collurio, 
and  the  female  fomewhat  fmaller ;  but  Vaillant  remarks 
that  moll  fpecies  of  birds  become  larger  in  cultivated  fpots, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  food;  and  that  this  difference  is 
more  manifelt  in  Africa,  where  vaft  trafts  of  uncultivated 
country  intervene.  They  conftrudl  their  nefls  in  thickets 
or  on  trees,  laying  ufually  five  eggs.  Vaillant  obferved 
thefe  birds  in  the  forefts  about  the  bay  of  Lagoa,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gamtoos,  the  Sondag,  and  SwSrte- 
kop  ;  but  not  at  the  Cape. 

22.  Lanius  Antiguanus,  the  Antigua  llirike :  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large  and  black  ; 
the  upper  mandible  long,  and  hooked  ;  the  head  is  black} 
the  back,  of  a  yellowiih  rufous  colour:  the  throat  and 
bread  are  white  ;  the  quills,  and  baftard  wing-coverts, 
black;  and  the  wings  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail,  which  is  very  long  and  wedge-lhaped  ;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  feathers  are  wholly  black;  the  legs  are  dulky  black. 
It  inhabits  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  about  Antigua.  The  hen  differs  from  the  cock, 
in  that  flie  has  no  black  mark  about  her  eyes,  nor  the  role- 
coloured  tint  on  her  bread. 

23.  Lanius  niger,  the  black  Ihrike  :  body  black  ;  tail 
fomewhat  wedged.  Inhabits  Jamaica  ;  feven  inches  long; 
bill  an  inch. 

24.  Lanius  Leverianus,  the  Leverian  llirike:  tail  long, 
wedged,  black  at  the  tip  ;  bill,  head,  neck,  middle  of  the 
bread,  and  legs,  black  ;  the  other  parts  white.  Greater 
wing-coverts  and  l’econdary  quill-feathers  white  at  the 
edge;  two  middle  tail-feathers  long  again  as  the  red,  all 
of  them  black  with  white  tips.  Inhabits  South  America; 
ten  inches  long. 

25.  Lanius  atricapillus,  the  Surinam  llirike :  tail  wedged, 
and,  with  the  neck,  crown,  Ihoulders,  and  wings,  black ; 
body  above  moufe-colour,  beneath  bluilh-alh.  Wings 
fhort ;  wing-coverts  and  l'econdary  quill-feathers  edged 
with  white  ;  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Surinam  ;  live  inches  long. 

26.  Lanius  Pomeranus,  the  Pomeranian  llirike  :  body 
above  black,  beneath  white;  hind-head  and  back  of  the 
neck  dark  rutty,  furrounded  with  black;  two  fpotson  each 
tide  the  wings  and  rump  wdiite.  Bill,  legs,  and  wings, 
black;  eight  primary  quill-feathers  white  at  the  bale;  two 
outer  tail-feathers  white,  next  two  or  three  on  each  fide 
whitilh  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle,  and  tipped  with 
white.  Inhabits  Pomerania. 

27.  Lanius  tyrannus,  the  tyrant  (hrike.  About  the  fize 
of  a  thrulh.  Bill  blackilh  brown,  befet  with  brilfles  at 
the  bafe  :  irides  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
grey-brown  ;  the  under,  white  :  the  bread  inclines  to  alh- 
colour:  the  head  is  blackilh  on  the  upper  part ;  the  bale 
of  the  feathers  on  that  part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  fel- 
dom  viiible  except  it  erefts  the  feathers,  when  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  Itreak  of  orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  : 
the  tail  is  brown,  marginated  with  rufous:  the  legs  and 
claws  are  black  brown.  The  female  l'carcely  differs,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  head  ;  the  bafe  of  the  crown-feathers  being 
yellow  in  Head  of  orange  ;  the  colours  are  not  quite  lo 
deep,  and  it  is  a  trifle  lei's  in  fize.  It  inhabits  Virginia. 
There  are  three  other  varieties,  which  inhabit  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  Carolina,  and  Louiliana.  Thefe  birds  are  called 
by  Burton  titiri,  pipin',  or  quiquiri,  from  their  cry,  which 
refembles  thole  words. 

28.  Lanius  fchach,  the  Chinefe  llirike:  body  yellowifli ; 
front  and  wings  black.  Head  and  neck  on  the  upper  part 
grey,  neck  beneath  dull  reddilh  white;  back  and  belly 
reddilh  ;  quill-feathers  black,  the  firll  white  at  the  bafe, 
the  fecondary  whitilh  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  China  ;  eight 
inches  long. 

29.  Lanius  pitangua,  the  Brafilian  Ihrike:  body'black, 
beneath  yellow  ;  crown  with  a  tawny  ilreak  ;  band  over 
the  eyes  white.  Behind  and  beneath  the  eyes  a  black 
fpoC;  chin -white  ;  feathers  of  the  body  above  edged  with 
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yellow  ;  wings  beneath  yellow  ;  tail  brown  with  a  rufous 
edge,  beneath  olive.  Inhabits  Brafil  ;  nine  inches  long. 

30.  Lanius  rufus,  the  rufous  llirike :  rufous,  white  be¬ 
neath,  the  head  greenilh-black.  It  inhabits'Madagafcar  ; 
and  is  about  eight  inches  long. 

31.  Lanius  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  fnrike:  this  bird 
comes  trom  Senegal,  where  the  negroes,  as  Adanfon  in¬ 
forms  us,  call  it  gonolek,  that  is,  “feeder  on  inletls.”  It 
is  Briffon’s  red  llirike  of  Senegal ;  but  (fays  Vaillant)  the 
fpecimen  he  examined  mull  have  been  much  faded  ;  for 
the  top  of  the  head  is  not  fawn-colour,  as  he  delcribes  it, 
but  of  a  beautiful  yellow  lhaded  llightly  with  green  ;  at 
leaft  this  is  the  colour  of  the  male ;  the  lame  part  in  the 
female  is  olive-green.  Vaillant  compared  fome  of  .thefe 
birds  which  he  found  on  the  confines  of  the  Great  Naina- 
quois  with  feveral  of  the  fame  fpecies  brought  from  Sene¬ 
gal  by  Villeneuve  ;  he  found  them,  in  colour  and  fize, 
exa<5tly  fimilar.  The  yellow  of  the  head  falls  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  ends  in  a  point  on  the  back.  The 
cheeks,  fides  of  the  neck,  fcapuiars,  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  black,  without  mixture  or  (hade  of  any  other  co¬ 
lour.  The  throat  is  red,  lhaded  with  yellow;  all  the  reft 
of  the  plumage,  to  the  belly,  is  of  the  brighteit  and  molt 
beautiful  red.  -  The  feathers  of  the  legs,  of  the  lower 
belly,  and  under  the  tail,  are  fawn-colour.  The  tail  ta¬ 
pers  a  little,  conlequently  is  round  at  the  end.  The  bill 
is  black  ;  the  feet  and  nails  brown  ;  the  eyes  nearly  ha¬ 
zel-colour.  The  female  is  fomewhat  lei’s  than  the  male, 
and  her  colours  not  fo  bright.  Vaillant  obferves  that  he 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  making  remarks  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  this  bird,  as  he  continued  but  a  fhort  time  in  the 
canton  where  they  are  found  ;  the  feafon  of  love  was  part, 
fo  that  he  could  not  tell  if  they  had  any  long  or  not. 
The  remains  of  infects  were  found  in  the  llomachs  of  thole 
he  killed,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  name  that  has 
been  given  it. 

32.  Lanius  fulphuratus,  the  yellow-bellied  Ihrike : 
dulky,  yellow  beneath  ;  the  head  blackilh,  and  encircled 
by  a  whitilh  ltripe.  It  is  near  nine  inches  in  length. 

33.  Lanius  Cayanus,  the  Cayenne  Ihrike:  cinereous, 
the  head,  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and  the  primaries  of 
the  tail,  black.  Size  of  the  blackbird;  eight  inches  and 
a  half  long. 

34.  Lanius  aurantius,  the  Orange  Ihrike  :  colour  tawny- 
yellow;  chin,  throat,  and  break,  reddilh.  Head  above 
the  eyes,  and  nape,  black  ;  wings  and  tail  brown  ;  bill 
black;  claws  pale.  Inhabits  Cayenne;  feven  inches  long. 

35.  Lanius  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  Ihrike :  colour 
above  grey,  beneath  whitilh;  crown  and  band  of  the  eyes 
black;  tail-feathers  black  tipped  with  white.  Quill-fea¬ 
thers  rufous  on  the  outer  fide;  tail-feathers  fix,  with  (light 
brown  bands  and  uniform  tips.  Inhabits  Senegal ;  near 
nine  inches  long. 

36.  Lanius  Madagafcarenfis,  the  Madagafcar  llirike  : 
cinereous,  beneath  whitifn  ;  lines  between  the  bill  and 
eyes  black  ;  quills  of  the  wings  tawny.  It  is  five  inches 
long,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  Iparrow. 

37.  Lanius  emeria,  the  Bengal  Ihrike  :  colour  grey, 
white  beneath  ;  temples  and  rump  red.  The  bill  is  cine¬ 
reous  brown ;  the  irides  whitilh  ;  the  upper  part  and 
back  of  the  head,  black;  below  the  eyes  is  a  lively  orange 
fpot  terminated  with  white  ;  and  on  the  tail  four  black 
fpots,  making  a  fegment  of  a  circle.  The  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  rump,  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
tail,  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fcapular 
feathers,  are  brown  ;  the  throat,  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  the  bread,  the  higher  part  of  the  belly,  and  the 
inferior  coverts  of  the  tail,  are  red ;  the  tail  is  light 
brown ;  the  feet  and  nails  are  black.  Length,  five  inches 
and  a  half. 

38.  Lanius  bicolor,  the  blue  Ihrike  :  blue,  beneath 
white  ;  frontlet  black.  This  fpecies  has  been  accurately 
deferibed  by  Brilfon  under  the  name  of  the  blue  Jhr ike from 
Madagafcar.  Burton  gives  it. the  fame  name;  but  helpeaks 
of  it  very  llightly,  confidering  is  only  as  a  variety  of  the 
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L.  excubitor;  and  his  plate  of  it  is  very  incorreft,  neither 
giving  an  idea  of  its  beautiful  colours  nor  of  its  true  fhape. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  African  birds. 
One  ftriking  difference,  fays  Vaillant,  which  alone  were 
fufficient  to  mark  it  a  feparate  fpecies  from  the  excubitor, 
is  the  fhape  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  blue  thrike  is  fq.uare, 
that  is,  the  feathers  are  of  equal  length,  whereas,  in  the 
other  fpecies,  the  tail,  as  we  have  feen,  is  tapering,  the 
length  of  the  feathers  diminilhing  from  the  middle  to  the 
fides.  The  bill  is  very  different  alfo. 

The  blue  fhrike  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  collurio,  or 
common  butcher-bird  ;  and  is  reprefented  on  the  fame 
Plate,  at  fig.  2.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  fca- 
pulars,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  of  the  pure  ft 
and  brighteft  ultramarine  blue ;  all  the  wing-coverts,  as 
■well  as  the  outer  barbs  of  the  wing-quills,  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  ones  of  the  tail,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  lateral  ones, 
are  of  the  fame  fine  blue  with  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
but  the' tips  of  the  wing  and  tail  quills,  and  their  inner 
barbs,  are  blackilh.  Between  the  noftrils  and  eyes,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  throat,  the  feathers  are  like  black  velvet. 
The  reft  of  the  under  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  ftiining 
white,  except  the  legs,  which  are  bluifh.  The  eyes  are 
brown  j  feet  and  nails  black.  The  female  is  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  male  :  her  white  is  not  fo  bright,  and  the 
blue  affumes  a  fhade  of  green  upon  the  rump;  there  is  no 
white  between  the  eyes  and  on  the  throat ;  the  front  of 
the  neck  is  white;  the  reft  of  the  under  part  cinereous 
grey.  The  young  one  is  dark  green  on  all  thofe  parts 
which  in  the  adult  are  blue,  and  that  is  cinereous  grey 
which  is  afterwards  to  become  perfectly  white.  From  a 
young  one  of  this  fpecies  Brilfon  feems  to  have  taken  his 
defcription  of  what  he  calls  the  little  green  ftirike  of  Ma- 
dagafcar,  (L.  viridis;)  for  they  agree  in  general  except  in 
the  length  of  the  wdngs,  which  in  this  fpecies  really  ex¬ 
tend  only  about  two-thirds  the  length,  though  in  Brifion 
they  reach  to  the  extremity.  But  Briffon’s  meafures  and 
proportions  are  oftentimes  very  incorreft,  on  account  of 
the  ftuffed  fpecimens  he  defcribes  having  been  very  badly 
prepared,  the  wings  fet  on  in  the  wrong  place,  &c. 

I  This  fpecies  lives  entirely  upon  in  lefts  ;  it  is  very  flay, 
efpecially  the  male,  who  is  often  feen  perched  on  a  bulh, 
but  flies  away  upon  the  approach  of  any  one.  Being 
found  not  at  Madagafcar  only,  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  call  it  Amply  the  blue  Jhrike  ;  for  the  names  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  defignate  certain  fpecies  of  birds  are  generally  in¬ 
correct,  as  a  bird  has  feldom  been  known  to  dwell  in 
one  part  of  a  country  exclufively  ;  at  leaft  fucceeding  tra¬ 
vellers  have  commonly  found  the  deficiency  of  fuch  names. 
Yet  in  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory  it  is  very  proper  to  note 
the  country  in  which  each  fpecimen  was  taken,  and  even 
the  canton  or  province  if  poflible ;  and  in  national  col- 
leftions,  deftined  for  general  ftudy,  care  Ihould  be  taken 
to  colleft  of  each  fpecies,  the  male,  the  female,  the  eggs, 
the  young,  the  nelt,  and  all  the  varieties,  if  poflible,  from 
countries  the  fartheft  apart  from  each  other.  Our  king- 
fifher,  for  inftance,  is  found  not  only  throughout  Europe, 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  even  to  Italy,  but 
alfo  in  Egypt,  China,  Bengal,  & c«  Had  we  then  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  comparing  fpecimens  from  each  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  we  might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  a  fpe¬ 
cies  may  vary,  according  to  climate  and  alteration  of  food. 

39.  Lanius  leucorhynchus,  the  white-belled  fhrike : 
body  above  blackifli,  beneath  whitifh  ;  bill,  breaft,  belly, 
and  rump,  white.  The  wings  in  this  fpecies  are  very 
long;  they,  as  well  as  the  tail,  legs  and  claws,  are  black; 
tail  equal.  Inhabits  Manilla;  length  feven  inches. 

40.  Lanius  ferrugineus,  the  ferruginous-bellied  fhrike  : 
body  above  black  brown  ;  throat  and  breaft  dirty-white  ; 
belly  ferruginous.  Bill  lead-colour;  tail  dufky-brown  ; 
legs  black.  Inhabits  the  Cape  ;  nine  inches  long. 

41.  Lanius  Tabuenfis,  the  Tabuan  fhrike :  body  above 
olive;  chin  and  breaft  cinereous;  belly  yellowilh-brown  ; 
tail  and  legs  brown.  Bill  brown  5  crown  greenifh  5  tem- 
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pies  olive-brown  :  wings  black  on  the  Outer  edge  ;  fecon* 
dary  quill-feathers  black-brown  edged  with  dirty  white. 
Inhabits  the  Friendly  Iflands ;  near  nine  inches  long. 

42.  Lanius  Pacificus,  the  Pacific  fhrike:  black;  head 
and  neck  verging  to  greenifh  ;  belly  and  tail  more  dufky. 
Bill  dufky,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  feathers  of  the 
head  and  neck  very  narrow  ;  tail  three  inches  long  ;  toes 
divided  to  the  bafe,  the  middle  one  very  long.  Inhabits 
the  South-Sea  Iflands ;  eleven  inches  long. 

43.  Lanius  feptentrionalis,  the  northern  fhrike :  bill 
black  ;  legs  lead-colour  :  body  above  brown  ;  chin  and 
breaft  cinereous ;  belly  and  vent  brownifh.  Noftrils  round¬ 
ed,  fmall  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  five  or  fix 
black  briftles ;  four  middle  tail-feathers  brown,  the  reft 
within  white  at  the  tip,  all  two  inches  long;  legs  fhort ; 
claws  ftrong,  brown.  Inhabits  North  America  ;  near  eight 
inches  long. 

44.  Lanius  pileatus,  the  black-capped  fhrike :  head 
black,  crefted  ;  body  cinereous  ;  throat  and  breaft  black  ; 
wing-coverts  barred  with  white  ;  tail  tipped  with  white. 
Female  without  creft  ;  crown  blackifn  ;  throat  and  breaft 
cinereous.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  fix  inches  long. 

45.  Lanius  viridis,  the  green  fhrike:  upper  furface  dull 
green,  under  white  ;  tail  black.  Wings  long,  as  in  the 
leucorhynchus  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  dulky  green, 
the  reft  black  at  the  outer  edge  ;  legs  and  claws  black. 
Inhabits  Madagafcar:  length  near  fix  inches. 

46.  Lanius  leucocephalus,  the  white-headed  fhrike : 
head  white  ;  the  upper  fide  of  the  body  greenifh-black, 
beneath  black;  the  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  lead-coloured. 
It  is  eight  inches  long. 

47.  Lanius Dominicanus,  the  Dominican  fhrike :  black; 
bill  and  rump  white.  The  Dominican  fhrike  is  bigger 
than  a  fparrow,  and  rather  longer.  The  bill  is  greyifh, 
conical,  and  ftrong;  the  bafe  belet  with  briftles,  pointing 
forwards  ;  the  head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
are  black  5  the  belly  and  rump  white;  the  wings  reach 
near  an  inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  thighs 
are  black.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  is  a 
bold  courageous  bird  ;  it  flies  with  great  rapidity,  fre¬ 
quently  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  fwallow.  It  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom,  though  much  bigger,  it 
bids  defiance,  and  even  provokes  to  combat ;  the  battle 
often  lafts  half  an  hour,  and  generally  ends  with  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  raven  ;  rather,  perhaps,  from  being  teafed  out 
than  much  injured  by  its  little  enemy. 

48.  Lanius  Panayenfis,  the  Panay  fhrike  :  bill  and  legs 
black  ;  head,  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  red  ;  crown,  wings, 
and  tail,  brown  ;  irides  fiery.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Pa¬ 
nay  ;  feven  inches  long. 

49.  Lanius  albus,  the  white  fhrike  :  white  ;  bill,  tail, 
legs,  and  greater  part  of  the  wings,  black.  Primary  quill- 
feathers  with  a  white  band.  Inhabits  Panay  ;  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  laft. 

50.  Lanius  varius,  the  white-fhouldered  fhrike  :  body- 
above  afhy-brown  ;  chin  and  breaft  yellow-buff ;  belly, 
rump,  and  vent,  dirty  brownifh  white;  inter-fcapulars 
white  ;  tail  and  wings  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black  ;  front 
and  cheeks  with  paler  fpots.  Inhabits  Brafil. 

51.  Lanius  ncevius,  the  fpotted  flirike  :  body  above 
black,  beneath  cinereous;  all  the  wing-coverts  with  an 
oblong  white  fpot.  Bill  and  legs  black  ;  fome  of  the  fea¬ 
thers  on  the  fore-part  of  the  back  tipt  with  white  ;  quiil- 
feathers  edged  with  white  ;  tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip. 
Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  fix  inches  long. 

52.  Lanius  obfcurus,  the  duficy  fhrike  :  body  above 
duiky-black,  beneath  white ;  over  each  eye  a  white  line. 
Bill  horn-colour ;  wings  and  tail  more  dufky  than  the 
body;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  America;  fize  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

53.  Lanius  fulcus,  the brdwn  flirike:  body  above  brown  j 
beneath  white;  lores,  tips  of  the  fecondary  quill-feathers, 
and  edges  of  the  primary,  yellowifh.  Bill  horn-colour, 
black  at  the  tip  5  legs  black. 
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515..  Lauras  ruber,  the  argus  fhrike  ;  red  ;  wings  and 
tail  with  eye-like  fpots,  black  at  the  tips.  Inhabits  Suri¬ 
nam. 

55.  Lanius  Americanus,  the  black-crowned  fhrike: 
black  ;  fpot  on  the  firft  quill-feathers,  cheeks  and  chin, 
■white;  breaft  and  belly  cinereous.  Tail  long;  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  reft  white  at  the  tip  ;  primary  quill- 
feathers  with  a  white  fpot ;  the  ridge  of  each  wing  with 
a  white  fpot.  Inhabits  North  America. 

56.  Lanius  minor,  the  Italian  fhrike  :  cinereous  ;  chin 
■white;  bread  and  belly  rofy  ;  front,  line  over  the  eyes, 
and  tail,  black.  Quill  feathers  black,  the  primary  with  a 
white  fpot  near  the  bafe,  the  fecondary  white  at  the  tip  ; 
outer  tail-feathers  white.  Inhabits  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ruf- 
fia  ;  refembles  the  nengeia. 

57.  Lanius  Natka,  the  Nootka  fhrike:  tail  rounded; 
body  above  black,  beneath  white;  crown  black;  collar 
white.  Bill  and  legs  black  ;  above  the  eyes  a  white  line 
reaching  to  the  nape,  and  a  black  one  beneath  the  nape  ; 
frnaller  wing-coverts  black,  greater  white;  fil'd  quill-fea¬ 
thers  dufky  edged  .  with  yellowifh-brown,  the.  fecondary 
black  edged  and  tipt  with  white;  tail-feathers  black,  the 
four  outer  white  at  the  tips.  Inhabits  Nootka  Sound; 
feven  inches  long. 

.  58.  Lanius  melanocephalus,  the  black-headed  fhrike: 
bill,  head,  and  chin,  black;  body  olive,  beneath  paler; 
tail  with  a  broad  black  band,  yeilow  at  the  tip.  Legs 
duiky.  Inhabits  the  Sandwich  Ifles  ;  fix  inches  long. 

.  59.  Lanius  brachyurus,  the  fhort-tailed  fhrike:  top  of 
the  head  rudy-grey  ;  eyebrows  white  ;  a  black  band  from 
between  the  eyes  to  the  ears  ;  body  above  afhy-grey,  be¬ 
neath  yellowifh-white  ;  tail  rounded.  Rump  rudyifh  ; 
chin  and  vent  nearly  white  ;  wings  blackifh,  the  coverts 
grey  at  the  tip;  tail-feathers  ten,  brown-grey,  and  except 
the  middle  ones  white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Hungary;  fize 
of  L.  colluricr. 

60.  Lanius  boulboul,  the  boulboul :  black;  bread  and 
belly  tinged  with  afh ;  wings  brown,  with  two  white  bands. 
Bill  and  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  India  ;  fize  of  a  field-fare. 

61.  Lanius  phoenicurus,  the  rufous-tailed  fhrike:  body 
above  reddifh-grey,  beneath  yellovvifii  white;  tail  long, 
rounded,  and  with  the  rump  bright  red  ;  orbits  eroded 
with  a  black  band.  Inhabits  rocky  places  on  the  river 
Onon  ;  fize  of  the  preceding. 

62.  Lanius  doliatus,  the  pied  fhrike:  tail  rounded;  body 
varied  with  black  and  white  lines.  This  fmall  fpecies  is 
from  Cayenne.  It  is  about  fix  inches  and  a  half  long. 
Th*  top  of  the  head  is  black,  fo  are  the  wings  and  tail  ; 
the  wing-coverts  the  fame,  with  a  white  fpot  at  the  tip  of 
each  feather.  The  large  quills  are  bordered  exteriorly 
with  a  white  line,  which  becomes  broader  on  the  outer 
ones.  The  two  mid-quills  are  tipped  with  white;  fo  are 
the  reft,  but  the  fpot  is  more  apparent  as  the  quills  be¬ 
come  iliorter  on  each  fide ;  and  the  two  laft  and  fhorteft 
on  each  fide  have  another  white  fpot  in  the  middle  of  their 
exterior  barbs  ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  have  a  white  fpot 
alfo.  The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  flate-colour  above,  whiter 
underneath;  the  fmall  under  wing-coverts  are  white.  The 
bill  and  feet  are  blackifh  ;  the  nails  yellowifh  brown, 

63.  Lanius  Cayanus  ruber,  the  Cayenne  red  fhrike: 
this  bird  was  alfo  imported  by  Vaillant  from  Cayenne.  It 
5s  fomewhat  ftouter  than  the  preceding,  but  fimilar  in 
many  refpefls ;  the  bill,  feet,  and  wings,  are  fliaped  in  the 
fame  manner.  But  Vaillant  decides  it  to  be  a  young  bird, 
■which  had  not  yet  moulted  ;  and  lie  is  doubtful  to  what 
fpecies  it  belongs.  Therefore  the  following  defeription 
may  fer.ve  as  a  guide  for  fome  future  naturalift  who  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  farther  inquiries  on  the 
fpot  where  it  inhabits.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright 
red.  The'  cheeks  and  throat  are  black  variegated  with 
reddifh  white,  forming  fpots  which  extend. into  a  kind  of 
necklace.  The  fame  colours  prevail  between  the  eyes  and 
noftrils,  but  more  obfeurely  varied.  The.  mantle,  fcapu- 
lars,  wing-coverts,  and  outer  barbs  of  the  lateral  vving- 
qnills,  are  of  a  lighter  red  than  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the 
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large  primary  wing-quills  are  3lfo  fainter;  and  all  their 
inner  barbs  are  black  in  the  middle,  edged  with  red  in  a 
zig-zag  direction  the  whole  length.  The  rump  and  up¬ 
per  tail-coverts  are  furniflied  with  fine  filky  feathers  of  a 
pale  red,  which  grows  lighter  {till  on  the  breaft,  Tides,  and 
under  tail-coverts.  The  tail  itfelf  is  dark  red  ;  it  has  a 
taper  form,  from  the  two  outer  quills  on  each  fide  being 
fhorter  than  the  reft.  The  wings  when  at  reft  extend 
About  half  way  down  the  tail.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails, 
are  Alining  black  like  horn.  The  colour  of  the  eyes  cotild 
not  be  determined  from  the  prepared  fpecimen.  This  and 
the  preceding  are  fhown  together  on  Plate  III. 

64.  Lanius  jocofus,  the  jocofe  fhrike :  tail  rounded; 
body  grey;  lower  eyelid  purple;  vent  blood-red.  The 
bill  is  blackifh,  rather  ftraighter  than  in  rnoft  of  the  ge¬ 
nus,  and  furniflied  only  with  a  very  fine  notch  near  the 
tip  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  except  fome  long 
brown  feathers,  which  form  a  kind  of  creft ;  the  Tides  of 
the  head,  threat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ; 
from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  con¬ 
tinued  backwards ;  and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of 
lively  red.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown  ;  the 
under  parts,  dirty  white ;  the  vent,  role-colour;  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  brealt  there  is  a  kind  of  a 
brown  band  ;  the  quills  air  brown  ;  the  tail  is  greatly 
wedge-ftiaped,  and  in  colour  brown,  except  the  four  outer 
feathers  on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips  ;  the  legs  and 
claws  are  black.  This  is  a  Cliinefe  bird,  and  called  in 
thofe  parts  by  the  name  of  kowkai-hon.  It  feeds  upon  rice, 
and  infefts,  particularly  cockroaches.  Length  feven  inches 
and  a  half. 

65.  Lanius  infauftus,  the  rock-fiirike  :  tail  rounded. 
The  bill  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  blackifti  ;  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  dark  afh-colour,  marked  with  fmall  ru¬ 
fous  fpots  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hack  is  dark  brown; 
the  lower  much  paler,  inclining  to  afh,  efpecially  towards 
the  tail;  the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  duiky,  with  pale 
margins ;  the  breaft,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white  and  other* 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  three  inches  in  length  ;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous  ;  the  legs  are 
blackifti.  This  is  the  defeription  of  the  female.  The 
male  is  faid  to  differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a 
brighter  colour.  This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Italy  on  the  one  hand  to  Ruflia  on  the 
other  ;  and  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  the  Al¬ 
pine  Mountains,  thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuch-like  places. 
The  manners  of  this  bird  feem  difputed.  Bulfon  fays 
that  it  perches  on  a  high  ftone,  and  as  foon  as  a  rnarkf- 
man  appears  with  his  gun  removes  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ;  which  renders  this 
fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and  Linnaeus,  on 
the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attending  the  tra¬ 
veller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed  on  his  feraps. 
It  lias  an  agreeable  note,  approaching  to  that  of  a  liedge- 
fparrow,  and  will  alfo  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It 
makes  its  neft  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  &c.  hiding 
it  with  great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
young  with  wc  mis  and  infects.  This  bird  lias  been  by 
different  authors  placed  in  the  genera  Corvus,  Motacilla, 
and  Turdus.  Length  eight  inches. 

66.  Lanius  fauftus,  the  white-wreathed  fhrike  :  tail  and 
wings  rounded;  body  grey,  beneath  rufty;  a  white  line 
behind  the  eyes.  About  the  fize  of  a  common  thrufti. 
The  bill  is  pale;  the  wing-quills  brownifh,  with  grey 
edges,  which  are  crofted  with  numerous  flender  browa 
lines;  the  tail  is  brown  ;  and  eroded  with  numerous  bars 
of  darker  brown  ;  legs  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  zvhommaf. 
It  may  be  obferved,  among  others,  in  Chinefe  paper-hang¬ 
ings,  where  the  white  line  feems.to  encompafs  the  back 
part  of  the  head  like  a  wreath. 

67.  Lanius  pious,  the  magpie-fhrike  :  this  is  a  ftroug 
butcher-bird,  and  one  of  thofe  which  might  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  interval  between  the  genera  pf. Corvus  and 
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Lanius>  Tt  lias  the  fame  kind  of  beak  with  the  excubitor>, 
but  the  feet  are  longer ;,  and  the  body  is  Ihorterand  thicker 
than  the  fhrikes  in  general.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pretty 
little  magpie,  but  for  the  bill,  which  is  longer,  narrower, 
and  very  evidently  hooked  on  each  fide,  a  mark  belong¬ 
ing  to  many  birds,  hut  particularly  to  the  fhrikes.  This 
fpecies,  which  Vaillant  calls  pie-griecl/e  rouJJs  a  plajlron  blanc, 
the  red  fhrike  with  a  white  pad,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
blackbird.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  mantle,  fca- 
pulars,  back,  and  wings,  are  of  a  dull  black  without  any 
glol's;  the  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  flernum,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  feathers  of  the  brighteft  red,  relieved  by  a 
femi-annular  broad  ftripe  of  white  which  covers  the  breaft 
from  wing  to  vying;  this  is  what  Vaillant  calls  plajlron,  as 
it  is  placed  in  the  fituation  of  that  fluffed  plaftron  or  pad 
which  fencers  ufe  in  pradifing  to  receive  the  tlirufts.;  a 
red  ftroke,  which  is  continued  along  the  two  middle  quills 
of  each  wing,  runs  lengthwife  upon  this  white  fpot.  How¬ 
ever,  this  ltroke  itfelf  was  white  in  two  out  of  four  which 
Vaillant  examined,  and  he  fuppofes  they  might  have  been 
the  females.  The  lower  belly,  and  under  wing-eoverts, 
are  of  a  light  fawn-colour.  A  white  ftripe  borders  the 
check  and  lower  mandible  on  each  fide.  The  tail  is  very 
much  tapered,  (etagee;)  it  con  lifts  of  ten  feathers,  of  a 
bright  red  on  the  furface,  and  fainter  underneath  ;  but 
the  quills  or  ftems  are  white  through  the  whole  of  their 
length.  The  bill,  feet,  and  nails,  are  black.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecies  is  faid  to  come  from  the  South-Sea  iflands; 
and  is  correctly  fhown  on  Plate  IV.  fig.  5. 

68.  Lanius  durus,  the  iron-bill:  the  beak  of  this  bird 
is  extremely  large  and  thick  ;  hence  the  name  of  bee  de  fer 
given  it  by  Vaillant;  the  upper  mandible  is  convex; 
broad  at  its  origin,  and  ending  in  a  blunt  point ;  the  lower 
mandible  is  even.  The  head  is  round,  of  a  fize  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  bill  ;  it  has  a  curious  long  tuft  of  irregular 
feathers  almoft  upright,  but  rather  bending  forward.  The 
neck  is  thick,  the  body  flout  and  bulky.  The  feet  are 
ftrong,  armed  with  crooked  claws  ;  the  wings,  when  fold¬ 
ed  in,  reach  below  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  confifts 
of  ten  quills  a  little  tapering,  fo  as  to  have  fomewhat  of  a 
rounded  form.  The  tongue  is  fmall,  of  a  triangular  fliape, 
and  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  our  blackbird;  but 
ftouter.  The  greater  part  of  the  plumage  is  black.  The 
throat  is  of  a  bright  red,  with  Tome  yellow  ftreaks  below  ; 
thefe  feathers  are  fliff  and  hard.  The  middle  of  the  body 
is  crofted  by  a  broad  band  of  yellow,  ftreaked  with  red  in 
the  middle,  and  dotted  with  black  on  the  fides.  The 
rump  and  tail-coverts  are  of  a  greenilh-yellow.  The  mid- 
quills  of  the  wings  are  partly  white  on  their  outer  barbs  ; 
fo  that,  when  the  wing  is  fpread,  the  white  appears  in  re¬ 
gular  lines.  The  reft  of  the  plumage,  including  the  tuft, 
is  black.  The  longeft  feathers  of  the  tuft  rife  near  four 
inches,  and  are  excavated  or  grooved.  The  bill  is  ferru¬ 
ginous  grey;  the  nails  are  black  ;  feet  and  legs  bluilh. 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  not  known  ;  its  fhort  tongue 
would  make  us  fuppofe  it  lives  on  infeds.  It  was  brought 
from  the  South-Sea  iflands.  Vaillant  is  of  opinion  that  it 
forms  a  diftind  genus,  of  which  this  fpecies  only  is  at  pre- 
fent  known,  though  probably  there  are  many  more  in  the 
lame  country.  If  it  ftiould  hereafter  be  afiumed  as  a  ge¬ 
nus,  it  would  naturally  be  placed  between  the  fhrikes  and 
the  barbets. 

69.  Lanius  Geoffroyi,  the  Geoffroy’s  fhrike:  this  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecies  was  brought  by  Geoffroy  Villeneuve  from  Se¬ 
negal,  among  other  curiofities  which  that  ingenious  young 
naturalift  colleded  in  Africa.  It  is  called  “tufted  Sene¬ 
gal  fhrike”  in  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Paris. 
Yet  Vaillant  afterts  that  it  is  not  a  fhrike,  and  that  it  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  from  that  genus  of  birds  in  its  modes  of 
living.  He  doubts  not  but  they  are  gregarious,  (which 
the  fhrikes  never  are;)  and  that  they  feek  their  food  in 
rooift  grounds,  which  they  eafily  penetrate  with  their  bill; 
as  in  all  thefe  birds  which  he  examined  he  found  earth 
adhering  to  the  bill;  Till  a  new  clafiification  lhall  be 
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made,  we  have  thought  it  beft  to  place  it  here.  The  notch 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible  might  occafion  it  to  be 
placed  among  the  fhrikes;  but  the  general  fhape  of.  the- 
bill  will  not  juftify  this,  nor  will  the  following  deferip- 
tion.  A  broad  flafhed  eyelid  runs  all  round  the  eye.  Part 
of  the  feathers  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  brittle  up, 
while  others,  ftretch  forward,  covering  the  noftrils  entirely, 
and  great  part  of  the  bill.  The  head  is  ornamented  with 
a  foft  tuft  falling  down  behind,  which  no  doubt  the  bird 
can  ered  at  pleafure.  The  tail  is  fquare  ;  the  wings  about 
half  its  length.  The  tuft,  bill-feathers,  and  cheeks,  are 
pure  white.  The  head,  and  feathers  about  the  ears,  are 
ferruginous  grey  inclining  to  black.  Below  this,  the  hind 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  breaft,  fides,  belly, 
the  inner  wing-coverts,  and  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  as 
white  as  fnow.  The  mantle,  fcapulars,  and  wings,  are 
black,  and  in  certain  poiitions  appear  of  a  bluifli  glofs. 
The  two  outer  quills  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  are  entirely 
white  ;  the  third  is  black  at  its  origin  ;  and  the  reft  have 
fucceftively  more  black  and  lefs  white  as  they  approach- 
the  middle.  The  bill  is  black ;  eyelids,  legs,  feet,  and 
nails,  yellow.  This  bird  is  the  fize- of  our  tlirufh.  The 
female  is  about  a  fixth  part  finaller,  and  the  tuft  is  lefs  j 
the  white  rather  inclining  to  afh-colour,  and  the  eyelids 
not  fo  broad.  Vaillant  has  alfo  deferibed  and  figured  the 
young  bird  ;  the  tuft  is  very  fmall”;  the  mantle  and  fca- 
pulary  feathers  are  tipped  with  brown  ;  the  white  parts 
were  moftly  cinereous  ;  and  the  eyelids  do  not  appear. 

LANK,  adj.  [ lancke ,  Dut.]  Loofe;  not  filled  up;  not 
ftiffened  out;  not  fat;  not  plump;  flender. — We  let  down 
into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder  well  tied  at  the  neck, 
but  very  lank ,  as  not  containing  above  a  pint  of  air,  but 
capable  of  containing  ten  times  as  much.  Boyle. 

Moift  earth  produces  corn  and  grafs,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 

Let  not  my  land  fo  large  a  promife  boaft, 

Left  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  Item  be  loft.  Dryden , 

Milton  feems  to  ufe  this  word  for  faint,  languid: 

Pie,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear’d  her  lank  head. 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nedar’d  lavers  ftrew’d  with  afphodil.  Milton. 

LANKA'YT,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ce¬ 
lebes.  Lat.  4.  57.  S.  Ion.  119.  12.  E. 

LANKE,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  forty-five  miles  in 
circumference  :  forty  miles  north  of  Darmadijira. 

LANK'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anfpach  :  five  miles  north -north-eaft  of  Maynbern- 
heim. 

LANK'NESS,  f.  Want  of  plumpnefs. 

LAN'KU-TOU7,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Yun-nan  :  1102  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  27. 
25.  N.  Ion.  100.  45.  E. 

LANK'WATT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Grofs  La- 
ber:  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kelheim,  and  twenty-fix 
eaft  of  Ingolftadt. 

LANMEU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Finifterre:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Morlaix,  and  eleven 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon. 

LAN'NAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  An- 
gsrmannland  :  thirty-five  miles  north-welt  of  Hernofand. 

LAN'NER,  f.  [lanier ,  Fr.  lannarius,  Lat.]  A  fpecies  of 
hawk.  See  Falco,  vol.  vii.  p.  190. 

LAN'NILlS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Finifterre:  ten  miles  north  of  Brelt,  and  eight  weft  of 
Lefneven. 

LAN'NION,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  North  C’oalt:  3^  polls 
nprth-weft  of  Guingamp,  and  64^  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48. 
44.  N.  Ion.  3.  22.  W. 

L ANNOY7,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North.  A  party  of  the  French  were  defeated  at  this  place 
by  the  duke  of  York  in  the  year  1794:  fix  miies  eaft- 
north-ealt  of  Lille,  and  eight  north- welt  of  Tournay. 

LANN'STROFF, 
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LANN'STROFF,  a  town  of  France,  lit  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di  ft  riff 
of  Thionville.  The  place  contains  338,  and  the  canton 
13,615,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  307I  kiliometres,  in 
forty-four  communes. 

LA'NO,  a  lake  of  the  ifland  of  Mindanao;  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles. broad,  and  about  fixty  miles  round. 

LANO'CLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Nyevre  :  twelve'  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Decize. 

LA'NON,  a  village  in  Carmarthenfhire;  with  a  fair  on 
the  10th  of  December. 

LANOUAI'LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Nontron.  The  place  contains  4.58,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  9581,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  235  kiliometres, 
in  ten  communes. 

LANPEN'CKEN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Culm:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Strafburg. 

LANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere:  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Grenoble. 

LANS-LE-BOU'RG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne.  The  place  contains  874, 
and  the  canton  4675,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  742^ 
kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

LAN'SARD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
Zanderan,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Cafpian  Sea :  ten  miles  weft 
of  Fehrabad. 

LANSAR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault:  nine  miles  weft  of  Montpellier. 

LANSA'WEL,  a  village  in  Carmarthenfhire,  South 
Wales,  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Carmarthen  ;  it 
has  fairs  on  the  firft  Friday  after  May  12,  July  26,  and 
Oftober  23. 

LANS'BERG  (Philip),  a  Dutch  proteftant  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  born  in  Zealand  in  the  year  1561. 
He  officiated  as  minifter  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1586;  and 
was  afterwards,  for  feveral  years,  fettled  in  the  fame  ca¬ 
pacity  at  Goes  in  Zealand.  Towards  the  end  of  his  days, 
his  growing  infirmities  rendered  it  necefiary  that  he  fhould 
be  difcharged  from  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  func¬ 
tions;  when  he  retired  to  Middleburg,  where  he  died  in 
1632,  about  the  age  of  feventy-one.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Chronologiae  Sacras,  Lib.  VI.  1626.  2.  Progym- 

nafmata  Altronomiae  reftitutae,  1629.  3.  Uranometriae, 

Lib.  III.  1631.  4.  Triangulorum  Geometricorum,  Lib. 

IV.  1631.  5.  Commentationes  in  Motum  Terras  diurnum 

et  annuuni,  et  in  verum  Afpeiflabilis  Cceli  Typum.  In 
the  work  laft-mentioned,  he  declares  himfelf  openly  for 
Copernicus’s  opinion,  and  even  pretends  to  improve  it. 
This  work  was  compofed  in  Dutch  ;  but,  it  was  tranflated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  in  the  year  1630.  It  was  attacked 
by  Fromond,  a  doftor  of  Louvain,  whom  Lanfberg  did 
not  live  to  anfwer.  That  talk,  however,  was  undertaken 
by  a  fon  of  his,  a  phyfician  ;  who,  in  1635,  publifhed  a 
defence  of  his  father’s  work,  under  the  title  of  “  Jacobii 
Lanfbergii  Medicinas  Doftoris  Apologia  pro  Commenta- 
tionibus,  &c.”  The  works  of  Philip  Lanfberg  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  printed  in  folio,  at  Middleburg,  in 
1663.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

LANS'DOWN,  an  extenfive  plain  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  troops  of  Charles  I.  under  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  the  parliament-forces  under  fir  William  Waller,  in 
1643.  A  monument  was  erefted  on  the  fpot  by  lord 
LanfdoWn,  grandfon  to  fir  Bevil  Granville,  who  fell  that 
day.  The  plain  is  now  enclofed  :  four  miles  north  of 
Bath. 

LAN'SERD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea:  ten  miles  weft 
of  Fehrabad. 

LAN'SINBURGH,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
theprovince  of  New  York,  formerly  called  New  City,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  River,  eppofite  the  fouth 
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branch  of  the  Mohawk  :  126  miles  north  of  New'  York. 
Lat.  42.  46.  N.  Ion.  73.  34.  W. 

LANS'MANS,  a  town  of  Norway:  116  miles  north  of 
Bergen. 

LAN'SPERG  (John),  on  account  of  his  virtues  fur- 
named  the  JuJI,  and  an  author  whofe  writings  are  much 
efteemed  by  pious  catholics,  was  a  native  of  Lanfperg 
in  Bavaria,  and  flourilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Cologne, 
where  he  embraced  the  religious  profetlion  among  the 
Carthufian  monks  in  the  year  1509.  Afterwards  he  was 
elected  prior  of  a  monaltery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Juliers.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zealous  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  converts  from  the  proteftant  perfuafion  to 
the  catholic  faith,  and  to  confirm  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  a  fteady  adherence  to  its  doftrine  and 
difcipline.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  Paraphrafes, 
Sermons,  and  devotional  treatifes,  which  were  collected 
together,  and  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1693,  in  5  volumes 
4to.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1539.  Moreri. 

LAN'SQUENET,  f.  [lance  and  knecht,  Dut.J  A  corn* 
moil  foot-foldier.  A  game  at  cards,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  lanf quenets ,  ocWght  German  troops  employed  by  the 
kings  of  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  played 
at  by  any  number  of  people,  though  a  fingle  pack  of  cards 
is  ufed  during  the  deal.  The  denier,  who  pofleffes  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  fhuffles  the  cards,  and,  after  they  have  been  cut 
by  another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  ^on  his  left 
liand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a  fourth 
that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company,  which  is 
called  the  rejouijfance.  On  this  card  any  or  all  the  company, 
the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their  money,  which  the 
dealer  is  compelled  to  anfwer.  The  dealer  continues 
turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of  a  fort 
come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces,  two  deuces,  &c.  which, 
to  prevent  miftakes,  or  their  being  confidered  as  fingle 
cards,  he  places  on  each  fide  of  his  own  card ;  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  two,  three,  or  the  fourth  fort,  of  a  card  come  up, 
he  invariably  places  them,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each 
fide  of  his  own  card.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take 
and  put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer’s 
card  fiiould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two  hand-cards 
which  he  firft  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand:  thus  he  conti¬ 
nues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards  or  his  own. 
Whilft  the  dealer’s  own  card  remains  undrawn,  he  wins; 
and  whichever  card  is  turned  up  firft,  lofes.  If  he  deals  out 
the  two  cards  on  his  left  hand,  which  are  ftvled  the  hand- 
cards,  before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal  again.  This 
advantage  amounts  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted 
from  lofing  when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own 
immediately  after  he  lias  turned  up  one  for  himfelf.  Lan- 
fquenet  is  often  played  without  the  rejouijfance,  the  dealer 
giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put  their  money 
upon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing  only  two  cards, 
one  for  the  company  and  the  other  for  the  dealer.  It 
fhould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  a  limitation  is  generally 
fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  or  number 
of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond  which  the  dealer 
is  not  obliged  to  anfwer. 

LAN'TA,  or  Len'ta,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Touloufe, 
and  feventeen  weft-north- weft  of  Revel. 

LAN'TAB-LEP'TEN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
China,  near  the  harbour  of  Macao. 

LANTA'NA,  f.  [a  lentorc,  Lat.  from  the  pliahlenefs  of 
the  branches.]  American  Viburnum  ;  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  ana iolpermia,  natural 
order  of  perfonatre,  (vitices,  jfujf.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  very.fhort,  con¬ 
verging,  obfcurely  four-toolheu,  tubular.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  nearly  equal;  tube  cylindric,  llender,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  rather  oblique  ;  border  flat,  unequally  four- 
cleft,  obtufe.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  very  fmall,  placed 
3  'in 
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in  the  mid  ft  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  very  (lender,  of 
•which  two  are  a  little  higher;  antheras  roundifh.  Piftillum  : 
.germ  roundifh  ;  ftyle  filiform,  fhort  j  ftigma  refrafted, 
(harp  downwards  like  a  hook,  and  as  it  were  obliquely 
growing  to  the  tip  of  the  ftyle.  Pericarpium  :  drupe 
roundilh,  one-celled.  Seed:  nut  round-pyramidal,  three- 
celled  ;  the  lowed  cell  fterile  •  kernels  folitary  oblong  — 
■EJfential  Char  after.  Calyx  obfcurely  four-toothed  ;  ftigma 
hook-refrafted ;  drupe  with  a  two-celled  nucleus. 

Thefe  are  moftly  fhrubs,  very  few  being  herbaceous. 
The  branches  are  quadrangular.  The  leaves  oppofite  by 
pairs,  except  in  a  few  cafes,  where  there  are  three  or  four 
together;  ovate  and  wrinkled.  Flowers  aggregate  in  ax¬ 
illary  ana  peduncled  heads;  each  flower  brafted. 

Species,  i.  Lantana  mifla,  various-flowered  lantana,  or 
American  viburnum:  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acute,  hairy; 
fem  prickly  at  bottom  ;  flowers  in  roundifh  heads,  braftes 
lanceolate.  This  is  about  five  feet  in  height.  Trunk 
round  or  roundifh,  with  an  afli-coloured  bark;  branches 
at  top,  fev-eral,  fiiort,  afb-coloured  ;  and  from  thefe  feverr.l 
others,  a  long  fpan  or  a  foot  in  length,  quadrangular, 
green,  hairy.  Leaves  refembling  t'nofe  of  L.  album  ; 
above  bright  green,  and  fomewhat  fhining;  beneath  pa¬ 
ler,  deeply  notched,  much  wrinkled,  and  very  rugged. 
Whilft  the  flower  is  yet  clofed,  the  lower. part  of  the  bor¬ 
der  appears  of  a  pale  red  ;  when  it  opens,  the  tube  and 
upper  part  of  the  border  are  fafl’ron-coioured,  but  become 
reddifh,  and  finally  dark-red  ;  this  change  of  colour  be¬ 
gins  from  the  circumference,  and  finifhes  in  the  centre. 
Hence,  the  flowers  in  an  umbel  not  being  all  opened  at 
once,  the  middle  appears  of  a  faffron  yellow,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  red  colour.  From  this  change  of  colour 
and  diverfity  in  the  fame  umbel,  this  plant  has  obtained 
the  name  of  mijla,  or  mixed.  It  differs  from  L.  aurea  in 
the  leaves  not  being  elliptic  but  acuminate,  not  (lightly 
but  deeply  crenate,  not  even  but  much  wrinkled,  not  dark 
green  and  fhining  very  much,  but  pale  green.  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  that  only  change  from  a  golden  to  a  faffron  colour; 
■whereas  thefe  change  from  a  faffron  colour  to  a  dark  red. 
Native  of  America.  Cultivated  in  the  Eltliam  garden 
before  1732. 

2.  Lantana  trifolia,  or  three-leaved  lantana:  leaves  tern 
or  quatern,  elliptic,  ferrate,  wrinkled  above,  villofe  be¬ 
neath  ;  Item  unarmed,  fpikes  oblong,  imbricated.  Stem 
fhrubby,  branched,  round,  rugged  ;  branches  upright, 
round,  rugged.  Linnaeus  doubts  whetherthis  befpecifically 
diftinft  from  L.  annua,  and  Medicus  does  not  fettle  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is  clear  however  that  this  is  a  fhrub.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced  before  1733,  by  William 
Houftoun,  M.D.  from  the  Havannah.  His  fpecimen  is 
in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  Miller  fays,  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flow¬ 
ers,  and  leaves  not  quite  fo  round,  entire  on  the  edge. 

3.  Lantana  viburnoides :  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  lanceo¬ 
late;  ftem  unarmed;  flowers  in  headed  fpikes,  involucres 
lanceolate.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  hairy  rugged  branches. 
Native  of  Arabia,  on  Mount  Barah. 

4.  Lantana  annua,  or  annual  lantana:  leaves  oppofite 
and  tern,  cordate  rugged  ;  ftem  unarmed,  fpikes  oblong. 
Stern  hifpid,  quadrangular,  ftriated,  fomewhat  woody. 
Leaves,cordate,  rugged,  petioled,  oppofite,  but  fometimes 
three  together.  Corollas  flefh-coloured,  with  a  yellow 
throat,  not  changeable;  fruits  purple.  Reichard  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  plant  deferibed  by  Medicus  (p.  222.) 
under  the  name  of  L.  trifolia,  is  this  fpecies.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  rifing  with  a  ffrong  upright  rough  ftalk,  near 
three  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  two  orthree 
ereft  branches.  Leaves  ferrate,  by  fours  at  each  joint,  a 
little  woolly  on  their  under  fide.  Peduncles  by  pairs  or 
three  at  a  joint,  from  two  to  three  inches' long,  fuftaining 
a- thick  fpike  of  large  purple  flowers;  which  are  fucceeded 
by  large,  purple,  fucculent,  eatable,  berries.  Sent  by  Dr. 
Houftoun  before  1733  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  received  fince 
from  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica.  Mr.  Miller’s  fpecimen  is 
^.n  the  JBankfian  Herbarium. 


5.  Lantana  ftrifla,  or  narrow  lantana:  leaves  oppofite, 
oblong  lanceolate,  acute;  ftem  unarmed,  heads  roundifh, 
braftes  ovate-lanceolate,  fquarrofe.  Stem  fquare.  Leaves 
very  long  and  narrow,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  toothed,  of  a 
dark  colour  above,  whirifh  underneath,  on  their  furface 
like  tliofe  of  fage,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  on  Mount  Diablo.  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds 
to  Mr.  Miller  in  1730.  The  fpecimen  is  in  the  Bankfian 
Herbarium. 

6.  Lantana  radula,  or  jagged  lantana  :  leaves  oppofite, 
ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  wrinkled,  rough;  hirfute  beneath; 
ftem  almoft  unarmed,  rough,  heads  oblong,  braftes  ovate, 
acute.  This  is  a  fhrub,  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
has  its  trivial  name  from  the  extreme  ruggednefs  of  the 
leaves. 

7.  Lantana  camara,  or  various-coloured  lantana:  leaves 
oppofite,  ftem  unarmed,  branched  ;  flowers  headed-um- 
belled  leaflets. '  Stem  fhrubby,  a  fathom  in  height,  angu¬ 
lar,  fomewhat  rugged.  Medicus  doubted  whether  this 
were  different  from  L.  mifta  or  not;  but,  after  three  years 
fcrupulous  obfervation,  he  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
from  the  difference  in  the  leaves  and  colour  of  the  flow¬ 
ers.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies;  cultivated  in  1691,  in 
the-royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court;  flowers  from  April 
to  September. 

8.  Lantana  odorata,  or  fweet-feented  lantana  :  leaves 
oppofite  and  tern  elliptic,  wrinkled;  ftem  unarmed,  heads 
fquarrofe,  braftes  lanceolate  ;  peduncles  (hotter  than  the 
leaf.  Leaves  very  much  wrinkled.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies  :  flowers  from  May  to  November. 

9.  Lantana  refta,  or  upright  lantana:  leaves  oppofite, 
oval,  wrinkled  ;  ftem  unarmed,  heads  fquarrofe,  braftes 
oblong,  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaf.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers 
from  -June  to  Auguft. 

10.  Lantana  involucrata,  or  round-leaved  lantana:  leaves 
oppofite  and  tern,  rhomb-ovate,  blunt,  wrinkled,  tomen- 
tofe;  ftem  unarmed,  heads  fquarrofe,  braftes  ovate.  Stem 
round,  woody,  branched,  fcarcely  hairy.  Flowers  of  the 
fame  colour  as  in  L.  trifoliata,  but  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  throat  foon  changes  to  white;  and  hence  the  flower  is 
whitifh  with  a  pale  flefh-coloured  margin.  This  fpecies 
agrees  in  many  refpefts  with  L.  trifolia,  as  to  the  flowers; 
but  in  other  refpects  they  differ  more  effentially  ;  for  the 
ftem  of  L.  trifolia  is  fquare  ;  the  leaves  large,  ovate-acu¬ 
minate  or  lanceolate  and  ferrate  ;  whereas  in  L.  involu¬ 
crata  the  Item  is  round  ;  and  the  leaves  fmall,  orbiculate, 
and  fcarcely  crenate.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  it  was  fent  him  from  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr.  Hou¬ 
ftoun  ;  but  his  fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium  is 
marked  Havannah,  1731.  It  was  cultivated  here  earlier, 
viz.  in  1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  July. 

11.  Lantana  meliflsefolia,  or baum-leaved  lantana  :  leaves 
oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  villofe  foft ;  ftem  prickly,  fpikes 
hemifpherical,  braftes  ffiorter  by  half  than  the  tube.  This 
is  lower  than  molt  of  the  others,  being  feldom  more  than 
two  feet  in  height.  Native  of  South  America. 

12.  Lantana  fcabrida,  or  rough  lantana  :  leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  ovate-elliptic  rugged,  ftem  prickly,  fpikes  hemifphe¬ 
rical  ;  bracles  ffiorter  by  half  than  the  tube,  lanceolate 
acute.  Native  of  the  Welt  Indies  ;  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander.  It  flowers  in  September. 

13.  Latana  aculeata,  or  prickly  lantana:  leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  ovate,  fubcordate,  foftifh  underneath  ;  ftem  prickly, 
braftes  of  the  heads  linear- wedge-form.  Stem  ten  feet 
high,  an'inch  and  half  thick,  fquare  from  top  to  bottom, 
armed  with  long,  ftrong,  reflex,  prickles,  or  rather  thorns, 
for  they  cannot  be  torn  off  without  injuring  the  wood. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies;  flowers  from  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  our  (loves  it  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  fends 
out  many  branches.  Leaves  about  ah  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  hairy,  on  fhort  foot- 
fta,lks.  Two  peduncles  arife  from  the  axils,  towards  the 
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ends  of  the  branches,  from  each  joint,  one  on  each  fide; 
they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by 
round i(h  heads  of  flowers;  thofe  on  the  outfide  are  firft  of 
a  bright  red  or  fcarlet,  and  change  to  a  deep  purple  ; 
thofe  in  the  centre  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  change  to 
an  orange  colour. 

14.  Lantana  aurea,  or  golden-flowered  lantana  :  leaves 
X>vate-oblong,  (hining  ;  ftem  obfcurely  quadrangular,  al- 
mo(!  unarmed,  corollas  golden,  changing  to  faffron-co- 
lour.  Stem  feven  feet  high,  at  firft  obfcurely  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  but  afterwards  round,  ftriated,  very  thinly  befet  with 
prickles,  and  not  hairy.  Flower  yellow,  becoming  golden 
and  then  faffron-coloured.  It  differs  from  L.  trifolia  and 
involucrata  in  having  oblong  deciduous  braftes,  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  form  and  fplendour  of  the  leaves ; 
from  L.  meliflaefolia  in  having  the  leaves  fliining,  and 
fcarcely  crenate,  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  dye  and  more 
changeable.  Native  of  the  Bahama  Iflands. 

15.  Lantana  fanguinea,  or  bloody-flowered  lantana: 
leaves  ovate-acuminate;  ftem  quadrangular,  prickly;  co¬ 
rollas  faffron,  changing  to  blood-red.  Stem  fix  feet  high  ; 
the  firft  year  quadrangular,  and  armed  with  many  ftrong 
reflex  prickles ;  after  a  certain  time  the  ftem  becomes 
round  and  unarmed,  but  the  branches  continue  quadran¬ 
gular  and  prickly.  Leaves  wrinkled,  dark  green.  Flow¬ 
ers  before  they  expand  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour;  but 
afterwards  the  tube  only  keeps  this  hue  ;  the  border,  ef- 
pecially  the  upper  furface,  being  faffron-coloured,  then 
fcarlet,  and  finally  the  fame  colour  with  the  tube;  drupe 
fmall,  black.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
other  fpecies  by  the  very  deep  colour  of  the  flower,  and 
the  property  of  lofing  its  fpines.  Something  like  this  hap¬ 
pens  to  L.  mifta  and  camara,  but  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  thefe  by  the  leaves  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is 
the  handfomeft  of  all  the  forts,  and  deferves  to  be  efteemed, 
for  the  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  the  pleafant  though  pow¬ 
erful  fmell,  and  its  flowering  through  the  whole  fummer. 

It  may  perhaps  be  only  a  variety  of  L.  aculeata.  The 
fpecies  have  certainly  been  too  much  multiplied. 

1 6.  Lantana  inermis,  or  unarmed  lantana:  ftem  unarm¬ 
ed  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  alternate;  flowers  in  co¬ 
rymbs.  This  rifes  with  a  flender,  fmooth,  fhrubby,  ftalk, 
about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  quadrangular 
branches  which  grow  ere£h  Leaves  about  two  inches 
Jong,  and  an  inch  broad,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  very  flender,  axillary,  alternate, 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fupporting  fmall  heads 
of  pale  purple  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pur¬ 
ple  berries,  each  having  one  feed.  The  feeds  were  fent 
try  Dr.  Houftoun  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  fince  from  Ja¬ 
maica. 

17.  Lantana  urticaefolia,  or  nettle-leaved  lantana:  ftem 
prickly,  leaves  oblong-cordate,  ferrate,  oppofite  ;  flowers 
in  corymbs.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  branching  ftem 
four  or  five  feet  high.  Flowers  yellow,  in  loafer  bunches 
or  heads  than  the  other  fort.  Sent  from  Vera  Cruz  by 
Dr.  Houftoun  in  1731.  His  fpecimen  is  in  the  Bankfian 
Herbarium.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  different  from  L.  me- 
liffaefolia. 

18.  Lantana  bullata,  orftudded  lantana:  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate,  wrinkled,  alternate;  flowers  in 
heads.  This  rifes  with  a  branching  fhrubby  ftalk  about 
four  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  Leaves 
an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  very  much  veined 
on  their  upper  fide,  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  on  fhort  peduncles,  in  clofe  fmall  heads; 
thefe  are  white,  and  make  little  appearance. 

19.  Lantana  alba,  or  white  lantana:  ftem  unarmed, 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  flowers  in  axillary  feflile  heads.  Stalk 
fhrubby,  flender,  three  or  four  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  flender  fmooth  fquare  branches.  Leaves  fmall,  op¬ 
pofite.  Flowers  axillary,  at  every  joint,  fmall,  white,  in 
clofe  heads  ;  they  come  out  by  pairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
branches.  Sent  by  Dr.  Houftoun  from  Campeachy. 

20.  Lantana  Africana.  See  Spielmannia. 
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it.  Lantana  falvifolia.  See  Budlea  falvifolia,  vol.  iii„- 
p.  490. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  except  the  fourth,  which,  being  an 
annual  plant,  can  only  be  propagated  by  feeds.  They  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  feveral  of  the  forts 
produce  in  England,  and  the  others  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Weft  Indies,  where  there  is  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  thefe  plants  growing  naturally,  than  is  at  prefent 
known  in  Europe;  they  are  all  called  wild J'age  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  but  they  do  not  diftin- 
guifh  the  forts.  Thefe  feeds  fiiould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan  ;  the 
reafon  for  my  advifing  them  to  be  fown  in  pots,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  feeds  frequently  remain  long  in  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  they  vegetate;  therefore,  if  the  plants  ftiould  not  come 
up  the  fame  year,  the  pots  ftiould  be  placed  in  the  ftove 
in  winter,  and  the  following  fpring  plunged  into  a  new 
liot-bed,  which  wfill  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fliade 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  fliould 
have  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  i»p 
with  weak  (talks  ;  afterwards  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  till 
they  have  obtained  ftrength  ;  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  a  dry  ftove,  where  they  may  have 
a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  but  protected,  from 
the  cold.  This  is  neceflary  for  the  young  plants,  which 
(hould  not  the  firft  year  be  expofied  to  the  open  air ;  but 
afterwards  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  the  warmeft  part 
of  fummer,  and  in  winter  placed  upon  (lands  in  the  dry 
ftove,  where  they  will  continue  long  in  flower,  and  many 
of  the  forts  will  ripen  their  feeds  ;  but  in  winter  they 
ftiould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  much  moifture  will  rot 
their  roots.  If  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  beft 
time  for  planting  them  is  in  July,  after  the  plants  have 
been  expofed  to  the  open  air  for  about  a  month,  by  which 
time  the  (hoots  will  be  hardened  fo  as  to  be  out  of  danger 
of  rotting  with  a  little  moifture.  Thefe  cuttings  fliould. 
be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and,  if  they  are  fcreened  from 
the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  will 
be  rooted  in  about  fix  weeks,  when  they  muft  be  hardened 
gradually  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
the  old  plants.  See  Varronia  and  Viburnum. 

LANTARGUR',  a  town  of  Lamjungh :  forty-two  miles 
north  of  Gorkah.  Lat.  29.  5.  N.  Ion.  84.  18.  E. 
LANTCHANG'.  See  Lan-jan,  p.  125. 

LANTENAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or:  fix  miles  weft  of  Dijon. 

LAN'TER,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  rifes  a  little 
to  the  fouth  of  Freudenftatt,  and  runs  into  the  Glatt  three 
miles  north  of  Dornftetten. 

LAN'TER-LOO.  See  Loo. 

LAN'TERDEN,  Salop,  a  liamlet  near  the  conflux  of 
the  rivers  Temd  andColun,  near  Munflow ;  where  are  two 
burrows,  in  which  were  found,  not  long  ago,  burnt  bones 
and  aflies ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  perfect  Roman 
camp,  called  Brandon,  and  a  Britilh  camp,  called  Coxall. 

LANTE'RIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  a  cupola;  the  lan¬ 
tern  on  the  top  of  a  building. 

LAN'TERN,  or  Lantiiorn,  f.  [ lanterne ,  Fr.  laterna , 
Lat.]  A  tranfparent  cafe  for  a  candle. — A  candle  lafteth 
longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at  large.  Bacon. 

God  (hall  be  my  hope, 

My  ftay,  my  guide,  a.. lant'iorn  to  my  feet.  Shakefpeare. 

A  lighthoufe  ;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide  (hips : 

Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix’d  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the. benighted  Iky, 

While  by  its  beams  the  wary  failor  fleers.  Addifon. 

Epictetus’s  lantern  is  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  three 
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thoufand  drachmas;  that  of  Diogenes  was  held  in  great 
veneration  among  the  ancients  ;  and  that  of  Judas  is  (till 
preferved  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denys,  as  a  very  curious 
piece  of  antiquity. 

Lanterns  are  made  of  glafs,  horn,  paper,  &c.  Formerly 
they  were  made  of  the  horn  of  a  wild  bull,  called  urus  ; 
which,  when  cut  into  thin  lamina;,  Pliny  tells  us,  was 
very  tranfparent.-  Thofe  of  horn  were  firft  introduced 
into  England  by  king  Alfred,  about  the  year  887,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  his  candle  time-meafurers  from  the  wind. 
Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us  that  fome  of  the  Chinefe 
lanterns  were  entirely  made  of  horn,  fo  very  thin  and 
tranfparent  that  they  were  at  firft  taken  for  glafs,  to  which 
they  prefer  it  as  being  cheaper,  lefs  liable  to  accident, 
and' more  eafily  repaired.  Thofe  which  fir  George  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  confifted  of  one  uniform 
piece  of  horn,  the  ieams  being  made  invifible  by  an  art 
found  out  by  the  Chinefe.  The  horns  commonly  ufed 
are  thofe  of  fheep  and  goats,  which,  being  bent  by  immer- 
fing  them  in  boiling  water,  are  cut  open  and  flattened, 
after  which  they  are  eafily  feparated  into  two  or  three  thin 
plates.  To  make  thefe  laminae  or  plates  join  readily,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  penetrating  heat  of  fteam  till  they  are 
perfeiily  foft,  and  the  edges  that  are  to  lap  over  each  other 
are  fcraped  and  flanted  off,  fo  that  the  joining  may  be  no 
thicker  than  any  other  part  of  the  plate.  Such  lanterns 
would  be  extremely  proper  for  military  ftore-houfes ;  and 
Rochou,  of  the  National  Inftitute,  was  defired  to  attempt 
to  make  them  for  the  marine  ftore- houfes  of  France. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  fupply  the  urgent  neceflities  of  the  navy  without 
horn,  by  filling  up  the  interftices  of  wire  cloth  with  fine 
tranfparent  glue.  He  firft  tinned  the  iron  wires  of  the 
fieve-cloth  he  made  ufe  of;  but  afterwards  found  it  more 
convenient  to  give  it  a  coating  of  oil-paint  to  preferve  it 
from  ruft.  The  glue  he  made  ufe  of  was  procured  by 
boiling  the  clippings  of  parchment  with  the  air-bladders 
and  membranes  of  fea-fifh,  not  from  any  conviftion  of 
their  fuperiority  toother  articles,  but  as  being  the  cheap- 
eft  he  could  procure.  To  this  he  added  the  juice  of  gar¬ 
lic  and  cider,  in  fucli  proportions  as  he  found  to  com¬ 
municate  great  tenacity.  Into  this  tranfparent  pure  glue 
he  plunged  his  wire-cloth,  which  came  out  with  its  inter¬ 
ftices  filled  with  the  compound.  The  eafe  with  which 
lanterns  made  of  this  fubftance  are  repaired  in  cafe  of  ac¬ 
cident,  by  a  flight  coating  of  glue,  is  noted  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  as  a  great  advantage  ;  and,  according  to  him,  they 
were  employed  as  fignal-lanterns  in  the  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Rep.  of  Arts ,  vol.  x.  p.  207. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which  may 
alfo  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid,  or 
opened  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  afliftance  of  the  light 
to  difcover  fome  objeft.  It  may  be  prefented  to  the  per- 
fon  one  would  fee  without  being  perceived  one’s  felf. 
The  ancients  had  their  dark  lanterns,  but  they  differed 
from  our’s  :  they  were  covered  with  four  flrins,  one  on 
each  fide,  or  light,  three  of  which  were  black,  and  only 
the  fourth  tranfparent.  Cafaubon,  who  gives  us  *he  de- 
fcription,  took  it  from  a  manufcript  of  Julius  Frontinus. 
Thefe  were  principally  ufed  in  their  armies,  when  they 
were  to  march  privately  off  from  their  enemies  in  the 
night-time. 

The  lanterns  ufed  at  fieges  in  the  night-time,  upon  the 
batteries,  murt  be  blind  or  dark  lanterns.  There  is  always 
great  provifion  of  them  in  all  ftore-houfes. 

Lanterns  for  (hips  are  made  of  tin  and  glafs,  to  light 
thofe  parts  of  a  flrip  where  naked  candles  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  fuch  as  for  lighting  the  magazine  and  ftore  rooms. 
Thofe  ufed  at  the  ftern  are  called  poop- lanterns,  and  thole 
aloft  top-lanterns. 

A  lantern  to  afford  light  under  water  has  been  hinted 
at  in  our  article  Diving,  vol.  v.  p.  915.  but  the  inventor, 
M.  Klingert  of  Breflau,  will  not  reveal  the  fecret.  He 
fays,  “  I  have  alfo  prepared  fuch  lanterns  to  be  held  in 
the  hand  5  but,  for  particular  reafons,  I  mult  here  abltain 
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from  explaining  their  conflruftion ;  and  only  affurefthfc 
public,  on  my  veracity  as  an  honeft  man,  that  they  an° 
fwer  the  intended  purpofe.  A  candle  in  thefe  machines,, 
which  are  very  fimple,  will  burn  in  every  kind  of  air,  in 
mines,  and  pits,  where  all  lights  are  extir.guilhed.  They 
contain  a  fpace  equal  to  a  cubic  foot  ;  and  the  candle 
burns,  without  any  new  addition  from  without,  for  two 
or  three  hours ;  they  endure  all  concuflions  of  the  air,  and 
are  deranged  by  no  motion  or  working  in  mines.  Their 
utility,  therefore,  in  other  refpefts  may  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived.  I  fhall  not  fail,  however,  at  another  time,  to 
make  them  publicly  known,  as  well  as  all  the  previous 
circumftances  which  led  me  to  the  difcovery.”  This  we 
do  not  find  he  has  yet  done;  therefore,  whatever  light  his 
lanterns  may  give,  we  are  Hill  in  the  dark  upon  that  fubjefK 

Feajl  of  Lanterns.  See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4.62. 

Magic  Lantern.  See  the  article  Optics. 

Lantern,  in  architeifture,  a  little  dome  raifed  over  the 
roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a  crowning 
to  the  fabric.  The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare 
cage  of  carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or 
gallery,  between  two  rows  of  (hops,  to  illumine  them,  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

LAN'TERN-FLY,/!  See  the  article  Falgora,  vol.  viii. 
p.  99.  and  the  correfponding  engraving. 

LAN'TERN-JAWS,  A  term  ufed  of  a  thin  vifage, 
fuch  as,  if  a  candle  were  burning  in  the  mouth,  might 
tranfmit  the  light. — Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long 
lantkorn-jazvs,  he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace. 
SpeElator. 

LAN'TERN-MAKER,yi  A  maker  of  lanterns. — Judge 
what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the  continued  ftia- 
dow  of  the  earth  fiiould  be  broken  by  fudden  miraculous 
eruptions  of  light,  to  prevent  the  art  of  the  lantern -maker. 
More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

LAN'TERNISTS,  a  name  affumed  by  the  academicians 
of  Touloufe. 

LAN'THONY,  a  village  near  Gloucefter,  with  fome 
ruins  of  a  priory,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
fituated  in  a  deep  folitary  valley,  encompaffed  with  rocks 
which  almoft  exclude  the  mid-day  fun.  It  was  built  by 
St.  David,  who  there  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  The  remains  of  the  priory  are  now 
converted  into  a  farm-houfe  and  its  proper  offices,  which 
are  very  extenfive.  This  hamlet  is  five  miles  in  compafs, 
by  the  Severn. 

LAN'THONY,  a  hamlet  in  Monmouthftiire,  in  the 
northermoft  corner  of  the  county,  amongft  the  Hatterell- 
hills.  Its  fituation  is  in  a  low  vale,  and  enclofed  on  all 
fides  with  high  mountains.  It  is  famous  for  its  monaf- 
tery,  built  in  1108.  The  nave  is  rtill  remaining  from  eaft 
to  weft,  the  roof  excepted;  and  two  fides  of  the  high  tower 
are  ftiil  extant,  which  rife  from  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  whole  ftruiture  is  faced  with  a  durable  and 
well-worked  ftone. 

LANT'HORN.  See  Lan'term. 

LANTIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  thirteen  miles 
fouth  of  Pifa. 

LAN'TO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
ifland  of  Aland  and  the  coaft  of  Finland.  Lat.  60.  25.  N. 
Ion.  20.  36.  E. 

LANTOO'R,  or  Banda,  the  chief  ifland  among  thofe 
called  Banda  Iflands,  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  See  Ban¬ 
da  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  666 ;  and  Gonapi,  vol.  viii.  p.  673,. 
We  noticed,  in  the  former  article,  that  this  ifland  was 
given  up  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace.  In  the  following 
year  (1802)  intelligence  was  received  at  the  Hague,  of  a 
dreadful  explofion  from  a  burning  mountain  in  that  ifland  ; 
fo  violent  an  explofion  as  had  not  been  known  for  many 
years.  All  the  plantations  were  entirely  devaftated  ;  a 
.great  many  inhabitants  loft  their  lives  ;  and  the  country, 
to  the  extent  of  feveral  miles,  was  inundated  by  the  lava. 
The  ifland  of  Lantoor  again  furrendered  to  the  Englilh 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1810. 

LANTOS'CA* 
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LANTOS'CA,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  department  of 
the  Maritime  Alps:  twelve  miles  north  of  Nice. 

LANT'WIT,  or  Lantwit  Major,  an  ancient  town 
about  fix  miles  from  Cowbridge  in  Glamorganfhire,  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  for  the  Angularity  of  its  having 
a  large  market  on  Sunday  mornings  :  this  has  been  long 
fince  abolifhed,  and  no  market  eftablifhed  in  its  ftead.  It 
has,  however,  a  large  fair  for  lambs  on  the  nth  of  June. 

LANT'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles  fouth 
of  Vienna. 

LANT'ZENKIRCH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  two  miles 
fouth  of  Neuftadt. 

LANVEN'EGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan:  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Le  Faouet, 
and  feventeen  north  of  L’Orient. 

LANVIHAN'GEL,  a  village  in  Carmarthenfhire,  with 
fairs  May  12  and  Oct.  10. 

LANVOL'LON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafts:  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Brieuc, 
and  eight  fouth-eaft  of  Pontrieu. 

LANU'GINOUS,  adj.  \_lanuginofus,  Lat.]  Downy;  co¬ 
vered  with  foft  hair. 

LANU'GO,yi  The  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree. 

LANU'VIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Latium, 
about  fixteen  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno 
had  there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly,  by  the  Romans, 
whofe  confuls  on  firft  entering  upon  office  offered  facri- 
fices  to  the  goddefs.  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  goat’s  (kin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and 
fpear,  and  wore  (hoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

LANU'ZA  (Jerome-Baptift  de  Sellan  de),  a  pious  Spa- 
ltiffi. prelate,  was  born  at  Ixarin  Saragofta,  in  the  year  1553. 
Early  in  life  he  entered  into  the  Dominican  order,  and 
by  his  abilities  and  learning,  as  well  as  his  piety,  acquired 
confiderable  reputation.  He  taught  divinity  at  Valencia 
and  Saragofta  ;  and,  after  filling  different  inferior  pofts, 
was  chofen  provincial  of  his  order.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  difputes  on  the  fubjedt  of  grace ,  and  was  fo 
zealous  an  opponent  of  the  difciples  of  St.  Auguftine, 
that  he  obtained  the  furname  of  the  Dominic  of  his  age.  In 
the  year  1616,  he  was  nominated  bifliop  of  Balbaltro  ;  and 
in  1622,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Albarazin  ;  where  he 
died  in  1625.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  practical  and 
devotional  works,  which  are  fpoken  of  in  high  terms  of 
commendation  j  as  are,  alfo,  his  Homilies,  which  were 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Mentz,  in  164.9, 
in  4  vois.  4to.  and  have  likewife  appeared  in  a  French  ver- 
iion.  Moreri. 

LANWIN'IO,  a  village  in  Carmarthenfhire,  with  a  fair 
Nov.  1 2. 

LAN'ZA,  or  Lan'sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre: 
eight  miles  north  of  Pamplona. 

LAN'ZO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Po,  on  the  Stura  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Sufa,  and  eleven 
north-weft  of  Turin. 

LANZO'NI  (Jofeph),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1663.  From  his  early  childhood 
he  exhibited  a  rtrong  inclination  for  literature,  which  his 
parents  indulged,  by  obtaining  for  him  the  beft  matters. 
He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  particularly  in  the  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  of  medicine,  and  graduated  in  both  thefe 
fciences  in  the  year  1683.  In  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  ordinary  profeffor, 
and  difplayed  talents  which  did  honour  to  the  univerfity 
of  Ferrara,  during  the  long  period  in  which  he  filled  that 
office.  He  died  in  February  1730,  at  the  age  of  66;  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  many  il- 
luftrious  perfonages.  He  was  diftinguiflied  likewife  by 
his  genius  in  Latin  and  Italian  poetry ;  and  he  was  the 
reftorer  and  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  Ferrara,  and  a 
member  of  many  of  the  learned  focieties  of  his  time.  He 
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left  a  confiderable  number  of  works,  both  publifhed  and 
in  manufcript;  and  a  complete  collection  of  both  was 
printed  at  Laufanne,  in  1738,  in  3  vols.  4to.  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  under  the  title  of  “Jofephi  Lanzonij. 
Philofophte  et  Medicinae  Doftoris,  in  Patria  Univerfitate 
Ledtoris  primarii,  &c.  Opera  omnia  Medico-phyfica  et 
Philologica. ”  Elay.  Did.  Hijl. 

LA'O,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba:  twenty-five  miles 
weft  of  Havannah. 

LA'O,  or  Le'ao,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Chan-fi:  230  miles  fouth  of  Pekin.  Lat.  37.4.  N.  Ion. 
112.  57.  E. 

LA'O-KUN-TIM',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  fifty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Ning-yuen-tcheou. 

LA'O-TIM',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lan. 

LA'O-TING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quan-tong:  1 1 35  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat. 
22.  54.  N.  Ion.  1 10.  34.  E. 

LAOBO'TAS,  or  Lab'otas,  a  Spartan  king,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Agidse,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Echeftratus, 
B.  C.  1023.  During  his  reign  war  was  declared  againft 
Argos  by  Sparta.  He  fat  on  the  throne  for  thirty-feven 
years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Doryflus  his  foil.  Paujanias. 

LAOC'OON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
Being  prieft  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiffioned  by  the  Tro- 
jans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him  propi¬ 
tious.  During  the  facrifice  two  enormous  ferpents  ifl’ued 
from  the  fea,  and  attacked  Laocoon’s  two  fons  who  ltood 
next  to  the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted  to 
defend  his  fons  ;  but  the  ferpents  falling  upon  him  fqeezed 
him  in  their  complicated  wreaths,  and  he  died  in  the 
greateft  agonies.  This  puniftiment  was  faid  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  him  for  difluading  the  Trojans  from  bringing 
into  the  city  the  fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Greeks  had 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling 
a  javelin  againft  the  fides  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within 
the  walls.  Virg.  EEn.  ii.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuf- 
fered  the  above  puniftiment  for  his  marriage  againft  the 
confent  of  Apollo;  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  pol¬ 
luting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Anti- 
ope  before  the  ftatue  of  the  god.  Hygin.  fab.  135. 

Of  this  tragical  ftory  there  is  extant  a  celebrated  mo¬ 
nument  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Age- 
fander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  the  three  famous 
artifts  of  Rhodes.  Agefander  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  two  latter.  This  remain  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Julius  II.  and  afterwards  depofited  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace.  Laocoon  is  here  prefented  with  his  two  fons, 
with  two  hideous  ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnaw¬ 
ing  it,  and  injeCling  their  poilon  :  Virgil  has  given  us  the 
following  defcription  of  the  faCt : 

- Serpens  amplcxus  ulerque 

Implicat,  et  mifcros  morfu  depafcitur  arias : - 

Corripiunt,  fpirijque  ligant  ingentibus,  et  jam. 

Bis  medium  amplcxi,  bis  collofquamea  circum 

Terga  dati.  J'uperant  capite  et  cenicibus  altis.  JEn.  ii.  20s. 

The  ferpents  firft  in  fiery  volumes  bound 

Laocoon’s  fons,  and  wrapt  them  round  and  round  ; 

Devour’d  the  children  in  the  father’s  view; 

Then  on  the  miferable  father  flew: 

Twice  round  his  waift  and  round  his  neck  they  rear 
Their  winding  heads,  and  liifs  aloft  in  air.  Pitt. 

This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonifliing  dignity  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  molt  excruciating  tor¬ 
ments.  Pliny  fays  of  it,  that  it  is,  opus  omnibus  pidurea  ei 
Jlatuaria  artis,  praferendum. 

When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  French  during  the  late 
revolution,  this  wonderful  monument  of  ancient  art  was 
removed,  along  with  the  celebrated  Apollo  Belvidere,  &c. 
from  the  Vatican,  where  they  had  been  .feen  and  admired 
3  -  for 
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for  300  years,  and  placed  in  the  Mufeum  of  Arts  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  and  from  the  defcription  of  this  Mufeum,  published 
by  authority  at  Paris  in  1805,  we  fhall  extract  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  this  monument  of  antiquity;  fil'd  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  right  arm  of  the  father  and. two  of  the 
arms  of  the  children,  which  were  wanting,  have  been  fup- 
plied  by  arms  moulded  on  the  groupe  in  platter  of  Paris. 

“Pliny  fays,  that  the  groupe  was  fculptured  out  of  a 
Angle  block.  It  might  have  appeared  fuch  to  him;  fince 
even  Raphael  faw  but  three  pieces;  Mengs  counted  five; 
and  we  add  a  fixth,  namely,  the  plinth  on  which  the  altar 
relts,  and  to  which  the  other  pieces  of  the  block  are  at¬ 
tached.  This  plinth  might  belong  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  cafing  ( 7’ encaijfcment )  of  pieces  of  the  block 
does  notallow  us  to  fuppoie  that  the  fupport  which  the 
plinth  furnifiies  made  one  piece  with  the  altar.  It  mud 
Jiave  conftituted,  then,  a  fixth  piece  in  the  antique.  The 
firft  piece  comprehends  the  body  of  the  altar  and  the 
trunk  of  the  ftatue  of  the  father,  to  the  middle  of  the 
left  leg  in  the  fold  of  the  ferpent,  and  a  third  of  the  right 
thigh  behind  the  coil  of  the  ferpent.  The  fecond  piece 
includes  the  front  of  the  altar  covered  with  drapery,  the 
remainder  of  the  thigh,  together  with  the  right  leg  of  the 
father,  and  the  whole  of  the  youngeft  foil.  The  third 
piece  comprehends  the  eldeft  fon,  with  his  drapery,  of 
which  the  lower  part  is  let  into  the  plinth.  The  fourth 
piece  forms  the  left  leg  of  the  father,  the  joint  of  which 
is  vifible  under  the  coil  of  the  ferpent  and  the  fattening 
.in  the  plinth.  The  fifth  piece  makes  the  right  arm  of  the 
father  ;  and  the  hole  for  fattening  the  original  cramp  is 
vifible  in  the  fiioulder.  Laftly,  The  fixth  piece  is  the 
.plinth,  011  which  rett  the  altar,  the  left  leg  of  the  father, 
and  the  eldeft  fon. 

“  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  right  leg  of  the  eldeft 
fon  is  fliorter  than  the  left;  but  it  feems  not  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  fame  inequality  prevails  in  the  two  legs  of 
the  father.  The  right  leg  of  the  eldeft  fon  meafures  1 
•foot  6  inches,  the  left  1  foot  3  inches  4  lines ;  difference, 
2  inches  8  lines.  The  whole  length  of  the  left  leg  of  the 
father  is  a  feet  1  inch  2  lines,  that  of  the  right  2  feet  2 
lines;  difference,  1  inch.  It  lias  been  fuppoled  that  this 
difproportion  was  intended  to  correct  an  error  in  vifion, 
which  mutt  diminifh  in  appearance  the  length  of  that  leg, 
if  this  groupe  were  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  confiderably 
below  the  eye;  but  it  llrikes  us  that  then  the  fame  diffi¬ 
culty  w'ould  occur  refpetfting  the  ftiort  leg,  which  by  the 
fame  optical  effeft  mult  appear  ftill  ffiorter.  Another  rea- 
fon  then  muft  be  given;  and,  fince  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  in  nature  fo  confiderable  a  difference  would  occur,  it 
5s  more  probable  that  thefe  are  faults  of  the  artifts.  The 
tibia  of  the  ftretched-out  leg  of  the  Apollo  is  an  inch 
longer  than  the  other,  and  a  ftill  greater  inequality  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  Diana.  It  might  be  ftill  more  difficult  to 
affign  the  reafon  for  one  particularity  which  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  right  hand  of  the  eldeft  of  the  fons ;  the 
thumb  of  which  has  three  phalanges,  or  bones,  inftead  of 
itwo.” 

Though  the  Laocoon  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  productions  of  the  chiffel  now  in  exiftence,  the 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  is  not  in  favour  of  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  was  executed  in  ancient  Greece.  We  may 
alfo  remark  that  the  paffage  quoted  from  the  AJneid  pro¬ 
bably  furniflied  the  artifts  with  the  defign  ;  and  that  it 
was  executed  in  or  fubfequent  to  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
comments  on  the  feveral  pieces  of  which  the  groupe  is 
now  compcfed  prove  that  Pliny  had  not  clofely  obferved 
it :  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  contained  as  many 
pieces  in  its  original  as  in  its  reftored  ftate.  Before  mo¬ 
dern  amateurs  criticize  the  ancient  matters  of  the  chiffel 
by  the  rule  and  compafs,  they  ffiould  carefully  inveftigate 
the  myfteries  of  their  art. 

LAOD'AMAS,  a  fon  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phoen¬ 
icians,  who  offered  to  wreftle  with  Ulyffes,  while  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  court.  Ulyffes,  mindful  of  the  hofpitality  of  Al¬ 
cinous,  refufed  the  challenge  of  Laodomas.  Homer. 
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LAODAMPA  a  daughter  of  Acaftus  and  Aftydamia, 
who  married  Protefilaus,  the  fon  of  Iphiclus  king  of  4 
part  of  Theffaly.  The  departure  of  her  hufband  for  the 
Trojan  war  was  the  fource  of  grief  to  her;  but,  when  (he 
heard  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Heftor,  her  forrow 
was  increafed.  To  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  hufband 
whom  (he  had  tenderly  loved,  (lie  ordered  a  wooden  ftatue 
to  be  made,  and  regularly  placed  in  her  bed.  This  was 
feen  by  one  of  her  lervants,  who  informed  Iphiclus,  that 
liis  daughter’s  bed  was  daily  defiled  by  an  unknown  ltran- 
ger.  Iphiclus  watched  his  daughter;  and,  when  he  found 
that  the  intelligence  was  falfe,  he  ordered  the  wooden 
image  to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  diffipating  his  daughter’s 
grief.  He  did  not  fucceed.  Laodamia  threw  lierfelf 
into  the  flames  with  the  image,  and  perifhed.  This  cir- 
cumftance  has  given  occafion  to  fabulous  traditions  re¬ 
lated  by  the  poets,  which  mention,  that  Protefilaus  was 
reftored  to  life  and  to  Laodamia  for  three  hours,  and  that, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal  regions,  he 
perfuaded  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  Virg.  JZn.  Ovid. 
Her.  Ep.  xiii.  Hygin.  fab.  104. 

LAOD'ICE,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Acamas,  fon  of  Thefeus,  when  he 
came  with  Diomedes  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an 
ernbafiy  to  demand  the  reftoration  of  Helen.  She  obtain¬ 
ed  an  interview  and  the  gratification  of  her  defires  at  the 
houfe  of  Philebia  the  wife  of  a  governor  of  a  fmall  town 
of  Troas  which  the  Greek  ambaffador  had  vifited.  She 
had  a  fon  by  Acamas,  whom  file  called  Munitus.  She  af¬ 
terwards  married  Helicaon  fon  of  Antenor,  and  Telephus 
kingofMyfia.  Some  call  her  AJlyoche.  According  to  the 
Greek  fcholiaft  of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  herfelf  down 
from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  was  killed,  when  Troy  was 
facked  by  the  Greeks. 

LAOD'ICE,  a  After  of  Mithridates,  who  married  Aria- 
rathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  bro¬ 
ther  Mithridates.  During  the  fecret  abfence  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  (he  proftituted  herfelf  to  her  fervants,  in  hopes  that 
her  hufband  was  dead  ;  but,  when  file  faw  her  expectations 
fruftrated,  fhe  attempted  to  poifon  Mithridates,  for  which 
ffie  was  put  to  death. — A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
death  by  her  fubjeffs  for  poifoning  five  of  her  children. 
— A  filter  and  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  She  put  to  death 
Berenice,  whom  her  hufband  had  married.  She  was  marrp 
dered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.C.  246. 

LAOD'ICE,  the  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months 
before  (he  brought  forth,  (he  dreamt  that  Apollo  had  in¬ 
troduced  himfelf  into  her  bed,  and  had  prefen  ted  her  with 
a  precious  ftone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an 
anchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  fon  as  foon 
as  born.  This  dream  appeared  the  more  wonderful  when 
in  the  morning  (lie  diicovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  anfwering 
the  fame  defcription.  Not  only  the  fon  that  (he  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  alfo  all  his  fucceflors  of  the 
houfe  of  the  Seleucidse,  had  the  mark  of  an  anchor  upon 
their  thigh.  Jujhn. 

LAODICE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Perlia  Propria. — A  town  of 
Mefopotamia,  according  to  Pliny  ;  being  one  of  the  fix 
towns  built  by  Seleucus  under  this  name. — A  town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  the  Megapolitide,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius  and  Thucydides ;  the  fame  with  the  Ladoncea  of 
Paufanias. 

LAODICE'A  CABIO'SA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 
fituated  eaftward  near  mountains,  \veft  of  Emefa  and  the 
river  Orontes.  It  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  Severus, 
on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the  interelts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  By  way  of  diftinftion,  it  was  called  “  Laodicea  ad 
Libanum.” 

LAODICE'A  COMBUS'TA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Ly- 
caonia,  eaft  of  Philomelium  ;  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  traces  of  ancient  volcanos. 

LAODICE'A  on  the  LY'CUS  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  at  firft  called  Diojpolis ,  then 
Rhoau  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  fon  of  Stratonice,  and 
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Called  after  his  confort  Laodice.  It  was  long  *n  inconfi- 
derab'le  place  ;  blit  increafed  toward  the  age  of  Auguftus 
Crefar,  after  having-  fuffered  in  a  (lege  from  Mithridates. 
The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune  of  forne  of 
its  citizens,  raifed  it  to  greatnefs.  Hiero,  who  adorned  it 
with  many  offerings,  left  the  people  his  heir  to  more  than 
2000  talents.  After  that  benefactor  followed  Zeno  the 
rhetorician  ;  and  his  fon  Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophift  as 
ever  lived.  This  perfon  flouriffied  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was 
buried  here  by  the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  fe- 
pulchres  or  coffins  of  his  anceilors.  Laodicsea,  though 
inland,  grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coalt,  and 
became  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  often 
damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  reftored  by  its  own  opu¬ 
lence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Thefe  refources  failed  ;  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  be¬ 
came  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the  year  1097  it  was 
poffeffed  by  the  Turks,  and  fubmitted  to  Ducas  general 
of  the  emperor  Alexis.  In  mo  the  Turks  lacked  fome 
of  the  cities  of  Phrygia  by  the  Mceander,  but  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  emperor  John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodi- 
cea,  and  built  anew  or  repaired  the  walls.  About  1161 
it  was  again  unfortified.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
then  killed  with  their  biffiop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle 
into  captivity  by  the  Turks.  In  1190  the  German  empe¬ 
ror,  Frederic  Barbarofia,  going  by  Laodicea,  with  his 
army,  toward  Syria,  on  a  croifade,  was  received  fo  kindly, 
that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  About  1196  this  region  with  Caria  was  dreadfully 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  fultan,  on  the  invafion  of 
the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the  Romans ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it  foon  returned  to  the 
Turks.  It  is  now  called  Ladikieh,  but  is  ruined  and  de- 
1‘erted.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of  two  thea¬ 
tres  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  memory  of  this  place  is 
confecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the  feven  churches 
to  which  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  addreffes  himfelf, 
commended  by  St.  Paul. 

LAODICE' A  on  the  SEA,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  extremely  well  built,  with 
a  commodious  harbour.  The  country  about  it  yielded 
great  quantities  of  wine.  The  city  took  its  name  from 
Laodice ,  mother  of  Seleucus  the  founder  of  it.  Now  La- 
Takea,  which  fee. 

LAODICE' AN,  adj.  [from  Laodicea .]  Belonging  to 
Laodicea. 

LAODICE'AN,yi  [from  the  adj.]  A  native  of  Lao¬ 
dicea. 

LAODTCE'NE,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

LAOD'OCHUS,  a  man’s  name.  The  fon  of  Antenor. 

LAOG'ORAS,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  accuftomed 
his  fubjects  to  become  robbers.  He  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
Apollodorus. 

LAOM'EDON,  a  king  of  Troy,  whofe  hi  (lory  is  in¬ 
volved  in  fables.  He  was  fon  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy;  and 
married  Strymo,  called  by  fome  Placia,  or  Leucippe,  by 
■whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Priam,  and  Hefione.  He  built  the  walls  of  Troy;  and 
was  affifted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had 
banifhed  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the  walls 
were  fin ifhed,  Laomedon  refufed  to  reward  the  labours  of 
the  gods;  and  foon  after  his  territories  were  laid  wafte  by 
tbe  Tea,  or  Neptune,  and  his  fubjefls  were  vifited  by  a  pef- 
tilence  fent  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  of¬ 
fended  divinities;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  in¬ 
creafed,  and  nothing  could  appeafe  the  gods,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expofe  to  a 
fea-monfter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monfier  ap¬ 
peared,  the  marriageable  maidens  were  affembled,  and  the 
lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had  continued 
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for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hefione,  Laome- 
don’s  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
his  daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  uncommon  tet\dernefs ; 
but  his  refufal  would  irritate  more  ftrongly  the  wrath  of 
the  gods.  In  the  midft  of  his  fear  and  hefitation,  Her¬ 
cules  came  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from  this 
public  calamity,  if  Laomedon  would  promife  to  reward 
him  with  a  number  of  fine  horfes.  The  king  confented  ; 
but,  when  the  monfter  was  deltroyed,  he  refufed  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  Hercules  was  obliged  to  befiege 
Troy,' and  take  it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put 
to  death  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years ;  his  daughter 
Hefione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the 
conqueror’s  attendants;  and  Podarces  was  ranfomed  by 
the  Trojans,  and  placed  upon  his  father’s  throne.  Homer, 
11.  xxi.  According  to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
and  Apollo  was  kindled  againft  Laomedon,  hecaufe  Ive .re¬ 
fufed  to  offer  on  their  altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firfl  bom 
of  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made.  Hygin.  89, 

LA'ON,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aifne;  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of 
a  final  1  country  called  Laonnois,  and  the  fee  of  a  biffiop, 
who  was  a  duke,  and  the  fecond  peer  of  France.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  8000  inhabitants:  5!  polls  north-weft  ofRheims, 
and  i6f  north  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  34.  N.  Ion.  3.  42.  E. 

LA'OS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lu- 
cania,  weft  of  Brutium,  and  near  it.  It  was  fituated  on 
a  fmall  gulf,  diftant  400  ftadia  from  the  town  of  Hyoie. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sybarites. 

LA'OS,  or  La'o,  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Chinefe  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  eaft 
by  Ton-quin,  on  the  fouth  by  Cambodia,  and  on  the  weft: 
by  Siam  and  Ava.  It  is  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by  moun¬ 
tains,  covered  with  forefts.  The  country  feems  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  flat,  and  to  have  fcarcely  any  hills  or  mountains, 
but  thofe  which  encompafs  it  on  all  fldes,  and  ferve  as 
barriers  againft  the  potent  kingdoms  with  which  it  is  en- 
clofed.  From  thefe  mountains  defcend  infinite  rivulets, 
into  the  Mecon,  that  croftes  the  whole  region  from  north 
to  fouth.  Some  writers  make  a  diftinction  between  the 
fouthern  part,  which  they  call  Lan-jan ,  or  Lan-jang,  or 
Lan-tchan  ;  and  the  northern,  which  they  call  Laos,  or  Laho\ 
but  more  commonly  the  name  of  Lan-jan  (which  fee)  is 
confined  to  the  chief  town  of  the  whole  county. 

The  climate  is  fomewhat  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Ton-quin,  and  more  healthful.  The  foil  is  generally  very- 
good,  and  a  number  of  canals,  cut  from  the  Mecon,  ferves 
both  to  water  the  lands  on  each  fide,  and  carry  off  the 
great  rains  which  fall  atftated  times.  The  principal  drugs 
found  in  this  kingdom  are  benjamin  and  lac.  Honey,  wax, 
and  cotton,  are  abundant.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  tin,  gold,  and  filver;  and  the  rivers  fupply  the  freffi- 
water  mya,  which  yields  pearls.  The  religion  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  refemble  thofe  of  Siam;  but  in  perfo- 
nal  appearance  they  are  like  the  fouthern  Chinefe.  Du- 
lialde  has  given  fome  account  of  this  country,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  which  is  denominated  Mohang-Lang  by  the  Chinefe. 
Laos,  in  his  time,  was  tributary  to  Ava;  but  its  chief 
trade  was  with  the  Chinefe.  The  articles  exported  are  tiri 
and  fulphur,  (perhaps  cinnabar  or  realgar,)  cotton,  tea, 
and  fapan  or  Brafil  wood.  The  chief  river  is  denomi¬ 
nated  Meinam-Kong,  which  pafles  through  Cambodia; 
and  its  different  branches  bear  different  appellations. 
This  grand  ftream,  in  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  map  of  Exterior 
India,  is  called  the  Kion-Long,  or  May-kaung.  Mr.  Ar- 
rowlinith  derives  it  from  the  Tibetian  Alps,  where  it  is 
called  the  Satchou,  and  by  D’Anville  the  Lantfan-kiang. 

Of  this  country,  Turpin  (cited  by  Pinkerton)  has 
given  the  mod  recent  account.  The  name  Laos,  he  fays, 
denotes  one  thoufand  elephants,  with  which  animals  the 
country  abounds.  The  climate  is  fo  temperate,  and  the 
air  fo  pure,  that  men  are  faid  to  retain  their  health  and 
vigour,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
Tiie  flat  part  of  the  country  refembles  Siam,  but  the  foil 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river  is  more  fertile  than  that  on 
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the  weft.  The  rice  is  preferred  to  that  of  other  oriental 
countries.  Tire  ’ivory  is  beautiful  j  but  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  particularly  efteemed  from  a  fuperftitious  no¬ 
tion,  that  the  polfefl'or,  who  keeps  it,  infures  his  felicity. 
The  fields,  abounding  with  flowers,  afford  food  for  nu¬ 
merous  fvvarms  of  bees,  which  fupply  excellent  wax  and 
honey.  In  the  province  of  Laos,  whence  the  kingdom 
derives  its  name,  is  a  deep  mine,  which  fnrnifhes  rubies 
and  beautiful  emeralds,  one  of  which,  in  the  royal  trea¬ 
sury,  is  faid  to  be  as  large  as  a  common  orange.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  kingdom  are  celebrated  for  their  honelty 
and  fidelity  ;  and  fo  anxious  are  they  to  maintain  their  re¬ 
putation  in  this  refpedt,  that,  if  a  traveller  be  robbed,  the 
neared  town  or  village  is  obliged  to  indemnify  him.  At 
the  fame  time  they  are  indolent  and  luxurious,  and  ad- 
difted  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  magic.  The  army  of 
Laos  is  eilimated  by  Turpin  at  500,000  combatants;  but 
he  adds  a  circumflance  which  fomewhat  aftefts  his  credi¬ 
bility,  that  a  numerous  army  might  be  raifed  of  men  who 
have  lived  a  century.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
very  diftinguiflied  for  their  fobriety  and  temperance,  as 
they  eat  daily  four  reparts  of  rice,  fifh,  and  theflefh  of  the 
buffalo;  the  buffalo  and  venifon  being  common  in  their 
markets.  Marriages  are  eafily  contracted,  and  no  lefs  ea- 
fily  dill'olved ;  and  the  rich  entertain  many  concubines ; 
but  one  very  impreffive  and  curious  circumrtance  attends 
their  marriages,  which  muft  not  be  omitted :  they  Select 
the  oldeft  married  couple  they  can  find,  who  have  lived 
in  perfeft  agreement  together,  and  promife  before  them 
to  follow  their  example  till  death.  A  funeral  refembles  a 
feftival  ;  and  a  fum  of  money  is  depofited  in  the  tomb, 
which  is  circulated,  after  a  certain  period,  by  the  priefts. 
The  commerce  of  this  country  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
former  times  with  Siam  ;  but,  after  the  irruption  of  the 
Birmas,  it  palled  to  Pegu ;  at  a  later  period,  the  trade  of 
Laos  has  been  transferred  to  Cambodia.  The  inhabitants 
of  Laos  boaft  that  the  Siamefe  borrowed  the  art  of  writing 
on  palm-tree  leaves  from  them.  The  tongue  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  fame;  but  it  is  faid,  that  the  Laofian  cannot 
pronounce  the  letters  L  and  R. 

The  ancient  worfhip  of  tliefe  people  is  faid  to  have  been 
directed  to  one  God,  the  creator  of  all,  who  was  only  to 
be  pleafed  by  the  exercif'e  of  virtue,  and  not  by  facrifices, 
ceremonies,  and  the  obfervance  of  certain  days.  But  the 
purity  of  their  faith  has  been  corrupted  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Chinefe.  They  believe  in  regular  reno¬ 
vations  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  our  earth  has  attained 
the  age  of  18,000  years;  Polygamy  is  one  of  the  pro- 
mifed  joys  of  paradife,  and  the  women  are  allured,  that 
if  they  lead  a  virtuous  life  they  fhall  be  changed  into 
men.  The  priefts  take  comfort,  under  the  privations  of 
celibacy,  from  a  perfuafion  which  they  indulge,  that  in 
another  world  they  {hall  be  able,  by  the  privilege  of  their 
order,  to  create  females  at  their  pleafure.  Some  of  their 
ceremonies,  like  thofe  of  Thibet,  feem  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Neftorian  Chriltians.  To  the  rich  they 
fell  difpenfations  and  pardons  ;  while  the  poor  alone  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  mifery.  The  king  of  Laos  is 
faid  to  be  an  abfolute  independent  prince,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  fuperior,  either  in  temporal  or  Spiritual  con¬ 
cerns.  In  him  is  verted  the  whole  property  of  lands,  and 
lie  difpofes  at  pleafure  of  the  effects  of  his  fubjefts ;  nor  can 
any  family  in  the  kingdom  inherit  or  poflefs  any  thing 
left  by  will.  Cruttwell's  Gaz.  Pinkerton  s  Geogr. 

LAONOME'NE,  a  daughter  of  Thelpius,  by  whom 
Hercules  had  two  Tons,  Teles  and  Menippides,  and  two 
daughters,  Lyfidice  and  Stentedice.  Apollodorus. 

LAOTH'OE,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the  Le- 
leges,  who  married  Priam,  and  became  mother  of  Lycaon 
and  Polydorus.- Homer — One  of  the  daughters  of  Thefpius, 
mother  of  Antidus,  by  Hercules.  Apollodorus. 

LAOU'R,  a  towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal:  forty 
sides  north-weft  of  Silhet.  Lat.^5.  7.  N.  Ion.  91.  20.  E. 

LAP,/,  [lasppe,  Sa x.  lappc,  Ger.]  The  loofe  part  of  a 
garment,  which .  may  be  doubled  at  pleafure.— If  a  joint 
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of  meat  Falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up  gently,  wipe  h 
with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then  put  it  into’  the  difh. 
Swift. — The  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  Spread  horizontally 
over  the  knees  as  one  fits  down,  fo  as  any  thing  may  lie 
in  it.— Men  expeft  that  religion  (hould  colt  them  no  pains, 
and  that  happinefs  fhould  drop  into  their  laps.  Tiliotfon. 
He  ftruggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 

Then,  helplefs,  in  his  mother’s  lap  is  laid. 

He  creeps,  he  walks;  and,  ifluing  into  man, 

Grudges' their  life  from  whence  his  own  began.  Dryden% 

To  LAP,  v.  a.  To  wrap  or  twill:  round  any  thing. — He 
hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  defcends  from  a  tree,  he 
laps  round  about  the  boughs,  to  keep  himfelf  from  falling. 
Grew. — To  involve  in  any  thing. — Here  was  the  repofitory 
of  all  the  wife  contentions  for  power  between  the  nobles, 
and  commons,  lapt  up  fafely  in  the  bofom  of  a  Nero  and. 
a  Caligula.  Swift > 

Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ. 

And,  finding,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy; 

Her  garment  fpreads  ;  and  laps  him  in  the  folds,. 

And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds.  Drydent 

To  LAP,  v.  a.  To  be  fpread  or  turned  over  any  thing. 
— The  upper  wings  are  opacous;  at  their  hinder  ends,, 
where  they  lap  over,  tranfparent  like  the  wingofa  fly.  Grew. 

To  LAP,  v  n.  [lappian,  Sax.  lappen,  Dut.]  To  feed  by 
quick  reciprocations  of  the  tongue — The  tongue  lervts 
not  only  for  tailing,  but  for  maltication  and  deglutition; 
in  man,  by  licking;  in  the  dog  and  cat  kind  by  lapping 
Ray  on  Creation. 

To  LAP,  v.a.  To  lick  up: 

For  all  the  reft 

They’ll  take  fuggeltion',  as  a  cat  Taps  milk.  Shakefpeare . 

LAP'-DOG,  f.  A  little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the 
lap. — One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog ,  to  im~ 
prove  his  interell  with  the  lady.  Collier. 

Thefe,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 

Would  lave  their  lap-dog  l’ooner  than  their  lord.  Dryden , 
Lap-dogs  give  themfelves  the  roufing  fhake. 

And  fleeplefs  lovers  juft  at  twelve  awake.  Pope. 

LA'PA,  one  of  the  Sooloo  Illands.  Lat.  5.  25.  N» 
Ion.  120.  42.  E. 

LA'PA,  a  town  of  Circafiia,  on  the  Cuban.  Lat.  44. 
50.  N.  Ion.  58.  34.  E. 

LAPAC'TICS,/  [from  'Ka.rrafto,  Gr.  to  evacuate. ]  A 
term  ufed  by  the  old  writers  in  medicine  to  exprefs  luch 
things  as  gently .loofened  the  belly.  It  was  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cathartic  medicines,  and  fometimes  to  thofe 
foods  which  were  of  this  tendency. 

LAP'ARY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad:  fe- 
ven  miles  north  of  Jionpour. 

LAP'ATA,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Africa,  called  the 
Backbone  of  the  World,  extending  from  north  to  fouth  about 
600  miles.  Lat.  12.  30.  to  20.  S.  Ion.  27.  to  33.  E. 

LAPA'THIOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  coaft. 

LAP'ATHUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Chenopodium, 
Polygonum,  Potamogeton,  Rheum,  Rumex,  and 
Spinacia. 

LAP'ATHUS.  See  Lapitha. 

LAPAU',  a  river  of  Weftpnalia,  which  runs  into  the 
Luhe  eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Luneburg. 

LAPEYROU'SIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  the  abbe  Pourret,- 
of  Narbonne,  in  honour  of  M.  Picot  Lapeyroufe,  author 
of  a  fplendid  botanical  book  on  the  genus  Saxifraga,  and 
who  paid  great  attention  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Py¬ 
renees.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  enfatas,  Linn,  (irides,  fuff.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  fpatha inferior,  ihorter 
than  the  corolla  ;  of  two,  rarely  but  one,  folded  valves. 
Corolla:  of  one  petal,  fuperior,  falver-ftiaped,  nearly  or 
quite  equal  j  tube  long,  {lender,  triangular  5  its  throat  3 
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ffttle  enlarged  ;  limb  in  fix  deep  fegments,  fhorter  thatl 
the  tube;  either  quite  equal  and  regular,  or  (lightly  irre¬ 
gular  ;  in  the  former  cafe  horizontal,  in  the  latter  inclin¬ 
ing.  Stamina:  filaments  three;  inferted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  rather  fhorter  than  the  limb,  various  in  di¬ 
rection ;  antheras  oblong,  incumbent.  Piltillum:  germen 
inferior,  roundifh;  (tyle  capillary,  as  long  as  the  ftamens; 
itigmas  three,  linear,  deeply  divided,  fpreading  and  re¬ 
curved,  downy.  Pericarpium:  capfule  membranous,  three- 
lobed,  or  with  three  comprefled  dilated  angles,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valves,  with  very  (hurt  partitions.  Seeds: 
numerous,  in  two  rows,  nearly  globofe,  or  (lightly  angu¬ 
lar  from  preflur e. — Ejj'ential  CharaEler.  Spatha  of  one  or 
two  folded  valves.  Corolla  falver-fhaped  ;  limb  in  fix 
deep  fegments,  (hotter  than  the  tube.  Stigmas  three, 
deeply  divided.  Capfule  membranous,  triangular,  with 
many  globular  feeds. 

1.  Lapeyroufta  corymbofa,  or  level-topped  lapeyroufia: 
flowers  regular,  corymbofe;  tube  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  limb;  ftamens  widely  fpreading;  (tern  two-edged, 
fomewhat  branched.  Native  of  the  Cffpe  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Maffon  in  1791.  It 
flowers  in  the  green-houfe  in  May  and  June,  and  requires 
to  be  kept  dry  when  out  of  bloffom.  Stem  about  a  foot 
high,  zig-zag,  fomewhat  branched,  leafy,  corymbofe. 
Leaves  vertical,  clafping  the  deni  with  their  broad  (heath- 
ing  bafe.  Flowers  numerous,  not  an  inch  wide,  blue, 
generally  with  a  white  ftarry  central  mark,  bordered  with 
darker  blue;  fometimes  they  vary  to  white. 

2.  Lapeyroufia  falcata,  or  falcate  lapeyroufia  :  flowers 
flightly  irregular,  racemofe  ;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the 
limb;  ftem  comprefled  ;  leaves  nearly  radical,  falcate, 
obovato-lanceolate.  From  the  Cape ;  difcovered  by  Thun- 
berg.  The  ftem  is  but  five  or  fix  inches  high. 

3.  Lapeyroufia  fafciculata,  or  fafciculate  lapeyroufia  :  ra¬ 
dical  leaves  fword-fliaped,  ereCf;  floral  ones  crowded,  re¬ 
curved,  undulated,  obtufe,  longer  than  the  cluftered  flow¬ 
ers;  corolla  regular;  tube  above  twice  as  long  as  the  limb; 
fpatha  of  one  valve.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Stem  very  fliort ;  the  flowers  cluftered  at  its  fummit,  white, 
with  narrow  equal  fegments,  and  remarkable  for  being 
encompafled  with  crowded  floral  leaves,  which  are  longer 
than  themfelves,  recurved,  undulated,  and  obtufe.  The 
foliage  is  glaucous. 

4.  Lapeyroufia  fifiifolia,  or  fplit-leaved  lapeyroufia  : 

leaves  deeply  fplit,  and  clafping  the  ftem  at  their  bafe ; 
with  a  (hort  l'word-ftiaped  point;  floral  ones  rounded. 
Spike  leafy  ;  corolla  fomewhat  irregular,  drooping  ;  tube 
thrice  as  long  as  the  limb.  Received  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  Sept.  1809.  Mr.  Mafibn,  however,  is  recorded 
as  having  fent  the  fame  to  Kew  in  1791.  The  flowers 
are  purplifh,  fragrant,  varying  in  the  fize  and  colours  of 
their  limb.  n 

5.  Lapeyroufia  anceps,  or  fword-leaved  lapeyroufia: 
leaves  fword-(haped,  decurrent,  toothed  at  the  outer  edge; 
Stem  corymbofe,  fpreading;  corolla  irregular ;  tube  thrice 
as  long  as  the  limb.  Native  of  the  Cape.  This  appears 
to  be  the  original  fpecies  on  which  Pourret  founded  the 
genus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Touloufe,  vol. 
iii.  It  differs  from  the  laft  in  its  branching  corymbofe 
ftem,  winged  with  the  narrow,  decurrent,  toothed,  bafes 
of  the  perfectly  fword-(haped  and  vertical  leaves.  The 
flowers  vary  with  different  (hades  of  blue,  and  have  a  very 
long  tube. 

6.  Lapeyroufia  filenoides,  or  campion-flowered  lapey¬ 
roufia:  leaves  linear-fword-fhaped,  entire;  floral  ones  as 
long  as  the  reft  ;  corolla  irregular ;  tube  five  times  as  long 
as  the  limb,  erefl.  Native  of  the  Cape,  and,  as  it  feems, 
known  only  to  Jacquin,  who  has  named  it  very  happily 
from  the  afpeft  of  the  flower,  which  is  red,  with  a  (pot 
of  yellow  at  the  bafe  of  three  of  the  fegments,  all  on  one 
fide.  The  ftem  is  about  a  fpan  high,  branched  from  the 
bottom,  and  clotted  with  linear,  glaucous,  gralfy,  leaves, 
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from  feveral  of  the  uppermoft  of  which  the  flowers  pro¬ 
ceed.  Curtis's  Mag.  vol.  v. 

Lapeyrousia,  a  generic  term  applied  by  Thunberg 
to  the  Osmites  calycina,  which  fee. 

LAPTLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  m  the  province  of 
Entre  Ditero  e  Minho,  on  the  Minho  :  fourteen  miles 
eaft  of  Valei^a,  and  three  weft  of  Monqao. 

LAPFIO'KD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  lituated  in  a  bay  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Chriftianftadt. 

LAP'FUL,  J'.  As  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 
— One  found  a  wiid  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gourds  his  lapful ,  and  (hied  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage. 

2  Kings. 

LAPHA'O,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Timor,  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  inhabited  by  Portu- 
guefe  or  defcendants  of  Portuguele,  fituated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  ;  and  containing  a  church  and  about  fixty  houfes  5 
the  inhabitants  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with  black  hair; 
fome  trade  is  carried  on  with  Batavia;  Come  Chinefe  junks 
and  veilels  from  Goa  vilit  this  port,  which  is  only  fafe 
from  March  to  Auguft  ;  at  all  other  times,  frequent  hur¬ 
ricanes  render  the  harbour  unfafe. 

LA'PHRIA,  a  lurname  of  Diana  at  Patrae  in  Achaia*, 
where  ihe  had  a  temple,  with  a  (tatue  of  gold  and  ivory 
which  repreiented  her  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs.  This 
name  was  given  from  the  goddefs  of  Lapluius,  the  fon  of 
Delphus,  who  confecrated  the  ftatue  to  her.  There  was- 
a  feltival  of  the  goddefs  there,  called  alfo  Laphria.  Pau - 
Janias. 

LAPHYS'TIUM,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  where  Jupi¬ 
ter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  Laphyjlius.  It  was 
here  that  Athamas  prepared  to  immolate  Phryxus  and 
Helle,  whom  Jupiter  laved  by  fending  them  a  golden  ram. 
Paufanias. 

LAP'ICIDE,  J.  [ lapicida ,  from  lapis,  Lat.]  A  ftone- 
cutter. 

LAP'IDABLE,  adj.  Worthy  of  being  ftoned;  fit  to  be 
ftoned.  Nut  ufed. 

LAPIDA'RIOUS,  adj.  Stony;  containing  ftones.  Cole. 

LAPIDARY,/,  \_lapidaire,  Fr. ]  One  who  deals  in 
ftones  or  gems. — Of  all  die  many  (orts  of  the  gem  kind 
reckoned  up  by  the  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above  three  or 
four  that  are  original.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl. — A11  artificer,, 
who  cuts  precious  ftones. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  very  ancient;  but 
like  other  arts,  its  original  was  very  imperfeft.  The 
French  have  lucceeded  in  it  the  belt ;  and  the  lapidaries 
of  Paris,  who  have  been  a  corporation  lince  the  year  1290, 
have  carried  it,  elpecially  in  cutting  of  diamonds  called 
brilliants,  to  a  very  great  perfection,  but  not  l'uperior  to 
that  of  the  Eiiglilh. 

There  are  various  machines  ufed  in  the  cutting  of  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  to  be 
cut.  The  diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  and 
formed  on  a  wheel  of  foft  fteel,  turned  by  a  kind  of  mill, 
with  diamond-duft  tempered  in  oil  of  olives  ;  and  this 
ferves  to  polifti  them  as  well  as  to  cut  them.  Oriental 
rubies,  fapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  and  formed  on  a 
copper  wheel,  with  oil  of  olives  and  diamond-duft;  they 
are  afterwards  polilhed  on  another  copper  wheel  with  tri- 
poli  and  w'ater.  Emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethyfts,  garnets, 
agates,  and  other  ftones  lefs  hard,  are  cut  on  a  leaden, 
wheel,  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polilhed  on  a  tin  wheel 
with  tripoli.  Turquois,  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  lapis 
girafol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  polilhed  on  a  wooden  wheel 
with  tripoli  alfo. 

LAP'IDARY,  adj.  [from  the  /]  Done  on  ftone  ;  en¬ 
graved  on  ftone  ;  monumental  ;  fit  for  a  grave-ftone. 

To  LAP'IDATE,  v.  a.  [ lapido ,  Lat.}  To  ftone,  to  kill- 
by  ltoning. 

LAPIDA'TION,  /  A  ftoning. 

LAPID'EOUS,  adj.  Stony  ;  of  the  nature  of  ftone. — 
There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapuleous  matter,  before  it 
was  concreted  into  a  ftone,  fome  lmall  toad,  which  might 

remain. 
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remain  there  imprifoned,  till  the  matter  about  it  were 
condenfed.  Ray. 

LAPIDES'CENCE,  /  Stony  concretion. — Of  lapis  ce- 
ratites,  or  cornu  foflile,  in  fubterraneous  cavities,  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Germany,  which  are  but  the  la- 
pidefcencies,  and  putrefactive  mutations,  of  hard  bodies. 
Brown. 

LAPIDES'CENT,  adj.  Growing  or  turning  to  (tone. — 
Hardened  by  the  air,  or  a  certain  lapidrfcent  fuccus  or  fpi- 
rit,  which  it  meets  with.  Evdyn. 

LAPIDE'US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter  among  the  Romans. 

LAPIDLF  IC,  adj.  Forming  Itones. — The  atoms  of  the 
lapidific,  as  well  as  faline,  principle,  being  regular,  do  con¬ 
cur  in  producing  regular  ftones.  Grew. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  forming  ftones  — 
Induration  or  lapidijication  of  fubftances  more  loft  is  ano¬ 
ther  degree  of  condenfation.  Bacon. 

LAP'IDIST,  f.  A  dealer  in  Itones  or  gems. — Hardnefs, 
wherein  fo me  ftones  exceed  all  other  bodies,  being  exalted 
to  that  degree,  that  art  in  vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit 
it,  the  factitious  ftones  of  chemifts  in  imitation  being  ea- 
f:ly  detected  by  an  ordinary  lapidift.  Ray. 

LAP'IDOTK,  [Heb.  a  lamp.]  A  man’s  name. 

LAPILLA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lapis,  a  ftone.] 
The  faculty  by  which  ftony  concretions  are  formed  in  an 
animal  body.  Scott. 

LA'PIS,  A  [Latin.]  In  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
ftone  of  any  kind. 

Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  meafure 
denoting  a  mile;  becaufe  miles  were  diftinguilhed  by 
ereCting  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each  ;  from  the  number 
marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from  Rome  might 
be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch  afcribed  to  Caius 
Gracchus.  This  was  more  accurately  executed  by  Au- 
guftus,  who  ereCted  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  forum,  at  which  all 
the  public  ways  of  Italy,  diftinguilhed  by  ftones,  were 
terminated.  The  fame  thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces.  Hence  the  phrafes  tertius  lapis,  centefimus  lapis,  See. 
for  three,  a  hundred,  &c.  miles;  and  fometimes  the  ordi¬ 
nal  number  without  lapis 3  as  ad  duodccimum,  See.  at  twelve 
miles  diftance. 

LA'PIS  ZERO'SUS,  a  name  given  to  feveral  forts  of 
ftones,  and  other  foftils,  which  had  lain  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  copper-mines,  and  been  impregnated  with  parti¬ 
cles  of  copper,  though  not  in  a  fufficient  degree  to  be 
thought  worthy  the  name  of  copper-ores.  The  fame  fort 
of  ftones  were  alfo  fometimes  called  chalcites,  which  made 
fome  confulion,  as  it  gave  occafion  to  confound  them  with 
the  true  chalcitis. 

LA'PIS  ARAB'ICUS,  in  the  natural  liiftoryof  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  name  of  a  ftone  of  a  fine  white  colour,  refem- 
bling  the  pureft  ivory;  and  which,  though  naturally  of  a 
firm,  folid,  and  compaft,  texture,  yet,  when  burnt,  be¬ 
came  light,  porous,  and  fpongy,  and  aflumed  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  a  pumice;  and  was  ufed  like  it  in  the 
competitions  of  the  ancient  phyficians  for  cleaning  the 
teeth. 

LA'PIS  AR'MENUS.  See  Armenian  Stone,  vol.  ii. 

LA'PIS  AS'SIUS,  in  the  natural  hiltory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  ftone,  called  alfo  farcopliagus,  from  its 
power  of  confirming  fiefn.  See  Sarcophagus.  It  was  a 
ftone  much  ufed  among  the  Greeks  in  their  fepulchres  ; 
and  is  recorded  to  have  always  perfectly  confumed  the 
flefh  of  human  bodies,  buried  in  it,  in  forty  days.  This 
property  it  was  much  famed  for;  and  all  the  ancient  na- 
turalifts  mention  it.  There  was  another  very  lingular 
quality  alfo  in  it,  but  whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  pieces,  is  not  known  ;  that  is,  its  turning  into  ftone 
any  thing  that  was  put  into  veftels  made  of  it.  This  is 
recorded  only  by  Mutianus  and  Theophraftus,  except  that 
Pliny  has  copied  it  from  thefe  authors  ;  and  fome  of  the 
later  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  from  him.  This  effect 
-might  probably  be  a  kind  of  incruftation,  formed  on  fub¬ 
ftances  inclofed  in  veftels  made  of  this  ftone,  by  water 
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pafiing  through  Its  pores,  diflodged  from  the  common 
mafs  of  the  ftone,  and  carrying  with  it  particles  of  fuck 
fpar  as  it  contained  ;  and,  afterwards  falling  in  repeated 
drops  on  whatever  lay  in  its  way,  it  might  again  depofit 
them  in  fuch  fubftances,  in  form  of  incruftations.  The 
place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had  this  ftone 
was  Affos,  a  city  in  Lycia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
it  was  dug  ;  and  De  Boot  informs  us,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  eaft,  there  are  alfo  ftones  of 
this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the  bodies  of  living  perfons, 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  confume  their  flefh.  Hill's 
Notes  on  Tkeopkrajhis ,  p.  ly. 

LA'PIS  BONONIEN'SIS.  See  Bolonian  Stone, 
vol.  iii. 

LA'PIS  CALAMINA'RIS.  See  Calamine,  vol.  iii. 

LA'PIS  COR'NEUS,  or  Hornstone.  See  Petrosilex. 

LA'PIS  FUN'GIFER,  or  Mushroom-Stone,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  calcareous  earth  found  near  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Florence.  I.  I.  Ferber  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  gave  a  defeription  of  it,  in  his  Letters  from  Italy 
He  remarked  alfo  that  a  fpecies  of  it  is  in  common  ule  in 
the  houfes  of  Naples  and  Rome;  and  that  he  faw  another 
fpecies  in  the  pofleflion  of  M.  Fabbroni,  at  Florence. 
The  firft  kind,  which  was  found  in  the  chalk-hills  near 
Naples,  confifted  of  white  calcareous  ftaladlites,  and  a 
number  of  Email  roots  of  vegetables;  the  latter  was  a  har¬ 
dened  turf,  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  volca¬ 
nic  mountains.  P.  A.  GadJ,  of  Stockholm,  analyzed  it 
in  the  year  1741,  and  found  the  refult  as  follows:  It 
burns  in  an  open  fire,  and  emits  the  fined  of  putrid  vege¬ 
tables.  When  burnt  in  a  ftrong  fire,  the  greater  part  of 
it  becomes  dark-grey  afhes.  A  hundred  parts  of  this 
hardened  turf,  loft  about  fifteen  parts  in  weight.  When 
fufed  in  a  ftronger  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  opaque 
flag,  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  be  fufed.  When  a 
fmall  part  only  of  this  earth  is  fufed  with  borax,  the 
glafs  acquires  a  dark-green  colour.  If  a  little  water 
be  poured  over  the  calcined  earth,  the  water  exhi¬ 
bits  traces  of  diflolved  pot-afti,  but  the  earth  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  thereby  fenfibly  decreafed  in  weight.  One 
hundred  parts  of  the  earth,  previoufiy  calcined  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  being  analyfed,  were  found  to  contain  about  45  or 
46  of  filiceous  earth,  23  argil,  7  calcareous  earth,  20  calx 
of  iron,  together  with  traces  of  magnefian  earth  and  pot- 
afh.  This  earth,  when  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  moiftened 
with  water,  produces  abundance  of  eatable  mufhrooms, 
which  in  Italy  are  ferved  up  at  the  table  of  the  great  as 
delicacies.  It  needs  excite  no  wonder  (fays  our  account) 
that  mufhrooms  fhould  grow  on  the  Lapis  fungifer,  fince  a 
multitude  of  fruitful  mufhroom-feeds  are  intermixed  in 
this  i’oft  ftalaflites,  as  well  as  with  the  hardened  turf  found 
near  volcanoes.  For  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  be 
defirous  of  railing  mufhrooms  in  this  way,  and  of  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark,  that  this 
effect  will  be  produced,  if,  according  to  the  experiment 
of  M.  Gleditfch,  the  mufhroom-ftones  kept  in  cellars  be 
moiftened  with  water  in  which  mufhrooms  have  been 
wafhed.  Might  not  this  furnifh  a  hint  to  thofe  who  rear 
mufhrooms  in  gardens  on  beds  of  horfe-dung? 

LA'PIS  HEPAT'ICUS.  See  the  article  Mineralogy. 

LA'PIS  INFERNA'LIS.  See  the  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  ,iv.  p.  3 1 1. 

LA'PIS  LAZ'ULI,  a  rock  furrounded  and  almoft  co¬ 
vered  by  the  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Nova-Scotia.  It  is  about 
two  miles  from  Monanolfland,  and  (hows  the  paflage  into 
St.  John’s  River. 

LA'PIS  LAZ'ULI,  in  mineralogy.  See  Lazuli,  in 
this  volume. 

LA'PIS  LYD'IUS,  or  Touchstone.  See  Lydius. 

LA'PIS  MARMO'REUS,  a  marble  fione  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
VVeft.ninfter-hall ;  where  was  likewife  a  marble  chair 
ereifted  on  the  middle  thereof,  in  which  our  kings  anci¬ 
ently  fat  at  their  coronation  dinner,  and  at  other  times 
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the  loi'd-chancellor.  Over  this  marble  table  are  now 
erected  the  courts  of  chancery  and  king’s  bench.  Orig. 
jfurid.  37. 

LA'PIS  NEPHRIT'ICUS,  or  Jade-Stone.  See  Ser- 
pentinus. 

LA'PIS  OBSIDIA'NUS.  See  Obsidian. 

LA'PIS  OLLA'RIS.  See  Talcum. 

LAP'ITHA,  Lapathus,  Lapethus,  or  Lapito,  in 
ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  its  north  fide,  with  a  port  or  ftation  for  fliips,  and 
a  cognominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  according  to  Scylax  ;  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alexander  Ephefius.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans;  and  one  of  the  nine 
kings  refided  here,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Pififtratus,  who 
commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus.  The  terri¬ 
tory  round  it  is  called  Lapithia  by  Diodorus  and  Ptole¬ 
my  5  Lapitkii,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  degree  of  fatuity; 
lienee  lapathius  denotes  foolifh.  Hejyckivs.  Now  a  village 
called  Lapitha ;  but,  according  to  the  abbe  Mariti,  the 
longed:  and  molt  extenfive  in  the  illand.  Befides  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it  furnifiies  the  belt  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  country  ;  and,  though  Cyprus  is  in  general 
not  very  abundant  in  fruits,  Lapitha  feems  a  favoured 
fpot  in  this  refpecT,  and  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
tfland. 

LAP'ITHzE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Thef- 
faly.  See  Lapithus. 

LAPITHiE'UM,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Stcph.  Byz. 
Paufanias  (1.  iii.  c.  20.)  mentions  a  town  of  this  name  in 
the  Peloponnefus,  on  Mount  Taygetus,  in  the  fame  canton. 

LAP'ITHUS,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  fon  of  Apollo  by 
Stilbe.  He  was  brother  to  Centaurus  ;  and  married  Orfi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas 
and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapitha:  was  given  to  the 
numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
the  fovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapithae  afiembled  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Perithous,  one  of  their  number. 
Among  them  were  Thefeus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus, 
Phalerus,  Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titarefius,  See.  The  Cen¬ 
taurs  were  alfo  invited  to  partake  the  common  feftivity  ; 
and  the  amufements  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  inno¬ 
cent,  had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  Lapithae 
refented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported  their 
companions;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  univerfal, 
end  ended  in  blows  and  flaughter.  Many  of  the  Centaurs 
were  flain,  and  they  at  laft  were  obliged  to  retire.  The¬ 
feus  among  the  Lapithae  Ihowed  himfelf  brave  and  intre¬ 
pid  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his  friends;  and  Neftor  alfo 
was  not  lefs  aCtive  in  the  protection  of  chaftity  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Hefiod  has  deferibed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithae  ;  as  has  alfo  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  man¬ 
lier.  The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Lapithae. 

LAP'LAND,  the  moft  northerly  country  in  Europe, 
extending  from  the  North  Cape,  latitude  71  §  N.  to  the 
White  Sea,  under  the  Ariiic  circle,  is  inhabited  by  the 
fame  people,  though  the  country  is  fubjedt  to  different 
powers.  When  the  name  Lapland  was  firft  given  to  the 
country,  and  that  of  Laplanders  to  the  people,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  his  commentaries;  Adam 
of  Bremen,  in  his  account  of  the  Danes;  and  Sturlefton 
of  Iceland  ;  have  been  cited  on  this  fubjecl,  as  having 
named  the  people  in  queltion  Scrittfinnar,  or  Finnar  ;  and 
at  prefent  they  are  generally  called  Finns  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians.  The  name  of  Laplanders  has  been  luppoled  to 
originate  from  their  attachment -to  forcery;  lapp ,  in  their 
language,  fignifying  a  wizard. 

Lapland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea  and 
Frozen  Ocean;  on  the  eaft  by  the  White  Sea;  on  the 
fouth  by  Sweden  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Norway.  On  the  northernmoft  fide,  are  what 
have  been  denominated  the  Frozen  Alps,  or  Alps  of  Snow, 
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which  compofe  that  chain  of  mountains  called  Severnot, 
the  declivity  of  which,  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  con- 
fifts  of  lower  mountains,  deferts,  forefts,  fens,  and  lakes. 
The  furface  is  fuppofed  to  contain  from  feventy  to  eighty 
thoufand  fquare  miles,  but  its  population  cannot  be  af- 
certained  with  any  degree  of  precifion. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  That  which 
is  fubjeCt  to  Denmark,  and  is  called  Norwegian  Lapland ; 
this  part  lies  between  the  Northern  Sea,  the  river  Pais, 
and  the  lake  Enarak.  2.  Swedifh  Lapland,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains 
that  feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  It  is  divided  into 
fix  diftridts,  denominated  marcks,  or  territories,  which  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  rivers,  as  Aungnerland, 
Elma,  Peta,  Lula,  Torna,  and  Kimi.  3.  The  eaftern  part 
is  fubjedt  to  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituated  between  the 
lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea  ;  this  part  of  Lapland  i» 
divided  into  three  prefectures ;  namely,  that  of  the  fea- 
coaft  to  the  north,  called  Mourmankoi  Leporie ;  that  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea,  denominated  Jerlkoi  Leporie; 
and  the  inland  part,  known  by  the  name  of  Beliamore- 
fkoi  Leporie.  In  Swedilh  Lapland,  the  provinces  or 
marcks  are  fubdivided  into  fmaller  diftriCts  called  biarr, 
confiding  each  of  a  number  of  families,  among  which  the 
land  is  parcelled  out  by  government,  or  the  prefedf  of  the 
diftridl:  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  frightful 
rocks  and  itupendous  mountains  ;  interlperfed,  however, 
with  many  pleafant  valleys,  watered  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  names 
of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lapland  are  the  Great  Uma,  the 
Great  Windel,  the  Oreavan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great 
Lula ;  the  lakes  of  Kartom,  Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi. 
Some  of  thefe  extend  fixty  leagues  in  length,  and  contain 
a  great  number  of  iflands.  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain 
365  ;  and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  iflands  lo  large, 
that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to  vifit  each  par¬ 
ticular  ifland. 

The  natives  believe  this  country  to  be  the  terreftrial  pa- 
radife;  and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than 
fuch  vaft  profpe&s  of  mountains,  hills,  forefts,  lakes,  ri¬ 
vers,  &c.  if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  climate ;  though 
even  here,  in  fummer,  the  rofes  are  feen  blowing  wild  on 
the  bank  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beautiful 
glow  of  colour  which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  But  all  the  intervals  between  the  mountains 
are  not  engrofled  by  thefe  agreeable  profpects  ;  great  part 
of  the  flat  country  is  covered  with  brown  dulky  forefts  of 
fir  and  pine-trees  ;  and  thefe  are  often  flatted  by  wide  ex¬ 
tended  morafles,  the  ftagnating  waters  of  which  in  fum¬ 
mer  produce  myriads  of  mifehievous  infects,  that  are  more 
intolerable  than  even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the  feafon, 
freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  rectified.  All  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs  ;  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  continues  loofe,  it 
is  impoflible  to  travel ;  for  a  man’s  eyes  are  not  only 
blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  ftrong  wind  fliould  rife  he  will 
be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow  ;  yet,  fhould  a  partial  thaw 
take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  lurface  of  this  fnow  is 
formed  by  the  fucceeding  froft  into  a  hard  impenetrable 
cruft,  over  which  the  Laplander  travels  in  his  fledge  with 
great  celerity.  While  the  thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  fur- 
charged  with  vapours,  and  the  climate  is  rainy  ;  but,  while 
the  north  wind  blows,  the  Iky  is  beautifully  ferene,  and 
the  air  very  clear. 

The  North  Cape  is  an  enormous  rock,  which,  projecting 
far  into  the  ocean,  and  being  expofed  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  waves  and  the  outrage  of  tempefts,  crumbles  every 
year  more  and  more  into  ruins.  Here  every  thing  is  Mi¬ 
litary,  every  thing  is  fteril,  every  thing  fad  and  defpon- 
dent.  The  fliadowy  foreft  no  longer  adorns  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  j  the  finging  of  the  biidsj  which  enlivens 
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even  the  woods  of  Lapland,  is  no  longer  heard  in  this 
fcene  of  defolation;  the  ruggednefs  of  the  dark  grey  rock 
is  not  covered  by  a  tingle  ihrub;  the  only  mufic  is  the 
hoarfe  murmuring  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renewing 
their  aflaults  on  the  huge  mafles  that  oppofe  them.  The 
northern  fun,  creeping  at  midnight  at  the  diftance  of  five 
diameters  along  the  horizon,  and  the  immeafurable  ocean 
in  apparent  contact  with  the  Ikies,  form  the  grand  out¬ 
lines  in  the  fublime  picture  prefented  to  the  aftonifhed 
fpectator.  The  incefl’ant  cares  and  purfuits  of  anxious 
mortals  are  recollected  as  a  dream;  the  various  forms  and 
energies  of  animated  nature  are  forgotten  ;  the  earth  is 
contemplated  only  in  its  elaments,  and  as  conllituting  a 
part  of  the  folar  fyftem.  Here  the  fun  never  lets  for  three 
months  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this  is  qualified 
in  fuch  a  manner  by  a  conllant  revolution  of  daw«  and 
-twilight,  by  a  ferene  Iky,  moon-fight,  and  aurora  borealis, 
reflected  from  the  white  furfaceof  the  earth  covered  with 
fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  hunt,  fifli,  and 
proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupations.  The  country 
abounds  with  excellent  fprings  ;  and  is  remarkable  for 
fome  furprifing  cataraCts,  in  which  the  water  tumbles  over 
frightful  precipices,  and  dallies  among  rocks  with  amazing 
impetuofity  and  noife. 

The  heat  of  fummer  is  almoft  as  intolerable  as  the  cold 
of  winter.  M.  Acerbi  found  the  degree  of  heat  84  (of 
Fahrenheit)  in  the  fliade,  and  113  in  the  fun.  “The 
ground  burned  our  feet;  and  the  few  flirubs  we  met  with 
in  our  way  afforded  us  little  or  no  fhelter.  We  were  al- 
molt  fuffocated  with  heat ;  and  to  add  to  our  fufferings, 
we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  wearing  a  drefs  of  thick 
woollen  cloth,  as  a  fecurity  from  the  infeCts,  and  to  cover 
our  faces  with  a  veil,  which  in  a  great  meafure  prevented 
our  drawing  breath.”  The  fummer,  however,  is  fhort, 
and  the  'foil  in  general  is  fo  chilled  and  barren,  that  it 
produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees  of  any  kind. 
This  fterility,  however,  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  foil, 
which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich  mould,  but  to  want  of 
induftry;  for  in  fome  diftriCts  the  Swedes  have  tilled  and 
manured  pieces  of  ground  that  bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye. 
There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  berries  ;  fuch  as  black  cur¬ 
rants  ;  what  is  called  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  growing 
upon  a  creeping  plant,  and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcor- 
butic  ;  rafpberries,  cranberries,  juniper-berries,  and  bill- 
berries.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed 
to  intenfe  cold,  and  tempefts  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no 
tree  will  grow  near  the  fummit  ;  but  in  parts  that  are 
more  flickered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art  in 
rows  at  regular  diftances,  without  any  undergrowth  or 
encumbrance  below.  Befides  thefe  trees,  fome  parts  of 
Lapland  produce  the  fervice-tree,  the  willow,  the  poplar, 
the  alder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plants  of  this 
country,  the  principal  is  the  angelica  ;  which  is  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their  food.  Here 
is  likewife  the  acetqfa or  forrel,  which  grows  in  great 
plenty,  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  account  of  its  antifcor- 
butic  properties.  They  have  alfo  other  kinds  of  herbs 
peculiar  to  the  country,  different  kinds  of  grafs,  heath, 
fern,  and  mofs  ;  which  are  all  enumerated  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  Flora  Lapponica.  But  the  vegetable  which  is  in 
greateft  plenty,  and  of  the  mod  extenfive  ufe  among  them, 
is  the  Lichen  rangiferus.  The -rein-deer  is  wholly  fuf- 
tained  in  winter  by  this  vegetable;  and  the  Laplanders 
themfelves  boil  it  in  broth  as  a  cordial  and  reftorative. 
They  likewife  ufe  one  fort  of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  whole- 
ibme,  bed  for  their  new-born  children. 

Some  filver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula;  and  two  of  copper,  together 
with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diftriift  of  Torno  ;  but 
they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  with  any  confiderable 
advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins  of  filver  and 
gold  mixed;  but  thefe  mines  are  worked  only  for  a  few 
months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  frolt  hinders  the  en- 
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gines  from  playing.  Here  are  found  beautiful  cryftals,  of 
a  furprifing  magnitude,  fo  hard  and  fine,  that  when  po- 
liflied  they  refemble  real  diamonds.  In  fome  places  ame- 
thyfts  and  topazes  are  alfo  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy; 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  very  curious  ftones,  which  are  too 
hard  to  be  worked  by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tornea  affords  fome  curious  ftones  of  an  octago¬ 
nal  fhape,  regular,  thining,  and  polifhed  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  In  fome  rivers  they  filh  for  pearls,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  pale  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  ori¬ 
ental  pearls,  and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls 
are  found  in  muflel-fhells  ;  and  the  fifhery  is  not  in  the 
fea,  but  in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infefted  with  a  great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  inha¬ 
bitants  wage  perpetual  war.  The  moll  honourable  ex¬ 
ploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear  ;  and 
the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  finall  plate  of  lead  or 
pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  flain.  We  are  informed 
by  Linnaeus,  that  hunting  the  bear  is  often  undertaken 
by  a  fingle  man,  who,  having  difcovered  the  retreat  of  the 
animal,  takes  his  dog  along  with  him,  and  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  fpot.  The  jaws  of  the  dog  are  tied  round  with 
a  cord,  to  prevent  his  barking  ;  and  the  man  holds  the 
other  end  of  this  cord  in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  dog 
fmells  the  bear,  he  begins  to  fliow  figns  of  uneafinefs,  and, 
by  dragging  at  the  cord  informs  his  matter  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  purfuit  is  at  no  great  diftance.  When  the  Lap¬ 
lander  by  this  means  difcovers  on  which  fide  the  bear  is 
ftationed,  he  advances  in  fuch  a  direction  that  the  wind 
may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  and  not  the  contrary; 
for  otherwife  the  animal  would,  by  the  fcent,  be  aware  of 
his  approach,  though  not  able  to  fee  an  enemy  at  any  con¬ 
fiderable  diftance,  being  half  blinded  by  the  funftiine. 
When  he  has  gradually  advanced  to  within  gunfliot  of 
the  bear,  he  fires  upon  him  ;  and  this  is  the  more  eafily 
accompliflied  in  autumn,  as  the  bear  is  then  more  fear- 
lefs,  and  is  continually  prowling  about  for  berries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  on  which  he  feeds  at  that  feafon  of  the  year. 
Should  the  man  chance  to  mifs  his  aim,  the  furious  beaft 
will  direCtly  turn  upon  him  in  a  rage,  and  the  little  Lap¬ 
lander  is  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels  with  all  poflible  fpeed, 
leaving  his  knapfack  behind  him.  The  bear,  coming  up 
with  this,  feizes  upon  it,  biting  and  tearing  it  into  a  thou- 
fand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  his  fury,  and  be¬ 
llowing  all  his  attention  upon  the  knapfack,  the  Laplan¬ 
der  takes  the  opportunity  of  loading  his  gun,  and  firing 
a  fecond  time  ;  when  he  is  generally  fure  of  hitting  the 
mark;  and  the  bear  either  falls  upon  the  fpot,  or  runs 
away. 

Another  remarkable  animal  of  thefe  regions  is  the  llr- 
fus  gulo,  or  glutton.  Linnaeus  afierts,  without  quoting 
his  authority,  that  it  never  meddles  with  the  rein-deer  ; 
by  which  he  alludes,  we  prefume,  to  the  tame  flocks  near, 
dwellings;  for  Thrafcheninnikow,  if  we  rightly  recolleCt, 
in  his  defcription  of  Kamtfchatka,  pofitively  itates,  that, 
to  compenfate  for  the  flownefs  of  its  motions  in  the  pur¬ 
fuit  of  prey,  it  lurks  in  the  branches  of  trees,  to  furprife  the 
horfe,  elk,  or  rein-deer,  that  may  accidentally  come  with¬ 
in  its  reach  ;  and  that  it  darts  on  them  from  its  hiding- 
place  with  unerring  certainty,  fixing  itfelf  between  the 
lhoulders  with  its  teeth  and  claws,  maintaining  its  pofi- 
tion,  and  fucking  the  blood  of  its  enraged  victim,  till  the 
latter  falls  down,  exhaufted  with  pain  and  fatigue.  The 
fame  author,  we  believe,  alludes  to  the  ftratagem  to  which 
it  has  been  known  to  have  recourfe  in  order  to  allure  the 
rein-deer,  namely,  by  throwing  down  fome  of  that  animal’s 
beloved  mofs,  fo  as  to  divert  its  attention.  But  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  glutton’s  eating  till  its  (kin  is  ready  to  give 
way,  and  of  its  being  obliged  to  unload  itfelf,  by  fqueez- 
ing  its  body  between  two  trees,  are  quite  fabulous,  and 
might  with  more  plaufibility  be  referred  to  fome  Roman 
emperor  or  city  corporation.  Though  the  glutton  has 
his  name  from  his  voracity,  his  appetite,  it  fliould  feem, 
is  not  always  of  that  infatiable  nature  which  has  been  af- 
3  cribed 
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eribed  to  Iilm.  The  individual,  indeed,  which  was  kept 
at  Drefden,  would  eafily  difpatch  thirteen  pounds  of  he(h 
in  a  day  ;  but  that  which  Buffon  pofielfed,  though  it  fed 
with  great  greedinefs,  confumed  only  four  pounds  ;  and 
another,  belonging  to  the  Hudlon’s-Bay  Company,  was 
ufually  fatisfied  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of  a  malt  iff 
dog.  In  fact,  the  more  clolely  that  we  inveftigate  the 
hiltory  of  any  fpecies  of  animal,  the  greater  diverfities, 
both  of  phyficai  and  intelleft-ual  temperament,  we  (hall 
probably  find  to  obtain  among  the  individuals  of  which 
that  fpecies  is  compofed.  Ginelin,  we  believe,  is  folnary 
in  the  opinion  that  this  animal  inhabits  the  warmer  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe,  equally  with  the  latitudes  of  the  north. 
But,  even  the  weight  of  his  name  is  infufficient  to  eftablilh 
fuch  a  curious  fact,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  by  the  diftinct 
and  refpeftable  teftimony  of  fome  ocular  witnels. 

This  country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  ot¬ 
ters,  which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  filht 
for  their  fubliftence.  The  forells  of  this  country  furnilh 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and  fquir- 
rels ;  which  laft  change  their  colour  every  winter  from 
brown  to  grey.  Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  country  of  the 
zibeling,  or  (able,  wliofe  Ikin  is  extremely  valuable.  Here 
are  likewife  ermines,  weafels,  hares,  large  black  cats  which 
attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunting,  and  little  prick-eared 
curs  trained  to  the  game.  But  the  mod  remarkable  ani¬ 
mal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein-deer,  for  an  account  of  which, 
fee  Cervus  tarandus,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.  Thefe animals,  fo  ufe- 
ful  in  various  refpeffs  to  the  natives,  are  kept  at  noexpenle. 
In  fummer  they  feed  upon  gralfes  and  alpine  plants;  in 
winter,  as  already  mentioned,  upon  the  Lichen  rangiferus, 
or  rein-deer  lichen,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abun¬ 
dant  as  in  many  parts  almofl  totally  to  cover  the  ground 
for  the  fpace  of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagacious 
animal  difcovers  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acute- 
nefs  of  its  fin  ell.  Molt  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  caf- 
trated  when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter  than 
the  bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  well 
ftocked  with  wild  fowl ;  fuch  as  bultard,  partridge,  growle, 
heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild  geele,  wild 
ducks,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that  build  and  breed 
in  northern  climates.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  the 
fwans  go  thither  in  numerous  flights  trom  the  German 
ocean  ;  the  lapwings  follow  in  iuch  fwarms  that  they 
darken  the  fky  as  they  pafs  along,  and  fcream  fo  loud  that 
they  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance.  The  rocks  and 
mountains  are  likewife  frequented  by  eagles,  hawks,  fal¬ 
cons,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The  rivers  abound 
with  delicious  falmon  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  trout, 
bream,  and  perch  of  exquifite  flavour  and  amazing  mag¬ 
nitude  ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Daniih  Lap- 
land,  are  well  fupplied  with  fifli  from  the  northern  ocean. 
With  refpeft  to  infeeds,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  morafles 
and  woods  in  futnmer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  often 
obfcure  the  face  of  day ;  and  fo  venomous,  troublefome, 
and  intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly  to  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains  for  flielter,  and  the  Laplanders  betake 
themlelves  to  the  fea  fide,  which  is  the  leaft  infelted  by 
thefe  peftilent  vermin.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  account 
of  the  voyage  he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the 
other  French  mathematicians  lent  thither  by  the  king  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  underltand, 
that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno  the  flies  were 
fo  troublefome,  that  even  the  Finland  foldiers,  who  are 
accounted  the  moft  hardy  troops  in  the  ferviceof  Sweden, 
were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces  with  the  (kirts  of  their 
coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe  animals,  which  fwarmed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moment  a  piece  of  flefh  appear¬ 
ed  it  was  blackened  all  over.  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very 
large,  with  green  heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  (kin 
wherever  they  (trike.  The  Laplanders  (hroud  themlelves 
in  the  fmoke  of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe;  yet 
even  this  difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  the  French  philofophers  ;  they  were  obliged,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exceiiive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar- 
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ments  made  of  the  fkins  of  the  rein-deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapvmdes  ;  and  to  cover  themlelves  with  a  thick 
rampart  ot  fir  boughs  5  yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.  M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  little  yellowilh  grains,  refembling  millet-feed, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome  of  thefe 
infects. 

The  Laplanders  are  low  in  ftature,  and  are  remarkable 
for  having  large  heads.  They  are  alfo  ill-fhaped,  and 
their  features  harlh.  They  arc,  however,  flrong,  hardy,, 
and  robuft,  infomuch  that  they  will  bear  incredible  fa¬ 
tigue;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  flouted  Norwegian  is  not 
able  to  bend  the  bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are 
much  lefs  homely  than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are 
noted  for  a  delicate  and  florid  complexion.  Thefe  people 
are  Ample,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  timorous;  their  timi¬ 
dity,  however,  refpefts  war  alone  ;  for  to  many  other  fpe¬ 
cies  of  dangers  they  ekpofe  themfelves  with  furprifing  in¬ 
trepidity,  whether  in  afcending  and  defcending  mountains 
and  precipices  with  their  fnow-(hoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in 
venturing  amidft  whirlpools  and  cataraCfs  in  little  (lender 
boats  made  of  thin  fir  boards,  faftened  together  with 
thongs  of  leather,  finews  of  wild  beads,  or  tough  and 
flexible  twigs  of  willow  and  ofier.  Thefe  boats  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed 
with  oars,  and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out 
the  water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  iettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving;  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  of  coarfe 
cloth  ;  the  former  are  fixed  in  Anal]  villages  near  the  lakes, 
and  chiefly  follow  fiftiing.  They  build  their  cottages 
fomewhat  in  the  (hape  of  a  cone,  by  placing  a  circle  of 
large  trees  or  poles  aflant  in  the  earth,  and  clofe  to  each 
other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form  a  fmall  vent  for 
the  ifiue  of  the  fmoke  ;  they  cover  the  ground  within  with 
branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their  food  conlifts  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowl,  which  are  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful  in  thofe  parts;  in  fummer  and  autumn,  of  the  birds 
themfelves,  and  of  various  others  of  the  partridge  tribe  ; 
and  in  winter  of  the  milk  and  flefh  of  the  rein-deer,  and 
dried  fifli.  They  had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  but  in  lieu 
thereof  ufed  the  inner  rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and 
ground,  and  dried  fifli  reduced  to  powder.  They  make 
confeftions  and  decoitions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  for- 
rel,  which  they  juftly  reckon  to  be  prefervatives  againlt 
the  fcurvy.  The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  pofleffioti 
of  uninterrupted  health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which, 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his  nerves 
to  a  very  unufual  pitch  of  ffrength,  and  fortify  his  con- 
ftitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives  to  the  a°-e 
of  100;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander,  m 
extreme  old  age,  hunting,  fowling,  (kating,  and  perform¬ 
ing  all  the  feverefl  exercifes  with  undiminifhed  agility. 

The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coat  of 
coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
girded  round  the  waift  with  a  belt  or  girdle;  from  which 
hang  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints, 
matches,  tobacco,  and  other  neceflaries;  the  girdle  itfel'f 
being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and  chains.  Their 
caps  are  made  of  the  (kin  of  the  northern  diver,  with 
the  feathers  on;  and  their  (hoes  of  the  rein-deer  (kin, 
with  the  hair  outwards.  They  wear  no  linen  ;  but  the 
garments  of  the  better  fort  are  of  a  finer  cloth,  and- 
they  delight  in  a  variety  of  colours,  though  red,  as  the 
moft  glaring,  is  the  molt  agreeable.  In  winter  they  are 
totally  cafed  up  in  coats,  caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of 
the  rein-deer  (kins.  In  the  Flora  Lapponica,  Linnseus 
fays,  “Perhaps  the  curious  reader,  will  wonder  how  the 
people  in  Lapland,  during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns 
there  in  winter,  can  preierve  theirdives  ;  fince  almofl  all 
birds,  and  even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time. 
The  Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the 
woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein-deer  ne¬ 
ver  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  of  fodder  but  a. 
particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  account,  the  herdf- 

men. 
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men  are  under  the  neceflity  of  living  continually  in  the 
•woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  cattle,  left  they 
fhould  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts.  The  Laplander  eafily 
does  without  more  light,  as  the  fnow  reflects  the  rays  that 
pome  from  the  ftars,  and  as  the  aurora  borealis  illuminates 
the  air  every  night  with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No 
part  of  our  body  is  more  eafily  deftroyed  by  cold  than 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs  which  are  raoft  remote  from 
the  fun  of  this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that 
happen  to  our  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland,  yoti  will  never 
fee  fucli  a  thing;  although,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country,  we  fliould  imagine  jult  the  contrary, 
efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  ftockings.  The  Laplan¬ 
der  guards  himfelf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner;  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  Ikins  with  the 
hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and  ilioes  made  of 
the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turned  outwards.  He 
puts  into  his  (hoes  flender-eared  broad-leafed  cyperus 
grafs,  (Carex  veficaria,  or  bladder-fedge,)  that  is  cut  in 
•fu miner  and  dried.  This  he  firft  combs  and  rubs  in  his 
hands,  and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo  ;  and,  being 
thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  againft  the  intenfe  cold. 
With  this  grafs  they  ftuff  their  gloves  likewife,  in  order 
■to  preferve  their  hands.  As  this  grafs  keeps  otf  the  cold 
in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet  from  fweating, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them  from  being  annoyed 
by  ftriking  againft  ftones,  8cc.  for  their  flioes  are  very 
.thin,  being  made,  not  of  tanned  leather,  but  the  raw  hide.” 

The  women’s  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
other  fex  ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented  with 
rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys,  that  fometimes  weigh 
twenty  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  and  women  lie  in 
their  furs  ;  in  fummer  they  cover  themfelves  entirely  with 
coarfe  blankets,  to  defend  them  from  the  gnats,  which  are 
intolerable.  The  Laplanders  are  not  only  well  difpofed, 
but  naturally  ingenious.  They  make  all  their  own  fur¬ 
niture,  their  boats,  fledges,  bows,  and  arrows.  They  form 
neat  boxes  of  thin  birch  boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the 
born  of  the  rein-deer.  The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  the 
Xapland  bafkets  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in  three 
Jong  thin  pieces,  and  twilled  together  fo  nicely  that  they 
will  hold  water;  of  which  there  is  a  curious  fpecimen  in 
Bullock’s  Mufeum.  Among  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  we  likewife  number  curious  horn  fpoons,  and 
moulds  in  which  they  caft  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn 
their  girdles.  Over  and  above  thefe  domeftic  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  men  within  doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks 
jn  drefling  victuals  for  the  family.  The  women  aCl  as 
tailors  and  embroiderers ;  they  make  clothes,  flioes,  and 
boots,  and  harnefs  for  the  rein-deer;  they  fpin  thread  of 
fur,  and  knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very  foft 
and  warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and 
•with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  embroi¬ 
dering  the  figures  of  beafts,  flowers,  trees,  and  ftars,  upon 
their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurfions  upon  the 
.fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  provide  them¬ 
felves  each  with  a  pair  of  lkates,  or  fnow-fhoes,  which  are 
no  other  than  fir  boards  covered  with  the  rough  fkin  of 
the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  hair  rifes 
againft  the  fnow,  otherwile  they  would  be  too  llippery. 
One  of  thele  flioes  is  ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who 
■wears  it ;  the  other  is  about  a  foot  (hotter.  The  feet  (land 
in  the  middle,  and  to  them  the  flioes  are  fattened  by  thongs 
-or  withes.  The  Laplander,  thus  equipped,  wields  a  long 
pole  in  his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  round 
ball  of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow; 
and  with  this  he  (tops  himfelf  occafionally.  By  means  of 
.thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  iixty  miles 
a-day  without  being  fatigued;  afcending  fteep  mountains, 
and  Aiding  down  again  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  Tile 
Laplander  not  only  travels  on-foot,  but  is  provided  with 
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a  carriage  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  in  which  tie  journeys 
with  (till  greater  rapidity.  The  fledge,  called  pulka,  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  boat,  with  a  convex  bottom, 
that  it  may  Aide  the  more  eafily  over  the  fnow  ;  the  prow 
is  (harp  and  pointed  ;  but  the  fledge  is  flat  behind.  The 
traveller  is  fwathed  in  this  carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cra¬ 
dle,  with  a  (lick  in  his  hand  to  fteer  the  vefi’ei,  and  difen- 
gage  it  from  pieces  of  rock  or  (tumps  of  trees  that  may 
chance  to  encounter  it  in  the  route.  He  muft  alfo  balance 
the  fledge  with  his  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger 
of  being  overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage 
is  fattened  to  the  rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  the 
animal’s  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  bread  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  connected  with  the  prow  of  the 
fledge  ;  the  reins,  managed  by  the  traveller,  are  tied  to 
the  horns  ;  and  the  trappings  are  furnilhed  with  little 
bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeable  to  the  animal.  With 
this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  rein¬ 
deer  will  fly  like  lightning  over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  miles  a-day.  But  this  reprefentation  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  however  frequently  happens,  that  lie  will 
perfevere  in  his  journey  to  fifty  miles  without  intermilfion, 
and  without  taking  any  refreflnnent,  except  occafionally 
moiftening  his  mouth  with  the  fnow.  Before  he  fets  out, 
the  Laplander  whifpers  in  his  ear,  the  way  he  is  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  firmly  perfuaded 
that  the  bead  underftands  his  meaning;  but,  in  fpite 
of  this  intimation,  he  frequently  Hops  fliort  before  he 
has  reached  the  journey’s  end  ;  and  fometimes  he  over- 
(hoots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.  In  the  beginning  of 
winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  moft  frequented  roads,  by 
fire  wing  them  with  fir  boughs;  and  indeed  thefe  roads  are 
no  other  than  pathways  made  through  the  fnow  by  the 
rein-deer  and  the  pulkas  ;  their  being  frequently  covered 
with  new  fnow,  and  alternately  beaten  by  the  carriage, 
confolidates  them  into  a  kind  of  caufeway;  which  is  the 
harder  if  the  furface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been 
crutted  by  a  fubfequent  froft.  It  requires  great  caution 
to  follow  thefe  tracks ;  for,  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow. 
In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  l'uch  beaten 
road,  the  Laplander  directs  his  courfe  by  certain  marks 
which  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hunting,  and 
this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In  fummer 
they  hunt  the  wild  beafts  with  fmall  dogs,  trained  to  the 
diverfion.  In  winter  they  purfue  them  by  their  tracks 
upon  the  fnow,  (kating  with  great  velocity,  that  they 
very  often  run  down  the  prey.  They  catch  ermines  in 
traps,  and  fometimes  with  dogs.  They  kill  fquirrels,  mar¬ 
tens,  and  fables,  with  blunt  darts,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
(kin.  Foxes  and  beavers  are  (lain  with  (harp-pointed 
darts  and  arrows;  in  (hooting  which,  they  are  accounted 
the  belt  markfmen  in  the  world.  The  larger  beafts,  fuch 
as  bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they  either  kill 
with  fire-arms  as  explained  above,  or  take  in  fnares  and 
pits  dug  in  the  forefts.  Their  particular  laws  relating  to 
the  chafe  are  obferved  with  great  puncluality.  The  bead 
becomes  the  property  of  the  man  in  whofe  fnare  or  pit  he 
iscaught;  and  he  who  difeovers  a  bear’s  den  has  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  hunting  him  to  death.  The  death  of  a 
bear  is  celebrated  by  the  Laplander  as  a  lignal  viftory.  The 
carcais  is  drawn  to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  vidlor  by  a  rein¬ 
deer,  which  is  kept  facred  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole 
year  after  this  fervice.  The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  particular 
hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank  the  vanquifh- 
ed  enemy  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be  overcome  without 
doing  any  mifehief  to  his  conqueror,  and  welcome  his  ar¬ 
rival  ;  then  they  make  an  apoftrophe  to  heaven,  exprefling 
their  acknowledgment  to  God,  that  he  has  created  beafts 
for  the  ule  of  men,  and  endued  mankind  with  ftrength 
and  courage  to  overcome  and  attack  the  fierceft  of  the 
brute  creatjon.  Bhe  hero  is  faluted  by  the  women,  who 
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{pit  chewed  elder-bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feafted  three 
days  fucceffively,  and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  figure  wrought  in  tin-wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes  a 
wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he  has 
pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  friends  as  medi¬ 
ators  with  the  father;  and,  thefe  being  provided  with  fome 
bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies  them  to  the  hut 
of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  invites  the  mediators  to 
enter;  but  the  lover  is  left  without  until  the  liquor  be 
drunk,  and  the  propofal  difcufled ;  then  he  is  called  in, 
and  entertained  with  fuch  fare  as  the  hut  affords;  yet 
without  feeing  his  miftrefs,  who  retires  and  goes  out  on 
this  occafion.  Having  obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to 
make  his  addreffes  in  perfon,  he  puts  on  his  belt  apparel, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs; 
then  he  prefents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a 
piece  of  beaver's  fleffi,  or  fome  other  fort  of  provilion. 
She  declines  the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prefence  of  her 
fillers  and  relations;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  (lie  accepts  the  prefents. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permifiion  to  fleep  with  her 
in  the  hut;  if  lire  confents,  there  is  no  further  difficulty; 
if  fiie  difapproves  of  the  propofal,  file  drops  her  prefents 
on  the  ground.  When  the  lovers  are  agreed,  the  youth 
is  permitted  to  vifit  his  inamorata  as  often  as  he  lhall  think 
proper ;  but  every  time  he  comes,  he  mull  purchafe  this 
pleafure  with  a  frefti  bottle  of  brandy ;  a  perquifite  fo 
agreeable  to  the  father,  that  he  often  poltpones  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length 
the  ceremony  is  performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the 
parifii.  Even  after  this  event,  the  hulband  is  obliged  to 
ferve  his  father-in-law  a  whole  year;  at  the  expiration  of 
■which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  his  wife  and 
her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and  receives  prefents  from  all 
his  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he  fequefters 
his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  Itrangers,  efpecially  of 
the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  conduct  with  the  molt 
jealous  vigilance. 

Many  of  the  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of 
them  are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  after  deli¬ 
very,  {wallows  a  draught  of  whale  fat ;  the  child  is  walked 
with  l'now  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  hare-lkin. 
The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  in  the  draw,  and  in 
fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered;  then  Ihe  carries  the 
child  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Before  fiie  can  reach  the 
refidence  of  the  prieft,  Ihe  is  often  obliged  to  traverfe 
large  forelts,  mountains,  lakes,  and  wide-extended  waftes 
of  fnow.  The  infant  is  fattened  in  a  hollowed  piece  of 
wood,  ftretched  naked  on  a  bed  of  fine  mofs,  covered  with 
the  foft  Ikin  of  a  young  rein-deer,  and  flung  by  two  firaps 
to  the  back  of  the  mother,  who  always  fuckles  her  own 
child.  At  home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of 
the  hut,  and  the  child  lulled  afleep  by  fwinging  it  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  prac- 
tife  the  bow;  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fait  until 
they  have  hit  the  mark.  The  female  children  areas  early 
initiated  in  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to  their  fex. 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  mott  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  diftempers. 
They  are  fubjeCi  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to  blindnefs,  from 
the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire  to  which  they  are  al- 
raoft  continually  expofed.  Some  watte  away  in  confump- 
tions  ;  others  are  afflifted  with  rheumatic  pains  and  the 
fcurvy  ;  and  a  few  are  fubjecf  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy. 
For  the  cure  of  all  their  internal  difofders,  they  ul'e  no 
other  medicine  than  the  decoftion  of  a  certain  Jpecies  of 
mofs;  and,  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the 
ftalk  of  angelica  in  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  order  to 
remove  a  fixed  pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufliroom,  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  to  the  part  affiefted  ;  and  this  produces  a  blitter, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  pecant  humour.  To 
their  wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  are  froft  bitten, 
(though,  according  to  the  above  ext  raft  from  Linnaeus, 
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this  feldom  or  never  happens,)  we  are  told  that  they  thruft 
a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein-deer’s  milk,  and 
with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint  the  frozen  member, 
which  generally  recovers.  When  a  Laplander  is  fuppofed 
to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his  friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the, 
faith  of  Chrift,  and  bear  his  Litterings  with  refignation, 
by  remembering  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are 
not,  however,  very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments;  and,  as  foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place 'with  pre¬ 
cipitation,  apprehending  fome  injury  from  liis  fpirit  or 
ghott,  which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and 
takes  all  opportunities  of  doing  mifehief  to  the  living. 
The  deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  circumttances,  and  depofited  in  a  coffin  by  a 
perfon  felefted  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  this  office  he  will 
not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  fir  it  fecured  from  the  ill  offices 
of  the  manes,  by  a  confecrated  brafs  ring  fixed  on  his  left 
arm.  The  Chriltian  religion  in  this  country  lias  not  yet 
dilpelled  all  the  rites  of  heatlienifli  fuperftition  :  together 
with  the  body  they  put  into  the  coffin  an  axe,  a  flint  and 
fteel,  a  flafk  of  brandy,  fome  dried  fifh  and  venifon.  With 
the  axe  the  deceafed  is  fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bufhes 
or  boughs  that  may  obftruft  his  paffage  in  the  other  vcorid  ; 
the  ttfeel  and  flint  are  defigned  for  ftriking  a  light,  fhould 
he  find  himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  on 
the  provilion  they  think  he  may  fubiitt  during  his  journey. 
The  Mufcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies,  that 
bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperttitions  of  the  Greek  church. 
They  not  only  fupply  the  defunct  with  money,  but  like- 
wife  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of  paradife, 
and  a  certificate  figned  by  the  prieft,  and  direfted  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  fpecifying  that  the  bearer  had  lived  like  a  good  Chrif- 
tian,  and  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heaven.  At  the  head 
of  the  coffin  they  place  a  little  image  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
is  greatly  reverenced  in  all  parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend 
to  the  dead.  Before  the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed  kindle  a  fire  of  fir  boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  ex- 
prefs  their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk 
in  proceffion  feveral  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in 
a  whining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them  on  earth. 
They  afk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour  with  his  wife  ; 
whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat,  drink,  clothing,  or  other 
neceflaries;  and  whether  lie  had  not  fucceeded  in  hunting 
and  (filling  ?  Thefe  and  other  luch  interrogations,  to 
which  the  defunft  makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with 
groans  and  hideous  bowlings  ;  and,  between  whiles,  the 
prieft  fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  alternately 
with  holy  water.  Finally,  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a  rein-deer;  and 
this,  together  with  the  clothes  of  the  deceafed,  are  left 
as  the  prieft’s  perquifite.  Three  days  after  the  burial,  the 
kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defunft  are  invited  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  where  they  eat  the  fiefh  of  the  rein-deer 
which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  burying-ground.  This 
being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes,  the  bones  are  collefted  into 
a  baiket,  and  interred.  Two  thirds  of  the  eftefts  of  the 
deceafed  are  inherited  by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder 
divided  among-  his  fitters  ;  but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  ri¬ 
vers,  are  held  in  coparcency  by  all  the  children  of  both 
iexes,  according  to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden,  when  he  affigned  a  certain  traft  of  land  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  confiderable 
than  one  would  expeft  in  a  defert  country,  inhabited  by 
a  f’av.age  ignorant  people.  They  export  great  quantities 
of  ffili  to  the  northern  parts  of  Bothnia  and  White  Ruliia. 
They  likewife  trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  and  Finland,  by  felling  rein¬ 
deer,  fine  furs,  bafkets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufacture, 
dried  pikes,  and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein-deer’s  milk.  In 
return  for  thefe  commodities,  they  receive  rix-dollars, 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hidfes,  nee¬ 
dles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necef- 
faries.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs  in 
Finland  and  Norway:  thefe  are  computed  of  a  long  firing 
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of  thirty  or  forty  rein-deer  and  fledges  tied  to  one  another, 
the  foremoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander  on  foot.  When 
they  have  chofen  a  fpot  for  the  encampment,  they  form  a 
large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and  fledges  ready  yoked  ; 
and  the  animals,  lying  down  quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed 
with  mofs  by  their  matters.  The  people  kindle  great  fires, 
around  which,  men,  women,  and  children,  fit,  andiup  on 
dried  fifh  ;  but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out  bear-lkins 
under  their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  eafe  and  fmoke 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confequence;  it  is. paid  partly  in  rix-dollars,  but  chiefly  in 
furs;  nay,  fome,  that  can  procure  neither,  pay  the  tribute 
in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines  forms  likewife 
a  confiderable  article.  Fifty  fquirrel-fkins,  or  one  fox- 
fkin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  flioes,  are  valued  at  one  rix- 
dollar.  Part  of  the  taxes  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lapland  clergy.  The  frightful  afpeft  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  deemed  a  more  eft'eftual  defence  than  artifi¬ 
cial  bulwarks  and  garrifons,  of  which  here  are  none;  or 
than  the  arms  and  courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither 
warlike  in  themfelves,  nor  in  the  leaft  tindtured  with 
difcipline. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  Salme-Same ,  and  Samen- 
Almatjeh.  Their  country  they  denominate  Samc-Landa,  or 
Samt-aednam ;  the  Swedes  ftyle  it  Lapland,  or.  Lappmarken , 
and  the  inhabitants  Lappar.  The  natives  of  thofe  diftrifts 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  Luthe¬ 
rans  ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  Ruflia 
are  ftill  Pagans.  Swedifli  Lapland  contains  about  eight 
churches,  which  in  fome  parts  lie  at  fa  great  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  a  native  is  frequently  obliged  to 
travel  three  days  in  order  to  attend  divine  fervice.  The 
Laplanders,  before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  which 
was  not  till  lately  introduced  amongft  them,  po fie fled  no 
books  or  manufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional 
hiftories  and  fongsof  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who  once 
reigned  over  them;  but  involved  in  great  uncertainty, 
and  mixed  with  the  mod  fabulous  accounts.  They  have 
now'  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  Accrbis  Travels.  Confett's  Tour.  Linnaus's  Lackejis 
Lapponica. 

There  has  been  publilhed  lately  at  Stockholm,  in  Swe-  ■ 
di(h,  a  very  interelting  “  Account  of  a  Journey,”  under¬ 
taken  in  1807,  by  M.  Valenberg,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sweden,  “  for  the  purpofe  of 
determining  the  Height  of  the  Mountains  of  Lapland,  and 
obferving  their  Temperature.”  The  mountains  vifited  by 
M.  Valenburg  make  a  part  of  the  great  chain  which  runs 
through  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  ftretches  in  fome  of  its 
branches  even  to  Finland  and  Ruflia.  They  are  fituated 
between  67  and  63  degrees  north  latitude,  and  belong  to 
the  polar  regions.  On  feveral  points  their  bafes  are  waflied 
by  the  fea,  and  from  their  fummits  the  immenfe  plain  of 
the  Northern  Ocean  is  difcoverabie.  Thefe  mountains 
had  been  only  hitherto  viewed  in  all  their  majeftic  gran¬ 
deur  by  the  Lapland  nomade,  following  his  flocks  of  deer 
and  his  game.  A  few  travellers  had  contemplated  them 
at  a  diftance;  and  M.  de  Brack,  a  learned  German,  dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  in  Norway,  approached  within  a  fliort  fpace 
of  them;  but  no  perfon  had  ever  yet  penetrated  into  this 
afylum  of  nature,  and  attempted  to  ftruggle  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  afcending  thefe  fummits  eternally  covered  with 
fnow  and  ice. 

The  undertaking  was  difficult  in  many  refpects.  The 
afcents  were  moltly  exceftively  fteep,  and  in  climbing 
them  the  traveller  was  by  turns  fufpended  over  deep  ex¬ 
cavations,  lakes,  torrents,  bottomlefs  marfhes,  and  gulfs. 
He  had  no  intelligent  guide ;  there  was  no  habitation  on 
his  route,  and  no  aftiftance  to  be  expected.  He  frequently 
was  obliged  to  make  circuits  of  many  leagues  to  reach  a 
fummit;  and  he  crofted  not  only  fnow  and  ice  full  of  cre¬ 
vices,  but  alfo  marfhes,  where  he  ran  a  continual  rifle  of 
being  buried  in  the  mud  and  ftagnant  water.  He  palled 
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the  nights  on  naked  rocks,  without  a  tent  or  the  fmallefij 
fhelter;  and  he  was  frequently  reduced  to  quench  his  de¬ 
vouring  thirft  by  fwallowing  fnow,  which  occafioned  in¬ 
flammations  and  painful  fuppurations  in  the  mouth. 

M.  de  Valenberg’s  meafurements  give  the  Lapland  moun¬ 
tains  an  elevation  of  from  5  to  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  Although  this  elevation  is  lefs  than  that  of 
the  mountains  of  Swifleriand  and  the  Pyrenees,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  alpine  regions,  and  particularly  glaciers, 
are  obfervable.  At  fuch  a  proximity  to  the  polar  circle, 
the  region  of  eternal  fnow  commences  at  nearly  4000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  while  in  the  Alps  it  begins  at  from  7  to 
8000,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  at  8000  feet.  On  the  14th  July, 
M.  de  Valenberg  afeended  the  moft  confiderable  glacier, 
called  Sulitelma,  a  Lapland  word,  which  fignifies  Solemn 
Mountain,  becaufe  formerly  the  Laplanders  adored  on 
one  of  its  fummits  their  principal  idol.  This  mountains, 
which  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  north,  is  compofed  of  a 
fucceflion  of  fummits,  of  which  the  bafe  has  an  extent  of 
feveral  leagues.  Its  greateft  elevation  is  5700  feet  above 
the  fea.  To  reach  this  elevation  our  traveller  was  obliged 
to  make  his  way  over  enormous  crevices,  where  recently 
before  fome  hunters  had  been  engulfed  with  their  deer 
and  their  dogs.  Seas  of  ice  have  defeended  into  the  val¬ 
leys  feven  hundred  feet  below  the  line  of  fnow.  A  border 
of  earth  furrounds  the  ice,  confifting  of  llime  and  ftones. 
The  ice  of  Sulitelma ‘is  very  clear  and  almoft  tranfparent  y 
it  is  as  hard  as  ftone,  but  not  fo  heavy  as  the  ice  of  the 
fea.  The  fnow  is  fometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  fo  hard  that  the  footftep  leaves  no  mark  on  it :  that 
which  is  detached  from  the  fummits,  or  crevices,  roll  to 
immenfe  diftances.  Fortunately  thefe  avalanches  in  their 
defeent  aft  only  on  inanimate  nature;  whatever  direction 
they  take,  they  feldom  encounter  living  beings,  or  the 
abodes"  of  men.  All  is  defert  in  thefe  regions  for  vaft 
extents,  where  induftry  has  gained  no  conqueft  over  the 
folitary  domain  of  the  primitive  creation.  In  proportion 
as  the  line  of  fnow  is  approached,  the  produftive  force  of 
nature  diminiflies  ;  and  men,  brute  animals,  and  plants, 
yield  to  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  At  2600  feet  below  the 
line,  the  pines  difappear,  as  well  as  the  cattle  and  habita¬ 
tions.  At  2000  feet,  the  only  tree  is  the  birch  ;  and  its 
degraded  form  and  indigent  verdure  atteft  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate;  at  the  lame  time  the  greateft  number  of 
wild  animals  difappear,  and  the  lakes  contain  no  fifh. 
At  800  feet  below  the  fame  line  of  fnow,  the  Laplander’s 
progrefs  is  flopped  for  want  of  mols  to  his  rein-deer.  The 
Lachefis  Lapponica  tells  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  thefe 
inhofpitable  mountains,  the  fnow  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  a  fathom  on  the  9th  of  July.  Above  the  line  every 
thing  prefents  the  picture  of  agony  and  death.  The 
moft  robuft  lichens  are  only  to  be  found  at  1000  and  2000 
feet  in  the  crevices  of  perpendicular  rocks  ;  and  the  bird 
named  Emberiza  nivalis,  or  fnow-bunting,  is  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  creature  to  be  feen.  The  heat  does  not  rife  to  one 
degree  of  Reaumur  in  the  region  which  is  5000  feet  above 
the  fea. 

LAP'LAND,  adj.  Belonging  to  Lapland,  produced  in 
Lapland. 

LAP'LAN'DER,yi  A  native  of  Lapland. 

LAP'LANDISH,  adj.  Belonging  to  Lapland. 

LAPLIS'IA,  or  Laply'sia,  /.  in  helminthology,  the 
Sea  Hare  ;  a  genus  of  vermes  mollufca ,  or  gelatinous 
worms.  Generic  characters — Body  creeping,  covered  with 
reflected  membranes,  with  a  membranaceous  fliield  on  the 
back  covering  of  the  lungs  :  aperture  on  the  right  fide; 
vent  above  the  extremity  of  the  back :  feelers  four,  re- 
fembling  ears. 

Species.  1.  Laplifia  depilans,  the  excoriating  worms 
body  pale  lead-colour,  immaculate.  This  animal  is  an 
apparently  niis-fhapen  mafs  enveloped  in  a  loofe  fkin, 
which  folds  over  and  nearly  meets  on  the  back  :  the  fliield 
is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  circular;  the 
two  fore-feelers  thick  and  placed  forwards,  the  hind-ones 
at  a  little  diftance  backwards,  and  refembling  ears ;  and 
j  behind 
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behind  thefe  are  the  eyes,  which  feetn  nothing  but  two 
black  points.  It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian  Teas, 
and  grows  to  the  length  of  five  inches.  This  harmlefs 
worm  has  the  character  of  being  extremely  naufeous  and 
fetid,  and  is  laid  to  caufe  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  ot 
thofe  who  touch,  and  to  do  other  injury  to  the  (kin.  This 
is  an  accufation  of  very  old  Handing ;  for  the  name  of 
fea-hare  is  derived  from  the  ancients  ;  and  the  animal  to 
which  it  is  given  appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  its  hiftory  is 
obl'cured  with  many  fabulous  narrations.  Filhermen  leern 
in  all  ages  to  have  attributed  fome  noxious  properties  to 
thofe  marine  animals  which  do  not  ferve  for  the  nourifh- 
nient  of  man  ;  and  the  writings  of  naturalifts  are  Hill 
filled  with  the  reports  of  thefe  ignorant  men  refpeff ing 
feveral  productions  of  the  fea,  as  the  fea-nettle,  ftar-filh, 
and  in  particular  the  fea-hare.  Thefe  relations  have  been 
multiplied  and  prodigioufly  increafed  with  refpeCt  to  the 
marvellous,  whenever  the  figure,  the  colour,  or  fmell,  of 
the  animal  have  any  thing  extraordinary  or  forbidding  in 
them,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  fea-hare.  Hence  we  find  a 
long  lift  of  noxious  and  aftoniftiing  properties  attributed 
to  this  animal.  Not  only  are  its  flelli,  and  the  water  in 
■which  it  has  been  fteeped,  of  a  poifonous  nature,  but  even 
its  very  afpefl  is  deadly.  A  woman  who  would  with  to 
conceal  her  pregnancy  cannot  refill  the  fight  of  a  female 
fea-hare,  which  produces  naufea  and  vomiting,  and  finally 
mifcarriage,  unlefs  a  maie  of  the  fame  fpecies,  dried  and 
falted,  is  given  her  to  eat ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  fuperlti- 
tious  ideas  entertained  by  the  common  people  in  moft 
countries,  that  every  noxious  fpecies  of  animal  carries 
■within  itfelf  a  remedy  for  the  ill  effects  which  it  may  oc- 
cafion.  It  happens,  indeed,  unfortunately  for  the  prefent 
llory,  that  in  the  fea-hare  there  is  no  diltinClion  of  fex. 
If  thefe  animals  in  Italy  (for  the  above  (lories  are  taken 
from  Pliny)  are  fo  deadly  to  mankind,  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  in  the  Indian  leas;  for  there  it  is  man  who  is  fuch  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  fea-hare,  that  he  cannot  take  it  alive, 
lince  it  is  deftroyed  by  his  very  touch!  Thefe  ridiculous 
fables  refpefting  an  innocent  animal,  are  ft  ill  believed  by 
many  people,  and  others  as  ridiculous  have  been  added  to 
them.  Mr.  Barbut  relates  that,  a  failor  happening  to  take 
alaplifia  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  gave  him  fuch  inftanta- 
neous  and  excruciating  pain  as  to  caufe  an  inflammation, 
and  the  poor  man  loft  his  arm  !  and  fo  fenfible  are  the 
filhermen  of  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  mucus  which 
oozes  from  its  body,  that  they  will  not  on  any  account 
touch  it.  Mr.  Montague  (Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  vii.)  “can¬ 
not  help  remarking  how  ftrange  it  is  that  the  poifonous 
touch  and  offenfive  fmell  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  its  name,  fltould  be  without  reafon  handed  down 
to  pofterity,  and  that  fuch  an  opprobrium  ftiould  have  fo 
long  been  fixed  upon  one  of  the  molt  harmlefs  and  inof- 
fenfive  of  creatures.  On  the  coaft  of  Devonllfire  (he 
adds)  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  handling 
thefe  animals  with  impunity  ;  for  they  neither  aff'eft  the 
hand  nor  the  olradlory  nerves,  but  are  as  deftituteof  fmell 
as  of  any  depilatory  power.”  We  have  given  an  accurate 
delineation  of  this  uncouth  animal  at  fig.  6  of  the  Lanius 
Plate  IV.  p.  218. 

2.  Laplifia  fafciata,  the  barred  laplifia :  black;  the 
edges  of  the  membranaceous  covering  and  of  the  feelers 
fcarlet.  Inhabits  the  Ihores  of  Barbary,  among  rocks  : 
ivhen  touched  it  difcharges  a  black  and  red  fanies,  but 
not  fetid  or  hurtful. 

Befides  the  above,  Cuvier  enumerates  and  figures  three 
others;  viz.  the  camelus,  punftata,  and  alba.  To  thefe 
Mr.  Montague,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  quoted  above,  adds  one 
more,  the  viridis,  which,  though  deftitute  of  any  mem¬ 
branaceous  plate  or  Afield  under  the  flcin  on  the  back,  ap¬ 
proaches  fo  nearly  to  the  L.  depilans  in  its  external  form, 
that  Mr.,  M.  hefltates  not  to  clafs  it  with  that  animal. 

LAP'MARK.  See  Finmark,  vol.  vii. 

LAPON'TI,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  between  Calhgar  and 
Little  Thibet. 
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LAP'PA,  f  in  botany,  the  Latin  name  for  any  kind 
of  bur,  or  feed,  that  flicks  to  the  coats  of  animals.  See 
Arctium,  A-parine,  and  Xanthium. 

LAPPACE'AN,  adj.  [from  lappad]  Belonging  tothc  bur. 

LAPP A'GO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cenchrus  racemofus  ; 
fee  alfo  Triumfetta  and  Urena. 

LAPPAJAR'VI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  :  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-eait  of  Jacobftadt. 

LAPPA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  :  four 
miles  north  of  Cofenza. 

LAP'PER,  f  [from  lap.~\  One  who  wraps  up. — They 
may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the  manor.  Swift. 
— One  who  laps  or  licks. 

LAP'PET,  f.  [diminutive  of  lap.~\  The  part  of  a  head- 
drefs  that  hangs  loofe. — How  naturally  do  you  apply  your 
hands  to  each  others  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas  ? 
Swift. 

LAP'PICE,  f.  [a  hunting  term.]  The  opening  of  a 
dog  at  the  game.  Bailey. 

To  LAP'PICE,  v.  n.  To  open  in  the  leafh  or  firing,  to 
open  as  a  grey-hound  in  the  courfe. 

LAPPPNEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania  :  fourteen 
miles  weft  of  Tilfit. 

LAP'PING,  f.  The  acl  of  licking  up  with  the  tongue. 

LAP'PO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
coaft  of  Finland  and  the  ifland  of  Aland.  Lat.  60.20.  N. 
Ion.  20.  4.8.  E. 

LAP'PO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  Abo. 

LAP'PO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eafl  Bothnia,  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  Wafa  :  thirty-leven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Wafa. 

LAP'PO  JER'FOI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  s 
fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

LAP'PO  JOCK',  a  river  of  Eaft  Bothnia,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  five  miles  below  Ny  Karleby. 

LAP'POREN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  23.  N.  Ion.  20.  59.  E. 

LAPP'TRASK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Borgo.  Lat.  60.  37.  N. 
Ion.  26.  12.  E. 

LAP'PULA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Caucalis,  Daucus, 
Myosotis,  and  Triumfetta. 

LAP'SANA,  f.  [from thwirico,  Gr.  to  purge,  on  account 
of  its  fuppofed  efficacy  as  a  purge.]  Nipplewort;  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polyganfia 
requalis,  natural  order  of  compolitas  femiflofculofi,  (ci- 
choracea,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  com¬ 
mon  calculated,  ovate,  cornered :  feales  of  the  tube 
eight,  equal,  linear,  hollow-calyculated,  keeled,  (harp  ; 
of  the  bafe  fix,  imbricated,  fmall,  the  alternate  one 
fmalleft.  Corolla:  compound  imbricated,  uniform;  co- 
rollules  hermaphrodite,  about  fixteen,  equal  :  proper 
one-petalled,  ligulate,  truncated,  five-toothed.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  ffiort;  antherae  cylindric, 
tubular.  Piftillum:  germ  fomewhat  oblong  ;  ftyle  filiform, 
length  of  the  ltamens  ;  ftigma  bifid,  reflex.  Pericarpiutn 
none;  calyx  ovate,  converging.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong, 
cylindric-three-fided,  ftriated.  Down  none  ;  receptacle 
naked,  flat. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  calycled  ;  each 
of  the  inner  feales  channelled;  receptacle  naked. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  refpedting  this  genus. 
Some  would  unite  it  with  Hyoleris,  others  with  Crepis, 
Haller  and  Gsertner  regard  Hyoleris  foetida  as  a  fpecies 
of  Lapfana.  The  latter  places  the  fecond  fpecies  under 
the  name  of  Zacintha ;  the  third  and  fifth  under  that  of 
Rhagadiolus:  Pallas  made  a  new  genus  of  the  fourth  fpe¬ 
cies  under  the  name  of  Kolpinia;  lee  that  word,  vol.  xi, 
p.  849. 

Species.  1.  Lapfana  communis,  or  common  nipplewort : 
calyxes  of  the  fruit  angular;  peduncles  (lender,  very 
much  branched.  Root  annual.  Stem  upright,  ftiff ;  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  hollow,  cylindrical  or  nearly  fo, 
ftriated,  hairy,  the  hairs  terminated  by  minute  globules. 
Blanches  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  toothed,  rough  with 

hair, 
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hair.  Florets  yellow,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen ;  ftyles 
purplifti,  with  a  dark  purplifti  green  ftigma.  Seeds  acu¬ 
minate  downwards,  oblcurely  angular,  bald,  yellowifli, 
dropping  fpontaneoufly  from  the  receptacle.  Common  all 
over  Europe  in  hedges,  fhady  and  wade  places,  and  all  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  ;  flowering  during  molt  of  tire  fummer- 
months.  It  derives  the  Englith  name  from  its  fuppofed 
efficacy  in  curing  fore  nippies.  Dr.  Withering  gives  it 
the  name  of  dock-crcjfcs.  At  Conftantinople  it  is  laid  to 
be  eaten  raw,  juft  before  it  Comes  into  flower. 

2.  Lapfana  zacintha,  or  warted  nipplewort:  calyxes  of 
the  fruit  torulofe,  deprefled,  blunt,  feffile.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

3.  Lapfana  ftellala,  or  Harry  nipplewort:  calyxes  of  the 
fruit  fpreading  all  round  ;  rays  awl-lhaped,  ftem-leaves 
lanceolate,  undivided.  This  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  Items 
are  inclined  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  toothed  and 
finuated ;  the  flowers  final!.  Native  of  the  foutli  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Cultivated  here  before  1633, 
according  to  Johnfon  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

4.  Lapfana  kolpinia,  or  fmall  nipplewort:  calyxes  of 
the  fruit  fpreading;  rays  fpreading  in  a  bow,  and  muri- 
cated  ;  leaves  linear.  Refembles  the  preceding.  Native 
cf  Siberia  and  the  Levant.  Found  in  the  defert  of  Aftra- 
ehan  by  Pallas,  and  in  Syria  near  Aleppo  by  Patrick  Rul- 
fell,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  annual. 

5.  Lapflina  rhagadiolus,  or  heart-leaved  nipplewort: 
calyxes  of  the  fruit  fpreading  all  round;  rays  awl-fliaped  ; 
leaves  lyrate.  Stem  herbaceous,  annual,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  upright,  round,  ftriated.  Flowers  faft’ron-coloured. 
on  fubdivided,  lmooth,  terminating,  peduncles.  Some  of 
the  feeds  have  a  hairy  down,  others  none.  Scopoli  ob- 
i'erves  that  the  fruit  is  Angular,  there  being  three  or  four 
roundifli  hard  attenuated  rays  bent  down,  which  are  the 
calycine  fcales  involving  the  feed  ;  and  thefe  adhere  fo 
firmly  to  the  receptacle,  as  not  to  fall  off  even  in  dried 
fpecimens.  Native  of  Iftria,  the  Levant,  and  Cochinchina. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Miller  received  the  feeds 
from  Portugal. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  common 
■weed.  If  the  feeds  of  the  other  forts  be  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  comeup  better  than  iffown  in  thefpring. 
They  require  no  culture.  See  Crepis  and  Hyoseris. 

LAPSA'RI AN,y.  See  Infralafsarian,  vol.  xi.  and 

SUPRALAPSARXAN. 

LAP'SE,y.  [ lapfus ,  Lat.J  Flow;  fall;  glide;  fmooth 
courfe. — Notions  of  the  mind  are  preferved  in  the  memo¬ 
ry,  notwithstanding  lapfe  of  time.  Hale. 

Round  I  favv 

Hill,  dale,  and  (liady  woods,  and  funny  plains, 

And  liquid  lapfe  of  murm’ring  ftreams.  Milton. 

Petty  error  ;  fmall  miftake;  flight  offence  ;  little  fault. — 
The  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding  all  will  confefs  ; 
yet  the  confidence  of  mod  practically  difowns  it;  and  it 
as  eafier  to  perfuade  them  of  it  from  others  lapfes  than 
their  own.  Glanville. — This  fcripture  may  be  ufefully  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  caution  to  guard  againft  thofe  lapfes  and  failings, 
to  which  our  infirmities  daily  expofe  us.  Rogers. 

Lapse,  in  law,  is  a  title  given  to  the  ordinary  to  col¬ 
late  to  a  church,  by  the  negleft  of  the  patron  to  prefent 
to  it  within  fix  months  after  avoidance.  Or  a  lapfe  is  a 
devolution  of  a  right  of  prelenting  from  the  patron  to  the 
bifbop  ;  from  the  bifliop  to  the  archbiftiop  ;  from  the  arcli- 
bifhop  to  the  king.  The  teim  in  which  the  title  by  lapfe 
commences  from  one  to  the  other  fucceflively  is  lix  months, 
or  half  a  year  according  to  the  calendar,  not  accounting 
twenty-eight  days  to  the  month,  as  in  other  cafes,  becaufe 
this  computation  is  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law;  and  becaufe 
tempus  femcftre  in  the  ftat.  Welt.  2.  ch.  5,  is  intended  of 
half  a  year,  the  whole  year  containing  365  days;  which 
being  divided,  the  half  year  for  tire  patron  to  prefent  is 
1S2  days.  The  day  in  which  the  church  becomes  void  is 
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not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  fix  months.  Wood's  Inf. 
160.  Hob.  30.  4  Rep.  17.  6  Rep.  62. 

Where  a  patron  prefents  his  clerk  before  the  bifliop 
hath  collated,  the  prefentation  is  good,  notwithftanding 
the  fix  months  are  psft,  and  fhall  bar  the  bifliop,  who  can¬ 
not  take  any  advantage  of  the  lapfe ;  and  fo  if  the  patron 
makes  his  prefentation  before  the  archbiftiop  hath  collated, 
although  twelve  months  are  pad;  but,  if  the  bifliop  col¬ 
lates  after  twelve  months,  this  bars  not  the  archbiftiop. 
2  Inf.  273.  If  a  bifliop  doth  not  collate  to  benefices  of  his 
own  gift,  they  lapfe  at  the  end  of  fix  months  to  the  arch¬ 
biftiop  ;  and,  if  the  archbiftiop  neglefts  to  collate  within 
fix  months  to  a  benefice  of  his  gift,  the  king  fliall  have 
it  by  lapfe.  And,  if  a  church  continues  void  feveral  years 
by  lapfe,  the  fucceffor  of  the  king  may  prefent.  Cro.  Car. 
258.  But,  if  the  king  hath  a  title  to  prefent  by  lapfe, 
the  patron  fliall  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king  has 
fatisfied  his  turn  by  prefentation  ;  for  nullum  tempus  occur- 
rit  regi.  But,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  the  church’s 
continuing  void  for  ever,  unlefs  the  king  fliall  be  pleafed 
to  prefent,  the  law  has  lodged  a  power  in  the  patron’s 
hands  of,  as  it  were,  compelling  the  king  to  prefent.  For 
if,  during  the  delay  of  the  crown  to  prefent,  the  patron 
liimfelf  prefents,  and  his  clerk  is  inftituted,  the  king  in¬ 
deed,  by  prefenting  another,  may  turn  out  the  patron’s 
clerk,  or,  after  induction,  may  remove  him  by  quare  im- 
pedit ;  but  if  lie  does  not,  and  the  patron’s  clerk  dies  in¬ 
cumbent,  or  is  canonically  deprived,  the  king  hath  loft 
his  right,  which  was  only  to  the  next  or  firlt  prefentation. 
7  Rep.  28.  Cro.  Eliz.  44. 

If  two  or  more  joint-tenants  be  feized  of  an  advowfon, 
and  they  prefent  different  clerks,  the  bifliop  may  refufe  to 
admit  either;  becaufe  neither  joint-tenant  hath  a  feveral 
right  of  patronage,  but  each  is  feized  of  the  whole;  and, 
if  they  do  not  both  agree  within  fix  months,  the  right  of 
prefentation  fliall  lapfe.  But  the  ordinary  may,  if  he 
pleales,  admit  a. clerk  prefented  by  either,  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  that  divine  fervice  may  be  regularly  perform¬ 
ed  ;  which  is  no  more  than  he  otherwife  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  do,  in  cafe  their  difagreement  continued,  fo  as 
to  incur  a  lapfe;  and,  if  the  clerk  of  one  joint-tenant  be 
fo  admitted,  this  fliall  keep  up  the  title  in  both  of  them  ; 
in  refpecl  of  the  privity  and  union  of  their  ftate.  Co.  Lit. 
185.  Blackf.  vol  ii. 

The  right  of  lapfe  was  firft  eftabliftied  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  when  the  bifhops  firft  began  to  exercife  univer- 
fally  the  right  of  in  flit  ution  to  churches ;  and  therefore,  when 
there  is  no  right  of  inftitution,  there  is  no  right  of  lapfe  ;  fo 
that  no  donative  can  lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs  it  hath  been 
augmented  by  the  king’s  bounty.  But  no  right  of  lapfe  can 
accrue  when  the  original  prefentation  is  in  the  crown.  In 
cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  ceflion  through 
plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril  ;  but  in  cafe  of  a 
vacancy  by  refignation,  or  canonical  deprivation,  or  if  a 
clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  infufficiency,  thefe  being 
matters  of  which  the  bifliop  alone  is  prefumed  to  be  cog¬ 
nizant,  here  the  law  requires  him  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  patron  ;  otherwife  he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way 
of  lapfe.  4  Rep.  75.  2  Inft.  632.  If  the  bifliop  refufe  or 
neglect  to  examine  and  admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without 
good  reafon  affigned  or  notice  given,  he  fliall  have  no  ti¬ 
tle  to  prel’ent  by  lapfe  ;  and,  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be 
litigious  or  contefted,  and  an  adtion  be  brought  againft 
the  bifliop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  fhall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  bifliop  be  both  pa¬ 
tron  and  ordinary,  he  (hall  not  have  a  double  time  allowed 
him  to  collate  in.  Gibf.  Cod.  769. 

To  LAP'SE,  v.  n.  To  glide  (lowly  ;  to  fall  by  degrees. 
— This  difpolition  to  fhorten  our  words,  by  retrenching 
the  vowels,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  tendency  to  lapfe  into 
the  barbarity  of  thole  northern  nations  from  whom  we  are 
defcended,  and  whofe  languages  labour  under  the  fame  de¬ 
feat  Swift. — Tafail  in  any  thing;  to  Hip  j  tocommitafault. 

To 
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To  lapjt  in  fulnefs 

Ts  forer  than  to  lie  tor  need  ;  and  fallhood 

Is  worfe  in  kings  than  beggars.  SkaKefpeare. 

To  flip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  raiftake. — Ilomer,  in  his 
characters  of  Vulcan  and  Therfites,  has  lapfed  into  the  bur- 
lefque  character,  and  departed  from  that  ierious  air  efl'en- 
tial  to  an  epic  poem.  Addifon. — To  lofe  the  proper  time. — 
As  an  appeal  may  be  defected  by  the  appellant’s  lapfng 
the  term  of  law,  fo  it  may  alfo  be  defected  by  a  lapfe  of 
the  te;rm  of  a  judge.  Ayliffe. 

Myfelf  flood  out : 

For  which  if  I  be  lap/ed  in  this  place, 

I  fliall  pay  dear.  Shakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor  to  another. — 
If  the  archbithop  (hall  not  fill  it  up  within  fix  months  en- 
fuing,  it  lapfes  to  the  king.  Aylijfe. — To  fall  by  death,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  legacies. — If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  tefta- 
tor,  the  legacy  is  a  loft,  or  lapfed,  legacy.  Blackfone. — To 
fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. — A  fprout  of  that 
fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the  nakednefs  of  lapfed  Adam. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapfed  pow’rs,  though  forfeit,  and  inthrall’d 
JBy  fin  to  foul  exorbitant  defines.  Milton. 

LAPSFDED,  adj.  A  fea  term  ;  having  one  fide  heavier 
than  the  other. 

LAP'SING,  f.  The  aCl  of  returning  to  a  former  ftate  ; 
the  aft  of  falling. 

LAPTA'NA,  or  Laptaw',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Sr. inland  :  ten  miles  north  of  Konigfberg. 

L AP'TCHOUT  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Kami :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Iiami-Hotun. 
Bat.  43.  N.  Ion.  92.  48.  E. 

LAPUS'ZNA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol¬ 
davia,  near  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  fifty  miles  ealt- 
fouth-eaft  of  Jafli. 

LAPUS'ZNA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Pruth  near  Huf. 

LAP'WING,  f.  A  clamorous  bird  with  long  wings. 
See  Tringa. 

And  now  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns, 

The  warbling  nightingale  in  woods  complains.  Dryden. 

LAP'WO.RK,  f.  [ lap  and  work .  ]  Work  in  which  one 
part  is  interchangeably  lapped  or  wrapped  over  the  other. 
— A  baiket  made  of  porcupine  quills;  the  ground  is  a 
packthread  card  woven,  into  which,  by  the  Indian  wo¬ 
men,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lapzoorh,  the  quills  of  por¬ 
cupines,  not  fplit,  but  of  the  young  ones  intire;  mixed 
with  white  and  black  in  even  and  indented  waves.'  Grezv's 
Mtifaum. 

LAQUEAR',  f  in  architecture,  the  inward  roof;  a 
ceiling  channelled  and  done  with  fretwork.  Phillips. 

LAQUEA'RIUS,  /.  A  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  in  one  hand  held  a  laquevs,  i.  e.  a  fort  of  fnare, 
wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  antagonift,  and 
in  the  other  a  poniard  to  ftab  him. 

LAQUELT',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  Lys 
two  miles  below  Aire. 

LAQUE'US, /.  [Latin.]  The  navel-ftring.  .  In  furgery, 
a  kind  of  ligature  fo  contrived,  that,  when  ftretched  by 
any  weight,  or  the  like,  it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
extend  broken  or  disjointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their 
places  while  they  are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe  to- 
gether. 

LAQ'UILO,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Murcia,  about  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Al- 
magaran. 

LAR ,f  [Latin.]  A  houfehold  god  : 

In  confecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  lars  and  lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.  Milton. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguifiied  from  the  Penates :  as  the 
V.ol.XII.  No.  825. 


former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfekeeping,  the 
fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  the  latter 
were  the  proteftors  of  the  matters  of  families,  their  wives 
and  children.  Accordingly  theLares  were  drelfed  in  fltort 
fuccinft  habits,  to  (how  their  readinefs  toferve  ;  and  they 
held  a  fort  of  cornucopia  in  their  hands,  as  a  fignal  of 
hofpitality  and  good  houfekeeping.  According  to  Ovid, 
there  were  generally  two  of  them,  who  were  lometimes 
reprefented  with  a  dog  at  their  feet.  Plutarch  diftin- 
guifhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he  had  before  done  good 
and  evil  Genii.  There  are  alfo  Pome  public,  others  pri¬ 
vate,  Lares. 

Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more  than, 
the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well,  and 
difeharged  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas  thofe  who 
had  done  otherwife  were  vagabonds,  wandering  about 
and  frightening  people,  called  l.arvie  and  Lemures.  The 
public  Lares  were  alio  called  Compitales,  from  compitum, 
a  crofs-way;  and  Viales,  from  via,  a  way  or  public  road; 
as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of  roads  and  in  the 
highways,  and  efteemed  the  patrons  and  proteftors  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  The  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families:  thefe  they  alfo  called  Prajlites,  from  praflo  ; 
Quod  prajlant  oculis  omnia  tula  fids.  (Ovid.  Fait.)  They 
gave  the  name  Urbani,  i.  e.  Lares  of  cities,  to  thofe  who  had 
cities  under  their  care;  and  Hofilii  to  thofe  who  were  to 
keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were  alfo  Lares  of  the 
country,  called  Ruralcs-,  as  appears  by  feverul  antique  in- 
feriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  u'ere  fuppofed  to 
take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that,  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had  four 
gods  who  prefided  over  the  births  of  children,  viz.  the 
Genius,  Fortune,  Love, and  Neceftity,  called  Prajlites,  fome 
interpret  him  as  if  he  had  faid  the  Egyptians  had  Lares ; 
but  they  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Lares  of  the  Romans  and  the  Prxftites 
of  the  Egyptians.  However,  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  af¬ 
firms  that  they  were  the  fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of  the* 
Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mania;  Ovid  makes  them  the  ilfue  of  Mercury, 
and  the  naiad  Lara  or  Laranda ;  (fee  Lara.)  Apuleius 
allures  us  they  were  the  pofterity  of  the  Lemures;  Nigri- 
dius,  according  to  Arnobius,  made  them  fometimes  the 
guardians  and  proteftors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes  the  fame 
with  the  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  which  the  Greeks  call 
1dm  daclyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  conliltent  in  his  opinion 
of  thefe  gods  ;  fometimes  making  them  the  manes  of  he¬ 
roes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the  air.  T.  Tatius  king  of 
the  Sabines  was  the  firft  who  built  a  temple  to  the  Lares. 
The  chimney,  and  fire-place  in  the  houfe  were  particularly 
confecrated  to  them.  Tertullian  tells  us  the  cuftom  of 
tvorlhipping  the  Lares  arofe  from  this,  that  thty  anciently 
interred  their  dead  in  their  houfes ;  whence  the  credulous 
people  took  cccalion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  the  cuftom  being  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they 'might  henc? 
take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods-of  the  highways.. 
The  viftim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facrifices 
was  a  hog ;  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine,  incenfe, 
a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left  at  the  table. 
They  alfo  crowned  them  with  flowers,  particularly  the 
violet,  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their  fymbol  was  a  dog, 
which  was  ufually  reprefented  by  their  fide,  on  account 
of  its  fidelity,  and  the  fervice  it  doei  to  a  man  in  watching 
his  houfe.  They  were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as 
clothed  in  a  dog’s  lkin. 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  formed 
from  lartn,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark  was  repre¬ 
fented  ;  and  he  lup.pofes  that  the  Lares  and  Manes  were 
the  fame  domeftic  deities  under  different  names ;  and  that 
by  thefe  terms  the  Hetrurians  and  Latins  denoted  the  dii 
arkitae,  who  were  no  other  than  their  arkite  anceftors,  or 
3  P  the 
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the  perfons  preferved  in  the  laren,  or  ark ;  the  genius  of 
which  was  His,  the  reputed  parent  of  the  world.  He  ob- 
ftrves  farther,  that  they  are  defcribed  as  daemons  and  ge¬ 
nii,  who  once  lived  on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immor¬ 
tality. 

LAR,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  runs  into  the  Behat  ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Cachemire. 

LAR,  or  La'ar,  a  city  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of  Larif- 
t«.n,  fituated  between  mountains  in  a  fandy  foil.  The 
lioufes  are  low,  and  each  accompanied  with  a  garden  ;  it 
contains  feme  bazars,  feveral  mofques,  a  caftle  on  a  rock, 
and  a  palace  where  the  governor  refides.  The  Jews  re- 
fide  in  a  quarter  by  themfelves,  and  carry  on  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  filk  ;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  factory  here.  In  the 
environs  are  plantations  of  orangefe,  tamarinds,  and  dates; 
and  not  far  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  is 
found  the  fubltance  called  mummy ,  which  fee  defcribed  un¬ 
der  Mineralogy.  Lar  is  159  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Schiras,  and  120  weft  of  Ormus.  Lat.  27.  20.  N.  Ion.  54. 
10.  E. 

LA'RA,  a  toivn  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the  Ar- 
danza  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Burgos. 

LA'RA,  or  Laran'da,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daughter  of 
the  river  Alnion  in  Latium,  famous  for  her  beauty  and 
her  loquacity,  which  her  parents  long  endeavoured  to 
■cbrreCl,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours 
of  her  hufband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which  the  god 
cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
to  the  infernal  regions.  The  meffenger  of  the  gods  fell 
in  love  with  her  by  the  way,  and  gratified  his  pafiion. 
Lara  became  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  have  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  under  the  name  of  Lares.  1  Ovid.  Fajl. 

LARA'CHA,  Lara^che,  or  Lar  ash',  a  feaport  of 
Africa,  iti  the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  river  of  Luc- 
cos,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  environs  are  inter¬ 
fered  by  woods  and  fome  marlhes.  Laracha  was  fortified 
at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1610,  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and  retaken  in  the  year 
1689.  A  fort  built  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  land  fide, 
yet  remains  ;  and  the  caftle  on  the  fide  of  the  road  is  de¬ 
fended  by  batteries  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the  year 
1765,  the  French  purfued  two  corfairs  into  the  river,  and 
bombarded  the  town.  Europeans  formerly  carried  on 
fome  commerce  here,  and  the  river  is  of  good  depth  :  but 
in  the  year  1780,  all  the  merchants  were,  by  the  command 
of  the  emperor,  compelled  to  retire  from  the  place.  The 
large  veffels  of  the  emperor  ufually  winter  here,  as  there 
are  magazines  for  the  refitting  of  iliips,  but  no  docks  for 
building  ;  the  wood  proper  for  which  is  too  diftant,  and 
the  foil,  which  is  merely  land,  not  being  fufficiently  firm 
for  the  erecting  of  flocks.  The  road  of  Laracha  is  infe- 
cure  in  winter,  when  the  winds  freflien  from  the  welt  and 
fouth-weft  5  but  there  is  no  danger  between  the  beginning 
of  April  and  the  end  of  September:  thirty-three  miles 
fou th  of  Tangiers.  Lat.  34.  58.  N.  Ion.  6.  2.  W. 

LARA'DA,  a  town  of  Tripoli:  thirty  miles  fouth-eafl 
of  Mefunula. 

LARA  GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Serres, 
and  nine  north-north-weft  of  Sifteron. 

LARAN'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
in  Cappadocia,  belonging  to  Antiochiana,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  who  joins  this  canton  to  Lycaonia  ;  but  by  other 
authors  it  is  united  with  Pilidia  and  I  feu  via. 

LARA'RIUM,  f.  A  chapel  which  the  Romans  fre¬ 
quently  had  in  their  lioufes  for  the  houfehold-gods,  called 
lares.  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of  Mammeus 
kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  together 
with  his  other  idols. 

LARAS'SA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Media,  not  far  from 
Ecbatana.  Ptolemy. 

LAR'BOARD,  f.  The  left-hand  fide  of  a  {hip,  when 
you  ft  and  with  your  face  to  the  head:  oppoied  to  the  Jlar- 
'ioard.  Harris. 


LAR 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  ftand  off  to  lea. 

Veer  (larboard  fea  and  land.  Drydcn. 

LAR'BORUM,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Alia,  in  Caria. 

LAR'BRICH,  a  hamlet  in  Lancalhire,  near  Prefton. 
Here  is  a  chalybeate  fpring,  whofe  water. is  extremely  cold  : 
the  hand,  when  put  into  it,  grows  immediately  red,  and 
is  exceflively  painful.  Fifli  of  feveral  forts,  that  have  been 
put  in,  expired  almoft:  inftantly. 

L A R ' C E N Y ,  j.  [larcin,  Fr.  from  latrocinium,  Lat.]  Petty 
theft.— Thofe  laws  would  be  very  unjult,  that  (lionld 
chaftife  murder  and  petty  larceny  with  the  fame  punilli- 
ment.  Speflator. 

It  is  divided  into  grand  larceny,  and  petty  larceny. 
Grand  larceny  is  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away 
the  perfona)  goods  of  another,  above  the  value  of  i2d. 
not  from  the  perfon,  or  by  night,  in  the  houfe  of  the 
owner.  Petit  larceny  is  when  the  goods  ftolen  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  value  of  i2d.  It  agrees  with  grand  larceny  in 
all  things  except  only  the  value  of  goods;  fo  that  wher¬ 
ever  any  offence  would  be  grand  larceny  if  the  thing  itoleji 
was  above  i2d.  value;  it  is  petit  larceny  if  it  be  but  of 
that  value,  or  under.  H.  P.C.  6 0,69.  Blackltone  diftin- 
guilhes  the  offence  into  Jimple  larceny,  or  plain  theft  un¬ 
accompanied  with  any  other  atrocious  circumftance ;  and 
mixed  compound  larceny,  which  alfo  includes  in  it  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  a  taking  from  the  houfe  or  perfon.  4  Comm, 
c.  17.  And  this  divifion  is  now  moll  generally  followed 
in  law-books. 

I.  Simple  larceny  is,  “the  felonious  taking  and  carrying 
away  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.” 

x.  It  mull  be  a  taking .  This  implies  the  confent  of 
the  owner  to  be  wanting.  Therefore  no  delivery  of  the 
goods  from  the  owner  to  the  offender,  upon  trull,  can 
ground  a  larceny.  As  if  A  lends  B  a  liorfe,  and  he  rides 
away  with  him  5  or  if  one  fends  goods  by  a  carrier,  and 
he  carries  them  away;  thefe  are  no  larcenies.  1  Hal.  P.  C. 
504.  But,  if  the  carrier  opens  a  bale  Sr  pack  of  goods, 
or  pierces  a  veffel  of  wine,  and  takes  away  part  thereof, 
or  if  he  carries  it  to  the  place  appointed,  and  afterwards 
takes  away  the  whole,  thefe  are  larcenies ;  for  here  the 
animus  furandi  is  manifelt,  fince  in  the  firlt  cafe  he  had 
otherwife  no  inducement  to  open  the  goods,  and  in  the 
fecond  the  trull  was  determined,  the  delivery  having 
taken  its  effeft.  3  Injl.  107.  But  bare  non-delivery  lhall 
not  of  courfe  be  intended  to  arife  from  a  felonious  defign  ; 
fince  that  may  happen  from  a  variety  of  other  accidents. 
Neither  by  the  common  law  was  it  larceny  in  any  fervant 
to  run  away  with  the  goods  committed  to  him  to  keep, 
but  only  a  breach  of  civil  trull.  But,  by  llatute  33  Hen. 
VI.  c.  1,  the  fervants  of  perfons  deceafed,  accufed  of  em¬ 
bezzling  their  mailer’s  goods,  may,  by  writ  out  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  (ilfued  by  the  advice  of  the  two  chief  juftices  and 
chief  baron,  or  any  two  of  them,)  and  proclamation  made 
thereupon,  be  fummoned  to  appear  perfonally  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  to  anfwer  their  mailer’s  executors  in 
any  civil  fuit  for  l’uch  goods  ;  and  lhall,  on  default  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  be  attainted  of  felony.  And,  by  Hat.  21  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  7,  if  any  iervant  embezzle  his  mailer’s  goods  to 
the  value  of  40s.  it  is  made  felony;  except  in  apprentices 
and  fervants  under  eighteen  years  old.  But,  if  he  had 
not  the  pofleflion,  but  only  the  care  and  overfight  of  the 
goods,  as  the  butler  of  plate,  the  Ihepherd  of  lheep,  and 
the  like,  the  embezzling  of  them  is  felony  and  larceny  at 
common  law.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  506.  3  Injl.  108.  By  the  decla¬ 
ratory  aft  of  39  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  entitled  “An  aft  to  pro- 
teft  mailers  again  It  embezzlements  by  their  clerks  orler- 
vants,”  it  is  enafted  and  declared,  that  if  any  fervant  or 
•clerk,  or  any  perfon  employed  for  the  poirpole  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  fervant  or  clerk,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whomloever,  or  to  any  body  corporate  or  politic,  {hall,  by 
virtue  of  fuch  employment,  receive  or  take  into  his  pol- 
feflion  any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker’s  draft, 
or  other  valuable  fecurity,  or  effefts,  for,  or  in  the  name, 
or  on  the  account,  of  Jiis  mailer  or  mailers,  or  employer 
5  or 
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or  employers,  and  {hall  fraudulently  embezzle,  fecrete,  or 
make  away  with,  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof;  every  ftich 
offender  fliall  be  deemed  to  have  felonioufly  ftolen  the 
fame,  although  fuch  money,  goods,  Sec.  was  or  were  not 
othervvife  received  into  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  mafter  or 
matters,  & c.  than  by  the  actual  pofleflion  of  his  or  their 
fervant,  clerk,  or  other  perfon  fo  employed.  And  every 
fuch  offender,  his  advifer,  procurer,  aider,  or  abettor,  be¬ 
ing  thereby  lawfully  convicted  or  attainted,  thall  be  liable 
to  be  tranfported  to  fuch  parts,  Sec.  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fourteen  years,  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court  be¬ 
fore  whom  he  fhall  be  convifted  or  adjudged.  Several 
ftatutes  have  alfo,  at  various  times,  paffed  to  protect  pub¬ 
lic  companies  from  depredations  by  their  officers  and  fer- 
vants;  as  15  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §  12.  with  refpeft  to  thofe  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  rendering  embezzlement  a  capital 
felony  ;  and  24  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  §  3.  refpefting  the  officers 
and  fervants  of  the  South-Sea  houfe. 

If  a  guelt  robs  his  inn  or  tavern  of  a  piece  of  plate,  it 
is  larceny  ;  for  he  hath  not  the  pofTeffion  delivered  to  him, 
but  merely  the  ufe.  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  33.  §  6.  And  fo  it  is 
declared  to  be  by  hat.  3  &  4  VV.  &  M.  c.  9,  if  a  lodger 
runs  away  with  the  goods  from  his  ready-furniffied  lodg¬ 
ings.  A  wife  cannot  be  guilty  with  her  hufband  upon 
th  is  ftatute,  forffie  is  under  his  coercion;  nor  without  her 
luifband,  if  it  fhould  appear  the  lodgings  were  let  to  him ; 
nor  even  if  it  fhould  appear  that  the  lodgings  were  let 
jointly  to  both  the  hufband  and  wife;  for  it  fliall  be  con- 
ftrued  to  be  the  adt  of  the  hufband  only.  0.  B.  1758.  No. 
105.  The  offender  muff  be  a  lodger  at  the  time  the  lar¬ 
ceny  is  committed.  0.  B.  1785.  No.  74.  The  indictment 
muft  alfo  fet  forth  the  name  of  the  perfon  by  whom  the 
lodgings  were  let.  0.  B.  1784.  No.  747.  And  the  pro¬ 
perty  ftolen  mull:  be  fuch  as  may  reafonably  be  conftrued 
the  furniture  of  the  fort  of  lodging  taken.  Leach's  Hawk. 
P.  C.  1.  c.  33.  §  13.  in  n. 

Under  fome  circumftances  alfo  a  man  may  be  guilty  of 
felony  in  taking  his  own  goods ;  as  if  he  fteals  them  from 
a  pawnbroker,  or  any  one  to  whom  he  hath  delivered  and 
entrufted  them,  with  intent  to  charge  fuch  bailee  with  the 
value;  or  if  he  robs  his  own  meffenger  on  the  road,  with 
intent  to  charge  the  hundred  with  the  lols  according 
to  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter.  Fojl.  133,  4.  So  where  the 
owner  delivers  goods  to  a  carrier,  and  afterwards  lecretly 
fteals  them  from  him  with  an  intent  to  charge  him  for 
them,  &c.  becaufe  the  carrier  had  a  fpecial  property, 
and  the  pofTeffion  for  a  time.  3  Injl.  no.  Dalt.  373.  Pult . 
126. 

In  further  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  fubjeftythe 
following  is  deferving  of  attention  :  To  make  the  crime 
of  larceny,  there  muft  be  a  felonious  taking;  or  an  intent 
of  dealing  the  thing,  when  it  comes  firft  to  the  hands 
of  the  offender,  at  the  very  time  of  the  receiving.  3  Injl. 
107.  Dalt.  367.  And,  if  one  intending  to  (teal  goods, 
gets  pofTeffion  of  them  by  ejeCtment,  replevin,  or  other 
procefs  at  law  unduly  obtained,  by  falfe  oath,  See.  it  is  a 
felonious  taking.  3  Injl.  64.  If  a  man  hath  pofTeffion  of 
goods  once  lawfully,  though  he  afterwards  carry  them 
away  with  an  ill  attention,  it  is  no  larceny;  where  a  tai¬ 
lor  embezzles  cloth  delivered  to  him,  to  make  a  fuit  of 
clothes,  See.  it  is  not  felony.  H.  P.C.  61.  And  if  I  lend 
a  perfon  my  horfe  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  and  he  goes 
there,  and  then  rides  away  with  him,  it  is  not  larceny  ; 
but  remedy  is  to  be  had  by  adlion  for  the  damage ;  though, 
if  one  comes  on  pretence  to  buy  a  horfe,  and  the  owner 
gives  the  ftranger  leave  to  ride  him,  if  he  rides  away  w  ith 
the  horfe,  it  is  felony  ;  for  here  an  intention  is  implied. 
'■Wood's  Injl.  264.  In  the  above  cafes,  there  is  a  lawful  pof- 
i'effion  by  delivery,  to  extenuate  the  offence;  but  perions 
having  the  pofTeffion  of  goods  by  delivery,  may  in  fome 
inftances  be  guilty  of  felony,  by  taking  away  part  there¬ 
of  ;  as  if  a  carrier  open  a  pack,  and  take  out  a  part  of 
the  goods  ;  a  miller,  who  has  corn  to  grind,  takes  out 
part  of  the  fame,  with  an  intent  to  fteal  it,  &c.  in  which 
cafes,  the  pofleflion  of  part,  diftinct  from  the  whole,  was 


gained  by  wrong,  and  not  delivered  by  the  owner,  &c. 
i  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33.  §  3. 

2.  There  muft  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  a  carrying 
away  ;  cepit  et  afportavit  was  the  old  law  Latin.  But  a 
bare  removal  from  the  place  in  which  he  found  the  goods, 
though  the  thief  does  not  quite  make  off  with  them,  is  a 
fufficient  afportation,  or  carrying  away.  As  if  a  man  be 
leading  another’s  horfe  out  of  a  clofe,  and  be  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  faft ;  or  if  a  guelt,  dealing  goods  out  of  an 
inn,  has  removed  them  from  his  chamber  down  flairs.; 
thefe  have  been  adjudged  fufficient  carryings  away  to  con- 
ftitute  a  larceny.  3  Injl.  108,  9.  Or  if  a  thief,  intending 
to  fteal  plate,  takes  it  out  of  a  cheft  in  which  it  was,  and 
lays  it  down  upon  the  floor,  but  is  furprifed  before  he 
can  make  his  efcape  with  it,  this  is  larceny.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  33.  §  18.  A  man  was  detected  in  taking  the  contents 
of  a  bale  of  goods  in  a  waggon.  It  appeared  that  the 
bale  lay  horizontally,  and  that  he  had  fet  it  on  its  end  ; 
but,  as  it  had  not  been  removed  from  the  fpat,  this  was 
held,  upon  a  cafe  referved,  not  to  be  fufficient  carrying 
away.  But,  where  a  man  with  a  felonious  intention  had 
removed  goods  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  waggon,  it 
was  held  a  fufficient  removal  to  conftitute  a  carrying 
away.  0.  B.  1784.  734.  So  a  diamond  ear-ring  lhatched 
from  a  lady’s  ear,  but  lodging  in  the  curls  of  her  hair,  and 
not  taken  by  the  thief,  was  held  to  be  a  fufficient  afporta¬ 
tion.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  33.  §  18,  in  n. 

3.  This  taking  and  carrying  away,  muft  alfo  be  feloni¬ 
ous ;  that  is,  done  animo  furandi.  This  requiiite,  befides 
excuiing  thofe  who  labour  under  incapacities  of  mind  or 
will,  indemnifies  alfo  mere  trefpaffers,  and  other  petty  of¬ 
fenders.  As  if  a  fervant  takes  his  mafter’s  horfe  without 
his  knowledge,  and  brings  him  home  again  ;  if  a  neigh¬ 
bour  takes  another’s  plough  that  is  left  in  the  field,  and 
ufes  it  upon  his  own  land,  and  then  returns  it;  if,  under 
colour  of  arrear  of  rent  where  none  is  due,  one  diftrain 
another’s  cattle  or  feize  them  ;  all  thefe  are  mitdemeanors 
and  trelpaffes,  but  no  felonies.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  509.  The  or¬ 
dinary  difeovery  of  a  felonious  intent,  is  where  the  party 
doth  it  clandeftinely ;  or,  being  charged  with  the  faff, 
denies  it ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of 
criminality  ;  for,  in  cafes  that  may  amount  to  larceny,  the 
variety  of  circumltances  is  fo  great,  and  the  complications 
thereof  fo  mingled,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  recount  all 
thofe  which  may  evidence  a  felonious  intent,  or  animum 

fu.randi\  wherefore  they  muft  be  left  to  the  due  and  atten¬ 
tive  confideration  of  the  court  and  jury. 

4.  This  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  muft  be  of 
the  perfonal  goods  of  another  ;  for  if  they  are  things  real,  or 
favour  of  the  realty,  larceny  at  the  common  law  cannot 
be  committed  of  them.  Lands,  tenements,  and  heredita¬ 
ments  (either  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  cannot,  in  their 
nature,  be  taken  and  carried  away.  And  of  things  like- 
wife  that  adhere  to  the  freehold,  as  corn,  graft,  trees,  and 
the  like,  or  lead  upon  a  houfe,  no  larceny  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  ;  but  the  l'ever- 
ance  of  them  was,  and  in  many  things  is  Hill,  merely  a 
trefpafs ;  which  depended  on  a  fubtlety  in  the  legal  no¬ 
tions  of  our  anceftors.  Thefe  things  were  parcel  of  the 
real  eftate  ;  and  therefore,  while  they  continued  fo,  could 
not  by  any  poffibility  be  the  fubjeCt  of  theft,  being  abfo- 
lutely  fixed  and  immovable.  And,  if  they  were  levei'ed 
by  violence  fo  as  to  be  changed  into  moveables,  and  at' 
the  fame  time,  by  one  and  the  fame  continued  act,  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  perfon  who  fevered  them  ;  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  the  proprietor  in  this  their 
newJy-acquired  ftate  of  mobility,  (which  is  effential  to 
the  naturu  of  larceny,)  being  never,  as  fuch,  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  or  conftructive  polfeflion  of  any  one  but  of  him  who 
committed  the  trefpafs-  He  could  not,  in  ftribtnefs,  be. 
faid  to  have  taken  what  at  that  time  were  the  perfonal 
goods  of  another,  iince  the  very  act  of  taking  was  what 
turned  them  into  perfonal  goods.  But  if  the  thief  fever 
them  at  one  time,  whereby  the  trefpafs  is  completed,  and 
they  are  converted  into  perfonal  chattels,  in  the  conftruc¬ 
tive 
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live  poffelfion  of  him  on  whole  foil  they  are  left  or  laid ; 
and  come  again  at  another  time,  when  they  are  fo  turned 
into  perfonalty,  ancf  take  them  away,  it  is  larceny  ;  and 
to  it  is,  if  the  owner,  or  any  one  elfe,  has  fevered  them. 
3  Inf.  109.  This  queltion  is  now,  however,  very  much 
put  at  rett:  by  the  (tat.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  to  (teal  or  rip,  cut 
or  break,  with  intent  to  fteal  any  lead  or  iron  bar,  rail, 
gate,  or  paiifado,  fixed  to  a  dvvelling-houfe  or  out-houfe, 
or  in  any  court  or  garden  thereunto  belonging,  or  to  any 
other  building,  is  made  felony,  liable  to  tranfportation 
for  feven  years  ;  to  Ileal,  damage,  or  deftroy,  underwood 
or  hedges,  and  the  like;  to  rob  orchards  or  gardens  of 
fruit  growing  therein  ;  to  fteal  or  otherwife  deftroy  any 
turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  parfnips,  peafe,  or  carrots, 
or  the  roots  of  madder  when  growing,  are  all  punifhable 
criminally  by  whipping,  final!  fines,  imprifonment,  and 
fatisfadion  to  the  party  wronged  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  Moreover,  the  Healing  by  night  of  any 
trees,  or  of  any  roots,  flrrubs,  or  plants,  to  the  value  of  5s. 

is,  by  flat.  6  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  made  felony  in  the  princi¬ 
pals,  aiders,  and  abettors,  and  in  the  purchafers  thereof, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  ltolen.  Stealing  ore  alfo  out  of 
mines  is  no  larceny,  upon  the  principle  of  adherence  to 
the  freehold,  with  an  exception  only  to  mines  of  black 
lead ;  the  Healing  of  ere  out  of  which,  or  entering  the 
fame  with  intent  to  fteal,  is  felony,  punifhable  with  im¬ 
prifonment  and  whipping,  or  tranfportation  not  exceed¬ 
ing  feven  years ;  and  to  efcape  from  fuch  imprifonment, 
or  return  from  fuch  tranfportation,  is  felony  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy,  by  flat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  Upon  nearly 
!iie  fame  principles,  the  ftealing  of  writings  relating  to  a 
real  eftate  is  no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  becaufe  they  con. 
tern  the  land  ;  or  (according  to  the  technical  language  of 
the  law)  favour  of  the  really ;  and  are  confidered  as  part  of 

it,  fo  that  they  delcend  tp  the  heir,  together  with  the 
land  which  they  concern.  1  Ilal.  P.  C.  510.  Bonds,  bills, 
>:nd  notes,  which  concern  mere  chojes  in  ablion,  were  held 
at  the  common  law  not  to  be  fuch  goods  whereof  larceny 
might  be  committed;  being  of  no  intrinfic  value,  and  not 
importing  any  property  in  f'offrffion  of  the  perfon  from 
whom  they  are  taken.  8  Rep.  33.  But,  by  Hat.  2  Geo.  II. 
c,  25,  they  are  now  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  re¬ 
aped  to  larcenies,  as  the  money  they  were  meant  to 

fee  u  re. 

Larceny  alfo  could  not  at  common  law  be  committed 
of  treafure- trove,  or  wrecks,  waifs,  eftrays,  &c.  till  feized 
by  the  king,  or  him  who  hath  the  franchife;  for,  till  fuch 
feizure,  no  one  hath  a  determinate  property  therein.  See 
Salt.  370.  3  Inf.  208.  H.  P.  C.  67.  But,  by  ftat.  26  Geo. 
JI.  c.  19,  plundering  or  dealing  from  any  (hip  in  diftrefs 
(whether  wreck. or  no  wreck)  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Larceny  cannot  alfo  be  committed  of  fuch  animals  in 
which  there  is  no  property  either  ablolute  or  qualified, 
as  of  beafts  that  a  re  ferae  natures,  and  unreclaimed,  fuch  as 
deer,  hares,  and  conies,  in  a  foreft,  chace,  or  warren  ; 
filh  in  an  open  river  or  pond;  or  wild  fowls  at  their  na¬ 
tural  liberty.  But,  if  they  are  reclaimed  and  confined, 
and  may  ferve  for  food,  it  is  otherwife,  even  at  common 
Jaw  ;  for  of  deer  fo  inclofed  in  a  park  that  they  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure,  fifli  in  a  trunk,  and  pheafants  or  par¬ 
tridges  in  a  mew,  larceny  may  be  committed.  See  the 
article  Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.  419.  and  Game,  vol.  viii. 
Stealing  hawks,  in  difobedience  to  the  rules  deferibed  by 
the  ftat.  37  Edw.  III.  c.  19,  is  alfo  felony.  3  Inf.  98.  It 
is  alfo  faid  that,  if  fwans  be  lawfully  marked,  it  is  felony 
to  fteal  them,  though  at  large  in  a  public  river;  and  that 
k  is  likewife  felony  to  fteal  them,  though  unmarked,  if 
in  any  private  river  or  pond  ;  otherwife  it  is  only  a  tref- 
p.ifs.  Dalt.  Juf.  c.  156.  But,  .of  all  valuable  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals,  as  horles  and  other  beafts  of  draught,  and  of  all 
animals  domites  natures,  which  ferve  for  food,  as  neat  or 
other  cattle,  Iwine,  poultry,  and  the  like,  and  of  their 
fruit  or  produce,  taken  from  them  while  living,  as  milk 
or  wool,  larceny  may  be  committed.  And  alfo  of  the 
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flefli  of  fuch  as  are  either  domites  or  fera  natura,  when 
killed.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  511.  As  to  thofe  animals  which  do 
not  ferve  for  food,  and  which  therefore  the  law  holds  to 
have  no  intrinfic  value,  as  dogs  of  all  forts,  and  other 
creatures  kept  for  whim  and  pleafure,  though  a  man  may 
have  a  bale  property  therein,  and  maintain  a  civil  adion 
for  the  lofs  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  of  fuch  eftimation, 
as  that  the  crime  of  ftealing  them  amounts  to  larceny. 
But  by  ftat.  10  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  very  high .  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalties,  or  a  long  imprifonment  and  whipping  in  their 
Head,  may  be  inffided  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  on 
fuch  as  fteal,  or  knowingly  harbour,  a  ftolen  dog,  or  have 
in  their  cuftody  the  Ikin  of  a  dog  that  has  been  ltolen. 

Notwithftanding,  how'ever,  that  no  larceny  can  be  com¬ 
mitted  unlefs  there  be  foine  property  in  the  thing  taken, 
and  an  owner,  yet,  if  the  owmer  be  unknown,  provided 
there  be  a  property,  it  is  larceny  to  fteal  it ;  and  an  in¬ 
dictment  will  lie  for  the  larceny  of  the  goods,  of  a  perfon 
unknown.  This  is  the  cafe  of  ftealing  a  fhroud  out  of  a 
grave,  which  is  the  property  of  thofe,  whoever  they  were, 
that  buried  the  decealed  ;  but  ftealing  the  corpie  itfelf, 
which  has  no  owner,  (though  a  matter  of  great  indecen¬ 
cy,)  was  no  felony,  unlefs  fome  of  the  grave-clothes  were 
ftolen  with  it.  It  was  however  punifhable  by  indidment 
as  a  mifdemeanor,  even  though  the  body  were  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  anatomy  ;  it  being  a 
pradice  contrary  to  common  decency,  and  (hocking  to 
the  general  fentiments  and  feelings  of  mankind.  See  x 
Term  Rep.  733.  and  the  article  Robbery. 

Many  learned  and  fcrupulous  men  have  queftioned  the 
propriety,  if  not  lawfulnefs,  of  infliding  capital  punilh- 
ment  for  limple  theft.  The  natural  punilhment  for  inju¬ 
ries  to  property  feems  to  be  the  lofs  of  the  offender’s  own 
propei ty  ;  and  might  be  univerfally  the  cafe,  were  all 
men’s  fortunes  equal.  But,  as  thofe  who  have  no  pro¬ 
perty  themfelves  are  generally  the  mod  ready  to  attack 
the  property  of  others,  it  has  been  found  neceftary,  in- 
ftead  of  a  pecuniary,  to  fubftitute  a  corporeal,  punilhment. 
Our  ancient  Saxon  laws  nominally  punilhed  theft  with 
death,  if  above  the  value  of  twelvepence  ;  but  the  crimi¬ 
nal  w'as  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniarv  ran- 
fom  ;  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  1.  this  power  of  re¬ 
demption  was  taken  away,  and  all  perfons  guilty  of  lar¬ 
ceny  above  the  value  of  i2d.  were  direded  to  be  hanged; 
which  law  continues  in  force  to  this  day.  1  Hal.  P.C.  12. 

3  Inf.  53.  For,  though  the  inferior  fpecies  of  theft,  or  petit 
larceny,  is  only  punilhed  by  imprifonment  or  whipping  at 
common  law,  (3  Inft.  218.)  or,  by  ftat.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  n, 
with  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  (as  was  alfo  exprefsly 
direded  in  the  cafe  of  the  Plate-glals  Company,  ftat.  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.)  yet  the  punilhment  of  grand  larceny,  or 
the  ftealing  above  the  value  of  i2d.  (which  fum  was  the 
ltandard  in  the  time  of  king  Athelltan,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,)  is 'at  common  law  regularly  death  ;  which, 
coniidenrig  the  great  intermediate  alteration  in  the  price 
or  denomination  of  money,  feems  at  prefent  a  very  rigor¬ 
ous  conftitution. 

It  has  been  held,  that,  if  two  perfons  fteal  goods  to  the 
amount  of  13 d.  it  is  grand  larceny  in  both  ;  and,  if  one,  at 
different  times,  Heals  divers  parcels  of  goods  from  the 
fame  perfon,  which  together  exceed  the  value  of  iad.  they 
may  be  put  together  in  one  indidment,  and  the  offender 
found  guilty  of  grand  larceny.  H.P.C.  70.  3  Inf.  109. 
But  this  is  very  feldom  done;  on  the  contrary,  the  mercy 
of  juries  will  often  make  them  bring  in  larceny  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  value  of  i2d.  when  it  is  really  of  much  greater 
value;  but  this,  though  evidently  jutflfiable  and  proper 
when  it  only  reduces  the  prefent  nominal  value  of  money 
to  the  ancient  ltandard,  is  otherwife  a  kind  of  pious  per¬ 
jury.  2  Inf.  189.  And  it  is  now  fettled,  that  the  value  of 
the  property  ftolen  mult  not  only  be  in  the  whole  of  luch 
an  amount  as  the  law  requires  to  constitute  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  but  the  ftealing  mult  be  to  that  amount  at  one  and 
the  lame  particular  time;  for  the  law  will  not  permit 
things  ftolen  at  different  times,  which  are,  in  fad,  differ¬ 
ent 
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ent  afls  of  Healing,  to  be  added  together  ;  and,  as  no  num¬ 
ber  of  petit  larcenies  will  amount  to  a  grand  larceny,  fo 
no  number  of  grand  larcenies  will  amount  to  a  capital  of¬ 
fence.  It  is  likewif'e  true,  that,  by  the  merciful  extenfions 
of  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  our  modern  ftatute-law,  a  per- 
fon  who  commits  a  Ample  larceny  to  the  value  of  13d.  (or 
thirteen  hundred  pounds,)  though  guilty  of  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  fhall  be  excufed  the  pains  of  death  ;  but  this  is 
only  for  the  firft  offence.  And,  in  many  cafes  of  Ample 
larceny,  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  by  ftatute;  as 
from  horfe- Healing,  in  the  principals  and  accefi'ories,  both 
before  and  after  the  faft.  x  Eliz.  6.  c.  12  ;  2  &  3  Eliz.  6. 
c.  53;  31  Eliz.  c.  12.  Theft  by  great  and  notorious 
thieves  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  18  Cur.  II. 
c.  3.  Taking  woollen  cloth  from  off  the  tenters;  or  li¬ 
nens,  fuftians,  callicoes,  or  cotton-goods,  from  the  place 
of  manufacture  ;  w  hich  extends,  in  the  lall  cafe,  to  aiders, 
aflifters,  procurers,  buyers,  and  receivers.  22  Car.  II.  c. 
5313  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  Felonioufly  driving 
away,  or  otherwife  Healing,  one  or  more  (beep  or  other 
cattle  fpecified,  or  killing  them  with  intent  to  Heal  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  carcafe,  or  aiding  or  allifting 
therein.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6  ;  15  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  Thefts  on 
navigable  rivers  above  the  value  of  40s.  or  being  prefent, 
aiding,  or  aflifting,  thereat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  Stealing  let¬ 
ters  fent  by  the  poll.  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  Alfo  Healing  deer, 
fifh,  hares,  and  conies,  under  the  peculiar  circumltances 
mentioned  in  the  Waltham  Black  Act.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
Which  additional  feverity  is  owing  to  the  great  malice  and 
mifehief  of  the  theft  in  fome  of  thefe  inftances;  and,  in 
others,  to  the  difficulties  men  would  otherwife  be  under 
to  preferve  thofe  goods,  which  are  fo  eafily  carried  off. 
But  in  all  thefe  cafes,  where  benefit  of  clergy  is  excluded, 
it  feems  that  the  larceny  mull  exceed  the  value  of  i2d. 
See  4  Comm.  c.  17.  p.  241.  in  n. 

An  acquittal  of  larceny  in  one  county  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  afubfequent  profecution  for  the  fame  Healing  in 
another  county  :  and  an  averment  that  the  offences  in 
both  indictments  are  the  fame,  may  be  made  out  by  wit- 
neffes,  or  inquefi  of  office,  without  putting  it  to  trial  by 
jury  ;  though  that  of  later  years  hath  been  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35.  §  4.  But  it  is  no  plea  in  appeal 
of  larceny,  that  the  defendant  hath  been  found  not  guilty 
in  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  brought  againfi  him  by  the  fame 
plaintiff-  for  the  fame  goods;  for  larceny  and  trefpafs  are 
entirely  different;  and  a  bar  in  an  aClion  of  an  inferior 
nature  will  not  bar  another  of  a  fuperior.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 


c.  35-  §  5-  ... 

There  are  no  acceffories  in  petit  larceny  ;  therefore,  if 
two  be  indiCfed,  one  for  privately  Healing  from  the  per- 
fon  a  handkerchief  value  i2d.  and  another  for  receiving 
it,  and  the  principal  be  found  guilty  value  xod.  only,  the 
acceffory  ought  to  be  difeharged.  Fojl.  73. 

II.  Mixed  or  compound  larceny ,  is  fuch  as  has  all  the 
properties  of  Ample  larceny  ;  but  is  accompanied  with  ei¬ 
ther  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations  of  a  taking  from 
one’s  houfe  or  perfon. 

1.  Larceny  from  the  houfe,  though  it  might  feem  to  have 
a  higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny,  yet  is  not  at 
all  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  at  common  law  ;  unlefs 
where  it  is  accompanied  with  the  circumftance  of  break¬ 
ing  the  houfe  by  night;  and  then  it  falls  under  another 
defeription,  viz  that  of  burglary.  But  now,  by  feveral 
afts  of  parliament,  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  from  lar¬ 
cenies  committed  in  a  houfe  in  almoff  every  inftance.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  general  ads  is  apt  to  create  fome  con- 
fufion  ;  but  upon  comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  col¬ 
led,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  domeffic  aggravations  of  larceny;  viz.  Firft,  in  lar¬ 
cenies  above  (he  value  of  twelve- pence,  committed,  1.  In  a 
church  or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking 
the  fame.  2.  In  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair,  in 
the  day-time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the 
fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family  being  therein.  3. 
By  robbing  a  dwelling  houfe  in  the  day-time  (which  rob- 
iing  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfon  being  therein.  4.  In 
kjoh.  XII.  No.  826. 


a  dwelling  houfe  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking 
the  fttme,  any  perfon  being  therein  and  put  in  fear;  which 
amounts  in  law  to  a  robbery;  and  in  both  thefe  laft  cafes 
the  acceffory  before  the  fad  is  alfo  excluded  from  his 
clergy.  Secondly,  In  larcenies  to  the  value  of  five  fallings , 
committed,  1.  By  breaking  any  dwelling-lioufe,  or  any 
out-houfe,  (hop,  or  warehoufe,  thereunto  belonging,  in  the 
day-time,  although  no  perfon  be  therein  ;  which  alfo  now 
extends  to  aiders,  abettors,  and  acceffories  before  the  fad, 
2.  By  privately  ftealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife,  in 
any  Ihop,  warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  liable,  by  day  or  by 
night;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  open,  and  though 
no  perfon  be  therein  ;  which  likewife  extends  to  fuch  as 
affift,  hire,  or  command  the  offence  to  be  committed. 
Laftly,  In  larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  fillings  in  a  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  or  its  out-houfes,  although  the  fame  be  not 
broken,  and  w  hether  any  perfon  be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs 
committed  again  ft  their  mailers  by  apprentices  under  the 
age  of  fifteen.  This  alfo  extends  to  thofe  who  aid  by  al¬ 
lifting  in  the  commiffion  of  any  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  perfon,  is  either  by  privately  ftealing, 
or  by  open  and  violent  affault,  which  is  ufually  called  rob¬ 
bery.  The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  a  man's  per¬ 
fon,  as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  without 
his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  fo 
early  as  by  the  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  But  then  it  mult  be 
fuch  a  larceny  as  Hands  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
viz.  of  above  the  value  of  nd.  elfe  the  offender  fhall  not 
have  judgment  of  death.  For  the  ftatute  created  no  new 
offence  ;  but  only  took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which 
was  a  matter  of  grace,  and  left  the  thief  to  the  regular 
judgment  of  the  anciept  law.  This  feverity  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  eafe  with  which  fuch  offences  are  committed, 
the  difficulty  of  guarding  againft  them,  and  the  boldnefs 
with  which  they  were  praflifed  (even  in  the  queen's 
court  and  prefence)  at  the  time  when  this  ftatute  was  made. 
Befides  that'  this  is  an  infringement  of  property  in  the 
manual  occupation  or  corporal  poflelfion  of  the  owner, 
which  was  an  offence  even  in  a  Hate  of  nature  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  faccularii,  or  cutpurfes,  were  more  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws.  As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon, 
fee  the  article  Robbery. 

The  latitude  which  juries  allow  themfelves  in  eftimating 
the  value  of  property  ftolen,  with  a  view  to  the  punifh- 
ment  which  is  to  be  the  confequence  of  their  verdift,  is 
an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious,  than  that  jurymen  (hould  think  lightly  of  the 
important  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  difeharge,  or 
(hould  acquire  a  habit  of  trifling  with  the  folemn  oaths 
they  take.  And  yet,  ever  fince  the  paffing  of  the  afts 
which  punifh  with  death  the  ftealing  in  (hops  or  houfes, 
or  on-board  (hips,  property  of  the  different  values  which 
are  there  mentioned,  juries  have,  from  motives  of  hu¬ 
manity,  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  finding  by  their 
verdifls,  that  the  things  ftolen  were  worth  much  lefs  than 
was  clearly  proved  to  be  their  value.  It  is  held,  indeed, 
by  fome  of  the  judges,  that  juries,  in  favour  of  life,  may 
fairly,  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  property,  take  into  their 
confideration  the  depreciation  of  money  which  has  taken 
place  fince  the  ftatutes  palfed  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Juftice  Blackilone,  “may  reduce  the  prefent  nominal  va¬ 
lue  of  money  to  its  ancient  ftandard.”  Comm.  iv.  239. 
To  (how,  however,  to  what  an  extent  juries  have  affumed 
to  themfelves  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  law  in  this 
refpeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  a  few  cafes  which  are 
of  fuch  a  kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  ca- 
luiftry  the  jury  could  have  been  reconciled  to  their  verdi ft. 
Elizabeth  Hobbs  was  tried  in  September  1732,  (which 
was  only  thirty-three  years  after  the  aft  of  king  William, 
and  only  feventeen  after  the  aft  of  queen  Anne,  a  period 
during  which  there  had  fcarcely  been  any  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  value  of  money,)  for  ftealing  in  a  dvvelling- 
houfe  one  broad  piece,  two  guineas,  two  half-guineas, 
and  forty-four  (hillings,  in  money.  She  confefled  the 
faft,.  and  the  jury  found  her  guilty;  but  found  that  the 
3  Q  money 
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money  flolen  was  worth  only  thirty-nine  (hillings.  Mary 
Bradley,  in  May  1731,  was  indifted  for  itealing  in  a 
dwelling-houfe,  lace  which  fine  had  offered  to  fell  for 
twelve  guineas,  and  for  which  fhe  had  refufed  to  take 
eight  guineas  ;  the  jury,  however,  who  found  her  guilty, 
found  the  lace  to  be  worth  no  more  than  thirty-nine  fhil- 
lings.  Win.  Sherrington,  in  Oft.  1732,  was  indifted  for 
Healing  privately  in  a  fliop,  goods  which  he  had  aftually 
fold  for  1 1 .  5s.  and  the  jury  found  that  they  were  worth 
only  4s.  iod.  In  the  cafe  of  Michael  Allotn,  indifted  in 
February  1733,  for  privately  Healing  in  a  fhop  forty-three 
dozen  pairs  of  fiockings,  value  3I.  10s.  it  was  proved  that 
the  prifoner  had  fold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  a 
witnefs  who  was  produced  on  the  trial ;  and  yet  the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  Healing  what  was  only  of  the  value 
of  4s.  iod.  In  another  cafe,  that  of  Geo.  Dawfon  and 
Jofeph  Hitch,  alfo  indifted  in  February  1733,  it  appeared 
that  the  two  prifotiers,  in  company  together  at  the  fame 
time,  Hole  the  fame  goods  privately  in  a  fliop,  and  the 
jury  found  one  guilty  to  the  amount  of  4s.  iod.  and  the 
other  to  the  amount  of  5s.  that  is,  that  the  fame  goods 
were  at  one  and  the  fame  moment  of  different  values. 
This  monffrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  by  finding 
that  Dawfon,  who  was  capitallv  convifted,  had  been  tried 
before  at  the  fame  feffions  for  a  fimilar  offence,  and  had 
been  convifted  of  Healing  to  the  amount  only  of  4s.  iod. 
The  jury  feeni  to  have  thought,  that,  having  had  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it 
a  fecond  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  having  once  had 
a  pardon  at  their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon 
their  mercy.  Romilly  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  note  A. 

To  correft  thefe  anomalies,  and  for  the  repeal  of  laws 
not  intended  to  be  executed,  fir  Samuel  Romilly  propofed 
feveral  bills  to  the  parliament,  in  fome  of  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  others  not.  Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (8 
Eliz.  c.  4.)  the  picking  of  pockets  had  been  punifhable  as 
a  capital  felony,  (fee  p.  241.)  though,  fora  long  time  pafl, 
this  penalty  never  had  been  indifted,  unlefs  fomething  elfe 
came  out  againft  the  culprit.  By  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  129, 
this  offence  is  now  made  within  clergy,  and  punifh¬ 
able  with  tranfportation  or  imprifonment.  It  feems 
ffrange  that  the  legiflature,  which  repealed  the  flatute  of 
Elizabeth,  fliould,  immediately  afterwards,  have  made 
fuch  a  Hand  againd  the  repeal  of  the  flatutes  of  Anne, 
William  III.  and  George  II.  fo  often  above  referred  to. 
The  argument  is  the  very  fame  in  all  thefe  cafes  ;  and  it 
was  treated  in  the  fame  way  when  broached  in  parliament. 
Neverthelefs  fir  Samuel,  having  attempted  twice  to  carry 
thefe  laH  bills,  was  defeated,  fometimes  in  the  one  houfe, 
and  fometimes  in  the  other,  fo  that  the  objeftionable  laws 
remain  on  our  Hatute-book,  and  the  evil  praftice  Hill 
fubfiHs  in  full  force.  With  a  difcrimination,  however, 
which  W'e  muH  rejoice  in,  without  pretending  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  grounds  of  it,  the  fame  perfons  who  fo  vehe¬ 
mently  and  fuccefsfully  refilled  the  innovations  attempted 
upon  the  flatutes  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  have 
differed  fir  Samuel  to  carry  a  bill  repealing  the  capital 
part  of  the  felony  created  by  the  more  recent  aft,  18  Geo. 
II.  c.  27,  againft  Healing  from  bleaching-grounds  ;  and 
we  may  jufl  mention,  though  it  does  not  concern  exaftly 
the  article  we  are  upon,  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  carry 
a  repeal  of  that  molt  fanguinary  and  difgraceful  law,  the 
39  Eliz.  c.  17.  which  inflifted  the  punifhment  of  death  on 
foidiers  and  failors  who  fhall  be  found  begging  without 
teftimonials  of  their  difcharge;  a  law  which  was  far  too 
barbarous  to  be  executed  later  than  a  very  few  years  after 
it  was  made. 

The  charges  of  profecution  and  conviftion,  in  refpeft 
of  any  grand  or  petit  larceny,  may,  by  order  of  court, 
and  at  the  prayer  of  the  profecutor,  be  paid  by  the  county- 
treafurer,  with  a  reafonable  allowance  for  his  time  and 
trouble.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And,  by  18  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  the 
fame  charges  fnall  be  allowed  to  the  profecutor,  w'het.her 
the  perfon  tried  be  convifted  or  acquitted  j  provided  that 
in  this  latter  cafe  it  fhall  appear  to  the  court  that  there 
was  reafonable  ground  of  profecution,  and  that  the  pro- 
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fecntar  had  bona,  fide'  profecuted.  By  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3  3 
18  Geo.  III.  c.  19;  reafonable  charges  may  be  allowed 
and  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  to  a  poor  perfon  who  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  evidence;  in  Ivliddlefex  thefe  charges  fhall 
be  paid  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  where  the  perfon  was 
apprehended.  It  is  provided  by  flatute,  that  every  perfon 
who  fhall  apprehend  any  one  guilty  of  houfe-breakjng  or 
private  ftealing,  to  the  value  of  5s.  and  profecute  him  to 
conviftion,  and  all  the  executors  or  adminiflrators  of  a 
perfon  llain  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  a  houfe-breaker 
or  felon,  fhall  have  a  certificate  without  fee,  under  the 
hand  of  the  judge,  certifying  fuch  conviftion,  &c.  which 
certificate  fhall  be  inrolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  it  is  granted,  and  may  be  once  ailigned  over 
and  no  more  :  by  virtue  of  this  certificate,  the  original 
proprietor,  or  aflignee  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  difcharged 
from  all  parifn  and  ward  offices,  within  the  parifh  or 
ward  where  the  felony  was  committed.  10  Sc  1 1  Will.  c.  23. 
Every  fuch  perfon,  and  alfo  the  executors  and  adminiflra- 
tors  of  a  perfon  killed  as  before,  fhall  alfo  have  another 
certificate,  which,  on  being  tendered  to  the  fheriff,  and 
demand  made,  fiiall  entitle  him  to  the  fum  of  40I.  with¬ 
out  fee,  in  one  month  after  the  tender  and  demand ;  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  double  with  treble  cofts.  5  Anne,  c.  31. 

LARCH,  f.  farix,  Lat.]  A  tree. — Some  botanical  cri¬ 
tics  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not  rightly  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  in  metamorpholing  the  fillers  of  Phae¬ 
ton  into  poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been  turned  into  larch - 
trees  ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  flieds  a  gum, 
and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Addifok 
on  Italy. — See  Pinus. 

LAR'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflrift  of 
Brives.  The  place  contains  569,  and  the  canton  6679,  in¬ 
habitants,  on  a  territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  nine  com¬ 
munes. 

LARCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Pifloia. 

LARD,  f.  \lardum,  Lat,  lard,  Fr.]  The  greafe  of  fwine ; 
So  may  thy  paftures  with  their  flow’ry  feafts. 

As  fuddenly  as  lard,  fat  thy  lean  beafls.  Donne, 

Bacon;  the  flefh  of  fwine: 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar’d. 

And  to  the  table  lent,  the  linoaking  lard ; 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A  fav’ry  bit,  that  ierv’d  to  relilh  wine.  Dryden. 

To  LARD,  v.  a.  To  Huff  with  bacon. — The  larded 
thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Dryden. 

For  no  man  lards  fait  pork  with  orange  peel. 

Or  garnifhes  his  lamb  with  fpitch-cockt  eel.  King. 
To  fatten : 

Now  Falftaff  fweats  to  death. 

And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.  Skakefpeare. 

To  mix  with  fomething  elfe  by  way  of  improvement. — 
Swearing  by  heaven  ;  the  poets  think  this  nothing,  their 
plays  are  fo  much  larded  with  it.  Collier's  View  of  the  Stage. 
He  lards  with  flourilhes  his  long  harangue. 

’Tis  fine,  fay’ft  thou.  ~  Dryden. 

LARDA'RIUM,  f  in  old  records,  the  larder. 

LARDA'RIUS,  f.  The  luperintendent  of  the  larder. 

LAR'DERjyi  \_lardier,  old  French  ;  from  lardd\  The 
room  where  meat  is  kept  or  falted. — Flefh  is  ill  kept  in  a 
room  that  is  not  cool ;  whereas  in  a  cold  and  wet  larder 
it  will  keep  longer.  Bacon. 

Morofe,  perverfe  in  humour,  diffident 
The  more  he  ltill  abounds,  the  lefs  content: 

His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  obferves, 

And  now,  left  he  fhould  want  hereafter,  ftarves.  King . 

LAR'DERER,yi  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder, 

LARD  ING,  _/i  The  aft  of  Huffing  with  bits  of  bacon  ; 
the  fat  with  which  any  thing  is  larded. 

LARD'ING- 
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LARD'ING-MONEY.  In  the  manor  of  Bradford,  *n 
the  county  of  Wilts,  the  tenants  pay  to  their  lord  a  fmall 
yearly  rent  by  this  name;  which  is  faid  to  be  for  liberty 
to  feed  their  hogs  with  the  malt  of  the  lord’s  woods,  the 
fat  of  a  hog  being  called  lard.  Or  it  may  be  a  commuta¬ 
tion  for  fome  cultomary  lervice  of  carrying  fait  or  meat 
to  the  lord’s  larder. 

LARDIZABA'LA,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafis  dicecia,  order  hexandria.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  is  thus 
defcribed  from  the  drawings  of  La  Martiniere,  the  natu- 
ralilt  who  accompanied  La  Peroufe  in  his  voyage  of  dil- 
covery.  I.  Male  flower.  Calyx  formed  of  fix  expanding 
leaves,  oblong,  oval,  and  obtule;  the  three  outermolt  be¬ 
ing  larged.  Corolla  compofed  of  fix  lharp  petals,  ihorter 
than  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  II.  Female  flower.  Calyx 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  larger.  Corolla  compoled 
of  fix  petals,  rarely  entire,  but  commonly  trifid  at  their 
top.  Stamina  fix;  filaments  diftintl ;  antherae  fix,  oblong, 
barren.  Seed-bud  :  cells  from  three  to  fix,  oblong,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  corolla;  flylesnone;  Aigmata  fitting, 
permanent.  Berries  equal  in  number  to  the  cells,  oblong, 
acuminated,  divided  into  fix  cells,  containing  feveral  an¬ 
gular  feeds. 

LARDNER  (Nathaniel),  a  very  learned  Englifli  non- 
conformiA  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkherft,  near  Wye, 
in  Kent,  on  the  6th  ot  June,  1684.  He  probably  received 
his  grammatical  learning  at  Deal,  which  was  his  father’s 
reiidence,  and  where  he  was  paltor  of  a  congregation  of 
proteflant  dilfenters  ;  and  from  ichool  he  was  removed  to 
a  diflenting  academy  in  London,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oldfield  ;  but,  after  flaying  here  a  lhort  time,  he 
was  fent,  in  the  year  1699,  and  when  he  was  only  in  his 
fixteenth  year,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  at  Utrecht,  under 
profeflors  d’Uries,  Grasvius,  and  Burman.  After  fpend- 
ing  fomewhat  more  than  three  years  at  Utrecht,  Mr.  Lard¬ 
ner  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  about  fix  months. 
In  1703  he  returned  to  England;  and  from  this  time  to 
1709  we  have  no  memorials  concerning  him.  In  the  lafi- 
mentioned  year  he  preached,  for  the  firfl  time,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  from  the  words  of  the  apoltle  Paul,  For  I  am 
■not  ajhamcd  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrijl.  “  There  could  not,”  lays 
Dr.  Kippis,  “  have  been  a  more  proper  text,  for  a  man 
who  was  deAined,  in  theorderof  divine  Providence,  to  be 
one  of  the  ableA  advocates  for  the  authenticity  and  truth 
of  the  Chrifiian  revelation  that  ever  exifled.”  In  1713, 
Mr.  Lardner  went  to  relide  at  the  houfe  of  lady  Treby, 
the  widow  of  lord-chief-juflice  Treby,  in  the  capacity  of 
domeflic  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  her  ladylhip’s  youngefl 
fon  ;  and,  after  having  conducted  this  young  gentleman’s 
ftudies  three  years,  Mr.  Lardner  accompanied  him  in  an 
excurfion  into  France,  the  Aultrian  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  From  a  journal  which  Mr.  Lardner 
kept  of  this  tour,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  lofe  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded,  him  of  making  exaCt  and 
judicious  oblervations  on  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  inhabitants  whom  he  law  and  vifited,  and  on  the  edi¬ 
fices  and  curiofities  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
pafled.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  his  connection,  in 
lady  Treby’s  family,  as  tutor,  lalted,  but  he  continued  to 
relide  in  the  houfe  till  Ihe  died,  in  1721. 

In  1723,  Mr.  Lardner  was  engaged  with  a  number  of 
minifters,  in  carrying  on  a  courle  of  lectures,  on  a  Tuef- 
day  evening,  at  the  Old  Jewry.  The  gentlemen  who 
conducted  thele  leCtures  preached  a  courle  of  lermons  on 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  gofpel-hiftory  wasafligned  to  Mr. 
Lardner;  and  he  delivered  three  lermons  on  this  fubjeCt, 
which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  work,  as 
from  that  period  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  writing  the 
firfl  part  of  the  Credibility.  In  1727,  he  publillied,  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  the  firfl  part  of  “The  Credibility  of 
the  Gofpel  Hiltory ;  or  the  faCts  occafionally  mentioned 
jn  the  New  Teftament,  confirmed  by  paflages  of  ancient 
authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his 
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Apoflles,  or  lived  near  their  time.”  This  has  been  ef- 
teemed  by  perlons  of  all  parties  an  invaluable  perform¬ 
ance,  that  has  rendered  the  molt  eflential  lervice  to  the 
caule  ot  Chriftianity.  With  all  his  great  merit,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner,  defirous  of  a  lettlement  as  a  diflenting  minuter,  did 
not  receive  an  invitation  tor  this  purpole  till  he  was  torty- 
five  years  of  age.  It  was  in  1729  he  became  aliiltant  to 
Dr.  Harris,  minilter  at  Cl  utched  Friars.  About  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  publilhed  “A  Vindication  of  three  of  our  blelled 
Saviour’s  Miracles;  viz.  the  Railing  of  Jairus’s  Daughter, 
the  Widow  of  Nairn’s  Son,  and  Lazarus,’’  in  anlwer  to 
Mr.  Woollton’s  attack  on  the  fcripture-account  ot'Chrift’s 
miracles.  In  1733  appeared  the  flrlt  volume  of  the  lecond 
part  of  The  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiltory;  this  vo¬ 
lume  comes  down  to  the  year  178,  and  is  preraced  by  an 
introduction,  giving  a  clear  and  very  luminous  hiltory  of 
the  New  Teftament.  It  was  immediately  tranllated  into 
the  Low-Dutch  and  Latin  languages.  The  lecond  vo¬ 
lume  was  publilhed  in  1735,  and  concludes  the  author’s 
remarks  out  of  Chriftian  writers  of  the  lecond  century. 
In  1738,  Mr.  Lardner  publilhed  the  third  volume  of  the 
lecond  part  of  the  Credibility,  ending  with  the  year  233  ; 
in  1740,  the  fourth  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
year  248  ;  and,  in  1743,  he  publilhed  the  fifth  volume, 
which  concludes  with  the  year  306.  About  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  he  fent  into  the  world  another  performance,  entitled 
“  The  Circumltances  of  the  jewilh  People,  an  Argument 
for  the  Truth  of  the  Chriltian  Religion,  in  three  Difi- 
courles.”  He  brought  out  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
Credibility,  at  intervals  between  this  period  and  the  year 
1755,  and  in  the  next  two  years  he  added  to  this  great 
and  valuable  work  a  lupplement,  in  three  volumes,  coin- 
prifing  a  hiltory  of  the  apoflles  and  evangelilts,  with  re¬ 
marks  and  obfervations  upon  every  book  of  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament.  Our  author,  on  account  of  his  very  high  merit 
as  a  writer,  had,  in  1745,  received  a  diploma,  conferring; 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity.  I11  the  year 
1751,  he  religned  the  office  of  preacher  at  Cl  utched  Friars, 
(where  his  auditory  had  always  been  very  fmall,)  having, 
during  the  preceding  year,  publilhed  a  volume  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  the  lubjeCts  ot  which  are  entirely  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  in  1760,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  lecond  volume 
of  tnele  Sermons.  He  had  alio  publilhed  many  other 
lmailer  pieces,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public  ; 
fiuch  was  a  lermon  entitled,  The  Counlels  of  Prudence, 
for  the  Ule  of  young  People  ;  for  which  he  was  thanked 
by  Dr.  Seeker,  at  that  time  bilhop  of  Oxford.  The  dif- 
courfe  has  been  very  frequently  printed,  and  has  at  the 
prelent  moment  a  large  iale.  Lardner  had  alfo  publilhed 
A  Diflertation  upon  the  two  Epiltles  aferibed  to  Clement 
of  Rome,  &c.  An  Elfay  on  the  Moiaic  Account  ot  the 
C  eation  and  Fall  of  Man;  The  Cafe  of  the  Demoniacs 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tefiament ;  and  A  Letter  to  Jonas 
Hanway,  efq.  to  fhow  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not  the 
iinner  mentioned  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  gof¬ 
pel,  but  a  woman  of  diltinCtion  and  excellent  character, 
who  fora  while  laboured  under  bodiiy  indilpoiition,  which 
our  Lord  miraculoufly  healed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  houfes 
intended  for  the  reception  of  penitent  proltitutes  ought 
not  to  be  denominated  Magdalen-houles.  In  1762,  he 
publilhed  Remarks  on  the  late  Dr.  Ward’s  Dillertations 
on  feveral  Paflages  of  the  lacred  Scriptures ;  to  which 
fucceeded,  in  1764,  Obfervations  upon  Dr.  Macknight’s 
Harmony,  lo  far  as  related  to  our  Saviour’s  ReiurreCtion. 
Amidlt  thele  various  productions  of  a  iinaller  nature,  Dr. 
■Lardner  continued  the  prolecution  of  Jus  grand  objeCt, 
and  in  the  lalt-mentionea  year  he  gave  the  world  the  flrlt 
volume  of  “  A  large  Collection  of  ancient  Jewilh  and  Hea¬ 
then  Teltimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Chriltian  Religion,” 
compriling  the  Jewilh  and  Heathen  authors  of  the  firlt 
century.  The  remaining  three  volumes  were  publilhed 
in  intervals  between  this  and  the  dole  of  the  year  1767, 
and  in  them  the  biblical  Itudent  is  prefented  with  a  no¬ 
ble  treafure  of  curious  and  valuable  information,  and  o£ 
able  and  judicious  criticifm,  lor  which  the  Chriltian  world 
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is  deeply  indebted  to  the  author.  They  complete  the 
grand  "defign  which  had  occupied  a  large  portion  of  forty- 
three  years  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  valuable  life;  and  by  them 
(though  far  from  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  view)  he  has 
raifed  a  monument  to  his  fame,  which  can  never  perifii. 
Dr.  Lardner  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  his  hearing,  retained  the  ul'e  of  his  faculties 
to  the  laft,  in  a  remarkably  perfeft  degree.  In  the  year 
1768,  he  fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  which  carried  him  off 
in  a  few  weeks,  at  Hawkherft,  his  native  place,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  He  had,  previoufly  to  his  laft  illnefs,  parted 
with  the  copy-right  of  his  great  work,  together  with  all 
the  remaining  printed  copies,  for  the  trifling  fuin  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Such  a  fum  was  by  no  means 
an  equivalent  for  the  expenfes  which  he  had  incurred; 
but  he  contented  to  the  agreement,  in  the  hope  that  the 
work  would  be  rendered  more  extenfively  ufeful,  when  it 
became  the  immediate  intereft  of  the  bookfellers  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  fale. 

Soon  after  the  doctor's  death,  his  pofthumous  pieces  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  In  the  year  1769,  were  printed  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Lardner  ;  to  which  were 
annexed,  Eight  Sermons  upon  various  Subjects.  Of  thefe 
fermons,  the  fifth  and  fixth  are  on  the  internal  marks  of 
credibility  in  the  New  Teftament.  They  were  preached 
by  him  in  1723  and  1724,  at  the  Tuefday-evening  lefture, 
and  contain,  in  fome  degree,  the  outlines  of  his  great 
work.  In  1776  was  publilhed,  a  fliort  letter,  which  our 
author  had  written  in  1762,  Upon  the  Perfonality  of  the 
Spirit.  It  had  been  a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  original  de¬ 
fign,  with  regard  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiltory, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  heretics  of  the  two  firft  centu¬ 
ries.  To  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  his  collections 
upon  this  fubject,  he  applied  himfelf,  after  he  had  finiftied 
his  Jewilh  and  Heathen  teftimonies ;  but  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  intentions.  After  mature  deliberation,  it 
was  judged  proper  that  the  progrefs  which  he  had  made 
fhould  be  communicated  to  the  public  ;  and  his  papers 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  a  learned 
and  judicious  diflenting  minifter,  at  Exeter,  for  that  pur- 
pole.  In  confequence  of  this  gentleman’s  revilal  and  af- 
iiftance,  there  appeared  in  1780,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
“The  Hiltory  of  the  Heretics  of  the  two  firft  Centuries 
after  Chrift  ;  containing  an  Account  of  their  Time,  Opi¬ 
nions,  and  Teftimonies  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Telta- 
ment ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  General  Obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  Heretics.”  This  volume,  though  not,  upon  the 
whole,  fo  valuable  and  important  as  fome  of  the  former 
labours  of  the  author,  poflefles,  neverthelefs,  very  conli- 
derable  merit.  It  recites  the  teftimonies  of  heretics,  rec¬ 
tifies  a  variety  of  miltakes  concerning  them,  and  refutes 
many  groundlefs  charges  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
from  the  ignorance,  falle  zeal,  and  bigotry,  of  their  adver- 
faries.  The  laft  pofthumous  publication  written  by  Dr. 
Lardner  appeared  in  1784,  and  is  entitled  Two  Schemes 
of  a  Trinity  confidered,  and  the  Divine  Unity  aliened. 
It  confiftsof  four  difcourfes  upon  Philip,  ii.  5-1 1.  The  firft 
reprelents  the  commonly-received  opinion  of  the  Trinity  ; 
the  fecond  defcribes  the  Arian  fcherne ;  the  third  treats 
on  the  Nazarean  dodlrine;  and  the  fourth  explains  the 
text  according  to  that  dodtrine.  They  are  chiefly  eltima- 
ble  for  the  temper  and  fpirit  with  which  they  were  com- 
pofed  ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  far  from  agreeing  in  fen- 
timent  with  the  author,  have  applauded  the  candour,  the 
fnnplicity,  and  the  love  of  truth,  which  they  evidently 
difcover.  This  work  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fupple- 
mentary  to  a  piece  which  he  wrote  in  early  life,  and  which 
he  publilhed  in  the  year  1759,  without  his  name,  entitled 
A  Letter  written  in  the  Year  1730,  concerning  the  Quef- 
tion,  Whether  the  Logos  fupplied  the  Place  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Soul  in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.”  In  this  piece  his 
aim  was  to  prove  that  Jefus  Chrift  was,  in  the  proper  and  na¬ 
tural  meaning  of  the  word,  a  man,  appointed,  anointed,  be¬ 
loved,  honoured, and  exalted,  by  God,  above  all  other  beings. 
At  the  time  of  its  publication,  this  treatile  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  made  any  great  impreflion  5  but  of  late  years, 
when  the  queftion  relating  to  the  true  dodhine  of  the  Nevr 
Teftament  concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift  has  been 
warmly  agitated,  it  has  been  much  read  and  quoted,  and 
has  undergone  repeated  impreflions. 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  lincere  and  ardent ;  it 
was  the  governing  principle  of  all  his  adtions,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  juft  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  nature  of 
religion.  The  love  of  truth  appears  maniteltly  in  all  his 
works;  and  no  one  ever  feems  to  have  preferved  a  preater 
impartiality  in  his  inquiries,  or  to  have  been  more  free 
from  any  undue  bias.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led 
him;  and  for  the  attainment  of  it  he  was  admirably  qua¬ 
lified,  both  by  the  turn  of  his  difpofition  and  his  under- 
ftanding.  The  candour  and  moderation  with  which  he 
maintained  his  own  ientiments,  conltituted  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  charadter.  Benevolence,  as  well  as  piety, 
entered  deeply  into  Dr.  Lardner's  charadler ;  he  was  ready 
to  promote  every  good  work  ;  and  to  perlbns  in  diftrels 
he  was  ever  willing  to  contribute,  to  the  highelt  degree 
which  his  fortune  would  admit  His  manners  were  po¬ 
lite,  gentle,  and  obliging;  and  he  was  attentive  in  every 
relpedt  to  the  laws  ot  decorum. 

We  may  obferve,  that  to  Dr.  Lardner’s  great  works  we 
are  unqueltionably  indebted  for  Dr.  Paley’s  View  of  the 
Evidences  of  Chriftianity  ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  lay,  that, 
if  the  former  had  not  been  publilhed,  the  latter,  probably, 
would  never  have  appeared;  and  juliice  requires  us  to 
add,  that  fufficient  acknowledgments  were  not  made  for 
the  afliltance  which  was  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
excellent  Lardner.  It  mull,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  amiable  Paley  have  been  fupplied 
by  his  biographer  Mr.  Meadley  ;  who,  in  Ipeaking  of  his 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,  which  appeared  in 
1794,  in  three  volumes  umo.  but  which  have  in  all  fub- 
fequent  editions  been  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Mr. 
Meadley  fays,  “the  direft  hiftoricai  teftimony  for  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  already  adduced  by 
the  indefatigable  Lardner,  is  admirably  lelefted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  important  work  ;  and  the  general  aro-u- 
ment  drawn  up  with  great  clearnels  and  felicity.  The 
moft  ftriking  of  thole  collateral  proofs  of  the  credibility 
of  the  golpel-hiltory,  produced  by  the  lame  writer,  are 
alfo  here  again  prefented,  in  a  novel  and  impreflive  man¬ 
ner,  and  eitablilhed  by  auxiliaries  of  a  different  kind.” 
Of  Dr.  Paley’s  works,  and  of  his  motives  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  too  high  encomiums  cannot  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  his  preface  he  had  not  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  our  author.  Paley’s  View  is  capital  as  an 
abridgment  of  Lardner,  Douglas,  See.  and  his  work  has 
been  twice,  at  leaft,  abridged  or  analyled  :  one  of  thefe 
abridgments  was  publilhed  at  Cambridge  in  1795)  and 
another  in  London  in  1810.  Lardner's  Life  by  Kippis ; 
Meadley' s  Life  of  Paley. 

LAR'DON,y.  [French.]  A  bit  of  bacon. 

LARE,_/1  A  lathe,  a  turner’s  bench.  Scott. 

LA'RE,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in  the 
province  of  Carduel :  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Teflis. 

LA'RE  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagas¬ 
car.  Lat.  16.40.  S. 

LARE'DO,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Bifcay,  with  a  good  harbour,  in  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Santander.  Lat.  43.  25.  N. 
Ion.  3.21.  W. 

LA'REK,  La'rak,  or  Lared'sj,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Perfian  Gulf.  The  foil  is  bad,  and  the  water  brackilh. 
The  Dutch  attempted  to  fettle  a  factory  here,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  Perfians.  It  is  twelve  miles  louth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Gambron.  Lat.  26.  50.  N.  Ion.  56.  38.  E. 

LA'REMBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Vienna. 

LA'REN,  a  town  of  Holland  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Naerden. 

LARENDE'HA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  :  forty  miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Cogni. 
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LAREN'STS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epifcopal-  fee  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province. 

LAREN'TIA,  or  Laurentia,  a  courtezan  in  the  firll 
ages  of  Rome.  See  Acca,  vol.  i. 

LARENTINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  among 
the  Romans  on  the  23d  of  December,  but  ordered  to  be 
obferved  twice  a-year  by  Auguflus ;  by  feme  fuppoled  to 
have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares,  but  by  others,  with 
mare  probability,  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia j  and  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  the  Laurentalia. 

LA'RES,/:  See  Lar. 

LA'RES,  or  La'ris,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Africa  Propria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in 
the  territory  of  Cirtha. 

LARG,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ill,  be¬ 
tween  Altkirck  and  Mulhaufen,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine. 

LARG,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra. 
Lat.  3.  30.  S.  Ion.  100.  3.  E. 

LARG  FELL,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Kirkudbright:  thirteen  miles  weft  of  New  Galloway. 

LARG  KIRK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Sutherland:  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Dornoch. 

LAR'GA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifli  Main,  near  the 
coaft  of  South  America.  Lat.  10.  1.  N.  Ion.  76.  6.  N. 

LAR'GA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Florida  Stream.  Lat. 
24.  36.  N.  Ion.  82.  25.  W. 

LARGE,  adj.  [large,  Fr.  largus ,  Lat.]  Big;  bulky. — 
Charles  II.  afked  me,  What  could  be  the  reafon,  that  in 
mountainous  countries  the  men  were  commonly  larger, 
and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  forts  fmaller  ?  Temple. — Wide ; 
extenfxve  ;  broad. — Their  former  large  peopling  was  an 
effeift  of  the  countries  impoverifhing.  Carew's  Survey. — 
Let  them  dwell  in  the  land  and  trade  therein  ;  for  it  is 
large  enough  for  them.  Gen.  xxxiv.  21. — There  he  con¬ 
quered  a  thoufand  miles  wide  and  large.  Abbot's  Defcription, 
of  the  World. — Liberal ;  abundant ;  plentiful. — Thou  (halt 
drink  of  thy  filter's  cup  deep  and  large.  Ezekiel. 

Vernal  funs  and  ftiowers 

Diffufe  their  warmeft,  largejl,  influence.  Tkomfon. 

Copious  ;  diffufive. — I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  and  advantages  of  education,  and  fay  a  great 
many  things  which  have  been  faid  before.  Felton  on  the 
Clajftcs. 

At  Large.  Without  reftraint ;  without  confinement. 

. — If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  fpeak  at  the  one 
end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it  will  carry  the 
voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large.  Bacon. 

Thus  incorporeal  fpirits  to  fmalleft  forms 
Reduc’d  their  fliapes  immenfe ;  and  were  at  large, 

Though  without  number  Hill.  '  Milton. 

Diffufely  ;  in  the  full  extent. — It  does  not  belong  to  this 
place  to  have  that  point  debated  at  large.  Watts. 

Difcover  more  at  large  what  caufe  that  was, 

For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guefs.  Skaltefpeare. 

LARGE,  f.  The  longeft  note  in  the  ancient  time-table, 
equal  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  or  eight  temibreves.  Its 
form  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  tail  on  the  right  fide. 
It  is  now  difufed.  See  the  article  Music. 

LARGE,  adv.  A  fea-term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  crofi’es  the  line  of  a  flip’s  courfe  in  a  favourable  direc¬ 
tion,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus,  if  a 
flip  fteer  weft,  then  the  wdnd  in  any  point  of  the  compafs 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be  called  large, 
unlefs  when  it  is  direftly  ealt,  and  then  it  is  laid  to  be 
nght  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  advancing  with  a 
large  wind,  fo  that  the  (beets  are  flackened  and.  flowing, 
and  the  bow-lines  entirely  difufed.  This  phrafe  is  gene¬ 
rally  oppofed  to  failing  clofe-hauled. 

Large,  in  the  manege.  A  horl’e  is  faid  to  go  large, 
or  wide,  when  he  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground  in  going 
wider  from  the  centre  of  the  volt,  and  describing  a  greater 
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circumference.  To  make  a  horfe  go  large,  you  muft  give 
him  the  aid  of  your  inner  heel. 

LAR'GE-BONED,  adj.  Big;  bulky  in  refpefl  of  bone. 
— Warwick,  Leicefter,  and  Buckingham,  bear  a  large¬ 
boned  flieep  of  the  belt  (hape  and  deepeft  ftaple.  Mortimer. 

LAR'GE-HANDED,  adj.  Rapacious  .• 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  matters  are, 

And  pill  by  law.  Shakefpcare's  Timon. 

LARGE  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  on  the 
Labrador  Coaft,  due  weft  of  the  mouth  of  Shecatica-bay. 

LARGE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Louifiania,  which  runs 
into  the  Miffiffippi  in  lat.  38.  25.  N.  Ion.  95.  7.  W. 

LAR'GELY,  adv.  Widely;  extenfively.  Copioufty  ; 
diifufely;  amply.— Where  the  author  treats  more  largely, 
it  will  explain  the  ftiorter  hints  and  brief  intimations. 
Watts  on  the  Mind. — Liberally;  bounteoufly; 

Thofe,  who  in  wanner  climes  complain 
From  Phoebus’  rays  they  fuffer  pain, 

Muft  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 

By  gen’rous  wines  beneath  the  (hade.  Swi/t. 

Abundantly  5  without  fparing: 

They  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  difport, 

Took  largely ;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  leal.  Miltm. 

LAR'GENESS,  f.  Bignefs;  bulk. — London  excels  any 
other  city  in  the  whole  world,  either  in  largenefs,  or  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants.  Spratt. 

Nor  muft  Bumaltus  his  old  honours  lofe, 

In  length  and  largenefs  like  the  dugs  of  cows.  Dryden. 

Greatnefs ;  comprehenfion. — There  will  be  occafion  for 
largenejs  of  mind  and  agreeablenefs  of  temper.  Collier  of 
Friendship. — Extenfion  ;  amplitude. — If  the  largtnefs  of  a 
man’s  heart  carry  him  beyond  prudence,  we  may  reckon 
it  illuftrious  weaknefs.  L'EJlrange. 

Shall  grief  contrail  the  largenefs  of  that  heart, 

In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part?  Waller. 

Widenefs. — Suppoling  that  the  multitude  and  largenefs 
of  rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now  ;  we  can  ea- 
fily  prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  iefs. 
Bentley. 

LARGENTIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche:  eighteen  miles 
weft  of  Privas,  and  four  north  of  Joyeufe.  Lat.  44.  32.  N. 
Ion.  4.  42.  E. 

LARGENTIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Briangon.  The  place  contains  978,  and 
the  canton  5871,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  462^  kilio- 
metres,  in  7  communes. 

LAR'GESS,  f.  [ largejfe ,  Fr.]  A  prefent ;  a  gift ;  a 
bounty. — He  ailigned  two  thoufand  ducats,  for  a  bounty 
to  me  and  my  fellows  ;  for  they  give  great  largejfes  where 
they  come.  Bacon  s  New  Atlantis. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court. 

And  liberal  largefs,  are  grown  fomewhat  light.  Shakefp „ 

LARGET'TO,  adv.  in  mulic,  a  mode  of  time  fome-. 
thing  quicker  than  largo. 

LARGIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  largus,  large,  and  • 
facio,  to  make.]  Bounteous ;  bellowing  largely.  Cole. 

LARGIF'LUOUS,  adj.  Flowing  copioully.  Scott. 

LARGILLIE'RE  (Nicholas  de),  an  eminent  French 
portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1656.  His  father, 
whom  mercantile  concerns  induced  to  lettle  at  Antwerp, 
complied  with  the  natural  turn  he  difplayed  for  the  arts, 
of  defign,  by  placing  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  Antony 
Gobeau,  a  Flemilh  painter,  eminent  for  landlcapes  and. 
fubjefls  of  common  life.  Largilliere  rofe  by  his  genus 
above  the  talle  of  the  fchooi  in  which  he  was  educated  ; 
and,  going  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  England,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  fir  Peter  Lely  about  the  pictures  at  Windfor, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  II.  for  whom  he 
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painted  feme  pictures.  After  a  ftay  of  four  years  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  Vander  Meulen  and 
Le  Brim  perfuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  prefently  ac¬ 
quired  great  fame  in  the  walk  of  portrait.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  academy  as  a  hiftory-painter,  which  branch 
lie  did  not  abandon,  though  he  chiefly  praftifed  in  the 
other.  At  the  acceftion  of  James  II.  he  was  fent  over  to 
England  to  take  the  portraits  of  him  and  his  queen  ;  he 
did  not,  however,  make  a  long  flay,  but  returned  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  he  was  employed  in  two  great  piftures  for  the 
hall  of  the  Hotel-de-ville.  Thefe  reprefented  the  feftival 
given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court, 
on  occaficn  of  his  recovery,  and  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  to  the  princefs  of  Savoy.  He  acquitted 
liimfelf  with  great  reputation  in  thefe  works;  and  after¬ 
wards  painted  a  votive  pifture  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  fcarcity.  Lar- 
gilliere  was  not  much  employed  at  court,  of  which  ho¬ 
nour  he  was  little  ambitious,  preferring  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  at  large.  He,  however,  painted  feve- 
ral  of  the  princes  ;  but  obtained  no  penfion.  One  of  his 
greateft  honours  was  that  of  being  defired  to  place  his  own 
portrait  in  the  gallery  of  artifts  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
where  it  is  diftinguifhed  for  beauty  of  execution.  He 
palled  through  all  the  offices  of  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
and  died  its  chancellor.  This  artilt  poffeffed  great  ferti¬ 
lity  of  invention  and  readinefs  of  execution,  a  light  and 
free  touch,  correftnefs  of  delign,  and  (kill  in  compofition. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  colouring,  his  tints  being  clear 
and  freffi,  which  character  they  long  preferved.  In  his 
portraits,  the  heads  and  hands  are  executed  with  peculiar 
delicacy.  He  acquired  wealth  by  his  art,  and  built  a  fine 
houfe  at  Paris,  adorned  with  the  works  of  his  own  pencil. 
His  private  character  procured  him  many  friends,  and  he 
preferved  his  gaiety  of  temper  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  died  in  1 746,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Sixty  of  his  pieces 
have  been  engraved,  among  which  are  portraits  of  fome 
of  the  moil  diftinguiffied  perfons  of  his  time.  D'Argen- 
ville. 

LARGIL'OQUENT,  adj.  Speaking  largely ;  full  of 
words.  Bailey. 

LARGI'TIO,  f  [Latin.]  In  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
diflribution  of  corn,  provifion,  clothes,  money,  &c.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himfelf  popu¬ 
lar,  pafled  a  law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizens  with 
corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  granaries. 
Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame  views  to  popu¬ 
lar  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diltributed  gratis.  Cato, 
to  win  the  common  people  from  Caefar,  perfuaded  the  fe- 
nate  to  do  the  fame ;  and  300,000  citizens  ffiared  in  the 
diftribution.  Caefar,  after  his  triumph,  extended  his 
bounty  to  150,000,  giving  them  each  a  mina.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  enlarged  Hill  farther  the  lift  of  thofe  who 
were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions.  Largitio  is  fre¬ 
quently  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  maiked  bribery; 
whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes,  when  they  flood  for 
places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the  ftate. 

LARGI'TION,/  \_largitio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  giving. 

LARGI'TIONAL,  f.  An  officer  who  had  the  difpofing 
of  gifts.  Cole. 

LAR'GO,  adv.  in  mufic,  a  mode  of  time  two  degrees 
quicker  than  adagio. 

LAR'GO,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  fituated  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in 
a  large  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  which  is  a  good  and 
fafe  road  for  velfels  of  every  defeription.  Population 
1867.  It  is  fix  miles- fouth  of  Cupar,  and  fourteen  eaft  of 
Kirkcaldy.  Lat.  56.  14.  N.  Ion.  2.  57.  W. 

LAR'GO  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Iftria,  near  Pi- 
rano. 

LAR'GO  LAW,  a  hill  about  800  feet  high,  about  a 
jnile  north  of  Largo. 

LARGS,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Clyde,  with  a  weekly  mar¬ 
ket,  and  about  1360  inhabitants.  This  place  is  rendered 
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memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their 
laft  invafion  of  this  country.  This  invafion  was  made  in 
the  year  1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail  and  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway  ;  news 
of  whofe  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran, 
reaching  the  Scottifh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  a f- 
fembled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement  en- 
fued  at  this  village,  when  16,000  of  the  invaders  were 
flain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots.  Haquin 
efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after  died  of  grief. 
The  entrenchments  of  the  Norwegian  camp  may  ftill  be 
traced  along  the  ffiore  of  this  place.  The  Scottiffi  com¬ 
manders  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  a  rifing  field 
near  the  village  ;  three  or  four  perfons  were  interred  in 
one  grave,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third 
was  placed  acrofs  the  grave,  fupported  at  the  extremities 
by  the  fide-ftones ;  and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors 
lay  entombed.  Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field 
demoliflied  thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one 
(a  fpecial  favour!),  which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  It  is  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Greenock,  and 
thirty-two  north  of  Ayr. 

LAR'GUS,  a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Pa¬ 
dua.  He  compofed  with  eafe  and  elegance,  Ovid,  ex  Pone. 

LA'RI,  a  town  of  Etruria:  ten  miles  eaft  of  Leghorn. 

LAR'IBUS  COLO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony  in  Africa,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  five  leagues 
north-eaft  from  Sicca. 

LARICAX'AS,  a  province  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Buenos  Ayres,  about  240  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  75  from  north  to  fouth.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  is  different  in  different  parts,  and  fome  of  its  pro- 
dufts  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Carabaya,  by  which  it  is 
terminated  to  the  northward.  This  whole  province 
abounds  in  gold-mines,  whofe  metal  is  of  fo  fine  a  qua¬ 
lity,  that  its  ftandard  is  23  carats  3  grains.  In  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Sunchuli,  in  which 
about  fifty  years  fince,  was  difeovered  a  gold-mine,  re¬ 
markably  rich,  and  of  the  ftandard  above-mentioned  ;  but, 
when  in  its  higheft  profperity,  it  was  unfortunately  over¬ 
flowed  ;  and,  notwithftanding  prodigious  fums  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  endeavours  to  drain  it,  all  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence,  from  the  works  being  injudicioufly  condufted,  were 
thrown  away. 

LAR'ICE,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  province  of  India  now  called  Guzerat. 

LARICFNA,  f.  [Latin.]  The  gum  of  the  larch-tree  ; 
turpentine. 

LARIGO'T,  f.  [French.]  An  acute  flop  in  the  organs 
of  France,  a  3d  above  the  major  17th,  and  an  oftave  above 
the  12th  in  our  organs,  which  would  be  a  19th  above  the 
diapafon. 

LA'RIK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sivas  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Amafieh. 

LA'RIN,  f.  An  Indian  and  Arabian  weight,  equal  to 

jog-  drams. 

LA'RING,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Marburg. 

LARI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  the  fee  of 
a  bifliop,  luffragan  of  Benevento:  twenty-five  miles  north- 
eall  of  Moiife,  and  forty-two  north  of  Benevento.  Lat. 
41. 47.  N.  Ion.  14.  50.  E. 

LA'RIO,  a  department  of  Italy,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  weft  coaft  of  the  weft  bank  of  the  lake  of  Como, 
anciently  Larius  Lacus.  It  contains  a  population  of 
137,264  inhabitants,  who  eleft  twelve  deputies.  Como 
is  the  capital. 

LARIO'ZO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  forty-eight 
miles  eaft  of  Spirito  Santo. 

LARIS'SA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  and  capital 
of  Theffaly,  on  the  river  Peneus,  near  the  celebrated 
mountain  Olympus,  inhabited  by  Chriltians,  Turks,  and 
Jews,  the  former  of  whom  have  an  archbifhop  and  feveral 
churches.  The  Turks  have  leveral  mofques.  In  the  year 
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1669,  the  grand  fignior  held  his  court  here  during  the 
fiege  of  Candy.  The  fituation  is  pleafant,  on  a  rifing 
ground  :  the  Turks  call  it  Geni/ahar,  or  Jengifchahir.  It 
is  308  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Conftantmople :  and  220 
fouth-weft  of  Adrianople.  Lat.  39.  45.  N.  Ion.  zz.  29.  E. 

LARIS'SUS,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  flowing  between 
Elis  and  Achaia.  Strabo. 

LARISTAN',  a  province  of  Perfia,  at  one  time  an  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom  under  the  defendants  of  Kofroes  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Kerman,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  on  the  weft  by  Farfiftan.  The 
air  is  unwholefome,  and  varies  often  from  extreme  heat 
to  fudden  cold  •.  water  fit  for  ufe  is  very  rare  ;  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  found  in  the  country  is  Paid  to  breed  worms  in  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  thofe  who  drink  it.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  camels.  Lariftan  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fubjeftion  of  Perfia  in  1612,  by  Abbas  the 
Great.  Lar  is  the  capital. 

LA'RIUS,  a  large  lake  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  through 
which  the  Addua  runs  in  its  way  into  the  Po,  above  Cre¬ 
mona. 

LA'RIX,  f.  [Latin.]  In  botany,  the  larch ;  the  tree 
that  produces  turpentine.  See  Pinus. 

LARK,  /.  [lajiepce,  Sax.  lerk,  Dan.  lavrack,  Scot.] 
A  fmall  finging-bird.  See  Alauda. — It  was  the  lark , 
the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shakefpeare. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  fing; 

With  rival  notes 

They  ftrain  their  warbling  throats. 

To  welcome  in  the  fpring.  Drydcn. 

LAR'K’s  HEEL,  or  Indian  Cress.  See  Tropjeo- 

LUM, 

The  Indian  crefs  our  climate  now  does  bear, 

Call’d  lark's  keel,  ’caufe  he  wears  a  horfeman’s  fpur.  Tate. 

LARK’s  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Canada,  in 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay- 
River. 

LARK'-SPUR,yi  A  plant.  See  Delphinium,  vol.  v. 
With  the  fame  weapon,  lark-fpur,  thou  doft  mount 
Amongft  the  flowers,  a  knight  of  high  account.  Tate. 

LAR'KENTING,  a  town  of  Thibet :  fifty-five  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Tchiatam. 

LAR'KER,/!  A  catcher  of  larks. 

LAR'LINGFORD,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  north  of  Eaft- 
ling,  in  the  great  poft-road  from  London  to  Norwich,  has 
its  name  from  its  ford  over  the  river.  The  dwelling- 
lioufes  are  about  22,  and  the  inhabitants  150.  The 
church  and  chancel  are  thatched,  and  there  are  but  three 
bells  in  its  tower. 

LAR'MIER,^/]  [from  larme,  Fr.  a  tear.]  In  architec¬ 
ture,  the  eaves  of  a  houfe  ;  the  flat  fquare  member  that 
forms  the  utmoft  projection  of  a  cornice;  being  fo  called 
from  its  ufe,  which  is  to  difperfe  the  water,  and  caufe  it 
to  fall  at  a  diftance  from  the  wall,  drop  by  drop,  or  as  if 
by  tears,  as  the  word  imports. 

LAR'NAGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome:  ten  miles  north  of  Valence; 

LAR'NE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  north  channel  of  the  Irifti  Sea  :  eight  miles  north  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  fixteen  north-eaftof  Antrim.  Lat.  54. 
51.  N.  Ion.  5.  43.  W. 

LAR'NE  LO'UGH,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  tlie 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  called  Oldfleet  haven  by  Bo- 
ate,  and  Wolderfrith  in  the  enumeration  of  the  havens 
by  Stanihurft.  It  is  formed  by  the  peninfula  called  Ifland 
Magee,  and  is  faid  by  M'Kenzie  to  be  a  fmall  but  fafe 
harbour,  where  veflels  that  draw  not  above  ten  feet  water 
may  ride  on  clean  good-holding  ground.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  long  and  one  wide. 

LAR'NIC,  or  Lar'nica,  a  feaport  town  on  the  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  tlie  fee  of  a  Greek  biftiop,  and  the 
refidence  of  feveral  European  confuls.  The  Turks  have 
a  mofque,  and  the  Greeks  three  churches.  In  Larnic,  or 
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rather  in  the  whole  ifland  of  Cyprus,  there  are  people  be¬ 
longing  to  fix  European  nations:  French,  Englifh,  Tuf- 
cans,  Neapolitans,  Venetians,  and  Ragufans,  each  have 
their  reipeffive  conful,  except  the  Tufcans;  thefe  are  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Engliflt  conful,  who  is  honoured 
even  with  the  title  of  vice-conful  of  Tufcany.  There  are 
here  alfo  fome  Imperialifts,  Danes,  Swifs,  Dutch,  and  Ge- 
noele;  but,  as  all  thefe  have  long  ceafed  to  carry  on  com¬ 
merce  by  themfelves,  they  entruft  their  commiffions  to 
correfpondents,  whom  they  have  amongft  the  other  na¬ 
tions  eftablifhed  in  this  ifland.  Larnica  is  now  a  poor 
place,  though  the  roadfted  is  good.  It  is  thirty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Famagofta. 

LAR'NOS,  a  fmall  defolate  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Thrace. 

LARNTU'KA,  Lar'rentuka,  orLAR'uNTUKA,  a  fea¬ 
port  town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ende,  one  of  the  Molucca 
Iflands,  with  a  good  harbour.  Lat.  8.  15.  S.  Ion.  122. 
57.  E. 

LARO'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Baroach. 

LARO'CHE.  See  Roche. 

LAROO'T,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Strait  of  Ma¬ 
lacca  in  lat.  4.  47.  N.  Ion.  too.  42.  E. 

LA'ROS,  a  town  of  Turkifti  Armenia,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea:  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gonieh. 

LAROTA'VA,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Teneriffe. 

LARO'W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Gayah. 

LARRA'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre:  eleven 
miles  eaft  of  Eftella. 

LARRASOAN'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  : 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Pamplona. 

LARRE'A,  f.  [named  by  Cavanilles  in  honour  of 
Don  John  Anthony  Hernandez  de  Larrea,  dean  of  Sara- 
gofla,  a  liberal  encourager  of  chemiftry,  botany,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  The  author  had,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  leones, 
p.63,  fupprefled  this  name,  given  by  his  countryman  Or¬ 
tega  to  another  genus,  and  had  changed  it  to  Haffmanfeggia, 
being  then,  as  it  feems,  not  fo  fenfible  of  the  dean  of  Sa- 
ragoffa’s  botanical  merits  as  he  afterwards  became.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  gruinales,  Linn,  rutaceas,  JuJf.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  of  five  ovate, 
concave,  rather  unequal,  deciduous  leaves.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  five,  equal,  ovate,  with  claws.  Stamina  :  filaments 
ten,  rather  (horter  than  the  corolla,  awl-fhaped,  equal, 
each  furniffled  at  its  bafe,  on  the  in  fide,  with  a  cloven 
fcale,  applied  clofe  to  the  germen  ;  antherse  lieart-fhaped, 
ereCt,  fimple.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  globofe,  with 
five  deep  furrows  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  with  five  angles,  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  : 
drupes  five,  dry,  cohering  by  their  acute  inner  margin, 
externally  convex,  of  one  cell.  Nuts:  folitary,  ovate- 
oblong. — Ejfential  Charafler.  Calyx  of  five  leaves  ;  petals 
five  ;  neCtary  of  the  five  cloven  leaves,  covering  the  ger¬ 
men  ;  drupes  five,  fingle-feeded. 

1 .  Larrea  nitida,  or  fhining-leaved  larrea  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate  ;  fruit  fmooth.  Gathered  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  Louis 
Nee,  flowering  in  April.  It  has  been  raifed  with  good 
fuccefs  in  the  garden  of  Madrid.  The  ftem  is  fhrubby, 
nine  feet  high  in  its  native  country,  hard,  knotty,  very 
much  branched  ;  the  branches  round,  -rather  zig-zag,  re¬ 
peatedly  fubdivided,  fpreading,  tw'O-ranked,  leafy,  rough, 
vifeid.  Leaves  oppofite,  feiiile,  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  finning,  glutinous,  fmooth- 
ifli,  minutely  dotted,  each  compofed  of  about  feven  or 
eight  pair  of  crowded,  two-ranked,  oblique,  feflile,  oblong, 
obtufe,  entire,  leaflets,  of  which  the  two  uppermoft  are 
unequal  and  very  fmall,  looking  as  if  there  were  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  alternate,  deep 
yellow,  on  roughifh  ltalks,  (horter  than  the  leaves.  The 
germen  is  hairy,  though  the  fruit  is  naked,  or  only  clothed 
with  fine  fliort  down.  Its  outer  coat  is  coriaceous  and 
rugged.  Nuts  without  valves  or  futures.  The  whole 
plant  exudes  a  copious  glutinous  refin,  of  a  ftrong  (cent. 
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ftill  very  powerful  in  the  dried  fpecimens,  and  intolerably 
fo  on  their  being  nroiftened  with  proof-fpirit,  which  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them  abundance  of  a  yellow  fetid  folution. 

2.  Larrea  divaricata,  or  fpreading-lobed  larrea :  leaves 
fimple,  with  two  deep  fpreading  lobes  ;  fruit  hairy.  Found 
with  the  former,  flowering  at  the  fame  feafon.  The  item 
is  fix  feet  high,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  foregoing; 
but  the  leaves  are  fimple,  very  deeply  cloven  into  two 
fpreading  acute  lobes.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  L.  nitida,  with  obtufe  petals;  and  the  fruit  is  befet 
externally  with  long  prominent  hairs. 

3.  Larrea  cuneifolia,  or  wedge-leaved  larrea:  leaves 
wedge-fhaped,  cloven  at  the  end,  with  an  intermediate 
bridle.  This  appears  to  differ  in  foliage  only  from  the 
lad,  along  with  which  it  was  found.  Thefe  plants  pro- 
mife  to  be  not  unworthy  of  attention  for  their  dyeing 
qualities.  Cavanilles  fays,  ten  leaves  of  the  divaricata , 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  the  little  branch  on  which 
they  grew,  tinged  the  whole  liquid  of  a  deep  faffron-co- 
lour.  Cavanilles,  v.  639. 

LAR'REY  (Ifaac  de),  born  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  in  1638,  was 
brought  up  to  the  law,  and  aCted  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  province,  till  the  repeal  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes 
made  him  a  refugee.  He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he 
obtained  the  title  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  ftates-general.. 
An  invitation  from  the  eleflor  of  Biandenburgh  drew 
him  to  Berlin,  at  which  capital  he  died  in  1719,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  zea¬ 
lous  for  his  religion,  and  warm  both  in  praife  and  cen- 
fure.  He  poffeffed  an  excellent  memory,  to  which  he 
confided  too  much  in  his  writings,  fo  as  to  be  betrayed 
into  inaccuracies.  His  works  were,  1.  Hifloire  d’Augufte, 
1690,  8vo.  2.  Hiftoire  d’Angleterre,  4  vols.  folio,  1697, 
1713:  this  hiftory  of  England  was  in  confiderable  efteem 
on  the  continent  till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Rapin. 
3.  L’Heritiere  de  Guienne.  4.  Hiltoire  des  Sept  Sages, 
a  vols.  8vo.  1713.  5.  Hiltoire  de  Louis  XIV.  3  vols.  410. 

9  vols.  iamo.  1718.  He  alfo  engaged  in  controverfy,  and 
was  one  of  the  anfwerers  of  Bayle’s  Avis  aux  Refugies. 
Morcri. 

LARRISOU'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  :  fixty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Fehrabad. 

LARRO'QUE  (Matthew  de),  an  eminent  French  pro- 
teftant  minifter,  was  born  at  Leirac,  a  fmall  city  of  Gui¬ 
enne,  near  Agen,  in  the  year  1619.  He  was  fcarcely  pall 
his  youth  when  he  loft  his  parents,  who  by  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  virtue  were  the  principal  perfons  in'their  city  ; 
and  this  heavy  misfortune  was  loon  followed  by  the  lofs 
of  his  entire  patrimony.  Under  thefe  affliftive  circum- 
ftances  he  fought  for  confolation  in  ftudy  ;  and,  as  he  was 
already  a  proficient  in  polite  literature,  he  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  above  all  that  of  divinity.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  a  confiderable  prog  refs  in  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge,  he  was  admitted  a  minifter  with  great  ap- 
plaule,  and  was  fixed  by  the  fynod  of  Guienne  in  a  little 
church  named  Poujols.  Two  years  after  his  fettlement 
in  this  place,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  to  clear  him- 
felf  from  fome  charges  brought  againft  him  by  the  catho¬ 
lics,  who  intended  to  ruin  his  church  ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  fucceed  in  preventing  their  artifices  from  pro¬ 
ducing  their  defigned  effeft,  he  met  with  other  favour¬ 
able  circumftances  at  that  city.  As  he  fometimes  preached 
at  Charenton,  he  was  heard  there  by  the  duchefs  de  la 
Tremouille,  who  liked  him  fo  W'ell,  that  fne  appointed 
him  minifter  of  the  church  of  Vitre  in  Britany,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  many  proofs  of  her  efteem;  as  did  alfo 
her  fon  and  daughter,  the  prince  of  Tarente  and  the  du¬ 
chefs  of  Weimar.  In  this  church  he  officiated  about 
twenty-feven  years,  and  during  that  time  applied  molt  fe- 
dulioufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fathers,  and  Chriftian  anti¬ 
quities.  Of  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  that  ftudy, 
he  foon  afforded  public  proofs  in  an  anfwer  which  he  pub- 
lifijed  to  the  reafons  affigned  by  a  minifter  of  the  name  of 
Martin,  for  his  converiion  to  popery,  which  abounded 
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with  paffages  from  the  fathers.  The  works  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  publilhed,  and  which  are  mentioned  below,  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  very  high  reputation,  and  led  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  correlpoiulence  with  feveral  illuftrious  men  of 
letters,  not  only  in  the  proteftant,  but  alfo  in  the  catho¬ 
lic,  communion.  In  the  year  1669,  the  church  of  Charen¬ 
ton  had  determined  to  invite  him  to  become  their  pallor ; 
but  fome  falfe  brethren,  who  were  filled  with  envy,  by 
their  artifices  excited  fuch  prepoffeffions  againft  him  at 
court,  that  his  majelly  prohibited  that  church  from  in¬ 
viting  him,  notwithstanding  that  the  marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
the  deputy-general  of  the  reformed,  offered  to  become  re- 
fponfible  for  his  good  behaviour.  Afterwards  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  become  both  minifter  and  profeffor  of  divinity  at 
Saumur.  He  fignified  his  acceptance  of  the  former  office, 
but  declined  the  latter,  not  thinking  it  to  be  confiftent 
with  the  courfe  cf  ftudy  in  church-hiftory,  to  which  he 
had  a  prevalent  inclination.  While  he  was  preparing  hirn- 
fell  to  remove  to  Saumur,  the  intendant  ot  the  province 
forbade  him  to  go  thither.  The  church  of  Saumur  com¬ 
plained  of  this  unj  uft  prohibition  before  the  higher  powers, 
and,  by  their  petitions,  obtained  permiffion  for  his  lettle- 
ment  with  them.  M.  de  Larroque,  however,  did  not 
think  proper  to  avail  himfelf  of  it,  or  to  enter  upon  an 
employment  in  fpite  of  the  intendant.  He  therefore  con¬ 
tinued  (till  at  Vitre,  where  he  did  not  fuller  his  pen  to  be 
idle.  Some  time  after  this,  he  received  three  invitations 
at  once,  from  three  of  the  moll  confiderable  churches  in 
the  kingdom,  thole  of  Montauban.Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen. 
He  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Rouen  ;  at  which  place 
he  died  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  not  only  with  a 
high  reputation  for  literature,  but  with  the  character  of 
an  honeft  man,  and  of  a  good  pallor.  His  works  were,  1. 
The  Office  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  or  the  Tradition  of 
the  Church  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper,  collected  from 
the  holy  Fathers  and  other  ecclefialtical  Authors,  8vo. 
1665.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  Eucharift,  4to.  1669,  which  is 

full  of  curious  refearches.  3.  De  Photino  et  Liberio,  dif- 
lert.  ii.  1670.  4.  Obfervationes  in  Ignatianas  Pearfonii 
Vindicias,  necnon  in  Beverigii  Annotationes,  8vo.  1674; 
in  defence  of  M.  Daille.  5.  The  Agreement  between  the 
Dilcipline  of  the  reformed  Church  in  France  and  that  of 
the  primitive  Church,  4to.  1678.  6.  On  receiving  the 

Sacrament  in  both  Kinds  ;  in  anfwer  to  the  work  of  the 
bilhop  of  Meaux.  7.  Confiderations  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Church,  nmo.  1673.  8.  A  treatife  on  the  Regale. 

9.  A  pofthumous  work,  entitled,  Matthau  Larroquani  Ad- 
verfariorum  Sacrorum  Lib.  iii.  acceffit  Diatriba  de  Le- 
gione  Fulminatrice,  in  quo  expenduntur  Veterum  Telli- 
monia,  &c.  8vo.  1688 ;  and  feveral  controverfial  tradls. 
The  Diatriba  in  the  pofthumous  piece  above  mentioned, 
was  the  production  of  the  author’s  fon,  Daniel  de  Lar¬ 
roque.  Bayle. 

LAR'RY  BUNDAR',  a  feaport  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Sindy,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  called  Pitti, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  fea.  There  is  a  good  road 
for  fhipping,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  veflels. 
The  town  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  fort.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  well-fouth-weft 
of  Tatta.  Lat.  24.  45'.  N.  Ion.  66.  42.  E. 

LARS,  a  town  ot  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cauca- 
fus :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ekaterinograd. 

LARS  TOLUM'NIUS,  a  king  of  the  Veientes  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans,  and  put" to  death,  A.  U.  C.  329. 
Livy. 

LARS'MO,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  46.  N.  Ion,  22.  39.  E. 

LAR'TA.  See  Arta,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

LAR'TIUS  FLO'RUS,  a  conlul,  who  appeafed  a  fedi- 
tion  railed  by  the  poorer  citizens;  and  was  the  firlt  dicta¬ 
tor  ever  chofen  at  Rome.  B.  C.  498. 

LAR'TIUS  SPU'RIUS,  one  of  the  three  Romans  who  r 
alone  withlloodthe  fury  of  Porfenna’s  army  at  the  head  ot  a 
bridge,  while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be¬ 
hind  them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and  Herminius. 

3  See 
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See  Cocles,  vol.  iv. — The  name  of  Lartlus  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  many  Romans. 

LAR'VA,  f.  [Lat.  a  malk.]  The  grub  or  caterpillar 
ftate  of  an  in  left.  See  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi. 
p.  834. 

In  the  New  Tranfaftions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  we  have  a  curious  account  of  the  cure  of  a 
young  woman,  effefted  by  expelling  from  the  ftomach, 
&c.  the  larvae  of  certain  infefts.  The  account  of  this  lin¬ 
gular  cafe  was  tranfmitted  to  M.  Odhelius,  at  Stockholm, 
together  with  fome  of  the  larvae,  by  M.  Flank,  furgeon  of 
Carlftadt,  who,  during  thecourfe  of  forty  years’  praftice 
never  law  any  of  the  like  kind  difcharged  from  the  human 
body.  The  patient,  who  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  and 
who  for  three  years  had  been  quite  regular,  became  indif- 
pofed  in  the  year  1786,  and  complained  of  a  violent  pain 
and  griping  in  her  ftomach,  with  a  head-ache  and  confu- 
lion  in  the  morning,  a  burning  in  the  throat,  and  great 
laftitude.  Thefe  fymptoms  were  leftened  after  repeated 
eruftation  ;  but  the  diforder  ltill  increaled.  Mineral-wa¬ 
ter  with  jalap- powder  was  prefcribed,  and  the  larvae  be¬ 
gan  gradually  to  be  difcharged  ;  but,,  as  the  patient  did 
not  find  much  relief,  aloe-pills,  with  jalap-refin,  and  mer- 
curius  dulcis,  were  adminiftered,  and  about  a  quart  of 
mineral-water  each  time  ;  by  which  means  thefe  trouble- 
fome  guefts  were  gradually  fo  completely  expelled,  that 
the  patient,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  was  perfeftly 
cured.  The  larvae  were  tranfmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  Cu- 
riofities  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Profef- 
for  Wilke  found,  on  examining  them,  that  they  were  of 
the  fpecies  defcribed  by  Reaumur  under  the  name  of  vers 
ei  queue  de  rat,  (rat-tailed  worms,)  and  which  belong  to  a 
kind  of  two-winged  fly,  called  the  pendulous  fly,  Mufca 
pendula  Linn,  becaufe  the  larvae  are  fitfpended,  as  it  were, 
by  a  long  thread,  which  is  their  organ  of  refpiration.  See 
the  article  Musca.  Thefe  larvae,  which  the  profelfor  ex¬ 
amined,  were  of  a  yellowifli-brpwn  colour,  from  four  to 
fix  lines  in  length,  with  a  tail  of  about  the  fame  extent ;  a 
cylindrical  body,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thicknefs,  cut 
acrols  fomewhat  obliquely  before,  and  conical  towards  the 
tail.  As  the  patient,  before  fhe  fell  ill,  had  ufed  a  great 
deal  of  milk  and  cheefe,  M.  Wilke  was  of  opinion,  that 
fome  of  the  eggs  of  thefe  flies  had  been  conveyed  into  her 
ftomach  in  the  rind  of  the  cheefe.  New  Tranf.  vol.  x. 

LAR'V/E,  f.  [from  the  Etrufcan  lar,  a  prince  or  lord.] 
In  antiquity,  denoted  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  conft- 
dered  as  wicked  and  mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the 
term  larvatus ,  i.  e.  larva  indutus,  or  demoniac.  The  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Farmer  urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this 
term  to  prove,  that  the  heathen  demons  were  human 
ghofts.  The  larvse  were  alfo  called  lemures. 

LAR'VATED,  adj.  [ larvatus ,  Lat.]  Malked. 

LARUCA'CHI,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  :  no  miles  north  of  Chucuito. 

LAR'UM,yi  [from  alarum,  or  alarm.']  Alarm;  noife 
denoting  danger. — The  peaking  cornute,  her  hufband, 
dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  of  jealoufy,  comes  to  me  in 
the  inftant  of  our  encounter.  Shakefpearc. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard. 

When  caufe  requir’d,  but  never  out  of  time.  Spenfer. 

An  inftrument  that  makes  a  noife  at  a  certain  hour.— Of 
this  nature  was  that  Azrzwi,  which,  though  it  were  but  three 
inches  big,  yet  would  both  wake  a  man,  and  of  itfelf 
light  a  candle  for  him  at  any  fet  hour.  Wilkins. — I  fee  men 
as  lufty  and  ftrong  that  eat  but  two  meals  a-day,  as  others, 
that  have  fet  their  ftomachs,  like  larums ,  to  call  on  them 
for  four  or  five.  Lock e. 

The  young. /Eneas,  all  at  once  let  down, 

Stunn’d  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town.  Dunciad. 

LAR'VIGEN,  or  Laur'wig,  a  feaport  town  of  Nor¬ 
way,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftiania,  and  capital  of  a  county 
to  which  it  gives  name  ;  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  two  ri¬ 
vers  near  the  fea.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and 
Vol.  XII.  No.  8a6. 
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its  iron-works  are  reckoned  fome  of  the  mod:  valuable  in 
Norway.  It  is  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Chriftia¬ 
nia.  Lat.  59.  3.  N.  Ion.  10.  15.  E. 

LA'RUNS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Pau. 

LA'RUS, /.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  anferes,.  including  the  Gulls  and  Mews.  Ge¬ 
neric  charafters :  Bill  plain,  ftraight,  knife-fhaped,  and 
fomewhat  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  the  under  mandible  fwelled 
below  the  tip.  Noftrils  flits,  broader  before,  and  feated 
in  the  middle  of  the  bill. 

Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  the  northern  climates;  their 
body  light,  their  wings  long,  tongue  fomewhat  cleft,  bill 
ftrong,  legs  fliort,  and  naked  above  the  knees.  All  the 
gulls  and  mews  are  alike  voracious  and  clamorous;  they 
might  be  ftyled  the  vultures  of  the  fea  :  they  devour  car¬ 
rion  of  every  kind  which  floats  on  the  furface,  or  is  cait 
on-fhore.  As  cowardly  as  they  are  gluttonous,  they  at¬ 
tack  only  weak  animals,  and  vent  their  fury  on  dead  bo¬ 
dies.  Their  ignoble  port,  their  importunate  cries,  their 
edged  and  hooked  bill,  prefent  the  true  pifture  of  birds 
fanguinary  and  cruel.  They  fight  rancoroufly  together 
on  the  fcene  of  carnage  ;  and  when  they  are  fliut  up, 
and  their  ferocious  humour  is  loured  by  captivity,  they 
wound  each  other  without  apparent  motive,  and  the  firit 
from  which  blood  is  drawn  falls  a  prey  to  the  reft  ;  for 
they  no  fooner  tafte  the  blood,  than  they  tear  in  pieces  the 
viftim  which  they  had  wounded  without  caufe.  This  ex- 
cefs  of  cruelty  is  moftly  feen  in  the  large  fpecies  ;  but  all 
of  them  continually  watch  an  opportunity  to  fteal  the 
foodorprey  of  their  companions.  Every  thing  is  accept¬ 
able  to  their  voracity  :  fill),  whether  frefh  or  putrid  ; 
bloody  flefh,  recent  or  tainted  ;  fhell-fifli,  and  even  bones  ; 
all  digeft  in  their  ftomach.  They  fwallow  the  bait  and 
the  hook  ;  they  dart  with  fuch  violence  as  to  transfix 
themfelves  on  the  point  where  the  filherman  places  the 
herring  or  pilchard  as  a  fnare.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  to 
allure  them  ;  Oppian  aflerts,  that,  if  a  board  be  painted 
with  figures  of  fifh,  thefe  birds  will  dafli  againft  it.  All 
the  gulls  and  mews  have  three  toes  connected  by  an  en¬ 
tire  membrane,  and  the  hind  toe  detached,  but  very 
firnall  ;  their  head  is  large,  and  its  carriage  ungraceful, 
being  funk  almoft  between  the  flioulders,  whether  they 
walk  or  fleep.  They  run  fwiftly  on  the  beach,  and  fly 
ftill  better  above  the  waves  :  their  long  wings,  which  when 
clofed  exceed  the  tail,  and  the  quantity  of  feathers  with 
which  their  body  is  clothed,  make  them  very  light.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  thick  down,  which  is  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
efptcially  on  the  ftomach.  They  are  hatched  with  that 
down,  but  the  other  feathers  are  late  in  growing;  and 
they  acquire  not  completely  their  colours,  to  wit,  the  fine 
white  of  the  body,  and  the  black  or  bluifh  grey  on  the 
mantle,  till  after  feveral  moultings,  and  in  their  third 
year,  which  makes  the  difcrimination  of  the  fpecies  very 
difficult.  Oppian  feems  to  have  known  this  progrefs  of 
their  colours  ;  for  he  fays  that  thefe  birds,  as  they  grow 
old,  become  blue.  They  keep  in  flocks  on  the  fea-fhores  j 
fome  running,  fome  flying,  and  others  alighting ;  the 
beach  and  the  downs  feem  quickened  by  their  numbers 
and  their  confufed  motions,  and  refound  with  their 
noify  cries.  In  general,  no  birds  are  more  common  on 
our  coafts,  and  they  are  found  a  hundred  leagues  at  fea. 
They  frequent  the  iflands  and  maritime  countries  of  every 
climate.  Navigators  meet  with  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  larger  fpecies  feem  attached  to  the  fhores  of 
the  northern  feas.  It  is  reported  that  the  gulls  of  the 
Ferro  iflands  are  fo  ftrong  and  voracious,  that  they  often 
tear  lambs  in  pieces,  and  tranfport  the  fragments  to  their 
nefts.  In  the  icy  ocean,  they  often  gather  in  multitudes 
about  the  carcafes  of  whales  ;  and  with  fuch  repafts  they 
ealily  fatiate  their  rapacity,  and  procure  ample  provifion 
for  the  innate  gluttony  of  their  young.  Thefe  birds  ltrew 
their  eggs  and  nefts  by  thoufands,  even  on  the  frozen 
lands  of  the  two  polar  zones;  nor  do  they  quit  thofe  re¬ 
gions  in  the  gloom  of  winter,  but  feem  attached  to  their 
3  S  native 
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native  climates,  fcarcely  affedled  by  the  change  of  tempe¬ 
rature.  Ariftotle,  who  lived  underalky  infinitely  milder 
indeed,  remarked  that  the  gulls  and  mews  never  difap- 
pear,  but  remain  the  whole  year  in  the  places  of  their  na¬ 
tivity.  The'fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  Great 
Britain  :  for  many  fpecies  of  this  bird  are  feen  on  our 
coafts,  both  in  fummer  and  in  winter.  Every-where  they 
are  noted  for  their  voracity  and  their  difagreeable  cries. 
Sometimes  they  keep  on  the  low  fliores;  fometimes  they 
retire  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  expeiling  the  waves 
to  cart  out  their  prey ;  often  they  attend  the  filhers,  to 
pick  up  the  refufe  and  garbage;  and  this  habit  is  doubt- 
3efs  the  only  ground  of  the  affeftion  towards  man,  which 
the  ancients  afcribed  to  thefe  birds.  As  their  flelh  is  un¬ 
fit  for  eating,  and  their  plumage  of  no  value,  they  are 
neglefled  by  the  fowler,  and  fuffered  to  approach  without 
being  fired  upon.  Their  eggs,  however,  are  efteemed 
good  food. 

I.  Nqftrils  without  a  cere. 

1.  Larus  riffa,  the  kittiwake.  Specific  charafter, 
whitifn,  back  hoary;  quill-feathers  white;  hind  toe  with¬ 
out  a  claw.  Length  fourteen  inches  :  breadth  three  feet 
two  inches.  The  bill  yellow,  tinged  with  green  :  infide 
of  the  mouth  orange  :  head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  fnow 
white  :  back  and  wings  grey  :  the  outer  edge  of  the  firft 
quill-feather,  and  the  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next, 
black  :  legs  cl u Iky,  with  only  a  knob  inftead  of  a  back 
toe.  It  inhabits  the  cliffs  about  Flamborough  Head;  the 
Bafs  Ifle  ;  the  vaft  rocks  near  the  caftle  of  Slains,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  Prieftholm  I/le.  It  is  likewife 
met  with  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  Greenland,  Spitzber- 
gen,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Europe;  the  arftic  coaft 
of  Alia;  and  Kamtfchatka.  By  the  Icelanders  it  is  called 
ritfa.  Some  confider  this  as  the  young  or  the  female  of 
the  following. 

2.  Larus  tridaftylus,  the  tarrock,  or  fpotted  mew:  whitifh; 
back  fomewhat  hoary  ;  tail-quills,  except  the  outermoft, 
tipt  with  black;  feet  three-toed.  Length  fourteen  inches; 
breadth  thirty-fix;  weight  feven  ounces.  Bill  fhort, 
thick,  and  black  ;  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  white  ; 
near  each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  a  black  fpot  ;  at  the 
bind  part  of  the  neck  a  crefcent  of  black ;  the  back  and 
fcapulars  bluifh  grey;  the  wing-coverts  dufky,  edged  with 
grey;  fome  of  the  larger  wholly  grey;  the  exterior  fides 
and  ends  of  the  firft  four  quills  black;  tips  of  the  two 
next  black  ;  all  the  reft  white ;  the  ten  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  white,  tipped  with  black ;  the  two  outermoft 
wholly  white;  legs  dufky  afh-colour;  in  lieu  of  the  back 
toe,  it  has  only.a  protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland, 
and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  quite  to 
Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic,  and  White  Sea,  as 
alfo  Kamtfchatka-  It  is  common  in  Greenland  in  fum¬ 
mer;  comes  in  f’pring,  and  frequents  the  fea  fliores  :  it 
builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the  bays  ;  in  June  lays  two 
eggs,  of  a  greenifh  afh-colour,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  and 
retires  from  the  fliores  in  autumn.  It  is  obferved  fre¬ 
quently  to  attend  the  whales  and  feals,  for  the  fake  of  the 
fifh  which  the  laft  drive  before  them  into  the  fhallows, 
when  thefe  birds  dart  into  the  water  fuddenly,  and  make 
them  their  prey.  They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpecially 
during  the  time  of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  and  fly 
equally,  and  for  a  long  time  together;  and  are  often  ob¬ 
ferved  on  portions  of  ice  f'wimming  in  the  fea.  Both  the 
flefii  and  eggs  are  efteemed  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
fkins  are  uled  as  garments. 

/3.  L.  major.  This  variety  is  nineteen  inches  in  length  ; 
bill  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  colour  black ;  head 
and  neck  white  ;  on  each  ear  a  fpot  of  black  ;  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  each  feather  has  a  dufky 
black  bar  juft  at  the  tip;  the  back  and  wing-coverts  of  a 
fine  pale  afh-colour ;  from  the  bend  of  the  wing  to  the 
tip  of  the  fecond  quills  is  a  bar  of  black,  appearing  ob¬ 
lique  when  the  wing  is  doled;  this  bar  is  caufed  by  molt 
of  the  feathers  in  the  diredion  being  tipped  with  that  co¬ 
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lour ;  the  four  firft  quills  are  black,  but  the  inner  web* 
are  white  ;  the  two  next  white,  with  a  black  mark  clofe 
to  the  tips ;  the  reft  white ;  fecondaries  white,  with  a  ftripe 
of  black  near  the  fhaft,  and  parallel  to  it;  tail  white;  all 
but  the  outer  feathers  tipped  for  one  inch  with  black; 
kgs  dufky  ;  the  hind  claw  wanting.  It  inhabits  Kamtf¬ 
chatka.  This  feems  to  be  the  tarrock  in  the  higheft  ftate 
of  markings,  and  of  a  larger  fize  than  u fual . — There  is  a 
fiecond  variety,  in  which  the  markings  are  much  lei's  dif- 
tinft,  with  the  addition  of  fome  clouds  of  black  below  the 
nape.  Both  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

3.  Larus  minutus,  the  little  gull  :  fnovvy  ;  bill  red'd  ilh 
brown;  irides  bluifh;  head  anil  beginning  of  the  neck 
black ;  the  reft  of  the  neck  and  body  white ;  back  and 
wings  grey;  tail  even,  and  white  ;  legs  red.  It  inhabits 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ;  and  is  found 
about  the  fliores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it ;  migrating  in  fummer  northward  up  the  Wolga, 
in  order  to  breed.  Size  of  a  thrufli. 

4.  Larus  hybernus,  the  winter-mew  :  cinereous,  be¬ 
neath  fnowy,  back  of  the  head,  and  the  fides  of  the  neck, 
fpotted  with  brown,  back  cinereous  ;  the  firft  of  the  wing- 
quills  black;  the  tail  marked  with  a  black  bar  near  the  tip. 
Length  eighteen  inches,  breadth  three  feet  fix  inches 
weight  feventeen  ounces.  The  bill  is  flender,  two  inches 
long,  horn-colour,  with  a  black  tip,  and  bends  at  the 
end  ;  irides  hazel.  This  fpecies  is  very  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  obferved  to  be  met  with  farther  inland  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  confidered  by  fome  as  a  variety 
of  the  comynon  gull.  See  the  annexed  engraving,  fig.  1. 

5.  Larus  eburneus,  the  ivory  gull  :  entirely  white  ;  bill 
and  legs  lead-colour.  Length  fixteen  inches;  breadth 
thirty-leven.  Bill  two  inches  long,  and  lead-coloured, 
with  a  pale  tip;  orbits  faffron-colour  ;  the  wings  very 
l«ng,  exceeding  the  tail  greatly,  and  even  the  legs,  when 
at  length.  The  young  are  marked  with  oblong  black 
fpots,  efpecially  on  the  back  and  wings,  with  the  bill 
black.  This  fpecies  feems  to  prefer  the  mod  northern 
fituations,  inhabiting  both  coafts  of  Greenland  ;  and  are 
met  with  far  at  fea,  leldom  approaching  the  land,  except 
in  the  time  of  incubation  ;  but  are  then  fufficiently  tame, 
fo  as  to  be  (hot  without  difficulty,  whereas  at  fea  they  are 
very  Ihy.  They  frequent  the  Frozen  Sea,  between  Afia 
and  America,  and  Cape  Denbigh ;  and  were  met  with 
by  our  late  voyagers  at  Oonalaffika.  It  was  faid  likewife 
to  inhabit  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  but,  if  fo,  it  mull  vary  confi- 
derably  in  fize ;  one  deferibed  by  Mr.  Hutchins  meafured 
twenty-feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  five 
feet  in  breadth  :  the  bill  and  legs  flefti-colour ;  irides 
ftraw-colour ;  the  plumage  of  a  beautiful  fnowy  white, 
except  a  few  of  the  tail-coverts,  which  were  barred  with 
dufky.  This,  he  obferves,  is  fcarce  along  the  coafts,  but 
more  plenty  in  the  iflands  and  inland  lakes,  where  it 
makes  a  flight  neft  on  the  ground,  of  dry  grafs,  and  lays 
four  white  eggs.  The  young  are  blackifli,  and  the  old 
ones  do  not  become  perfectly  white  under  three  years. 

6.  Larus  canus,  the  common  gull,  or  fea-mew :  white; 
back  hoary.  This  is  in  length  fixteen  or  feventeen  inches ; 
thirty-fix  inches  broad  ;  and  weighs  one  pound.  The 
bill  yellow;  irides  hazel;  eye-lids  brown;  head,  neck, 
under  parts  of  the  body,  and  tail,  white  ;  back  and  wings 
pale  grey  ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips 
of  the  firlt  five,  black;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a 
white  fpot  at  the  tips  ;  the  reft,  except  the  three  neareft 
the  body,  have  the  ends  white.  This  feems  to  be  the 
motft  common  of  all  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers  on  our  fliores  and  rivers  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
fea.  Its  difagreeable  cry  gave  it  the  name  of  mew,  from 
miauler,  Fr.  to  fquall  like  a  cat;  whence  the  Englilh  verb 
to  mewl,  and  the  name  of  thefe  birds  mall,  in  many  places. 
It  occurs  north  as  far  as  Iceland  and  the  Ruffian  lakes  : 
is  likewife  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  on  various  fliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  far 
fouth  as  Greece  :  it  is  found  alfo  in  America,  on  the  coaft 
of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds  on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  like 
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others  of4  the  genus ;  and  the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  of  a  deep  olive-brown,  marked  with  irre¬ 
gular  deep  reddilh  blotches.  It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  and 
may  be  feen  by  hundreds  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Thames 
and  other  rivers,  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  at  low'  water, 
picking  up  the  various  worms  and  fmall  fi(h  left  by  the 
tide ;  and  will  often  follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  con¬ 
tiguous,  for  worms  and  infefts  which  are  turned  up,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cockchafer,  or  dorbeetle,  in  its  larva  ftate, 
which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  molt 
greedily. 

7 .  Larus  cinerarius,  the  red-legged  cinereous  gull  : 
white }  back  hoary  ;  a  white  fpot  behind  the  eyes.  This 
anfwers,  in  molt  refpefts,  to  the  black-cap,  or  pewit,  of 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  a  variety,  or  elfe  the  young  bird. 
The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  white ;  the  fpace  round  the 
eyes  dulky  ;  from  the  corner  of  each  eye  a  broad  dulky 
bar,  furrounding  the  hind  part  of  the  head  5  behind  that 
another,  reaching  from  ear  to  ear  5  the  ends  and  exterior 
edges  of  the  three  firfi:  quill-feathers  are  black ;  the  ends 
and  interior  fides  only  of  the  tw'o  next  black,  but  the 
ihafts  and  middle  part  white ;  the  tips  of  the  next  two 
white,  beneath  a  black  bar;  the  reft,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
condariee,  a fh-colour ;  in  other  things  refembling  the 
pewit.  Length  fifteen  inches. 

Of  this,  though  itlelf  probably  only  a  variety,  two  varie¬ 
ties  are  noted,  upon  which  therefore  we  lhall  not  enlarge. 

8.  Larus  erythropus,  the  brown-headed  gull:  whitilh  ; 
head  brown  with  white  fpots;  back  hoary;  the  ten  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  tipped  with  black.  This  is  alio  confi- 
dered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  ridibundus.  Length  fourteen 
inches;  breadth  two  feet  eleven  inches:  weight  feven 
ounces.  Bill  red  ;  eye-lids  fcarlet;  neck  and  belly  white; 
back  and  fcapulars  alh-colour;  wing-coverts  dulky  brown, 
edged  with  dirty  white  ;  the  exterior  fides,  and  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  firft  four  quills,  black  ;  the  tail  confifts 
of  twelve  white  feathers  ;  the  ten  middle  ones  tipped  with 
black,  near  an  inch  broad  ;  the  outer  ones  plain  ;  legs  red. 
This  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk,  at  Netherby,  the 
feat  of  fir  James  Graham. 

9.  Larus  naevius,  the  wagel  gull :  white  ;  back  cine¬ 
reous  ;  tail  tipped  with  black.  This  is  a  large  fpecies, 
being  near  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five; 
weight  near  three  pounds.  The  bill  is  black,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  ;  irides  dulky  ;  the  whole  plumage  com- 
pofed  of  a  mixed  brown  alh-colour,  and  white  ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  feather  is  brown;  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
the  lame,  but  paler  ;  quills  black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
tail  mottled  black  and  white;  near  the  end  a  bar  of  black; 
beyond  this  the  end  is  white  ;  legs  flelh-colour,  in  fome 
white.  This  fpecies  frequents  the  fea-lhores  of  many 
parts  of  England,  though  not  in  any  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  ;  at  times  it  is  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
along  with  other  gulls ;  and  an  opinion  is  there  held,  that 
it  is  the  female  of  the  marinus ;  but  this  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  fufficiently  by  authors.  Pennant  thinks  thexon- 
trary  ;  and  indeed  the  different  markings  of  the  quills  and 
tail  do  not  juftify  the  fuppofition.  Others  take  it  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  fufcus  ;  and  others  again  of  the  iridaElylus. 
— Of  this  alfo  three  other  varieties  are  noted  in  Gmelin’s 
Linnaeus. 

10.  Larus  marinus,  the  black-backed  gull:  white; 
back  black.  Length  twenty-nine  inches  ;  breadth  five 
feet  nine  inches;  weight  near  five  pounds.  The  bill  is 
itrong  and  thick,  and  almolt  four  inches  long;  the  colour 
a  pale  yellow;  but  the  lower  mandible  is  marked  with  a 
red  fpot,  with  a  black  one  in  the  middle;  irides  yellow' ; 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  orange  ;  head,  neck,  whole  under 
fide,  tail,  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  white;  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  wings  black ;  quills  tipped  with  white  ; 
legs  of  a  pale  fielh-colour.  This  fpecies  inhabits  feveral 
of  the  fliores  of  England,  and  breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs. 
The  egg  is  blunt  at  each  end,  of  a  dulky  olive-colour, 
quite  black  at  the  greater  end,  and  the  reft  of  it  thinly 
marked  with  dulky  foots.  It  is  alfo  common  on  moft  of 


the  northern  coafts  of  Europe;  frequents  Greenland  ;  but 
chiefly  inhabits  the  diftant  rocks.  Lays  three  eggs  in 
May,  placing  them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds 
leave  there  from  time  to  time.  Cackles  like  a  goofe.  It 
is  laid  to  attack  other  birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an 
enemy  to  the  eider-duck,  though  its  moft  general  food  is 
filh.  It  is  common  in  America,  as  low  as  South  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  the  old  wife.  Alfo  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  fmaller :  it  is  laid  to  breed  in  the  bays 
of  that  promontory,  efpecially  on  the  rocks  and  fmall 
ifles  in  Falfe  Bay.  The  young  are  fpotted  with  brown. 
Parkinfon  met  with  it  off  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  ;  the 
length  not  mentioned,  but  defcribes  it  as  having  a  high 
yellow  beak,  a  fpot  of  fcarlet  on  the  gibbous  part  ;  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mouth,  and  irides,  bright  fcarlet;  and  the  legs 
greenifh-yellovv. 

Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  he  has  met  with,  on  the 
coaft  of  Anglefea,  a  bird  that  agrees  in  all  refpefts  with 
this,  except  in  fize,  in  wanting  the  black  fpot  on  the  bill, 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  legs,  which  were  of  bright  yel¬ 
low ;  the  extent  of  the  wings  only  four  feet  five  inches; 
length  twenty-two  inches  ;  weight  half  a  pound  ;  and  that 
the  fame  has  been  fhot  at  Bulftrode  in  Buckinghamfhire. 

11.  Larus  ichtliyastus,  the  great  gull:  body  lnowy ; 
head,  and  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  neck,  black;  eye¬ 
lids  white.  This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  barna- 
cle-goole.  The  bill  is  of  a  dulky  yellow  at  the  bafe,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  crimfon  ;  the  tip  yellow,  crofted  with  a 
dulky  brown  fpot;  infide  of  the  mouth  red,  irides  brown; 
tail  even  and  white;  legs  reddilh  brown.  It  inhabits 
the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  lays' its  eggs  on  the 
bare  fand,  without  the  leaft  preparation  of  a  neft  ;  they 
are  in  lhape  of  an  oblong  oval,  marked  with  frequent 
brown  fpots,  with  fome  paler  ones  intermixed.  In  flying 
it  has  a  hoarfe  cry,  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  raven. 

12.  Larus  fufcus,  the  herring-gull :  white  ;  back  brown  ; 
legs  yellow.  In  length  twenty-three  inches,  breadth  fif¬ 
ty-two.  The  bill  is  yellow  ;  on  the  lower  mandible  an 
orange  fpot ;  irides  ftraw-colour ;  edges  of  the  eye-lids 
red.  The  herring-gull  is  common  in  this  kingdom,  and 
frequents  the  fame  places  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  faid 
to  make  a  neft  of  dead  grafs,  and  lays  three  white  eggs 
fpotted  with  black.  It  feeds  on  filh  ;  and  is  a  great  enemy 
to  herrings,  whence  its  name ;  it  is  a  conftant  attendant 
on  the  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize  its  prey  before  the 
filhermen's  faces.  It  is  found  in  moft  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  Cafpian  and  Black 
Seas,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them  ;  alfo  about  the 
great  lakes  of  Siberia,  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hud- 
Ion’s  Bay.  In  winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in 
Jamaica,  and  is  faid  to  breed  on  fome  of  the  iftands  on 
the  coaft  of  South  Carolina.  Bullock’s  Mufeum,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  contains  a  Huffed  individual  of  this  fpecies,  pre- 
fented  by  the  queen  :  it  had  lived  in  her  majelty’s  park  at 
Frogmore  nearly  two  years. 

13.  Larus  glaucus,  the  glaucous  gull:  white;  back 
and  wings  hoary,  wing-quills  tipped  with  white;  bill 
yellow,  laft'ron  at  the  corner.  This  fpecies  is  larger 
than  the  herring-gull.  It  inhabits  Norway,  Lapmarks 
Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen ;  and  is  called  by  the  Dutch 
burgmeijler ,  as  being  matter  of  all  the  fpecies.  It  builds 
its  neft  high  on  the  clift's  ;  preys  on  dead  whales  ;  attends 
the  walruftes,  in  order  to  feed  on  their  dung;  and  will 
deftroy  and  eat  the  young  of  the  razor-bill.  It  is  almofi: 
continually  on  the  wing,  and  makes  ?.  hoarfe  noife  like  a 
raven.  Feeds  alfo  on  fiih  and  on  the  berries  of  the  black- 
berried  heath.  Dr.  Fofter  mentioned  that  he  met  with 
this  fpecies  both  at  Terra  del  Fuegoand  New  Zealand. 
It  is  alfo  found  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  twenty-three  inches  in 
length,  and  four  feet  in  breadth  ;  but  this  differs  from 
the  defcription  of  Briffon,  Jn  having  fix  of  the  quills 
black  at  the  ends. 

14.  Larus  argentatus,  the  filvery  gull  :  bill  yellow, 
with  an  orange  lpot  ;  head  and  neck  white,  ltreaked 
downwards  with  cinereous  lines;  back  and  under  parts  of 
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the  body  as  in  the  glaucous  gull;  lower  part  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  greyifh,  upper  black,  tips  white.  Inhabits  Nor¬ 
way.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  there  is  one  very  much 
like  the  above;  length  near  fixteen  inches;  bill  one  inch 
and  a  half  long;  quills  marked  as  in  the  other,  but  the 
two  firft  have  the  ends  tipped  with  white  for  near  an  inch, 
the  others  only  juft  a  fpot  ;  but  only  fix  of  the  prime 
quills  had  the  ends  black.  This  is  fupprefied  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ton,  being  probably  the  fame  as  the  preceding. 

15.  Lanas  atricilla,  the  laughing  gull:  wliitifh  ;  head 
blackifii  ;  bill  red  ;  legs  black.  Length  eighteen  inches  ; 
breadth  three  feet.  The  male  and  female  are  alike  in  an 
adult  ftate  ;  therefore  that  mentioned  by  Brilfon  as  the 
female,  having  a  cinereous  head,  and  the  forehead  and 
throat  fpotted  with  white  ;  as  alfo  that  in  the  Peterlburgh 
Tranfadtions,  of  a  let's  fize,  with  the  head  fpotted  black 
and  white;  are  without  doubt  young  birds.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  found  in  Ruflia,  on  the  river  Don,  particularly 
about  Tfchercalk.  The  note  refembles  a  coarfe  laugh, 
whence  the  name  of  the  bird.  It  is  met  with  alfo  on  the 
continent  of  America  ;  and  is  very  numerous  in  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands  and  Cayenne.  It  likewife  frequents  Hud- 
ion's  Bay  ;  it  comes  there  in  May,  and  makes  the  neft  in 
the-pine-trees  ;  lays  four  lead-coloured  eggs,  and  departs 
fouth  in  September;  it  feeds  on  filh  and  worms. 

16.  Larus  atricilloides,  the  Siberian  gull:  body  reddilh- 
white  ;  head,  orbits,  and  neck,  black;  back  and  wings 
cinereous  ;  legs  fcarlet.  Inhabits  the  fait  lakes  of  Siberia  ; 
fixteen  inches  long. 

17.  Larus  ridibundus,  the  black-cap,  or  pewit :  whitiih; 
head  blackiih  ;  bill  and  legs  pale  red.  The  names  of  this 
and  the  atricapillus  have  been  ftrangely  confounded  ;  they 
differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  legs,  which  in  the  pre- 
lent  fpecies  are  red,  in  the  other  black.  Length  fifteen 
inches ;  breadth  three  feet ;  weight  ten  ounces.  The 
black-cap,  or  pewit,  breeds  on  the  fliores  of  many  of  our 
rivers,  and  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  Cambridge- 
ihire,  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  make  their  nefl 
on  the  ground,  with  ruihes  and  dead  grafs ;  and  lay  three 
eggs, of  a  greenilh  brown,  marked  with  red-brown  blotches. 
After  the  breeding-feafon,  they  again  difperfe  to  the  lea- 
coafts.  They  breed  alfo  in  Northumberland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  are  found  throughout  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  as  far 
as  Kamtfchatka,  bat  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  win¬ 
ter  at  Aleppo  in  great  numbers,  and  are  there  fo  tame, 
that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from  the  terraces  of 
their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread,  which  theie 
birds  catch  in  the  air.  They  alfo  inhabit  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  coming  into  New  England  in  May,  and  departing 
in  Auguft.  The  young  birds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Thames,  are  thought  good  eating,  and  are  called 
red -legs. 

We  fliall  tranferibe  Dr.  Plott’s  account  of  the  manner 
of  catching  the  pewits  in  the  17th  century  in  Stafford- 
fnire.  After  relating  fome  marvellous  ftories  refpefting 
their  attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “  Being  of  the  migratory  kind,  their  firlt  appear¬ 

ance  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  then  in 
number  icarcely  above  fix,  which  come  as  harbingers  to 
the  reft,  to  fee  whether  the  hafts,  or  iflands,  in  the  pools, 
(upon  which  they  build  their  nefts,)  be  prepared  for  them  ; 
but  thefe  never  fo  much  as  alight,  but  fly  over  the  pool, 
icarcely  flaying  an  hour  :  about  the  6th  of  March  follow¬ 
ing,  there  comes  a  pretty  confiderable  flight  of  an  hun¬ 
dred,  or  more,  and  then  they  alight  on  the  hafts,  and  flay 
all  day,  but  are  gone  again  at  night.  About  our  Lady- 
day,  or  fooner  in  a  forward  fpring,  they  come  to  flay  for 
good,  otherwife  not  till  the  beginning  of  April,  when 
they  build  th£ir  nefts,  which  they  make  not  of  flicks,  but 
heath  and  ruihes,  making  them  but  (hallow,  and  laying 
generally  buk  four  eggs,  three  and  five  more  rarely,  which 
are  about  the  bignels  of  a  fmall  hen-egg.  The  hafts,  or 
iflands,  are  prepared  for  them  between  Michaelmas  and 
Chrittmas,  by  cutting  down  the  reeds  and  ruihes,  and 
putting  them  afide  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  hafts, 
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and  in  the  valleys,  to  make  them  level  ;  for,  (hould  they 
be  permitted  to  rot  on  the  iflands,  the  pewits  would  not 
endure  them.  After  three  weeks  fitting,  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  and,  about  a  month  after,  they  are  almoft 
ready  to  fly,  which  ufually  happens  on  the  3d  of  June, 
when  the  proprietor  of  the  pool  orders  them  to  be  driven 
and  caught,  the  gentry  coming  from  all  parts  to  fee  the 
fport.  The  manner  is  thus  :  They  pitch  a  rabbet-net  on 
the  bank-lide,  in  the  molt  convenient  place  over-againfl: 
the  hafts,  the  net  in  the  middle  being  about  ten  yards 
from  the  tide,  but  clofe  at  the  ends,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bow  ;  then  fix  or  feven  men  wade  into  the  pool,  beyond 
the  pewits,  over-againft  the  net,  with  long  ftaves,  and 
drive  them  from  the  hafts,  whence  they  all  fwim  to  the 
bank-fide,  and,  landing,  run  like  lapwings  into  the  net, 
where  people  are  Handing  ready  to  take  them  up,  and 
put  them  into  two  pens,  made  within  the  bow  of  the  net, 
which  are  built  round,  about  three  yards  diameter,  and  a 
yard  high,  or  fomewhat  better,  with  fmall  flakes  driven 
into  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  interwoven  with  broom 
and  other  raddles.  In  this  manner  there  have  been  taken 
in  one  morning  fifty  dozens  at  a  driving,  which,  at  five 
(hillings  a  dozen,  (the  ancient  price  of  them,)  comes  to 
12I.  1  os.  but  at  feverai  drifts  that  have  been  anciently 
made  in  the  fame  morning,  there  have  been  as  many  taken 
as  have  fold  for  30I.  fo  that  fome  years  the  profit  of  them 
has  amounted  to  50I.  or  60I.  befides  what  the  generous 
proprietor  ufually  prefents  his  relations  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  withal,  which  he  conflantly  does 
in  a  plentiful  manner,  fending  them  to  their  houfes  in 
crates  alive;  fo  that,  feeding  them  with  livers  and  other 
entrails  of  beads,  they  may  kill  them  at  what  diftance  of 
time  they  pleafe,  according  as  occafions  prefent  theml'elves, 
they  being  accounted  a  good  difli  at  the  mod  plentiful 
tables.  But  they  commonly  appoint  three  days  of  driv¬ 
ing  them,  within  fourteen  days,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
ad  or  3d  of  June  ;  which  while  they  are  doing,  fome  have 
obferved  a  certain  old  one  that  Teems  to  be  fomewhat 
more  concerned  than  the  reft,  being  clamorous,  and  Itrik- 
ing  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  men;  which  has  given 
ground  of  l'ufpicion,  that  they  have  fome  government 
among  them,  and  that  this  is  their  prince  that  is  fo  much 
concerned  for  its  fubjeCts.  And  it  is  further  obferved, 
that,  when  there  is  great  plenty  of  them,  the  Lent- corn 
of  the  country  is  much  the  better,  and  the  cow-paftures 
too,  by  reafon  they  pick  up  all  the  worms  and  the  fern- 
flies,  which,  though  bred  in  the  fern,  yet  nip  and  feed  on 
the  young  corn  and  grafs,  and  hinder  their  growth.” 
The  pools  of  Stafford  fit  ire,  which  the  pewits  frequented, 
were  Pewit  Pool  in  the  parilh  of  Norbury,  and  Sebben 
Pool  in  the  parilh  of  High  Offiey.  Plott's  Nat.  Hijl.  of 
Staff or djhire,  p.  232. 

II.  Ncjlrils  covered  with  a  cere. 

18.  Larus  paraliticus,  the  arclic  gull  :  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  very  long.  Bill  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty 
much  hooked,  and  of  a  dulky  colour.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  black  ;  the  fides  of  it,  forehead,  neck,  and  all  be¬ 
neath,  white  :  acrofs  the  bread:  a  pale  dulky  bar :  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  biack  :  the  bafe  of 
the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs;  the  two  middle  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  near  four  inches  longer  than  the  reft: 
legs  fcaly,  and  black.  This  is  a  northern  fpecies:  is  very- 
common  in  the  Hebrides,  and  breeds  on  heath  ;  comes  in 
May,  and  retires  in  Auguft:  if  dilturbed,  it  flies  about, 
like  the  lapwing,  but  foon  alights.  Is  alfo  found  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Yorklhire,  where  it  is  called 
the  feafer.  It  inhabits  the  northern  coafts  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Ruflia,  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Greenland,  where  it  frequents  the  open  fea,  as  far 
as  the  bays.  The  female  makes  an  artlefs  nefl  of  grafs 
and  mofs,  on  a  hillock  in  fome  rnarlhy  place,  and  lays  two 
alh-coloured  eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
a  hen.  It  does  not  often  fwim,  and  flies  generally  in  a 
flow  manner,  except  it  bein-purfuit  of  other  birds;  which 
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it  often  attacks,  in  order  to  make  them  difgorgc  the  fiih 
or  other  food,  which  this  common  plunderer  greedily 
catches  up.  Molt  authors  have  told  us,  that  it  is  the  dung 
of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after  in.  the  purfuit ;  but 
later  obfervations  inform  us  that  the  circumftance  is  not 
true;  though,  from  that  fuppofition,  the  bird  has  obtain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Jlrunt-jager,  or  dung-bird.  Edwards  re¬ 
ceived  both  his  birds  of  this  fpecies  from  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
where  he  informs  us  that  it  is  called  the  man  of  war. . 

19.  Larus  crepidatus,  the  black-toed  gull :  two  middle 
tail-feathers  a  little  longer  than  the  reit.  This  is  fifteen 
inches  in  length  ;  thirty-nine  in  breadth  ;  and  weighs 
eleven  ounces.  The  bili  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the 
head  and  neck  are  white  ;  the  fides  ot  the  laff  marked  with 
dufky ;  bread:  and  belly  white,  eroded  with  numerous 
dufky  and  yellowifh  lines  ;  fides  and  vent  barred  tranf- 
verfely  with  black  and  white  ;  the  back,  fcapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tail,  black,  beautifully  edged  with  white  or 
pale  ruft-colour;  the  fhafts  and  tips  of  the  quills  white; 
the  exterior  web,  and  upper  half  of  the  interior,  black  ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  white;  tail  black,  tipped 
with  white;  the  two  middle  feathers  about  one  inch  longer 
than  the  others ;  the  fhafts  white  ;  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  outmoft  fpotted  with  ruft-colour  ;  the  legs  of  a  blu- 
ifh  lead-colour  ;  lower  part  of  the  toes  and  webs  black. 
A  bird  of  this  kind  was  taken  near  Oxford  ;  and  another 
was  met  with  between  the  illands  of  Tenerifte  and  Bona- 
vifta. 

In  the  Leverian  Mufeum  was  one  of  this  fpecies,  but 
much  fmaller  than  the  above-deferibed  ;  the  general  co¬ 
lour  brown  ;  the  head  and  neck  eroded  with  numerous 
tranfverfe  darker  lines;  breaft  and  belly  mottled  with 
dufky  white;  fides  barred  with  the  fame;  bale  of  the  tail 
'white;  the  reft  of  its  length  dufky  black  ;  fhape  rounded  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  not  particularly  longer  than  the 
others ;  legs,  and  half  the  toes,  and  webs,  yellowifh 
brown;  the  end  half  black. 

20.  Larus  cataraftes,  the  fkua-gull :  greyifh  ;  quill  and 
tail-feathers  white  at  the  bafe ;  tail  nearly  equal.  This 
fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a  raven;  length  two  feet; 
breadth  four  feet  fix  inches  ;  weight  three  pounds.  The 
bill  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  black  ; 
it  is  much  curved  at  the  end,  and  covered,  for  three  parts 
of  its  length,  with  a  black  cere,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
noftrils  are  placed,  which  are  pervious.  The  plumage  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings,  is 
very  deep  brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  ferruginous 
brown  ;  the  head  and  neck  incline  to  afli-colour,  efpe- 
cially  the  forehead  and  chin  ;  the  breaft,  belly,  thighs,  and 
vent,  pale  dufky  ferruginous  ;  legs  black,  rough,  and 
warty  ;  claws  very  hooked  ;  the  hind  toe  very  fhort,  but 
the  claw  crooked  and  fliarp.  This  is  a  very  voracious 
and  fierce  fpecies,  and  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  for  the  molt  part ;  we  however  now  and  then 
meet  with  it  towards  the  fouth.  It  moftly  frequents  the 
Shetland  Ifles,  and  thole  of  Ferro.  Is  alfo  common  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  as  far  as  Iceland.  On  the  rocky  ifland  of  Foula 
it  is  much  efteemed,  as  it  is  faid  to  defend  the  flocks  from 
the  eagle,  which  it  beats  and  purfues  with  great  fury;  the 
natives  denying  that  it  ever  injures  or  attacks  the  poultry. 
Dr.  Forfter  informs  us,  that  it  often  tears  lambs  to  pieces 
in  the  Ferro  Ifles,  and  carries  them  to  the  neft.  It  alfo 
preys  on  the  fmall  gulls,  and  other  birds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  hawk  ;  and  is  feen  to  attack  the  firft  on  the  w  ing, 
in  ordertomake  them  difgorge  the  fifh  they  may  havetaken, 
and  then  quickly  gobbles  it  up.  The  rapidity  and  violence 
with  which  it  darts  down  to  attack  its  prey,  induced  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  give  it  the  name  of  cataraEles.  During  incubation, 
it  is  courageous  to  an  alarming  degree,  in  regard  to  its 
young;  as  it  will  then  attack  feveral  perfons  in  company, 
without  fear,  fhould  they  approach  its  haunts.  Thefe 
birds  are  frequent  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere;  our  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in  the 
Falkland  Ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  where 
shey  are  called  Port-Egnwnt  kens.  In  that  place,  and  at 
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Terra  del  Fuego,  they  were  obferved  to  make  their  nefts 
among  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  they  difperfe 
over  the  ocean,  and,  for  the  raoft  part,  are  feen  in  pairs. 
They  are  found  in  Kerguelen’s  Land,  and  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  all  places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in 
refpeft  to  its  ferocity  ;  it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the 
larged  albatrofs,  beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as 
it  remains  on  the  wing;  at  which  time  this  cowardly 
giant  finds  no  other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water ; 
on  which  the  gull  flies  away. 

21.  Larus  keeafk,  the  Equimaux  gull:  brown  ;  wing- 
coverts  variegated  with  white;  tail  black,  fpotted  and 
tipt  with  white.  This  is  a  native  of  Hudfon’s  Bay;  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Hutchins.  Length  twenty-two  inches. 
It  comes  in  April,  makes  a  flight  neft  of  grafs,  and  lays 
two  pale  ferruginous  eggs  fpotted  with  black:  as  the 
winter  approaches,  it  retreats  to  open  water,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  name  of  Efquimaux  keeafk.  This  fpecies 
is  faid  to  be  fometimes  found  in  Denmark,  fkulking  among 
cattle,  and  may  then  be  taken  by  the  hand;  appearing  by 
this  as  if  it  were  tired  after  a  long  flight,  or  refting  for  # 
while,  in  order  to  purfue  its  route. 

LAR'WICK.  See  Lerwick. 

LARYM'NA,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Bacchus  had  a 
temple  and  a  ftatue. — Another  in  Caria. 

LARYN'GEAL,  adj.  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  applied 
to  parts  belonging  to  the  larynx.  The  laryngeal  arteries 
are  the  vefiels  more  commonly  deferibed  under  the  name 
of  thyroid  arteries.  The  laryngeal  nerves,  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ferior,  are  branches  of  the  par  vagum. 

LARYNGOT'OMY,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  the  up- 

per  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  reuya,  to  cut.]  An  opera¬ 
tion  wdiich  confifts  in  making  an  artificial  opening  into 
the  larynx  with  a  knife,  a  meafure  fometimes  neceflary  in 
certain  cafes  of  difeafe  to  prevent  fuffocation,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  practitioner  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  inftances 
of  fufpended  animation.  The  incifion  is  now  generally 
made  in  the  windpipe  itfelf,  and  the  operation  called  tra- 
cheotomy.  See  the  article  Surgery. 

LA'RYNX, /.  [Greek.]  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea,, 
which  lies  below  the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the  pha¬ 
rynx. — There  are  thirteen  mufcles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Der/iam. — See  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  4. 

LARYS'IUM,  a  mountain  of  Laconia. 

LARZICOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  on  the  Marne :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vi- 
try  le  Francois. 

LAS  CA'SAS.  See  Casas,  vol.  iii.  p.  863. 

LASA'IA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  s 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cangiano. 

LAS'BERG,  a  town  of  Auftria :  three  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Freyftatt. 

LAS'BOROUGH,  Gloucefterfhire,  five  miles  from  Tet- 
bury,  and  nineteen  from  Gloucefter,  is  a  fmall  village  ;  it* 
church  is  a  free  chapel.  A  few  years  flnee  a  monumental 
ftone  was  turned  up  by  the  plough,  in  Bowldown-field  in 
this  parifli ;  and,  by  the  infeription,  it  appears  to  have  been 
there  before  Chriftianity  was  eftabliflied  in  this  country. 

LASCAR',  f.  A  native  Indian  failor. 

LAS'CARIS,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft.  See  the  article  Rome. 

LAS'CARIS  (Conftantine),  a  learned  defeendant  of  the 
imperial  family  of  that  name,  was  a  native  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  Quitting  his  country  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Turks,  in  1454,  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he  was  ami¬ 
cably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza,  of  Milan.  Such 
were  the  ideas  then  prevailing  of  the  education  proper  for 
a  female  of  rank,  that  the  duke  placed  his  daughter  Hip- 
polita,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  Laf- 
caris  for  inftruftion  in  the  Greek  language.  It  was  for 
her  life  that  he  compofed  his  Greek  Grammar.  From 
Milan  it  is  fuppofed  that  Conftantine  went  to  Rome,  and 
patTed  fome  time  in  the  court  of  his  countryman  cardinal 
Beffarion.  Thence,  upon  the  invitation  of  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  he  repaired  to  Naples,  wh^re  he  opened  a  public 
3  T  lckcwd 
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fchool  for  Greek  and  rhetoric.  He  appears  to  have  taught 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  but  which  they  were  is  not  fpe- 
cified.  At  length,  defirous  of  repofe,  he  embarked  with 
the  intention  of  fettling  in  fome  town  of  Greece;  but, 
having  touched  at  Meffina,  he  was  urged  by  fuch  advan¬ 
tageous  offers  to  make  it  his  relidence,  that  he  complied, 
and  palled  there  the  reft  of  his  days.  He  was  treated  with 
'  great  refpeCf,  and  received  the  honour  of  citizenfhip,  which 
he  merited  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learning,  and 
by  the  influx  of  fcholars  which  his  reputation  drew  thi¬ 
ther,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Bembo.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  certainly  to  the  year  1495,  but  how’ 
much  longer  is  not  known.  He  bequeathed  his  copious 
library  to  the  city  of  Medina.  The  Greek  Grammar  of 
Conftantine  Lafcaris  was  printed  in  Milan  in  1476,  and 
was  the  firft  Greek  book  that  ifl’ued  from  an  Italian  prefs. 
Aldus  Manutius  gave  a  more  complete  edition  of  it  in 
1494.  This  work  was  much  applauded  by  the  learned  ; 
and  Erafmus  preferred  it  to  every  other  Greek  grammar, 
except  that  of  Theodore  Gaza.  He  compofed  fome  other 
works,  among  which  were  two  trails  on  the  Sicilian  and 
Calabrian  Greek  writers.  Hodii  Grac,  Illujlr. 

LAS'C  ARIS  ( John-Andrew,  or  Janus),  a  learned  Greek 
of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  former,  came  over  to 
Italy  with  his  father  Theodore,  on  the  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  kindly  received  by  cardinal  Beflarion.  He 
was  fent  to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired  a  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  claflical  literature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  two  learned  languages.  Thence  he  went  into  the 
fervice  of  that  illuftrious  patron  of  letters,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  by  whom  he  was  twice  fent  into  Greece  with  re¬ 
commendatory  letters  to  fultan  Bajazet,  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  ancient  manufcripts.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  Me¬ 
dici  family  from  Florence,  in  1494,  Lafcaris  repaired  to 
Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  then  in  Italy,  who  gave 
him  a  favourable  reception,  and  carried  him  to  France. 
He  was  equally  patronized  by  Louis  XII.  who  fent  him, 
3n  1503,  as  his  ambalfador  to  Venice,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  1508.  With  this  public  employment  he 
joined  the  purfuit  of  literature,  and  held  correspondence 
with  many  learned  men,  by  whom  he  was  highly  efteemed. 
He  probably  remained  at  Venice  for  fome  years  after  the 
termination  of  his  embafly,  in  the  capacity  of  an  inftruc- 
tor  in  the  Greek  language.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X. 
to  the  pontificate,  in  1513,  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  in  the 
certainty  of  being  well  received  by  that  great  favourer  of 
learning,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  at  Florence. 
At  the  inftigation  of  Lafcaris,  Leo  founded  a  college  for 
noble  Grecian  youths  at  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  the  author  of  the  plan.  From  this  inftitution  pro¬ 
ceeded  editions  of  the  Greek  fcholiafts  on  Homer  and  So¬ 
phocles,  and  other  learned  works.  In  1518,  he  quitted 
Rome  for  France,  whither  he  w'as  invited  by  Francis  I. 
and  finally  complied  with  the  urgent  invitation  of  pope 
Paul  III.  to  Rome,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1535,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Janus  Lafcaris  was  greatly  efteemed 
and  praifed  by  all  the  learned  of  the  time,  on  account  of 
the  fervices  he  rendered  to  letters,  although  his  own  writ¬ 
ings  were  few.  He  compofed  epigrams  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  fome  of  wdiiclvwere  printed  at  Bafd.  He  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  a  work  extracted  from  Polybius  on  the 
military  conftitution  of  the  Romans  ;  and  printed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  in 
capital  letters,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  learned  epiftle,  ad- 
drefied  to  Peter  de  Medici.  Hodii  Grac.  lllujl. 

LASCHE,  adj.  [Fr.]  Unmanly,  bafe,  cowardly.  Not 
u/cd. — Inexorable  rigour  is  worfe  than  a  lafche  demiffion  of 
Sovereign  authority.  L'EJlrange. 

LAS'CHE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim :  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Chrudim. 

LAS'CHEN.  See  Lassen. 

LASCH'NITZ,  or  Ladzidza,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oels  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  T rachenberg. 

LASCI'GO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Policaftro. 
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To  LASCIV’IATE,  v.n.  [from  the  Lat.  lafdvio. t 
wanton.  Cole. 

LASCIV'IENT,  adj.  [lafciviens,  Lat.J  Frolicfome  f 
wantoning. 

LASCIV'IOUS,  adj.  [ lafcivus ,  Lat.]  Lew'd  ;  luftful.-*- 
Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
and  thofe  unanswerable  difficulties  which,  over  their  cups, 
they  pretend  to  have  againft  Chriftianity ;  perfuade  but 
the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  lajcivious 
man  to  throw  oft’  his  lewd  amours,  and  all  their  giant¬ 
like  objections  againft  Chriftianity  fhall  presently  vanilh. 
South . 

On  Eve  he  caft  lajcivious  eyes ;  flie  him 

As  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  luft  they  burn.  Milton v 

Wanton;  foft ;  luxurious: 

Grim-vifag’d  war  hath  fmooth’d  his  wrinkled  front  j- 
And  now,  inftead  of  mounting  barbed  deeds. 

To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber. 

To  the  lajcivious  pleafing  of  a  lute.  Shakefpeare. 

LASCIV'IOUSLY,  adv.  Lewdly;  wantonly. — I  would 
defire  her  love  lafciviovjly.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and 
no  King. 

LASCIV'IOUSNESS,  f.  Wantonnefs;  loofenefs. — The 
reafon  pretended  by  Auguftus  was  the  lafeivioujnefs  of  his 
Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.  Dryden's  Preface  to  Ovid. 

LAS'CO,  or  Laski  (John  a),  one  of  the  early  orna¬ 
ments  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  reformation,  was  x 
native  of  Poland,  and  of  noble  defcent.  After  receiving 
a  liberal  education  in  the  Polith  fchools,  he  went  abroad 
for  further  improvement;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels 
came  to  Zurich  in  Swiflerland.  Here  he  formed  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Zuinglius,  by  whom 
he  was  perfuaded  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divini¬ 
ty,  and  who  alfo  proved  inftrumental  in  engaging  him  to 
embrace  the  reformed  religion.  Having  returned  home,  he 
was  made  provoftof  Gnefnaand  Lencziez;  and  afterwards 
nominated  bifiiop  of  Vefprim  in  Hungary.  Notwithftand-, 
ing  his  ecclefiaftical  promotions,  he  openly  avowed  his 
approbation  of  the  reformed  doCtrines ;  and,  by  fo  doing, 
drew  down  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  catholic  bi- 
ffiops,  who  palled  on  him  the  fentence  of  herefy.  Of  this- 
he  complained  to  the  king  of  Poland,  alleging  that  he  had 
been  condemned  without  a  fufficient  hearing  ;  but  the 
influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Hungary,  in  the  year  1540.  To  what  place  he  re¬ 
tired  at  this  time,  we  are  not  informed;  but,  in  1542,  we 
find  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Eaft  Frieliand,  where  he 
was  chofen  minifter  of  a  church  at  Embden.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  at  the  defire  of  Anne,  widow  of  the  count  of 
Eaft  Frieliand,  he  went  to  Oldenburgh,  to  eftablilh  the 
doCtrines  and  difeipline  of  the  reformation  in  that  diftriCt; 
and  in  1644  he  was  invited  into  Pruffia,  by  duke  Albert, 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the 
opinion  of  Zuinglius  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
and  could  not  lubfcribe  to  the  Lutheran  tenet,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquilh  this  million,  and  to  return  to  Frief- 
land.  After  he  had  refided  in  that  country  nearly  ten 
years,  the  publication  of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  compelled  him  to  feek  another  afylum  ;  and  in  this 
exigence,  by  the  advice  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  he  was 
invited  into  England  by  king  Edward  VI.  At  this  time 
many  of  the  German  proteftants,  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  perfecution,  had  fettled  in  London,  where 
they  were  favoured  by  the  Engl i Ih  government.  A  church 
of  them  was  eftablilhed  at  Aultin -Friars,  in  that  city,  and 
erefted  into  a  corporation  under  the  direction  of  John  a 
Lafco,  who  was  made  a  luperintendant  of  all  the  foreign 
churches  in  London,  with  whom  were  joined  four  other 
minifters.  As  a  mark  of  favour,  three  hundred  and  eighty 
of  the  congregation  were  made  denizens  of  England.  It 
is  rather  an  extraordinary  circumftance  in  the  eeciefialti- 
eal  hiftory  pf  tins  couutry,  that  while  many  of  the  natu- 
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fUl-bom  fubjefts  were  harraffed  and  perlecuted,  by  the 
Council  and  hierarchy,  on  account  of  the  confcientious 
fcruples  which  they  avowed  relating  to  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  popilh  garments,  thefe  foreigners  were  allowed 
to  worfhip  God  after  the  manner  of  their  own  country  ; 
and  that  the  patent  of  their  incorporation,  after  fetting 
forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  German  church  made  pro- 
feflion  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  religion,  and  was  in- 
ftrucled  in  truly  Chriftian  and  apoftolical  opinions  and 
rites,  permitted  them  to  enjoy  and  exercife  their  own  pro- 

{>er  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  their  own  proper  and  pecu- 
iar  ecclelialtical  difcipline,  though  differing  from  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  ufed  in  this  kingdom. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  the  foreign 
proteftants  we’re  deprived  of  their  churches  as  well  as 
their  privileges;  and  John  a  Lafco,  with  his  congregation, 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  them  having  embarked  with  him,  together  with 
their  families  and  property,  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Denmark,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  fevere  winter,  were  not  permitted  to  land,  on 
account  of  their  being  known  to  entertain  the  doftrine  of 
the  reformed  church  in  Swifferland,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
Lord’s  fupper.  For  the  fame  reafon  they  were  refufed  a 
fettlement  at  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  fbme  of  the  cities  of 
Saxony;  till  at  length,  after  being  cruelly  driven  from 
place  to  place,  they  were  hofpitably  received  at  Embden, 
where  they  did  not  arrive  before  March  1554.  Here  they 
were  permitted  to  fettle  under  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
tefs  Anne  of  Oldenburgh,  and  met  with  every  friendly 
affiftance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  the  year 
1555,  Lafco  went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  fenate  to  build  a  church  for  foreign 
proteftants,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries. 
In  the  year  1557,  he  publiflied  an  apology  for  the  church 
of  the  reformed  proteftants  at  Frankfort,  on  the  fubject 
of  the  variation  in  their  creed  from  that  of  the  Confeilion 
of  Auglburg,  with  refpeift  to  the  eucharift.  This  piece 
v/ as  attempted  to  be  anfwered  in  a  moft  intemperate  reply 
by  Weftphalus,  addrefled  to  the  fenate,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  thofe 
Zuinglians  ;  and  maintained,  that  the  fufferers  for  the 
protellant  caufe  in  England,  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  elfewhere,  who  had  imbibed  their  heretical  notion, 
were  the  devil’s  martyrs. 

At  length,  after  a  long  abfence,  Lafco  returned  to  his 
native  country;  where  he  died  in  the  year  1560.  He  is 
highly  commended  for  his  virtues,  and  his  piety,  by  the 
hiltorians  of  the  time;  and  was  greatly  efteemed  by  Eraf- 
mus,  who  fays  that,  though  an  old  man,  he  had  profited 
much  by  his  converlation.  And  Peter  Martyr  calls  him 
his  moft  learned  patron.  He  was  alio  a  favourite  with  Si- 
gifmund  king  of  Poland,  who  had  great  confidence  in  his 
talents  and  integrity,  and  on  more  than  one  occafion  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  1.  De  Ccena  Domini  Liber.  2.  Epiftola  ad  Bre- 
menfis  Ecclefiae  Miniftros.  3.  De  recta  Ecclefiarum  In- 
ftituendarum  Ratione,  Epift.  III.  4.  Forma  et  Ratio  to- 
tius  Ecclefiaftici  Minifterii  Edwardi  VI.  in  Peregrinorum 
maxime  Germanorum  Ecclefia;  and  numerous  contro- 
verfial  treatifes.  Melck.  Adam.  Vit.  T/ieolog.  Extcr.  Fuller's 
Abel  Redivivus. 

LASCO'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Galatia,  belonging  to  the  Trocmi.  Ptolemy. 

LASDIPE'LEN,  a  town  of  Prufiian  Lithuania  :  nine 
miles  north  of  Pilkallen. 

LASE'A,  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoltles. 

LA'SER-WORT.  See  Laserpitium. 

L  ASERPI'TIUM,  J.  [_q.  lac  Jerpitium,  Lat.  juice  ex- 
preffed  from  the  root  of  filphium.]  Laser-wort  ;  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  umbellatas  or  umhelliferae.  The  generic 
characters  are. — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal,  very  large,  with 
from  twenty  to  forty  rays;  partial  with  a  great  many  rays, 
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flat.  Involucre!  univerfal,  many-leaved,  fmall ;  partial, 
many-leaved,  fmall.  Perianth  proper,  five-toothed,  ob- 
feure.  Corolla  :  univerfal,  uniform  ;  flofcules  all  fertile. 
Proper  of  five  petals,  which  are  inflex-emarginated,  almoft 
equal,  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  briftly,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ;  antherae  fimple.  Piftillum  :  germ 
roundifh,  inferior;  ftyles  two,  thickifh,  acuminated,  cl  if— 
tant ;  ftigmas  obtufe,  fpreading.  Pericarpium  :  none; 
fruit  oblong,  angulated  with  eight  longitudinal  mem¬ 
branes,  bipartile.  Seeds  two,  very  large,  oblong,  femi- 
cylindric,  flat  on  one  fide,  on  the  other  furnifhed  at  the 
back  and  margins  with  membranes,  four  in  all:  (the  feed 
of  L.  Jiler  is  furrowed,  and  without  membranes.) — EJfen- 
tial  Charafter.  Petals  bent  in,  emarginate,  fpreading  ;  fruit 
oblong,  with  eight  membranaceous  angles. 

Species.  1.  Laferpitium  latifolium,  or  broad-leaved  la- 
fer-wort:  leaflets  cordate,  gafh-ferrate.  Root  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  finger  or  more,  ftriking  two  feet  into  the 
ground,  pale  brown  on  the  outfide,  white  within,  fome- 
what  flefhy,  fcarcely  fibrous,  perennial,  having  a  very  bit¬ 
ter  fubacrid  unpleafant  tafle,  and  crowned  with  briftles. 
Stem  round,  ftriated,  green,  with  a  glaucous  bloom  on  it, 
fmooth,  filled  with  white  pith.  Leaves  twice-pinnate  ; 
leaflets  entire  or  with  few  lobes,  tooth-ferrate,  obtufe  or 
acute,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  often  feffile,  very 
fmooth  on  both  fides  or  rough  on  the  back  only,  firm, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  more  glaucous  and  veined 
on  the  lower.  Umbel  upright,  flat  or  fomewhat  convex* 
in  the  largeft  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  compofed  of  very 
many  round  ftriated  rays;  leaflets  of  the  involucre  acumi¬ 
nate,  fpreading  very  much  or  reflex,  pale  green  with  fome- 
times  a  purple  edge,  from  five  to  ten  in  number.  Partial 
umbel  convex  and  clofer,  with  a  fimilar  involucre  or  none. 
Flowers  white ;  petals  inflex,  obcordate,  almoft  equal. 
Seeds  fmooth,  flat  on  one  fide,  having  four  membrana¬ 
ceous,  thin,  fubpellucid  wings  on  the  other,  the  outermoft 
on  each  fide  broader  ;  they  have  but  little  firnell,  and  an 
unpleafant  fubacrid  tafte.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the- 
feeds  are  ripe  in  September.  It  varies  fo  much  from  iitu- 
ation,  that  it  might  be  miftaken  for  different  lpecies;  and 
feveral  varieties  are  mentioned  by  authors.  In  the  Alps 
it  is  only  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  fometimes  even 
fliorter,  with  a  ftem  entirely  fimple,  terminated  by  a  fingl& 
umbel ;  it  is  alfo  extremely  fmooth ;  more  or  lels  afperity 
may  however  be  obferved  on  the  leaflets,  and  efpecially  on 
the  ribs  of  fome  individuals;  which  is  lb  remarkable  in 
the  large,  lofty,  branched,  plants  of  the  lower  regions. 
Thefe  however  become  fmooth  when  tranfplanted  into  a- 
garden  ;  and  fome  leaves  of  the  fmooth  alpine  plants  be¬ 
come  hairy.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1640,  according  to  Parkinfon.  This  acrid 
aromatic  plant  with  fomething  of  bitternefs,  feems  to  me¬ 
rit  a  place  among  the  aromatic  ftimulants,-  emmenagogues, 
and  aperient  fudorifics.  It  is  ufed  by  the  peafants  for 
themlelves,  and  by  farriers  for  horfes,  in  fome  countries; 
but  not  by  regular  practitioners.  The  root  is  the  hotteft 
part  of  the  plant.  Miller  has  made  feveral  lpecies  out  of* 
this,  but  has  not  defcribed  any. 

2.  Laferpitium  trilobum,  or  columbine-leaved  lafer- 
wort :  leaflets  three-lobed,  galhed.  The  L.  trilobum  is- 
diltinguifhed  from  L.  aquilegitefolium  by  Murray  and 
Jacquin.  The  leaflets  of  the  former  3 re  cordate  at  the 
bafe,  acute,  and  acutely  ferrate  ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
they  are  blunt.  Haller’s  fynonyms  of  N°  793  belong  to- 
this  fpecies  ;  but  he  has  defcribed  a  variety  of  L.  latifo¬ 
lium. 

Jacquin  thus  deferibes  his  plant.  The  whole  of  it  is  very 
fmooth.  Root  perennial,  round,  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
with  abundance  of  fibres  at  top,  blackifh  on  the  outiide, 
white  within,  with  a  yellowifh  pith  in  the  middle,  fmelling 
when  bruifed,  and  having  a  bitter  unpleafant  tafte.  Stem, 
round,  from  four  to  fix  feet  in  height,  marked  with  lines 
but  not  grooved,  firm,  upright,  Alining,  glaucous-green, 
becoming  dark  purple  with  age, .having  brachiate  branches, 
and  an  aromatic  fvveetilh  tafte.  Sheath  of  the  leaves  long, 

concave^, 
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concave,  converging,  ftriated,  and  embracing.  Root  and 
lower  Item-leaves  very  large  and  alternate,  on  long,  fub- 
ftriated,  folid,  round  or  flightly-compreffed,  petioles.  Up¬ 
per  Item-leaves  felfile  and  fubternate  ;  with  the  leaflets 
ufually  three-lobed  and  gaflied,  fliarp  with  reddifh  teeth; 
fometimes  a  Angle  three-lobed  leaf  is  placed  on  the  lheath: 
thefe  leaflets,  however,  are  all  wide,  and  none  of  them  li¬ 
near.  The  middle  Item-leaves  are  fub-biternate,  without 
any  common  petiole  ;  and  each  either  has  its  proper  pe¬ 
tiole,  or  the  Aide  ones  alfo  are  feflile.  The  pinnas  both  of 
thefe  and  the  root-leaves  are  wide,  blunt,  lobed,  gafhed, 
glaucous  and  netted-veined  on  the  back,  fmelling  when 
rubbed.  Univerl'al  involucre  either  wholly  wanting,  or 
confifting  of  one  or  two  lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave, 
membranaceous,  leaflets,  green  edged  with  red.  Partial 
alfo  either  none,  or  compofed  of  few  fmall  leaflets.  Umbel 
wide,  thin,  flat,  compofed  of  It  iff  ftriated  round  rays,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in 
number.  Some  of  the  central  florets,  having  no  piitils, 
are  abortive.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  comprefled,  blunt. 
Seeds  plano-convex  with  five  Ihort  pale  membranaceous 
wings,  and  four  others  Hill  narrower  between  them. 
Grertner,  who  gives  all  the  fynonyms  of  Linnaeus,  Jac- 
quin,  Haller,  Morifon,  and  Rivinus,  and  unites  the  fecond 
and  third  fpecies  of  Murray,  as  we  have  done,  feparates 
this  plant  from  Laferpitium,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
grooves  in  the  feeds,  and  there  being  no  wings.  He  de- 
fc  ribes  the  fruit  as  elliptic,  turgidly  lens-Ihaped,  many- 
Ilreaked,  confiding  of  two  oblong-elliptic  feeds,  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fir.e;  on  the  back  are  nine  ltreaks,  alternately  Hand¬ 
ing  more  out,  all  rounded,  without  any  veftige  of  a  wing; 
the  belly  flat  or  flightly  concave.  Native  of  the  Levant 
and  Aultria  ;  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

3.  Laferpitium  Gallicum,  or  French  lafer-wort :  leaflets 
wedge-form,  forked.  Root  perennial.  Stem  not  much 
branched,  and  having  only  one  or  two,  feldom  three,  leaves 
at  the  lower  part;  at  the  top  are  commonly  two  very  large 
umbels.  The  wings  of  the  feeds  are  very  large,  and  fre¬ 
quently  curled  or  waved.  It  varies  with  entire  rounded 
leaflets,  agreeing  in  every  other  refpett;  and  there  are  few 
plants  that  vary  more.  Fruit  ovate,  fomewhat  gibbous, 
white  or  pale  itraw-colour.  Seeds  plano-convex,  with 
two  dorfal  and  two  marginal  wings  on  the  convex  fide, 
all  membranaceous,  fringed,  and  fometimes  entire,  fome¬ 
times  gnawn  at  the  edge  ;  the  flat  fide  having  a  raifed 
line  along  the  middle.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

4.  Laferpitium  fllaifolium,  or  fmallage-leaved  lafer- 
wort:  rcot  many-forked;  ftem.fmooth;  leaflets  pinnatifid, 
with  lanceolate  fegments.  Root  perennial,  white  within 
and  without,  but  growing  brown  with  age  ;  feldom  fufi- 
form  and  ftriking  downwards,  but  commonly  tranfverfe 
and  branched,  unequal,  a  finger  thick,  fibrous,  of  a  fub- 
acrid  take  and  aromatic  fmell.  Stem,  on  open  rocky  hills, 
perennial,  one  or  two  lines  thick,  and  fometimes  not  more 
than  a  fpan  high;  in  a  lower  lituation,  among  bullies  and 
on  the  borders  of  woods,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  with  a  item  the  thicknefs  of  a  pen.  From  one  to 
three  Items  and  more  come  out  from  the  fame  root ;  they 
are  upright,  ftriated,  fmooth,  flexuofe,  branched.  All  the 
flowers  fertile;  petals  white  or  yellowifh.  Native  of  Car- 
niola  and  Italy. 

5.  Laferpitium  anguftifolium,  or  narrow-leaved  lafer- 
wort  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  feflile.  This  is  a 
lower  plant  than  the  firlt,  not  more  than  a  foot  and  half 
or  two  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  much  narrower:  and 
the  petioles  are  hairy.  Flowers  white;  feeds  winged, 
curled.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
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6.  Laferpitium  prutenicum,  or  rough  lafer-wort :  leaf¬ 
lets  lanceolate,  quite  entire;  the  outermoil  united.  Root 
perennial.  Native  of  Pruflia,  Leipfic,  Aultria,  Carniola, 
XUuphine,  Italy. 
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7.  Laferpitium  Daurlcvmi,  or  Baumn  lafer-wort :  flens 
fpotted,  leaflets  pinnatifid,  acuminate.  The  whole  plant 
is  fmooth,  has  fome  fmell  when  hruifed,  and  a  flightly- 
aromatic  acrid  tafte. 

8.  Laferpitium  peucedanoides,  or  white  lafer-wort  : 
leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  veined-ftriated,  diftinAt.  From 
a  thick  oblong  root,  blackilh  on  the  outlide,  two  or  three 
leaves  come  out  on  long  petioles,  with  a  three-fold  divi- 
fion,  each  again  divided  into  three  or  five  very  narrow 
leaflets,  almoft  two  inches  in  length,  and  refembling  grafs- 
leaves.  Stem  about  a  foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three 
branches,  with  a  leaf  at  the  bale  of  each.  Flowers  white. 
Seeds  ftriated  and  four-winged  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other.  Native  of  Monte  Baldo. 

9.  Laferpitium  filer,  or  mountain  lafer-wort  :  leaflets, 
oval-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  petioled.  Root  perennial, 
with  a  thick  head  which  is  crowned  with  abundant  briftly 
remains  of  former  leaves,  a  foot  and  half  in  length,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  thumb,  round,  with  an  irregular 
brown  bark,  flefhy  and  white  within,  with  a  yellowifh  pith. 
The  whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  brachiate,  round,  marked 
with  lines  but  not  grooved,  pale  green  or  purplilh  ;  in 
fubalpine  meadows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  in  the 
lower  mountains  fix  feet  in  height.  Fruit  oblong,  fubey- 
lindric,  Ihining,  brownifli.  Seeds  flat  and  ftriated  on  one 
fide,  convex  on  the  other  with  four  narrow  membranace¬ 
ous  wings,  with  raifed  lines  between,  having  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  cumin,  and  an  aromatic,  fubacrid,  bitter,  tafte. 
'Native  of  Auftria,  Swiflerland,  and  France.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  Our 
old  authors  name  it  fermountain,  from  the  French.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  varieties  of  L.  Gallicum  in  being  loftier,  in 
having  leaves  all  along  the  Item,  and  the  feed  longer,  with 
very  linall  membranes,  often  concealed  within  the  Freaks. 
The  root  is  extremely  bitter,  and  might  be  ufeful  in  fe¬ 
vers,  cachexies,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  An  infufion  of  it 
in  wine  has  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  diforders  of  the 
ftomach.  It  yields  an  aromatic  refinous  juice  on  being 
wounded;  and,  being  made  into  a  fyrup,  is  recommended 
in  diforders  of  the  breafi. 

10.  Laferpitium  diffufum,  or  fcattered  lafer-wort:  leaves 
fuperdecompound ;  leaflets  linear-awl-Ihaped,  fomewhat 
hairy  ;  univerlal  involucres  lanceolate,  membranaceous. 
Root  perennial,  linking  very  deep,  and  but  little  branch¬ 
ed.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminated  by  one  or  two 
umbels,  folid,  fmooth,  flightly  ftriated.  Leaves  two  or 
three  at  the  bale  of  the  Hem;  and,  when  the  ftem  divides, 
there  is  one  fmaller  under  the  lateral  branch,  otherwife  it 
is  naked  ;  they  are  four  times  pinnate,  triangular.  Leaf¬ 
lets  Ihort,  lanceolate,  a  little  hard,  and  loaded  with  fmall 
hairs.  Fruit  oblong,  with  four  wings,  which  are  very  nar¬ 
row.  It  differs  from  the  feventh  fpecies  in  having  the  leaves 
four  times  divided,  with  the  fegments  of  the  pinnules 
fhorter  and  clofer,  converging  upwards, roughifh,  and  finely 
hairy  on  the  lib  and  back  of  the  leaves;  the  Hems  com¬ 
monly  Ample  ;  the  umbel  very  clofe  ;  the  leaflets  of  each 
involucre  Ample,  and  wider;  the  petioles  round,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  green  and  white  ltreaks.  Native  of  Swiflerland, 
France,  and  Italy. 

11.  Laferpitium  lucidum,  or  Ihining  lafer-wort :  leaves 
fuperdecompound,  linear-awl-Ihaped,  fmooth  ;  univerfal 
involucres  pinnate.  Root  woody,  large,  with  feveral 
forks,  crowned  with  bridles  and  feales  of  fallen  leaves. 
Stem  Ilraight,  grooved,  half  a  foot  high.  Flower  often 
purple;  the  petals  a  little  unequal,  infiex-cordate.  Seed 
large,  ovate,  four-winged  ;  often  purple,  or  almoft  black. 
Native  of  Swiiferland.  Introduced  in  1775  by  Drs.  Pitcain 
and  Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  July. 

12.  Laferpitium  Chironium,  or  healing  lafer-wort: 
leaflets  obliquely  cordate;  petioles  hirfute.  Leaves  entire, 
cordate,  with  the  upper  lobe  Ihorter,  crenate,  blunt.  Pe¬ 
tioles  very  hirfute.  Both  involucres  fmall.  fllence  it  is 
different  from  Paftinaca  opopanax,  with  which  Gouan 
joins  it.  Native  of  Montpelier,  where  however  Gouan 
could  not  find  any  fuch  plant,  diltinft  from  P.  opopanax. 
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13.  Laferpitium  ferulaceum,  or  fennel-leaved  lafer- 
wort :  leaflets  linear.  Native  of  the  Levant ;  flowers  in 
June. 

14.  Laferpitium  flmplex,  or  Ample  lafer-wort :  fcape 
naked,  leaflets  Ample ;  leaves  pinnate,  multifld,  acute,  li¬ 
near,  umbel  femi-globular.  Root  perennial,  knobbed, 
and  often  multiplied  at  top,  fo  as  to  produce  feveral  Items. 
Leaves  deep  green,  bipinnate  like  thofe  of  Carui,  but  lefs 
fine.  Stem  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  (lender,  up¬ 
right,  ftriated  ;  terminated  by  a  folid,  rounded,  reddifh 
umbel.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Swiflerland,  Auftria, 
and  Dauphine. 

15.  Laferpitium  aciphylla,  or  (harp-leaved,  lafer-wort : 
Item  (heathed ;  petioles  dilated ;  leaves  digitate,  linear, 
elongated,  mucronate.  Forfler  made  of  this  fpecies  a 
new  genus,  which  he  named  Aciphylla ,  from  the  (harpnefs 
of  the  leaves  like  needles.  Native  of  New  Zealand  :  found 
in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  November  6th,  1774. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  having  no  great 
beauty,  and  taking  up  much  room,  are  feidom  cultivated 
except  in  botanic  gardens.  The  roots  extend  widely,  and 
the  leaves  of  fome  forts  fpread  three  feet,  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong;  the  flower-ftalks  rife  four  orflve  feet  high,  and 
the  umbels  of  flowers  are  very  large.  Moft  of  them  are 
very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  Atuation.  Sow 
the  feeds  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the 
fpring;  but,  when  they  are  fown  in  fpring,  the  feeds  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year.  Tranfplant 
them  the  following  autumn  where  they  are  deflgned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  they  fend  out  long  deep  roots,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  tranfplanting  when  large.  Place  them 
three  feet  afunder.  The  plantsdecay  to  the  ground  every 
autumn,  but  the  roots  continue  many  years,  and  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  to  dig 
between  the  roots  every  fpring.  The  thirteenth  fort  re¬ 
quires  a  warmer  Atuation,  otherwife  it  will  be  killed  in 
(harp  winters.  See  Ferula  and  Selinum. 

LASER'RA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  CorAca:  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Sarcene. 

LASGRUF'VA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Helflngland  : 
fifty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Hudwickfwal. 

LASH,  f.  [The  moft  probable  etymology  of  this  word 
feems  to  be  that  of  Skinner,  from  fcklagen,  Dut.  to  ftrike; 
whence  Jlafh  and  lajh.  J  A  ftroke  with  any  thing  pliant 
and  tough : 

Rous’d  by  the  lafi  of  his  own  ftubborn  tail. 

Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  affail.  Drydcn. 

The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which  gives  the  cut  or 
blow. — I  obferved  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lajh  to  it. 
Addifon. 

Her  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  her  lafi  of  Aim, 

Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat.  Shahefpeare. 

A  leafli,  or  firing  in  which  an  animal  is  held  ;  a  fnare : 
Out  of  ufe: 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lajh , 

With  Ioffes  on  every  fide.  Tujfer's  Hujbandry. 

A  ftroke  of  fatire ;  a  farcafm.— -The  moral  is  a  lafi  at  the 
vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  ourfelves  which  fucceeds  well. 
L'  Eft  range. 

To  LASH,  v.  a.  To  ftrike  with  any  thing  pliant;  to 
fcourge  : 

And  limping  death,  lajh'd  on  by  fate. 

Comes  up  to  fliorten  half  our  date.  Drydcn. 

To  move  with  a  fudden  fpring  or  jerk  : 

The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  batter’d  brows; 

He  falls;  and,  lafiing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws,  Dryd. 
To  beat;  to  ftrike  with  a  (harp  found: 

The  winds  grow  high. 

Impending  tempefts  charge  the  fky; 

The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars. 

And  big  waves  lafn.  the  frighted  (hores. 
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To  fcourge  with  fatire: 

Could  penfion’d  Boileau  laf,  in  honeft  flrain, 

Flatt’rers  and  bigots  even  in  Louis’  reign.  Pope. 

To  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  fide  or  mall  of  a  fliip :  pro¬ 
perly  to  lace. 

To  LASH,  v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip. — Let  men  out  of 
their  way  lajh  on  ever  fo  fall,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer 
their  journey’s  end.  South. 

Wheels  clafli  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow  ftreet; 

The  lajking  whip  refounds.  Gay's  Trivia. 

To  ftrike  with  any  weapon  held  in  the  hand  : 

He  through  long  fufferance  growing  now  more  great, 

Rofe  in  his  ftrength,  and  gan  her  frefli  alfayle 
Heaping  huge  ftrokes  as  thicke  as  fliowre  of  hayle. 

And  lajhing  dreadfully  at  ev’ry  part, 

As  if  he  thought  her  fioule  to  difentrayle.  Spenfer. 

LASH'A,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

LASH'ARON,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 
Jofi.  xii. 

LASH'ER,  f.  One  that  whips  or  ladies. 

LASH'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  beating  with  a  whip;  the 
aft  of  fcourging  with  fatire;  the  aft  of  tying  down  with 
ropes ;  the  rope  with  which  any  thing  is  laftied. 

LASH'ITE,  or  Lash'lite,./!  A  kind  of  forfeiture  dur¬ 
ing  the  government  of  the  Danes  in  England. 

LASH'OM  JAM'NAS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean:  twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Da- 
mietta. 

LA'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Lycias. — An  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  over-againft  Troezene. — One  of  the  names  of 
the  ifle  of  Andros. 

LA'SIA,  f.  [from  Aao-isj,  Gr.  hairy  or  briftly  ;  becaule 
the  plant  is  befet  with  numerous  little  briftles  or  prickles.  ] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  piperitse,  Linn,  (aroideae,  Juff.)  The 
generic  charaftersare — Calyx:  fpathe  awl-fhaped,  twilted, 
coloured,  very  long.  Spadix  (hotter  than  the  fpathe,  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  florets.  Corolla :  petals  four,  flefliy, 
obtufe,  concave,  clofely  embracing  the  organs  of  impreg¬ 
nation.  Stamina :  filaments  four,  fliort,  flat,  hidden  by 
the  petals  ;  antherse  two  to  each  filament,  rounded,  con¬ 
cave,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germen 
fuperior,  round ifli ;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  rather  abrupt. 
Pericarpium  :  berry  fmall;  roundifli,  unequal.  Seed  fo- 
litary,  roundifli. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Spadix  covered  with 
florets ;  petals  four,  flefliy,  inferior  ;  antherse  two  to  each 
filament ;  berry  with  one  feed. 

Lafia  aculeata,  a  fingle  fpecies  ;  the  cu  chaoc  gai,  of  the 
Cochin-chinefe.  A  ftemlefs  plant,  fix  feet  high,  with  large 
pinnatifid  leaves,  on  long,  round,  upright,  (talks.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  moift  plains  of  Cochin-china. 

LASIAN'THUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gordonia; 

LA'SIO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Pelopon- 
nelus,  or  Triphyfia. — Alfo,  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Jupiter. 

LASIOPET'ALUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  Tiacrioj,  hairy, 
and  nilaXov,  a  petal ;  alluding  to  the  hairinefs  of  the  flow¬ 
er.]  Woolly  Blossom;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rhamni, 
Jujf.  The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  in¬ 
ferior,  of  one  leaf,  w h eel -fli aped,  hairy,  in  five  deep,  equal, 
ovate,  folded,  at  length  expanded,  feginents,  permanent, 
often  coloured.  Corolla:  petals  five,  minute,  roundifli, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  between  its  fegments. 
Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  (hort,  oppofite  to  the  petals; 
antherse  terminal,  ovate,  two-lobed  behind,  opening  by 
two  pores  at  the  top.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  glo- 
bofe,  with  three  furrows,  very  hairy  ;  ftyle  fliort,  ftraight, 
fmooth  ;  ftigma  Ample,  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  in¬ 
verted  with  the  calyx,  nearly  globofe,  with  three  angles, 
downy,  of  three  cells,  and  three  valves ;  partitions  from 
the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds :  few,  roundifli,  inferted 
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into  the  inner  heads  of  the  partitions.-—- •EJfential  C/iaraSfer. 
Calyx  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  deep  folded  fegments.  Pe¬ 
tals  five,  minute,  oppofite  to  the  ftamens.  Anthene  open¬ 
ing  by  two  terminal  pores.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three 
cells,  and  three  valves,  with  the  partitions  from  their 
centre. 

Species,  x.  Lafiopetalum  ferrugineum,  or  rufty  woolly 
bloffom:  leaves  alternate,  linear-oblong,  dependent;  flow¬ 
ers  racemofe.  Native  of  marfhes  in  New  South  Wales, 
from  whence  the  feeds  were  received,  in  1791,  by  Meflrs, 
Lee  and  Kennedy.  It  flowers  during  molt  part  of  the 
fummer,  being  fheltered  in  winter  in  the  green-houfe,  and 
allowed  but  a  fmall  fupply  of  moifture.  Stem  fhrubby, 
upright,  fiender,  round,  leafy,  clothed  with  denfe,  rufty, 
Larry,  pubefcence  ;  and  in  its  native  fituation  throwing 
out  long,  fiender,  extreniely-tough,  branches,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  as  it  is  reported,  of  many  yards,  amongft  other 
fhrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  dependent,  linear-ob¬ 
long;  bluntifh,  entire  or  (lightly  wavy,  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  heart-lhaped, 
rather  dilated,  and  often  fomewhat  angular  at  the  bafe ; 
deep-green  and  fmoothifh  above;  white  and  downy,  with 
a  rufty  rib,  beneath.  Flowers  in  fhort,  lateral,  deflexed, 
.clufters,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  with  three  or  more 
linear  rufty  bractes  clofe  to  each  flower  ;  calyx  half  an 
inch  broad,  light  green,  befprinkled  on  both  fldes  with 
denfe,  (tarry,  rnther-rufty,down;  petaisand  antheras  brown. 
The  whole  flmib  is  more  remarkable  for  Angularity  than 
beauty.  Sometimes,  according  to  Ventenat,  the  flowers 
are  four-cleft  and  tetrandous  only. 

2.  Lafiopetalum  ledifolium,  or  rofemany-leaved  woolly 
bloffom  :  leaves  oppofite,  linear-lanceolate,  fpreading ; 
(talks  fingle-flovvered  ;  brattes  remote  from  the  flower. 
Seen  by  M.  Ventenat  in  the  Herbarium  of  M.  Thibaud, 
profeffor  of  botany  of  Strafburgh.  We  prefume  it  mult 
be,  like  the  former,  and  all  the  known  fpecies  befides,  a 
native  of  New  Holland. 

3.  Lafiopetalum  purpureum,  or  purple  woolly  bloffom: 
leaves  oval,  entire.  Found  in  New  Holland  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Sent  to  Kew  in  1803  by  Mr.  Good.  It  is  a  green-houfe 
Limb,  flowering  from  April  to  July. 

4.  Lafiopetalum  arborefcens,  or  nettle-tree-leaved  wool¬ 
ly  bloffom  :  leaves  heart-fliaped,  deeply  toothed.  Native 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Mr. 
George  Caley  in  1802,  through  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  to  Kew. 
It  flowers  from  May  to  July;  and  is  fheltered  in  the  green- 
houfe. 

5.  Lafiopetalum  triphyllum,  or  three-leaved  woolly 
bloffom:  leaves  three  together ;  the  middle  one  largeft, 
and  lobed  ;  ftamens  ten,  the  intermediate  ones  abortive  ; 
petals  wanting.  Gathered  by  M.  La  Billardiere  in  Van 
Lewin’s  Land;  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  King  George’s  Sound, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland.  It  is  a  Ihrub,  kept, 
like  others  of  its  genus,  in  the  green-houfe.  The  whole 
plant  is  clothed  with  rather  foft  (tarry  pubefcence,  like 
fome  of  the  mallow'  tribe,  which  afluraes  a  rufty  hue  on 
the  ftalks,  and  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  foliage  is 
remarkable.  Three  leaves  grow  on  ftalks  from  one  fpot, 
{at  the  fides  of  the  branches,)  of  which  the  middlemolt  is 
much  the  largeft ;  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  nearly 
as  wide;  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  more  or  lefs  diftinffly 
five-angled,  or  iive-lobed,  and  fomewhat  finuated  ;  its 
footftalk  nearly  its  own  length;  the  fide  ones  are  une¬ 
qually  heart-fliaped  and  entire,  on  very  fliort  ftalks,  and 
referable  ftipulas.  Long  Ample  clufters,  of  feveral  flow¬ 
ers,  grow  folitarily,  oppofite  to  the  large  leaves,  between 
the  fmall  ones  ;  the  calyx  is  blufli-coloured,  hairy,  with 
pointed  foments;  anthera:  dark  brown,  with  yellow  tips; 
the  barren  ones  fmaller  and  paler. 

6.  Lafiopetalum  quercifolium,  or  oak-leaved  woolly- 
blofibm  :  leaves  three  together,  all  finuated  ;  the  middle 
one  largeft  and  three-lobed,  fomewhat  pinnatifid;  ftamens 
five ;  petals  wanting.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  at 
King  George's  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland  ; 
Mr.  Brown  alfo  oblerved  it  in  that  country.  Seeds  were 
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fent  to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  in  1803.  This  is  moll 
akin  to  the  laft,  but  abundantly  diftinft.  The  leaves  are 
fmaller,  fomewhat  glaucous,  and  much  moradiarfh,  owing 
to  the  more  rigid  and  prominent  ftarry  bridles  on  their 
upper  furface  ;  the  three  which  grow  together  are  more 
fimilar  in  fize  and  figure,  being  all  finuated,  though  the 
middle  one  is  much  the  nioft  deeply  lobed  ;  the  edges  are 
(lightly  revolute.  The  flowers  have  their  calyx  of  a  deeper 
role-colour,  with  lefs  pointed  fegments ;  no  barren  ftamens, 
nor  any  petals  are  vifible. 

7.  Lafiopetalum  corniculatum,  or  horned  woolly-blof- 
fom  :  leaves  three  together,  cut  and  crenate  ;  the  lateral 
ones  very  fmall.  Petals  with  linear  points  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  King  George's 
Sound.  The  leaves  are  more  denfely  and  uniformly  hairy 
than  in  the  laft,  as  well  as  fofter  to  the  touch.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  racemofe,  as  in  that,  but  much  fmaller;  and  are  ef- 
fentially  diftinguiflied  by  the  long  prominent  linear  ap¬ 
pendages,  or  horns,  of  their  petals,  which  equal  the  ca¬ 
lyx  in  length,  and  in  its  dry  fhrivelled  ftate  extend  much 
beyond  it.  Smith  in  Linn.  Tranf.  iv.  216. 

LASIOS'TOMA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Xcca-ioq,  hairy,  fhag- 
gy,  and  ajopx,  a  mouth. J  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  apocineae, 
J’lJf.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-lenfed,  very  fliort,  five-parted,  divilions  acute;  at  its 
bafe  two  oppofite  fcales.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form  ;  tube  cylindric  ;  border  four-cleft ;  divilions  acute, 
villofe.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  capillary  ;  villofe  at  the 
bafe,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  antheras  ob¬ 
long.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,  fuperior ;  ftyle  longer  than 
the  corolla  ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  orbi- 
culate,  one  celled,  with  a  brittle  b3rk.  Seeds  :  two,  he- 
mifpherical. — Ejjcntial  CharaBer.  Calyx  very  fliort,  five- 
petalled,  with  two  acute  fcales ;  corolla  funnel-form,  four- 
cleft  ;  capfule  orbiculate,  one-celled,  two-feeded. 

Lafiofboma  ronhamon,  a  Angle  fpecies;  the  Rouhamon 
Guianenfis  of  Aublet.  It  is  a  fhrub  with  a  trunk  feven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  with  a  greyifh,  irregular,  rugged,  bark,  and  a  whitifh 
wood.  Branches  and  branchlets  oppofite,  covered  with  a 
ruffet  down,  and  fpreading  over  the  neighbouring  trees. 
The  branchlets  are  knobbed,  and  at  each  joint  have  a 
pair  of  leaves,  which  are  entire,  fmooth,  oval,  ending  in  a 
point,  and  three-nerved  underneath  ;  they  are  of  a  very 
pale  green,  and  011  very  fliort  petioles  ;  the  largeft  are  two 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  four  lines  in  breadth.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  fmall  axillary  corymbs,  on  a  fmall  peduncle,  which 
lias  two  fcales  at  the  bale  ;  they  are  oppofite  in  pairs,  and 
almoft  feflile  ;  corolla  white;  capfule  yellow.  From  the 
axil  of  the  leaves  there  fpring  at  intervals  Ample  tendrils, 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  curved  back  in  form  of  a 
crofs  at  top,  where  they  become  thicker.  By  means  of 
thefe  tendrils  the  branches  fupport  themfelves  on  tile 
neighbouring  trees.  This  fhrub  is  called  rouhahamon  by 
the  Caribs.  It  is  in  flower  and  fruit  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November  ;  and  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sinemari  in  Guiana,  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth. 

A  variety  occurs  with  fmooth  branches,  larger  leaves, 
and  fmaller  flowers  and  fruits.  It  has  no  tendrils,  !>ue 
the  branches  are  ftraight. 

LASK,yi  An  immoderate  loofencfs  of  the  belly. 

LASK,  or  Las'ico,  a  town  of  Warfaw  :  thirty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Siradia. 

LAS'KET.  See  Latche. 

LASK'ING,/.'  Veering,  going  with  a  quarterly  wind. 

LAS'NEBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
cf  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Arc,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis, 
the  paflage  of  which  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  fun  is  hidden  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  by  the  mountain  during  two  months  of  the  year: 
twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Sufa,  and  twenty-three 
eaft  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

LASOY',  a  town  of  Thibet:,  forty  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Tacpoy. 
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LAS'PE.  See  Laas'phe,  p.  2. 

LASS,/  [from  lad  is  formed  laddefs,  by  contraction 
lafs.  Hickes.]  A  girl ;  a  maid;  a  young  woman  :  ,  ufed 
now  moftly  of  mean  girls. — A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our 
widows  ;  and  an  honeft,  downright,  plain-dealing,  lafs  it 
was.  L'Ef  range. 

Now  was  the  time  for  vig’rous  lads  to  {how 
What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to; 

A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 

With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lafes  crown’d.  Waller . 

LASS'-LORN,  adj.-  Forfaken  by  his  miftrefs.  Not  ufed: 

Brown  groves, 

Wlrofe  fhadow  the  difrnilfed  batchelor  loves, 

Being  lafs-lorn.  Shake/ pear e's  Tempef. 

LAS'SA,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  is  called  by  different 
names,  which  has  occafioned  no  fmall  degree  of  confu- 
fion.  Its  proper  name,  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  is  faid 
to  be  Baronthala  ;  but  the  Tartars  call  it  Laffa,  or  Lahafla. 
Others  call  it  Tonker,  and  apply  the  names  Laffa  and  Ba¬ 
ronthala  to  the  diftrift  which  contains  Laffa  and  Putala. 
Others  again  give  the  name  of  Putala,  inftead  of  Laffa,  to 
the  capital  of  Thibet.  Rennell  fays  that  we  ought  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  name  Laffa,  or  Lahafla,  to  the  capital ;  and  to  con- 
fider  Putala  as  the  caftle  and  palace  of  the  lama,  and  his 
ordinary  place  of  refidence.  Laffa,  which  is  not  confi- 
dered  as  a  large  city,  is  fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  Hone,  and  are  fpacious  and  lofty.  The 
mountain  of  Putcffu,  on  the  fummit  of  which  ftands  the 
palace  of  the  grand  lama,  the  high  pried:  and  lovereign 
of  Thibet,  is  about  feven  miles  eaft  of  the  city.  On  the 
north  of  Laffa  ftands  another  range  of  mountains,  covered 
with  fnow,  which  are  clearly  feen  from  Kambala,  a  very 
high  mountain  on  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Palte.  Laf¬ 
fa  is  in  the  province  of  Ou,  and  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  Thibet.  The  river  Sanpooa  Burrampooter  runs  at  the 
diftan.ce  of  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city.  The  royal 
palace  at  Laffa  is  called  Laprang,  where,  among  other  or¬ 
naments,  are  maps  of  the  various  provinces,  painted  about 
1665,  by  the  orders  of  the  king  Tifri,  on  fixteen  walls. 
Laprang  isalfo  one  of  the  celebrated  academies  or  fchools 
of  Thibet,  which  are  frequented  by  the  youth  of  many 
furrounding  countries,  as  far  as  Cafhgar,  Yarkend,  Ca- 
mul,  Turfan,  and  fome  from  Koko  Nor,  Amdoa,  and 
China.  The  courfe  of  ftudies  employs  twelve  years,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  logic,  aftronomy,  philofophy,  medicine,  and, 
above  all,  the  theology  of  Boud,  or  Xaca.  In  the  city  of 
Laffa  are  many  foreign  merchants  ;  and  the  women  have 
been  recently  polifhed  by  their  converfation  with  the  Chi- 
nefe.  A  beneficial  traffic  is  carried  on  with  Laffa,  by  ex¬ 
changing  gold-duft  for  ill ver  bullion.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 
Ion.  91. 40.  E. 

LAS'SAN,  or  Les'san,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania, 
on  a  lake  formed  by  the  Peene  :  forty-four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Old  Stettin,  and  thirty-eight  fouth-fouth-eall  of 
Stralfund.  Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  13.  5a.  E. 

LASSAY',  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribunal,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne  :  eleven  miles  north-weft 
of  Villaine,  and  nine  north-north-eaft  of  Mayenne.  Lat. 
48.  27.  N.  Ion.  o.  24.  W. 

LASSE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Bauge,  and  feven  teen 
north  of  Saumur. 

LAS'SEM,  or  As'sem,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Java.  Lat.  6.  42.  S.  Ion.  111.21.E. 

LASSEU'BE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Oleron. 

LAS'SIA,  an  ancient  name,  of  Andros. 

LASSIA'LI,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bouro.  Lat.  3.30.  N.  Ion.  127.  34.  E. 

LASSIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Noyon. 

LAS'SINGTON,  a  village  near  Gloucefter.  On  a  hill 
near  it  are  found  thofe  ftones  called  afroites ,  or  ftar- (tones  3 
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they  are  as  broad  as  a  filver  penny,  as  thick  as  a  half- 
crown  ;  and,  when  put  into  vinegar,  have  a  peculiar  qua. 
lity  of  motion. 

LASSI'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the 
Edetani.  Ptolemy. 

LASSI'TI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia:  twenty-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Candia. 

LASS'ITUDE, /.  [ lafitudo ,  Lat.  la/fitude,  Fr.]  Weari- 
nefs  ;  fatigue  ;  the  pain  arising  from  hard  labour. — Latitude 
of  body  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  oil  and 
warm  water;  for  all  lajjitude  is  a  kind  of  contufion  and 
compreffion  of  the  parts;  and  bathing  and  anointing  give 
a  relaxation  or  emollition.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. — Do 
not  over-fatigue  the  fpirits,  left  the  mind  be  feized  with  a 
lafitude,  and  thereby  be  tempted  to  naufeate,  and  grow 
tired.  Watts. 

From  mouth  and  nofe  the  briny  torrent  ran, 

And  loft  in  lafitude  lay  all  the  man.  Pope's  Odyjfcy. 

LASSO'NF,  (Jofeph  Maria  Francis  de),  an  eminent 
French  phyfician,  was  born  at  Carpentras,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1717.  His  parents  quitted  their  native  province,  to 
procure  him  the  advantages  of  education  afforded  by  the 
capital ;  and  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  the  plan  evinced  their 
wifdoni  and  prudence.  In  his  early  years,  however, 
young  Laffone  was  not  remarkable  for  his  perfeverance  in 
ftudy  :  on  the  contrary,  his  family  were  frequently  alarm¬ 
ed  by  the  propenfity  which  he  fhowed  for  the  gay  plea- 
fures  of  youth  ;  but  he  as  often  raifed  their  hopes  by 
fome  ingenious  performances,  which  merited  academic  ho¬ 
nours,  as  well  as  the  efteern  of  his  preceptors.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  which  his  parents  infilled  that  he  Should  fup- 
prefS,  and  facrifice  the  imprudent  produftion  ;  he  fubmit- 
ted,  and  was  never  afterwards  willing  to  declare  the  title 
of  the  piece,  which  had  neverthelefs  been  afted  with  much 
fuccefs,  under  a  different  name,  and  ftill  remains  on  the 
theatre.  This  juvenile  work,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  ftu¬ 
dies,  was  a  proof  of  the  facility  and  flexibility  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  acquire  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fciences  a  juft  and  elevated  reputation.  Determin¬ 
ing  upon  a  ltrift  attention  to  ftudy,  he  devoted  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  purfuits  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  made 
fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  affociate- 
anatomiit.  He  examined,  with  great  care  and  perfever¬ 
ance,  the  ftrufture  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  arteries,  and 
demonftrated  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  latter.  He  alfo  in¬ 
vert  igated  the  ftrufture,  and  inquired  into  the  economy 
and  ufe,  of  the  fpleen,  attempting  to  reconcile  the  different 
accounts  ’  given  of  that  vilcus  by  Kuyfch  and  Malpighi. 
He  had  ftrong  hopes  of  difeovering  the  office  of  this  vif- 
cus,  when  an  extraordinary  event  put  a  period  to  his  ana¬ 
tomical  purfuits.  In  felefting  among  fome  dead  bodies  a 
proper  fubjeft  for  difleftion,  he  fancied  he  perceived  in 
one  of  them  fome  very  doubtful  figns  of  death,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reanimate  it:  his  efforts  were  fora  long  time 
vain  ;  but  his  firlt  perfuafion  induced  him  to  perfilt,  and 
he  ultimately  (ucceeded  in  bringing  his  patient  to  life,  who 
proved  to  be  a  poor  peafant.  This  circumftance  impreffed 
fo  deep  a  fenfe  of  horror  on  the  mind  of  the  anatomift, 
reflefting  on  the  cor.fequences  of  his  having  felefted  this 
unhappy  objeft  for  difleftion,  that  he  declined  thefe  pur- 
fuits  in  future.  Natural  hiftory  fucceeded  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy,  and  mineralogy  became  a  favourite  objeft  of 
his  purtuit ;  he  publiftted  his  obfervations  on  the  cryltal- 
lized  free-ltones  of  Fontainebleau.  But  cheiniftry,  a’ 
fcience  to  which  he  was  thus  led,  finally  became  the  be¬ 
loved  occupation  of  M.  de  Laffone.  His  numerous  me¬ 
moirs,  which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  prefented  a  valuable  train  of  new  obfervations, 
ufeful  both  to  the  progrefs  of  that  ftudy,  and  to  the  art 
of  compounding  remedies  ;  and  in  every  part  of  thefe  he 
evinced  the  fagacity  of  an  attentive  obferver,  and  of  an 
ingenious  experimentalist. 

M.  Laffone,  although  he  had,  by  the  number  of  his 
*  works 
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works,  given  every  one  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  de¬ 
voted  bimfelf  exclufively  to  the  fciences,  had  not  neglect¬ 
ed  tlie  praftice  of  medicine.  After  having  exercifed  it 
for  a  long  time  in  the  hofpitals  and  cloillers,  he  was  Tent 
for  to  court;  and  he  was  the  only  example,  except  the 
celebrated  Fernel,  of  one  individual  holding  the  office  of 
firft  phylician  at  Verfailles,  fucceffively  to  two  queens,  and 
afterwards  to  the  king;  the  minilters  and  the  courtiers 
had  been  all  changed,  but  he  preferved  the  friendflrip  of 
his  fovereigns.  He  lived  in  friend  (hip  with  Fontenelle, 
Window,  d’Alembert,  Buffon,  and  other  fcientific  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  his  ardent 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  the  young 
fcholars,  whofe  induftry  he  encouraged,  and  whofe  repu¬ 
tation  was  become  one  of  his  molt  fatisfaCtory  enjoyments, 
gained  him  general  refpect.  When,  from  a  natural  deli¬ 
cacy  of  conftitution,  M.  de  Lalfone  began  to  experience 
the  inconveniences  of  a  premature  old  age,  he  became 
forrowful  and  fond  of  folitude  ;  yet,  reconciled  to  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  calmly  obferved  his  death  approaching,  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  8th  of  December,  1788.  Laffone,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  held  the  appointment  of  firft  phyfician 
to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  ;  he  was  counfellor  of  ftate, 
doctor-regent  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and 
penfionary-veteran  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  member 
of  the  academy  of  medicine  at  Madrid,  and  honorary  af- 
fociate  of  the  college  of  medicine  at  Nancy.  Hiji.  de 
V Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  1788. 

LASSOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Anrungabad  :  thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Aurungabad. 

LAS'SUS  (Orlandus),  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Italians, 
Orlando  di  Lajfo,  was  a  native  of  Mons,  in  Hainault,  born 
in  1520  ;  and  who  not  only  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Italy,  but  had  his  mufical  education  there,  having 
been  carried  thither  furreptitioufly,  when  a  child,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fine  voice.  The  hiftorian  Thuanus,  who 
has  given  Orlando  a  place  among  the  illuftrious  men  of 
his  time,  tells  us  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  young 
fingers  to  be  forced  away  from  their  parents,  and  detain¬ 
ed  in  the  fervice  of  princes  ;  and  that  Orlando  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by  Ferdinand  Gonzago. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  grown  up,  and  had  probably 
loft  his  voice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  mufic 
during  two  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  ;  and  at 
length,  returning  to  Flanders,  refided  many  years  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  till,  being  invited  by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria  to 
Munich,  he  fettled  at  that  court,  married,  and  continued 
there  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1593,  at  upwards  of  fe- 
venty  years  of  age.  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  moll 
excellent  compolers  of  his  time,  and  has  left  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  w'orks  of  different  kinds,  confifting  of  motets, 
maffes,  magnificats,  See.  with  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
and  French,  fongs.  He  excelled  in  modulation,  of  which 
he  gave  many  new  fpecimens,  and  was  a  great  mailer  of 
harmony.  His  ftyle  of  church-mufic  was  lighter  and 
more  fecular  than  that  of  Paleftrina,  and  he  feems  to  have 
poffeffed  more  elegance  and  fweetnefs  than  grandeur  and 
lblemnity. 

Turn  of  Orlando  di  Laffo’s  fons,  Ferdinand  and  Ro- 
dolph,  were  able  muficians,  and  both  in  the  fervice  of 
Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria ;  the  eldeft  as  chapel-maf- 
ter,  and  the  other  as  organill  to  that  prince.  Thefe  col- 
lefled  their  father’s  motets,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been 
publilhed  during  his  life  as  thofe  which  remained  unpub- 
liihed  at  his  deceafe,  and  printed  them  in  a  very  fplendid 
and  fumptuous  manner  at  Munich,  in  fieven  volumes, 
large  folio,  1604,  with  a  dedication  to  their  patron,  the 
fovereign  of  Bavaria.  The  general  reception,  however, 
of  thefe  compofitions,  feems  not  to  have  equalled  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  editors.  Burney. 

LASS'OTH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe  :  ten  miles  north  of  Neiffe. 

LASS' WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Patfchkau. 
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LAST,  adj.  [lateyt.  Sax.  laetjle,  Dut.]  Lateft  ;  that 
which  follows  all  the  reft  in  time. — Why  are  ye  the  lajl  to 
bring  the  king  back  ?  Samuel. 

Oh  !  may  fome  fpark  of  your  celeftial  fire 

The  laf,  the  meaneft,  of  your  fons  infpire! 

Pope. 

Hindmoft  ;  which  follows  in  order  of  place  : 

Merion  purfu’d  at  greater  diftance  ftill, 

Lajl  came  Admetus,  thy  unhappy  fon. 

Pope. 

Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. — I  will  flay 
them  with  the  fword.  Amos. 

the  lajl  of 

Wit  not  alone  has  fhone  on  ages  paft. 

But  lights  the  prefent,  and  fhall  warm  the  laft. 

Pope. 

The  loweft;  the  meaneft: 

Antilochus 

Takes  the  lajl  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jell. 

Pope. 

Next  before  the  prefent;  as,  lajl  week.  Utmoft  : 

Fools  ambitioully  contend 
For  wit  and  pow’r;  their  lajl  endeavours  bend 
T’  outlhine  each  other.  Dryden's  Lucretius. 

At  Last.  In  conclufion ;  at  the  end. — Gad,  a  troop 
lhall  overcome  him ;  but  he  lhall  overcome  at  the  lajl. 
Gen.  xlix.  19. 

Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 
Have  turn’d  about  with  ev’ry  blaft. 

Grown  old,  and  deftitute  of  oil, 

Ruft  to  a  point,  and  fix  at  lajl.  Freind. 

The  Last  ;  the  end  : 

All  politicians  chew  on  wifdom  paft, 

And  blunder  on  in  bufinefs  to  the  lajl.  Pope. 

LAST,  adv.  The  laft  time;  the  time  next  before  the 
prefent : 

When  lajl  I  dy’d,  and,  dear !  I  die 
As  often  as  from  thee  I  go, 

I  can  remember  yet  that  I 

Something  did  fay,  and  fomething  did  bellow.  Donne. 

In  conclufion : 

Pleas’d  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 

Adores ;  and,  lajl,  the  thing  ador’d  delires.  Dryden. 

To  LAST,  v.n.  [laeptan,  Sax.]  To  endure;  to  conti¬ 
nue;  to  perfevere. — Thefe  are  Handing  marks  of  facts  de¬ 
livered  by  thofe  who  were  eye-witneffes  to  them,  and 
which  were  contrived  with  great  wifdom  to  lajl  till  time 
Ihould  be  no  more.  Addifon. 

LAST,  f.  [lrey'fc,  Sax.]  The  mould  on  which  Ihoes 
are  formed. — The  cobler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  lajl » 
L'EJlrange. 

Should  the  big  lajl  extend  the  fhoe  too  wide. 

Each  ftone  would  wrench  th*  unwary  Hep  afide.  Gay. 

[From  hlseyncan,  Sax.  a  load.]  A  burden  in  general ;  and 
particularly  a  certain  weight  or  meafure  of  filh,  corn,  wool, 
leather,  pitch,  &c.  A  laft  of  white  herrings  is  twelve 
barrels,  of  red  herrings  twenty  cades  or  thoufand,  and  of 
pilchards  ten  thoufand  ;  of  corn  ten  quarters,  and  in  fotne 
parts  of  England  twenty-one  quarters;  of  wool  twelve 
lacks  ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers,  or  ten  fcore  ;  of  hides 
or  Ikins,  twelve  dozen  ;  of  pitch,  tar,  or  allies,  fourteen 
barrels  ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four  firkins,  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  each,  &c. 

LAST-COURT,  f.  In  the  marfhes  of  Kent,  a  court 
held  by  the  twenty-four  jurats,  and  fummoned  by  the  bai- 
lifs;  wherein  orders  are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  im- 
pofe  penalties,  &c.  for  the  prefervation  of  the  faid  marfhes. 
HiJl.  of  Imbanking  and  Draining,  §  54. 

LAST-HEIR,  f.  He  to  whom  land  comes  by  efeheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heirs ;  that  is,  in  fome  cafes  the  lord 
of  whom  they  held,  but  in  others  the  king.  BraEl.  lib.  7. 

LAST'AGE, 
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LAST' AGE, /I  [ lajlaginjn ,  Lat.]  A  cuftom  exacted  in 
fome  fairs  aiul  markets,  to  carry  things  bought  where 
one  will,  by  the  interpretation  of  Raftal.  Bat  it  is  more 
accurately  taken  for  the  ballalt  or  lading  of  a  (hip.  Laft- 
age  is  alfo  defined  to  be  that  cuftora  which  is  paid  for 
wares  fold  by  the  laft ;  as  herrings,  pitch,  &c. 

LAS'TEIN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ragnitz. 

LAS'TERY,  f.  A  red  colour.  Obfolete: 

The  balhful  blood  her  fnowy  cheeks  did  fpread. 

That  her  became  as  polifh’d  ivory, 

Which  cunning  craftfman’s  hand  hath  overlaid 

With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lajlery.  Spenjer. 

LASTHE'MIA,  a  woman’s  name;  (he  was  adifciple  of 
Plato. 

LAST'ING,  adj.  Continuing;  durable. — Every  vio¬ 
lence  offered  weakens  and  impairs,  and  renders  the  body 
lefs  durable  and  lajling.  Ray—  Of  long  continuance  ;  per¬ 
petual. — A  finew  cracked  feldom  recovers  its  former 
ftrength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lajling  caution  in 
the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robuft 
employment.  Locke. 

The  grateful  work  is  done, 

The  feeds  of  difeord  fow’d,  the  war  begun  t 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  poffefs’d  the  Itate, 

And  fix’d  the  caufes  of  a  lajling  hate.  Dryden. 

LAS'TING,yi  The  aft  or  date  of  enduring. 

LA'STINGI.Y,  adv.  Perpetually  ;  durably. 

LA'STINGNESS,  f.  Durablenefs  ;  continuance. — All 
more  lading  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  confideration  of 
the  exceeding  lajlingnefs  made  the  eye  believe  it  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  beautiful.  Sidney. 

LASTISA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Friuli :  fe’ven  miles  eaft  of  Concordia. 

LAST'LY,  adv.  In  the  lalt  place. — I  will  jufiify  the 
quarrel ;  fecondly  balance  the  forces  ;  and,  lajl/y,  pro¬ 
pound  variety  of  defigns  for  choice,  but  not  advife  the 
choice  Bacon. — In  the  conclufion  ;  at  lalt ;  finally. 

LAST'MAN  (Peter),  born  at  Haerlem  in  the  year  1581, 
was  an  hiltorical  painter  of  merit,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  inltru&ors  of  Rembrandt.  Laftman  etched 
feveral  plates  after  his  own  conipofitions,  in  a  very  good 
tafle,  which  are  at  prefent  very  rare  ;  of  thefe  we  can  only 
fpecify  two,  the  fubjects  of  which  are,  Judah  and  Tamar, 
introduced  into  a  landfcape,  in  fmall  folio;  and  a  female 
veiled,  reclining  in  a  bower,  in  4to. 

LAST'MAN  (Nicholas),  fon  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1619,  was  inftrufted  in  the  elements  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  the  general  rudiments  of  art,  by  John  Pinas  ;  and 
it  is  probable  he  learned  engraving  from  Saenredam.  His 
engraving  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  from  a  picture  by  him- 
felf,  is  probably  his  chef-d’ceu-vre.  The  (lory  is  introduced 
in  a  very  pifturefque  landfcape,  towards  the  right  fide  of 
which  appears  a  (tone-bridge  over  a  river,  along  which 
the  uncharitable  pried  and  Levite  are  walking. 

LAS'TRES,  a  feaport  town  and  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  Alturia  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Oviedo. 
Lat.  43.3 3.  N.  Ion.  5.19.  W. 

LAS'TRINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Nykoping. 

LAS'VA,  a  river  of  Bofnia,  which  runs  into  the  Mifna 
near  Pfenitza. 

LAS'ULA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Lugon. 
Lat.  13.27.  N.  Ion.  123.  57.  E. 

LA'SUS,  was  born  at  Hermione,  a  city  of  Achaia,  in 
the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  in  the  58th  Olympiad,  538 
years  B.  C.  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  he  deferves  to 
be.  ranked  among  the  feven  fages.  He  was  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  about 
mufic;  and  was  not  only  a  theorift  and  great  practitioner, 
but  a  dithyrambic  poet,  perhaps  the  inventor  of  that  kind 
of  poetry  in  honour  of  Bacchus  which  was  fung  in  the 
Phrygian  mode  at  the  public  games,  and  partook  of  all 
Vol.XII.  No.  827. 
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that  fire  and  hilarity  which  the  god  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
drefled  infpired.  Plutarch  (ays,  that  he  introduced  new 
rhythms  in  his  poetry  and  dithyrambic  mufic,  and  upon 
the  lyre  imitated  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the  flute;  for 
which  he  is  mentioned,  in  the  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  as  a 
great  innovator.  Theon  of  Smyrna  tellifies  that  Lafus,  as 
well  as  the  Pythagorean  Kippafus  of  Metapontus,  made 
ufe  of  two  vafes  of  the  dune  fize  and  tone,  in  order  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  exadt  ratio  or  proportion  of  concords :  for,  by1 
leaving  one  of  the  vafes  empty,  and  filling  the  other  half 
full  of  water,  they  became  oftaves  to  each  other;  and, 
filling  one  a  fourth  part  full,  and  the  other  a  third,  the 
percuflion  of  the  two  veflels  produced  the  concords  of  4th 
and  5th  ;  from  which  procefs  reful  ted  the  proportions  of 
thefe  three  concords  contained  in  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4. 
This  aflertion,  which  has  been  taken  upon  trull,  like  the 
anvil-ftory  of  Pythagoras,  is  equally  falfe.  To  tune  glades 
by  water,  has  been  lately  praftifed,  and  thought  a  new 
difeovery  ;  but  that  their  tones  are  altered  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  given  above,  is  by  no  means  true.  Molt  glades  are 
lowered  about  a  whole  tone  by  being  half  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  not  more  than  a  major  6th  if  quite  filled. 

LAT'ABI,  a  town  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Aquambo. 

LATAC',  a  town  of  Thibet,  on  the  north  fide  of  ths 
Ganges.  Lat.  30.  55.  N.  Ion.  74.  34.  E. 

LATACUN'GA,  a  town  of  South  America,  andjurif- 
dibtion  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  containing  12,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  ira 
the  year  1698,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
buried  in  its  ruins.  Of  600  (tone  houfes,  only  part  of  one, 
and  a  church,  are  now  (landing.  It  is  fifty  miles  foutiv 
of  Quito.  Lat.  0.58.  S.  Ion.  78.  16.  W. 

LATA'KIA,  a  feaport  town  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicanor,  who  called  it  Laodicea,  the  name  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  ;  fituated  at  the  bafe  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  a 
fmall  peninfula,  which  projects  half  a  league  into  the  fea. 
Its  port,  like  all  the  others  on  this  coaft,  is  a  fort  of  bafon, 
environed  by  a  mole,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very  nar¬ 
row.  It  might  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty'  veflels,  but 
the  Turks  have  fullered  it  fo  to  be  choked  up,  as  (carcely 
to  admit  four.  Ships  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  there, 
and  hardly  a  year  pafles  that  one  is  not  ftranded  in  the  en¬ 
trance  ;  notwithftanding  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a  very 
great  commerce,  confiding  chiefly  of  tobacco,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  cargoes  are  annually  fent  to  Damiettaj 
the  returns  from  thence  are  rice,  which  is  bartered  in  Up¬ 
per  Syria  for  oils  and  cottons.  This  place  was  vifited  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  April,  1796,  at  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  pad  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  fea  was 
then  perfectly  calm  ;  not  a  breeze  nor  the  flighted  agita¬ 
tion  could  be  perceived  in  the  air ;  the  (ky  was  fomewhat 
hazy,  and  the  fun  appeared  pale.  The  (hock  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  fubterraneous  noife,  loud  enough  to  drown 
that  which  was  occafioned  by  the  fall  of  houfes  ;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  correctly,  thefe  two  noifes  were  almoft  firnul- 
taneous,  and  fo  blended  that  nobody  had  time  to  efcape. 
So  fudden  was  the  overthrow  of  the  houfes,  that  even 
thofe  perfons  who  occupied  the  ground-floors,  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  a  (landing  pofture,  could  not  reach  the 
threfhold  of  the  doors.  The  tobacco  ftore-houfe,  fituated 
near  the  port,  a  large  building,  and  conftrufted  with  great 
folidity,  w'as  laid  proftrate  in  a  mafs,  and  fo  abruptly,  that 
not  an'  individual  efcaped  :  the  aga,  his  officers,  and  four 
hundred  workmen,  there  loft  their  lives.  Upon  the  whole, 
one  third  of  the  town  was  deftroyed,  and  fifteen  hundred 
perfons  were  killed.  Latakia  is  fifty  miles  Couth  of  An¬ 
tioch,  and  feventy  (buth-well  of  Aleppo.  Lat.  35.36.N. 
Ion.  35.  50.  E. 

LATALAT'TA,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  Lat. 
o.  3.  S.  Ion.  127,  5.  E. 

LATANG',  a  town  of  Thibet:  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Dfaprong. 

LATA'NIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Commer- 
fon  to  a  kind  of  palm,  found  in  the  Ille  de  Bourbon,  and 
3  A  whick 
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which  feems  to  be  barbaroufly  conflru&ed  of  the  french 
word  late ,  a  lath,  tills  palm  being  called  in  that  language 
latanier.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  niona- 
delphia,  natural  order  of  palmae. — EJfential  Charadler. 
Male.  Spathe  of  numerous  imbricated  leaves ;  fpadix 
branched,  its  branches  fingered  at  the  top,  catkin-like, 
fomewhat  cylindrical,  of  many  imbricated  fingle-flowered 
fcales.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments  j  the  three  outer 
ones  fmallett.  Stamens  fifteen  or  fixteen  ;  antherse  ob¬ 
long,  two-celled.  Female  unknown. 

Latania  Borbonica,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Trunk  llraight, 
Ample,  cylindrical,  leafy  at  the  top  ;  leaves  (talked,  fan- 
fliaped,  glaucous  5  their  ribs  cottony  at  the  back}  flowers 
yellow. 

LATAT'SI,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  31.35.  N. 
Ion.  77.  14.  E. 

LATCII,  f.  \_letfe,  Dut.  laccio,  Italian.]  A  catch  of  a 
door  moved  by  a  firing,  or  a  handle. — The  latch  mov’d  up. 
Gay's  Pajlorals. 

Then  comes  rofy  health  from  her  cottage  of  thatch. 
Where  never  phyfician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 

To  LATCH,  v.  a.  To  faften  with  a  latch. — He  had 
ftrength  to  reach  his  father’s  houfe :  the  door  was  only 
latched  ;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch  in  his  hand,  he  turn¬ 
ed  about  his  head  to  fee  his  purfuer.  Locke. — Spenfer  ufes 
it  for  to  faften,  generally. — He  popt  him  in,  and  his  baf- 
ket  did  latch.  Shepherd's  Kalendar. — [From  keccan,  Sax.] 
To  catch  : 

Pumy  (tones  I  haftily  bent. 

And  threw  ;  but  nought  availed : 

He  was  fo  wimble  and  fo  wight, 

From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light. 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched.  Spen/er's  March . 

LAT'CHA,  a  lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  about  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth.  Lat.  61.  to  61.  ao.N.  Ion.  38.  30.  E. 

LATCHE,  Lat'chet,  or  Las'ket,  f.  A  fea  term;  a 
loop  made  of  a  fmall  rope.' — Latches  or  lafkets,  in  a  (hip, 
are  fmall  lines  like  loops,  faftened  by  fewing  into  the  bon¬ 
nets  and  drablers  of  a  (hip,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets 
to  the  courfes,  or  the  drablers  to  the  bonnets.  Harris. 

LAT'CHET,  f.  placet,  Fr.]  The  firing  that  fallens  the 
Ihoe. — There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whofe  (hoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloofe.  Mark ,  i.  7. 
LAT'CHING,/!  The  aft  of  faftening  with  a  latch. 
LATCHOU',  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the 
Ganges  in  lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion.  77.  49.  E. 

LA'TE,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Lima. 
LATE,  adj.  [laet,  Sax.  lact,  Dut.  in  the  comparative 
latter  or  later,  in  the  fuperlative  latejl  or  lajl.  Lajl  is  ab- 
folute  and  definite,  more  than  latejl. 2  Contrary  to  early; 
flow  ;  tardy ;  long  delayed  : 

My  hading  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  fpring  no  bud  nor  bloflom  (hewetli.  Milton. 

Juft  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latejl  days 

Shall  long  pofterity  refound  thy  praife.  Pope's  Odyjfey. 

Laft  in  any  place,  office,  or  cliarafter. — All  the  difference 
between  the  late  fervants,  and  thofe  who  (laid  in  the  fa¬ 
mily,  was,  that  thofe  latter  were  finer  gentlemen.  Addi- 
fon's  SpeElator. — The  deceafed  within  a  few  years :  as,  The 
works  of  the  late  Dr.  Gmelin. — Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

LA'TE,  adv.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time.  It 
is  ufed  often  with  too,  when  the  proper  time  is  pad ; 

A  fecond  Silvius  after  thefe  appears, 

Silvius  A£neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears  •. 

For  arms  and  juftice  equally  renown’d. 

Who,  late  reftor’d,  in  Alba  (hall  be  crown’d.  Dryden. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  date, 

When  mortals  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too  late.  Dryden . 

In  a  later  feafon. — To  make  rofes,  or  other  flowers,  come 
late,  is  an  experiment  of  plealure  j  for  the  ancients  efteem- 
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ed  much  of  the  rofa  fera.  Bacon's  Natural  RiJlorj.~. Lately  b 
not  long  ago  :  1  9 

In  reafon’s  abfence  fancy  wakes. 

Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  pad  or  late.  MiltoiH 
Far  in  the  day  or  night : 

Was  it  fo  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 

That  you  do  lie  fo  late  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Of  Late  ;  lately  ;  in  times  pad  ;  near  the  prefent.  Late 
in  this  phrafe  feems  to  be  an  adjedlive. — Who  but  felt  of 
late?  Milton. — Men  have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a  pendulum., 
as  a  more  fteady  regulator.  Locke. 

LA'TE-WAKE,yi  A  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ;  the 
neared  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me¬ 
lancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  violently) 
at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till  day-light;  but 
with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of 
the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  occafioned  them  is  often 
more  than  fupplied  by  the  confequences  of  that  night.  If 
the  corpfe  remains  unburied  for  two  nights,  the  fame  ritea 
are  renewed. 

LAT'EBRa®,  f.  plu.  [Latin.]  Dens,  hiding-places. 

LAT'EBROUS,  adj.  Full  of  dens,  full  of  hiding- 
places.  Cole. 

LA'TED,  adj.  Belated;  furprifed  by  the  night : 

The  weft  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day  : 

Now  fpurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

LAT'EEN,  f.  A  long  triangular  fail  extended  by  a 
lateen-yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  polacres,  (et- 
tees,  and  other  vell’els  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 

LA'TELY,  adv.  Not  long  ago. — A  certain  Jew  named 
Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy.  APIs  xviii.  2. 

LA'TENESSjy.  Time  far  advanced. — Latenejs  in  life 
might  be  improper  to  begin  the  world  with.  Swift  to  Gay. 

LA'TENT,  adj.  [latens,  Lat.]  Hidden  ;  concealed  ;  fe- 
cret. — If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
fecret  latent  fprings,  we  may  there  trace  out  a  Heady  hand 
producing  good  out  of  evil.  Woodward. 

Who  drinks,  alas  !  but  to  forget ;  nor  fees, 

That  melancholy  (loth,  fevere  difeafe, 

Mem’ry  confus’d,  and  interrupted  thought. 

Death’s  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.  Prior. 

LAT'ERAL,  adj.  [ lateral ,  Fr.  lateralis,  Lat.]  Growing 
out  on  the  fide  ;  belonging  to  the  fide. — The  (mailed  vef- 
fels,  which  carry  the  blood  by  lateral  branches,  feparate 
the  next  thinner  fluid  or  ferum,  the  diameters  of  which 
lateral  branches  are  lefs  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood- 
veflels.  Arbutlinot  on  Aliments. — Placed,  or  acting  on  the 
fide  : 

Forth  ru(h  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noife. 

Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Lateral  Equation,  in  algebra,  denotes  a  fimplt 
equation;  an  equation  whofe  root  is  of  one  dimenfion. 

Lateral  Ligaments,  in  anatomy,  are  thofe  placed  at 
the  fides  of  the  joints. 

Lateral  Line,  the  line  which  runs  from  the  head  to 
the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  fides  of  mod  fifties. 

Lateral  Sinuses,  in  anatomy,  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus  of  the  dura  mater  is 
divided  at  the  internal  tranlverfe  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

LATERAL'ITY,/.  The  quality  of  having  diftinft 
fides. — We  may  reafonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  late¬ 
rality  in  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah.  Brown. 

LATERALLY,  adv.  By  the  fide;  fidewife. — The  days 
are  fet  laterally  againft  the  columns  ot  the  golden  number. 
Holder  on  Time. 


LATERAN', 
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LATER  AN',  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a  man ; 
whence  it  descended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome,  and 
to  the  buildings  lince  erected  in  its  place  ;  particularly  a 
church  called  St.  John  of  Lateran ,  which  is  the  principal 
fee  of  the  popedom. 

Councils  of  the  Lateran,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafilica 
of  the  Lateran  ;  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held  in 
1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1513. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lateran,  is  a 
congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that  church  is 
the  principal  place  or  feat.  It  is  pretended  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  clerks,  living  in  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  ;  and  that  a  number 
of  thefe  were  eftabliffied  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of 
Conftanline.  But  the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  Leo  I.  and  thefe  held  the  church  800  years,  till 
the  reign  of  Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed 
fecular  canons  in  their  room;  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reinftated. 

LATERA'NUS,  a  man’s  name ;  a  Roman  conful.  A 
Itoufehold  god. 

LATER'CULUM,  /  in  antiquity,  a  roll  or  lift  of  all 
the  magiftrates  and  military  officers  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  with  an  account  of  their  refpeftive  offices  and 
fees. 

LAT'ERE.  See  Legate. 

LATERI'TIOUS,  adj.  Like  brick ;  made  of  brick. 

Beddoes. 

LATE'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Lanciano. 

LATE'WA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Ramgur. 

LA'TEVVARD,  adv.  [ late  and  feapib.  Sax.]  Some¬ 
what  late. 

LA'TEX,  f.  in  the  old  chemiftry,  a  name  by  which  Van 
Helmont  has,  in  fome  of  his  writings,  called  the  famous 
menltruum,  which  he  boafts  Paracelfus  and  himfelf  to 
have  been  poffeffed  of,  and  which  he  ufually  calls  Alka¬ 
hest.  See  that  word,  vol.  i. 

LATF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  three  miles  fouth  of  Faoua. 

LATH,/  [laT'ea,  Sax.  latte,  Fr.]  A  finall  long  piece 
of  wood,  ufed  in  plaftering,  tiling,  and  Hating. — Laths  are 
made  of  heart  of  oak  for  outfide  work,  as  tiling  and  plafter¬ 
ing;  and  of  fir  for  infide  plaftering,  and  pantile  lathing. 
Moxon . 

The  god  who  frights  away, 

With  his  lath  lword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey.  Drfd. 
Formerly  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  fword  : 

Have  your  latk  glu’d  within  your  fheath, 

Till  you  know  better  how'  to  handle  it.  Titus  Andronicus. 

For  the  purpofe  of  plaftering,  the  narrower  the  laths 
are,  the  better,  provided  they  are  of  fufficient  breadth  to 
hold  the  nails  ;  as  the  number  of  interftices  is  increafed, 
the  lime  or  fluff  will  hang  more  readily  ;  and,  the  thicker 
they  are,  they  will  be  the  better  adapted  to  refill  violence ; 
but  then  they  would  be  much  more  expenfive.  The  laths 
are  generally  made  of  fir,  in  three,  four,  and  five,  feet 
lengths,  but  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  five  feet. 
Laths  alfo  are  iingle  or  double  ;  the  latter  are  generally 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  former 
barely  one  quarter,  2nd  about  an  inch  broad.  Lath  is 
fold  in  bundles;  the  three-feet  are  eight  fcore  to  the  bun¬ 
dle,  the  four-feet,  fix  fcore,  and  the  five-feet,  five  fcore.  The 
lath  for  plain-tiling  is  the  fame  as  that  ufed  in  plaftering. 
Laths  are  alfo  diltinguifhed  into  heart  and  fap  laths  ;  the 
former  ffiould  always  be  ufed  in  plain-tiling;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  molt  frequently  ufed  by  the 
plafterer.  Heart-of-oak  laths,  by  the  ltatute  Edw.  III. 
fhould  be  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
nefs  ;  but  now,  though  their  breadth  be  an  inch,  their 
thicknefs  is  feldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  fo 
that  two  laths,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  but  equal  to 
one.  According  to  the  fame  ltatute,  pan-tile  laths  are  nine 
■m  ten  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  one  and 
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a  half  inch  broad,  and  ffiould  be  made  of  the  beft  yellow 
deal ;  the  bundle  confifts  of  twelve  fuch  laths.  A  fquare  of 
plain-tiling  will  require  a  bundle  of  laths,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  pitch.  The  diltance  of  laying  laths  one 
from  another  is  various,  differing  more  in  fome  places 
than  in  others  ;  but  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  is  the 
ufual  diftance,  with  a  counter-lath  between  rafter  and  raf¬ 
ter;  but,  if  the  rafters  Hand  at  wide  intervals,  tw'o  coun¬ 
ter-laths  will  be  neceffary.  Laths  are  employed  for  vari¬ 
ous  other  purpofes,  as  well  as  plaftering  and  tiling:  as  in 
filleting  for  fultaining  the  ends  of  boards;  in  naked  floor¬ 
ing  and  roofing;  for  furring  up  the  furfaces;  and  in  every 
kind  of  fmall  work,  where  the  dimenfions  of  the  parts  do 
not  exceed  the  fcantling  of  laths.  In  lathing  for  plafter¬ 
ing,  it  is  too  frequent  a  cuftom  to  lap  the  ends  of  the 
laths  upon  each  other,  w'here  they  terminate  upon  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  batten,  in  order  to  prevent  cutting  them  ;  but, 
though  this  pratlice  faves  a  row  of  nails,  it  leaves  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  plafter ;  and,  if  the  laths  are  very 
crooked,  as  they  frequently  are,  there  will  be  no  fpace 
whatever  left  to  ftraighten  the  plafter;  the  finiflied  furface 
mull,  therefore,  be  rounded,  contrary  to  the  intention 
and  to  the  good  effedt  of  the  work;  but  if  the  ends  are  to 
be  laid  upon  each  other,  they  ffiould  be  thinned  at  the 
lapping  out  to  nothing  at  the  extremity,  or  otherwife  they 
fhould  be  cut  to  exaft  lengths. 

Laths  fhould  be  as  evenly  fplit  as  poffible  ;  thofe  that 
are  very  crooked  ffiould  not  be  ufed,  or  the  crooked  part 
fhould  be  cut  out;  and  fuch  as  have  a  ffiort  concavity  on 
the  one  fide,  and  a  convexity  on  the  other,  not  very  pro¬ 
minent,  fhould  be  placed  with  the  concave  fide  outwards. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  fplitting  laths:  The  lath- 
cleavers  having  cut  their  timber  into  lengths,  they  cleave 
each  piece  with  wedges  into  eight,  twelve,  or  fixteen, 
pieces,  according  to  the  fcantling  of  the  timber;  the 
pieces  thus  cloven  are  called  holts ;  then,  in  the  direction 
of  the  felt-grain,  with  their  dowl-ax,  into  fizes  for  the 
breadth  of  the  laths;  this  operation  they  call  felting ;  and* 
laftly,  with  their  chit  they  cleave  them  into  thicknefs  by 
the  quarter-grain. 

Lath-Bricks,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  of  twenty-two  inches  in  length  and 
fix  in  breadth,  which  are  ufed  in  the  place  of  laths  or  lpars, 
fupported  by  pillars  in  cafts,  for  the  drying  of  malt.  This- 
is  affexcellent  contrivance  ;  for,  befides  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths  are,  they  retain  the  heat 
vafily  better  ;  fo  that,  being  once  heated,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to  keep  them  fo. 

To  LATH,  v.  a.  To  fit  up  with  laths. — The  plafterer’s 
work  is  commonly  done  by  the  yard  fquare  for  lathing. 
Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

LATH,  or  Lathe, /  A  part  of  a  county. — In  fome 
counties  there  is  an  intermediate  divifion  between  the  fiiire- 
and  the  hundred,  as  laths  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sulfex  3 
each  of  them  containing  three  or  four  hundreds  apiece. 
Blackfone. — In  Ireland  the  arrangement  was  different. — If 
all  that  tything  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was  charged  for 
that  tything;  and  if  the  lath  failed,  then  all  that  hundred- 
was  demanded  for  them;  and  if  the  hundred,  then  the 
fhire,  who  would  not  reft  till  they  had  found  that  undu- 
tiful  fellow,  which  was  not  amefnable  to  law.  Spenfer's- 
Ireland. 

LA'THAM,  a  townffiip  in  the  parifii  of  Ormfkirk* 
Lancaffiire,  fituated  3  miles  from  Ormfkirk,  and  210  from 
London.  I11  this  townffiip  is  Latham-houfe,  the  feat  of 
Edward  Wilbraham  Bootle,  efq.  This  place  is- noted  in 
the  topographical  annals  of  Lancafhire  as  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  Lathams  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
afterwards  of  the  Stanleys,  and  laftly,  of  the  Booties. 
It  is  placed  on  a  molt  barren  fpot,  and  commands  a 
view  as  extenfive  as  dull.  The  back-front  was  begun 
by  William  earl  of  Derby  ;  the  reft  completed  in  a  molt 
magnificent  manner  by  fir  Thomas  Bootle.  The  houfe 
confifts  of  a  ground-hoor,  principal,  and  attic  ;  has  a  ruf- 
tic  baftment,  with  a  double  flight  of  fteps  to  the  firft 

flory. 
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Rory.  The  front  extends  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix  feet, 
and  has  nine  windows  on  each  floor:  the  offices  are  join¬ 
ed  to  it,  by  a  corridor  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  hall  is  nearly  a  fquare,  40  feet  by  42,  its  height  36  ;  the 
faloon  39  by  42.  On  this  floor  are  thirteen  apartments. 
The  ancient  Latham,  the  celebrated  feat  of  nobility  and 
liofpitality,  Rood  between  the  north-eaft  offices  of  the  pre- 
fent  houfe  and  the,  kitchen-garden.  This  place,  with  vaft 
property,  belonged  to  the  Lathams  till  the  year  1369, 
when,  by  the  death  of  fir  Thomas  de  Latham,  it  fell  to  fir 
John  Stanley,  knight  of  the  garter,  fecond  brother  of  fir 
William  Stanley  of  Hooton,  in  right  of  Ifabel  daughter  of 
fir  Thomas,  who  married  into  the  fortunate  houfe,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  greatnefs.  The  form  of  this 
houfe  may  in  a  great  m'eafure  be  colledted  from  the  Rate 
it  was  in  immediately  before  the  noted  fiege  in  the  17th 
century.  In  the  centre  was  a  lofty  tower  called  the  Ea¬ 
gles  ;  it  had  two  courts ;  for  mention  is  made  of  a  flrong 
and  high  gateway  before  the  firR.  The  whole  was  fur- 
rounded  w'irh  a  wall  two  yards  thick  flanked  by  nine  tow¬ 
ers,  and  this  again  guarded  by  a  moat  eight  yards  wide 
and  two  deep.  Such  was  its  lituation  in  February  1644, 
when  it  was  poflefied  by  the  heroic  countefs  of  Derby; 
who,  receiving  a  fummons  from  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with 
an  offer  of  mofl  honourable  terms,  replied,  “That  fhe  was 
there  in  a  double  trufi — of  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  alle¬ 
giance  to  her  fovereign  ;  and  that  fhe  meant  to  preferve 
her  honour  and  obedience,  though  in  her  own  ruin.” 
She  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  for,  during  the  fpace  of 
fixteen  months,  with  the  afiiRance  of  a  fet  of  gallant  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  and  commanded  by  herfelf,  fhe  repelled 
every  efl'ort  to  reduce  the  place.  Colonel  Edward  Chi- 
fenhall  was  one  of  the  heroic  oflicers  who  commanded 
under  her.  Hearing  that  the  enemy  boafled  of  their  ltore 
of  provilion,  he  Rallied  out,  and,  as  the  expreifion  was, 
“Role  their  dinner.”  With  a  fortitude  beyond  her  fex, 
flie  endured  all  the  tniferies  of  a  fiege,  and  beheld,  with 
as  little  emotion  as  Charles  XII.  a  bomb  fall  through  the 
room  where  fhe  and  her  children  were  at  dinner.  At 
length  flie  was  relieved  by  the  royal  forces  under  prince 
Rupert  and  her  lord,  when  (lie  retired  from  the  place,  re¬ 
commending,  as  governor,  captain  Edward  Rawfihorn, 
who,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  miflrefs,  endured  another  fiege 
till  the  ruin  of  the  royal  caufe  ;  and,  by  the  royal  com¬ 
mand,  he  yielded  up  the  houfe  to  colonel  Booth,  Decem¬ 
ber  s,  1645.  The  reduction  was  thought  of  Rich  import¬ 
ance,  that  public  thanks  were,  by  order  of  parliament, 
given  by  the  minifiers  of  London  in  all  the  churches.  The 
place  was  difmantled  the  following  year  ;  all  the  floors  and 
wainlcotting  were  fold  foi1  54I.  7s.  lod.  On  the  refiora- 
tion  it  was  re-poflefled  by  the  family  ;  was  repaired,  and 
even  inhabited,  the  beginning  of  the  laR  century,  when 
the  Eagle  Tower  and  fome  parts  of  the  w’ooden  houfe 
were  Randing.  The  houfe,  and  this  part  of  the  eftate, 
were  transferred  to  John  lord  Afliburnham,  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  in  1714  with  Henrietta  daughter  of  William  ninth 
earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Afliburnham  fold  it  to  a  Furnefs, 
who  foon  difpofed  of  it  to  fir  Thomas  Bootle,  in  whofe 
family  it  now  remains.  The  park  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  fome  fine  forefi-fcenery.  In 
this  townlhip  is  alfo  Crofs-hali,  once  alfo  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Derby,  but  now  the  property  of  colonel  Stanley. 
Near  it  is  a  medicinal  lpring,  impregnated  with  vitriol  and 
Reel,  called  Maudlin’s  Well,  which  has  wrought  remark¬ 
able  cures.  Though  it  is  remote  from  the  fea  or  any  fait 
rivers,  it  ufed  to  cafl  up  marine  ihells  in  fucli  quantities, 
that  they  became  troublefome  to  the  drinkers,  till  it  was 
prevented  by  laying  rnill-Rones  on  the  fpring.  An  oil  is 
extrafted  from  a  bituminous  earth  here,  which  preferves 
raw  flelh,  and  ferves  the  country  people  in  Read  of  candles. 
Pennant's  Tour.  England's  Gaz. 

LA'THE,  f.  The  tool  of  a  turner,  by  which  he  turns 
about  his  matter  fo  as  to  fhape  it  by  the  cbifel. — Thofe 
black  circular  lines  we  fee  on  turned  veflels  of  wood,  are 
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the  cffeffcs  of  Ignition,  caufed  by  the  preffure  of  an  edged 
Rick  upon  the  vefiel  turned  nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 

The  invention  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient;  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  firR  who  ufed  it  was  a  grandfon  of  Dae¬ 
dalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  afcribes  it  to  Theodore  of 
Samos ;  and  mentions  one  Thericles,  who  rendered  him- 
felf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in  managing  the  lathe. 
With  this  inRrument  the  ancients  turned  all  kinds  of 
vafes,  many  whereof  they  enriched  with  figures  and  orna¬ 
ments  in  baffo  relievo.  Thus  Virgil :  Lenta  quihus  tornt 
facili fuperaddita  vitis.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  lathe;  and  Cicero  calls  the  work¬ 
men  who  ufed  it  vafcularii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the 
ancients  to  fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs 
its  delicacy  and  juRnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or  fides, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or  opening  be¬ 
tween  ;  perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other  pieces  called 
puppets,  made  to  fli.de  between  the  cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed 
down  at  any  point  at  pleafure.  Thefe  have  two  points, 
between  which  the  piece  to  be  turned  is  fultained  ;  the 
piece  is  turned  round,  backwards  and  forwards,  by  means 
of  a  firing  put  round  it,  and  fafiened  above  to  the  end  of 
a  pliable  pole,  and  underneath  to  a  treadle  or  board  moved 
with  the  foot.  There  is  alfo  a  refl  which  bears  up  the 
tool,  and  keeps  it  Ready.  As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application 
of  this  inRrument  that  makes  the  greateil  part  of  the  art 
of  Turning,  we  refer  the  particular  defeription  thereof, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to 
that  head. 

To  LATH'ER,  v.  n.  [le^pan,  Sax.]  To  form  a  foams 
Chufe  water  pure, 

Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  foap.  Baynard. 

To  LATH'ER,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam  of  water  and 
foap. 

LATH'ER,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  foam  or  froth  made 
commonly  by  beating  loap  with  water. 

LATH'ER  I  NG,yi  The  aft  of  covering  with  the  froth 
of  foap  and  water;  of  turning  into  lather. 

LA'TIIESLEY,  a  village  in  Surrey,  fouth-wefl  of 
Guildford.  The  red-Rraw  wheat,  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Suflex,  is  produced  hereabouts,  and  in  all  Low 
Surrey. 

LA'THING,  /.  The  aft  of  fitting  up  with  laths;  the 
part  filled  up  with  laths. 

LATHRJE'A,  [from  Aafiprtioj,  Gr.  clandefiine,  or  con¬ 
cealed,  becaufe  the  herbage  is  moRly  under  the  ground,  or 
at  leafi  covered  with  dead  leaves  of  trees.]  Tooth  wort  ; 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angio- 
fpermia,  natural  order  of  perfonatte,  (pediculares,  Juff.) 
The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one« 
leafed,  campanulate,  Rraight ;  mouth  deeply  four-cleft. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent  ;  tube  longer  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Border  ringent,  ventricofe  ;  upper  lip  concave,  ga- 
leated,  broad,  with  a  narrow  hooked  tip.  Lower  lip  lefs 
reflex,  obtufe,  trifid.  Neftary  :  an  emarginate  glandule, 
deprefled  on  each  fide,  very  fliort,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  flower  at  the  other  corner  of  the  germ. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  awl-fliaped,  length  of  the  corolla, 
hid  under  the  upper  lip.  Antheras  obtufe,  deprefled, 
converging.  PiRillum  :  germ  globofe-comprefled  ;  Ryle 
filiform,  length  and  lituation  of  the  flamens  ;  fligma  trun¬ 
cated,  nodding.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundilh,  obtufe 
with  a  point,  one-celled,  two-valved,  elaltic,  coated  with 
a  very  large  fpreading  calyx.  Seeds  :  few,  l’ubglobofe, 
affixed  to  the  middle  of  the  valves.  It  approaches  nearly, 
on  account  of  its  glandule,  to  Orobanche.— EJfential  Cha- 
ra&er.  Calyx  :  four-cleft ;  gland  deprefled,  at  the  bale 
of  the  future  of  the  germ  ;  capfule  one-celled. 

Species.  1.  Lathrasa  clandeltina,  or  hidden  toothwort : 
Rem  branched  almofi  under  ground,  flowers  upright  foli- 
tary.  Root  thick,  long,  fibrous.  Stem  half  a  palm  in 
height,  furrounded  by  a  few,  very  Ihort,  thick,  (harp,  leaves, 
3  ■  and 
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and  terminated  by  five,  fix,  or  more,  naked  peduncles, 
three  inches  long,  each  bearing  one  flower  of  a  blue  co¬ 
lour,  near  two  inches  in  length.  The  Item  bears  the  co¬ 
rymb  underground,  fo  that  folitary  fructifications  only 
appear  above  ground  on  each  branch.  Ray  and  others 
have  this  plant  twice  over.  Native  of  France,  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  Italy  ;  Ray  obferved  it  in  moift  fhady  places 
between  Mafia  and  Lucca. 

2.  Lathrsea  phelyptea,  or  doubtful  toothwort :  corollas 
fore'ad in g-bell - (h aped .  This  is  a  tender  juicy  plant,  a 
palm  and  a  half  high.  Stem  furrounded  by  abundance  of 
foft  fucculent  leaves,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  ending  in  a 
fliarp  point.  From  the  top  come  out  three  or  four  tubu¬ 
lar  funnel-fhaped  flowers,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  of  a  yellow  colour,  divided  at  top  into  five  feg- 
ments.  The  ftrufture  of  the  flower  in  this  plant  is  very 
different  front  that  of  Lathnea.  Thunberg  has  conlfi- 
tuted  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of  Phelypaa,  which 
Mr.  Correa  fufpefts  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Cytinus. 

3.  Lathrtea  anblatum,  or  eallern  toothwort;  lips  of 
the  corollas  undivided.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant. 

4.  Lathnea  fquamaria,  or  great  toothwort :  ftem  quite 
Ample  ;  corollas  pendulous,  lower  lip  trifid.  Root  beaded, 
branched,  and  furrounded  with  white  fucculent  fcales  ;  it  is 
parafitical,  and  generally  attached  to  the  roots  of  elms, 
hafels,  or  fome  other  trees,  in  a  fhady  fituation.  Stem 
naked,  except  fometimes  one  or  two  oval  fcales.  Flowers 
in  a  foike,  from  one  fide  of  the  ftem,  in  a  double  row  ; 
braftes  roundifh-oval,  large,  reddifh,  one  at  the  bafe  of 
each  peduncle,  forming  a  double  line  oppofite  to  the 
flowers;  calyx  hairy,  whitifh,  bellying;  fegments  equal, 
bluntifh  ;  corolla  pale  purple  or  fifth-coloured,  except  the 
lower  lip,  which  is  white :  the  upper  lip  is  rather  fliort 
and  truncate.  Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe;  with  us 
it  is  rather  rare;  but  may  be  met  with  at  Maidftone  in 
Kent ;  Harefield  in  Middlefex  ;  Exton  near  Stamford;  the 
woods  of  Derby  (hi  re;  at  Conzick-fcar  near  Kendal,  Weft- 
moreland ;  near  Gainsford,  Durham  ;  in  Scotland,  at 
Mevis-bank  towards  Lafwade,  four  or  five  miles  from 
Edinburgh;  and  in  Morvern,  near  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
The  flowers  appear  in  April,  emerging  from  the  decayed 
leaves  of  trees,  among  which  the  plant  is  moltly  found 
iialf  buried. 

The  Englifh  name  toothwort  is  derived  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  fcaly  roots  to  the  human  fore-teeth  ;  and 
hence  it  was  fancied  formerly  to  be  good  for  the  tooth- 
ach.  This  genus  is  very  mifcellaneous,  the  ftrufture  of 
the  fructification  differing  widely  in  the  different  fpecies. 
When  thefe  fliall  be  more  accurately  examined,  perhaps 
the  laft  only  may  remain  in  the  genus.  Of  that  therefore 
we  have  given  a  reprefentation,  at  fig.  1  of  the  annexed 
'plate. 

LATHY'RIS,  p  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

LATHYROl'DES.  See  Orobus  and  Spartium, 

LATH'YRUS,  f  Chichling  Vetch  ;  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order 
of  papilionacei,  or  legumlnofae.  The  generic  cliarafters  are 
. — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  half  five-cleft,  bell- 
Jhaped  :  divilions  lanceolate,  fliarp  :  the  three  upper  ones 
fhorter :  the  ioweft  longer.  Corolla:  papilionaceous  5 
ftandard. obcordate,  very  large,  reflex  on  the  Tides  and  tip; 
•wings  oblong,  lunulate,  fliort,  obttife;  keel  half-orbicu- 
late  ;  fize  of  the  wings,  and  wider  than  the  wings,  gaping 
inwards  in  the  middle.  Stamina  :  filaments  diadelphous, 
(Angle  and  nine-cieft,)  rifing  upwards  ;  antherse  roundifli. 
Pittillum  :  germ  cornpreffed,  oblong,  linear;  ftyle  erefted 
*  upwards,  flat,  wider  above,  with  a  fliarp  tip ;  ftigma,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ftyle  to  the  tip  villofe  in  front.  Peri- 
.carpium  :  legume  very  long,  cylindric  or  cornpreffed,  acu¬ 
minate,  one-celled,  bivalve.  Seeds  feveral,  cylindric,  glo- 
bofe,  or  but  little  corner ed. — EJfential  Charafter.  Calyx  : 
two  upper  fegments  fliorter ;  ftyle  flat,  villofe  above, 
broader  at  the  end. 

Species.  L  With  one-flowered  peduncles,  1.  Lathyrus 
VOL,  XII.  No.  %i%. 
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aphaca,  yellow  lathyrus,  or  vetchling:  peduncles  one- 
flowered  ;  tendrils  leaflefs ;  Itipules  fagittate-cordate. 
Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  or  more  in  height,  trailing  or  climbing,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  fmooth.  Leaves  none,  except  on  the  young  plants, 
which  loon  after  they  come  up  are  ufually  fiirnifhed  with 
one  or  more  pair  of  leaves  limilar  to  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies,  but  totally  difappearing  as  the  plants  advance. 
Flowers  final],  folitary,  axillary.  Native  of  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  in  corn-fields,  chiefly  in  light  land  :  flowering 
in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  About  Tottenham  and  En¬ 
field,  but  not  common  near  London  ;  between  Norwich 
and  Bungay  ;  in  Cambridgefhire  not  uncommon. 

2.  Lathyrus  nifl'olia,  crimfon  lathyrus,  or  grafs-vetch  : 
pedunclesone-flowered  ;  leaves  Ample;  ftipulesawl-lhaped. 
The  young  plant,  before  it  flowers,  is  lo  like  a  grafs,  that 
even  an  experienced  botanift  might  miftake  it  for  fuch  ; 
elpeciaily  among  mowing-grafs,  where  it  ufually  occurs; 
it  is  alfo  found  on  the  borders  of  corn-fields,  among 
bulhes  and  in  woods,  but  not  very  common,  at  leait 
with  us,  though  doubtlefs  it  is  frequently  overlooked.  Its 
Ample  g  rally  leaves  diftinguifh  this  from  the  other  fpecies. 
The  elegant  flowers  of  a  rich  crimfon  render  it  deferving 
of  a  place  in  gardens.  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  that  fome¬ 
times  two  flowers  are  found  on  one  peduncle. 

3.  Lathyrus  fphtericus,  or  fpherical  lathyrus  :  peduncles 
one-flowered,  awned  ;  tendrils  two-leaved,  quite  Ample  ; 
leaflets  enfiform.  Flowers  fmall,  like  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

4.  Lathyrus  amphicarpos,  fubterranean  lathyrus,  or 
earth-pea  :  peduncles  one-flowered,  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
tendrils  two-leaved,  quite  Ample.  Stems  feveral,  weak, 
ancipital  or  two-edged.  Flowers  pale  purple.  There  are 
other  Items,  dellitute  of  leaves,  roundilh,  creeping  under 
ground,  whitilh,  and  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  absolutely 
perfect,  and  refembling  thofe  on  the  ftems  above  ground, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  f mailer,  and  do  not  expand. 
Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1680  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford  ;  the  feeds  were  lent  from  Aleppo  by 
Robert  Huntingdon,  fellow'  of  Merton-college. 

5.  Lathyrus  cicera,  flat-podded  lathyrus,  or  dwarf  chich- 
ling-vetch  :  peduncles  one-flowered  ;  tendrils  two-leaved  ; 
legumes  ovate,  cornpreffed,  channelled  on  the  back.  In 
fize  this  takes  the  middle  place  between  the  preceding  and 
following  fpecies.  Haller  thus  diftinguifhes  this  from 
Jativus.  The  whole  plant  is  lower,  but  the  leaves  are  larger, 

broader,  and  elliptic.  Flowers  only  half  the  fize,  with  a 
much  l’maller  ftandard,  of  adulky  blood-red  colour.  Seeds 
four.  The  root  is  annual  ;  Items  feveral,  from  a  foot  to 
two  feet  in  height,  fimple,  angular,  winged,  procumbent 
unlefs  fupported  by  other  plants.  Flower  of  a  middling 
fize  ;  corolla  white  or  pale  yellow,  or  red  and  white,  very 
feldom  blue,  fometimes  quits  red  or  deep  purple.  Seed* 
three,  four,  or  five,  fmailer  than  peafe  ;  tawny,  with  dot* 
of  a  deeper  colour ;  angular,  difl'orm.  Native  of  France 
and  Spain ;  cultivated  here  in  1633  ;  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  '  . 

6.  Lathyrus  fativus,  common  lathyrus,  or  blue  chich¬ 
ling  vetch;  peduncles  one- flowered ;  tendrils  two  or  four 
leaved,  legumes  ovate,  compreiled,  two-edged  at  the  back. 
The  habit  of  this  is  the  fame  as  the  laft,  but  the  leaves 
are  longer  and  narrower ;  flower  double  the  fize,  moil; 
commonly  white,  fometimes  tinged  with  purple,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  rofe-coloured  ftandard,  or  blue,  or  blue  and  whits 
variegated.  Notwithftanding  thefe  differences,  this  and 
the  preceding  are  perhaps  no  more  than  varieties.  In  our 
garden  it  is  dittinguifliable  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  but  we  have  fometimes  the  milk-white  variety. 
The  feed-pods  afford  a  more  certain  mark  of  di  ft  in  ft  ion, 
being  unufually  fliort,  broad,  and  winged  on  the  back. 
Native  of  France  and  Spain  ;  commonly  fown  in  S wider- 
land  for  foiling  horfes,  but  not  indigenous  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  French  name  is  gtjfe.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  A  leaf  of  this  fpecies  is  fliown  on  the  Botany 
Plate  VII.  fig.  6,  the  corolla  on  Plate  VIII,  fig,  13.  arid 
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the  fru&ification  is  completely  explained  and  figured  on 
Plate  XII.  fig'.  30-33.  vol.  iii.  n.  274. 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  a  white  light  pleafant 
bread  is  made  from  the  flour  of  this  pulle  ;  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  {uch  dreadful  effeCts  in  the  17th  century,  that  the 
life  of  it  was  forbid  by  an  edift  of  George  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  in  1671;  and  this  not  being  obferved  was  in- 
forced  by  two  other  edicts  under  his  fucceffor  Leopold,  iti 
1705  and  1714.  Mixed  with  wheat-flour  in  half  the  quan¬ 
tity,  it  makes  a  very  good  bread,  that  appears  to  be  harm- 
lefs.  But  bread  made  with  this  flour  only  has  brought 
on  a  moft  furprifnig  rigidity  of  the  limbs  in  thofe  who 
have  ufed  it  for  a  continuance;  infomuch  that  the  exte¬ 
rior  mufcles  could  not  by  no  means  be  reduced,  or  have 
their  natural  aCtion  reltored.  Thefe  fymptoms  ufually 
appeared  on  a  fudden,  'without  any  previous  pain;  but 
fometirr.es  they  were  preceded  by  a  weaknefs  and  difagreea- 
ble  fenfation  about  the  knees.  Baths  both  hot  and  cold, 
fomentations  and  ointments  of  various  kinds,  have  been 
tried  without  effefl  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  regarded  as  in¬ 
curable;  but,  being  neither  very  painful  nor  fatal,  thofe 
who  are  feized  with  it  ufually  lubmit  to  it  with  patience. 
Swine  fattened  with  this  meal  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
but  grew  very  fat  lying  on  the  ground.  A  liorfe  fed 
fome  months  on  the  dried  herb  was  faid  to  have  had  his 
legs  perfedly  rigid.  Kine  are  reported  to  grow  lean  on 
it,  but  (heep  not  to  be  affeCted.  Pigeons,  efpecially 
young  ones,  iofe  the  power  of  walking  by  feeding  on  the 
feed.  Poultry  will  not  readily  touch  it,  but  geele  eat  it 
without  any  apparent  damage.  In  fome  parts  of  Swifler- 
land  cattle  feed  on  the  herb  without  any  harm.  It  would 
be  worth  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  the  foil  may  not 
contribute  fomething  to  the  ill  qualities  of  the  plant  ;  and 
it  is  remarked  that  the  feed  from  a  ftrong,  fat,  moift,  foil, 
is  much  more  deleterious  than  from  a  light  dry  one. 
Fabbroni,  from  Florence  in  1786,  fays  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  there  has  cautioned  the  peafants  again  ft  the  ufe  of 
Lathyrus  fativus  ;  fwine  having  loll  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
and  become  pitiable  monlters,  by  being  fed  on  this  pulfe 
exclufiveiy.  The  peafants  however  eat  it  boiled,  or  mixed 
with  wheat-flour,  in  the  quantity  of  one-fourth,  without 
any  harm. 

7.  Lathyrus  inconfpicuus,  or  finall -flowered  lathyrus : 
peduncles  one-flowered,  (liorter  than  the  calyx  ;  tendrils 
two-leaved,  Ample ;  leaflets  lanceolate.  Root  annual. 
Stems  feveral,  weak,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
The  whole  plant  finooth.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 39. 

Monf.  Villars  fays  that  it  is  found  wild  in  Dauphine; 
where  they  have  alfo  another  Lathyrus  with  one- flowered 
peduncles,  which  he  names  biauritus,  on  account  of  the 
two-eared  ftipules,  broader  than  the  leaves.  The  Hems 
are  ftraight  and  quadrangular:  the  leaves  linear-lance¬ 
olate  and  conjugate  :  the  legume  oblong,  containing  fix 
feeds. 

8.  Lathyrus  fetifolius,  or  narrow-leaved  lathyrus  :  pe¬ 
duncles  one-floivered  ;  tendrils  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  leta- 
ceous-linear.  Gerard  thus  diftinguilhes  this  from  the 
next:  The  Item  is  Ample,  or  at  moft  double,  (fuofolitary 
as  Linnaeus  calls  it ;)  longer,  procumbent,  almoft  naked. 
Leaflets  fetaceous,  narrower,  with  the  nerves  not  lo  con- 
fpicuous.  Stipules  linear,  with  a  longer  appendicle.  Pe¬ 
tiole  thrice  the  length  of  the  ltipule.  Legume  fubovate, 
turgid.  Seeds  two  or  three,  fpherical,  very  fmooth. 
Grows  about  Montpellier,  and  on  Monte  Baldo,  Italy. 
Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller;  who  defcribes  it  as  an 
annual  plant,  feldom  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  high, 
with  bright  fcarlet  flowers. 

9.  Lathyrus  angulatus,  or  angulated  lathyrus  :  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered,  awned  ;  tendrils  two-!eaved,  quite  Am¬ 
ple  ;  leaflets  linear.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  as  well  as 
the  laft ;  but  it  produces  many  Items,  which  are  dilfufed, 
a  fpan  long,  with  the  internodes  approximating.  Seeds 
five  or  fix,  angular. 

AUione  has  given  a  new  fpecies  under  the  name  cf 
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L.  coccineus,  which  he  diftinguilhes  from  this, by  its  fcarlct 
flowers,  lanceolate  leaves  with  five  nerves,  and  a  nerved 
torofe  legume,  not  compreffed  and  broad,  as  in  that,  and 
containing  a  greater -number  of  feeds,  which  are  nicely 
round,  not  angular.  He-gives  the  fame  fynonyme  of  Ray 
which  Duvernoy  alfigns  to  No.  5.  and  that  of  Seguier 
which  Linnaeus  and  others  give  to  fetifolius.  Gerard  fays, 
that  all  the  fynonymes  of  angulatus  are  uncertain,  except 
thofe  of  Tournefort,  Magnol,  and  Buxbaum. 

10.  Lathyrus  articulatus,  or  jointed-podded  lathyrus: 
peduncles  one  or  two  flowered  ;  tendrils  many-leaved  ; 
leaflets  alternate.  The  leaves  have  ufually  four  leaflets  ; 
the  lower  petioles  are  lanceolate  and  leaflefs.  The  flower 
has  the  keel  of  the  pea,  waved  on  the  fides,  and  not  ob¬ 
lique  as  in  Lathyrus ;  ftandard  bright  red,  with  white 
wings  and  keel.  Seeds  four,  elliptic  lens-fliaped,  fmooth, 
clouded  with  alh-colour  and  brown.  Miller  fays,  it  is 
an  annual  plant  with  a  climbing  fialk  which  riles  near 
three  feet  high  ;  that  the  leaves  have  feveral  leaflets,  ter¬ 
minated  by  very  long  clafpers;  that  the  peduncles  are  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  with  two  flowers,  one  above  another; 
that  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1739. 

11.  With  two-flowered  peduncles,  n.  Lathyrus  odo- 
ratus,  fweet-pea,  or  painted  lady:  peduncles  two-flow¬ 
ered;  tendrils  two-leaved,  leaflets  ovate-oblong;  legumes 
hirfute.  The  fweet-pea,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  which  rifes  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  by' 
means  of  its  long  clafpers  or  tendrils.  The  fiower-ftalks 
come  out  at  the  joints,  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  fuf- 
tain  two  larger  flowers,  which  have  a  ftrong  odour  ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy  pods,  having  four  or  five 
roundilh  feeds  in  each.  In  the  common  fort  the  corolla 
has  dark-purple  ftandards,  with  the  keel  and  wings  of  a 
light  blue.  Other  varieties  are  the  white  ;  the  pink  with 
a  wh“ite  keel,  and  the  tvings  pale  blufli-colour ;  the  pink 
or  blulh-coloui'ed  ftandard  with  both  keel  and  wings  white  ; 
the  rofe-coloured  ftandard  with  the  wings  and  keel  pale 
blue  :  thofe  that  have  a  mixture  of  red  with  white  or  pale 
blue  are  called  painted  ladies.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of 
the  common  dark  fort,  with  the  keel  pale  violet,  and  the 
wings  dark  violet,  &c.  According  to  Linnaeus,  the  com¬ 
mon  dark  fort  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  painted  lady 
of  Ceylon.  This  flower,  now  become  fo  common,  was 
not  known  to  our  gardens  in  the  time  of  Parkinfon  or 
Evelyn.  It  was  cultivated  by  Dr.  Uvedale  at  Enfield  in 
the  year  1700.  Mr.  Petiver  obferved  it  there  with  Dr. 
Plukenet,  and  afterwards  at  Chelfea  and  elfewhete.  He 
inferts  it  in  his  lift  of  rare  plants  obferved  in  1713. 

12.  Lathyrus  annuus,  or  two-flowered  yellow  annual 
lathyrus :  peduncles  two-flowered,  tendrils  two- leaved; 
leaflets  enfiform  ;  legumes  fmooth  ;  ftipules  two-parted. 
This  rifes  with  a  climbing  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  two  membranes  or  wings  running  from  joint  to  joint. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  the  larger  perennial  Lathy ri  with 
yellow  flowers,  but  differs  in  being  annual  ;  whence  Lin¬ 
naeus  gave  it  the  trivial  name  of  annuus,  which  is  other- 
wife  improper,  all  the  fpecies  of  the  two  firft  divifions, 
except  the  thirteenth,  being  likewife  annual.  Native  of 
France  and  Spain.  Mr.  Miller  lays  he  received  feeds  alfo 
from  Siberia. 

13.  Lathyrus  fruticofus,  or  fhrubby  lathyrus:  ftem 
fhrubby-;  peduncles  two-flowered;  leaves  pinnate,  to- 
mentole.  Stem  woody,  two  feet  high,  much  branched. 
Native  of  Peru,  on  the  hills  near  Huanuco.  It  has  the 
habit  of  Oi'obus,  with  the  ftyle  of  Lathyrus. 

14.  Lathyrus  Tingitantis,  Tangier  lathyrus,  or  pea  :  pe¬ 
duncles  two-flowered,  tendrils  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  alter¬ 
nate,  lanceolate,  fmooth  ;  ftipules  crefcent-fhaped.  Stem 
four  or  five  feet  high,  branched,  running  out  on  each 
fide  into  a  llender  (harp  wing.  Native  ot  Barbary.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1680,  by  Robert  Morifon,  M.  D.  who  had  the 
feeds  from  Tangier.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  ands 
although  it  has  not  the  agreeable  Rent.,  or  variety  of  co- 
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lours,  or  continuance  in  blow,  of  the  Aveet-pea,  yet  it  is 
ufually  fo.wn  in  our  gardens  with  other  annuals. 

15.  Lathyrus  clymenum,  or  various-flowered  lathyrus  : 
peduncles  two-flowered  ;  tendrils  many-leaved,  ftipules 
toothed.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

III.  Peduncles  many-flowered.  16.  Lathyrus  hirfutus, 
or  hairy  lathyrus:  peduncles  commonly  three-flowered; 
tendrils  two-leaved,  leaflets  lanceolate,  legumes  hirlute  ; 
.feeds  rugged.  Root  perennial ;  (all  other  authors  lay  an¬ 
nual.)  Stalks  three  or  four,  weak,  near  two  feet  long. 
Peduncles  about  four  inches  in  length,  fultaining  two 
purple  flowers,  frequently  three;  corolla  purple,  with 
yellow  lines  within.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
With  us  not  common.  Mr.  Miller  found  it  in  places 
fpread  over  with  brambles  near  Hockerel  ;n  Eflex.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  that  county,  as  about 
Hockley  and  Raleigh,  and  elfewhere  in  Rochford  hun¬ 
dred;  near  Munden-church  and'  Laydon-hall  in  Dengy 
hundred  ;  on  hills  north  of  Pensford,  on  the  Briftolroad, 
and  between  Pensford  and  Keynlham  in  Somerfetfhire.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

17.  Lathyrus  tuberofus,  or  tuberous  lathyrus:  pedun¬ 
cles  many-flowered;  tendrils  two-leaved ;  leaflets  oval  ; 
internodes  naked.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  obfeurdy 
quadrangular,  branched,  flnooth.  This  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Holland  for  the  roots,  is  fold  in  the  markets,  and 
commonly  eaten  there  ;  but  with  us  only  for  ornament, 
being  a  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  refembling  the  ever- 
lafling  pea,  but  of  an  humbler  growth.  It  fhould  how¬ 
ever  be  introduced  with  caution,  on  account  of  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  and  is  perhaps  better  fuited  to  the  undipped 
hedge  of  the  pleafure-ground  than  the  border  of  the 
flower-garden.  Native  of  France,  Germany,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  and  Siberia.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Augult;  and  was  cultivated  in  1640  by  Parkin- 
fion  ;  who  calls  it  peaje  earth-nut,  as  does  alio  Gerard. 

iS.  Lathyrus  pratenlis,  or  meadow  lathyrus  :  pedun¬ 
cles  many-flowered  ;  tendrils  two-leaved,  quite  Ample  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches,  and  fometimes  three  feet,  or  even  more, 
in  length;  when  without  f'upport  procumbent,  but  climb¬ 
ing  by  means  of  tendrils,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
being  upright  in  meadows,  and  efpecially  among  bufhes  ; 
they  are  obtufely  quadrangular,  and  much  branched. 
P'lou-ers  in  a  raceme,  directed  one  way,  from  four  or  five 
to  eight  or  ten,  on  axillary  peduncles,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  four-cornered  ;  corolla  yellow.  Legumes  an  inch 
and  half  long,  compreffed,  flnooth,  black,  containing  from 
feven  or  eight  to  twelve  globular  fhining  feeds,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  or  brown  colour,  with  flnall  purple  dots.  Native 
of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  meadows  and  pallures,  urnods, 
thickets,  and  hedges,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 

In  old  authors  this  plant  is  much  reprobated  as  a  vile 
weed,  that  fpreads  much  by  means  of  its  creeping  roots  ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Miller  will  not  have  it  admitted  into 
gardens.  Many  modern  writers  however  recommend  it 
as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  not  without  reafon, 
iince  its  quality  is  good,  and  it  bears  a  large  burden  of 
fucculent  leafy  ftalks.  Among  its  patrons  we  may  reckon 
Linnaeus,  Haller,  Schreber,  Anderfon,  Curtis,  and  Young. 
Mr.  Swayne  afferts,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  be  at  all 
agreeable  to  cattle,  and  that  where  they  have  a  choice  of 
feed  they  feldom  touch  ir.  But,  with  refpeff  to  this  and 
many  other  leguminous  plants,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  they  are  difagreeable  to  cattle,  becaufe  they  are  not 
eaten  in  their  fruiting  (fate.  They  may  ftiil  be  excellent 
in  hay,  and  the  cattle  may  be  fond  of  the  young  fuccu- 
lent  herbage.  This  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  bed; 
mixed  with  good  grades  in  permanent  meadows.  Mr. 
Curtis  informs  us,  that  he  obferved  a  piece  of  ltiff  foil, 
belonging  to  lord  Loughborough,  near  Mitcham,  which 
produced  an  excellent  crop,  confilting  chiefly  of  this 
plant  and  Feftuca  pratenfis.  There  could  not  well  be  a 
better  mixture  than  this  made  by  art,  for  itrong  land.  A 
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difficulty  which  Mr.  Swayne  mentions  is  not  fo  eafily  got 
over.  This  is,  that  it  produces  very  few  feeds,  and  that 
thofe  few  are  for  the  molt  part  devoured  by  a  fpecies  of 
Curculio.  Probably  with  care,  in  a  garden,  a  iufficient 
quantity  of  feed  might  be  produced  ;  or,  if  not,  we  mult 
have  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  increafing  pe¬ 
rennial  plants,  by  the  roots,  layers,  or  cuttings.  It  is 
called  in  Englifb,  common  yellow  or  meadow  vetchling, 
and  tare-everlafting. 

19.  Lathyrus  fylveftris,  wild  lathyrus,  or  narrow- leaved 
everlafting-pea:  peduncles  many-liowered  ;  tendrils  two¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ,  enflform  ;  internodes  membranaceous. 
Perennial.  Stems  fix  feet  or  more  in  height,  climbing  or 
trailing,  fpreading  widely,  branched,  winged,  and  flnooth. 
Leaves  petioled  ;  leaflets  ending  in  a  fhort  point;  beneath 
three-ribbed,  glandular  at  the  bale.  Tendrils  for  the  molt 
part  trifid.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate,  half-arrow-fhaped 
or  awl-fhaped,  very  narrow,  hooked  or  bearded  at  bot¬ 
tom.  Peduncles  a  fpan  long,  fomewhat  angular,  naked  ; 
with  one  awl-fhaped  bratte  at  the  bale  of  each  pedicel, 
which  is  fhort,  bending,  and  coloured.  Flowers  not  more 
than  fix  in  a  raceme;  corolla  red  and  white;  Pcandard  large, 
rofe-coloured,  faintly  netted-veined  ;  wings  violet ;  keel 
whitifh  green.  Legumes  two  inches  long,  and  nearly  half 
an  inch  wide,  comprefled,  flnooth,  brown.  Seeds  ten  to 
twelve,  nearly  round,  blackifh.  This  is  diflinguifhed  from 
/atifolius  by  the  leaves  not  being  much  broader  than  the 
Item,  and  three-ribbed,  and  the  flowers  of  a  much  fmaller 
fize.  See  the  preceding  Plate,  fig.  2.  It  is  a  native  of 
mod  parts  of  Europe.  In  England,  between  Cattle 
Camps  and  Bartlow  in  Cambridgefhire ;  between  Bath 
and  Briftol  ;  Conway  in  Wales  ;  between  Perfhore  and 
Eckington  in  Worcelterlhire  ;  Shelton-bank  near  Salop  ; 
near  Pensford,  &c.  near  London  it  is  rare  ;  but  occurs  in 
the  Oak-of-Honour  wood  near  Peckham  ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  Kent  and  Bedfordfhire  it  grows  abundantly. 

20.  Lathyrus latifolius,  broad-leav.ed  everlafting-pea  :  pe¬ 
duncles  many-flowered;  tendrils  two-leaved,  leaflets  ovate 
or  lanceolate  ;  internodes  membranaceous.  St  dks  feveral, 
thick,  climbing  by  means  of  tendrils  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  eight  feet,  or  even  higher  in  woods  :  thefe  die  to  the 
ground  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  rife  in  the  fpring  from 
the  fame  root.  Leaves  ltiff,  marked  with  three  or  five 
Itrong  ribs,  rolled  in  at  the  edge,  blunt  at  the  end,  but 
terminating  in  a  little  point  or  brittle  ;  they  are  always  in 
pairs,  and  on  a  winged  petiole  ;  at  the  bale  of  this  are> 
large  ftipules,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  head  of  a  halbert. 
Tendrils  multifid  or  branched.  Each  flower  has  an  awl- 
fhaped  bradte  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicel  ;  corolla  pale  pur- 
pliih  rofe-colour.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in 
hedges  and  woods.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  feventeenth  century  in  the  Carnbridgefhire 
woods  ;  and  it  (till  keeps  its  poft,  though  almoft  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  half  has  elapfed.  Johnfon  in  Gerard  fays,  that 
great  ftore  of  it  grows  in  Swainfcombe  wood  near  Green- 
hithe  in  Kent.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  June  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  It  is  a  fliowy  plant  for  fhrubberies,  wilder- 
nefs-quarters,  arbours,  and  trellis-work ;  but  too  large 
and  rampant  for  the  borders  of  the  common  flower-gar¬ 
den.  Bees  refort  much  to  it,  and  the  flowers  furniflt 
them  with  abundance  of  honey.  It  yields  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  both  of  green  fodder  and  feeds ;  but  in  what  degree 
the  former  might  be  agreeable  to  cattle,  and  the  latter  to 
pigeons  or  poultry,  mutt  be  feen  by  experience. 

21.  Lathyrus  heterophyllus :  peduncles  many-flowered; 
tendrils  two  and  four  leaved;  leaflets  lanceolate;  inter¬ 
nodes  membranaceous.  Stems  quadrangular,  winged, 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaflets  nerved,  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  L.  fylveflris,  and  longer  than  thole  of  L.  latifo¬ 
lius.  Native  of  Sweden,  Swifleriand,  France,  Silefia. 

a2.  Lathyrus  paluftris,  or  marfh  lathyrus:  peduncles 
many-flowered;  tendrils  many-leaved,;  ftipules  lanceolate. 
Flowers  three,  fometimes  to  fix  or  more,  pointing  one 
way,  in  erect  racemes ;  corolla  vivid  purplifh-blue,  o£ 
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great  beaut}'.  The  wings  of  the  ff cm  are  narrower  than 
in  fylvejlris.  The  figure  in  the  Flora  Danica  reprefents 
thirteen  flowers,  rather  red  than  blue.  Native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  moift  woods  and  paftures,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  not  common. 

23.  Lathyrus  pififormis,  or  Siberian  lathyrus:  pedun¬ 
cles  many-flowered  ;  tendrils  many-leaved  ;  ftipules  ovate, 
broader  than  the  leaflet.  Plant  growing  like  the  pea. 
Corolla  with  the  ftandnrd  and  wings  whitiflt  with  purple 
veins  (Miller  fays  blue) .  The  leaflets  are  convolute,  as 
in  Pifum  maritimum  and  Ochrus  ;  not  involute, as  in  mod 
of  the  Lathyri.  Native  of  Germany  and  Siberia ;  flowers  in 
June. 

.Lathyrns  Parifier.fis  of  Miller  is  different  from  all  the 
above.  It  belongs  to  the  firft  divifion,  having  one-flow¬ 
ered  peduncles.  He  deferibes  it  as  an  annual  plant,  with 
a  {lender  ftalk,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  compofed  of 
feveral  narrow  leaflets,  placed  alternately.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  upon  pretty  long  peduncles ;  they  are 
blue,  and  about  the  fl/.e  of  thofe  of  the  common  tare. 
From  his  fpecimens  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium,  which 
came  from  the  Paris  garden,  it  appears  that  the  leaflets 
are  often  in  two  pairs,  but  that  the  number  varies  exceed¬ 
ingly,  from  one  to  fix  or  feven.  Some  of  the  tendrils  are 
Ample,  others  branched.  The  Jfem  is  winged,  and  the 
rachis  of  the  leaves  remarkably  fo.  It  has  a  glaucous 
hue.  Miller  feems  to  have  confounded  it  with  our  L.  pa- 
luftris,  from  which  it  is  very  different. 

Of  Mr.  Miller’s  laft  Lathyrus  we  know  nothing.  He 
calls  it  L.  Americanus ;  it  is  one  of  Houftoun’s  plants 
found  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  belongs  to  the  fecond  divifion, 
having  two-fiovvered  peduncles.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  trailing  ftalk  a  foot  long;  a  fingle  kidney-fhaped 
leaf,  veined  beneath,  at  each  joint ;  flowers  frnall,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  ;  fucceeded  by  fliort  taper  pods,  in¬ 
cluding  three  or  four  frnall  roundifh  feeds.  Houftoun 
names  it  Niffblia  Americana  procumbens,  folio  rotunda,  fore 
luteo. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  may  all  be  propagated 
by  Cowing  their  feeds  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  but 
■thofe  which  are  fowed  in  autumn  fliould  have  a  light  foil 
and  a  warm  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  abide  the 
winter,  and  come  to  flower  early  the  following  l'pring, 
and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  July;  but  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring  fliould  have  an  open  expofure,  and  may 
be  planted  upon  almoft  any  foil,  if  not  too  wet,  for  they 
are  not  tender  plants,  nor  do  they  require  much  culture  : 
thefe  forts  fliould  all  of  them  be  fown  where  they  are  de- 
ifigned  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they  are 
tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  is  done  while  the  plants  are  young  ; 
fo  that,  where  they  are  fown  for  ornament,  there  fliould 
be  four  or  five  feeds  fown  in  a  frnall  patch,  in  different 
parts  of  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden;  and,  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from 
weeds;  but,  when  they  are  grown  two  or  three  inches 
high,  there  fliould  be  fome  flicks  put  down  by  them  to 
ifupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  or 
cn  whatever  plants  hand  near  them,  and  become  unfight- 
ly.  The  eleventh  fort,  with  the  varieties  of  it,  are  deferv- 
ing  of  room  in  every  good  garden  for  the  beauty  and 
odour  of  their  flowers;  and  the  fourteenth  fort  is  by  fome 
cultivated  for  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  but  there  are 
few  of  the  other  forts  worthy  of  room  in  gardens,  except 
fhe  twentieth  fort,  which,  if  it  be  planted  in  a  proper  iitu- 
ation,  and  rightly  trained,  will  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  feeds  of  L.  favitus  are  fown,  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  fodder  or  the  feed,  at  the  end  of  Auguft, 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  or  in  the  fpring;  in  flrong 
ground  ;  for  in  a  light  dry  foil  the  roots  are  very  weak, 
and  it  is  apt  to  he  delfroyed  by  fpring  frofts.  Its  pro¬ 
duce  is  abundant ;  and  the  culture,  not  being  expenfive, 
is  very  general  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 

The  gardeners,  who  raife  fweet  peafe  (L.  odoratus)  for 
the  London  markets,  fow  them  in  the  autumn  in  pots,  and 
fecqre  theta.  from  fevexe  weather  by  placing  them  in  hot- 
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bed  frames ;  by  which  means  they  can  bring  them  early 
to  market.  They  may  be  continued  in  flower  the  whole 
fummer  by  repeated  fbwings  in  the  fpring.  When  fown 
in  pots  they  muft  be  watered  frequently.  Tuberous  la¬ 
thy  rus  is  as  noxious  a  weed  to  the  hufbandman  as  finall 
bindweed,  (Convolvulus  arvenfis,)  and  equally  difficult  to 
extirpate.  The  tubers  of  the  root  are  in  high  efteem  in 
fome  countries  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  plant  is  ea- 
fily  propagated  either  by  thefe  or  the  feed.  With  us  the 
former  method  only  can  be  prabiifed.  It  thrives  befl  on 
light  ground.  See  Orobus  and  Vicia. 

LA'TIA,  in  mythology,  the  wife  of  Saturn. 

LATIA'LIS,  one  of  the  names  of  Jupiter. 

LATIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto:  five  miles  eaft  of  Oria. 

LATIAR',  a  feaft  or  ceremony,  inftituted  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  or  Latialis. 
Tarquin,  having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Lati- 
ans,  propofed,  for  perpetuating  it,  to  eredt  a  common  tem¬ 
ple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans,  Latins,  Hernici, 
Volfci,  &c.  fliould  affemble  themfelves  every  year,,  hold  a 
kind  of  fair,  exchange  merchandifes,  feafl,  facriiice,  and 
make  merry  together.  Such  was  the  inflitution  of  the 
Latiar.  The  founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this 
feafl ;  the  firft  conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  conclud¬ 
ing  the  peace  with  the  Latins;  a  third  was  added,  af¬ 
ter  the  people  wlio  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  ;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedi- 
tion  raifed  on  occalion  of  the  plebeians  alpiring  to  the 
confulate.  Thefe  four  days  w'ere  called  the  Latin  ferice ; 
and  all  things  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  ferite,  as  fealts, 
facrifices,  offerings.  See.  were  called  Latiares.  See  Ferine. 
Latinxe,  vol.  vii.  p.  325. 

LAT'IBLE,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lateo,  to  be  hid.]  A. 
hiding-place.  Cole. 

LAT'ICLAVE,  f.  [ laticlavium ,  Lat.]  In  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  was  an  honourable  diftinftion,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  the  lenators;  but  whether  it  was- 
a  particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament  upon 
it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  :  but  the  more  general  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple  iewed  upon 
the  fore-part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the  middle  of  the 
breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the  latus  clavus,  or  lati- 
clave,  which  appeared  like  the  heads  of  large  nails,  whence 
fome  think  it  derived  its  name.  The  fenators,  praetors, 
and  chief  magiftrates  of  colonies  and  municipal  cities,  had 
a  right  to  wear  it.  L'he  pratexta  was  always  worn  over 
it;  but,  when  the  praetor  pronounced  fentence  of  death, 
the  prsetexta  was  then  put  off,  and  the  laticlave  retained. 
The  laticlavium  differed  from  the  anguficlavium,  but  au¬ 
thors  do  not  agree  in  what  this  difference  confifted  ;  the 
rnoft  general  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  ftripes 
of  purple  were  narrower  in  the  angufticlave,  as  its  name 
imports. 

LAT'ICZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

LATIFO'LIOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  latus,  broad,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  broad  leaves;  broad  leaved. 

LATIL'LA  (Gaetano),  an  excellent  Neapolitan  com- 
pofer  of  the  laft  century,  much  efteemed  by  connoiffeurs, 
in  every  fpecies  of  vocal  mufic.  His  comic  operas  w'ere 
the  rnoft  fuccefsful  of  ail  burletta  compofitions,  till  the 
Buona  Figliuola  of  his  nephew  Piccini  came  out,  which 
furpaffed  all  preceding  comic  operas  fo  much,  that  no  other 
excited  any  curiofity  in  the  public,  till  Paefieilo’s  fuperior 
fertility  was  known  and  felt.  Latiila’s  comic  operas,  that 
were  performed  in  London,  from  1748  to  1753,  were  La 
Comedia  in  Comedia,  Orazio,  and  Don  Calafcine.  The 
melodies  were  new,  eafy,  and  pleafing;  the  humour  with¬ 
out  bulfoonery.  Latilla  finifhed  his  courfe  about  the  year 
1780,  at  Venice,  in  the  humble  ftation  of  deputy-or- 
ganift  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  He  was  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  man  on  other  fubjedfs  befides  his  own 
profeflion,  which,  however,  he  had  cultivated  in  all  its 
departments. 

LATTMER, 
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LAT'IMER,_/i  Ufed  by  fir  Edward  Coke  for  an  inter¬ 
preter.  2  lnjl.  515.  It  feems  that  the  word  is  miftaken, 
and  fhould  be  Ladner,  becaufe  heretofore  he  that  under- 
ftood  Latin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  language,  might  be  a  good  interpreter.  Camden 
agrees,  that  it  lignifies  a  Frenchman,  or  interpreter  ;  and  fays 
the  word  is  ufed  in  an  old  inquifition.  Britan,  foi.  598. 

It  may  be  derived  or  corrupted  from  the  Fr.  latinier,  q.  d. 
latiner.  Cowell. 

LAT'IMER  (Hugh),  an  excellent  Englilh  prelate  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  army  of  martyrs  who  introduced  the  reformation 
into  this  country,  was  the  fon  of  a  refpeftable  yeoman  at 
Thirkelfen,  or  Thurcafton,  in  Leicefterlhire,  where  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1470.  He  was  brought  up  with 
his  parents  in  his  younger  years;  and,  as  he  difeovered 
promifing  talents,  and  was  their  only  fon,  they  determined 
to  make  a  fcholar  of  him.  Accordingly,  after  being  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  elements  of  learning  in  country  fchools, 
■when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  they  fent  him  to 
Chrift’s-college,  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  himfelf 
clofely  to  his  ftudies  ;  acquitted  himfelf  with  reputation 
in  his  academical  exercifes  ;  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
The  divinity  which  he  had  ftudied  was  that  of  the  times. 
He  had  been  taught  to  read  the  feriptures  and  the  fchool- 
men  with  the  fame  reverence ;  to  hold  Thomas  a  Becket 
and  the  apoltles  in  equal  honour  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a 
zealous  papift.  In  common  with  the  reft  of  the  clergy, 
he  had  taken  the  alarm  at  the  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm, 
and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately  againft  the  refor¬ 
mers.  If  any  perfon,  fufpeCted  of  holding  their  tenets, 
read  leftures  in  the  fchools,  Latimer  was  fure  to  be  there, 
to  drive  out  the  fcholars;  and,  when  he  commenced  ba¬ 
chelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  oration  againft  Me- 
lanifthon,  whom  he  treated  with  great  feverity  for  what 
he  called  his  impious  innovations  in  religion.  In  lliort, 
his  zeal  was  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  univerfity, 
that  he  was  elected  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  proceflions ; 
an  employment  which  he  accepted  with  reverence,  and 
difeharged  with  great  folemnity. 

Our  good  divine  was  a  papift  from  convi&ion,  and  had 
a  mind  open  to  arguments  on  all  fides  of  the  queftion.  He 
fortunately  met  with  a  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney,  a  clergyman  of 
great  piety,  and  who,  by  the  perufal  of  Luther’s  works, 
had  become  a  fecret  favourer  of  the  reformation.  By  de¬ 
grees  heinfufed  into  the  mind  of  Latimer  all  thofe  doubts 
which  he  had  formerly  felt  refpefting  the  dilcordance  of 
popery  with  pure  Chriftianity.  Latimer  heard  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  friend,  and  was  prepared  at  firft  to  difpute 
the  ground  inch  by  inch.  At  length  he  found  the  ground 
on  which  he  ftood  abfolutely  untenable;  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  errors  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  But 
the  temper  of  the  fcholar  was  not  like  that  of  the  mafter; 
he  could  not  be  a  proteftant  in  fecret ;  he  muft  come  forth 
boldly,  and  declare  the  convictions  of  his  heart ;  he  had 
fought  truth  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and,  having,  as 
he  believed,  found  it,  was  determined  not  to  conceal  its 
beauty  from  his  friends  and  the  world.  He  became  an 
adtive  apoftle  in  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm ;  he  preached 
in  public,  he  exhorted  in  private,  and  every-where  en¬ 
forced  the  neceflity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  fu- 
perltitious  ceremonies  and  obfervances  inculcated  by  the 
Romifh  religion.  He  foon  became  obnoxious  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  clergy ;  but,  being  contented  to  go  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  he  continued  on  his  courfe 
with  more  ardour  in  proportion  to  the  outcry  made  againft 
him.  He  inveighed  againft  the  ceremonies  which  encum¬ 
bered  true  religion,  and  expofed  the  pride  and  ulurpation 
of  the  Romifh  hierarchy ;  but  what  he  molt  infilled  on 
was  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  feriptures  in  their 
native  tongue.  Dr.  Buckenham,  one  of  the  black  friars, 
was  felefted  to  anfwer,  from  the  pulpit,  the  arguments  of 
.Latimer;  he  performed  the  talk  with  great  pomp,  but  not 
4o  the  complete  fatisfadtion  even  of  his  own  party;  and 
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in  a  lliort  time  afterwards  the  whole  univerfity  met  to 
hear  what  the  reformer  had  to  fay  in  his  defence.  Mr. 
Latimer  at  firft  recapitulated  Dr.  Buckenham’s  arguments ; 
placed  them  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  and  gave  them  much 
greater  importance  than  the  friar  had  been  able  to  do;  he 
then  attacked  them  with  fo  much  force  of  reafoning,  and 
fuch  abundance  of  wit,  as  to  render  the  learned  doCtor 
truly  ridiculous  ;  he  next  appealed  to  his  hearers,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  refpedt  their  own  underftandings,  and  not  to 
fubmit  to  be  led  by  the  priefts,  who  had  ever  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  treat  the  people  at  large  with  contempt;  and  he 
concluded  with  ardently  hoping,  that  his  honeft  coun¬ 
trymen  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  ufe  of  the  ferip¬ 
tures,  till  they  lhowed  themfelves  to  be  as  abfurd  inter¬ 
preters  of  them  as  the  learned  friar.  Latimer,  by  this  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  by  an  anfwer  to  Venetus,  greatly  increafed  the 
credit  of  the  proteftant  party  at  Cambridge.  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  party,  and  to 
them  the  ftudents  looked  with  refpeff,  attachment,  and 
even  veneration.  The  heads  of  the  colleges,  and  the  fe- 
nior  members  of  the  univerfity,  were  alarmed,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  withftand  the  progreis  of  herefy.  Frequent  con¬ 
vocations  were  held,  and  the  ftribtelt  injunctions  were  laid 
on  all  the  tutors  to  be  watchful  of  the  opinions  of  their 
pupils  ;  but  thefe  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  the  bifiiop  of 
Ely  was  applied  to,  and  entreated  to  crulh,  by  his  autho¬ 
rity,  the  new  opinions.  The  prelate,  though  a  papift, 
was  not  a  friend  to  perfecution  ;  he  was  willing  to  judge 
for  himfelf ;  and,  though  he  went  to  Cambridge  and 
preached  againft  the  heretics,  yet  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
attend  himfelf  the  fermons  of  Latimer ;  and  with  much 
candour  declared,  that  the  reformer  was  the  belt  preacher 
he  had  ever  heard.  Latimer’s  enemies  next  appealed  to 
the  court,  and  tranfinitted  very  heavy  complaints  refpect- 
ing  the  increafe  of  herefy;  and  Wolfev,  contrary,  it  is 
thought,  to  his  own  inclination,  inllituted  a  court,  con- 
filling  of  hilltops  and  other  divines,  to  put  the  laws  in  ex¬ 
ecution  againft  herefy.  Bilney  and  Latimer  were  called 
to  anfwer  for  their  conduft  ;  and,  as  the  former  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  moft  guilty,  by  being  the  firft  promulgator 
of  the  new  doctrines,  his  examination  was  the  moft  fevere, 
and  he  was  pronounced  guilty  ;  but,  not  having  a  mind 
formed  for  the  fufferings  prepared  for  him,  he  recanted, 
and  after  fonte  ignominious  treatment  was  diftnilTed.  La¬ 
timer,  and  others  who  were  involved  in  the  charge,  were, 
by  the  management  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  dif- 
pofition  of  Tunftal  bilhop  of  London,  difmiffed  probably 
without  a  reproach  ;  the  cardinal  even  granted  Latiiner 
his  licence  to  preach  throughout  England. 

The  friends  of  our  reformers,  upon  their  return  to 
Cambridge,  received  them  with  open  arms.  But  Bilney, 
ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  recantation,  (hunned  the  fight 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  received  their  congratulations 
with  confufion  and  blufiies.  Reflection  on  what  he  had 
done  in  a  lliort  time  difturbed  his  reafon  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  clofely  attended,  to  prevent  horrid  effeCts 
from  his  defpair.  By  degrees,  his  palfion  gave  place  to  a 
profound  melancholy  ;  in  which  ftate  he  continued  about 
three  years,  reading  much,  avoiding  company,  and  ob= 
ferving  the  feverity  of  an  afcetic.  Having  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  his  death,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  broke  from  his  attachments  at  Cambridge,  and 
let-  out  for  Norfolk,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  When  lie 
arrived  there,  he  w'ent  about  the  country,  confeffmg  his 
guilt  in  abjuring  a  faith  in  which  he  was  now  determined 
to  die,  and  preaching  to  the  people  againft  popery  with 
the  utmoft  zeal  and  animation.  Being  apprehended,  by 
order  of  the  bilhop  of  Norwich,  he  was  committed  to  the 
county  gaol,  and  in  a  lliort  time  afterwards  executed  in 
that  city,  having  afforded  at  his  death  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  of  compofure,  fimmefs,  and  Chriftian  courage.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Latimer  began  to  exert  himfelf  more 
than  ever,  not  confining  his  labours  to  Cambridge,  but 
fometimes  preaching  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  once 
or  twice  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
3  Z  Windfor. 
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Windfor.  On  thefe  occafions  he  had  been  taken  notice 
of  by  Henry,  in  a  manner  more  than  ordinarily  gracious. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  tokens  of  royal  favour,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  a  very  bold  letter  to  his  majefty,  againft 
a  proclamation  which  the  clergy  had  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  publifh,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the  bible  in  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  religious  books,  which  were  printed  abroad 
by  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  His  letter,  which  is 
the  genuine  picture  of  an  honeft  fincere  heart,  was  chiefly 
defigned  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  bad  intention  of 
the  bifhops  in  procuring  the  proclamation.  But  the  po- 
pifh  party  had  then  fueh  influence,  that  this  letter  pro¬ 
duced  little  effect.  The  king,  however,  no  way  difpleafed, 
received  it  not  only  with  temper,  but  with  great  concie- 
fcenfion,  and  gracioufly  thanked  Mr.  Latimer  for  his  well- 
intended  advice.  For,  notwithftanding  his  many  vices, 
Henry  was  of  an  open  temper,  and  loved  opennefs  and 
flncerity  in  others  ;  and  Mr.  Latimer’s  plain  and  Ample 
manner  had  already  made  that  favourable  impreffion  upon 
him,  which  this  letter  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
ftrengthen. 

When  meafures  were  taking  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
king’s  fupremacy,  Mr.  Latimer  exerted  himfelf  greatly  in 
forwarding  his  majefty’s  defigns.  His  zeal  in  this  bufi- 
nefs  procured  for  him  the  prefentation  to  the  rectory  of 
Weftkinton,  in  Wiltfhire  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
monftrances  of  his  friends,  who  confidered  this  as  the  firft 
Itep  only  to  higher  dignities  in  the  church,  he  went  to 
relide  on  his  living.  His  preaching  rendered  him  very 
popular,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
Briftol  to  preach  on  Eafter  Sunday.  Public  notice  of  this 
appointment  had  been  given,  and  received  by  the  people 
with  great  joy  ;  but  an  order  was  f'uddenly  iffiied  by  the 
bifhop  of  Briftol,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach  there 
without  his  licence.  This  was  but  the  firft  inftance  of  op- 
pofition  which  the  clergy  in  that  neighbourhood  excited 
againft  him  ;  they  traduced  his  character,  and  inveighed 
againft  him  with  the  greateft  violence;  and  at  length  they 
drew  up  a  fet  of  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accufation, 
which  was  laid  before  Stokefley  bifhop  of  London,  w'ho 
immediately  cited  Latimer  to  appear  before  him.  To  this 
mandate  he  was  not  obedient  ;  but  on  a  citation  from  the 
archbifhop  he  inftantly  fubmitted.  Fie  fet  out  in  the 
midft  of  winter,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  grievoufly 
affiiffed  with  the  ftone  and  other  acute  diforders.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  found  the  court  fitting  ;  but,  inflead 
of  being  examined  as  to  any  particular  charges,  he  was 
ordered  to  fubferibe  a  paper  put  into  his  hand,  contain¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  doctrines  againft  which  he  had  been 
preaching.  This  he  pofitively  refuted  ;  and  he  was  dif- 
rnifled  for  the  prefent,  with  an  exhortation  to  reflect  upon 
his  conduct,  and  fubmit.  Frequently  was  he  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  and  as  frequently  he  rejected  the  propofal. 
At  length  he  remonftrated  againlt  their  ill-treatment,  and 
was  probably  refeued  by  the  interpofition  of  the  king. 

In  1534.  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  offered  the  bifliop- 
ric  of  Worcefter,  which  he  accepted,  and  difeharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  zeal,  piety,  and  diligence.  In 
3536,  he  was  called  on  to  attend  the  parliament  and  con¬ 
vocation  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  feflion  would  bring 
with  it  many  important  advantages  for  the  proteftant 
caufe.  The  convocation  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  La¬ 
tin  difeourfe  from  Latimer,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  office  on  account  of  his  great  talents,  and  becaufe  it 
was  known  that  no  other  perlon  could  fo  ably  expofe  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy  as  himfelf,  and  thus  lead  them 
to  an  aflive  difeharge  of  tlieir  duty.  In  a  fhort  time  af¬ 
ter  this,  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  publilhed, 
and  recommended  by  authority  to  a  general  perufal. 
During  the  fitting  of  the  convocation,  an  animated  but 
nnfuccefsfui  attempt,  was  made  to  ftigmatize  archbifhop 
Cranmer  and  bifhop  Latimer,  by  fonie  public  cenfure. 
As  foon  as  the  convocation  broke  up,  the  bifhop  repaired 
To  his  diocele  3  he  had  no  tafte  for  ftate-affairs,  and  he  had 
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a  mind  ill  adapted  to  the  manners  of  a  court.  It  was  the 
cuflom  at  that  period  for  the  bifhops,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  every  new  year,  to  make  prefents  to  the  fovereign, 
and  many  of  them  were  very  liberal  in  their  donations; 
but  Latimer,  on  this  occafion,  prefented,  inftead  of  a  purfe 
of  gold,  a  New  Teffament,  with  a  leaf  ..doubled  down  o®. 
this  paffage,  “Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.” 

Attempts  were  frequently  made  to  ruin  the  bifhop,  but: 
hitherto  they  were  unfuccefsful ;  and  he  continued  in  fa¬ 
vour  wdth  the  king.  After  the  pafiing  of  the  bloody  (ta- 
tute,  or  the  adl  of  the  fix  articles,  the  bifhop  protefted 
againft  it  by  his  conduft;  lie  refigned  his  bifhopric,  and 
retired  into  the  country.  Here  he  intended  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  days  ;  but  an  accident,  which  befel  him, 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  obliged  him  to  come  to  London  for 
furgical  afiiftance.  His  arrival  was  foon  known  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and  the  fpies  of  the  bloody-minded  Gardiner 
watched  him  in  every  place.  At  length  they  obtained, 
or  made,  matter  for  accufation ;  he  was  charged  with 
fpeaking  againft  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles,  and  was, 
without  hefitation,  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
fuffered  a  cruel  imprifonment  during  the  remainder  of 
king  Henry’s  reign.  On  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  La¬ 
timer,  and  all  the  others  who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the 
fame  caufe,  were  fet  at  liberty.  He  might  have  been  re- 
inftated  in  his  bifliopric;  but  he  preferred  a  more  private 
life,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cranmer,  and  took  up 
his  refidence  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  employment 
was  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  to  procure  redrefs  for  the 
injuries,  of  poor  people.  No  man  was  fo  well  qualified  for 
an  office  of  this  kind  ;  and  he  continued  in  it  during  two 
years,  interfering  very  little  with  public  tranfaftions.  It 
was,  however,  known  that  he  affifted  the  archbifhop  in 
compofing  the  Homilies  which  were  publifbed  by  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward’s  reign,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  fupply  the  want  of  preaching,  which  was  now  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Being  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  preachers 
of  the  age,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  fermons 
before  the  king,  during  the  firft  three  years  of  his  reign. 
After  this  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  made  ufe  of 
his  majefty’s  licence,  as  a  general  preacher,  in  thofe  parts 
where  he  thought  his  labours  might  be  moft  ferviceable. 
He  continued  in  this  practice  till  popery  was  re-eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  he  was  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  council  in  London.  He  immediately 
obeyed;  and,  as  he  pafled  through  Smithfield,  the  fcene 
of  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  exercifed  upon  thofe  who  had 
been  denominated  heretics,  he  faid,very  cheerfully,  to  his 
attendants,  “This  place  has  long  groaned  for  me.”  The 
next  day  he  appeared  before  the  council,  who,  after  load¬ 
ing  him  with  many  reproaches,  committed  him  to  the 
Tower.  His  imprifonment  was  rendered  uncommonly 
fevere  ;  but  he  endured  every  evil  with  refignation,  and 
true  Chriftian  humility.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
fevere,  but  no  fire  was  allowed  him  ;  which  led  him  to 
tell  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  that,  however  his  ene¬ 
mies  might  expeft  he  fliould  be  burned,  unlefs  he  was 
permitted  to  have  a  fire  this  frofty  weather,  he  fliould  be 
firft  ftarved  to  death  with  cold.  About  this  time  archbi¬ 
fhop  Cranmer  and  bifhop  Ridley  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  which  became  fo  crowded  with  prifoners,  that  the 
three  prelates  were  confined  in  the  fame  room,  a  circum- 
ftance  which,  no  doubt,  they  greatly  enjoyed.  The  plea- 
fure,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  duration;  they  were  hur¬ 
ried  to  Oxford  under  the  pretence  of  a  public  deputation 
to  be  held  there  by  the  moft  eminent  divines  on  both  fides. 
At  this  place  they  were  moft  clofely  confined  in  the  com¬ 
mon  prilon,  and  deprived  of  every  comfort,  and  of  almoffc 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  hence  they  readily  inferred  wha.C 
kind  of  deputation  would  be  allowed  them.  They  fully 
expefled  that  the  argument  of  power  w\as  the  only  one 
that  would  he  reforted  to,  and,  having  made  up  their  minds 
to  this,  Latimer  laid  he  fhould  give  them  very  little  trou¬ 
ble  ;  “  I  fhall,”  faid  he,  “  offer  them  a  plain  account  e,f 
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my  faith,  and  fay  but  little  more ;  for  I  know  that  any 
thing  more  will  be  to  no  purpofe.  They  talk  of  free  de¬ 
putation  ;  but  I  am  allured,  their  grand  argument  will  be, 
as  it  was  that  of  their  forefathers.  We  have  a  law ,  and  by 
our  law  ye  ought  to  die."  When  he  was  brought  into  court, 
lie  had  a  cap  on  his  head  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  fpedlacles  hanging  at  his  bread:,  a  New  Tellament  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  and  a  Half  in  his  hand.  He  was  exhaufted 
in  prelling  through  the  crowd,  and  was  permitted  to  fit 
down;  after  a  fufficient  paufe,  he  was  told  he  mull:  dif- 
pute  upon  the  articles  brought  againlt  him  ;  he  declared 
lie  was  unable,  through  age,  to  do  any  fuch  thing:  “  I 
am  not  able  to  debate,  faid  the  venerable  old  man  ;  “  I  will 
avow'  my  faith,  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  pleafe.”  He 
was  next  enfnared,  by  the  artful  conduit  of  his  accufer,  to 
make  concellions  which  were  againlt  him  ;  and  upon  this 
the  prolocutor  arofe,  and  exclaimed  to  the  populace, 
“  Here  you  fee  the  weaknefs  of  herefy  againlt  the  truth ; 
here  is  a  man,  who,  adhering  to  his  errors,  hath  given  up 
thegofpel,  and  rejected  the  fathers.”  The  good  old  man 
made  no  reply,  but,  wrapping  his  gown  about  him,  and 
taking  his  New  Teltament  and  his  ltaff,  walked  out  with 
the  greateit  compofure.  On  the  following  Friday  he  was 
again  brought  into  court,  was  firlt  excommunicated,  and 
then  condemned  to  death.  As  foon  as  the  lentence  was 
read,  Latimer,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed, 
“  I  thank  God  moil  heartily,  that  he  hath  prolonged  my 
life  to  this  end.” 

No  fteps  were  taken  towards  putting  the  fentence  againlt 
the  prelates  into  execution  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ; 
but,  in  1555,  new  laws  in  fupport  or  the  Romilh  religion 
having  been  enafted,  a  commilfion  was  granted  by  cardi¬ 
nal  Pole,  the  pope’s  legate  in  England,  to  the  bilhops  of 
Lincoln,  Gloucelter,  and  Briftol,  empowering  them  to  try 
bilhops  Latimer  and  Ridley  for  herefy.  The  prelates  were 
ordered  before  the  commiffioners ;  and,  when  Ridley  had 
been  examined,  bilhop  Latimer  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
whom  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  addrelfed,  in  an  eloquent 
and  very  pathetic  fpeech,  earneltly  exhorting  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  mercy  that  was  offered,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  good  bilhop  was  too 
firmly  fixed  in  his  opinions  to  give  them  up  through  mo¬ 
tives  of  timidity,  and  the  defire  of  prolonging  his  life. 
He  was,  however,  remanded,  and  on  the  next  day  judg¬ 
ment  was  palled  on  him  and  Ridley.  Their  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  16th  of  October,  and  the  place  chofen 
was  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  near  Baliol  college.  Leif  the 
bloody  fcene  fhould  excite  a  tumult,  the  military  were  or¬ 
dered  to  attend  the  place  of  execution.  On  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  perfons 
of  diilinftion,  rqiaired  to  the  fpot  which  was  to  witnefs 
the  fufferings  of  thele  worthy  men  ;  the  prifoners,  at  the 
fixed  hour,  were  fent  for  ;  and  the  concern  of  the  fpedta- 
tors,  which  was  apparent  in  every  countenance,  excepting 
in  thofe  who  were  aftors  in  the  fcene,  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  Itriking  contrail  of  their  appearance.  Rid¬ 
ley  was  drelfed  in  his  epifcopal  habit,  fhowing  what  they 
had  formerly  been  ;  and  bilhop  Latimer  wore  his  prifon- 
attire,  by  which  he  exhibited  the  condition  to  which  they 
were  now  reduced.  Having  heard  a  fennon  by  a  popifh 
doctor,  in  which  they  were  treated  with  great  inhuma¬ 
nity,  they  prepared  for  their  laft  trial,  and  were  thained 
to  the  llake.  The  fire  was  fpeedily  kindled ;  and  at  the 
fight  of  the  flames  Latimer  exclaimed,  “  Be  of  good  cheer, 
mailer  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ;  we  fnall  this  day  light 
fuch  a  candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trult  lhall 
never  be  put  out.”  lie  then  recommended  his  foul  to  God, 
and  a  few  minutes  put  an  end  to  the  fufferings  of  thele  no¬ 
ble  martyrs. 

Such  was  the  glorious  and  triumphant  end  of  Hugh 
Latimer,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  and  who  exhibited  the  moll  aftonilhing 
firmnefs  and  compofure  in  the  feveral  trials  to  which  he 
was  expofed.  Fie  Was  not  learned  in  the  ulual  fenfe  of 
the-  word3  for  he  cultivated  only  ufeful  learning  5.  and  ha 
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lived  rather  what  the  world  calls  a  good  than  a  great  man. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher,  but  his  fermons  that  are 
extant  are  not  patterns  of  good  compolition  ;  his  manner 
of  preaching  was  aifedting,  as  he  fpoke  from  the  heart,’ 
and  made  deep  and  Jailing  impreflions  on  his  auditors. 
He  dilplayed  at  all  times  a  noble  and  apollolic  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  No  one  had  a  higher  fenfe  of 
what  became  his  office,  or  was  lefs  influenced  by  any 
finifter  motive ;  and  none  ever  reproved  vice  with  more 
freedom,  without  any  regard  to  the  rank  of  his  hearers. 
A  collection  of  his  lermons  was  publilhed  in  1570,  by 
Augullus  Bernhere,  a  Swifs,  (who  calls  the  bilhop  his 
mailer,)  and  dedicated  by  him  to  Catharine  duchefs  of 
Suffolk.  It  confills  of  forty  lermons,  and  has  fince  been 
frequently  reprinted.  Several  of  his  letters  are  preferved 
in  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments;  among  which  is  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  one  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1530,  for  reftoring 
the  free  liberty  of  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  Injunc¬ 
tions  given  by  him  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary 
Houfe  in  Worceller,  during  his  firlt  vifitation  in  1537, are 
alfo  inferted  in  the  collection  of  records,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  volume  of  Burnet’s  Hillory  of  the  Reformation. 
Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimer. 

LAT'IMERS,  is  a  hamlet,  with  a  chapel  of  eafe,  to  Che- 
fham  ;  it  received  its  name  from  its  ancient  lords.  In  this 
hamlet  lived  fir  Edwin  Sands,  whofe  daughter,  having 
four  fons  and  nine  daughters  by  her  hulband  fir  Thomas 
Temple,  anceltor  of  the  prefent  earl  Temple,  lived  to  fee 
feven  hundred  delcended  from  her,  and  died  in  1656. 
The  ancient  feat  of  the  Cavendiih  family  was  here  ;  which 
feat  and  park  are  now  the  property  of  lord  George  Cavendiih. 

LAT'IN,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans.  See 
the  article  Language,  p.  181.  In  law-proceedings,  three 
forts  of  Latin  are  noticed.  1.  Good  Latin,  allowed  by 
grammarians-  and  lawyers.  2.  Falfe  or  incongruous  La¬ 
tin,  which  in  times  pall  would  abate  original  writs ;  though 
not  make  void  any  judicial  writ,  declaration,  or  plea,  &c. 
3.  Words  of  art,  known  only  to  the  (ages  of  the  law,  and 
not  to  grammarians,  called  Lawyers'  Latin.  1  Lil.  Abr.  146. 
147.  Stat.  36  Edw.  III.  c.  15,  directed  all  pleas,  & c.  to 
be  debated  in  Englilh  and  recorded  in  Latin  ;  but  now, 
by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  the  records  and 
proceedings  are  to  be  in  Englilh.  Formerly  the  ufe  of  a 
word  not  Latin  at  all,  or  not  lo  in  the  fenfe  in  which  ufed, 
might  in  many  cafes  be  helped  by  an  Angltce ;  though, 
where  there  was  a  proper  Latin  word  for  the  thing  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  exprefled,  nothing  could  help  an  improper  one. 
And,  when  there  was  no  Latin  for  a  thing,  words  made 
which  had  l'ome  countenance  of  Latin,  were  allowed' 
good, as  velvetum,  anglice  velvet,  &c.  soRep.  133.  Another 
maxim  of  law  is,  that  mala  grammatica  non  vitiat  chartam  ; 
neither  falfe  Englilh  nor  bad  Latin  will  deltroy  a  deed. 
Co.  Litt.  233.  Which  perhaps  a  claliical  critic  may  think 
to  be  no  unnecelfary  caution. 

LATTN,  adj.  Written  or  fpoken  in  the  language  of 
the  old  Romans. — Augullus  himfelf  could  not  make  a 
new  Latin  word.  Locke. 

LAT'IN,/.  An  exercife  praflifed  by  fchool-boys,  who 
turn  Englilh  into  Latin. — In  learning  farther  Iris  lyntaxis, 
lie  lhall  not  ufe  the  common  order  in  fchools  for  making 
of  Latins.  Afcham.—  [The  adjective,  by  elliplis,  for]  The- 
Latin  language. — If  you  attend  to  the  thoughts  and  images 
in  French  and  Englilh  poetry,  they  will.be  of  ufe  to  you, 
when  you  com  pole  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Chejlerjield. 

Of  fuch  deep  learning  little  had  he  need, 

Ne  yet  of  Latin ,  ne  of  Greek.  Sperfer's  llnbberd. 

LATINA'RIUS,  f.  An  interpreter  of  Latin.  See  La¬ 
timer. 

LATI'NI  (Brunetto),  an  early  reviver  cf  literature  in 
Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  employed,  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  by  the 
Guelphs  in  Florence,  as  ambaffador  to  Alphonlo  king  of- 
Caitile,.  with  the  view  of  obtaining  aid.  againll  Manfred 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  J3y  the  prevalence  of  the  ».p~- 
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polite  party  lie  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  retired 
to  France.  At  Paris  he  opened  a  fchool  of  philofophy, 
and  wrote  feveral  books.  We  find  him  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try  in  1284,  and  aCling  as  fyndic  at  Florence.  He  died 
in  1294.  The  molt  celebrated  of  his  works  was  his  Te- 
foro,  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  in  hiltory,  phi- 
lofophy,  rhetoric,  and  morals.  He  tran dated  into  the 
Italian  language  part  of  the  firft  book  of  Cicero  de  Inven- 
tione ;  and  he  was  author  of  a  moral  work  in  verfe,  enti¬ 
tled  II  Tcforetto.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  profound  rheto¬ 
rician  and  philofopher ;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fil'd: 
who  began  to  polilh  the  language,  and  refine  the  under- 
ftanding,  of  his  countrymen.  Though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  public  inflruclor  at  Florence,  he  probably 
gave  private  affifiance  in  the  ftudies  of  his  friends  ;  and  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  been,  in  fome  meafure,  the  tutor 
of  Dante.  7 'irabojchi. 

LATI'NI  (Latino),  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Vi¬ 
terbo  in  1513.  He  ftudied  feveral  years  at  Sienna,  with  a 
view  to  jurifprudence,  which  an  ill  date  of  health  obliged 
him  to  relinquilh.  He  then  affumed  the  ecclefiaftical  ha¬ 
bit,  went  to  Rome,  and  became  librarian  to  cardinal  Ro- 
dolpho  Pio,  who,  dying  in  1 564,  left.  Latini  the  bequeft  of 
his  copious  library.  He  was  employed  in  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Decretal  of  Gratian,  firfl  undertaken  by  defire 
of  pope  Pius  IV.  and  publilhed  under  Gregory  XIII.  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  many  of  the  molt  learned  eccle- 
liadics  of  the  Roman  court.  He  died  in  1593,  and  be¬ 
queathed  all  his  books  to  the  chapter  of  Viterbo.  He  was 
highly  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  induftry,  though 
his  modefly  did  not  permit  him  to  publifli  any  tiling  dur¬ 
ing  his  life-time.  After  his  deceafe  there  appeared  two 
volumes  of  his  “Latin  Letters,  Poems,  and  other  fmall 
Pieces,”  He  communicated  many  emendations  of  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  edition  of  that  father  publilhed  by  Pame- 
lius.  His  manufcript  annotations  on  the  fathers,  and  on 
other  authors,  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  et  Profana,  printed  at  Rome  in  1667.  Moreri. 

LATI'NI,  the  Latins,  in  ancient  geography,  compre¬ 
hended  in  general  all  the  people  of  Latium,  and  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  who  inhabited  the  territory  along  the  Tiber 
from  Rome  to  the  fea.  They  were  formed,  it  is  faid,  by 
the  union  of  the  Aborigines,  or  of  people  whofe  origin 
was  not  known  ;  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  had  migrated  from 
Theflaly;  and  of  the  Arcadians,  brought  thither  by  Evan- 
der  fixty  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 

LATI'NI  FE'RIiE.  See  Feri.«  Latini,  vol.  vii. 

LAT'INISM,  f.  A  Latin  idiom;  a  mode  of  fpeech  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Latin. — Milton  has  made  life  of  frequent 
tranfpofitions,  Latinifms,  antiquated  words  and  phrafes, 
that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 
sxpreffions.  Addifon. 

LAT'INIST,  f.  One  ficilled  in  Latin. — Oldham  was 
coniidered  as  a  good  Latinijl.  Oldham's  Life. 

LATIN'ITY,  f.  Purity  of  Latin  (tyle ;  the  Latin 
tongue. — If  Shakefpeare  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with 
cafe,  nothing  in  Latinity  could  be  hard  to  him.  Dennis. 

To  LATINIZE,  v.  a,  To  ufe  words  or  phrafes  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Latin. — He  ufes  coarfe  and  vulgar  words, 
or  terms  and  phrafes  that  are  latinized ,  fcholaftic,  and  hard 
to  be  underftood.  Watts. 

LAT'INIZING,  f.  The  act  of  ufing  Latin  idioms. 

LA'TION,  f.  A  philofophical  term;  local  motion;  the 
tranllation  of  a  natural  body  from  one  place  to  another  in 
a  right  line. 

LATIROS'TROUS,  adj.  [latus  and  rojlrum,  Lat.] 
Broad- beaked. — In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure 
of  their  he.ads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  fome  diftance  ;  in 
latirofirous  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  are  more  laterally 
feated.  Brown. 

LA'TISH,  adj.  Somewhat  late. 

LAT'ITANCY,yi  [from  latitans,  Lat.]  Delitefcence ; 
the  flate  of  lying  hid. — In  vipers  the  has  abridged  their 
malignity  by  their  feceflion  or  latitancy.  Brown's  Vulgar 
irrors. 
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LAT'ITANT,  adj.  Delitefcent;  concealed;  lying  hid. 
—•Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the  year, 
containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidity,  do  long 
fubfift  without  nutrition.  Brown. 

LAT'ITAT,  f.  A  writ  whereby  all  men  are  originally 
called  to  anfwer  in  perfonal  aCtions  in  the  King’s  Bench; 
having  its  name  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  defendant 
doth  lurk  and  lie  hid,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex  to  be  taken  by  bill,  but  is  gone  into  fome 
other  county,  to  the  flieriff  of  which  this  writ  is  directed, 
to  apprehend  him  there.  F.N.B.  78.  Terms  de  Ley. 

The  origin  of  it  is  this :  In  ancient  time,  while  the 
King’s  Bench  was  moveable,  when  any  man  was  fued,  a 
writ  was  fent  forth  to  the  flieriff  of  Middlefex,  or  any 
other  county  where  the  court  was  refident,  called  a  Bill 
of  Middlefex,  to  take  him  ;  and,  if  the  flieriff  returned 
Non  efi  inventus,  then  a  fecond  writ  was  fued  out,  reciting, 
that  it  was  teflijied  that  the  defendant  lurked  and  lay  hid  in 
another  county,  and  thereby  the  flieriff  of  that  county 
was  commanded  to  attach  the  party  in  any  other  place, 
where  he  might  be  found  ;  and,  when  the  tribunal  of  the 
King’s  Bench  came  to  be  fettled  at  Weftminfter,  the  fame 
courfe  was  obferved  for  a  long  time ;  but  afterwards,  by 
the  contrivance  of  clerks,  it  was  deviled  to  put  both  thefe 
writs  into  one,  and  fo  attach  the  defendant  upon  a  fiction 
that  he  was  not  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  but  lurking 
elfewhere  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  flieriff  of  the  county  where  he  was  fufpe&ed  to  be, 
and  lie  hid. 

It  is  called  a  tejlatum  writ,  from  the  words  “  Tefiatum 
ejl,  It  is  teftified,”  ilfuing  out  of  the  K.B.  grounded  upon 
a  bill  of  Middlefex,  fuppofed  to  be  fued  out  before,  and 
returned  Non  efi  inventus ;  and  is  in  nature  of  the  original 
writ  Claufum  fregit,  on  which  the  practice  is  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  a  Lil.  Abr.  147.  A  latitat  cannot  iffue  into 
the  county  of  Middlefex,  except  the  court  remove  out  of 
Middlefex  into  another  county;  for,  in  the  county  where 
the  court  of  K.B.  is,  the  proceis  mud  be  by  bill,  and  out 
of  the  county  by  latitat,  2  Lil.  Abr.  147. 

If  the  writ  of  latitat  is  iffued  during  the  vacation,  it 
muff  be  as  of  the  lad  day  of  the  term  preceding.  A  procefs 
or  note  is  to  be  made  of  it  on  paper  for  the  officer  by  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  together  with  a  memorandum  or  mi¬ 
nute  of  his  warrant  duly  ftamped,  purfuant  to  flat.  25 
Geo.  III.  c.  80.  §  13.  The  latitat,  being  filled  up,  is  to 
be  carried  with  the  note  to  the  King’s  Bench  Office,  and 
there  the  writ  is  figned  ;  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  the 
Seal-office,  where  it  is  fealed.  If  it  is  intended  to  hold 
the  defendant  to  bail,  an  affidavit  of  the  debt  rmift  be 
made,  an  ac-etiam  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  writ, 
the  fum  fworn  to  indorfed  on  the  back  previous  to  the 
figning  and  fealing  of  the  writ;  after  which  a  warrant  is 
to  be  procured  from  the  flieriff  of  the  county  to  execute 
the  writ.  See  the  article  Arrest. 

It  w'as  formerly  holden  that  a  writ  of  latitat  did  not  run 
into  Wales ;  but  the  contrary  has  fince  been  determined, 
and  is  now  the  common  practice.  For  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  and  explanatory  of  this  fubjeft,  fee  the  article 
Process. 

To  LAT'ITATE,  v.  n.  To  lurk  in  concealment ;  to 
lie  hid.  Bailey. 

LATITA'TION,/  The  flate  of  lying  concealed. 

LAT'ITUDE,  f.  [latitude,  Fr.  latitudo,  Lat.]  Breadth; 
width  ;  in  bodies  of  unequal  dimenfions,  the  fhorteraxis ;  in 
equal  bodies,  the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left. — Whether 
the  exaCt  quadrat,  or  the  long  fquare,  be  the  better,  I  find 
not  well  determined  ;  though  I  muft  prefer  the  latter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third 
part.  Wotton. — Room ;  fpace  ;  extent. — There  is  a  difference 
of  degrees  in  men’s  underltandings,  to  fo  great  a  latitude , 
that  one  may  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between 
fome  men  and  others  than  between  fome  men  and  beafts. 
Locke. — The  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reckoned  from 
the  equator  to  either  pole  :  oppofed  to  longitude.  See  the 
articles  Astronomy  and  Geography.— -We  found  our- 
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(elves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  two  minutes  fouth. 
Swift. — A  particular  degree,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

■ — Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the 
fun  here  rifes  later  and  fets  fooner  than  it  does  to  other 
places  of  the  fame  latitude.  Addifcm. — Unreftrained  accep¬ 
tation  ;  licentious  or  lax  interpretation. — In  fuch  latitudes 
of  fenfe,  many  that  love  me  and  the  church  well  may 
have  taken  the  covenant.  King  Charles. — Freedom  from 
fettled  rules  ;  laxity. — In  human  aftions  there  are  no  de¬ 
grees  and  precife  natural  limits  defcribed,  but  a  latitude  is 
indulged,  Taylor. — Extent  5  dift'ufion. —  Albertus  biuiop 
of  Ratifbon,  for  his  great  learning,  and  latitude  of  know¬ 
ledge,  firnamed.  Magnus,  beftdes  divinity,  hath  written 
many  t rafts  in  philolophy.  Brown. — I  pretend  not  to  treat 
of  them  in  their  full  latitude ;  it  fuffices  to  (hew  how  the 
mind  receives  them,  from  fenfation  and  refleftion.  Locke. 

LATITUDINA'Rl  AN,  adj.  [ laliludinaire ,  Fr.  lalitudi- 
narius,  low  Lat.]  Not  retrained  ;  not  confined;  thinking 
or  afting  at  large. — Latitudinarian  love  v\  ill  be  expenfive, 
and  therefore  I  will  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by 
it.  Collier  on  Kindncjs. 

LATITUDINA'Rl  AN,  f.  One  who  departs  from  or¬ 
thodoxy. — ’Tis  to  them  doubtlefs  that  we  owe  the  oppro- 
brioufnefs  and  abufe  of  thofe  naturally  lionelf  appellations 
of  free-livers,  free-thinkers,  latitudinarians.  Shaftejlury, 

LA'TIUM,  a  country  of  Italy  near  the  river  Tiber. 
It  was  originally  very  circumfcribed,  extending  only  from 
the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  but  afterwards  it  comprehended  the 
territories  of  the  Volfci,  iEqui,  Hernici,  Aufones,  Um- 
bri,  and  Rutuli.  The  firlt  inhabitants  were  called  Abori¬ 
gines,  and  received  the  name  of  Latini  from  Latinus  their 
king.  According  to  others  the  word  is  derived  from  la- 
teo ,  to  conceal,  becaufe  Saturn  concealed  himfelf  there 
when  flying  the  refentment  of  his  fan  Jupiter.  Lauren- 
tum  was'  thh  capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Lati¬ 
nos;  Lavinium  under  AEneas,  and  Alba  under  Afcanius. 
Tire  Latins,  though  originally  known  only  among  their 
neighbours,  loon  rofe  in  confequence  when  Romulus  had 
founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country. 

LAT'MUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
or  on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En¬ 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamoured  : 
hence  called  Latmius  Heros,  and  Latmius  Venator.  In  the 
mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymion  dwelt.  See 
Endymion,  vol.  vi. 

LAT'MUS,  originally  a  village  in  Afla,  in  Cilicia,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  lame  name,  which  afterwards 
became  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ifauria.  The  river  had  its 
fource  in  Mount  Latmus,,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
LatmicGulf,  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  The  LatmicGulf 
was  a  gulf  of  Ionia,  which  commenced  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  Latmus  and  Grius,  and  extended  from  thence  to¬ 
wards  the  north -well,  communicating  with  another  gulf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander. — Alio,  a  fmall  ifland  fitu- 
ated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Latrnic  Gulf,  near  to  and 
vveft-north-weft  of  Heraclea. 

LATO'BIUS,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Corinthians. 

LATOBRI'GI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul. 

LATO'AN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat..  7.  16.  N.  Ion.  117. 
zi.  E. 

LATO'IS,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Latona. 

LATO'MI A,  f.  [from  the  Greek  hxs,  a  (tone,  and  rc^vu, 
to  cut  ]  A  (tone  quarry.  The  places  whenGe  (tones 
had  been  dug  having  been  made  ufe  of  fometimes  as  dun¬ 
geons,  jails,  or  priions  for  Criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  name  for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place  of  con¬ 
finement  of  this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum;  and 
another  at  Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Verres  had  flint 
up  Roman  citizens.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  by 
Dionyfius;  and  now  converted  into  a  fubterraneons  gar¬ 
den  filled  with  numerous  flirubs,  flourifliing  in  luxuriant 
i’ariety. 
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LAT'OMIST,  f.  A  mafon  ;  a  ftonecutter. 

LATO'MUS  (James),  a  celebrated  catholic  confrover- 
flal  divine  in  the  lixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  C3in- 
bron,  a  fmall  town  in  Hainault.  He  became  a  doftor  and 
profeflbrof  divinity  in  the  university  of  Louvain  ;  obtained 
a  canonry  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city;  and  is  clafled  by  the 
catholics  among  the  ableft  opponents  of  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers,  againll  whom  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  writings  from  the  year  1519  to  1544.,  which  was  the 
year  of  his  death.  He  al(o  wrote  “A  Dialogue  concern¬ 
ing  the  Three  Languages,  or  the  Study  of  Theology  ;”  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  defend  fcholaftic  divinity,  and, 
without  naming  Erafmus,  to  refute  many  things  in  his 
treatife  on  the  1’cudy  of  divinity.  That  great  writer  was 
not  flow  in  replying  to  Latomus,  and  in  defending  the 
advice  given  by  him  to  theological  ftudents,  to  apply  to 
the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  and  profane  fciences,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  divinity,  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  the  anci¬ 
ent  fathers.  This  reply  our  author  endeavoured  to  ref  ute 
in  an  “Apology.”  All  his  works  were  collected  together, 
and  publilhed  in  1550,  in  folio.  Moreri. 

LATO'NA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe 
hiftory  is  very  obfcure.  Heliod  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  the  Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe  bis  filler;  but  Homer  calls 
her  the  daughte'r  of  Saturn.  She  was  admired  for  her 
beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which  file  granted 
to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  hufband’s  amours, 
made  Latona  the  obje6t  of  her  vengeance,  and  fent  the 
ferpent  Python  to  difturb  her  peace  and  perfecute  her. 
Latona  wandered  from  place  to  place  during  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  continually  alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was 
driven  from  heaven  ;  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  re- 
fufed  to  give  her  a  place  where  (he  might  reft  and  bring 
forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  compaflion,  (truck  with  his 
trident  and  made  immoveable  the  ifland  of  Delos,  which 
before  wandered  in  the  AEgean  Sea,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  thefurface.  Latona,  changed 
into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to  Delos ;  where  (lie  refumed  her 
original  ftiape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
againft  a  palm-tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  (hort 
duration  :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her  fatigue 
compelled  her  to  (top,  (he  was  infulted  and  ridiculed  by 
the  peafants,  of  whom  (lie  aflced  for  water  while  they  were 
weeding  a  marfli.  Their  refufal  and  infolence  provoked 
her,  and  (lie  entreated  Jupiter  to  punifli  their  barbarity  : 
they  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted 
by  Niobe;  who  beaded  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  tho 
piety  of  her  neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft, 
Latona,  though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refentment 
of  Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worfliip  was  generally  efta- 
b! ifhed  where  her  children  Received  adoration  ;  particu¬ 
larly  at  Argos,  Delos,  See.  where  (lie  had  temples.  She 
had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  deci- 
five  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Venus,  and  Diana, 
were  the  three  goddefles  molt  in  veneration  among  the 
Roman  women. 

LATO'NA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  upon  the  Nile,  which 
was  the  capital  of  a  nome  called  the  Nomos  Latopolites. 
Ptolemy. 

LATOO',  apafs  acrofs  the  mountains  of  Bengal,  in  the 
circar  of  Palamow. 

LATOP'OLIS.  See  the  article  Ecjypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  352. 

LATOPOLITES  NO'MOS,  a  diftrift  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  of  which  was  dedicated  to  JAtona,  and  fituated  oh 
the  left  of  the  Nile.  This  nome  is  mentioned  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

LATOPOLITES  NO'MOS,  or  Hermonthites  No¬ 
mos,  another  diltrift  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of  which  was 
called  the  town  of  Latonum,  according  to  Ptolemy.. 

LATOR,  /'.  [from  the  Lat.  fero  latus,  to  carry.]  A 
bearer;  a  melfenger.  Cole. 

4  A  LATORC'2.\ 
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LATORC'ZA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  near 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  runs  into  the  Theyfs 
near  Tokay. 

LATOU'CHE’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William’s  Sound, 
thirteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Lat.  60.  N.  Ion. 
2ia.  39.  E. 

LATOVFCI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Upper 
Pannonia. 

LATOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Aurungabad. 

LATOU'R  d’AUVER'GNE,  equally  celebrated  as  a 
foldier  and  a  man  of  learning,  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
France,  and  a  lineal  defendant  of  the  famous  Turenne: 
he  was  born  at  Pontivy,  in  Brittany,  and  from  his 
early  years  was  engaged  in  military  ftudies  and  purfuits. 
He  was  forty-five  years  in  the  army,  and  thirty-three  in 
aCtive  fervice.  Few  men  carried  the  fpirit  of  frugality 
fo  far.  He  lived  upon  milk  and  fruits ;  the  national  uni¬ 
form  was  his  drefs;  and  he  lived  at  Pafly  for  feveral  years 
without  a  fervant,  and  in  one  fmall  apartment,  the  foie 
decoration  of  which  was  his  books  and  his  arms.  Latour 
d’ Auvergne  manifefted  the  moft  decifive  attachment  to  li¬ 
berty  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  Pie 
ferved  during  the  whole  war.  In  the  army  of  the  Weft- 
ern  Pyrenees,  he  commanded  all  the  companies  of  gre¬ 
nadiers  which  formed  the  advanced  guard;  and  that  ter¬ 
rible  column,  called  la  colonne  inftrnale,  had  almoft  always 
gained  the  victory  by  the  time  the  main  body  of  the  army 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  camp,  in  his  tent, 
this  illuftrious  captain  lived  in  the  midft  of  the  grenadiers, 
whom  he  called  his  children,  and  by  whom  he  was  called 
father.  His  leifure  hours  were  all  devoted  to  ftudy  ;  and 
in  barracks,  or  at  the  advanced  pofts,  he  had  always  fome 
books  near  his  fword.  Twenty  times  had  his  hat,  and 
his  cloak,  which  he  always  kept  upon  his  left  arm  in  fight¬ 
ing,  been  pierced  with  bullets  ;  yet  Latour  was  never 
wounded.  “Our  captain,”  laid  the  grenadiers,  “has  the 
gift  of  charming  bullets.”  Of  the  many  extraordinary 
traits  which  rendered  him  famous  in  that  army,  two  are 
very  remarkable.  The  Spaniards  had  entrenched  them- 
felves  in  front  of  Bedafioa,  in  a  ftone  houfe,  from  which 
they  harrafled  the  advanced  pofts,  and  prevented  the 
French  from  taking  the  famous  pofition  of  the  Mountain 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  neceflary  to  drive  them  from  the 
fortrefs,  and  Latour  undertook  the  enterprife.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  and  amidft  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  before  the  (tone  houfe.  He  advanced  to  the 
gate,  and,  ordering  the  grenadiers  to  place  their  mulkets 
in  the  apertures  made  for  the  garrifon  to  fire  from,  he 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  fummoned  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  threatening  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  if  they  did 
not.  The  Spaniards  confented  ;  and  the  place,  which 
was  nearly  impregnable,  was  given  up.  After  the  taking 
of  the  famous  redoubts  of  Irun  and  Fontaraba,  the  French 
advanced  guard  arrived  before  St.  Sebaftian,  a  fortrefs 
fituated  upon  a  rock  in  the  fea.  Latour  d’Auvergne 
threw  himfelf  into  a  (kilf,  and  fummoned  the  command¬ 
ant  to  furrender.  The  French  were  only  able  to  convey 
an  eight-pounder  into  the  midft  of  thefe  mountains.  La¬ 
tour  ifAuvergne,  feigning  that  he  had  all  the  artillery 
before  the  place,  threatened  to  batter  it  down  ;  the  com¬ 
mandant,  intimidated  with  recent  victories,  and  by  the 
tone  of  intrepidity  adopted  by  Latour,  began  to  liften  to 
the  demand  ;  but,  captain,  (laid  he,)  you  have  not  fired 
a  fingle  gun  at  my  citadel  :  do  me  at  leaft  the  honour  to 
falute  it ;  for,  without  that,  you  mull  be  convinced  that  I 
cannot  furrender.”  Latour  d’Auvergne  was  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  honour  and  war,  not  to  accede 
to  fuch  a  demand  ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  ordered  the 
eight-pounder  to  play  upon  the  fort,  which  replied  by  a 
fhower  of  grape-fnot.  Latour  then  returned  to  the  for¬ 
trefs,  and  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  fummoned  to  councils  of  war.  In  the  Pyrennees 
lie  performed  ihe  duties  of  a  general,  but  would  never  ac- 
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cept  the  rank.  After  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  embarked 
on-board  a  French  fliip  to  proceed  to  Brittany,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Englilh,  and  carried  into  Bodmin  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  When  he  was  exchanged,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  for  fome  time  lived  in  retirement  at  Paris.  In  the 
year  1799,  he  joined  the  army  in  Swifierland,  where  he 
ferved  the  whole  of  the  campaign  under  Maflena,  who 
prefented  him  with  a  fword  of  honour,  the  moft  valuable 
gift  a  republican  foldier  could  receive;  for  it  fltould  be 
obferved,  that  Latour  always  confidered  himfelf  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  foldier,  refuting  to  accept  of  any  commiftion  :  Bo¬ 
naparte  therefore  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  “  firft  gre¬ 
nadier  of  the  French  republic.”  At  length  he  met  his 
death,  where  he  fo  long  had  fought  it,  in  the  field  of 
glory  :  he  was  killed  in  the  engagement  of  the  28th  of 
June,  1800,  between  the  armies  of  Moreau  and  Kray,  on 
the  heights  of  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  In  this  battle  the 
Aultrians  appear  to  have  been  worfted,  as  they  retreated 
to  Ingollladt.  The  lofs  of  the  French  was  confiderable, 
but  none  was  more  feverely  felt  than  that  of  Latour 
d’Auvergne.  The  French  army  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and,  as  a  mark  of  their  refpeCt,  the  drums  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  covered  for  three  days  with  black  crape  ;  his 
name  was  kept  on  the  roll  of  his  company,  his  place  was 
not  to  be  filled  up  ;  and,  at  the  roll-call,  a  foldier  was 
appointed,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  to  anfwer,  “Dead, 
in  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.”  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  fpot  where  he  fell. 
Latour  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  Gallic  Origins, 
in  which  the  greateft  erudition  is  united  with  the  foundeft 
criticifm,  and  the  moft  animated  ftyle. 

LATO'WIC,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  eighteen 
miles  eaft  of  Czerlk. 

LATO'US,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  fon  of  Latona. 

LA'TRANT,  adj.  \_latrans ,  Lat.]  Barking: 

Thy  care  be  firft  the  various  gifts  to  trace. 

The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race.  Tickell. 

LATR  AP'PE,  a  monaftic  order  of  French  origin,  and  one 
of  the  moft  auftere  and  felf-denying  of  all  the  inftitutions 
of  this  nature.  The  founder  of  this  order  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  French  nobleman,  whofe  name  was  Bouthillier  de 
Ranee,  a  man  of  pleafure  and  difiipation,  which  were 
fuddenly  converted  into  the  deepeft  devotion  and  me¬ 
lancholy  by  the  following  circumftance  :  His  affairs  had 
obliged  him  to  abfent  himfelf  for  fome  time  from  a  lady 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  moft  intimate  and  tender 
connections.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  contrived  a  plan 
in  order  to  furprife  her  agreeably,  and  to  fatisfy  his  im¬ 
patient  defire  of  feeing  her,  by  going  without  ceremony 
or  previous  notice  to  her  apartment.  She  lay  ftretched 
out  an  inanimate  corpfe,  disfigured  beyond  conception  by 
the  fmall-pox  ;  and  the  l'urgeon  was  about  to  feparate  the 
head  from  the  body,  becaule  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 
fhort !  He  was  a  few  minutes  motionlefs  with  horror  ; 
and  then  retired  abruptly  from  the  world  to  a  convent,  id 
which  he  pafied  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  greateft 
felf- mortification  and  devotion. 

The  following  account  of  the  economy  of  the  abbey  or 
monaftery  of  Latrappe,  on  the  borders  of  Percheand  Nor¬ 
mandy,  founded  in  the  year  1140,  is  extracted  from  the 
third  volume  of  Mad.  Genlis’s  Leftons  of  a  Governefs. 
It  contains  fome  information  refpeCting  the  order  which 
is  not  commonly  known. 

“This  morning  at  a  quarter  before  ten  we  entered  once 
more  into  the  inner  compartment  of  the  abbey.  After 
having  heard  mafs,  we  were  admitted  into  the  refeCtory 
to  fee  the  fathers  dine.  There  was  no  cloth  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  but  each  monk  had  a  napkin ;  their  plates  were  of 
pewter,  and  their  fpoons  of  wood;  each  monk  received  a 
porringer  of  foup,  a  plate  of  herbs,  two  or  three  apples, 
a  large  llice  of  bread,  a  little  mug  of  water,  and  another 
of  beer.  One  of  the  fociety  afeended  a  fort  of  pulpit 
made  for  that  purpofe,  and  preached  them  a  fermon  dur¬ 
ing  their  repaft.  Each  monk  preaches  this  fermon  in  his 
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turn  ;  and  the  monks  who  dine  are  attended  by  other 
monks,  who  afterwards  take  their  refrelhment  along  with 
the  preacher.  The  lay-brothers  dine  at  the  fame  time  in 
a  fmalier  hall  adjoining  the  principal,  and  which  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  only  by  an  arcade  without  any  door;  we 
could  fee  them  therefore  as  we  flood  in  the  refeflory ;  and 
they,  as  in  the  former  inftance,  were  ferved  by  other  lay- 
brothers,  who  ate  when  they  had  finifhed.  From  the  re- 
feflory  we  went  to  the  library.  The  cells  are  very  fmall; 
they  contain  a  ftraw  bed,  a  wooden  table,  and  a  crucifix. 
We  favv  the  monks  at  work  in  the  garden.  We  entered 
the  medicine-room,  which  is  large,  and  well .  fupplied 
with  drugs  :  adjoining  to  it  is  an  excellent  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  filled  with  the  ulual  plants. 

“  I  fhall  here  relate  what  I  learned  from  the  converfa- 
tion  of  the  fathers.  The  hiftory  of  count  de  Comminges 
is  fabulous,  as  well  as  various  other  things,  viz.  that  the 
monks  are  every  day  employed  in  digging  their  own 
graves  ;  that  they  raife  and  level  hills  for  the  purpole  of 
occupying  themfelves  ;  that  their  falutation  when  they 
meet  is,  We  mujl  die-,  that  they  wear  upon  their  hearts  a 
cufhion  ftuck  with  thorns,  &c.  All  thefe  things  are  ab- 
folutely  falfe.  They  fall  continually  ;  they  never  eat  ei¬ 
ther  fifli,  fugar,  eggs,  butter,  or  oil,  except  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  with  their  falads.  Vinegar  is  allowed  them,  qs  well 
as  milk  ;  but  the  latter  is  prohibited  during  Lent.  Their 
rule  never  allows  them  theufeof  wine  except  on  journeys, 
and  in  any  place  of  occafional  refidence,  where  they  may 
ufe  both  wine,  filh,  and  butter.  Their  drefs,  like  that  of 
the  Chartreux,  is  entirely  white;  their  head  and  beard  are 
fhaved,  and  they  have  a  large  hood  which  they  put  on  at 
pieafure.  They  always  fleep  in  their  clothes  ;  their  fhirts 
are  of  wool,  not  hair-cloth,  every  mortification  of  this 
kind  being  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  their  order.  No 
one  is  admitted  among  them  till  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
he  enters  upon  his  noviciate,  which  continues  for  the 
fpace  of  twelve  months.  The  infirm  alone  employ  them¬ 
felves  in  little  articles  of  induftry,  fuch  as  the  making  of 
rolaries,  wooden  fpoons,  and  in  winter  the  work  of  the 
garden  ;  after  which  they  fhell  the  peafe,  drefs  the  vege¬ 
tables,  prefs  the  grain  for  ufe.  &c.  Thefe  laft  occupa¬ 
tions  are  common  to  them  all. 

“The  monks  of  this  abbey  amount  to  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  including  the  fathers  and  lay-brothers. 
There  are  lixty  of  the  former,  of  whom  eighteen  only  are 
priefts  ;  the  reft,  though  equally  engaged  by  irrevocable 
vows,  do  not  fay  mafs,  and  have  not  received  holy  orders, 
thinking  themfelves  not  fufficiently  virtuous  and  devout 
to  celebrate  the  facred  myfteries.  The  abbot  is  elefted 
for  life,  and  is  named  by  the  king  in  purfuance  of  the 
vote  of  the  monks  ;  the  votes  are  collected  by  way  of  bal¬ 
lot  ;  and,  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  the  ballotting-box  is 
fealed  up  and  fent  to  Verfailles.  There  are  three  monks, 
called  hoteliers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  ftrangers  and 
the  poor.  From  their  original  endowment  and  the  be- 
quefts  of  private  individuals,  they  are  fufficiently  wealthy 
to  afford  three  days’  hofpitality  to  every  poor  traveller  who 
paffes  that  way.  When  all  the  beds  in  the  houfe  are  oc¬ 
cupied,  the  traveller  is  accommodated  at  the  inn,  and  his 
expenfes  defrayed  by  the  monks.  If,  during  thefe  three 
days,  he  fall  fick,  they  take  care  of  him  till  his  recovery  ; 
he  is  attended  by  their  furgeons,  fupplied  by  them  with 
medicines  ;  the  monks  all'o  vifit  him,  drefs  his  wounds, 
&c.  If  any  poor  traveller  be  in  want  of  money  to  pur- 
fue  his  journey,  they  give  him  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to 
carry  him  to  the  place  of  his  deftination.  Not  a  day  paffes 
without  their  being  vifited  by  perfons  of  this  defeription, 
particularly  foidiers.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  gra¬ 
titude  and  admiration  which  fo  much  benevolence^in- 
fpires,  induce  the  perfons  who  are  the  objeefs  of  it  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  their  fraternity,  and  pafs  their  lives  with 
them.  Thefe  monks  alfo  affift  and  take  care  of  all  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  leagues  round.  I 
interrogated  a  great  number  of  the  peafants,  who  fpoke 
of  them  with  the  refpeft  and  veneration  that  we  fhould 
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feel  for  angels  if  they  were  to  condefcend  to  refide  among 
us.  They  never  receive  a  widower  among  them,  unlefs 
his  children  are  already  provided  for ;  whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  thefe  children,  if  their  iituation  be  not  fuch  as 
to  enfure  them  a  fubfifience,  they  conceive  that  a  father 
cannot,  in  that  cafe,  difpofe  of  his  liberty,  bur  is  bound 
to  bellow  all  his  care  upon  his  family.  When  they  have 
made  their  vow,  they  renounce  every  kind  of  epiftolaiy 
correfpondence  whatever,  and  do  not  allow  themfelves  to 
be  vifited  by  their  relations,  except  their  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  and  this  but  feldom.  They  are  exprefsly  enjoined 
not  to  (how  the  lead  preference  to  any  individual  of  their 
order,  as  being  bound  to  love  them  all  equally.  If  one 
monk  Ihould  perceive  that  another  had  a  particularyhlW- 
Jhip  for  him,  he  would  confider  it  as  his  duty,  when  they 
were  all  affembled,  to  alk  leave  to  l’peak,  and  then  pub¬ 
licly  to  accufe  him.  In  this  cafe  the  fuperiors  impofe  a 
penance  on  the  perfon  criminated,  who  is  not  allowed  to 
juftify  himfelf,  or  anfwer  a  word,  even  though  he  Ihould 
think  himfelf  wrongfully  accufed.  He  is  to  believe  that 
he  has  in  fome  way  or  other,  though  he  cannot  recollect 
it,  given  caufe  for  the  reproach,  and  he  mull  facrifice 
without  hefitation  his  felf-love  to  the  obedience  due  to 
the  rules  of  the  order.  In  all  cafes,  indeed,  where  one 
monk  obferves  in  another  any  kind  of  fault,  he  is  equally 
bound  publicly  to  accufe  him,  and  the  accufed  mult  ob- 
ferve  a  perfedt  filence,  and  fubmit  with  relignation  to  the 
penance  that  may  be  impofed.  If  a  word  efcape  him  in 
his  defence,  all  the  monks  inllantly  proftrate  themlelves 
on  the  ground  to  alk  pardon  of  God  for  his  pride ;  but 
this  never  happens  except  to  novices  and  perfons  newly 
profeffed,  and  very  feldom  even  to  them.  Thefe  particu¬ 
lars  were  related  to  me  by  brother  Profper,  a  young  monk 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  eight  years 
at  Latrappe.  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  honeitly  if  he 
did  not  know,  among  his  brother  monks,  fome  fingle  in¬ 
dividual  who  had,  at  heart,  more  friendfliip  for  him  than 
the  reft  ?  No,  indeed,  was  his  reply  ;  I  could  fooner  name 
a  dozen  than  one. 

“  When  a  fick  monk  is  pronounced  to  have  but  a  few 
hours  to  live,  he  is  told  that  he  mult  receive  extreme 
unflion  ;  he  is  then  carried  to  the  church,  where  it  is  al¬ 
ways  adminillered,  and,  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  his  bed.  When  he  approaches  his  laft  mo¬ 
ment,  a  bell  is  tolled  to  fignify  to  the  whole  houfe  that  a 
brother  is  in  the  agonies  of  death.  All  the  monks  affem- 
ble  round  the  dying  man,  and,  having  placed  him  in  a/hes , 
pray  aloud  for  him.  This  defeription  is  terrifying  to 
W'orldly  minds;  but  at  Latrappe  the  apparel  of  death  and 
the  religious  folemnities  that  accompany  it,  are  confidered 
as  augult  and  confolatory,  as  the  fore-runners  of  a  grand 
triumph  and  fupreme  felicity.  The  frugal  and  laborious 
life  we  lead,  faid  father  Theodore  to  me,  exempts  us 
from  violent  and  putrid  diforders,  I  have  never  feen 
among  us  an  inftance  of  an  epidemical  malady,  even  when 
the  contagion  has  fpread  through  the  country.  We  know 
fcarcely  any  diforders  but  thole  of  the  lungs  occafioned 
by  finging  at  church,  and  by  the  law  which  obliges  us  to 
get  up  frequently  in  the  night.  When  a  conftitution  is 
able  to  refill  thefe  dangers,  and  has  palled  the  age  of 
thirty,  life  is  protrafled  longer  here  than  elfewhere,  and 
old  age  is  found  and  vigorous:  thus  we  commonly  die  in 
the  poffeflion  of  all  our  faculties;  and,  during  the  fifty 
years  that  I  have  lived  here,  I  have  fcarcely  leen  an  in- 
llance  to  the  contrary.’’ 

When  thefe  monks  were  driven  out  of  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  they  were  received  at  Lul- 
worth,  near  Wareham,  in  Dorfetfhire,  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Weld,  who  affigned  them  a  houfe  within  his  own 
grounds ;  and  afterwards  built  a  more  lonely  retreat  for 
them  near  Warbarrow-cliff,  where  for  feveral  years  they 
continued  to  wear  their  proper  habits,  and  praflife  all  the 
rigid  duties  of  their  order. 

LATRA'TION,  f.  [from  tore,  Lat.  to  bark.]  The  afl 
of  barking  like  a  dog. 

LA'TRIA, 
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LA'TRIA,/.  [Greek.]  The  higheft  kind  of  worfhip  ; 
diftinguiihed  by  the  papilts  from  dulia,  or  inferior  wor- 
fhip. — The  practice  of  the  catholic  church  makes  genu¬ 
flections,  proftrations,  fupplications,  and  other  aCts  of  la- 
tria,  to  the  crofs.  Stillingjleet . 

LA'TRIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Viltula.  Pliny. 

LATROCTNA'TION,  J'.  [from  the  Lat.  latro,  a  rob¬ 
ber.]  The  aft  of  robbing  ;  a  depredation. 

LATROCIN'IUM,  f.  in  old  charters,  the  prerogative 
of  adjudging  and  executing  thieves.  Larceny  ;  theft. 

LATRO'CINY,  J.  [A  literal  verfion  of  the  Latin  latro- 
cinium,  which  was  afterwards  contracted  into]  Larceny. 

LATRONI'CA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  :  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turfi. 

LATRUN'CULUSjyi  A  game  amongft  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  latrunculi 
were  properly  the  chefs-men,  called  affo  latrones  and  cal¬ 
culi  ;  they  were  made  of  giafs,  and  diltinguifhed  by  black 
and  white  colours  ;  fometimes  they  were  made  of  wax  or 
other  convenient  fubftances.  Some  give  the  invention  of 
this  game  to  Palamedes  when  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  Se¬ 
neca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one  of  the  feven  Grecian 
fages;  others  honour  Pyrrhus  with  the  invention" ;  and 
others  again  contend  that  it  is  of  Perfian  origin.  Fre- 
cjuent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  the  Roman 
dallies  j  and  a  little  poem  was  written  upon  it,  addrefled 
to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of  Ovid,  others  of 
Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions  of  whole  works  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer  for  a  fuller  account 
of  the  game.  This  game  exprelfes  fo  well  the  chance  and 
order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with  great  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  attributed  to  fome  military  officer  as  the  inventor. 
One  Canius  Julius  was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that, 
after  he  was  fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found 
playing,  but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execu¬ 
tion  ;  he  obeyed  the  lummons,  but  firft  delired  the  cen¬ 
turion  who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that 
lie  had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonilt, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  victory  when  he  Ihould 
be  no  more.  See  the  article  Chess,  vol.  iv.  p.  416. 

LATSCH,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Tyrol:  fix  miles 
wed-foirth-wed  of  Tyrol. 

LAT'SCHACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-wed  of  Clagenfurt. 

LATTA'I.  See  Bickerton’s  Island,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

LATTAN'ZIO  (Gambara),  a  painter  of  hiltory  and 
portraits.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  tailor  at  Cremona;  but, 
being  more  inclined  to  painting  than  the  ufe  of  the  nee¬ 
dle,  he  fpent  his  youthful  days  in  covering  the  walls  and 
furniture  of  his  father’s  houfe  with  drawings  in  charcoal, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himfelf  the  difpleaftire  of  his  parents, 
who  evinced  their  diflatisfaCfion  by  the  unequivocal  tef- 
timony  of  the  fcourge.  Giulio  Campo,  an  artid  of  fome 
celebrity,  reiiding  at  Cremona,  happened  on.e  day  to  pafs 
by  when  the  tailor  was  exerting  his  energies  upon  the 
Back  of  his  felt-willed  fon  Lattanzio ;  hearing  the  caufe, 
he  took  the  boy  home  with  him,  and  for  fix  years  aflifted 
and  encouraged  him  Ln  his  purfuit  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Such  was  the  fuccefs  accompanying  this  act  of  generality, 
that,  according  to  Vafari,  Gambara  became  the  bell  painter 
of  his  time  in  Brefcia,  where  he  took  up  his  relidence; 
and  where  many  ingenious  artids  praCfifed  painting  in 
conjunction  or  competition  with  him.  His  principal 
works  are  in  frefco,  and  fome  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Bref- 
pia,  particularly  the  cloifter  of  Santa  Euphemia,  wherein 
lie  painted  a  leries  of  fcri-ptural  and  .evangelical  fubjects. 
Venice,  Parma,  and  Cremona,  all  poiTefs  teltimonials  of  his 
fkili,  which  adorn  their  churches  and  many  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  houfes.  His  ftyle  is  very  much  like  that  of  Porde- 
none,  an  attempt  to  unite  the  colour  of  the  Venetian  with 
the  drawing  and  defignof  the  Florentine  fchool  ;  but  it  is 
not  fo  powerful.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Romanino  ; 
but  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  by  a  fail  from  a 
fcaffbld  while  painting  in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Brefcia,  about  the  year  1570. 
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LAT'TEN,  or  Lattin,  [ '/aim ,  Fr.  latocn,  Dot.]  A 
name  formerly  ufed  for  thofe  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
tin,  nowufually  called  tin,  of  which  tea-canifters,  and  tuch 
other  things,  are  made. 

The  principal  part  of  the  work  is  to  prepare  the  leaves, 
beat  out  to  a  proper  thinnefs,  fo  as  that  they  fliall  readily 
receive  the  tin  ;  for,  if  there  he  but  the  fmalleft  particle  of 
dull  on  them,  or  only  the  flighted:  ruft  in  any  part,  the 
tin  w'ill  never  fix  there.  This  fnioothing  of  the  plates  is 
effected  by  keeping  them  in  acid  water  till  the  furface  is 
a  little  preyed  upon  by  it,  and  then  they  are  fcoured 
with  fand,  which  makes  them  very  fmooth  and  fine.  By 
this  means  a  woman  cleans  more  plates  in  an  hour,  than 
the  mod  expert  workman  can  do  otherwife  in  many  days. 
M.  Reaumur,  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  difeovery  of 
this  procefs,  mentions  feveral  waters,  any  one  of  which 
will  tucceed  ;  but  the  Germans  themfelves  ufe  nothing  but 
common  water,  made  eager  with  rye.  This  they  make  a 
great  fecret  of,  but  the  preparation  is  very  eafy.  After 
they  have  ground  the  rye  grofsly,  they  leave  it  to  ferment 
in  common  water  for  fome  time;  and  they  are  thus  fure 
of  a  (harp  and  eager  mendruum,  excellently  fitted  for  their 
purpofe.  With  this  liquor  they  fill  certain  troughs,  or 
tuns,  and  into  thefe  they  put  feveral  bundles  of  the  plates 
of  iron  ;  and,  to  make  the  liquor  mere  eager,  and  to  aft  the 
better  on  them,  they  keep  it  in  doves,  where  it  has  little 
air,  and  is  kept  warm  with  fmall  charcoal  fires. 

There  are  feveral  other  ways  of  making  iron  rud,  a? 
keeping  it  in  a  moid  cellar,  expofing  it  to  the  dew,  fprink- 
ling  it  w  ith  fimple  water,  or,  what  is  dill  better,  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  fal  ammoniac  has  been  diflolved,  feveral  times 
a-day  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries  where  the  pyrites  is  com¬ 
mon,  the  vitriolic  waters,  which  partake  of  it,  will  do  it 
very  well.  This  water  may  be  prepared  at  little  or  no 
expenfe,  only  by  heaping  up  large  quantities  of  the  py¬ 
rites,  and  letting  it  moulder  in  the  air,  then  putting  it 
into  common  water,  and  making  a  lixivium  of  it.  Which¬ 
ever  method  of  rutting  the  plates  be  ufed,  it  is  always  ne- 
cefiary  to  fcour  them  with  fand  as  foon  as  it  is  done ; 
and,  when  they  are  thus  cleaned,  they  mud  be  immedi¬ 
ately  plunged  into  water,  to  prevent  their  ruding  again, 
and  they  are  to  be  left  in  this  water  till  the  indant  in 
which  they  are. to  be  tinned,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
workmen,  blanched.  The  people  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  operation  are  called  Handlers ;  and  the  others,  w  ho  af- 
fid  at  the  cleaning  of  the  plates,  the  fealers.  The  blancher 
makes  as  great  a  lecret  of  his  art  as  the  fealer  does  of  his; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  M.  Reaumur  obtain¬ 
ed  it.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this  : 

They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which  has 
the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces,  of  which 
two  oppofite  ones  are  lei's  than  the  two  others.  Tire  cru¬ 
cible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part  being  luted 
with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible  is  always  deeper 
than  the  plates,  which  are  to  be  tinned,  are  long ;  they  al¬ 
ways  put  them  in  downright,  and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim 
over  them.  To  this  purpofe  artificers  of  different  trades 
prepare  plates  of  dilferent  fhapes ;  but  M.  Reaumur 
thinks  them  all  exceptionable.  But  the  Germans  ufe  no 
fort  of  preparation  of  the  iron,  to  make  it  receive  the  tin, 
more  than  the  keeping  it  always  deeped  in  water  till  t-he 
time;  only,  when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually 
twra  inches  thick  ;  and  the  plate  mud  pafs  through  this  be¬ 
fore  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  fird  ufe  of  this 
covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning;  as,  if  any  part 
Ihould  Like  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon  moiden  it,  and  re- 
duce  it  to  its  primitive  date  again.  The  blanchers  fay, 
this  diet  is  a  compounded  matter.  It  is  indeed  of  a  Black 
colour,  but  M.  Reaumur  fuppofed  that  to  be  only  an  ar¬ 
tifice  to  make  it  a  fecret,  and  that  it  is  only  coloured 
with  foot,  or  the  finoke  of  a  chimney  ;  but  lie  found  it 
true  fo  far,  that  the  cofrimon  unprepared  fuet  was  not 
fufficient ;  for,  after  feveral  attempts,  there  was  always 
fomething  wanting  to  render  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation 
certain.  The  whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was 

found 
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found  to  lie  in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet ;  and  this  he 
at  length  difcovered  to  confift  only  in  the  firft  frying  and 
burning  it.  This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the 
colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a  dif- 
polition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  mull  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of  heat: 
for,  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  Itick  to  the  iron  ; 
and,  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin  a  coat, 
and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and 
purple  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  will  have  a  call  of  yellow. 
To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  when  the  fire  has  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with  fmall  pieces  of  iron; 
but,  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them  to  know  the  degree, 
and  they  put  in  the  iron  when  the  tin  is  at  a  different 
llandard  of  heat,  according  as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker 
or  thinner  coat.  Sometimes  alfo  they  give  the  plates  a 
double  layer,  when  they  would  have  them  very  thickly  co¬ 
vered.  This  they  do  by  dipping  them  into  the  tin,  when 
very  hot,  the  firlt  time,  and,  when  lefs  hot,  the  fecond. 
The  tin,  which  is  to  give  the  fecond  coat,  muft  be  frelh 
covered  with  fuet,  and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not 
the  prepared.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  406. 

LAT'TEN,  adj.  [from  the  J'ub.~\  Made  of  thin  plates 
of  iron  tinned  over. 

LAT'TER,  adj.  [This  is  the  comparative  of  late,  though 
univerfally  written  with  tt,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  to 
our  own  practice  in  the  fuperlative  latejl.  When  the  thing 
of  which  the  comparifon  is  made  is  mentioned,  we  ufe  la¬ 
ter ;  as,  This  fruit  is  later  than  the  rell;  but  latter  when 
no  comparifon  is  expreffed,  and  the  reference  is  merely  to 
time  ;  as,  Thofe  are  latter  fruits.]  Happening  after  fome- 
thing  elfe  : 

Thus  will  this  latter ,  as  the  former,  world. 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worfe.  Milton. 

Modern;  lately  done  or  pall. — Hath  not  navigation  dif¬ 
covered,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania?  Locke. — Mentioned  laft  of  two. — The  difference 
between  reafon  and  revelation,  and  in  what  fenle  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  fuperior.  Watts. 

LATTER  MATH,  f.  The  grafs  that  grows  after  the 
firft  mowing;  a  fecond  mowing. 

LAT'TERLY,  adv.  Of  late  ;  in  the  laft  part  of  life: 
a  low  word ,  lately  hatched. — Latterly  Milton  was  fhort  and 
thick.  Rickardfon. 

LAT'TICE,  f.  \latlis,  French  ;  by  Junius  written  let- 
tice,  and  derived  from  left  iepn,  a  hindering-iron,  or  iron 
flop  ;  by  Skinner  imagined  to  be  derived  from  latte,  Dut. 
a  lath  ;  or  to  be  corrupted  from  nettice,  or  network  ;  perhaps 
from  let  and  eye  ;  leteyes,  that  which  lets  the  eye.  It  may 
be  deduced  from  laterculus .]  A  reticulated  window;  a 
window  made  with  fticks  or  irons  crofting  each  other  at 
fmall  diltances. — My  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee 
well ;  thy  cafement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. 
Shakefpcare. 

Thou  lhalt  not  peep  through  lattices  of  eyes. 

Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  difcern.  Donne. 

To  LAT'TICE,  v.a.  To  decuffate,  or  crofs ;  to  mark 
with  crofs  parts  like  a  lattice. 

LATTICED,  adj.  Having  longitudinal  lines,  or  fur¬ 
rows,  interfered  by  tranfverfe  ones. 

LATTICING,  f.  The  aft  of  covering  with  lattice,  of 
making  lattices. 

LAT'TIMO,  f.  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
milk-white  glals.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making  it; 
but  the  bell  of  all  is  this  :  Take  4  cwt.  of  cryftal  frit,  60 
pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  of  prepared  manganele ; 
mix  thefe  well  with  the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a  pot  in  a 
furnace  to  melt  and  refine.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours 
this  will  be  purified  ;  then  call  it  into  water,  purify  it 
again  afterwards  in  the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it. 
li  it  be  too  clear,  add  s  5  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin  ; 
mix  it  well  with  the  metal,  and  let  if  Hand  one  day  to  pu- 
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rify  :  it  will  then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpaffing  even  that 
of  fiiow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  velfels. 

LAT'TON  PRI'ORY,  a  village  three  miles  north  from 
Epping.  The  priory-church,  now  ufed  as  a  barn,  con- 
fills  of  a  nave  and  a  crofs  aide ;  and  the  infide  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  of  the  lighter  dry le  of  Gothic,  with  the  pointed 
arch.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  flint- 
ftones,  mortar,  and  the  old  flat  bricks  called  Roman ;  and 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  fite  of  the  priory  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  moat,  without  which,  fouth  of  the  prefent 
buildings,  human  bones  are  frequently  found  ;  which  cir- 
cumllance  points  out  the  ancient  burial-place.  Ealt  of 
the  church,  without  the  moat,  appears  a  fmall  riling,  with 
a  hollow  without  it,  like  the  remains  of  an  intrenchment. 
The  interval  between  this  rife  and  the  moat,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  from  its  appearance,  called  the  Monks’  Bowling- 
green.  The  canons  of  this  priory  were  Augultine.  At 
the  diffolution  it  was  granted  to  fir  Henry  Parker.  It  was 
purchafed  in  1562  by  James  Altbam,  efq.  whofe  defcend- 
ant,  fir  William  Altham,  fold  it  to  fir  William  Luihing- 
ton,  efq.  with  the  fine  manor  and  manfion  of  Marks  Hall, 
in  this  parifli.  Mr.  Lulhington  rebuilt  the  houfe  in  the 
modern  llyle,  and  fold  it  to  Montague  Burgoyne,  efq. 

LATTYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty  miles  north 
of  Kilhenagur. 

LA'TUS,  f.  [Latin.]  A  fide. 

Latus  primarium,  Latus  rectum,  and  Latus 
transversum  ;  fee  the  article  Conic  Sections,  vol.  v. 

LATZ'KE,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania:  four  miles 
fouth-fouth- well  of  Belgard. 

LATZ'KI,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  : 
eighty  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Lemberg. 

LA'VA,  J.  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earth. 
Generic  characters :  Conlilting  of  alumine,  with  a  larger 
portion  of  filex  and  oxyd  of  iron,  and  frequently  a  little 
carbonat  of  lime  and  carbonat  of  magnefia.  Generally  of 
a  dull  colour,  becoming  hoary  when  fcraped,  meagre, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  mouldering  into 
argil  in  the  air.  Produced  by  the  internal  fires  of  volca¬ 
nic  mountains  from  which  it  is  thrown  out,  and  melting 
again  into  a  black  glafs. 

According  to  Kirwan,  the  word  lava  is  derived  from 
the  Gothic  word  laujfen,  to  run.  Lava  often  refembles 
porous  bafalt ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  define  a  lava  accu¬ 
rately,  becaufe  not  only  different  volcanoes  but  even  the 
fame  volcanoes  produce  different  lavas  at  different  times; 
the  internal  fire  perhaps  taking  different  directions,  and 
afting  on  different  fubftances.  Many  lavas  affeCl  the 
magnetic  needle.  A  lava  analyfed  by  Bergman  gave  the 
following  refults  :  iilex  49,  alumine  35,  lime  4,  oxyd  of 
iron  12  ;  but  one  fpecies,  the  pumice-ltone,  contains  77^ 
of  filex.  Many  dark-coloured  lavas  become  white,  in 
confequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  acid  fulphureous 
vapours;  for  thefe,  aCting  on  the  iron  and  clay  contained 
in  the  lavas,  form  fulphat  of  alumine  and  of  iron  .;  which 
being  afterwards  wafhed  away,  the  lava  remains  white. 
Some  lavas  are  naturally  white.  Lavas  often  undergo  a 
concentric  difintegration,  after  the  manner  of  fome  whin- 
ttones.  Dolomieu  fays  that  he  has  feen,  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  undergo¬ 
ing  a  fimilar  difintegration  from  the  aClion  of  the  weather. 
Almoff  all  lavas  undergo  difintegration  by  expofure  to 
air ;  but  the  time  required  for  this  effect  is  very  different 
in  different  inflances.  Some  are  decompofed  in  an  age  or 
two;  but  fome  not  under  athoufand  years.  Hence  many 
occafions  of  falfe  judgment  have  arifen  with  refpeCt  to  the 
length  of  time  employed  in  the  accumulations  of  foils 
that  have  been  formed  by  the  difintegration  of  lava.  This 
obfervation,  which  Dolomieu  firft  made,  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Spallanzani  and  others:  and  Spallanzani  expofss 
the  errors  which  Brydone  and  count  Bcrch  fell  into  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  by  computing  from  the  depth 
of  the  foil  which  had  been  accumulated  from  the  disinte¬ 
grated  lava  ;  the  procefs  advancing  by  no  fixed  ratio. 
Thus  count  Borch  mentions  a  lava  which  flowed  in  the 
4  B  year 
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year  1329,  on  which  foil  had  accumulated  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Spallanzani  men¬ 
tions  a  lava  which  rufhed  into  the  lea  in  the  year  1320, 
but  ftill  preferves  in  every  part  its  hardnels  and  fterility. 

Thole  lavas  which  are  the  lighted:  and  lead:  vitrified,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contain  the  greateft  proportion  ot  alu- 
mine  and  oxyd  of  iron,  are  the  molt  eafily  dilintegrated  ; 
and,  where  the  proportions  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  a 
dilintegrated  lava  are  fuch  as  to  he  capable  of  retaining 
a  juft  portion  of  moifture  for  the  longeft  time,  the  fertility 
of  the  refulting  foil  is  greateft.  Nothing  can  be  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  the  fields  of  Catanea,  and  all  the  bafe  of  Etna. 
But  volcanic  eruptions  do  not  invariably  produce  lava  : 
the  volcanoes  of  Quito,  the  flames  of  which  are  fometimes 
elevated  three  thoufand  feet,  have  never  produced  a  fingje 
drop  of  running  lava.  They  fend  forth  water,  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  dirt,  and  clay  impregnated  with  coaly'  matter. 
Similar  muddy  eruptions  occafionally  take  place  in  other 
volcanoes  alfo. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  After  the  great  erup¬ 
tion  of  Etna  in  1669,  Borelli  went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to 
obferve  the  effects  of  it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that 
time  amounted  to  93,830,750  cubical  paces;  fo  that,  had 
it  been  extended  in  length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
it  would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round  the 
whole  globe.  All  this  matter,  however,  was  not  lava,  but 
conlifted  alfo  of  fand,  ftone,  gravel,  &c.  The  lava  he 
computed  at  6,300,000  paces,  which  formed  a  liver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author  fometimes  two  miles  broad  ;  but 
according  to  others  it  was  fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and 
lometirnes  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  depth.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  Lavas  of  Etna  are  very 
commonly  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  fix  or  feven 
in  breadth,  and  fifty  feet  deep  :  the  moll  confiderable 
are  fcarcely  lefs  than  thirty  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad. 
The  mod  confiderable  lavas  of  Vefuvius  do  not  exceed  fe¬ 
ven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  author,  however,  tells  us, 
that  the  lava  which  ilfued  from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix 
jniles  long,  two  in  breadth,  and  in  molt  places  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  feet  deep.  In  one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hollow 
way  made  by  currents  of  rain  not  lefs  than  two  hundred 
feet  deep  and  one  hundred  wide;  and  this  vaft  hollow  it 
had  in  one  place  filled  up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  fo  great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been 
thrown  out  in  fuch  a  ftiort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined 
the  whole  conrfe  of  it  himfelf.  Even  this  quantity,  how¬ 
ever,  great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifon  to 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1  783,  which  covered 
a  fpace  of  ground  ninety  miles  in  length  and  forty-two  in 
breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Dr. 
VanTroil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he  and 
his  companions  travelled  over  a  trait  of  lava  upwards  of 
three  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  and  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued  for 
two  years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almolt  filled 
lip.  See  Iceland,  vol.  x.  p.  728. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  11s  of  a  curious  faft  re¬ 
lating  to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco.  Here  is  a  ca¬ 
vern  (hut  up  with  a  door;  and  this  cavern  is  made  ufe  of 
to  cool  liquors  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a  fhort  time  as 
effectually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was  opened,  he  felt 
the  cold  on  his  legs  very  feniibly  ;  but,  when  it  was  open¬ 
ed,  the  cold  rufhed  out  fo  as  to  give  him  pain;  and  within 
the  gikrtto  it  was  intolerable.  He  was  not  fenfible  of 
wind  attending  this  cold;  though  upon  Mount  Etna  and 
Vefuvius,  where  there  are  caverns  of  this  kind,  the  cold 
is  evidently  occafioned  by  a  fubterraneous  wind  :  the  na¬ 
tives  call  fuch  places  ventaroli.  From  old  lavas  there  alfo 
frequently  happens  an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called 
■mojetes.  Tbefe  likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubter- 
raueous  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before 
an.  eruption.  Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affects 
the  noftrils,  threat,  and  ftomach,  juft  as  the  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn  or  any  ftrong  volatile  fait;  and  would  loon  prove 
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fatal  if  you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefts 
mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under  the 
ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great  eruption 
ol  1631. 

Some  kinds  of  lava  take  ^a  fine  poll fh,  and  are  frequently 
manufactured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c.  In  Naples,  the  in¬ 
habitants  commonly  make  life  of  it  for  paving  the  ftreets  ; 
and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum  have  been  paved  with  the  fame  fubftance.  The  lava 
of  Etna  appears  to  be  ftill  more  generally  ufed  for  build¬ 
ing,  fince,  according  to  Ferrari,  there  is  net  a  houie  in  its 
neighbourhood  that  is  not  conltructed  of  it.  The  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  rebuilding  of  Catanea  (!ee  vol.  iii.  p.  899) 
was  in  a  great -meafu re  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  building-materials  were  procured.  Alfo  mill-ftones 
are  made  of  the  lava  of  Etna,  many  of  which  are  exported 
to  Calabria  and  Malta ;  and  it  has  even  been  manufactured 
into  canon  balls.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  hall  of  the  Britifn  Mufeum. 

Species.  1.  Lava  compachi,  or  com  pa  ft  lava.  Specific 
character,  nearly  opske,  compact,  hardifh,  of  a  conchoidal 
texture.  Found  in  volcanic  mountains  and  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  appearing  to  have  been  fufed  by  the  aftion  of 
fire,  but  not  vitrified,  and  becoming,  when  cooled,  com¬ 
pact,  clofe,  and  lolid,  and  bearing  the  refemblance  of  its 
original  mineral.  Colour  generally  blackifii,  fometimes 
grey,  brown,  or  red,  rarely  white,  very  rarely  .green  or 
blue;  its  fubftance  is  fo  very  little  porous  as  to  admit  be¬ 
ing  cut  into  flabs  with  an  almoft  entire  furface,  and  po- 
lifhed  like  marble;  fracture  earthy  or  fine  fplintery,  more 
rarely  foliated.  Contains  often  hornblende,  white  garnet, 
olivin,  calcareous  fpar,  mica,  fnorl,  See. 

2.  Lava  vitrea,  or  vitreous  lava  :  diaphanous,  (Lining, 
compact,  hard,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  Found  abouc 
volcanic  mountains  in  New  Spain,  Peru,  Hecla,  Vefuvius, 
and  fometimes  in  places  where  fubterraneous  fires  have 
taken  place  either  from  pyrites  or  in  coal-pits  ;  contains 
generally  other  fubftances  imbedded,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
tranfparent ;  colour  generally  black,  rarely  cinereous, 
greenifii,  bluifti,  or  white,  fometimes  priftnatic  ;  ufually 
of  a  common,  rarely  of  a  ftalaftitical,  globular,  or  pyra¬ 
midal,  form  ;  melts  with  more  difficulty  than  other  lpe- 
cies,  on  account  of  its  containing  lefs  iron,  carbonat  of 
lime,  and  magnefia ;  is  frequently  Jo  hard  as  to  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel. 

The  lava,  at  its  firft  difeharge  from  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  is  in  a  ftate  of  prodigious  ignition,  greatly  fuperior 
to  any  thing  we  can  have  an  idea  of  from  the  (mail  arti¬ 
ficial  furnaces  made  by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs 
us,  that  the  lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  if- 
fued  (in  the  year  1767),  “  had  the  appearance  of  a  river 
of  red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs- 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half  lighted, 
and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  precipitation 
down  the  tide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on  the  whole  a 
mod  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade.”  Now,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  confifts,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  the  common  matters  to  be  foupd  every¬ 
where  in  the  earth,  namely,  (tones,  metallic  ores,  clay,  fand. 
See.  we  (hall  find  that  our  hotteft  furnaces  would  by  no 
means  be  able  to  bring  them  into  any  degree  of  fufion  ; 
fince  the  materials  for  glafs  cannot  be  melted  without  a 
great  quantity  of  very  fufibie  lalts,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre. 
See.  mixed  along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  mud 
therefore  be  immenfe  ;  and,  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circumftance  ;  for 
fir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  “the  red-hot  (tones 
thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of  March,  17 66,  were 
perfectly  tranfparent ;”  and  the  like  remark  lie  makes  on  the 
vaft  fitream  of  lava  which  iflued  from  the  (ame  volcano  in 
1779.  This  we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  effe<ft 
of  heat;  for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not  make  a  folid  body 
tranfparent  ;  and  thefe  ftones,  we  are  fine,  were  not  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  or  the  reliftance  of  the  air  would  have 
broke  them  ail  to  pieces,  even  fuppoling  them,  which  is 
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Very  improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  (late  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,)  we  mult  have  recourfe  to  elec¬ 
tricity ;  which  in  fome  of  our  experiments  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  rendering  opaque  bodies  tranfparent.  Indeed  it 
is  fcarcely  pollible  but  the  iava  and  every  other  matter 
thrown  out  of  a  volcano  mult  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
electrical,  if  the  fire  itfelf  take  its  rife  from  electricity. 

The  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not  con- 
ftantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but  often 
lias  intermiffions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out  fometnnes 
at  the  fame  place,  and  fometirnes  at  another.  No  real 
flame  ever  appears-to  come  from  the  lava.  In  the  day¬ 
time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick  white  fmoke,  from 
■which  the  light  of  the  red-hot  matter  being  reflected  in 
the  night-time,  makes  it  appear,  like  flame.  But,  if,  dur¬ 
ing  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with  trees  or  other  combuftible 
fubftances,  which  in  frequently  does,  a  bright  flame  im¬ 
mediately  ifi’ues  from  its  furface,  as  hath  aifo  been  remarked 
by  fir  William.  Hamilton.  This  liquid  fubftance,  after 
having  run  pure  for  about  100  yards,  (more  or  lefs,  no 
doubt,  accordio.;  to  different  circumltances,)  begins  to 
collect  cinders  and  ftones,  and  a  feum  is  formed  on. the  fur- 
face:  Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  ob- 
ferved,  with  its  feum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a  great 
fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying  down  vaft 
mafies  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it  totally  cl i fa p - 
peared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  paffage  formed  by  the 
feum  for  feverai  paces ;  after  which  it  came  out  pure,  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  feum  behind,  though  a  new  one  was  quickly 
formed.  This  lava  at  the  farthelt  extremity  from  its  fource 
did  not  appear  liquid,  but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals, 
forming  a  wall  in  fome  places  to  or  12  feet  high,  which 
rolling  from  the  top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo 
on.  This  was  the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava 
which  iffued  in  the  great  eruption  of  1783  in  Iceland; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  210  feet 
high,  and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  too  : 
While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate,  fir  William  is  of  opinion, 
.that  it  is  very  practicable  to  divert  it  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  in  a  manner  fomewbat  fimilar  to  what  is  prabtifed 
with  rivers.  This  he  was  afterwards  told  had  been  done 
with  fuccefs  during  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669: 
that  the  lava  was  directing  its  courle  towards  the  walls  of 
Catanea,  and  advancing  very  flowly,  when  they  prepared 
a  channel  for  it  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned 
at  into  the  fea.  A  fucceflion  of  men, covered  with  fheep- 
Ikins  wetted,  were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough 
flanks  of  lava,  till  they  made  a  pafiage  for  that  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  which  was  in  perfect  fufion,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into 
the  channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  take  place  in  fmall  ftrearos  of  this  burning  matter; 
with  that  above-mentioned  it  would  have  been  impoflible. 
It  has  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  that  they 
do  not  conftantly  fall  down  to  the  lowed  places,  but  will 
fometirnes  afeend  in  fuch  a  mariner  as  to  make  the  valleys 
rife  into  hills.  On  this  fir  William  Hamilton  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  :  “  Having  heard  the  fame  remark  with  re¬ 

gard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  I  determined,  during  an 
eruption  of  that  volcano,  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  lava;  and  I  was  foon  enabled  to  comprehend  this 
feeming  phenomenon,  though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult 
to  explain.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their 
molt  fluid  ftate,  follow  always  the  laws  of  other  fluids  ; 
but,  when  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  con- 
fequently  encumbered  with  fcoriae  and  cinders,  the  air 
likevvife  having  rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they 
will  fometirnes  (as  I  have  feen)  be  forced  tip  a  Ihiall  af- 
cent,  the  freffi  matter  pulhing  forward  that  which  went 
before  it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  afting  always 
as  conductors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their  flui¬ 
dity  from  not  being  expofed  to  the  air.” 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779?  this  gentleman  made  many 
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curious  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius.  He  found, 
that  they  conftantly  formed  channels  in  the  mountain  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  art  ;  and  that,  whilffc 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  fufion,  they  continued  their  courfe  in 
thofe  channels,  which  were  fometim.es  full  to  the  brim, 
and  at  others  more  or  lefs  lo  according  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  thrown  out.  Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  erup¬ 
tions,  were  generally  from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide, 
and  leven  or  eight  in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from 
the  fight  by  a  quantity  of  fcoriae  that  had  formed  a  cruft 
over  them,  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  co¬ 
vered  way  for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  f refit  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked  in 
fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries,  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  being  very 
finooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted  with  what  he 
calls  very  extraordinary  fcoriae,  beautifully  ramified  white 
fairs  in  the  form  of  dropping  ftalabfites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate  in 
the  month  of  May  177,9,  he  perceived  the  operation  of  it 
in  the  channels  above  delcribe’d  in  great  perfection.  After 
quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the  valley,  and  ran  gently 
like  a  river  that  had  been  frozen,  and  had  mafies  of  ice 
floating  upon  it.  The  wind  happening  then  to  fhift,  our 
traveller  was  fo  incommoded  by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide 
propoled  to  crofs  it,  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat 
with  which  the  legs  and  feet  were  affebted.  The  cruft 
was  fo  tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  imprefiion  upon 
it ;  and  the  motion  fo  flow,  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  This  circumftance,  according  to  fir  William, 
points  out  a  method  of  efcape  fhould  any  perfort  happen 
to  be  enclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought  never  to  be 
tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  necefiity ;  and  indeed,  if  the- 
current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad,  mutt  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger,  both  from  the  heat 
of  the  upper  cruft, and  the  chance  of  its  breaking  and  fall¬ 
ing  down  with  the  paflenger  into  the  burning  liquid  be¬ 
low.  That  which  fir  William  Hamilton  crofted  was  about 
fifty  or  lixty  feet  broad.  Having  paffed  this  burning 
ftream,  our  travellers  walked  up  along  the  fide  of  it  to  its 
very  lburce.  Here  they  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  vio¬ 
lently  up  out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hilling  and  crackling 
noife  like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artificial 
fire-work.  A  hillock  of  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  formed 
by  the  continual  fplafhing  up  and  cooling  of  the  vitrified 
matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow,  red-hot 
within,  like  a  heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which  ran  from  it 
being  received  into  a  regular  channel  railed  upon  a  fort 
of  wall  of  fcoriae  and  cinders,  almoft  perpendicularly,  of 
about  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  refembling  an 
ancient  aqueduct.  On  quitting  this  fountain  of  lava,  they 
went  quite  up  to  the  crater,  where  as  ufual  they  found  a 
little  mountain  throwing  up  ltones  and  red-hot  fcoriae 
with  loud  expiofions;  but  the  fmoke  and  lmell  of  fulph'u'r 
were  fo  intolerable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
place  with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Auguft  1779,  the  curious  chan¬ 
nels  above-mentioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the  cone 
of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  lava  full 
of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  iffued  a  fiilphu- 
reous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcorise  and  cinders  with  3 
deep  yellow,  or  fometirnes  white,  tint.  The  lava  of  this 
eruption  appeared  to  be  more  perfectly  vitrified  than  that 
of  any  former  one  he  had  obferved.  The  pores  of  the 
freffi  lava  were  generally  full  of  a  perfeft  vitrification  ;  and 
the  fcoriae  themlelves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying-glafs, 
appeared  like  a  confufed  heap  of  filaments  of  foul  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  When  a  piece  of  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked  in 
its  fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfect'  glafs 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  within 
the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun-glafs  which  fell  in  fome 
places  along  with  the  afhes  of  this  eruption,  and  which 
has  likewife  been  obferved  ih  other  places,  he  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  muff  have  proceeded  from  an  operation- of  the  kind 
1  juff; 
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juft  mentioned  ;  the  lava  cracking  and  feparating  in  the 
air  at  the  time  of  its  emiflion  from  the  crater,  and  by  that 
means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitrified  matter  from  its 
pores  or  cells;  the  wind  at  the  fame  time  carrying  off  the 
filaments  of  glafs  as  fall  as  they  were  produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice-ftone  (licking  to 
fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On  clofe  in- 
fpeflion,  however,  lie  found  that  this  fubftance  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the  folid  lava  itfelf;  and 
was  a  collection  of  fme  vitreous  fibres  or  filaments  con¬ 
founded  together  at  the  time  of  their  being  prefled  out  by 
the  contraction  of  the  large  fragments  of  lava  in  cooling, 
and  which  had  been  bent  down  wards  by  their  own  weight. 
“  This  curious  fubftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a 
pumice,  and  refembles  it  in  every  refpect,  except  that  it 
is  -of  a  darker  colour.” 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled  with 
pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes  found 
blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface  ;  probably  by  the  air 
which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  lava  contrafled 
itfelf  in  cooling;  and  from  thel’e  thin  bubbles  it  appeared, 
that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs  has  much  the  lame  tranf- 
parency  with  our  common  glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  ;  but,  when  large  pieces  of  it 
were  broken  off7  with  a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfectly 
black  and  opaque.  In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was 
obferved,  that  many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  lhape  of 
a  barley-corn  or  plum-ltone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick 
in  the  middle.  Some  of  thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  fixty  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid  foun¬ 
tain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a  form  in 
their  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  other  curious  vitrifica¬ 
tions,  different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  mixed  with 
this  huge  (bower  of  fcorfie  and  mafl'es  of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  mention 
of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once  ejected 
by  the  volcano,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown  out  a  fe- 
cond  time.  The  intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was  then  1'ub- 
jeded,  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  it,  that  it  appeared  all  full 
of  chinks  to  a  coniiderable  .depth,  and  running  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  He  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of 
oblerving  to  great  advantage  fome  of  the  hollow  channel 
formed  by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  fimilar  to  thofe  del'cribed  by 
fir  William  Hamilton,  but  on  a  much  larger  fcale.  Here 
the  great  eruption  of  water  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  a  huge  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length 
of  half  a  mile.  The  tube  itfelf  appeared  to  be  compoi’ed 
of  enormous  mafl'es,  fomewhat  refembling  planks;  each 
two  feet  thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued 
in  a  ftraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  (pace.  At 
the  fame  time,  by  the  action  of  the  lava,  a  kind  of  walls 
had  been  formed,  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled  to¬ 
gether  like  paper;  and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
various  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava  when  cool¬ 
ed,  mud  have  arifen  from  particles  heterogeneous  to  the 
real  lava ;  and  which  detach  themfelves  from  it,  riling  to 
the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms  proportioned  to  the 
fpaces  of  time  taken  up  in  cooling.  Thefe  crufts  are 
formed  of  different  kinds  of  fcorias  and  dirty  lava,  mixed 
with  fand  or  aflies.  At  the  fame  place  are  alfo  found 
great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces  like  thofe  of  ice  heaped 
upon  one  another  after  having  floated  for  fome  time  on  a 
river.  Beneath  thefe  the  pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which 
has  evidently  been  in  a  (fate  of  perfect  fufion.  This  is 
extremely  denfe;  and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks, 
the  compofltion  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homo¬ 
geneous.  “  It  is  curious  (fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near 
one  fpecies  of  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has 
like  wife  arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  date,  and  has 
there  undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarcely  to  retain  an 
appearance  of  its  original  Hate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
•Urol’s,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes,  We  find  it  alfo  at  ya- 
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rious  diffances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more,  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like  tables, 
covered  over  with  (harp  points,  fome  longer  and  others 
(horter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detached  from  one  an¬ 
other,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thither  and  fcattered 
from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  of  which  the  cruft  of  the 
lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have  iflued  from  it  in  the  fame 
manner  in  which  froth  rifes  upon  folution  of  foap  in  wa¬ 
ter.  It  appears  afterwards  to  have  fvvelled,  burlt,  and  af- 
fumed  its  prefent  form,  prefenting  to  the  view  various 
fpaces  filled  with  fmall  loole  fiones.  A  great  number  of 
new  lavas  were  likewife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth 
various  kinds  of  effiorel'cences  in  great  quantity. 

3.  Lava  fcoriacea,  l'pongy  lava,  or  Icoria  :  velicular, 
rough,  fiiining  internally,  of  a  conchoidal  texture.  Found 
in  ltreams  of  volcanic  lava,  generally  covering  the  L.  cora- 
padta ;  black  or  brown,  with  often  a  mixture  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters  ;  the  furface  appears  full  of  empty  bub¬ 
bles,  often  difpofed  in  an  undulate  manner. 

4.  Lava  porofa,  porous  or  cellular  lava:  opake,  without 
luffre,  porous,  lightifh.  Found  in  volcanic  mountains 
and  their  neighbourhood,  more  rarely  in  thofe  which  have 
been  extinguished,  and  leems  rather  to  have  been  thrown 
from  the  crater  than  run  over  at  the  Tides;  colour  black 
or  brown,  fometimes  reddifli-brown.  It  probably  contains 
more  carbonat  of  magnefia  than  the  reft,  and  is  more 
fubjeft  to  deftruftion  than  compaft  lava  ;  its  pores  are 
larger  near  the  furface  than  towards  the  centre. 

5.  Lava  pumex,  or  pumice-llone  :  opake,  without  luf- 
tre,  parallel,  fibrous,  porous,  light,  rough.  Found  in  the 
aflies  of  mod  volcanic  mountains,  from  whence  it  is  walhed 
down  into  the  fea.  Colour  grey,  greyifli-white,  brown,  or 
reddifli,  rarely  yellowifli  ;  the  fibres  are  generally  parallel, 
more  or  lefs  dilcernible,  and  have  a  filky  luffre  ;  does  not 
eftervefce  with  acids,  melts  into  a  white  enamel.  Pumice 
may  be  confidered  as  a  loofe  vitrified  lava,  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  iron.  The  pores  of  pumice,  when  obferved  in  the 
undivided  mafs,  are  always  in  the  direflion  of  the  current 
of  the  lava  of  which  the  pumice  makes  a  part;  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  furface,  the  pu¬ 
mice  is  more  or  lefs  porous ;  and  the  lowermolt  part  of 
the  bed  is  generally  completely  compafl,  and  pafles  into 
the  (late  of  a  denfe  glafs.  In  fome  l'pecimens  the  com¬ 
plete  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  Hate  may  be 
traced  by  very  delicate  gradations. 

There  appears  to  be  the  lame  relation  between  compaft 
and  porous  pumice  that  there  is  between  compafl  and  po¬ 
rous  lava  ;  the  inferior  part  of  a  bed  of  lava  being  always 
compafl,  the  fuperior  porous.  The  true  pumice,  (fays 
M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,)  which  we  (liould  be  careful  not 
to  confound  with  the  lighted  lavas,  keeps  the  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  volcanic  glades  and  the  enamels  ;  it  generally 
derives  its  origin  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  vitrification  of 
compafl  feldfpar,  and  fome  porphyritic  rocks.  Thole  of 
Lipari  and  Vulcano  are  the  only  known  volcanoes  that 
have  produced  pumice  in  coniiderable  quantity  ;  the  i (le 
of  Lipari,  in  particular,  is  the  vaft  magazine  that  furniflies 
almolt  the  whole  of  the  immenfe  (lores  of  this  lubftance^ 
confumed  for  the  purpofes  of  different  arts,  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  Europe.  This  mafs  of  pumice  is  an  aggregation 
of  numerous  beds,  or  ftrata,  of  pumices,  fucceflively  placed 
on  each  other,  diftinguilhable  by  their  colour  and  by  their 
projection  from  the  mountain.  Some  of  thefe  pumices 
are  fio  compafl,  that  the  ('mailed  pore  cannot  be  difcerned, 
nor  do  they  exhibit  '<the  lead  trace  of  a  filamentous  na¬ 
ture.  With  a  lens  they  appear  to  be  an  irregular  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fmail  flakes  of  ice.  Others  are  lull  of  pores 
and  vacuities  of  a  larger  lize,  ufually  round  ;  and  their 
texture  is  formed  by  filaments  and  (freaks,  generally  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  of  a  Alining  filvery  whitenefs. 
Of  thefe  pumices  there  are  three  kinds,  which  the  people 
of  Lipari  dig  for  fide.  One  kind  is  employed  in  polifii- 
ing  different  fubffances  ;  and  the  other  two  kinds  are  uled 
io  the  conttruflion  of  arched  vaults,  and  the  corners'  of 
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buildings.  There  are  other  kinds  which  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  hiftorian.  In  examining  thefe  pumices, 
Spallanzani  obtained  the  following  refults : 


Species 
ct'  Campo 
Bianco. 


fiilex  60*3 

Alumine  23 
Magnefia  6 
Lime  6 

Iron  3 
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Species.  Species. 
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3 
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6.  Lava  fpuria,  or  baftard  lava:  originating  from' fub- 
ftances  which  have  been  ignited  by  burning  ftrata  of  foflil 
coals.  Found  in  Bohemia,  near  Berlin,  Seidfchuz,  Laun, 
and  Lobolan,  in  WafTovia  near  Datweiler,  in  Hungary  on 
Mount  Schater  ;  porous  or  compact,  more  or  lefs  ponder¬ 
ous  ;  of  a  reddilh,  cinereous,  black,  blue,  iron,  lteel,  or 
iridefeent,  colour. 

LA'VA,  in  geography.  See  Laub. 

LAUA'CA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Lat.  39.  4.  N.  Ion.  8.  36.  E. 

LAVA'CRUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  common  wild  teafel,  or  Dipsacus  fylvejlris. 

LAVADE'RO,  /.  [Spanilh.]  A  name  given  to  certain 
places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out  of  earth 
by  wafhing.  M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  the  lavaderos,  or  lavatories,  of  Chili  :  They  dig 
deep  into  the  earth,  in  fuch  places  as  they  have  reafon  to 
expert  gold  in  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging, 
turn  a  ftream  of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  earth 
as  much  as  poflible  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have 
the  greater  effeft,  and  tear  up  the  earth  more  ftrongly. 
When  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn  off 
the  dream,  and  dig  dry.  The  earth  that  they  now  get  is 
carried  on  mules,  and  difeharged  into  a  bafon  made  lome- 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  fmith’s  bellows;  into  which  a  ri¬ 
vulet  of  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  diffolving  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing  away  with  it, 
excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which,  by  their  great 
weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  mix 
with  fine  black  fand,  where  they  are  almoft  as  much  hid¬ 
den  as  they  were  before  in  the  earth.  Sometimes  they  find 
very  conliderable  pieces,  particularly  pieces  of  twenty- 
four  ounces  each.  There  are  feveral  lavaderos,  where 
they  find  pepi/.as,  or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious 
fize.  Among  others,  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  512 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy  of 
Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Coquimbo,  are  the 
Lavaderos  of  Andacoll,  the  gold  whereof  is  twenty-three 
carats  fine.  Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great  pro¬ 
fit,  excepting  when  the  water  fails  them.  The  natives 
maintain  that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  is,  it  produces 
gold,  continually;  becaufe,  after  having  been  walhed  fixty 
©r  eighty  years,  they  find  it  impregnated  afrelh,  and  draw 
almoft  as  much  out  of  it  as  at  firlt. 

LAVA'GNA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Apennines, 
and  runs  into  the  fea  near  the  town  of  Lavagna. 

LAVA'GNA,  a  feaport  town  of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  fourteen  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Brugneto. 

LAVAL',  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayenne,  fituated  oa  the  river  Mayenne, 
containing  about  18,000  fouls.  Here  are  feveral  manu¬ 
factures  of  linen  in  the  town  and  environs,  which  form  a 
very  conliderable  commerce:  9J  ports  eaft  of  Rennes,  34A 
weft-foutb-weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  5.  N.  Ion.  o.  41.  W. 

LAVAL'  ALGE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lozerre  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  La- 
gogne. 

LAVAMEN'TUM,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lavo,  to  wafh.] 
A  fomentation.  Scott. 

LAVAMUN'D,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  on  the  Drave  : 
twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Clagenfurt,  forty  weft  of  Mar- 
Burg.  Lat.  46.  44.  N.  Ion.  14.  37.  E. 
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LAVAMTJN'TER  A'BEN,  a  mountain  of  Carinthia  s 
four  miles  north  of  Lavamund. 

LAV'AN  SAN'DS,  fands  on  the  north  coaft  of  Wales, 
between  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  and  the  county  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  eaft  of  Beaumaris. 

LAVAN'DULA,  [«  lavando  ;  from  its  life  in  fomenta¬ 
tions  and  baths.]  Lavender  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of 
verticillatae,  (labiatse,  JuJf.  Tournef.  &c.)  The  generic 
chararters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  ovate  s 
mouth  obfeurely  toothed,  fliort,  permanent,  fupported  by 
a  brarte.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent,  refupine;  tube 
cylindric,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  border  fpreading  ;  one 
lip  looking  upwards,  larger,  bifid,  fpreading;  the  other 
lip  looking  downw'ards,  trifid;  divifions  all  roundifh, 
nearly  equal.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  fliort,  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  deflerted,  of  which  two  are  ftiorter. 
Antherae  fmall.  Piftillum  :  germ  four-parted  ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  tube.  Stigma  two-lobed ;  obtufe, 
converging.  Pericarpium  none  ;  calyx  converging  with 
the  mouth  and  guarding  the  feed.  Seeds  four,  obovate. 
— EJfcntial  C/iaraEler.  Calyx  ovate,  obfeurely  toothed, 
fupported  by  a  brarte  ;  corolla  refupine ;  ftamina  within 
the  tube. 

Species.  1.  Lavandula  fpica,  or  common  lavender ;  con¬ 
fining  of,  a.  L.  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  lavender  j 
and  |3.  L.  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  lavender  :  leaves  fef- 
file,  lanceolate-linear;  rolled  back  at  the  edge;  fpike  in¬ 
terrupted,  naked.  Root  perennial,  thick,  woody.  Stem 
ffirubby,  much  branched,  frequently  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
four-cornered,  acute-angled,  tomentofe.  Leaves  numer¬ 
ous,  blunt,  hoary,  the  upper  ones  fertile,  the  lower  pe« 
tioled.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminating  fpikes 
from  the  young  flioots,  on  long  peduncles  ;  the  fpikes  are 
compofed  of  interrupted  whorls,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
from  fix  to  ten,  the  lower  whorls  more  remote  ;  each 
flower  upright,  on  a  fhort  pedicel ;  the  common  colour 
of  the  corolla  is  blue,  but  it  varies  with  white  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  down  compofed  of 
forked  hairs. 

(3.  Broad-leaved  lavender  has  much  fliorter  and  broader 
leaves,  and  the  branches  are  ftiorter,  more  compart,  and 
fuller  of  leaves.  It  will  continue  feveral  years  without 
producing  flowers  ;  and,  when  it  does,  the  leaves  on  the 
flowering  (talks  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  common 
lavender,  «;  but  are  ftill  broader.  The  ftalks  grow  taller, 
the  fpikes  are  loofer  and  larger,  the  flowers  fmaller,  and 
appear  a  little  later  in  the  feafon.  Gerard  obferves,  that 
this  variety  has  not  only  broader  leaves,  but  twooppolite 
branches  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hern,  and  paler-coloured 
flowers.  This  alfo  varies  with  the  corolla  entirely  white. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  on  mountains,  bv  way- 
fides,  and  in  barren  places;  Afia,  and  Africa.  It  flowers 
here  from  July  to  September,  and  was  cultivated  in  1568, 
as  appears  from  Turner. 

Lavender  is  a  plant  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  virtues  in  nervous  diforders.  According  to  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len,  it  is,  “  whether  externally  or  internally,  a  powerful 
ftimulant  to  the  nervous  lyftem  ;  and  amongft  others  of 
this  order,  named  cephalics,  the  lavender  has  a  very  good, 
and  perhaps  the  belt,  title  to  it.”  And  he  farther  fays, 
“  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  it  will  leldom  go  farther 
than  exciting  the  energy  of  the  brain  to  a  fuller  impulfe 
of  the  nervous  power  into  the  nerves  of  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  and  feldom  into  thofe  of  the  vital.”  It  may  how¬ 
ever  be  with  great  propriety  that  profeffor  Murray  has 
difluaded  its  ufe  where  there  is  any  danger  from  a  Iti- 
mulus  applied  to  the  fanguiferous  fyftem.  It  is  however 
ftill  probable  that  lavender  commonly  ftimulates  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  only,  and  therefore  may  be  more  fafe  in  palfy 
than  the  warmer  aromatics,  efpecially  if  the  lavender  be 
not  given  in  a  fpirituous  menftruum,  or  along  with  heat¬ 
ing  aromatics,  which  however  is  commonly  done.  The 
officinal  preparations  ol  lavender  are  the  effential  oil,  a 
Ample  Ipirit,  and  a  compound  tinrture.  The  eifential  oil 
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lias  been  nfed  for  ftimulating  paralytic  limbs,  and  for  fe- 

veral  external  purpofes. 

2.  Lavandula  ftcechas,  or  French  lavender:  leaves  fef- 
file,  linear,  tomentofe,  rolled  back  at  the  edge;  fpike  con- 
trafted,  comofe ;  bractes  fubtrilobate.  French  lavender, 
or  purple  ftcechas,  has  a  low,  thick,  (hrubby,  (talk,  about 
two  feet  high,  fending-  out  woody  branches  the  whole 
length.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  hoary  and  pointed,  of 
a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent,  oppofite  at  each  joint,  with  fmaller 
leaves  of  the  fame  ftiape  coming  out  at  the  fame  places. 
The  branches  are  terminated  with  fcaly  fpikes  of  purple 
flowers,  four-cornered,  and  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  at  the 
top  a  coma,  or  fmall  tuft,  of  purple  leaves.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  very  ftrong,  aromatic,  agreeable,  odour. 
When  it  begins  to  flower,  there  are  only  four  flowers  in 
a  whorl  ;  but  thefe  are  afterwards  increafed  by  the  lateral 
gems,  till  it  becomes  gradually  round.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  ;  lowers  from  May  to  July. 

(3.  L.  ftcechas  pedunculata.  In  this  variety  the  pedun¬ 
cles  are  three  times  the  length  of  thole  in  the  common 
ftoechas,  and  naked.  The  fpikes  are  longer,  and  not  fo 
thick  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  coma  are  more  numerous, 
longer,  and  of  a  brighter  purple  colour.  Both  thefe  vary 
to  purple,  and  white  in  the  corolla  5  but  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  colour  is  blue. 

3.  Lavandula  viridis,  or  Madeira  lavender;  leaves  fef- 
file,  linear,  wrinkled,  villofe,  rolled  back  at  the  edge; 
fpike  comofe;  bra£les  undivided.  This  differs  from  the 
preceding  by  its  wrinkled  villofe  leaves,  which  are  green, 
and  not  hoary;  the  brakes  alfo  and  coma  are  green  and 
entire,  not  purple  and  fubtrilobate.  Found  in  the  ifland 
of  Madeira  by  Maft'on.  Introduced  in  1777;  flowers  from 
May  to  July. 

4.  Lavandula  dentata,  or  tooth-leaved  lavender  :  leaves 
feflile,  linear,  petlinate-pinnate  ;  fpike  contracted,  comofe. 
This  has  a  woody  ftalk  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  four- 
cornered  branches  on  every  fide  the  whole  length.  Leaves 
oppofite,  about  an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  indented  regularly  on  both  fides  almoft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  a  pleafant  aromatic  odour,  and 
a’ biting  warm  tafte.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fcaly 
fpikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  upon  long  naked  pe¬ 
duncles.  The  fpikes  are  fonr-cornered,  hairy,  and  about 
an  inch  long,  terminated  by  a  few  purplifli  leaves.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain  and  the  Levant;  cultivated  in  1597,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Gerarde;  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

5.  Lavandula  pinnata,  or  pinnated  lavender:  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  pinnate ;  leaflets  wedge-form ;  fpike  imbricate. 
This  is  a  low  very-branching  (hrub,  with  a  brownifli  bark. 
Calyx  of  the  flower  pale  green  or  hoary  ;  corolla  purple 
or  pale  violet,  with  a  hairy  throat,  an  upright  tube  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  the  upper  lip  double  the 
length  of  the  lower.  The  flowers  have  a  fvveet  fmell  ; 
but  the  leaves  have  very  little  fmejl  or  tafte.  Native  of 
Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Francis  Maft'on  ;  flowers 
from  April  to  October. 

6.  Lavandula  multifida,  or  jagged  lavender:  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  pinnate;  leaflets  decurfively  pinnatifid ;  fpike 
quadrangular;  angles  fpiral.  This  is  an  annual  (or  ra¬ 
ther  a  biennial)  plant,  with  an  upright  branching  woolly 
ftalk  two  feet  high.  Leaves  hoary,  oppofite,  cut  into 
many  divifions  to  the  midrib  :  thefe  fegments  are  again 
divided  on  their  borders  towards  the  top  into  three  blunt 
ones,  fo  that  they  end  in  many  points.  The  peduncle  is 
continued  from  the  end  of  the  branch,  is  naked,  and 
about  fix  inches  long,  quadrangular,  and  terminated  by 
a  clofe  fpike  of  flowers  about  one  inch  long :  the  rows  of 
flowers  are  twifted  fpirally.  The  corolla  varies  from  blue 
to  white.  Seeds  roundifti,  fmall,  bay-coloured,  convex 
on  one  fide,  obfcurely  angular  on  the  other,  obliquely 
truncate  at  the  bafe,  and  marked  with  a  very  wide  white 
umbilical  area.  Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1597,  as 
appears  from  Gerarde. 

j3.  L.  multifida  Cannrienfis,  or  Canary  lavender.  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  branching  fquare  ftalk,  four  feet 


high.  Leaves  longer,  and  cut  into  narrower  fegmerlfs, 
than  the  Spani(h  plant:  they  are  of  a  lighter  green,  and 
almoft  fmooth  :  the  naked  flcwer-ftalk  is  alfo  much  longer/ 
and  terminated  with  a  clufter  of  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  5 
at  two  or  three  inches  below  thefe  are  two  fmall  fpikes, 
one  on  each  fide.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
common  lavender.  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  Compton  bilhop  of  London,  in 
whofe  garden  at  Fulham  the  plants  were  firft  railed. 

7.  Lavandula  carnofa,  or  thick-leaved  lavender:  leaves 
petioled,  ovate-cordate,  ferrate,  flefliy  ;  fpike  four-cor¬ 
nered  ;  calyxes  recurved.  This  fpecies  does  not  coalefce 
kindly  with  the  reft  ;  but  the  bilabiate  calyx  and  the  re- 
fupine  corolla  evidently  place  it  here.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  (where  it  was  obferved  by  Koenig  near  Sadrafs  on 
very  arid  rocks  and  walls,  and  by  Rheede  in  the  fands  of 
Malabar.)  It  was  introduced  in  1778  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  and  flowers  in  June.  This,  as  well  as  the  laft,  is 
a  biennial  plant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  lavender  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  planted  in  March  in  a  fhady 
lituation,  or  in  a  border  where  they  may  be  (haded  by 
mats  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  may¬ 
be  expofed  to  the  fun;  and,  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  remove  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe  plants  will  abide  much  longer  in  a  dry  gra¬ 
velly  or  ftrong  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure  our  fevered 
winters  ;  but  they  will  grow  much  fafter  in  fummer,  on 
a  rich  light  moiit  foil,  but  then  they  are  generally  de- 
ltroyed  in  winter,  nor  are  the  plants  fo  ftrong  fcented,  or 
fit  for  medicinal  ufes,  as  thofe  which  grow  on  a  barren 
rocky  foil.  It  was  formerly  in  ufe  to  make  edgings  to 
borders,  but  it  grows  too  large  for  the  purpofe;  if  often 
cut  in  dry  weather  it  is  fubjeCt  to  decay,  and  in  hard  win¬ 
ters  fome  of  the  plants  will  be  killed  ;  itftiould  be  planted 
therefore  in  beds  in  the  kitchen-garden  where  the  foil  is 
dried.  O11  account  of  its  odour,  however,  plants  of  it 
ftiould  be  interl'perfed  among  low  flirubs  and  large  her-? 
baceous  plants  in  the  borders  of  large  gardens  and  plan¬ 
tations. 

Purple  ftoechas,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  found 
on  the  iflands  called  Stcechades,  may  be  cultivated  by 
flowing  the  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  dry  foil  in  March  ; 
when  they  come  up,  clear  them  from  weeds  until  they  are 
two  inches  high,  and  then  remove  them.  For  this  pre¬ 
pare  a  fpot  of  light  dry  ground,  lay  it  level,  and  tread  it 
out  into  beds,  into  which  fet  the  plants  at  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance  every  way;  watering  and  (hading  them 
until  they  have  taken  root.  If  the  winter  ftiould  prove 
fevere,  cover  them  with  mats,  peafe-haulm,  or  other  light 
covering,  to  guard  them  againft  the  froft.  In  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  following  fpring,  remove 
them  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  taking  a 
warm  moift  feafon,  if  poflible,  for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
letting  them  remain  long  above  ground.  The  (oil  ftiould 
be  a  dry  warm  fand  or  gravel ;  and,,  the  poorer  the  (oil  is, 
the  better  will  this  plant  endure  the  cold  of  winter.  In 
a  rich  moift  ground  it  will  not  produce  fo  many  flowers, 
nor  will  they  have  fo  ftrong  an  aromatic  fcent.  It  may 
alfo  be  increafed  by  flips  or  cuttings;  but  the  feeds  ripen 
well  in  this  country,  and  plants  railed  from  thefe  are  much 
better. 

Tooth-leaved  lavender,  and  fome  of  the  others,  feldotn 
producing  feeds  in  England,  are  propagated  by  flips  or 
cuttings,  planted  in  April,  and  treated  as  direfted  for 
the  preceding  forts.  Thefe  will  take  root  very  freely, 
but  mull  be  tranfplanted  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
(heltered  from  fevere  froft  in  winter,  efpecially  whilft 
young.  When  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  fome  may  be 
planted  in  a  warm  lituation,  on  a  dry  foil,  where,  being 
prevented  from  growing  too  vigoroully,  they  will  endure 
the  cold  much  better  than  in  richer  ground.  Jagged  la¬ 
vender,  or  jagged  fticados,  as  Gerarde  calls  it,  may  be 
fown  in  a  border  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  or  into  pots. 

3  They 
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They  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  green- 
hbufej  but,  never  continuing  longer  than  two  years,  they 
are  generally  railed  from  feed  every  feafon.  The  variety 
from  the  Canary  Illands  is  more  tender.  Sow  the  leeds 
on  a  moderate  hct-bed  in  the  l'pring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  put  each  into  a  feparate  l’mall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth.  Plunge  the  pots  into  another  hot-bed  ;  and 
irTthe  beginning  of  June  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  place  them  in  a  (heltered 
fituation.  In  July  the  plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  au¬ 
tumn  prove  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September:  but 
■when  they  do  not  perfect  feeds,  the  plants  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  through  the  winter  in  a  good  greenhoufe,  where 
they  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds  molt  part  of  that  fea¬ 
fon.  See  Verbena. 

LAVAN'GE,  one  of  the  Virgin  Illands,  in  the  Well- 
Indies  :  three  miles  fourh-ealt  from  the  illand  of  St. 
Thomas. 

LAVANSAA'RT,  an  illand  of  Ruflia,  on  the  coalt  of 
Livonia,  eighty  miles  from  the  capital,  four  miles  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  broad,  furrounded  on  the  north-welt 
fide  by  iflets  and  lhallows,  having  three  tolerable  har¬ 
bours,  and  occupied  by  about  forty  families.  Some 
patches  of  foil  are  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
illand  is  a  fmall  lake. 

LAV' ANT,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
fex,  which  runs  into  the  fea  about  five  miles  below  Clii- 
ciiefter. 

LAV'ANT,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the 
D  rave  at  Lavamund. 

LAV'ANT  SE'E,  a  lake  of  Stiria:  nine  miles  ealt  of 
Neumarck. 

LAVA'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Hifpania, 
in  the  interior  of  Lufitania.  Ptolemy. 

LAVARDAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  dillrift  of  Nerac.  The  place  contains  928,  and  the 
canton  94.8a,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  1S2J-  kilio- 
jnetres,  in  13  communes. 

LAVAR'DENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers  :  feven  miles  north-north-well  of  Auch,  and 
-thirteen  fonth-fouth-eaft  of  Condom. 

LAVAR'DIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte :  eight  miles  north-well  of  Le  Mens. 

LAVARE'DO,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lavo,  to  wadi.]  A 
walh  ;  a  place  where  gold  is  got  out  of  the  earth  by  walh- 
ing.  Scott.  See  Lavadero,  p.  281. 

LAV'ARY,  f.  A  lavatory  ;  a  place  to  wafh  in.  Cole. 

LAVA'TER  (Louis),  a  learned  Svvifs  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  w  as  born  at  Kibourg,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in 
the  year  1527.  He  purfued  his  fl tidies  at  Cappel,  and  at 
Zurich  ;  and  afterwards  travelled  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  into  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  devoted  hintfelf  to  the  work  of  the 
miniltry  ;  and,  after  having  ferved  fonie  time  in  a  coun¬ 
try  church,  was  made  canon  of  Zurich,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  pallors  of  that  city.  In  the  year  1554.,  he  was 
chofen  fucceffor  to  Bibliander,  in  the  office  of  profefior  of 
divinity  ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment,  from  its  in¬ 
terference  with  the  duties  of  his  paltorai  charge,  to  which 
he  gave  the  preference.  In  thefe  he  fpent  thirty-fix  years 
of  his  life,  fullaining  a  high  reputation  for  diligence,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  learning.  He  died  in  1586,  when  he  was 
about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  tie  was  the  author  of  va¬ 
rious  theological  and  controverfial  works,  which  are  held 
in  elteem  by  the  Calvinilts;  and,  among  others,  of,  1.  Cora- 
snentaria  in  Lib.  Jofute,  in  Ecclefiaften  Salomonis,  in 
Lib.  II.  Paraleip,  fol.  2.  Homiliae  in  Lib.  Jobi,  in  Prov. 
Solomonis,  in  Lib.  Ruth,  in  Ezechielem,  fol.  1581-1586. 
3.  De  Ritibus  Ecclefige.  4-.  Cometarum  Catalogus.  5. 
Vita  Henrici  Bullinger.  6.  De  Origineet  Progreflu  Con- 
troverliae  Sacramentariae,  4-to.  1563.  •  y .  De  Speftris,  Le- 
muribus,  et  magnis  atque  infolitis  Fragoribus,  &c.  8vo. 
2580.  The  piece  lall  mentioned  is  a  very  learned  and 
qtirious  treadle,  in  defence  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
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apparitions,  diabolical  delufions,  prefages,  See.  which  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  tranllated  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  languages.  Mdchoir.  Adam. 
Pit.  Germ.  Thcol. 

LAVA'TER  (John  Gafpard  Chriftian),  a  writer  of 
much  temporary  fame,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  174-1.  He 
was  brought  up  tothe  proteftant  miniltry,  and  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  1761.  For  fonie  years  he  was  pallor  of  the 
orphans’  church,  Zurich  ;  but  from  1778  he  filled  the  of¬ 
fices  of  deacon  and  paltor  at  St.  Peter’s  church  in  the  fame 
place.  He  acquired  an  early  reputation  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  pulpit-difcourfes,  and  the  zeal  and  benevolence 
with  which  lie  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  functions.  En¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  great  lenfibility  and  a  warm  ima¬ 
gination,  he  Hood  upon  the  verge  of  fanaticifm  and  myf- 
ticifm.  He  had,  however,  a  very  acute  difeernment  of 
charafters ;  and,  though  little  learned  in  books,  polfefled 
an  extenfive  knowledge  ot  human  nature.  His  theologi¬ 
cal  and  tnifcellaneous  writings  in  profe  and  verfe  are 
fcarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  it  is  only  by  his  works  on  pliyfognomy  that 
he  lias  acquired  a  name  throughout  literary  Europe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  narrative,  lie  felt  an  early  propeniity 
to  read  the  human  countenance,  and  frequently  exerciled 
the  pencil  in  Iketching  fuch  features  as  had  made  a  parti¬ 
cular  iinpreflion  upon  him,  which  he  lludied  with  atten¬ 
tion.  He  had,  however,  entered  into  no  regular  re- 
fearches  on  the  lubjeft,  till,  (landing  once  at  the  window 
with  Dr.  Zimmerman,  the  king’s  phyfician  at  Hanover, 
fome  remarks  which  he  was  led  to  make  on  the  Angular 
countenance  of  a  palling  ibldier  induced  that  medical  phi- 
lofopher  to  urge  him  to  purfue  and  methodife  his  ideas. 
He  afterwards  held  a  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Zimmer¬ 
man  on  the  lubjeCt ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  with  the  na¬ 
tural  progrefs  of  an  enthufiallic  mind,  acquired  not  only 
a  fondnels  for  the  ltudy,  but  a  full  conviction  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  phyiiognomical  lcience,  and  of  his  own  dilcove- 
ries  in  it.  The  firlt  fruits  of  his  labours  appeared  in  a 
quarto  volume,  written  in  German,  and  printed  at  Ltip- 
zic  in  1776.  As  the  author  profefl’ed  to  be  no  more  than 
a  tiro  in  the  lcience,  he  modeftly  ltyled  the  twenty  lec¬ 
tions  of  which,  exclufive  of  prefaces  and  introdublions,  it 
was  compofed,  fragments  He  took  in  them  a  wide  range 
of  inquiry,  and  diiplayed  many  acute  and  ingenious  (pe¬ 
culations  on  human  nature,  with  much  of  the  fanciful 
and  hypothetical.  He  carried  his  ideas  of  phyliognomy 
beyond  the  oblervation  of  thofe  parts  of  the  countenance 
which  exhibit  to  a  common  eye  the  impreffions  of  men¬ 
tal  qualities  and  affections;  and  maintained  as  a  leading 
polition,  “that  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
reprefentative  iigns  in  th efolid  parts  of  the  countenance.” 
He  even  extended  this  notion  through  all  animated  na¬ 
ture,  and  conceived  that  internal  qualities  univerlally  de¬ 
note  themfelves  by  external  tokens.  This  was  only  the 
firlt  part  of  a  work,  of  which  two  more  volumes  appeared 
in  fucceflion,  and  which  prefented  a  molt  extraordinary 
aflemblage  of  curious  oblervation,  lubtle  and  refined  rea- 
loning,  delicate  feeling,  and  philanthropical  and  pious 
fentiment,  together  with  a  large  admixture  of  paradox, 
myllicifin,  whim,  and  extravagance.  The  whole  was  il- 
luftrated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings,  many  of 
them  highly  finilhed  and  Angularly  expreflive,  but  many 
fanciful  and  little  to  the  purpole.  The  work  was  difficult 
of  comprehenfion  in  its  native  German,  on  account  of 
the  new  phrafeoiogy  which  the  author  found  neceflary  to 
exprefs  his  novel  ideas.  It  was,  however,  well  tranllated 
into  French  and  Englifh,  and  for  a  time  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  topic  of  literary  dilcuflion.  It  met  with  many  en- 
thufiaftical  admirers,  who  received  its  principles  as  de¬ 
mon  llrations  ;  it  is  even  laid  that  in  Germany,  for  a  time, 
a  fervant  could  fcarcely  be  hired,  the  lines  of  whole  face 
did  not  correfpond  with  thole  of  favourable  import  in  La- 
vater’s  plates.  In  France,  his  opinions  were  received 
with  great  avidity  by  the  ladies,  and  formed  the  moll  in- 
terefling  topic  of  polite  converfation,  N.o  diltinguifhed 
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foreigner  pafled  through  Zurich  without  obtaining  an  In¬ 
terview  with  Lavater,  and  procuring  his  judgment  of  fome 
character  from  a  fhade  or  miniature.  On  thefe  occafions 
the  philofopher  fometimes  appears  to  have  employed  a  lit¬ 
tle  quackery,  although  candour  and  fincerity  were  the  ha¬ 
bitual  qualities  of  his  heart ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  fup- 
port  of  a  fyftem,  and  his  reputation  for  fagacity  was  at 
flake.  Together  with  admirers  he  met  with  opponents, 
who  attacked  his  do&rines  both  with  argument  and  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  refult  has  been,  that,  novelty  and  wonder  hav¬ 
ing  ceafed,  his  bulky  volumes  are  feldom  looked  at  except 
for  the  plates  ;  and  the  Lavaterian  phyfiognomy  is  con- 
figned  to  neglefV  among  the  other  chimerical  fciences. 
He  indeed  confeffed,  in  one  of  his  books,  that  his  wife, 
though  totally  unacquainted  with  his  fcientific  rules,  was 
rendered,  by  a  natural  turn  for  obfervation,  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  phyfiognomift  than  himfelf.  One  of  the  belt  known 
of  his  tnifcellaneous  writings  is  his  Aphorifms  on  Man, 
of  which  an  Englilh  tranflation  from  his  original  manu- 
fcript  was  publifhed  in  1788.  Thefe  aphorilms  contain 
much  originality  of  fentiment  and  expreflion,  with  many 
deep  and  philofophical  views  of  human  nature;  but  fome- 
times  obfcure  and  bordering  on  extravagance,  as  well  as 
tinged  by  the  writer’s  peculiar  notions. 

Lavater  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Chriftian  revela¬ 
tion,  and  tranfiated  “  Bonnet’s  Enquiry  into  the  Evidences 
of  Chriftianity”  into  the  German  language.  This  he 
thought  proper  to  dedicate  to  the  famous  Jewifh  philofo¬ 
pher,  Mofes  Mendelfohn,  with  a  call  upon  him  either 
publicly  to  refute  it,  or  to  profefs  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  its  arguments.  A  very  excellent  reply  of  Men¬ 
delfohn  produced  a  fair  confeffion  from  Lavater,  that  his 
zeal  had  nulled  him,  and  that  his  challenge  was  inconfi- 
derate.  He  afterwards  gave  way  to  a  devotional  myfti- 
cifm,  which  offended  the  orthodox,  but  procured  him 
many  votaries  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  the  centre 
of  an  invifible  church,  whofe  members  extended  from  Na¬ 
ples  to  Conftantinople,  and  who  refpected  him  as  their 
founder  and  prophet.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  and 
paftor  was  extremely  high  at  Zurich,  where  it  was  com¬ 
mon  in  his  walks  for  the  people  to  flock  about  him  and 
kifs  his  hand  in  token  of  refpect,  and  where  he  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  all  ranks  as  the  decider  of  controverfies  among 
them.  His  moral  character  was  molt  exemplary,  and  his 
ardent  zeal  for  doing  good  was  fcarcely  ever  furpaffed. 
Though  full  of  fire  and  fenfihility,  he  was  mild  and  mo¬ 
derate  in  converfation,  and  extremely  candid  in  his  efti- 
mate  of  thofe  who  differed  from  him.  His  mode  of  Jiv¬ 
ing  was  Ample.  He  rofe  earl}',  and  never  took  his  break- 
faff  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it.  The  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs  which  he  difpatched  was  indeed  wonderful.  No 
man  was  ever  a  more  determined  oppofer  of  tyranny  and 
intolerance  in  every  fhape;  and  he  had  the  true  Swifs  zeal 
for  liberty.  This  fpirit  rendered  him  a  friend  to  the 
French  revolution  at  its  commencement  ;  but,  when  the 
republican  rulers  began  to  difplay  their  fyftem  of  rapine 
and  extortion,  and  to  extend  it  to  Swifferland,  he  was  the 
boideft  of  their  antagoniffs.  He  wrote  at  that  period  an 
energetic  appeal  to  the  French  government;  and  never 
ceafed  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  till  he 
was  torn  from  his  congregation  as  a  preacher  of  (edition, 
and  fent  as  a  hoffage  to  Schaffhaufen.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  Zurich  ;  and,  on  the  day  when  that  unfortunate 
city  'was  flormed  by  the  troops  of  Maffena,  in  the  autumn 
of  1799,  he  ruffled  into  the  flreet,  and  received  a  fevere 
wound  in  the  bread;  from  a  Swifs  foldier  on  whom  he  had 
formerly  conferred  feveral  benefits.  From  the  eft'eCfs  of  this 
wound  he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  and  he  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  fymptoms  by  attending  for  above  an  hour,  in 
the  open  air,  a  man  condemned  to  be  (hot  as  a  fpy.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  was,  however,  unfubdued  till  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  2d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1801,  in  the  lixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Monthly  Rev. 
Ann.  Regijl. 

LAVATEfRA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Tournefort  from  La- 
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vater,  a  phyfician  at  Zurich.  We  have  none  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.]  Tree-Mallow,  See.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  monadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  co- 
lumniferae,  (malvaceDe,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  1  perianthium  double  ;  exterior  one-leafed,  trifid, 
obtufe,  fhort,  permanent;  interior  one-leafed,  half  five- 
cleft,  more  acute,  more  ereft,  permanent.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  five,  obcordate,  flat,  fpreading,  affixed  below  to  the 
tube  of  the  ftamens.  Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  coa¬ 
lescing  below  into  a  tube ;  loofe  above,  gaping  at  the  tip 
and  furface  of  the  tube;  antherae  reniform.  Piftillum: 
germ  orbicular  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  fhort  ;  ffigmas  feven  to 
fourteen,  briftly,  length  of  the  ftyle.  Pericarpium  :  cap- 
fule  orbicular,  compofed  of  as  many  cells  as  there  are  ftig- 
mas,  bivalve,  and  articulated  in  a  whorl  round  the  colum¬ 
nar  receptacle,  at  length  falling  off.  Seeds  :  folitary,  re¬ 
niform. — Ejjentia /  Chamber.  Calyx  double,  outer  trifid  ; 
arils  very  many,  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Lavatera  arborea,  or  tree-mallow  :  ftem  ar¬ 
boreous,  leaves  feven-angled,  hairy,  plaited  ;  peduncles 
cluffered,  one-flowered,  axillary;  outer  calyxes  larger. 
Tree-mallow,  or  mall.ow-tree,  rifes  with  a  ftreng  thick 
ftalk  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  (in  gardens),  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  branches  at  the  top.  In  itswild  ftate,  when 
largeft,  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  and  as  much  as  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  alternate,  numerous,  cordate, 
rounailh  ;  fome  five  and  others  three  angled,  the  angles 
blunt,  foft  as  velvet,  fhorter  than  the  petioles.  Flowers 
moftly  in  pairs,  fometimes  three  together,  on  upright  pe¬ 
duncles  an  inch  and  half  in  length  ;  corolla  pnrplifh  red, 
with  dark  blotches  at  the  bafe,  fpreading-beil-fhaped,  (like 
that  of  the  common  mallow,)  an  inch  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter;  petals  broader  at  top,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  fo  that  the 
calyx  appears  between  the  claws  ;  cylinder  of  filaments 
purple,  woolly  at  the  bafe;  germ  very  fmooth  ;  ftyle  ufu- 
ally  eight-cleft  at  top  ;  ffigmas  revolute,  reddifh.  Seeds 
kidney  fhaped,  afh-colouted.  Native  of  Italy,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  Britain.  With  us  it  is  fmaller  than  it  appears 
in  the  gardens  ;  and  is  found  at  Hurff  caftle,  Portland 
ifland,  Denny  ifland  near  Briftol,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fhire ;  Teignmouth  ;  rocks  of  Caldey  ifland;  Anglefey, 
See.  in  Wales  ;  Baffe-iflands,  near  Edinburgh  ;  Inch- 
Garvey  and  Mykiie- Inch,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It 
flowers  from  June  or  July  to  September  or  Odfober. 

Ray,  Morifon,  and  others,  diltinguifh  ours  from  the 
Italian  plant;  the  leaves  of  ours  being  fmaller,  more  hoary 
on  the  upper  furface,  and  the  upper  ones  more  angular; 
the  flowers  not  fo  large,  and  of  a  paler  red  colour.  Mori¬ 
fon  found  it  growing  plentifully  on  the  ifland  of  Pierre 
Perce  on  the  coaft  ot  Bretagne. 

2.  Lavatera  micans,  or  fhining  tree-mallow  :  ftem  arbo¬ 
reous;  leaves  feven  angled,  acute,  crenate,  plaited,  tomen- 
tofe  ;  racemes  terminating.  Leaves  loft,  waving  on  the 
edge,  with  brimftone-coloured  micas,  fhining  in  the  fun 
on  the  upper  furface.  Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

3.  Lavatera  olbia,  or  downy-leaved  lavatera:  ftem 
fhrubby  ;  leaves  flve-lobed-haffate  ;  flowers  folitary.  Stem 
round,  branched,  five  feet  high,  villofe  at  top,  reddifh  ; 
leaves  foft,  whitifb,  tomentofe,  unequally  ferrate.  Lin- 
nasus  obferves,  that  the  leaves  of  the  firft  year  are  very 
large,  and  thofe  of  the  following  years  much  fmaller, 
which  is  a  circuinftance  common  to  this  with  other  plants 
of  the  fame'  natural  order.  It  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  the  next  fpecies  :  but  in  this  the  flowers  are  folitary,  on 
a  very  fhort  peduncle;  and  the  outer  calyx  is  acuminate, 
almoft  three-parted,  the  length  of  the  inner.  Native  of 
the  South  of  France.  It  flowers  from  June  to  October. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Morgan  in  1570,  according  to 
Lobel. 

4.  Lavatera  triloba,  or  three-lobed  lavatera :  ftem  fhrub¬ 
by;  leaves  fubcordate,  fubtrilobate,  rounded,  crenate  ;  fti- 
pules  cordate  ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  aggregate.  Stem 
round,  branched,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  Lin- 
nasus  obferves,  that  the  whole  plant  is  tomentofe,  being 
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covered  with  very  ftnall  glutinous  hairs,  with  other  larger 
ones  fteilateat  top  mixed  among  them.  Native  of  France 
and  -Spain.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

5.  Lavatera  Luiitanica,  or  Portuguefe  lavatera :  (lem 
fhrubby ;  leaves  feven-angled,  tomentofe,  plaited  ;  racemes 
terminating.  Native  of  Portugal.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1748.  It  flowers  in  Augult  and  September. 

6.  Lavatera  maritima,  or  fea-fide  tree-mallow:  Hem 
fhrubby  ;  leaves  cordate,  roundifli-lobed,  crenate,  tomen- 
tofe ;  flowers  folitary.  Stem  reddiih,  covered  with  bun¬ 
dles  of  hairs  fo  fmall  as  to  fee m  dots  of  meal,  branched, 
two  feet  high  or  more.  Leaves  on  the  older  plants  (mail, 
foraewhat  plaited,  five-nerved;  on  the  younger  plants  and 
branches  double  the  fize,  near  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

Cavanilles  has  another  fpecies  (Did*.  282.  t.  139.)  which 
he  names  L.  Africana,  being  a  native  of  the  northern  part 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  Spain.  He  fays  it  is  allied  to  L.  ma¬ 
ritima.  The  Item  is  fhrubby,  as  in  that,  branched,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fhort  down,  compofed  of  a  web  of  hairs  in  bun¬ 
dles,  and  four  feet  in  height.  Miller  has  alfo  a  fpecies 
under  the  name  of  L.  Africana,  which  is  an  annual,  and 
very  different  from  this. 

7.  Lavatera  Thuringiaca,  or  great-flowered  lavatera  ; 
Hem  herbaceous;  fruits  naked;  calyxes  gaflied.  Stem 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  woolly,  branched.  Native  of  Sweden, 
Thuringia,  Hungary,  Tartary,  in  hedges.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

8.  Lavatera  Cretica,  or  Cretan  lavatera :  Item  upright, 
lower  branches  diffufed  ;  peduncles  clultered,  one-flow¬ 
ered  ;  leaves  lobed,  upper  ones  acute.  Root  annual, 
fibrous,  of  thick  fibres  a  foot  in  length,  with  innumer¬ 
able  other  capillary  fibres.  Stem  round,  rugged,  five  feet 
high,  branched.  Flowers  axillary,  about  four  together, 
on  upright  peduncles  ;  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  pale  blue,  with  oblong  emarginate  petals.  Fruit 
lmootb,  within  the  calyx  ;  capfules  ten,  round  a  column 
terminated  by  a  hemifphere  with  a  very  fmall  point  at  top, 
difappearing  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  leaving  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  capfules,  which  then  turn  black. 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  or  Crete.  It  flow'ers  in 
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9.  Lavatera  tnmeftns,  or  common  annual  lavatera  :  ftent 
herbaceous,  rugged  ;  leaves  fmooth ;  peduncles  one-flow¬ 
ered  ;  fruits  covered  with  a  ring.  Root  annual,  white,  with 
fpreading  beards.  Stem  round,  two  feet  high,  branched, 
the  low  er  branches  almoft  horizontal.  Flowers  folitary,  ax¬ 
illary;  corollalarge,fpreading,bell-fhaped,paleflefh-colour, 
with  whitilh  lines ;  petals  broader  above,  crenate,  frequent¬ 
ly  rolled  up,  the  edges  of  the  claws  deep  purple.  Fruit 
hemifpherical,  convex  beneath,  covered  at  top  with  a  cir¬ 
cular,  concave,  fmooth,  lid,  or  peltate  umbrella  :  there  are 
about  twenty  capfules  in  a  whorl  ;  they  are  brown,  clofed 
all  round  and  not  opening,  with  a  longitudinal  raifed  line 
along  the  back,  elegantly  marked  on  the  fides  with  flex- 
uofe  ftreaks  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1640,  according  to  Parkinfon.  It  flowers  front 
July  to  September. 

This  fpecies  varies  much,  and  the  varieties  are  conftant. 
Hence  Mr.  Miller  makes  three  fpecies  out  of  it:  1.  L. 
althsecefolia,  a  native  of  Syria,  with  an  upright  branching 
ftalk,  two  feet  high  ;  the  under  leaves  cordate-orbiculate, 
fmooth,  on  long  footftalks ;  the  upper  divided  into  three 
acute  lobes ;  the  flowers  on  long  peduncles  from  the  axils, 
very  large  and  fpreading  open,  like  thole  of  the  marlh -mal¬ 
low,  of  a  pale  red  or  rofe  colour.  There  is  a  variety  of 
it  with  white  flowers,  a.  L.  Africana,  t.  161.  f.  2.  or  his 
figures;  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  to  Holland.  This  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves;  the  lower  having 
angles,  and  the  upper  being  arrow-pointed;  the llalks are 
Jhairy,  the  flowers  larger,  and  of  a  brighter-red  colour.  :. 
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L.  trimeflris  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  It  rifes  with 
flender  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark.  The  lower  leaves  are  ronndifh,  and  the  upper'are 
angular,  fome  of  them  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers  are 
not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former,  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  and  Hand  on  fhort  peduncles.  They  are  all  an¬ 
nual  herbaceous  plants,  flowering  in  July  ;  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  flirubby  forts  are  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  about 
three  or  four  inches. high,  they  fltould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for,  as  they 
(hoot  out  long  flefhy  roots  which  have  but  few  fibres,  they 
do  not  fucceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted  after  they  are 
grov/n  large.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  permitted 
to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring;  and,  when  they  happen  to  fall  into  dry 
rubbilh,  and  are  permitted  to  grow  therein,  they  will  be 
fhort,  ftrong,  woody,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of 
thofe  flowers  than  plants  which  are  more  luxuriant.  As 
thefe  plants  continue  a  long  time  in  flower,  a  few  of  each 
fort  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  there  is 
room.  Several  of  thefe  flirubby  forts  will  laft  only  two 
years  with  us,  unlefs  on  dry  ground,  where  they  will  en¬ 
dure  three  or  four  years,  but  feldom  longer.  Molt  of 
them  require  the  proteftion  of  the  greenhoufe,  or  at  leaffc 
.to  have  the  ground  about  them  covered  with  old  tanner’s 
bark  to  keep  out  the  froft  in  levere  winters. 

The  annual  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds  :  the  feafon 
for  fowing  them  is  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  upon  a  bed  of  frelh  light  earth  ;  and,  when'the 
plants  are  come  up,  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds ;  and, 
in  very  dry  weather,  now  and  then  refrefli  them  with  water. 
When  they  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  tranfplant 
them  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
which  fliould  be  in  the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  flow¬ 
er-garden  ;  for,  if  the  foil  is  good,  they  will  grow  two  or 
three  feet  high  ;  in  tranfplanting  them,  take  them  up  very 
carefully,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  other- 
wife  they  are  apt  to  mifearry  ;  and  alfo  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  to 
fallen  them  to  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by 
ftrong  winds.  You  may  alfo  fow  their  feeds  in  autumn, 
and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  tranfplant  them  into 
fmall  pots,  which,  towards  the  end  of  October,  fliould  be 
placed  in  a  common  liot-bed  frame,  where  the  plants,  be¬ 
ing  defended  from  fevere  frofts,  will  abide  the  winter  very 
well  ;  and,  in  the  fpring,  fhake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plant  them  into  larger,  or  elfe  into  the  full  ground,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower.  The  plants  thus  managed 
will  be  larger,  and  flower  ftrongerand  earlier,  than  thofe 
fown  in  the  fpring  ;  and  from  thefe  you  will  conftantly  have 
good  feeds,  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  fometimes 
mifearry. 

LAVATE'RA  AMERICA'NA.  See  Sida  abuti- 

LOIDES. 

LAVA'TION,  f.  \lavatio,  Lat.  ]  The  aft  of  wafhing. — 
Such  filthy  fluff  was  by  loofe  lewd  varlets  fung  before  the 
chariot  on  the  folemn  day  of  her  lavation.  Hakewill. — In 
antiquity,  a  feaft  of  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  inflituted  in  memory  of  the  day  when  the 
worfhip  of  Cybele  was  transferred  from  Phrygia  to  Rome, 
and  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  March. 

LAVATO'RIUM, J.  A  laundry,  or  place  to  wadi  in. 
Applied  to  fuch  a  place  in  the  porch  or  entrance  of  ca¬ 
thedral  churches,  where  the  prielt  and  other  officiating 
members  were  obliged  to  walk  their  hands  before  they 
proceeded  to  divine  fervice.  See  Liber  Statut.  Eccl.  Paul . 
London ,  MS.  A  59- 

LAV' ATORY,  f.  [from  lavo,  Lat.]  A  wafti ;  fome- 
thing  in  wiiich  parts  dileafed  are  vvaflied. — Lavatories,  to 
wadi  the  temples,  hands,  wrifts,  and  jugulars,  do  potently 
profligate  and  keep  off  the  venom.  Harvey. 

4  C  LAV'ATRINE, 
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LAV'ATRINE,  f.  A  fink ;  a  place  in  a  kitchen  to 

wa(h  in.  Cote. 

LAVA'TRIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of  Great 
Britain,  mentioned  in  Antonine’s  5th  Iter,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  Bowes  in  Yorkfhire. 

LAVAU'R,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diltncl,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ;  before  the  revo¬ 
lution  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifliop  :  nineteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Caftres,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Touloufe.  Lat. 
43.  4.1.  N.  Ion.  1.  53.  E. 

LAU'BACH.  See  Laybach. 

LAU'BACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  two  miles  north  of  Simmern,  and 
thirty-feven  weft  of  Mentz. 

LAU'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Solms  Laubach  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Mentz,  and 
fixteer.  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Wetzlar.  Lat.  50.32.  N.  Ion. 
8.  59.  E.  • 

LAU'BAN,  or  Lu'ban,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river 
Quiets,  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  fome  baftions.  The  in¬ 
habitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cloth  and  linen. 
In  the  years  1427  and  14.31,  it  was  laid  wafte  by  the  Huf- 
fites :  thirteen  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Gorlitz,  fixty-two 
north  of  Drefden,  and  feventy-two  north-north-eaft  of 
Prague.  Lat.  51.7.  N.  Ion.  14.  25.  E. 

LAU'BENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Anfpach  :  three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Lan- 
genzenn. 

LAUBI'ES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lozerre  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Mende. 

LAUCH,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ill  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

LAU'CHA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  on  the 
Unftrutt:  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Erfurt,  and  fix 
north- weft  of  Naumburg.  Lat.  51. 14.  N.  Ion.  11.  47.  E. 

LAUCH'ART,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  one  mile  eaft  of  Sigmaringen. 

LAUCH'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  Knights  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Nordlingen,  and 
thirty-eight  weft  of  Stuttgart.  Lat.  48.  50.  N.  Ion.  io. 
14.  E. 

LAUCH'STADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  territory 
of  Merfeburg,  with  a  medicinal  fpring  :  four  miles  weft 
of  Merfeburg,  and  eleven  eaft  of  Querfurt.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 
Ion.  i2. 1 .  E. 

LAUCHKISS'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Samland : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  fon  of  a  clothier  at  Reading 
in  Berkfliire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1573.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  inftrufted  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool 
in  that  place,  he  was  lent  to  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  in 
1589,  where  he  entered  of  St.  John’s  college;  of  which 
lioufe  he  became  a  fcholar  in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in  1598,  when  he  was  gram¬ 
mar-reader.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was  “  at 
that  time  efteemed,  by  all  thofe  that  knew  him,  a  very  for¬ 
ward,  confident,  and  zealous,  perfon.”  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1600,  and  prieft  in  1601  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  read  a  divinity-lefture  in  his  college.  It  was  ei¬ 
ther  in  reading  this  lecture,  or  in  fome  other  of  his  cha- 
pel-exercifes,  that  he  maintained  the  conftant  and  perpe¬ 
tual  vifibility  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  derived  from  the 
apoftles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued  in  that 
church,  as  in  others  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  till  the  refor¬ 
mation.  Dr.  Abbot,  at  that  time  matter  of  Univerfity- 
college,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerlity,  traced  it, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  Berengarians  to  the  Albigenfes, 
from  them  to  the  Wickliffites,  from  thefe  to  the  Huflites, 
and  from  the  Huftites  to  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  oppo- 
fition  in  fentiment  between  Abbot  and  Laud  occafioned, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difputes  uppn  the  fubjeft,  no  little 
animofity  between  them.  In  the  year  1603,  Mr.  Laud 
was  one  of  the  proCtors  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  in  the  fame 
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year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of 
Devonfiiire.  In  1604  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity  ;  and  in  the  exercife  which  he  performed  on  this 
occafion,  maintained,  ill,  the  neceftity  of  baptifm  ;  2dly, 
that  there  could  be  no  true  church  without  diocefan  bi- 
fliops.  por  the  laft  pofition  he  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land,  divinity-profelfor,  as  one  who  endeavoured  to  create 
diffenfion  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  foreign 
reformed  churches  ;  and,  with  refpefl  to  what  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  firft,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  what  he  had  laid  was  taken  out  of  the  works  of  car¬ 
dinal  Bellarmine.  This  circumftance,  notwithftanding 
that  it  could  afford  no  evidence  of  his  general  agreement 
in  opinion  with  the  cardinal,  contributed,  however,  to 
ftrengthen  the  fufpicions  which  were  entertained  of  him 
by  many  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  was  ftrongly  inclined 
to  popery;  and,  according  to  Keylin,  Dr.  Abbot  <!fo 
openly  branded  him  for  a  papift,  or  at  leaft  very  popilhly 
inclined,  that  it  was  made  almoft  a  herefy  for  any  one  to 
be  feen  in  his  company,  and  a  mifprifion  of  herefy  to  give 
him  a  civil  falution  as  he  palled  the  ftreets.” 

The  firft  benefice  which  Mr.  Laud  obtained,  was  the 
vicarage  of  Stanford  in  Northamptonlhire,  into  which  he 
was  inducted  in  1607  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
prefented  to  the  advowfon  of  North  Kilworth  in  Leicef- 
terfhire.  In  the  fummer  of  that  year  he  proceeded  doftor 
of  divinity  ;  and  foon  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Devonfiiire,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Richard 
Neile,  bifliop  of  Rochelter.  For  the  fake  of  being  near 
his  new  patron,  in  1609  he  exchanged  North  Kilworth 
for  the  reCtory  of  Weft  Tilbury  in  Effex,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  prefented  by  the  bifliop  to  the  living  of 
Cuckftone  in  Kent.  He  now  refigned  his  fellowlhip  at 
Oxford,  and  fettled  at  Cuckftone;  but,  finding  the  fitua- 
tion  of  that  place  unfavourable  to  liis  health,  lie  foon  af¬ 
terwards  exchanged  it  for  Norton,  a  benefice  of  lefs  va¬ 
lue,  but  in  a  better  air.  In  the  year  1611,  a  vacancy 
having  taken  place  in  the  prefidentfliip  of  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford,  Dr.  Laud  proved  the  fuccefsful  candi¬ 
date  for  that  poll ;  but  not  without  confiderable  oppofi- 
tion.  And  it  is  laid,  that  Dr.  Abbot,  lately  raifed  to  the 
arcliiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  had  employed  liis  in- 
tereft  againlt  him  with  the  king;  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  liis  election,  on  an  appeal  made  by  fome 
of  his  competitors  to  his  majelly,  had  not  his  immoveable 
friend  bifliop  Neile  perfuaded  the  king  to  confirm  it. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fame  prelate,  he  was 
foon  afterwards  nominated  one  of  his  majelty’s  chaplains. 
Having  thus  obtained  an  appointment  at  court,  he  flat¬ 
tered  liimfelf  with  hopes  of  great  and  immediate  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  but  his  expectations  were  for  fome  time  difap- 
pointed,  owing,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  influence  of  arch- 
bifhop  Abbot.  At  length,  after  three  years  fruitlefs  wait¬ 
ing,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  retiring  wholly  from  the 
court  to  his  college ;  when  his  friend  bifliop  Neile,  who 
was  now  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  perfuaded  him 
to  flay  one  year  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
up  his  fpirits,  the  bilhop  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln,  in  1614 ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  1616,  the  king  prefented 
Dr.  Laud  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  required  him  to  reform  and  to  fet  in  order  what  was 
amifs  in  that  cathedral.  He  therefore  haftened  to  Glou¬ 
cefter,  where  he  found  the  church  in  great  decay,  and 
many  things,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  order;  particularly 
the  communion-table  (landing  almtift  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  contrary  to  the  pofition  of  it  in  other  cathedral 
churches,  and  in  the  king’s  chapel.  Laud,  confidering 
the  rectification  of  this  indifferent  circumftance  to  be  a, 
matter  of  great  importance,  immediately  called  a  chapter 
of  the  prebends  ;  and,  after  laying  before  them  the  king’s 
inftruftions,  obtained  their  confent  for  the  (peedy  repair 
of  the  church,  and  for  placing  the  communion-table  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  choir,  againll  the  wall.  When  this 
alteration  had  been  effefted,  he  recommended,  that  the 
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members  of  that  church  fhould  make  their  humble  rever¬ 
ence  to  God,  not  only  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the 
choir,  but  at  their  approaches  towards  the  holy  table. 
Thefe  changes  gave  great  offence  to  many  perfons,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fuperffitious  tendency  4  and  particularly  to 
Dr.  Miles  Smith,  bilhop  of  Gioucelter,  who  from  that 
time  never  entered  the  church  again  fo  long  as  he  lived. 
In  1617,  Dr.  Laud  procured  fome  royal  directions  to  be 
fent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better  government  of  that  univer- 
fity  ;  and,  above  all,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  further 
fpreading  of  puritanifm.  In  the  fame  year,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  to  attend  the  king  in  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Scotland  ;  when  it  was  intended,  among  other 
things,  to  attempt  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  an 
uniformity  with  that  of  England  :  a  favourite  fcheme  of 
Laud,  and  other  divines.  But  “the  Scots  were  Scots,” 
fays  Heylin,  “and  refolved  to  go  their  own  way,  wliat- 
foever  came  of  it.”  So  that  the  king  gained  nothing  by 
this  expenfive  journey,  but  the  negleft  of  his  commands, 
and  a  contempt  of  his  authority. 

Upon  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  reCtory  of  Ibftock  in  Leicefterfliire,  wdiich 
lie  received  from  the  Liifhop  of  Rocheffer  in  exchange  for 
Norton  ;  and,  in  1620,  he  was  inffalled  into  a  prebend  of 
Weftminlter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  to 
the  bilhopric  of  St.  David’s,  though  the  king  was  at  firft 
averfe  to  grant  him  this  dignity,  but  was  prevailed  on  by 
the  lord- keeper  Williams,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  Buckingham,  to  whom  Laud  had  recommended 
himfelf.  On  the  day  before  his  confecration,  he  refigned 
the  prefdentfhip  of  St.  John’s  college,  in  conformity  to 
the  college-ftatutes ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his 
prebend  of  Weftminfter,  in  commendam  ;  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  was  prefented  by  the  king,  on  the  fame  ground,  to 
the  reClory  of  Creeke  in  Northamptonffiire.  About  this 
time  the  king  thought  proper  to  iffue  directions  concern¬ 
ing  preachers  and  preaching,  in  which  he  took  upon  him 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  the  pulpit  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  predeftination,  election,  irrefiftibility  of  divine 
grace,  &c.  or  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  power,  pre¬ 
rogative,  or  authority,  of  fovereign  princes;  and  other 
points.  Thefe  directions  were  levelled  againff  the  puri¬ 
tans  ;  and,  as  bilhop  Laud  was  thought  to  have  been 
concerned  in  forming  them,  he  provoked  againlt  himfelf 
an  increaf.ng  holt  of  enemies  among  perfons  of  that  de- 
feription.  In  the  year  1622,  he  held  a  conference  with 
Filher  the  Jefuit,  before  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  and 
his  mother,  in  order  to  confirm  them  both  in  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  w  ith  refpeCt  to  which  they  were  then  wa¬ 
vering;  an  account  of  which  w'as  afterwards  printed. 
From  this  time  a  clofe  intimacy  fubfilted  between  Laud 
and  Buckingham,  who  made  the  bilhop  his  confeffor  and 
counfellor;  and,  when  he  went  with  prince  Charles  into 
Spain,  left  him  as  his  agent  at  court,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  frequent  correfpondence.  In  the  courfe  of 
that  correfpondence,  Laud  gave  an  account  of  the  unea- 
finefs  and  murmuring  occafioned  in  England  by  that  ill- 
ad  vifed  journey  ;  and  reported  that,  among  others,  the 
lord-keeper  Williams  could  not  conceal  his  difcontent. 
This  circumftance,  to  which  that  prelate  attributed  his 
fubfequent  difgrace,  occafioned  rnoft  violent  quarrels,  and 
a  fettled  enmity  between  the  two  bifhops;  Williams  ac- 
cufing  Laud  of  the  deepeft  ingratitude  on  that  account. 
Our  prelate  alfo  correfponded  with  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  during  his  journey  into  France,  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  the  princefs  Henrietta-Maria  and  king 
Charles  I.  Supported  by  Buckingham’s  favour,  to  whom 
he  is  charged  with  having  rendered  himfelf  too  fubfer- 
vient,  bilhop  Laud  had  now  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
new  king ;  and  Roger  Coke  cails  him  vicegerent  to 
Buckingham,  obferving,  that  “thefe  two  (topped  up  both 
the  king’s  ears  from  any  other  dodtrines,  in  church  or 
(late,  but  what  were  infufed  by  them.”  As  an  evidence 
of  his  influence  with  his  majefty,  it  is  recorded  that,  foon 
after  his  acceflionto  the  throne.  Laud  was  ordered  to  fur- 
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nifh  him  with  a  lift  of  all  the  eminent  divines  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  with  their  principles  and  qualifications,  that  proper 
perlons  might  be  felected  for  royal  chaplains,  and  other 
promotions;  in  which  lift  the  perfons  whom  he  approved 
were  marked  O  for  orthodox,  and  thofe  whom  he  dif- 
liked  P  for  puritans.  At  the  coronation  of  that  prince, 
alfo,  in  1626,  bilhop  Laud  officiated  as  dean  of  Wefhnin- 
fter,  by  the  king’s  appointment,  in  the  room  of  biffiop 
Williams,  who  was  then  in  difgrace  ;  and  was  accufed, 
but  without  fufficient  evidence  to  fupport  the  charge,  of 
having  altered  the  coronation-oath  on  that  occafion.  I11 
the  fame  year  he  was  tranflated  from  St.  David’s  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  alfo  appointed  dean 
of  the  chapel-royal.  In  1627,  he  was  fworn  a  member  of 
the  privy-council  ;  and,  in  1628,  tranflated  from  the  fee 
of  St.  David’s  to  that  of  London. 

When  archbiffiop  Abbot  was  fequeftered,  biffiop  Laud 
was  nominated  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  exerciling  the 
archiepifcopal  jurifdidlion  ;  and  by  his  advice  the  king 
was  now  almoft  entirely  governed  in  the  difpofiil  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferments.  In  the  third  parliament  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  favourers  of  the 
Arminians  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  name  was  inferted  in 
the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  lulpefted  to  hold  unfound  opi¬ 
nions,  in  the  remonftrance  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
This  circumftance,  together  with  his  zealous  fupport  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  adminiftration,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular,  and  the  lufpicion  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  the  king’s  fpeeches,  See.  rendered  him  fo  very- 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  not  only  great  clamours 
were  railed  againft  him,  but  even  his  life  was  threatened. 
Upon  the  alfaffination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Felton,  Laud  perfuaded  himfelf  that  fome  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  or  fome  of  the  puritans,  were  privy 
to  the  murder;  and  he  threatened  Felton,  at  the  council- 
board,  with  the  rack,  to  induce  him  to  difeover  his  ac¬ 
complices.  He  alfo  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  fend  to 
the  judges  for  their  opinion,  “whether,  by  law,  Felton 
might  not  be  racked  ?”  But  crown-law  was,  upon  this 
occafion,  more  favourable  to  the  fubjedt  than  crown-di¬ 
vinity  ;  foi  the  judges  returned  their  opinion,  “that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  England,  Felton  could  not  be 
racked.”  Biffiop  Laud  was  alfo  the  moft  adlive  and  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  high-commiffion  court;  the  arbitrary 
and  fevere  proceedings  of  which  were  juftly  odious  to  the 
nation.  Of  the  extreme  vigour  and  cruelty  which  marked 
their  proceedings,  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a 
learned  Scotch  divine,  affords  a  (Hiking  inftance.  He 
had  publifhed  “An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament ;  or,  Zion’s 
Plea  againft  Prelacy.”  For  the  publication  of  this  trea- 
tife,  he  was  brought  before  the  high-commiffion  court  ; 
which  decreed  that,  for  this  offence,  “he  fhould  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  be  degraded  from  his 
miniftry;  that  he  fhould  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at 
Weftminller,  while  the  court  was  fitting,  and  be  there 
whipped  ;  after  which  he  fhould  be  fet  in  the  pillory  a 
convenient  time,  and  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one 
fide  of  his  nofe  flit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with  S.  S. 
as  a  fower  of  1'edition  ;  that  then  he  fhould  be  carried 
back  to  pril'on,  and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a  fecond 
time  in  Cheapfide,  and  be  there  likewife  whipped,  and 
have  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe  flit,  and  his  other  ear  cut 
off;  and  then  be  flint  up  in  the  pril'on  of  the  Fleet  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.”  No  fooner  had  this  mercilefs 
fentence  been  pronounced,  than  bilhop  Laud  pulled  off 
his  cap,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  it  1  This  tranfadtion, 
as  well  as  many  others  in  which  Laud  was  concerned,  ftif- 
ficiently  evinced  the  juftice  of  lord  Clarendon’s  obferva- 
tion  relating  to  this  prelate,  that  “he  intended  the  difei- 
pline  of  the  church  fhould  be  felt ,  as  well  as  fpoken  of.’T 
In  the  year  1630,  bifhop  Laud  was  elefted  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  great  bene- 
faffor.  He  adorned  it  with  many  noble  buildings ;  and 
enriched  it  with  books  and  manuferipts.  Of  the  latter 
defeription,  he  gave  the  univerfityj  at  feveral  times,  thir¬ 
teen 
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teen  hundred  manufcrlpts  in  Hebrew',  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Turkiffi, 
Ruffian,  Ciiinefe,  Japanefe,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
Saxon,  Englifh,  and  Irifli;  an  invaluable  collection,  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  prodigious  expenfe. 

In  the  year  1631,  bifhop  Laud  difplayed  great  zeal  and 
activity  in  caufing  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  which  was  in  a 
decayed  fiats,  to  be  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  very  ex- 
penfive  and  magnificent  manner.  For  thispurpofe,  a  fub- 
fcription  and  contribution  was  appointed  all  over  the 
kingdom.  But  he  is  alfo  laid,  that  he  might  fupport  the 
expenfe,  to  have  reforted  to  many  oppre-ffive  and  unjufti- 
fiable  methods  of  railing  money,  by  exorbitant  fines  in 
the  ftar-chamber  and  high-commiffion  courts,  compoft- 
tions  with  recufants,  and  commutations  of  penance  ;  fo 
that  it  became  a  proverb,  that  “  St.  Paul’s  was  'repaired 
with  the  fins  of  the  people.”  Our  prelate  was  alfo  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  prefied  a  ftrict  conformity  to  them,  even 
thofe  of  the  moft  trifling  and  infignificant  kind,  with  the 
greatelt  zeal  and  ardour.  He  caufed  the  churches  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  adorned  with  pictures, 
images,  and  altar-pieces;  and  procured  orders  to  be  given 
and  rigoroufly  infilled  on,  that  the  communion-table 
fliould  be  removed  from  the  middle  of -die  area,  where  it 
had  hitherto  flood  in  moft  churches,  except  in  cathedrals ; 
and  it  was  now  to  he  placed  in  the  eali  end,  railed  in, 
and  denominated  an  altar.  Kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  the 
tiling  of  copes,  a  fpecies  of  embroidered  veftmenf,  in  ad- 
miniftering  the  facrament,  were  alio  enjoined.  And  the 
violence  and  heat  with  which  thefe  alterations  and  cere¬ 
monies  were  enforced,  occafioned  great  clamours  in  molt 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  conlidered  to  be  fo  many  fteps  towards  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  popery.  A  remarkable  inflance  of  his  fond- 
21  efs  for  luperltitious  ceremonies,  was  difplayed  in  the 
manner  of  his  confecrating  St.  Catheririe-Creed  church  ; 
the  account  of  which  is  too  long  to  be  detailed  by  us, 
but  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wei  wood’s 
Memoirs,  No.  vii.  and  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Neile’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Puritans.  In  1632,  Laud  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  before  the  king  at  Woodftock,  which  tended  to 
ftrengthen  the  fufpicions  which  had  been  entertained  of 
his  inclination  to  popilh  doClrines  :  he  declared  that,  in 
the  difpofal  of  all  ecclefialtical  preferments,  he  fliould 
give  the  preference  to  frrigje  men  before  thofe  vvho  were 
married,  fuppofing  their  abilities  to  be  otherwule  equal. 
This  expoled  him  to  much  cenfure;  to  put  a  flop  to 
which,  lie  negociated  a  marriage  between  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains  and  a  daughter  of  his  friend  Francis  Windebank  ; 
and  performed  the  marriage-ceremony  himfelf  in  his  own 
chapel  at  London-boufe.  In  1633,  our  prelate  attended 
the  king  on  his  journey  into  Scotland,  when  he  went  to 
be  crowned  in  that  kingdom  ;  which  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  archbifliop  Spotfvvood,  in  the  abbey-church  of 
Holyrood-houfe.  While  at  Edinburgh,  he  preached  in 
the  royal-chapel,  which  fcarcely  any  Englifliman  had  ever 
done  before  in  the  king’s  prefence;  and  the  principal  ob- 
jefl  of  his  difcourfe,  as  lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  was 
to  enforce  the  benefits  of  conformity,  and  the  reverend 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Indeed  he  never  loft  fight  of 
liis  favourite  defign,  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  into 
an  exait  conformity  with  the  church  of  England  .;  but  lie 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  in  the  iffue,  that  his  endea¬ 
vours  for  this  purpofe,  inltead  of  producing  fuccefs,  had 
the  effeCt  of  uniting  the  people  of  Scotland  againft  his 
plans,  as  one  man.  Before  he- left  Scotland,  lie  was  fwom 
a  privy-counfellor  for  that  kingdom. 

About  a  week  after  the  king’s  return  from  Scotland,  a 
vacancy  took  place  in  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry,  by  the  death  of  archbifliop  A.bbot.  The  king  did  not 
lofe  time  in  appointing  his  fucceflor,  but,  two  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  bifhop  Laud  came  to  court,  his  majefty  ad- 
/Jreffed  him  in  thefe  terms  :  “  My  lord’s  grace  if  Canter¬ 
bury,  you  are  very  welcome;”  and  gave  orders  the  fame 


day  for  the  difpatch  of  all  neceffary  forms  for  the  transla¬ 
tion.  On  the  fame  day,  a  perfon  came  to  him  in  private, 
and  ferioufly  made  him  an  offer  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  avow¬ 
ing  that  iie  was  fully  empowered  to  fecure  to  him  that 
dignity  ;  and  the  fame  offer  was  afterwards  made  to  him 
a  fecond  time  ;  but  he  declined  it,  his  anfwer  each  time 
being,  as  he  himfelf  fays  in  his  diary,  “  that  fomewhat 
dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not  fuffer  that,  till  Rome 
were  other  than  it  is.”  Mr.  Whitelock  affigns  this  reafon 
for  his  refufal  ;  that  he  was  “  as  high  already  as  England 
could  advance  hi  n,  and  he  would  not  be  fecond  to  any 
in  another  kingdom.”  In  1634.  he  commenced  his  me- 
tropoiitical  vifitation,  in  which  an  exact  conformity  to  all 
the  ecclefiailical  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  en¬ 
joined  was  enforced  with  great  rigour.  Among  other 
things,  the  churchwardens  in  every  parifh  were  enjoined 
to  remove  the  communion  from  the  middle  to  the  e.ift  end 
of  the  chancel,  to  raife  the  ground  on  which  to  place  it 
altarwife,  and  to  fence  it  in  with  decent  rails. ;  and  thofe 
vvho  refufed  to  do  fo,  were  profecuted  in  the  high-com- 
miflion  or  ftar-chamber  courts.  He  alfo  fummoned  before 
him  the  miriifters  and  elders  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
churches,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their  charter  of  pri¬ 
vileges,  granted  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  confirmed  twice 
even  by  king  Charles  himfelf,  enjoined  fuch  of  them  as 
were  born  in  England  to  repair  for  divine  worlhip  to  the 
feveral  parilh-churches  where  they  inhabited,  and  to  per¬ 
form  all  duties  and  payments  required  in  that  behalf;  and 
thofe  of  them,  minifters  or  others,  v.  ho  were  aliens  born, 
to  ufe  the  Englilh  liturgy,  tranflated  into  French  or  Dutch. 
But  many,  rather  than  comply,  chofe  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  manufactures.  About 
this  time,  the  archbifliop  caufed  feveral  clergymen  to  be 
deprived  and  filenced,  for  not  reading  the  king’s  declara¬ 
tion  for  allowing  lawful  fports  on  Sundays  after  divine 
fervice;  which  he  was  accufed  of  having  revived,  and  en¬ 
larged.  But  he  was  ftill  more  fevere  againft  thofe  clergy¬ 
men,  who,  from  their  attachment  to  puritan  principles, 
did  either  preach  or  write  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  eftabliflied  hierarchy.  Some  of  them  were  fined,  and 
imprifoned,  and  even  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour. 
Among  the  many  fevere  perfections  in  which  Laud  was 
concerned,  and  which  were  carried  on  at  his  mitigation, 
thofe  of  Prynne,  Baltwick,  and  Burton,  made  a  great  noife 
all  over  the  nation.  Thefe  profecutions  were  cruel,  ille¬ 
gal,  and  tyrannical;  and  fuch  barbarous  and  unjuft  treat¬ 
ment  of  men  of  the  three  liberal  profelfions  of  law,  phy- 
fic,  and  divinity,  (fee  vol.  ii.  p.  794..  vol.  iii.  540.  and 
the  article  Prynne,)  greatly  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  againft  all  who  were  concerned  in  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  particularly  againft  Land,  who  was  confidered  to  be 
the  chief  author  of  all  their  fufferings.  The  fame  prelate 
alfo  proved  the  perfecutor  of  liis  brother-prelate,  and  for¬ 
mer  benefactor,  Dr.  Williams,  bilhop  of  Lincoln.  Upon 
being  deprived  of  his  office  of  lord  keeper,  he  had  retired 
to  his  diocefe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  reading,  and 
the  good -government  of  his  charge,  and  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular,  entertaining  the  clergy  at  his  table,  and 
difcourfing  freely  about  affairs  of  church  and  ftate.  He 
fpoke  with  forne  fmnrtnefs  againft  the  new  ceremonies  ; 
and  faid  once  in  converfation,  “  that  the  puritans  were 
the  king’s  beft  fubjects,  and  he  was  fure  would  carry  all 
at  laft  ;  and  that  the  king  had  told  him,  that  he  would 
treat  them  more  mildly  for  the  future.”  Laud,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  expreffion,  caufed  an  information  to  be 
lodged  againft  him  in  the  ftar-chamber,  for  revealing  the 
king’s  fecrets;  but,  the  charge  not  being  well  fupported, 
'a  new  bill  was  exhibited  againft  him  for  tampering  with 
the  king’s  witneffes  ;  and,  though  there  was  very  little 
ground  for  the  charge,  his  lordfltip  was  fufpended  in  the 
high-commiffion  court  from  all  his  offices  and  benefices  ; 
he  was  fiaed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king,  and  one 
one  thoufand  pounds  to  fir  John  Mounlon  ;  and  con¬ 
demned  to  imprifonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s 
pleafure.  The  bilhop  was  accordingly  feat  from  the  bar 
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4o  the  Tower;  all  his  rich  goods  and  chattels,  to  an  im- 
menfe  value,  were  plundered  and  fold  to  pay  the  fine;  his 
library  feized,  and  all  his  papers  and  letters  examined. 
Among  thefe  were  found  two  or  three  letters  written  to 
him  by  Mr,  Ofbaldefton,  chief  mailer  of  Weltminfter- 
fchool,  containing  fome  dark  and  obfcure  exprefiions, 
which  the  jealous  archbilhop  interpreted  again!!  himfelf 
and  the  lord-treafurer  Wefton.  Upon  the  ground  of  thefe 
letters,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  againft  the  bilhop,  for 
divulging  fcandalous  libels  againll  the  king’s  privy-coun- 
fellors.  His  lord  Hi  ip  replied,  that  he  did  not  remember 
having  received  the  letters,  and  was  fure  that  he  had  never 
divulged  them,  becaufe  they  were  Hill  among  his  private 
papers  ;  but,  notwithllanding  all  that  he  could  lay,  he 
was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  eight  thoufand  pounds  ;  five 
thoufand  to  the  king,  and  three  thoufand  to  the  archbi¬ 
lhop;  for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  kept  clofe 
prifoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  meeting  of  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  ground  of  the  fame  letters,  Mr.  Olbal- 
dellon  was  charged  with  plotting  with  the  biihop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  to  divulge  falfe  news,  and  to  breed  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lord-treafurer  Wefton  and  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1633.  And,  though 
the  council  for  the  defendant  abfolutely  denied  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  archbilhop,  and  named  the  perfons  meant  in 
the  letter,  yet  the  court  fined  him  five  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  king,  and  the  fame  fum  to  the  archbilhop  ;  and 
condemned  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  fpiritual  digni¬ 
ties  and  promotions;  to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king’s 
pleafure  ;  and  to  Hand  in  the  pillory  in  the  dean’s  yard 
before  his  own  fchool,  and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  it. 
Mr.  Olbaldefton  was  enabled  to  efcape  to  a  place  of  con¬ 
cealment,  where  he  remained  undifcovered  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  long  parliament ;  however,  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  feized  and  confifcated.  In  his  remarks  on 
thefe  profecurions,  particularly  that  againft  Dr.  Williams, 
bilhop  Warburton  fays,  “This  profecution  mult  needs 
give  every  one  a  bad  idea  of  Laud’s  heart  and  temper. 
You  might  refolve  his  high  aids  of  power  in  the  Hate  into 
reverence  and  gratitude  to  his  mailer;  his  tyranny  in  the 
church,  to  his  zeal  and  love  of  what  he  called  religion  ; 
but  the  outrageous  profecution  of  thefe  two  men  can  be 
refolved  into  nothing  but  envy  and  revenge  ;  and  aflions 
like  thefe  they  were  which  occafioned  all  that  bitter,  but  in¬ 
deed  juft,  exclamation  againft  the  bilhops,  in  the  fpeeches 
of  lord  Falkland  and  lord  Digby.” 

Archbilhop  Laud  was  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  by  means  of  which  his  own  proceedings  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court,  were  ex- 
pofed.  He  therefore  procured  a  decree  to  be  made  in  the 
ftar-'chamber,  in  1637,  which  ordained,  that  the  number 
of  printers  lliould  be  limited;  and  that  thole  who  were 
allowed  lliould  not  from  that  time  print  any  book  or 
books  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  or  poetry,  till 
the  faid  books  lliould  be  licenfed,  either  by  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  bilhop  of  London  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  or  by  their  appointment,  or  otherwife  by  the  chan¬ 
cellors  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities  ;  upon  pain 
of  the  printer’s  being  difabled  from  following  his  profef- 
fion,  and  profecuted  in  the  liar-chamber,  or  high-commif- 
lion  court.  Every  merchant  alfo,  or  bookfeller,  who 
Ihould  import  any  books  from  abroad,  w'as  to  deliver  a 
catalogue  of  them  to  the  archbilhop  or  bilhop  of  London  ; 
and  none  were  to  be  delivered,  or  expofed  to  fale,  till 
thefe  prelates,  or  their  chaplains,  had  read  and  approved 
them,  & c.  This  arbitrary  and  illegal  reftraint  of  the  prefs 
greatly  increafed  the  number  of  Laud’s  enemies  among 
perfons  of  all  parties.  Wearied  out,  at  length,  by  his  op- 
preffive  proceedings,  and  particularly  by  the  extreme  ri¬ 
gour  with  which  a  conformity  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  was  now  enforced,  great  numbers,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  them 
went  to  New  England.  An  attempt,  however,  was  loon 
made,  to  prevent  their  thus  withdrawing  beyond  the  reach 
of  ecclefialhcal  authority,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  com- 
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manding  the  officers  of  the  feveral  ports  to  fuffer  none  to 
pafs  without  licence  from  the  commiliioners  of  the  plan¬ 
tations,  and  a  teftimonial  from  their  minifter  of  their  con¬ 
formity  to  the  orders  and  difcipline  of  the  church.  The 
officers  were  at  the  fame  time  exprefsly  enjoined  to  fuffer 
no  clergyman  to  tranfport  himfelf  without  a  teftimonial 
from  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  bilhop  of  London. 
“This,”  fays  Mr.  Neale,  “  was  a  degree  of  feverity  hardly 
to  be  parallelled  in  the  Chriftian  wmild.  When  the  ediffc 
of  Nantz  was  revoked,  the  French  king  allowed  hisprotelt- 
ant  fubjefts  a  convenient  time  to  dilpole  of  their  effeffs, 
and  depart  the  kingdom  ;  but  our  proteftant  archbilhop 
wili  neither  let  the  puritans  live  peaceably  at  home,  nor 
take  fanftuary  in  foreign  countries;  a  conduct  hardly 
confident  with  the  laws  of  humanity,  much  lefs  with  the 
chara&er  of  a  Chriftian  bilhop  ;  but,  while  his  grace  was 
running  things  to  thefe  extremities,  the  people  took  a  ge¬ 
neral  difguil,  and  almoft  all  England  became  puritans.” 
The  meafures  which  by  his  advice  were  purfued  with  re- 
l’peft  to  Scotland,  likewife,  drew  down  on  him  the  hatred 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  provoked  that  refiftance  which  led 
to  the  renewal  of  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  fub- 
fcribed  by  king  James  and  the  whole  nation  in  the  year 
1590.  The  attempt,  in  1637,  to  force  on  the  Scotch  the 
new  liturgy,  which  had  been  compiled  by  fome  of  the 
Scotch  bilhops,  but  reviled,  correCled,  and  altered,  by  arch¬ 
bilhop  Laud  and  bilhop  Wren,  was  the  firft  ftep  which 
called  forth  the  open  oppofition  of  all  ranks.  To  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  time  we  refer  our  readers  for  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  Scotch 
people,  till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1639,  when 
the  king  publifiied  his  refolution  to  go  in  perfon  with  an 
army  into  Scotland,  to  reduce  the  covenanters  to  liibmif- 
fion.  For  this  purpofe  the  nobility  were  fummoned  to 
attend  his  majelty,  and  all  the  wheels  of  the  prerogative 
were  put  in  motion,  to  raife  men  and  money.  Archbilhop 
Laud  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  his  fuffragans,  in  which  he 
exhorted  them  and  their  clergy  to  contribute  liberally  to¬ 
wards  this  delign  ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  commiffary,  fir  John 
Lamb,  for  a  contribution  in  the  civil  court  of  Doctors’ 
commons,  requiring  him  to  fend  the  names  of  Inch  as  re- 
fufed  to  himfelf  at  Lambeth. 

After  the  king  had  raifed  a  numerous  army,  he  marched 
at  its  head  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but,  there  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  Scots  had  made  preparations  to  meet  him  in 
the  field,  and  that  his  proteftant  nobility  and  foldiers  were 
not  hearty  in  his  caufe,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  coming  to  terms  of  pacification,  and  of  difmiff- 
ing  his  forces.  According  to  thefe  terms,  all  points  of 
difference  were  referred  to  a  general  aliembly,  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  parliament  which  was  to  meet  foon 
afterwards.  But,  by  the  king’s  not  ratifying  any  of  the 
acts  of  thefe  bodies,  it  was  foon  rendered  evident  that  he 
had  yielded  to  the  pacification  only  for  the  fake  of  gain¬ 
ing  time,  and  that  the  Englilh  court  were  determined 
once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Laud  and  Strafford, 
however,  who  were  the  chief  advifers  of  this  refolution, 
in  order  to  raife  the  requifite  fupplies,  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  try  the  temper  of  an  Englilh  parliament.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  a  parliament 
was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Weflminfter,  April  13,  1640; 
and,  when  thetwohoufes  were  formed,  his  majefty  ordered 
the  lord  keeper  Finch  to  acquaint  them  with  the  unduti- 
ful  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  was  determined  to 
reduce,  and  therefore  expefled  their  immediate  affiftance, 
after  which  he  would  give  them  time  to  conlider  of  any 
juft  grievances  to  be  redrefted.  But  the  commons,  inftend 
of  beginning  with  the  fuppiy,  appointed  committees  for 
religion  and  grievances  ;  which  ciifobliged  the  king  fo 
much,  that,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  begin  with 
the  fubfidy-bili,  he  dilfolved  them- in  anger,  without  pair¬ 
ing  a  tingle  act,  and  when  they  had  fat  only  about  three 
weeks.  All  the  engines  of  arbitrary  power  were  now  fet 
at  work  to  raife  money  for  the  war,  as  loans,  benevolences,, 
fhip-monev,  coat  and  conduft  money,  knighthood,  mo. 
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jiopolies,  and  other  fp  rings  of  the  prerogative,  fome  of 
which,  lays  lord  Clarendon,  were  ridiculous,  others  fcan- 
dalous,  but  all  very  grievous  to  the  fu bj eft  ;  and  thofe 
yvho  refufed  payment  were  fined  and  imprifoned  by  the 
liar-chamber  or  council-table.  A  great  part  of  the  odium 
of  thefe  opprelfions  fell  on  archbifliop  Laud,  of  whom  the 
populace  expreffed  their  defoliation  in  a  very  open  and  pub¬ 
lic  manner.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1640,  a  paper  was  polled 
up  at  the  Old  Exchange,  animating  the  apprentices  to  rife, 
and  lack  the  archbilhop’s  palace  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  following;  and  on  that  night  it  was  befet  by  above 
five  hundred;  but  the  archbishop,  having  had  notice  of 
the  paper,  provided  for  his  defence,  fo  that  their  defign 
was  fruftrated,  after  they  had  broken  fome  of  his  win¬ 
dows.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  taken  into  cuftody, 
of  whom  one  (differed  death  as  a  traitor;  but  this  feverity 
only  ferved  to  inflame  the  mob  flill  more  againft  the  arch¬ 
bifliop.  Another  circumltance  which  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  to  furnifh  additi¬ 
onal  matter  of  complaint  againft  him,  was  his  conduft  re- 
jative  to  the  convocation,  which  was  fummoned  to  meet 
:at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament  lately  diffolved. 
.According  to  ancient  lawand  cu(tom,it  Should  have  broken 
up  at  the  fame  time ;  but,  one  of  the  lower  houfe  having 
acquainted  the  archbifliop  with  a  precedent,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  clergy’s  granting  a  fubfidy  af¬ 
ter  the  parliament  was  rifen,  and  levying  it  by  their  own 
Synodical  aft  only,  it  was  concluded  from  thence  that  the 
convocation  might  fit  independently  of  the  parliament. 
The  zealous  archbifliop,  relying  upon  this  Angle  prece¬ 
dent,  obtained  from  the  king  a  commiflion  to  continue 
the  convocation  during  his  tnajefly’s  pleafure;  and  it 
fat  accordingly,  till  fix  fubfidies  had  been  granted  to  his 
inajefty  ;  and,  what  the  archbifliop  had  near  at  heart,  a 
colleftion  of  conftitutions  and  canons  ecciefiaftical  was  pre¬ 
pared,  which  was  approved  by  the  privy-council.  When 
thefe  canons  were  made  public,  they  gave  great  offence  to 
.all  who  loved  the  old  Englifli  confiitution,  not  only  of 
the  puritan  party,  but  of  fuch  as  were  regular  and  com- 
•fofmable  churchmen.  And,  in  confequence  of  the  number 
of  petitions  which  were  delivered  in  to  the  privy-council 
againft  them,  from  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  others,  in 
.noli  counties  of  England,  the  king  found  it  expedient  to 
fufpend  the  enforcing  of  them  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
convocation. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  the  canons  and 
conftitutions  of  the  late  convocation  were  among  the  firll 
things  which  came  before  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  which 
■puffed  refolutions  declarative  of  their  containing  in  them 
il  many  matters  contrary  to  the  king’s  prerogative, 
to  the  fundamental  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the 
■rights  of  parliament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  thefub- 
Jeft,  and  matters  tending  to  fedition,  and  cf  dangerous  con¬ 
fequence.”  Upon  the  fame  day  in  which  the  houfe  puffed 
thefe  refolutions,  feveral  warm  fpeeches  were  made  againft 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  chief  author  of  them  ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  more  particularly 
how  far  his  grace  had  been  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convocation,  and  in  the  treafonable  delign  of  fubvert- 
5ng  the  religion  and  laws  of  bis  country.  On  the  next  day, 
articles  againft  the  archbifliop,  prefented  by  the  Scotch 
commifiioners,  were  read  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  then 
reported  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houfes.  When  the  report  of  thefe  articles 
was  made  to  the  commons,  the  refentment  of  the  houfe 
againft  the  archbifliop  immediately  broke  out  into  a  flame  ; 
and,  after  many  fevere  fpeeches  were  delivered  againft  his 
late  conduft,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  he  had 
■been  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Upon  this  Denzil  Hollis,  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Clare,  was  immediately  fent  up  to  the  bar 
of  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all 
the  commons  of  England  ;  to  inform  their  lordflfips  that 
in  convenient  time  they  would  bring  up  the  particulars 
of  their  charge  3  and  to  requeft,  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
lie  might  be  committed  to  fafe  cuftody.  His  grace  being 
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now  commanded  to  withdraw,  before  he  did  fo,  faid,  “  that 
lie  was  heartily  forry  for  the  offence  taken  againft  him, 
but  humbly  defired  their  lordfnips  to  look  upon  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  which  was  fuch,  as  that  he  was  per- 
luaded  not  one  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons  did  believe 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  a  traitor.”  Here  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  obferved,  “that  .it  was  a 
high  refleftion  upon  the  whole  houfe  of  commons,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  would  charge  him  with  a  crime  which  they 
themfelves  did  not  believe.”  After  this  liis  grace  with¬ 
drew,  but  was  foon  called  in  again  to  the  bar,  where  he 
was  delivered  to  the  gentleman-nflier  of  the  black  rod,  to 
be  kept  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  houfe  of  commons  fiiould 
deliver  in  their  articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  zSthtff  February,  1640-1,  fourteen  articles  were 
brought  up  from  the  commons,  by  fir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger;  and  after  their  delivery  it  was  declared,  that 
the  commons  relerved  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  pre- 
fenting  fome  additional  articles,  by  which  they  intended 
to  make  their  charge  more  particular  and  certain.  When 
the  archbifliop  had  heard  thefe  articles  read,  lie  obferved 
to  the  lords,  that,  although  there  was  a  heavy  charge 
brought  againft  him,  it  mull  be  apparent  to  their  lord- 
fliips  that  it  confided  of  generals,  which  indeed  made  a 
great  noife,  but  afforded  no  proof;  and  that,  when  they 
lliould  defcend  to  particulars,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
liis  innocence  would  furnifh  him  with  a  fufiicent  anfwer 
to  what  he  fiiould  be  charged  with.  He  was  then  voted 
to  the  Tower,  whither  he  was  carried  in  the  gentleman- 
uflier’s  coach,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  fiiould  have 
paffed  incognito;  but  he  was  dilcovered  by  the  populace, 
who  gathered  about  the  coach  in  great  numbers,  loaded 
him  with  the  molt  bitter  reproaches,  and  infulted  him 
with  their  huzzas,  till  he  entered  the  Tower  gate.  In¬ 
deed,  fuch  was  the  univerfal  hatred  of  all  ranks  and  or¬ 
ders  to  this  prelate,  for  liis  tyrannical  and  cruel  ulage  of 
thofe  who  had  fallen  into  liis  hands  in  the  time  of  his 
profperity,  that  no  man’s  fall  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
fo  unlamented  as  his.  Before  the  archbifliop  was  confin¬ 
ed,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  mod  of  the  church  and 
(late  priloners  releafed  by  the  parliament;  and,  foon  after 
his  commitment,  the  houfe  of  commons  ordered  him, 
jointly  with  all  thofe  who  had  paffed  fentence  in  the  ftar- 
chamber  againft  Prynne,  Baliwick,  and  Burton,  to  make 
fatisfaftion  and  reparation  to  them  for  the  damages  which 
they  had  fuftained  by  their  fentence  and  impnibnmenf. 
The  archbifliop  was  fined  alfo  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
for  his  proceedings  in  the  convocation  held  in  1640. 

In  June  1641,  archbifliop  Laud  refigned  the  chancellor- 
fliip  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  October  follow¬ 
ing,  the  houfe  of  lords'fequeftered  his  archic-pifcopal  ju- 
rifdiftion,  ordering  it  to  be  adminiltered  by  bis  inferior 
officers  ;  and  alfo  enjoining,  that  he  fiiould  difp’ofe  of  no 
benefice  or  fpiritual  promotion  which  might  become  void 
before  his  trial,  without  firll  prefenting  to  the  houfe  the 
name  of  fuch  perfon  as  he  nominated  to  it,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  houfe,  before  collation  or  inflitution.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1641-2,  the  houfes  of  parliament  ordered  the  arms 
which  he  had  at  Lambeth-place,  and  which,  he  fays,  cofl 
him  above  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  taken  away  by 
the  fheriffs  of  London  ;  and  before  the  conclufion  of  that 
year,  in  purfuance  of  a  refolution  of  parliament,  all  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  archbifhopric  were  fequeftered  for 
the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth.  Afterwards  he  petitioned 
the  houfe  for  an  allowance  for  his  fupport,  but  could  not 
obtain  an  order  for  that  purpofe;  nor  could  he  have  leave 
to  fend  for  a  part  of  his  own  wood  and  coals  at  Lambeth, 
for  his  ufe  in  the  Tower.  In  May  1643,  likewife,  his 
goods  and  books  in  Lambeth-houie  were  feized,  and  the 
goods  fold  for  a  third  part  of  their  value.  This  fevere  re¬ 
taliation  upon  him  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  prac- 
tifed,  or  fanftioned,  towards  many  worthy  charafters,  was 
certainly  cruel,  and  indeed  unjuft  and  indefenfible  ;  for 
he  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial,  nor  legally 
convifted  of  any  crime.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Prynne,  by 
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a  warrant  from  the  fecret  committee  of  tlie  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  came  and  feafched  the  archbilhop’s  room  for  pa¬ 
pers,  and  even  examined  his  pockets ;  taking  away  his 
ciiary,  and  private  devotional  competitions,  as  well  as 
twenty-one  bundles  of  papers  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  defence.  Prynne  is  laid  to  have  promifed  to  return 
thefe  papers  within  three  or  four  days,  but  never  to  have 
brought  back  quite  three  bundles  of  them..  A  few  days 
after  this,  all  the  temporalties  of  the 'archiepifcopal  fee 
were  fequeftered  to  the  parliament,  and  the  archbithop 
was  fufpended  from  his  office  and  benefice,  and  all  juril- 
diftion  whatfoever.  He  had  now  been  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  nearly  three  years,  without  once  petitioning  for  a 
trial,  or  putting  in  his  anfwer  to  the  articles  preferred 
againll  him;  at  length,  in  October  1643,  he  received  a 
copy  of  ten  additional  articles,  to  which  the  lords  ordered 
him  to  deliver  his  anfwer  in  three  weeks. 

His  trial,  which  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  com¬ 
menced  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1643-4,  and  lafted  twenty 
days  ;  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  of  the 
charges  againll  him  were  very  indifferently  fupported,  and 
that  much  of  the  evidence  was  trifling  and  infignificant. 
It  fufficiently  appeared,  however,  from  what  was  produced, 
that  he  had  laboured  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  ecclefiaftical  power  toa  degree  that  was  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that  he  had  been 
aftive  in  enforcing  the  illegal  claim  of  (hip-money ;  that 
he  had  committed  perfons  to  prifon,  and  punillied  them, 
without  law  ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  arbi¬ 
trary,  illegal,  and  cruel,  actions.  He  often  pleaded,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  as  many  of  the  things  attributed  to  him  were 
the  afls  of  the  privy-council,  or  the  ftar-chamber  and 
high-commiffion  courts,  of  which  he  was  only  an  indivi¬ 
dual  member,  it  was  unfair  to  endeavour  to  make  him 
refponfible  for  what  was  the  proceeding  of  the  whole 
board.  But,  were  fucb  a  plea  admiffible,  it  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  bring  a  wicked  minifter  of  Hate  to  juffice, 
tor  any  proceedings  of  the  privy-council  in  which  the 
other  members  concurred,  however  arbitrary,  oppreffive, 
and  illegal.  And  it  may  be  obferved  here,  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  Would  not  be  thought  a  proper  juftincation  of  cri¬ 
minals  of  an  inferior  order,  in  any  court  of  juffice,  if 
they  were  to  allege,  that  there  were  other  perfons  accom¬ 
plices  with  them  in  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accufed. 

Archbiffiop  Laud  defended  himfelf,  during  the  whole 
of  his  trial,  with  uncommon  eloquence,  fpii it,  and  acute- 
nefs,  and  with  extraordinary  prefence  of  mind;  and  the 
account  which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  what  he  (aid  on 
every  day’s  hearing,  difplays  great  addrefs  and  ability, 
mixed  with  the  moll  keen  and  fatirical  refleftions  upon 
his  adverfaries.  His  counfel,  who  deferred  what  they  had 
to  fay  on  his  behalf  to  the  dole  of  the  trial,  then  reduced 
the  feveral  articles  preferred  againll  him  .to  three  general 
charges,  to  which  they  made  their  replies.  They  then 
endeavoured  to  (how  that,  if  thefe  feveral  charges  were 
admitted  to  be  true,  they  did  not  amount  to  treafon,  by 
any  eftablilhed  law  of  the  kingdom.  This  juftification  of 
the  archbiffiop  by  his  counfel,  as  to  the  matter  of  law, 
has  been  generally  eiteemed  a  good  one  ;  and  it  certainly 
daggered  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  were  not  fatisfied  with 
the  reply  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of  commons. 
They  had  no  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fads  of 
which  the  prelate  was  accufed  ;  but,  “whether  any  of 
them  were  treafon  by  the  laws  of  the  land,”  this  the 
judges  very  much  queftioned  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lords 
deferred  giving  judgment,  till  the  commons  thought  lit 
to  take  another  method  to  obtain  it.  Soon  after  this,  to 
prevent  all  further  delays,  the  houfe  of  commons  ordered 
a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought  in  ;  which  was  palled  on 
the  1 6th  of  November,  and  immediately  fent  up  to  the 
lords.  There  its  progrefs  was  flow;  but  at  length  it 
palled,  on  the  41b  of  January,  1644-5,  >n  a  very  thin  houfe. 
To  flop  the  confequence  of  this  attainder,  the  archbiffiop 
produced  the  king’s  pardon  under  the  great  feal  ;  but  it 
was  over-ruled  by  both  houfes.  By  this  bill  of  attainder. 
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the  archbiffiop  was  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  as  in' cafes 
of  high  treafon;  and  all  the  favour  which  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  upon  bis  petitioning  was,  to  have  his  fentence  altered 
from  hanging  to  beheading.  He  met  his  death  with  great 
firmnefs,  on  a  fcalfold  erected  upon  Tower-hill,  on  the 
loth  of  January,  being  then  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of 
his  age. 

Archbiffiop  Laud  was  low  in  ftature,  but  well  and 
llrongly  made,  and  of  a  ruddy  and  cheerful  countenance. 
His  temper  was  warm,  paffionate,  and  vindictive ;  his 
fpirit  ambitious,  aflive,  and  reftlefs.  Hence  his  conduct 
was  often  ralh  and  precipitate ;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Hey- 
lin,  he  attempted  more  alterations  of  the  church  in  one 
year,  than  a  prudent  man  would  have  done  in  a  great 
many.  His  panegyrifts  have  bellowed  great  praife  on  his 
piety  ;  which,  however,  his  diary  (hows  to  have  been 
mixed  with  an  abundant  portion  of  fuperftition.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  learning  and  morals,  Hume  oblerves,  that  “he 
was  virtuous,  if  feverity  of  manners  alone,  and  abllinence 
from  pleafure,  could  deferve  that  name,  lie  was  learned, 
if  polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praife.” 
His  (Indies,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  canon-law,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  As  to 
his  religious  principles,  though  he  was  an  avowed  protef- 
tant  according  to  the  conffitution  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  yet,  as  the  hiftorian  juff  mentioned  truly  fays,  “the 
genius  of  his  religion  was,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Romilh.  The  fame  profound  re- 
fpecl  was  demanded  to  the  facerdotal  character,  the  fame 
lubmiffion  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  lynods 
and  councils,  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  was  alfeCled 
in  vvorlhip,  and  the  fame  fuperftitious  regard  todays,  pof- 
tures,  meats,  and  veltments.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  prelate  was,  every  where,  among  the  puritans,  re¬ 
garded  with  horror,  as  the  forerunner  of  antichrift.” 
In  his  government  of  the  church,  he  difplayed  a  total 
want  of  charity  towards  thofe  who  had  made  the  lead  op- 
pofition  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  eltablilhed  by 
authority;  and,  under  his  countenance,  the  liar-chamber 
wore  all  the  horrors,  and  exercifed  all  the  cruelties,  of  an 
inquifition.  In  ftate-aftairs,  his  counfels  were  high  and 
arbitrary,  and  he  was  extremely  active  in  promoting  thofe 
defpotic  menfures  and  illegal  projects,  which  ultimately 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  king  and  conffitution.  We  have 
already  lpoken  of  his  generofity  and  munificence  towards 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  difplayed  in  tlie  many  noble 
buildings  which  he  ereCled,  and  the,  expenfive  collection 
of  books  and  manuferipts  which  he  prefented  to  it.  We 
ought  not  to  omit  adding,  that  lie  alio  founded  an  Arabic 
lecture  in  this  univerfity,  which  began  to  be  read  in  1636. 
Oxford,  likevvife,  owed  to  his  influence  a  large  charter, 
to  confirm  its  ancient,  and  inveff  it  with  new,  privileges. 
He  obtained  the  advowfon  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Reading 
for  St.  John’s  college;  and  he  procured  a  charter  for  that 
town,  and  founded  an  liofpital  in  it,  which  he  endowed 
with  a  revenue  of  aool.  per  ann.  The  archbifliop  pub- 
lilhed  feven  fingle  fermons,  preached  on  public  occafions, 
which  after  his  death  were  reprinted  in  an  oClavo  volume, 
in  1651.  He  alfo  printed,  in  1573,  in  folio,  an  account 
of  “the  Conference  between  him  and  Fififer  the  Jefuit,” 
which  has  palled  through  feveral  editions,  and  has  been 
greatly  commended.  In  1695,  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  pub- 
I idled  his  “Diary,”  which  had  before  been  imperfeClly 
publiffied  by  Prynne,  together  with  the  hiftory  of  his 
troubles  and  trial,  written  by  himfelf,  in  one  volume 
folio.  And,  in  1700,  was  alio  publiffied,  in  folio,  “An 
liiftorical  Account  of  all  material  TranfaClions  relating  to 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  from  Archbiffiop  Laud’s  being 
eleCled  Chancellor  to  his  Refignation  of  that  Office, ”  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf.  About  eighteen  of  his  Letters,  to  Ge¬ 
rard  John  Vofllus,  were  printed  by  Colomefius,  in  his 
collection  of  G.  I.  Vofiii-et  clar.  Vir.  ad  esm  Epiff.  Lond. 
1690,  folio ;  and  fome  others  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Parr’s  Life  of  Archbiffiop  Uffier,  and  in  Dr.  Twell’sLife 
of  Dr.  Pococke,  prefixed  to  that  author’s  theological  works. 

LAUDj 
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LAUD, f.  [laus,  Lat,]  Praife ;  honour  paid;  celebra¬ 
tion  : 

Doubtlefs,  O  gueft,  great  laud  and  praife  were  mine, 
Reply’d  the  fwain,  for  fpotlefs  faith  divine; 

If,  after  focial  rites,  and  gifts  bellow'd, 

I  ftain’d  my  hofpitabie  hearth  with  blood.  Pope. 

That  part  of  divine  worlhip  which  confifts  in  praife. — 
We  have  certain  hymns  and  fervices,  which  we  fay  daily, 
of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvellous  works.  Ba¬ 
con. — In  the  book  of  Pl'alms,  the  lauds  make  up  a  very 
great  part  of  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  lauds  <J.audi  fpirituali,  Ital.)  are  the  moll  ancient 
melodies  that  can  be  found  in  Italy,  fet  to  Italian  words. 
They  are  compofitions  in  praife  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  the  faints  and  martyrs.  They  referable  hymns  as  to 
the  fubjedf,  but  not  the  character  and  verification:  hymns 
having  been  originally  conftrufted  on  Greek  and  Roman 
models  ;  but  the  laudi,  or  fpiritual  fongs,  are  entirely  of 
Italian  invention.  A  fociety  for  the  performance  of  thefe 
religious  poems  was  inlfituted  at  Florence  fo  early  as  the 
year  1310,  the  members  of  which  were  called  laudef ,  and 
laudifti.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  fpecies  of  facred 
poetry  was  very  much  efteemed  and  pra&ifed,  as  is  mani- 
feft  by  the  various  collections  that  were  made  of  them,  one 
of  which  was  printed  in  1485.  They  were  at  firft  little 
auore  than  chants,  and  without  bafe.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commentary  on  Boccaccio,  by  Sanfovino,  pub- 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  1546,  they  were  afterwards  fung  in 
parts.  Dr.  Burney  found  this  company  Hill  fubfifting  in 
the  year  1770  and  often  heard  them  fing  their  hymns, 
through  the  llreets,  in  three  parts,  and  like  wife  in  their 
church  accompanied  by  an  organ.  See  the  article  Mu¬ 
sic. 

To  LAUD,  v.  a.  \laudo,  Lat.]  To  praife  ;  to  celebrate. 
— O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  confidered 
the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
itars  wdiich  thou  hall  ordained,  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name.  Bentley. 

LAU'DA,  a  town  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Tauber: 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Wurzburg,  and 
twenty-five  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Heilbron. 

LAU'DA.  See  Laudic. 

LAUD'ABLE,  adj.  Praife-worthy  ;  commendable. — 
Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defeats,  and  has 
always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleafing,  though  it  always  mifles 
it.  Locke. 

I’m  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  but  to  do  good,  fometime 
Accounted  dang’rous  folly.  Shakefpeare's  Mackbetk. 

Healthy  ;  falubrious. — Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile 
motion  or  circulation,  are  neceffary  to  convert  the  aliment 
into  laudable  animal  juices.  Arbuthnot. 

LAUD'ABLENESS,  /.  Praife-worthinefs. 

LAUD'ABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  deferving  praife. — 
Obfolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when  either  they 
are  founding  or  fignificant.  Dryden. 

LAUDA'MIA,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirus 
and  Olympias  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  killed  in  a  temple  of 
Diana,  by  the  enraged  populace.  JuJUn,  28,  c.  3. — The 
■wife  of  Protefilaus.  See  Laodamia. 

LAUDAMNAT',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twelve  miles 
foil th  of  Nattore. 

LAU  DANUM,  /.  A  name  given  by  chemifts  to  cer¬ 
tain  preparations,  chiefly  extraft  or  tincture  of  opium,  on 
account  of  their  excellent  qualities ;  the  word  being  de¬ 
rived  from  laudare,  Lat.  to  praife.  See  Pap  aver. 

LAUDA'TIO,yi  [Latin.]  In  a  legal  fenfe,  was  ancient¬ 
ly  the  teltimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon’s 
good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  refembled  the  cuf- 
tom,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  calling  perfons  to  fpeak 
to  the  character  of  the  prifoner.  The  leak  number  of  the 
laudatores  among  the  Romans  was  ten. 

LAUD'ATIVE,  adj.  Panegyrical. 
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LAUD'ATIVE,  f.  [from  the  adj.]  Panegyric. — Fune¬ 
ral  laudatives,  and  monuments  for  thofe  that  died  in  the 
wars.  Bacon. 

LAUD'ATORY,  adj.  Praifing,  full  of  praife;  panegy¬ 
rical. 

LAUDA'VA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Thorn. 

LAU'DER,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  on  the  Leader;  and  a  royal  burgh,  united  with 
Dunbar,  North-Berwick,  Haddington,  and  Jedburgh,  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  James 
III.  the  Scotch  nobility,  enraged  at  the  condudl  of  the 
minifters,  one  of  whom,  from  a  mafon,  had  been  created 
earl  of  Mar,  being  fummoned  by  the  king  to  meet  at 
Lauder,  to  confult  on  the  means  of  repelling  an  invafion, 
before  they  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  fcized  the  earl  of  Mar 
and  his  alTociates,  and  hung  them  over  a  bridge  in  fight 
of  the  king  and  his  army.  Near  this  town  is  Lauder  Caf- 
tle,  originally  built  as  a  t’ortrefs  by  Edward  Longflianks, 
who  had  overrun  that  part  of  Scotland  :  twenty-four 
miles  weft  of  Berwick,  and  twenty-fix  fouth-eaft  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Lat.  55.  45.  N.  Ion.  2.  48.  W. 

LAU'DER,  or  Leader,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rrfes  in  the  north  part  of  Berwickfliire,  and  after  a  fouth- 
erly  courfe  runs  into  the  Tweed  near  Melrofe.  The 
ditlricf  through  which  it  pafles  is  called  Lauderdale. 

LAU'DER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finiflied 
his  ftudies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired  a  conlider- 
able  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  On  May  22,  1734, 
he  received  a  teftimonial  from  the  heads  of  the  univerfity, 
certifying  that  he  was  a  fit  perfon  to  teach  in  any  lchool 
or  college  whatever.  In  1739  he  publiflied  at  Edinburgh 
an  edition  of  Johnfton’s  Pfalms.  In  1742,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cumming  and  Mr.  Colin  Mac- 
laurin,  profeftors  of  church-hiftory  and  mathematics,  to 
the  mafterlhip  of  the  grammar-fchool  at  Dundee,  then  va¬ 
cant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  in  his  application  or  not,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  we  find  him  in 
London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Milton  ;  an 
attempt  which  ended  in  the  dellruflion  of  his  own.  This 
extraordinary  attempt  was  no  fudden  effort.  He  had  brooded 
over  it  for  many  years;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncertain 
what  his  principal  motive  was,  unlefs  it  were  a  vain  no¬ 
tion  of  his  fuperiority,  in  being  able,  by  whatever  means, 
to  deceive  mankind.  To  effeft  this,  he  produced  certain 
paflages  from  Grotius,  Mafenius,  and  others,  which  had 
a  faint  refemblance  to  fome  parts  of  the  Faradife  Loft. 
In  thefe  he  interpolated  fome  fragments  of  Hog’s  Latin 
tranflation  of.  that  poem,  alleging  that  the  mafs  thus  fa¬ 
bricated  was  the  archetype  from  which  Milton  copied. 
Thefe  fabrications  he  publifhed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine;  and,  exulting  in  his  fancied  fuc- 
cefs,  he  in  1750  ventured  to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  “An  Effay  on  Milton’s  Ufe  and  Imitation  of  the 
Moderns  in  his  Paradife  Loft.”  To  this  pamphlet  Dr. 
Jolmfon  wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  perfualion  of  Lauder’s 
honefty,  and  a  Poftfcript  recommending,  in  the  moll  per- 
fuafive  terms,  a  fubfcription  for  the  relief  of  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  fpeaks  :  “It  is  yet 
in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whofe 
name  they  boaft,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whofe  genius 
they  claim  fome  kind  of  fuperiority  to  every  other  nation 
of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whofe  works  may  poflibly  be  read 
when  every  other  monument  of  Britifh  greatnefs  fliall  be 
obliterated;  to  reward  him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  me¬ 
dals,  which,  if  he  fees,  he  fees  with  contempt,  but  with 
tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps,  may  even  now 
confider  as  not  unworthy  the  regard  of  an  immortal  Ipi- 
rit.”  Surely  this  is  inconfiftent  with  “  enmity  towards 
Milton,”  which  fir  John  Hawkins'  imputes  to  Johnfon 
upon  this  occafion  ;  adding,  “  I  could  all  along  obferve 
that  Johnfon  feemed  to  approve  not  only  of  the  defign, 
but  of  the  argument;  and  feemed  to  exult  in  a  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely  to  luffer  by 
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this  difcovery.  That  he  was  not  privy  to  the  impofture, 

I  am  well  perfuaded ;  that  he  wiffied  well  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Preface,  which  indubita¬ 
bly  was  written  by  Johnfon.”  Is  it  poffible  for  any  man 
of  clear  judgment  to  fuppofe  that  Johnfon,  who  fo  nobly 
praifed  the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Poftfcript 
to  this  very  “difcovery,”  as  he  then  fuppofed  it,  could, 
at  the  fame  time,  exult  in  a  perfuafion  that  the  great 
poet’s  reputation  was  likely  to  fuffer  by  it  ?  This  is  an 
inconfillency  of  which  Johnfon  was  incapable ;  nor  can  any 
thing  more  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that 
Johnfon,  who  was  alike  diltinguiffied  for  ardent  curiofity 
and  love  of  truth,  was  pleafed  with  an  inveftigation  by 
which  both  were  gratified.  That  he  was  aftuated  by  thefe 
motives,  and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  defire  to  depre¬ 
ciate  our  great  epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own  words ; 
for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius 
and  literature,  “to  advance  the  honour,  and  diftinguifh 
the  beauties,  of  Paradife  Loft,”  he  fays,  “Among  the  in¬ 
quiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticifm  has  naturally 
given  occalion,  none  is  more  obfcure  in  itfelf,  or  more 
worthy  of  rational  curiofity,  than  a  retrofpeft  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  conftruclion  of  his 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rifing,  perhaps,  from 
fmall  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  refts  in  the  centre, 
and  its  turrets  fparkle  in  the  fkies  ;  to  trace  back  the  ftruc- 
ture  through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  fimplicity  of  its  firft 
plan  ;  to  find  what  was  firil:  projected,  whence  the  fcherae 
was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  affiftance  it  was 
executed,  and  from  what  ftores  the  materials  were  collect¬ 
ed  ;  whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of 
Nature,  or  demolillied  other  buildings  to  embellilh  his 
own.” 

The  fidelity  of  Lauder’s  quotations  foon  began  to  be 
doubted  by  feveral  people;  and  the  falfehood  of  them  was 
at  length  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  “Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm 
brought  againft  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himfelf  con¬ 
victed  of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs  Impofitions  on  the 
Public;  in  a  Letter  humbly  addreffed  to  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,”  8vo.  The  appearance 
of  this  detection  overwhelmed  Lauder  with  confufion. 
He  fubfcribed  a  confeffion,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnfon  him¬ 
felf,  and  addreffed  to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his 
fraud  in  terms  of  fuitable  contrition.  Yet  Lauder  renewed 
his  attempts  on  Milton’s  character  in  1754,  in  a  pamph¬ 
let  entitled,  “The  Grand  Impoftor  detected,  or  Milton 
convicted  of  forgery  againlt  King  Charles  I.”  which  was 
reviewed,  probably  by  Johnfon,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1754, 
p.  97.  Lauder  afterwards  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he 
taught  in  a  fchool,  and  at  length  died  very  miferably 
about  the  year  1771.  Bofwell's  Life  of  Johnfon. 

LAU'DICK,  or  Lauda,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gnefna. 

LAUDICCE'NI,  f.  [formed  of  the  Lat.  laus,  praife  ; 
and  ccena,  fupper  or  entertainment.]  Among  the  Romans, 
applauders,  or  perfons  who,  for  a  reward,  attended  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  plays  and  orations,  in  order  to  raile,  or  join 
in,  the  acclamation. 

LAUDIM'IUM,  f.  in  the  civil  law,  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  of  an  eltate  paid  by  a  new  proprietor  to  the  te¬ 
nant  for  inveftiture  or  leave  of  poffellion.  Scott. 

LAU'DOHN  (Gideon  Erneft),  baron  Laudohn,  field- 
marfhal  in  the  imperial  army,  and  grand  crofs  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  order  of  Thei’efa,  was  defcended  from  a  refpeClable 
family,  faid  to  have  come  originally  from  the  county  of 
Air,  in  Scotland,  a  branch  of  which  fettled  in  Livonia, 
and  there  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Totzen,  where  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  this  article  was  born  in  17:6.  At  an  early  period 
he  conceived"  a  llrong  inclination  for  a  military  life;  and, 
after  being  inltrufted  under  proper  makers  in  hiftory,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  mathematics,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
taffies,  both  ancient  and  modern.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
lie  entered  into  the  Ruffian  army  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1733 
was  at  the  taking  of  Dantzic,  in  which  the  king  of  Po« 
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land,  Stanifiaus  Lefczinfky,  had  fought  refuge  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  diiturbances  which  then  prevailed  in  that 
country.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  troops  lent  to 
fubdue  the  rebellious  Tartars,  and  from  1736  to  1739 
ferved  three  campaigns  under  count  Munich  againft  the 
Turks,  and  was  prelent  at  the  taking  of  Azof,  Oczakow, 
and  Cliozim.  On  the  reftoration  of  peace,  he  ftaid  fome 
time  at  Peterfburgh,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redrefs  for 
certain  grievances  which  he  had  fuifered,  and  to  folicit 
further  promotion.  Failing  in  this,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  was  foon  appointed  by  the  emprefs-queen  to  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  corps  of  Pandours,  then  raifed  by  baron 
Trenck,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  Bavaria.  While  he 
belonged  to  this  corps,  he  was  feverely  wounded,  and 
taken  prifonerby  the  French  ;  but  foon  after  the  Pandours 
attacked  the  village,  difcovered  their  commander,  and 
conveyed  him  back  in  triumph.  After  this,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  much  in  active  fervice ;  but  he  employed  every  lei- 
lure  moment  in  the  ltudy  of  the  military  art,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  himfelf  for  the  aflive  fituation  in  which  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  placed  in  the  feven-years’  war.  In  1754,  he  was 
employed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebellious  Croats, 
whicli  he  did  rather  by  his  judicious  conduct  than  by 
force  of  arms.  During  the  feven-years’  war,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1756,  he  performed  the  molt  noble  exploits, 
which  belong  to  the  articles  Germany  and  Russia  re- 
fpeCtively.  Towards  the  clofe  of  that  war,  he  determined 
to  make  an  attack  on  Schweidnitz.  The  night  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  30th  of  September. 
Every  preparation  being  made,  Laudohn  harangued  his 
foldiers ;  forbade  them,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  to 
plunder  the  town  ;  and  promifed,  in  cafe  of  their  obedi¬ 
ence,  to  dirtribute  among  them  the  fum  of  100,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  guards  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “No,  ge¬ 
neral,  lead  us  on  to  glory  ;  we  do  not  want  money.”  At 
two  in  the  morning  the  iignal  was  given,  and  the  firft  af- 
fault  made,  and  in  four  hours  Laudohn  was  in  poffeffion 
of  the  whole  fortrefs.  Although  this  achievement  had 
been  undertaken  without  the  order  of  the  aulic  council, 
the  emprefs  congratulated  the  vifilor  in  a  letter  written 
by  her  own  hand,  and  fent  him  her  picture  fet  round  with 
diamonds.  On  the  conclulion  of  peace  in  1763,  the  ge¬ 
neral  retired  to  his  eftates  in  Bohemia;  but  in  1766  the 
emprefs  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  aulic  council  of 
war,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  equeftrian  order  of  the  empire,  and  in  1769  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  in  Moravia.  In  1770,  when 
Frederic  the  Great  paid  a  vilit  to  the  emperor  Joleph  at 
Neuftadt,  the  principal  officers  were  invited  to  dine  with 
the  two  monarchs.  As  the  company  were  about  to  place 
themfelves  at  table,  his  Pruffian  majefty  faid  to  Laudohn, 
“Come,  general,  and  lit  near  me;  I  would  rather  have 
you  by  my  fide  than  oppofite  to  me.”  In  the  war  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  in  1778,  he  was  promoted  by  the  emperor  to-be 
field-marfhal,  and  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  which  amounted  to  50,000  men.  The  plans 
which  he  formed  to  counteract  the  defigns  of  the  enemy 
were  worthy  the  reputation  which  he  had  before  acquir¬ 
ed.  After  the  peace,  Laudohn  again  retired  to  his  eftates  ; 
from  whence  he  was  again  called,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Turkifh  war,  in  178S.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
grand  army  when  it  was  refolved  to  reduce  Belgrade;  the 
archduke  Francis  was  to  be  prefent  at  the  frege  ;  and  the 
emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Laudohn',  faid,  that  “  his  nephew 
could  not  be  in  a  better  fchool  than  under  his  Gideon.” 
The  attack  commenced  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on 
the  30th  it  was  determined  that  the  place  Ihould  be  car¬ 
ried  by  ftorm.  The  aflault  began  about  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  one  the  outworks  were  in  poifeffion  of  the  be- 
iiegers.  The  fortrefs  Hill  refufed  to  capitulate  ;  but,  af¬ 
ter  a  dreadful  bombardment,  by  which  mod  of  the  enemy’s 
cannon  were  lilenced,  the  place  Surrendered.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  achievement,  lie  was  appointed  generalillimo 
of  the  whole  Auftrian  army,  an  office  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  no  perfon  knee  the  time  of  prince  Eugene,  and 
4  F  which. 
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which  gave  him  an  unlimited  controul  over  all  the  Auf- 
trian  generals,  and  even  over  the  aulic  council  of  war. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  diftinftion  that  his  fovereign  and  the  people,  by  whom 
he  was  idolized,  could  beftow.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  appointments 
by  his  fucceil'or  Leopold,  who  continued  the  war.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  recover¬ 
ed  ;  but,  having  imprudently  rode  out,  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  phyficians,  he  was  feized  with  a  fuppreflion  of 
urine,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1790. 

Laudohn  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  exceedingly  thin. 
He  had  red d i Hi  hair,  and  ftrong  eyebrows,  which,  when 
his  mind  was  intent  on  any  ferious  occupation,  projefted 
from  his  face’.  He  was  fimple  in  his  drefs,  as  well  as  in 
his  manners.  His  temperament  was  of  the  melancholy 
cart,  and  he  was  fond  of  folitude;  but,  when  roufed  into 
aftion,  he  difplayed  invincible  fire  and  impetuofity  ;  fo 
that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  animated  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  fouls;  for  Laudohn  at  his  country  feat,  and  Laudohn 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  were  two  very  different  beings. 
He  had  always  a  referved  and  thoughtful  look,  which  was 
feldom  enlivened  by  a  fmile.  He  fpoke  little  and  fiowly. 
He  never  indulged  in  long  fleep,  was  exceedingly  moderate 
in  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  had  a  ftrong  averfion  to  medicine. 
Being  accuftomed  to  command  thoufands  in  the  field,  he 
required  from  his  domeftics,  as  well  as  his  foldiers,  ft  rift 
and  fpeedy  obedience.  He  feldom  talked  of  war,  and  ne¬ 
ver  made  mention  of  his  own  aftions  but  on  occafions 
when  he  could  not  avoid  it.  He  had  very  little  tafte  for 
the  fplendour  of  high  life,  and  on  that  account  abfented 
liimfelf  as  much  as  poftible  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
the  court.  Though  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  libe¬ 
ral  education,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  ftrong  and 
comprehend ve ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  a  retentive  me¬ 
mory,  which  continued  till  a  late  period  of  his  life.  The 
principal  objeft  of  his  ftudy  was  the  military  art ;  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  in  which,  he  read  with  great  attention  all 
thofe  works  which  record  the  campaigns  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  commanders  both  ancient  and  modern.  He  fpoke 
and  wrote  German  with  great  accuracy,  and  underftood 
French  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  facility.  But 
he  did  not  confine  his  ftudy  to  military  works  alone;  he 
perufed  a  great  many  books  on  economical  fubjefts,  for 
he  had  enlarged  the  fmall  library  felefted  for  him  by  Gel- 
lert;  and  he  formed  fo  many  ufeful  eftablifhments  in  that 
part  of  Bofnia  and  Servia  which  he  had  conquered,  as 
fully  fhowed  that  he  would  have  been  as  great  a  ftatefman 
as  he  was  a  general,  had  he  been  placed  in  the  civil  de¬ 
partment.  It  was  remarked,  that  his  plans  were  always 
bolder  the  more  he  advanced  in  life ;  a  proof  that  they 
were  never  formed  at  hazard,  but  were  the  refult  of  mul¬ 
tifarious  experience  and  obfervation.  Though  he  rigidly 
enforced  fubordination,  which  heconfidered  as  theelfence 
of  difcipline,  he  never  haraffed  his  foldiers  with  trifles 
which  had  no  determinate  objeft.  He  was  therefore  be¬ 
loved  by  his  troops,  who,  under  his  command,  believed 
themfelves  to  be  invincible.  He  never  encamped  in  any 
place  till  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  its  local 
advantages  or  difadvantages  ;  he  Itudied  the  charafter  of 
the  generals  oppofed  to  him,  and  often  difcovered  their 
plans  by  conjefture  from  their  behaviour.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  he  was  called  by  his  enemies  the  cunning  Laudohn. 
But  the  moft  ftriking  feature  in  his  charafter  was  that 
dauntlefs  prefence  of  mind  combined  with  daring  intrepi¬ 
dity,  fo  eflential  to  the  hero,  and  which  can  turn  to  the 
belt  advantage  any  unexpected  opportunity  that  occurs. 
As  he  had  been  inverted  with  every  honour  that  could  be 
conferred  on  him,  Jofeph  II.  in  the  year  1783,  caufed  a 
bull  of  him,  made  of  Carrara  marble,  to  be  erected  in  the 
hall  of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  :  “  Gideonis  Laudohni,  fummi  caftrorum  pra;- 
fefti,  Temper  ftrenui,  fortis,  felicis  militis,  et  civis  optiini 
exempl.um,  quod  duces  militefque  imitentur,  Jofephus  II. 
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Aug.  in  ejus  efligie  proponi  voluit,  anno  1783.*’  Afte? 
the  capture  of  Belgrade,  the  emperor,  being  at  a  lofs  in 
what  manner  he  could  confer  new  honour  upon  him, 
took  from  the  family  repofitory  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
the  large  ftar  of  the  Therefian  order,  which  confifts  en¬ 
tirely  of  diamonds,  and  which,  according  to  the  Itatutes, 
can  be  worn  only  by  the  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  or 
the  head  of  that  houfe,  and  lent  it  to  Laudohn,  with  per- 
miflion  for  him  to  wear  it  on  his  breart.  Schligktegroll'a 
Necrology. 

LAU'DUM,  f.  in  law,  an  arbitrament,  or  award.  Wal~ 

Jingkam,  p.  Go. 

LAVE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Lys  near 
Bethune. 

To  LAVE,  v.a.  [ lavo ,  Lat.]  To  walh ;  to  bathe; 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  ftrength, 

Whofe  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  hillow  laves. 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

She  feems  a  fea-wafp  flying  on  the  waves.  Dryden , 

ILever,  Fr.J  To  throw  up;  to  lade;  to  draw  out : 

I’d  plough  up  rocks,  fteep  as  the  Alps,  in  dull, 

And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds. 

But  I  would  reach  thy  head.  Ben  Jonfon . 

Some  flow  their  oars,  or  flop  the  leaky  fides  ; 

Another,  bolder  yet,  the  yard  beftrides, 

And  folds  the  fails;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 

Th’  intruding  feas,  and  waves  ejefts  on  waves.  Dryden . 

To  LAVE,  v.  n.  To  walh  ;  to  bathe  : 

In  her  chafte  current  oft  the  goddefs  laves , 

And  with  celeftial  tears  augments  the  waves.  Pope. 

To  LAVEE'R,  v.n.  To  change  the  direction  often 
a  courl’e : 

How  eafy  ’tis,  when  deftiny  proves  kind. 

With  full-fpread  fails  to  run  before  thd  wind : 

But  thofe  that  ’gainft  ftifF  gales  laveering  go 

Mull  he  at  once  refolv’d,  and  Ikilful  too.  Dryden. 

LAVEE'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  changing  a  courfe  fre¬ 
quently. 

LAVELANET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Arriege:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Tarafcon,  and 
nine  fouth  of  Mirepoix.  Lat.  4a.  56.  N.  Ion.  1.  55.  E. 

LAVELD',  or  La  Feld.  See  Lafeldt,  p.  81. 

LAV'ELINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges:  four  miles  fouth-eall  of  St.  Diey. 

LAVEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Bari :  fix  miles  north  of  Venofa. 

LAV'EMUND.  See  Lavamund,  p.  281. 

LA'VEN,  a  fmall  illand  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Lugon» 
Lat.  14.  12.  N.  Ion.  124.  6.  E. 

LA'VEN,  or  Loven,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  near  Lavigen. 

LAUENAU',  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenburg:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Hameln. 

LAU'ENBURG  (Saxe),  formerly  a  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein,  on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Luneburg. 
This  country  was  anciently  a  part  of  Slavia  Tranfalpina  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Weftern  Slavi, 
or  Wendi,  as  confining  on  the  Elbe,  were  named  Pola- 
bers.  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  fub- 
dued  thefe  Polabers,  and  held  their  country  as  his  abfo- 
lute  property;  infomuch  that,  when  unjuftly  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  this 
acquifition,  as  being  no  fief.  The  imperial  inveftiture  of 
it,  together  with  its  feat  and  vote  among  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  was  firft  obtained  by  George  I.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  in  1716.  In  the  matriculas 
of  the  empire  and  circle,  its  contingent  was  eight  horfe 
and  thirty  foot,  or  216  florins  ;  and  to  the  chamber  at 
Wetzlar  it  paid  243  rix-dollars  43  kruitzers  and  a  half. 
The  duehy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  though  dependent  on  the 
i  privy- 
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ytnvy-councll  at  Hanover,  yet  had  its  own  particular  re¬ 
gency.  It  now  makes  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

LAU'ENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
right  coa(t  of  the  Elbe,  built  by  Henry  the  Lion  :  thirty 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Hamburg,  and  forty-eight  fouth-fouth- 
tveft  of  Lubeck.  Lat.  53.  22.  N.  Ion.  10.  48.  E. 

LAU'ENBURG,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  and 
principal  town  of  a  lordlhip  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
Lehe  :  thirty-fix  miles  welt  of  Dantzic,  and  fifty  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Polnow.  Lat.  54.  32.  N.  Ion.  17.  42.  E. 

LA  VENDE'E.  See  Vende'e. 

LAV'ENDER,  y.  [/ avendula ,  Lat.]  A  plant.  See  La¬ 
vandula,  p.  281. — The  whole  lavender- plant  has  a  highly 
aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  and  is  famous  as  a  cephalic,  ner¬ 
vous,  and  uterine,  medicine.  Hill. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play. 

To  fpoil  the  plealures  of  that  paradife : 

The  wholefome  fage,  and  lavender  ftill  grey, 

Rank-fmelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes.  Spen/er. 

LAV'ENDER  (Sea).  See  Statice  limonium,  and 
Sarracena. 

LAV'ENDER  COT'TON.  See  Santolina. 

LAVEN'DULA.  See  Lavandula,  p.  281. 

LAU'ENFORD,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Calenburg,  on  the  Wefer :  fifteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Gottingen. 

LAV'ENHAM  or  Lan'ham,  a  market  and  clothing 
town  near  Long  Melford  in  Suffolk.  The  church,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  a  rifing  ground,  is  juftly  efteemed  the  fineft  fpeci- 
raen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  county.  It  was  built 
by  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Springes,  a  rich  clothing-family,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  the  pews  of  thel’e  families  are  finifh- 
ed  pieces  of  Gothic  work,  in  wood.  The  porch,  adorned 
with  the  Vere  quarterings,  and  ereCted  by  John  the  four¬ 
teenth  earl,  before  1529,  is  an  elegant  building;  as  is  the 
tower  or  fteeple,  141  feet  high,  on  which  are  the  arms  of 
his  predeceffors.  The  church  is  156  feet  long,  and  68 
wide.  The  windows  and  various  parts  of  the  church  are 
adorned  with  many  coats  of  arms.  It  is  built  chiefly 
with  free-ftone,  the  reft  is  of  flint-work.  The  ornaments 
are  all  elegantly  cut,  and  boldly  relieved.  “Specimens 
of  Gothic  Ornaments,  feleffed  from  the  Parifli-church  of 
Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  on  forty  plates,”  were  published  in 
London,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1796. 

Lavenham  is  fixty-three  meafured  miles  from  London, 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ten,  Clare  ten,  Sudbury  feven, 
and  Hadleigh  ten;  and  is  very  healthfully  fituated.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  river  Brett,  (not  navigable,) 
whence  the  town  gradually  rifes  ;  it  has  nine  ftreets  or  di- 
vifions,  and  a  fpacious  market-place,  with  a  (tone  crofs  in 
the  centre.  Here  is  a  free-fchool,  founded  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago;  and,  in  1786,  another  fchool  was  efta- 
bliflied  here,  called  St.  Anne’s,  where  twenty  boys  are 
clothed,  boarded,  and  educated,  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  when  they  are  put  out  apprentices. 
Th  is  fchool  is  a  part  of  St.  Anne’s  Society-fchool,  Alderf- 
gate,  London.  There  are  alfo  two  Sunday-fchools  ;  one 
l’upported  by  perfons  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment,  the 
other  by  the  diffenters.  Lavenham  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  manufactory  of  blue  cloths  ;  but  yarn  from  wool 
is  now  principally  made  here;  fays  and  calimancoes  are 
ftill  manufactured,  but  the  latter  have  greatly  declined, 
owing  to  the  prefent  faffiion  among  the  ladies  of  wearing 
Spanifli  leather  for  their  (hoes.  A  manufactory  of  hempen 
cloth,  See.  has  however  been  eftablithed,  in  which  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  hands  are  employed.  The  market  is 
on  Tuefday  ;  and  there  are  two  fairs  ;  one,  for  butter  and 
cheefe,  begins  OCtober  10,  and  holds  four  days  ;  the  other, 
for  horfes,  is  on  Shrove  Tuefday.  The  town  is  governed 
by  fix  capital  burgefles,  who  are  for  life,  and  choofe  the 
inferior  officers.  The  tenants  of  the  manor,  and  the  other 
inhabitants,  were  always  exempted  from  ferving  at  any 
court  held  for  its  hamlet-.  They  have  that  fort  of  land 
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here  which  is  called  Borough  Englifh,  whereby  lands  and 
tenements  defcend  to  the  youngelt  fon,  or,  if  the  owner 
have  no  iffue,  to  the  youngelt  brother.  Lat.  52.  8.  N. 
Ion.  o.  49.  E. 

LAVE'NIA,  f.  [a  genus  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Solan- 
dvr,  and  adopted  from  his  manufcripts  by  profeifor  Swartz, 
of  the  Cotula  verbefina  and  Verbefina  lavenia  of  their 
common  preceptor  Linnceus.  The  name  is  of  unknown 
origin,  and  fufpecled  by  profeffor  Martyn  to  be  vernacu¬ 
lar  in  Ceylon.  It  firft  appears  in  the  fupplement  to  Ray’s 
Hiftoria  Plantarum,  on  the  authority  of  Sherard,  for  the 
fpecics  laft-mentioned,  for  which  it  was  adopted  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  as  the  trivial  name.  Forfter  named  it  Adenoftemma, 
conftruCted  of  aSrni,  a  gland,  and  r qqo&a,  a  crown  ;  the  feed 
being  crowned  with  three  glands,  inftead  of  the  feather, 
hair,  or  membrane,  appropriated  to  other  genera  of  this 
family.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  or¬ 
der  polygamia-equalis,  natural  order  compofitae-difcoidese, 
(corymbiferte,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are— Calyx  : 
common  ovate,  lubimbricate  ;  fcales  ten  to  fourteen,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  equal,  permanent.  Corolla:  compound  uniform: 
corollets  hermaphrodite  equal,  fifteen  to  twenty  :  proper 
funnel-form,  dilated  at  the  bafe  ;  border  five-cleft,  patu¬ 
lous.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  filiform,  Ihorter  than  the 
tube.  Antherte  oblong,  flattifh  twin,  (lightly  connate. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong  ;  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the 
corollet,  two-parted  ;  ltigmas  flattifh,  clubbed.  Pericar- 
pium  none  ;  calyx  permanent,  fpreading.  Seeds  :  fub- 
clavate,  a  little  wrinkled,  vifcid  with  glandules;  down 
with  three  awl-fhaped  awns,  glandulofe  at  the  bafe.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  naked. — EJfential  Charader.  Calyx  nearly  regu¬ 
lar;  ftyle  bifid  ;  down  three-awned,  glaudular  at  the  tip  ; 
receptacle  naked. 

Species.  1.  Lavenia  decumbens,  or  decumbent  lavenia : 
ftem  Ample,  decumbent;  leave's  fubcordate,  bluntly  fer¬ 
rate.  Annual ;  native  of  the  inland  cool  and  fhady  woods 
of  Jamaica. 

2.  Lavenia  erefta,  or  ereCt  lavenia:  ftem  branched, 
ereCt ;  leaves  elliptic,  fharply  ferrate.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  the  Society  Ifles. 

LAVENSAR',  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land  :  fixty  miles  weft  of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  59.  54*  N. 
Ion.  27.  50.  E. 

LAV'ENSTEIN,  or  Lcewenstein,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach.  Near  it  is  a  cop¬ 
per-mine  :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Lichtenberg,  and 
twelve  fouth  of  Saalfeld. 

LAU'ENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Calenberg  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Hameln. 

LAU'ENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marggra- 
vate  of  Meiffen  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Freyberg, 
and  eighteen  fouth  of  Drefden.  Lat.  50.42.N.  13.46.E, 

LAVEN'ZA,  a  feaport  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Apennines,  wdth  a  harbour  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a 
fmall  river,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  It  is 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sarzana,  and  two  fouth-weft  of 
Carrara.  Lat.  44.  3.  N.  Ion.  xo.i.E. 

LA'VER, y  [lavoir,  Fr.  from  lave.~\  A  waffling- veffels 
Let  us.  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak’d  in  his  enemies’  blood,  and  from  the  dream*. 

With  lavers  pure,  and  cleanfing  herbs,  walli  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Miltons  Agonijles , 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 

In  nectar’d  layers  ftrew’d  with  afophodii.  Milton. 

Yeung  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow’r 

Brought  the  full  laver  o’er  their  hands  to  pour.  OJvJJey . 

In  Scripture-hiftory,  a  facred  utenfil  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  Jewifli  tabernacle,  confiding  of  a  bafon,  whence 
they  drew  water  by  cocks,  forwafhing  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  officiating  priefts,  and  alfo  the  entrails  and  legs  of 
the  victims. 

LA'VER,  the  name  of  three  parifhes,  four  miles  north- 
weit  from  Chipping  Ong^r,  iu  Eifex,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
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appellations  of  High ,  Magdalen,  and  Little.  In  the  parilh 
of  High  Laver  was  Oates,  the  feat  of  fir  Francis  Marfham, 
member  of  parliament  for  Eflex  from  1690  to  1708.  That 
illuftrious  philofopher,  John  Locke,  fpent  much  of  his 
time,  in  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life,  at  Oates,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmoft  friend  Hi  ip  by  fir  Francis  and 
his  lady,  who  confoled  his  lad  moments  by  her  kind  of¬ 
fices.  Here  he  died,  in  1704,  and  was  buried  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  church-yard,  under  a  black  marble  graveftone, 
inclofed  by  iron  rails;  and  on  the  wall  of  the  church 
above  is  his  epitaph,  printed  in  his  works  :  this  tomb  and 
monument  are  now  in  a  decayed  date.  Oates  continued 
in  this  family  till  the  death  of  the  lad  lord  Marfham,  in 
1776.  We  are  lorry  to  add,  that  the  manfion  of  Oates, 
which  the  author  of  the  c  ha  rafter  of  Mr.  Locke,  publithed 
in  1795,  fondly  imagined  would  be  famous  to  poderity 
for  the  long  abode  that  great  man  made  there,  was  level¬ 
led  with  the  ground  about  feven  years  ago,  and  the 
ploughman  now  “plods  his  weary  way”  over  a  fpot  once 
the  relidence  of  fo  many  virtues  and  accomplilhnients  ! 

L  A'VER-BRE  AD.yi  In  the  county  of  Glamorgan, and 
fome  other  parts  of  Wales,  they  make  a  fort  of  food  of 
a  fea-plant,  which  feems  to  be  the  oyder-green,  or  fea  li¬ 
ver-wort. 

LAVERC  ANIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lot:  feven  miles  fouth  of  Gourdon. 

LAVERDIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department, 
of  the  Var:  fix  miles  north  of  Barjols. 

LAVER'NA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  thieves  and 
difhonelt  perfonsat  Rome.  She  did  not  only  prefide  over 
robbers,  called  from  her  laverniones,  but  die  protected  Inch 
as  deceived  others,  or  formed  their  fecret  machinations  in 
obfeurity  and  filence.  Her  worlhip  was  very  popular,  and 
the  Romans  railed  her  an  altar  near  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  which,  from  that  circumftance,  was  called  the 
gate  of  Laverna.  She  was  generally  reprefented  by  a  head 
without  a  body. 

LAV'ERNICK,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  territory  of 
Culm,  on  the  Drebentz  :  forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

LAVER'NIUM,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near  Formiae. 

LAV'EROCK,  or  Lavrock,/  [Scotch.]  The  lark: 

The  tuneful  lav'rocks  cheer  the  grove, 

And  fweetly  fwells  the  fimmer  green  : 

Now  o’er  the  mead  I  love  to  rove 

Wi’  bonny  Jem  of  Aberdeen.  Song. 

LAU'EZITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn  :  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Brunn. 

LAUF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  :  eight  miles  eaft- north-eaft  of  Nuremberg,  and  thirty 
fouth-ealt  of  Bamberg.  Lat-49.8.N.  Ion.  11.  13.  E. 

LAU'FEN,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Schaffhaufen. 

LAUF'FEN,  a  town  of  the  archbifnopric  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Salza :  .eleven  miles  north-north-weft  of  Salzburg, 
and  twenty-fix  north-eaft  of  Kuffstein.  Lat.  47.  54.  N. 
Ion.  12.  32.  E. 

LAUF'FEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Barfch  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Bale, 
and  fixteen  north  of  Soleure.  Lat.  47.  32.  N.  Ion.  7. 
20.  E. 

LAUF'FEN,  a  village  and  caftle  of  Swifierland,  which 
gives  name  to  a  bailivvic,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  near 
the  Rhine,  where  is  a  celebrated  cataraft  :  two  miles  be- 
lo  w  Schaffhaufen. 

LAUF'FEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Bartenftein. 

LAUF'FEN,  a  town  of  Auftria.  In  1147,  a  diet  of  - 
the  empire  was  held  here  under  Frederic  I.  Eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Gemunden. 

LAUF'FEN  am  NEC'KAR,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Neckar,  formerly  imperial :  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Stuttgart,  and  four  fouth  of  Heilbron.  Lat. 49.  5.  N. 
Ion.  9.  18.  E. 

LAUF'FENBURG,  a  tow'n  of  Germany,  and  one  of 
the  four  'foreft- towns  of  the  late  Auftrian  Swabia,  the 
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head-place  of  an  ancient  count}',  and  a  fortified  town  ; 
fituated  on  both  tides  of  the  river  Rhine,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  ;  by  means  of  which  both  parts  of  the  town  are 
joined  to  each  other.  This  town  is  a  fief  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Seckingen,  which  was  poflefled  by  the  counts  of 
Habfburg,  together  with  the  tract  called  the  Seckingen,  fo 
early  as  the  days  of  the  Swabian  dukes  of  the  houfe  of 
Hohenftaufen.  The  line  of  HabfDurg-Laufenburg  be¬ 
coming  exlinft  in  the  year  1409,  both  counties,  together 
with  the  towns  in  them,  defeended  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
by  way  of  inheritance,  though,  fo  early  as  the  year  1387, 
duke  Leopold  had  purchafed  the  whole  county  of  Luuf- 
fenburg,  of  count  John  the  younger  of  Habtburg,  for 
12,000  florins.  At  this  place  is  a  fall  in  the  river  Rhine: 
twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Schaffhaufen,  and  eighteen  eaft 
of  Bale.  Lat.  47.36.  N.  Ion.  8.  4.  E. 

LAUFF'NITZ,  a  river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the 
river  Raab  near  fouth  Gothard  in  Hungary  :  ten  miles 
fouth- eaft  of  Furftenfeld. 

LAUF'FON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Delemont,  feated  on  the  Barfch  ;  16  miles  north 
of  Soleure.  The  place  contains  740,  and  the  canton  7513,- 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  172^  kiliometres  in  21  com¬ 
munes.  Lat.  47.  32.  N.  Ion.  7.  20.  E. 

LAUGEO'N,  a  town  of  Meckley  :  forty-two  miles  weft 
of  Munnypour. 

LAUGE'RIA,yi  [named  by  Jacquin  from  Robert  Laur 
gier,  profeifor  of  chemittry  and  botany  at  Vienna,  when  a 
botanic  garden  was  firft  eftablifhed  there.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  rubiacete,  JuJf.  The  generic  charafters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  fuperior,  with 
unequal  mouth,  Email,  deciduous.  Corolla:  one-petalied, 
falver-form  ;  tube  very  long  ;  border  five-cleft ;  divifions 
obovate.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fhort ;  antherse 
linear,  long,  beneath  the  throat.  Pillillum  :  germ  fubo- 
vate,  inferior;  ltyle  filiform,  rather  longer  than  the  tube; 
ftigma  headed.  Pericarpium :  drupe  roundilh,  umbili- 
cated  with  a  point.  Seed:  nut  two  or  five-celled,  Sw. 
furrowed,  Jacqu. — EJJential  Charatter.  Corolla  five-cleft; 
drupe  with  a  five-celled  nut. 

Species.  1.  Laugeria  odorata,  or  fweet-fmelling  lauge- 
ria  :  leaves  fubovate,  acute,  fmooth  ;  Item  fomewhat  fpiny  ; 
racemes  panicled  ;  drupes  with  five-celled  nuts.  This  is 
an  upright  branching  fhrub,  ten  feet  high.  Leaves  quite 
entire,  petioled,  oppofite,  two  inches  long.  Flowers  of  a 
dirty  red,  very  fweet  during  the  night.  Fruits  black, 
larger  than  peafe,  foft,  very  numerous,  falling  when  ripe 
with  every  flight  motion  of  the  bufh.  It  comes  up  both 
unarmed  and  with  long  oppofite  ftraight  fpines  from  the 
feed  of  the  fame  fhrub.  Native  of  America,  Carthagena, 
Havannah,  & c. 

2.  Laugeria  lucida,  or  fhining  laugeria  :  leaves  oblong, 
blunt,  entire,  membranaceous,  fhining;  racemes  dichoto¬ 
mous;  drupes  with  two-celled  nuts.  Branches  round, 
fmooth,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  fcarred  at  top 
with  the  fallen  leaves.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

3.  Laugeria  tomentofa,  or  rough  laugeria :  leaves  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  tomentofe  underneath  ;  racemes  dichoto¬ 
mous;  drupes  with  a  two-celled  nut.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

To  LAUGH,  v.  n.  [hlafan,  Sax.  lacken,  Germ,  and 
Dut.  lack,  Scot.]  To  make  that  noife  which  fudden  mer¬ 
riment  excites  : 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  preft-bed  lolling. 

From  his  deep  cheft  laughs  out  a  loud  applaufe.  Shakcfp., 

[In  poetry.]  To  appear  gay,  favourable,  pleafant,  or  fer¬ 
tile. — Then  laughs  the  childifh  year  with  fiowrets  crown’d. 
Dry  den. 

The  plenteous  board,  liigh-heap’d  with  cates  divine, 

And  O’er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine.  Pope. 

To  Laugh  at.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to  ridicule. — 
The  diffolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are  aware  of  it, 

are 
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sre  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themfelves  ;  and  upon  reflection 
find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own  expenfe.  Addijon. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  ftore; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at ,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

To  LAUGH,  v.  a.  To  deride;  to  fcorn.—- A  wicked 
foul  (hall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to  fcorn  of  his  enemies. 
Ecclus.  vi.  4. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  refolute;  laugh  to  fcorn 

The  pow’r  of  man.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Laugh  and  lie  down.  The  name  of  a  certain  game 
at  cards,  alluded  to  in  the  following  paflage  :  As  apt  to 
laugh,  as  we  to  lie  dozun.  Broome's  'Jovial  Crew. 

LAUGH,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  The  convulfion  caufed 
by  merriment;  an  inarticulate  expreflion  of  fudden  mer¬ 
riment  : 

She  feigns  a  laugh,  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope. 

LAUGHABLE,  adj.  Such  as  may  properly  excite 
laughter. — Cafaubon  confeffes  Perfius  was  not  good  at 
turning  things  into  a  pleafant  ridicule  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  Dryden. 

Nature  hath  fram’d  ((range  fellows  in  her  time  : 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye. 

And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper; 

And  others  of  fuch  vinegar  afpeCf, 

That  they’ll  not  (how  their  teeth  in  way  of  fmile, 

Though  Neftor  fwear  the  jeft  be  laughable.  Shakefpeare. 

LAUGHABLY,  adv.  So  as  to  excite  merriment. 

LAUGH'ER,  f.  A  man  fond  of  merriment. — Some  fo- 
ber  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion  ;  but  the  laughers 
are  much  the  majority.  Pope. 

LAU'GHI,  a  fief  of  Piedmont,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  mountain  ;  formerly  held  immediately  from  the 
empire,  but,  in  the  year  1736,  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  as  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  now'  annexed  to  France. 

LAUGH'ING,  f  The  noife  occafioned  by  fudden  mer- 
inent. — Laughing  caufeth  a  continued  expulfion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noife,  which  maketh  the  interjection 
laughing,  (baking  of  the  bread  and  (ides,  running  of  the 
eyes  witli  water,  if  it  be  violent.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

LAUGH'ING-STOCK,  /.  A  butt;  an  objeCt  of  ridi¬ 
cule.— Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-flocks  to  other  men’s 
humours.  Shakefpeare. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  feen 
The  laughing-flock  of  fortune’s  mockerie.  L'Eflrange. 

LAUGH'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  merry  way  3  merrily. 

LAUGIPTER, y.  Convullive  merriment;  an  inarticu¬ 
late  expreflion  of  fudden  merriment. — The  aft  of  laughter , 
■which  is  a  fw’eet  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
and  a  pleafant  agitation  of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely 
voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  jurifdictioa  of  ourfelves. 
Brown. 

We  find  not  that  the  laughter-]o\]ng  dame 
Mourn’d  for  Anchifes.  Waller. 

Laughter  is  an  afreftion  peculiar  to  mankind.  In  laugh¬ 
ter,  the  eyebrows  are  raifed  about  the  middle,  and  drawn 
down  next  the  nofe  ;  the  eyes  are  almofi:  (hut ;  the  mouth 
opens  and  (hows  the  teeth,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  be¬ 
ing  drawn  back  and  raifed  up;  the  cheeks  feem  puffed 
Lip,  and  almoft  hide  the  eyes  ;  the  face  is  ufually  red  5  the 
noflrils  are  open ;  and  the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  fending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue,  pa¬ 
late,  and  mufcles  ef  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth,  prte- 
cordia,  See.  there  hence  arifes  afympathy,  or  confent,  be¬ 
tween  all  thefe  parts ;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  is  afted 
upon,  the  others  are  proportionably  afteCled.  Hence  a  fa- 
voury  thing  feen,  or  fmelt,  afteCls  the  glands,  and  parts 
of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  feen,  or  heard,  that  is  (hameful,  af- 
feCIs  die  cheeks  with  bluflies  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe 
and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  nffeCls  the  pracordia,  and  mufcle® 
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of  the  mouth  and  face,  with  laughter ;  if  it  caufe  fadnefs 
and  melancholy,  it  likewife  aft’eCts  the  prsecordia,  and  de- 
monftrates  itfelf  by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit 
tears. 

The  affeCtion  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  feemingly  fo  very  different  from  the  other  paf- 
fions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  engaged  the 
attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it  out :  but  thefe 
perfons  differ  fo  exceedingly  in  their  definitions  of  it,  that 
we  (hould  make  the  reader  yawn  were  we  to  enter  into 
the  arguments  by  which  every  fucceeding  philofopher  has 
laboured  to  refute  his  predeceflor.  Indeed  the  pleafing 
emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of  ludicrous  ideas,  is 
known  to  every  one  by  experience;  but,  being  a  fimple 
feeling,  admits  not  of  definition.  It  is  to  be  diftinguiftied 
from  the  laughter  that  generally  attends  it,  as  forrow  is 
to  be  diftinguiftied  from  tears;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a 
high  degree  by  thofe  who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of 
countenance.  Swift  feldom  laughed,  notwithftanding  his 
uncommon  talents  in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  delight  he  feems  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ri¬ 
diculous  fide  of  things.  Why  this  agreeable  emotion 
(hould  be  accompanied  with  laughter  as  its  outward  fign, 
or  forrow  exprefs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or 
palenefs,  we  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  than  by 
faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of 
nature. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fhort  article  with  inftances  of 
two  perfons  in  whom  laughter  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  caufes  certainly  not  within  the  calculation  of 
any  of  the  philofophers  we  have  alluded  to.  In  one  of 
Congreve’s  letters,  printed  in  Berkeley’s  Literary  Relics, 
we  have  the  following  paflage  :  “  One  thing  I  muft  tell 
you,  which  gave  me  much  pieafnre.  Whenever  we  have 
feen  any  thing  extremely  furprifing,  chiefly  in  painting, 
though  the  picture  has  been  the  molt  folemn,  the  molt  de¬ 
vout,  the  moft  moving,  both  in  the  fubjefl  and  the  ex- 
preflions  of  the  paflion  ;  as  foon  as  our  Charles  began  to 
be  touched  with  it,  he  always  burlt  out  a-laughing,  which 
I  like  mightily ;  and  fo  he  did  the  firlt  time  he  heard 
Abell  fing.”  The  other  inftance,  dill  more  extraordinary, 
is  from  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  iii.  “A  boy,  about  ten 
years  old,  was  obliged,  for  fome  furgical  complaint,  to  fu fi¬ 
ler  the  application  of  a  cauftic.  On  queftioning  the  mo¬ 
ther,  whether  the  lad  had  felt  much  pain  from  it,  (lie  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  not  own  it,  but  (lie  was  Cure  he  had, 
from  his  laughing  immoderately  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  application ;  which  he  always  did  when  he  was  in 
pain.” 

LAU'GHTON,  a  village  near  Roclie-abbey,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire.  It  has  a  church,  whofe  tower 
and  fpire,  for  their  delicacy  and  juft  proportion,  are  not 
excelled  by  any  Gothic  piece  of  the  kind.  The  height  of 
the  fteeple  to  the  weather-cock  is  195  feet ;  and  it  is  feen 
from  many  places  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty,  miles  diftant. 

LAUGIE'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Laugeria,  p.  296. 

LAVIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of  Ar¬ 
menia  Minor. 

LAVIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  : 
twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Salerno. 

LAU'JAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Almeria. 

LAVI'GEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Drontbeim. 

LAUIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  colony.  A  (hoe-maker  of  this  town  hav¬ 
ing  killed  a  celebrated  Hungarian  champion,  the. emperor 
Otho  I.  gave  it  for  its  arms  a  Moor’s  head  crowned,  with 
a  gold  chain  about  its  neck.  I11  the  year  1632  this  town 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  fix  miles  above  Hochftet, 
and  twenty-two  north-eaft  of  Ulm.  Lat.  48.  32.  N.  Ion. 
10.  22.  E. 

LAV'INGTON  (Eaft),  or  Market  Lavington,  a 
market-town  and  pari  (It  in  the  hundred  of  Swunborough,, 
4  G  an 4 
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and  county  of  Wilts,  fituated  at  the  northern  termina¬ 
tion  of  Salifbury  plain.  It  was  formerly  called  Steeple  (or 
Staple)  Lavington,  and  was  a  confiderable  town;  having 
acquired  the  name  of  Cheaping  (or  Market)  Lavington, 
from  its  great  corn-market,  which  was  eflablilhed  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  is  now  much  decreafed,  as  the 
chief  refort  of  the  dealers  is  to  Devizes.  Ball  Lavington 
is  eighty-nine  miles  from  London  ;  the  markets  were  on 
Monday  and  Wednefday.  Bilhop  Tanner,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Notitia  Monaftica,  was  born  in  this  town  in 

lfi74'  .  . 

Well  or  Bifhop’s  Lavington,  is  a  parilh  within  two 
miles  of  the  foregoing,  but  lituate  in  the  hundred  of 
Whorlfdon. 

LAVIN'IA,  k  'daughter  of  king  Latinus  and  Amata. 
She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  king  Turnus  ;  but,  be- 
caufe  the  oracle  ordered  her  father  to  marry  her  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince,  fie  was  given  to  ./Eneas  after  the  death  of 
Turnus.  At  her  hulband’s  death  fhe  was  left  pregnant; 
and,  being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Afcanius  her  fon- 
in-law,  (lie  fled  into  the  woods,  where  (lie  brought  forth 
a  foil  called  ./Eneas  Sylvius. 

LAVIN'IUM,  or  Lavi'num,  a  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
i£neas,  and  called  by  that  name  in  honour  of  Lavinia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of  /Eneas. 

LAVTNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe :  eighteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Como. 

LAVI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Molife. 

LA'VIS,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  lake  of  the  Tyrolefe, 
and  runs  into  the  Adige  four  miles  north  of  Trent. 

LA'VIS,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  fituated  at  the 
union  of  the  Lavis  with  the  Adige.  In  September  1796, 
It  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  drove  out  the  Auftrians 
with  fome  lofs.  It  is  eight  miles  north  of  Trent. 
LAU'IS.  See  Lugano. 

LAV'ISH,  adj.  [this  word  may  be  plaufibly  derived 
from  to  lave,  to  throw  out ;  as  profundere  opes  is  to  be  lavijh.'] 
Prodigal  ;  wafteful  :  in-difcreetly  liberal  : 

His  jolly  brother,  oppoflte  in  fenfe, 

Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and,  lavijh  of  expenfe, 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence.  Dryden. 
Scattered  in  wafle  ;  profufe:  as,  The  colt  was  lavijh.— 
Wild  ;  unreftrained  : 

Bellona’s  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 

Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavijh  fpirit.  Shakejpeare. 

To  LAV'ISH,  v.  a.  To  fcatter  with  profufion  ;  to  wafte ; 
to  lquander : 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  flaughter, 

Might  not  th’  impartial  world  u-ith  reafon  fay, 

We  laviJh'ddX  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thoufands  ?  Addijon. 
LAV'ISHER,  J.  A  prodigal  ;  a  profufe  man. 
LAV'ISHLY,  adv.  Profulely  ;  prodigally. — Praife  to  a 
wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower  ;  if  it  be  moderately 
bellowed,  it  cheers  and  revives;  but,  if  too  lavijhly,  over¬ 
charges  and  depreffes  him.  Pope. 

My  father’s  purpofes  have  been  miftook  ; 

And  fome  about  him  have  too  lavijhly 

Wrefted  his  meaning  and  authority.  Shakejpeare. 

Then  laughs  the  childifh  year  with  flowrets  crown’d, 

And  lavijhly  perfumes  the  fields  around.  Dryden. 

LAV'ISHMENT,  or  Lav'ishness,  J.  Prodigality; 
profufion  : 

Firlt  got  with  guile,  and  then  preferv’d  with  dread, 

And  after  fpent  with  pride  and  lavijinejs.  Fairy  Queen. 

LAVI'T  DE  LOMA'GNE,  or  Vit  oe  Lomagne,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Leiftoure.  Lat.  43.  57.  N.  Ion.  1.  o.  E. 

LAU'KAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
WaSw  124  miles  ea(t-fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 
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LAlJ'KOWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bole/law  ;  ten- 
miles  north-north-eall  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

LAU'MONITE,  J.  in  mineralogy,  a  fubftance  formerly 
denominated  e fflorcjcent  zeolite,  in  confequence  of  its  un¬ 
dergoing  difintegration,  and  finally  falling  into  powder, 
on  expofure  to  the  air  ;  and  from  the  belief  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  genus  Zeolithus.  Having  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  to  differ  entirely  from  the  latter,  it  has  been  named 
laumonite,  in  honour  of  M.  Gillet  de  Laumont,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  lead-mine 
of  Huelgoet,  in  Lower  Brittany.  Count  Bournon,  foreign 
fecretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  has  detailed  its  cry- 
ftallographical,  phyfical,  chemical,  and  fpecific,  charaflers,, 
and  has  added  fome  ingenious  obfervations  on  its  cryftal- 
litie  forms.  Sec.  thus  contributing  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  prior  notices  of  de  Laumont  and  Hairy, 
Since  the  date  of  its  difeovery,  laumonite  has  been  alfo 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Feroe  ;  in  prehnite,  laid  to  have 
been  brought  from  China  ;  in  the  cavities  of  an  amygda¬ 
loid,  with  a  very  argillaceous  and  earthy  bafe,  from  the 
Venetian  Hates  ;  and  in  zeolitic  rocks  at  Portrulh,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pailley  in  Scotland. 

LAUN,  or  Lau'ny,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  on  the  Egra,  in  the  road  from  Leiplic  to  Prague: 
nine  miles  eafl-north-eaft  of  Saatz.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  lon„. 
13.  54.  E. 

LAUNAY'  (Peter),  an  efteemed  French  proteftant  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Blois  in  the  year  1573.  He  obtained  a 
poll  under  government  in  the  department  of  finance,  and 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  king.  He  renounced,  however,, 
the  advantages  and  honours  of  thefe  iituations,  and  all 
his  flattering  profpeftsof  rank  and  fortune,  that  he  might 
devote  his  time  to  the  lludy  of  the  facred  writings.  By 
his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  refpecl  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  French  proteftants,  and  was  chofen  deputy 
to  all  the  fynods  of  his  province,  and  to  almoft  every  na.- 
tional  fynod  which  was  held  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1662,. 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works,  which  at  their  firft  appearance 
were  received  with  much  approbation,  and  are  itill  held 
in  elleem  by  the  French  Calvinilts  :  1.  Paraphrafes  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclefialles,  the  Prophet  Daniel,  all 
the  Epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypfe;  which  were 
publilhed  at  different  periods.  2.  Remarks  on  the  Bible, 
or  an  Explanation  of  the  different  Words,  Phrafes,  and 
Figures,  in  the  facred  Writings,  1667,  410.  3.  A  trea- 

tife  on  the  Holy  Supper,  &c.  Nouv.  DiEl.  Hift. 

LAUNCE,_/i  [from  lanx,  Lat.]  Balance: 

That  fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  fway. 

And  mortal  miferies  doth  make  her  play.  Spenjer. 

LAUN'CEGAY,  J.  A  kind  of  offenfive  weapon  now 
dilufed,  and  prohibited  by  the  Hat.  7  R.  II.  c.  13. 

LAUN'CELOT,  or  Lancelot,  a  man’s  name. 

LAUN'CESTON,  a  populous  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Eaft,  and  county  of  Cornwall, 
England,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  mile  from  the  river  Tamer,  near  the  central  part  of 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Dunheved,  or  the  Swelling  Hill ;  but  the  prefent  appella¬ 
tion,  according  to  Borlafe,  fignifies  the  “  Church  of  the 
Caftle.”  The  caftle  is  the  moll  important  objedl  in  the 
town,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  it  gave  origin.  Its 
mouldering  walls  furround  and  cover  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  fortrefs  of 
great  llrength  and  importance.  The  principal  entrance 
was  from  the  fouth-well,  through  a  fortified  paflage  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth. 
At  the  end  of  this  flood  the  great  gate,  the  arch  of  which 
was  pointed,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  This  led  to  a  fmaller 
gate,  with  a  round  arch,  opening  into  the  bafe  court, 
which  formed  a  fquare  of  136  yards,  furrounded  by  thick 
walls,  and  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch.  At  the  fouth-weft 
j  angle 
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angle  was  a  very  ftrong  round  tower,  whence  a  terrace 
extended  to  the  keep  or  citadel  at  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of 
the  court.  This  confifted  of  an  immenfe  artificial  hill, 
nearly  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  about  three 
hundred  feet  diameter  at  its  bafe,  and  ninety-three  at  its 
fumtnit.  The  afcent  ro  this  keep  originally  commenced 
at  a  femi-circular  tower,  and  continued  to  the  top  through 
a  covered  way,  feven  feet  wide,  now  in  ruins.  The  keep 
eonfifts  of  three  wards,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  circular 
wall.  The  thicknefs  of  the  outer  wall,  or  parapet,  is  about 
three  feet ;  the  fecond  wail  is  fix  feet  from  the  former, 
nearly  four  times  the  thicknefs,  and  confiderably  higher. 
About  eight  feet  within  this  wall  is  another,  ten  feet 
thick,  and  thirty-two  feet  high  from  the  floor  of  the  in- 
clof'ed  area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  eighteen  feet. 
In  the  bafe  court  formerly  flood  the  county  gaol,  a  fpa- 
cious  affife-court,  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings ;  but  thefe 
have  all  been  taken  down,  except  the  gaol,  which  retains 
its  fituation  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  building^of 
the  cafile  has  been  generally  attributed  to  William  earl 
of  Moreton  and  Cornwall,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
ueror ;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  erroneous,  as  the 
yle  of  workmanfhip  exhibited  in  feveral  parts  of  the  re¬ 
mains  is  apparently  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  walls  of 
the  keep,  in  particular,  have  every  appearance  of  being 
confiderably  more  ancient ;  and,  from  a  retrofpeftive  view 
of  events  that  have  occurred  in  this  county,  the  conjec¬ 
ture  appears  to  be  fully  warranted  that  the  foundation  of 
the  caftle  is  as  remote  as  the  time  of  the  Britons.  The 
era  in  which  tiie  town  was  founded,  or,  at  leaft,  began  to 
afl'ume  a  regular  form,  is  better  determined  ;  this  was 
about  the  year  coo.  No  remains  of  the  original  buildings 
are  now  extant.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  was  a 
priory  of  Auguftine  monks,  faid  to  have  been  eftablilhed 
by  Warlewalt,  bifhop  of  Exeter. 

As  this  town  was  a  principal  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall  for  many  years  after  its  foundation,  its  confe- 
quence  continually  increafed,  and  many  liberties  and  pri¬ 
vileges  were  granted  to  its  inhabitants.  Soon  after  the 
conqueft,  a  weekly  market  was  eftablilhed  on  Sunday  ;  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  the  townfmen  paid  five  marks  for 
the  removal  of  the  market  to  Tlnirfday  ;  but  it  has  fince 
been  changed  to  Saturday.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Launcefton  was  made  a  free  borough  by  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther,  Richard,  earl  of  Poicliers  and  Cornwall ;  he  alfo 
granted  the  inhabitants  fome  additional  immunities,  which 
were  confirmed  by  feveral  fubfequent  charters  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  afiifes  were  ordered  to  be  held 
at  Launcefton,  and  “no  where  elfe.”  This  regulation  was 
obferved  till  the  flrft  year  of  George  I.  when  an  aft  was 
palled  empowering  the  lord  chancellor  to  appoint  any 
other  place  in  the  county.  Since  that  period  the  winter 
afiifes  only  have  been  held  here  ;  thofe  of  the  fummer  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  to  Bodmin.  By  a  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  granted  in  1555,  which  enumerates  and  con¬ 
firms  the  various  prior  charters,  the  government  is  veiled 
in  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen,  who,  with  the 
tree  burgefles,  have  the  right  of  elefting  the  parliamentary 
reprefentatives.  The  whole  number  of  voters  is  about 
twenty.  This  borough  made  its  firft  return  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  Edward  I.  and  had  a  mayor  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a  handfome  fabric,  built 
with  fquare  blocks  of  granite,  molt  of  which  are  enriched 
with  carved  ornaments,  executed  in  a  very  fingular  man¬ 
ner.  At  the  well  end  is  a  lofty  tower  j  and  a  figure  of 
the  Magdalen,  in  a  recumbent  polture,  is  placed  in  a 
niche  at  the  eall  end.  This  church  was  originally  only  a 
chantry-chapel ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  re- 
edified  and  Confiderably  enlarged  ;  in  Henry  the  Vlth’s 
reign  it  was  conftituted  a  parifli-church  ;  and  was  again 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  was  for¬ 
merly  furrounded  by  a  wall,  of  which  fome  parts  Hill  re¬ 
main.  The  llreets  are  narrow;  but  the  houfes  are  well 
built;  on  the  fcuth  fide  is  a  fortified  gateway,  containing 
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an  apartment  ufed  as  the  town  gaol.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  educated  in  two  charity -fchools  maintained 
by  voluntary  fubfeription  ;  and  a  free-fehoo!  founded  and 
endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Launcelton  is  cl  i  It  a  n  t  from 
London  313  miles;  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday, 
befules  that  on  Saturday  already  mentioned,  and  fix  an¬ 
nual  fairs. 

Hengfton-hill,  near  Launcellon,  had  formerly  rich  veins 
of  tin  ;  and  the  tinners,  both  of  Cornwall  ar.d  Devon, 
ufed  to  meet  here  in  great  numbers  every  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  to  confult  for  their  common  intereil.  Here  the  Cor- 
nifh-Britons  joined  the  Danes,  to  drive  out  the  Saxons  from 
D  evonfiiire;  but  were  totally  defeated  by  Egbert  in  831. 

Newport  is  a  little  village  adjoining,  and  was  formerly 
part  of  Launcefton;  and  yet  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  indeed  there  are  no  lefs  than  forty-four  for 
this  county;  and  the  number  of  eleftors  is  fo  fmall,  in 
many  places,  that  the  minifters  for  the  time  being  have 
ufually  a  great  reliance  on  the  elections  in  this  county 
every  new  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons;  forty-four  members  from  Cornwall, 
and  forty-ftye  from  Scotland,  who  generally  go  one  way,, 
make  no  fmall  figure  in  a  queftion.  And',  in  this  cafe,  it 
may  not  be  improperly  obferved,  that  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  ifland,  let  the  other  parts  go  as  they  will,  are 
generally  united  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  or  at  lead 
of  afting,  in  all  political  debates ;  and  are  likely  to  be  fo 
in  all  times  to  come.  This  place  was  never  incorporated, 
or  fo  rriuch  as  anciently  to  be  ftyled  a  borough  ;  and 
the  whole  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  appoints,  at  his  court- 
leet,  both  the  returning  officers  and  the  members.  This 
place  firft  returned  members  in  Edward  Vlth’s  lalt  par¬ 
liament.  The  two  vianders,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  paying  fcot  and  lot,  choofe  the  members.  The 
number  of  voters  is  at  prefent  only  twenty-four;  the  vi¬ 
anders  are  the  returning  officers. 

Before  we  quit  Launcefton  and  Newport,  we  muft  not 
forget  to  mention  Werrington,  formerly  the  feat  of  fir 
William  Morris,  fecretary  to  king  Charles  II.  in  whole 
family  it  continued  till  1773,  when  it  was  purchafed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adjoining  eltate,  by  the  late  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  in  whofe  family  it  Hill  remains.  The  houfe 
is  not  undefervitig  attention,  and  the  park  is  one  of  the 
fined  in  England,  ditlinguifhed  for  its  noble  woods  and 
fine  flopes^  and  being  full  of  red  and  fallow  deer.  The 
beautiful  river  that  runs  through  the  park  is  the  boundary 
that  here  divides  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
This  place  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  refidence 
of  Orgar  earl  of  Devonlhire,  whither  king  Edgar  fent  his 
favourite  earl  Athelwold,  to  demand  for  him  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Elfrida,  whom  that  unfaithful  emiflary  (feduced  by 
her  beauty)  obtained  for  himfelf;  and  here,  it  is  believed, 
was  afted  the  fubfequent  tragedy  of  that  earl’s  death. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  houfe  is  preferved  a  part  of  the 
ancient  caftle,  ftili  called  Edgar’s  Tower  ;  and  in  the  park 
are  fhown  the  remains  of  a  crofs,  which,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  was  erefted  by  Elfrida,  on  the  very  fpot  where 
Athelwold  was  flain  by  the  hand  of  his  enraged  mailer. 
Britifh  DireElory.  Beauties  of  Eng/and. 

To  LAUNCH,  v.  n.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  lance> 
becaufe  a  fhip  is  pulhed  into  water  with  great  force.]  To 
force  a  veil'd  into  the  fea. — For  general  hiftory,  Raleigh 
and  Howel  are  to  be  had.  He  who  would  launch  farther 
into  the  ocean,  may  confult  Whear.  Locke. 

So  ftiort  a  ftay  prevails; 

He  foon  equips  the  Ihip,  fupplies  the  fails. 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

To  rove  at  large;  to  expatiate;  to  make  excurfions.— 
Whoever  purfues  his.  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  launch ■ 
out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infinity  of  Ipace. 
Locke.— Spenfer  has  not  contented  himfelf  w  ith  fubmiftjve 
imitation  :  he  launches  out  into  very  flowery  paths,  which 
ftili  conduft  him  into  one  great  road.  Prio>\ 
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From  hence  that  gen’ral  care  and  (Indy  fp rings,  - 
That  launching  and  progrefiion  of  the  mind.  Davies. 

To  LAUNCH,  v.  a.  To  puflv  to  fea. — All  art  is  ufed 
to  link  epifcopacy,  and  launch  pretbytery,  in  England. 
King;  Charles. 

O 

With  flays  and  cordage  bft  he  rigg'd  the  fliip, 

And,  roll’d  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep.  Pope. 

To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps,  for  diftinftion 
fake,  might  better  be  written  lanch  or  lance. 

The  King  of  Heav’n,  obfeure  on  high, 

Ear’d  his  red  arm,  and,  launching  from  the  tky 
His  writhing  bolt,  not  fliaking  empty  fmoke, 

Down  to  the  deep  abyfs  the  flaming  fellow  llrook.  Dryd. 

LAUN'CI-IING,  f.  The  aft  of  throwing  off  the  flocks 
into  the  water;  the  aft  of  throwing  from  the  hand. 

LAUND,  f.  \_lande,  Fr.  lawn,  Welfh.]  Lawn  ;  a  plain 
extended  between  woods.  Hanmer. 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  ltand.  Skakefpearc. 

LAUN'DER,  f.  in  tin-works,  a  trench  for  walking 
ore.  Scott. 

LAUN'DERER,  /.  [from  laundry. A  man  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  bu  fin  els  of  waffling. — He  is  a  lauuderer  of  fouls, 
and  tries  them,  as  men  do  witches,  by  water.  Butler's 
CharaSers. 

LAUN  DRESS,  f.  [ lavandiere ,  Fr.  Skinner  imagines  that 
lavandarejfe  may  have  been  the  old  word.]  A  woman 
-whole  employment  is  to  walk  clothes. — The  countefs  of 
Richmond  would  often  lay,  On  condition  the  princes  of 
Chriftendom  would  march  againfl  the  Turks,  fhe  w'ould 
willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundrefs.  Camden. 

To  LAUN'DRESS,  v.a.  [from  the  Jubjl .]  To  fupply 
with  laundrefles: 

*  Did  I  want 

Ten  lealh  of  courtezans,  it  would  furnilh  me; 

Nay,  laundrefs  three  armies.  Wtbjhr's  White  Devil. 

-  LAUN'DRY,  f.  [as  if  lavanderie. ]  The  room  in  which 
clothes  are  walked. — The  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be 
confulted,  whether  they  concern  the  (table,  dairy,  the 
pantry,  or  laundry.  Swift. — The  aft  or  itate  of  waffling. — 
Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.  Bacon. 

Waffling  and  getting  up  linen  are  employments  of  great 
importance  in  molt  families  ;  and  they  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  ingenious  mechanics,  who  have  con¬ 
trived  various  walking-machines  for  the  abridgment  of 
labour  and  expenfe  in  this  department  of  domeffic  eco¬ 
nomy.  Molt  of  the  machines  hitherto  ufed  are  objection¬ 
able  on  many  accounts,  but  principally  becaufe  they  ope¬ 
rate  by  friction,  inftead  of  prejfure.  When  the  linen  is 
properly  prepared  for  waffling,  it  may  be  thoroughly 
clean  fed  by  prejjure  only.  Rubbing  it  with  the  hands,  or 
by  any  machine  that  operates  by  friction,  injures  it  more 
than  the  wear  it  fuftains  in  aCtual  ufe.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  belt  method  of  cleanfing  foul  linen  is,  firlt,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  operation  by  foaping  it  where  necelfary, 
and'  putting  it  to  foak  for  at  leak  twelve  hours.  This 
will  loofen  the  filth,  and  decompofe  the  greafe  and  other 
matter  with  which  it  is  foiled,  and  it  will  then  be  readily 
removed  by  alternately  foaking,  and  fqueezing  or  prelf- 
ing.  The  defideratum,  therefore,  is,  to  conffruct  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  by  a  rotative  motion,  or  an  up-and-down 
ftroke,  (like  pumping,)  alternately  prefs  and  faturate  the 
linen  with  the  fuds,  and  laffly  with  clear  water.  The 
machine  that  comes  neared  to  this,  of  any  that  has  fallen 
Under  our  notice,  is  one  invented  by  Mr.  Gould. 

In  a  late  publication  we  have  met  with  a  very  ample 
defeription  of  a  wafn-houfe  and  laundry,  conftructed  upon 
fcientific  principles  by  John  Bentley,  efq.  the  prefent  pof- 
feff'or  of  Highbury-houfe,  near  London  5  which  we  (hall 
Ip  relent  entire  to, our  readers. 
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The  wafh-lioufe  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  nine  broad* 
and  eight  high.  It  is  furniihed  with  a  filtering-machine, 
a  cittern  for  filtered  water,  two  coppers,  a  copper  colan¬ 
der,  a  jack  with  pulleys,  fix  vvathing-tubs,  a  ltone  fink, 
a 'table,  a  wringing-machine,  and  a  pump  of  hard  water. 
The  floor  is  rough  Yorkfhire-ftone,  laid  upon  a  (harp 
current.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  roof  is  a  lead  ciftern 
containing  forty  hoglheads  of  rain-water,  fupplied  from 
the  adjoining  buildings.  The  other  third  of  the  roof  is 
conical,  funnounted  with  a  cylinder  for  a  fteam-venr, 
which  opens  and  (huts  at  pleafure.  When  open,  befides 
emitting  the  fleam,  it  admits  both  light  and  air.  The 
ciftern  for  filtered  water  holds  200  gallons;  and  fupplies, 
by  pipes  and  cocks,  the  copper,  tubs,  and  fink.  The  firft 
copper  is  fixed  fo  that  the  top  of  it  is  level  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ciftern,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  level  with  the 
top  of  the  other  copper,  and  the  tops  of  the  tubs  and  fink, 
all  which  it  fupplies  with  hot  water.  The  tubs,  coppers, 
and  link,  are  fupplied  with  cold  water  from  the  ciltern. 
Each  of  the  tubs  has  a  brafs  plug  at  bottom,  to  difeharge 
the  foul  water.  A  nine-inch  board  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  tubs  and  fink  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  fplalh- 
ing  of  the  water  when  difcharg’ed.  Each  tub  is  furniihed 
with  a  fmall  wooden  ltrainer  for  foap.  The  fecond  cop¬ 
per  is  for  boiling  the  linen,  and  has  a  copper  colander  to 
hold  the  linen,  which  is  drawn  up  by  the  jack  and  pul¬ 
leys.  The  jack  has  a  paid  and  ratchet-wheel  to  keep  the 
colander  fufpended  over  the  copper  till  the  water  is  drained 
from  the  linen  into  the  copper,  which  can  then  be  turned 
out  all  together  into  the  rinfing-tub.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  ul'ual  mode  of  poking  the  linen  out  with  a  (tick  (which 
frequently  damages  it)  is  avoided.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
copper  is  a  large  brafs  cock  for  difeharging  the  fuds  when 
they  are  done  w  ith.  Though  the  fix  tubs  are  fupplied  with 
both  hot  and  cold  water,  there  are  only  fix  cocks  to  the 
whole,  one  cock  fupplying  two  tubs,  by  means  of  a  ferew- 
joint  in  the  nozzle,  which  turns  at  pleafure  to  either  tub. 
There  is  alfo  a  ferew-joint  between  the  key  and  pipe  in 
each  cock,  by  which  means  it  can  at  any  time  be  repaired 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  plumber. 

The  filtering-machine  performs  its  operation  by  afeenf. 
It  has  three  cocks  in  one  pipe.  The  uppennofi:  is  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  filtered,  which  can 
be  varied  at  pleafure  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  gallons  in 
a  day.  The  other  is  for  cleanfing  the  machine  when  fa- 
turated  with  filth,  which  is  accompliftied  by  only  turning 
the  cock,  and  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  as  clean  as  it 
was  at  firfl,  the  mud,  See.  being  difeharged  at  the  third 
or  middle  cock,  which  alfo  (erves  to  draw  unfiltered 
water  when  required.  Under  the  ciftern  is  a  receptacle 
for  coals,  and  under  the  filtering-machine  a  place  for  pails 
and  mops.  Both  cifterns  have  a  furplus  water-pipe  to 
prevent  running  over,  and  in  which  are  alfo  plugs  to  dif¬ 
eharge  all  the  water  when  needful. 

The  table  hangs  to  the  wall,  and  may  be  put  up  and 
down  at  pleafure.  It  is  for  forting  and  foaping  the  foul 
linen,  See. 

The  laundry  adjoining  the  wafh-houfe  is  eighteen  feefc 
fquare,  and  eleven  feet  in  height.  It  has  two  windows  in 
front.  The  floor  is  level,  of  rubbed  Yorkfhire-ftone,  laid 
upon  brick  piers,  to  keep  it  perfectly  free  from  damp.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  one  of  Baker’s  large  mangles;  an  iron¬ 
ing-board  twelve  feet  by  three,  with  four  large  drawers 
for  the  ironing-cloth,  iron-holders,  See.  with  room  for 
the  clothes-bafkets  underneath  ;  a  ltove  or  drying-clofet, 
eight  feet  by  fix;  a  furnace  for  heating  the  clofet  and  the 
irons;  and  a  place  for  coals  under  the  floor,  clofe  by  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  clofet  contains  four  wooden  horfes,  each  with 
five  rails  or  bars.  Each  horfe  runs  in  and  out  of  the  clofet 
upon  two  fmall  iron  wheels,  upon  an  iron  rail-way.  One 
horfe  holds  fix  ffiirts,  or  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
other  linen  ;  and  the  whole  will  dry  off  as  much  and  as 
fpeedily  as  fix  women  can  wadi  in  fuccellion.  It  hardens 
the  linen  after  being  ironed  ;  and  is  alfo  ufeful  for  airing, 
feather  beds,  See.  The  linen,  whillt  drying,  is  kept  free 
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From  finoke  and  dull,  and  there  never  can  be  any  fleam  in 
the  room.  The  furnace  for  heating  it  is  fimilar  to  thofe 
tinder  coppers  or  in  a  hot-houfe;  immediately  over  which, 
before  it  enters  the  flue  to  the  clofet,  is  an  iron  oven  for 
heating  the  irons.  The  flue  is  continued  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  clofet,  and  carried  up  the  end  of  the  building. 
The  top  of  the  horizontal  part  of  the  flue  is  of  call-iron 
plates;  iron  being  a  good,  and  brick  a  bad,  conductor  ot 
heat.  A  few  inches  above  thefe  iron  plates,  the  iron  rail¬ 
way  before-mentioned  is  laid,  between  which  and  the  flue 
there  is  a  flooring  of  wire-work.  This  prevents  any  ac¬ 
cident  from  the  cafual  falling  of  linen  upon  the  flues,  but 
does  not  impede  the  afcent  of  warm  air.  Level  with  the 
rail-way,  in'fide  the  clofet,  there  is  an  opening  fifteen 
inches  fquare,  communicating  with  the  external  air.  The 
ceiling  of  the  clofet  is  in  the  form  of  a  hopper,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  funnel  of  the  fame  diameter  (fifteen  inches)  as 
the  external  air-vent.  Both  thefe  vents  are  furnilhed 
with  a  Aiding  door,  which  opens  and  lliuts,  as  required, 
by  pulley-cords.  The  principle  upon  which  it  a£ts  is  by 
heating  it  to  a  degree  fufficient  to  excite  a  ltrong  evapo¬ 
ration  from  the  wet  linen,  and  carrying  off  the  moifture 
by  means  of  the  two  vents.  During  the  time  of  its  ac¬ 
quiring  this  heat,  both  the  vents,  and  alfo  the  horfes,  are 
kept  clofely  Unit,  lo  that  the  clofet  is  nearly  air-tight. 
As  foon  as  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is  obtained,  both  the 
vents  are  to  be  opened,  when  a  ftrong  current  of  airrulhes 
in  at  the  loweft,  carrying  up  all  the  vapour  from  the  linen 
through  the  upper  vent  or  funnel,  when  the  drying  will 
be  very  fpeedily  completed.  The  linen  is  then  removed, 
a  frelh  fupply  put  in,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  be¬ 
fore,  beginning  by  clolely  lluitting  all  up.  Belides  the  dif- 
patch  and  economy  attending  this  walh-houfe  and  laundry, 
the  health  and  comfort  of  thofe  employed  in  them  are 
greatly  promoted,  by  being  entirely  free  from  the  perni¬ 
cious  effects  of  damp  vapour,  and  not  being  incommoded 
by  any  extra  heat  in  hot  weather. 

The  gentleman  above-mentioned  lias  alfo  conftrudled  an 
apparatus  for  walhing  by  Jltam  ;  but  this  invention  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  v.  hjte linen  only,  becaufe  the  operation  proves  to 
be  fo  powerful,  that  it  discharges  the  colour  from  all  dyed 
and  printed  articles  that  have  been  tried  with  it.  We 
fiiall  defcribe  this  invention  and  procefs  in  few  words. 
At  the  end  of  the  walh-houfe  a  Strong  iron-boiler  is  fixed, 
three  feet  fix  inches  long,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  and 
two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  with  fittings-up  the  fame  as 
thofe  for  common  fleam-engines,  viz.  a  feeding-pipe  with 
regulator,  a  mercury  gauge-tube,  a  three-inch  Iteam-tube, 
two  obfervation-cocks,  a  fafety-valve,  and  a  difcharging- 
pipe.  From  the  fleam-tube,  a  pipe  of  one  half  inch  bore 
is  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  from 
this  main  fleam-pipe,  others  of  fmalkr  dimenfions,  from 
three  eighths  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  are 
laid  on  the  different  fteaming-veflels.  Thefe  fhould  be  of 
copper;  they  mud  be  fitted  with  a  loofe  grating  infide, 
about  Uvo  inches  from  the  bottom ;  a  cock  at  one  end,  to 
admit  the  fleam  ;  and  another  at  the  other  end,  quite  at 
the  bottom,  to  difcharge  the  foul  water.  The  procefs  is 
as  follows:  Soap  the  linen  where  it  is  very  dirty,  and  put 
it  to  foak  ;  then  place  the  linen  upon  the  grating  in  the 
fteam-vefiel;  cover  it  up,  and  turn  on  the  fleam.  The 
difcharging-cock  mult  be  occafionally  opened,  to  draw  off 
the  condenfed  fleam  ;  and,  when  it  is  found  to  come  off 
perfectly  dear,  which  it  will  do  in  half  an  hour,  or  lefs, 
the  operation  is  finiflied,  and  the  articles  will  come  out 
perfectly  clean,  and  moft  beautifully  white.  By  this  Am¬ 
ple  and  eafy  procefs,  the  drudgery  of  wafliing  is  entirely 
done  away  ;  and  the  laving  in  time,  foap,  and  other  ex- 
penfes,  is  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived.  The  fav- 
ing  of  water  in  many  fituations  is  a  matter  of  confequence ; 
but,  what  is  of  (till  more  importance,  the  linen  will  lafi 
double  the  time  it  otherwife  would  do:  for,  as  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  preflure  nor  friction,  it  cannot  be  injured  in  this  pro- 
ceis.  Wafliing  by  fleam  has  been  praflifed,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  by  this  method.  The  way  it  lias  been  done  has  been 
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by  (learning  the  linen  in  the fads.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  filth  that  is  forced  out  of  the  linen  is  mixed  with  the 
Aids,  and  is  again  difperfed  equally  all  through  the  linen  ; 
fo  that  repeated  changes  of  foap  and  water  mutt  be  bad  re- 
courfe  to,  before  the  linen  is  made  thoroughly  clean.  But, 
by  this  new  procefs,  the  linen  being  put  into  the  fteaming- 
veffels,  without  any  other  liquor  than  it  retains  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  foaking-tubs,  every  particle  of  matter 
which  isdiflodged  from  it  inftantly  fubfides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel,  and  never  can  again  come  in  contaifl  with 
the  linen.  The  boiler  above  defcribed  alfo  heats  an  hot- 
houfe  in  an  adjoining  garden,  belides  boiling  a  copper  ; 
and  thus  does  the  work  of 'fix  fires. 

LAU'NITZ,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm :  two  miles  north-weft  of  Bretchen,  and  fifty  north- 
eall  of  Culm. 

LAUNIOWIT'Z,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Benefchow. 

LAUNOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Mezieres, 
and  ten  north-north-eaft  of  Rethel. 

LAUNOY'  (John  de),  a  very  learned  French  prieft,  and 
voluminous  writer,  was  born  at  Vatdelie,  a  village  of 
Lower  Normandy,  two  leagues  from  Valogne,  in  the  year 
1603.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Conltance;  whence  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  purlued  his  lludies  with  uncommon  diligence 
for  five  or  fix  years.  In  the  year  1636,  he  was  ordained 
pried,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity 
at  the  college  of  Navarre.  For  the  fake  of  improvement 
he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  moft  eminent  literary  characters,  and  gained  the 
efieem  and  friendlhip  of  Holftenius  and  Leo  Allatius. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
the  molt  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  with  fa¬ 
ther  Sirmond,  who  afforded  him  much  alfiftance  in  his 
inquiries.  Every  Monday,  many  of  them  were  accuftomed 
to  meet  in  his  apartments,  where,  as  in  a  kind  of  acade¬ 
mic  fchool,  they  freely  difcufled  literary,  hiltorical,  and 
polemical,  topics.  Ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  church,  were  the  frequent  fubjeCls  of 
their  conferences  ;  and  they  oppofed,  with  great  fpirit,  the 
pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  They  alfo  employed 
themfelves  in  examining  and  expofing  legendary  fables 
and  pretended  canonizations.  The  million  of  St.  Diony- 
fius  the  Areopagite  into  France,  the  travels  of  Lazarus 
and  Mary  Magdalen  in  Provence,  the  refurre6tion  of  the 
canon  who  converted  St.  Bruno,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
traditions,  as  well  as  reputed  faints,  were  profcribed  at 
this  tribunal.  He  was  one  of  the  ableft  champions  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  but  be  at¬ 
tacked  falfe  traditions  with  great  intrepidity  ;  and  con¬ 
tended  fo  forcibly  for  expunging  the  names  of  feveral 
falfe  faints  from  the  calendar,  that  he  was  called  “the  ba- 
nifher  of  faints.”  Vigneuil  Marville  obferves,  that  he 
“  was  a  terrible  critic,  formidable  both  to  heaven  and 
earth.  He  has  expelled  a  greater  number  of  faints  from 
paradife,  than  ten  popes  have  canonized.  He  fufpected 
the  whole  martyrology ;  and  he  examined  all  the  faints 
one  after  another,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  no¬ 
bility  in  France.”  The  reftor  of  St.  Euftachius’s  church 
in  Paris  ufed  to  fay:  “Wherever  I  meet  M.  de  Launoy, 
I  bow  as  low  as  the  ground  ;  and  never  (peak  to  him  but 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and  with  the  utmoft  humility, 
for  fear  he  fhould  bereave  me  of  my  Saint  Eultachius.” 
He  alfo  wrote  againft  the  fuperftitions  and  pretended  im¬ 
munities  of  the  monks;  and  lie  drew  down  upon  himfelf 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  order  of  St.  Dominic,  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  reputation  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  af¬ 
fair  alio  of  the  celebrated  doftor  Arnauld,  he  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  excluded  from  the  Sorbonne,  than  to  lubfcribe 
the  cenfure  of  that  doflor,  though  he  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  opinion  on  the  fubjefl  of  grace.  Me  even  wrote 
again  (l  the  formulary.  By  the  freedom  which  he  thus  ex- 
ercifed  in  his  writings,  he  provoked  againft  himfelf  a  holt 
4  II  of 
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of  enemies,  among  the  bigoted  and  ignorant,  who  found 
means  to  engage  the  higher  powers  on  their  fide.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
king’s  defire  that  the  aflemblies  in  his  apartments  fhould 
be  difcontinued.  They  likewife  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  artifices,  as  to  procure  his  expulfion  from  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre  in  the  year  164.8.  Upon  this  he  retired 
to  the  abbe  d’Eftrees,  who  lived  in  Laon-college.  That 
abbe,  having  been  made  bilhop  of  Laon  in  1653,  pre- 
fented  his  friend  de  Laimoy  to  two  canonries  in  his  ca¬ 
thedral  ;  but  he  foon  refigned  thefe  preferments,  upon  the 
pretence  that  he  had  no  voice,  and,  confequently,  was 
not  qualified  for  thefe  employments.  He  alfo  refufed 
other  offers  of  promotion,  and  lived  contented  on  his  own 
fmall  income,  preferring  a  life  of  fi m p] i city  and  poverty, 
and  being  entirely  indifferent  to  the  things  of  the  world. 
He  fnid,  that  God  had  made  him  underhand,  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  a  Chriftian  to  make  a  right  life  of 
riches  than  to  live  without  them.  He  died  in  1678,  at 
the  hotel  of  cardinal  d’Eftrees,  when  he  was  in  the  fe- 
venty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  chief  work  was  De  Audio -, 
ritate  ncgavtis  Argumenti  ;  which,  Bayle  fays,  had  he  pub- 
lifhed  no  other,  would  have  eftablifhed  his  fame  as  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  thoufand  fine 
hints  which  it  contains  for  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfe- 
liood  in  hiftorical  matters.  The  reft  of  his  works  we  fliall 
not  enumerate  :  a  good  edition  of  the  whole  was  pub- 
li fired  by  the  abbe  Granet,  in  1731,  in  ten  volumes,  folio. 

LAUNZAN',  f.  The  name  given  by  the  natives  of  the 
Burman  empire  to  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  mountains 
of  that  country,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil  and  efcu- 
lent  fruit.  It  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches  ;  but,  as  the  doftor  ne¬ 
ver  faw  the  tree  growing,  nor  the  ripe  fruit,  his  account 
mull  of  courfe  be  imperfedl ;  and  hence  we  do  not  find 
that  it  has  ever  received  a  name  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem. 
If  it  fhould  not  be  taken  to  conftitute  a  new  genus,  it 
will  probably  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  Saponaria. 
The  tree  is  faid  to  be  very  lofty;  and  muft  produce  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  the  fruit.  In  times  of  plenty,  little 
ufeis  made  of  the  fruit, except  for  yielding  oil  ;  and  befides 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feeds  are  gathered,  and  fent  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  are  ufed  for  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes  that  almonds  are  amongft  us  5  but  the  de¬ 
mand  in  this  way  cannot  be  confiderable.  It  is  in  times 
of  fcarcity  that  the  fruit  becomes  valuable.  It  is  laid, 
when  ripe,  to  be  red  ;  and,  like  a  peach,  confifts  of  a  fuc- 
culent  outer  flefli,  containing  a  hard  fliell,  in  which  there 
is  a  fingle  feed.  The  outer  fiefhy  part  is  laid  to  be  agree¬ 
ably  acid,  and  fafe  to  eat.  When  that  is  removed,  the 
ihells,  by  a  flight  beating,  fplit  in  two,  and  are  thus  ea- 
fily  feparated  from  the  kernel.  Thefe  kernels  tafte  very 
much  like  a  walnut;  but  are  rather  fofter,  but  more  oily. 
As  they  can,  at  thofe  places  where  the  trees  grow,  be  af¬ 
forded  very  cheap,  in  times  of  fcarcity  they  are  carefully 
gathered  ;  and,  when  boiled  with  a  little  rice  or  Indian 
corn,  furnifh  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  natives. 

LAVOISI'ER  (Anthony  Laurence),  an  eminent  che- 
inift  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  Auguft  1743. 
His  father,  a  man  of  opulence,  gave  him  every  advantage 
of  education  ;  which  he  fo  well  improved,  as  to  acquire, 
while  a  young  man,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  thd 
branches  of  phyfical  fcience.  In  the  year  1764,  the  French 
government  having  propofed  a  prize-quefiion,  what  was  the 
belt  method  of  lighting  the  ltreets  of  a  great  city,  the 
prize  was  divided  among  three  artifts  who  had  made  expe- 
ihnentson  the  fubje£t,as  noticed  under  our  article  Lamp, 
p.  120;  but  Lavoifier,  who  had  examined  it  as  a  philofo¬ 
pher  and  man  of  letters,  was  rewarded  in  a  different  man¬ 
lier:  the  paper  which  he  wrote  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
was  publifhed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  king  caufed  a  gold  medal  to  be  prefented  to  him 
by  the  prefident  in  a  public  fitting  of  the  academy  held 
©a  the  3th  of  April,  1766.  This  paper,  which  contained 
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a  great  many  excellent  mathematical  and  philosophical  ob- 
fervations,  announced  the  author’s  entrance  in  the  career 
of  fcience  in  which  he  afterwards  continued  to  diftinguifh 
hirnfelf. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1768,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of 
the  academy,  in  the  room  of  Baron  ;  and  about  the  fame 
period  he  publifhed  feveral  treatifes  in  different  periodical 
publications,  fuch  as  Obfervations  on  the  propofal  for 
erefting  a  fteam-engine  to  fupply  the  city  of  Paris  with  wa¬ 
ter,  on  thunder,  on  the  northern  lights,  on  the  tranfffion 
of  water  into  ice,  &_c.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  fer¬ 
tile  year  1770  contain  Obfervations  by  him  on  the  nature 
of  water,  and  on  the  experiments  faid  to  prove  the  poffi- 
bility  of  its  converlion  into  earth.  Lavoifier,  however, 
ill  owed  that  the  earth  obtained  by  the  diftillation  of  wa¬ 
ter  was  a  part  of  the  veflel  which  had  been  attacked  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  ;  for,  having  continued  the  diftillation 
without  interruption  101  days,  the  total  weight  of  the 
veflel  and  of  the  water  contained  in  it  remained  unchang¬ 
ed,  but  the  veflel  had  loft  as  much  in  weight  as  the  water 
had  gained. 

Lavoifier,  by  various  journeys  to  the  different  diftrifts 
of  France,  in  company  with  M.  Guettard,  furnifhed  him- 
felf  with  copious  materials  for  the  lithology  and  minera¬ 
logy  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  arranged  into  a  kind  of  a 
chart.  They  were  the  foundation  for  a  work  of  his  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the  formation  of  the  ftrata 
of  the  earth,  of  which  Iketches  were  given  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  for  177a  and  1787. 

At  this  period  the  experimental  philofophers  were  ea¬ 
gerly  employed  in  refearches  concerning  the  gafes,  or  fac¬ 
titious  airs,  and  feveral  new  fubftances  of  this  clafs  had. 
been  difeovered,  principally  by  the  fagacity  and  induf- 
try  of  Dr.  Prieftley.  M.  Lavoifier,  ftruck  with  the  beau¬ 
ty  ar.d  importance  of  thefe  difeoveries,  entered  into  the 
fame  field  of  inquiry  with  all  the  fcientific  ardour  by 
which  he  was  charatfterifed ;  and,  poffelling  the  advantage 
of  a  confiderable  fortune,  lie  conducted  his  experiments 
upon  a  large  fcale,  with  inftruments  of  the  moft  improved 
conftruilion.  The  Opufcules  Chymiques,  which  he  pub- 
lithed  in  1774,  gave  a  clear  and  elegant  view  of  every 
thing  which  had  hitherto  been  done  with  refpeft  to  the 
hiftory  of  aeriform  bodies,  with  feveral  experiments  of  his 
own,  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy.  Soon 
after  the  difeovery  of  that  which  Dr.  Prieftley  called  de- 
phlogifticated  air,  and  Scheele  very  pure  air,  Lavoifier  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  examination  of  its  nature;  and,  in  1778, 
publifhed  his  proofs  that  this  fubftance  is  a  conftituent 
principle  of  all  acids,  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the 
name  of  oxygen.  His  experiments  of  the  produftion  of 
water,  in  1783,  by  burning  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  of  its  decompofition  into  the  fame  elements,  were  a 
further  ftep  towards  the  new  fyftem  of  chemiftry,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  It  was  completed  by  his  theories  of 
combuftion  and  oxydation,  his  analyfis  of  atmofpherical 
air,  his  doctrine  of  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  See.  and 
was  given  to  the  world  in  his  Elemens  de  Chymie,  publifhed 
in  1789,  which  was  a  model  of  fcientific  compofition.  Its 
principles  were  adopted  by  the  moft  eminent  chemifts  in 
Europe  ;  and  have  given  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  fci¬ 
ence  of  Chemistry. 

In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  men  of  fci¬ 
ence  have  been  confulted  in  matters  of  public  concern  ; 
and  the  reputation  of  Lavoifier  caufed  him  to  be  applied 
to  in  1776,  by  the  enlightened  miniller  Turgot,  to  fuper- 
intend  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder.  His  inveftiga- 
tions  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  increafed  the  explofive 
force  of  that  article  by  one-fourth  ;  and,  while  he  fup- 
prefled  the  troublefome  regulations  for  the  collection  of 
its  materials  from  private  houfes,  before  in  ufe,  he  quin¬ 
tupled  the  produce.  He  rendered  many  other  fervices  to 
the  arts  and  fciences,  both  in  a  public  and  a  private  capa¬ 
city.  Being  appointed  to  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
academy,  he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  and  eco¬ 
nomy  into  the  expenditure.  He  was  a  member  of  its 
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board  of  confutation,  and  actively  promoted  all  its  nfe- 
ful  plans  and  refearches.  When  the  new  fyl’tem  of  mea- 
fu res' was  propofed,  lie  contributed  fome  new  and  accu¬ 
rate  experiments  on  the  expanfion  of  metals.  The  na¬ 
tional  convention  confuted  him  with  advantage  concern¬ 
ing  the  belt  method  of  manufacturing  afiignats,  and  of 
fecuri.ig  them  againft  forgery.  Agriculture  early  engaged 
liis  attention,  and  he  allotted  a  coniiderable  trait  of  land 
on  his  eftate  in  the  Vendornois  for  the  purpofe  of  experi¬ 
mental  and  improved  farming.  The  committee  of  the  con- 
ftituent  affembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an  improved 
fyftem  of  taxation,  deiired  to  avail  itfelf  of  his  extenfive 
knowledge.  For  its  information,  he  drew  up  an  extrait 
of  a  large  work  on  the  different  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and 'their  confumption,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
collecting  materials.  It  was  printed  by  order  of  the  af¬ 
fembly,  under  the  title  of  Richejfts  territoriales  de  la  France  ; 
and  was  regarded  as  the  molt  valuable  memoir  on  the  fub- 
jeit.  After  having  been  one  of  the  adminiflrators  of  the 
caffe  d'efcompte,  lie  was  appointed,  in  1791,  one  of  the 
comtniffioners  of  the  national  trealury  ;  and  he  introduced 
into  that  department  Inch  order  and  regularity,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  income  and  expenditure,  in  all 
the  branches  of  government,  could  be  feen  at  a  fingle 
view  every  evening.  This  f'pirit  of  fyftematic  and  lu¬ 
cid  arrangement  was  indeed  the  quality  by  which  he  was 
peculiarly  diftiriguifhed  ;  and  its  happy  influence  appeared 
in  every  fubjett  which  occupied  his  attention.  In  the 
twenty  volumes  of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
from  1772  to  1793,  are  forty  papers  of  his  writing,  rela¬ 
tive  to  many  of  the  mod:  important  fubjects  in  philofo- 
phical  chemiftry.  One  of  the  lateft  of  his  refearches  was 
upon  the  refpiration  of  animals,  concerning  which  he 
made  feveral  curious  and  delicate  experiments,  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  fcience  of  phyfiology.  Fie  has  fliown  that 
this  vital  function  is  a  real  combuftion  of  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  by  which  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  produced. 
The  effect  of  this  combuftion  is  animal  heat,  the  degree 
of  which  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  afcertain  by  calcula¬ 
tion.  His  experiments  on  this  fubjeCt  conducted  him  to 
means  for  determining  the  remarkable  relation  which  ex- 
ifts  between  accelerated  refpiration,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  perfpiration,  and  between  the  different  powers, 
and  the  application  made  of  them  by  nature.  He  had  la¬ 
boured  alfo  for  a  long  time  on  a  particular  work  on  the 
fubjedt  of  digeftion.  The  laft,  and  perhaps  the  mofl:  im¬ 
portant,  of  Lavoifier’s  labours  related  to  animal  perlpira- 
tion,  on  which  fubject  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  on  the  4th  of  May,  1791.  He  fil'd:  lays  it 
down  as  an  eliablifhed  principle,  that  the  animal  body  is 
maintained  by  refpiration,  perf’piration,  and  digeftion. 
He  then  examines  in  a  chemical  view  each  of  tbefe  effedts, 
t.he  nature  of  the  perf’piration  of  the  fkin  and  of  the  lungs, 
diltinguifhes  the  eftedts  from  each  other,  and,  as  it  were, 
interrogates  nature  refpedting  the  three  caufes  by  which 
they  are  produced.  He  invented  an  apparatus  by  which 
every  thing  that  relates  to  evaporation  externally,  and  to 
breathing  internally,  could  be  obf’erved.  In  conjunction 
■with  Seguin,  he  made  on  this  fubject  fome  exceedingly 
difficult  and  laborious  experiments,  by  which  he  found 
that  a  man  by  perfpiration  lofes  daily  2  pounds  13  ounces; 
that  in  the  courfe  of  24  hours  he  conlumes  33  ounces  of 
oxygen  gas ;  that  in  the  fame  period  8  cubic  feet  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  one-third  of  which  confilts  of  carbon,  and 
two-thirds  of  oxygen,  are  difengaged  from  the  lungs; 
that  the  quantity  of  water  produced  in  the  lungs  amounts 
to  1  pound  7  ounces,  of  which  3  ounces  are  hydrogen, 
and  20  oxygen  ;  and  that  only  6  ounces  of  water  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  perfpiration  of  the  lungs.  For  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  provided  balances  which  did  mot  err  half  a. 
dram  in  125  pounds.  By  thefe  accurate  and  difficult  ex¬ 
periments,  Lavoifier  had  obtained  great  infight  into  the 
caufes  of  feveral  diieafes,  as  wellas  in  regard  to  the  means, 
of  affifting  the  powers  of  nature  in  curing  them;  and  on. 
that  account  had  refolved  to  overturn  the  immenfe  colof- 
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fus  of  medical  prejudices  and  errors  which  had  been  be¬ 
fore  eftabliflied.  None  of  his  undertakings  was  of  more 
importance  than  this,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  moral  qualities  of  this  eminent  perfon  were  not 
lefs  effimable  than  thofe  of  his  underftanding.  Fie  was 
mild,  fociable,  and  obliging;  charitable  to  the  poor  upon 
his  eftates ;  and  liberal  to  young  men  of  talents,  whom 
be  encouraged  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience.  At  the  affem- 
blies  held  twice  a-week  in  hishcufe  were  to  be  found  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  votaries  of  fcience  and  letters  in  France, 
as  well  as  illuftrious  foreigners.  A  man  fo  valuable,  and 
fo  generally  efteemed,  might  have  hoped  to  pafs  unhurt 
through  the  fcenes  of  civil  commotion  ;  but  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  in  which  eminence  of  any  kind  was  dangerous,  and, 
when  joined  with  wealth,  was  almoit  certainly  fatal.  The 
bloody  reign  of  Robefpierre  was  fupported  by  facrificing 
to  popular  odium  all  whofe  fltuation  under  preceding 
adminiftrations  had  raifed  them  to  diftinction  or  opu¬ 
lence  ;  and  they  who  had  occupied  pofts  in  the  financial 
department  were  among  the  firlt  viftfms.  Lavoifier  fore- 
faw  that  he  ffiould  be  (tripped  of  all  his  property,  and 
was  prepared  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  labours  ;  but  a  more 
rigorous  doom  awaited  him.  Involved  in  charges  fabri¬ 
cated  againft  twenty-eight  farmers-general,  he  was  capitally 
condemned,  and  buffered  on  the  icaftbld,  May  8,  1794. 
Lavoifier  was  of  a  large  llature  ;  complacency  and  pene¬ 
tration  were  difplaved  in  his  countenance.  He  married, 
in  1771,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-general,  a  lady  of  pleaf- 
ing  manners  and  confiderable  talents.  She  engraved  with 
her  own  hand  the  copper-plates  for  his  laft  work.  She 
has  fince  given  her  hand  to  another  eminent  philofopher, 
count  Rumford. 

LAVOL'TA,/!  Ua  volte,  Fr.]  An  old  dance,  in  which 
was  much  turning  and  much  capering.  Hanmer. 

I  cannot  fing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt ;  nor  fweeten  talk  ; 

Nor  play  at  fubtle  games.  Skakefpcarr. 

LAV'ONCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmena 
of  the  Upper  Saone  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Juffey,  and  ten 
eaft-of  Champlitte. 

LAVO'NIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  : 
eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Roffano, 

LAVO'NIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra:  four¬ 
teen  miles  weft  of  Squillace. 

LAVQ'RA,  a  province  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  and  Abruzzo 
Citra,  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Molife  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Principato  Ultra,  on  the  fouth  by  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra  and  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  33  where  broadeft.  It  is  popu¬ 
lous  and  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
other  productions  of  Italy.  Anciently  it  was  called  Cam¬ 
pania,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  Cajlellany  of  Capua-,  bat 
received  its  prefent  appellation  in  the  year  1091,  from  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  prince  of  Capua  ;  and  the  Normans,  who,  in  the- 
beginning  of  the  fame  year,  were  driven  by  the  Lango- 
bardian  inhabitants  out  of  the  city  of  Capua,  and,  inftead 
of  the  appellation  of  the  Principality  of  Capua,  ufed  to 
give  it  that  only  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  from  the  fitnefs  of 
the  foil  fur  all  manner  of  culture.  The  Normans,  in  the 
year  1098,  recovering  the  poffeffion  of  Capua,  retained 
this  name  inftead  of  the  former,  which  was  afterwards 
dif’ufed,  except  on  certain  occafions  in  public  writings. 
Naples  is  the  capital. 

LAU'PEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of’ 
Berne,  the  principal  place  of  a  bailiwic ;  fituated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Sannen  and  Senle  ;  five  miles  fouth.- w.eit  of 
Berne. 

LAU'QUEN,  called  Villarica  by  the  Spaniards,  a  lake 
of  Chili,,  about  feventy-two  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  conic  hill  in  the  centre.  From  this  bill  fp rings  the 
river  Token,  which  joins  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  1AUJL,. 
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LAUR,  a'  river  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  which  runs 
into  the  Saal  three  miles  north  of  Mumierftadt. 

LAUR,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  two  miles 
north  of  Munnerftatt. 

LAUR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  :  fifty  miles  eaft 
of  Toftar. 

LAU'RA,  a  woman’s  name.  See  Petrarch. 

LAURA,  f.  [Gr.  primarily  fignifying  village,  ftreet,  or 
hamlet.]  A  name  given  to  the  refidence  of  certain  ancient 
monks.  Authors  cannot  agree  about  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  laura  and  a  monaftery  ;  foir.e  pretend,  that  a  laura 
was  a  monaftery  wherein  there  lived  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
monks  ;  but  this  is  nowife  credible.  The  more  natural 
opinion  is,  that  the  ancient  monafleries  were  the  fame  with 
the  modern,  confiding  of  large  buildings  divided  into 
halls,  chapels,  and  cells,  poffeifed  by  the  monks,  each  of 
whom  had  his  apartment;  but  the  laura  were  a  kind  of 
villages,  whereof  each  houfe  was  inhabited  by  one  or  two 
monks  at  the  moft ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  Chartreux 
feem,  in  fome  ineafure,  to  reprefent  the  ancient  laurre, 
and  thofe  of  the  other  monks  proper  monafteries.  The 
moll  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  church-hiftory  were 
in  Palefiine ;  as  the  laura  of  St.  Euthymus,  at  four  or  five 
leagues  diftance  from  Jerufalern  ;  the  laura  of  St.  Saba, 
near  the  brook  Cedron  ;  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near 
the  river  Jordan,  &c. 

LAU'RA,  a  place  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

LAV'RA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Mofcow  :  thirty-lix  miles  north-eaft  of  Mofcow. 

LAU'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Na- 
gore  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Catchwana. 

LAURAC'  LE  GRA'ND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Carcaffonne, 
and  five  fouth  of  Caftelnaudary. 

LAURA'DIO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadu ra,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tagus  :  fix  miles 
fouth- fouth- eall  of  Lifbon,  and  ten  north-north-weft  of 
Setuval. 

LAURAGA'IS,  before  the  revolution,  a  fmall  country 
of  France,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  of  which  Caftelnaudary 
was  the  capital. 

LAURA'NA,  a  feaport  of  Iftria,  with  a  fmall  harbour, 
in  the  gulf  of  Quarnero :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Caftua. 
Lat.  45.  28.  N.  Ion.  14.  17.  E. 

LAURDAU’NG,  a  mountain  pafs  in  Bengal,  from 
Burwa  to  Nagpour:  twenty-five  miles  north- weft  of  Doefa. 

LAU'RE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo  :  thirty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Evora. 

LAU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude:  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Carcaffonne. 

LAUREA'CUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ens  and  the  Danube;  now  Larch. 

L AU'RE  AT,  or  Laureate,  f.  [from  laurus,  Lat.]  An 
officer  of  the  houfehold  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
whofe  buflnefs  confifts  only  in  compoiing  an  odfe  annually 
on  his  maiefty’s  birth-day,  and  on  the  new  year;  fome- 
t'urtes  alfo,  though  rarely,  on  occafion  of  any  remarkable 
victory.  Of  the  firft  inftitution  of  poets  laureate,  Mr. 
Wharton  has  given  the  following  account  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Englifh  Poetry.  ‘‘Great  confufion  has  entered  into 
this  fubjedt,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which 
included  rhetoric  and  verfificaticn,  anciently  taken  in  our 
univerfities,  particularly  at  Oxford  ;  on  which  occafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prefented  to  the  new  graduate,  who 
was  afterwards  ufually  ftyled  Poeta  laureatus.  Thefe  fcho- 
laftic  laureations,  however,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
appellation  in  queftion.  I  will  give  fome  in  fiances  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will  explain  the  nature  of 
the  ftudies  for  which  our  academical  philologifts  received 
their  rewards.  About  the  year  1470,  one  John  Watfon, 
a  ftudent  in  grammar,  obtained  a  concefiion  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  and  laureated  in  that  fcience,  on  condition  that  he 
compofed  one  hundred  Latin  verfes  in  praife  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  a  Latin  comedy.  Another  grammarian  was 
diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated, 
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that,  at  the  next  public  adt,  he  would  affix  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 
that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  univerfity.  This 
was  at  that  period  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion,  About  the  fame  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchenfaw, 
a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted  to  read 
lectures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree,  in  that  faculty;  and 
his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provificn,  that  he  fiiould 
write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  glory  of  the  univerfity, 
and  not  fuffer  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  the  Elegies  of 
Pamphilus,  to  be  ftudied  in  auditory.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  one  John  Bnlman,  another  rhetorician,  having 
complied  with  the  terms  impofed,  of  explaining  the  firft 
book  of  Tuily’s  Offices,  and  likewife  the  firft  of  his  Epif- 
tles,  without  any  pecuniary  emolument,  was  graduated  in 
rhetoric  ;  and  a  crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on 
his  head  by  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity. 
About  the  year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  year  1493  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords  the  la  ft  inftance 
of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fecular  prieft, 
and  eminent  for  his  various  treadles  in  grammar,  and  for 
his  facility  in  Latin  poetry;  having  exercifed  his  art 
many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the  cuftomary  demand  of 
a  hundred  verfes,  he  was  honoured  with  the  laurel  in  the 
year  1312. 

“  With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyled  the  king's 
verifier,  (Henry  d’Avranches,)  and  to  whom  100  Ihillings 
were  paid  as  his  annual  ftipend  in  the  36th  year  of  Henry 
III.  anno  1251.  But,  when  or  how  that  title  commenced, 
and  whether  this  officer  was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with 
laurel  at  his  firlt  inveftiture,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine,  after  the  refearches  of  the  learned  Selden  on  this 
queftion  have  proved  unfuccefsful.  It  feems  moft  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  verjijier 
gradually  gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance 
and  dignity  ;  or,  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fanclion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  laurel  in 
the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  compofition, 
particularly  Latin  verfification.  Thus  the  king's  laureate 
was  nothing  more  than  ‘  a  graduated  rhetorician  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king.’  That  he  originally  wrote  in 
Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient  title  verfijicator  ;  and  may 
be  moreover  collected  from  the  two  Latin  poems,  which 
Bafton  and  Gulielmus,  who  appear  to  have  refpeftively 
afted  in  the  capacity  of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  officially  compofed  on  Richard’s  crufade,  and 
Edward’s  fiege  of  Striveling  caftle. 

“Andrew  Bernard,  fucceflively  poet  laureate  of  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.  affords  a  (till  ftronger  proof  that  this  offi¬ 
cer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  native  of  Thouloufe, 
and  an  Auguftine  monk.  He  was  not  only  the  king’s 
poet  laureate,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  but  his  hiftoriographer, 
and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Arthur.  He  obtained 
many  ecclefialtical  preferments  in  England.  All  the 
pieces  now  to  be  found,  which  he  wrote  in  the  character 
of  poet  laureate,  are  in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  An  Addrefs 
to  Henry  VII.  for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  the 
10th  year  of  his  reign,  with  an  Epithalamium  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king’s 
daughter;  A  New  Year’s  Gift  for  the  year  1515;  and, 
Verfes  wifhing  Profperity  to  his  Majefty’s  13th  Year.  He 
has  left  fome  Latin  hymns  ;  and  many  of  his  Latin  profe 
pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriographer 
to  both  monarchs,  are  remaining. 

“I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  the 
royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englifh  till  the  reformation  of 
religion  had  begun  to  diminifli  the  veneration  for  the  La¬ 
tin  language;  or,  rather,  till  the  love  of  novelty,  and. a 
better  lenfe  of  things,  had  banifhed  the  narrow  pedantries 
of  monaflic  erudition,  and  taught  us  to  cultivate  our  na¬ 
tive  tongue.” 

Sir  John  Hawkins  obferves,  that  there  are  no  records 
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which  afcertain  the  origin  of  the  inftitution  of  the  office 
in  this  kingdom,  though  there  ..re  many  that  recognize  it. 
In  1341  Petrarch  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Capitol 
by  the  fenate  of  Rome ;  afterwards  Frederic  III.  emperor 
of  Germany,  gave  the  laurel  to  Conradus  Celtes  ;  and 
ever  fmce  the  counts  palatinate  of  the  empire  have  claimed 
the  privilege  of  folemniy  inventing  poets  with  the  bays. 
Chaucer,  who  was  contemporary  with  Petrarch,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  when  abroad,  affumed  the  title  of 
poet-laureate  on  his  return  to  England  ;  and  in  the 'nth 
year  of  Richard  II.  obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  wine.  We  read  of  perfons  under  the  fame  title 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  of 
James  I,  who,  in  1615,  granted  to  his  laureat  an  annual 
penlion  of  100  marks.  In  the  year  1630,  this  penlion 
was  augmented,  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  to  iool. 
per  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of  one  terfe  of  Ca¬ 
nary  Spanilh  wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king’s  ftore 
of  wines  yearly. 

LAU'REATE,  adj.  [laurcatus,  Lat.]  Decked  or  inveft- 
ed  with  a  laurel  : 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  '’■ed, 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  w.  ’ars, 

To  ftrew  the  laureate  hearfe  where  „.u  lies.  Milton. 

Belonging  to  the  court-poet. — Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate 
fon  reclines.  Pope. 

LAU'REATED,  adj.  Crowned  with  laurel. 
LAUREA'TION,  f.  A  term  in  the  Scottifii  univerfi- 
ties,  ufed  for  the  aft  of  taking  up  the  degree  of  a  mailer 
of  arts,  to  which  the  Undents  are  admitted  after  four 
years’  ftudy  in  the  univerfities.  Dr.  Johnfon  adds,  that 
upon  thefe  occafions  a  flowery  crown  is  ufed,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  laurel  among  the  ancients. 

LAU'REL,  /  \_laurus,  Lat.  laurier,  Fr.  J  A  tree.  See 
Laurus. — The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed 
by  naturalills  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay-tree.  Ainjworth. 

The  laurel ,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 

And  poets  fage.  Fairy  Queen. 

Pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619,  with  the  king’s 
head  laureated ;  which  gave  them  the  name  of  laurels,  or 
laurels.  The  twenty-fliilling  piece  was  marked  with  XX, 
the  ten-fhiHing  X.  and  the  five-lhilling  piece  V.  Camd. 
Annal.  Jac.  I.  MS. 

LAU'REL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  laurel;  made  of  laurel. 
LAU'REL  (Alexandrian).  See  Ruscus. 

LAU'REL  (Chinefe).  See  Antidesma,  vol.  i.  p.  764. 
LAU'REL  (Dwarf  American).  See  Kalmia,  vol.  v. 
P-  597- 

LAU'REL  (Flax-leaved).  See  Daphne  gnidium,  vol.  v. 
P-  597- 

LAU'REL  (Sea-fide).  See  Phyllanthus. 

LAU'REL  (Spurge).  See  Daphne,  vol.  v.  p.  595. 
LAU'REL  MOUN'TAINS,  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Lat.  38.  30.  N.  Ion.  80.  30.  W. 

LAU'REL  MOUN'TAINS,  mountains  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  Lat.  37.  N.  Ion.  8a.  W. 

LAU'REL  RID'GE,  a  part  of  the  Allegany  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  weftern  part  of  Pennfylvania.  Lat.  40.  N. 
Ion.  79.  ao,  W. 

LAU'REL  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Cumberland  in  lat.  36.  36.  N.  Ion.  83.  50.  W. 

LAU'RELLED,  adj.  Crowned  or  decorated  with  lau¬ 
rel ;  laureated-. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  (hall  fee 
How  Plato’s,  Bacon’s,  Newton’s,  looks  agree ; 

Or  in  fair  feries  laurelCd  bards  be  fhown  ; 

A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addifon.  Pope. 

LAU'REMBERG  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Roftcck,  where  his  father  was  profeflor  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  mathematics.  Peter  took  the  degree  of  doftor 
in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  tra¬ 
velled  into  France,  and  fettled  for  fome  time  at  Montau- 
Vol.  XII,  No.  831. 
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ban,  where  he  taught  philofophy  in  i6it.  In  1614,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  at  Hamburgh,  and  was  profelfor  of  natural 
philofophy  there  until  1620  ;  when  he  returned  to  Rof- 
tock,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  poetry  in  1624.  He 
died  in  this  city  on  the  13th  of  May,  1639,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.  He  left  feveral  works  ;  as,  1.  Dil’putationes 
Phyficse,  Roftock,  1616.  2.  Ifagoges  Anatomies  Greecte 

Interpretatio,  Hamb.  1616.  3.  Proceftria  Anatomica, 

ibid.  1619.  4.  Laurus  Delphica,  feu  Confiiium  quo  de- 

feribitur  Methodus  perfacilis  ad  Medicinatn,  Leyd.  1621. 

5.  In  Synopfin  Aphorifmorum  Chymiatricorum  Angels 
Salse,  Yicentini,  Notae  et  Animadverfiones,  Rod.  1624. 

6.  Porticus  Efculapii,  feu  geralis  Artis  Medicse  Conftitu- 

tio,  ibid.  1630.  7.  Apparatus  Plantarius  primus.  Sec.. 

Frankfort,  1632.  8.  Paficompfe  nova,  id  elt  Delineatio 

Pulchritudinis,  Leipf.  1634.  9.  Anatomia  Corporis  hu- 

niani,  live  Collegium  Anatomicum  duodecim  difputa- 
tionibus  comprehenfum,  Roll.  1636. 

William  Lauremberg,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  who 
died  in  1612,  left  an  Effay  on  the  malignant  petechial  Fe¬ 
ver,  Roll.  1605  ;  and  the  following  pofthumous  works  : 
De  Curatione  Calculi,  Leyd.  1619  ;  Botanotheca,  live 
Modus  conficiendi  Herbarium  vivum,  1626  j  and  Hiftoria 
Defcriptionis  Aelitis,  five  Lapidis  Aquilae,  1627. — His 
younger  Ion,  John  Lauremberg,  was  likewife  a  phyfician, 
and  author  of  feveral  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece, 
algebra,  and  arithmetic,  Sec.  Eloy.  Diet,  de  la  Med. 

LAUREMBER'GIA,  /.  in  botany  ;  [fo  named  by 
Bergius  in  honour  of  Peter  Lauremberg,  juft  noticed.] 
See  Serpicula  repens. 

LAU'RENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Holzapfel :  three  miles  fouth  of  Holzapfel. 

LAU'RENCE,  or  Lawrence,  a  man’s  name. 

LAU'RENCE  (Bay  of  St.),  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ruflia,  at  the  entrance  of  Beering’s  Straits.  Lat.  63.  47, 
N.  Ion.  188.  1 5.  E. 

LAU'RENCE  (Canons  of  St.),  an  order  of  regular  ca¬ 
nons,  fo  called  from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  d’Oulx, 
in  Dauphine.  This  congregation  is  faid  to  have  been  found  - 
ed  by  St.  Benedift.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Vandals,  and 
continued  uninhabited  till  the  middle  of  the  nth  century. 
In  1057,  Odo  count  of  Savoy  gave  it  to  one  Gerard  and  his 
canons.  This  donation  was  confirmed  in  1 065,  by  Cuni- 
bert,  bifhop  of  Turin,  who  added  to  it  above  forty  other 
churches  ;  by  which  means  a  very  confiderable  congrega¬ 
tion  was  formed,  to  whom  the  fucceedingpopes,  and  counts 
of  Savoy,  granted  a  great  many  privileges.  It  had  thirty 
priories;  the  chief,  who  is  the  prior  of  the  congregation, 
bears  the  title  of  provoll,  and  exercifes  a  fpiritual  jurifdic- 
tion  throughout  his  provoftlhip. 

LA.U'RENCE  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  in  the  Ohio  in  lat.  38.  30.  N.  Ion.  83.  36.  W. 

LAU'RENCE  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Newfoundland,  fituated  north-well  of  the  entrance  into 
Placentia  Bay. 

LAU'RENCE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Florida,  near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida.  Lat.  25.  36  N. 
Ion.  80.  22.  W. 

LAU'RENCE  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  the  coaft  of  Ruflia,  near  Tfchukotlkoi  Nofs  ;  about 
three  leagues  in  circuit.  Lat.  63.  47.  N.  Ion.  188.  15.  E. 

LAU'RENCE  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  Lat.  16.  N.  Ion.  89. 
48.  W. 

LAU'RENCE  KIR'K,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine.  Manufactures  of  lawn,  cambric. 
Sec.  have  been  lately  eftabliflied.  In  1719,  it  was  erected 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  the  privilege  of  a  market. 
In  1801,  the  population  was  1215.  It  is  l'even  miles  weft 
of  Bervie. 

LAU'RENCE  RIV'ER  and  GUL'F.  The  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  is  one  of  largelt  rivers  in  North  America.  It  iffues 
from  Lake  Ontario  forming  the  outlet  of  the  long  chain 
of  great  lakes  which  feparate  Upper  Canada  from  the 
4  I  United 
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United  States.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  it  has 
the  name  of  Iroquois,  and,  taking  a  north-ealt  couri’e,  em- 
bofoms  the  ifland  of  Montreal  ;  juft  above  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  Ottawas  from  the  weft,  and  forms  many  fertile 
illands.  From  Montreal  it  aflumes  the  name  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  and,  continuing  the  fame  courfe,  pafles  by  Quebec, 
and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  fea ;  and  is  fo  far  navigable  for  large  veflels.  Having 
received  in  its  courfe,  befides  Ottawas,  St.  John’s,  Segui- 
na,  Defprairies,  Trois  Rivieres,  and  innumerable  other 
fmaller  ftreams,  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rofieres, 
by  a  mouth  about  ninety  miles  broad.  In  its  courfe  it 
forms  a  great  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  illands,  many 
of  them  fruitful  and  extremely  pleafant.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  on  the  eaftward  between  Cape  Ray,  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland  Ifland,  and  the  north  cape  of  Cape 
Breton;  the  Gut  of  Canfo  leads  into  it  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  between  Nova-Scotia  and  the  fouth  end  of  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  Straits  of  Bellifle  lead  into  it  from  the  north 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  coaft  of  Labrador. 

LAU'RENS  (Andrew  du),  a  French  phyfician  of  emi¬ 
nence,  was  a  native  of  Arles.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  under 
Duret,  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  fettled  firft 
at  Carcaflone.  Returning  to  court  with  a  lady  of  qua¬ 
lity,  he  was  by  her  intereft  made  one  of  the  king’s  phyfi- 
cians,  and  profeflbr-royal  at  Montpellier.  He  was  at 
length  received  among  the  faculty  of  Paris,  was  made 
phylician  to  the  queen  in  1603,  and  firft  phyfician  to  the 
king  (Henry  IV.)  in  1606.  He  died  in  1609.  Of  the 
writings  of  du  Laurens,  the  principal  are,  Difcours  de  la 
Vue,  des  Maladies  melancholiques,  des  Catarrhes,  &  de 
la  Viellefle,  1596,  tranflated  into  Latin  and  Englifli ;  and 
Hiftoria  Humani  Corporis  et  fingularum  ejus  partium 
anatomica,  folio,  1600,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into 
French  by  Heliot  in  1741. 

LAU'RENS,  in  geography,  a  diftridft  of  South  Carolina, 
lying  between  Enoree  and  Saluda  Rivers;  about  thirty- 
one  miles  long  and  twenty-two  broad;  containing  12,809 
inhabitants,  of  whom  1919  are  Haves. 

Laurens  Court-house,  a  place  in  the  above  diftrict, 
twenty  miles  from  Bufli  River,  thirty-two  from  Newbury, 
and  forty  from  Greville ;  in  which  is  a  port-office. 

LAU'RENS  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  9.  35.  S.  Ion.  52.  E. 

LAUREN'T  (St.),  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  Oza- 
ma  :  feven  miles  north  of  St.  Domingo. — A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vendee  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Mortagne. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jura  :  twelve  miles  north  of  St.  Claude,  and  twelve 
fouth  of  Nozeroy. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cany,  and  fe¬ 
ven  north  of  Rouen. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gironde  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lefparre. — A 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude:  four 
miles  ealt  of  La  Gralfe.-— An  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Callao. 

LAUREN'T  d’AIGOU'ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Nifmes, 
and  fifteen  eaft-north-eaft  of  Montpellier. 

LAUREN'T  d’AR'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Gironde:  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bourg. 

LAUREN'T  de  CER'DANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ealt  Pyrenees  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Ceret,  and  fixteen  fouth -fouth-weft  of  Prades. 

LAUREN'T  de  CHAMOUSSE'T,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire:  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Lyons,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Montbrifon. 

LAUREN'T  de  GOR'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  :  fifteen  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Limoges. 

LAUREN'T  le  MINIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Le  Vigan^ 
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LAUREN'T  du  MOTT AY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire:  nine  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  St.  Florent. 

LAUREN'T  des  MU'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere:  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lyons. 

LAUREN'T  sur  OTHAI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meufe:  twelve  miles  north  of  Eftain. 

LAUREN'T  du  PO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ifere  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Grenoble, 
and  fifteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Chambery. 

LAUREN'T  de  la  PLAI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Chalonne. 

LAUREN'T  de  RIVIDOL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron  :  nine  miles  north  of  Severac. 

LAUREN'T  de  la  SALAN'QUE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eaft  Pyrenees ;  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Perpignan. 

LAURENTA'LIA,  or  Larenta'lia,  feafts  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  on  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  January, 
or  23d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca  Laurentia,  wife 
of  the  fliepherd  Faultulus,  and  nurfe  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus. 

LAURENTE'VA,  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  72.15.  N.  Ion.  53. 
14.  E. 

LAUREN'TI A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lobelia’. 

LAUREN'TIA,  the  nurfe  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
See  Acca  Laurentia,  vol.i. 

LAURENTI'NI,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  They  re¬ 
ceived  this  name  from  the  great  number  of  laurels  which 
grew  in  the  country.  King  Latinus  found  one  of  uncom¬ 
mon  largenefs  and  beauty,  when  he  was  going  to  build  a 
temple  to  Apollo  ;  and  the  tree  was  confecrated  to  the  god. 

LAUREN'TIUS.  See  Coster  (Lawrence),  vol.v.  p.  256. 

LAUREN'TUM,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  La¬ 
tium  in  the  reign  of  Latinus. 

LAUREO'LA,yi  A  wreath  of  laurel ;  a  crown  of  lau¬ 
rel.  In  botany,  fee  Cestrum  and  Daphne. 

LAU'RESTINE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Viburnum  tinus. 

LAU'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavorau  two  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Sezza. 

LAU'RI,  f.  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  to 
which  Laurus,  one  of  the  number,  gives  its  name  ;  it  is  the 
27th  order  of  Juflieu’s  fyftem,  the  fourth  of  his  fixth  clafs  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  equivalent  to  it  among  the  Ordinss 
Naturales  of  Linnaeus. 

LAU'RI  (Filippo),  a  painter  of  figures  and  landfcapes. 
He  was  fon  of  Baldaliare  Lauri  of  Antwerp,  a  landfcape- 
painter  of  note,  who  fettled  at  Rome,  and  died  there  in 
1641.  Filippo  was  born  in  1623,  and  became  celebrated 
for  cabinet-piflures  in  the  Flemilh  ftyle  of  colour,  buC 
with  a  much  more  correct  and  refined  tafte  of  form  than 
prevailed  in  that  fchool ;  which  moll  probably  he  acquired 
by  refiding  with  his  father  in  Rome.  His  pictures  are 
agreeably  compofed,  touched  with  great  fpirit  and  free¬ 
dom,  of  good  colour  and  pi£turefque  effect.  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  paid  him  the  compliment  to  employ  him  frequently 
to  put  figures  in  the  fore-grounds  of  his  landfcapes  ;  and, 
in  lome  of  his  beft  pictures,  the  hand  of  Lauri  is  difcern- 
ible  in  the  better  proportion  and  beauty  of  touch  with 
which  the  figures  are  wrought  than  in  thofe  completed  by 
Claude’s  own  hand.  The  fubjefts  he  generally  felefted 
were  thofe  of  nymphs,  gods,  and  goddelfes,  and  the  like; 
where  he  could,  with  propriety,  introduce  much  of  the 
nude.  To  thefe  he  gave  great  eafe  in  their  actions,  and 
compofed  them  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  He  died  in 
1694,  at  the  age  of  71. 

LAU'RIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata :  feventeen 
miles  eaft  of  Policaftro,  and  ninety  fouth-eaft  of  Naples. 

LAURICAU'CHA,  a  mountain  of  Peru,  abounding  in 
filver  ore  :  fix  miles  north  of  Pafco. 

LAURICAU'CHA,  a  lake  of  Peru  :  eighty  miles  north 
of  Lima. 

LAURIE'RE, 
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LAURIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne  :  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Bellac,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  north-north-eaft  of  Limoges. 

LAURIE'RE  (Eufebius  Jacob  de),  a  profound  writer 
on  French  law,  was  the  fon  of  a  furgeon  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  1659.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 
1679,  but  foon  quitted  the  bufinefsof  the  bar  for  the  pro- 
feflional  ftudies  of  the  clofet.  He  carried  his  refearches 
into  the  whole  mafs  of  ancient  and  modern  jurifprudence, 
and,  by  his  indultry  and  fagacity,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  mod  knotty  points  of  local  cuftom,  fo  that  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  all  queltions  of  legal  anti¬ 
quity.  He  was  etteemed  and  confulted  by  the  ablelt  ma- 
gillrates  of  the  time,  and  affifted  the  ltudies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  d’Agueffeau,  afterwards  chancellor.  He  died  in 
1728.  The  principal  works  of  this  lawyer  are,  1.  De 
FOrigine  du  Droit  d’Amortiffement,  1692.  2.  Textedes 

Coutumes  de  la  Prevote  de  Paris,  reprinted  with  addi¬ 
tions,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  1777.  3.  Bibliotheque  des  Cou- 

tumes,  ^to.  in  conjunction  with  M.  Berroyer,  an  unfinifh- 
ed  work  upon  a  valt  plan.  4.  Gloffaire  du  Droit  Francois, 
4to.  1704;  an  improvement  of  the  glolfary  of  old  law- 
terms  by  Ragueau,  for  which  Lauriere  was  peculiarly  qua¬ 
lified  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  French 
poets  and  romancers.  5.  Inftituts  Coutumieres  de  Loy- 
fel,  2  vols.  nmo.  6.  Table  chronologique  des  Ordon- 
nances,  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  de  Valois.  He  alfo 
affifted  in  other  profeflional  works.  Moreri. 

LAUKIES'TON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  tire  county 
of  Kincardine ;  where  is  an  ancient  caftle,  built  in  the  10th 
or  nth  century.  In  the  year  1336  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh,  but  foon  recovered.  It  is  fix  miles  north  of  Mon- 
trofe. 

LAURIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  laurus,  a  laurel, 
and  fero ,  to  bear.]  Bearing  laurel;  producing  laurel. 
Bailey. 

LAURIFO'LIA,  f.  in  botany.  SeeGARCiNiA  and  Si- 

DEROXYLON. 

LAURIFO'LIA  AR'BOR.  See  Hippomane. 

LAURIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburgh, 
on  the  Laur:  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Wurzburgh,  and 
twenty-four  north-weft  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  50. 13,  N.  Ion. 
10.  32.  E. 

LAURI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato  Citra  : 
nine  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Policaftro. 

LAURI'NUM,  f.  [from  laurus.']  Oil  of  bay;  otherwife 
called  daphnelaon. 

LAU'RION,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of  Attica, 
where  were  gold-mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew 
confiderable  revenues,  and  with  which  they  built  their 
fleets  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles.  Thefe  mines  failed 
before  the  age  of  Strabo. 

LAURISTAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  on  the  Zenderoud  :  ninety  miles  weft  of  Ifpahan. 

LAU'RO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo :  twenty- feven  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Evora. 

LAU'RO,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  Al- 
manfor  in  the  province  of  Alentejo. 

LAU'RO  (Philippo).  See  Lauri,  p.  306. 

LAU'RO,  or  Lauron,  in  ancient  geography,'  a  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  defeated  and  fain.  Now  Lorigne}  five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Liria  in  Valencia. 

LAU'RO-AFFI'NIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Camocladia 
and  Fagara. 

LAU'RO-CER'ASUS,  f.  in  botany,  the  Cherry-lau¬ 
rel,  fo  called  from  the  laurel-like  appearance  of  its  leaves, 
as  well  as  from  the  fruit ;  which  is  truly  a  cherry,  and, 
though  not  wholefome,  eatable,  notwithftanding  the  very 
dangerous  qualities  of  the  reft  of  the  plant.  See  Prunus. 

X-AUROW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mai wa  :  twelve 
miles  fonth-weft  of  Kimlaffa. 

LAUROW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  s  ten 
miles  fouth-fouth-welt  of  Gayah. 
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LAU'RUS,  f.  in  botany,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
Bay-tree,  for  which  it  is  retained  by  modern  botanifts; 
and  along  with  which  it  now  comprehends  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fpecies,  as  the  Cinnamon,  Camphor,  Sassafras,. 
&c.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  loll  in  the  obfcurity  of 
antiquity  ;  and,  whether  etymologifts  derive  it  from  lavor 
to  wafn,  or  from  laus,  praife  or  honour,  they  give  us  little 
more  fatisfaftion  in  one  cafe  than  the  other.  It  is  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  enneandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  holoracete,  (lauri,  Jujjf. )  The  generic  characters 
are — ’Calyx  :  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuel). 
Corolla:  petals  fix,  ovate,  acuminate,  concave,  ereeft ;  the 
alternate  ones  exterior.  Neftary  confifting  of  three  acu¬ 
minate  coloured  tubercles,  ending  in  two  briftles,  {land¬ 
ing  round  the  germ.  Stamina  :  filaments  nine,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  comprefled,  obtufe,  three  in  each  rank  ; 
antherae  growing  on  each  fide  to  the  margin  of  the  fila¬ 
ment  on  the  upper  part.  Glandules  two,  globofe,  with  a 
very  fliort  footftalk,  affixed  to  each  filament  of  the  inner 
rank  near  the  bafe.  Piftillum:  germ  fubovate  ;  ftyle  Am¬ 
ple,  equal,  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  obtufe,  oblique.. 
Pericarpium  :  drupe  (or  berry)  oval,  acuminate,  one- 
celled,  comprehended  by  the  corolla.  Seeds  ;  nut  ovate- 
acuminate  ;  kernel  of  the  fame  form.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fpecies,  including  the  cinnamon  and  camphor,  are 
hermaphrodite  ;  but  in  fome  there  are  male  flowers  apart 
in  dioecia,  as  in  L.  nobilis,  where  there  are  alfo  frequently 
from  eight  to  fourteen  ftamens,  with  naked  four-parted 
corollas. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  none  ;  corolla  caly- 
cine,  fix-parted  ;  neffary  of  three  two-briftled  glands,  £tr- 
rounding  the  germ  ;  filaments  inner  glanduliferous ;  drupe 
one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Laurus  cinnamomum,  the  cinnamon-tree: 
leaves  three-nerved,  ovate-oblong;  nerves  difappearing 
towards  the  end.  Jacquin  deferibes  the  cinnamon-tree  of 
America  as  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  the  trunk  about  fix 
feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  outer  bark 
fmoothifti,  and  of  a  dufky  cinereous  colour;  it  has  fpread- 
ing  branches  that  form  an  elegant  head.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  or  nearly  fo,  ovate-oblong,  oblong-acuminate,  or  fub¬ 
ovate,  bluntly  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fhining,  coriace¬ 
ous,  on  fhort  petioles,  from  three  to  five  inches  long;  the 
three  nerves  fpring  from  the  petiole,  and  either  immedi¬ 
ately  recede  from  each  other,  or  continue  united  for  a  line 
or  two  and  then  diverge  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  on 
the  upper  furface,  but  pale  on  the  under,  with  the  nerves 
whitifh.  On  the  younger  branches  or  twigs  arife  flender 
common  peduncles,  from  oppofite  axils,  the  terminating 
ones  an  inch,  the  others  two  or  three  inches,  long,  three- 
flowered  at  top,  or  elfe  trifid,  with  each  divifion  three- 
flowered.  Flowers  final],  greenifh  yellow,  almoft  infipid, 
with  a  fomewhat  fetid  ftnell,  refembling  that  of  Lilium 
martagon.  Fruit  the  form  and  lize  of  a  middling  olive, 
infipid,  deep  blue,  and  foft,  inclofing  a  thin  pale-coloured 
nut  with  a  white  kernel,  which  germinates  foon  after  it 
falls,  and  therefore  cannot  eafily  be  tranfported  to  a  dif- 
tance.  The  inner  bark  perfectly  refembles  the  oriental 
cinnamon  in  fmell,  tafte,  and  figure;  the  only  difference  is 
that  it  has  a  coarfer  texture,  and  a  more  acrid  tafte,  which 
may  arife  from  the  climate.  But  the  varieties  of  cinna¬ 
mon  are  numerous.  The  timber  is  white  and  not  very 
folid.  The  root  is  thick  and  branching,  and  exudes  abun¬ 
dance  of  camphor.  Native  of  Martinico,  on  the  mountain. 
Calebafle:  flowering  in  February  and  March.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  alfo  of  Brafil. 

The  following  account  of  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  is 
given  by  Albertus  Seba,  from  the  chief  infpeftor  of  the 
cinnamon-trade  in  that  ifland,  and  is  printed  in  Aft.  Nat. 
Cur.  and  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  The  beft  fort 
of  cinnamon,  which  grows  in  great  plenty  in  Ceylon, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  ifland,  is  called  by  the  natives  rajje 
coronde,  or  fharp  fweet  cinnamon.  It  is  this  choice  fort 
which  is  exported  by  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company 
and  it  is  prohibited,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  mix  any 
other  fort  with  this.  The  fecond  is  called  canatte  coronde ^ 
.  3  eE 
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or  bitter  aftringent  cinnamon.  The  bark  of  this  comes 
■  off  very  eafily,  and  fmells  very  agreeably  when  frefh,  but 
has  a  bitter  talie.  It  has  an  advantage  that  it  is  not  fo 
plentiful  as  the  fir  it  ;  becaufe  it  requires  much  Ikill  and 
attention  to  diftinguilh  them.  The  root  of  this  yields  a 
very  good  fort  of  camphor.  The  third  is  called  capperce 
coronde,  or  camphorated  cinnamon,  becaufe  it  has  a  very 
ftrong  fmell  and  tafte  of  camphor.  It  grows  plentifully 
in  the  ifland,  but  not  in  the  ealtern  part.  However,  they 
find  means  to  fend  it  over  privately,  and  fell  it  to  the 
Danes  and  Englilh  trading  upon  the  coafts  of  Coroman¬ 
del.  The  fourth  fort  is  called  zuelle  coronde,  or  fandy  cin¬ 
namon,  becaufe  upon  being  chewed  it  feels  gritty,  or  as 
if  grains  of  fand  were  between  the  teeth.  The  bark  comes 
off  eafily,  but  is  not  fo  readily  rolled  up.  It  is  of  a  (harp 
bitterilh  tafte,  and  the  roots  yield  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  camphor.  The  fifth  fort  is  called  Jewel  coronde,  gluti¬ 
nous  or  mucilaginous  cinnamon.  This  acquires  in  dry¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  degree  of  hardnefs  ;  it  has  little  tafte, 
and  an  ungrateful  fmelJ ;  bat  the  colour  is  very  fine,  and 
the  natives  mix  a  good  deal  of  it  with  the  beft  fort,  the 
colour  being  much  alike,  except  that  in  the  genuine  fort 
there  are  fome  few  yellowifh  fpots  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  fi  xth  fort  is  called  niche  coronde,  the  tree  bear¬ 
ing  much  refemblance  to  another  tree  which  the  natives 
call  rtieke  gas.  The  bark  has  no  tafte  or  fmell,  and  is  only 
ufed  by  the  natives  in  medicine.  By  roafting  it  they  ob¬ 
tain  an  oil,  with  which  they  anoint  themfelves  to  keep 
off  infection  ;  and  they  exprefs  a  juice  from  the  leaves, 
with  which  they  rub  their  heads,  to  cool  and  ftrengthen 
the  brain.  The  feventh  is  called  dazuel  coronde,  or  drum- 
cinnamon  ;  the  wood  being  light  and  tough,  and  ufed  by 
the  natives  for  making  drums.  The  bark  is  taken  oft' 
whilft  the  tree  is  yet  growing  ;  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fixth.  The  eighth  fort 
is  called  catle  coronde,  thorny  or  prickly  cinnamon  ;  the 
tree  being  very  prickly.  The  bark  is  in  fome  meafure 
like  that  of  the  true  cinnamon,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the 
tafte  or  fmell,  and  the  leaves  differ  very  much.  The  na¬ 
tives  apply  the  root,  bark,  and  leaves,  in  form  of  cata- 
plafms  to  tumours.  The  ninth  fort  is  called  mad  coronde, 
or  flowering  cinnamon,  being  always  in  bloflbm.  The 
flowers  come  neareft  to  thole  of  the  firft  fort,  but  they 
bear  no  fruit.  The  wood  never  becomes  fo  folid  and 
weighty  in  this  as  in  the  others,  which  are  fometimes 
eight,  nine,  or  ten,  feet,  in  circumference.  If  this  tree 
be  cut  or  bored  into,  a  limpid  water  will  iffue  from  the 
wound,  as  from  the  birch-tree,  but  it  is  of  no  ufe,  any 
snore  than  the  leaves  and  bark.  There  is  a  tenth  fort, 
called  tdupat  coronde,  'or  three-leaved  cinnamon,  which  does 
not  grow  near  the  Dutch  fettlements,  but  higher  up  to¬ 
wards  Candia.  Some  of  thefe  are  probably  the  callia  ;  and 
the  ninth  is  the  male  tree  of  the  true  cinnamon. 

With  relpeift  to  the  time  when  the  bark  is  fit  to  be  taken 
oft’,  fome  trees  are  ready  two  or  three  years  fooner  than  others, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  foil  which  they  grow  in;  thofe 
for  inltance  which  grove  in  valleys  where  the  ground  is  a 
fine  whitifh  fand,  will  be  fit  to  have  the  bark  taken  off  in 
five  years;  but,  others  which  ftand  in  a  wet  (limy  foil, 
mull  have  (even  or  eight  years  to  grow  before  they  are  fit 
to  bark.  Thofe  trees  are  alfo  later  which  grow  in  the 
(hade  of  other  large  trees,  whereby  the  fun  is  kept  from 
their  roots.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  bark  of  fuch  trees 
has  not  that  fweetriefs  obfervable  in  the  bark  of  thofe 
which  grow  in  a  white  fandy  ground,  where  with  little 
wet  they  ftand  full  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  is  rather  of  a 
bitterilh  tafte,  fomewhat  aftringent,  and  fmells  like  cam¬ 
phor;  for  by  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  rays  the  camphor  is 
made  fo  volatile,  that  it  riles  up  and  mixes  with  the  juices 
of  the  tree,  where  it  undergoes  a  fmall  fermentation ;  and 
then,  riling  ftill  higher  between  the  wood  and  the  thin 
inner  membrane  of  the  bark,  it  is  fo  effectually  diffufed 
through  the  branches  and  leaves,  that  there  is  not  theleaft 
footftep  of  it  to  be  perceived..  Meanwhile  that  thin  and 
glutinous  membrane  which  lines  the  bark  on  the  iniide 


attracts  all  the  pure  ft  and  fweeteft  particles  of  the  fap, 
leaving  the  thick  and  grofs  ones  to  pulh  forwards,  in  or¬ 
der  to  nourilh  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit.  If  the  bark 
be  freffi  taken  off,  that  lap  which  remains  in  the  tree  has 
a  bitterilh  tafte,  not  unlike  that  of  cloves.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bark,  when  frelh  taken 
off,  has  a  moft  exquifite  fweetnefs,  whillt  the  outer  part 
differs  very  little  in  tafte  from  that  of  other  trees.  But, 
when  the  bark  is  laid  in  the  fun  to  be  dried  and  roll  up, 
this  oily  and  agreeable  fweetnefs  of  the  inner  membrane 
is  diffufed  through  the  whole.  The  bark  may  be  taken 
off  from  trees  that  have  flood  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  lixteen, 
years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil;  but  beyond 
that  time  they  lofe  by  degrees  their  agreeable  fweetnefs, 
and  the  bark  has  more  of  the  tafte  of  camphor.  Befides, 
the  bark  is  then  become  fo  thick,  that,  when  laid  in  the 
fun,  it  will  no  longer  roll  up,  but  remain  flat.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  the  great  quantities  of  cinnamon-trees  (till  re¬ 
maining  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  after  the  general  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  bark  that  has  prevailed  during  feveral  cen¬ 
turies,  fome  authors  have  allured  us,  that  after  the  bark 
has  been  ftripped  off  the  tree,  it  becomes  fit  to  be  (tripped 
a  fecond  time  in  four  or  five  years.  But  this  affertion  is 
no  lei’s  contrary  to  obfervation  than  i L  is  to  the  common 
courfe  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  the  barked  trees,  being 
cut  down,  quickly  put  forth  new  (hoots,  which,  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  from  five  to  eight  years,  come  again  to  the  knife. 
Great  numbers  alfo  of  trees  are  continually  fpringing 
from  the  fruit  which  either  drops  upon  the  ground,  or  is 
diffeminated  by  the  wild  doves  called  there  cinnamon-eaters ; 
infomuch  that  here  and  there  along  the  roads  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  young  trees  are  to  be  feen,  as  to  look  like 
little  woods. 

The  inner  bark  of  this  fpecies  is  the  fpice  fo  well  known 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  The  ufe  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree  however  is  not  confined  to  the  bark;  for  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  root,  all  yield  oils  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  and  of  confiderable  value.  That  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  leaves  is  called  oil  of  cloves,  and  oleum 
malabathri ;  that  from  the  fruit  is  extremely  fragrant,  and 
of  a  thick  confidence,  and  at  Ceylon  is  faid  to  be  made 
into  candles,  for  the  foie  ufe  of  the  king;  and  the  bark 
from  the  root  not  only  affords  an  aromatic  oil,  which  has 
been  called  oil  of  camphor,  but  alfo  a  fpecies  of  camphor 
which  is  purer  and  whiter  than  the  common  camphor. 
The  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  while  on  the  tree,  is  flrft 
ftripped  of  its  outer  greenilh  coat ;  and  is  then  cut  longi¬ 
tudinally  from  the  tree,  and  dried  in  the  fand,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  fit  for  the  market,  when  it  is  of  a  reddilh  yellow 
or  pale  rufty-iron  colour,  very  light,  thin,  and  curling  up 
into  quills  or  flakes.  Cinnamon  is  one  of  the  moft  grate¬ 
ful  of  aromatics ;  its  qualities  are  extracted  both  by  wa¬ 
ter  and  fpirit.  It  is  an  aftringent,  and  corroborates  the 
vifeera,  and  proves  of  great  fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  immoderate  uterine  difeharges.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  is  fometimes  prepared  from  cinnamon,  which 
is  moft  exceflively  pungent,  (o  as  to  produce  an  efehar  on 
the  lkin,  if  applied  to  it ;  but  in  doles  of  a  drop  or  two 
properly  diluted,  with  fugar,  mucilages,  See.  it  is  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  immediate  cordials  and  reftoratives  in 
cafes  of  languor  and  debility. 

Cinnamon  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  Linnaeus, 
in  his  Hortus  Cliffortjanus  (1737),  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  for¬ 
bidden  tree,  not  then  known  in  Europe  but  from  dried 
fpecimens,  and  not  eafy  to  be  introduced,  probably  from 
the  jealoul’y  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  however  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  before  1768;  and  is  now  cultivated  both  in 
cur  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  the  illandsof  the 
Weft  Indies.  Monf.  Poivrealfo  introduced  it,  along  with 
the  nutmeg  and  clove,  into  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bour¬ 
bon.  Dr.  George  Young  had  one  hundred  and  forty  cin¬ 
namon-trees  at  St.  Vincent's  in  May  1772.  In  1789  it 
was  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  from  trees  taken 
in  a  French  prize  by  admiral  Rodney,  and  prefented  by 
him  to  the  aflembly  of  that  illand.  In  *792,  i’amples  of 
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this  cinnamon,  fent  by  Dr.  Dancer,  were  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.  and  fome  eminent 
dealers  in  that  fpice;  who  were  of  opinion  that  two  of 
the  famples  were  excellent,  and  even  preferable  to  any 
cinnamon  imported  from  Ceylon,  both  in  colour  and  fla¬ 
vour.  Mrs.  Anltey  brought  two  cinnamon-trees  from 
Ceylon  to  Madras ;  and  Dr.  Roxburgh  procured  fix  trees 
in  1789. 

2.  Laurus  caffia,  caffia,  or  wild  cinnamon  :  leaves  tri¬ 
ple-nerved,  lanceolate.  Caffia,  or  wild  cinnamon,  though 
diltinguifhed  by  Linnaeus  and  others,  is  thought  by  the 
belt  judges  not  to  be  a  diftinCt  fpecies  from  the  preceding, 
or  true  cinnamon.  Linnaeus’s  diftinction,  founded  upon 
the  leaves,  is  certainly  nugatory  ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
bark  may  be  owing  to  foil  or  (ituation,  but  more  proba¬ 
bly  to  want  of  fkill  or  attention  in  the  cultivators.  The 
calfia-bark  is  coarfer,  and  will  not  roll  up  like  true  cin¬ 
namon  ;  but  the  efiential  difference  between  the  bark  of 
cinnamon  and  caffia  is  that  the  former  is  always  dry, 
whereas  the  latter  becomes  mucilaginous  in  chewing  ; 
hence  it  has  been  fuggefted  as  a  conjecture  on  the  moll 
refpeCtable  authority,  that  the  fuperior  excellence  of  cin¬ 
namon-bark  may  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  deprived  of  that  mucilage  which  adheres  to  its 
interior  furface.  At  leaft  wre  are  certain  that  in  a  curious 
drawing  of  Herman’s,  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  representing  the  procefs  of  cutting  and  prepar¬ 
ing  cinnamon  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  figures  is  that  of  a  woman  who  is  evidently  employed 
ih  this  operation  of  feraping  the  mucilage  from  the  inner 
furface  of  the  bark. 

The  caffia  is  deferibed  at  great  length  in  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus ;  and  Linnseus  refers  to  this  as  an  excellent 
defeription  of  the  true  cinnamon.  Mr.  Marfden  informs 
us,  that  the  caflia-trees  grow  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet  high, 
with  large  fpreading  horizontal  branches,  almoftas  low  as 
the  earth.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  bay,  and  more  pointed,  deep  green, 
with  a  f'mooth  furface  and  plain  edge;  the  principal  fibres 
or  nerves  take  their  life  from  the  peduncle.  The  young 
leaves  are  moflly  of  a  reddifh  hue.  The  bloffoms  grow 
fix  in  number  upon  (lender  footftalks,  clofe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  leaf.  They  are  monopetalous,  fmall,  white,  and 
ftellated  in  fix  points.  The  ftamina  are  fix  (Linnaeus  fays 
nine),  with  one  ftyle  growing  from  the  germ,  which  Hands 
up  in  three  brownifh  fegments  refembling  a  cup.  The 
fruit  of  cinnamon  and  caffia  are  very  different,  according 
to  Gaertner’s  figure  and  defeription.  The  root  is  faid  to 
contain  much  camphire.  The  bark  is  commonly  taken 
from  luch  of  the  trees  as  are  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  di¬ 
ameter ;  for,  when  they  are  younger,  it  is  faid  to  be  fo 
thin  as  to  lofe  all  its  qualities  very  foon.  Thofe  trees 
which  grow  in  a  high  rocky  foil  have  red  fhoots,  and  the 
bark  is  fuperior  to  that  which  is  produced  in  a  moift  clay, 
where  the  fhoots  are  green.  I  have  been  allured,  fays  Mr. 
Marfden,  by  a  perl’on  of  extenfive  knowledge,  that  the 
caffia  produced  in  Sumatra  is  from  the  fame  tree  that 
yields  the  true  cinnamon  ;  and  that  the  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  arifes  from  the  lefs  judicious  manner  of  quilling  it. 
Perhaps  the  younger  and  more  tender  branches  fnould 
be  preferred  ;  perhaps  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  ought  to  be  more  nicely  attended  to;  and  it  is 
iuggefted,  that  the  mucilage,  which  adheres  to  the  inlide 
of  the  frefh-peeled  rind,  does,  when  not  carefully  wiped 
off,  injure  the  flavour  of  the  caffia,  and  renders  it  inferior 
to  that  of  the  cinnamon.  It  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  (hipped  for  Spain  as 
cinnamon,  being  packed  in  boxes  which  came  from  Cey¬ 
lon  with  that  article.  It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  cin¬ 
namon,  but  inferior  in  fragrancy  and  efficacy.  The  leaves 
are  called  by  officinal  writers  folia  malabatliri ,  and  the  bark 
eqjjia  lignea.  It  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  Java,  Sumatra, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  ifland,  in 
thofe  diftrifts  which  lie  inland  of  Tappanooly. 

3.  Laurus  camphora,  the  camphor  or  camphire- tree 
Van..  XII.  No.  831. 
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leaves  triple-nerved,  lanceolate-ovate.  The  camphire- 
tree  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  cinnamon-tree,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  leaves,  thofe  of  the  latter  having  three 
ribs  running  longitudinally  from  the  footftalk  to  the 
point,  where  they  foon  diminifh  ;  whereas  in  this  the  ribs 
are  fmall,  and  extend  towards  the  fides;  their  furface  is 
finooth  and  fhining.  They  are  male  and  hermaphrodite 
in  different  trees.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  attending 
branches.  Leaves  quite  entire,  l'mooth,  moflly  alternate, 
but  fome  oppofite,  petioled,  whitifh  underneath.  Flowers 
white,  on  Ample,  long,  lateral,  peduncles.  Berry  fmall, 
ovate,  dufky  or  brownilh  red.  Mr.  Marfden  alfo  deferibes 
it  as  equal  in  height  and  bulk  to  the  large!!  timber-trees, 
being  frequently  found  upwardsof  fifteen  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  leaf  is  fmall,  of  a  roundifh  oval,  ending  in 
a  long  point  or  tail,  the  fibres  running  all  parallel  and 
nearly  ltraight.  The  wood  is  in  much  efleem  for  carpen¬ 
ters’  purpol'es,  being  eal'y  to  work,  light,  durable,  and 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  infeCls,  particularly  the  coom- 
bang,  a  fpecies  of  bee,  which,  from  its  faculty  of  boring 
timber  for  its  neft,  is  called  the  carpenter. 

Native  of  China,  Japan,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  if  the 
capoor-barreos  of  the  Malays  be  the  product  of  the  fame 
tree.  Sir  George  Staunton  met  the  young  flirubs  of  it 
growing  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Batavia.  He  informs 
us  that  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  the  laurel  genus  growing 
in  China,  and  is  there  a  large  and  valuable  timber-tree. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  belt  buildings  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
for  malls  of  vefl'els  ;  and  bears  too  high  a  price  to  allow 
of  any  part  except  the  branches  being  cut  up  for  the  fake 
of  the  drug,  called  alfo  camphor ,  which  it  affords.  This 
fubftance  is  obtained  fometimes  by  boiling  the  branches, 
twigs,  and  leaves,  in  water;  upon  the  furface  of  which 
it  is  found  fwimming  in  the  form  of  an  oil ;  or  adhering, 
in  a  glutinous  form,  to  a  wooden  rod,  with  which  the 
boiling  matter  is  conftantly  flirred.  The  glutinous  male 
is  then  mixed  with  clay  and  lime,  and  put  into  an  earthen 
veffel,  with  another  of  the  fame  fize  properly  luted  over 
it:  the  lower  veil'd  being  placed  over  a  flow  fire,  the  cam¬ 
phor  gradually  fublimes  through  the  clay  and  lime,  and 
adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  upper  veffel,  forming  a  cake 
of  a  fliape  correfponding  to  the  cavity  which  received  it. 
It  is,  however,  lefs  pure,  and  much  weaker,  than  what  is 
difeovered  in  a  folid  ftate  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk, 
as  turpentine  is  found  in  different  lorts  of  pines.  In  the 
great,  but  ill-peopled,  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  alfo  in  Japan, 
the  camphor-tree  is  felled  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  finding 
this  coftiy  drug  in  fubftance  among  the  iplinters  of  the 
trunk,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  trees  are  felled  in 
Louifiana  merely  for  collecting  the  fruit  they  bear  upoa 
their  fummit9.  The  Borneo  or  Japan  camphor  is  pure, 
and  fo  very  ftrong  as  readily  to  communicate  much  of  its 
odour  and  virtue  toother  infpill'ated  oils,  which  thus  pafs 
for  real  camphor;  and  this  adulterated  drug  is  fold  by 
the  Chinefe  artilb  at  a  vaftly  lower  price  than  they  gave 
themfelves  for  the  genuine  fubftance  from  Borneo  or  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  tallow-tree  grows  generally  near,  and  the  cam¬ 
phor  farther  from,  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Native  camphor,  the  capoor-barroos  of  the  Malays,  is  a 
production,  for  which  Sumatra  and  Borneo  have  in  all 
ages  been  much  celebrated  ;  the  Arabians  being,  at  a  very 
early  period,  acquainted  with  its  virtues.  Camphor,  being 
of  a  dry  nature,  does  not  exude  from  the  tree,  or  raanifeft 
any  appearance  on  the  outfule.  The  natives,  from  long 
experience,  know  whether  any  is  contained  within,  by 
ftriking  the  tree  with  a  flick.  In  that  cafe,  they  cut  it 
down,  and  fplit  it  with  wedges  into  fmall  pieces,  finding 
the  camphor  in  the  interftices  in  the  ftate  of  a  concrete 
cryftailizatiou.  Some  have  afl'erted  that  it  is  from  the  old. 
trees  alone  that  this  fubliance  is  procured,  and  that  in  the 
young  trees  it  is  in  a  fluid  ftate,  called  meenio  capoor,  or 
camphor  oil  ;  but  this  is  a  offtake.  The  fame  fort  of  tree 
that  produces  the  fluid  does  not  produce  the  dry  tranfpa- 
rent  flaky  fubftance,  nor  ever  would.  They  are  readily 
diftinguithed  by  the  natives.  The  native. cawphor  is  pur- 
4,  K.  chafed 
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chafed  on  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  fix  Spanifti  dollars  the 
pound,  or  eight  dollars  the  catty  for  the  belt  fort ;  which 
fells. at  the  China  market  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  the  pecvjl  of  one  hundred  catties,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-three-  pounds  and  a  third.  The  traders  ufu- 
rdly  diftinguifli  three  degrees  of  quality,  by  the  names  of 
head,  belly,  and  foot,  according  to  its  purity  and  white- 
nefs.  Some  add  a  fourth  fort,  of  extraordinary  finenefs, 
of  which  a  few  pounds  only  are  imported  to  Canton,  and 
fell  there  at  the  rate  of  two  thoufand  dollars  the  pecul. 
It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Chinefe  mix  the 
camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  with  their  own  and  the 
japanefe.  But  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  they  purchafe 
the  former  for  their  own  ufe,  from  an  idea  of  its  fuperior 
efficacy,  and  export  the  latter  as  a  drug  they  hold  in  no 
elfirnation.  It  is  certain  that  the  common  camphor  will 
evaporate  till  it  wholly  difappears  ;  whereas  that  of  Su¬ 
matra  and  Borneo,  called  native  camphor,  though  doubt- 
lefs  from  its  volatility  it  mult  be  fubjeft  to  fome  decreafe, 
does  not  appear  to  lofe  much  in  quantity  from  being  kept. 

Camphor-oil  is  a  valuable  domeltic  medicine,  much 
ufed  by  the  Sumatrans  in  ftrains,  fweliings,  and  inflamma¬ 
tions;  the  particles,  from  their  extreme  fubtilty,  readily 
entering  the  pores.  It  is  not  manufaflured,  undergoes 
no  preparation,  and,  though  termed  an  oil,  is  rather  a  li¬ 
quid  and  volatile  refin,  without  any  oily  quality.  To 
procure  it,  they  make  a  tranfverfe  incifion  into  the  tree, 
to  the  depth  of  fome  inches,  and  then  cut  Hoping  down¬ 
wards  from  above  the  notch,  till  they  leave  a  flat  hori¬ 
zontal  furface.  This  they  hollow  out,  till  it  is  of  a  capa¬ 
city  to  receive  a  quart.  They  then  put  into  the  hollow 
a  bit  of  lighted  reed,  and  let  it  remain  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  which,  afting  as  a  ftimulus,  draws  the  fluid  to  that 
part.  In  the  fpace  of  a  night,  the  liquor  fills  the  recep¬ 
tacle  prepared  for  it ;  and  the  tree  continues  to  yield  a 
fmaller  quantity  for  three  fucceflive  nights,  when  fire  mult 
be  again  applied  ;  but  on  a  few  repetitions  it  is  exhaufted. 
An  oil  not  much  unlike  this  from  the  camphor-tree  is 
procured  from  another  tree  by  the  fame  method.  It  is 
called  meenia  cayoo ,  or  wood-oil,  and  is  ufed  to  rub  on 
timber  expofed  to  the  weather,  to  preferve  it  from  decay; 
and  it  is  alfo  boiled  with  the  dammar  to  pay  the  bottom  of 
Ihips  and  boats. 

Camphor  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  diapho¬ 
retics  and  antifeptics,  and  as  poffeffing  a  degree  of  ano¬ 
dyne  or  antifpafmodic  power.  It  is  a  medicine  of  a  fub- 
tile  and  penetrating  nature,  and  quickly  dift’ufes  itlelf 
through  the  whole  habit.  If  taken  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  it  produces  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  llomach,  though 
it  does  not  heat  the  body  fo  much  as  might  be  expected 
trom  its  tafte  :  on  the  contrary,  it  often  rather  occafions 
a  fenfe  of  coolnefs.  In  acute  difeafes  it  is  given  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains  or  more,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  nitre  or  other  anti-inflammatory  medicines 
of  the  faline  kind.  Hoffman  obferves  that  it  anfwers  beft 
on  the  approach  of  a  crifis,  or  in  the  decline  ;  and  that  it 
Ihould  be  ufed  with  caution  during  the  height  of  fever, 
where  the  heat  is  great  and  the  fkin  dry;  and  the  fame 
caution,  he  adds,  fliould  be  obferved  in  plethoric  habits, 
&c.  In  chronical  diforders  it  is  ufed  more  freely  ;  and 
fiometimes  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  opium.  It  is  con- 
jidered  as  a  corrector  of  the  irritating  powers  of  cantha- 
rides.  Camphor  alone  has  fometimes  been  known  to  cure 
that  peculiar  fpecies  of  fpafmodic  diforder  called  St.  Vi¬ 
tus’s  dance.  Camphor  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  dilfolved  ffate  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  as  an  external  embrocation  in  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  paralytic  numbnefs,  &c.  See.  It  is  alfo  made 
an  ingredient  in  many  other  preparations. 

4.  Laurus  culilaban,  the  clove-laurel,  or  coelit  lawan  : 
leaves  triple-nerved,  oppofite.  Loureiro  deferibes  his  L. 
caryophylius,  which  is  probably  this  fpecies,  as  a  middle- 
fized  tree,  with  brachiate  and  fomewhat  fpreading  boughs. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  with  three  termi¬ 
nating  nerves,  fmooth,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  dufky- 
'  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  petioled,  alternate,  and 
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oppofite.  Bark  and  root  dufky  red,  having  the  fnnell  and 
tafte  of  cloves,  whence  Loureiro’s  trivial  name.  Linnaeus 
recommends  the  fructification  to  be  examined,  on  account 
of  the  Angularity  of  a  Laurus  having  oppofite  leaves. 
But  it  appears  that  the  leaves  are  not  confrantly  oppofite, 
and  that  the  fructification  is  that  of  Laurus.  (The  L. 
aeftivalis  is  however  deferibed  in  the  Hort.  Kew.  as  having, 
oppofite  leaves.)  Native  of  the  Ball  Indies  and  Cochin- 
china. 

5.  Laurus  montana,  or  mountain  laurel :  leaves  tri¬ 
ple-nerved  ;  ovate-acuminate,  perennial  5  flowers  raceme, 
panicled.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Laurus  chloroxylon,  Jamaica  laurel,  or  green¬ 
wood  :  leaves  three-nerved,  ovate,  coriaceous ;  nerves 
reaching  the  tip.  This  tree  l'ifes  by  a  ftrong  branched 
trunk  to  a  very  confiderable  height ;  the  inward  bark  is 
of  a  light  blood  colour,  and  inclofes  a  ifrong  greenifh 
timber,  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  trivial  name  of 
Linnaeus,  taken  from  Browne’s  generic  appellation.  Leaves 
fmooth,  with  three  confiderable  arched  nerves,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  camphor-tree  in  fhape,  fize,  and  texture.  Fruit 
fcattered  up  and  down  upon  the  branches,  feldom  exceed¬ 
ing  a  hazel-nut  in  fize.  Wood  very  tough  and  hard/an- 
lwering  better  than  any  other  fort  for  the  cogs  in  the  rolls 
of  a  fugar-mill.  Generally  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  tim¬ 
ber-woods  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  ufed  on  all  occa¬ 
fions  where  Itrength  and  durability  are  required.  Browne 
calls  it  green-heart  or  cogwood-tree. 

7.  Laurus  glauca,  glaucous  laurel,  or  candle-tree : 
leaves  nerved,  lanceolate,  perennial  ;  branchlets  tuber- 
cled ;  flowers  folitary.  This  is  a  tree  with  fpreading 
branches,  rugged  with  raifed  dots,  but  without  any  pu- 
befcence  ;  alh-coloured.  The  exprefled  oil  of  the  nuts  is 
ufed  for  making  candles  in  Japan,  of  which  country  it  is 
a  native. 

8.  Laurus  pedunculata,  or  peduncled  laurel :  leaves 
nerved,  oblong,  entire  ;  flowers  folitary,  peduncled.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan. 

9.  Laurus  nobilis,  or  common  fweetbay  :  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  perennial,  veined,  fhining;  (fee  Botany- 
Plate  IV.  fig.  49.)  axils  of  the  veins  glandular  under¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  in  very  fhort  racemes.  The  laurus,  or  bay, 
has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  and  hence  is  called  nobilis 
by  Linnaeus.  With  us  it  appears  as  a  flirub,  but  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  it  becomes  a  tree  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height;  much  fubjeCt  however  in  general  to 
put  out  fuckers.  Leaves  evergreen,  of  a  firm  texture,  the 
largeft  from  an  inch  and  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth  in 
the  broad-leaved  variety,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
length,  entire,  on  fhort  petioles,  having  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  an  aromatic,  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  tafte.  Flowers 
dioecous,  or  male  and  female  on  different  trees,  in  ra¬ 
cemes  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 
Corollas  four-petalled  in  the  male  flowers,  with  from  eight 
to  twelve  ftamens.  Berry  fuperior,  ovate,  flefliy,  dark 
purple,  almoft  black.  .Receptacle  none,  except  a  fmall  tu¬ 
bercle  at  the  bottom,  whence  a  vafcular  band  rifes  on  each 
fide  the  whole  length  of  the  feed  ;  which  is  large,  ovate, 
flightly  mucronate  above.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  Afia.  Ray  obferved  it  not  uncommon 
in  woods  and  hedges  in  Italy.  Haller  fays  it  abounds  in 
all  the  orchards  about  Moutru,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
According  to  Scopoli,  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Iffria. 
Bellonius  remarked  it  on  mount  Ida,  and  very  large  trees 
on  mount  Athos.  St.  Pierre  obferves  that  fine  bay-trees 
are  no-where  more  common  than  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Peneus  in  Thefialy,  which’  might  well  give  occafion 
to  the  fable  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Daphne,  daughter  of 
that  river.  Pallas  fets  it  down  as  a  native  of  the  Cherfo- 
nefus  Taurica,  See.  It  is  wild  alfo  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  Crete,  and  many  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  England, 
it  was  cultivated  certainly  in  1562,  as  we  learn  from  Tur¬ 
ner  ;  probably  much  earlier. 

Miller  makes  three  forts  of  the  fweet  bay.  1.  The 
broad-leaved  bay  of  Alia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  almoft  too 
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fender  for  the  open  air  in  England ;  with  leaves  much 
broader  and  fmoother  than  thole  of  the  common  fort. 

2.  Common  bay,  feldom  hurt  with  us  except  in  very  fe- 
vere  winters.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  with 
plane  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  bay,  with  very  long  narrow  leaves,  not 
lb  thick  as  thofe  of  the  two  preceding,  and  of  a  light 
green  :  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  purpliih  bark,  and 
the  male  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  clulters  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nurferies  with  variegated  leaves;  and  other 
trifling  varieties  are  mentioned  in  the  old  authors. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  well-known  fpecies  have 
an  aromatic  aftringen't  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell :  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  much  lfronger  than  the  leaves  ;  both  are  account¬ 
ed  ftomachic,  carminative,  and  uterine  ;  in  which  inten¬ 
tions  the  leaves  are  infufed  and  drunk  as  a  tea,  and  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  berries  adminiftered  on  fugar,  or  dif- 
folved  by  means' of  mucilages  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  in  the 
dofe  of  afew  drops.  The  principal  ule  of  bay  leaves  and 
berries  however  in  the  prefent  practice  is  external ;  viz. 
for  fomentations,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  fome  confufion,  among  perfons  ignorant  of 
botany,  between  the  fweet  bay  and  what  we  now  com¬ 
monly  call  laurel,  (Prunus  laurocerafus,)  which  is  known 
only  to  more  modern  times  in  Europe.  What  we  now 
call  bay  was  formerly  called  laurel,  and  the  fruit  of  it 
only  named  bayes.  In  Greek  it  is  A cctpuri ;  in  German, 
lorbeerbaum  ;  in  Danifh,  laurbartra e;  in  Swedifh,  lagerbar- 
Jlrad ;  in  French,  laurier-,  in  Italian,  alloro\  inSpanilh,  lau¬ 
rel ;  in  Portuguefe,  loiro,  loirciro-,  in  Ruffian,  lawr,  or  lazuro 
woe  derezoo.  This  is  certainly  the  true  Lauras  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Daphne  of  the  Greeks,  deltined  to  furnifh  the 
Delphic  wreath,  to  grace  the  head  of  the  triumphant  hero, 
to  guard  the  gate  of  the  Caefars  and  the  pontifex  maximus, 
to  be  placed  on  the  houfes  of  the  lick,  and  to  be  worn  on 
the  head  of  the  prieftefs  of  Delphi,  who  alfo  chewed  the 
leaves,  and  threw  them  on  the  facred  fire. 

10.  Laurus  Indica,  royal  bay,  or  Indian  laurel :  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  perennial,  fomewhat  glaucous  under¬ 
neath,  the  edges  at  the  bafe  rolled  back  ;  racemes  elon¬ 
gated.  This  is  a  large  tree  with  afeending  branches. 
The  branches,  and  particularly  the  flioots,  are  tubercled 
with  fears  from  the  fallen  leaves  ;  they  are  alternate, 
curved  inwards,  wrinkled  and  fmooth.  Native  of  Ma¬ 
deira;  the  Canary  Iflands,  Virginia,  Japan,  Cochin-china. 
Mr.  Miller  fays  it  was  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands  to 
Portugal,  where  it  has  been  propagated  in  fo  great  plenty, 
as  to  appear  now  as  if  it  were  a  native  of  that  country. 
In  the  year  1620  it  was  raifed  in  the  Farnefian  garden 
from  berries  brought  from  India,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
a  baftard  fort  of  cinnamon.  Loureiro  obferves  that  the 
wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  heavy,  good  for  building, 
but  better  (till  for  furniture.  This  wood  is  called  vignia- 
tico  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  and  is  probably  what  is  im¬ 
ported  into  England  under  the  name  of  Madeira  mahogany . 
It  is  hardly  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  mahogany,  except 
that  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  brown. 

21.  Laurus  feetens,  Madeira  laurel,  or  til  :  leaves  veined, 
elliptic,  acute,  perennial ;  axils  of  the  veins  villofe  under¬ 
neath  ;  racemes  elongated,  compound,  panicle-form.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  iflands. 

12.  Laurus  perfea,  the  alligator  pear:  leaves  ovate,  co¬ 
riaceous,  tranfverfely  veined,  perennial ;  flowers  corymbed. 
The  alligator,  or  avocado,  pear  grows  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  or  more,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  has  a  trunk 
as  large  as  our  common  apple-tree;  the  bark  is  fmooth, 
and  of  an  a(h-colour;  the  branches  are  befet  with  pretty 
large,  oblong,  fmooth,  leaves,  like  thofe  of  laurel,  of  a 
deep-green  colour..  The  flowers  are  for  the  molt  part 
produced  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  of  one  of  our  biggeft  pears,  inclofing 
a  large  feed  with  two  lobes;  included  in  a  thin  flielL 
This  fruit  is  held  in  great  efteem  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the 
pulp  is  of  a  pretty  firm  confluence,  and  has  a  delicate 
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rich  flavour;  it  gains  upon  the  palate  of  mod  perfons, 
and  becomes  foon  agreeable  even  to  thofe  who  cannot  like 
it  at  firft  ;  but  it  is  fo  rich  and  mild,  that  molt  people 
eat  it  with  fome  fpice  or  pungent  fubftance  to  give  it  a 
poignancy  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  fome  make  ufe  of  wine, 
fome  of  fugar,  fome  of  lime-juice,  but  molt  of  pepper  and 
fait.  This  fruit  feems  equally  agreeable  to  the  horfe,  the 
cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  as  well  as  to  all  forts  of  birds; 
when  plentiful,  it  makes  a  great  part  of  the  delicacies  of 
the  negroes.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

13.  Laurus  Borbonia,  broad-leaved  Carolina  bay,  or  red 
bay  :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  veined  ;  fruits  oblong,  im- 
merfed  in  a  berried  receptacle.  In  fome  fituations  near 
the  fea  this  rifes  with  a  liraight  large  trunk  to  a  confider- 
able  height ;  but  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
of  an  humbler  ftature.  The  leaves  are  much  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  common  bay,  and  are  a  little  woolly  on  their 
under  fide;  their  edges  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  the  veins  run 
tranfverfely  from  the  midrib  to  the  lides.  The  male  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; 
the  female  flowers  in  loofe  bunches  on  pretty  long  red 
peduncles.  Berries  blue  in  red  cups  ;  growing  two  and 
fometimes  three  together.  Thefe  trees  are  not  common 
in  Virginia,  except  in  fome  places  near  the  fea.  In  Caro¬ 
lina  they  are  every-where  feen,  particularly  in  low  fwampy 
land.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  of  excellent  ufe  tor 
cabinets,  &c.  Some  of  the  beft  refembles  watered  fatin, 
and  is  very  beautiful.  Plunder,  regarding  it  as  a  genus 
diftindt  from  Laurus,  gave  it  the  name  of  Borbonia ,  from 
Gatton  Bourbon,  ton  of  Henry  IV.  and  uncle  of  Louis  XIV. 

14.  Laurus  exaltata,  or  upright  bay  :  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  veined,  coriaceous,  perennial,  flat;  racemes'  up¬ 
right,  compound  ;  calyx  cup-ftiaped,  permanent.  15. 
Laurus  triandra,  or  triple-flowered  bay  :  leaves  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  perennial,  flat ;  flowers  three-ftamened  ;  fruit  co¬ 
vered  by  the  calyx.  16.  Laurus  coriacea,  or  leathery  bay : 
leaves  ovate-acuminate,  flat,  veined,  finning,  coriaceous  ; 
racemes  upright,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  17;  Laurus 
leucoxylon,  loblolly  whitewood,  or  white  fweetwood  : 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  flat,  perennial ;  racemes  lhorter 
than  the  leaves  ;  calyxes  incraflated,  waited  ;  berries  black, 
as  big  as  cherries.  18.  Laurus  membranacea,  or  mem¬ 
branous  bay  :  leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  veined,  convex, 
coriaceous-membranaceous ;  branches  and  racemes  up¬ 
right,  lhorter  than  the  leaf.  19.  Laurus  patens,  or  fpread- 
ing  bay  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  membranaceous,  ra¬ 
cemes  upright,  diffufed,  longer  than  the  leaves.  20. 
Laurus  pendula,  or  hanging  bay :  leaves  oblong,  veined, 
membranaceous,  perennial ;  racemes  loofe  ;  fruits  pendu¬ 
lous  ;  calyxes  deciduous;  berries  an  inch  long.  21. 
Laurus  floribunda,  or  flowering  bay:  leaves  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  flat,  membranaceous;  flowers  raceme-panicled,  loofe, 
terminating.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  Jamaica- 

22.  Laurus  lucida,  or  finning  bay  :  leaves  oblong,  fer¬ 
rate;  branchlets  in  threes;  flowers  axillary,  lolitary,  fub- 
feflile.  23.  Laurus  umbellata,  or  umbelled  bay  :  leaves 
ovate,  ferrate;  branchlets  umbelled ;  flowers  in  racemes. 
Natives  of  Japan. 

24.  Laurus  seftivalis,  or  willow-leaved  bay :  leaves 
veined,  oblong,  acuminate,  annual ;  wrinkled  underneath  ; 
branches  fuper-axillary.  This  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate, 
like  the  common  bay-tree,  but  more  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  of  a  brighter  and  more  lhining  green.  By  Marty n 
(from  the  Hort.  Kew.)  the  leaves  are  deferibed  as  oppo¬ 
site.  Flowers  white,  fix-petalled,  at  the  top  of  the 
branches,  followed  by  green  berries  inclofed  in  reddifli 
cups,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  fafiafras.  Petioles  red,  an 
inch  long.  This  appears  to  be  the  Cornus  foliis  falicis. 
laureae  acuminatis,  frudtu  faflafras,  of  Catelby  ;  and  is  re- 
prefented  on  the  annexed  Plate.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  fwampy  lands. 

25.  Laurus  benzoin,  the  common  benjamin-tree  :  leaves 
nervelefs,  ovate,  (harp  at  botli  ends,  entire,  annual.  This' 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing  into 
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many  branches.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  but 
with  many  tranfverfe  veins  on  their  under  fide.  Flowers 
of  a  white  herbaceous  colour,  with  fix  ftamina  in  each. 
Native  of  Virginia;  whence  it  was  fent  by  Banifter to 
Compton  bilhop  of  London,  and  cultivated  in  his  garden 
at  Fulham  in  1688,  by  Mr.  George  London.  This  tree 
has  been  confounded  with  the  true  benzoin-tree,  for  which 
fee  Styrax  benzoin. 

26.  Laurus  fa  ha  fra  s,  the  fiiffafras-tree :  leaves  entire, 
and  three-lobed  ;  (fee  Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  99.)  The 
faffafras-tree  is  commonly  rather  a  Ihrub,  leldom  riling 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  fometiir.es  however 
grows  into  a  large  tree.  The. leaves  are  of  different  (liapes 
and  lizes ;  fome  oval  and  entire,  about  four  inches  long 
and  three  broad  ;  others  are  deeply  divided  into  three 
lobes ;  thefe  are  fix  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth 
from  the  extremity  of  the  two  outfide  lobes;  they  are 
placed  alternately  on  pretty  long  footftalks,  and  are  of  a 
lucid  green  ;  they  fall  off  early  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
the  fpring,  i'oon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the 
flowers  appear  juft  below  them,  on  ftender  peduncles,  each 
-fuftaining  three  or  four  final),  yellow,  or  greenifh- white, 
flowers,  which  have  live  oval  concave  petals,  and  eight 
ftamina  in  the  male  flowers,  which  are  upon  different 
plants  from  the  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  ova!  berry,  which,  when  ripe,  is  blue. 
Ehret,  in  the  year  1735,  obferved  the  male  flowers  in  the 
•nurfer.y  of  Mr.  Chriftopher  Gray  at  Fulham  to  have  ufu- 
ally  nine  ftamens,  with  glands  between  them  uncertain  in 
their  number.  Thefe  flowers  had  a  Ample  ftyle,  a  ftigma 
variously  constructed,  and  no  germ.  He  alfo  examined 
■the  female  flowers  in  Mr.  James  Gordon’s  nurfery  at  Mile- 
end,  and  found  the  petals  fmaller,  fix  ftamens,  with  an 
uncertain  number  of  glands,  from  three  or  four  to  nine, 
Iryle  Ample,  crowned  with  its  ftigma,  and  a  germ.  From 
this  defeription  it  appears  that  the  two  forts  of  flowers 
fnould  have  been  called  imperfect  hermaphrodites,  rather 
than  male  and  female. 

Catefby  deferibes  the  faffafras  as  a  fmall  tree,  the  trunk 
ufually  not  a  foot  thick.  The  leaves  divided  into  three 
lobes  by  very  deep  incifures.  In  March,  bunches  of 
fmall  five-petalled  flowers  come  forth,  Succeeded  by  ber¬ 
ries,  in  fize  and  Shape  not  unlike  tliofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
hanging  on  red  footftalks,  with  a  red  calyx,  refembling 
that  of  an  acorn  ;  they  are  at  firft  green,  and,  when  ripe, 
blue.  This  tree  is  deferibed  at  full  length  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Nova  Acfa  Nat.  Cur.  by  Trew,  who  lias  there 
■given  an  ample  account  of  its  natural  hiftory.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  male  flowers  have  eight  or  nine  ftamens, 
and  fometiines  as  many  as  thirteen,  and  fix  glands  ;  two 
to  each  inner  filament ;  the  female  or  rather  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  only  four  ftamens  without  any  glands.  Na¬ 
tive  of  almoft  all  America,  commonly  in  a  fandy  foil,  ne¬ 
ver  in  fwamps.  It  was  alfo  obferved  by  Loureiro  in  the 
north  of  Cochin-china  near  Tonquin.  It  has  withftood 
the  cold  of  feveral  winters  at  Mr.  Collinfon’s  at  Peckham, 
Mr.  Bacon’s  at  Hoxton,  Mr.  Gray’s  at  Fulham,  Mr. 
■Gordon’s  at  Mile-end,  &c.  &c.  and  was  cultivated  before 
1633,  by  Mr.  Wiimot,  at  Bow. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  light  and  fpongy 
texture,  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifl)  aromatic 
tafte,  and,  with  the  bark,  is  much  ufed  in  the  materia 
medica.  It  gives  out  its  virtues  both  to  fpirit  and  water, 
but  moft  readily  to  the  former.  Saffafras  is  ufed  as  a  mild 
corroborant,  diaphoretic,  and  fweetener,  in  fcorbutic,  ve¬ 
nereal,  cachetic,  and  catarrhal,  diforders.  Infufions  made 
in  water  from  the  cortical  or  woody  part  rafped  or  fhaved, 
are  commonly  drunk  as  a  tea  ;  and  this,  in  fome  confti- 
tutions,  from  its  fragrance,  is  laid  to  affebt  the  head  at 
flrft;  which  inconvenience  ceafes  on  continuing  its  life  a 
little  time.  It  is  made  an  ingredient  in  feveral  diet-drinks, 
.both  empyrical  and  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  regular  pra&ice. 
A  decoction  of  faffafras  with  fugar  was  fold  in  coffee- 
Jncufes  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  under  the  name  of 
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bochct.  There  has  been  a  fliop  in  Fleet-ftreet  for  the  fale 
of  it  under  the  name  of  faloop,  for  feventy  years  paft. 
The  bark  has  been  fubftituted  in  America  for  fpice.  It 
is  faid  that  bedfteads  made  of  the  wood  will  never  be  in- 
fefted  with  bugs.  Loureiro  remarks,  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
per  for  making  cabinets  in  hot  climates,  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  becaufethe  fmell  repels  infects.  Willdenow  how¬ 
ever  doubts  whether  the  Cochin-cliinefe  faffafras  be  the 
fame  with  the  American. 

27.  Laurus  involucrata,  or  invclucred  bay:  leaves  obo- 
vate,  umbels  involucred.  Native  of  Tranquebar  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Koenig.  It  is  the  narra 
of  the  Telingas,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  : 
Trunk  erect ;  bark  brown  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches ; 
on  the  fmall,  light-aflh  coloured  and  fmooth;  leaves  lcat- 
tered,  petioled,  broad-lanced,  attenuated  into  a  long  flen- 
der  waved  point,  three-nerved,  (nerves  united  above  the 
bafe,  as  in  cinnamomum,  and  vanifli  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,)  entire,  fmooth,  above  fliining,  below 
whitifh,  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  one  to  one  and  a 
half  broad.  When  they  firft  appear,  they  are  covered  with 
a  moft  beautiful  foft  fatin-like  yellowiflx  filver  down.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  tops  of  mountains  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del,  where  it  grows  to  a  fmall  tree  of  about  twenty-four  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  branches  included;  flowers  during 
the  cold  leafon  :  berries  ripe  in  April.  This  tree  ha* 
much  the  appearance  of  L.  camphora  ;  every  part  of  it  fijiells 
ftrongly  of  camphor,  the  roots  and  berries  exceedingly  fo, 
and  are  very  acrid.  It  does  appear  to  yield  any  fort  of 
gum  or  refln  ;  nor  do  the  natives  make  any  other  ufe  of 
it,  than  occasionally  for  fire-wood  ;  except  that  the  frefh 
bark  well  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  pepper,  is  by  the  hill- 
people  employed  to  cure  wounds. 

28.  Laurus  myrrha,  or  myrrh-laurel  :  leaves  three- 
nerved,  ovate:  with  a  long  point;  flowers  heaped,  feflile, 
axillary.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  five  feet  high,  very  much 
branched,  with  an  unarmed  twifted  trunk.  Flowers 
white.  The  root  is  warm,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  anti- 
putredinous,  and  anthelmintic.  A  red  oil  exprefl'ed  from 
the  berries  ;  and,  having  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  plant, 
is  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  itch,  wounds,  puftules,  and 
putrid  ulcers,  againft  worms  and  infedfts  that  attack  the 
human  body.  Loureiro  fufpeiffs  that  this  may  be  the 
plant  which  affords  the  true  myrrh.  Native  of  Cochin- 
china.  Li/bon  Tranf. 

29.  Laurus  polyadelpha,  or  polyadelphous  laurel :  leaves 
obfeurely  three-nerved,  lanceolate;  flowers  axillary,  po¬ 
lyadelphous.  30.  Laurus  curvifolia,  or  curve-leaved  lau¬ 
rel  :  leaves  obfeurely  three-nerved,  oblong,  curved  in¬ 
wards  ;  racemes  fmall,  fubterminating.  Thefe  are  largs 
trees  with  fpreading  branches;  native  of  Cochin-china  in 
mountain- woods  ;  and  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  Oco- 
tea  guianenjis  of  Aublet,  and  the  Poroftema  of  Schre- 
ber. 

31.  Laurus  cubeba,  or  white  laurel  :  leaves  nervelefs, 
veinlefs,  lanceolate;  flowers  heaped,  peduncled.  This  is 
a  middle-fized  and  very  branching  tree;  native  of  Cochin- 
china,  and  probably  alfo  of  China.  The  berries  are  cor¬ 
roborant,  cephalic,  ftomachic,  and  carminative ;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  them  is  of  fervice  in  the  vertigo,  hyfterics,  pally, 
&c.  the  bark  has  the  fame  qualities,  but  in  an  inferior- 
degree.  The  natives  ufe  the  frefli  berries  as  a  fauce  for 
fi Hi  ;  the  fmell  is  fragrant,  the  tafte  aromatic  and  warm  ; 
they  have  the  fize,  colour,  and  form,  of  black  pepper;  and, 
being  faftened  to  a  long  flender  peduncle,  are  not  unaptly 
called  piper  caudatum,  or  tailed  pepper.  The  fruit  having 
the  form,  fize,  and  quality,  of  the  cubeb,  Loureiro  fup- 
pofes  this  to  be, the  tree  which  produces  it :  but  the  cu¬ 
beb  is  reprefented  as  a  climbing  plant,  and  the  younger 
Linnaeus  decides  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  pepper. 

32.  Laurus  pilofa,  or  hairy  laurel:  leaves  nervelefs,  ob¬ 
long,  hairy  ;  racemes  wide,  terminating.  This  is  a  large 
tree  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  fcattered,  petioled,  five  inches  long.  Flowers  po¬ 
lygamous,  greenifh  yeliow.  Native  of  mountain-woods 
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In  Cochin-china.  The  wood  is  yellow,  durable,  and  fit 
for  building  or  turning. 

Loureiro  remarks,  that,  in  all  the  fpecies  of  Laurus 
which  he  found  in  India,  he  obferved  always  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers,  berries  and  not  drupes,  and  the  leaves  peren¬ 
nial;  but  the  latter  circumftance  is  common  to  almoft  all 
trees  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Cinnamon  and  cadi  a  are  not 
fo  tender  as  mod  perfons  imagine;  and  the  tender  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  brought  to  England  has  generally  de- 
ftroyed  them.  Great  heat  is  certainly  prejudicial  to  them ; 
when  the  plants  therefore  have  taken  new  root  in  the 
pots  or  tubs,  they  fhould  in  fummer  be  placed  in  a  glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  have  plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather; 
and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  llove  moderately 
warm.  The  camphor-tree  in  Europe  is  propagated  by 
layers,  which  are  generally  two  years,  and  fometimes 
longer,  before  they  take  root,  fo  that  the  plants  are  very 
fcarce ;  and,  as  all  thofe  vve  have  leen  flower  are  male  trees, 
there  can  be  no  hopes  of  procuring  feeds  from  them  here; 
but,  if  the  berries  of  this,  and  alio  of  the  cinnamon-tree, 
were  procured  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  planted 
in  tubs  of  earth,  as  is  direfted  for  the  faflafras-tree,  there 
may  be  a  number  of  thefe  plants  procured  in  England  ; 
and,  if  they  were  fent  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America, 
they  might  be  there  cultivated,  fo  as  to  become  a  public 
advantage;  efpecially  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  will  grow 
as  well  in  fome  of  our  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  it 
does  in  the  native  places  of  its  growth,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  trees  might  be  had  in  plenty  ;  for  they  propagate  eafily 
by  the  berries,  as  the  French  experienced  in  their  Ame¬ 
rican  Iflands.  The  Portuguefe  brought  fome  of  the  cin¬ 
namon-trees  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  planted  them  in 
the  Ifland  of  Princes,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they 
now  abound,  having  fpread  over  a  great  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  camphor-tree  does  not  require  any  artificial  heat  in 
winter ;  fo  that,  if  it  be  placed  in  a  warm  dry  green-houfe, 
it  will  thrive  very  well.  During  the  winter  feafon  it  mud 
be  fparingly  watered  ;  and  in  the  fummer  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  warm  fituation,  where  it  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  winds,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  fun  :  but  during  this  feafon  it  muft  be  frequently 
refreflied  with  water.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  L.  benzoin. 

The  bay-tree,  properly  fo  called,  may  be  propagated  by 
layers;  and  the  common  fort  is  generally  propagated  by 
fuckers.  Thofe  plants,  however,  never  keep  to  one  ftem, 
but  generally  fend  out  a  great  number  of  fuckers  from 
their  roots,  and  form  a  thicket,  but  do  not  advance  in 
height  ;  therefore  the  belt  way  to  have  good  plants,  is  to 
raife  them  from  the  berries,  when  they  can  be  procured  ; 
for  the  plants  which  come  from  feeds  always  grow  larger 
than  the  others,  and  do  not  put  out  fuckers  from  their 
roots,  fo  may  be  trained  up  with  regular  items.  The  belt 
way  is  to  fow  the  berries  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  much 
fooner  than  if  they  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  and  they 
will  have  a  longer  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter. 
But  the  plants  muft  not  be  forced  with  heat;  therefore 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  the  beginning 
of  June,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn  ;  then  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame,  that  the  plants  may  be  protected 
from  hard  froft;  but  in  mild  weather  they  may  enjoy  the 
free  air  ;  for,  while  the  plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  in 
danger  of  fuffering  in  hard  froft,  even  the  common  fort 
of  bay.  The  fpring  following,  thofe  forts  which  will  not 
live  in  the  open  air  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  fepa- 
rate  pots  ;  but  the  common  fort  may  be  planted  in  nur- 
fery-beds  fix  inches  afunder  each  way,  where  they  may 
grow  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to'  plant 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  The  other  forts  mull 
be  conftantly  kept  in  pots,  and  fhould  every  year  be  new 
potted";  and,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  muft  have 
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larger  pots.  As  thefe  plants  require  fhelter  in  winter,  a 
few  of  each  fort  will  be  enough  for  a  large  green-houfe. 
The  common  bay  will  make  a  variety  in  all  ever-green 
plantations;  and,  as  it  will  grow  under  the  (hade  of  other 
trees,  where  they  are  not  too  clofe,  it  is  very  proper  to 
plant  in  the  borders  of  woods,  where  it  will  have  a  good 
effeft  in  winter.  Mr.  Evelyn  makes  mention  of  bay  trees 
thirty  feet  high,  and  almoft  two  feet  in  diameter  in  the 
trunk.  In  the  laft  century  abundance  of  thefe  trees  were 
raifed  and  kept  in  tubs,  with  curious  round  heads,  and 
brought  over  here  from  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  a  warm 
dry  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  the  bay  however  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  ;  but,  to  fecure  its  fine 
verdure,  it  fhould  be  planted  in  fituations  defended  from 
north  and  north-eaft  winds,  from  which  it  fometimes  fuf- 
fers  in  fevere  winters  ;  generally  however  recovering  m 
fummer.  The  bay  fhould  never  have  a  branch  taken  from 
it  but  in  the  fpring.  As  a  plant  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
yielding  a  moft  refrefhing  and  falubrious  fin  ell  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  it  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged;  and 
to  perfons  of  clafiical  tafte  it  can  never  fail  to  furnifh  many 
pleafing  ideas,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  various  fine 
paflages  and  allufions  of  the  ancient  poets.  The  berries 
are  ripe  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
when  they  ought  to  be  gathered,  and  preferved  in  dry  fand 
till  the  beginning  of  March.  Then,  or  as  foon  as  the 
weather  becomes  favourable,  on  a  fhady  border  of  rich 
loofe  undunged  foil,  made  fine  and  v/ell  protefled,  drop 
the  berries  in  rows  fifteen  inches  afunder,  and  four  inches 
in  the  row,  fifting  over  them  fine  rich  mould  an  inch 
thick.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  plants  to  heave  up 
the  earth,  refrefh  them  frequently  but  moderately  with 
water,  in  the  mornings  when  cold,  in  the  evenings  when 
mild  weather,  and  continue  to  do  foall  the  fummer-months. 
Let  them  remain  two  years,  watering  the  fecond  fummer. 
Such  as  are  intended  to  be  increafed  by  layers,  may  be 
laid  down  in  March  or  Augufl;  the  latter  is  the  bed  fea¬ 
fon,  and  by  the  fecond  fpring  will  make  good  plants. 
The  bay  will  alfo  grow  by  cuttings,  but  in  the  open 
ground  flowly  ;  in  the  beginning  of  April  therefore  pre¬ 
pare  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  and  cover  it 
eight  inches  deep  with  rich  loofe  frefli  earth.  Plant  the 
cuttings  five  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine  afunder;  rub¬ 
bing  off  their  leaves  ;  water  them  gently  every  evening 
while  the  bed  continues  warm,  and  cover  the  glafles  with 
mats  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  cuttings 
have  {hot,  let  them  receive  all  mild  gentle  ftiowers,  and 
the  evening  dews.  The  beginning  of  Auguft  the  glafles 
may  be  taken  off,  and  replaced  when  the  weather  begins 
to  be  frofty  ;  keeping  them  open  every  mild  day.  The 
beginning  of  April,  following,  or  as  foon  as  the  weather 
becomes  temperate,  remove  both  glafles  and  frames  ;  con¬ 
tinue  frequent  and  plentiful  waterings  during  the  fum¬ 
mer-months  as  the  weather  may  require  ;  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  April  the  plants  will  be  ltrong,  well  rooted,  and  fit 
for  removal.  The  plants  raifed  in  any  of  thefe  ways  may 
now  be  removed  to  the  nurfery  ;  when,  having  cut  away 
their  fuperfluous  roots  and  branches,  attentively  encou¬ 
raging  the  leading  {hoot,  plant  them  in  a  v.ell-ftieltered 
quarter  of  light  mould,  in  rows  three  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  Dig  the  ground 
autumn  and  fpring;  keep  it  clean,  loofe,  and  mellow,  ia 
fummer,  and  prune  the  plants  annually  in  April.  Lee 
them  continue  three,  but  not  more  than  four,  years,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  alligator-pear  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  obtained  as  frefli  as  poflible  from  the  countries  of  its 
growth  ;  if  they  are  brought  over  in  land,  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  grow  than  when  dry.  Set  them  in  pots 
filled  with  rich  light  earth;  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners’  bark,  which  fliould  be  kept  pretty  warm ;  wa¬ 
ter  them  frequently,  but  moderately,  when  the  earth  ap¬ 
pears  dry.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up; 
treat  them  very  tenderly,  by  keeping  up  the  bed  to  a  due 
temperature  of  heat;  and,  when  the  weather  proves  warm, 
4  L  admit 
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admit  the  frefli  air  by  railing  the  glades  a  little.  When 
they  are  about  four  inches  high,  tranfplant  them  carefully  ; 
and,  where  there  are Jeveral  plants  in  one  pot,  part  them, 
preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root  of  each,  and  put 
them  into  feparate  linall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
which  plunge  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  (hading 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  frefli 
air  should  be  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  Towards  Michaelmas  the  plants 
in uft  be  removed  into  the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the 
bark-bed,  where  during  the  winter-feafon  they  fhould  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  warmth,  and  mull:  be  gently  watered 
twice  a-week.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  drifted 
into  pots  a  fize  larger,  and  the  bark-bed  fhould  be  then 
renewed  with  frefh  tan,  which  will  fet  the  plants  in  a 
growing  date  early,  whereby  they  will  make  great  pro- 
grefs  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  plants  mult  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Itove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country  at  any  feafon,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  drould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to 
them. 

The  faflafras-tree  is  commonly  propagated  by  the  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  brought  from  America ;  but  thefe  berries 
generally  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year,  and  fometimes 
two  or  three  years,  before  they  grow,  when  they  are  fown 
in  the  fpring ;  therefore  the  l’urell:  method  of  obtaining 
the  plants  will  be,  to  get  the  berries  put  into  a  tub  of 
earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  fent  over  in  the  earth ; 
and,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  to  fow  the  berries  on  a  bed  of 
light  ground,  putting  them  two  inches  in  the  earth  ;  and, 
if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  the  bed  mud:  be  frequent¬ 
ly  watered,  and  diaded  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  with  this  management  many  of 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  fil'd:  feafon  ;  but,  as  a  great 
many  of  the  berries  will  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next 
fpring,  fo  the  bed  fhould  not  be  didurbed,  but  wait  un¬ 
til  the  feafon  after,  to  fee  what  will  come  up.  The  firft 
winter  after  the  plants  come  up,  they  diould  be  protefted 
from  the  froft,  efpecially  in  the  autumn  ;  for  the  fird:  early 
froft  at  that  feafon  is  apt  to  pinch  the  Ihoots  of  thefe 
plants,  which,  when  young,  are  tender  and  full  of  fap,  fo 
will  do  them  more  injury  than  the  fevere  frod:  of  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  for,  when  the  extreme  part  of  the  (hoots  are  killed, 
it  greatly  affefts  the  whole  plant.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  a  year  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  ftand  one  or  two  years  to 
get  ftrength,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  There  have  been 
fome  of  thefe  plants  propagated  by  layers,  but  thefe  are 
commonly  two,  and  fometimes  three,  years  before  they  put 
out  roots  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  they  rarely  take  root  at  all  ;  fo  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  one  in  three  of  thefe  layers  fucceeds;  which  ren¬ 
ders  thefe  plants  fcarce  in  England. 

Willow-leaved  bay  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
when  they  can  be  procured,  and  by  layers,  which  put  out 
roots  pretty  freely.  The  benjamin-tree  alfo,  as  it  is  falfe- 
ly  called,  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  berries.  They 
generally  lie  long  in  the  ground,  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are 
brought  over  in  earth,  they  often  fail.  But  this  may 
likewife  be  increafed  by  layers,  which  put  out  roots  freely, 
when  the  young  (hoots  are  made  choice  of.  See  Canella, 
Kiggelaria, Magnolia,  Medeola,  Myrica,  Ruscus, 
Viburnum,  Uvularia,  and  Winterania. 

LAURUSTFNUS,  f.  An  evergreen  (hrub,  which  flowers 
about  Michaelmas,  and  holds  its  flowers  through  the  win¬ 
ter. — The  dufky  bay,  and  laurujlinus  bright.  Anonymous. 

LAUR'WIG.  See  Larvigen,  p.  249. 

LAUS,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  formed  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Lucania. 
Strabo. 

LAUS  KAU'RENS,  a  peninfula  of  Finmark,  in  the 
Frozen  Sea.  Lat.  70.  45.  N.  Ion.  30.  24,  E. 

LAUS  KRAUT,  in  botany.  See  Delphinium  ftaphi- 
fagria,  vol.  v.  p.  683. 
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LAUS  POMPE'IA,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a  c©o 
lony  lent  thither  by  Pompey. 

LAUSAN'NE,  a  city  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  about  two  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is 
the  largeft  town  in  the  country  of  Vaud,  and  is  pretty 
well  built,  on  a  very  uneven  tract  of  land,  formed  bv  three 
fmall  hills.  Pierre  Viret  introduced  the  reformation  in 
the  year  1536,  which  extended  through  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  of  Vaud,  after  a  deputation  held  at  Laufaime  the  fame 
year.  This  place  is  doubtlefs  indebted  for  its  fame  and 
aggrandifement  to  the  transfer  of  the  bilhop’s  fee  from 
Avenches,  which  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth 
century.  It  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  the  council 
held  there  in  1448,  in  which  Felix  V.  refigned  the  ponti¬ 
ficate,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  church.  The  diocefe 
ot  the  bifttop  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  can¬ 
tons  of  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Friburg,  the  country  of  Vaud, 
the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  Bienne  and  its  territory, 
and  the  country  of  Erguel,and  extended  alrnoft  to  Franche 
Comte.  At  the  reformation,  it  was  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  canton  of  Friburg  and  a  part  of  that  of  Soleure. 
An  academy  was  eftabliftied  here  in  1537,  and  a  college 
in  1540.  The  bailiwick  of  Laufanne  is  one  of  the  moft 
exteniive  of  the  canton.  The  bailiff  has  fucceeded  to  the 
bifhop  :  he  refides  in  his  chateau,  and  has  jurifdi&ion  over 
the  fame  places  that  the  bifhop  had.  The  air  is  very  pure 
and  healthy  ;  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  water.  In  a 
word,  every  neceffary  of  life  is  here  found  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  It  w'as  a  favourite  refidence  of  Gibbon  the 
liiftorian,  who  here  finifhed  his  great  work  on  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  June  27,  1787.  Laufanne 
is  forty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berne.  Lat.  46.  3s,  N, 
Ion.  6.  28.  E. 

LAUS'NITZ,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Auftria,  and  runs 
into  the  Muldaw  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bechin,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

LAUSSEIGNA'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ;  five  miles  north-weft  of 
Nerac,  and  five  weft  of  Agen. 

LAUS'SIG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipfic, 
fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leipfic.  Lat.  51.  7.  N.  Ion. 
12.  36.  E. 

LAUSS'NITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meiffen  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Drefden. 

LAU'SUS,  a  fon  of  Numitor,  and  brother  of  Ilia.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amulius,  who  ufurped  his 
father’s  throne.  Ovid. — A  fon  of  Mezentius,  king  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  ZEneasin  the  war  which  his  father 
and  Turnus  made  againft  the  Trojans.  Virgil. 

LAUS'ZA,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  forty-four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Miedniki. 

LAUT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg :  feven  miles 
weft  of  Kiflingen. 

LAUT.  See  Pulo  Laut. 

LAUTAKA'RI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  35.  N.  Ion.  24.  34.  E. 

LAU'TENBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  territory 
of  Culm;  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Culm,  and  fixty  fouth- 
weft  of  Heillberg. 

LAU'TENHAL,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  Hartz 
Foreft:  eight  miles  weft  of  Goflar. 

LAU'TER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Neckar,  near  Wendlingen. 

LAU'TER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  near  Marchthal. 

LAU'TER,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  near  Staffelftein. 

LAU'TER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Itfch  near  Coburg. 

LAU'TER,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  near  Lauterburg. 

LAU'TER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg:  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Meinungen. 

LAU'TERACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Vils  near  Schmid. 

LAU'TERBACH, 
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H AU'TERBACH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  :  feven  miles  fouth-ead  of  Falkenau,  and  fixty-five 
wed  of  Prague.  Lat.  50.  2.  N.  Ion.  12.45.E. 

LAU'TERBACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Katzbach  near  Schonau  in  the  principality  of  Jauer. 

LAU'TERBACH,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs 
into  the  Enz  two  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Wiidbad. 

LAU'TERBACH,  a  town  of  Upper  Helfe  :  thirteen 
miles  north- well  of  Fulda,  and  thirty-three  eall  of  Wetz- 
lar. 

LAU'TERBACH,  a  town  of  Saxony  five  miles  north- 
well  of  Zwickau. 

LAU'TERBERG,  a  town  of  Wellphalia,  in  the  Hartz 
Forell,near  which  are  mines  and  forges  of  copperand  iron  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Goflar. 

LAUTERBRUNN',  a  valley  of  Swilferland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Berne,  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  piblurefque  and  romantic  fcencry ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  catarafil,  magnificent  glaciers,  rocks  of  calcareous 
Hone  and  granite,  and  mines  cf  iron  and  lead  5  it  takes  its 
name  from  a  village  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Interlacken. 

LAU'TERBURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Lauter.  On  the  1 6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1793,  the  Aullrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
near  this  town,  with  the  lofsof  1500  men.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Aullrians  in  October  1793.  It  is  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  Landau,  ten  eall  of  Weilfembourg,  and  twenty-nine 
north-north-eall  of  Stralburg.  Lat.  49.  N.  Ion.  8.  14.  E. 

LAU'TERECK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Same,  fituated  on  the  Gian  :  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  forty-fix  fouth  of  Coblentz. 
Lat.  49.  39.  N.  Ion.  7.  35.  E. 

LAU'TERHOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  thirteen  miles 
fouth -well  of  Atnberg,  and  twelve  fouth-well  of  Sulz- 
bach. 

LAU'TERN,  or  Kaiser’s  Lautern.  See  Kaisers¬ 
lautern,  vol.  xi.  p.  586. 

LAU'TERN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Er- 
liieland  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Heillberg. 

LAU'TERSHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Altmuhl :  thirteen  miles 
north-north-eall  of  Dinckelfliuhl,  and  eight  well  of  Anf¬ 
pach. 

LAU'TERSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeberg  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Freyberg, 
and  thirty-two  fouth-well  of  Drefden. 

LAU'TRACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Bregentz  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Bregentz. 

LAU'TREC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn  :  twelve  miles  north-north-welt  of  Cadres,  and 
fifteen  fouth  of  Gaiilac. 

LAU'TTE,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  Oberland  :  fixteen 
miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Marienwerder. 

LAVUN'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eall  of  Oleron,  and 
nineteen  fouth  of  Pau. 

LAU'WERS  (Conrad  and  Nicholas),  brothers  and  en¬ 
gravers,  born  at  Leufe,  in  Hainault,  in  1613  and  1620, 
but  edabliflied  tliemfelves  and  publilhed  their  engravings 
at  Antwerp.  Their  fortunes  and  their  merits  were  nearly 
equal.  Both  emulated  the  merits  of  the  fchool  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  and,  as  Strutt  thinks,  ltudied  under  Paul  Pontius, 
whofe  dyle  of  engraving  they  for  the  rnoft  part  imitated, 
working  with  the  graver  alone.  Neither  was,  however, 
by  any  means  equal  to  that  great  mader,  either  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  forms,  powers  of  delineation,  or  excellency  of 
handling.  The  time  of  their  death  is  not  known. 

LAUZER'TE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  didricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot :  feventeen 
miles  north-wed  of  Montauban,  and  feventeen  fouth-wed 
of  Cahors.  Lat.  44.  15.  N.  Ion.  1.13.E. 

LAU'ZES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
I.ot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Ca- 
horn.  The  place  contains  444,  and  the  canton  7139,  in¬ 
habitants. 
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LAUZE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps:  ten  miles  wed  of  Barcelonette. 

LAUZUN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diltridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne:  four¬ 
teen  miles  north -eall  of  Marmande,  and  fourteen  north- 
weft  of  Mondanquin.  Lat.  44  38.  N.  Ion.  o.  32.  E. 

LAW,/,  [laje,  lagea,  or  lah.  Sax.  /awe,  Belg.  loi,  Fr. 
legge,  Ital .  ley,  Span,  and  Port,  laugh,  Erfe ;  lex,  from  ligo, 
to  bind,  Lat.]  A  rule  of  action. — That  which  doth  afiign 
unto  each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the 
force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and 
mealureof  working:  the  fame  we  term  a  law.  Hooker. 
Unhappy  man !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children’s  caufe.  Dryden. 

A  degree,  edidl,  datute,  or  cudom,  publicly  edablilhed  a* 
a  rule  of  judice. — Our  nation  would  not  give  laws  to  the 
Iriih,  therefore  now  the  Irifh  gave  laws  to  them.  Davies. 
Ordain  them  laws,  part  fuch  as  appertain 
To  civil  judice,  part  religious  rites.  Milton. 

A  decree  authoritatively  annexing  rewards  or  punifii- 
ments  to  certain  adlions. — So  many  laws  argue  lb  many 
fins.  Milton. — Judicial  procefs. — Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow 
famous  for  taking  the  law  of  every  body:  there  is  notone 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  fued  at  a  quar- 
ter-feflions.  Addi/bn's  Spoliator. 

He  hath  refided  law. 

And  therefore  law  fliall  fcorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  feverity  of  public  power.  Suakefpeare. 

A  didindt  edidl  or  rule.  —  One  law  is  fplit  into  two.  Ba¬ 
ker  on  Learning. — Conformity  to  law  3  any  thing  lawful: 

In  a  rebellion, 

When  what’s  not  meet,  but  what  mud  be,  was  law, 

Then  were  they  chofen.  Shakefpea re's  Coriolanus. 

The  rules  or  axioms  of  fcience  :  as,  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
— An  edablilhed  and  condant  mode  or  procefs  ;  a  fixed 
correfpondence  of  caufe  and  effedt  :  as,  the  laws  of  mag- 
netifm. — Natural  agents  have  their  law.  Hooker. 

I  dy’d,  whild  in  the  womb  he  dny’d, 

Attending  Nature’s  law.  Shakefpcare's  Cymbeline. 

The  Mofaical  inditution  :  didinguidied  from  the  gofpcl: 

Law  can  difcover  fin,  but  not  remove, 

Save  by  thefe  lhadowy  expiations.  Milton. 

The  books  in  which  the  Jewilh  religion  is  delivered  :  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  prophets. — Whatfoever  ye  would  that 
men  diould  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  fo  to  them  :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  Matth.  vii.  12. — A  particu¬ 
lar  form  or  mode  of  trying  and  judging:  as,  law  martial, 
law  mercantile,  the  ecclefialtical  law  whereby  we  are  go¬ 
verned.  Jurifprudence ;  the  lludy  of  law. 

Thus  then  Law,  in  its  primary  and  mod  comprehen- 
five  lenl’e,  dignifies  a  rule  of  adlion  ;  it  is  applied  indif- 
criminately  to  all  kinds  of  adlion,  whether  animate  or  in¬ 
animate,  rational  or  irrational  ;  and  it  is  that  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  prefcribed  by  fome- luperior,  and  which  the 
inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Thus,  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe,  and 
created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  imprelfed  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can  never  depart, 
and  without  which  it  would  ceafe  to  be.  When  he  put 
that  matter  into  motion,  he  edablilhed  certain  laws  of 
motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies  mud  conform.  And, 
to  defcend  from  the  greatell  operations  to  the  fmalled, 
when  a  workman  forms  a  clock,  or  other  piece  of  mecha- 
nifm,  he  eltablifhes  at  his  own  pleafure  certain  arbitrary 
laws  for  its  direction  5  as,  that  the  hand  lhall  defcribe  a 
given  1’pace  in  a  given  time  ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the 
w'ork  conforms,  fo  long  it  continues  in  perfedtion,  and 
anfwers  the  end  of  its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  inaclive  matter  to  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  life,  we  fnall  find  them  dill  governed 
by  laws  3  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally  fixed  and 
3  invariable.. 
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invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  plants,  from  the  feed 
to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed  again  ;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  animal  nutrition,  digeftion,  fecretion,  and  all  other 
branches  of  vital  economy  ;  are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the 
•will  of  the  creature  itfelf,  but  are  performed  in  a  wondrous 
involuntary  manner,  and  guided  by  unerring  rules  laid 
down  by  the  great  Creator. 

This  then  is  the  general  fignification  of  law,  a  rule  of 
ACTION  DICTATED  BY  SOME  SUPERIOR  BEING:  and,  ill 
thole  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  think  nor 
to  wili,  fuch  laws  mult  be  invariably  obeyed,  fo  long  as 
the  creature  itfelf  fublifts  ;  for  its  exigence  depends  on 
that  obedience.  But  law,  in  its  more  confined  fenfe, 
and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  bufinel's  to  confider  it, 
denotes  the  rule,  not  of  adtion  in  general,  but  of  human 
action  or  conaufl:  that  is,  the  precepts  by  which  man, 
the  nobielt  of  all  fublunary  beings,  a  creature  endowed 
with  both  reafon  and  free  will,  is  commanded  to  make 
ufe  of  thole  faculties  in  the  general  regulation  of  his  beha¬ 
viour.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  only  fenfe  in  which  the 
word  Law  can  be  flridlly  ufed  ;  for,  in  all  cafes  where  it 
is  not  applied  to  human  conduft,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a  metaphor;  and  in  every  fuch  inftance  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  term  may  be  found.  When  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  operations  of  the  Deity,  or  Creator,  it  comprehends 
ideas  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  included  in  its 
fignification  when  it  is  applied  to  man  or  his  other  crea¬ 
tures.  The  volitions  of  the  Almighty  are  his  laws ;  he 
had  only  to  will,  yuvsaQco  xca  sywro  ;  but,  when  we 
apply  the  word  law  to  motion,  matter,  or  the  works  of 
nature  or  of  art,  we  (hall  find  in  every  cafe,  that,  with 
equal  or  greater  propriety  and  perlpicuity,  we  might  have 
uled  the  words  quality,  property,  or  peculiarity  ;  as  for  in¬ 
ftance,  that  it  is  the  properly  or  quality  of  all  matter  to  move 
in  a  Itraight  line  or  to  gravitate,  as  it  is  to  be  folid  or  ex¬ 
tended;  and,  when  we  fay  that  it  is  the  law  of  a  feries, 
that  fuch  term  is  the  fquare  or  fquare-root  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  term,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  fuch  is  its 
property,  or  peculiarity.  The  word  law,  in  this  fenfe,  is 
therefore  ufed  in  thofe  cafes  only  which  are  fandtioned  by 
ufage ;  for  it  would  be  thought  a  harfh  exprelfion  to  fay 
that  it  is  the  law,  that  fnow  fhould  be  white,  or  that  fire 
Ihould  burn  ;  and,  when  law  is  applied  to  any  other  ob- 
jedt  than  man,  it  ceafes  to  contain  two  of  its  effential  in¬ 
gredients,  viz.  difobcditnce  and  punijhment. 

Of  LAW  in  GENERAL. 

Man,  confidered  as  a  creature,  mult  neceffarily  be  fub- 
jedt  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a  depen¬ 
dent  being.  A  being,  independent  of  any  other,  had  no 
rule  to  purfue  but  fuch  as  he  prefcribes  to  himfelf;  but  a 
flare  of  dependence  will  inevitably  oblige  the  inferior  to 
take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  depends  as  the  rule  of 
his  conduct;  not  indeed  in  every  particular,  but  in  all 
thofe  points  wherein  his  dependence  conlills.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  therefore  has  more  or  lefs  extent  and  effect,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fuperiority  of  the  one  and  the  dependence 
of  the  other  is  greater  or  lefs,  abfolute  or  limited.  And 
conlequently,  as  man  depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker 
for  every  thing,  it  is  necelfary  that  he  fhould  in  all  points 
conform  to  his  Maker’s  will. 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature. 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it  with 
a  principle  of  mobility,  eftablifhed  certain  rules  for  the 
perpetual  diredtion  of  that  motion  ;  fo,  when  he  created 
man,  and  endued  him  with  free  will  to  conduct  himfelf 
in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain  immutable  laws 
of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free  will  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  regulated  and  rellrained,  and  gave  him  alfo  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafon  to  dificover  the  purport  of  thofe  laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  he  was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  prefcribed 
whatever  laws  lie  pleafed  to  iiis  creature  man,  however  un- 
j u ft  or  fevere.  But.  as  he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  infinite  wif- 
dom,  he  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were  founded 


in  thofe  relations  of  jufiice,  that  exifled  in  the  nature  of 
things  antecedent  to  any  pofitive  precept.  Thefe  are  the 
eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil,  to  which  the 
Creator  himfelf  in  all  his  difpenfations  conforms  ;  and 
which  he  has  enabled  human  reafon  to  difcover,  fo  far  as 
they  are  necelfary  for  the  condudt  of  human  adtions.  Such, 
among  others,  are  thefe  principles  :  That  we  fhould  live 
honourably,  fhould  hurt  nobody,  and  fhould  render  to  every  one 
his  due-,  to  which  three  general  precepts  Juftinian  has  re¬ 
duced  the  whole  dodtrine  of  law. 

But,  if  the  difcovery  of  thele  firfi:  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of  right 
reafon,  and  could  not  otherwile  be  obtained  than  by  a 
chain  of  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  mankind  would  have 
wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  have  relted 
content  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  its  infepara- 
ble  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator  is  a  being,  not 
only  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  alfo  of  infinite 
goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  to  contrive  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we  fhould  want  no  other 
prompter  to  inquire  afterand  purfue  the  rule  of  right,  but 
oniy  our  own  felf-love,  that  univerfal  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion.  For  he  has  fo  intimately  connedted,  fo  infeparably 
interwoven,  the  laws  of  internal  juftice  with  the  liappinefs 
of  each  individual,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but 
by  obfervingthe  former;  and,  if  the  former  be  punctually 
obeyed,  it  cannot  but  induce  the  latter.  In  confequence 
of  which  mutual  connexion  of  juftice  and  human  felicity, 
he  has  not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a  multitude 
of  abftradled  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things,  as  fome  have  vainly  furmif- 
ed  ;  but  has  gracioufly  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience  to 
this  one  paternal  precept,  “  that  man  fhould  purfue  his 
own  happinefs.”  This  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call 
ethics,  or  natural  law.  For  the  feveral  articles  into 
which  it  is  branched  in  our  fyftems  amount  to  no  more 
than  demonftrating,  that  this  or  that  adtion  tends  to  man’s 
real  happinefs,  and  therefore  very  juftly  concluding,  that 
the  performance  of  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  or  that  adtion  is  deftrudtive 
of  man’s  real  happinefs,  and  therefore  that  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  forbids  it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
dictated  by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  obliga¬ 
tion  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  times  :  no  human  laws  are  of  any  va¬ 
lidity,  if  contrary  to  this  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  valid 
derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or 
immediately,  from  this  original. 

But,  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigencies 
of  each  individual,  it  is  ftill  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to 
reafon  :  whofe  office  it  is  to  difcover,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  what  the  law  of  nature  directs  in  every  circum- 
ftanceof  life,  by  confidering  what  method  will  tend  the  molt ' 
effectually  to  our  own  fubltantial  happinefs.  And,  if  our 
reafon  were  always,  as  in  our  firft  anceftor  before  his  tranf- 
greffion,  clear  and  perfedt,  unruffled  by  paffion,  unclouded 
by  prejudice,  unimpaired  by  difeafe  or  intemperance,  the 
talk  would  be  plealant  and  eafy ;  we  fhould  need  no  other 
guide  but  this.  But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary 
in  his  own  experience;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his 
underftanding  full  ot  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  inter- 
pofition  of  Divine  Providence  ;  which,  in  compaffion  to 
the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  and  the  blindnefs,  of  human 
reafon,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  fun  dry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  difcover  and  enforce  its  laws  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  diredt  revelation.  The  dodtrines  thus  delivered, 
we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law,  and  they  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe  precepts, 
when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparifon  to  be  really  a 
part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as  they  tend  in  all  their 
confequences  to  man’s  felicity.  But  we  are  not  from 
thence  to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  truths 
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was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its  prefent  comipted  ftate; 
fince  we  find,  that,  until  they  were  revealed,  they  were 
hid  from  the  vviidom  of  ages.  As  then  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of  the  fame  original  with  thofe 
of  the  law  of  nature,  fo  their  intrinfic  obligation  is  of 
equal  ftrength  and  perpetuity.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
vealed  law  is  of  infinitely  more  authenticity  than  that  mo¬ 
ral  fyflem  which  is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  deno¬ 
minated  the  natural  law,  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature, 
exprefsly  declared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf ;  the  other  is 
only  what,  by  the  affiftance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  latter  as 
we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal  authori¬ 
ty  j  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any  competi¬ 
tion  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ;  that  is  to  fit)', 
no  human  laws  fhould  be  fuffered  to  contradict  thefe. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indifferent  points, 
in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  the  natural  leave  a  man 
&t  his  own  liberty;  but  which  are  found  necelfary,  for  the 
benefit  of  fociety,  to  be  reftrained  within  certain  limits. 
And  herein  it  is  that  human  laws  have  their  greateft  force 
end  efficacy  ;  for,  with  regard  to  fuch  points  as  are  not 
indifferent,  human  laws  are  only  declaratory  of,  and  aft 
in  fubordination  to,  the  former.  To  inltance  in  the  cafe 
of  murder;  this  is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  divine, 
and  demonftrably  by  the  natural,  law ;  and  from  thefe 
prohibitions  arifes  the  true  unlawfulnefs  of  this  crime. 
Thofe  human  laws  that  annex  a  punifhment  to  it,  do  not 
at  all  increafe  its  moral  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  frefh  obli¬ 
gation  in  foro  confcientia  to  a b (fain  from  its  perpetration. 
Nay,  if  any  human  law  lhould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  com¬ 
mit  it,  we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  orelfe 
we  mutt  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But, 
with  regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
and  are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior 
laws;  fuch,  for  infiance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries  ;  here  the  inferior  legifiature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  aftion  unlaw¬ 
ful  which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  unconriefted 
with  other  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occalion  for 
any  other  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God. 
Neither  could  any  other  law  poftibly  exift  ;  for  a  law  al¬ 
ways  fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make  it ;  and  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without  any  other  fupe¬ 
rior  but  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our  being.  But  man 
was  formed  for  fociety  ;  and,  as  is  demonitrated  by  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeft,  is  neither  capable  of  living  alone, 
nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to  do  it. 

As  it  is  impoftible,  however,  for  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind  to  be  united  in  one  great  fociety,  they  mull  neceffa- 
rily  divide  into  many ;  and  form  feparate  dates,  common; 
wealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercourfe.  Hence  arifes  a 
third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mutual  intercourfe, 
called  the  law  of  nations  ;  which,  as  none  of  thefe 
dates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority  in  the  other,  cannot 
be  diftated  by  either;  but  depends  entirely  upon  the 
rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 
leagues,  and  agreements,  between  thefe  feveral  communi¬ 
ties  ;  in  the  conftruftion  alfo  of  which  compafts  we  have 
no  other  rule  to  refort  to  but  the  law  of  nature;  being 
the  only  one  to  which  both  communities  are  equally  fub¬ 
jeft  ;  and  therefore  the  civil  law  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
quod  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  confituit ,  vocatur  jus 
gentium. 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  the 
revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceeds  that  of  the 
.municipal  or  civil  law  ;  that  is,  the  rule  by  which 
particular  diltrifts,  communities,  or  nations,  are  govern¬ 
ed  ;  being  thus  defined  by  Juftinian  ;  Jus  civile  ef  quod 
quifque  Jibi  populus  confituit.  We  call  it  municipal  law,  in 
compliance  with  common  fpeech  ;  for  though,  itriftly, 
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that  exprefilon  denotes  the  particular  cuftoms  of  one  (In¬ 
gle  municipium,  or  free  town,  yet  it  may  with  fufficient 
propriety  be  applied  to  any  one  ftate  or  nation  which  is 
governed  by  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms. 

Municipal  law,  thus  underllood,  is  properly  defined 
to  be  a  rule  of  civil  conduEl  preferred  by  the  fupremc  power  in 
a  fate ,  commanding  what  is  right ,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong.  According  to  Demolthenes,  “the  origin  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  laws  is  to  afeertain  what  is  juft,  honourable,  and 
expedient  ;  and,  when  that  is  difeovered,  it  is  proclaimed 
as  a  general  ordinance,  equal  and  impartial  to  all.  This,” 
he  adds,  “is  the  origin  of  law,  which,  for  various  reafons, 
all  are  under  an  obligation  to  obey,  but  efpecialiy  becaufe 
all  law  is  the  invention  and  gift  of  reafon,  the  refolution 
of  wife  men,  the  correftion  of  every  offence,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  compact  of  the  ftate  :  to  live  in  conformity  to  which 
is  the  duty  of  every  individual  in  fociety.”  Orat.  1.  cont. 
Ar'tfog. 

1.  Law,  confidered  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  tranfient  fudden 
order  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per- 
fon  ;  but  fomething  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal. 
Therefore  a  particular  aft  of  the  legifiature  to  confifcate 
the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  treafon, 
does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law;  for  the 
operation  of  this  aft  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only,  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  community  in  general  ;  it  is  rather  a 
fcntence  than  a  law.  But  an  aft  to  declare  that  the  crime 
of  which  Titius  is  accufed  (hall  be  deemed  high  treafon  ; 
this  has  permanency,  uniformity,  and  univerfality,  and 
therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It  is  alfo  called  a  rule ,  to  dif- 
tinguifti  it  from  advice  or  counfel,  which  we  are  at  liberty 
to  follow  or  not,  as  we  fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the 
reafonablenefs  or  unreafonablenefs  of  the  thing  advifed; 
whereas  our  obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our 
approbation,  but  upon  the  maker's  will.  Counfel  is  only- 
matter  of  perfuafion,  law  is  matter  of  injunction;  coun¬ 
fel  aftsonly  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling  alfo. 

It  is  alfo  called  a  rule ,  to  difiinguifti  it  from  a  compact 
or  agreement ;  for  a  compact  is  a  promiie  proceeding  from 
us,  law  i3  a  command  directed  to  us.  The  language  of  a 
compact  is,  “I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this;”  that  o(  a  law 
is,  “Thou  (halt,  or  (halt  not,  do  it.”  It  is  true  there  is 
an  obligation  which  a  compact  carries  with  it,  equal  in 
point  of  confcience  to  that  of  a  law';  but  then  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  obligation  is  different.  In  compacts,  we  our- 
felves  determine  and  promife  what  (hall  be  done,  before 
we  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws,  we  are  obliged  to  aft 
without  ourfelves  determining  or  promifing  any  thing  at 
all.  Upon  thefe  accounts  law  is  defined  to  be  “a  rule.” 

I,  Municipal  law  is  alfo  “a  rule  of  civil  conduct."  This 
diftinguifiies  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or  revealed  ; 
the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  conduct ;  and 
the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  but  alfo  of 
faith.  Thefe  regard  man  as  a  creature  ;  and  point  out 
his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  neighbour,  confi¬ 
dered  in  the  light  of  an  individual.  But  municipal  or  ci¬ 
vil  law  regards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen,  and  bound  to  other 
duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than  thofe  of  mere  nature 
and  religion;  duties,  which  he  has  engaged  in  by  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  common  union  ;  and  which  amount 
to  no  more,  than  that  he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to 
the  fubfiftence  and  peace  of  the  fociety. 

3.  It  is  likewife  “a  rule  preferibed."  Becaufe  a  bare  re¬ 
folution,  confined  in  the  bread  of  the  legillator,  without 
manifefting  itfelf  by  fome  external  iign,  can  never  be  pro¬ 
perly  a  law.  It  is  requifite  that  this  refolution  be  noti¬ 
fied  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  notification  is  to  be  made,  is  matter  of  very- 
great  indifference.  It  may  be  notified  by  univerfal  tradi¬ 
tion  and  long  practice,  which  fuppofes  a  previous  publi¬ 
cation,  and  is  the  cafe  ot  the  common  law  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  notified  viva  voce,  by  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpofe;  as  is  done  with  regard  to 
proclamations,  and  fuch  afts  of  parliament  as  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches  and  other  affera- 
4  M  blies. 
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blies.  It  may,  laftly,  be  notified  by  writing,  printing,  or 
the  like  ;  which  is  the  general  courfe  taken  with  all  our 
aPls  of  parliament.  Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  ufe  of,  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  molt 
public  and  perfpicuous  manner;  not  like  Caligula,  who, 
according  to  Dio  Call 'us,  wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  fmall 
character,  and  hung- them  up  upon  high  pillars,  the  more 
effectual iy  to  enfnare  the  people.  There  is  ftill  a  more 
unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making  of 
laws  ex  pojl  failo-,  when,  after  an  action  (indifferent  in  it- 
'  fell)  is  committed,  the  legislature  then  for  the  lint  time  de¬ 
clares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  infiifts  a  puniftiment 
upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it.  And  there  is  an 
extraordinary  inftance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  of  an 
tK-pojl-faclo  law,  made  for  the  purpefe  of  punifhing  a  cook 
who  had  been  convidcd  of  throwing  poifon  into  broth  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter’s  family;  namely,  the 
ftat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  by  which  the  delinquent  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  boiled  to  death.  Under  fuch  laws,  ex  pojl 
failo,  after  the  offence  is  committed,  it  is  impofiible  that 
the  party  could  forefee,  that  an  aPtion,  innocent  when  it 
was  done,  fhould  be  afterwards  converted  to  guilt  by  a 
fubfequent  law  ;  he  had  therefore  no  caufe  to  abftain  from 
it;  and  all  punitTiment  for  not  abstaining  muit  of  confe- 
quence  be  cruel  and  unjuft.  All  laws  fliould  be  therefore 
made  to  commence  in  future ,  and  be  notified  before  their 
commencement;  which  is  implied  in  the  term  “  pre¬ 
feribed. ”  But,  when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufual  manner  no¬ 
tified  or  preferibed,  it  is  then  the  fubjePUs  bufinefs  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  therewith ;  for,  if  ignorante  of 
what  he  might  know  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate  ex- 
cufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effePf,  but  might  always 
be  eluded  with  impunity. 

4.  Municipal  law  is  “a  rule  of  civil  conduct  preferibed 
by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Jlate."  For  legiflature,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  is  the  greateft  apt  of  luperiority  that  can 
be  exercifed  by  one  being  over  another.  Wherefore  it  is 
requifite  to  the  very  effence  of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by 
the  fupreme  power.  Sovereignty  and  legiflature  are  in¬ 
deed  convertible  terms ;  one  cannot  fubfiil  without  the 
other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  ns  into  a  fliort  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government ;  and 
the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fovereignty 
of  a  ftate,  wherever  that  fovereignty  be  lodged,  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws. 

The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are 
the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  can  be¬ 
lieve,  with  fome  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever  Was  a 
time  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fociety  ;  and  that, 
from  the  impulfe  of  reafon,  and  through  a  fenfe  of  their 
wants  and  weakneffes,  individuals  met  together  in  a  large 
plain,  entered  into  an  original  contrail?,  and  chofe  the  tailed 
man  prefent  to  be  their  governor.  This  notion,  of  an  ac- 
tually-exifting  unconnected  ftate  of  nature,  is  tob  wild 
to  be  ferioufly  admitted  ;  and,  befides,  it  is  plainly  contra- 
diptory  to  the  revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of 
mankind,  and  their  prefervation  2000  years  afterwards; 
both  which  were  effePted  by  the  means  of  Angle  families. 
Thefe  formed  the  fir  It  fociety  among  themfelves,  which 
every  day  extended  its  limits  ;  arid,  when  it  grew  too 
large  to  fubflft  with  convenience  in  that  paftoral  ftate 
■wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived,  it  neceflarily 
fubdivided  itfelf,  by  various  migrations,  into  more.  Af¬ 
terwards,  as  agriculture  increafed,  which  employs  and 
can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  cf  hands,  migrations 
became  lels  frequent  ;.and  various  tribes,,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  feparated,  re- united  again  ;  fometimes  by  compulsion 
and  conqueft,  fometimes  by  accident,  and  fometimes  per¬ 
haps  by  compaPh  But,  though  fociety  had  not  its  formal 
beginning  from  any  convention  of  individuals,  aPfuated 
by  their  wants  and  their  fears ;  yet  it  is  the  lenl'e  of  their 
weaknefs  and  imperfeption  that  keeps  mankind  together, 
that  denWnft rates  the  necefiity  of  this  union,  and  that 
therefore  is  the  folid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as 


the  cement,  of  fociety.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  original  contrail  of  fociety;  which,  though  perhaps  in 
no  inftance  it  has  ever  been  formally  expreifed  at  the  firft 
inftitution  of  a  ftate,  yet  in  nature  and  reafon  muft  always 
be  underftood  and  implied  in  the  very  act  of  affociatinp* 
together;  namely,  that  the  whole  fliould  protect  all  its 
parts,  and  that  every  part  fliould  pay  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  community 
fliould  guard  the  rights  of  each  individual  member,  and 
that,  in  return  for  this  protePcion,  each  individual  fliould 
fubmitto  the  laws  of  the  community;  without  which  fub- 
miffion  of  all,  it  was  impofiible  that  protePlion  could  be 
certainly  extended  to  any. 

For,  when  civil  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  re- 
fults  cf  courfe,  as  necefiary  to  preferve  and  to  keep  that 
fociety  in  order.  Unlefs  fome  fuperior  be  conftituted, 
whofe  commands  and  decifions  all  the  members  are  bound 
to  obey,  they  would  ftill  remain  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their  feveral 
rights,  and  redrefs  their  feveral  wrongs.  But,  as  all  the 
members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it  may  be  afked. 
In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  government  to  be  in¬ 
truded  ?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  is  eafy  ;  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has  occafioned  one  half 
of  thofe  mifehiefs  which  are  apt  to  proceed  from  mifgui- 
ded  political  zeal.  In  general,  all  mankind  will  agree,  that 
government  fhould  be  repofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom 
thofe  qualities  are  moil  likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  him  w'ho  is  emphati¬ 
cally  ftyled  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  three  grand  requifites, 
namely,  of  wifdom,  ofgoodnefs,  and  of  power  j  wifeiom, 
to  difeern  the  real  intereft  of  the  community  ;  goodnefs, 
to  endeavour  always  to  purfue  that  real  intereft  ;  and 
ftrength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  intention 
into  aPlion.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations  of  fove¬ 
reignty  ;  and  thefe  are  the  requifites  that  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  well-conftituted  frame  of  government. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  we  now  fee  in 
the  world  at  firft  aPIually  began,  is  matter  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  has  occafioned  infinite  difputes.  But,  how¬ 
ever  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever  they  fubfift,  there 
is  and  muft  be  in  all  of  them  a  fupreme,  irrefiflible,  ab- 
folute,  uncontrolled,  authority,  in  which  the  jura  fummi 
imperii ,  or  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  refide.  And  this  au¬ 
thority  is  placed  in  thofe  hands,  wherein  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  fuch  refpePiive  ftates,  ei¬ 
ther  exprefsly  given  or  collePted  from  their  tacit  approba¬ 
tion)  the  qualities  requifite  for  fupremacy,  wifdom,  good¬ 
nefs,  and  power,  are  the  molt  likely  to  be  found. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  more 
than  three  regular  forms  of  government  :  1.  When  the 
fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  affetnbly  con¬ 
fiding  of  all  the  members  of  a  community,  which  is  called 
a  democracy,  a.  When  it  is  lodged  in  a  council  compofed 
of  felePt  members,  and  then  it  is  ftyled  an  arijlocracy.  3. 
When  it  is  intruded  in  the  hands  of  a  Angle  perfon,  and 
then  it  takes  the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  fpecies 
of  government,  they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  re¬ 
ducible  to,  thefe  three. 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  meant 
the  making  of  laws;  for,  wherever  that  power  refides,  all 
others  muft  conform  to  and  be  direPted  by  it,  whatever 
appearance  the  outward  form  and  adminiftration  of  the 
government  rnay  put  on.  For  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that  form  and  adminiftration 
by  a  new  edict  or  rule,  and  to  put  the  execution  cf  the 
laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleafes ;  and  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  ftate  muft  obey  the  legiflative  power  in  the 
execution  of  their  feveral  funptions,  or  elfe  the  conftitu- 
tiou  is  at  an  end.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  laws  refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or 
goodnefs  of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  af- 
femblies  are  frequently  foolifn  in  their  contrivance,  and 
weak  in  their  execution  ;  but  generally  mean  to  do  the 
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thing  that  is  right  and  jufl,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by  the  general  confent 
patriotifm,  or  public  fpirit.  In  arifocracks  there  is  more  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety  ;  and  Inch  a  change, 
wifdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  govern-  however  effefted,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Locke  (who  per- 
ment ;  being  compofed,  or  intended  to  be  compofed,  of  haps  carries  his  theory  too  far),  “at  once  an  entire  difTo- 
the  molt  experienced  citizens;  but  there  is  lefs  honefty  lution  of  the  bands  of  government;  and  the  people  are 
than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs  ftrength  than  in  a  monarchy,  thereby  reduced  to  a  date  of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  con- 
A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  molt  powerful  of  any,  all  the  llitute  to  themfelves  a  new  legiflative  power.” 
linews  of  government  being  knit  and  united  together  in  Having  thus  curforily  conlidered  the  three  ufual  fpecies 
the  hand  of  the  nrince  ;  but  then  there  is  imminent  dan-  of  government,  and  our  own  Angular  conftitution  felefted 


ger  of  his  employing  that  ftrength  to  improvident  and 
oppreflive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of  them 
their  feveral  perfeftions  and  imperfeftions.  Democracies 
are  ufually  the  bed  calculated  to  direft  the  end  of  a  law  ; 
ariftocracies,  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end  lliall 
be  obtained  ;  and  monarchies,  to  carry  thofe  means  into 
execution.  And  the  ancients,  as  was  obferved,  had  in 
general  no  idea  of  any  other  permanent  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  but  thefe  three:  for,  though  Cicero  declares  himfelf 
of  opinion,  ejfe  optime  conffitutam  rempublicam,  qiue  ex  tribus 
gcneribus  Hits,  regali,  optima,  et  populari,  fit  modice  confufa  ; 
yet  Tacitus  treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government, 
formed  out  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages 
of  each,  as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effefted, 
could  never  be  lading  or  fee ure.  But,  happily  for  us  of 
this  ifland,  the  Britilh  conftitution  has  long  remained, 
and  we  truft  will  long  continue,  a  (landing  exception  to 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  For,  as  with  us  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a  Angle  perfon,  they 
have  all  the  advantages  of  ftrength  and  difpatch  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  moft  abfolute  monarchy;  and,  as  the  legil- 
lature  of  the  kingdom  is  intruded  to  three  diftinft  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king;  fe- 
condiy,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an  arif- 
tocratical  alfembly  of  perfons  felefted  for  their  piety,  their 
birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  property  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely  c  ho  fin  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  among  themfelves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  as  this  aggregate  body,  aftuated  by  different 
fprings  and  attentive  to  different  intereffs,  compofes  the 
Britifh  parliament,  and  has  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  every 
thing,  no  innovation  can  be  attempted  by  either  of  the 
three  branches,  but  will  be  withftood  by  one  of  the  other 
two,  each  branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power  fuf- 
ficient  to  repel  any  new  meafure  which  it  (hall  think  in¬ 
expedient  or  dangerous.  Here  then  is  lodged  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  and  lodged  as  benefi¬ 
cially  as  is  pofiible  for  fociety.  For  in  no  other  fhape 
could  we  be  fo  certain  of  finding  the  three  great  qualities 
of  government  fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fu¬ 
preme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches 
Separately,  we  muft  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of 
either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy;  and 
fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  good 
polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it  were  lodged 
in  any  two  of  the  branches,  for  inftance,  in  the  king  and 
houfe  of  lords,  our  laws  might  be  providently  made  and 
well  executed,  but  they  might  not  always  have  the  good 
of  the  people  in  view  ;  if  lodged  in  the  king  and  com¬ 
mons,  we  fliould  want  that  circumfpeftion  and  mediatory 
caution,  which  the  wifdom  of  the  peers  is  to  afford  ;  if 
the  fupreme  rights  of  legiflature  were  lodged  in  the  two 
houfes  only,  and  the  king  had  no  negative  upon  their 
proceedings,  they  might  be  tempted  to  encroach  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  or  perhaps  to  abolifh  the  kingly  cilice, 
and  thereby  weaken,  if  not  totally  deftroy,  the  lj,re«gth 
of  the  executive  power.  But  the  conllitutional  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  com¬ 
pounded,  that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  de- 
ftroying  the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of 
the  legiflature  and  the  reft.  For,  if  ever  it  fliould  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fnould 
be  loft,  or  that  it  fliould  become  fubfervient  to  the  views 
of  either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of 
our  conftitution.  Tlie  legiflature  would  be  changed  from 


and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  proceed  to  obferve, 
that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  cor.ftitutes  the  fupreme 
authority,  fo,  wherever  the  fupreme  authority  in  any  ftate 
refides,  it  is  the  right  of  that  authority  to  make  laws  ;  that 
is,  in  the  words  of  our  definition,  to  preferibe  the  rule  of  civil 
aElion.  And  this  may  be  discovered  from  the  very  end  and 
inftitution  of  civil  dates.  For  a  ftate  is  a  collective  body, 
compofed  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their 
fafety  and  convenience,  and  intending  to  aft  together  as 
one  man.  If  it  is  therefore  to  aft  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  aft  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  political 
communities  are  made  up, of  many  natural  perfons,  each 
of  whom  lias  his  particular  will  and  inclination,  thefe  fe¬ 
veral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  lading  harmony,  fo 
as  to  conffitute  and  produce  that  one  uniform  will  of  the 
whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no  otherwife  produced  than 
by  a  political  union ;  by  the  confent  of  all  perfons  to  fub- 
mit  their  own  private  wills  to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of 
one  or  more  aflemblies  of  men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  is  intruded;  and  this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  af- 
femblage  of  men,  is  in  different  dates,  according  to  their 
different  constitutions,  underftood  to  be  law. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power  to  make 
laws  ;  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewifc.  For,  fince  the 
refpeftive  members  are  bound  to  conform  themfelves  to 
the  will  of  the  ftate,  it  is  expedient  that  they  receive  di- 
reftions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of  that  its  will.  But 
it  is  impoflible,  in  fo  great  a  multitude,  to  give  injunctions 
to  every  particular  man,  relative  to  each  particular  aftion  ; 
therefore  the  ftate  eftablithes  general  rules,  for  the  perpe¬ 
tual  information  and  direftion  of  all  perfons  in  all  points, 
whether  of  pofitive  or  negative  duty  ;  and  this,  in  order 
that  every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another’s;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative  duties 
are  required  at  his  hands;  what  is  to  be  efteemed  honed, 
diflioneft,  or  indifferent ;  what  degree  every  man  retains 
of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  given  up  as  the 
price  of  the  benefits  of  fociety ;  and  after  what  manner 
each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  thofe 
rights  which  the  ftate  afligns  him,  in  order  to  promote 
and  fecure  the  public  tranquillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  former 
branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  truft)  fufficiemly  evident; 
that  Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduEl,  prejeribed  by  the 
fupreme  power  in  a  fate.  We  proceed  now  to  the  latter 
branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule  fo  preferibed,  commanding 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all 
neceftary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be  efta- 
bliflied  and  afeertained  by  law.  And,  when  this  is  once 
done,  it  will  follow'  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewife  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduit,  to 
enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  reflrain  or  red  refs  thefe  wrongs. 
It  remains  therefore  only  to  confider,  in  what  manner  the 
law  is  faid  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong; 
and  the  methods  which  it  makes  to  command  the  one  and 
prohibit  the  other.  For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be 
faid  to  confift  of  feveral  parts  :  i.  Declaratory  ;  whereby 
the  rights  to  be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efehewed,., 
are  cleiyly  defined  and  laid  down.  2.  Directory ;  where¬ 
by  the  fubjeft  is  intruded  and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe 
rights, and  to  abftain  from  the  commiffion  of  thofe  wrongs. 
3.  Remedial  ;  whereby  a  method  is  .pointed  out  to  reco¬ 
ver  a  man’s  private  rights,  or  redrefs  his  private  wrongs  3 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  ufually  termed  the  Junc¬ 
tion 
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tion  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law  ;  whereby  it  is  Signi¬ 
fied  what  evil  or  penalty  Shall  be  incurred  by  fuch  as 
rommit  any  public  wrongs,  and  tranfgrefs  or  neglect 
their  duty. 

i.  With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  declaratory  part 
of  the  municipal  law;  this  depends  not  fo  much  upon  the 
law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  wifdom  and 
w  ill  of  the  legiflature.  This  doctrine,  which  before  was 
(lightly  touched,  deferves  a  more  particular  explication. 
Thofe  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature  have  efcabliShed, 
and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights,  fuch  as  are  life  and 
liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tually  invefted  in  every  man  than  they  are  ;  neither  do 
they  receive  any  additional  Strength  when  declared  by  the 
municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  contrary,  no 
human  legiflature  has  power  to  abridge  or  deftroy  them, 
■uniefs  the  owner  (hail  himfelf  commit  fome aft  that  amounts 
to  a  forfeiture.  Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties  (fuch 
as,  for  inftance,  the  worfliip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of 
children,  and  the  like)  receive  any  Stronger  fanftion  from 
being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  that 
are  forbidden  by  the  fuperior  laws,  and  therefore  Styled 
tna(a  in  fe,  fuch  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  ;  which  con- 
traff  no  additional  turpitude  from  being  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  by  the  inferior  legislature.  For  that  legislature  in  all 
thefe  cafes  afts  only,  as  was  before  obferved,  in  fubordi- 
r.ation  to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  tranfafting  and  publishing 
his  precepts.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all, 
with  regard  to  actions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinsically 
right  or  wrong.  But,  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves 
indifferent,  the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become 
either  right  or  wrong,  juft  or  unjulf,  duties  or  mifdemea- 
nors,  according  as  the  municipal  legislator  fees  proper,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  more  effectu¬ 
ally  carrying  on  the  purpofesof  civil  life.  Thus  our  own 
common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of  the  wife  do 
inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  property  and  right  of 
the  huSband  ;  and  our  Statute  law  has  declared  all  mono¬ 
polies  a  public  offence;  yet  that  right,  and  this  offence, 
have  no  foundation  in  nature;  but  are  merely  created  by 
the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of  civil  fociety.  Arid  fome- 
times,  where  the  thing  itfelf  has  its  rife  from  the  law  of 
nature,  the  particular  circumftances  and  mode  of  doing 
it  become  right  or  wrong,.  as  the  laws  of  the  land  Shall 
direct.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  civil  duties,  obedience  to 
fuperiors  is  the  doctrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  who  thofe  fuperiors  Shall  be,  and  in  what  cir¬ 
cumftances  or  to  what  degrees  they  Shall  be  obeyed,  is  the 
province  of  human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  in¬ 
juries  or  crimes,  it  muft  be  left  to  our  own  legislature  to 
decide,  in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another’s  cattle  Shall 
amount  to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it  Shall  be  a 
justifiable  aftion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way 
of  diftrefs  for  rent. 

a.  Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  ;  and  the  direflory  Stands  much  upon  the  Same  foot¬ 
ing  ;  for  this  virtually  includes  the  former,  the  declara¬ 
tion  being  ufually  collected  from  the  direction.  The  law 
that  fays,  “Thou  Shalt  not  Steal,”  implies  a  declaration 
that  Stealing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen,  that,  in 
things  .naturally  indifferent,  the  very  effence  of  right  and 
wrong  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  laws  to  do  or  to 
omit  them. 

3.  The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  two  former,  that  laws  muft  be  very  vague 
and  imperfeft  without  it.  For  in  vain  would  rights  be 
declared,  in  vain  directed  to  be  observed,  if  there  were  no 
method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe  rights  when 
wrongfully  withheld  or  invaded.  This  is  what  we  mean 
properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
When,  for  inftance,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  law  has  Said, 
that  “the  field  or  inheritance  which  belonged  to  Titius’s 
father  is  vefted  by  his  death  in  Titius,”  and  the  direftory 


part  has  “forbidden  any  one  to  enter  on  another’s  pro¬ 
perty  without  the  leave  of  the  owner;”  if  Gains  after 
this  will  prefume  to  take  poffeftion  of  the  land,  the  reme¬ 
dial  part  of  the  law  will  then  interpofe  its  office  ;  will 
make  Gaius  reltore  the  poffeffion  to  Titius,  and  alfo  pay 
him  damages  for  the  invasion. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  fandlion  of  laws,  or  the  evil  that 
may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties  ;  it  is  obferved, 
that  human  legislators  have  for  the  molt  part  chofen  to 
make  their  laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remuneratory,  or 
to  confift  rather  in  punifhments  than  in  rewards ;  becaufe, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and  protection  of 
all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which  are  the  fure  and 
general  confequence  of  obedience  to  the  municipal  law, 
are  in  themfelves  the  belt  and  moft  valuable  of  ail  re¬ 
wards  ;  becaufe  alfo,  were  the  exercife  of  every  virtue 
to  be  enforced  by  the  propofal  of  particular  rewards, 
it  were  impoffible  for  any  State  to  furnish  Stock  enough 
for  fo  profufe  a  bounty ;  and,  farther,  becaufe  the 
dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible  principle  of  human 
aftions  than  the  profpeCt  of  good.  For  which  reafons, 
though  a  prudent  bellowing  of  rewards  is  fometimes  of 
exquifite  ufe,  yet  we  find  that  thofe  civil  laws,  which  en¬ 
force  and  enjoin  our  duty,  do  feldom,  if  ever,  propofe 
any  privilege  or  gift  to  fuch  as  obey  the  law  ;  but  do  con¬ 
stantly  come  armed  with  a  penalty  denounced  againft 
tranSgreffors,  either  ejcprefsly  defining  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  punifhment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  judges,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  care  of  putting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law,  the  moll  effectual  is  the  vindi¬ 
catory.  For  it  is  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  “Do  this,”  or 
“Avoid  that,”  uniefs  we  alfo  declare,  “This  Shall  be  the 
confequence  of  your  non-compliance.”  We  muft  there¬ 
fore  obferve,  that  the  main  Strength  and  force  of  a  law 
confilts  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be  found 
the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legislators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and  oblige  ; 
not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  conftrain  a  man 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  him  to  act  otherwise  than  as 
they  direCt,  which  is  the  Strict  fenfe  of  obligation  ;  but 
becaufe,  by  declaring  and  exhibiting  a  penalty  againft  of¬ 
fenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafs  that  no  man  can  eafily 
chcofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  ;  fince,  by  reafon  of  the  im¬ 
pending  correction,  compliance  is  in  a  high  degree  pre¬ 
ferable  to  difobedience.  And,  even  where  rewards  are 
propofed  as  well  as  punishments  threatened,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  law  feems  chiefly  to  confilt  in  the  penalty  ;  for 
rewards,  in  their  nature,  can  only  perfuade  arid  allure  5 
nothing  is  compulfory  but  punifhment. 

It  has  been  held,  and  very  juftly,  by  the  principal  of  our 
ethical  writers,  that  human  laws  are  binding  upon  men’s 
consciences.  But,  if  that  were  the  only  or  moft  forcible 
obligation,  the  good  only  would  regard  the  laws,  and  the 
bad  would  fet  them  at  defiance.  And,  true  as  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  it  muft  Still  be  ur.derftood  with  fome  restriction. 
It  holds,  vve  apprehend,  as  to  rights-,  and  that,  when  the 
law  has  determined  the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a 
matter  of  confcience  no  longer  to  withhold  or  to  invade 
it.  So  alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  offences 
as  are  mala  in  fe  ;  here  vve  are  bound  in  confcience,  becaufe 
we  are  bound  by  fuperior  laws,  before  thofe  human  laws 
were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  abstain  from  the 
other.  But,  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which  enjoin  only 
pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things  as  are  not  mala 
in  fe,  but  mala  prohibita  merely,  without  any  intermixture 
of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  penalty  to  non-compliance  ; 
here  confcience  Seems  to  be  no  farther  concerned,  than  by 
directing  afubmiffion  to  the  penalty,  in  cale  of  our  breach 
of  thofe  laws;  for  otherwife  the  multitude  of  penal  laws 
in  a  State  would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  impolitic, 
but  would  alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  ;  if  every  fuch 
law  were  a  fnare  for  the  conference  of  the  fubject.  But 
in  thefe  cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man;  “  Ei¬ 
ther  abstain  from  this,  or  Submit  to  fuch  a  penalty;”  and 
j  his 
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his  Confidence  will  be  clear  whichever  fide  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the  ftatutes 
for  prefer  ving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced  againft  every 
unqualified  perl'on  that  kills  a  hare,  and  againft  every  perfon 
who  pofleftes  a  partridge  in  Auguft.  And  fo  alfo,  by 
other  ftatutes,  pecuniary  penalties  are  infiifted  for  exer- 
cifing  trades  without  ferving  an  apprenticeship  thereto, 
for  erefting  cottages  without  annexing  four  acres  of  land 
to  each,  for  not  burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  per¬ 
forming  ftatute-work  on  the  public  roads,  and  for  innu¬ 
merable  other  pofitive  mifdetneanors.  Now  thefe  prohi¬ 
bitory  laws  do  not  make  the  tranfgreffion  a  moral  offence, 
or  fin  ;  the  only  obligation  in  confeience  is  to  fnbmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  vve  are  here  fpeaking  of  laws  that  are  limply  and 
purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
infiifted  is  an  adequate  punifhrnent  for  the  civil  inconve¬ 
nience  fuppofed  to  rife  from  the  offence.  But  where  dif- 
obedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any  degree  of  pub¬ 
lic  mifehief  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls  within  our 
former  diftinftion,  and  is  alfo  an  offence  againft  confeience. 

We  have  now'  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down  of 
a  municipal  law;  and  have  fhown  that  it  is  “A  rule — of 
civil  conduft — preferibed — by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  ftate 
— commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong:”  in  the  explication  of  which  we  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  interweave  a  Few  ufeful  principles,  concerning  the 
nature  of  civil  government,  and  the  obligation  of  human 
laws.  Before  we  conclude  this  part,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  add  a  few  obfervations  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
laws. 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conftruftion  of  the 
Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it.  This  was 
certainly  a  bad  method  of  interpretation.  To  interrogate 
the  legiflature  to  decide  particular  difputes,  is  not  only 
endlels,  but  affords  great  room  for  partiality  and  oppref- 
lion.  The  anfwers  of  the  emperor  were  called  his  referipts, 
and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding  cafes  the  force  of  perpetual 
laws;  though  they  ought  to  be  carefully  diltinguifhed,  by 
every  national  civilian,  from  thole  general  conftitutions 
which  had  only  the  nature  of  things  for  their  guide. 
The  emperor  Macrinus,  as  his  hiftorian  Capitolinus  in¬ 
forms  us,  had  once  refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  referipts,  and 
retain  only  the  general  edifts  :  he  could  not  bear  that  the 
liafty  and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  Commodus 
and  Caracalla  flrould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  Jufti- 
niau  thought  otherwife;  and  he  has  preferved  them  all. 
In  like  manner  the  canon-laws,  or  decretal  epiftles  of  the 
popes,  are  ail  of  them  referipts  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe. 
Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they  argue  from 
particulars  to  generals. 

The  faireft  and  moft  rational  method  of  interpreting  the 
will  of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  intentions  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  moft  natural 
and  probable.  And  thefe  figns  are  either,  i.  the  word  ; 

2.  the  context;  3.  the  fubjeft -matter;  4.  the  effefts  and 
confequence;  or,  5.  the  fpirit  and  reafon  of  the  law.  Let 
us  take  a  fhort  view  of  them  all. 

1.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  in  their  ufual 
and  moft  known  fignification  ;  not  fo  much  regarding  the 
propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and  popular  ufe. 
Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffendorf,  which  forbade  a 
layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  prieft,  was  adjudged  to  extend 
to  him  who  had  hurt  a  prieft  with  a  weapon.  Again  : 
Terms  of  art,  or  technical  terms,  muft  be  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  acceptation  of  the  learned  in  each  art,  trade, 
and  fcience.  So  in  the  aft  of  fettlement,  where  the  crown 
oi  England  is  limited  “  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body  being  proteftants,”  it  becomes  neceflary 
to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  lawyers,  to  afeertain  the  precife 
idea  of  the  words  “heirs  of  her  body;”  which  in  a  legal 
fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defendants. 
Laftly,  Where  words  are  dearly  repugnant  in  two  laws, 
Vou.XII.  No.  83a. 
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the  later  law  takes  place  of  tbs  elder;  leges  pojleriores 
priores  contrarias  abrogant,  is  a  maxim  of  univerfal  law,  as 
well  as  of  our  own  conftitutions.  And  accordingly  it 
was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome, 
Quod  populus  pojiremum  jvjjit,  id  jus  ratum  ejlo. 

2.  If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may  efta- 
blilh  their  meaning  from  ihe  context  ■,  with  which  it  may¬ 
be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fentence,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  intricate.  Thus 
the  proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called  in  to  help  the 
conftruftion  of  an  aft  of  parliament.  Of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  and  ufe  is  the  comparifon  of  a  law  with  other  laws 
that  are  made  by  the  fame  legiflator,  that  have  Lome  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  fubjeft,  or  that  exprefsly  relate  to  the  fame 
point;  for  it  is  an  eftablilheu  rule  of  conflruftion,  that 
ftatutes  in  pari  materia,  or  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  mull  be 
conftrued  with  reference  to  each  other;  that  is,  that  what 
is  clear  in  one  ftatute  fliall  be  called  in  aid,  to  explain 
what  is  obfeure  and  ambiguous  in  another.  Thus,  when 
the  law  of  England  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  we  muft  refort  to  the  fame  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  ;  and,  when 
the  common  law  cenfures  fimoniacal  contrails,  it  affords 
great  light  to  the  fubjeft  to  confider  what  the  canon  law 
has  adjudged  to  be  fimony. 

3.  As  to  the  J'ubjeft-mattcr,  words  are  always  to  be  im- 
derftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto;  for  that  is  always 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and  all  his  ex- 
preilions  direfted  to  that  end.  Thus,  when  a  law  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  forbids  all  ecclefiallical  perfons  to  nurchal’e  pro- 
vilions  at  Rome,  it  might  feem  to  prohibit  the  buying  of 
grain  and  other  victual ;  but,  when  we-confider  that  the 
ftatute  was  made  to  reprefs  the  ufurpations  of  the  papal 
fee,  and  that  the  nominations  to  benefices  by  the  pope 
were  called  provijions,  we  fliall  fee  that  the  reftraint  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  laid  upon  fuch  provifions  only. 

4.  As  to  the  effects  and  confequence,  the  rule  is,  That, 
where  words  bear  either  none  or  a  very  abfurd  fignifica¬ 
tion,  if  literally  underftood,  we  muft  a  little  deviate  from 
the  received  fenfe  of  them.  Therefore  the  Bolognian  law, 
mentioned  by  Puffendorf,  which  enadted  “that  whoever 
drew  blood  in  the  ftreets  fhould  be  puniflied  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity,”  was  held,  after  long  debate,  not  to  extend 
to  the  furgeon  who  opened  the  vein  of  a  perfon  who  fell 
down  in  the  ftreet  with  a  fit. 

5.  But  laftly.  The  molt  univerial  and  efteftual  way  of 
difcovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the  words 
are  dubious,  is  by  confidering  the  reafon  and  fpirit  of  it, 
or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legiflator  to  enact  it;  for, 
when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the  law  itfelf  ought  likewife  to 
ceafe  with  it.  An  inltance  of  this  is  given  in  a  cafe  put 
by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  aulhoij  of  the  rhetorical 
treatife  inferibed  to  Herennius.  There  was  a  law,  That 
thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook  the  fliip  fliould  forfeit  all 
property  therein,  and  the  fliip  and  lading  fliould  belong 
entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in  it.  In  a  dangerous  tempelt, 
ail  the  mariners  forfook  the  (hip,  except  only  one  lick  paf- 
fenger,  who  by  reafon  of  his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out 
and  elcape.  By  chance  the  fliip  came  fafe  to  port.  The 
lick  man  kept  poffeffion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
law.  Now  here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man 
is  not  within  the  reafon  of  the  law;  for  the  reafon  of 
making  it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  fliould 
venture  their  lives  to  lave  the  veil'd;  but  this  is  a  merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in  the 
fliip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its 
preferyation. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  reafon  of 
them,  arifes  what  we  call  equity  :  which  is  thus  defined 
byGrotius;  “'  The  correction  of  that,  wherein  the  law 
(by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)  is  deficient.”  For,  fince  in 
laws  all  cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  or  expreffed,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of  the  law  come  to 
be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there  fliould  be  lorn e where 
a  power  veiled  of  defining  thole  circumftances,  which 
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(had  they  been  fofefeen)  the  legiflator  himfelf  would  have 
expreffed.  And  thefe  are  the  cafes  which,  according  to 
Grotius,  lex  non  exaElc  definit,  fed  arbitrio  beni  viri  pcrmittit. 

Equity  thus  depending,  effentially,  upon  the  particular 
circumftances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can  be  no 
eftablilhed  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid  down, 
without  detlroying  its  very  efl'ence,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
pofitive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  con- 
(idering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  mult  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  too  far;  left  thereby  we  deftroy  all  law,  and  leave 
the  deeifion  of  every  queftion  entirely  in  the  breaft  of  the 
judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though  hard  and  dif- 
agreeable,  is  much  more  delirable  for  the  public  good, 
than  equity  without  law  ;  which  would  make  every  judge 
a  legiflator,  and  introduce  infinite  conr'ulion;  as  there 
would  then  be  almoft  as  many  different  rules  of  adtion 
laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there  are  differences  of  capa¬ 
city  and  fentiment  in  the  human  mind. 

In  fine,  every  juft  law  is  didtated  by  reafon,  and  the 
pradtice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by  equity.  It  is 
the  quality  of  reafon  to  be  invariable  and  conftant;  and 
of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what  in  the  fame  cafe  is 
given  to  another.  The  advantage  which  humanity  de¬ 
rives  from  law  is  this  :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a 
rule  of  adtion,  and  preferibes  a  mode  of  condudt,  which 
(hall  entitle  him  to  the  fupport  and  protedtion  of  fociety. 
That  the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  necejfary  that 
it  be  known;  it  is  neceftary  that  it  be  permanent  and 
liable.  The  law  is  the  meafure  of  civil  right ;  but,  if  the 
meafure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing  meafured 
never  can  be  fettled. 

To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  diferetion,  is  to  leave 
the  community  without  law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the  di¬ 
rection  of  that  public  wifdom  by  which  the  deficiencies 
of  private  underftanding  are  to  be  fupplied.  It  is  to  fu fi¬ 
fe  r  the  rafh  and  ignorant  to  adt  at  diferetion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  adtion  on  the  fentence  of 
the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed,  lives  not  by  law, 
but  by  opinion  ;  not  by  a  certain  rule,  to  Which  he  can 
apply  his  intention  before  he  adts,  but  by  an  uncertain 
and  variable  opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after 
lie  has  committed  the  adt  on  which  that  opinion  fliall  be 
puffed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be)  which  he  can 
never  know  before  he  has  offended  it.  To  this  cafe  may 
be  juftly  applied  that  important  principle,  Mifera  ejlfervi- 
tus  ubi  jus  ejl  aut  incognitum  aut  vagutn. 

The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance;  but 
vengeance  is  never  ufed  but  to  ftrengthen  protection. 

That  fociety  only  is  well  governed  where  life  is  freed 
from  danger  and  from  fufpicion ;  where  paffion  is  fo  fhel- 
tered  by  falutary  prohibitions,  that  violation  is  prevented 
more  frequently  than  punifhed. 

As  the  law  has  been  fometimes  adminiftered,  it  lays  us 
open  to  wounds,  becaufe  it  is  imagined  to  have  the  power 
of  healing.  To  punifh  fraud  when  it  is  detected  is  the 
proper  aCt  of  vindictive  juftice;  but  to  prevent  frauds, 
and  make  puniihment  unneceflary,  is  the  great  employ¬ 
ment  of  legiflative  wifdom. 

As  the  law  fupplies  the  weak  with  adventitious  ftrength, 
it  likewife  enlightens  the  ignorant  with  extrinfic  under¬ 
ftanding  ;  law  teaches  us  to  know  when  we  commit  inju¬ 
ry,  and  when  we  fuffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon 
aCtions  by  which  we  are  admonifhed  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them  :  Quo  fibi  bene  temperat  in  licitis,  fays  one  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  nunquam  cadet  in  illicita. 

It  is  neceftary  to  diltinguifh  the  deficiencies  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  different  conditions  of  human  life,  which, 
from  a"  degree  of  favagenefs  and  independence  in  which 
all  laws  are  vain,  paffes  or  may  pafs,  by  innumerable  gra¬ 
dations,  to  a  (tate  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws 
(hall  be  no  longer  neceftary.  Men  are  firft  wild  and  un- 
focial,  living  each  man  to  himfelf,  taking  from  the  weak, 
and  iofing  to  the  ftrong.  In  their  firft  coalitions  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  much  of  this  original  favagenefs  is  retained.  Of 
general  happinefs,  the  product  of  general  confidence, 


there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men  continue  to  profecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  neareft  way  ;  and  the  utmoff  feve- 
rity  of  the  civil  law  is  neceftary  to  reftrain  individuals 
from  plundering  each  other.  The  reltraints  then  necef- 
fary,  are  reltraints  from  plunder,  from  aCts  of  public  vio¬ 
lence,  and  undifguifed  oppreflion.  The  ferocity  of  our 
anceftors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not  fraud,  but 
rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polifhed,  with 
the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  likewife  dexterity 
in  evil  ;  open  rapine  becomes  lefs  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Thofe  who  before  invaded  paf- 
t  ures  and  Itormed  houfes,  now  begin  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  arts  ;  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  commerce,  and  the  inceftant  ftruggle  for  riches 
which  commerce  excites,  gives  us  no  prolpedt  of  an  end 
fpeedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  Hence  the 
conftant  neceftity  of  new  laws,  and  of  revifing  the  old. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  law  in  general, 
we  (hall  proceed  to  the  following  particulars  :  i.  Of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  z.  Of  fome  Ancient  Codes.  3.  Of  the 
Law  of  Englartd.  4..  Of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  5.  Of  the 
Law  of  Ireland.  The  firft  leftioji,  on  the  Law  of  Nations, 
has  been  prefented  to  this  work  by  a  barrifter  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge ;  in  the  fecond,  on  Ancient  Codes, 
we  have  largely  availed  ourfelves  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  and  the  preceding  gene¬ 
ral  remarks,  together  with  what  we  (fyall  offer  upon  the'Eng- 
lifh  law,-  are  chiefly  compiled  from  Blackftone  ;  “  whole 
Commentaries  (faid  the  excellent  fir  William  Jones)  are 
the  mod  corredt  and  beautiful  outline  that  ever  was  ex¬ 
hibited  of  any  human  fcience.” 

I.  Of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS. 

The  law  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rules,  deducible  by 
natural  reafon,  and  eftablilhed  by  univerfal  confent  among 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world;  in  order  to  decide 
all  difputes,  to  regulate  all  ceremonies  and  civilities,  and 
to  enfure  the  obfervance  of  juftice  and  good  faith,  in  that 
intercourle  which  mult  frequently  occur  between  two  or 
more  independent  dates,  and  the  individuals  belonging- 
to  each.  See  p.  317.  This  general  law  is  founded  upon- 
this  principle,  that  different  nations  ought  in  time  of 
peace  to  do  one  another  all  the  good  they  can  ;  and,  in 
time  of  war,  as  little  harm  as  poflible,  without  prejudice 
to  their  own  real  interefts.  And,  as  none  of  thefe  Hates 
will  allow-  a  fuperiority  in  the  other,  therefore  neither  can 
dictate  or  preferibe  the  rules  of  this  law  to  the  reft  ;  but 
fuch  rules  tr.uft  neceffarily  refult  from  thofe  principles  of 
natural  juftice,  in  which  all  the  learned  of  every  nation 
agree;  or  they  depend  upon  mutual  compacts  or  treaties 
between  the  refpeclive  communities  ;  in  the  conftruction 
of  which  there  is  alio  no  judge  to  refort  to,  but  the  law 
of  nature  and  reafon,  being  the  only  one  in  which  all  the 
contradting  parties  are  equally  converfant,  and  to  which 
they  are  equally  fubjedt. 

The  law  of  nations  being  founded  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  the  fyfteins  of  morality,  good  or  bad,  purfued  by 
certain  lets  of  claffes  of  people;  and  religion  being  every 
where  the  ground-work  of  the  morality  obferved  5  the 
Chriftian  religion  may  be  fuppofed  not  merely  to  influ¬ 
ence,  but  to  be  the  chief  guide  of,  the  Chriftian  law  of 
nations.  It  certainly  has  had  fo  powerful  an  effedt  upon 
it,  that,  wherever  it  has  exifted,  it  has  gone  the  fartheft 
of  all  caufes  to  introduce  notions  of  humanity  and  true 
juftice  into  the  maxims  of  the  world.  The  great  proof 
of  which  is,  that,  if  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Chriftian 
nations  with  that  of  nations  profelling  any  other  religion, 
(whatever  may  be  their  ftages  of  improvement,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  era  of  their  glory,)  the  refult  will  be  uniform  and 
univerfal,  that  the  one  will  be  eminent  over  the  other  for 
regularity,  equity,  and  benevolence.  In  making  the 
companion,  it  would  be  unfair  to  bring  into  the  account 
any  of  thofe  nations  that  are  lliil  approaching  to  a  date 
of  nature,  or  who  may  yet  be  denominated  favage.  We 
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refer,  therefore,  to  the  moft  eminent  alone  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  moderns  who  live  under  a  per- 
fuafion  different  from  ours. 

The  Greeks  under  the  eras  of  Pericles,  Socrates,  Epa- 
minondas,  and  Agefilaus;  and  the  Romans  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  (which  for  poliffi  and  refinement  has 
become  proverbial  ;)  had  advanced,  it  will  be  owned,  to 
their  fummit  in  every  fort  of  knowledge;  the  names  of 
Socrates  and  Cicero  would  alone  be  fufticient  to  prove  it. 
One  thing,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  perfection,  which, 
had  they  poffeffed  it,  they  would  probably  have  acquir¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  was,  the  knowledge  of  the. doctrines  of  a 
religion,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  points  of  contro- 
verly,  has  had  the  uniform  elfeCt,  wherever  it  has  taken 
root",  of  producing  a  more  equitable  notion  of  things,  and 
a  milder  fyltem  of  manners.  Accordingly,  from  the  want 
of  this  great  advantage,  we  may  obferve  that  the  people 
in  queftion,  while  they  were  in  the  firlt  fcale  of  eminence 
in  almoft  all  other  refpects,  fall  far  fliort  of  their  pofterity 
in  their  ideas  of  the  law  we  treat  of.  The  want  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  fufficiently  binding  in  their  fchemes  of  morality, 
had  a  palpable  effect  upon  their  characters  in  private  life; 
and,  as  might  be  expedited,  it  transferred  itfelf  into  the 
fpirit  of  their  law  of  nations.  However,  therefore,  we 
may  be  accuftomed  to  hear  of  their  politenefs,  their  arts, 
their  refinements  in  elegance,  or  their  knowledge  of  laws, 
we  find  upon  inquiry,  that  their  politenefs,  while  it 
iliarpened  their  underltandings,  had  no  effeft  upon  their 
hearts;  that  their  refinements  were  for  the  moft  part  fen- 
fual ;  and,  when  we  come  to  contemplate  the  general  fcope 
of  their  laws  of  war  and  peace,  they  will  be  found  too  of¬ 
ten  to  refemble  the  barbarians  they  defpifed. 

If  commerce  and  the  acquifition  of  riches,  by  vifiting 
every  nation  in  the  known  world,  could  conduce  to  per¬ 
fection  in  this  law,  the  Carthaginians  promiled  fair  to  be, 
in  this  refpeft:,  the  moft  perfeft  people  of  antiquity.  The 
favagenefs,  rapacity,  and  injultice,  however,  of  every  kind, 
which  marked  their  conduct  towards  all  foreign  nations, 
are  too  well  known  to  detain  us  longer  upon  them. 

If  we  look  to  the  Mahometan  and  Turkifh  nations, 
(though  their  power  has  been  equal  to  the  greateft,  and 
their  empire  of  confiderable  duration,)  their  ignorance  and 
barbarity  reprefs  all  examination  ;  and,  if  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  improvement  iince  the  days  when  they  firft  fet 
foot  in  Europe,  it  is  probably  from  their  connection  with 
the  people  profefting  the  very  religion  which  they  moft 
hate  and  defpife.  The  fame  inferiority  in  this  fort  of  con- 
duft,  is  to  be  found  even  among  the  Chinefe,  fo  famed 
for  eminence  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  fcience  of  morals  itfelf.  Their  wars  have  always  been 
carried  on  with  eaftern  barbarity  ;  and  their  known  laws 
againft  ftrangers  would  alone  demonftrate  the  point. 
Among  the  Chriftians,  on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is 
conducted,  or  at  leaft  enjoined,  by  received  and  general 
laws,  upon  principles  of  the  moft  extenfive  humanity  and 
the  moft  regular  juftice. 

The  doftrine  of  the  law  of  nations  has  been  treated  of 
very  much  at  large  by  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Wolf,  Ruther- 
forth,  Vattel,  Ward,  and  fome  others  ;  but  in  this  place  the 
limited  fcope  and  defign  of  the  prefen t  work  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  go  farther  than  to  fltovv  the  praftice  obferved 
by  different  civilized  powers  in  their  exterior  relations, 
ift,  In  refpect  of  commercial  rights;  zdly,  In  refpeft 
of  maritime  rights;  sdly,  In  refpeft  of  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  each  other  ;  which  are  neceflarily  divided  into 
afts  either  of  an  amicable  relationlhip  or  of  an  holtile  na¬ 
ture  :  i.  e.  amicable  relations,  by  conferences,  treaties,  and 
other  afts,  by  parole  or  in  writing ;  or  holtile  afts,  by  re- 
prifals,  war,  or  any  other  afts  of  public  force,  aggrellion, 
or  violence;  4thly,  In  refpeft  of  the  allies;  jthiy,  In  re¬ 
fpeft  of  neutrals  ;  6thly,  In  refpect  of  making  peace. 

i.  Commercial  Rights.  Commerce  is  that  external 
trade  or  traffic  which  is  carried  on  between  foreign  nations  ; 
and  the  eafe,  the  riches,  and  even  the  power,  of  a  nation, 
is  chiefly  dependent  thereon.  It  coniifts  in  felling  the  fu- 


perfluity,  in  purchafing  articles  of  neceffity,  as  well  pro¬ 
ductions  as  manufactures  ;  in  buying  from  one  nation, 
and  felling  to  another  ;  or  in  tranfporting  the  merchan¬ 
dize  from  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the  freight. 

As  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  in  mankind  to  aflift 
each  other,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  them  to  carry  on  com¬ 
merce.  This  obligation,  however,  is  only  an  imperfeft 
one;  it  does  not  go  to  preclude  a  nation  from  providing 
for  its  feparate  interefts,  by  the  adoption  of  rules  and  re- 
ftraints  in  the  commerce  which  it  finds  expedient  to  carry 
on.  As,  for  inftarice,  if  one  nation  has  for  a  long  feries 
of  years  carried  on  commerce  with  another  ;  it  does  not 
follow  of  courfe,  that  it  mult  continue  fo  to  do,  if  there 
are  no  treaties  which  require  it.  Neither  can  one  nation 
compel  another  to  trade  with  it  alone  :  by  treaty,  one  na¬ 
tion  may  undertake  not  to  trade  with  any  other  particu¬ 
lar  nation  ;  and,  if  two  nations  think  proper  to  trade  with 
each  other  exclufively,  a  third  has  no  right  whatever  to 
obftruft  or  to  prevent  it.  In  this  the  liberty  of  commerce 
confifts,  and  it  is  in  every  refpeft  conformable  to  perfeft 
natural  right. 

In  the  dark  and  barbarous  ages,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  commerce,  by  the  fovereign  ftate  or  power.  But 
in  the  progrefs  of  time,  when  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  fome 
commercial  cities  became  manifeft,  and  the  formidable 
league  of  the  Hans  Towns  and  fome  republics  of  Italy 
was  entered  into,  the  minds  of  men  were  turned  to  the 
folid  and  real  importance  of  commerce.  The  difcovery  of 
America  and  the  navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies  following, 
moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  turned  their  attention  to 
the  encouragement  of  maritime  commerce,  and  conlidered 
it  as  one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  effeftive  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  national  wealth,  and  augmenting  and  conlbli- 
dating  their  own  external  ftrength,  power,  and  afcen- 
dency.  Some  fucceeded  in  acquiring  territorial  pofleflions 
out  of  Europe,  where  they  founded  colonies  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  with  commercial  views.  Others  encouraged  it,  and 
procured  for  their  fubjefts  by  treaties  many  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  advantages,  which  were  equally  beneficial  to 
the  ftate,  inafmuch  as  their  principal  tendency  was  to 
leave  a  balance  in  its  favour;  and  at  this  day  the  moft 
important  rights  of  commercial  nations  are  founded  upon 
politive  treaties. 

When  there  is  no  exifting  treaty,  every  ftate  has  a  na- 
tural  right  to  lay,  on  fuch  commerce,  whatever  reftriftion 
it  pleal'es;  and  confequently  a  nation  is  fully  authorized, 
i.  To  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation  of  certain 
merchandife.  a.  To  impofe  cultoms,  excife,  and  other  du¬ 
ties.  3.  To  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  the  commerce 
with  its  dominions  ihall  be  carried  on  ;  as,  for  inftance, 
the  famous  Navigation-aft,  firft  palled  under  Cromwell, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  contained  no¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  though  it  was  very 
embarraffing  to  other  countries.  4.  To  point  out  the 
places  where  it  Ihall  be  carried  on,  or  to  exempt  from  it 
certain  parts  of  its  dominions.  5.  To  exercife  freely  its 
fovereign  power  over  the  foreigners  living  in  its  territo¬ 
ries.  6.  To  make  whatever  diftinftions  between  the  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  it  trades  it  may  find  convenient,  or  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  welfare  and  interefts. 

But,  with  refpeft  to  the  commerce  with  colonial  pof- 
feffions,  1,  Every  ftate  which  hath  colonized,  or  formed 
fettlements  abroad,  hath  fo  far  fecured  the  commerce 
of  thofe  territorial  acqnifitions  to  themfelves,  either  in 
permitting  all  their  fubjefts  to  partake  of  it  exclufively, 
or  in  granting  a  monopoly  to  trading  companies,  that  the 
colonilts  can  fcarcely  carry  on  any  trade  with  other  pow¬ 
ers :  hence  the  commerce  in  thofe  poffeffions  is  not  free 
to  foreign  nations;  they  are  not  even  fuffered  to  land  in 
the  country,  or  to  enter  with  their  velfels  within  cannon- 
Ihot  of  her  ihore,  except  only  in  cales  of  extreme  diftrefs 
and  the  moft  urgent  neceffity.  2.  Several  Indian  powers 
have  entered  into  treaties  with  certain  European  and 
other  powers,  by  force  of  which  the  latter  pollefs  an  ex- 
clufive  trade  with  them,  and  the  former  are  reltricted  from 
3  nuking 
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making  any  alterations  towards  favouring  or  opening  a 
commerce  with  other  powers.  3.  There  are  inltances  of 
powers  engaging  by  treaty  not  to  carry  on  commerce,  or 
not  to  extend  their  commerce,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  4. 
With  the  exception  of  thefe  three  reftriftions,  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies  is  entirely  free 
to  every  nation. 

The  freedom  of  commerce  in  its  general  fenfe  being 
however  too  undefined  to  give  to  a  nation  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  it  ought  to  derive  from  commercial  intercourfe, 
the  powers  have  been  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  have 
recourfe  to  pofitive  treaties  for  their  mutual  benefit;  and, 
•whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  generality,  they 
moftly  apply  to  the  regulatingof  three  points:  1.  Commerce 
in  time  of  peace,  a.  The  meafures  to  be  purfued  with 
refpeft  to  commerce  and  commercial  fubjefts  in  cafe  of  a 
rupture  between  the  two  ftates.  3.  The  commerce  of 
the  contrafling  power  that  may  happen  to  remain  neuter 
while  the  other  contrafling  party  is  at  war  with  a  third 
power. 

With  refpeft  to  thefe  treaties  of  commerce,  on  the  firft 
point  above  Hated  it  is  cuitomary,  1.  To  afcertain  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  privileges  that  the  contrafling  powers  mutually 
grant  to  the  refpeflive  fubjefts  of  the  other  ;  and  a  claufe 
is  very  often  inferted,  declaring  that  the  other  contraft- 
ing  power  (hall  be  confidered  and  treated  as  the  tnojl  fa¬ 
voured  nation.  2.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  fhall  be  enjoyed  by  fuch  of 
their  fubjecis  who  may  happen  to  fojourn  or  refide  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  power,  as  well  with  regard  to  their 
property  (and  particularly  as  to  impofts,  the  droit  d'aubaine, 
or  efcheat  of  the  inheritance  of  a  foreigner  dying  with¬ 
out  leaving  heirs  in  the  country,  contifcations,  fequef- 
trations,  and  the  like)  as  to  their  perfonal  rights;  and  par¬ 
ticular  care  is  conllantly  taken  to  provide  for  the  freeex- 
ercil'e  of  their  religion ;  for  their  right  to  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  books,  papers,  and  writings.  3.  To  enumerate 
fpecincally  the  different  kinds  of  merchandife  which-are 
to  be  admitted  to  be  imported  or  exported,  and  at  what 
cufloms  or  other  duties.  , 

With  refpeft  to  the  privileges  and  immunities,  in  cafe 
of  a  war  or  rupture  between  the  contrafling  powers,  the 
great  ftipulations  are  or  ought  to  be,  1.  An  exemption 
from  feizure  of  the  perfon  or  effefts  of  the  fubjecis  refid- 
ing  in  the  territory  of  the  other  contrafling  power.  2. 
To  fettle  within  what  time  they  fhall  remove  with  their 
property  out  of  the  territory  ;  or  fix,  3.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  fuffered  to  refide  in  the  enemy’s 
country  during  the  war,  as  was  done  by  the  fecond  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  in  1786. 

In  ftipulating  for  the  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  neutrals, 
it  is  expedient,  1.  To  exempt  their  vefleis  from  embargo 
2.  To  afcertain  with  precifion  what  kinds  of  merchandife 
fhall  be  accounted  contraband  of  war.  3.  To  agree  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  fhips  or  veffels  may  be  fearched  at 
fea  ;  and,  4.  Perhaps  to  declare  whether  neutral  bottoms 
are  to  make  neutral  goods  or  not. 

For  the  proteflion  of  commerce,  nations  frequently 
permit,  either  from  ufage  or  cuftom,  or  pofitive  treaty, 
other  nations  to  fend  confuls  into  their  territories;  but  the 
cuftom  of  receiving  them  is  not  univerfally  eftablifhed. 
The  rights  and  powers  of  thefe  confuls,  where  they  are 
admitted,  differ  very  materially,  in  different  Hates.  Many 
of  the  confuls  out  of  Europe  exercife  a  very  extenfive 
jurifdiflion  over  the  fubjefts  of  the  fovereign  or  Hate  by 
whom  they  are  delegated.  In  Europe  there  are  fome  parts 
where  the  confuls  exercife  a  civil  jurifdiflion,  more  or 
lefs  limited,  over  their  fellow-fubjefts  refiding  there ;  in 
other  parts  they  can  exercife  no  more  than  a  voluntary  )u- 
rifdiftion  ;  while  in  others,  and  which  feems  to  be  the 
moll  general  cafe,  their  funflions  are  confined  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  interefts  of  the  Hate,  and  particularly 
the  due  obfervan-ce  of  all  treaties  of  commerce,  and  to  af- 
fili  with  their  advice,  interpolation,  and  good  offices,  thole 


of  their  nation  whom  commercial  purfuits  or  connexions 
have  led  to  the  place  where  they  have  to  exercife  their 
authority.  They  are  authorifed  to  execute  thofe  func¬ 
tions  fometimes  by  virtue  of  credentials,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  fimple  letters  of  provifion ,  and  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  Thefe  confuls  are  under  the  particular  pro- 
teflion  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  they  do  not  poffefs  the 
high  privileges  and  advantages  that  the  eltabliffied  cuftom 
amongft  all  civilized  nations  allows  to  ambaffadors  and 
public  minifters,  either  as  to  jurifdiflion,  impofts,  taxes, 
religion,  or  honours  ;  fo  that  it  can  be  only  in  a  very  en¬ 
larged  fenfe  of  the  expreffion  that  they  can  be  termed  pub¬ 
lic  minifters.  The  greater  number  of  the  confuls  out  of 
Europe  approximate,  however,  more  nearly  to  the  rank 
of  minifters;  and  in  fafl  fome  of  them  are  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  minifters  and  confuls  at  the  fame  time. 

Confuls -general  are  alfo  in  fome  cafes  appointed  :  thefe 
are  to  officiate  for  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time,  or  elfe 
they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  feveral  confuls.  In  other 
refpefts  the  funflions  of  confuls-general  do  not  materially 
differ  from  thofe  of  fimple  confuls. 

As  commerce,  in  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  term,  is  applied 
only  to  that  trade  or  traffic  which  is  carred  on  by  fea,  in 
■contradiftinflion  to  that  carried  on  by  land  ;  it  is  now 
neceftary  to  (how  what  the  law  of  nations  is  in  refpeft  of 
maritime  rights, 

2.  Maritime  Rights.  The  ableft  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the  rights  of  ma¬ 
ritime  powers  on  the  feas  and  waters  in  general,  have 
drawn  a  very  effential  diltinftion  between  property  and 
empire.  Property,  they  juftly  ftate,  is  a  right  to  enjoy  a 
thing  exclufively,  with  an  abfolute  power  to  difpofe  of  it. 
Empire,  a  right  to  demand  obedience,  refpeft,  and  honour, 
from  thofe  who  are  fubjecl  to  it. 

Before  the  civilization  of  mankind  and  their  reparation 
into  diftinft  focieties  and  ftates,  they  very  reafonably  con¬ 
ceived  that  every  thing,  and  confequently  the  fea,  the  ri¬ 
vers,  and  waters  of  every  defcription,  belonged  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  in  common.  Then  no  one  could  call 
himl'elf  the  foie  proprietor  of  any  thing;  for,  to  claim  a 
foie  property,  the  party  mult,  1.  Be  able  to  hold  it  law¬ 
fully  and  have  a  good  reafon  for  his  exclufive  pofieffion  ; 
which  reafon  may  be  founded  on  the  inutility  of  the  thing 
if  its  ufe  remained  in  common,  or  on  the  fecurity  of  the 
poffeffor’s  property,  already  lawfully  acquired,  which  may 
require  an  exclufive  pofieffion  of  fomething,  which,  of  it- 
felf,  he  otherwife  would  not  want.  2.  It  mult  have  been 
effeftualiy  polfeffed,  that  is  to  fay,  feized  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  kept.  3.  The  claimant  nmft  be  in  a  fituation 
to  maintain  the  poffeftion  of  the  thing  claimed. 

Empire  may  be  annexed  to  property,  (as  in  the  cafe 
with  domains;)  and  it  may  alfo  be  leparated  from  it,  and 
may  extend  over  that  which  is  the  property  of  others,  or 
which  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  remains  in  the 
primitive  ftate  of  poffeftion  in  common.  But  all  empire, 
or  dominion,  when  feparated  from  property,  mull  be  taken 
to  have  originated  in  the  confent,  either  exprefs  or  im¬ 
plied,  of  thofe  over  whom  it  is  to  be  exercifed. 

When  a  ftate  acquires  a  territorial  pofieffion,  and  efca- 
blifties  its  empire  over  it,  all  that  is  comprehended  in  fuch 
dift-rift  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
ftreams  which  feparate  the  land,  are  then  the  property  of 
the  ftate  or  nati  m,  and  under  the  empire  of  the  fovereign. 
A  nation  may  alfo  be  underftood  as  lawfully  occupying 
the  rivers  on  its  frontiers,  even  to  the  oppofite  banks; 
but,  if  thefe  banks  are  occupied  by  another  ftate  or  na¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  be  impoffible  to  afcertain  which  of  the  two 
has  liad  the  prior  pofieffion  ;  each,  in  that  cafe,  having 
equal  pretenfions;  it  ought  to  be  prefutned  that  both  took 
pofieffion  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  confequently  that  they 
met  in  the  middle.  Every  nation,  therefore,  has  a  right 
to  property  and  dominion  as  far  as  the  middle  of  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers  that  are  fituated  on  its  frontiers  ;  at  leaft 
ad  medium  filum  aqua,  till  the  contrary  has  been  proved,  or 
till  another  divifion  has  been  agreed  on. 

Wheq 
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What  is  applicable  .to  lakes  and  rivers  will  alfo  hold 
with  refpeft  to  (traits,  which  are  not  in  genera!  wider  than 
the  great  rivers ;  viz.  fuch  as  thofe,  the  middle  of  which 
may  be  reached  by  a  cannon-fhot  fired  from  the  fhore. 
So  alfo  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  near  land,  may 
be  looked  on  as  lawfully  acquired  and  maintained,  as  the 
property  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  nation  that  is 
mailer  of  the  coaft. 

A  cuflom,  generally  acknowledged,  extends  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Hate  poffeffing  the  coaft  to  a  cannon-fhot  from 
the  fhore,  which  is  underftood  to  be  three  leagues  ;  and  this 
diftance  is  the  leaft  that  a  nation  ought  now  to  claim  as 
the  extent  of  its  dominion  on  the  feas.  And  there  are, 
in  fome  inflances,  arbitrary  diltances  eflablifhed  by  na¬ 
tions,  to  protect  their  commerce  againft  fmuggling,  and  a 
contraband  traffic  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain, 
by  various  a£ts  of  interior  legislation. 

A  nation  may  alfo  occupy,  and  extend  its  dominion, 
beyond  fuch  diftance  as  aforefaid,  either  on  rivers,  lakes, 
bays,  flraits,  or  the  ocean  ;  and  fuch  dominion  may,  if  the 
national  fecurity  requires  it,  be  maintained  by  a  fleet  of 
armed  vefl'els.  The  empire  of  a  nation  on  the  feas  may  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  as  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  extend  by  the 
common  confent  of  other  nations,  and  beyond  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  its  territorial  pofleffions.  Among  the  bays,  flraits, 
and  gulfs,  there  are  fome  that  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  free :  there  are  others  which  are  confidered  as  un¬ 
der  the  dominion,  and  in  part  even  the  property,  of  the 
matters  of  the  coaft  j  and  there  are  others,  the  property 
and  dominion  of  which  are  (till  difputed. 

The  following  are  acknowledged  as  free  :  theSpanifh  Sea, 
the  Aquitain  Sea,  the  North  Sea,  the  White  Sea,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  three  flraits 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  under  the  dominion,  and 
confidered  as  the  property,  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  St. 
George’s  Channel,  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Straits  of  Sicily  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sicily  ;  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sweden  5 
the  Black  Sea,  the  JEgean  Sea,  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellefpont,  are  all  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  Other  nations  have  dif¬ 
puted  with  England  her  claim  to  the  dominion,  and  in 
part  to  the  property,  of  the  four  feas  that  lurround  her, 
particularly  the  Britifn  Channel  and  the  Straits  of  Dover; 
but  x\\t  fovereignty  of  the  Britifli  feas  hath  been  ably  proved 
by  records,  and  otherwife  by  Selden  in  his  Mare  Claufum. 
See  t\lfo  in  this  work  the  article  Government,  vol.  viii. 
p. 816. 

As  to  the  vaft  and  immeafurable  ocean,  and  the  feas  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  about  which  the  molt  dreadful  conflicts  have  arifen, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  enormous  extent  of  each  of  thofe  feas, 
that  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  abfolutely  out 
of  the  power  of  any  flate,  even  Great  Britain  with  all 
her  tranfcendent  maritime  ftrength,  to  occupy,  and  main¬ 
tain  and  defend  the  pofieffion  of,  it.  The  ocean,  therefore, 
is  free  ;  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  now  acknowledge 
it  to  be  exempt  from  all  property  and  dominion,  and  to 
be  the  common  pofieffion  of  all  nations.  A  nation  may 
however  by  treaty  renounce  the  liberty  of  navigating  in 
the  Indian  or  any  other  fea;  ar.d  of  this  there  are  Several 
examples  given  by  Bouchard. 

Rivers  and  lakes  are  ufeful  for  navigation,  fifhing,  and 
other  emoluments  arifing  from  their  pofTeflion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  powers  that  command  the  banks  have  a  right  to 
appropriate  the  ufe  of  them  exclufively  to  themfelves. 
In  general  they  prohibit  foreigners  from  fifhing  in  them  ; 
but,  with  refpebt  to  navigation,  as  fuch  an  interdiction 
would  produce  retaliations,  and  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
commercial  liberty  generally  introduced  in  Europe,  fo¬ 
reigners  are  now  permitted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  navigate 
freely  and  without  restraint.  This  liberty  is  founded  in 
■part  on  treaties,  and  in  fome  inferior  flutes  on  law  :  but, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  only  founded  upon  cuftom,  that 
Vol.  XII.  No.  833. 
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cuftom  does  not  prevent  a  nation  from  making  whatever 
regulations  or  reftrift ions  it  thinks  fit,  or  from  exercifing 
over  fuch  parts  of  its  territory  all  the  rights  of  fovereign 
dominion. 

The  fea  furrounding  the  coaft,  as  well  as  thofe  parts  of 
it  which  are  land-locked,  fuch  as  the  roads,  bays,  gulfs, 
and  the  like,  fituate  within  cannon-fhot,  that  is,  within 
three  leagues  of  the  fhore,  are  fo  entirely  the  property, 
and  fubjebt  to  the  dominion,  of  the  fovereign  of  the  coail  , 
that,  iff,  He  hath  the  exciufive  right  to  all  the  produce 
of  it,  whether  ordinary  or  incidental,  as  far  as  relates  to 
things  unclaimed  by  any  other  lawful  proprietor,  zdly, 
He  can  prohibit  or  reftridt  the  navigation  of  foreigners  in 
his  roads,  and  their  entry  into  his  ports;  yet  in  time  of 
peace  this  liberty  is  permitted  to  merdhant-fhips,  and  even 
to  fliips  of  war  to  a  certain  number.  3diy,  He  lias  a 
right  to  impofe  duties  of  cuftoms,  tonnage,  fees  of  entry 
and  of  clearance,  and  alfo  to  inftitute  tolls  for  the  fup- 
port  of  light-houfes,  and  other  things  beneficial  to  him. 
4thly,  He  may  require  the  maritime  honours  that  cuftom 
allows  to  thofe  who  have  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
feas.  In  fa<5t,  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  furround 
the  coaft  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  fovereign  who  is  mailer  of  the  fhore. 

In  refpeft  to  wrecks  of  the  fea,  the  fovereign,  who  is  the 
matter  of  the  fhore,  cannot  be  confidered  to  have  a  right  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe  the  wreck  of  any  foreign  vef- 
fel  call  away  on  his  coaft,  nor  the  goods  that  in  a  moment 
of  danger  have  heen  thrown  over-board,  unlefs  the  owner 
thereof  be  wholly  unknown.  This  pretended  Jirand-rig/it 
againft  the  claims  of  the  owners,  contrary  rnoft  certainly 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  was 
formerly  exercifed  pretty  generally  ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
ftrained  from  time  to  time,  particularly  fince  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  privileges,  laws,  and  a  number  of  treaties  ;  fo 
that,  at  prelent,  it  may  be  confidered  as  generally  abolifhed, 
except  in  cafes  where  no  trace  of  ownerfnip,  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  wrecked,  can  by  any  means  be  difcovered. 

The  fovereign,  who  is  matter  of  the  fhore,  or,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe,  his  vaflal,  as  grantee  of  tbefe  droits,  in 
engaging  to  take  up  and  preferve  the  fnipvvrecked  pro¬ 
perty  that  may  come  within  his  reach,  or  to  afiift  veflels 
in  danger,  has  a  ir.ott  unqueftionable  right  to  demand  a 
compenfation  for  the  expences  he  may  incur  in  fo  doing, 
and  even  to  detain  a  part  of  the  property  by  way  of  in¬ 
demnification.  This  light  is  every-where  now  exercifed 
before  restitution  is  made,  even  to  thofe  who  appear  in  the 
appointed  time,  and  who  can  prove  themfelves  to  be  the 
lawful  owners:  the  time  allowed  by  law  or  cuftom  for  re¬ 
claiming  fnipwrecked  property,  is  generally  a  year,  com¬ 
puted  from  the  day  on  which  the  proprietor  had  notice 
of  the  accident. 

The  rights  exercifed  on  the  fea  near  the  coaft,  are  ex¬ 
ercifed  alfo  in  thofe  (traits  which  do  not  exceed  two 
cannon  (hots  in  width ;  and,  upon  this  ground,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  by  pofieffing  the  property  and  dominion  of  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Sound,  claims  there  not  only  the 
maritime  honour's  due  to  him  as  fovereign,  but  certain 
payments  for  the  liberty  of  patting  it;  which  payments 
are  now  fixed  by  treaties  between  that  ttate  and  other 
nations. 

With  refpeft  to  the  rights  exercifed  in  the  feas  adjacent 
to  the  landed  territory  of  the  different  powers  ;  thefe  are 
rights  which,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  great  States, 
from  their  local  Situation,  into  the  northern,  Southern, 
eafiern,  and  weftern,  powers  of  Europe,  can  only  be  exer¬ 
cifed  by  fuch  of  them  as  are  termed  maritime  powers,  in  con- 
tradifliinftion  to  thofe  that  are  not  maritime. 

It  is  common  enough  to  call  every  flate  maritime 
that  is  Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  on  commerce  on  that  element ;  but  a  ma¬ 
ritime  power,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  power  that  keeps  up 
a  fleet  of  it  dps  of  war;  for  neither  fleets  of  merchantmen, 
nor  a  few  (hip's  of  war,  nor  even  a  fleet  of  galleys,  can 
ever  be  looked  upon  as  conftituting  a  maritime  power. 
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In  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  arc  only  Great 
Britain,  the  feven  United  Provinces,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Sicilies,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Turkey,  formerly  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice,  latterly  France,  and  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Ruiiia,  which  can  be  called  mari¬ 
time  powers  ;  the  other  powers  have  either  never  been 
maritime,  or  have  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

Thefe  rights  of  the  maritime  powers  are  thus  exercifed. 

1.  The  Ottoman  Porte  exercifes  his  right,  as  proprietor 
and  fovereign  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  fuch  manner  as  not 
to  permit  even  the  entry  or  navigation  of  it  to  any  na¬ 
tion  whatever,  unlef's  he  has  granted  it  by  treaty. 

2.  Denmark,  wi filing  to  extend  its  empire  and  rights 
on  the  Teas,  adjacent  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  to  the 
Ipace  of  four  miles  from  Iceland  and  fifteen  from  Green¬ 
land,  claims  a  right  of  excluding  foreigners  from  fifhing 
and  even  navigating  in  that  fpace  ;  but  this  has  been  dis¬ 
puted  by  many  nations,  and  particularly  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces,  in  what  concerns  the  right  of 
Billing. 

3.  Great  Britain  claims  the  property  and  empire  of 
certain  parts  of  the  four  feas  that  furround  her;  the  em¬ 
pire  over  more  diilant  parts  ;  and  maritime  honours  on 
all  the  feas.  And  her  all-powerful  and  hitberto-invincible 
fleets  have  enabled  her  fuccefsfully  to  maintain  this  ma¬ 
ritime  fuperiority  and  afcendency  againft  all  the  world. 

4.  The  republic  of  Venice  claimed  the  empire,  and 
particularly  the  maritime  honours,  on  the  Adriatic  ;  but 
the  neighbouring  Hates  difputed  them  with  her,  and  lat¬ 
terly  flie  has  not  been  in  afituation  to  maintain  any  rights. 
The  annual  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  going  to  wed 
the  Adriatic  was  thought  important  towards  the  fupport 
of  this  right ;  but  that  is  now  laid  afide,  as  Venice  has 
paffed  into  other  hands. 

5.  Genoa  has  no  longer  a  naval  force  refpeftable  enough 
to  claim  with  efi'eft  the  maritime  honours  which  fhe  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  entitled  to  on  the  Ligurian  Sea. 

6.  After  many  difputes  with  rel'pett  to  the  empire  of  the 
Baltic,  and  particularly  with  refpedt  to  the  honours  of  the 
flag,  fome  of  the  Hates  fituated  on  its  fhore  (as  Denmark 
and  RulTia  by  a  treaty  ot  1730,  and  Ruflia  and  Sweden  by  a 
treaty  of  1743)  have  agreed  to  yield  thofe  honours  in  cer¬ 
tain  diftrids,  and  to  omit  them  reciprocally  in  others. 

The  maritime  honours  about  which  there  have  been  fo 
many  controverfies,  and  which  have  been  productive  of 
violent  afts,  and  even  of  war,  confilt,  1.  In  fainting  with 
cannon-,  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be  determined,  who  (hall 
falute  the  firH,  at  what  diflance  the  falute  fliall  be  given, 
with  how  many  guns,  and  if  the  falute  (hall  be  returned 
gun  for  gun  ;  in  this  refpedl  all  the  powers  of  Europe  fa¬ 
lute  by  the  odd  numbers,  3,  5,  7,  and  fo  on,  except  Swe¬ 
den,  who  only  falutes  by  the  even  numbers.  2.  In  fa- 
luting  with  the  Jlag  or  with  the  pendent  ;  and  here  it  is 
to  be  fettled  whether  it  fliall  be  furled  up,  lowered,  or 
hauled  down.  3.  In  faluting  with  the  fails,  by  lowering  or 
hauling  down  the  fore  top- fail ;  this  lait  way  of  faluting  is 
tifually  made  ufe  of  by  merchantmen,  but  veflels  of  war 
fometimes  ufe  it  alfo. 

All  powers,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  may 
require  all  foreign  veflels,  whatever  be  their  number  or 
their  quality,  x.  To  falute  with  cannon  and  flag,  as  well 
before  they  enter  their  ports,  as  in  palung  under  the  can¬ 
non  of  their  fortrefles.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  fortrefles 
return  gun  for  gun  ;  or  elfe,  after  the  falute  is  finilhed, 
fire  a  lalute  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  veflels,  or  that 
of  the  commander.  2.  Being  on  the  feas  under  their  do- 
sninion,  to  lalute  their  fhips  of  war  with  cannon,  and  even 
with  flag;  thefe  points  are  generally  acknowledged.  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  after  her  example,  France,  will  not  give  this 
mark  of  honour  to  republics,  but  require  the  republics  to 
falute  their  admirals  firH. 

On  the  parts  of  the  fea  acknowledged  to  be  free,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  third  power,  there  is  not,  generally  fpeaking, 
any  obligation  for  veH'els  of  war  to  falute  each  other;  there¬ 
fore  it  often  happens  that  the  falute  is  entirely  omitted, 


However,  1.  It  is  cuflomary  for  a  veflel  that  carries  no  more 
than  a  pendent  (for  inHance  a  captain’s  veflel)  to  lalute 
a  veflel  carrying  an  admiral’s  flag;  and,  when  the  lalute 
is  linilhed,  lor  the  admiral  to  return  him  fix  guns  lefs  than 
he  has  received,  the  vice-admiral  four  lefs,  and  the  rear- 
admiral  two  lefs.  a.  A  detached  veflel  falutes  a  fquadron 
or  a  fleet.  3.  Royal  veflels  require  republican  fliips  to 
lower  their  flags  or  pendents,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
falute.  4.  England,  as  the  firH  and  moH  difiinguilhed 
maritime  power,  requires  that  her  admirals  lhall  always 
receive  the  firH  falute  from  all  foreign  velfels  whatever, 
as  well  with  cannon  as  with  the  flag;  and,  following  the 
example  of  England,  fo  did  France  previous  to  the  late  re¬ 
volution. 

Sometimes  the  honour  of  the  firH  falute  with  cannon  is 
given  to  perfons  of  diflinftion  who  happen  to  be  on-board 
the  foreign  veil'd  ;  as,  to  a  fovereign,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  or  an  ambaflador. 

Merchant-fhips,  even  when  they  are  unarmed,  are 
obliged  to  lalute  all  veflels  of  war,  fortrefles,  and  ports, 
as  well  with  their  cannon  as  with  their  merchant-flag 
and  their  fails. 

3.  Amicable  Arrangements.  It  is  cuflomary  with 
princes  to  announce  to  each  other  every  important  even', 
whether  of  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  nature,  that  hap¬ 
pens  in, their  family;  fuch  as  the  death  of  the  fovereign, 
his  confort,  the  princes  or'princefles  of  the  blood,  the  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  marriages,  pregnancies,  births,  vic¬ 
tories,  or  the  like.  Their  notifications  are  made  in  writ¬ 
ing,  or  by  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  minifler.  They 
are  anlvvered  by  a  compliment,  conveyed,  between  equals, 
in  the  lame  manner.  Sometimes  fuch  notifications  pro- 
duce  other  marks  of  refped,  fuch  as  that  of  a  court  go¬ 
ing  into  mourning  for  i'ome  time  after  having  received  the 
notification  of  the  deceafe  of  one  of  another  royal  fa¬ 
mily  ;  or  thefe  notifications  are  fometimes  followed  by  fo- 
lemn  devotional  obfervances,  and  fometimes  by  public 
thankfgivings,  according  to  the  importance  or  the  nature 
of  the  event  announced. 

Amicable  negotiations  are  alfo  frequently  opened  and 
carried  on  between  fovereign  Hates,  touching  matters  of 
dilpute  arifing  between  them  ;  and  fometimes  with  the  af- 
fiflance  of  a  third  power,  who  has  interpofed  its  good  of¬ 
fices,  or  itB  mediation,  or  which  has  been  fixed  on  as  an 
intermediator.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  negotiation  may 
be  carried  on  verbally  (by  the  lovereigns  themfelves,  or 
their  miniflers,)  or  in  writing.  This  lafl  courfe  is  ob- 
ferved,  where  negociation  is' out  of  the  queflion,  and 
where  the  objedt  is  to  make  known  the  rights  or  the  will 
of  a  fovereign,  or  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  what 
has  been  Hipuiated  for  or  agreed  on  between  lovereigns 
and  Hates. 

The  letters  made  ufe  of  in  diplomatic  or  Hate  corref- 
pondencies  are  letters  of  council,  letters  of  cabinet,  or 
letters  in  the  fovereign’s  own  hand. 

Letters  of  council,  of  ceremony  in  chancery,  are  thofe  in 
which  all  the  points  of  the  ceremonial  are  molt  rigoroully 
obferved.  1.  They  are  often  written  in  the  Hate-language 
of  the  power  that  writes.  2.  They  begin,  if  written  to 
equals  or  inferiors,  with  the  titles  of  him  who  writes, 
which  are  followed  by  thofe  of  him  who  is  written  to,  or 
by  the  vocative:  as,  for  inHance,  “  Geo.  III.  by  the  grace 
of  God  king,  &c.  to  the  mofl  high  and  mighty  prince,  See. 
by  the  lame  grace  king,  See.  our  good  brother,  friend, 
coufin,  (and  ally  perhaps,)  mofl  high,  mofl  excellent, 
and  mofl  mighty,  prince,  &c.”  3.  In  the  body  of  the  let¬ 
ter  the  writer  Ipeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  plural  number,  J-V e, 
giving  to  the  other  the  title  ot  “majefiy,  highnefs,”  or  the 
like,  or  iiinple  “you,”  according  to  the  relative  dignity 
of  him  who  writes,  and  of  him  who  is  written  to.  4. 
The  letter  doles  with  a  falutation  in  form,  fuch  as  “We 
pray  God,  mofl  high,  mofl  excellent,  and  molt  mighty, 
prince,  that  he  will  take  you  into  his  holy  keeping  ;” 
then  follows,  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  letter,  the 
date,  mentioning  the  place,  the  day,  the  month,  the  year, 
x  and 
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and  the  reign  5  as  thus:  “Given  at - - - -,  the - day 

of - ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord - ,  and  in  the - 

year  of  our  reign  after  which  come  the  fignature  and 
counter-fignature.  Thefe  letters  are  fent  from  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  the  ftate  in  a  large  form,  without  envelope,  and 
fealed  with  the  great  feal.  The  fuperfcription  contains  all 
the  titles  of  the  fovereign  to  whom  it  is  fent. 

Cabinet-letters  do  not  require  fo  fcrupulous  a  ceremonial 
as  letters  of  council.  Titles  are  often  admitted  in  the 
former  that  are  not  in  the  latter.  In  general,  i.  They 
are  now  written  in  French  between  fovereigns  where 
there  are  different  languages.  2.  The  infcription  is  much 
fhortened,  and  without  titles.  3.  The  writer  ipeaks  of 
himfelf  in  the  lingular  number,  addreffing  the  fovereign 
to  whom  he  writes,  by  the  title  of  majcjly,  highnefs ,  orfim- 
pl q you.  4.  The  ffyle  is  lefs  grave,  and  more  refpeflful. 

5.  The  fignature  is  often  joined  to  the  body  of  the  letter 
by  a  phrafe  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  and,  between  equal  1b- 
vereigns,  by  Sir,  my  Brother,  Your  Majcjly's,  or  Your's,  G. 

6.  The  letter  has  an  envelope  which  is  iealed  with  a  privy 
or  fmall  feal,  different  from  the  great  feal.  7.  The  fu¬ 
perfcription  is  abridged. 

Sometimes  the  fovereign  writes  letters  in  his  own  hand: 
thefe  have  no  ceremonial  at  all  affixed  to  them,  either  with 
refpefl  to  title  or  language. 

The  choice  between  thefe  different  kinds  of  letters  de¬ 
pends  much  on  circuinftances,  and  even  the  pleafure  of 
the  fovereigns  who  make  ufe  of  them  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  x.  That,  in  matters  of  ftate-importance,  and  where 
much  ceremonious  attention  is  requifite,  and  efpecially 
between  courts  that  are  upon  the  referve  with  each  other, 
letters  of  council  are  generally  made  ufe  of,  whether  it  be 
the  cafe  of  equals  or  inferiors  ;  but  thofe  of  a  rank  much 
inferior  cannot  make  ufe  of  them  in  writing  to  crowned 
heads.  2.  A  letter  of  cabinet  is  not  anfwered  by  a  letter 
of  council,  and  ftill  lefs  is  a  letter  of  the  third  order,  whe¬ 
ther  it  comes  from  an  inferior,  an  equal,  or  a  fuperior. 
3.  A  prince  very  inferior  in  dignity  does  not  often  pre- 
fume  to  open  a  correfpondence  with  a  fuperior  in  a  letter 
of  the  third  order,  if  it  be  poffible  to  fend  him  one  of  the 
fecond. 

Memorials  are  of  two  forts ;  thofe  of  the  court,  and 
thofe  of  minifters.  The  firff  a  prince  generally  delivers 
to  foreign  minifters  refiding  at  his  court,  or  fends  to  his 
own  minifters  refident  at  other  courts.  Of  thefe  memo¬ 
rials  there  are,  1.  The  circular  notes  fent  to  the  diploma¬ 
tic  body,  and  which  are  commonly  figned  by  the  fee  re. - 
tary  of  ftate.  2.  The  anfwers  given  to  foreign  minifters, 
which  are  occafionally  in  the  form  of  decrees,  fometimes 
of  fignatures,  refolutions,  notes,  and  the  like.  Of  the 
memorials  fent  to  minifters  refident  at  foreign  courts,  fome 
are  to  be  prefented  by  him  ;  and  thefe  are  commonly  in  the 
form  of  notes,  and  frequently  without  fignature  ;  others 
are  intended  as  inftrufiions  to  the  minuter.  The  dif- 
patches  however  fent  to  inftrudt  him,  are  much  oftener  in 
the  form  of  letters,  than  in  that  of  memorials  or  referipts. 

The  memorials  drawn  up  by  foreign  minifters  are  of 
different  kinds.  1.  Some  are  in  the  form  of  letters,  with 
an  infcription,  a  fubfeription,  and  a  fignature;  in  thofe 
the  minifter  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  firff  perfon,  and  of 
his  court  in  the  fecond  perfon:  this  form  is  however  out 
of  practice  at  prefent.  2.  In  others  the  minifter  fpeaks 
of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  and  of  the  court  he  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf  to  in  the  fecond  perfon  ;  thefe  are  always 
dated  and  figned,  and  generally  have  an  infcription:  this 
form  feems  to  be  moftly  adopted  at  the  prefent  time.  3. 
There  are  modes  in  which  the  minifter  fpeaks  of  himfelf, 
and  alfo  of  the  court  to  whom  he  addrefles  himfelf,  in  the 
third  perfon,  without  infcription,  and  fometimes  without 
fignature.  This  is  what  is  properly  called  a  note. 

Public  acts,  properly  fo  called,  run  generally  in  the 
form  of  letters  patent.  Of  this  clafs  are  full  powers, 
treaties,  ratifications,  guarantees,  protefts,  paffports,  ma- 
nifeftoes,  and  the  like:  the  explanations  of  motives,  and 
other  writings  of  that  kind,  intended  to  jultify  the  con¬ 


duct  of  one  court  towards  another  or  others,  have  no 
preferibed  form  at  all. 

Thefe  negociations  between  fovereign  powers  have 
given  rife  to  embaffies  by  public  minifters. 

By  a  public  minifter  is  intended  the  perfon  whom  tire 
ftate  has  charged  with  the  fuperintendence  of  its  public 
affairs  at  fome  foreign  court.  This  minifter  (legates,  air 
ambaflador,  in  a. general  i'enfe)  is  that  of  which  we  are  to 
fpeak.  The  fending  of  thefe  minifters  is  a  necefl'ary 
means  of  treating  of  ftate-aff.iirs  ;  and  the  right  to  fend 
them  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  fovereignty ;  and  thofe, 
and  thofe  only,  who  have  a  right  to  fend  minifters,  have 
a  right  to  receive  them. 

Formerly  there  was  but  one  clafs  of  public  minifters, 
who  were  all  called  ampajfadors ;  but,  in  progrefs  of  time, 
others  have  been  admitted  to  reprefent  the  refpefiive 
ftates  from  which  they  are  fent;  and  thefe  are  of  three 
orders. 

Minifters  of  the  firft  order  are,  1.  The  cardinal  legates, 
the  nuncios  of  the  pope,  ambaffadors  properly  fo  called, 

( ambafeiatores,  oratores ,  magni legati,  bots-chajter,  embafadores,) 
the  bailo  of  Venice  and  Conltantinople.  At  prefent 
there  are  perpetual  ambafl'adors,  who  are  alfo  invefted 
with  the  more  diftinguifhed  character  of  extraordinary. 
With  refpedl  to  precedence,  the  charafler  of  reprefenra- 
tive,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  raifes  all  the  minif¬ 
ters  of  the  firft  order  above  thofe  of  an  inferior  order, 
without  refpeiff  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  ftates  they 
are  fent  from.  2.  Among  the  minifters  of  the  firft  order, 
the  cardinal  legates,  and  nuncios  of  the  pope,  take  the 
lead  of  all  the  ambaffadors  of  catholic  ftates;  but  thofe 
of  proteftant  ftates  do  not  yield  to  them  in  this  point.  3. 
The  extraordinary  ambaflador  takes  the  lead  of  the  am¬ 
baflador  in  ordinary,  when  they  are  both  from  the  fame 
ftate.  4.  Among  ambaffadors  of  different  courts  no  re¬ 
gard  is  paid  to  this  diftriftion. ;  they  all  claim  a  right  to 
precedence,  or  yield  it  to  others,  as  it  is  claimed  or  yielded 
by  their  fovereigns. 

Thefe  minifters  are  now  employed,  not  oniy  to  nego- 
ciate  the  affairs  of  the  fovereign  by  whom  they  are  fent, 
but  on  points  of  ceremony  alfo:  and  fometimes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bufinefs  of  fuch  a  minifter  is,  to  watch  over  the 
interefts  of  his  fovereign,  and  give  him  an  exafl  account 
of  every  thing  that  pafi'es,  and  of  which  it  imports  him 
to  be  informed. 

Minifters  of  the  fecond  order  are  the  envoy's,  (inviati,  ab- 
legatif  the  minifters  plenipotentiary,  the  intern unciqs  of 
the  pope  and  the  emperor.  With  refpect  to  precedence, 
there  is  no  diftindtion  made  between  the  envoys  and  plec 
nipotentiaries :  every  one  claims  what  is  due  to  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rank  of  his  fovereign. 

The  third  order  of  minifters  is  compofed  of  minifters 
refident,  refidents,  and  minifters  charges  d'affaires.  They 
claim  among  themfelves  the  rank  that  is  due  according 
to  the  dignity  of  their  fovereign.  Among  the  minifters 
of  the  third  order  ought  to  be  reckoned,  the  Ample  charges 
d'affaires ,  as  well  thofe  who  are  appointed  per  interim  as 
thofe  who  are  permanent.  They  have  not  however  the 
title  of  minifters,  and  are  generally  introduced  and  ad¬ 
mitted  through  a  verbal  prefentation  of  the  minifter  at 
his  departure,  or  through  letters  of  credence  addreffed  to 
the  minifter  of  ftate  of  the  court  to  which  they  are  fent. 

Agents  of  private  affairs,  agents  refident,  counfellors 
of  legation,  and  titulary  agents,  are  all  excluded  from  the 
rank,  title,  and  privileges,  of  minifters. 

Deputies  are  thofe  minifters  which  are  fometimes  fent  by 
a  body,  or  aflociation  of  ftates,  (fuch  as  formerly  the 
United  Provinces  or  the  Swifs  Cantons,)  as  alfo  thofe  fent 
by  the  different  courts  to  congreffes.  This  name  neither 
adds  to  nor  takes  from  the  quality  or  minifter,  with 
which  they  may  be  veiled  at  the  fame  time,  neither  does  it 
of  itfelf  delcribe  any  particular  order  of  minifters.  There 
are  ambaffadors  and  other  minifters,  who  are  at  the  fame 
time  deputies;  and  there  are  alfo  Ample  deputies;  but 
thefe  laft  cannot  claim  -the  rights  of  embaffy,  becaufe  they 
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are  not  veiled  with  the  character  of  minifters :  of  thefe 
are  thofe  whom  Aibjetlsfometirn.es  fend  to  their  fovereign, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  fome  towns  in  Italy  and  Spain,  who 
claim  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  their  own  fovereign. 

Some  minifters  again  are  called  commijJ'arics,  (which,  at 
times,  happens  when  they  are  fent  to  make  limited  trea¬ 
ties;)  and  they  have  during  their  functions  a  right  to  ex- 
ercife  the  prerogatives  of  minifters ;  but,  ftriclly  (peaking, 
thofe  only  ought  to  be  ftyled  commiflaries  whom  the  fo- 
vereign  fends  to  treat  with  his  fubjects. 

Letters  of  credence,  written  by  the  fovereign  who  fends 
him  to  the  fovereign  who  is  to  receive  him,  mull  be  pro¬ 
duced  before  a  minifter  can  be  acknowledged  at  a  foreign 
court.  This  letter  makes  mention  of  the  motives  of  the 
million,  the  name  and  quality  of  the  bearer,  and  prays 
the  fovereign  to  whom  it  is  add  re' (fed  to  give  full  credit 
to  what  he  (ball  fay  on  the  part  of  his  court.  The  form 
of  thefe  letters  varies  according  to  circumllances. 

Simple  letters  of  recommendation,  which  are  occasionally 
given  to  the  minifter,  to  recommend  him  to  fome  prince 
or  princefs  of  the  family  to  whom  he  is  fent,  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  letters  of  credence .  Thefe  letters  are 
.fometimes  addrefied  to  one  of  the  principal  minifters  of 
(late,  or  the  chief  magiftrute  of  the  place  where  he  is  to 
refide. 

Full  powers,  fpecifying  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  they  are  inverted,  mull  alfo  be  produced  by  the 
minifters  to  whom  a  negociation  is  confided.  Thefe  full 
powers  are  either  general  or  fpecial,  as  circumftances  may 
require.  A  full  power  may  be  inclofed  in  the  letter  of 
credence  ;  but,  if  it  be  feparated  from  it,  it  is  commonly 
drawm  up  in 'the  form  of  a  letter  patent.  Minifters,  fent 
to  a  congrefs,  without  being  furnifhed  with  letters  of  cre¬ 
dence  to  any  court,  produce  only  their  full  powers,  which 
they  exchange  with  each  other,  and  which  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  letters  of  credence.  Sometimes  the  full  powers, 
produced  at  a  congrefs,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  me¬ 
diators. 

InfruElions  are  alfo  furnifhed  to  the  minifter  who  is  to 
carry  on  a  negociation.  Thefe  inftruftions  are  to  be  bis 
guide  in  his  general  conduit  towards  the  court  to  which 
he  is  fent,  and  towards  the  minifters  of  other  courts  whom 
he  may  find  there,  and  particularly  in  the  manner  of  open¬ 
ing  and  conducting  his  negociation.  Thefe,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  may  be  necefiary  to  difpatch  to  him  in  the 
courfe,  of  his  embafiy,  being  intended  for  himfelf  alone, 
are  not  ufually  produced  to  the  court  where  he  is  fent, 
\inlefs  his  own  court  orders  it  fo,  or  unlefs  he,  from  ur¬ 
gent  mo’tives  and  his  own  diferetion,  thinks  himfelf  juf- 
tifiable  in  communicating  certain  parts  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  he  has  two  lets  of  inftruftions,  the  one  public, 
and  the  other  fecret,  and  in  cipher;  to  which  cipher  of 
his  court  he  nmft  have  a  key. 

Some  embafiies  have  nothing  to  do  with  negociation  ; 
fuch  as  embafiies  of  ceremony,  thole  that  are  fent  to  give 
fatisfaftion,  or  explain  miftakes,  and  fometimes  even  em¬ 
bafiies  in  ordinary.  The  art  of  negociating  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  fixed  rule  or  principle  ;  and,  when  negocia- 
.  dons  are  to  be  opened  and  carried  on  in  form,  the  manner 
of  doing  this  differs  with  different  Hates,  and  in  particular 
in  t fie  praclice  of  royal  Hates  with  thofe  of  republics. 

In  monarchical  ftates,  a  minifter  fometimes  negociates 
with  the  fovereign  himfelf  in  private  audiences,  either 
verbally,  or  by  prefenting  memorials;  fometimes  with  the 
minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  or  with  one  or  more  commif- 
faries,  chofen  by  the  fovereign  at  the  miirifter’s  requefl. 
Thefe  conferences  are  fometimes  held  at  the  foreign  minif¬ 
ter’s;  fometimes  at  the  apartments  of  the  minifter  of  Hate, 
or  thofe  of  the  commiffary ;  and  fometimes  at  the  houfe 
of  a  third  party. 

In  republican  ftates,  it  is  cuftomary  to  name  deputies 
to  open  a  conference  with  a  foreign  minifter,  and  this  con¬ 
ference  is  ufually  opened  at  the  houfe  of  the  minifter,  or 
at  that  of  a  third  perfon  ;  the  choice  of  thefe  deputies  de¬ 
pends  of  right  on  the  will  of  the  itate  only ;  and  it  is  ail 


abufe  to  permit  the  minifter  to  rejeft  them,  as  has  been  in 
fome  places  praftifed. 

The  minifter  often  prefents  in  writing  the  fubftance  of 
what  he  has  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  there  are 
feveral  republics,  which,  according  to  their  conftitution, 
can  enter  into  no  deliberation,  on  any  propofition  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  minifter,  until  fuch  propofition  be  delivered  in  writ¬ 
ing.  It  is,  however,  a  point  which  has  been  much  de-, 
bated  and  dilputed,  whether  a  foreign  minifter  is  obliged, 
on  rgquifition,  to  give  in  writing,  or  to  fign,  a  copy  of 
what  he  has  delivered  verbally. 

The  cuftom  of  making  prefents  in  the  courfe  of  a  nego¬ 
ciation,  alfo  prevails;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  queltion 
whether  a  minifter  has  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  corruption 
as  a  mean  to  fucceed  in  his  million.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
a  minifter  may  make  what  prefents  he  thinks  proper  to 
thofe  who  are  able  to  further  his  views,  (not  afking  any 
thing  illicit  of  them,)  without  having  corruption  imputed 
to  him  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  prefents  given  to  a  fubject 
to  prevail  on  him  to  fail  in  his  duty,  and  betray  his  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  profit 
by  the  offer  of  a  traitor ;  but,  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  a  fubjeft,  whether  it  be  in  prevailing  on  him 
to  divulge  fecrets  that  his  duty  obliges  him  to  keep,  or 
to  revolt  again  ft  his  fovereign,  is  to  violate  the  perfcdl 
rights  of  fuch  fovereign,  and  even  of  the  ftate  of  which 
he  is  the  head  ;  and,  upon  this  latter  point,  it  may  be  laid 
that  a  ftate  which  makes  ufe  of  corruption,  as  a  mode  to 
fucceed  in  its  negociations  with  other  ftates,  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  thofe  other  ftates  retaliate  whenever  they  may 
find  it  necefiary. 

But  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  extreme  necefiity  as  would,  gene¬ 
rally  (peaking,  authorize  and  fully  juftify  a  ftate  to  vio¬ 
late  its  politive  and  perfect  obligations  towards  another, 
it  might  alfo  be  juftified  in  making  ufe  of  corruption  ;  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  a  cafe  where  the  falvation  of  a  nation  is  at  (lake, 
may  lofe  part  of  its  immorality;  but  thefe  inftances  are  fo 
very  rare,  that  the  praclice  ought  not  to  be  too  far  extended. 

Secret  cinbqjjies  are  of  feveral  kinds  :  fometimes  a  fove¬ 
reign  fends  a  perfon  of  confidence  to  treat  in  fecret,  touch¬ 
ing  lome  affair  of  importance,  or  which  requires  immediate 
difpatch  and  attention,  without  giving  him  the  quality  of 
minifter,  or,  at  lea  ft,  without  differing  him  to  affutne  it 
openly,  til!  the  objeft  of  his  million  is  out  of  danger.  If 
the  court  to  which  he  is  lent  be  informed  of  the  objeft  of 
his  million,  he  ought  to  be  granted  all  the  inviolability 
due  to  him  as  a  minifter  ;  if  not,  he  may  be  treated  as  a 
private  perfon.  But  fuch  perfons  can  demand  no  part  of 
the  ceremonial  due  to  them  as  minifters,  wdiile  they  for¬ 
bear  to  difeover  their  quality  as  fuch;  and,  in  general, 
they  are  looked  upon  by  all  the  other  minifters  as  private 
perfons. 

StaU-meJfcngers  are  the  bearers,  between  fovereigns  and 
minifters,  of  whatever  they  wilh  to  convey  with  difpatch. 
Thefe  are  very  obvioufiy  diftinguifiiable,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  minifters,  whom  they  do  not  referable  either  in  their 
quality  or  their  functions,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  lim- 
ple  courier,  who  goes  but  from  one  poll  to  another.  Every 
fovereign  grants,  in  time  of  peace,  a  full  and  moll' com¬ 
plete  inviolability  to  the  perfons  of  meffengers,  as  well  as 
to  the  difpatches  of  which  they  are  the  bearers,  whether 
they  are  fent  to  his  own  court,  or  are  oh  the  road  to  fome 
other  court;  but  then,  in  order  to  this,  they  muft  an¬ 
nounce  themfelves  as  fuch,  and  produce,  if  required,  the 
necefiary  pafiports.  This  inviolability  has  often  been 
conferred  by  treaty;  and  to' commit  an  aft  of  violence 
againft  a  meflenger  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  molt  enor¬ 
mous  and  unjullifiable  offence.  Further,  they  are  granted 
atl  exemption  from  imports  and  the  power  of  learch,  lb 
long  as  they  do  not  abufe  this  favour.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  this  inviolability  is  not  much  regarded.  Belli¬ 
gerents  have  affumed  the  right  of  Adzing  the  perfons  of 
the  meffengers  of  their  enemies,  or  of  the  allies  of  their 
enemies,  where  there  are  no  treaties  to  the  contrary.  But 
it  is  fometimes  agreed  to  grant  them  pafiports ;  and  this 

frequently 
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frequently  occurs,  as  a  preliminary  toward  one  of  the 
fir  it  objects  of  a  negociation  for  peace. 

4.  Hojlilities.  I11  cafe  of  a  difference' between  two  fove¬ 
reign  dates,  that  which  complains  of  a  violation  of  its  na¬ 
tural  or  pofitive  rights  ought,  tmlefs  fuch  violation- is 
molt  obvious  and  indifputable,  fuflicie'ntly  to  prove,  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  aftual  liodilities,  thofe  rights, 
as  weil  as  the  violation  of  them.  Having  thus  proceeded, 
if  due  fatisfaclion  cannot  1  obtained  bv  amicable  means, 
or  if  it  is  fo  far  clear  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  re- 
fort  to  fuch  preliminary  courfe,  the  aggrieved  date  may, 
if  it  does  not  choofe  to  renounce  fatisfaftion  altogether, 
have  recourfe  to  forcible  means,  either  in  defence  or  pur- 
fuit  of  his  rights.  Hoftilities  are  indeed,  in  fuch  cafes, 
the-only  means  that  are  left  to  fovereigns  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  co-equal  or  fuperior  judge. 

Forcible  means  are  of  feveral  degrees;  and  in  all  civi¬ 
lized  dates  a  diftinftion  ought  conftantly  to  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  means  of  redreft  to  be  adopted  in  the  cafe  of  a 
violation  of  an  impcrfed  obligation,  from  thofe  which  may 
be  well  juftified  in  the  cafe  of  a  violation  of  a  pcrfebl  ob¬ 
ligation. 

An  impirfcB  obligation  may  be  violated  by  divers  means  ; 
but,  in  general,  a  fovereign  violates  his  perfeB  obligations, 
■when  he  refufes  to  permit  or  to  do  what  natural  juftice 
and  the  principles  of  humanity  require  ;  1.  In  refuting  to 
obferve  a  point  of  fimple cudom  ;  2.  In  introducing  into 
his  dominions  fome  partial  right,  or  law,  to  the  prejudice 
of  foreigners. 

From  the  very  nature  of  imperjebl  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  it  is  clear,  that  no  violation  thereof  can  authorize 
the  ufe  of  forcible  means,  or  the  infraction  of  perfeft  ob¬ 
ligations,  in  the  purfuit  of  redrefs;  yet,  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  fuch  redrefs,  a  fovereign 
may  make  ufe  of  afts  of  retaliation  :  as,  for  example,  he 
may  refufe  to  comply  with  the  fame  cudom,  with  refpeft 
to  another  fovereign,  which  that  fovereign  has  refu fed  to 
lubmit  to  with  refpeft  to  him  ;  or  he  may  refufe  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fome  other  cudom  which  is  equivalent  to  it :  he 
may  introduce  a  partial  right  or- law,  to  the  prejudice  of 
fuch  foreigners  as  have  done  the  fame  with  regard  to  him 
or  his  fubjefts.  By  thefe  means  he  redores  reciprocal  re¬ 
lations,  and  conftrains  unfriendly  powers  to  change  their 
lyftem:  and  thefe  ails  of  retaliation  are  in  the  prelent  age 
much  reforted  to. 

A  fovereign  violates  his  perfeSl  obligations,  by  violating 
the  natural  or  acquired  rights  of  another;  and  it  matters 
siot  whether  thefe  rights  are  innate,  or  whether  they  have 
been  acquired  by  an  exprefs  or  implied  contract,  or  other- 
wife.  Where  fuch  violation  takes  place,  the  injured  fo¬ 
vereign  may  refufe  to  fulfil  his  perfeft  obligations  towards 
the  fovereign  by  whom  he  is  injured,  or  towards  the  f ub- 
jefts  of  fuch  fovereign  :  he  may  alfo  have  recourfe  to  more 
violent  means,  till  he  has  obliged  the  offending  party  to 
yield  him  fatisfaftion,  or  till  he  has  taken  fuch  fatisfac- 
tion  himfelf,  and  guarded  himfelf  againft  the  like  injuries 
in  future. 

Whether  the  date  or  its  fubjefts  be  the  offending  party, 
if  the  date  refufe  to  make  fatisfaftion,  the  property  of  the 
refpective  fubjefts  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  injured 
ftate  is  liable  to  feizure,  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fubjefts 
have  a  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  date  to  which  they 
belong;  and  even  the  perfons  of  fuch  fubjefts  may  be 
feized  ;  but  the  life  of  an  innocent  perfon  cannot  be  taken, 
unlefs  in  extraordinary  cafes,  where  there  are  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  the  fatisfaftion  due,  and  of  preventing 
f  uture  violations.  Thus,  if  the  ambaffador  or  rneffenger 
of  a  (fate  has  been  put  to  death  by  one  date,  the  other  date 
would  not,  on  that  account,  have  a  right  to  put  the  am¬ 
baffador  or  rneffenger  of  the  other  to  death  ;  but,  in  time  of 
war,  a  prifoner  of  war  may  fometimes  be  put  to  death,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  to  punifh  a  nation  that  has  violated 
the  laws  of  war.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  injured  nation  has 
other  means  of  obtaining  fatisfaftion,  and  of  guarding 
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againft  fuel)  violations  for  the  future;  but,  war  being  of 
itfelf  the  lad  date  of  violence,  there  often  remains  no  other 
means  "of  guarding  againft  future  violations  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

There  are  many  afts  by  which  a  fovereign  refufes  do 
do  or  to  fuffer  what  he  is  under  a  perfett  obligation  to 
do  or  to  fuffer,  or  by  which  he  does  what  he  is  ordina¬ 
rily  under  a  pcrfecl  obligation  to  omit,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  fatisfaftion  for  a. real  injury  fudained.  All  thefe 
afts  are  called  reprifals ;  confequently,  reprifals  are  of 
many  fpecies.  The  talior  by  which  an  injury  received 
is  returned  by  an  injury  exactly  equal  to  it,  is  one  fort 
of  reprifals;  but  the  nie  of  it  is  not  indiferiminately 
permitted  on  all  occalions.  One  of  the  fpecies  of  repif- 
fals,  the  mod  frequently  employed,  is  the  feizure  of  the 
property  and  perfons  of  the  fubjecls  belonging  to  the  date 
from  whom  an  injury  has  been  received.  This  is  done- 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  fatisfaclion  by  the  confifcatioti 
of  the  property  feized,  if  all  endeavours  fliould  fail  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  front  the  offending  date. 

Reprifals  may  he  made  by  a  date  for  injuries  commit¬ 
ted  againft  itfelf  or  againft  its  fubjefts  ;  but  not  in  favour- 
of  a  third  power,  even  lltould  fuch  power  requeft  it. 

Formerly  the  fubjefts  of  one  ftate  would  make  reprifals- 
on  thofe  of  another  ;  but  the  diforders  refulting  from 
fuch  a  practice,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  ftate  itfelf 
was  expofed  by  leaving  the  ufe  of  fuch  violences  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  have  induced,  lince  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  ftates  of  Europe  in'  general  to  withhold  from 
their  fubjefts  the  exercife  of  this  dangerous  right.  Sub¬ 
jects,  before  they  can  now  make  reprifals  on  foreigners, 
are  obliged  to  obtain  letters  of  marque,  or  of  rcprifal. 

Although  there  may  be  tome  difference  in  the  various 
fpecies  of  reprifals,  yet  they  refemble  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  are  all  pofitive  afts  of  violence,  and  that  they 
are  exercifed  feparately  ;  but,  when  all  thefe  fpecies  of 
reprifals  are  exercifed  at  once,  they  form  a  fort  of  war¬ 
fare  ;  in  faft,  they  no  longer  dift’er  from  war. 

War  is  that  ftate,  in  which  men  conftantly  exercife  afts 
of  indeterminate  violence  againft  each  other.  It  is  private 
or  public:  the  firft  takes  place  between  individuals  in  a 
ftate  of  nature;  ^he  other  is  between  men  in  fociety. 

Public  zuar  is  of  two  forts,  civil  and  national.  Civil  war 
is  that  in  which  fubjefts  of  the  dime  date  turn  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  deftruftion  againft  each  other  :  this  is  never  jufti- 
fiable,  in  fimple  ftates,  but  in  cafes  of  the  lait  extremity,  as 
when  the  fovereign  is  obliged  to  arm  in  order  to  punifti 
his  rebellious  fubjefts,  or  when  the  fubjecls  can  diffolve 
the  ties  of  fubmiftion  which  bold  them  in  obedience.  In 
compofed  ftates  it  is  never  lawful,  except  each  has  a  right 
to  aft  aS  a  free  ftate,  or  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  war  of  exe¬ 
cution.  National  war  is  a  conflict  carried  on  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation.  It  never  can  be  undertaken  or  carried 
on  but  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign. 

The  violences  committed  by  the  fubjeCts  of  one  ftate 
againft  thofe  of  another,  without  authority  /rom  their  fo¬ 
vereign,  are  now  looked  upon  as  robberies;  and  the  per¬ 
petrators  are  excluded  from  the  rights  of  lawful  enemies. 
The  fovereign  may,  however,  veft.  the  right  of  making 
war  in  fuch  of  his  fubjefts  as  he  thinks  proper.  Thus, 
the  Eaft  India  edmpany  of  England, who  enjoy  a  territo¬ 
rial  fupremacy  with  refpeft  to  their  poffeffions  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  obtained  from  their  lovereign  the  right  of 
making  war. 

National  wars  a  re.  vffcnfve  or  defenfive.  War  is  ojfevfve 
on  the  part  of  the  fovereign  who  commits  the  firft  aft  of 
violence  againft  the  other,  whether  in  entering  his  terri¬ 
tory  with  an  armed  force,  attacking  him  on  the  high  teas, 
or  in  the  territory  of  a  third  power;  it  is  defenjive  on  the 
part  of  him  who  receives  the  firft  aft  of  violence.  But 
it  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that,  if  a  fovereign  finds  himfelf  me¬ 
naced  with  an  attack,  he  may  take  up  atms  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  blow ;  and  may  even  commence  the  exercife 
of  hoftilities  which  his.  enemy  is  preparing  to  exercife. 
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againft  him,  without  being  chargeable  with  having  begun 
an  offenfive  war.  Such  meafures,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  are  no 
more  than  the  means  of  fimple  defence. 

Nothing  Ihort  of  the  violation  of  a  perfect  right  either 
committed,  committing,  or  with  which  a  nation  is  threat¬ 
ened  in  future,  can  jultify  the  undertaking  of  a  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  fuch  violation,  when  proved,  and 
when  amicable  meafures  have  been  tried  in  vain,  or  when 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  ulelefs  to  try  fuch  means, 
juftifies  the  injured  Itate  in  refortfng  to  arms. 

It  is  impoffible  for  the  fentiments  of  the  belligerent 
parties  not  to  be  in  direct  oppofition  with  regard  to  the 
juftice  or  injufticeof  the  war;  yet,  if  it  be  not  notorioufiy 
unjuft,  their  own  welfare  induces  them  to  confider  it  as 
lawful,  as  far  as  refpefts  the  treatment  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  validity  of  conventions  and  treaties  of  peace.  Thus 
the  Chriftian  powers  are  induced  to  treat  as  lawful  ene¬ 
mies  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  though  the  motive  of  the 
latter  is  often  nothing  but  robbery  ;  and  thus  policy  of¬ 
ten  induces  a  fovereign,  in  the  courfe  of  a  civil  war,  to 
treat  his  rebellious  fubjefts  as  lawful  enemies;  but  this  it 
mult  be  remembered,  is  not  to  be.conftrued  into  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  independence. 

There  is  no  general  obligation,  under  the  univerfal  law 
of  nations,  of  making  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy, 
previous  to  a  commencement  of  hostilities.  Many  of  the 
ancient  nations  looked  on  fuch  a  declaration  as  eftential, 
and  the  practice  of  Europe  was  fuch  till  the  feventeenth 
century;  but  at  prelent  nations  content  themfelves  with 
publishing  a  declaration  of  war  through  their  own  domi¬ 
nions,  and  explaining  their  motives  to  other  powers  by  a 
manifello  in  writing;  and  declaring  of  war  in  this  manner 
is  deemed  fo  far  elfential,  that  nations  have  often  demanded 
a  reftitution  of  every  thing  taken  from  them  by  the  enemy 
before  fuch  declaration.  Sometimes,  however,  nations  get 
rid  of  fuch  demands  by  infilling  that  the  war  has  been  in 
efreft  declared. 

From  the  inftant  a  fovereign  is  in  a  (late  of  war,  he  has 
a  right  to  aft'as  an  enemy,  not  only  with  refpeft  to  the 
per'fons  and  property  found  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  his  enemy’s  fubjefts  and  their 
property  which  may  happen  to  be  fituated  in  his  own 
territory  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  has  a  right- 
then  to  feize  on  their  Ihips  found  in  his  ports,  and  on  all 
their  other  property  ;  to  arreft  their  perfons,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  null  and  void  all  the  debts  which  his  Itate  may  have 
contracted  with  them.  However,  nations,  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit,  have  been  induced  to  moderate  the  rigour  of 
this  right,  x.  In  a  great  number  of  treaties  nations  have 
ftipulated,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  them,  to  give  to 
each  other’s  fubjefts,  refilling  in  their  territory  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  war,  or  coming  to  it,  not  knowing  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  a  fpecified  time  for  the  removal  of 
themfelves  and  their  property.  2.  Sometimes  it  is  agreed 
to  let  the  fubjefts  of  an  enemy  remain  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  war,  or  fo  -long  as  they  live  peaceably  and 
quietly.  3.  Belides  thefe  precautions  taken  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation,  many  ftates  have  provided,  by  particular 
laws  and  privileges,  for  the  protection  of  the  perfons  and 
p-operty  of  enemies’  fubjecls.  4.  And,  in  general,  a  na¬ 
tion  does  not  venture  to  touch  the  capitals  which  the  fub¬ 
jefts  of  the  enemy  may  have  in  itsf  unds,  that  it  may 
otherwife  owe  to  fuch  fubjecls. 

Where  there  are  neither  treaties  nor  laws  touching 
tliofe  points,  nations  continue  ltill  to  feize  on  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  enemy’s  fubjecls,  which  is 
carried  into  its  territory  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  ftate  makes  feizures  provifonqify,  till  afl’ur- 
ance  is  received  that  the  ftate  which  has  done  the  injury 
is  ready  to  make  reparation  or  fulfil  its  obligations.  But, 
whatever  conduft  may  be  obferved  towards  the  fubjefts 
of  an  enemy,  his  arnbaffadors,  or  other  public  minifters, 
are  always  obliged  to  quit  the  ftate  as  loon  as  a  war 
breaks  out ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  depart,  and  remove 


their  property,  without  the  leaft  moleftation.  The  Turks 
only  have  preserved  the  barbarous  cultora  of  imprifoning 
foreign  minifters  in  what  they  call  the  Seven  Towers,  as  foon 
as  a  rupture,  or  even  a  dilpute  that  threatens  a  rupture, 
takes  place  between  them  and  the  powers  by  whom  fuch 
minifters  are  lent,  holding  them  in  the  light  of  hoftages. 

Every  fovereign  has  a  right  to  call  home  all  tliofe  fub¬ 
jefts  which  may  happen  to  be  in  an  enemy’s  country,  or 
in  any  other  country,  when  rve  thinks  their  prefence  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  defence  of  the  Itate.  He  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  forbid  his  fubjecls  to  ferve  the  enemy  againft 
their  country,  and  to  punifii  them  in  cafe  of  difobedience. 
Ordinances  are  ufually  iffued  in  forne  ftates  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  war,  by  virtue  of  which  offenders  in  this  refpeft 
are  puniflied  by  confifcation  of  their  property  or  other- 
wife.  But  the  manner  in  which  war  is  now  carried  on 
often  induces  a  fovereign  to  confine  the  effects  of  tliofe 
ordinances  to  liis  vaffals,  or  to  tliofe  who  are  in  his  own 
fervice  or  in  that  of  the  enemy. 

Every  fovereign  has  a  right  to  reftrift  his  fubjecls  from 
carrying  on  a  correfpondence,  or  keeping  up  a  communi¬ 
cation,  with  the  enemy  ;  to  prohibit  all  contraband  com¬ 
merce  with  him  ;  the  entry  of  merchandifes  which  are 
produced  or  manufaftured  in  his  territory,  and  all  infur- 
ance  on  his  veflels  :  but  policy  and  circumftances  ufually 
determine  the  degree  of  rigour  with  which  thefe  prohibi¬ 
tions  are  enforced. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  w’ar  may  be  lawfully  car¬ 
ried  on ;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
the  ule  of  .all  the  means  neceflary  to  obtain  the  fatisfac- 
ticn  fought  for  is  permitted  ;  and  circumftances  alone 
muff  determine  on  the  means  proper  to  be  employed  ;  and 
therefore  war  gives  a  nation  an  unlimited  fight  of  exer- 
ciftng  of  violence  againft  its  enemy.  But  the  civilized 
powers  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  diminifli  the  horrors 
inevitably  attendant  upon  war,  now  acknowledge  certain 
violences,  which  are  equally  deltruftive  to  both  parties, 
and  contrary  to  found  policy,  to  be  wholly  unjuftifiabie, 
though  not  precifely  forbidden  by  the  ft  rift  rules  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  hence  have  arifen,  what  are  at  pre- 
fent  called  the  laws  of  war.  Thefe  laws  are  novv  fanc- 
tioned  by  cuftom,  and  in  fome  cafes  even  by  treaty,  and 
have  been  more  ftriftly  obferved  fince  war  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  means  of  regular  troops;  nor  does  any  civilifed 
nation  at  the  prefent  time  allow  itfelf  to  be  juftifiable  in 
departing  from  them,  unlefs  the  enemy  fets  the  example, 
or  unlefs  an  urgent  neceffity,  arifing  from  extraordinary 
circumftances,  admits  of  exceptions,  authorifed  by  reafons 
of  war. 

According  to  the  prefent  ufage,  every  individual  in  a 
ftate  is  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  although  war 
has  been  declared  againft  him  ;  but  foldiers  by  the  order 
of  their  commanders,  and  fuch  other  fubjefts  as  may  ob¬ 
tain  exprefs  permiflion  for  the  purpofe  from  their  love- 
reign,  may  lawfully  exercife  'hoftilities,  and  are  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  enemy  as  lawful  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  thofe  who  are  not  fo  authorized,  taking  upon 
them  to  attack  the  enemy,  are  treated  by  him  as  a  band 
of  lawlefs  fpoliators  ;  and  even  the  ftate  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  ought  to  punifii  them  as  fuch.  And  it  is  for  this 
realon,  that  thole  who  wilh  to  arm  privateers  are  obliged 
to  obtain  letters  of  marque  ;  without  them  they  would  be 
deemed  pirates ;  but,  being'furnifhed  with  fuch,  they  be- 
camfe  lawful  enemies. 

Among  the  arms,  and  other  means  of  doing  injury  to 
an  enemy,  there  are  feveral,  which  according  to  the  laws 
of  war  are  deemed  to  be  unlawful.  1.  The  lecret  means 
of  poifon  :  thus  it  is  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  to  poifon  wells  or  the  like  in  order  to  deftroy  the  enemy ; 
and  alfo  to  poifon  the  commander-in-chief,  or  any  other 
enemy  of  diftinftion  ;  and,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  ufe  of  poifoned  arms  has  been 
looked  upon  as  unlawful.  It  is  alfo  againft  the  lav/s  of 
war,  knowingly  to  fend  among  the.  enemy  perfons  af- 
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flifled  with  the  plague,  or  cany  other  contagious  and  mor¬ 
tal  difeafe.  2.  Private  affaffination  is  alfo  againft  the  rules 
of  war ;  and  therefore  it  is  grofs  violation  thereof  to  fet 
a  price  on  the  head  of  a  commander-in-chief,  or  other 
enemy  of  diltinfilion  ;  unlefs  the  example  has  firft  been  let 
by  the  enemy.  3.  It  is  alfo  againft  the  laws  of  maritime 
war,  for  the  commander  of  a  velfel  not  to  hoift  the  flag 
of  his  nation  before  he  begins  the  combat.  4.  Among 
the  open  means,  certain  arms,  the  uf'e  of  which  is  too 
cruel,  and  which  the  objefil  of  the  war  does  not  render  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  are  prohibited  ^  thus,  for  inftance,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  to  load  cannon 'with  nails, 
pieces  of  iron,  or  the  like  ;  to  charge  a  rnufket  with  two 
balls,  or  with  disfigured  or  irriguous  balls ;  the  firft  aug¬ 
menting  too  much  the  number  of  Tufferers,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  wantonly  increafing  pain.  The  ufe  of  red-hot  (hot, 
(invented  in  1574  at  the  liege  of  Dantzic,)  of  chain  and 
bar  fhot,  of  carcafes  filled  with  combuttibles,  boiling  pitch, 
and.  the  like,  have  fometimes  been  profcribed  by  particu¬ 
lar  conventions  between  maritime  powers;  but  thole  con¬ 
ventions  extend  no  farther  than  the  war  for  which  they 
are  made. 

From  the  moment  that  war  aff ually  begins  between  one 
ftate  and  another,  all  thofe  who  belong  to  fitch  hoftile 
ftates  are  enemies,  and  have  a  right  to  aft  againft  each 
other  as  fuch;  but,  their  right  to  wound  or  kill  being 
founded  on  fel.f-defence,  or  on  the  refiftance  oppofed  to 
them,  they  cannot  with  juftice  wound  or  take  the  life  of 
any  except  thofe  who  take  an  afilive  part  in  the  war;  fo 
that,  1.  Children,  old  men,  women,  and  in  general  all 
thofe  who  cannot  carry  arms,  or  who  ought  not  to  do  it, 
are  fife  under  the  law  of  nations,  unlefs  they  have  exer- 
cifed  afits  of  violent-  againft  the  enemy.  2.  Retainers  to 
the  army,  whole  profeflion  is  not  to  kill  or  direflly  injure 
the  enemy,  fuch  as  chaplains,  furgeons,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  drummers,  filers,  trumpeters,  and  the  like,  ought 
not  to  be  wounded  or  killed  deliberately.  3.  Soldiers,  on 
the  contrary,  being  looked  upon  as  ever  ready  for  defence 
or  attack,  may  at  any  time  be  wounded  or  killed,  unlefs 
when  it  is  manifeft  that  they  have  not  the  will,  or  have 
loft  the  power,  to  refill.  When  that  is  the  cafe ;  when 
wounded,  furrounded,  or  when  they  lay  down  their  arms 
and  a(k  for  quarter;  in  fhort,  from  the  moment  they  are 
reduced  to  a  ftate  in  which  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  ex- 
ercife  farther  violence  againft  the  conqueror,  he  is  obliged, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  to  fpare  their  lives ;  except,  however, 

1.  When  fparing  their  lives  would  be  inconliftent  with 
his  own  fafety,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt; 

2.  In  cafes  where  he  has  a  right  to  exercife  the  talio,  or 
to  make  reprifals  for  like  ails  done  by  the  enemy ;  3.  When 
the  crime  committed  by  thofe  who  fall  into  his  hands  juf- 
tifies  the  taking  of  their  lives.  Upon  this  principle  it  is 
therefore  always  jnllifiable  to  make  the  vanquifned  foldiers 
prifoners  of  war,  and  even  thole  who  are  not  of  the  military 
profeflion.  When  the  conqueror  receives  the  conquered 
as  prifoners  of  war, "it  is  conlidered  that  all  hoftilities  be¬ 
tween  them  have  ceafed.  The  conqueror  generally  keeps 
prifoners  of  war  under  a  guard,  till  they  are  ranfomed,  or 
exchanged  by  cartel,  or  till  the  peace.  Officers  are  often 
releafed  on  their  parole^of  honour,  by  which  they  promile 
not  to  ferve  againft  the  power  which  releafes  them,  for  a 
certain  time,  or  during  the  war;  and  to  appear  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  place  as  often  as  they  lhall  be  duly  fnmmoned. 
Thofe  who,  regardlefs  of  their  parole,  take  up  arms,  or 
the  like,  while  the  convention  is  obferved  on  the  other 
fide,  are  looked  upon  as  infamous  ;  and,  if  they  again  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  whom  they  have  given 
their  parole,  he  is  not  by  the  laws  of  war  obliged  to  give 
them  quartef. 

Thofe  who,  unauthorized  by  their  profeffion  or  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  fovereign,  exercife  hoftilities  againft  an  ene¬ 
my,  and  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  have  no  right  to- 
expefil  the  treatment  due  to  prifoners  of  war  ;  the  enemy 
is  juftifiable  in  putting  them  to  death  as  a  lawlefs  band. 
So  alfo  foldiers  who  employ  means  which  are  contrary  to 
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the  laws  of  war,  or  who  act  without  orders  from  their 
chief,  may  be  punilhed  in  confequence  by  the  enemy. 
"1  hole  who,  under  a  lalfe  name  and  difguifed  character, 
enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  ferve  as  fpies, 
as  was  the  cafe  of  major  Anuie  in  the  American  war,  or  to 
poifon,  aflaffinate,  or  corrupt,  are  punilhed  by  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  death;  being  befides  looked  upon  as  acting  without 
the  orders  of  their  fovereign. 

Neither  the  fovereign  nor  his  family  can  be  looked  upon 
as  Iheltered,  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  violences  of 
the  enemy.  Thofe  of  them  who  bear  arms  may' be  refilled 
or  attacked,  and  confequently  wounded  or  killed  ;  and 
thofe  who  do  not  bear  arms  may  be  made  prifoners  of 
war.  However,  according  to  modern  warfare,  1.  It  would 
be  againft  the  laws  of  war  to  aim  deliberately  at  the  per- 
fon  of  a  fovereign,  or  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  2. 
The  family  of  a  vanquilhed  fovereign  is  not  only  treated 
with  more  tendernefs  than  other  prifoners  of  war,  but  is 
ufually  exempted  from  captivity.  3.  In  general  fovereigns 
endeavour  to  foften  the  rigours  of  war  in  every  thing  that 
has  no  influence  with  refpecl  to  its  fuccefs  :  thus,  for  in¬ 
ftance,  they  grant  a  free  paffage  to  whatever  is  intended* 
for  each  other’s  tables  ;  and  lometimes  even  prefents  and 
compliments  pals  between  them,  upon  the  principle,  that 
it  is  their  ftates,  and  not  they,  that  are  at  war. 

The  conqueror  has,  Unfitly  fpeaking,  a  right  to  make 
prifoners  of  war  of  all  the  lubjefiis  of  the  hoftile  ftate 
that  may  fall  into  his  power,  though  they  have  committed 
no  violence  againft  him;  and  of  courfe  he  has  a  right  to 
remove  them  to  another  country.  But,  in  the  prefent 
civilized  ftate  of  warfare,  the  conqueror  generally  carries 
his  rights  in  this  refpefil  no  farther  than  to  lubmit  fuch 
lubjecls  to  his  domination,  to  make  them  lwear  fealty  to 
him,  to  exercife  certain  rights  of  fovereignty  over  them, 
fuch  as  railing  and  quartering  troops  among  them,  making 
them  pay  taxes  and  obey  his  laws,  and  punifhing  as  re¬ 
bels  all  thofe  who  attempt  to  betray  him  or  lhake  off  his 
yoke. 

The  intention  with  which  a  country  or  province  is 
taken  polfelfion  of,  generally  determined  the  conqueror  as 
to  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  government, 
if  any  are  intended  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  conqueror  is 
not  obliged  to  preferve  the  conftitution  of  a  conquered 
country  or  province,  nor  to  leave  the  fubjefits  in  pofleffipn 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  them  by  their  former 
fovereign,  unlefs  he  has  made  them  a  promife  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  previous  to  their  fubmilfion. 

The  conqueror  has  a  right  to  feize  on  all  the  property 
of  the  enenjy  that  comes  within  his  power:  it  matters 
not  whether  it  be  moveable  or  immoveable.  Tbefe  feizures 
may  be  made,  1.  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  demands  as 
his  due,  or  an  equivalent;  2.  to  defray  the  expenfes  of 
the  war;  3.  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  equitable  peace;  4. 
to  deter  him,  or  by  reducing  his  llrength  hinder  him, 
from  repeating  in  future  the  injuries  which  have  been  the 
caule  of  the  war.  And,  with  this  lall  object  in  view,  a 
power  at  war  has  a  right  to  deftroy  the  property  and  pof- 
feffions  of  theenemy,  for  the  exprefs  purpofeof  doing  him 
mifchief.  The  modern  rules  of  war  do  not  .however  per¬ 
mit  the  deftrufilion  of  any  thing  except,  1.  Such  things 
as  the  enemy  cannot  be  deprived  of  by  any  other  means 
than  thofe  of  deftrufilion,  and  which  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
neceffary  to  deprive  him  of.  2.  Such  things  as,  after  be¬ 
ing  taken,  cannot  be  kept,  and  which  if  not  dellroyed 
might  ftrengthen  the  enemy  :  thus  it  is  lawful  to  raze  for- 
treffes,  fink  veffels,  fink  or  fpike  cannon,  or  blow  up  ma¬ 
gazines.  3.  Such  things  as  cannot  be  preferved  without 
injury  to  the  military  operations:  as,  for  inftance,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  that  no  depredations  ought  to  he 
committed  on  gardens,  vineyards,  or  rhfi  like,  unlefs  it 
be  .neceflary  to  fix  a  camp  in  them,  and  then  the  obvious 
reafons  of  war  authorize  their  deftrufilion.  To  all  thefe 
may  be  added,  4.  Whatever  is  dellroyed  by  way  of  reta~- 
liation. 

The  victorious  fovereign  claims  the  dominion  over  the 
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provinces  and  countries  conquered. by  his  arms';  he  ap¬ 
propriates  to  hiipfelf  the  national  domains,  and  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  difpaflefled  fovereign, -tfnd  par¬ 
ticularly  all  the  fort  relies,,  (hips  of  war,  arms,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war.  The  reft  oi:  the  moveable  property  taken 
from  the  vanquished  is  commonly  giv.en  tip  as  booty  to 
the  army,  or  the  corps  employed  on  the  expedition:  this 
diftribution  depends  entirelyon  the  military  code  of  each 
refpechve  ftate,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  law  of  nations. 

With  reflect  to  the  immoveable  property  of  the  enemy’s 
fubjcits,  and  the  moveable  property  of  thofe  who  have 
not  taken  up  arms  in  the  war,  though  the  conqueror  has 
a  right,  in  ftriitnefs,  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to 
himfelf,  yet,  according  tb  the  praftice  of  modern  times, 
it  is  left  to  the  proprietors,  and  a  contribution  is  exafted 
in  its  Head.  This  contribution  once  paid,  whether  in 
money',  produce,  or  fervice,  the  invaders  ought  to  pay  for 
all  they  afterwards  receive  from  the  conquered  lubjects, 
except  it  be  for  fuch  fervices  a9  every  fovereign  has  a  right 
•to  require  from  his  own  fubjecls.  Extraordinary  cales, 
where  places  are  given  up  to  pillage,  which  is  fometimes 
done  to  punifh  thofe  who  are  found  in  them  for  not  yielding 
in  time,  or  for  having  ailed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  ; 
-tand  fometimes  by  way  of  retaliation;  form  exceptions  in 
the  above-mentioned  practice. 

In  maritime  wars,  the  private  property  of  enemy’s  fub- 
ie'ets  is  never  fpared.  In  order  to  encourage  privateering, 
thofe  concerned  in  it  are  allowed  to  hold  all  the  merchant- 
veflels  and  merchandife  they  take  from  the  enemy  or  his 
fubjefts,  without  any  referve  whatever  with  refpeft  to  the 
redemption  of  them  by  the  proprietor. 

War  fufpends  all  the  laws  of  property  between  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  but  not  between  them  and  neutral  powers;  fo 
•that,  although  an  enemy  may  feize  on  the  property  of  an 
enemy,  and  difpofe  of  it  with  all  its  appurtenances,  ft  ill 
the  right  of  the  original  proprietor  does  not  ceafe,  as  long 
as  he  has  not  exprefsly  or  impliedly  renounced  it,  or  as 
long  as  he  lias  not  given  it  up  as  loft.  He  has,  therefore, 
■not  only  a  right  to  recapture  it  from  the  enemy,  but  alfo 
to  claim  it  from  a  third  poffeffor.  This  right  is  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  refpeft  to  all  territorial  conquefts. 

In  refpeft  of  moveable  property,  it  is  a  generally-re¬ 
ceived  rule,  that  when  property  lawfully  captured  has 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  captors;  or, 
if  captured  at  fea,  has  been  conducted  into  the  middle  of 
a  fleet,  or  into  a  free  port;  the  right  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor  ceales,  and  a  third  party  may  lawfully  make  an 
acquifition  of  it.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  prefumed  that  the 
original  proprietor  confiders  his  property  as  loft,  or  has 
given  up  all  intention  of  recapturing  it. 

As  to  the  right  of  pojlliminium,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
when  a  power  fucceeds  in  reconquering  a  country,  or  re¬ 
capturing  a  veflel,  itlhould  feem,  from  the  rigour  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  the  reconquered  territory,  or  veflel, 
as  well  as  all  property,  of  whatever  defeription,  found 
therein,  ought  to  return  to  the  original  proprietors.  This 
principle  is  ftriclly  adhered  to,  with  refpeft  to  national 
and  immoveable  property;  for,  i.  The  national  domains 
return  to  the  fovereign  along  with  the  fovereignty;  and 
the  fovereign  ought,  of  courfe,  to  re-eftablifli  the  confti- 
.-tution  exifting  previous  to  the  conqueft.  2.  Such  im¬ 
moveable  property  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  as  has  been 
ierzed  on  by  the  enemy,  returns  by  virtue  of  the  right  of 
■pojlliminium  to  the  original  proprietors;  but,  as  to  moveable 
property  taken  in  a  land-war,  the  right  of pojlliminium  ceafes 
v.  hen  the  booty  has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  hands  of 
the  captors ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  of  pojlliminium 
operates  when  the  booty  is  retaken  in  lefs  than  tvventy- 
fourhours.  In  maritime  war,  1.  If  the  recapture  be  made 
by  veflels  of  the  ftate,  the  recaptured  v.eflels  and  mer¬ 
chandife  return  to  the  original  proprietors,  after  a  certain 
proportionate  deduction  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  re¬ 
capture.  2.  If  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  privateer, 
neither  the  veflel  nor  merchandife  returns  to  the  original 
proprietor,  except,  1.  when  the  recapture  is  made  within 


twenty-four  hours,  and  even  then  only  upon  condition 
that  the  proprietors  give  up  a  third  for  the  expenfes  of 
recapturing  ;  2.  when  the  capture  has  been  made  by  pi¬ 
rates or,  3.  when  it  has  been  made  againft-  the  laws  of 
wars  in  general,  as,  for  inftance,  on  a  neutral  fea.  But 
the  exceptions  do  not  hold  good  in  the  two  laft  cales,  un- 
lefs  the  recapture  is  made  from  the  firft  captors. 

Safeguards  are  fometimes  granted  by  the  commander-in-' 
chief,  for  the  purpofe  of  protefting,  from  the  ravages  of 
the  invader’s  troops,  certain  villages,  eftates,  or  other  de¬ 
tached  pofleflions,  as  villas,  farmland  the  like,  belonging 
to  the  fubjeits  of  the  enemy  or  of  neutral  powers.  Thele 
fafeguards  are  granted  at  the  requeft  of  the  proprietors  ; 
conlequently,  they  ought  to  be  provifioned  and  paid  by 
them;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  counter-invafion,  by  which  the 
firft  invaders  are  driven  from  the  country,  the  inviolabi¬ 
lity  of  the  fafeguards  ought  ever  to  be  refpefted  by  the 
victor;  who  ought  befides  to  fend  them  in  fafety  to  the 
commander  wdio  has  condelcended  to  grant  them. 

Sometimes  the  invader  grants  letters  of  protection,  or 
other  tokens,  certifying  that  fuch  or  fuch  places  are  un¬ 
der  his  fafeguard. 

In  battles ,  the  laws  of  war  ought  to  be  adhered  to  with 
the  utmoft  llrictnefs,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  arms  made 
ufe  of,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  vanquilhed. 

The  conqueror,  or  he  who  remains  matter  of  the  field 
of  battle,  ought  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  and  bury 
the  dead  ;  and  it  is  againft  every  principle  of  the  laws  of 
war,  to  refufe  or  negledt  to  do  either.  But,  as  it  is  fome- 
times'a  queflion,  who  is  mailer  of  the  field;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  a  truce  is  generally  agreed  on  for  fome  days,  during 
which  both  tides  bring  in  their  own  wounded,  and  bury 
their  own  dead. 

The  taking  of  a  fortrefs,  or  fortified  town,  is  effefted  by 
furprije,  by  a  blockade ,  or  by  a  fiege :  in  the  two  laft  cafes 
the  place  either  furrenders  by  capitulation,  or  is  taken  by 
aflault,  after  being  fummoned  in  vain  ;  and,  according  to 
laws  of  war,  this  tummons  ought  to  precede  the  aflault; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  repeated  feveral  times,  before  the  aflault 
is  determined  on.  All  the  means  necefihry  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  fortrefs  are  juftified  by  the  laws  of  war;  confe* 
quently  there  are  cafes,  which  may  authorife  the  demoli¬ 
tion  or  burning  of  the  fuburbs  ;  but,  except  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity,  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  befiegers  ought  to  di¬ 
rect  their  artillery  againft  the  fortifications  only,  and  not 
intentionally  againft  the  public  edifices.  There  are  fome 
cafes  however  which  will  juftify  the  belieger  in  threaten¬ 
ing  to  burn  the  public  edifices;  for  inftance,  to  deter  the 
belieged  from  making  fignals  from  the. towers  or  iteeples, 
by  the  tolling  of  bells  or  the  like. 

If  a  fortrefs  or  fortified  town  furrenders  by  capitulation ; 
on  that  capitulation  depends  the  ltate  of  the  garrifon, 
arms,  and  warlike  ftores,  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property.  The  terms  of  a  capitulation  depend  entirely 
upon  circumftances;  but,  if  the  place,  after  being  duly 
fummoned,  refufes  to  furrender,  and  is  taken  by  aflault, 
thofe  found  in  it  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  diferetion 
of  the  vidtor  :  all  the  garrifon  Can  expeft  is,  to  have 
their  lives  fpared,  if  they  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms.  In  this  cafe  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  the  life  of  the 
governor  nor  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  no  menaces  of  this  fort 
ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  fummons  ;  for  their  lives  can  only 
be  juttifiably  taken,  when  the  defence  has  been  conducted 
againft  the  rules  of  war.  And  it  is  cuftomary  for  the 
victor  on  fuch  occafions  to  forbid  pillage. 

Conventions  are  often  entered  into  between  belligerent 
powers,  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
for  general  purpoles.  By  tliefe  general  conventions  they 
may  engage  not  to  make  ufe  of  particular  arms,  or  certain 
means  of  injuring  each  other;  or  fettle  the  conditions  and 
manner  to  be  oblerved  in  the  exchange  or  redemption  of 
prifoners  of  war ;  or  make  arrangements  relative  to  pafl- 
p'orts,  fafe-condufts,  flags  of  truce,  contributions,  and 
the  like.  The  courfe  of  a  war,  of  any  extent,  mull  ever 
furnilh  ogonfions  for  tittering  into  particular  conventions. 
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Such  are,  i.  Capitulations,  by  virtue  of  which  a  body  of 
troops,  a  fortrefs,  a  town,  a  province,  or  a  country,  lub- 
tnits  to  the  enemy  on  certain  conditions.  2.  Arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  paffports,  fafe-condufls,  fafe-guards,  the 
neutrality  of  certain  places,  provinces,  and  the  like.  3. 
Sufpenfions  of  holtilities  for  a  certain  time,  fuch  as  take 
place  between  the  befiegers  and  befieged  after  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  between  armies  after  a  battle.  4.  Truces. 

Truces,  inafmuch  as  they  include  fufpenfions  of  holti¬ 
lities,  import,  in  general,  a  cefl'ation  of  all  holtility,  and 
a  delilling  from  all  enterprifes  which  the  enemy  would 
have  been  able  to  hinder  the  execution  of,  if  no  truce 
had  exifted.  Truces,  properly  fo  called,  whether  made 
for  a  definite  or  indefinite  time,  imply  an  obligation  on 
the  parties  to  revoke  them,  before  they  recommence  hof- 
tilities;  and,  according  to  a  generally-received  practice, 
this  revocation  ought  to  take  place  three  days  at  leaf!;  be¬ 
fore  the  re-commencement  thereof. 

When  a  general  truce  is  agreed  on  for  feveral  years, 
fuch  a  truce  differs  from  a  peace  in  this  refpefl  only;  that 
the  difpute,  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  remains 
undecided,  and  that,  the  truce  once  expired,  both  parties 
may  again  have  recourfe  to  arms,  without  the  ceremonies 
that  ufually  precede  a  war.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely 
that  fuch  truces  are  made,  though  there  are  fome  exam¬ 
ples  ;  fuch  as  the  truce  between  Spain  and  the  U nited  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  1609,  for  twelve  years:  and  between  the  empe¬ 
ror,  France,  and  Spain,  in  1684,  for  twenty  years. 

The  manner  of  treating  with  the  enemy  is  as  follows, 
z .  According  to  modern  practice,  when  the  befieged  hoi  It 
a  flag  of  truce,  (a  white  flag,)  they  are  underflood  to  afk 
thereby  for  a  ceflation  of  holtilities,  and  for  a  parley,  in 
order  to  capitulate.  In  that  cafe,  after  the  beliegers  have 
anfwered  their  fignal,  holtilities  immediately  ceafe  on 
both  fides,  and  perfons  of  confidence  are  fent  to  treat, 
e.  When  a  veffel  hoifts  a  flag  of  truce,  it  is  confidered 
that  fhe  has  furrendered.  3.  In  conformity  to  long-elta- 
blifhed  cultom,  the  drums  and  trumpets,  (which  for  fome 
centuries  paft  have,  on  thefe  occafions,  fupplanted  the  an¬ 
cient  heralds,)  as  well  as  the  perfons  fent  to  treat,  bear¬ 
ing  the  ufual  fignals  of  peace,  are  allowed  to  pafs  in  fafety 
to  the  enemy,  and,  while  with  him,  to  enjoy  an  entire  in¬ 
violability;  that  is,  provided  they  do  nothing  beyond 
their  functions,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  4. 
Paffports  and  fafe-condudls  are  granted  on  both  fides  to 
thofe  who  are  fent  to  treat,  in  order  that  they  may  pafs 
unmolefted  through  the  territory  or  camp  of  the  enemy. 

All  the  conventions  entered  into  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  are  full  as- obligatory  as  if  they  were  made  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  Were  it  otherwife,  it  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  to  make  fuch  conventions;  and  it  would  moreover 
be  impoflible  to  treat  with  an  enemy  at  all,  and  confe- 
quently  impoffible  to  terminate  a  war.  In  fliort,  fuch 
conventions  are  as  facred  as  treaties;  and  a  deviation 
from  the  former,  can  never  be  jullifiable,  but  in  cafes 
that  would  juftify  a  deviation  from  the  latter. 

Hojiages  are  alfo  fometimes  delivered  for  the  fulfilment 
of  conventions  ;  and,  if  the  contracting  party  breaks  his 
engagements,  it  is  allowable  to  treat  his  holtages  with  le- 
verity,  but  net  to  take  their  lives,  unlefs  for  lome  crime 
that  they  have  committed,  or  by  way  of  retaliation. 

4.  Allies.  The  forces  of  a  fovereign  may  be  under 
the  necefiity  to  join  and  aft  with  thofe  of  another:  fome¬ 
times  in  the  performance  of  pofitive  treaties  of  alliance, 
and  fometimes  in  confequence  of  a  particular  conneftion 
exilling  between  him  and  fuch  power;  or  he  may  do  it 
from  his  own  choice:  in  none  of  which  cafes  does  he  act 
againlt  the  law  of  nations,  if  the  caule  he  efpoufes  be  not 
unjult.  To  a  fovereign  fo  fituated  there  arife  two  forts  of 
rights  and  obligations:  1.  Relative  to  the  power  whom 
he  alfilts.  2.  Relative  to  the  enemies  of  that  power. 

An  alliance  may  be  Amply  defenjive,  but  it  is  generally 
ojjcnfxve  at  the  fame  time.  An  alliance  is  Amply  defenjive, 
when  the  allies  promife  to  allilt  each  other,  in  cafe  either 
Ihould  be  attacked  firft,  or  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  from 
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fome  other  power.  It  is  rffenfve  and  defenjive  when  they 
promile  to  allilt  each  other,  not  only  in  cale  of  a  firfl  at¬ 
tack,  but.even  fliould  either  of  them  make  the  firft  attack 
on  fome  other  power.  Both  forts  of  alliances  are  either 
general  or  particular.  They  are  general ,  when  they  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  wars  in  which  either  of  the  allies  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  particular,  when  directed  againft  a  particular 
power,  or  confined  to  a  particular  war. 

Alliances  are  formed  iometimes  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  the  beginning  of  a  war.  As  to  their  duration,  it 
is  fometimes  for  a  definite,  and  fometimes  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite,  l'pace  of  time  ;  and  fometimes  for  ever.  The  allies 
either  promife  a  fpecitic  number  of  troops  or  veffels,  or 
both  ;  or  they  promife  a  certain  aid  in  money;  or  to  aflift 
each  other  with  all  their  forces ;  or,  finally,  to  make  a 
common  caule. 

Subfdies  mull  be  diftinguilhed  from  alliances.  A  treaty 
of  l'ublidy  is  a  convention  by  which  one  power  engages, 
in  confideration  of  a  certain  fum  or  fums  of  money  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  certain  number  of  troops,  to  be  in 
the  pay  and  fervice  of  another  power:  the  time  for  which 
fuch  troops  are  to  remain  in  fuch  fervice  is  fometimes  de¬ 
terminate,  and  fometimes  not.  A  power  often  receives 
a  fubfidy,  in  confideration  of  which  it  engages  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  troops  in  readinefs  for  fervice,  and 
fometimes  only  to  augment  its  own  forces.  And  fome¬ 
times  treaties  of  l'ublidy  have  no  other  objeft  than  to  en¬ 
gage  a  power,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money,  to  re¬ 
main  neuter. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  difputes  frequently  arife 
among  the  allied  powers  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  their 
treaties  of  alliance.  Sometimes  the  power  from  which 
the  promifed  aid  is  folicited  denies  or  calls  in  queltiou 
the  exiftence  of  the  cafe  for  which  the  treaty  was  made, 
(cafus  foederis-,)  and  fometimes  alleges  exceptions,  which 
dilpenfe  with  the  fulfilment :  thus  the  promifed  aid  of  al¬ 
lies  has  been  often  folicited  in  vain.  If  the  promifed  aid 
be  given  when  demanded,  it  is  then  to  he  fhown  in  what 
manner  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on:  and  here  there  is  an 
eflential  diltimflion  between  a  war  which  the  allies  carry 
on  in  common,  and  a  war  in  which  one  of  them  does  no 
more  than  furnilh  the  other  with  a  number  of  auxiliary 
troops.  In  a  war  carried  on  in  common,  1.  The  allies 
aft  in  concert  in  the  appointment  of  a  commander-in- 
chief;  in  planning  the  principal  military  operations;  and, 
in  fliort,  in  all  the  arrangements  concerning  the  war.  2. 
The  allies  ought  to  divide  between  them  the  booty  and 
conquefts  made  by  their  common  arms.  3.  The  right  of 
pofliminium  ought  to  be  ftrietly  obferved  between  them. 

No  ally  is  jultifiable  in  making  a  fe-parate  peace,  or  de¬ 
claring  himfelf  neuter;  unlefs,  1.  that  necefiity  obliges 
him  lo  to  do;  2.  that  the  other  ally  has  firft  failed  of  his 
engagements;  or,  3.  that  this  ally  refufes  to  make  peace, 
though  the  enemy  offers  to  conclude  one  on  equitable 
terms.  Still  lefs  is  one  ally  juftifiable  in  joining  the 
enemy  of  the  other;  and  this  natural  obligation  not  to 
defert  an  ally,  is  ulually  confirmed  inexprels  terms  in  trea¬ 
ties  of  alliance. 

In  a  war  in  which  one  ally  does  no  more  than  furnilh 
the  other  with  a  number  of  troops,  the  former  takes  the 
name  of  auxiliary,  and  the  latter  that  of  principal,  in  the 
war.  Auxiliary  troops,  though  molt  commonly  paid  by  an 
auxiliary  power,  are  generally  at  the  entire  dilpoliticn  of 
the  principal.  The  auxiliary  has  no  right  to  any  ihare  in 
the  booty  or  conquefts;  and  the  principal  has  the  foie 
right  of  making  peace,  provided  the  auxiliary  be  included 
in  it:  the  rights  of  both  the  principal  and  auxiliary 
powers  however  depend,  in  great  part,  on  the  treaties  of 
alliance  between  them. 

Subfidiary  troops  are  thofe  fent  by  one  power  to  the  aid 
of  another,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty  of  iubfidy  made  be¬ 
tween  them :  fuch  troops,  unlefs  the  treaty  contains  rq- 
ftrictions  to  the  contrary,  are  entirely  at  the  command  of 
him  to  whole  aid  they  are  lent ;  nor  can  he  to  whom  they 
belong  claim  any  Ihare  in  the  booty  or  conquefts,  or  any 
4  Q  right 
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right  to  interfere  in  the  negociations  for  peace.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  he  who  gives  the  aid  may  require  of  him  wdio  receives 
it  to  aid  him  in  his  turn,  if  he  Ihould  be  in  danger  in  con-, 
fequence  of  having  given  it ;  but  a  compenfation  for  lolfes 
is  never  made  between  allies  who  carry  on  the  war  in  com¬ 
mon. 

An’  ally,  of  whatever  defcription,  ought  to  commit 
no  violence  againtt  his  ally;  and  ought  at  lead  to  ob¬ 
ferve  towards  him  the  fame  friendly  conduft  that  his  duty 
requires  him  to  obferve  towards  a  neutral  power. 

In  ftriftnefs,  a  belligerent  power  has  a  right  to  treat  as 
his  enemies  all  the  powers  which  lend  affiftance  to  the 
enemy,  from  whatever  motive,  or  in  confequence  of  what¬ 
ever  treaty.  However,  policy  has  induced  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  depart  from  this  rigorous  principle.  They  now 
admit,  x.  That  a  fovereign  who  furnifhes  troops  in  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  fubfidy,  does  not  thereby  become  the  ene¬ 
my  of  the  power  again  ft  which  thefe  troops  aft.  2.  That, 
as  long  as  a  fovereign  fends  to  the  affiftance  of  his  ally  no 
more  than  the  number  of  troops  ftipulated  for  in  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  alliance,  and  does  not  authorize  them  to  ferve  upon 
any  other  footing  than  the  one  fpecified  in  the  treaty,  fuch 
fovereign  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  auxiliary,  and 
not  as  the  enemy  of  the  power  againft  which  his  troops 
make  war  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that  fuch  fovereign  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  rights  of  neutrality.  This  is 
more  efpeciaiiy  the  cafe,  when  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  is 
the  confequence  of  a  treaty  of  general  defcnfvc  alliance  con¬ 
cluded  before  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

Some  powers  have  claimed  the  rights  of  neutrality,  even 
•while  they  w'ere  furniiliing  the  greateft  part  of  their  troops, 
and  contributing  principally  to  the  refilling  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  war.  But  imperative  circurn- 
fiances  and  motives  of  policy  alone  can  induce  the  ene¬ 
my  to  treat  fuch.  powers  as  neuter;  for,  when  two  powers 
become  allies  in  form,  by  carrying  on  the  war  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  with  all  their  forces,  it  is  clear  that  they  may 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  enemies  by  the  adverfe  party. 

5.  Neutrals.  A  ftate  not  engaged  to  either  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  or  bound  to  them  by 
the  ties  vaffalage,  affociation,  or  the  like,  is  under  noperfeft 
obligation  to  take  a  part  in  the  war.  Provided,  then,  that 
fuch  ftate  obferves  what  is  required  of  it,  by  a  ftrift  neu¬ 
trality,  it  has  a  right  to  infill  upon  being  treated  as  neu¬ 
tral  by  the  powers  at  war;  and,  confequentiy,  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  ought  to  defift  from  all  violences  towards  it,  except 
fuch  as  abfolute  neceftity  may  authorize. 

To  obferve  an  entire  neutrality ,  a  ftate  mu  ft,  1.  Abftain 
from  all  participation  in  warlike  expeditions.  2.  It  muft 
grant  or  refufe  nothing  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  which 
may  be  ufeful  or  neceflary  to  fuch  power  in  profecuting 
the  war,  without  granting  or  refilling  it  to  the  adverfe 
party  ;  or,  at  leaft,  it  muft  not  efrablilh  an  inequality  in  or¬ 
der  to  favour  one  of  the  parties  more  than  the  other.  The 
moment  a  neutral  power  deviates  from  thefe  rules,  its  neu¬ 
trality  is  no  longer  entire ,  but  limited ;  and  indeed,  though 
neutral  ftates  fometimes  promife  men,  and  enter  into  a 
fort  of  conventional  neutrality,  a  limited  neutrality  is  all 
that  the  laws  of  neutrality  impofe.  A  fo’-ereign  who 
lends  affiftance  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  either  ir.  troops 
or  money,  cannot  in  ftriftnefs  claim  the  treatment  due  to 
a  neutral  power. 

Every  fovereign  has  a  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to  grant 
or  refufe  to  another  power  the  liberty  of  railing  troops  in 
his  territory  ;  of  marching  a  body  of  troops  into  or  through 
his  territory ;  and  may  grant  to  one  power  what  he  re- 
fufes  to  another.  In  time  of  war  he  may  do  the  fame. 
He  has  a  right  to  grant  or  refufe  to  the  belligerents,  and 
obferve  the  fame  inequality  towards  them,  as  he  did  in 
time  of  peace,  without  thereby  deviating  from  the  difpen- 
fation  of  that  impartiality  which  ought  to  be  entertained 
by  every  neutral  power. 

In  praftice  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  no  more 
lawful  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace  to  enter  with 
an  armed  force  into  a  neutral  territory,  without  previous 
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permiffion  ;  but  neceftity  is  fometimes  pleaded  in  juftifi- 
cation  of  a  tranfgreflion  of  this  rule.  Every  inequality, 
obferved  by  a  neutral  towards  the  belligerents,  is  looked 
upon  as  being,  in  faft,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality  ; 
and  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  looks  upon  itfelf  as 
having  a  right  to  take  by  force  what  a  neutral  power  re- 
fufes  to  grant,  if  the  neutral  grants  it  to  the  other  belli¬ 
gerent.  An  equality  real  or  apparent,  obferved  by  a  neu¬ 
tral  power,  does  not  always  fatisfy  the  belligerents ;  one 
of  thefe  fometimes  hinders  by  force  the  enemy  from  ob¬ 
taining  from  a  neutral  what,  if  granted  to  both,  would  be 
more  ufeful  to  the  enemy  than  itfelf;  fo  alfo,  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers  procures,  by  force,  what,  if  refufed  to 
both,  would  be  more  difadvantageous  to  it  than  to  the 
enemy  ;  in  both  thefe  cafes,  an  unreal  impartiality  is  al¬ 
leged,  or  elfe  the  law  of  neceftity. 

Hoftilities  begun  or  continued  in  a  neutral  territory 
muft  violate  the  rights  of  fovereignty  of  the  neutral  power; 
and  therefore  the  law  of  nations  forbids  the  belligerent 
powers  to  begin  or  continue  hoftilities  in  the  territory,  or 
on  the  parts  of  the  fea,  under  the  dominion  of  a  neutral 
power.  This  point  is  acknowledged  by  the  cuftoms  and 
general  praftice  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  often 
confirmed  by  treaty:  nothing  is  more  common  than  fti- 
puiations  not  to  commit  or  fuffer  hoftilities  in  a  neutral 
territory  ;  and,  though  there  are  but  too  many  examples 
of  violations  of  this  kind,  yet  they  always  produce  com¬ 
plaints,  and  can  only  be  juftified  by  extreme  neceftity.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  lawful  to  take  the  property  of  an  enemy 
in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power;  and,  of  courfe,  the 
booty  that  a  captor  brings  or  fends  into  a  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  claimed  by  the  original 
proprietor.  The  captor  may  even  fell  fuch  booty  in  a 
neutral  territory,  if  it  has  not  been  otherwife  fettled  by 
treaty. 

The  property  of  a  neutral  power,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  found  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  ought  to 
be  exempt  from  hoftilities;  the  belligerents  have  no  right 
whatever  to  touch  it.  Accordingly,  this  rule  is  obferved 
as  much  as  the  troubles  and  confufion  of  war  wiii  permit. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ihe  law  of  nations  authorizes  a  fove¬ 
reign,  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceftity,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  neutral  veflels  that  happen  to  be  in  his 
ports  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and  to  feize  on  them 
in  order  to  employ  them  in  the  fervices  of  his  fleet,  on  pay¬ 
ing  them  for  their  fervices.  Cuftom  has,  it  is  true,  in¬ 
troduced  the  exercife  of  this  right  ;'but  it  has  been  abo- 
iiihed  by  a  great  number  of  treaties,  as  for  inftance  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Holland  in  1739,  an<^  between  Ruftia  and 
England  in  173+ and  1766. 

One  of  the  moft  important  points  to  be  confidered  in 
refpeft  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  is  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  neutral  and  belligerent  nations. 

The  right  that  a  nation  enjoys,  in  time  of  peace,  of  fell¬ 
ing  and  carrying  all  forts  of  merchandife  to  every  nation 
that  choofes  to  trade  with  it,  it  enjoys  alfo  in  time  of  war, 
provided  that  it  remains  neuter.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
a  neutral  nation  may  permit  its  fubjefts  to  carry  all 
forts  of  merchandife,  including  arms  and  ammunition,  to 
the  powers  at  war,  or  to  that  with  which  this  commerce 
may  be  carried  on  to  the  greateft  advantage.  So  long  as 
the  ftate,  that  is  the  fovereign  power  in  a  neutral  nation, 
does  not  interfere,  by  prohibiting  commerce  with  either 
or  all  the  powers  at  war;  fo  long,  it  would  feem,  the  na¬ 
tion  does  not  tranlgrefs  the  laws  of  neutrality.  However, 
a  pouter  at  war  having  a  right  to  hinder  its  enemy  from  rein¬ 
forcing  itfelf,  by  the  reception  of  warlike  fores,  necefjity  autho¬ 
rizes  their J'eizure,  to  prevent  merchandife  of  this  kind  from 
being  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  a  neutral  power;  but,  in 
all  fuch  cafes,  the  captor  ought  to  content  himfelf  with 
fequeftering  fuch  merchandiles  till  the  end  of  the  war ; 
or,  if  he  applies  them  to  his  own  life,  he  ought  to  pay 
the  full  value  to  the  neutral  proprietor.  The  right  of 
confifcating  fuch  merchandiles,  or  the  veiTei  on-board  cf 
which  they  are  found,  leems  not  to  belong  to  a  bellige- 
1  rent. 
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rent,  except  when  the  neutral,  from  whom  they  are  cap¬ 
tured,  has  violated  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  when  this 
confifcation  is  made  in  a  place  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fovereign  who  makes  it. 

In  confequence  of  this  laft  principle,  and  of  the  rights 
of  fovereignty  in  general,  every  fovereign  engaged  in  a 
war  may  prohibit  all  commerce  whatever  with  the  enemy, 
i.  In  his  own  territory  and  maritime  dominion;  2.  In 
the  places  taken  from  the  enemy;  3.  In  fuch  places  as 
lie  is  able  to  keep  fo  perfcblly  blockaded  as  to  prevent  every 
foreigner  from  entering.  In  all  thefe  cafes  he  may  attach 
penalties  to  the  tranlgreflion  of  his  prohibitions  ;  and 
thofe  penalties  may  extend  to  the  confifcation  of  goods 
or  veflel,  or  to. the  corporal  punifhment  of  thofe  who  af- 
fitf  in  carrying  on  fuch  prohibited  commerce. 

As  it  is  lawful  for  a  belligerent  to  confifcate  the  goods 
and  vefl'els  of  an  enemy  ;  fo  alfo  a  belligerent  cannot  ex- 
ercife  hoitilities  in  a  neutral  place,  nor  confifcate  property 
belonging  to  neutral  fubjefts;  yet,  according  to  Grotius, 
(lib.  iii.  c.  6.  §  26,  n.  3.)  and  the  belt  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations,  he  has  full  power  to  confifcate  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  found  in  a  neutral  vefiel,  navigating  on  a  free 
or  neutral  fea. 

A  belligerent  power  has  a  right,  even  on  a  free  fea,  to 
bring  a  neutral  vejfel  to,  and  infill  upon  a  proof  of  her  neu¬ 
trality.  In  cafe  of  a  difpute  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  a 
prize  made  on  a  free  fea,  fince  neither  the  fovereign  of 
the  captor,  nor  the  fovereign  of  the  proprietor,  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  law,  an  exclufive  right  of  judging 
in  the  caufe  ;  it  mull  according  to  the  law  of  nations  be 
decided  in  the  proper  admiralty-court. 

The  modern  law’  of  nations  differs  in  many  refpefls, 
touching  neutral  commerce,  from  the  univerfal  law  of 
nations. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  a  neutral  power  ought 
not  to  tranfport  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  mer- 
chandifes  unequivocally  intended  for  warlike  purpofes, 
as  arms,  vefl'els  of  war,  and  the  like.  The  lift  of  thofe 
merchandifes,  commonly  called  contraband  of  war ,  has  been 
differently  fettled  in  different  treaties  ot  commerce  :  fome- 
times  this  lift  has  comprifed  fhip-timber,  cables,  hemp, 
coined  money,  tobacco,  provifions,  and  the  like  ;  and  at 
other  times  fome  of  fuch  merchandifes  have  been  exprefsly 
declared  not  contraband.  Befides  this,  the  maritime  powers 
do  ufually,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  ifl'ue  declarations, 
to  notify  to  neutrals  what  merchandife  they  fliall  confi- 
der  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  forewarn  them  of  the  pe¬ 
nalties  they  intend  to  inflift  on  thofe  that  fhall  be  found 
conveying  them  to  the  enemy. 

A  nation  that  authorifes  contraband  commerce  is  looked 
upon  as  having  violated  its  obligations  of  neutrality;  and 
the  belligerent  againft  which  fuch  commerce  operates  con- 
fifcates  the  contraband  merchandife,  and  fometimes  the 
veflel  too.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  rule  formerly,  and 
even  now  according  to  Bouchard,  to  confifcate  both, 
when  the  proprietor  of  the  veflel  had  knowingly  and  vo¬ 
luntarily  loaded  his  veflel  with  contraband  merchandife, 
■whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  At  prefent  this  cuftom  is 
moftly  governed  by  treaties  of  commerce  ;  and,  where 
there  are  no  treaties,  the  conduft  of  the  belligerents  is 
extremely  various. 

With  refpecl  to  merchandifes  which  are  not  contraband, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Europe 
that  neutral  powers  have  a  right  to  tranfport  them  to  the 
enemy,  except  it  be  into  places  under  a  blockade,  and 
with  which  all  commerce  is  prohibited. 

Neutral  merchant-vefiels  ought,  when  out  at  fea,  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  cuftomary  examination,  which  has  been  alinoft 
uniformly  confirmed  by  treaties  of  commerce  madebetween 
the  different  powers  ;  and,  if  a  neutral  merckant-vejfcl  refufe 
to  be  examined,  it  may  be  forced  to  it;  and,  if  fuch  vefiel 
defend  herfelf  againft  a  fliip  of  war,  fhe  incurs  the  penalty’ 
of  confifcation. 

When  a  prize  has  been  made,  the  captor  cannot  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  his  own  ufe  till  it  lias  been,  condemned  as 


a  lawful  prize  in  the  court  of  admiralty.  Every  fovereign 
is  authorized  to  inftitute  courts  of  admiralty,  and  every 
other  fuperior  tribunal,  for  the  purpofe 'of  determining  on 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  all  prizes  made  by  his  fubjefls. 
In  trials  of  this  kind,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  prize, 
or  thofe  who  claim  in  their  Head,  are  required  to  prove 
that  the  prize  is  not  a  lawful  one.  And  Great  Britain 
has  elbiblifhed  this  as  a  principle,  that,  if  a  neutral  vefiel 
does  not  produce  to  the  captor,  when  met  at  fea,  a  fufli- 
cient  proof  of  her  neutrality,  fhe  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay 
all  coils  of  fuit;  and  France  would  not,  during  the  war  of 
1778,  admit  any  other  proof  but  fuch  as  was  on-board  at 
the  time  of  the  firft  examination  by  the  captor. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule  generally  adopted  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  with  refpeft  to  an  enemy’s  goods  found  in 
neutral  vefl'els,  to  return  to  the  proprietors  the ,  neutral  goods 
taken  on-board  of  an  enemy'' s  vejfel,  and  to  confifcate  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  found  on-board  of  a  neutral  vejfel.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  wars  between  the  great  maritime  powers,  the 
neutrals  complained,  that  the  belligerents,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  Great  Britain,  had  encroached  on  their  rights  of  neu¬ 
trality  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe  alleged  encroach¬ 
ments,  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
Hates,  in  1780,  attempted  to  ellablifh  a  new  principle, 
viz.  that  neutral  vejfcls  make  neutral  goods ;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  an  enemy's  goods  found  in  neutral  vcjfels  ought  not  to  be 
confifcated.  This  file  caufed  to  be  communicated  to  the 
belligerents,  with  a  vain  declaration,  as  to  Great  Britain, 
that  fhe  would  maintain  fuch  new  general  principle  by 
force  of  arms.  This  was  termed  the  armed  neutrality,  the 
principles  of  which  were  defigned  to  overthrow  the  moffc 
ancient  and  eftablifhed  ufages  of  the  great  maritime  pow¬ 
ers.  The  rules  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  this  novel 
fyflem  of  armed  neutrality,  are,  1.  That  neutral  powers 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  a  free  trade  with  the  ports  and  roads 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  2.  That  neutral  vefl'els  make 
neutral  goods  ;  that  is,  as  before  obferved,  enemy’s  goods 
found  in  neutral  vefl'els  ought  not  to  be  confifcated.  3. 
That  no  merchandifes  fliall  be  reputed  contraband,  which 
have  not  been  declared  fo  iu  treaties  made  with  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  or  one  of  them.  4.  That  a  place  fliall  not  be 
confidered  as  blockaded,  except  when  iurrounded  by  the 
enemy’s  vefl'els  in  fuch  a  manner  as  renders  all  entrance 
manifeftly  dangerous.  5.  That  fuch  principles  fliall  ferve 
as  the  balls  of  all  decifions  touching  the  legality  of  prizes. 
Some  of  the  l'maller  maritime  flates  acceded  to  thefe  new 
principles  ;  but  Great  Britain  has  not,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pe<5led  that  fhe  ever  will  adopt  any  of  them,  being  fo  ob- 
vioufly  direfled  againft  her  tranfcendent  fovereignity  at  fea. 

6.  Making  Peace.  A  war  ought  in  flri&neis  to  be  put 
~  an  end  to,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  has  obtained,  or  can  ob¬ 
tain,  the  fatisfaclion  demanded,  a  compenfation  for  the 
expenf'es  of  the  war,  and  fecurity  for  the  future.  The 
duration  of  war  however  depends  on  what  is  termed  /late- 
policy.  Sometimes  the  demanded  fatisfadtion  is  never  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  war  is  carried  on  for  ven¬ 
geance  or  conqueft’s  fake,  after  the  fatisfadlion  is,  or  may 
be,  obtained. 

The  firft  overtures  for  peace  are  fometimes  made  by  one  cf 
the  belligerent  powers  to  the  other;  and  fometimes  by  a 
neutral  power,  their  common  friend.  The  negociations  are 
alfo  fometimes  opened  by  the  belligerent  powers  them- 
felves,  and  fometimes  by  a  neutral  power  that  interpofes 
its  good  offices,  or  becomes  a  mediator.  The  mere  inter- 
pofition  of  good  offices  differs  from  mediation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  fuppofes  the  conient  of  the  two  parties-;  and  this  can 
only  give  a  right  of  afiifting  at  the  conferences.  The 
good  offices  of  a  neutral  power  may  therefore  be  accepted,, 
and  its  mediation  refilled  ;  as  Ruflia  did  with  relpeft  to 
France,  in  the  war  of  1742  with  Sweden. 

Thefe  negociations  for  peace  are  carried  on  at  the  court 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,. or'lit  that  of  a  mediator, 
or  elfe  at  fome  other  place,  named  by  the  parties  as  the 
place  of  affembly  for  the  congrefs. 

I11  treating  for  peace,  prdiminary  conventions  are  fome- 
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times  entered  into  ;  as,  for  inftance,  where  one  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  lets  un  a  claim,  with  refped  to  which  a  poli- 
tive  fatisfadion  is  demanded  before  the  claimant  will  lif- 
ten  to  the  proportions  of  peace.  Such  was  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  with  rcfpedi  to  the  renunciation  of  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  with  refped  to  dJJicnio 
before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Before  a  congrefs  is  aflembled,  the  belligerent  powers 
make  arrangements  with  refped  to  the  time  and  place  of 
affefnbling,  the  powers  that  are  to  be  admitted  to  affift  at 
It  ;  the  neutrality  of  the  place  and  its  environs  ;  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  minifters,  and  their  niefiengers  ;  the  cere¬ 
monial  to  be  obferved  at  the  congrefs.  Thefe  fometimes 
occalion  a  fecond  fort  of  preliminary  conventions,  and 
even  preliminary  congrelTes. 

It  is  now  the  cuftom,  in  order  to  avoid  difputes  with 
refpCd  to  the  ceremonial,  to  give  the  minifters  who  are  fent 
to  the  congrelTes  the  title  of  plenipotentiaries  only,  and  not 
that  of  amballadors.  Thefe  minifters  interchange  their 
full  powers,  or  other'wile  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
mediator. 

The  conferences  are  carried  on  by  the  minifters  alone, 
or  with  the  participation  of  the  mediator.  Sometimes 
they  are  held  in  a  public  building;  fometimes  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  mediator;  and  fometimes  at  thofe  of  the 
minifters  alternately;  on  which  occafions,  the  precedence 
is  yielded  to  the  mediator. 

Thefe  conferences  are  continued,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  till  the  treaty  is  finillied,  or  till,  after  ufelefs  at¬ 
tempts  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjuftment,  the  congrefs  is 
diftolved. 

When  a  treaty  is  to  be  negociated  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  as  the  negociations  can  hardly  ever  be  brought 
to  a  dole  by  writing,  of  which  the  negociation  between 
France  and  England,  in  1761,  is  an  inftance,  both  parties 
have  recourle  to  minifters  plenipotentiary;  who  in  fuch 
cafe  ought,  1.  to  be  fent  by  the  two  powers  at  the  fame 
time;  2.  to  be  furnilhed  with  full  powers;  3.  to  carry 
with  them  letters  of  credence  addrefted  to  the  fecretary  or 
minifter  of  ftate,  as  they  do  not  ufually  obtain  an  audi¬ 
ence ;  4.  to  be  furnilhed  with  pafl’ports  by  the  enemy. 
Thus,  when  their  quality  and  character  are  authenticated, 
they  enter  into  conferences  with  the  fecretary  or  minifter 
of  ftate,  or  with  the  mediator  if  there  be  one,  and  con¬ 
tinue  them  till  the  articles  of  the  peace  are  concluded  on, 
or  till  they  are  recalled  or  fent  away. 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace,  are  generally  formed  when 
the  negociators  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  points 
which  are  to  l'erve  as  the  bafis  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
there  remain  certain  difficulties  to  be  done  away,  which 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  induce  the  parties  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  renew  the  war.  Thofe  treaties  differ  as  to  their 
form;  fometimes  they  are  mere  minutes;  and  fome¬ 
times  they  have  all  the  claufes  ufually  found  in  formal 
treaties.  In  general,  when  ligned  and  ratified ,  they  are 
obligatory,  even  before  the  definitive  treaty  is  concluded, 
and  remain  fo  if  the  definitive  treaty  fliould  not  be  con¬ 
cluded,  unlefs  it  has  been  otberwife  agreed  on.  When 
the  preliminary  articles  are  concluded  upon,  the  parties 
continue  to  negotiate  on  the  points  that  remain  unfettled, 
in  order  to  conclude  and  ratify  the  definitive  treaty. 

In  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  general  articles,  which 
bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  each  other  in  all  treaties  of 
peace,  are  difiinguiihable  from  ihc  particular  articles,  which, 
being  proper  to  the  treaties  in  which  they  are  inferted, 
are  not  fufceptible  of  comparifon.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  ufually  follow  the  general  articles,  refpecling  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  peace  and  friendftiip,  and  at  what  periods 
of  time  hoftilities  (hall  ceafe  in  different  parts;  alio  con¬ 
tributions,  the  exchange  or  releafe  of  prifoners  of  war, 
and  general  amnefty.  Then  follow  the  principal  particu¬ 
lar  articles,  which,  after  having  lpecified  and  renewed  the 
treaties  that  are  to  ferve  as  the  baiis  of  the  peace,  treat  of 
the  matters  concerning  the  decifion  of  the  difpute  which 
-®cc afiosied  the  war,  and  particularly  of  what  concerns  the 


poffeffions,  whether  there  are  conceffions  or  compenfations 
to  be  made,  or  whether  the  uti  poffedetis  is  agreed  on.  The 
treaty  concludes  with  preferibing,  the  time  when,  and 
fometimes  the  place  where,  the  ratifications  are  to  be  ex¬ 
changed. 

Separate  articles  are  fometimes  added  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 
They  are  of  two  different  deferiptions ;  the  firft  contains 
principal  points  relative  to  the  treaty,  and  its  execution, 
and  are  fometimes  fccret  and  fometimes  public.  The  fe- 
cond  are  general,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  provifo:  fuch  are 
the  articles  concerning  the  titles,  and  the  language  made 
ufe  of  in  the  treaty.  It  is  agreed  in  fuch  articles,  with 
refped  to  titles,  that,  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  treaty  not 
being  acknowledged  by  all,  their  ufe  on  this  occafion 
(hall  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  or  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  future;  and,  with  refped  to  the  language, 
that  the  language  made  ufe  of  in  the  treaty  is  a  matter  of 
choice  or  convenience,  and  not  the  effed  of  obligation, 
and  that  therefore  its  ufe  on  this  occafion  eftablifties  no 
cuftom  or  right.  The  Latin  language,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  made  ufe  of  by  nations  of  different  languages,  has 
generally  yielded  to  the  French,  which  is  now  mod  ufu¬ 
ally  made  ufe  of  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  in  the 
conferences  as  in  the  treaty  itfelf ;  but  nations  of  differ¬ 
ent  languages  do  not  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
making  ufe  of  it. 

In  refped  to  the  figvature  of  treaties ;  1.  The  parties  en¬ 
deavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  difputes  which 
too  often  arife  on  the  fubjed.  When  the  point  of  pre¬ 
cedence  is  not  decided,  they  adopt  the  alternation,  or  elle 
enter  their  protefts,  or  make  refervations.  a.  The  figna- 
ture,  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  is  either 
without  ceremony,  or  Tclemn;  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mi¬ 
nifters  plenipotentiary  ufually  affume  the  charader  of  anr- 
baffadors,  either  for  the  fignature  or  the  ratification. 

Other  powers,  beiides  the  principal  contrading  parties  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  are  often  mentioned  therein,  as  compre¬ 
hended,  as  acceding,  or  as  guarantees. 

Powers  comprehended  in  a  treaty  are,  1.  The  allies  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  principal  contracting  parties,  or  in  ge¬ 
neral  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  in  order  that 
the  effects  of  the  peace  may  be  extended  to  all.  2.  Some¬ 
times  other  powers  are  comprehended  or  inferted  from 
other  motives. 

A  power  accedes  to  a  treaty  by  a  feparate  aft,  accepted 
by  the  contracting  parties.  It  accedes  as  a  principal  con- 
trading  party  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  fuch 
party;  or  merely  to  give  its  confent,  when  the  principal 
contracting  parties  have  difpoied  of  fome  one  of  its  rights, 
with  refpeCt  to  which  its  confent  may  appear  neceliary  ; 
or  elfe  it  accedes  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

The  guarantee  of  a  treaty  by  foreign  powers  is  fome¬ 
times  called  in.  This  guarantee  may  extend  to  the  treaty 
in  general,  or  be  confined  to  fome  particular  article  or  ar¬ 
ticles  of  it ;  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  called  general;  in  the 
other  particular  :  it  alfo  may  be  for  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  only,  or  for  all  of  them.  In  general,  the  guarantees 
engage  to  maintain  the  treaty,  in  promifing  to  lend  aflift- 
ance  to  the  party  who  (hall  complain  of  an  infraction  of 
it,  and  who  (hall  demand  fuch  affiliance.  But  a  guarantee 
has  no  right  to  oppofe  the  alterations  that  the  contrading 
parties  may  afterwards  make  in  their  treaty  by  mutual 
confent ;  and,  confequently,  he  is  not  obliged  to  guarantee 
the  treaty  when  fo  altered. 

As  to  the  execution  of  a  treaty  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
ing  ligned  and  ratified,  it  only  remains  to  publilh  it  and 
put  it  into  execution.  The  firft  is  generally  done  with 
folemnity  ;  the  latter  very  often  meets  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  particularly  when  an  invaded  territory  is  to 
be  evacuated,  or  provinces  are  to  be  ceded  to  a  power 
that  is  not  in  poffeffion  of  them  at  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Thefe  difficulties  lbmetimes  occafion 
particular  conventions,  and  even  congrejfes  of  execution ; 
and  by  fuch  means  the  recurrence  to  new  hoftilities  may 
be  prevented. 
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To  conclude.  When  we  fee  a  nation,  or  its  minifter, 
ref'ufe  to  acknowledge  authorities  generally  received  by 
Other  ftates  ;  it  is  a  clear  fign,  that  it  means  no  longer  to 
obey  the  old  law  of  nations  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  means 
to  withdraw  itfelf  from  its  fet  or  clafs.  Of  this  the  French, 
throughout  the  progrefs  of  their  revolution,  have  afforded 
repeated  inftances.  We  may  juft  notice  the  correfpond- 
ence  between  the  American  government  and  the  French 
envoy,  Genet,  in  the  year  1795-  Being  told  that  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  doftrines  of 
Grotius  and  Vattel,  he  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing, 
about  Grotius  or  Vattel,  but  that  his  conduct  was  con¬ 
formable  to  the  doftrines  of  the  French  conftitution. 
This  was  either  ignorance  or  defign  :  if  the  one,  it  can 
form  no  cafe;  but,  if  the  other,  it  was  almoft  a  direft  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  French  meant  to  retire  from  the  obedience 
they  had  paid  to  the  code  of  European  law.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  therefore,  Genet  was  not  a  fool,  as  he  has  been 
called,  but  merely  confiftent.  Confiftent  alfo  they  have 
remained,  in  this  particular,  throughout  all  their  changes 
of  governments  and  of  rulers;  fo  that  we  might  notice  a 
feries  of  afts  wherein  they  have  fhown  a  total  difregard 
of  good  faith  and  of  the  law  of  nations;  but,  as  we  have 
given  an  early  anal  avowed  inftance,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
mention  one  more,  equally  avowed,  and  the  lateft  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge;  namely  that  of  feveral  Ruf¬ 
fians  having  been  put  to  death,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  being  faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  country,  in 
endeavouring  to  .render  the  pofl'effion  of  Mofcow  of  as  lit¬ 
tle  avail  as  polfible  to  the  invaders,  by  deftroying  it.  It 
now  appears  that  this  atrocious  aft  was  attempted  to  be 
covered  by  the  mock  folemnity  of  a  military  commillion, 
Sept.  24,  1812,  at  which  the  charge  of  fetting  fire  to  the 
city  was  formally  made  againlt  twenty-lix  Ruffians,  feve¬ 
ral  of  whom  were  natives  of  Mofcow,  and  for  which  ten 
of  them  were  fentenced  to  death  ;  and  the  remaining  fix- 
teen,  although  it  was  acknowledged  that  there  was  not 
evidence  fufficient  to  convict  them,  were  ordered  to 
be  detained  in  the  prifons  of  Mofcow,  to  prevent  the 
mifehief  they  might  commit!  The  faft  was  announced 
in  the  French  official  bulletins;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  military  commillion  were  detailed  in  the  French  newf- 
papers.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  own  records  thus  pub- 
lifhed  to  the  world,  it  would  perhaps  have  fcarcely  been 
believed  that  fo  wanton  and  barbarous  a  violation  of  every 
principle  of  juffice  had  really  been  committed.  A  mili¬ 
tary  commiffion,  confiftingof  French  officers,  is  appointed 
to  try  twenty-fix  natives  of  Rulfia,  upon  no  other  charge 
than  that  of  the  fair  exercife  of  the  rights  of  war  againlt 
an  invader;  and  by  that  military  commillion  ten  of  thefe 
individuals  are  condemned  to  death,  and  the  reft  to  linger 
in  a  prifon  ! 

II.  Of  some  ANCIENT  CODES. 

The  civil  laws  of  nations  form  the  moll  inftruftive  part 
of  their  domeftic  hiftory;  whillt,  from  the  general  intereft 
in  their  prefervation,  they  are  the  molt  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  to  which  they  relate.  Kiltorians, 
in  their  narratives  of  the  various  empires  whofe  rife,  pro¬ 
grefs,  or  fall,  they  have  recorded,  have  in  general  given 
a  fufficient  account  of  the  forms  of  government,  and  often 
of  the  worfhip,  of  each  ftate  forming  the  fubjeft  of  their 
histories;  but  few  have  detailed  their  civil  laws;  here  and 
there  a  cultom  is  to  be  gleaned,  but  political  and  military 
inftitutions  have  more  immediately  attracted  their  notice. 
Various  reafons  may  account  for  this  filence.  The  hilto- 
rian,  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  may  have 
deemed  it  ufelels  to  give  to  his  countrymen  an  account 
of  their  own  laws,  which  all  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
know  ;  and,  in  writing  that  of  others,  or  even  of  his  own, 
to  have  dived  into  and  traced  the  multiplied  and  nice  dil- 
tinftions  drawn  in  the  judicial  decifions  and  laws  of  every 
country  of  cultivated  intelleft,  would  have  been  a  talk 
extremely  laborious,  and  mult  often,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  information,  bf  of  very  doubtful 
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fuccefs.  The  contempt  among  the  Greeks  for  every  thing 
not  their  own,  except  money  or  merchandife,  might  alfo 
deprive  them  of  any  ferious  interelt  in  the  civil  laws  of 
ftrangers;  and  beyond  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  our  re¬ 
cords  as  to  early  hiftory  are  few.  Military  men  can  fee  a 
wide  difference  in  the  detail  of  military  operations  when- 
ftated  by  one  author  who  is  familiar  with  the  art  of  war 
and  by  another  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  it ;  the 
hiftory  of  the  civil  laws  of  countries  by  a  ftranger  to  thole 
countries  is,  from  the  intricate  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  ltill 
more  liable  to  mis-ftatements  and  error. 

The  pofitive  laws  handed  down  to  us  by  the  facred' 
writings  prior  to  the  flood,  or  even  to  the  delivery  of  the 
Decalogue  and  Jewifh  law,  are  tew.  We  find  the  inltitu- 
tion  of  marriage,  (Gen.  ii.  24.)  the  authority  of  the  hufi- 
band  eftablilbecl  over  the  wife,  (iii.  16.)  the  power  of  the 
elder  brother  over  the  younger,  (iv.  79.)  the  abnfe  of  it 
arraigned,  and  the  indignation  of  the  divinity  at  murder, 
(v.  9.)  the  hefitation  of  the  murderer  (flowing  the  confci- 
oufnefs  and  knowledge  of  guilt,  and  his  own  denuncia¬ 
tion  againlt  himfelf  of  the  neceffary  fatisfadlion  of  life  for 
life,  (iv.  14.)  a  fatisfaftion  which  after  the  deluge  was 
again  required  in  the  commandment  delivered  to  NoaJi, 
(ix.  5.)  But,  beyond  thele,  other  laws  muft  have  been 
delivered  to  or  preferved  by  this  fecond  father  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  he  defeended  from  the  favoured  race  among  the 
fons  of  Adam.  Noah  might  perfonally  have  derived  his- 
inftruftions  from  the  grandfons  of  Seth,  and  they  from 
their  anceitor,  who  lived  eight  hundred  years  coeval  with 
the  firft  man.  The  Jews  by  tradition  attribute  to  Adam 
fix  main  precepts,  viz.  Not  to  worfhip  idols,  not  to  com- 
plit  murder,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not, to  blafpheme, 
not  to  (leal,  and  to  adminifter  juftice.  Thefe  form  part 
of  the  oral  law ;  molt  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  Genefis,  but  there  are  other  precepts  prefumed 
to  he  of  equal  antiquity.  Honour  to  parents  was  no  lefs 
a  precept  before  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue;  and  the 
irreverence  of  Ham  was  punilhed  by  the  curfe  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  a  curie  which  the  fucceeding  patriarchs  of  the  race 
of  Shem  feem  to  have  kept  in  view,  in  their  anxiety  left 
their  childien  fhould  mix  with  an  ignoble  race,  in  the 
oath  and  aflurance  required  by  Abraham  from  his  Iteward, 
the  prohibition  of  Ifaac  to  Jacob,  and  the  grief  occafioned 
to  the  former  and  Rebecca  on  the  marriage  of  Efau  with 
one  of  the  defeendants  of  that  degraded  generation.  Un¬ 
natural  crimes  were  avenged  by  the  immediate j udgments 
of  Heaven;  and,  in  the  puniffiment  of  four  whole  cities, 
man  was  again  reminded,  although  Providence  had  affured 
him  a  fecond  univerfal  deluge  fhould  not  take  place,  that 
general  as  well  as  individual  iniquity  fhould  not  efcape 
his  vifitations.  Rape  is  alfo  numbered  among  the  lift  of 
crimes, and  puniffied  with  the  lifeof  the  offender.  (Gen.  ix. 
xxiv.  xxvi.  xxviii. ) 

The  obligation  upon  the  younger  brother  of  marrying 
the  widow  of  the  elder  to  raife  up  a  family  in  his  name, 
and  the  punilhment  for  incontinency,  feem  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  patriarchal  race,  though  no  inftances  out 
of  it  are  given  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  other  general 
ordinances  exifted  in  thefe  primeval  times,  beyond  the 
few  recorded  ;  for  the  Omnipotent  beftows  his  bleffings 
upon  Abraham  bccaufe,  as  the  text  fays,  he  obeyed  my  voice, 
and  kept  my  charge ,  my  commandments ,  my  Jlatutes,  and  my 
laws.  Gen.  xxvi.  5. 

Upon  the  difperfion  of  the  various  families  over  the 
earth,  we  begin  to  trace  the  title  to,  and  property  in, 
land.  If  one  was  chief  of  a  family,  his  fuperiority  merely 
confifted  in  the  government  of  the  hive,  without  claiming 
any  lhare  or  right  in  the  earnings  or  labour  of  others  not 
of  his  family;  each  occupied  and  held  for  himfelf,  and 
difpofed  of  his  acquirements  as  he  pleafed,  by  gift  to  his 
children,  or  fide  even  to  a  Granger.  Abraham  purchafed 
his  burial-place  from  an  individual  of  Heth,  whom  he  re¬ 
queued  the  people  to  entreat  to  fell  it  to  him;  and  Jacob 
purchafed  a  field  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  from  the  Ions  of 
Ham  or,  The  Egyptians  held  their  lauds  in  like  manner 
4  R  independently; 
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independently;  and,  not  until  they  fold  themfelves  and 
their  properties  to  jofeph  in  the  name  of  Pharoah,  do  we 
find  an  univerfal  right  pofTefied  or  acquired  by  a  fovereign 
in  the  land  and  in  the  fubjedf.  If  the  firft  occupant  held 
it  till  his  death,  it  was  divided  generally  among  his  male 
defcendants;  but  in  this  divifion,  in  the  earlieft  times,  the 
firft  born  feems  to  have  acquired  an  advantage  from  his 
primogeniture  ;  though  the  younger  Tons  were  not  left 
unprovided  for.  The  fituation  of  the  daughters  was  far 
from  enviable.  Job  indeed  gave  his  daughters  a  flr.ire 
with  his  Ions,  and  the  era  of  this  venerable  patriarch  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  earlieft  date;  but,  except  iii  this  in- 
ftance,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  lhare  whatever  in  the 
fucceffion.  There  is  but  one  way  of  folving  this  diffi¬ 
culty;  that  they  were  more  generally  fold  than  portioned 
to  the  bridegroom. 

The  'want  of  children  has  been  fupplied  among  mcft 
nations  by  adoption,  but,  whatever  were  the  motives  that 
actuated  man  on  this  head,  the  firft  inftance  recorded 
proceeded  from  the  amiable  emotions  of  pity  and  tender- 
lie  fs  in  a  female  breaft  for  an  expofed  and  deftitute  infant. 

Thefe,  with  the  exception  of  fervitude  which  will  be 
fpoken  of  hereafter,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  or 
criminal  inftitutions  that  have  reached  us  relating  to  man 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  Whether  any  body  of 
laws  was  compiled  before  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue 
is  difputed  :  the  art  of  writing  was  known  perhaps  long 
prior  to  it,  and  it  is  as  probable  that  it  was  invented 
within  the  many  centuries  prior  to  the  flood  as  within  the 
few  that  elapfed  before  its  fuppofed  invention  after.  Job 
fpeaks  of  it  more  than  once,  and  in  a  manner  to  fuppofe 
it  in  general  life.  The  pillar  of  Seth  alfo,  mentioned  by 
Jofephus,  will  give  further  colour  to  the  fuppofition, 
though  upon  the  confufion  of  languages  new  modes  of 
writing  muft  have  been  adopted.  See  Gen.  xxiii.  xxiv. 
xxv.  xxvii.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  Job  xix.  xxxi.  xlii.  and 
Jofephus  Antiq.  ch.  ii.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  us  to 
continue  thefe  references,  as  the  Scriptures  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  one. 

Of  the  Jewish  Law. 

The  Jewifh  law  may  be  divided  into  the  moral,  the  ce¬ 
remonial,  the  civil,  and  the  criminal;  it  is  difperfed 
through  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  except  in  that 
of  Leviticus,  exhibits  no  arrangement,  and  is  but  a  fort 
of  comment  upon  the  Decalogue,  containing,  according 
to  the  commentaries  of  the  learned  among  the  Jews,  365 
affirmative  and  148  negative  precepts. 

The  liberty  of  the  Jew,  reduced  to  its  juft  bounds, 
confifted,  as  Fleury  has  obferved,  in  being  permitted  to 
do  ail  that  the  written  law  delivered  to  him  did  not  po- 
fitively  prohibit,  and  in  being  obliged  to  do  no  more  than  it 
commanded.  He  was  not  in  other  refpedts  fubjecf  to  the 
■will  or  rule  of  any  general  governor.  To  make  a  right 
life  of  this  liberty,  reverence  to  parents  was  early  incul¬ 
cated  ;  the  child  was  commanded  to  honour  his  father  and 
his  mother;  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  and  this  neceflary  honour 
and  obedience  might  be  enforced  and  the  breach  punifhed 
by  correction  of  the  offender.  His  life  was  not  abfolutely 
in  the  power  of  the  parent,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
could  be  difmherited,  but  the  prodigal  and  rebellious  fon 
might,  after  all  paternal  correftion  had  failed  of  eftedt,  be 
carried  by  his  father  and  mother  before  the  elders,  and 
there  be  ftoned  by  the  people.  (Deut.  xxi.  18.)  Kefpeft 
to  age  was  alfo  neceflarily  inculcated  by  a  law  which  did 
not  propofe  to  the  view  of  the  lubjedt  the  awe  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  Angle  man.  The  youth  was  command¬ 
ed  to  rife  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  to  honour  the 
face'  of  the  old  mnn.  (Lev.  xix.  32.)  The  want  of  this 
check  has  been  felt  in  every  government  that  has  not 
made  it  a  leading  objedt;  and  the  evils  refulting  from  the 
weakening  or  rather  the  almoft  intire  annihilation  of  pa¬ 
ternal  power  are  every  day  to  be  witnefled. 

The  Jewifh  law  was  not  lefs  attentive  to  the  duties  of 
parents  in  educating  their  children  than  in  affording  them 


the  means  for  fuch  education.  The  fabbath  was  appoint¬ 
ed  the  day  for  reft,  and  to  be  fandlified  ;  and  in  every  prin¬ 
cipal  town,  befides  the  eight-and-forty  cities  allotted  to 
the  Levites,  one  of  the  latter  ufually  refided,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  reading  in  fynagogue  the  law  to  the  people, 
as  they  are  enjoined  by  Moles. 

The  Ifraelites  were  the  only  race  whofe  firft  inftruc- 
tions  tended  to  elevate  man  to  the  right  knowledge  of  his 
divine  author,  and  of  his  duties  towards  him.  Whilft  the 
furrounding  naiions  were  reared  in  the  midft  of  fable,  and 
the  tales  of  their  ntirfes  confifted  in  the  abfurd  or  lafci- 
vious  ftories  of  their  heathen  divinities,  the  Jew  was  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  only  true  knowledge.  The  father  was 
commanded  to  teach  the  law  diligently  to  his  children, 
to  talk  of  it  when  he  fat  in  his  houfe,  when  he  walked  by 
the  way,  when  he  lay  down,  and  when  he  rofe  up;  even 
to  write  it  upon  the  polls  and  gates  of  his  houfe;  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  progeny  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  and  the 
mighty  things  his  deliverer  had  done  for  him.  From  this 
law  he  learnt  the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  fathers  in  their  land,  the  origin  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  more  intimately  of  thofe  with  which  it 
was  material  for  him  to  be  acquainted.  In  a  word,  from 
this  law  he  learnt  his  own  civil  laws,  the  ceremonies  of 
his  worfliip,  the  moral  code,  and  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
divinity. 

In  a  country  where  barrennefs  was  a  curfe,  and  progeny 
an  honour  and  a  blelfing,  and  marriage  rendered  eafy  by 
a  fufficiency  to  provide  for  the  burdens  it  induced,  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  to  find  virginity  to  the  end  of  life 
confidered  an  affliction,  and  the  childlefs  father  an  objeCl 
of  pity  ;  hence  marriage  was  encouraged.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  it  with  ftrangers  was  confined  to  the  original  Ga- 
naanitifh  inhabitants  of  the  land;  but,  among  their  own 
nation,  the  number  of  wives  was  undefined.  Between  the 
Jews,  marriage  could  not  be  contracted  within  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  kindred,  fuch  as  between  a  father  and  daughter, 
mother  and  fon,  fon  and  a  father’s  wife,  brothers  and  fil¬ 
ter  s  of  the  whole  or  half  blood  or  by  affinity,  grandfathers 
and  granddaughters,  aunt  and  nephew  paternal  or  mater¬ 
nal  or  by  marriage  with  a  paternal  uncle, father  and  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law.  The  Jew  was  alfo  forbidden  to  marry  a  wo¬ 
man  and  her  daughter  or  granddaughter,  the  filler  of  his 
own  wife  in  her  life-time,  and  his  own  brother’s  wife. 
The  fuppofed  incapacity  of  fecond  coufins  to  contract 
marriage,  and  the  permiilion  to  firft  coufins  fo  to  do,  is  a 
vulgar  error;  neither  is  prohibited.  No  one  could  marry 
the  widow  of  his  deceafed  brother  except  where  he  had 
left  no  ilfue,  in  which  cafe  fhe  could  not  firft  marry  a 
ftranger,  but  fome  one  of  the  brothers  was  obliged  to  take 
her  to  wife,  and  her  firft  born  was  to  fucceed  in  the  name 
of  her  deceafed  hulband,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten. 
This  was  not  the  only  marriage  that  was  compulfory  ; 
the  feducer  who  had  enticed  a  virgin  riot  betrothed  was 
bound  to  repair  the  wrong  by  marrying  the  injured  fe¬ 
male;  alfo  daughters,  being  co-heirefies,  were  compelled 
to  marry  within  their  own  tribe,  that  the  inheritance 
might  not  be  fevered  from  it.  No  particular  ceremony  of 
regiltration  or  other  act  for  legalizing  the  nuptial  bond 
appears  to  have  been  required;  it  was  accompanied  with 
feven  days  of  fealring  and  joy,  and  the  newly-married 
man  was  exempted  from  all  burdens  and  military  fervice 
for  a  twelvemonth.  The  Levite  was  indeed  fubjeCted  to 
a  prohibition  to  which  others  were  not,  but,  confidering 
the  nature  of  it,  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  any  grievous 
denial ;  he  was  alfo  prohibited  from  marrying  a  woman 
who  had  been  divorced.  Lev.  xxl.  7.  Little  danger 
could  be  apprehended  of  tire  lofs  of  chaftity  in  the  bride 
previous  to  her  marriage,  as  the  want  of  virginity  was 
forfeiture  of  life.  After  marriage  alfo  the  waters  of 
jealouiy  might  be  adminifiered  to  the  fufpedted  wife  by 
defire  of  her  diftruttful  hufband;  and  this  ordeal  afcer- 
tained  her  chaftity  or  infidelity.  Deut.  xxii.  Num.  v. 

The  caufe  of  divorce  feems  very  undefined.  Matter  of 
difagreement  or  incompatibility  of  temper  are  not  even 
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hinted  at  in  the  Jewifh  code  ;  and  the  better  opinion  would 
feem  to  be,  that  foine  difeafe  with  which  the  unhappy 
woman  was  afflicted  was  the  true  caufe  of  divorce;  as  the 
poffibility  of  her  being  divorced  by  a  fecond  is  fuggefted, 
as  the  Levite,  in  whom  more  than  ordinary  purity  was  re¬ 
quired,  is  prohibited  to  marry  her  at  all,  and  the  firft  huf- 
band  to  take  her  again.  No  divorce  could  be  neceffary 
in  the  cafe  of  adultery  ;  the  culprit  was  punilhed  with 
death.  In  the  cafe  of  deduction  too,  it  is  (aid,  the  /educed 
virgin  (hall  be  his  wife,  and  he  may  not ■  put  her  away  all  his 
days .  Deut.  xxii.  29.  Lev.  xx. 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Canaan,  the  land  was  divided 
into  lots  ;  tliefe  lots  were  drawn  by  the  different  tribes, 
and  by  them  fubdivided  and  parcelled  out  to  the  different 
families  compofing  each  tribe  in  an  equitable  courfe  of 
diftribution.  To  a  numerous  family  a  greater  inheritance 
was  given  than  to  a  (mailer,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
book,  to  every  one  was  his  inheritance  given  according  to 
thofe  that  were  numbered  of  him  ;  (Lev.  xxvi.  54..)  and  the 
land-marks  were  forbidden  to  be  removed.  In  the  diftri- 
bution  of  a  father’s  property,  the  elded  fon  born  to  him 
had  a  right  to  a  double  portion  ;  and  this  the  parent  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  deprive  him  of ;  the  ancedor,  it 
feems,  might  allot  the  fhares  as  he  pleafed,  but  a  double 
portion  was  the  birth-right  of  the  elded.  The  remainder 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  younger  fons  ;  and,  if  from 
fuch  a  mode  of  fuccefiion  the  land  became  the  oftener  di¬ 
vided,  it  merely  required  the  greater  induftry  to  render 
each  portion  available,  brought  the  whole  to  its  intended 
date  of  mediocrity,  and  filled  the  country  with  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

For  want  of  male  iiTue,  the  inheritance  defcended  to  all 
the  daughters  equally:  if  the  ancedor  left  no  daughter, 
the  property  palled  to  his  brothers,  and,  for  want  of  bro¬ 
thers,  to  his  uncles,  and  for  want  qf  them  to  the  neared 
kinfman  of  his  family;  the  females  were  in  other  refpefts 
excluded  from  the  poffeffion  of  the  foil ;  and  it  would 
feem,  that  the  hulband,  whenever  dowry  was  in  queftion, 
inftead  of  receiving,  actually  paid  a  fum  to  the  father  as 
the  price  of  his  daughter  to  wife.  Num.  xxvii.  Deut.  xxii. 

The  inheritances  thus  defcending  could  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  parted  with,  except  that  portion  of  an  inheritance 
which  confided  of  houfes  in  cities  which  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  defcendible  land.  The  objedt  of  the  law 
was  to  prevent  any  one  from  becoming  too  rich.  By  allow¬ 
ing  irredeemable  purchafe,  a  fortunate  family  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  large  (hare  of  property,  and  thereby  dedroy  the 
univerfal  equality  of  the  nation,  and  that  moderation  of 
means  which  it  was  a  principal  objedt  of  the  Mofaic  infti- 
tutes  to  preferve,  as  one  of  the  belt  means  of  guarding  its 
liberties  and  virtue. 

When  the  Hebrew  parted  with  his  land,  his  alie¬ 
nation  of  it  could  effedt  no  more  than  a  difpofal  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  though  with  the  ownerdiip 
for  the  term,  the  poffeffion  was  adtually  delivered  and 
kept ;  but  the  law,  which  did  not  allow  of  parting  with 
the  property  for  ever,  equally  difcouraged  this  fpecies  of 
tenure  ;  any  brother  of  the  mortgagor  might  redeem,  or 
the  mortgagee  himfelf  on  paying  an  average  price,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principal  advanced,  for  the  number  of  years 
unexpired  between  the  period  of  redemption  and  the  next 
jubilee  year.  In  the  mean  while,  the  mortgagee  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  ufufruct  of  the  pad: 
years  in  lieu  of  the  fum  dedudted  from  the  principal.  If 
the  mortgagor  was  unable  to  redeem,  dill  the  fiftieth  year 
ranfomed  his  inheritance.  The  fiftieth  year  was  to  be  hal¬ 
lowed.  The  people  were  commanded  to  found  the  trum¬ 
pet,  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  every  man  was  free  to  reclaim  his  poffedion, 
and  return  to  the  boi'om  of  his  family.  See  Jubilee, 
vol.  xi.  p.  4.73. 

Ufury  or  intered  upon  loans  was  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  dranger,  but  not  from  the  Hebrew.  The  po¬ 
licy  of  this  law  appears  tp  have  been  to  prevent  as  much 
as  pqdlble  any  one  from  contradting  debts  5  this  was  belt 
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effected  by  rendering  the  loan  of  money  difficult  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  allowing  no  intered  upon  it,  and  the  re- 
leafing  the  debt  if  not  difcharged  before  the  fabbatical 
year,  feems  a  reafonable  way  of  obtaining  the  objedt  in 
view.  See  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  815. 

By  the  law  of  depofit,  the  party  was  bound  to  redore 
the  thing  depofited  or  the  double,  unlefs  it  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  judges  that  he  had  not  embezzled  it,  in  which 
cafe  he  only  paid  the  value.  Where  the  depofit  confided 
of  cattle  which  died  or  were  loft  by  other  accident  with¬ 
out  the  fault  of  the  party,  he  was  freed  from  all  reftitu- 
tion  or  return.  In  matter  of  hire  he  was  holden  to  re¬ 
turn  in  perfeCt  condition  the  thing  hired,  unlefs  accident 
happened  toil  in  the  prefence  of  the  owner  ;  in  this  event 
he  vyas  wholly  acquitted.  The  raiment  of  the  poor  might 
be  pledged,  but  mud  be  returned  before  the  night;  that 
of  the  widow  could  never  be  taken  in  pawn,  nor  could  a 
mill-done.  The  pledge  mud  have  been  purely  voluntary  ; 
none  could  take  it  from  the  dwelling;  and  the  party  lend¬ 
ing  upon  it  mud  have  dood  abroad  until  the  pledge  was 
brought  out  and  delivered. 

Theft  appears  to  have  been  confidered  more  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  civil  than  a  criminal  offence.  If  the  party  dole 
an  ox  and  killed  it,  he  was  compelled  to  redore  the  quin¬ 
tuple  ;  of  a  fheep,  the  quadruple;  if  found  with  the  mai- 
ner,  the  double;  the  latter  was  alfo  the  reditution  for 
other  goods  Itolen  ;  but,  if  the  thief  had  nothing  to  pay 
with,  he  was  fold  for  the  theft.  In  all  cafes  of  wrong 
through  a  man’s  own  fault,  or  the  harm  of  his  cattle,  he 
was  bound  to  make  good  the  damage. 

Of  all  the  inditutions  and  cudoms  of  the  world,  that  of 
favery  feems  the  mod  unjud,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
the  mod  general.  Had  the  (lave  the  power  of  redeeming 
himfelf,  his  condition  would  not  be  altogether  hopelefs  ; 
but,  where  it  is  otherwife,  the  mifery  of  man  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  thoroughly  upon  his  degradation  mud  be  com¬ 
plete  indeed.  The  more  mental  ability  he  poffefles',  the 
deeper  mud  be  his  poignancy  to  know,  that  he  is  merely 
the  mod  valuable,  though  perhaps  not  the  molt  valued, 
animal  in  his  mader’s  ltock.  The  inhuman  and  abomi¬ 
nable  traffic  of  man  may  be  traced  to  very  early  times  ; 
and  the  curfe  ofNoah  upon  Ham  and  his  descendants  did 
not  pals  unaccompliflied.  The  fird  (lave  whofe  name 
we  are  acquainted  with  was  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  the 
bond-flave  of  Sarah  ;  her  midrefs  difpofed  of  her  perfon 
to  her  hufband,  and  afterwards  compelled  him  to  difmils 
her  with  her  child  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  Angular,  that  the  firft 
traders  we  hear  of  in  human  flefh  were  the  defendants  of 
this  fame  female  (lave,  who  aftually  bought  the  great 
grandchild  of  her  midrefs  from  his  own  brethren.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  27,  28. 

Slavery  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  abfolute  flavery 
and  fervitude  ;  the  dranger  might  be  of  either  defcrip- 
tion,  but  the  Hebrew  of  the.  latter  only.  The  life  of  the 
(lave  was  not  abfolutely  in  his  mader’s  power;  if  he  killed 
him  upon  the  fpot,  the  (lave  was  avenged  ;  but,  if  the  (lave 
furvived  a  day  or  two,  the  mader  was  unpunilhed,  for  a 
reafon,  (he  is  his  money,)  the  better  interpretation  of  which 
would  feem  to  be,  that  it  could  not  be  the  mader’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  deltroy  his  own  property.  The  progeny  of  a  (lave 
on  a  wife  given  to  him  by  his  mader  belonged  to  the  mai¬ 
ler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  was  extremely  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  condition.  The  captive  or  the  (lave  taken, 
to  wife,  orgivento  a  fon  as  fuch,  could  not  again  be  fold 
Deut.  xxi.  11.  The  Hebrew  (lave  might  redeem  himfelf, 
or  be  redeemed-  by  his  kindred,  on  the  fame  terms  that. he 
was  enabled  to  redeem  his  land  :  he  had  the  option  of  his 
freedom  on  the  fabbatical  year;  and,  when  difcharged, 
could  not  be  fent  away  empty;  he  was  to  be  furniihed 
liberally  out  of  his  mader’s  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine- 
prefs.  The  humanity  of  the  legiflator  is  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  in  regard  to  others.  If  the  (lave  was  defpoiled  even 
of  a  tooth  by  his  angry  mader,  the  injury  was  redeemed 
by  his  indant  freedom.  If  he  efcaped  to  the  roof  of  an¬ 
other,  his  protedtion  was  infurcd,  he  could  not  be.  given 
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up,  be  bad  a  right  to  dwell  with  him  under  whofe  roof  he 
had  fneltered  himfelf ;  and  to  the  new  matter  it  was  com¬ 
manded,  that  he  Ihould  not  be  oppreffed.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  fituation  of  the  (lave  was  by  the  Jewitti  law  rendered 
as  little  grievous  as  it  could  be.  Lev.  xxxv.  Dcut.  xv. 
xxiii.  Exod.  xxi. 

The  criminal  law'  was  by  no  means  fevere;  and  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  pathetic  charity  of  the  Jewitti  legittator  can 
never  he  fufficiently  admired.  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor 
man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates ,  in  thy  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  fall  not  harden  thine 
heart,  nor  f  tut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  fialt 
■  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  fialt  furely  lend  him  fuff- 
iient  for  hie  need  in  that  which  lit  wanteth.  Beware  that  there 
be  net  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  faying,  the  fever. Ik  year, 
the  year  of  rclcafe,  is  at  hand,  and  thine  eye  be  evil  aoainf  thy 
poor  brother,  and  thou  givef  him  nought.  Thou  [halt  Jureiy  give 
him,  and  thine  heart  Jhall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givef  unto 
him  :  becaufc  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God fall  b/efs  thee 
in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttef  thine  hand  unto. 
Deut.  xv.  7. 

The  kindnefs  inculcated  to  ftrangers  and  fojourners  is 
.  no  lefs  frequent  and  impreflfive.  The  judgment  of  the 
ftranger  was  not  to  be  perverted,  his  peace  was  guarded  ; 
if  he  dwelt  in  the  land  he  was  to  be  conttdered  as  one 
horn  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  commanded  to  love 
him  as  themfelves.  The  whole  law  breathes  a  fpirit  of  be¬ 
nevolence;  a  fpirit  which,  in  fpite  of  the  obloquy  thrown 
upon  the  Jewilh  people,  has  never  been  effaced  from 
them.  Their  character  is  yet  univerfally  charitable  and 
benevolent ;  and  this  and  their  other  domettic  virtues 
form  the  belt  cenfure  upon  the  intolerant  illiberality  of 
refined  and  Chriftian  Europe  in  their  regard.  For  the 
Liftory  of  their  perfections,  and  their  prefent  ftate  in 
different  countries,  fee  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  805  & 
feq.  It  remains  only  to  obferve,  that  upon  the  Mofaic 
civil  inttitutions  and  their  principles  have  been  founded 
the  belt  of  fucceeding  ordinances,  having  been  interwoven 
with  every  Chriftian  body  of  laws.  They  contain,  too, 
the  code  of  the  moft  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mod  noble, 
race  upon  the  earth:  the  molt  ancient  of  which  we  have 
•any  authentic  unbroken  records  ;  and  the  moft  noble,  if 
nobility  confift  in  tracing  a  long  line  of  defeent  from  the 
greateft  and  beft  of  men.  Whilft  the  origin  of  Perfia,  of 
■Greece,  and  of  Rome,  was  clouded  with  fable,  or  loft  in 
the  night  of  time,  the  pedigrees  of  the  Jewitti  families 
were  cautioufly  preferved  and  handed  down.  Upwards  of 
5000  years  after  the  creation,  the  Jew  could  trace  his  an- 
ceftry  and  generations,  marked  at  particular  periods,  to 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  from  him  through  a  long  line 
of  patriarchs  to  the  firll  man  ;  as  a  fpecimen  of  which, 
fee  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  iii.  23-38. 

Of  the  Hindoo  Laws. 

From  the  Mofaic  inftitutes  vve  pafs  eaftward  to  thofe  of 
Menu,  the  legittator  of  the  Hindoos.  No  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  Menu  himfelf  remain;  fome  have  attempted  to 
blend  him  with  Minos,  the  legittator  of  Crete;  but  this 
fuppolition  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  pofitive  ob¬ 
servances  commanded  by  him,  which  he  mutt  have  vio¬ 
lated  to  have  been  enabled  to  get  there.  Sir  William 
Jones  obferves,  that  there  is  found  reafon  for  believing 
the  Menu  of  the  code  was  the  Adam  of  Mofes.  From 
the  firft  Menu  were  produced  ten  lords,  who  again  pro¬ 
duced  ('even  other  Menus,  and  the  feventh  of  them  the 
Brahmins  believe  to  have  been  preferved  in  an  ark  from 
the  general  deluge;  the  date  of  their  births  is  not  ftated, 
but  the  fuppolition  of  their  being  contemporaries,  and  not 
defendants  one  from  the  other,  may  in  fome  manner  be 
accounted  for  by  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  prior  to 
the  deluge,  allowing  at  the  lame  time  for  the  variations 
of  tradition  through  many  ages.  Thelacred  text  reckons 
mine  defeents  down  to  and  including  Noah,  whofe  father, 
Lamech,  lived  iixty-three  years  contemporary  witll  Seth, 
the  fou  of  the  firft  rnjui. 


.  w. 

To  the  indefatigable  and  invaluable  refearches  of  fir 
William  Jones  w-e  are  indebted  for  atranttation  of  the  In¬ 
ftitutes  of  the  Hindoo  Law ;  it  was  completed  by  him  from 
the  original  Sanlkrit,and  is  filled  up  with  the  concile  but  lu¬ 
minous  commentary  of  Colluca  Bhattaof  the  Brahmin  caft. 
In  the  verlion  of  fir  William  Jones,  the  tranttation  from 
the  original  Sanlkrit  is  printed  in  Roman  letters,  that  of 
the  commentary  of  Culluca  in  Italics.  This  the  reader  is 
requefted  to  bear  in  mind,  becaufe  we  fliall  preierve  this 
diliinftion  in  our  quotations  from  it. 

Viewing  the  Inftitutes  of  Hindoo  Law  in  the  ftate  we 
now  have  them,  either  of  two  eras  may  be  afligned  for 
their  antiquity  ;  the  higheft  places  them  about  1180  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  low  eft  about  880 
years  before  the  fame  period.  In  the  opinion  of  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  the  latter  is  the  moft  probable  date;  though, 
upon  perilling  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  many  perfons  will 
be  inclined  to  think  them  of  a  date  confiderably  later,  be¬ 
caufe  they  contain  a  fyftem  of  legiflature  for  man  in  a 
very  cultivated,  nay  almoft  perfect,  ftate  of  fociety  ;  but 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  better  argument  for  its  higher 
antiquity.  Perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
India,  and  the  beft  writers  upon  it,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  has  for  many  ages  been  in  a  ftate  of  decline,  in- 
ftead  of  advancement  in  fcience,  particularly  fince  the  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Mahometans.  The  natives  of  India  are 
in  polfeffion  of  aftronomical  tables  of  various  epochs, 
from  a  period  as  late  as  the  year  1569  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
to  as  high  as  the  year  3102  B.C.  the  famous  date  of  the 
Cali  Yuga,  their  fourth  or  prefent  age  of  the  world;  and, 
the  more  remote  the  period  for  which  thefe  tables  were 
conftruffed,  the  greater  is  found  to  be  their  accuracy. 
The  oldeft  of  thefe  tables  correfponds,  upon  examination 
by  the  ableft  aftronomers  of  Europe,  with  their  own  cal¬ 
culations,  to  an  aftonilhing  degree  of  precilion,  even  feru- 
tinized  as  they  were  according  to  the  molt  exatt  and  belt 
theories  of  our  lateft  and  moft  improved  ftate  of  aftrono¬ 
mical  fcience.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  prefume,  that  fociety 
was  in  a  high  ftate  of  civilization  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Hindooftan;  and  we  may  venture  to  rejett  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  beyond  the  fchools  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
the  fuppofed  wifdom  of  Egypt,  and  the  computations  of 
Chaldea,  the  higher  fciences  had  anciently  never  flourilhed 
elfewhere.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  164.. 

The  labours  of  the  pandits,  under  the  encouragement 
of  Mr.  Haftings,  were  prior  to  fir  William  Jones’s  obtain¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Menu;  the  difference  of  their 
Digeft  in  fome  points  from  the  Inftitutes,  and  the  want 
of  a  more  ample  defeription  of  the  originals  from  which 
they  compiled,  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  religious 
fcruples  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  promulgating, 
oti  the  other,  what  might  fometimes  excite  the  fmile  of 
European  incredulity,  and  not  adlually  bear  the  teft  of 
moral  or  juridical  criticifm.  The  long  influence  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  tyranny  may  likewife  have  effected  a  confidera- 
ble  change  in  the  opinions  and  cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  Gentoo  code  is  alfo  compiled  from  no  lefs  than 
twenty  different  writers,  though  at  the  head  of  them  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  of  our  legittator  Menu.  The  law  has 
been  retouched  by  fome  hands  at  different  times,  as  cir- 
cumftances  have  varied ;  and  hence  its  contradidfions  in 
places.  The  refearches  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robertfon  had 
fuggefted  to  him  the  exiftence  of  thefe  Inftitutes  among 
the  Brahmins ;  and,  from  the  intereft  he  took  in  them,  'it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  did  not  appear  until  af¬ 
ter  he  had  terminated  his  literary  labours. 

The  Hindoo  code  opens  not  unlike  the  Mofaic. 
“  Menu  fat  reclined,  with  his  attention  fixed  on  one  ob¬ 
ject,  the  fupreme  God.  The  divine  fages  approached 
him,  and  begged  to  be  apprifed  of  the  lacred  laws  and 
duties  of  man.  He,  whofe  powers  were  meafurelefs,  fa- 
luted  them,  and  replied;  Be  it  heard!  This  univerfe  ex- 
iited  only  in  the  firf  divine  idea  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  involved 
in  darknefs  imperceptible,  undefinable,  undifcoverable  by 
reafon,  and  uudilcoverabl^  by  \ revelation ,  as  if  it  were 
i  wholly 
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wholly  immerfed  in  fleep.  Then  the  foie  felf-exifting 
power,  himfelf  undifcerned,  but  making  this  world  dil- 
cernible,  with  five  elements  and  other  principles  of  nature, 
appeared  with  undiminithed  glory,  expanding  Itis  idea,  or 
difpelling  the  gloom.  He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  per¬ 
ceive,  whofe  effence  eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has 
no  vifible  parts,  who  exifts  from  eternity,  even  he,  the 
foul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  ihone 
forth  in  perfon.  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various 
beings  from  his  own  divine  fubftance ;  firft,  witha  thought, 
created  the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  feed; 
the  feed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the  lu¬ 
minary  with  a  thoufand  beams;  and  in  that  egg  he  was 
born  himfelf,  in  the  form  of  Brahma  the  great  forefather 
of  all  fpirits.  The  waters  are  called  Na.rd,  becaute  they 
were  the  production  of  Nara,  or  the  fpirit  of  God;  and, 
fince  they  were  his  firft  Ayana,  or  place  of  motion,  he  thence 
is  named  Narayana,  or  moving  on  the  waters.  From  that 
which  is,  the  firft  caufe,  not  the  objeft  of  fenfe,  exifting 
every  where  in  fuhjlance,  not  exilting  to  our  perception,  with¬ 
out  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the  divine  Male, 
famed  in  all  worlds  under  the  appellation  of  Brahma.” 
Injl.  of  Menu,  chap.  i.  i-io. 

Having  burlt  the  egg  by  his  thought  alone,  he  formed 
from  its  two  divifions  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  be¬ 
neath.  From  the  fupreme  foul  he  drew  forth  mind,  exift- 
i n g fuhjlantially,  though  unperceived  by  fenfe,  immaterial-, 
and,  before  mind,  or  the  reafoning  power,  he  produced 
confcioufnefs,  the  internal  monitor,  the  ruler.  And,  be¬ 
fore  them  both,  lie  produced  the  great  principle  of  the 
foul,  or  firft  expanlion  of  the  divine  idea ;  and  all  vital 
forms  endued  with  the  three  qualities  of  goodnefs,  paflion, 
and  darknefs;  and  the  five  perceptions  of  fenfe,  and  the 
five  organs  of  fenfation.  Thus,  having  at  once  pervaded, 
with  emanations  from  the  fupreme  fpirit,  the  minuteft 
portions  of  fix  principles  immenfely  operative,  he  willed 
the  exiftence  of  all  creation.  He  gave  being  to  time  and 
the  divifions  of  time,  and  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  ac¬ 
tions  made  a  total  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Injl.  i.  11-16,  24,  26. 

That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied,  he  cnufed 
the  four  cafs,  the  Brahmin,  the  Cfliatriya,  the  Vaifya,  and 
the  Sudra,  (fo  named  from  fcripture,  protection,  wealth,  and 
labour,)  to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  his  arm,  his  thigh, 
and  his  foot.  And,  having  further  formed  every  animate 
and  inanimate  thing,  he,  wliofe  powers  were  incomprehen- 
fible,  became  again  abforbed  in  the  fupreme  fpirit, 
changing  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time  of  repofe. 
<3i»  Si  ) 

A  full  account  of  the  above  cafs,  and  of  the  mixed  claffes 
proceeding  from  them,  has  been  given  under  Hindoo- 
stan,  vol.  x.  p.  1 2 1 .  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  the  divifion  or  allotment  of  the  human  race  into 
tribes  or  claffes  was  an  inftitution  adopted  in  almoft  all 
the  early  nations.  In  the  Alfyrian  empire  profeffions 
were  hereditary,  and  the  children  could  not  quit  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  their  fathers  for  any  other.  Goguet,  tom.  i. 
p.  58.  The  Egyptians  were  divided  into  three  clalfes,  the 
Sacerdotal,  the  military,  and  the  cultivator  and  artifan. 
Ibid.  67.  The  ancient  Parfees  were  divided  in  the  fame 
manner.  Solon  arranged  the  citizens  of  Athens  into  four 
orders,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Rome 
was  alfo  claffed  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

All  legiflators  have  decreed  punifhments  for  crimes  : 
but  not  all  have  propofed  rewards  in  this  life  for  virtue. 
Menu,  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  held  out 
both  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not  expeft  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  in  later  ages  Chriftianity  has  introduced. 
He  was  contented  that  man  lhould  do  what  was  required 
of  him  from  a  motive  of  felf-love;  and  upon  this  he  in¬ 
culcates,  that,  though  felf-love  is  no  laudable  motive,  yet 
an  exemption  from  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world  ; 
eager  defire  is  the  root  of  expectation,  and  not  a  fingle  aft 
here  below  appears  to  be  done  by  a  man  free  from  felf- 
love  ;  whatever  he  performs,  it  as  wrought  frora  a  defire 
Vol.  XII.  No.  834. 


of  reward  ;  and  Menu  feems  to  admit  it  as  a  fufficient 
principle,  in  the  pupil,  in  ripened  manhood,  and  in  age. 
Inf.  ii.  2-6. 

Reverence  to  age  and  to  parents  was  (triCtly  inculcat¬ 
ed  ;  the  father  might  chaftife  his  fon,  but  only  with  a  cane 
or  rope,  and  that  not  upon  the  face  or  any  noble  part. 
The  youth  was  taught  that  the  pain  and  care  which  a 
mother  and  father  undergo  in  producing  and  rearing  chil¬ 
dren,  could  not  be  compenfated  in  a  hundred  years ;  by 
honouring  his  mother,  he  would  gam  this  world  ;  by  ho¬ 
nouring  his  father,  the  intermediate  or  ethereal;  and,  by 
afliduous  attention  to  his  preceptor,  even  the  celeftial 
world  of  Brahma.  Injl.  iv.  vii.  viii. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  age  of  a  Brahmin,  the  eleventh- 
of  a  Clhatriya,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  a  Vaifya,  the  father 
was  to  invert  his  fon  with  the  mark  of  his  clafs ;  it  might 
on  emergency  be  done  earlier.  The  ceremony  of  inveiti- 
ture  mult. not  be  delayed  in  a  prieft  beyond  his  fixteenth 
year,  in  a  foldier  beyond  his  twenty-fecond,  and  in  a  mer¬ 
chant  beyond  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  pain 
of  lofing  his  clafs  and  its  confequent  advantages.  It  was 
performed  by  facrifice,  and  the  putting  on  of  a  girdle 
compofed  of  three  cords,  foft  and  fmooth,  made  of  munjst 
upon  the  Brahmin,  of  one  compofed  of  bow-ftrings  of 
murva  round  the  warrior,  and  of  a  triple  thread  of  Jana 
round  the  merchant;  and  a  facrificial  thread  of  cotton  in 
three  firings  for  a  Brahmin,  of  fana  thread  for  a  Clhatriya, 
and  of  woollen  thread  for  a  Vaifya,  to  be  put  on  over  the 
head  ;  and  leveral  other  fmaller  ceremonies.  Women 
were  not  exempted  from  the  necefiity  of  being  inverted 
with  their  refpeClive  claffes  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  the  fa¬ 
crificial  thread,  according  to  Culluca,  was  to  be  omitted. 
The  actual  birth  from  the  mother,  and  the  ligation  of  the 
zone,  formed  what  is  termed,  throughout  the  code,  the 
twice-born  man.  Inf.  ii.  36-44. 

Education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmin,  excepting 
cafe  of  necefiity.  All  the  three  upper  claffes  were  dili¬ 
gently  to  read  and  learn  the  Veda;  but  in  general,  except 
in  the  cafe  of  necefiity  before-mentioned,  the  Brahmin 
was  the  only  perfon  to  teach  it.  The  fuperiority  of  this 
clafs  over  all  earthly  beings  is  in  the  higheft  degree  in¬ 
culcated;  way  miift  be  made  for  him  in  preference  to  the 
female,  the  prince,  or  even  the  grey  hairs  of  ninety. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  youth  was  well  guarded  in  his  mo¬ 
rals,  and  formed  to  that  placidity  and  polifli  of  manner* 
which  every  European,  who  has  been  in  India,  aferibes 
in  a  fuper-eminent  degree  to  the  Hindoo.  Mildnefs  in  the 
tutor  is  commanded:  “Good  inftrudtion  mud  be  given 
without  pain  to  the  inftruiffed,  and  fweet  gentle  lpeech 
mull  be  uled  by  a  preceptor  who  cherirties  virtue.  Inf.  ii. 
159.  The  fecond  chapter  concludes  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  pupil  to  be  liberal  to  his  tutor,  to  the  belt  of 
his  power,  upon  quitting  him.  Nothing  could  be  de¬ 
manded  as  the  price  of  tuition,  though  the  pupil  was  re¬ 
commended  to  give  fomething,  according  to  his  means, 
at  the  expiration  of  it.  It  might  continue  as  far  as  thir¬ 
ty-fix  years  of  age,  or  even  for  life,  in  the  tutor’s  houl'e; 
and  we  rauft  admire  the  law  that  provided  for  the  equal 
education  of  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  and  permitted  man, 
without  injuftice  to  himfelf,  to  give  a  decided  fuperiority 
to  his  tutor  in  return  for  the  invaluable  and  gratuitous 
benefit  of  inftrudtion.  Inf.  ii.iii. 

The  term  of  difeipline  being  expired,  the  ftudent,  whofe 
rules  had  not  been  violated,  might  affume  the  order  of  a 
married  man  ;  but  even  here  the  power  or  influence  of  his 
inftruttor  follows  him,  and  not  without,  his  confent 
might  he  proceed  to  marriage.  The  early  age  allowed 
for  the  marriage  of  females  was  the  confequence  of  cli¬ 
mate;  but  the  mature  age  required  for  the  male,  was  the 
ordinance  of  good  policy.  The  male  of  twenty-four  years 
fhould  marry  the  girl  of  eight  years  of  age;  the  male  of 
thirty  the  female  of  twelve.  Inf.  iv.  94.  Marriage  was 
diftinguilhed  into  eight  kinds;  the  four  firft,  by  different 
modes  of  giving  the  daughter,  the  fifth  was  a  fort  of  fale, 
the  fixth  proceeded  from  fenfual  inclinations,  the  feventh 
4  S-  •  was 
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was  the  aft  of  military  violence,  the  eighth  the  rape  of  a 
damfel  aileep,  intoxicated,  or  infane.  The  feventh  was 
bafe;  but  the  fifth  and  lalt  were  deteftably  fo,  and  illegal. 
Parties  of  even  clafs  joined  hands;  but  the  Cfhatriya  dam- 
Jel,  on  her  marriage  with  a  Brahmin,  held  an  arrow  in  her 
hand  ;  the  Vaifya,  in  the  fame  ceremony  with  a  hufband 
of  higher  rank,  held  a  whip;  the  humble  Sudra  was  led 
by  theikirt  of  a  mantle.  Marriage  could  not  be  contracted 
within  the  fixth  degree,  paternal  or  maternal,  nor  with  one 
who  by  her  family-name  was  known  to  be  of  the  fame  primi¬ 
tive  flock  with  his  father  or  mother.  Several  other  deferip- 
tionsof  families  and  perfonsare  to  be  avoided,  forirreligion, 
want  of  male  ifTue,  difeafe,  deformity,  or  defect.  Among 
the  characters  to  be  avoided  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  is  a 
girl  immoderately  talkative  ;  and  it  may  excite  the  reader’s 
curiofity  to  find  out  how  it  can  be  a  qualification  in  the 
lady  to  walk  gracefully,  like  a  yoUng  elephant.  Injl ,  iii.  7-10. 
The  eight  kinds  of  marriage  have  been  noticed  under  our 
article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  14.2.  The  connection  of 
this  part  of  the  Inflitutes  with  the  original  inftitution  of 
marriage  is  very  ftrong.  “  Then  only  is  a  man  perfect, 
when  he  confiftsof  three  perfons  united,  his  wife,  himfelf,  and 
liis  fon  ;”  and  thus  have  learned  Brahmins  announced  the 
maxim,  “  The  hufband  is  even  one  perfon  with  his  wife.” 
(ix.  4.5-47.)  “  Neither  by  fale  nor  defertion  can  a  wife 

be  releafed  from  her  hufband  :  thus  we  fully  acknowledge 
the  law  of  old  enaCted  by  the  Lord  of  creatures.  Let 
mutual  fidelity  continue  till  death  ;  this  in  few  words 
may  be  confidered  the  fupreme  law  between  hufband  and 
wife.”  (ix.  101 .  vii.  77.)  One  only  confort  is  talked  of  for 
a  king,  and  throughout  the  code  with  a  few  exceptions ; 
and  (v.  168)  it  is  faid,  “  Having  thus  kindled  facred 
fires,  and  performed  funeral  rites,  to  his  wife  who  died 
before  him,  he  may  again  marry;  and,  (169,)  having 
taken  a  lawful  confort,  let  him  dw-ell  in  his  houfe  during 
the  fiecond  period  of  his  life.” 

Divorce  was  only  permitted  where  the  hufband  had 
been  deceived  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  fhe  proved 
blemifhed,  afflicted  with  difeafe,  or  previoufly  deflowered 
and  given  to  him  with  fraud.  Where  indeed  the  widow 
was  childlefs,  the  brother  was  to  raife  up  a  fon  to  him, 
as  among  the  Jews  ;  but  at  other  times  the  marriage  of  a 
widow  is  ever  confidered  as  a  degraded  practice,  and 
wholly  difapproved.  The  wife  might  acquire  a  property 
Independently  of  her  hufband  by  gift  before  marriage  or 
during  it;  and  this  property  was  her  own,  though  the 
wealth  fhe  might  earn  was  regularly  acquired  for  the  man 
io  whom  fhe  belonged  ;  but  fhe  was  cautioned  againfl 
making  a  hoard  of  her  hufband’s  property  to  gain  a  lepa- 
xate  eftate.  Injl.  v.  viii.  ix. 

Upon  his  commencement  in  the  career  of  life,  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  of  his  clafs  are  allotted  to  each  youth.  Four 
‘lawful  modes  of  livelihood  are  afflgned  to  the  Brahmin  ; 
he  may  live  by  gleaning  and  gathering,  by  what  is  given 
xinalked,  by  what  is  afked  in  alms,  and  by  tillage.  The 
■occupations  of  the  warrior  and  the  merchant,  even  money- 
lending,  are  permitted  him  in  diitref s ;  but  fervice  for  hire, 
and  the  gain  of  wealth  by  any  art  pleafing  to  thefenfes,  are 
utterly  prohibited.  To  attain  happinefs,  he  muff  check  all 
defire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  pofteftes  ;  for  happinefs  is 
defined  to  have  its  root  in  content,  and  difeontent  to  be 
root  of  mifery.  Injl.  iv. 

The  precepts  for  a  fovereign  and  the  rules  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  clafs  form  a  very  prominent  chapter  (vii.)  in  the  In- 
flitutes.  The  policy  and  conduCt  to  be  adopted  by  a  fo¬ 
vereign  in  regard  of  his  people,  as  well  as  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  in  peace  and  war,  is  admirable.  The  indolence, 
the  extravagance  of  pleafure,  the  opprefflve  rapacity  of 
fervants,  all  the  vices  and  mifconduCl,  enormous  or  mean, 
that  degrade  the  prince  and  wean  the  fubjeCt,  are  pointed 
out  with  no  lefs  truth  than  freedom.  He  mult  cherifli 
peace  where  peace  is  his  prefervation,  but  be  ever  pre¬ 
pared  for  war;  in  the  protedion  of  his  people  is  his  main 
ftrength  and  duty,  and  in  that  protedion,  ever  mindful 
<ef  his  military  clafs,  he  rnuft  never  brook  the  defiance  of 


his  enemy,  nor  turn  his  face  from  battle.  The  fovereigia 
who  fflall  obferve  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  government 
and  condud  in  this  chapter,  will  find  in  them  the  bell  fe- 
curity  of  his  throne.  To  the  warrior-clafs  in  general,  the 
inftrudions  are  no  lefs  noble;  and  the  high  principles  of 
humanity  and  honour  preferibed  to  him,  even  in  the"  fury 
of  the  field,  far  lurpafs  thofe  of  the  proudeft  days  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  chivalry. 

To  the  prince,  as  to  the  father  of  the  people,  the  Hin¬ 
doo  law  commits  the  cuftody  of  that  property  which  the 
owner  is  himfelf  incapable  of  managing,  and  of  that  fe¬ 
male  who  is  incapable  of  proteding  herfelf.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ltudent  or  the  minor,  whether  acquired  by 
defeent  or  otherwife,  until  his  ftudentfhip  ceafed,  or  the 
attainment  of  his  fixteenth  year,  and  the  childlefs  widow, 
or  other  female  objed  of  companion,  were  equally  con¬ 
fided  to  the  difinterelled  care  of  the  monarch.  For  three 
years  he  held  the  property  which  no  one  appeared  to 
claim  ;  if  none  appeared  before  the  lapfe  of  this  time,  it 
became  his  to  conrifcate ;  if  owned,  he  had  a  fixth,  a  tenth, 
or  a  twelfth,  for  the  care  of  it.  The  Brahmin  was  the 
lord  of  all;  and,  if  he  found  a  hidden  treafure,  he  might 
appropriate  it  to  himfelf ;  but,  if  another  found  it,  the 
king  might  feize  to  his  own  ufe  one  half,  having  given 
the  other  half  to  the  Brahmins.  The  king  was  de¬ 
clared  the  lord  paramount  of  the  foil,  and  might  take 
one  half  of  the  precious  minerals  difeovered;  but,  beyond 
this  mere  right  of  a  moiety  of  treafure-trove  and  mines, 
his  paramountcy  no  way  extended  ;  the  adual  and  entire 
ownerfhip  belonged  to  the  pofTefTor;  though  the  king,  as 
protedor,  took  a  limited  and  eafy  proportion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  profits  and  gains  of  all  his  fubjeds.  Ch.  viii. 

The  civil  and  criminal  part  of  the  Hindoo  law  is  regu¬ 
larly  divided  under  eighteen  diltind  titles  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  will  in  general  be  fouhd  not  unworthy 
the  mod  refined  jurifprudence.  The  right  of  property  is 
firll  derived  from  occupancy.  “  Sages,”  fays  the  code, 
“  who  know  former  times,  pronounce  cultivated  land  to 
be  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who 
cleared  and  tilled  it;  and  the  antelope,  of  the  firll  hunter 
who  mortally  wounded  it;”  alfo  the  produce  of  the  thing 
belongs  to  the  owner,  unlefs  by  agreement  to  the  contra¬ 
ry.  Property  might  alfo  be  virtuoufiy  acquired  by  feven 
other  modes;  viz.  by  lucceffion,  by  donation,  by  purchafe, 
or  by  exchange ;  thefe  were  common  to  all  the  dalles  ; 
by  conquell,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  military  clafs;  by 
lending  at  intereft,  by  hulbandry  or  commerce,  which 
were  the  occupations  of  the  mercantile  clafs ;  and  by  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  prefents  from  refpedable  men,  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Ihcerdotal  order.  Almolt  any  modes  of 
livelihood  were  permitted  in  times  of  dillrefs.  Ch.  viii. 
ix.  x. 

On  the  death  of  the  father  and  mother,  their  eftate  was 
divided  among  the  fons.  The  eldeft  took  the  entire  pa¬ 
trimony  fo  long  as  his  younger  brothers  chofe  to  live  un¬ 
der  him  ;  if  they  demanded  a  feparation,  then  among  thofe 
born  of  mothers  of  equal  clafs  a  portion  equal  to  a  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  heritage  was  firll  deducted  for  the  eldeft,  with 
the  bell  chattel  and  beaft  ;  for  the  middlemolt,  half  of  that, 
or  a  fortieth  ;  for  the  youngell,  a  quarter  of  it,  or  an  eigh¬ 
tieth  ;  but,  if  the  eldeft  and  youngell  refpeClively  take 
their  juft-mentioned  portions,  and  if  there  were  more  than 
one  between  them,  each  of  the  intermediate  fons  took  a 
mefne  portion,  or  a  fortieth  firll  deducted,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  equally  divided  among  all.  Or,  if  no  de¬ 
duction  was  made,  the  eldeft  took  a  double  (hare,  the  fe- 
cond  fon  a  lhare  and  a  half,  the  others  a  (hare  each;  a  An¬ 
gle  bead  remaining  belonged  to  the  firll  born.  Brothers 
were  obliged  to  portion  their  fillers  by  the  fame  mother, 
each  with  a  fourth  part  of  his  lhare.  The  reprefentative 
was  not  fo  far  fnbftituted  in  the  right  of  the  anceftor  as 
to  take  his  entire  lhare ;  thus,  the  eldeft  dead,  and  the 
younger  having  raifed  up  a  fon  to  him  by  his  widow,  fitch 
Ion  only  took  an  equal  lhare  with  his  natural  father,, 
which  lhare  of/the  fon  the  natural  father  was  obliged  to. 
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deliver  to  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  according  to  Culluca; 
but  fuch  fon  could  only  be  raifed  to  a  brother  where  all 
his  other  brothers  were  devoid  of  male  ilfue ;  for,  by  one 
brother  having  male  ilfue,  all  the  others  are  declared  to 
have  become  fathers.  In  the  fame  manner,  where  a  man 
had  no  fon,  and  his  daughter  fliould,  by  her  father’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  raife  up  a  fon  to  him,  the  fon  of  fuch  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  foils  of  her  father  by  any  after-taken  wife, 
fliould,  if  of  the  fame  clafs,  all  (hare  alike,  becaufe  there 
was  no  primogeniture  for  a  woman ;  but,  where  there  was 
no  after-born  fon,  the  fon  of  fuch  daughter  took  the 
whole.  If  the  daughter  appointed  to  raife  up  a  fon  to 
her  father  died  without  ilfue,  her  hufband  took  the  fliare 
belonging  to  her,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  father,  if 
no  other  ilfue  male  were  born  to  him.  But  the  right  of 
primogeniture  did  not  take  place  in  favour  of  a  fon  by  a 
mother  of  a  lower  clafs,  as  againft  the  after-born  fon  of  an 
after-taken  wife  of  a  higher  clafs.  Thus,  where  there  were 
children  by  different  wives  of  different  claffes,  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  divided  as  follows.  The  fon  by  a  Brahmin  firfl 
deducted  the  chief  fervant,  the  bull,  the  riding-horfe,  the 
carriage,  the  ornaments,  and  the  principal  meffuage ;  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  fame  fon  took  three  (hares,  the  for.s  of  a  Cfha- 
triya-wife  two  (hares,  the  Ions  of  a  Vaifya-vvife  one  (hare 
and  a  half,  and  the  fon  of  a  Sudra-wife  one  (hare.  If,  as 
in  confequence  of  the  eldeft-born  fon  of  the  firft  wife  be¬ 
ing  of  lower  clafs,  no  deduction  was  made,  the  fon  of  the 
Brahmin  took  four-tenths,  the  fon  of  the  Cfhatriya  three- 
tenth  (hares,  the  fon  of  the  Vaifya  two-tenth  (hares  ;  the 
remaining  tenth  went  to  the  Sudra-fon,  who  could  never 
take  more,  nor  inherit  any  thing  as  againft  a  higher  clafs. 
Among  the  children  of  Sudras  all  took  alike;  but  among 
others  it  would  feem  the  children  took  per  Jlirpes,  in  right 
of  the  clafs  of  their  refpeftive  mothers.  The  uterine  bro¬ 
thers  and  filters  alfo  took  the  property  of  their  deceafed 
mothers. 

According  to  the  Inftitutes  of  Menu,  there  were  no  lefs 
than  twelve  forts  of  fons.  i .  The  natural-born  fon  of 
the  father  and  mother.  2.  The  fon  by  a  mother  impreg¬ 
nated  by  another  perfon  with  the  authority  of  the  huf¬ 
band,  on  his  fuppofed  incurable  illnels,  or  irremediable 
defeat.  3.  The  fon  by  gift,  if  Of  the  fame  clafs.  4.  By 
adoption,  if  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  but  fuch  adopted  fon  loft 
all  (hare  in  the  inheritance  of  his  natural  father.  5.  By 
birth  in  the  mailer’s  manfion,  where  the  real  father  could 
not  be  dilcovered*  6.  The  fon  deferted  by  his  father, 
and  taken  in  by  another.  7.  The  fon  of  a  daughter  born 
in  her  father’s  houfe,  if  (he  afterwards  married  her  lover. 
8.  The  fon  of  a  woman  pregnant  before  marriage,  but 
born  after.  9.  A  fon  bought  for  the  purpofe  of  perform¬ 
ing  obfequies,  whether  equal  or  unequal.  10.  The  fon 
of  a  woman  forfaken,  or  a  widow,  or  twice  married.  11. 
The  fon  who  offered  himfelf.  12.  The  fon  by  a  man’s 
own  female  (lave.  The  two  firft  feverally  inherited  the 
tftates  of  their  natural  fathers,  the  fon  of  the  fecond  de¬ 
scription  being  entitled  to  receive  from  him  of  the  firft  a 
fifth  or  fixth  of  his  fictitious  parent’s  eftate  ;  the  others 
could  claim  no  more  than  a  maintenance,  and  could  only 
fucceed  in  order  to  the  family  duties,  and  their  (hares  in 
the  inheritance,  the  nobler  clafs  among  them  firft  dividing 
it.  The  fix  firft  might  be  heirs  one  to  the  other,  but  not 
the  fix  laft.  The  defeats  of  reafon,  fenfe,  or  limb,  ex¬ 
cluded  the  afflicted  being  from  the  fucceflion  ;  food  and 
raiment,  without  Hint,  was  all  his  portion,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hand  of  the  pofieffor  of  the  heritage. 

The  fon  was  next  heir  to  the  father,  and  the  father  to 
his  fon  dying  without  a  fon  or  grandl'on ;  in  default  of 
father  or  ilfue,  his  brothers  ;  if  no  brother,  his  mother  ; 
if  no  mother,  liis  grandmother  _;  if  none,  hia  neareft  of  kin 
feverally  took  the  fucceflion  ;  in  default  of  them,  his  fpi- 
ritual  preceptor  or  pupil ;  in  default  of  all,  the  Brahmins. 
But,  among  lower  claft'es,  the  property,  on  failure  of  all 
heirs,  efcheated  to  the  king.  On  the  death  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  all  her  uterine  children,,  male  and  female,  divided, 
syen  in  their  father’s  lifetime}  the  maternal  eltate.  If  the 
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father  divided  his  property  during  his  lifetime  among  his 
children,  and  had  iffue  after  this  period,  fuch  latter  ilfue 
took  the  whole  of  his  fubfequent  acquirements  ;  or,  upon 
the  dividers  again  throwing  all  into  a  common  (lock,  he 
took  an  even  (hare.  Where  brothers  lived  together  in 
common  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  divided  the  property, 
in  that  cafe  all  took  alike;  but  the  rewards  of  learning, 
gifts,  and  what,  without  making  ufe  of  the  common  (lock, 
was  feparately  acquired,  belonged  foleiy  to  the  party  ac¬ 
quiring.  Palture-ground  for  cattle  could  not  be  divided. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  vefted  in  the  fove- 
reign  ;  but,  when  he  could  not  attend  to  it  in  perfon,  he 
might  commit  it  to  a  Brahmin  of  eminent  learning,  who, 
accompanied  by  three  affelfors-,  alfo  Brahmins,  were  to  de¬ 
cide  the  controverfies  of  the  fubjeft.  A  fingle  Brahmin 
would  fuffice  ;  and  even  perfons  of  the  fecond  and  third 
clafies  might  fill  the  office  ;  but  a  Sudra  was  ever  exclud¬ 
ed  the  honours  of  the  bench.  The  feffion  opened  by  do¬ 
ing  reverence  to  the  deities  who  guard  the  world  ;  and  the 
judge  was  admonifhed,  that  juftice,  being  deftroyed,  would 
deftroy  ;  being  preferved,  would  preferve;  that  it  never, 
therefore,  mull  be  violated.  “Beware,  O  judge!  (fays 
tfie  text,)  left  juftice,  being  overturned,  overturn  both  us 
and  thyfelf.”  Whenever  falfie  evidence  fliould- have  been 
given  in  any  fuit,  the  king  was  directed  to  reverie  the 
judgment;  and  whatever  had  been  done  was  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  undone.  No  plaint,  however  fupported  by  evi¬ 
dence,  could  be  received,  where  thecaufe  was  inconfiftent 
with  pofitive  law  or  fettled  ufage.  Ch.  viii. 

The  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  his  property  was 
not  to  be  interrupted  by  the  fovereign,  whether  he  obtain¬ 
ed  it  through  the  mediation  of  friends,  by  fuit,  by  artful 
management,  (fee  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  144.)  by  diltrefs, 
or  by  legal  force;  and  the  refufal  of  a  debtor  to  pay  was 
confidered  as  an  offence,  and  punidiable  by  fine.  The  un¬ 
juft  claimant,  and  he  who  talked  privately  with  a  witnefs, 
were  alfo  fined  to  the  full  amount  of  what  they  pretended 
to  claim  or  prove.  If  a  debtor,  equal  or  inferior  in  clafs 
to  the  creditor,  had  no  other  means,  he  mult  pay  the  debt 
with  his  perfonal  labour ;  but  time  was  allowed  to  a  debtor 
of  a  higher  clafs  to  pay  from  his  income. 

In  the  admiffion  of  teftimonial  proof,  (and  fuch  was  always 
required,)  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  neceffary  refpec- 
tability  of  witneffes.  The  monarch,  the  prieft,  the  ftu- 
dent,  and  the  anchoret,  were  not  compellable  to  give  tef- 
timony  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  ad  midi  hie  if  appearing 
On  the  other  hand,  the  degraded,  the  vicious,  the  inte- 
refted,  and  the  lowed  clafies,  were  excluded,  or  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  fufpiclon ;  and  upon  that  fufpicion  ait 
ordeal  might  be  had  recourfe  to;  (fee  vol.  x.  p.  146.) 
Three  witneffes  were  in  general  neceftary  before  decilion 
could  be  given  ;  but  the  teftimony  of  one  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtue  might  be  admitted  by  a  judge  ;  and,  where 
none  could  he  had,  he  had  the  power  of  putting  each  to 
their  oath,  for  the  purpofe  of  eliciting  the  truth.  The 
previous  admonitions  to  witneffes  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  the  inviolable  famftity  of  an  oath  is  ftrongiy  enforced  ; 
even  every  vain  oath  is  proferibed,  except  indeed  on  fome 
certain  occafions  relating  to  a  cow,  a  facrifice,  or  a  Brah¬ 
min  ;  and  thofe  of  lovers  to  their  miftreffes,  in  tender  con- 
fideration  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  were  alfo  de¬ 
clared  to  be  no  deadly  fin. 

Every  injury  to  the  property  of  another  gave  damages 
to  the  injured,  as  well  as  being  liable  to  a  fine  ;  but  breach 
of  promile  fealed  with  an  oath,  trefpafs  accompanied  with, 
violence,  defamation  and  abufe,  were  in  the  nature  of 
public  offences,  and  feverally  punidiable  by  banifhment 
or  fine,  and  fometimes  by  both.  The  offending  limb  or 
member,  in  the  cafe  of  affault  or  offer  of  indignity  by  a 
low-born  man,  was  punilhed  by  incifion  ;  and,  if  a  man 
fcratched  the  (kin  of  his  equal  in  clafs,  or  fetched  blood 
from  him,  he  was  fined  one  hundred  panas  ;  if  he  broke 
a  bone,  he  was  banilhed.  Blows  were  punifhed  by  reta¬ 
liation  ;  and  the  alfailant,  in  the  cafes  of  hurting  a  limb,, 
wounding,  or  fetching  blood,  was  further  condemned  to 
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the  expenfe  of  a  per!’e£l  cure.  Theft  was  puniflied  by 
fine,  amputation  or  hand,  or  death,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  theft ;  adultery,  by  banifnment,  fine,  and  in 
fome  cafes  by  death.  Kerdlfnert  were  anfwerable  for  all 
accidents  whilft  the  cattle  were  under  their  care,  even  for 
a  flock  attacked  by' wolves ;  for  every  thing,  except  rob¬ 
bery  and  open  plunder,  where  he  purfued  and  proclaimed 
the  thieves,  and  gave  due  notice  to  his  mafter;  but  he 
was  not  refponfible  for  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  flieep  killed  by 
a  wolf  fuddenly  fpringing  out  where  the  flock  was  kept 
together.  On  the  death  of  cattle,  he  mult  give  the  fkins, 
tendons,  and  greafe  exuding  from  the  forehead,  to  his 
mafter.  Three  calls  of  a  ftick,  or  four  hundred  cubits  in 
breadth,  was  to  be  left  round  every  village  for  pafture, 
.and  thrice  that  breadth  round  towns  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  within  this  circle  the  herdfman  was  refponfible  for 
no  damage  to  uninclofed  grounds.  The  farmer  was  fine- 
able  for  deteriorations;  land-marks  were  to  let  up;  and 
all  difputes  about  boundaries  to  be  determined  on  a  view 
of  the  premifes. 

Thus  far  the  eighth  chapter. — The  tenth  relates  to  the 
mixed  claffes  anti  the  times  of  diftrefs,  during  which  the 
higher  clalfes  might  defcend  to  the  occupations  of  the  lower. 
The  fix  mixed  dalles  may  beget  fifteen  ltill  lower,  and  thefe 
latter,  fifteen  more  in  progrellion  of  degradation  ;  the  bafe 
producing  yet  bafer  ;  and  the  Chandala  might  apparently 
beget  even  lower  than  himfelf,  viz.  the  Antyavalhyin,  em¬ 
ployed  in  places  for  burning  the  dead,  contemned  even 
by  the  contemptible.  The  eleventh  chapter  contains  the 
expiation  for  fins  and  offences  ;  and  the  twelfth  and  hit, 
the  different  tranfinigrations  and  final  beatitude.  In  a 
iaw  teaching  the  dodrine  of  tranfmigration,  we  mult  ex- 
tpecl  humanity  to  fentient  creatures  to  form  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  feature  ;  for  this  realon,  except  in  facrifice,  animals 
«re  prohibited  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  That  “he  who 
does  hurt  to  animals  that  are  not  injurious  to  him,  from  a 
wifh  to  give  himfelf  pleafurc,  adds  nothing  to  his  own 
iiappinefs  living  or  dead,”  every  one  mult  willingly 
agree:  but  that  “no  one  exifts  more  fulfill  than  he  who 
.without  oblation  to  the  manes  or  the  gods  defires  to  en¬ 
large  his  own  flefh  with  the  flefli  of  another  creature,”  is 
a  dodrine  not  very  relifhing  to  an  European  ftomach. 
See  chap.  v. 

Thus  much  of  Hindoo  or  Gentoo  law.  We  believe 
we  have  omitted  no  material  point  but  what  may  be  lup- 
plied  by  a  reference  to  our  article  Hindoostan,  vol  x. 
p.  u 5-147.  The  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
man  are  well  laid  down,  and  the  morality  of  the  code  is 
extremely  good.  Hofpitality  is  much  recommended  ;  but 
it  muff  feem  unaccountable  to  an  European,  that  the  li¬ 
beral  profeffion  of  phyfic  is  excluded,  as  profane,  from 
the  feafts  2nd  oblations  to  the  gods  and  manes  of  ancef- 
tors.  Man  is  taught  never  to  be  querulous  even  under 
pain,  nor  to  injure  another  in  deed  or  even  in  thought  ; 
to  fliun  unlawful  wealth  and  pleafures,  and  even  lawful 
acts  which  may  caufe  future  pain  or  be  offenfive  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  to  fay  what  is  true,  but  to  fay  what  is  pleafing;  to 
fpeak  no  difagreeable  truth  nor  agreeable  falfehood. 
When  an  ad:  gratifies  the  mind,  then  let  him  fteadily  pur¬ 
sue  it ;  but  let  the  purfuit  lpring  from  himfelf ;  for  all 
that  depends  on  another  gives  pain,  and  all  that  depends  on  him¬ 
felf  gives  pleajure.  He  is  not  to  be  difpirited  by  former 
mifcarriages,  nor  to  lol'e  his  fair  confidence  in  himfelf, 
but  purlue  fortune  until  death,  and  never  think  her  hard 
to  be  attained.  He  is  taught  to  be  charitable,  and  that 
his  whole  life  fliould  be  a  pradice  of  truth,  juftice,  and 
purity,  and  be  employed  in  colleding  virtue  as  his  beft 
and  only  companion  to  another  world.  “Single  is  each 
man  born,  fingle  he  dies;  fingle  he  receives  the  reward  of 
his  good,  fingle  the  punifhment  of  his  evil,  deeds:  when 
he  leaves  his  corle,  his  kindred  retire,  but  his  virtues  ac¬ 
company  his  foul.  He  who  fully  contemplates  the  bound- 
Jels  univerfe  exilting  in  the  divine  fpirit,  will  never  gjve 
his  heart  to  iniquity.  In  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of 
,one  Gop  (ihp  whole  rplg  of  good  condud  coinprifed. 


In  the  performance  of  interefted  rites,  the  regions  of  the 
lower  heaven  are  indeed  attained;  but  he  who  performs 
them  free  from  felr-love,  equally  perceiving  the  fupreme 
foul  in  all  beings,  and  all  beings  in  the  lupreme  foul,  fa- 
crifices  his  own  lpirit  by  fixing  it  on  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  approaches  the  nature  of  that  foie  divinity  who  fhines 
by  his  own  effulgence!”  Chap.  iv. 

The  Inftitntes  of  Hindoo  Law  appear  to  have  been 
founded  upon  immemorial  ufageand  patriarchal  tradition. 
It  may  contradict,  perhaps  offend,  the  opinions  of  many 
to  advance  the  pofition,  but  there  is  ground  for  contend¬ 
ing,  that  thefe  Inffitutes,  not  indeed  in  the  exad  form  in 
which  we  now  have  them,  but  fubjeff  to  confiderable  re¬ 
trenchments,  are  of  equal  if  not  higher  antiquity  than 
the  era  of  Jewiih  legiflation.  They  differ  from  the  Mofaic 
in  the  rule  of  delcent;  the  prefervation  of  inheritances 
was  not  fo  much  an  object  with  Menu.  They  alfo  feparated 
the  people  into  a  greater  number  of  clafles  than  the  Jews 
were  divided  into.  The  materialifm  of  the  Hindoo  legis¬ 
lator  is  a  lubject  for  the  theologian  to  touch,  and  the 
dottrine  of  tranfmigration  may  excite  his  fmile  or  his 
pity  ;  but,  with  all  its  defeats,  the  Code  of  Menu,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  general  and  indifputable  equity  of  its  civil 
ordinances,  contains  a  fublime  and  amiable  philofophy, 
perhaps  unrivalled,  but  certainly  not  furpaffed,  in  the 
writings  of  any  heathen  fage  whatever. 

Of  the  Chinese  Laws. 

From  the  country  of  Menu  we  proceed  Hill  eaftward  to 
regions  that  have  known  no  change  from  conqueft,  no 
improvement  from  foreign  intercourfe.  In  the  Inftitutes 
of  Menu,  China  is  reckoned  among  the  countries  origi¬ 
nally  fubjed  to  its  laws,  its  inhabitants  being  of  the  race 
of  the  Clhatriyas,  or  lecond  clafs.  See  the  Inftitntes  of 
Menu,  ch.  x.  and  our  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 
However  that  may  be,  thus  much  is  certain  ;  that,  go¬ 
verned  for  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era  by  the  fame 
fundamental  rules  with  which  it  arofe,  the  unvaried  in¬ 
fluence  of  paternal  power  and  unaltered  fyftem  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  borne  the  empire  of  China,  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  deviation,  through  the  wear  of  years,  the  convulfions 
of  domeltic  quarrel,  ar.d  even  the  lliock  of  conqueft. 
Each  new  dynafty  has  indeed  nominally,  abrogated  every 
thing  eftabliftied  by  the  authority  of  the  preceding  one  ; 
yet  luch  has  been  the  fimple,  though  adive,  principle  of 
its  policy,  and  fo  rivetted  the  habits  and  manners  of  its 
people,  that  none  have  thought  it  prudent,  even  where 
change  feemed  neceflary,  to  make  any  other  than  fupple- 
mentary  ordinances  for  their  own  fecurity;  and  their  le- 
giilative  labours  in  other  refpeefs  feem  to  have  conlifted 
more  in  revifing  and  retrenching  the  overgrown  bulk  of 
the  then-exifting  laws,  and  in  reftoring  the  obfeured  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  political  fyftem  all  together,  than  in  attempt¬ 
ing  any  alteration  of  thofe  principles.  Even  their  la  ft 
conquerors  merely  profefted  to  reform  the  legiflation  of 
the  dynafty  they  had  overthrown. 

Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  commerce  exifting  for 
upwards  of  a  century  between  the  weftern  world  and  the 
fubjeds  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  its  laws  remained  un¬ 
known  to  Europe;  and  inquirers  were  reduced  to  glean¬ 
ing  the  few  that  are  difperled  through  the  general,  but 
valuable,  communications  that  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  catholic  miflionaries.  But,  at  length, 
our  countryman  Hr  George  Staunton  has  favoured  the 
world  with  a  tranflation  of  its  code,  intitled  Ta  Tsing 
Leu  Lee,  or  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  Dynafty  of 
Tfing;  a  work  the  more  valuable,  as  it  may,  on  a  compa- 
rifon  with  the  laws  and  cuftoms  mentioned  and  to  be 
gleaned  in  the  annals  and  other  public  documents  dif- 
perfed  through  what  Chinefe  hiftory  and  literature  we  are 
in  poffeifion  of,  fairly  be  faid  to  contain  the  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  jurifprudence  and  policy  of  this  imtnenfe 
and  aged  empire. 

The  exad  nature  of  this  volume  will  perhaps  be  moft 
adequately  conveyed  to  our  readers,  by  the  title-page  to 
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the  lnft  edition  of  it  that  has  been  publifhed  at  Pekin.  It 
is  in  thefe  words:  “Recently  engraved  in  the  ioth  year 
of  Kia.-king,  a  new  edition  of  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of 
the  Great  Dynafty  of  Tfing;  comprising,  agreeably  to  the 
Univerfal  Compendium  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  the  6th  year  of  Kia-king,  all  the 
additions  and  alterations  which  have  been  made  ot  late 
years  in  the  Supplementary  Statutes;  alfo  compendious 
AbftraCts  from  the  various  Commentaries,  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  confiding  of  Two  Books  of  Additional  Supple¬ 
mentary  Statutes.”  The  terms  here  ufed  are  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  fir  George  Staunton  in  his  preface:  “The 
Leu,  or  Fundamental  Laws,  are  thofe  of  which  the  Penal 
Code,  upon  its  formation  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  the 
prefent  dynafty,  appears  originally  to  have  confifted  ;  and 
which,  being,  at  lealt  nominally,  permanent,  are  reprinted 
in  each  fucceftive  edition,  without  either  alteration  or 
amendment.  The  Lee,  or  Supplementary  Laws,  are  the 
modifications,  extenfions,  and  reftrictions,  of  t he  Funda¬ 
mental  Laws,  which,  after  undergoing  a  deliberate  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  lupreme  councils,  and  receiving  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  fovereign,  are  inferted  in  the  form  of  claufes 
at  the  end  of  each  article  or  fettion  of  the  code,  in  order 
that  they  might,  together  with  the  Fundamental  Laws, 
be  equally  known  and  obferved.  They  are  generally, 
however,  revifed  every  fifth  year,  and  fubjefted  to  fuch 
alterations  as  the  vvifdom  of  government  determines  to  be 
expedient.”  “Under  thefe  two  denominations,”  conti¬ 
nues  fir  George,  “the  whole  body  of  Chinefe  penal  law 
is  comprehended:”  but  he  very  juftly  farther  obferves 
that,  “  under  a  government  in  which  every  authenticated 
expreftion  of  the  will  of  the  prince  bears  the  character  of 
a  law,  the  actual  number  of  laws  malt  necefl'arily  be  un¬ 
limited.”  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  new  editions  of 
this  code,  adopting  from  time  to  time  the  Lee,  or  Supple¬ 
mentary  Statutes,  promulgated  by  the  reigning  monarch, 
are  very  frequently  engraved,  while  the  Tftng-lcu,  or  Fun¬ 
damental  Laws  eltabliftied  by  the  prefent  dynafty  of  Tfing, 
remain  unaltered;  but,  as  the  two  combined  occupy,  in 
fo  concife  a  language  as  the  Chinefe,  no  lefs  than  2906 
oftavo  pages,  fir  George  wifely  determined  to  give  an  en¬ 
tire  tranflation  of  the  latter  only;  throwing  into  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  fome  occafional  fpecimens  of  the  former,  which 
are  diverfified  by  feveral  proclamations,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  of  great  intereft. 

The  prefatory  ediftof  the  emperor  Shun-Chee,  the  firft 
of  the  prefent  dynafty,  will  fhow  in  what  manner  the 
code  was  originally  formed,  and  may  ferve  as  an  example 
of  a  Chinefe  imperial  edict :  “When  we  contemplate  the 
progreftive  eftablifhment  of  our  dominions  in  the  Eaft,  by 
our  royal  anceftors  and  immediate  predeceflors,  we  ob- 
l'erve,  that  the  fimplicity  of  the  people  originally  required 
but  tew  laws;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  crimes  of 
extraordinary  enormity,  no  punifliments  were  inflicted 
betides  thofe  of  the  whip  and  the  bamboo.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Divine  Will  has  been  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  en- 
trutt  us  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire  of  China, 
a  multitude  of  judicial  proceedings  in  civil  and  criminal 
cafes,  arifing  out  of  the  various  difpofitions  and  irregular 
patfions  of  mankind  in  a  great  and  populous  nation,  have 
fucceftively  occupied  our  royal  attention.  Hence  we  have 
luffered  much  inconvenience,  from  the  necellity  we  have 
been  almott  conltantly  under  of  either  aggravating  or  mi¬ 
tigating  the  erroneous  fentences  of  the  magiftrates  ;  who, 
previous  to  the  re-eftablilhment  of  a  fixed"  code  of  penal 
iaws,  were  not  in  pofleftion  of  any  fecure  foundation, 
upon  which  they  could  build  a  juft  and  equitable  decifion. 
A  numerous  body  of  magiftrates  was,  therefore,  afl'embled 
at  die  capital,  by  our  command,  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
viling  the  penal  code,  formerly  in  force  under  the  late  dy- 
nafty  of  Ming,  and  of  digefting  the  fame  into  a  new  code, 
by  the  exclufion  of  fuch  parts  as  were  exceptionable,  and 
the  introduction  of  others,  which  were  likely  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  attainment  of  juftice,  and  to  the  general  per- 
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feCtion  of  the  work.  The  refult  of  their  labours  having 
been  fubmitted  to  our  examination,  we  maturely  weighed 
and  confidered  the  various  matter  it  contained,  and  then 
inftruCted  a  feleCt  number  of  our  great  officers  of  date 
carefully  to  revile  the  whole,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
fuch  alterations  and  emendations  as  might  ftill  be  found 
reqnifite.  As  foon  as  this  object  was  accotnplilhed,  we 
iffued  our  royal  authority  for  the  imprelfion  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  U'ork,  under  the  title  of  Ta  Tfing  Leu  chee 
Kiay-foo  Lee-,  or,  The  general  Laws  of  the  Imperial  Dy¬ 
nafty,  of  Tfing,  collected  and  explained,  and  accompanied 
by  Supplementary  Claufes. 

“  Wherefore,  officers  and  magiftrates  of  the  interior 
and  exterior,  departments  of  our  empire,  be  it  your  care 
diligently  to  obierve  the  lame,  and  to  forbear  in  future  to 
give  any  decifion,  or  to  pafs  any  (entente,  according  to 
your  private  fentiments,  or  upon  your  unfupported  au¬ 
thority.  Thus  ftiall  the  magiftrates  and  people  look  up 
with  awe  and  fubmiftion  to  the  juftice  of  thefe  inftitu- 
tions,  as  they  find  themfelves  refpeCtively  concerned  in 
them;  the  tranfgreflor  will  not  fail  to  fuffcr  a  ft  rift  expia¬ 
tion  for  his  .offences,  and  will  be  the  inftrument  of  deter¬ 
ring  others  from  fimilar  mifconduCt;  and,  finally,  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  ihe  people  will  be  equally  fecured  for  end- 
lefs  generations  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happy  effects  of 
the  great  and  noble  virtues  of  our  illuftrious  progenitors. 
Dated  the  5th  Moon,  of  the  third  year,  of  Shun-Chee  ; 
A.  D.  1647.” 

Each  of  the  four  fucceeding  emperors  prefixed  an  ad¬ 
monitory  ctifcourfe  of  fimilar  import  to  his  own  edition  ; 
and  Yong-Tching  in  particular  has  given  vent  to  his  de¬ 
fire  “of  adapting  the  penalties  of  the  laws  in  a  juft  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  crimes  againft  which  they  are  denounced  ;” 
a  principle  which  appears' to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
of  this  penal  fyftem. 

The  code  comprifes  feven  divifions,  and  each  divifion 
contains  one  or  more  books.  The  ilt  divifion  confills  of 
general  laws,  or  preliminary  ordinances.  The  2d  contains 
the  civil  laws  relative  to  the  fyftem  of  government  and 
the  conduct  of  magiftrates.  The  3d,  fifcal  laws,  com- 
prifing  enrolment  of  the  people,  lands  and  tenements, 
marriage,  public  property,  duties  and  cuftoms,  private 
property,  fales  and  markets.  The  4th,  ritual  laws,  con¬ 
taining  facred  rites,  milcellaneous  obfervances.  The  5th, 
military  laws,  comprifing  the  protection  of  the  palace, 
the  government  of  the  army,  the  protection  of  the  fron¬ 
tier,  military  horfes  and  cattle,  exprefles  and  public  ports. 
The  6th,  criminal  laws,  viz.  robbery  and  theft,  homicide, 
quarrelling  and  fighting,  abufive  language,  indictments 
and  informations,  bribery  and  corruption,  forgeries  and 
frauds,  inceft  and  adultery,  mifcellaneous  offences,  ar- 
refts  and  efcapes,  imprifonment,  judgment  and  execution. 
The  7th  and  lait  contains  the  laws  relating  to  public 
works,  and  includes  public  buildings  and  pubiic  ways. 

Thefe  divifions  are  preceded  by  various  tables,  eltabiilh- 
ing  a  fcale  of  puniihment  for  the  offences  defcribed,  and 
defining  the  inftruments  with  which  it  is  by  law  to  be  in¬ 
flicted;  but  the  very  firft  feclion  of  the  Preliminary  Re¬ 
gulations  enafls  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  fentence 
parted  again (1  offenders,  as  thus:  “The  loweft  degree 
of  puniihment  is  a  moderate  correction  inflicted  with  the 
fmaller  bamboo,  in  order  that  the  tranfgnelTbr  of  the  law 
may  entertain  a  fenfe  of  fhame  for  his  part,  and  receive  a 
falutary  admonition  with  refpeCl  to  his  future,  conduct.” 
Of  this  fpecies  of  puniihment  there  are  five  degrees: 


The  firft 
The  fecond 
The  third 
The  fourth 
The  fifth 


nomi¬ 
nal  ly  a 
puniih¬ 
ment  of 


10  blows, 
20  blows, 
30  blows, 
40  blows, 
50  blows,- 


of 

which 

only 


are  to  be 
inflicted. 


The  fecond  degree,  or  divifion  of  punifinnenf,  is  in¬ 
flicted  with  the  larger  bamboo,  and  is  iubdivided  in  the 
following  manner: 
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The  firft 
The  fecond 
The  third 
The  fourth 
The  fifth  ■ 


nomi¬ 
nally  a 
punifh- 
mentof 


,  60  blows,- 

70  blows,  1 

°f  1^5] 

J  80  blows,  ’ 

►  which  4  30  V 

90  blows, 

i  only  35 

^  I  ooblows. 

1  S-oJ 

are  to  he 
intlifted. 


The  third  divifion  in  the  fcale  of  punifhments  is,  that 
of  temporary  banifhment,  to  any  diftance  not  exceeding 
500  lee,  (150  miles,)  with  the  view  of  affording  ah  op¬ 
portunity  of  repentance  and  amendment.  Of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  punifhment  there  are  alfo  five  gradations ;  namely, 


year,  and  60  blows-. 

j  1  ^  year,  and  70  blows  with  the  greater 
Banifhment  for  ■<  2  years,  and  80  blows  s-bamboo, reduced 

I  2|  years,  and  90  blows  as  above. 

3  years,  and  iooblows^ 

The  fourth  fcale  is  divided  into  three  degrees  of  perpe¬ 
tual  banifinment,  of  2000  lee,  2500,  or  3000,  and  100 
blows.  The  fifth  and  lad  is  divided  into  two  modes  of 
punilhment  with  death,  by  ftrangulation  and  by  defla¬ 
tion.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  fixth,  by  flow  and  pain¬ 
ful  death,  in  cafe  of  treafon  and  fome  other  offences. 

All  criminals  capitally  convicted,  except  fiich  atrocious 
offenders  as  are  exprefsly  directed  to  be  e:*cuted  without 
delay,  are  retained  in  prifon  for  execution  at  a  particular 
period  in  the  autumn  ;  the  fentence  paffed  upon  each  in¬ 
dividual  being  firft  duly  reported  to,  and  ratified  by,  the 
emperor.  See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  490.  But 
we  are  now  informed  that  (as  in  ancient  Rome)  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  matter  of  eminent  grace  and  favour  to  permit 
a  capital  convift  to  execute  the  fentence  of  death  with 
bis  own  hands.  It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity,  that 
imprifonment  does  not  appear  in  the  enumeration  of  pe¬ 
nalties  ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  code  it  makes  a  part  of 
capital  fentences,  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for  death. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government,  that  the 
fiate  is  one  great  family,  and  the  prince  the  father  of  it  ; 
and,  according  to  Confucius,  the  fame  principle  that  go¬ 
verns  a  well-regulated  family  is  the  bafis  and  foundation 
of  the  wife  government  of  a  kingdom;  that  kings  fiiould 
have  the  fame  tendernefs  for  their  fubjefts  as  parents  for 
their  children;  and  that  every  father  fiiould  have  in  his 
family  the  power  of  a  king.  Where  paternal  power, 
therefore,  is  the  principle  that  governs  the  empire,  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  at  the  extent  of  authority  allowed 
to  the  parent ;  particularly  as  the  father,  or  the  fenior  of 
the  family,  may  become  refponfible  for  the  aft  of  a  child; 
thus,  in  all  cafes,  where  the  parties  to  an  offence  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  family,  the  punifhment  falls  upon  the 
chief  or  fenior  member  of  that  family,  unlefs  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  or  totally  difabled  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  punilhment  falls  upon  the  next  in  fuccelfion  : 
nor  need  we  wonder  that  parricide,  which  includes 
father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother,  is  ranked  among  the  ten  abominations  ;  nor  that 
the  child  flunking  or  abufing  a  father,  mother,  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather  or  grandmother,  fiiould  be  punifhed 
with  death.  The  parent  who  kills  his  offspring  by 
feverity  of  chaftifement  is  punifhed  with  100  blows;  de- 
fignedly  killing  him,  if  difobedient,  fubjefts  to  60  and  a 
year’s  banifhment;  and  he  who  kills  his  fon  or  grandfon, 
and  attributes  it  to  another  perfon,  is  fentenced  to  70 
blows  and  a  year  and  a  half’s  banifhment.  The  parent 
is  not  allowed  to  fell  his  child,  either  with  or  without 
confent,  under  a  penalty  of  80  blows  in  the  latter  cafe, 
and  one  degree  lefs  in  the  former;  and  this  punifhment 
is  increafed  according  to  the  remotenefs  of  kindred  or  au¬ 
thority.  Thus  the  punifhment  for  fale  of  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  After,  nephew  or  niece,  an  inferior  wife,  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wife  of  a  fon  or  grandfon,  is  80  blows  and  two  years’ 
banifhment;  the  fale  of  a  junior  firft  coufin,  junior  fecond 
coufin,  or  a  grand  nephew,  is  90  blows  and  two  and  a 
half  years’  banifhment ;  but  file  of  a  daughter  in  marriage 
is  the  ufual  mode  of  completing  this  contraft  by  the  parent. 

By  a  law  of  confiderate  humanity  and  of  reverence  to 


age,  the  cafe  of  an  only  child,  if  under  fentence  of  death, 
fhail  be  fubmitted  to  the  emperor,  if  his  parents  are  in¬ 
firm,  fick,  above  feven ty  years  of  age,  and  have  no  other 
male  child,  or  grandchild,  to  fupport  them  ;  and,  in  in¬ 
culcation  of  the  duties  of  filial  piety,  all  offenders  ac- 
cufed  through  the  ill-will  of  junior  relations  and  depend¬ 
ants,  (hall,  in  all  cafes  not  exprefsly  ftated,  be  pardoned, 
unlefs  the  crime  cannot  be  repaired  by  reftitution  or  com- 
penfation.  The  wretch  informing  againft  an  elder  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  firft  degree,  fuch  as  father,  mother,  grandfa¬ 
ther,  grandmother,  or  their  principal  or  even  inferior 
wives,  (hall,  even  if  the  accufation  be  true,  be  punifhed 
with  100  blows,  and  the  guilty  parties,  on  lurrender-  and 
acknowledgment  of  their  crime,  be  pardoned.  Perfons 
playing  upon  any  mufical  inftrument,  or  partaking  of 
feafts,  whilft  a  hufband,  father,  mother,  grandfather,  or 
grandmother,  is  in  confinement  on  a  capital  charge,  fub¬ 
jefts  them  to  80  blows.  Principal  marriage  during  the 
fame  periods,  or  thofe  of  mourning,  is  alfo  punifhed. 
The  fon  who  kills  his  wife  for  abufing  or  ftriking  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  is  merely 
fubjefted  to  100  blows. 

To  the  reafonable  motives  of  every  country  for  adoD- 
tion  by  the  childlefs  parent,  the  Chinefe  added  others  of 
a  fimilar  nature  to  thofe  infiituted  by  Menu.  The  party 
adopting  is  bound  to  maintain  his  adopted  fon  5  but,  if 
the  adopter  have  afterwards  other  children,  his  natural 
family  may  demand  the  adopted  back  again.  None  are 
admitted  to  adopt  the  child  of  another  family,  unlefs  a 
foundling  under  three  years  of  age  ;  but  fuch  foundling 
fliall  not  fhare  the  inheritance  of  his  fiftitious  parent. 
The  paternal  authority  over  the  adopted  is  reftrifted ;  any 
permanent  injury  done  to  him  by  a  father,  mother,  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather  or  grandmother,  is  punifhed  with  80 
blows  ;  and,  if  attended  with  total  difability  or  irremedi¬ 
able  infirmity,  it  is  extended  to  90. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  given  fuch  encouragement 
to  literature  as  China  ;  literature  is  the  only  path  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  empire  ;  and,  though  in  its  na¬ 
ture  confined,  and  not  fo  elevated  as  Europe  can  boaft, 
yet  all  the  honours  ever  conferred  on  fcience  by  the  weft 
fall  far  fliort  of  thofe  bellowed  by  China  on  her  philofo- 
pher  and  inftrutlor.  The  only  family  in  the  empire  that 
has  borne  perpetual  hereditary  nobility  is  that  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  and  his  defeendants  exilt  as  fuch  to  this  day,  a  lull¬ 
ing  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  an  immenfe  people 
and  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  and  merit  of  their  founder. 
See  vol.  v.  p.  67. 

The  attention  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  fubjefts  is  no  lefs  politic  than  commendable. 
Whilft  the  fair  claims  of  ability  are  protefted  by  punifh¬ 
ment  of  80  blows  upon  the  party  refufing  to  confer  de- 
ferved  degrees,  the  undue  preferment  of  ignorance  is 
equally  vifited  on  both  the  examiner  and  participator; 
unlefs  indeed  the  invincible  ftupidity  of  the  latter,  in  not 
being  aware  of  his  inadequacy  or  ineligibility,  render  him 
rather  an  object  of  pity  than  vengeance.  All  perfons 
holding  official  fituations  are  required  to  be  perfeft  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  ;  and  their  deficiency,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  examination  by  their  fuperiors,  fubjefts  them  to  the 
lofs  of  a  month’s  falary  ;  and  inferior  officers  to  40  blows. 
But  the  legiflation  of  China,  though  it  makes  all  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  laws,  does  not  ridiculoufly  fuppofe  that  all  are 
to  know  them.  Small  tracts  are  indeed  publifhed  by  the 
ftate  for  the  general  inftruftion  ;  but,  to  excite  a  true 
knowledge  of  its  ordinances,  it  enafts,  that  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  capable  of  explaining  their  nature  and  compre¬ 
hending  their  objefts,  fliall  be  pardoned,  in  all  cafes,  for 
offences  of  accident,  or  imputable  from  the  guilt  of  others, 
unlefs  implicated  with  any  aft  of  treafon  or  rebellion. 

No  other  rank  of  nobility  exifts  in  the  empire,  except 
that  of  imperial  blood,  and  that  acquired  through  letters. 
The  poorelt  peafant  may  attain  the  higheft  employs.  The 
privileges  of  thefe  employs  extend  to  the  third  generation, 
and  hereditary  dignities  are  fometimes  granted  by  the 
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cro,wn,  which  are  defcendible  in  the  right  line  to  the 
eldeft  heir  male,  not  incapacitated  to  fucceed  by  incurable 
illnefs  or  mifconduCt,  in  which  cafe  the  next  is  called  in; 
but  they  are  refumable  at  pleafure.  Such  dignities,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  neceffarily  attended  with  the  privilege  of 
nobility,  which  is ''merely  enjoyed  by  the  imperial  blood, 
by  thofe  of  the  fecond  rank  employed  in  any  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  thofe  of  the  third  whofe  office  confers  any  ci¬ 
vil  or  military  command.  Beyond  this  privilege,  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  nobility  fink  with  the  wearer,  except  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  family,  and  his  children  fall  to  that  level  to 
which  their  want  of  capacity  or  merit  confines  them  ;  one 
only  exception  through  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
empire  exifts  in  the  family  of  Confucius  mentioned  above, 
which  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  and  nobleft  upon  earth. 

One  principal  wife  alone  is  permitted  by  the  Ta  Tfing 
Leu  Lee;  but  concubines,  under  the  polite  denomination 
of  inferior  wives,  are  permitted  in  any  number.  No  abate¬ 
ment  can  take  place  in  the  condition  or  rank  of  the  for¬ 
mer ;  nor,  during  her  life,  any  amelioration  df  that  of 
the  latter,  who  are  little  better  than  the  fervants  of 
the  principal  wife.  The  prohibited  degrees  are  nu¬ 
merous.  In  a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  are  not  more  than  a  hundred  family-names; 
and  none  of  the  fame  name  are  permitted  to  intermarry. 
Marriage  between  perfons  related  within  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  inclufive,  or  with  the  widow  of  any  near  relation, 
tmlefs  this  latter  connexion  had  been  previoully  broken 
by  divorce  or  intervening  marriage  with  a  ftranger,  (in 
which  cafe  80  blows  are  deemed  lufficient,)  or  between 
mterines,  or  that  of  the  daughter  of  a  wife  by  a  former 
liufband,  is  inceft,  and  punifhable  in  different  degrees  : 
marrying  a  father  or  mother’s  lifter-in-law,  the  daughter 
of  a  father  or  mother’s  aunt,  a  fon  or  daughter-in-law’s 
lifter,  or  a  grandlon’s  wife’s  lifter,  or  the  daughter  of  a 
mother’s  brother  or  lifter,  a  female  criminal  abfconding, 
or  a  (lave,  are  feverally  punillied  with  a  certain  number 
of  blows,  to  which  banilhment  is  in  fome  cafes  fuperad- 
ded.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  marriage  is  annulled,  the  marri¬ 
age -prefents  generally  forfeited  to  government,  the  parties 
reftored  to  their  former  rank,  and  the  party  giving  or 
contracting  on  the  part  of  the  hulband  fuffers  punifhment, 
which  however  never  extends  to  lofs  of  life,  though  no¬ 
minally  capital.  Marriage  with  a  female  relation  beyond 
the  fourth  degree,  or  with  the  widow  of  a  male  rela¬ 
tion  equally  remote,  is  punillied  with  100  blows;  that 
with  a  widow  of  a  relation  in  the  fourth  degree,  or  of  a 
filter’s  fon,  is  punifhable  with  60,  and  a  year’s  banilh- 
ment ;  that  with  a  father  or  grandfather’s  former  wives, 
or  with  a  father’s  filter  or  a  brother’s  widow,  with  death ; 
the  two  former  by  decollation,  the  latter  by  Itrangling. 
The  marriages  of  officers  belonging  to  the  government  of 
a  town  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third,  order,  with  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  any  inhabitant  under  their  jurifdidtion,  or  with  fe¬ 
male  mulicians  or  comedians,  are  feverally  annulled,  and 
punillied  with  forfeiture  and  banilhment;  and  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafes,  if  the  marriage  is  a  compenfation  for  unjuft: 
decifions,  may  amount  to  a  capital  crime.  The  parties 
are  refpeCtively  reftored  to  their  former  lituations  ;  but  it 
feems  unreafonable  that  the  female  comedian  Ihould  be 
prevented  again  exercifing  her  profeftion.  Marrying  a  fe¬ 
male  criminal  abfconding,  fubjefts  the  hulband  to  the  of¬ 
fence  of  the  wife  ;  but  abating  his  punifhment  two  de¬ 
grees  if  flie  is  only  fugitive,  and  one  degree  if  her  crime 
is  capital.  The  carrying  oft’  by  violence  and  marrying 
the  daughter  of  a  freeman  is  death.  Ta  TJing  Leu  Lee, 
§  ci-cxvii. 

The  age  for  marriage  in  males  is  twenty  complete ;  in 
females,  it  would  appear,  confummation  is  not  allowable 
before  twelve.  In  this  lerious  engagement,  the  objeCts  of 
the  marriage  are  never  confulted  ;  the  contractors  are  the 
eldeft  parents  on  each  fide.  On  the  part  of  the  intended 
hulband,  the  refpeClability  of  the  family  of  the  female  is 
conlidered  5  and,  on  bet’s,  the  wealth  of  the  family  to  whom 


<he  is  to  be  contracted,  and  how  much  can  be  obtained 
for  the  fale  of  her.  Other  matters  are  alfo  ordered  by  the 
code  to  be  afeertained  previous  to  the  marriage.  The 
parties  lhall  clearly  underhand  whether  thofe  for  whom 
they  are  contracting,  or  either  of  them,  is  difealed,  infirm, 
under  age,  children  by  blood  or  by  adoption;  -if  either 
party  then  objeCt,  the  treaty  ceales;  but,  if  they  approve, 
the  marriage-articles  lhall  be  drawn  up,  and  the  amount 
of  the  niarriage-prefents,  another  term  for  the  price  of  the 
female,  lhall  be  afeertained.  Acceptance  of  thefe  prefents 
is  fufficient  evidence  of  agreement.  No  cancelling  is  per¬ 
mitted  after  affiancing,  and  a  fubfequent  engagement 
with  another  is  punifiied  in  the  party  fwerving  who  has 
the  power  to  contraCl  or  give  away ;  the  bride  iirall  go  to 
the  bridegroom  to  whom  ftie  was  firft  contracted  ;  but, 
where  the  fault  is  on  the  fide  of  the  female,  and  her  mar¬ 
riage  completed,  that  is,  if  (he  has  been  peffonally  pre- 
fented  to  and  received  by  the  firft  bridegroom,  the  party 
to  whom  111 e  was  firft  contracted  may  claim  or  rejeCt  her 
as  he  pleafes ;  and,  if  the  fecond  bridegroom  was  confci- 
ous  of  the  prior  contract,  his  marriage-prefents  lhall  be 
forfeited  to  government.  In  a  marriage  thus  contracted, 
where  the  objects  of  the  contract  are  feen  by  neither,  lome 
regulation  was  neceflary  to  guard  againft  fraud  ;  and,  if 
the  parties  put  together  are  not  the  lame  as  thofe  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  contraCl  originated,  they  are  to  be  feparat- 
ed,  and  the  prefents  returned  or  forfeited,  according  as 
the  wrong  may  be  on  the  fide  of  the  purchafer  or  feller. 

In  cafe  of  adultery,  flagrante  deliEto,  the  wife  and  the 
adulterer  may  be  killed  in  any  manner,  but  fubfequent 
revenge  is  not  warranted  by  the  law;  and,  retiring  to  an¬ 
other  room  after  commiffion,  they  lhall  not  be  followed 
to  be  killed,  but  fubjeCted  to  the  punilhments  of  the 
laws:  the  adultrefs  lhall  be  punillied  with  100  blows,  and 
fold  in  marriage;  the  adulterer  with  80.  If  Ihe  contrive  to 
procure  her  hulband’s  death,  Ihe  (hall  die  by  torture;  if 
the  adulterer,  without  her  privity,  kill  him,  (lie  lhall  be 
ltrangled. 

Divorce  in  the  cafe  of  adultery  feems  to  be  required  by 
the  law  ;  but  there  are  feven  other  juftifying  caufes  to 
ground  it;  viz.  ftriking  a  hulband,  barrennefs,  lafcivi- 
oufnefs,  difregard  of  her  hulband’s  parents,  talkativenefs, 
thievifti  propenfities,  envious  and  fufpicious  temper,  and 
inveterate  infirmity.  But  againft  the  juftifying  caufes 
certain  reafons  may  alfo  operate :  thus,  if  the  wife  has 
mourned  three  years  for  her  hulband’s  parents;  if  his  fa¬ 
mily  has  become  rich,  having  been  poor  at  the  time  of 
marriage;  if  (lie  has  no  parents  alive  to  take  her  back; 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  hulband  (ball  be  compelled  to 
receive  her  again.  If  the  hulband  refute  to  confent  to  a 
divorce,  and  the  wife  abfeond,  (lie  lhall  fuft'er  100  blows, 
and  may  be  fold ;  if,  during  his  abfence,  (lie  contract 
marriage  with  another,  Ihe  (hall  be  put  to  death;  even  de- 
fertion  by  the  hulband  will  not  warrant  her  quitting  his 
roof,  or  abfconding,  or  re-marrying  without  notice  to  the 
tribunal.  To  render  any  aCt  of  her’s  a  fecond  marriage, 
flie  muft  be  given  away,  and  a  delivery  of  marriage-pre¬ 
fents  muft  alfo  pafs;  otherwife  (lie  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

The  very  title  of  the  law  which  we  are  about  to  tran- 
feribe  will  excite  the  aftonilhment  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  alarm  of  our  readers  of  the  fofter  fex  :  “Lending 
wives  or  daughters  on  hire,  &c.”  Both,  however,  will  be 
happy  to  fee  that  fuch  a  traffic  is  expofed  to  the  fevered 
chaftifement :  “  Whoever  lends  any  one  of  his  wives,  to 
be  hired  as  a  temporary  wife,  lhall  be  punifiied  with  So 
blows;  whoever  lends  his  daughter  in  like  manner,  lhall 
be  punilhed  with  60  blows;  the  wife  or  daughter  in  fuch 
cafes  lhall  not  be  held  refponfible.  Whoever,  falfely  re- 
prefenting  any  of  his  wives  as  his  filter,  gives  her  away  in 
marriage,  lhall  receive  xco  blows  ;  and  the  wife  confenting- 
thereto  lhall  be  punilhed  with  80  blows.  Thofe  who 
knowingly  receive  in  marriage  the  wives,  or  hire  for  a  li¬ 
mited  time  the  wives  or  daughters,  of  others,  lhall  parti¬ 
cipate  equaiiy  in  the  aforelaid  punilhment,  and  the  par- 
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ties  thus  unlawfully  conne£led  (hall  be  feparated  ;  the 
daughter  flaall  be  returned  to  her  parents,  and  the  wife 
to  the  family  to  which  fhe  originally  belonged;  the  pecu¬ 
niary  confideration  in  each  cafe  (hall  be  forfeited  to  go¬ 
vernment.  Thofe  who  ignorantly  receive  fuch  perfons 
in  marriage,  contrary  to  the  laws,  (hall  be  excufed,  and 
recover  the  amount  of  the  marriage-prefents.” 

The  Ta  Tling  Leu  Lee,  and  our  own  ftatutes  at  large, 
afford  juft  as  much  information,  the  one  as  the  other,  to 
an  inquirer  concerning  the  law  of  inheritance  of  the  two 
countries;  the  code  before  us  is  barren  and  unfatisfaftory 
upon  the  point;  this  main  part  of  Chinefe  law  muft  there¬ 
fore  yet  remain  conjectural.  The  lands  of  China  were 
formerly  common  property,  allotted  out  to  families  by 
the  magirtrates  of  the  feveral  diftridts,  until  the  time  of 
Tfin-chi-hoang,  in  whofe  reign  they  were  put  up  to  (ale, 
and  thence  became  heritable  property.  This  will  account 
for  the  total  filence  of  the  Chinefe  canonical  books,  and 
their  early  writers,  as  to  any  regulations  concerning  in¬ 
heritance;  and,  from  its  being  contrary  to  ancient  ufage, 
the  fucceeding  dynafty,  at  the  lame  time  that  common 
policy  pointed  out  to  it  the  danger  of  difturbing  the  pof- 
leffors  in  their  new  acquirements,  might  alfo  deem  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  take  no  notice  of  it  in  the  revived  fyftem  ;  and 
hence,  probably,  no  rules  were  eftablilhed  by  authority 
for  its  government. 

By  the  lxxxviith  feftion  of  the  code  before  us,  it  is  to 
be  collected,  that  the  anceftor  may  make  a  will  ;  fe&ions 
xciii,  cv,  and  cccxxxvi,  (peak  of  fale,  exchange,  and  pur- 
chafe,  and  the  mode  of  mortgaging  land  ;  the  former 
would  feem  to  imply,  at  all  events,  fome  power  of  ap¬ 
pointing  particular  parts  of  his  property  to,  and  defigna- 
tion  of,  one  or  more  of  his  inheritors  in  preference  to 
others;  and  the  latter,  an  abfolute  power  of  difpofal.  We 
have  before  feen  that  a  man  can  have  but  one  principal 
wife  at  a  time,  but  as  many  inferior  wives  as  he  pleafes; 
it  is  alfo  declared,  that  the  children  of  fuch  principal  wife 
(hall  (irlt  f’ucceed  ;  though  thofe  by  the  inferior  wives 
feem  entitled  to  fome  (hare  in  the  fucceftion.  Whoever 
appoints  his  heir  and  reprefentative  unlawfully  (hall  fuf- 
fer  80  blows.  The  firft  or  principal  wife,  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  fiftieth  year  without  iffue,  the  eldeft  fon  by  the 
other  wives  muft  be  appointed  to  the  inheritance.  A  man 
having  no  male  iffue  is  directed  to  choofe  an  heir  and  re¬ 
prefentative  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name  and  known  an- 
eeftry  as  liimfelf,  beginning  with  his  father’s  ilfue  firft  ; 
for  want  of  thefe,  from  the  fecond  degree,  and  fo  on  from 
the  third  and  fourth  ;  on  failure  of  all  thefe,  he  may  choofe 
whom  he  will  of  the  fame  family-name.  If  a  fon  be  af¬ 
terwards  born  to  him,  fuch  fon  and  the  appointed  heir 
(hall  participate  equally  in  the  family-property. 

The  law  of  mortgage  is  tolerably  clear;  it  can  only 
take  place  by  a  regular  contraCl  duly  authenticated,  and 
alfeffed  to  the  legal  duty;  the  mortgagee,  taking  poffef- 
iion  without  fuch  formalities,  renders  himfelf  liable  to 
puniftnnent,  and  the  forfeiture  of  half  the  mortgage- 
money.  The  whole  produce  and  poffeffion  muft  he  un- 
refervedly  transferred  to  the  mortgagee ;  in  default,  the 
land  fo  illegally  mortgaged  is  forfeited  to  the  government. 
A  fecond  mortgage  is  deemed  fraudulent,  and  punifhed 
as  in  ordinary  cafes  of  theft;  but  that  part  of  it  which 
confifts  in  branding  is  now  omitted,  and  the  money  re- 
ftored  to  the  bona-fide  mortgagee;  but,  if  he  is  privy,  it 
is  forfeited,  and  he  and  the  negociator  of  the  bargain,  if 
alfo  privy  to  the  wrong,  (hall  luffer  like  the  mortgagor. 
If,  after  the  term  of  the  mortgage  is  expired,  the  mort¬ 
gagor,  being  really  able  to  pay,  offer  to  redeem  his  eftate, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  do  fo,  and  the  mortgagee  muft  return 
the  poffeffion.  No  mortgage  or  redemption  of  lands  mort¬ 
gaged  fhall  be  fet  afide  or  reverfed  after  it  has  been  figned 
by  all  the  parties  interefted,  or  after  it  has  been  acquiefced 
in  by  them  for  five  years  ;  but  a  general  poiver  of  re¬ 
demption  may  be  referved  ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
efce  period  of  mortgage,  the  party  be  unable  to  repay 


money,  he  may  either  releafe  his  right  to  the  mortgagee 
by  way  of  abfolute  fale,  on  receiving  a  further  fum  to  be 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  by  arbitrators,  or  the  mort¬ 
gagee  may  eleft  to  continue  in  pofleffion  or  reimburfe 
himfelf  by  mortgaging  over  to  another,  the  right  of  re¬ 
demption  continuing  with  the  original  mortgagor.  Thofe 
lands  which  have  been  allotted  on  the  tenure  of  military 
fervice  cannot  be  pledged  or  mortgaged,  but  may  be  let 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  Holding-over  fub- 
jeCfs  the  mortgagee  to  puniftnnent,  and  to  account  for  the 
ufufruCt  during  the  period  of  unjuft  detention.  Thirty 
year  completes  the  right  of  pofleffion  in  a  doubtful  title 
without  claufe  of  redemption. 

In  the  ordinances  rel'pefting  the  fraudulent  pofleffion 
of  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  military  tenure  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  we  find  the  diftinclion  between  the  land 
of  the  lubjeft  and  that  of  the  government.  The  fraudu¬ 
lent  transfer  or  pofleffion  of  lands  is  punifhable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  tenements  or  mcu  (1000  fquare 
yards),  with  blows  and  banifhment  ;  and  two  degrees  are 
fuperadded  where  the  property  belongs  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Violent  feizure  lubjeCf  s  the  offender  to  ioo  blows 
and  perpetual  banifhment  to  the  extreme  difiance.  Till¬ 
ing  without  leave  the  lands  of  another  is  alfo  punifhable  ; 
and  the  produce  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  heritage. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  land  is  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  no  empire  has  fo  ennobled  agriculture  ;  (fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  454.)  The  head  of  every  townfliip 
is  punifhable  to  a  certain  extent  of  blows  for  the  want  of 
culture  of  the  foil  and  mulberry-trees  in  his  diftriCt,  and 
the  proprietor  (till  further. 

Property  found  muft  within  five  days  be  delivered  to 
the  magiftrate  ;  if  it  belong  to  government,  the  finder 
(hail  have  no  benefit;  if  to  an  individual,  the  half;  but, 
if  no  one  prove  his  claim  to  it  within  thirty  days,  the 
finder  (hall  have  the  whole.  All  buried  property  fhall  be¬ 
long  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner  can  be  found,  except  bells, 
vaf'es,  ancient  utenfils,  and  feals  of  government,  which 
muft  be  delivered  up  within  thirty  days,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  80  blows. 

Intereft  in  China  is  allowed  as  high  as  3  per  cent,  per 
month,  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  fuch  intereft  fhall 
in  no  cafe  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Non-payment 
of  it  three  months  after  the  time  ftipulated,  if  fliort  by 
five  leang,  fubjeCts  the  defaulter  to  10  blows,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  one  degree  for  every  month  over,  not  exceeding 
40  blows;  if  fliort  by  fifty  leang,  20  blows,  and  one  de¬ 
gree  more  for  every  month,  not  exceeding  50  blows;  if 
fliort  by  one  hundred  leang,  30  blows,  and  one  degree 
for  every  month  after,  befides  payment  of  the  whole 
principal  and  the  intereft  due  upon  it.  Whether  the  per- 
fon  of  the  debtor  may  be  feized  does  not  appear  by  the 
code  :  if,  however,  the  creditor  accept  his  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  pledge,  he  fhall  futfer  100  blows;  if  in  this  ftate 
he  is  guilty  of  criminal  intercourfe  with  them,  he  fhall 
be  punilhed  one  degree  more  feverely  ;  but,  if  he  feizc 
them  by  force,  he  (hall  be  punifhed  two  degrees  beyond 
the  former ;  and,  if  he  violate  them,  with  death  ;  and,  by 
the  acceptance  or  feizure  of  fuch  a  pledge,  the  debt  fhall 
be  cancelled. 

Some  reftriftions  exift  with  regard  to  trade,  which,  how¬ 
ever  ufeful  to  prevent  fraud,  feem  rather  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  free  commerce;  and  fome  of  which,  for  the 
want  of  knowing  the  adhial  ftate  and  nature  of  trade  in 
China,  are  difficult  to  be  underftood.  The  Chinefe  code 
orders,  that  the  commercial  agents  ellabliflied  in  cities, 
public  markets,  village-diftrifts,  ports,  and  reaches  of  ri¬ 
vers,  fhall  be  felected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  keep  a  regifter  fubjeft  to  the  monthly  infpefiion  of 
the  board  of  the  diftrift  ;  and  the  valuation  of  goods  and 
merchandife  fhall  be  effected  by  them  on  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  terms.  Any  depreciation  fhall  be  deemed  malverfa- 
tion,  and  any  money  received  by  the  agent  beyond  the 
appreciation,  and  appropriated  to  himfelf,  is  theft.  If 
1  .one 
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•ne  perfon,  monopolizing,  or  ufing  undue  influence,  com¬ 
pel  another  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price;  or  if  by  unwar¬ 
rantable  contrivances,  fuch  as  entering  into  a  private  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  commercial  agent,  lie  raife  his  own 
goods  of  fmall  value,  and  depreciate  thofe  of  high  value 
of  his  neighbour;  the  party  offending  (hall  fuffer  80  blows. 

The  laws  for  the  accurate  keeping  and  auditing  of  the 
public  accounts,  are  very  ftrict  and  laudable;  as  are  thofe 
for  preventing  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  following  might  be  ferviceable  in  countries  to  the 
weft  of  China  :  “  If  any  fuperintending  officer  of  govern¬ 
ment,  having  charge  of  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  whether  in  grain  or  the  precious  metals,  borrows 
for  his  own  uf'e,  or  lends  the  fame  to  others,  although  the 
acknowledgment  and  engagement  in  writing  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  fliould  have  been  duly  obtained,  fuch  fuperinten- 
dant  (hall  be  punifhed  for  every  offence  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  and  value,  according  to  the  law  concerning 
tlie  embezzlement  of  the  property  of  government.  If  any 
other  perfon  borrows  for  his  own  ufe,  or  lends,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  revenues  as  aforefaid,  he  (hall  be  punifhed  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  value,  according  to  the  law 
for  punifliing  thefts  committed  upon  the  property  of  the 
ftate.” 

There  is  nothing  ftrikes  the  reader  of  this  code  with 
more  furprife,  than  the  aftonifhing  refemblance  which  the 
revenue-laws  it  contains  bear  in  all  refpects  to  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  and  recent  fyftem  which  has  been  eftablifhed  on  that 
fubjeft  in  Europe.  We  find  not  only  the  old  gabelle,  or 
tax  and  monopoly  of  fait,  but  a  regular  excife  upon  tea, 
alum,  and  almoft  every  fort  of  merchandife,  with  a  fyftem 
of  pennits,  excife-officers,  infpeftors,  licences  to  traders, 
and  penalties  upon  fmuggling,  almoft  exactly  as  we  have 
them  at  this  day  among  ourfelves.  The  Chinefe  laws, 
however,  are,  upon  the  whole,  confiderably  more  mild 
than  the  Englifh.  The  fmuggler  forfeits  only  one  half 
of  the  unlicenced  goods,  three-tenths  going  to  the  infor¬ 
mer;  and  the  perfonal  pains  are  moderate.  The  carriage 
and  horfes,  however,  or  boat  in  which  the  goods  are  tranf- 
ported,  are  forfeited  as  with  us.  There  is  a  duty  on  the 
iale  of  cattle;  and  no  purcliafe  of  that  kind  can  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  a  (lamped  licence  from  government. 
The  coafting-trade  is  alfo  fubjefled  to  certain  cuftoms  ; 
and  veftels  having  falfe  manifefts  of  their  cargo  are  for¬ 
feited. 

Pretty  fevere  penalties  are  awarded  againft  magicians, 
and  the  irregular  worlhip  of  feftaries ;  but  the  law  feems 
rather  to  have  in  view  the  tumults  or  confpiracies  to 
which  fuch  pradices  may  give  encouragement,  than  the 
offence  to  religion.  Families  burning  incenfe  to  the 
North  Star  during  the  night  are  to  be  punifhed  ;  and  of  ma¬ 
gicians  it  is  laid,  that  “  If  they,  having  in  their  poffeftion 
concealed  images  of  their  worfliip,  burn  incenfe  in  honour 
of  them,  and  they  affemble  their  followers  by  night,  in  or¬ 
der  to  inftrudt  them  in  their  doctrines,  and  by  pretended 
powers  and  notices  endeavour  to  inveigle  and  miflead  the 
multitude,  the  principal  in  the  commiffion  of  fuch  offences 
fhall  be  ftrangled,  after  remaining  in  prifon  the  ufual  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  acceffaries  fhall  feverally  receive  ioo  blows, 
and  be  perpetually  baniflied  to  the  diftance  of  3000  lee.  If 
at  any  time  the  people,  whether  l'oldiers  or  citizens,  drefs 
and  ornament  their  idols,  and,  after  accompanying  them 
tumultuoufly  with  drums  and  gongs,  perform  oblations 
-and  other  facred  rites  to  their  honour,  the  leader  or  infti- 
gator  of  fuch  meetings  fhall  be  punifhed  with  100  blows. 
Sir  George  Staunton  obferves,  in  a  note,  that  this  latter 
claufe  muft  be  regarded  as  obfolete,  fince  the  alleged  of¬ 
fence  is  daily  committed  in  open  day  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire.  There  is  nothing  laid  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  fubjeft  of  Chrifiianity,  in  the  laws  upon 
iedlarian  worfliip,  or  elfeuhere  in  the  code;  though  fir 
George  l  as  printed,  in  the  Appendix,  two  edifts  on  the 
fubjec't,  ili'ued  in  1805,  exprefling  great  difapprobntion  of 
their  doftrines ;  and  a  lee ,  or  lupplementary  edift,  has 
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been  promulgated  during  the  prefent  year,  by  which  it 
is  made  death  for  any  perfon  to  introduce  a  Bible  into 
any  part  of  the  empire.  Proceedings  of  the  IVeJlminJler  Bible 
Society,  Dec.  17,  1812. 

If  the  emperor’s  phyfician  compound  any  medicine  in 
a  manner  not  fanftioned  by  eftablifhed  ufage,  he  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  100  blows.  If  there  beany  dirt  in  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty’s  food,  the  cook  fhall  receive  80  blows;  and,  if  any 
difli  be  fent  up  without  being  previcufly  tatted,  he  fhall 
receive  50.  Finally,  if  any  unufual  ingredient  be  put 
into  the  food,  the  cook  fhall  receive  100  blows,  and  be 
compelled  to  /wallow  the  article  ! 

There  is  a  very  long  (edition  on  bribery,  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fcale  of  punifhrnents,  as  ufual,  according  as  the 
bribe  is  large  or  fmall,  or  taken  for  an  innocent  or  a  cri¬ 
minal  objetf.  The  pains  range  from  60  blows  with  a 
bamboo,  to  death  ;  that  extreme  punifhment  being  in¬ 
flicted  for  taking  more  than  80  ounces  of  filver  (under  30!.) 
for  an  unlawful  object,  and  120  (or6ol.)  for  a  lawful  one. 
Agreeing  to  take  a  bribe  has  the  fame  punifhment  as  ac¬ 
tually  taking  it ;  offering  or  giving  it,  a  much  lighter 
one;  but,  if  afked  or  extorted  by  an  officer  of  govern¬ 
ment,  no  punifhment  at  all. 

Forging  an  imperial  edift  is  death  ;  or  counterfeiting 
the  copper  coin,  the  only  proper  currency  of  the  empire. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  precile  regulation  about 
the  forgery  of  private  Writings. 

Rape  is  punifhed  with  death  ;  adultery  among  private 
perfons  with  100  blows;  but  much  more  feverely  among- 
perfons  high  in  office  ;  fornication  with  70  blows  ;  other 
offences  of  a  more  deteftable  nature  only  with  the  fame 
punifhment. 

A  perfon  accidentally  fetting  fire  to  his  houfe,  dial]  re¬ 
ceive  40  blows  ;  and,  if  the  fire  fpread  to  the  gate  of  an 
imperial  palace,  fhall  be  put  to  death.  Wilfully  fetting 
fire  to  one’s  own  houfe,  100  blows  ;  to  any  other  houfe, 
public  or  private,  death.  Very  fevere  penalties  for  ne¬ 
glecting  the  reparation  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  and 
for  damaging  or  encroaching  on  them. 

Abufive  language  between  equals  fubjefts  each  to  1* 
blows,  but,  if  a  quarrel  enfue  and  either  wound  the  other, 
whether  in  defence  or  otherwife,  he  dial l  fuffer  a  certain 
number  of  blows,  and  punifhment  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them  ;  but  that  of  him  who  defends  himfelf  (ball 
be  in  all  cafes  mitigated  one  degree  lefs  than  that  of  the 
party  affaulting ;  and,  as  if  the  round  of  blows  beftowed 
fo  liberally  upon  every  occalion  were  infufficient,  and  in 
order  to  provide  effectually  for  every  latent  cafe,  a  (weep¬ 
ing  ordinance  is  added,  that  Whoever  is  guilty  of  improper 
conduEl,  and  fuch  as  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  laws,  thougk 
not  a  breach  of  any  fpecific  article,  fhall  be  punifhed  at  the  leaf 
with  40  blows,  and,  when  the  impropriety  is  of  a  ferious  nature, 
with  80. 

The  general  ordinances  of  the  code  will  be  alternately 
approved  and  condemned  by  the  j u rifts  of  Europe.  The 
whole  code,  it  has  been  f'een,  is  one  fyftem  of  penal 
law,  making  the  breach  or  negleCt  of  every  common  duty 
or  tranfaCtion  a  punifhable  offence.  Thefe  penalties  are 
fundamental,  and  fundamentally  applied  too;  but  a  woman 
is  not  bambooed  on  the  naked  polteriors,  like  a  man  ;  (he 
is  allowed  to  wear  two  petticoats  in  every  cafe  except 
adultery,  when  her  covering  is  reduced  to  one. 

Acceflaries  to  crimes  are  punifhed  lefs  feverely  than  the 
principals.  Errors  in  judgment  in  the  pronunciation  of 
a  fentence  of  acquittal;  inadvertent  wrong  and  offences 
committed  in  a  dillrict,  when  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  officers,  or  their  power  of  prevention  ;  all  thefe,  as  a 
ftretch  of  the  claufe  relative  to  improper  conduCt,  are  pu¬ 
nifhable  as  crimes  ;  it  may  be  (aid  they  are  offences  re¬ 
deemable  by  fine,  but  this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  juf. 
tice  or  injuftice  of  the  enactment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
orders  that  five  days  fhall  be  allowed  to  difpatch  bufinefs 
of  fmall  importance,  ten  days  for  bufinefs  of  ordinary  im¬ 
portance,  twenty  days  for  bufinefs  ot  high  importance; 
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and,  where  the  law  does  not  provide,  a  provifional  fen- 
tence  may  be  pronounced,  fubjedt  to  the  emperor’s  final 
decifion.  None  fliall  bring  up  as  a  Have  the  child  of  a 
freeman.  Unjuft  and  faife  accufations  fubjecl  the  party  in¬ 
forming  to  all  the  guilt  untruly  alleged,  and  more  than 
the  punifhment  for  fuch  guilt,  but  ftiort  of  life,  unlefs 
life  has  been  lofc  by  it.  Excitements  to  profecutions,  and 
falfely  drawing  up  informations,  are  puniftied  like  faife 
accufations :  anonymous  informations  are  puniftied  with 
death. 

We  fliall  conclude  with  noticing  fome  lingular  inci¬ 
dents,  which  the  law  of  China  attaches  to  the  fituation  of 
ftate- officers.  The  following  claufe  is  perhaps  the  ftrong- 
eft  demonftration  ever  given  of  the  truth  of  Tacitus’s 
maxim,  Pejfimum  genus  inimicorum  /andantes.  “  When  any 
officers  of  the  civil  department  of  government,  who  have 
not  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  extraordinary  and  great 
fervices  to  the  ftate,  are  recommended  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  emperor,  as  deferving  of  the  higheft  heredi¬ 
tary  honours;  fuch  officers,  and  thofe  who  recommend 
them,lhall  fuffer  death,  by  being  beheaded,  after  remain¬ 
ing  the  ufual  period  in  prifon.  Neverthelefs,  thofe  who 
are  recommended  to  fuch  honours  in  confequence  of  their 
being  the  lineal  descendants  of  diftinguilhed  oflicers  and 
magiftrates,  who  by  their  valour  and  exertions  had  avert¬ 
ed  national  calamities,  protected  the  empire,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  eltablilhment  of  the  imperial  family,  fhall  be 
free  from  any  liability  to  the  penalties  of  this  law. 

“If  an  officer  belonging  to  any  of  the  departments  of 
government,  or  any  private  individual,  lliould  addrefs  the 
emperor  in  praife  of  the  virtues,  abilities,  or  fuccefsful  ad- 
miniftration,  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  confidential  minifters 
of  ftate,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  evidence  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  treafonable  combination  fubverfive  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fhall  therefore  be  inveftigated  with  the  utmoft 
Itridnefs  and  accuracy  ;  the  caul'e  and  origin  of  thele  in- 
terelled  praifes  of  perfons  high  in  rank  and  office  being 
traced,  the  offending  party  fliall  fuffer  death,  .by  being 
beheaded,  after  remaining  in  prifon  the  ufual  period. 
His  wives  and  children  fhall  become  flaves,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  fliall  be  confifcated.  If  the  confidential  minifter  or 
great  officer  of  the  crown,  to  whom  the  addrefs  related, 
was  privy  to  the  defign,  he  fliall  participate  in  the  pu- 
niftiment  of  the  offence  ;  but  otherwife,  fliall  be  excufed. 

“If  any  officer  of  government,  during  the  period  of  his 
adminittration,  prefunies  to  raiie,  within  the  limits  of  his 
diftrid,  public  monuments  difplaying  infcriptions  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  himfelf,  when  he  had  in  fad  performed  no  fervice 
to  the  ftate  worthy  of  fuch  commemoration,  he  fliall  be 
puniftied  with  ioo  blows.  If  an  officer  fends  any  perfon 
to  his  fuperior  to  foiicit  his  fandion  to  the  elevation  of 
honorary  monuments  as  aforelaid,  upon  the  pretext  of 
fervices  falfely  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  him, 
lie  fliall  be  puniftied  with  So  blows,  and  the  perfon  who 
undertakes  to  convey  the  requelt  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  fliall  fuffer  punifhment  lefs  by  one  degree.  The 
monuments  undefervedly  railed  fliall  be  deltroyed,  and  the 
infcriptions  effaced.” 

Extended  to  our  own  country,  fuch  laws  would  often 
infiicl  a  capital  punifhment,  not  only  on  the  editor  of  a 
minifterial  newfpaper,  but  on  every  member  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  cabinet-council  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  nu¬ 
merous  pamphlets  of  the  right  honourable  George  Rofe, 
in  commendation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  fuccefsful  management  of 
public  affairs,  would  not  condemn  their  difinterefted  au¬ 
thor  to  the  block  ! 

The  reader  may  be  defirous  to  compare  this  fummary 
of  Chinel'e  law,  as  publiftied  by  authority,  with  the  lefs- 
authentic  particulars  we  were  able  to  glean  from  former 
writers  before  the  appearance  of  the  Ta  Tfing  Leu  Lee. 
They  will  not  be  found  to  differ  very  materially,  at  leaft 
not  to  contradict  each  other.  See  the  article  China, 
vol.  iv.  p.445-455,  486,490.  We  fliall  conftantly  find, 
that  the  code  of  China  exhibits  the  influence  of  paternal 


power  and  education,  and  affords  ftrong  proof  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  an  uniformity  of  laws  and  manners 
throughout  a  country  gives  to  the  government  of  an  im- 
menfe  empire.  The  rules  of  the  Chou-king,  fome  of  them 
2000  years  and  upwards  before  the  Chriltian  era,  yet  fub- 
fift,  and,  diffufed  through  the  Ta  Tfing  Leu  Lee,  now  go¬ 
vern  three  hundred  millions  of  mankind. 

Of  the  Zendavesta,  or  Laws  of  Zoroaster. 

Whilft  China,  India,  and  Chaldea,  enjoyed  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civilized  focietv,  Media  and  Perfia  were  la¬ 
bouring  under  all  difadvantages  of  its  reverfe.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  gradually  declined  from  a  happier  condition  ;  and 
the  law  of  the  fovereign,  who  is  defcribed  as  having  been 
the  benefactor  of  man,  though  exifting  perhaps  in  tradi¬ 
tion  among  a  few,  was  unknown,  forgotten,  or  negleded 
by  the  multitude.  Jemfcheed,  from  the  antiquity  which 
clouds  him,  was  probably  fome  one  of  the  early  defcen- 
dants  of  Noah  of  the  branch  of  Shem.  He  is  laid  to  have 
found  the  world  in  an  uncultivated  and  almoft  barren 
ftate.  He  went  abroad  upon  the  earth;  and,  wherever  he 
ftuck  his  golden  poignard  into  it,  the  grain  and  fruits 
fprang  forth,  and  men  and  cattle  fwarmed  to  the  new 
abundance.  In  the  fertile  and  favoured  country  of  Ver 
injuftice  was  unknown;  and  the  government  of  Jemf¬ 
cheed  could  boaft  what  no  modern  civilized  kingdom  ever 
could,  that  there  was  neither  an  impoitor  nor  a  beggar  to 
be  found  in  it.  But  from  this  ftate  of  happinefs  man  had 
been  feduced  by  the  malevolence  of  Arimanius,  the  in¬ 
dependent  fpirit  or  principle  of  evil,  and  his  minifters  the 
Deeves;  and,  to  reltore  as  far  as  polfible  the  empire  of 
Oromafdes,  or  Ormuzd,  the  divine  fpirit  or  principle  of 
goodnels,  was  the  objeCI  of  Zerdulht,  whom  the  ancient 
Perfians  called  Zerethofchtro,  or  the  Golden  Star,  and  the 
Greeks  Zoroajler.  The  country  where  he  firft  made  his. 
appearance  leems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Medes,  at  the 
court  of  Guftitasf,  by  fome  fuppofed  the  father  of  Darius 
Hyltalpes,  (B.  C.  520.)  but  more  probably  Cyaxares  of 
Media,  (B.  C.  624.)  In  the  prefence  of  this  prince  he 
opened  his  million,  and  the  attempt  was  as  fuccefsful  as 
it  was  bold  ;  Guflitasf  approved  and  embraced  the  law. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  d’Anquetil  du  Perron,  a  French 
writer,  for  a  tranflation  of  the  Zendavcjla,  or  “  Zendifh 
Word,”  as  he  interprets  it  ;  but  Prideaux  tells  11s,  that 
Zendavefta  “  originally  fignifieth  a  fire-kindler,  fuch  as  is 
a  tinder-box  with  us;  which  fantaftical  name  the  impoitor 
gave  it,  becaufe,  as  he  pretended,  all  that  would  read  this 
book,  and  meditate  thereon,  might  from  thence,  as  from 
a  fire-kindler,  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  fire  of  all  true 
love  tor  God  and  his  holy  religion.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  thofe  ealtern  countries  their  way  of  kind¬ 
ling  fire  is  not  with  a  tinder-box,  as  with  us,  but  by  rub¬ 
bing  two  pieces  of  cane  one  againft  another,  till  one  of 
them  takes  fire;  and  fuch  a  fire-kindler  of  his  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  men  the  impoitor  would  have  his  book  to  be  ; 
and  therefore  called  it  by  that  name.  The  firft  part  of  it 
contains  their  liturgy,  which  is  ft  ill  ufed  among  them  in 
their  oratories  and  fire-temples  even  to  this  day;  the  reft 
treats  of  all  other  parts  of  their  religion  and  of  civil  af¬ 
fairs.  And,  according  as  their  actions  agree  or  dilagree 
with  this  book,  do  they  reckon  them  to  be  either  good 
or  evil.  Thence,  in  their  language,  they  call  a  righteous 
adion  Zend-aver ,  i.e.  what  the  book  Zend  allows;  and  an 
evil  addon  Na-Zend-aver,  i.  e.  which  the  book  Zend  difal- 
lows.  This  book  Zoroalter  feigned  to  have  received  from 
heaven,  as  Mahomet  afterwards  (perchance  following  his 
pattern)  pretended  of  his  Alcoran.  It  is  ftill  prelerved 
among  them  in  the  Pahlavi,  or  old  Perfian  language  and 
character  ;  and  in  every  oratory  and  fire-temple,  even  to 
this  day,  there  is  a  copy  of  it  kept  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
there  is  with  us  of  the  Bible  in  every  parilh-church),  out 
of  which,  on  certain  Itated  times,  the  prielts  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  people ;  but,  as  the  Pahlavi  language  is 
entirely  antiquated,  the  people  do  not  underftand  a  word 
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of  what  is  laid,  any  more  than  many  papifts  do  of  their 
mafs.”  See  the  article  Language,  p.  164,  5,  of  this 
volume. 

The  Pahlavas  are  enumerated  in  the  Code  of  Menu  as 
having  once  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  CJliatriyas,  or  fe- 
cond  clafs  of  Hindoos,  from  which,  by  their  omilhon  of 
holy  rites  and  by  feeing  no  Brahmins,  they  had  gradually 
funk.  See  1 11ft.  of  Hindoo  Law,  ch.  x.  The  Pehlvi,  or 
Pahlavi,  was  a  language,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parfees 
themfelves,  older  than  the  Zendifh,  and  its  nation  lituated 
between  the  Dilem,  the  Mazendran,  and  the  Furfiftan. 
See  d’Anquetil’s  Preface  to  the  Vocab.  of  the  ancient 
Languages  of  Perlia,  tom.  ii.  p.  432.  Probably  it  was  of 
even  antiquity  ;  but  fee  fir  William  Jones’s  fixth  Anni- 
verfary  Difcourfe.  The  proximity  of  this  people  to  the 
country  of  the  Brahmins  renders  it  very  probable  they 
were  under  the  fame  law,  or  might  have  borrowed  part 
of  its  cultoms;  but  the  l;uv  of  the  Zendavefta  is  more 
like  that  of  the  Chinefe,  though  it  has  a  refemblance  to 
both  in  fome  things,  fuch  as  the  remembrance  of  departed 
anceftry.  The  fyftem  of  punilhment  by  ftripes  redeema¬ 
ble  by  fine,  though  the  former  are  more  levere  and  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  Chinefe  code  infliCls,  accords  with  the  lat¬ 
ter;  that  of  prayers  and  expiations  with  the  former.  The 
Jews  never  exceeded  40  ftripes,  the  Chinefe  never  exceed 
100;  but  the  Zendavefta  (as  we  (hall  prefently  fee)  may 
vie  with  our  own  military  code,  as  it  proceeds  fometimes 
to  1000. 

“Zoroafter  (continues  Prideaux)  was  the  greateft  im- 
poftor,  except  Mahomet,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  had  all  the  craft  and  enterpriling  boldnefs  of  that 
Arab,  but  much  more  knowledge;  for  he  was  excellently 
(killed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  eaft  that  was  in  his  time; 
whereas  the  other  could  neither  write  nor  read  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  he  was  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  Jewiih  religion, 
and  in  all  the  facred  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament  that 
were  then  extant;  which  makes  it  molt  likely,  that  he 
was,  as  to  his  origin,  a  Jew.  And  it  is  generally  faid  that 
he  had  been  a  fervant  to  one  of  the  prophets  of.  Ifrael,  and 
that  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  came  to  be  Co  well  Ikilled 
in  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  all  other  Jewiih  knowledge; 
which  is  a  farther  proof  that- he  was  of  that  people;  it 
not  being  likely,  that  a  prophet  of  Ifrael  fiiould  entertain 
him  as  a  fervant,  or  inftruCl  him  as  a  difciple,  if  he  were 
not  of  the  feed  of  Ifrael,  as  well  as  of  the  lame  religion. 

“He  did  not  found  a  new  religion,  as  his  fucceffor  in 
impolture  Mahomet  did,  but  only  took  upon  him  to  re¬ 
vive  and. reform  an  old  one,  that  of  the  Magians,  which 
had  been  for  many  ages  paft  the  ancient  national  religion 
of  the  Medes,  as  well  as  of  the  Perfians.  The  chief  re¬ 
formation  which  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion  was  in 
the  Firft  Principle  of  it ;  for,  whereas  before  they  had  held 
the  being  of  two  firft  caufes,  the  firft  Light,  or  the  good 
god,  Oromafdes,  who  was  the  author  of  all  good;  anil  the 
other  Darknefs,  or  the  evil  god,  Arimanius,  who  was  the 
author  of  all  evil ;  he  introduced  a  principle  fuperior  to 
them  both,  one  fupreme  God,  who  created  both  light  and 
darknefs,  and  out  of  thefe  two,  according  to  the  pleafure 
of  his  own  will,  made  all  things  elle,  according  to  what 
is  faid  in  the  xlvth  chapterof  Ilaiah,  ver.  3,  6,  7.  “I  am 
the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  elfe:  there  is  no  God  befides 
me;  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  halt  not  known  me;  that 
they  may  know-,  from  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and  from  the 
weft,  that  there  is  none  befides  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  effe.  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darknefs  ;  I 
make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  thefe  things.” 
For  thefe  words,  being  directed  to  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia, 
mull  be  underllood  as  fpoken  in  reference  to  the  Perfian 
feCt  of  the  Magians,  who  then  held  light  and  darknefs, 
or  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  fupreme  beings,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  great  God  who  is  fuperior  to  both. 
And  I  doubt  not  it  was  from  hence  that  Zoroafter  had 
the  hint  of  mending  this  great  abfurdity  in  their  theolo¬ 
gy.  But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his 
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doClrine  was,  that  God  originally  and  dire&ly  created 
only  light  or  good,  and  that  darknefs  or  evil  followed  it 
by  confequence,  as  the  lhadow  doth  the  perfon  ;  that  light 
or  good  had  only  a  real  production  from  God,  and  the 
other  afterwards  refulted  from  it,  as  the  defeCl  thereof. 
In  Cum,  his  doctrine  as  to  this  particular  was,  That  there 
was  one  Supreme  Being  independent  and  felf-exilting 
from  all  eternity  ;  that  under  him  there  were  two  an¬ 
gels,  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  all  good  ;  and  the  other  the  angel  of  darknefs,  who 
is  the  author  and  director  of  all  evil  ;  and  that  thefe  tw'o, 
out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs,  made  all  things 
that  are;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  Itruggle  with  each 
other  ;  and  that,  udiere  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there 
the  moll  is  good  ;  and,  where  the  angel  of  darknefs  pre¬ 
vails,  there  the  moft  is  evil  ;  that  this  ftruggle  fliall  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  there  (lrall  be  a 
general  refurreCtion,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  juft: 
retribution  fliall  be  rendered  to  all  according  to  their 
works  ;  after  which  the  angel  of  darknefs,  and  his  difci- 
ples,  (hall  go  into  a  w'orld  of  their  own,  where  they  (hall 
fuffer  in  everlafting  darknefs  the  punifhments  of  their  evil 
deeds;  and  the  angel  of  light,  and  his  difciples,  (hall  alfo 
go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  (hall  receive  in 
everlafting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds  ; 
and  that  after  this  they  (hall  remain  feparated  for  ever, 
and  light  and  darknefs  be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all 
eternity.”  Pridcaux's  Conn,  book  iv. 

Thus  much  it  feemed  neceifary  to  fay  as  to  Zoroafter 
and  his  religious  code,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
civil  and  criminal  enactments.  He  divided,  or  rather 
found,  the  people  already  clafled  into  four  orders;  the 
athornes,  or  facerdotal  order  ;  the  military  ;  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  land ;  and  the  working  people.  A  regular 
gradation  of  power  was  eftablilhed  by  him  ;  every  place, 
every  ftreet,  every  town,  every  province,  every  clafs,  had 
its  chief;  he  who  beft  knew  the  law  of  the  Meheftans,  or 
followers  of  the  law,  was  to  be  chief  of  the  priefts;  and 
the  chief  of  thefe  chiefs,  who  did  molt  good,  was  of  the 
greateft  veracity,  the  moft  elevated  of  foul,  and  the  moft 
intelligent ;  but  above  all  thefe  w'as  Zoroafter  himielf, 
their  defour,  or  chief  counfellor  and  great  pontiff;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  poffefled  all  the  power,  though  not  the 
name,  of  royalty. 

He  taught  that  the  obfervanceof  his  law  infured  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  earth.  Gifts  of  cattle  to  the  prielt  recom¬ 
mended  man  to  the  favour  of  Oromafdes  ;  and  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  a  new  garment,  a  good  piece  of  land,  or  a  beauti¬ 
ful  virgin  in  marriage,  on  the  pure  and  holy  man,  effected 
the  purification  of  the  devout  donor;  the  very  land  given 
to  him  rejoiced.  The  multitude  of  prayers,  ceremonies, 
and  purifications,  required  by  the  law,  all  tended  to  ren¬ 
der  the  prielt  as  neceifary  to  the  fubjecl  as  he  w'as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  fovereign.  Darius  Hyftafpes,  wifer  than  his 
predeceffors,  could  not  fail  to  obferve  an  order  of  his  fub- 
jeCts  ablolutely  above  the  monarch  ;  he  therefore,  upon 
the  death  of  their  high-prieft,  alfumed  to  himfelf  the  of¬ 
fice  of  pontiff;  and  his  fticceffors  were  ever  after  initiated 
into  the  facerdotal  order. 

The  fame  obfervances  were  required  of  all  claffes.  Zo¬ 
roafter  prays  for  the  king,  that  he  may  live  long  in  health 
of  body  and  foul,  great,  aClive,  pure,  victorious,  vigi¬ 
lant,  overwhelming  his  enemies,  and  exterminating  liars 
and  evil  doers,  loving  the  juft,  reprefling  the  bad,  and 
protecting  and  nourifhing  the  poor,  beating  down  all  op- 
pofers  of  the  lavv.  It  is  inculcated,  that,  w'hen  the  juft 
man  complained,  the  earth  itfelf  grieved  ;  that  to  increafe 
villages,  to  render  them  abundant  and  rich,  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  worthy  of  a  man  of  good  fenfe.  To  the  military 
was  afligned  the  devout  aCl  of  exterminating  the  enemies 
of  the  prophet.  The  armour  of  the  warrior  appears  to 
have  been  very  complete  :  viz.  the  lance,  which  in  the 
Pahlavi  is  tranflated  the  fword ;  the  poignard,  the  club,  the 
bow,  the  poliihed  faddle  ornamented  with  a  filver  pom¬ 
mel  5- 
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mel;  the  bow,  of  the  length  of  a  bafou,  (little  more  than 
a  yard,)  fet  with  itones  and  ornamented  at  each  end  ;  the 
coat  of  mail;  the  jointed  cui rafs ;  the  penom  (a  piece  of 
linen  to  cover  the  mouth);  the  cap,  the  girdle,  and  the 
long  t’rowfers. 

As  the  fupport  and  heft  wealth  of  a  country  depends 
upon  the  culture  of  it,  tillage  teems  to  have  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  peculiar  lolicitude  with  Zoroafter  ;  he  never  fpeaks 
of  the  cultivator  but  with  the  addition  of  “  the  principle 
of  abundance,”  the  “fouree  of  wealth,”  or  fome  fimilar 
expretlion ;  indeed  it  appears,  that  from  them  were  de¬ 
rived  the  foie  riches  of  Perfia.  To  refufe  therefore  the 
domeftic  animal  or  the  villager  the  juft  recompence  of 
their  labours  was  deemed  a  heavy  offence,  and  the  guilty 
ref nfer  was  punifhed  with  800  or  1000  ladies  in  this  life, 
and  as  many  years  of  hell  in  the  next.  Every  attention 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fecurity  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  ;  the  fields  were  guarded  before  harveft,  and  the  flocks 
upon  the  roads. 

The  value  of  the  dog  is  highly  celebrated  ;  linking 
him  was  a  punifhable  offence.  The  dog  was  on  many 
accounts  ufeful.  According  to  a  law  of  Zoroafter,  the  bury¬ 
ing  of  a  dead  body  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death,  as 
fuch  an  act  would  have  rendered  the  earth  impure;  it  was 
not  to  be  burnt,  for  that  would  have  fullied  the  purity  of 
fire;  nor  could  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  for  the  fame 
reafon ;  the  corpl'e  was  therefore  placed  in  a  high  walled 
cemetery  at  a  diftance  from  the  public  roads,  and  was 
there  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey  and  the 
dogs.  The  beft  dog  for  this  purpofe  is  defcribed  as  being 
yellow  or  tan-eyed,  with  eyebrows  of  a  fimilar  colour, 
and  white  and  tan  oryellow  ears.  Zendavejla ,  tom.  i.  part  2, 

To  low  grain  and  herbs,  to  plant  trees,  to  irrigate  the 
foil,  to  feed  flocks,  and  to  increafe  and  propagate  them 
and  domeltic  animals,  gave  pleafure  to  the  earth.  A  fil- 
ver  or  golden  bell,  the  fine  for  and  expiation  of  crime, 
was  hung  at  the  neck  of  the  labouring  ox,  given  alfo  in 
part  of  expiation ;  their  utenfils  are  to  be  made  with  care, 
and  to  be  hard.  Agriculture  and  turning  the  land  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  man  embracing  his  friend,  a  father  and  his 
children  ;  it  was  the  purelt  aft  of  the  law  ;  and  Zoroafter 
declared,  that  he  who  fowed  the  earth  with  good  grain, 
and  did  it  with  purity,  fulfilled  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and 
was  as  great  in  the  fight  of  Ormuzd,  as  if  he  had  given 
being  to  100  creatures,  1000  productions,  or  repeated 
10,000  prayers. 

In  a  country  fo  poor  as  that  of  Zoroafter  appears  to 
have  been,  and  where  agriculture  was  fo  much  recom¬ 
mended,  marriage  was  a  principal  objeft  for  his  encou- 
ment ;  he  declared  it  holy  and  honourable;  and,  in  the 
prayers  for  thofe  things  which  he  had  neareft  at  heart,  we 
find  a  petition  to  Oromafdes  for  a  hufband  to  the  unmar¬ 
ried  girl ;  he  even  commands  that  every  woman  fhould 
have  one.  Marriage  among  kindred  was  deemed  the  moft 
honourable,  and  the  girl  who  railed  up  children  to  the 
deceafed  deferved  the  protection  and  commendation  of 
the  fpirit  of  goodnefs.  To  render  the  obedience  of 
wives  to  hufbands  a  greater  matter  of  duty,  Zoroafter 
particularly  enjoins  it  to  his  own  daughter.  Multiplicity 
of  children  was  alfo  the  prayer  of  the  Perfian  prophet; 
but  that  multiplicity  could  only  be  the  offspring  of  one 
partner:  polygamy  is  no-where  countenanced  or  even 
hinted  at  in  the  Zendilh  Word.  Children  were  the  glory 
of  the  celeltial  fpirits,  and  helped  their  parents  after  death 
over  the  bridge  that  joined  the  heaven  to  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  oppofite  vice  was  prohibited  and 
punifhed  ;  the  unnatural  crime  with  death,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  attached  to  him  who  punifhed  it.  No  par¬ 
ticular  punifliment  is  mentioned  for  adultery  ;  but,  from 
that  which  followed  illicit  commerce  even  with  a  common 
woman,  rape,  and  feduftion,  we  may  prefume  it  was  not 
very  mild.  That  of  feduftion  or  unchaftity  in  the  wo¬ 
man  was  even  criminally  fevere;  the  firft  of  thefe  three 
was  followed  by  800  lathes  ;  the  fecond  by  the  death  of 
the  ravifher ;  the  laft  not  only  by  the  death  of  the  offend¬ 


ing  man  and  woman,  but  even  her  aunt  or  guardian,  as 
well  as  the  illicit  offspring,  if  any  born,  were  all  utterly 
cut  off. 

Throughout  the  Zendavefta  nothing  like  civil  law  is  to 
be  met  with  ;  there  was  no  aftion  whatever  between  man 
and  man,  and  every  wrong  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
criminal  offence ;  for  every  wrong  was  againft  religion, 
and  religion  was  identified  by  Zoroafter  with  the  ftate. 
The  penances  enjoined  rnuft  be  fubmitted  to,  however 
umneafureable  ;  and  excommunication  was  denounced 
againft  him  who  ref'ufed  to  abide  the  law',  which  fentence 
was  followed  up  by  a  direftion  to  cut  off  the  difobedient. 
Breach  of  word  and  breach  of  contraft  wrere  punifhable 
with  from  300  to  1000  lafhes,  and  as  many  years  in  hell. 
The  refufal  to  pay  what  had  been  borrowed  was  confider- 
ed  a  theft,  and  the  refufer,  the  magician,  in  almoft  every 
code  the  victim  of  the  ignorance  of  others  or  of  his  own 
pretenfions,  and  he  who  buried  a  corpfe,  were  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  faithful -and  cut  limb  from  limb.  The 
fcaie  of  punifhment  was  far  from  juft  or  reafonable ;  vvhilft 
the  man  wiio  had  refufed  to  pay  what  he  had  borrowed 
was  punifhed  as  a  thief,  the  man  who  affaulted  and  ac¬ 
tually  deprived  another  of  a  limb,  was  only  liable  to  a 
punifliment  of  90  ftripes.  On  the  other  hand,  thefe  pu- 
nifhments  are  moftly  redeemable  by  proper  offerings,  and 
fines  of  as  many  derems  as  lafhes  with  ox  or  camel  finews. 

The  morality  of  the  Zendavefta  is  good,  if  it  could 
but  be  reconciled  as  always  pofiible  with  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  and  evil  unavoidable.  Purity  of  thought, 
purity  of  word,  and  purity  of  action,  is  the  threefold 
meafure  of  the  conduft  of  man.  The  deteftation  of  a  lie 
is  ftrongly  inculcated  ;  it  is  punifhed  with  300  lafhes,  and, 
as  ufual,  a  fimilar  number  of  years  in  hell.  The  praftice 
of  charity  is  highly  commended  ;  and  the  follower  of  the 
law  who  fhould  generoufly  defire  only  the  good  of  others 
was  promifed  the  dwelling  of  immortality.  Had  this  cha¬ 
rity  extended  to  all  the  world,  it  might  have  deferved  the 
praifes  of  the  philofopher  and  chriftian  ;  but  it  appears 
throughout  folely  to  be  confined  to  the  faithful. 

The  phyfician  was  ordered  to  commence  praftice  upon 
the  followers  of  the  deeves  ;  and,  if  three  unfortunate  in¬ 
fidels  fuccefiively  died  under  his  hands,  he  was  never  af¬ 
ter  to  rifle  his  fkill  upon  the  followers  of  the  law  ;  if  he 
did,  his  unlkilful  praftice  was  vifited  upon  him  by  being 
cut  in  pieces.  Were  he  thrice  together  fuccefsful  upon 
the  followers  of  the  deeves,  he  was  encouraged  to  follow 
his  profeflion  among  the  faithful  ;  and  the  fcaie  of  reward 
for  cure,  meafured  by  the  diftinftion  of  the  claffes,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal,  but  always  paid  in  kind,  except  by  the 
prieft,  whofe  prayers  were  deemed  an  ample  recompence. 

The  people  for  whom  Zoroafter  legiflated  appear  to 
have  been  a  poor  and  uncivilized  race.  Among  the  pu- 
nifliable  offences  is  that  of  not  recompenfing  the  mafter 
for  inftruftion,  and  the  offending  party  is  fubjefted  to 
900  years  in  hell,  and  as  many  ladies  ;  but  what  fort  of 
inftruftion  is  here  meant  is  left  to  be  conjectured.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  wool  or  hair  formed  the  materials  for  clothing  in 
ufe.  Pottery,  the  melting  and  purifying  of  lacca,  and  the 
knowledge  of  working  at  the  forge  in  gold,  filver,  copper, 
iron,  and  tin,  feem  the  only  arts  known  among  them.  It 
does  not  appear  they  had  any  mines  ;  if  they  had,  the 
law  of  Zoroafter,  prohibiting  the  difturbing  of  the  earth, 
would  apparently  have  prevented  the  working  of  them. 
Tillage  and  pafture  were  their  principal  occupations,  and 
certainly  the  moft  honourable  that  man  can  follow.  To 
affift  thefe  feems  to  have  been  his  main  objeft.  There  is 
not  a  Angle  word  in  all  the  Zendavefta  to  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  any  commerce  was  known  among  them  ;  and  the 
fea  is  never  once  mentioned  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  or  idea  of  ilavery  no-where  dilgracesthe  Zendiih 
Word. 

This  is  the  futn  of  the  famous  code  of  the  prophet  and 
lawgiver  of  the  Parfees  :  and  this  law,  materially  indeed 
improved,  though  Itill  very  imperfeft,  yet  fubfilts  in  Su¬ 
rat  and  its  neighbourhood,  among  the  defeendants  of  the 
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Perfians  who  fled  thither  from  the  fword  of  the  fecond 
Arabian  khalif. 

Of  the  Laws  of  Gr'eece. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  little  remains  to  be  faid,  having  been 
anticipated  in  the  article  Greece,  in  our  eighth  volume. 
The  two  principal  forms  of  government  which  prevailed 
were  thofe  of  Lycurgus,  (fee  p.  837-841.)  and  of  Solon, 
(fee  p.  871.)  YVe  fliali,  however,  introduce  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  which  have  been  omitted  or  but  (lightly  touched 
upon  in  that  volume. 

The  government  of  Lacedaemon,  was  originally  monar¬ 
chical;  and,  though  the  kings  had  f’ome  fubordinate  ma- 
giftrates,  chofen  by  thenifelves,  of  whofe  counfel  they 
occafionally  availed  themfelves,  yet  the  will  of  the  fove- 
reign  was  the  fupreme  law.  Thus  the  fovereign  power 
pafl'ed  through  a  fuccertion  of  twelve  princes,  from  Lace¬ 
daemon,  the  fon-in-law  of  Eurotas,  and  founder  of  this 
monarchy.  Under  Euryfthenes  and  Procles  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  a  new  form  ;  and,  inllead  of  having  one  love- 
reign,  it  became  fubjeft  to  two.  Thefe  two  brothers  go¬ 
verned  jointly,  and  with  equal  power  and  authority,  each 
bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  obeyed  as  fuch.  In  this  bipartite  condi¬ 
tion  the  government  continued  under  a  fuccertion  of  thirty 
princes  of  the  line  of  Euryfthenes,  and  twenty-feven  of 
that  of  Procles  ;  and  it  terminated  in  both  about  the  fame 
time.  Difcords  Icon  commenced.  Two  parties  were 
formed,  and  they  became  turbulent  and  unmanageable. 
By  the  divifions  that  were  thus  occaiioned,  the  regal 
dignity  funk  into  fuch  contempt,  that  the  government 
was  upon  the  brink  of  falling  into  anarchy  and  confufion, 
when  Lycurgus,  B.C.  884,  undertook  the  management 
of  it,  during  fome  part  of  his  nephew  Charilaus’s  mino¬ 
rity.  During  the  period  of  his  voluntary  abfence,  when 
he  had  travelled  through  Crete,  Afia,  and  Egypt,  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  become  fo  corrupt,  that  not  only  his  friends, 
but  even  thofe  who  had  been  his  molt  zealous  enemies, 
were  glad  to  repeat  their  embadies,  entreating  him  to  re¬ 
turn  and  fave  his  country  from  ruin.  Thefe  were  the  in¬ 
evitable  confequences  of  that  fatal  divifion  of  tiie  regal 
authority  between  two  competitors  ;  yet  Lycurgus  did  not 
confine  it  again  to  either  of  the  lines.  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  that  of  reducing  their  authority,  by  confti- 
tuting  a  fenate,  endowed  with  the  fupreme  power  in  all 
civil  matters  ;  and  leaving  to  the  kings,  befides  the  title 
and  honour,  only  the  management  of  military  and  reli¬ 
gious  affairs.  The  fenate,  confiding  of  the  two  kings 
and  twenty-eight  aged  perfons,  were  the  fupreme  council, 
in  which  were  difcufled,  in  the  firft  inltance,  all  queftions 
relative  to  declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  entering  into 
alliances,  and  other  high  arid  important  affairs  of  ftate. 
On  this  tribunal  depended  not  only  the  lives,  but  the  ho¬ 
nours,  of  the  citizens.  When  a  king  was  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  laws,  or  betrayed  the  interefts  of  the  ftate, 
■the  tribunal  which  acquitted  or  condemned  him  was  com¬ 
ported  of  the  twenty-eight  fenators,  the  five  ephori,  and 
the  king  of  the  other  family.  However,  he  might  appeal 
from  them  to  the  general  artembly  of  the  people.  The 
ephori  were  elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  citizens 
of  every  rank;  they  were  five  in  number,  and  changed 
every  year,  to  prevent  their  abufing  their  authority. 

Lycurgus  ordained,  that  the  magiftrates  fhould  not  be 
appointed  by  lot,  but  elefted  by  fuffrages.  He  deprived 
riches  of  the  influence  and  refpecl  annexed  to  them.  Ho¬ 
nour  was  the  molt  valuable  reward,  and  reproach  the  molt 
cruel  punifhment.  Death  was  fometimes  inflicted,  but  a 
lentence  of  this  kind  followed  a  very  careful  and  rigorous 
examination,  for  nothing  was  regarded  fo  precious  as  the 
life  of  a  citizen.  Execution  was  performed  in  the  prifon, 
and  during  the  night,  that  the  firmnefs  of  the  criminal 
might  not  move  the  commiferation  of  the  people  ;  and  his 
life  was  taken  .away  by  the  cord,  that  the  fufferings  of  the 
guilty  might  not  be  multiplied. 

Of  all  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  divifion  of  lands 
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was  that  which  required,  on  his  part,  the  greateft  degree 
of  firmnefs  and  refolution,  becaufe  it  was  likely  to  be 
much  oppofed,  and  to  occalion  various  and  violent  con- 
telts.  He  thought  it,  bo  vver,  necefl'ary  for  eftablilhing 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  With  a  view 
of  banirtiing  from  the  community  infolence,  envy,  fraud, 
luxury,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  extreme  poverty  and  excef- 
five  wealth,  he  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  furrender  all 
their  lands  to  the  ftate,  and  to  allow  a  new  divifion  of 
them,  that  they  might  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality, 
and  that  virtue  and  merit  fhould  eftablifh  the  only  claim 
to  pre-eminence  and  honours.  After  Lycurgus  had  made 
this  diftrlbution,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  abfent  hirn- 
felf,  that  the  particns  of  the  people  might  have  leifure  to 
fubfide  and  cool.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  fields  ot 
Laconia  covered  with  clu Iters  of  (heaves,  ail  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  placed  at  distances  nearly  equal.  Accordingly  he 
feemed  to  behold  a  large  domain,  the  productions  of  which 
had  been  divided  among  brethren  ;  while  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  believed  they  law  in  him  a  father,  who  had  mani- 
fefted  no  more  fondnefs  for  one  than  the  reft  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  After  having  divided  their  immovables,  lie  under¬ 
took  likewife  to  make  the  fame  equal  divifion  of  all  their 
movable  goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might  utterly  banifli 
from  among  them  every  kind  of  inequality.  But,  appre¬ 
hending  invincible  oppofition  to  this  meafure,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  accomplifli  his  object  by  tapping  the  foundations 
of  avarice.  With  this  view  he  cried  down  all  gold  and 
filver  money,  and  ordained  that  no  other  fhould  be  cur¬ 
rent  befides  that  of  iron  ;  which  he  made  lb  heavy,  and 
fixed  at  fo  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were  ne- 
ceflary  to  carry  home  a  fum  of  ten  minas  (equal  to  about 
20I.  fterling,)  and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in.  He 
next  baniflied  all  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  arts  from  Sparta. 
But,  without  doing  this,  molt  of  them  mult  have  funk  of 
themfelves,  and  difappeared  with  the  gold  and  filver  mo¬ 
ney  ;  becaufe  the  tradefinen  and  artificers  would  have 
found  no  vent  for  their  commodities;  and  this  iron  mo¬ 
ney  had  no  currency  among  the  other  Grecian  (fates, 
which,  fo  far  from  efteeming  it,  made  it  the  fubject  ot 
their  banter  and  ridicule.  The  importation  of  all  foreign 
money  was  prohibited,  that  corruption  might  not  enter 
under  the  name  of  commerce.  Barter  or  exchange  of  one 
commodity  for  another  was  preferved  by  law  in  Sparta 
long  after  it  had  been  difeontinued  in  every  other  ftate. 
Intereft  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the  Spartan  commonwealth. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  head  of  a  family 
could  neither  buy  nor  fell  a  portion  of  land ;  he  could 
neither  give  it  during  his  life,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  to 
whom  he  pleafed.  He  was  not  even  permitted  to  divide 
it.  The  eldeft  of  his  children  was  entitled  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  in  the  royal  family,  the  eldeft 
fon  fucceeded  by. right  to  the  crown.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the' other  children,  he  eftablifhed  other  regulations. 
The  land,  as  well  as  the  perfons,  of  the  Spartans,  were  free 
from  all  impofitions.  The  ftate  had  no  treafure.  On  cer¬ 
tain  occafions  the  citizens  contributed  according  to  their 
abilities,  and  on  others  they  had  recourfe  to  means  which 
evince  their  exceffive  poverty.  The  deputies  of  Samos 
once  came  to  Lacedaemon  to  folicit  the  loan  of  a  fum  of 
money.  The  artembly  of  the  people,  having  no  other  re- 
fource,  ordered  a  general  faft  to  be  obferved  by  the  free 
citizens,  (laves,  and  domeftic  animals ;  and  gave  the  fura 
thus  faved  to  the  Samians. 

Another  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  was  that  of  public 
meals.  That  he  might  entirely  fupprefs  the  magnificence 
and  extravagance  of  public  tables,  he  ordained  that  all 
the  citizens  fhouid  eat  together  of  the  fame  common  vic¬ 
tuals,  which  the  law  preferibed,  and  exprefsly  forbade  all 
private  eating  at  their  own  houfes.  By  this  fettlement  of 
public  and  common  meals,  and  by  this  frugality  and  fiin- 
plicity  in  eating,  he  depreciated  the  value  of  riches,  and 
made  them  of  no  ufe  as  means  of  procuring  the  luxuries 
of  life.  This  regulation,  however,  was  very  ofvenrtve  to 
the  opulent.  At  thefe  meals,  each  table  accommodated 
4  X  about 
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about  fifteen  perfons ;;  and  every  perfon  fnrnifbed  every 
month  a  bufhel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of  wine,  five 
pounds  of  cheefe,  two  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  fmall  fum 
of  money  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals.  Every 
perfon,  without  difcrimination,  was  obliged  to  attend  at 
the  common  meal.  At  thefe  public  tables  the  children 
obtained  inllrnblion  and  improvement;  they  were  like- 
wife  trained  and  accuftomed  to  great  fecrecy  ;  for,  as  foon 
as  a  young  man  came  into  the  room,  the  eldeft  perfon  of 
the  company  nfed  to  lav  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door, 
“Nothing  fpcken  here  muft  ever  go  out  there.”  The 
molt  exquifite  of  all  their  eatables  was  that  which  they 
called  their  “  black  broth  and  the  old  men  preferred  it 
to  every  thing  elfe  upon  the  table.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant, 
however,  thought  otherwife,  and  complained  of  it  as  in  - 
lipid  ;  upon  which  he  was  told  that  the  feafoning  was 
wanting.  When  the  tyrant  inquired,  What  feafoning  ? 
lie  was  told,  Running,  fweating,  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
third.  As  they  were  moderate  in  their  eating,  they  were 
no  lefs  abftemious  in  their  drinking;  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  only  drank  to  quench  third  ;  drunkennefs  was  rec¬ 
koned-  infamous  among  them,  and  l’everely  punidied;  and, 
that  young  men  might  conceive  the  greater  abhorrence  of 
this  fpecies  of  debauchery,  Haves  were  fo  me  times  compel¬ 
led  to  drink  to  excels,  that  the  beadlinefs  of  the  vice 
might  appear.  When  they  retired  from  the  public  meal, 
they  were  not  allowed  any  torches  or  lights,  becaufe  it 
■was  expected,  that  men  who  were  perfectly  lober  diould 
be  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark;  befides,  this  prac¬ 
tice  gave  them  a  facility  of  marching  without  light,  a 
quality  very  ufeful  to  them  in  time  of  war. 

As  to  drefs;  there  was  no  didinftion  between  the  rich 
and  poor.  Their  garments  were  made  for  ufe,  and  not 
for  (how ;  and  they  were  taught  betimes  to  didinguifh 
themfelves  by  their  virtue,  rather  than  by  their  robes. 
Boys  were  always  ufed  to  go  without  dioes,  nor  were  they 
permitted  to  cut  or  trim  their  hair.  Baths  and  anointing 
■were  not  much  in  ufe  among  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the  ri¬ 
ver  Eurotas  l'upplied  the  former,  and  exercile  the  latter. 
Young  women  wore  their  veds,  or  jerkins,  only  to  their 
knees,  or,  as  fome  fay,  not  fo  low  ;  a  cultom  which  has 
been  cenfured  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  as  indecent. 
Gold,  precious  Itones,  and  codly  ornaments,  were  permit¬ 
ted  only  to  common  women ;  which  permiffion  was  the 
ftronged  prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  luch  as  va¬ 
lued  their  reputation.  Virgins  went  abroad  without 
veils;  with  which,  on  the  contrary,  married  women  were 
always  Covered.  In  certain  public  exercifes,  to  which 
girls  were  admitted,  they,  as  well  as  the  young  men,  were 
obliged  to  perform  naked. 

Lycurgus  confidered  the  education  of  youth,  in  every 
ftage  of  it,  from  the  earlielt  infancy  to  maturity,  as  the 
mod  important  objeft  of  a  legiflator’s  care.  His  grand 
principle  was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the  date  than 
to  their  parents  ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  the  date  to  be 
entruded  with  the  general  care  of  their  education,  that 
they  might  be  formed  on  condant  and  uniform  princi¬ 
ples,  by  which  they  might  be  infpired  with  the  love  of 
their  country,  and  of  virtue.  As  foon  as  a  boy  was  born, 
the  elders  of  each  tribe  vifited  him  ;  and  if  they  found 
him  well  made,  drong,  and  vigorous,  they  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  public  charge  ;  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  found  him  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly,  he 
was  cad  into  a  gulf  near  Mount  Taygetus.  At  his  ear- 
lied  age  the  child  was  accudomed  to  the  mod  hardy  treat¬ 
ment  in  his  food,  drefs,  red,  and  general  mode  of  life. 
He  was  to  be  uled  to  folitude  and  darknefs,  and  to  be 
brought  up  a  dranger  to  impreffions  of  terror,  ulelefs  re- 
Itraints,  and  unjud  reproaches.  At  the  age  of  feven  years 
his  education  according  to  the  laws  commenced,  and  he 
was  trained  up  under  the  difcipiine  appointed  by  the 
date.  Education,  indeed,  in  the  whole  courl'e  of  it,  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  apprenticefhip  of  obedience.  While 
they  were  at  table,  the  mader  inftrudled  the  boys  by  alk- 
iug  them  quedions,  to  which  they  were  to  give  a  quick 


and  concife,  or  laconic,  anfwer.  Lycurgus,  it  is  faid,  was 
for  having  the  money  bulky  and  heavy,  and  of  little  va¬ 
lue  ;  but  their  language  very  pithy  and  fhort,  comprifmg 
much  fenfe  in  few  words.  To  literature  they  paid  little 
attention ;  for  all  the  fciences  were  banifiicd  from  the 
country.  The  principal  objects  of  their  ftudy  were  obe¬ 
dience,  the  patient  enduring  of  hardfhip  and  fatigue,  and 
victory  in  battle.  The  fuperintendant  of  their  education 
was  one  of  the  mod  honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  fird  rank  and  erudition,  or  one  of  the  ephori,  who 
appointed  over  every  clafs  of  boys,  into  which  they  were 
initiated,  mailers  of  the  mod  approved  wif'dom  and  pro¬ 
bity.  Strift  obedience,  and  great  refpect  to  their  elders 
and  fuperiors,  wf re  matters  feduioudy  inculcated  in  the 
Spartan  fydetn  of  education.  To  the  old  men  the  youth 
rofe  up,  whenever  they  came  into  any  public  place;  when 
they  met  them  in  the  llreetsj  they  gave  way;  and  they 
were  lilent,  whenever  their  elders  (poke.  All  the  old  men 
were  deemed  to  have  the  authority  of  parents,  and  war¬ 
ranted  in  the  exercife  of  it;  and  thus  Lycurgus  provided, 
that,  as  youth  are  every  where  too  apt  to  offend,  they 
might  be  no  where  without  a  monitor.  The  laws  went 
dill  farther;  for,  if  an  old  man  was  prefent  when  any  youth 
committed  a  fault,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was  pu» 
niflied  equally  with  the  delinquent.  Among®  the  youths 
there  was  one  of  their  own  body,  or,  at  mod,  two  years 
older  than  the  red,  who  was  denominated  iren  ;  he  had 
authority  to  quedion  all  their  actions,  to  watch  their  be-' 
haviour,  and  to  punidi  them  if  they  did  amifs ;  and  their 
punifnments  were  not  flight,  but  fevere.  Silence  was  highly 
commended  at  Sparta,  where  modedv,  not  only  in  words 
and  aflions,  but  in  looks  and  gedures,  was  held  to  be  a 
mod  becoming  virtue  in  young  people.  An  inconfiderate 
perfon,  who  would  not  liden  to  indruclion,  and  who 
feemed  to  difregard  what  the  world  might  think  or  fay  of 
him,  was  treated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  a  difgrace  to 
human  nature. 

Occupations  among  the  Spartans  that  were  necedary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  fuch  as  agriculture  and 
the  like,  were  left  to  the  Helotes,  or  (laves;  but  arts  fub- 
fervient  to  luxury  were  wholly  interdicted.  Thus  orators 
or  rhetoricians,  augurs,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  money, 
were  excluded.  The  Spartans  admitted  no  theatrical  di- 
verfions  among  them;  but  other  kinds  of  poetry  were  al¬ 
lowed,  provided  the  magidrates  had  the  perufal  of  pieces 
before  they  were  introduced  to  the  public.  Mufic  was 
much  encouraged,  provided  that  it  was  fuch  as  had  been 
in  favour  with  their  ancedors ;  and  they  would  not  per¬ 
mit  their  flaves  to  learn  either  the  air  or  the  words  of  their 
mod  admired  pieces. 

Hunting  was  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  becaufe  it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  corpu¬ 
lence,  which  incurred  public  contempt,  and  to  drengtheit 
their  limbs,  and  to  render  tdiofe  who  pradlifed  it  fiipple 
and  fleet.  They  had  a  kind  of  public  dances,  in  which 
they  much  delighted,  common  alike  to  virgins  and  young 
men.  Indeed,  in  all  their  fports,  girls  were  allowed  to 
divert  themfelves  with  the  other  youths;  infomuch  that, 
at  darting,  throwing  the  quoit,  pitching  the  bar,  and  the 
like  robult  diverfions,  the  women  were  as  dextrous  as  the 
men.  For  this  cultom  Lycurgus  afligned  no  other  reafon, 
than  that  he  fought  to  render  women,  as  well  as  men, 
(trong  and  healthy,  that  their  children  might  refemble  them. 

As  to  the  laws  relating  to  religion,  they  prefcribed  that 
the  ftatues  of  all  the  gods  and  goddefles  worfhipped  by 
the  Spartans,  fhould  be  reprefented  armed,  even  Venus 
lierfeif;  that  the  people  might  regard  a  military  life  the 
mod  noble  and  honourable  ;  and  not  attribute,  as  other 
nations  did,  (loth  and  luxury  to  the  gods.  Their  facrifices 
confided  of  things  of  fmall  value;  that  indigence  might 
never  hinder  them  from  worfhipping  the  gods.  They 
were  forbidden  to- make  long  or  ralh  prayers  to  the  hea¬ 
venly  powers  ;  and  were  enjoined  to  alk  no  more  than 
that  they  might  live  honeftly,  and  difcharge  their  duty,. 
Graves  were  allowed  in  their  city  ;  and  they  buried  clofe 
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to  the  temples,  that  all  people  might  he  familiar  with 
death,  and  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  thing  dreadful  in  itfelf, 
or  that  dead  bodies  defiled  the  living.  Magnificent  fepul- 
chres  were  forbidden;  nor  was  the  plaiiveit  or  molt  modelt 
inl'cription  permitted,  except  for  fitch  as  were  (lain  in  the 
wars,  or  for  women  who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life.  Tears,  fighs,  and  outcries,  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  in  public,  becaufe  they  dilhonoured  Spartans,  who 
ought  to  bear  all  things  with  equanimity.  Mournings 
were  redrafted  to  feven  days. 

Celibacy  in  men  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  pu- 
nifhed  by  various  tokens  of  contempt.  If  a  man  did  not 
marry  when  at  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  aftion  ;  as 
thofe  alfo  were  who  married  above  or  below  themfelves. 
Such  as  had  three  children  had  certain  immunities,  and 
thofe  who  had  four  were  free  from  all  taxes.  Virgins 
were  married  without  portions  ;  hufbands  were  allowed 
to  beat  their  wives;  and  there  were  fome  other  laws  which 
we  fhall  not  here  recite.  The  men  of  Sparta  are  generally 
faid  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  their  virtue;  but  the 
Spartan  women  have  been  as  generally  decried  for  their 
boldnefs,  and  contempt  of  decency. 

At  Sparta,  it  has  been  faid,  every  thing  tended  to  in- 
fpire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  hatred  of  vice;  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  citizens,  their  converfations  and  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  which  frequently  occurred,  their  public  monu¬ 
ments,  and  their  infcriptions.  Accordingly  Lycurgus 
would  not  allow  all  forts  of  perfons  to  travel,  left  they 
fhould  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  infefted 
with  the  licentious  cuftoms  of  other  countries,  and  thus 
become  averfe  from  the  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedaemon. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  fuffer  no  ftrangers  to  remain 
in  the  city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to  lome  ufeful  or 
profitable  end,  left  they  fhould  difleminate  the  vices  of  their 
own  countries.  A  foldier  was  the  only  reputable  profef- 
fion  in  Sparta;  a  mechanic  or  hufbandman  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  War,  indeed,  was  the  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  the  firft  law  of  war 
with  them  was  never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  enemies,  however  fuperior  in  number;  never  to 
quit  their  poll;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  in  a  word, 
either  to  conquer,  or  to  die  upon  the  lpot.  When  their 
enemies  began  to  fly,  they  purfued  no  longer  than  till 
vitftory  was  alcertained;  becaufe  they  would  l'eem  to  fight 
rather  for  the  honour  of  conquering  than  of  putting  their 
enemies  to  death.  After  forty  years’  fervice,  a  man  was, 
by  law,  no  longer  required  to  go  into  the  field ;  and  con- 
fequently,  if  the  military  age  was  thirty,  the  Spartans  were 
not  held  invalids  till  they  were  feventy. 

The  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  have  been  much  extolled 
both  by  ancients  and  moderns,  but  they  are  unqueftion- 
ably  liable  to  many  objections.  The  legiflator  himfelf, 
when  he  framed  them,  muft  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
devoid  of  that  comprehenfion  and  fenfibility  of  mind, 
which  takes  an  enlarged  view  of  the  frame  and  condition 
of  men,  and  which  duly  attends  to  the  feelings  of  human 
nature;  particularly  thofe  of  parents  and  children.  The 
underftanding  was  left  in  a  great  degree  uncultivated; 
decency  was  profcribed,  barbarity  rendered  familiar;  and 
all  thofe  tender  fenfations  that  humanize  fociety  were 
fmothered,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth.  The  conftitution 
was  a  rnoft  unnatural  effect  of  fpeculation,  founded  upon 
the  mifery  of  the  individuals  that  compofed  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  for,  if  the  Spartans  were  free  with  refpeCt  to  other 
nations,  they  were  flaves  to  their  own  legiflature.  In  a 
word,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  “  it  was  a 
difcipline  calculated,  not  for  a  free  people  who  had  a  right 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  reafon,  and  tafte  the  nobleft  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  but  for  the  defperate  militia  of  a  defpo- 
tic  tyrant,  who  wants  to  extinguifh  every  fentiment  of 
humanity,  and  produce  a  contempt  of  life  by  itripping  it 
of  all  its  comforts.” 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  remained  in  force  among  the 
Lacedaemonians  long  after  the  Athenians  had  received 
and  rejected  thofe.  of  Solon  ,  fo  that  thefe  two  codes  may 


be  compared  together,  which  has  been  done  under  the 
article  Greece,  voi.  viii.  p.  961.  But  the  laws  of  Solon 
are  more  peculiarly  interefting  to  us,  becaufe  they  became 
partly  the  model  of  the  decemviral  enaftments,  the  fons 
omnis  publici  privatique  juris ,  according  to  Livy,  the  fource 
of  the  Roman  law,  from  which  every  European  country 
has  borrowed  more  or  lefs,  in  order  to  complete  their  fub- 
fequent  fyftems. 

About  the  year  56a  B.  C.  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
but  594.  according  to  Blair  and  Dufrefnoy,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people  feem  to  have  reached  the  laft  ftage  of  bad  go¬ 
vernment  ;  that  ftate  which  nothing  could  apparently 
render  worfe,  and  almoft  any  thing  could  improve.  See 
the  article  Attica,  vol.  ii.  p.  501.  In  this  emergency, 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Solon,  and  to  him  were  referred 
the  common  grievances  of  all. 

In  undertaking  the  redrefs  of  wrongs,  and  the  civil  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  ftate,  Solon  feems  to  have  avoided  a  general 
abrogation  of  all  laws  then  in  force,  and  to  have  confined 
himfelf  to  the  repeal  of  fuch  as  were  more  particularly 
grievous,  and  to  the  depriving  others  of  their  paft  effeft, 
without  annulling  them-as  to  the  future.  Thus'he  cleared 
the  debtor,  and  enafted  that  none  fliould  in  future  take 
his  perfon  as  fecurity.  He  fvvept  the  then  exifting  mort¬ 
gage  from  his  lands;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  in  other  refpeCt s  altered,  the  laws  of  mortgage, 
except  in  the  abolition  of  the  intereft  already  incurred, 
the  future  rate  of  which  he  left  completely  arbitrary  be¬ 
tween  the  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to  the  fufiiciency 
or  infufficiency  of  the  fecurity  upon  which  the  money  was 
to  be  borrowed.  In  Athens  the  rate  of  intereft  afterwards 
fixed  itfelf  at  u  per  cent,  on  effefts,  and  18  per  cent, 
where  payment  appeared  doubtful ;  whoever  took  more 
was  confidered  vile  and  ignominious,  although  there  was 
no  law  againft  it. 

The  citizens  he  divided  into  four  claffes,  as  explained 
under  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  870.  (See  alfo 
Attica,  vol.  ii.  p.  536.)  And,  to  divert  as  much  as 
poflible  the  public  mind  from  the  factions  that  muft  ever 
attend  republican  government,  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
every  part  of  the  community  in  employ;  for  this  purpofe, 
(differing  widely  from  Lycurgus,)  lie  not  only  ordered 
that  all  trades  fhould  be  accounted  honourable,  but  com¬ 
manded  that  all  who  had  not  the  means  of  following  the 
higher  occupations  of  mufic,  riding,  philolbphy,  and  gym- 
naltic  exercifes,  fliould  learn  and  follow  fome  trade,  ma¬ 
nufacture,  or  hufbandry  ;  and  to  the  areopagus,  as  the 
chief  council  of  the  ftate,  he  committed  the  infpeftion  of 
the  people,  the  enquiry  how  each  one  procured  his  fub- 
fiftence,  and  the  punifliment  of  the  idle.  The  law  even 
fet  aiide  the  rights  of  nature,  by  decreeing  that  fon  ac¬ 
quitted  from  maintaining  his  parent  who  had  not  procured 
liis  being  taught  fome  trade  or  occupation.  To  complete- 
the  whole,  he  who  fliould  be  thrice  convifted  of  idlenefs 
was  declared  infamous,  and  liable  to  the  criminal  punifh- 
nients  attached  to  infamy,  and  to  be  profecuted  for  it  by 
any  perfon.  Socrates  afterwards  deemed  thefe  laws  againft 
idlenefs  to  be  inconfiltent  with  liberty;  but  a  Chinefe  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  as 
liberty,  thought  much  better:  “When,”  fays  he,  “  any¬ 
one  in  the  empire  paffes  a  day  in  idlenefs,  fome  one  or 
other  of  my  people  fuffers  hunger  or  cold.”  The  coun¬ 
try  of  Attica  itfelf  rendered  the  law  neceffary;  it  was  fo 
poor,  and  afforded  fo  little  food,  that  no  produft  except 
oil  was  allowed  fo  be  exported. 

Where  all  might  be  judges,  it  was  neceffary  they  fliould 
poffefs  fome  portion  of  general  knowledge ;  hence  Solon 
ordered  that  all  fhould  be  inftrufted  in  the  rudiments  of 
literature  ;  and,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  feamem 
and  foldiers,  all  were  to  be  taught  to  fvvim.  So  valuable 
was  the  life  of  every  fubjeft  in  a  final!  republic,  that  in 
after-times,  the  unfounded  accufation  of  following  up 
victory  in  preference  to  delaying,  for  the  purpofe  of  fav- 
ing  thofe  who,  in  a  great  naval  fig'ht,  had  fallen  into  the 
fea,  was  fufficient  to  deprive  fix  out  of  eight  ill- fated  ad¬ 
miral® 
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tnirals  or  their  lives.  The  reader  will  continually  notice 
certain  points  of  refemblance,  as  well  as  of  oppofition, 
between  this  code  and  that  of  Lycurgus,  which  was  now 
flourifhing  in  the  rival  date  of  Lacedaemon.  Among  the 
more  wealthy  citizens,  the  child  palled  from  the  hands  of 
his  mother  and  nurfe  to  the  tuition  of  the  fchools.  Here 
the  mind  was  opened  to  the  very  different  numbers  of 
mufic  and  arithmetic,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  his 
writing  and  pronouncing  his  native  language  with  truth 
and  accuracy.  The  hayings  of  the  wile  were  taught,  and 
the  actions  of  the  former  great  recounted  to  him  ;  and, 
that  the  memory  of  the  fcholar  might  the  better  retain, 
and  treafure  up  for  the  period  of  maturer  recolledlon,  the 
leffons  of  early  youth,  the  aid  of  poetry  was  called  in,  and 
thefe  leffons  were  chiefly  felected  from  the  fongs  of  Hefiod 
and  Homer. 

The  ftudy  of  the  laws  formed  the  next  period  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  thefe  being  open  to  the  reading  of  all,  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  what  to  be  avoided.  The  next  gradation  was 
that  of  entering  among  the  followers  of  the  fophifts  and 
philofophers,  with  whom  Athens,  more  happily  than  any 
other  Itate,  abounded.  What  the  ftudent  had  hitherto 
learnt  was  now  put  to  the  tiial,  and  the  learning  to  i'peak 
jullly  on  fubjedts  was  the  fruit  of  his  liftenings  and  de¬ 
putations ;  but  the  aftion  mult  be  fuited  to  the  word,  and 
the  word  to  the  aflion.  The  theatre  was  the  fchool  for 
both  ;  and  here  all  his  prior  acquirements  were  called  to 
memory  in  the  mimic  lcene,  and  his  leffons  in  fome  fort 
renewed  in  the  reprefentations  of  the  vices  and  virtues, 
the  amiable  qualifications  and  the  paflions,  that  difgrace 
or  adorn  mankind  in  every  fituation  of  life.  The  exer- 
cifes  of  the  body  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  the  mind  ;  and 
the  young  Athenian  entered  the  career  of  life,  of  politics, 
and  of  war,  with  a  fund  of  acquirements  fufficient  to 
render  him  an  ufeful  friend  or  a  dangerous  enemy  to  his 
country. 

Lawful  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  between  free 
citizens  ;  and  the  offspring  of  fuch  marriages  alone  were 
declared  free.  As  to  what  we  call  levitical  degrees,  there 
exifted  no  prohibition  at  Athens,  except  between  lineal 
afcendants  and  defendants,  and  uterine  brothers  and  lif¬ 
ters  ;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  union  of  inheritances. 
Brothers  and  filters  of  the  whole  blood  might  intermarry  ; 
and  the  great  Cimon  is  an  illuftrious  example  of  legalised 
inceft.  To  obviate  the  cruel  expofure  of  female  infants 
by  rendering  their  apportionment  no  burthen  to  the  pa¬ 
rent,  Solon  enafted  that  no  dowry  fhould  be  given  in 
marriage;  the  only  portion  the  bride  was  allowed  to 
bring,  confilted  of  three  fuits  of  clothes  and  fome  houfe- 
hold  fluff  of  flnall  value.  The  adulterer  might  be  pu- 
nilhed  with  death  by  the  offended  hulband,  if  furprifed 
jlagrante  deliflo ,  and  the  hulband  continuing  to  live  with 
the  adulterefs  afterwards  was  deemed  infamous ;  but  the 
frailty  of  the  Athenian  lady  was  refpeCted  fo  far  as  her 
life,  though  fine  was  Subjected  to  a  punilhment  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  fevere  to  a  woman  who  could  have  no  other  mode  of 
livelihood  afterwards  than  what  the  expofure  of  her  per- 
fon  afforded  ;  Ihe  was  forbidden  to  adorn  herfelf,  and  any 
one  finding  her  fo,  might  with  impunity  tear  the  clothes 
off  her  back,  and  add  the  further  chaftifement  of  a  beating. 

The  laws  of  Solon  with  regard  to  females,  exhibit  an 
inconfiftent  mixture  of  laxity  and  harlhnefs.  A  man 
might  devife  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  daughter  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  the  unfortunate  female,  even 
the  widow,  if  an  heirefs  without  male  ifl'ue,  was  difpofa- 
ble  by  the  neareft  kinfman,  and,  in  default,  by  the  ar- 
chon ;  "and,  when  her  fons  attained  their  fixteenth  year, 
the  elfate  was  taken  from  her  again.  An  heirefs  could 
not  marry  out  of  her  own  family,  and  her  neareft  kinfman 
might  claim  her  of  right ;  and  this  right  extended  fo  far, 
that,  if  a  father  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  per- 
fon  not  his  neareft  kinfman,  and  afterwards  died  intellate 
and  without  iffue  male,  fuch  neareft  kinfman  might  a£tu- 
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ally  take  her  from  her  hulband;  and  marry  her  himfelf; 
a  cafe  by  no  means  unfrequer.t. 

In  the  dilfipation  of  Athens,  where,  as  in  London  or 
Paris,  “  all  the  varied  hours  are  day,”  Solon  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  lealt  to  preferve  appearances,  and  to  expofe  vice, 
though  he  did  little  towards  the  reftoration  of  virtue.  In 
order  therefore  to  prevent  the  midnight  revels  of  the 
Athenian  dames  from  palling  unnoticed,  or  elfe  for  the 
purpofe  of  apprizing  the  parties  molt  interefted,  he  enact¬ 
ed,  that  no  woman  fhould  go  abroad  by  night  but  in  a 
chariot  with  a  torch  borne  before  her.  It  could  be  little 
fatisfadlion  to  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  free  citizen  to 
know,  that  fhe  could  not  be  fold  for  a  Have  by  her  father 
or  brother,  unlefs  (lie  had  by  her  unchaftity  dishonoured 
her  family  ;  the  only  eft'eft  of  fuch  a  law  would  be,  to 
keep  that  woman  virtuous  from  whole  incontinency  lealt 
mifchief  was  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  true,  flie  might  marry 
whom  Ihe  pleafed  if  not  an  heirefs,  and  without  parents 
or  brothers,  and  if  the  relation  in  the  fituation  of  guar¬ 
dian  refufed  to  marry  her  himfelf ;  but  where,  in  a  city 
which  preferred  wealth  to  virtue,  which  actually  offered 
facrifices  and  prayers  to  the  god  of  riches,  was  Ihe  to  find 
an  hulband  ?  and  Ihe  couid  not  marry  a  ftranger.  But 
Solon,  as  if  willing  to  make  fome  amends  to  thofe  women 
who  were  not  heireffes  for  the  privileges  allowed  to  thofe 
that  were,  and  to  reduce  the  opprefiion  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  law,  ordered,  that  he  who  forced  a  free  woman 
ftiould  be  punilhed  by  a  fine  of  xoo  drachmas,  about 
3I.  10s.  rod.  fterling,  and  he  wdio  feduced  the  wife  be 
fined  20  drachmas  ;  by  this  means  incontinency  was  co¬ 
vered  under  the  denomination  of  rape  ;  the  honour  of  a 
virgin  fixed  at  3I.  10s.  iod.  and  at  the  rate  of  14s.  2d. 
every  married  woman  enjoyed  the  envied  privileges  of  an 
heirefs.  It  is  fingular  that  the  number  of  free  citizens  of 
Athens  was  never  increafed  by  marriage.  Was  it  want 
of  peace,  or  want  of  morals,  or  want  of  both,  that  occa- 
fioned  this  ftationary  population  ?  How  different  was 
early  Rome ! 

Indeed  that  part  of  the  legillation  of  Solon  which  re¬ 
gards  morals  is  lead  to  be  admired  ;  we  may  even  lay  it 
abounds  with  defeft  and  abfurdity.  By  prohibiting  the 
men  from  entering  the  fchools  of  youth,  he  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  the  rifing  generation  from  the  abominable 
perverfion  of  inftinCt  fo  prevalent  among  the  Greeks;  yet, 
by  the  ftrangeft  contradiction,  he  approves  it  as  honourable 
in  thofe  grown  up.  See  Du  Pauw  on  the  Greeks,  §.  ii. 
and  the  fpeech  of  Efchines  againlt  Timarchus.  He  pu- 
nilhes  incontinency  in  the  virgin  with  llavery ;  but  what 
woman  would  incur  llavery  whilft  the  mode  of  finning  by 
rape  prefented  fuch  an  ealy  acquittal  ?  or  what  adulterer 
would  not  prefer  the  moderate  fine  of  feduftion,  to  the 
hazard  of  life  in  the  hulband’s  houfe  ?  Xenophon,  the 
grey-headed  and  fober  difciple  of  Socrates,  has  revealed  to 
the  world  the  falhionable  latitude  allowed  to  the  Grecian 
matrons  by  the  pliant  liberality  of  their  lmlbands  ;  pro¬ 
vided  peace  and  friendship  reigned  in  families,  every  in¬ 
dulgence  was  difcovered  for  them,  by  fympathiling  with 
all  their  natural  defeats  ;  and,  even  where  the  lady  chanced 
to  yield  to  the  irrefiftible  tyranny  of  her  paflions,  it  was 
ufual  to  pardon  the  firft  act  of  weaknefs,  and  forget  the 
fecond.  Xenophon.  Hiero  £?  Simonides. 

Though  divorce  was  commanded  by  Solon  in  the  cafe 
of  adultery,  and  the  Athenian  hulbands  feem  to  have  been 
afraid  of  exercifing  their  prerogative,  the  Athenian  ladies 
were  not  always  fo  timid,  and,  from  the  irregularities  and 
infidelities  of  their  lords,  were  fometimes  tempted  to  de¬ 
mand  a  divorce.  In  order  to  acquire  this  legal  repara¬ 
tion,  the  wife  mull  have  appeared  perfonally  before  the 
arch  on,  and  given  in  to  him  a  bill  of  divorce  with  her 
own  hand  ;  for  the  doing  it  through  another  was  infuf- 
ficient.  Upon  fuch  an  occafion,  either  the  apprehenfion 
of  expofure,  or  inability  to  reftore  the  portion,  induced 
Alcibiades  to  carry  off  his  wife  by  force  from  the  market¬ 
place  to  her  home  again,  where,  as  Plutarch  informs  us, 
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Hie  afterwards  quietly  continued  ;  but  the  hiftorian  gives 
us  no  proof  of  the  lincere  amendment  in  the  morals  of 
this  eccentric  genius. 

In  the  new  legiflation  of  Athens,  an  unlimited  extent 
■was  not  allowed  to  paternal  power  over  males.  They 
continued,  indeed,  dependent  upon  the  father  to  a  certain 
extent  through  life,  if  not  manumitted,  which  was  fel- 
dom  the  cafe  except  for  the  purpofe  of  marrying  an  heirefs. 
Where  alfo  the  fathers  were  diltrefled,  it  was  cuftomary 
to  emancipate  their  children  that  they  might  efcape  the 
ignominy  of  their  parents'  misfortunes  ;  but  the  duties 
of  a  father  and  fon  were  in  other  refpedts  very  properly 
made  reciprocal.  The  child  was  bound  to  fupport  his 
parents  ;  but,  if  the  father  did  not  provide  him  with  a 
trade,  he  was  exempted  from  furnilhing  him  with  main¬ 
tenance  ;  and  the  illegitimate  child,  as  the  offspring  of  no 
honourable  motive,  was  equally  freed  from  this  filial  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  monfter  who  beat  his  parents  was  declared 
infamous;  and  difobedience  was  a  i'ufficient  caufe  for  re¬ 
jection  from  the  dignity  of  archon.  In  a  laocracy,  where 
every  thing  was  determined  by  the  aggregate  voice  of  the 
people,  reverence  and  refpedt  to  age  could  not  be  too 
ilrongly  inculcated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father  could 
not  difinherit  his  children  from  paftion  or  flight  preju¬ 
dices  ;  he  mull  previoufly  go  before  the  judges,  and  there 
lodge  his  complaint  ;  and,  on  proof  of  fufficient  caufe, 
the  crier  was  ordered  to  proclaim,  that  fuch  a  citizen  re¬ 
jected  the  unworthy  wretch.  If  the  parent,  from  dotage, 
indolence,  or  other  caufe,  became  incapable  of  managing 
his  eflate  and  property,  the  fon  might  impeach  him  be¬ 
fore  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  fame  ward,  and  obtain  from 
them  the  inveftment  of  that  inheritance  which  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  parent  would  have  fquandered  or  reduced  ; 
and  fuch  a  diffipation  of  property  by  fpendthrifts  fub- 
jedted  them  to  the  charge  and  punifhment  of  infamy. 

A  principal  feature  in  the  laws  of  Solon  is  the  provid¬ 
ing  for  defolate  heritages;  for  the  care  of  heirefles  and 
orphans,  whom  he  entrulfed  to  the  archons  ;  and  that 
power  which  enabled  an  Athenian,  devoid  of  male  ifi'ne, 
to  preferv.e  his  name  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  be¬ 
llow  on  fome  adopted  male  itranger  who  might  deferve  it 
the  portion  which  otherwife  would  be  divided  among  an 
ungrateful  or  inattentive  kindred.  This  right  aifo  fe- 
cured  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  the  accuilomed  rites 
which  Greece,  as  well  as  the  nations  of  the  eaftern  world, 
paid  to  the  tombs  of  departed  anceltry.  But  the  parent 
was  at  the  fame  time  excluded  from  depriving  his  own 
Ions  of  their  inheritance,  though  he  who  thould  be  pre¬ 
vioufly  adopted  could  not  be  excluded,  but  (hared  equally 
with  the  after-born  male  children.  A  confequence  of 
adoption  was,  that  the  fon  manumitted  loft  all  right  in  the 
inheritance  of  his  natural  father,  but  not  of  his  natural 
mother;  for  every  man  continued  to  have  the  fame  mo¬ 
ther.  The  child  adopted  could  not  afterwards  abandon 
his  fictitious  parent,  unlefs  he  left  him  a  fon  to  fupply  his 
own  place;  and,  this  done,  he  might  again  return  to  his 
own  family  ;  but,  if  the  adopted  failed  in  the  main  con¬ 
dition,  that  of  railing  a  family  to  his  legal  parent,  the  ef- 
tate  reverted  ;  the  adopted  had  no  power  of  devifing  it 
himfqlf;  but  no  adoption  by  a  map  who  had  legitimate 
fons  then  born  fnould  be  valid. 

Solon  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the  law  of  wills  at 
Athens ;  but  he  did  not  think  man  was  to  live  entirely 
for  himfelf,  nor  folely  to  enjoy  the  property  he  pofl'efled  ; 
his  children  had  a  fair  claim  upon  his  eftate ;  for  want  of 
them  only,  or  their  attaining  the  age  of  fixteen,  could  he 
devife  it.  If  he  left  no  will,  it  defcended  among  his  near- 
?  eft  relations,  as  it  had  been  accuftomed  previoufly,  name¬ 
ly,  by  lot.  Iliad ,  xiv.  But,  whiift  Solon  gave  the  power 
of  devife  in  default  of  children,  he  allowed  it  not  under 
every  circumftance;  and,  if  the  bequeft  was  obtained  by 
improper  means,  either  violence  or  fraud,  the  will  was  fet 
afide  ;  even  the  perfuafions  of  a  wife  were  a  caufe  of  nul¬ 
lity.  Deceit,  fays  his  biographer,  was  confidered  by  him 
in  the  fame  light  as  compulfion  ;  and  pleafure  as  great  a 
Vol.  XII.  No.  835. 
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pervertor  as  pain.  If  a  man  had  legitimate  daughters 
even,  he  might  devife  his  eliates ;  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  it 
muff  be  on  condition  the  devifees  took  them  in  marriage. 
The  defcent  of  e (fates,  where  no  will  was  'allowed,  re¬ 
mained  as  theretofore.  The  inheritance  could  not  lineally 
afcend,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  partible  among  ail 
the  fons,  and,  in  default  of  fons,  among  the  daughters. 
Sir  William  Jones  has  briefly  put  together  the  laws  of  in¬ 
heritance,  as  follows:  “The  adopted  fon,  and  the  after- 
born  fons  of  the  perfon  who  adopted  him,  (hall  be  coheirs 
of  the  eftate.  If  a  citizen  die  inteftate  and  leave  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  neared  kin  linen  who  marry  them  (hall  inherit 
the  eftate;  but,  if  he  die  childlefs,  his  brothers,  by  the 
fame  father,  (hall  be  his  heirs;  and  the  legitimate  fons  of 
thofe  brothers  (hall  fucceed  to  the  (hare  of  their  fathers. 
If  there  be  no  brothers,  the  filters  on  the  father’s  fide  and 
their  children  (hall  inherit.  On  failure  of  filters  and  ne¬ 
phews,  the  coufins  on  the  father’s  fide  (hall  be  heirs  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  males  and  children  of  males  (hall 
be  preferred,  although  in  a  remoter  degree,  provided  that 
they  belong  to  the  dime  branch.  If  there  be  no  klnfman 
on  the  father’s  fide  fo  near  as  the  fecond  coufins,  then  let 
thofe  on  the  mother’s  fide  fucceed  to  the  eftate  in  the 
fame  order.  Should  there  be  no  maternal  kinfman  with¬ 
in  the  degree  above  limited,  the  next  paternal  kinfman 
(hall  be  the  heir.”  But  firft  coufins,  once  removed,  took 
the  (hares  only  their  refpedtive  parents  would  have  had  ; 
and  the  fon  of  an  heirefs  took  his  mother’s  eftate  on  at¬ 
taining  the  age  of  (ixteen  years,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before.  /. lltic  Law ,  xi.  xii. 

Solon  feems  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
boundaries  and  fecurity  of  each  man’s  property,  for  the 
prevention  of  difpute  and  mifchief,  and  thofe  little  con- 
tefts  lb  frequently  occurring  from  too  near  a  neighbour¬ 
hood.  No  one  could  dig  a  ditch  or  trench  but  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  his  neighbour’s  ground  that  the  trench 
or  ditch  was  deep;  he  who  would  raife  a  ftock  of  bees 
mud  hive  them  three  hundred  feet  from  thofe  railed  by 
another.  Common  trees  might  be  planted  nine,  but  olives 
ten,  feet  from  the  boundary,  that  neither  the  root  nor  the 
branching  might  be  an  injury  to  the  land  of  another;  no 
wall  could  be  built  under  one  foot  from  a  neighbour’s 
ground  ;  if  a  houfe  were  built,  it  mult  be  two  feet  dif- 
tant ;  he  that  built  one  in  a  field  mult  eredl  it  a  bow-fhot 
from  his  neighbour.  As  water  was  fcarce  in  Attica,  So¬ 
lon  ordered  that,  where  there  was  a  public  well,  all  with¬ 
in  the  diftance  of  four  furlongs  might  make  ufe  of  it; 
where  the  diftance  was  greater,  parties  mult  dig  their  own  ; 
but,  if  they  dug  ten  fathoms  without  reaching  water,  they 
had  liberty  to  fill  a  vefl'el  of  lix  gallons  twice  a-day  at 
their  neighbours’. 

Theft,  as  in  the  Jewifli  law,  feems  mixed  by  Solon  as  a 
criminal  and  civil  offence  :  the  double  might  be  reftored, 
and  a  fine  paid  to  the  ftate.  From  the  laws  againlt  de¬ 
faming  and  reviling  perfons  dead  and  alive,  we  may  dif- 
cern,  from  the  commencement,  the  light  flippant  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Athenian  people,  ( Adts  xvii.  21.)  and  their  al- 
moft  innate  difpofition  to  abufe;  and  from  thofe  prohi¬ 
biting  the  next  heir  from  becoming  guardian  to  the  mi¬ 
nor,  and  the  guardian  from  marrying  the  mother  of  the 
ward,  we  may  collect  the  opinion  entertained  by  Solon  of 
the  want  of  principle  among  his  countrymen.  The  fame 
want  that  dictated  the  eternal  perjuries,  forgeries  of  wills, 
frauds,  feizures,  and  unjuft  claims  of  fucceffion,  and  abule 
of  guardian(hip,  fo  ftrongly  marked  throughout  the 
fpeeches  of  Ifeus  ;  the  fame  want  that  made  Alcibiades 
reply  in  anfwer  to  a  queftion,  whether  he  W'o'uld  not  truifc 
his  country  with  his  life;  “No,  not  even  my  mother,  left 
(lie  fliould  miftake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one.”  We 
may  admire  the  very  fplendid  abilities  of  the  great  men 
of  her  republic  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  letters,  and  the 
few  virtuous  (ages  amongft  them  ;  but  the  very  treal'ures 
of  literature  and  philofophy  with  which  the  fchool  of 
Athens  has  (tored  the  world,  have  alfo  molt  unblufhingly 
handed  down  the  teitimony  of  thofe  vices  her  inftitutidns 
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fanftioned  or  induced.  “Such  a  height,”  it  has  been  well 
obferved,  “  did  (he  attain  both  in  good  and  in  evil,  that 
pofterity  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  add  any  thing  new  ei¬ 
ther  to  her  virtues  or  vices.”  De  Pauw,  §  v.  See  alfo 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon  ;  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Ifeus ;  and  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Archasologia,  vol.  i. 

Of  the  Laws  of  Rome. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome  was  compofed  with 
fome  political  (kill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  no¬ 
bles,  and  a  general  affembly  of  the  people.  War  and  re¬ 
ligion  were  adminiftered  by  the  fupreme  magiftrate;  and 
he  alone  propofed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  the 
fenate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  thirty  curia  or  parities  of  the  city.  Romu¬ 
lus,  Nurna,  and  Servius  Tullius,  are  celebrated  as  the  molt 
ancient  legi/lators  ;  and  each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar 
partin  the  threefold  divifion  of  jurisprudence,  i.  The  laws 
of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  authority 
of  parents,  which  may  feem  to  draw  their  origin  from  na¬ 
ture  itfclf,  are  afcribed  to  the  untutored  wii'dom  of  Ro¬ 
mulus.  2.  The  law  of  nations  and  of  religious  worlhip, 
which  Nurna  introduced,  was  derived  from  his  nocturnal 
converfe  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  3.  The  civil  law  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius :  he  balanced  tbe 
rights  and  fortunes  of  the  feven  claffes  of  citizens;  and 
guarded,  by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  obfervance  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  punifhment  of  crimes.  The  ftate,  which 
he  had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the 
laft  Tarquin  into  lawlefs  defpotifm  ;  and,  when  the  kingly 
office  was  abolilhed,  the  patricians  engroffed  the  benefits 
of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  became  odious  and  obfolete; 
the  mylterious  depofit  was  filently  preferved  by  the  prielts 
and  nobles;  and,  at  tbe  end  of  fixty  years,  the  citizens 
of  Rome  ft  ill  complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  fentence  of  the  magiftrates.  At  length  the  fimi- 
larity  of  fituation  between  the  Athenian  people  at  the 
time  of  the  legiflation  of  Solon,  and  that  of  the  Romans, 
About  454  B.  C.  of  Rome  302,  was  not  improbably  a 
principal  caufe  of  the  latter  having  recourfe  for  remedy 
to  the  fame  fountain,  among  others,  that  had  afforded  re¬ 
lief  to  the  former. 

But  the  original  fource  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs, 
or  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  difputed.  The  moft  pro¬ 
bable  account  is,  that  a  wife  Ephefian,  named  Hermodorus, 
was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  country  ;  before  he 
could  reach  the  (hores  of  Latium,  he  had  obferved  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil  fociety  ;  be  im¬ 
parted  bis  knowledge  to  the  decemviri  of  Rome,  and  a 
liatue  was  erefted  in  the  forum  to  his  memory.  But  Livy 
and  Dionyfius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of 
Rome  vifited  Athens  under  the  wife  and  lplendid  admi- 
niftration  of  Pericles ;  and  that  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
transfufed  into  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  fuch  an  embafiy 
had  indeed  been  received,  the  Roman  name  would  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der;  and  the  fainteft  evidence  would  have  been  explored 
and  celebrated  by  the  curiofity  of  fucceeding  times.  But 
the  Athenian  monuments  are  filent ;  nor  will  it  feem  cre¬ 
dible  that  the  patricians  (hould  undertake  a  long  and  pe¬ 
rilous  navigation  to  copy  the  pureft  model  of  democracy. 
In  the  companion  of  the  laws  of  Solon  with  thofe  of  the 
decemvirs,  l'ome  cafual  refemblance  may  be  found  ;  fome 
rules  which  nature  and  reafon  have  revealed  to  every  fo¬ 
ciety  ;  fome  proofs  of  a  common  defcent  from  Egypt  or 
Phoenicia.  But,  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  jurifprudence,  the  legiflators  of  Rome  and  Athens 
appear  to  be  ftrangers  or  adverfe  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and 
partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  fevery  country  de¬ 
light  to  beftow  on  their  own  municipal  inftitiitions.  The 
itudy  is  recommended  by  Cicero  as  equally  pleafant  and 
inftruiStive :  “They  arnufe  the  mind  by  the  remembrance 
of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners;  they 


inculcate  the  founded  principles  of  government  and  mo¬ 
rals  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  compo- 
fition  of  the  decemvirs  furpaffes  in  genuine  value  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Grecian  philofophy.  How  admirable  is  the 
wifdom  of  our  anceitors!  We  alone  are  the  matters  of 
civil  prudence;  and  our  fuperiority  is  the  more  confpi- 
cuous,  if  we  deign  to  caff  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almoft 
ridiculous  jurifprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  of  Ly- 
curgus.”  De  Leg.  ii.  23.  The  Twelve  Tables  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of 
the  old  ;  they  were  tranferibed  and  illuftrated  with  learn¬ 
ed  diligence;  they  had  efcaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls, 
and  fubfitted  in  the  age  of  Juftinian,  nine  hundred  and 
eight}'  years  after  their  enactment ;  but  nothing  except  a 
few  fragments  have  furvived  the  improved,  though  ftill 
voluminous,  jurifprudence  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Inttitutes,  of  that  emperor.  The  learning  and  in- 
duffry  of  James  Gothofred,  or  Godefroi,  has  rettored  its 
collected  relics  to  their  proper  order,  founding  his  ar¬ 
rangement  upon  authorities  the  learned  have  univerfally 
admitted  ;  and  his  Quatuor  Fohtes  Juris  Civilis  is  not  the 
leatt  valuable  of  the  works  with  which  literature  has  been 
enriched  by  his  learned  family.  See  Godefroi,  voi.  viii. 
p.  654. 

Yet  thefe  laws,  thus  highly  praifed  arid  prized,  were 
written  (fays  Gibbon,)  like  thofe  of  Draco,  in  characters 
of  blood.  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retaliation  ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigoroufly  ex- 
adted,  unlefs  the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  dif- 
tributed  with  much  liberality  the  (lighter  chaftifemenrs  of 
flagellation  and  fervitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death.  i.,Any 
aft  of  treafon  againft  the  ftate,  or  of  correfpondence  with 
the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution  was  painful 
and  ignominious  ;  the  head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was 
fbrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and,  after  he  had  been  fcourged  by  the  lidfor,  he  was  fuf- 
pended  in  the  midft  of  the  forum  on  a  crofs,  or  inaufpi- 
cious  tree.  2.  Nodturnal  meetings  in  the  city  ;  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleafure,  or  religion,  or  the 
public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen  ;  for  which  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the 
murderer.  Poifon  is  ftill  more  odious  than  the  fword  or 
dagger  ;  and  we  are  furprifed  to  difeover,  in  two  flagiti¬ 
ous  events,  how  early  fuch  fubtle  wickednefs  had  infect¬ 
ed  the  fimplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chafte  virtues 
of  the  Roman  matrons.  Livy  xl.  43.  viii.  18.  The  par¬ 
ricide,  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude, 
was  caft  into  the  river  or  the  fea,  irrclofed  in  a  fack  ;  and 
a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  fucceffively 
added  as  the  moft  fuitable  companions.  Italy  however 
produces  no  monkeys;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt, 
till  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  firft  revealed  the  guilt 
of  a  parricide.  The  firft  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Of- 
tius,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Plutarch  in  Romulo.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Cimbric  war,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  firft 
matricide.  Livy  Ixviii.  4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary. 
After  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  hiinfelf  was 
delivered  to  the  flames;  and  in  this  example  our  reafon. 
is  tempted  to  approve  the  juftice  of  retaliation,  5.  Judi¬ 
cial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  malicious  witnefs  was 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his 
falfehood,  which  was  rendered  ftill  more  fatal  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  deficiency  of  written 
evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge  who  accepted 
bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous,  fentence.  7.  Libels 
and  fatires,  whofe  rude  ftrains  fometimes  difturbed  tbe 
peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was  beaten  with 
clubs,  a  worthy  chaftifement ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner. 
8.  The  noftumal  mifehief  of  damaging  or  deftroying  a 
neighbour’s  corn.  The  criminal  was  fufpended  as  a  grate¬ 
ful  vifrUiii  to  Ceres.  But  the  fylvan  deities  were  lels  im- 
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placable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was 
compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty -five  pounds 
of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Latian  fhepherds,  to  exhauft  the 
■ftrength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguifli  his  life,  and  aftually  to 
entice  a  whole  field  of  corn  from  its  root.  We  may  fmile 
at  fuch  an  apprehenfion  ;  but,  not  two  centuries  fince,  we 
were  equally  as  credulous  ourfelves.  See  1  Jfa.  12.  and 
the  cafes  cited  in  the  margin  of  the  aft. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Twelve  Tables  againft  infolvent 
debtors  'till  remains  to  be  told;  and  we  muft  prefer  the 
literal  fenfe  of  antiquity  to  the  fpecious  refinements  of 
modern  criticifm.  After  the  judicial  proof  or  confellion 
of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  before  a 
Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizen. 
In  this  private  prifon,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his 
daily  food  ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen 
pounds  weight  ;  and  his  mifery  was  thrice  expofed  in  the 
market-place,  to  folicit  the  compaffion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  fixty  days,  the  debt 
was  difcharged  by  the  lofs  of  liberty  or  life  ;  the  infol¬ 
vent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  fold  in  foreign  Ha- 
very  beyond  the  Tyber ;  but,  if  feveral  creditors  Were 
alike  obltinate  and  unrelenting,  they  might  legally  difmttn- 
bcr  his  body,  and  fatiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  par¬ 
tition.  The  advocates  for  this  favage  law  have  infilled, 
that  it  muft  ftrongly  operate  in  deterring  idlenefs  and 
fraud  from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to 
difcharge;  but  experience  would  diffipate  this  falutary 
terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could  be  found  to 
exaft  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As  the 
manners  of  Rome  were  infenlibly  polifhed,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolifhed  by  the  humanity  of 
accufers,  witneffes,  and  judges  ;  and  impunity  became 
the  confequence  of  immoderate  rigour. 

We  proceed  to  matters  of  lefs  importance,  and  of  lefs 
cruelty. — Polygamy  was  unknown  at  Rome,  as  well  as  at 
Athens;  but  nothing  remains  from  which  it  can  be  learnt 
within  what  degrees  marriage  was  permitted  or  prohibited 
according  to  the  Roman  Tables  ;  like  thofe  of  Solon,  they 
probably  left  them  as  they  had  theretofore  been  accuftomed 
to  be  contrafted.  Ulpian,  who  does  not  quote  the  Ta¬ 
bles  upon  this  point,  fays  that  formerly  marriage  was 
prohibited  between  parties  as  far  as  the  fourth  degree  of 
kindred,  which  excluded  that  of  firft  coufins  ;  probably 
this  was  the  law,  as  we  do  not  find  the  Romans  marrying 
filters,  or  allying  fo  nearly  as  was  p  fa  ft  i  led  by  the  Greeks. 
The  invidious  prohibition  of  marriage  between  the  pa¬ 
trician  and  plebeian  families  was  abrogated  within  fix 
years  after  its  enaftmeiit  by  the  decemvirs.  The  only 
other  remaining  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  concerning 
marriage  is  one,  by  which  that  woman  was  declared  mar¬ 
ried  of  right  who  had  remained  in  the  houle  of  her  huf- 
band  a  whole  twelvemonth,  without  ab'fence  for  three 
nights  during  tliis  period  ;  in  which  cafe,  like  every  mo¬ 
vable  acquired,  a  twelvemonth’s  pofTeffion  made  her  by 
prefcription  the  property  of  the  acquirer  ;  but  other  forms 
and  defcriptions  of  nuptials  exifted  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  continued,  fome  to  the  1  alt  days  of  the 
republic,  others  beyond  the  golden  days  of  the  empire. 

Marriage  was  twofold  ;  the  jujlee  nuptice  and  the  injufia. 
The  former  was  fubdivided  into  three  kinds  :  n  That 
by  confarreation,  or  the  eating  bread  and  flour  together 
after  the  regular  efpoufals  with  the  con  fen  t  of  parents  ; 
the  gift  to  the  damfel  of  a  golden  ring  by  a  fenator  or  pa¬ 
trician,  and  an  iron  one  by  a  plebeian,  and  the  kifs  of  ra¬ 
tification ;  fo  far  the  parties  were  affianced.  Solemn  facri- 
fice  and  other  ceremonies  fticceeded,  among  which,  that 
of  carrying  the  wife  by  force  over  the  threffiold,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Sabine  rape,  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  cuftoms  to  complete  the  nuptial  tie.  2. 
That  by  coemption  ;  where,  by  payment  of  three  pieces 
of  copper  money,  the  wife  purchafed  a  fictitious  right  of 
heirfhip  in  her  hufband’s  fucceffion.  The  third,  by  ufu- 
caption,  has  already  been  fpoken  of;  and  the  wife  of  the 


laft  defcription  was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Roman  matron. 
Thofe  of  the  two  former  were  the  more  honourable,  and 
termed  matrcs  familias  ;  and  were  entitled,  when  widows, 
to  an  equal  (hare  in  the  diftribution  of  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands’  eftates  for  life,  as  a  recompence  for  what  they  had 
loft  on  quitting  the  roof  and  power  of  their  fathers.  No 
reafon  feemed  to  require  this  (hare  being  allowed  to  the 
wife  of  the  third  defcription  until  (lie  had  been  aftually 
acquired  by  another,  for  until  this  period  (he  had  not 
abandoned  her  right  in  the  inheritance  of  her  own  family; 
but,  this  right  once  loft,  there  feems  no  reafon  nor  no  law 
to  exclude  her  from  the  fame  provifion  out  of  her  hufband’s 
eftate  to  which  the  other  wives  were  entitled. 

The  injujla  nuptia  were  twofold  ;  injufles  legitimes,  and 
injujlce  ct  illegitima  -,  both  were  the  marriage  of  concubines ; 
the  one  of  a  {lave,  the  other  of  a  free-born  Roman  Wo¬ 
man  ;  and  both  were  legalifed,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
tolerated,  by  a  law  of  Numa;  but,  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirs,  the  free-born  daughter  of  Rome  could  enter 
into  none  but  honourable  nuptials.  However,  neither 
the  wives  nor  the  iffue  of  fuch  marriages  acquired  any 
right  of  fucceffion,  though  the  children  of  concubines 
bore  no  perfonal  difhonour  from  their  birth. 

Marriage  thus  contrafted  might  be  diffolved  ;  the  law 
was  fuch  from  the  beginning  of  Rome.  The  power  of 
divorce  feems  to  have  refted  with  the  hufband.  Romulus 
allowed  it  to  the  hufband,  but  refufed  to  liften  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  wife.  The  grounds  of  it,  as  related  by 
Plutarch,  were,  the  poifoning  his  children,  falfe  keys,  and 
adultery.  The  firft  would  hardly  ever  occur  where  the 
means  of  procuring  fubfiftence  were  eafy.  As  to  the  fe- 
cond,  the  fondnefs  of  the  fair  fex  of  Rome  for  wine  was 
a  vice,  probably  introduced  into  the  luxurious  climate  of 
Italy  with  the  follies  of  Grecian  worfhip  ;  and,  though 
it  might  not  afterwards  be  general,  it  muft  have  exifted 
in  fome  degree,  or  the  law  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  wine 
among  women  under  pain  of  death,  would  never  have 
been  made,  nor  afterwards  much  fpoken  of.  From  the 
time  of  Romulus,  both  this  offence  and  adultery  had  fub- 
jefted  the  offending  female  to  the  judgment  of  the  huf¬ 
band’s  domeftic  tribunal,  who  in  thefe  cafes  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  if  he  thought  proper  to  inflift  it.  In 
early  times,  the  party  repudiating  muft  have  affigned 
grounds  for  the  divorce;  he  was  alfo  compelled  to  it  by 
the  laws  of  the  Tables,  and  to  return  to  the  wife  her 
property  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this  permiffion,  to  the 
honour  of  Roman  morals  it  is  recorded,  that  no  one  di¬ 
vorce  occurred  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  to  be¬ 
yond  the  five  hundredth  year  of  the  city.  Carvilius,  as  a 
plea  for  fo  novel  an  exercife  of  prerogative,  alleged  the 
want  of  offspring;  but  the  right,  once  exercifed,  fet  an 
example  which  even  the  greateft  were  not  afliamed  to  copy 
without  alleging  any  reafon  whatever.  The  great  Emilius 
not  long  after  divorced  the  noble  and  virtuous  Papiria, 
who  had  borne  him  children  not  unworthy  of  himfelf; 
and  in  the  decline  of  Roman  virtue  the  matter  became 
purely  optional.  Plutarch  alfo  relates,  that  a  certain  Ro¬ 
man,  in  anfwer  to  the  furprife  expreffed  by  his  wife’s  re¬ 
latives  at  his  procedure,  and  their  natural  inquiries  of 
“  Was  fhe  not  fair  ?  was  fhe  not  chafte  ?  was  flie  not  fruit¬ 
ful  ?”  made  no  other  reply,  than,  holding  out  his  flioe, 
“Is  it  not  handfome?  is  it  not  new?  yet  none  knows 
where  it  pinches  but  the  wearer.” 

Gibbon  gives  us  a  different  idea  upon  this  fubjeft  : 
“  The  warmed  applaufe  (fays  he)  has  been  lavilhed  on 
the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abftained  from  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years  ; 
but  the  fame  faft  evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Have  was  unable  to  renounce  her  ty¬ 
rant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquifh  his  flave. 
When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  volun¬ 
tary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  jurifprudence  was 
introduced  ;  and  marriage,  like  other  partnerfhips,  might 
be  diffolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  affociates. 
In  three  centuries  of  profperity  and  corruption,  this  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious 
abufe.  Paffions,  intereft,  or  caprice,  fuggefted  daily  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  diflolution  of  marriage  ;  a  word,  a  Agn,  a 
menage,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared 
the  reparation  ;  the  molt  tender  of  human  connections 
was  degraded  to  a  tranfient  fociety  of  profit  or  pleafure. 
According  to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  fexes 
alternately  felt  the  difgrace  and  injury;  an  inconftant 
fpouf'e  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family,  abandoning 
a  numerous,  perhaps. a  fpurious,  progeny  to  the  paternal 
authority  and  care  of  her  late  huiband  ;  a  beautiful  vir¬ 
gin  might  be  difmifled  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and 
friendlefs  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  preffed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  fufficiently  marks, 
that  the  prevailing  inllitutions  were  leaft  favourable  to 
the  males.  A  fpecious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free 
and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonftrates,  that  the  li¬ 
berty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happinefs  and  vir¬ 
tue.  The  facility  of  reparation  would  deltroy  all  mutual 
confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  difpute  ;  the  minute 
difference  between  ahufband  and  a  ltranger,  which  might 
foeafily  be  removed,  might  ft  ill  more  ealily  be  forgotten  ; 
and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  fubmit  to  the  em¬ 
braces  of  eight  hufbands,  muit  ceafe  to  reverence  the  chaf- 
tity  of  her  own  perfon. 

■  -  ■  -  Sic.  fiunt  ofto  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  20. 

A  rapid  fucceflion,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as 
the  non  conj'ulum  namero,  fed  maritorum,  annos  fuos  computanl, 
of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  iii.  16.  Jerome  faw  at  Rome  a 
triumphant  hufband  bury  his  twenty-firft  wife,  who  had 
interred  twenty-two  of  his  lefs  fturdy  predecefl'ors.  But 
the  ten  hufbands  in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an 
extravagant  hyperbole;  (1.  vi.  epigram  7.)’’  Gibbon. 
ch.  xliv. 

In  giving  an  unlimited  extent  to  the  exercife  of  pater¬ 
nal  power,  the  decemvirs  were  juftifted  by  the  law  of  their 
founder,  and  examples  in  their  hiftory.  The  abfolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  children  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  father.  In  various  countries  and  in  different 
climates,  the  civilized  being  and  the  lavage,  the  well-re¬ 
gulated  Rate  and  the  tribe  without  laws,  written  or  un¬ 
written,  have  alike  exercifed  an  unlimited  power  over 
their  families.  But  the  chain  that  bound  the  Roman  child, 
though  the  f'on  of  the  free,  was  ttronger  than  even  that 
of  the  (lave,  and  could  only  be  broken  by  a  triple  eman¬ 
cipation,  which  fo  far  only  was  peculiar  to  Rome.  If  the 
child  was  fold  by  his  father  and  obtained  his  freedom  from 
his  matter,  he  again  fell  under  the  parent’s  power;  if 
again  fold  and  again  free,  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to 
his  original  fubfervience  ;  and  not  until  after  a  third  fide 
and  a  third  manumiflion,  did  he  obtain  his  complete  li¬ 
berty,  and  freedom  from  paternal  authority.  Even  to  the 
time  of  Juftinian,  the  mode  allowed  by  the  Tables  of  ma¬ 
numitting  a  child,  continued  the  only  one  in  ufe.  The 
ceremonies  of  weighing  the  money,  and  delivering  over 
the  child  to  the  ptirchafer,  were  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to; 
on  the  third  fide,  the  father  declared  that  he  fold  his  fion 
upon  the  confidence  that  the  purchafer  would  reftore  him 
to  him  ;  which  done,  the  father  emancipated  him.  But, 
whilft  by.  this  aft  he  acquired  his  freedom,  he  loft  at  the 
fame  time  every  expeftant  right  in  the  inheritance  of  an 
inteftate  father  ;  his  children  hitherto  born  to  him  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  though  a  Angle 
manumiflion  was  fufficient  to  liberate  any  one  of  them, 
or  a  daughter.  The  liberty  and  the  life,  if  the  term  may 
be  ufed,  thus  acquired,  was  again  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
impiety  to  the  parent ;  and  every  perfon  was  at  liberty  to 
flay  the  irreverent  foil  who  had  dared  to  ftrike  the  author 
of  his  days,  a  crime  which  the  founder  of  Rome  left  it 
not  in  the  power  of  parental  affeftion  to  forgive. 

No  law  of  the  Tables  is  preferved  relative  to  adoption, 
nor  is  any  certain  mention  made  of  it  in  Roman  hiftory 
prior  to  the  period  of  the  Tables;  yet  it  might  form  a 


part  of  the  latter,  as  a  refcript  of  Gordian  lays,  that  none 
can  be  adopted  but  through  thofe  who,  according  to  the 
jus  civile  (a  term  often  ufed  for  the  ancient  law)  have  the 
legis  aflio.  Adoption  was  either  before  the  pretor  or  the 
people;  and  either  arrogative,  as  where  the  adopted  had 
no  natural  father,  in  which  cafe  the  parties  mutually  alked 
each  other  if  they  were  willing,  the  one  to  be  the  father, 
the  other  to  become  the  fon,  and  the  affent  confirmed  it; 
or  adoptive,  where  one  father  bellowed  his  fon  upon  an¬ 
other.  The  adopted  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
fubjefted  to  all  the  difabilities  of  a  natural  fon,  and,  as  to 
his  natural  family,  became  wholly  a  ftranger  to  it.  In 
the  time  of  Ulpian  he  i'ucceeded  as  a  confanguineus,  and 
even  as  an  agnatus,  in  his  fiftitious  family.  Women  could 
not  adopt,  becaufe  they  could  have  no  heirs.  The 
power  of  the  father  extended  beyond  the  grave  in  the 
right  of  nominating  guardians,  or  even  abfoluteiy  be¬ 
queathing  by  will  his  family  to  a  ftranger.  Though  the 
father  had  the  power  of  thus  appointing  a  guardian  to  his 
children,  and  of  enfranchifing  them  himfelf ;  nothing  in 
the  Tables  tells  us  what  was  the  age  of  puberty  fixed  by 
the  law  for  fions  upon  the  anceltor’s  deceafe.  Until  ma¬ 
jority,  the  neareft  male  kinfman  on  the  father’s  lide  be¬ 
came  the  guardian  in  cafe  of  inteftacy.  A  cuftom,  if  not 
a  law,  is  preferved,  which  regulates  the  care  of  Angle  wo¬ 
men  ;  if  no  guardian  had  been  appointed  to  them  by  the 
father,  they  continued  until  marriage  to  be  the  wards  of 
their  brothers,  or  neareft  male  relations  on  the  father’s 
fide.  The  care  of  lunatics  and  fpendthrifts,  whom  the 
decemvirs  very  properly  confidered  to  be  in  equal  degree 
of  mental  imbecility,  was  all'o  provided  for  ;  and,  if  no 
keeper  had  been  appointed  to  them,  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  perfons  and  eftates  was  confided  to  their 
neareft  paternal  kindred  and  family. 

The  power  of  making  a  will  would  feem  to  refult  as  a 
confequence  from  that  of  abfolute  parental  authority,  and 
as  fuch  to  have  been  always  the  cuftom  of  Rome,  and  not 
the  confequence  of  any  enabling  law  of  the  Tables  de¬ 
rived  from  Solon.  By  the  ancient  law  it  would  appear, 
that  all  who  were  not  under  the  power  of  a  father  might 
make  a  will.  Numa  decreed  one  only  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  veftal,  who  was  priviledged  to  do  fo  even  in 
the  parent’s  life-time;  other  females,  if  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  not  in  the  father’s  power,  might  alfo  make  tefta- 
mentary  difpofitions  with  the  authority  of  their  guardians. 
If  a  father  had  not  the  means  of  depriving  his  fon  of  a 
fhare  of  his  inheritance,  his  vengeance  might  be  eafily 
eluded  ;  the  youth  had  only  to  go  a  few  miles  to  reach 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory,  from  whence  he  might 
at  any  time  return  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  claim 
his  (hare  in  the  inheritance,  unlefs  he  apprehended  the 
public  judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  Tables 
therefore  gave  the  father  the  right  of  dilpofing  of  ail  his 
properly  in  whatever  manner  he  thought  proper.  Tefta- 
ments  were  of  three  kinds  ;  that  per  as  et  libram  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  fale  of  the  fucceflion,  publilhed  with  all 
the  formalities  of  completing  a  regular  contraft.  The 
money  of  the  purchafer  was  weighed  ;  and  the  tranfaftion 
attefted  by  feven  witnefi'es,  including  the  man  who  weigh¬ 
ed  the  money  and  the  purchafer.  This  mode  was  proba¬ 
bly  invented  to  1  apply  the  difficulty  that  muft  almoft  ge¬ 
nerally  have  occurred  in  making  a  will  according  to  the 
other  two  forms  ;  and,  like  the  mode  of  fale  of  a  child, 
was  in  all  likelihood  fiftitious,  and  upon  a  confidence  that 
could  not  be  fo  well  explained  by  writing.  Of  the  other 
two,  one  was  comitiis  calatis,  when  all  the  people  were 
called  together  in  time  of  peace  by  a  herald,  and  the  will 
was  then  attefted  by  the  whole  Roman  people;  the  other 
in  procinElu,  or  in  the  field  in  time  ot  war.  The  former, 
from  the  infrequency  of  peace,  could  feldom  be  ufed  ;  the 
latter  was  inconvenient ;  both  had  fallen  into  defuetude 
by  the  time  of  Ulpian  ;  and  the  teftament  per  as  et  libram. 
alone  then  remained  ;  the  latter  mode  had  alfo  become 
nearly  extinft  in  the  time  of  Juftinian  by  the  introduction 
of  two  more  recent  forms.  The  truft  repofed  by  a  will 

muft 
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mull  have  been  religioufly  executed  ;  the  unfaithful  guar¬ 
dian  might  be  profecuted  by  any  individual  citizen  ;  and, 
if  guilty  of  deceit,  fraud,  or  circumvention,  he  was  de¬ 
clared  infamous;  his  embezzlement  of  the  effects  of  his 
ward  was  even  deemed  a  theft,  and  puniftied  by  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  double. 

On  the  death  of  an  inteftate,  his  property  defcended  to 
his  heirs  living  at  his  deceafe,  or  born  within  ten  months 
after.  Heirs  were  thofe  perfons  who  were  in  his  power, 
exclufive  of  (laves,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  thofe 
who  were  in  the  place  of  children  to  him  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod.  Thus  the  fons,  the  daughters,  and  the  widow,  of 
the  deceafed,  (hared  his  eftate  in  even  and  equal  propor¬ 
tions;  but,  if  any  of  his  fons  had  been  emancipated  by 
him,  or  died  during  his  life-time  without  haying  been 
emancipated,  leaving  i(fue  male  or  female,  fuch  ifl'ue,  born 
before  fuch  emancipation  or  death,  or  within  ten  months 
after  fuch  death,  and  the  widow  of  fuch  fon  fo  dying,  took 
per  Jlirpes  of  their  refpedtive  fathers  or  hufbands ;  that  is, 
they  divided  equally  amongft  them  the  refpeftive  (hares 
their  deceafed  fathers  or  huibands  would  have  had  if  they 
had  lived  to  furvive  their  deceafed  parent,  or  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  in  the  fame  manner  if  they 
had  not  been  emancipated.  Daughters  married  before 
the  parent’s  death,  being  out  of  the  power  of  fuch  parent, 
took  nothing  in  his  fucceffion.'  For  want  of  fuch  ilfue, 
the  brothers  and  unmarried  lifters,  by  the  fame  father,  of 
the  inteftate  living  at  his  deceafe,  were  called  to  the  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  divided  it  in  even  and  equal  portions;  but, 
if  the  deceafed  left  no  fuch  brothers  nor  filters,  his  eftate 
devolved  to  all  his  kindred  in  the  neareft  degree  on  his 
father’s  fide,  defcending  through  males,  equally  per  capita , 
or  (bare  and  (hare  alike.  Thus,  if  the  inteftate  left  a  bro¬ 
ther,  and  nephews  the  children  of  another  brother,  the 
brother  alive  at  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  the  inteftate 
took  the  whole  in  exclufion  of  the  nephews,  becaufe  he 
alone  was  proximus,  or  the  neareft  ;  and  a  fingle  furviving 
After  in  like  manner  would  have  taken  the  whole,  unlefs 
married  as  before-mentioned  ;  but,  if  the  inteftate  left 
neither  brothers  nor  fifters,  but  two  nephews  by  one  fif- 
ter,  three  by  a  brother,  and  four  by  another  brother,  the 
nephews  by  the  brothers  would  have  divided  the  eftate 
per  capita,  or  (hare  and  (hare  alike,  becaufe  they  were  all 
in  the  fame  degree,  and  all  equally  near,  claiming  though 
males;  but  the  nephews  by  the  fifter  would  have  been 
excluded,  becaufe  no  inheritance  could  defcend  through 
a  female.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  fon  could  not  fucceed 
through  his  mother  by  defcent,  but  on  her  deceafe  intef¬ 
tate. her  eftate  was  (hared  by  her  paternal  kindred  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned  of  the  eftate  of  a  perfon  dying 
without  a  will;  it  being  the  policy  of  the  legiflature  to 
keep  the  inheritance  or  eftate  in  the  family  which  fir  ft 
p.o(fe(fed  it.  The  mother  could  take  nothing  in  the  fuc- 
celfion  of  her  fon.  For  want  of  kindred,  the  eftate  de¬ 
volved  to  the  neareft  branch  of  the  fame  family.  The 
property  of  an  inteftate  and  child leFs  freedman  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  patron,  and  this  right  devolved  upon  his 
children,  the  patron  being  deemed  in  the  nature  of  a 
proximus  agnalus  to  him  ;  and  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  patron  was  male  or  female.  By  a  confequence  of  this 
law,  though  the  fon  manumitted  could  not  fucceed  to 
his  father^  yet  the  father  fucceeded  to  his  inteftate  and 
childlefs  fon  emancipated  by  himfelf.  The  folitary  veltals 
could  neither  be  heirs  nor  legally  have  heirs.  In  the 
event  of  their  inteltacy,  their  property  devolved  to  the 
ftate.  The  inheritance  mult  have  been  claimed  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  kindred  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  notice 
of  the  fucceffion  opened  ;  by  all  other  perfons  within  a 
h.undred  days  ;  in  default,  the  unclaimed  (hare  devolved 
as  ab  iutejluto,  to  the  neareft  paternal  kindred,  in  the  way 
above  fet  forth.  If  the  heirs  of  the  inteftate  chofe  to  di¬ 
vide  the  inheritance,  three  arbitrators  were  ordered  by 
the  pretor  to  carry  the  partition  into  effeft  ;  he  allotted 
to  each  his  (hare,  who  thenceforth  became  feparate  owner 
of  it ;  but  at  all  times  the  heirs  were  only  an  (we  table  for 
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the  debts  of  the  deceafed  proportionably  to  the  amount 
of,  and  according  to,  the  (hares  they  actually  received  in 
the  fucceifion;  the  legatees  were  not  holden  to  the  debts. 

Roadways  in  a  direct  line  were  to  be  eight  feet;  in  an 
angle,  (ixteen  feet  wide;  and,  if  not  fenced,  any  perfon 
might  drive  his  cattle  on  either  fide  of  them.  By  no  con¬ 
veyance  of  rain  or  other  water  was  the  property  of  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  injured.  On  complaint,  the  pretor  ordered 
three  arbitrators  to  remove  the  nuilance,  the  damage  oc- 
cafioned  by  which  was  at  the  coft  of  the  party  creating 
it.  A  fpace  of  two  feet  and  a  half  was  to  be  left  between  . 
buildings  all  round,  and  in  the  fields  a  fpace  of  five  feet 
between  every  man  and  his  neighbour.  The  hedge  mult 
not  exceed  the  boundary  ;  a  wall  muft  be  a  foot ;  an  edi¬ 
fice  two  feet;  a  well  a  pace;  and  a  ditch  or  pit  its  depth 
within  the  boundary-line.  Olives  and  fig-trees  muft  be 
planted  nine  feet,  all  other  trees  five  feet,  from  the  fame 
line.  All  thefe  laws  relating  to  boundaries  were  taken 
from  thofe  of  Solon.  If  by  its  growth  a  tree  overfliadowed 
a  neighbour’s  property,  he  might  ftrip  it  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet;  'out  he  who  defttoyed  or  cut  down  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  tree  through  malice,  or  carried  it  away,  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper  to  the  injured 
party.  No  one  could  loofen  his  pole  or  prop  from  a  wall 
or  vine,  belonging  to  or  planted  by  another;  he  who  had 
wrongfully  taken  it  and  fet  it  up  was  liable  to  pay  double 
its  value;  and,  on  the  houfe  being  pulled  down,  or  the 
prop  pulled  up  from  the  vine,  the  owner  might  again 
claim  his  property.  The  fruit  falling  upon  adjoining 
property  might  be  gathered  from  off  it  by  the  owner  of 
the  tree.  If  difputearofe  between  parties  upon  any  thing 
relating  to  boundaries,  it  was  referred  by  the  pretor. to 
the  decilion  of  three  indifferent  arbitrators. 

Servius  Tullius  enafted  no  lefs  than  fifty  laws  relative 
to  contracts,  which  were  collected  in  the  Papyrian  code. 
All  have  perifhed  but  one,  which  for  its  plain  equity  has 
formed  the  ground-work,  not  only  of  the  decemviral 
laws,  but  of  every  other  body  of  enactments  on  the  fub- 
ject  :  “  Let  good  faith  be  the  balls  of  all  contracts,  and 
let  none  violate  that  faith.”  The  Tables  rendered  every 
parole-agreement  binding,  and  fixed  a  penalty  upon  the 
party  refuting  to  abide  his  engagement,  of  double  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  object  of  the  contract.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  depofitary  fraudulently  pretending  lofs  or  damage  to 
the  thing  confided  to  him,  was  condemned  to  pay  double 
the  value  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  loft  or  to  have 
been  damaged. 

That  profit  upon  the  loan  of  money,  which  under  the 
name  of  ufury  the  fathers  have  condemned,  and  under 
that  of  interejl  every  government  allows,  was  fixed  by  the 
Roman  Tables  at  one  per  cent,  per  month,  a  rate  fuffici- 
ent  to  eat  up  any  capital,  not  fructifying  by  commerce, 
in  a  very  (hort  time,  as  the  daily  experience  of  annuities 
granted  at  the  fame  rate  in  this  country  fufficiently  proves; 
but  this  was  moderate  compared  with  the  prior  and  fub- 
fequent  grindings  of  the  ufurers,  though,  even  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe,  if  the  law  relating  to  the  incumbent  debtor  was 
inforced  to  its  utrnoft,  we  need  hardly  wonder  at  the  re¬ 
volt  of  a  whole  people.  The  filtered:  was  reduced  by  fub- 
fequent  laws,  and  at  one  time  abolifhed  ;  but,  like  the  laws 
of  the  decemvirs,  thefe  fubfequent  enactments  extended 
not  beyond  the  city  of  Rome;  and  the  ufurer  affigned  his 
bond  to  a  Latin  ally,  who  was  not  bound  by  thefe  plebif- 
cita.  The  Sempronian  law,  therefore,  extended  the  abo¬ 
lition  to  Latin'  allies:  upon  this,  the  ufurer  added  the  in- 
tereft  to  the  debt,  and  made  it  one  futn  in  the  bond.  The 
luxury  of  a  court  increafed  the  extravagance  and  debau¬ 
chery  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  fighingfor  the  enjoyment  of 
their  parents’  properties;  and  the  ufurer  was  ever. prow¬ 
ling  and  at  hand  to  alleviate  their  wants,  and  minifter  to 
their  gratifications,  at  the  immoderate  rate  offixty  percent. 
In  the  time  of  Velpafian  the  poft-ohits  of  Macedo  had  de¬ 
prived  by  anticipation  the  youth  of  Rome  of  all  they  could 
derive  from  their  parents’  fucceffions.  Like  Solon  with 
the  mortgages  of  Athens,  this  great  and  wife  emperor 
4  Z  found 
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found  palliatives  rain;  he  therefore  fwept  them  away  by 
on e,  fenatus  confultuni ,  declaring  them  all  illegal.  A  law 
that  (fome  think)  would  be  no  lefs  ufeful  here  than  at 
Rome. 

Open  theft  in  the  day-time  was  both  a  private  and  a 
public  wrong;  as  to  the  perfon  of  the  injured,  the  latif- 
faction  of  the  freeman  was  private;  as  to  the  community, 
it  was  public  ;  he  wars  fcourged  and  delivered  over  in  fla- 
vcry  to  the  perfon  from  whom  he  had  ftolen;  bvit,  if  al¬ 
ready  a  Have,  he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Privately  healing  was  only  pun  lined  by  reftoring  the  dou- 
'  ble.  Commentators  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  dif¬ 
ference,  All  will  blame  the  la\y  which  allowed  any  thief 
to  compound,  if  the  injured  party  would  receive  the  com- 
pofition,  as  not  being  very  conducive  to  public  order. 

Prefcription  was  acquired  by  one  year’s  poffeffion  of 
movable,  and  two  years  of  immovable,  property;  but  no 
time  could  give  prefcription  to  a  ftranger  againft  the  free 
citizen  of  Rome  ;  nor  of  the  thing  ftolen,  by  a  principle 
of  excellent  juftice,  that  the  right  in  nothing  was  acquir¬ 
ed,  whether  by  fale  or  delivery,  until  paid  for.  Upon 
any  perfon  being  accufed  of  having  obtained  a  wrongful 
pofTeftion  of  property,  the  pretor  nominated  three  arbitra¬ 
tors  to  inquire  into  the  matter  ;  and  the  wrongful  polTeffor 
was  condemned  to  pay  double  the  profits  he  had  taken. 
In  all  matters  in  difpute,  the  prefumption  was  declared 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  pofleffor;  but,  where  the  liberty  or 
flavery  of  the  party  was  in  queftion,  the  poffeffion  was  al¬ 
ways  deemed  to  belong  to  the  party  claiming  the  freedom. 

Plutarch  records  a  fingular  inftitution  of  Numa.  His 
predeceifor  had  built  and  fucceftively  enlarged  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  boundaries, by  incorporation  of  ftrangers  and 
by  conquelt.  For  the  uniting  this  confufed  mafs,  and 
rendering  it  lefs  inclined  to  a  military  life,  and  at  the  fame 
time  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  Numa  parcelled 
■out  the  conquered  lands  to  fome  of  them,  and  claffed  the 
various  artificers  of  every  defcription,  according  to  their 
trades,  into  colleges,  or,  as  we  fhould  now  term  them,  into 
companies,  afiigning  to  each  body  a  hall,  courts,  and  cer¬ 
tain  religious  ceremonies.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
courts,  it  is  now  impoftible  to  fay;  but  their  refpective 
cuftoms  in  their  trades,  and  their  mode  of  conducing 
them,  were  regulated  among  themfelves.  The  decemvirs, 
with  a  view  to  their  protection,  poftibly  too  dildaining 
the  minutiae  of  legiflation  into  which  fo  wide  a  field  mutt 
have  led  them,  enafted,  that  whatever  rules  they  made 
among  themfelves  fhould  be  binding  upon  them  fo  far  as 
they  in  nothing  derogated  from  or  contradicted  the  pub¬ 
lic  law.  In  after-times  we  find  thefe  colleges  differing  in 
tiothing  from  our  corporate  bodies;  they  could  have  com¬ 
mon  property  ;  had  a  common  cheft,  and  a  manager  or 
mailer;  could  manumit  flaves,  accept  a  legacy,  and  do 
every  other  aft  of  a  modern  company.  From  thefe  col¬ 
leges,  formed  in  towns  as  fome  of  them  muft  have  been 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  coupled  with  the  feparate  laws 
and  jurifdiftion  in  cities,  allowed  to  the  Romans,  by  their 
fubfequent  conquerors,  the  Goths,  Franks,  & c.  we  may 
clearly  deduce  the  origin  of  our  own  corporate  bodies, 
and  the  municipal  magiftracy  and  government  of  the 
towns  upon  the  continent.  However,  in  the  ftate  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Numa  and  the  Decemvirs,  it  may  be 
contended  that  the  legiflature  had  no  further  view  than 
to  proteft  the  little  rules  which  artificers  muft  always  have 
among  themfelves,  and  which,  being  too  minute  for  the 
interference  of  legiflation,  were  wifely  left  to  be  governed 
by  thofe  whom  alone  they  could  affeft.  Rojinus  Antiq. 
Roman,  lib.  viii. 

Such  are  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  upon  which  all  the 
fubfequent  laws  of  Rome  were  grafted  and  multiplied,  until 
the  venerable  (lock  became  hardly  difcernible  under  the 
innumerable  additions,  fubftitutes,  and  refinements,  which 
the  complicated  mixture  of  fraud  and  oppreflion,  of  luxu¬ 
ry  and  mifery,  of  chicane  and  evafion,  at  various  times 
occafioned.  Livy,  in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  dates  the  vo¬ 
luminous  immenfity  to  which  the  fimple  code  of  the  re¬ 


public  had  fwelled ;  and  it  continued  to  increafe  from  the 
time  of  Livy,  under  the  multiplied  burthen  of  conftitu- 
tions,  refcripts,  decrees,  and  edifts,  added  by  fucceftive 
emperors,  until  the  time  of  Juftinian,  who  attained  an 
empire  loaded  with  a  law  which  few  had  time  to  read,  and 
ftill  fewer  the  ability  to  underhand,  or  even  conveniently 
to  purchafe. 

Among  favage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imper¬ 
fectly  Supplied  by  the  ufe  of  vifible  figns,  which  awaken 
attention,  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public 
or  private  tranfaftion.  The  jurifprud.ence  of  the  firft 
Romans  exhibited  the  feenes  of  a  pantomime;  the  words 
were  adapted  to  the  geftures,  and  the  flighted  error  or 
neglect  in  the  forms  of  proceeding  was  fufficient  to  annul 
the  fubjlance  of  the  faireft  claim.  The  communion  of  the 
marriage-life  was  denoted  by  the  neceflary  elements  of 
fire  and  water;  and  the  divorced  wife  refigned  the  bunch 
of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  fhe  had  been  inverted 
with  the  government  of  the  family.  The  manumiffion  of 
a  fon,  or  a  Have,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round 
with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  ;  a  work  was  prohibited 
by  the  carting  of  a  done;  prefcription  was  interrupted  by 
the  breaking  of  a  branch  ;  the  clenched  nft  was  the  fym- 
bol  of  a  pledge  or  depofit;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of 
Faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  draw  ;  weights  and  dales  were  introduced  into 
every  payment  ;  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  teftament 
was  fometimes  obliged  to  fnap  his  fingers,  to  cart  away 
his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affefted 
tranfport.  If  a  citizen  purfued  any  ftolen  goods  into  a 
neighbour’s  houfe,  he  concealed  his  nakednefs  with  a  li¬ 
nen  towel,  and  hid  his  face  with  a  mafk  or  bafon,  left  he 
fhould  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron.  In  a 
civil  aftion,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  witnefs, 
feized  his  reluftant  adverfary  by  the  neck,  and  implored, 
in  folemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  two  competitors  grafped  each  other’s  hand  as  if  they 
flood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pre- 
tor  ;  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  objeft  of  the 
difpute;  they  went,  they  returned  with  meafured  fteps, 
and  a  clod  of  earth  was  call  at  his  feet  to  reprefent  the 
field  for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  fcience  of 
the  words  and  aftions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
pontiffs  and  patricians  :  like  Chaldean  aftrologers,  they 
announced  to  their  clients  the  days  of  bufmefs  and  re- 
pofe.  Thefe  important  trifles  were  interwoven  with  the 
religion  of  Numa ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  the  T welve 
Tables,  the  Roman  people  was  ltill  enflaved  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  fome 
plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  myftery ; 
in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  aftions  were  derided 
and  obferved ;  and  the  fame  antiquity  which  fanftified  the 
practice,  obliterated  the  ufe  and  meaning,  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  language. 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the 
fages  of  Rome,  who,  in  a  drifter  fenfe,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the 
idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  rendered  the  ftyle  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  lefs  familiar  to  each  rifing  generation ; 
and  the  doubtful  paffages  were  imperfectly  explained  by 
the  ftudy  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the  ambigui¬ 
ties,  to  circumfcribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles, 
to  extend  the  confequences,  to  reconcile  the  real  or  ap¬ 
parent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and  more  im¬ 
portant  tafk  ;  and  the  province  of  legiflation  was  filently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  ftatutes.  Their 
fubtle  interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the 
pretor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages;  howe¬ 
ver  ftrange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  arti¬ 
ficial  jurifprudence  to  reftore  the  fiinple  dictates  of  nature 
and  reafon  ;  and  the  fkill  of  private  citizens  was  nfefully 
employed  to  undermine  the  public  inftitutions  of  their 
country. 

The  revolution  of  almoft  one  thoufand  years,  from  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  may  be  divided 
i  into 
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into  three  periods  a'moft  equal  in  duration,  and  diftin- 
guilhed  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  inftrurtion  and 
the  chararter  of  the  civilians. 

Pride  and  ignorance  contributed,  during  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod,  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  Icience  of  the 
Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  the  market  or  alfein- 
b!;-,  the  mafters  of  the  art  were  feen  walking  in  the  fo¬ 
rum,  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to  the  meaneft  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  from  whole  votes,  on  a  future  occa- 
lion,  they  might  folicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years 
and  honours  mcreafed,  they  feated  themfelves  at  home  on 
a  chair  or  throne,  to  expert  with  patient  gravity  the  vi- 
fits  of  their  clients,  who,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The 
duties  of  focial  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  were  the  ordinary  fubjert  of  theie  confutations ; 
and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  jurifconfults  was 
framed  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The 
youths  of  their  own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to 
H (fen;  their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private 
leffons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the 
hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law. 

The  fecond  period,  the  learned  and  fplendid  age  of  ju¬ 
rifprudence,  may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  A  fyftem  was  formed, 
fchools  were  inftituted,  books  were  compofed,  and  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  became  fubfervient  to  theinftruc- 
tion  of  the  ltudent.  The  Tripartite  of  fElius  Psetus,  fur- 
named  Catvs,  or  the  Cunning,  was  preferred,  as  the  oldeft 
work  of  jurifprudence.  Cato  the  Cenfor  derived  fome 
additional  fame  from  his  legal  lludies,  and  thofe  of  his 
fon;  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucius  Sctevola  was  il- 
luftrated  by  three  fages  of  the  law  ;  but  the  perfection  of 
the  fcience  was  aferibed  to  Servius  Snlpicius  their  difciple, 
and  the  friend  of  Tully  ;  and  the  long  fucceffion,  which 
fhone  with  equal  luftre  under  the  republic  and  under  the 
Ctefars,  is  finally  clofed  by  the  refpertable  characters  of 
Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the 
various  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely 
preferred,  and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  fuggelt  fome 
idea  of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  law¬ 
yer  of  the  Auguftan  age,  divided  the  year  between  the 
city  and  country,  between  bufinefs  and  compofition ;  and 
four  hundred  books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  re¬ 
tirement.  Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  exprefsly  quoted  ;  and 
few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions  in  lefs  than  a 
century  of  volumes. 

In  the  third  period,  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
and  Juftinian,  the  oracles  of  jurifprudence  were  almolt 
mute.  The  meafure  of  curiofity  had  been  filled  ;  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  barbarians  ;  the  ac¬ 
tive  fpirits  were  diverted  by  religious  difputes,  and  the 
profefibrs  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  and  Berytus,  were 
humbly  content  to  repeat  the  lelTons  of  their  more  en¬ 
lightened  predeceffors.  From  the  flow  advances  and  ra- 
.<  pid  decay  of  thefe  legal  ftudies,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  require  a  ftate  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the 
multitude  and  voluminous  civilians  who  till  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace,  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  ftudies  may  be  pur- 
fued,  and  fuch  works  may  be  performed,  with  a  common 
fliare  of  judgment,  experience,  and  induftry.  The  genius 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  each  re¬ 
volving  age  had  been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  liini- 
3ar  or  a  fecond  ;  but  the  1110ft  eminent  teachers  of  the 
law  were  affured  of  leaving  difciples  equal  or  fuperior  to 
themfelves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

When  Justinian  afeended  the  throne,  the  reformation 
of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indifpen- 
fable  tafk.  In  the  fpace  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many  tHoufand 
volumes,  which  no  fortune  could  purchafe  and  no  capa¬ 
city  could  digeft.  Books  could  not  eafdy  be  found  ;  and 
the  judges,  poor  in  the  midft  of  riches,  were  reduced  to 
the  exercife  of  their  illiterate  dilcretion.  The  fubjerts  of 


the  Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that 
difpofed  of  their  lives  and  properties;  and  th e.  barbarous 
dialed  of  the  Latins  was  imperfertly  ftudied  in  the  aca¬ 
demies  of  Berytus  and  Conftantinople.  As  an  Illyrian 
foldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  jufti¬ 
nian  ;  his  youth  had  been  inftruded  by  the  lelfons  of  ju¬ 
rifprudence,  and  his  imperial  choice  felerted  the  moll 
learned  civilians  of  the  Eaft,  to  labour  with  their  fove- 
reign  in  the  work  of  reformation.  The  theory  of  profel- 
fors  was  aftifted  by  the  prartice  of  advocates,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  magiftrates;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was 
animated  by  the  fpirit  of  Tribonian. 

This  extraordinary  man,  the  objert  of  fo  much  praife 
and  cenfure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia;  and  his 
genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the 
bufinefs  and  knowledge  of  the'  age.  Tribonian  compofed, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  on  a  ftrange  diverlity  of  curious 
and  abftrufe  fubjerts  ;  a  double  panegyric  of  Juftinian, 
and  the  life  of  the  philofopher  Theodotus;  the  nature  of 
happinefs,  and  the  duties  of  government;  Homer’s  cata¬ 
logue,  and  the  four-and -twenty  forts  of  metre  ;  the  altro- 
nomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  changes  of  the  months  5 
the  houfes  of  the  planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  fyltem  of  the 
world.  To  the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  ufe  of 
the  Latin  tongue;  the  Roman  civilians  were  depoiited  in 
the  library  and  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  molt  alfiduoully  cul¬ 
tivated  thofe  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and 
preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  praeferts,  he 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  honours  of  quaeftor,  of  conful,  and 
of  mailer  of  the  offices  ;  the  council  of  Juftinian  liltened 
to  his  eloquence  and  wifdom,  and  envy  was  mitigated  by 
the  gentlenefs  and  affability  of  his  manners.  But  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  ftained  the  virtues 
or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  perfe¬ 
cting  court,  the  principal  minifter  was  accufed  of  a  fe- 
cret  averfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
entertain  the  fentiments  of  an  atheift  and  a  pagan,  which 
have  been  imputed,  inconfiftently  enough,  to  the  kill  phi- 
lofophers  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was  more  clearly  proved 
and  more  fenfibly  felt.  If  he  were  fwayed  by  gifts  in  the 
adminilfration  of  juftice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again 
occur;  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  hisbafe- 
nefs,  if  he  degraded  the  fanftity  of  his  profeffion  ;  and  if 
laws  were  every  day  enarted,  modified,  or  repealed,  for 
the  bafe  conlideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In  the 
fedition  of  Conftantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the 
clamours,  perhaps  to  the  juft  indignation,  of  the  people; 
but  the  queeftor  was  fpeedily  reftored,  and,  till  the  hour  of 
his  death,  he  polfelfed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  emperor.  His  paffive  and  dutiful 
fubmiffion  has  been  honoured  with  the  praife  of  Juftinian 
himfelf,  whofe  vanity  was  incapable  of  difeerning  how  of¬ 
ten  that  fubmiffion  degenerated  into  the  groffelt  adula¬ 
tion.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  rnaf- 
ter;  the  earth  was  unworthy  .of  fuch  a  prince  ;  and  he  af- 
ferted  a  pious  fear,  that  Juftinian,  like  Elijah  or  Romulus, 
would  be  fnatched  into  the  air,  and  tranllated  alive  to  the 
manftons  of  cceleftial  glory  ! 

Xnftead  of  a  ftatue  caft  in  a  fimple  mould  by  the  hand 
of  an  artift,  the  works  of  Juftinian  reprefent  a  telfelated 
pavement  of  antique  and  coftly,  but  too  often  of  incohe¬ 
rent,  fragments.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  dirert- 
ed  the  faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned  alfociates,  to 
revile  the  ordinances  of  his  predeceffors,  as  they  were  con¬ 
tained,  fince  the  time  of  Adrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Her- 
mogenian,  and  Theodofian,  codes  ;  to  purge  the  errors 
and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obfolete  or 
fuperfluous,  and  to  lelert  the  wife  and  falutary  laws  belt 
adapted  to  the  prartice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  ufe  of  his 
fubjerts.  The  work  was  accomplifhed  in  fourteen  months ; . 
and  the  twelve  books,  or  tables,  which  the  new  decemvirs 
produced,  might  be  defigned  to  imitate  the  labours  of  their 
Roman  predeceffors.  The  new  Code  of  Juftinian  was, 
honoured  with  his.  name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  fig- 
natures  authentic  tranferipts  were  multiplied  by  the. pens 
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of  notaries  and  Scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  the. European,  the  Afiatic,  and  afterwards  the 
African,  provinces;  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  folernn  fettivals  at  the  doors  of  churches. 

A  more  arduous  operation  was  (till  behind;  to  extract 
the  fpirit  of  jurifprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjec¬ 
tures,  the  quetlions  and  difputes,  of  the  Roman  civilians. 
Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor  to  exercife  an  abfolute  jurifdic- 
lion  over  the  works  of  their  predeceffors.  If  they  had 
obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Juftinian  would  have 
been  Satisfied  with  their  diligence  ;  and  the  rapid  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  in  three  years,  will 
deferve  praife  or  ceniurfc,  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
execution.  From  the  library  of  Tribonian,  they  chole 
forty,  the  moft  eminent  civilians  of  former  times  ;  two 
thoufand  treatifes  were  comprifed  in  an  abridgment  of 
fifty  books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded,  that  three 
millions  of  lines,  or  -fentenees,  were  reduced  in  this  ab- 
ltracl,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
thoufand.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a 
month  after  that  of  the  Institutes  ;  and  it  Seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  elements  fhould  precede  the  dig-eft  of  the 
Roman  law.  As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their 
labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legiflative  power,  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  thefe  private  citizens  ;  their  commentaries  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  Perpetual  Edict,  the  laws  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  fucceeded  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  text;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  an  ufe- 
lefs,  though  venerable,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  Code ,  the 
PandcBs,  and  the  InJUtutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legiti¬ 
mate  fyftem  of  civil  jurifprudence;  they  alone  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the 
academies  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  and  Berytus.  Jufti¬ 
nian  addreffed  to  the  fenate  and  provinces,  his  eternal  ora¬ 
cles  ;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mafic  of  piety,  aferibed  the 
consummation  of  this  great  defign  to  the  fupport  and  in- 
l'pi ration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  ori¬ 
ginal  compofition,  we  can  only  require  at  his  hands,  me¬ 
thod,  choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indifpen- 
fable, -virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  affigu  any  reafonable  pre¬ 
ference  ;  but,  as  the  order  of  Juftinian  is  different  in  his 
three  works,  it  is  poffible  that  all  may  be  wrong  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  two  cannot  be  right.  In  the  Selection  of 
ancient  laws,  he  feems  to  have  viewed  his  predeceffors 
without  jealoufy,  and  with  equal  regard;  the  feries  could 
not  afcend  above  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  the  narrow 
diftinCtion  of  Paganifm  and  Chriftianity,  introduced  by 
the  fuperftition  of  Theodofius,  had  been  abolifhed  by  the 
confent  of  mankind.  But  the  jurifprudence  of  the  Pan- 
deCts  is  circumfcribed  within  a  period  of  an  hundred  years, 
from  the  Perpetual  EdiCt  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus  ;  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  firft  Caefars  are 
feldom  permitted  to  fpeak,  and  only  three  names  can  be 
attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of 
Juftinian  (it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  en¬ 
countering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Ro¬ 
man  fages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  ge¬ 
nuine  and  native  wifdom  of  Cato,  the  Scasvolas,  and  Sul- 
picius;  while  he  invoked  fpirits  more  congenial  to  his 
own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to 
the  imperial  court  to  ftudy  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
jurifprudence  as  a  lucrative  profeffion.  But  the  minifters 
of  Juftinian  were  inftructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curio- 
fity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his 
Subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  SeleCt  the  ufeful  and  prac¬ 
tical  parts  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  old 
republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent,  were  no  longer 
Suited  to  the  new  fyftem  of  manners,  religion,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero 
were  ftill  alive,  our  candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  purity  of  language,  their  intrinfic  merit  was  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  fchool  of  Papinian  and  Uipian. 


It  is  the  firft  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future 
reformation.  To  maintain  the  texts  of  the  Pandects,  the 
Inftitutes,  and  the  Code,  the  ufeof  ciphers  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions  was  rigoroufiy  proferibed ;  and,  as  Juftinian  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Twelve  Tables  had  been  buried  under 
the  weight  of  commentators,  he  denounced  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  forgery  again!!  the  ralh  civilians  who  (liould  pre- 
fume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their  fovereign. 
The  Scholars  of  Accurfius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  fliould 
bluffi  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unlefs  they  dare  to  dif- 
pute  his  right,  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  fucceffors, 
and  the  native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor 
was  unable  to  fix  his  own  inconftancy;  and,  while  he 
boafted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of  Diomede,  of  tranf- 
muting  brafs  into  gold,  he  difeovered  the  neceffity  of  pu¬ 
rifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  baler  alloy.  Six 
years  had  not  elapfed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code, 
before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and 
more  accurate  edition  of  the  fame  work;  which  he  en¬ 
riched  with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  deci¬ 
fions  of  the  darkeft  and  moft  intricate  points  of  jurifpru¬ 
dence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day, 
of  his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  fome  legal  innovation. 
Many  of  his  ads  were  refeinded  by  hitnfelf;  many  were 
rejected  by  his  fucceffors,  many  have  been  obliterated  by 
time;  but  the  number  of  fixteen  Edicts,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-eight  Novels,  has  been  admitted  into  the 
authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurifprudence. 

The  penal  ftatutes  form  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  the 
fixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  PandeCts;  and,  in  all 
judicial  proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  deter¬ 
mined  with  lefs  caution  and  delay  than  the  moft  ordinary 
quellion  of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  fingular  dis¬ 
tinction,  though  fomething  may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent 
neceffity  of  defending  the  peace  of  fociety,  is  derived  from 
the  nature  of  criminal  and  civil  jurifprudence.  Our  duties 
to  the  (late  are  limple  and  uniform  ;  the  law  by  which  he 
is  condemned,  is  inferibed  not  only  on  brafs  or  marble, 
but  on  the  confcience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is 
commonly  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  faCt.  But 
our  relations  to  each  other  are  various  and  infinite;  our 
obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modified,  by  inju¬ 
ries,  benefits,  and  promifes  ;  and  the  interpretation  of  vo¬ 
luntary  contracts  and  teftaments,  which  are  often  dic¬ 
tated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious 
exercife  to  the  fagacity  of  the  judge.  The  bufinefs  of 
life  is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  domi¬ 
nion,  and  the  refidence  of  the  parties  in  the  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and 
inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  fupreme  magis¬ 
trate.  Juftinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Conftantinople 
and  the  Eaft,  was  the  legal  fuccefi'or  of  the  Latin  fhep- 
herd  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Ty- 
ber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had 
reluctantly  foilow'ed  the  changes  of  government  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  the  laudable  defire  of  conciliating  ancient 
names  with  recent  inftitutions,  deftroyed  the  harmony, 
and  (welled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obfeure  and  irregular 
fyftem.  The  laws  which  excufe  on  any  occafions  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  their iubjefts,  confefs  their  own  imperfections; 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged  by  Juftinian, 
ftill  continued  a  myfterious  Science  and  a  profitable  trade, 
and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  ftudy  was  involved  in 
tenfold  darknefs  by  the  private  induftry  of  the  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  expenfe  of -the  purfuit  Sometimes  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  faireft  rights  were  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the  claimants.  Such 
coftly  juftice  might  tend  to  abate  the  Spirit  of  litigation, 
but  the  unequal  preffure  ferve's  only  to  increafe  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  mifery  of  the 
poor.  By  thefe  dilatory  and  expenfive  proceedings,  the 
wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  he 
could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption  of  his  judge. 
The  experience  of  an  abufe,  from  which  our  own  age  and 
country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  Sometimes  provoke 
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a  generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hafty  wifli  of  ex¬ 
changing  our  elaborate  jurifprudence  for  the  Ample  and 
fummary  decrees  of  a  Turkifh  cadi.  Our  calmer  reflec¬ 
tion  will  fuggefl,  that  fuch  forms  and  delays  are  neceflary 
to  guard  the  perfon  and  property  of  the  citizen  ;  that  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge  is  the  firfl  engine  of  tyranny,  and 
that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  fliould  forefee  and  deter¬ 
mine  every  queftion  that  may  probably  arife  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  power  and  the  tranfa&ions  of  induftry.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  provifions  of  the  Juftinian  code  have  been 
adopted,  generally  or  partially,  by  every  European  nation. 
The  work  was  completed  in  about  four  years  j  the  Infti- 
tutes  are  divided  into  four  parts,  fomething  fimilar  to  the 
arrangement  of  Blackftone’s  Commentaries  ;  and  the  whole 
may  about  equal  in  quantity  the  four  volumes  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work. 

Such  is  the  fum  of  the  civil  laws  contained  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  codes,  or  fragments  of  codes,  of  the  more  ancient  or 
extended  nations  of  the  world,  which  have  reached  our 
time.  In  tracing  thofe  laws,  we  are  neceflarily  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  hiltory  of  the  countries  to  which  they  relate  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  contemplating  the  different  fates  of 
empires,  and  of  their  ordinances;  the  fuperiority  of  cuf- 
tom  over  power,  and  of  reafon  or  of  religious  tenet  over 
political  rule.  Of  the  empire  and  its  nations  originally 
fubjefted  to  the  word  of  Brahma,  no  record  is  remaining. 
Perfia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  have  l'ucceflively  fallen.  The 
laft  claims  and  infignia  of  feudal  Rome  have  been  abdi¬ 
cated,  and  its  vaflals  acquitted  of  their  homage  and  fer- 
vices,  in  our  times ;  the  different  fettlers  from  the  north 
are  melted  down  in  the  new  empire  of  France  ;  China  is 
tottering  in  all  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  wear  of  inter¬ 
nal  difeafe  ;  and  the  waning  crefcent  of  Mahometan  power 
is  finking  into  night.  Yet  fome  of  the  laws  or  inftitu- 
tions  of  Solon,  of  the  decemvirs,  Brahma,  and  even  of 
Zoroafter,  have  fubfifted,  after  the  power  that  enaffed  or 
reared  them  has  given  way.  The  Jewifli  code  has  proved 
the  molt  perfect,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  wifdom 
of  its  author.  Formed  for  a  people  about  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  a  country,  it  has  the  Angularity  of  not  being 
founded  upon  any  precife  cuftoms  exifiing  among  thole 
for  whom  it  was  framed,  but  of  having  formed  their  man¬ 
ners  by  its  ordinances.  Needing  no  alteration  from  times 
or  circumftances,  it  was  equally  adapted  to  the  poverty  of 
a  new  fettlement,  and  to  the  glory  and  magnificence  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Unerring  in  its  principles,  its  wife 
and  equitable  provifions,  and  the  Decalogue  dictated  by 
the  eternal  truth,  have  formed  the  balls  of  every  Chriftian 
code.  Its  ceremonial  too,  in  part,  and  in  fome  cafes  alfo 
its  civil  ordinances,  yet  form  the  law  of  a  venerable  rem¬ 
nant  which  the  Omnipotent,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of 
Pagan,  Mahometan,  and  an-Chriltian,  perfecution,  has 
prelerved  for  the  manifeftation  of  his  decrees.  In  the 
Twelve  Tables,  as  well  as  in  the  early  hiltory  of  republi¬ 
can  Rome,  may  be  traced  the  few  but  fteady  rules  of  a 
virtuous  people  ;  and  the  fragments  that  have  been  col¬ 
lected  are  evidence  of  a  folid  and  reflecting  legiflation. 
Reafoning  front  the  few  we  pofiefs,  judging  alfo  from  the 
exclamation  of  Tully,  how  great  is  our  regret  at  the  lofs 
of  the  remainder.  The  regal  and  decemviral  enactments, 
as  we  have  juft  feen,  formed  the  bafis  of  the  labours  of 
Juftinian,  but  he  did  not  always  confine  himfelf  to  their 
principles;  and,  under  a  loaded  fyftem,  we  would  hold 
up  to  all  the  world  the  example  of  Juftinian,  who  effected 
by  his  wifdom,  without  danger  to  the  ftate,  a  revifal  and 
correction  of  its  laws;  but  upon  our  own  country  we 
would  more  particularly  prefs  it.  We  are  not  deficient  in 
high  profeflional  characters  animated  with  the'fpirit  and 
induftry  of  Ulpian,  of  Cains,  and  of  Tribonian,  polfef- 
fed  of  all  the  acquirements  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  improved  ftate  of  fcience  and  literature  ;  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  period  of  more  temper 
and  difcernment,  when  our  own  jurifprudence  way  derive 
its  wanted  amendment  from  their  fplendid  and  united 
^bdlties. 
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III.  Of  the  LAW  of  ENGLAND. 

The  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  civil 
conduCt  prefcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom, 
may  with  fuflicient  propriety  be  divided  into  two  kinds  : 
lex  non  feripta.,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  and  lex 
Jcripta,  the  written  or  ftatute  lawn 

The  lex  non  feripta ,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not  only 
general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo  called  ; 
but  alfo  the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  likevvife  thofe  particular  laws  that  are  by 
cuftom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurildiCtions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  Jcripta;,  we 
would  not  be  underltood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at  pre- 
fent  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former  ages 
to  the  prefent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters  which 
formerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world,  all  laws 
were  entirely  traditional ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  the 
nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but  little  idea  of 
writing.  Thus  the  Britilli  as  well  as  the  Gallic  druids 
committed  all  their  laws,  as  well  as  all  their  learning,  to 
memory;  and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons  here,  as 
well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that  leges fela  me- 
moria  et  vfu  relinebant.  But,  with  us  at  prefent,  the  mo¬ 
numents  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoms  are  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  in  books  of 
reports  and  judicial  decifions,  and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned 
fages  of  the  profeffion,  preferved  and  handed  down  to  us 
from  times  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  We  therefore  ftyle 
thefe  parts  of  our  law  leges  non  Jcriptce,  becaufe  their  origi¬ 
nal  inftitution  and  authority  are  not  let  down  in  writing, 
as  afts  of  parliament  are;  but  they  receive  their  binding 
power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  immemorial 
ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  in  like  manner  as  Aulus  Gellius  defines  the 
jus  non  feriptum  to  be  that  which  is  tacito  et  illiterato  homi- 
num  conjenfu  et  moribus  exprejfum. 

Our  ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortefcue,  infift 
with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms  are  as  old 
as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down,  through 
the  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  inhabitants,  to 
the  prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadulterated.  This 
may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  in  general,  as  Mr.  Sel- 
den  in  his  notes  obferves,  this  affertion  muff:  be  under- 
ftood  with  many  grains  of  allowance;  and  ought  only  to 
fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  never  was  any 
formal  exchange  of  one  fyftem  of  laws  for  another;  though 
doubtlefs,  by  the  intermixture  of  adventitious  nations, 
the  Romans,  the  Pidts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Normans,  they  muft  have  infenfibly  introduced  and  in¬ 
corporated  many  of  their  own  cultoms  with  thofe  that 
were  before  eftablilhed  ;  thereby,  in  all  probability,  im¬ 
proving  the  texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries. 

Mr.  Spence,  on  the  other  hand,  (Efl'ay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Englilh  Laws,)  would  derive  almolt  the  whole  of  our 
conftitution  from  the  Romans  ;  he  is  at  leaft  of  opinion, 
“  that  much  more  of  what  is  called  Englifti  is  truly  Ro¬ 
man  than  is  generally  admitted,  and  that  any  thing  which 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  profelfors  of  the  Englilh  law 
to  the  Juftinian  colleftions  muft  be  ufeful.”  Prcf.  iii. 
Mr.  Spence  proceeds  to  make  out  his  cafe  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

“  Of  the  ftate  of  Britain  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Casfar 
we  have  little  information,  but  that  little  is  all  perhaps 
that  it  were  ufeful  to  know.  There  were  two  fpecies  of 
authority  recognized  among  the  Britons,  the  military 
and  the  facerdotal.  Military  authority  had  formerly  been 
enjoyed  by  kings  ;  but,  the  form  of  government  having 
been  changed,  the  general  was  cholen,  in  cafe  of  necefli- 
ty,  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  prielts,  or  druids, 
were  in  a  manner  fecluded  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  they  having  the  foie  power  of  eledfing  the  members 
of  their  body.  In  their  brealts  alone  were  depofited  the 
few  maxims  to  which  experience  had  given  the  force  of 
5  A  laws. 
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laws,  of  which  alfo  they  were  the  foie  difpenfers.  The 
people  were  totally  employed  in  agricultural  purfuits  or  war. 

“  Crefar  arrived  about  one  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era;  he  conquered  the  rude  and  unprotected 
courage  of  the  natives,  but  left  the  itland  with  the  cha- 
raXer  of  having  difcovered  rather  than  conquered  it. 
Britain  was  negleXed  by  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  Cali¬ 
gula  proceeded  no  further  than  to  threats.  Under  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Nero,  about  fixty  years  after  Chrift,  arofe  Ca- 
raXacus  and  Boadicea,  the  avengers  and  protestors,  for  a 
while,  of  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  but,  when  they 
were  extinguifhed,  the  doom  of  Britain  was  fixed,  and, 
after  a  fucceffion  of  ineffeXual  but  defperate  druggies, 
the  emperors  fucceeded,  by  the  fame  means  as  had  proved 
fuccefsful  in  regard  to  the  countries  already  under  their 
yoke,  in  reducing  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  the 
whole  of  the  ifland  fouth  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

“Let  us  obferve  how  far  the  meafures  purfued  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  reducing  and  preferving  in  fubjeXion 
the  provinces  of  their  empire,  afi'eXed  the  laws  and  con¬ 
futation  of  the  country  fubdued.  It  was  a  cuftom  among 
the  Romans,  from  the  commencement  of  their  conquefts, 
as  foon  as  a  nation  was  fubdued,  to  allot  a  part  of  their 
territory  to  a  number  of  Roman  citizens.  Thefe  built  a 
town,  if  one  were  not  already  conftruXed,  to  ferve  for 
their  habitation,  and  as  a  refuge  in  cafe  of  attack.  Thefe 
towns,  or  colonies,  were  placed  at  convenient  diftances 
about  the  frontier;  and  became,  as  they  were  intended  to 
be,  defences  againft  the  incurfions  of  enemies  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  mother-country.  At  firft,  when  every  man 
was  a  foldier,  the  colonies  were  fupplied  from  the  bulk  of 
the  Roman  people  indifcriminately.  Shortly  after  the  de- 
ftruXion  of  Carthage,  when,  from  the  extent  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  dominions,  handing  armies  became  neceffary,  vete¬ 
rans  were  placed  in  the  colonies,  and  it  became  neceffary 
for  the  Romans  to  adopt  other  meafures  for  preferving 
their  conquefts,  one  of  thefe  was  by  quartering  their  le¬ 
gionaries  or  regular  troops  on  the  inhabitants.  A  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  code  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  which  has  for 
title  “  The  Rights  of  Hofpitality,”  direXs,  that,  wherefo- 
ever  a  Roman  army  might  be  ftationed,  one-third  of  the 
accommodations  of  every  houfeholder  fhould  be  allotted 
to  the  foldier  quartered  upon  him;  a  general  was  entitled 
to  enjoy  two-thirds.  A  new  fyftem  of  colonization  alfo 
was  adopted  ;  whole  legions,  with  their  tribunes,  centu¬ 
rions,  and  fubordinate  officers,  were  placed  in  colonies, 
and  tilled  the  land  committed  to  them  for  their  fupport : 
the  emperors  fometimes  added  flaves  and  implements  of 
hufbandry.  The  condition  of  thefe  grants  was  to  pre- 
ferve  the  colony  from  being  invaded  by  any  enemy  to  the 
empire.  A  colony  thus  organized,  by  a  fimilarity  of  ha¬ 
bits,  and  by  their  mutual  harmony,  formed,  as  it  is  re¬ 
marked  by  Tacitus,  a  fpecies  of  republic  ;  and  from  them 
the  principal  cities  in  modern  Europe  have  to  date  their 
origin.  No  fooner  was  a  traX  of  land  conquered,  and 
ftrong  holds  eftabliffied,  than  the  general  contrived  all 
poffible  means  to  difieminate  the  Roman  language  and 
jaws  among  the  inhabitants.  Tacitus  and  Csefar  mention 
that  Gaul  was  not  fubdued  until  Roman  manners,  arts, 
and  connexions,  had  been  introduced  among  the  natives. 
In  Germany,  Germanicus,  under  Auguftus  and  Tiberi¬ 
us;  in  Britain,  Suetonius  Paullinus,  under  Claudius  and 
Nero;  and  Agricola,  under  Vefpalian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tian,  fucceeded  in  completely  fubduing  their  refpeXive 
provinces,  by  accompliffiing  what  remained  to  be  perfect¬ 
ed,  namely,  the  eftabli thing  among  the  natives  Roman 
arts,  cuftoms,  and  laws.  The  Britons,  (fays  Tacitus,) 
warlike  from  their  fierce  and  uncivilized  mode  of  life, 
were  tamed  by  the  introduction  of  luxury  and  eafe.  Agri¬ 
cola  was  feen  exhorting  them  to  employ  themfelves  in 
the  conftruXion  of  halls  and  temples,  and  exciting  emu¬ 
lation  in  the  work  by  praife  or  cenfure.  He  took  care 
that  the  children  of  their  princes  lhould  be  inftruXed  in 
Roman  arts  and  lciences,  and  urged  them  to  the  talk  by 
commending  the  genius  of  the  Britons  as  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  Gauls,  their  rivals;  and  fo  completely  did  he  luc- 


ceed,  that  at  length  the  nation,  who  had  detefted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Romans,  was  found  vying  with  their  con. 
querors  for  the  palm  of  eloquence. 

“  At  the  conquc-ft  of  Britain,  the  druids  were  almoft 
wholly  exterminated  ;  and  the  Roman  general  or  prefeX 
here,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  became  the 
foie  diftributor  of  juftice.  The  itriX  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  the  provinces  was  rigidly  enforced  by  the  em¬ 
perors  ;  few  but  thofe  who  had  filled  with  honour  a  judi¬ 
cial  capacity  in  Rome  were  appointed  to  a  command,  and 
the  juft  complaints  of  the  provincials  were  feldom  difre- 
garded ;  more  frequently  they  were  avenged  by  the  em¬ 
perors  in  the  nioft  ferocious  manner. 

“  Britain  continued,  from  the  departure  of  Agricola  to 
the  year  448,  when  the  Romans  took  their  final  leave, 
tranquil,  and  accommodated  to  the  Roman  yoke.  They 
were  defended  by  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  quartered 
on  them  as  guefts,  in  the  manner  before  defcribed  ;  their 
own  youth  were  ferving  in  the  armies  of  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and,  more  particularly  to  turn  the  attention  of 
thofe  at  home  from  military  employments  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fecurity,  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Severus  built 
for  them  the  two  walls  or  defences  acrofs  the  ifland,  the 
remains  of  which  are  now  to  be  feen.  From  the  conqueft: 
completed  by  Agricola,  until  the  departure  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Roman  lawyers,  as  prefects  and  aiTefl’ors,  or  infe¬ 
rior  judges,  adminiftered  juftice  in  the  principal  colonies 
and  towns.  Among  the  reft,  it  is  recorded  that  Papinian, 
who  was  ftyled  the  Prince  of  Roman  Lawyers,  held  his 
forum,  as  pretorian  prefeX  under  the  emperor  Severus,. 
at  York  ;  to  him  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  our 
diftinguiffied  Selden,  Ulpian  and  Paullus,  names  as  fa¬ 
mous  with  the  Romans  as  Coke  or  Hale  with  us.  The 
laws  of  Rome  then  were  uninterruptedly  adminijlered  in  Bri¬ 
tain  fora  period  of  three  hundred  years;  and,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  few  traces  of  judicial  polity  which  ex- 
ifted  among  the  Britons  in  their  original  rude  and  unfet¬ 
tled  ftate,  the  character  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  they  were  here  adminiftered,  we  can  hardly 
hefitate  in  pronouncing,  that  the  Roman  laws  muft  have 
been,  at  the  period  of  Saxon  conqueft,  the  common  or 
general  law  of  the  ifland. 

“  The  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  troops  from  among  them,  furnifhes  an 
inftruXive  leffon  as  to  the  miferable  ltate  of  national  de¬ 
gradation,  which  follows  on  the  extinXion  of  thofe  tur¬ 
bulent  but  manly  virtues,  which  are  called  forth  by  times 
of  danger  and  war.  The  PiXs  and  Scots,  without  difci- 
pline,  and  fcarcely  armed  but  with  their  ferocity,  rnaffa- 
cred,  at  their  will,  the  poliffied  and  effeminate  inhabit¬ 
ants,  whom  I  no  longer  call  Britons,  becaufe  of  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  Romans  which  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years’  fubjeXion  muft  have  introduced  among  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  when  no  man,  who  was  at  all  diltin- 
guifhed  by  his  property,  his  virtues,  or  his  vices,  was  fafe 
in  the  Roman  capital.  Content  to  be  flaves,  but  terrified 
at  the  continual  profpeX  of  torture  and  death,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  about  the  year  660,  following  the  example  of 
fome  of  their  continental  neighbours,  called  to  their  affift- 
ance  the  Saxons,  and  other  northern  hordes,  dwelling  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Baltic.  Thefe  delivered  Britain  from 
its  ravagers,  and  ultimately  feized  on  the  fovereignty  as 
the  reward  of  their  fervices;  giving  to  the  nation  the 
name  of  England.  Not  that  the  Saxons  at  firft  difpoffeffed 
the  natives  of  all  their  land  or  property.  Their  original 
claim  was  the  fame  that  was  made  by  the  Goths  and  Bur¬ 
gundians,  their  former  neighbours,  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  they  had  executed  the  office  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  had  ufed  to  perform ;  they  claimed  therefore 
a  fimilar  recompence,  namely,  to  be  received  as  guefts  in 
the  houfes  of  the  landed  proprietors  ;  however,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  content  with  one-third  only  of  the 
accommodations;  the  Burgundians,  Oftrogoths,  and  Vifi- 
goths,  univerfally  claimed  two-tkirds.  In  the  abfence  of 
teftimony  as  to  the  precife  amount,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  took  nearly  the  lame.  When 
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t?ie  country  was  cleared  of  its  ravagers,  the  foldiers  began 
to  look  for  a  permanent  fettlement,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
like  the  Goth  and  the  Burgundian,  claimed  and  received, 
in  full  ownerlhip,  the  (hare  of  the  houfe,  land,  and  Haves, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  gued;  and  this  he  took  as  his 
right,  free  from  all  conditions,  excepting  thofe  to  which 
every  fubjeft  mull  be  liable,  unlels  the  tacit  compact,  that 
he  was  to  defend  the  Romano-Britons  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Pifts  and  Scots,  may  be  called  a  condition.  This 
was  a  mode  in  which  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  continental  fettlers,  founded  their 
Several  kingdoms,  as  may  be  feen  from  their  codes,  and 
which,  we  may  remark,  contain  fcarcely  any  thing  in  the 
fliape  of  legiflation  that  is  not  clearly  Roman.  The  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  laws  are  not  quite  fo  explicit,  and  the  druggie 
which  enfued  in  confequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
Saxons  may  be  the  caufe  of  this;  but,  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  limilarity  in  the  tenor  of  the  continental  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  it  is  clear  that  the  fame  fyftem 
in  their  fettlements  was  purfued  by  all  the  conquerors  of 
Europe. 

“  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  maintained  by  fome  of 
the  moll  diftinguiffied  of  our  writers,  particularly  by  the 
eloquent  and  learned  fir  William  Blackftone,  that  the 
conquerors  of  Europe  i'eized  on  the  conquered  lands,  and 
parcelled  them  out  among  the  officers  and  foldiers,  in  the 
various  ftages  of  fubordination,  annexing  to  the  grant  a 
condition  of  military  fervice  ;  and  this  fuppofed  divifion 
of  lands  has  been  made  ufe  of  moll  ably,  and,  ivere  it 
true,  mod  fuccefsfully,  to  account  for  and  explain  the 
laws  which,  under  the  denomination  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
were  eftablilhed  in  Europe  four  hundred  years  after  the 
general  conquell  by  the  northern  hordes.  The  codes  of 
all  the  conquerors  prove  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  ;  and 
the  lefs  ingenious  but  mod  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  feudal  fydem  is  to  be  drawn,  I  apprehend,  from  the 
date  of  manners  and  fentiments  introduced  among  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  general  diffufion  of  the 
Roman  fyftem  of  patronage. 

“In  the  general  fettlement  I  have  jud  mentioned,  the 
victorious  leader  became  a  praefes,  or  proconful,  in  autho¬ 
rity;  with  this  difference,  that  he  acknowledged  no  fupe- 
rior.  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  even 
accepted  from  Judinian  the  proconfular  robe.  Content, 
perhaps,  at.firft,  with  forming  a  court  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
Roman  proconful,  the  general,  after  he  had  affumed  the 
title  of  king,  furrounded  himfelf  alfo  with  the  officers  of 
royalty  ;  and  his  more  intimate  adherents  were  rewarded 
with  a  part  of  his  domain,  and  were  dignified  with  the 
fame,  or  offices  fimilar  to  thofe,  which  were  exercifed 
about  the  perfon  of  the  emperor.  From  this  fource  prin¬ 
cipally  lias  flowed  the  prefent  conflitution  of  Britain.” 
EJay,  6-17. 

Notwithdanding  this  fuppofed  uniformity  of  law',  the 
local  cudoms  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
were  grown  fo  various  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  that 
be  found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome-book,  or  liber 
jndicialis,  for  the  general  ui'e  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fp  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  lod.  It  con¬ 
tained,  we  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal  maxims  of 
the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  mifdemeanors,  and  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus  much  may  at  lead 
be  collected  from  that  injunction  to  obferve  it,  which  we 
find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  the  fon  of 
Alfred  :  Omnibus  qui  reipublica  prafunt  etiam  atque  etiam 
mando,  ut  omnibus  aquos  fe  prabcant  judices  perinde  ac  in  ju- 
diciali  libro  fcriptum  kabetur  :  nec  quiquam  formident  quin  jus 
commune  audathr  libereque  dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  edablifliment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new  cuf- 
toins,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  provinces 
to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  lead  to  be  mixed  and  debafed 
with  other  laws  of  a  coarfer  alloy.  So  that,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century  there  were  three  principal 
fy Items  of  laws  prevailing  in  different  didrifts,  i.  The 
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Mercen  Lage,  or  Mercian  Laws,  which  were  obferved  in 
many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  thofe  bordering  on  the 
principality  of  Wales,  the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons; 
and  therefore  very  probably  intermixed  with  the  Britiffi 
or  Druidical  cudoms.  2.  The  Wejl-Saxon  Lage,  or  Laws 
of  the  Wed-Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties1  to 
the  fouth  and  wed  of  theifland,  from  Kent  to  Devon- 
fliire.  Thefe  were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws 
of  Alfred  above-mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of 
the  far  mod  confiderable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  including  Berklhire,  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  re- 
fidence.  3.  The  Dane  Lage,  or  Daniffi  Law,  the  very  name 
of  which  fpeaks  its  original  and  compofition.  This  was 
principally  maintained  in  the  red  of  the  midland  counties, 
and  alfo  on  the  eadern  coad,  the  part  mod  expofed  to  the 
vifits  of  that  piratical  people.  As  for  the  very  northern 
provinces,  they  were  at  that  time  under  a  didinft  go¬ 
vernment. 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ranul- 
phus  Celtrenfis  inform  us,  king  Edward  the  Confeffor 
extrafted  one  uniform  law,  or  diged  of  laws,  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  though  Hoveden 
and  the  author  of  an  old  manufcript  chronicle  allure  us 
likewife,  that  this  work  was  projected  and  begun  by  his 
grandfather  king  Edgar.  And  indeed  a  general  diged  of 
the  fame  nature  lias  been  conllantly  found  expedient,  and 
therefore  put  in  practice,  by  other  great  nations,  which 
were  formed  from  an  affemblage  of  little  provinces,  go¬ 
verned  by  peculiar  cudoms.  As  in  Portugal,  under  king 
Edward,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century;  in 
Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who  about  the  year  1250  exe¬ 
cuted  the  plan  of  his  father  St.  Ferdinand,  and  collected 
all  the  provincial  cultoms  into  one  uniform  law,  in  the 
celebrated  code  entitled  Las  Partidas ;  and  in  Sweden, 
about  the  fame  era,  a  univerfal  body  of  common  law  was 
compiled  out  of  the  particular  cudoms  eltablillied  by  the 
laghman  of  every  province,  and  entitled  the  land's  Lagh, 
being  analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  feem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  or  freffi  promulgation,  of  Alfred’s  code,  or  dome- 
book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  fuggeded.  For  Al¬ 
fred  is  generally  dyled  by  the  fame  hiltorians  the  legum 
Anglicanarum  conditor,  as  Edward  the  Confeffor  is  the  re¬ 
ft  i  tut  or.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws  which  our  hidories 
fo  often  mention  under  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Edward' 
the  Confefjor ;  which  our  ancedors  ftruggled  fo  hard  to 
maintain,  under  the  fird  princes  of  the  Norman  line;  and 
which  fubfequent  princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep 
and  to  redore,  as  the  mod  popular  aft  they  could  do, 
when  preffed  by  foreign  emergencies  or  domedic  difcon- 
tents.  Thefe  are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  withdood 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  civil  law  ;  which  edablidiea 
in  the  12th  century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  mod 
of  the  dates  on  the  continent ;  dates  that  have  loft,  and 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties;  while 
the  free  conditution  of  England,  perhaps  upon  the  fame 
account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  debafed.  Thefe, 
in  fliort,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife  and  origin  to  that 
colleftion  of  maxims  and  cudoms  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  common  laws  a  name  either  given  to 
it  in  contradidinftion  to  other  laws,  as  the  datute-law, 
the  civil-law,  the  law-merchant,  and  the  like ;  or,  more 
probably,  as  a  law  common  to  all  the  realm,  the  jus  com¬ 
mune,  or  folcright,  mentioned  by  king  Edward  the  Elder, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  feveral  provincial  cudoms  and 
particular  laws  before-mentioned. 

But,  though  this  is  the  mod  likely  foundation  of  this 
colleftion  of  maxims  and  cudoms,  yet  the  maxims  and. 
cudoms  fo  collefted  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  .memory 
or  hidory  can  reach ;  nothing  being  more  difficult  than 
to  afcertain  the  precife  beginning  and  fird  fpring  of  an 
ancient  and  long-edablifted  cudom.  Whence  it  is,  that 
in  our  law  the  goodnefs  of  a  cudom  depends  upon  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind  ;  or,  in  the  folemnity  of 
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our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  And  what  lord  Hale  fays,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  55,  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  “  the  original  of  the  common  law  is  as  undifcovera- 
ble  as  the  head  of  the  Nile.”  This  it  is  that  gives  it 
weight  and  authority;  and  of  this  nature  are  the  maxims 
and  culioms  which  compofe  the  common  law,  or  lex  non 
Jcripta,  of  this  kingdom. 

This  (unwritten  or)  Common  Law  is  properly  diftin- 
guilhable  in  three  kinds  :  1.  General  cultoms ;  which  are 
the  univerfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the 
common  law  in  its  ftritler  and  more  ufual  fignification. 
2.  Particular  cultoms  ;  which  for  the  moll  part  affeft 
only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  diltrifts.  3.  Certain 
particular  laws  ;  which  by  cultom  are  adopted  and  ufed 
by  fome  particular  courts,  of  pretty  general  and  extenfive 
jurifdidtion. 

I.  As  to  general  cufloms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 
called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings  and  deter¬ 
minations  in  the  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  jultice  are  guid¬ 
ed  and  directed.  This,  for  the  moll:  part,  fettles  the  courfe 
in  which  lands  defcend  by  inheritance;  the  manner  and 
form  of  acquiring  and  transferring  property;  the  folem- 
nities  and  obligation  of  contracts;  the  rules  of  expound¬ 
ing  wills,  deeds,  and  afls  of  parliament;  the  refpe£tive  re¬ 
medies  of  civil  injuries  ;  the  leveral  fpecies  of  temporal 
offences,  with  the  manner  and  degree  of  punilhment,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  minuter  particulars,  which  diffufe 
theml'elves  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  diftribution  of 
common  jultice  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that  there 
lhall  be  four  fuperior  courts  of  record,  the  Chancery,  the 
King’s  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer; 
that  the  eldell  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his  anceltor  ;  that  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by  writing ;  that  a 
deed  is  of  no  validity  unlefs  lealed  and  delivered  ;  that 
wills  (hall  be  conlh  ued  more  favourably,  and  deeds  mqre 
ftriclly;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt ;  that  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  of¬ 
fence,  and  punilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment :  all  thefe 
are  doctrines  that  are  not  let  dowm  in  any  written  ffatute 
or  ordinance  ;  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  ufage, 
that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  principal 
grounds  or  foundations  :  1.  Eltablilhed  cuftoms  ;  fuch  as 
that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft  brother 
fliall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  excluiion  of  the  youngeft; 
and,  a.  Effablilhed  rules  and  maxims  ;  as,  “  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  man  lhall  be  bound  to  accufe 
himfelf,”  and  the  like.  But  thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  For  the  authority  of  thefe  maxims  refts  en¬ 
tirely  upon  general  reception  and  ufage  5  and  the  only 
method  of  proving  that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the 
common  law,  is  by  fhowing  that  it  hath  been  always  the 
cuffom  to  obferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,,  and  very  material,  queffion 
arifes :  How  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  jultice. 
They  are  the  depositaries  of  the  law's ;  the  living  oracles 
who  muff  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound 
by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from  experience 
and  Itudy  ;  from  the  viginti  annorum  lucubratiunes,  which 
Fortefcue  mentions;  and  from  being  long  perfonally  ac- 
cuffomed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of  their  predeceffors. 
And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions  are  the  principal  and 
moll  authoritative  evidence,  that  can  be  given,  of  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  fuch  a  cuffom  as  (hall  form  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  The  judgment  itfelf,  and  all  the  proceedings 
previous  thereto,  are  carefully  regiltered,  and  preferved, 
under  the  name  of  records ,  in  public  repolitories  fet  apart 
for  that  particular  purpofe;  and  to  them  frequent  recourfe 
is  had,  when  any  critical  queffion  arifes,  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  which  former  precedents  may  give  light  or  af- 
lillance.  And  therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueff,  we 
.find  the  pratentorum  memoria  evenlorum  reckoned  up  as  one 
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cf  the  chief  qualifications  of  thofe  who  were  held  to  be 
legibuS'  patriot  optime  injlituti.  For  it  is  an  effablilhed  rule, 
to  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fame  points 
come  again  in  litigation,  as  well  to  keep  the  fcale  of  juf- 
tice  even  and  Heady,  and  not  liable  to  waver  with  every 
new  judge’s  opinion  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the  law  in  that  cale 
being  folemnly  declared  and  determined,  what  before  was 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent,  is  now  become  a  per¬ 
manent  rule,  which  is  not  in  the  breaff  of  any  fubfequent 
judge  to  alter  or  vary  from  according  to  his  private  fen- 
timents  :  he  being  fworn  to  determine,  not  according  to 
his  own  private  judgment,  but  according  to  the  known 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land  ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce 
a  new  law,  but  to  maintain  and  expound  the  old  one. 
Yet  this  rule  admits  of  exception,  where  the  former  de¬ 
termination  is  moll  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  ;  much 
more  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But  even  in 
fuch  cafes  the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make 
a  .nevr  law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  mifrepre- 
fentation.  For,  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  decifion  is 
manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjuft,  it  is  declared,  not  that  fuch  a 
fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law  ;  that  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  effablilhed  cuffom  of  the  realm,  as  has 
been  erroneoully  determined.  And  hence  it  is  that  our 
lawyers  are  with  jultice  fo  copious  in  their  encomiums  on 
the  reafon  of  the  common  law  ;  that  they  tell  us,  that  the 
law  is  the  pcrfedlion  of  reafon,  that  it  always  intends  to  con¬ 
form  thereto,  and  that  what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.  Not 
that  the  particular  reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at 
this  diftance  of  time  be  always  precifely  affigned  ;  but  it 
is  fufficient  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  con¬ 
tradictory  to  reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prefume  it  to 
be  well  founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obferva- 
tion  in  the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  Handing 
rule  of  law',  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  re¬ 
membered  or  difeerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in 
upon  by  tlatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the 
rule  hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences 
that  have  followed  the  innovation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  law  then  is  this  :  That  precedents 
and  rules  muff  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd  or  unjuft  ; 
for,  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at  firlt  view,  yet 
we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times  as  not  to  fuppofe 
they  acted  wholly  without  confideration.  To  ill ullrate 
this  doCtrine  by  examples.  It  has  been  determined,  time 
out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of  the  half-blood  lhall  never 
fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate  of  his  half-brother,  but.- it 
fhall  rather  efeheat  to  the  king,  or  other  fuperior  lord. 
Now  this  is  a  pofitive  law,  fixed  and  eftablifhed  by  cuf- 
tom;  which  cuffom  is  proved  by  judicial  decifions  ;  and 
therefore  can  never  be  departed  from  by  any  modern 
judge  without  a  breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For 
herein  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  natural  jultice; 
though  the  artificial  reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal 
law,  may  not  be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  there¬ 
fore,  on  account  of  a  fuppofed  hardfhip  upon  the  half- 
brother,  a  modern  judge  might  wifti  it  had  been  other- 
wife  fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it;  and,  if 
any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  brother 
of  the  half-blood  might  enter  upon  and  feize  any  lands 
that  were  purchafed  by  his  younger  brother,  no  fubfe¬ 
quent  judges  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fuch  prior  de¬ 
termination  was  unjuft,  was  unreafonable,  and  therefore 
was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  are  not  always  convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the 
fame  thing  ;  fmee  itfometimes  may  happen  that  the  judge 
may  miftake  the  law.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may 
take  it  as  a  general  rule,  “  That  the  decifions  of  courts  of 
jultice  are  the  evidence  of  what  is  common  law  ;”  in  the 
fame  manner  as,  in  the  civil  law,  what  the  emperor  had 
once  determined  w’as  to  ferve  as  a  guide  lor  the  future. 

The  decifions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the  higheft 
regard  ;  and  are  not  only  prelerved  as  authentic  records 
in  the  treafuries  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  are  handed  out 
to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  reports  which 
furnilh  the  lawyers’  library.  Thefe  reports  are  hiltories 
3  0*' 
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the  feveral  cafes,  with  a  (hort  fummary  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  are  preferved  at  large  in  the  record  ;  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  both  fides,  and  the  reafons  the  court  gave  for 
its  judgment:  taken  down  in  (hort  notes  by  perlons  pre¬ 
lent  at  the  determination.  And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes 
to,  and  alfo  to  explain,  the  records  ;  which  always,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  direct  to  be 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries  from 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.  inclufive  ;  and  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by  the  prothono- 
taries,  or  chief  (bribes  of  the  court,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
crown,  and  published  annually,  whence  they  are  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Year-books.  And  it  as 
much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  beneficial  cuftom  had,  under 
proper  regulations,  been  continued  to  this  day;  for,  though 
king  James  I.  at  the  inftance  of  lord  Bacon,  appointed 
two  reporters,  with  a  handfome  (Upend,  for  this  purpofe; 
yet  that  wife  inffitution  was  foon  negle&ed  ;  and,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time,  this  talk  has 
been  executed  by  many  private  and  contemporary  hands; 
who,  fotnetimes  through  hafte  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes 
through  miftake  and  want  of  (kill,  have  publilhed  very 
crude  and  imperfeft  (perhaps  contradictory)  accounts  of 
one  and  the  fame  determination.  Some  of  the  molt  valu¬ 
able  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publilhed  by  lord 
chief-juftice  Coke;  a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  though  not  a  little  infected  with  the  pedantry  and 
quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which  appear  ftrongly 
in  all  his  works.  However,  his  writings  are  Co  highly 
efteemed,  that  they  are  generally  cited  without  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name.  His  Reports,  for  inftance,  are  ftyled,  “The 
Reports;”  and  in  quoting  them  we  ufually  fay,  i  or  2 
Rep.  not  1  or  2  Coke's  Ref),  as  in  citing  other  authors. 
The  reports  of  judge  Croke  are  alfo  cited  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  name  of  thole  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes 
reported  in  his  three  volumes  were  determined  ;  viz.  queen 
Elizabeth,  king  James,  king  Charles  I.  as  well  as  by  the 
number  of  each  volume.  For  fometimes  we  call  them  1, 
2,  and  3,  Cro.  but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jac.  or 
Cro.  Car.  Thefe  remarks  are  neceflary  for  the  better  un- 
derftanding  the  references  contained  in  the  various  law- 
articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Befides  thefe  reporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors  to 
whom  great  veneration  and  refpect  are  paid  by  the  Un¬ 
dents  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanvil  and  Bratton, 
Britton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  with  fome 
others  of  ancient  date,  whofe  treadles  are  cited  as  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have  formerly  happened 
in  which  Inch  and  fuch  points  were  determined,  which 
are  now  become  fettled  and  firft  principles.  One  of  the 
laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers  in  point  of  time,  whole 
works  are  of  any  intr.infic  authority  in  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  and  do  not  entirely  depend  on  the  ttrength  of  their 
quotations  from  older  authors,  .is  the  lame  learned  judge 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  fir  Edward  Coke;  who  hath  writ¬ 
ten  four  volumes  of  Inftirutes,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
them,  though  they  have  little  of  the  inftitutional  method 
to  warrant  1'uch  a  title.  The  firft  volume  is  a  very  exten- 
five  comment  upon  an  excellent  little  treatife  of  tenures, 
.compiled  by  judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
This  comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  common-law 
learning,  collected  and  heaped  together  from  the  ancient  re¬ 
ports  and  year-books,  but  greatly  defective  in  method.  It 
is  ufually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Lilt,  or  as  1  lnjl. 
The  Fecund  -volume  is  a  comment  upon  many  old  atts  of 
parliament,  without  ar.y  fyftematical  order  5  the  third,  a 
'more  methodical  treatile  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and 
the  fourth,  an  account  of  the  leveral  lpecies  of  courts. 
Thefe  are  cited  as  2,  3,  or  4,  Inji.  without  any  author’s 
name.  An  honorary  diftinttion,  which,  as  we  oblerved,is 
paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer;  the  generality  of 
reports  and  other  tracts  being  quoted  in  the  name  of  the 
■compiler,  as  2  Ventns ,  4  Leonard,  1  Siderfn,  and  the  like. 

And  thus  much  for  the  firft  ground  and  chief  corner- 
Jtone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  generally  inune- 
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morial  cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time  declared 
in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  j u (lice. 

The  Roman  law,  as  praftifed  in  the  times  of  its  liber¬ 
ty,  paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to  cuftom  ;  but  not  fo  much 
as  our  law  ;  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the  written 
law  was  deficient;  though  the  reafons  alleged  in  the  Di- 
geft  will  fully  juftify  our  prattice  in  making  it  of  equal 
authority  with,  when  it  is  not  contradicted  by,  the  writ¬ 
ten  law.  “  For,  fince  (fays  Julianus)  the  written  law 
binds  us  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  is  approved 
bv  the  judgment  of  the  people,  therefore  thofe  laws  which 
the  people  have  approved  without  writing  ought  alio  to 
bind  every  body.  For  where  is  the  difference,  whether 
the  people  declare  their  affent  to  a  law  by  fuffrage,  or  by 
a  uniform  courle  of  afting  accordingly?”  Thus  did  they 
reafon  while  Rome  had  lome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but, 
when,  the  imperial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  eftablifbed, 
the  civil  laws  lpeak  a  very  different  language.  Quod  prin- 
cipi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  cum  populus.  n  et  in  turn  omne 
J'uum  imperium  et  potejlatem  confer  at ,  fays  Ulpian.  Imperator 
folus  et  conditor  et  interpres  legis  exijlimatur ,  fays  the  Code. 
And  again,  Sacrilegii  infer  ejl  refchpto  prineipis  obvian. 
And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charatteriftic  marks  of  Bri- 
tHh  liberty,  that  the  common  law  depends  upon  cuftom  ; 
which  carries  this  internal  evidence  of  freedom  along 
with  it,  that  it  probably  was  introduced  by  the  voluntary 
confent  of  the  people. 

II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  particular  cufoms,  or  laws  which  affett  only  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  diftrifts. 

Thefe  particular  cuttoms,  or  fome  of  them,  are  without 
doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  cuftoms  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common  law,  as  it  now 
ftands,  was  collected,  at  firft  by  king  Alfred,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  king  Edgar  and  by  Edward  the  Confeffor;  each 
diftritt  mutually  facrificing  fome  of  its  own  fpecial  ufages, 
in  order  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  one  uniform  and  uuiverfal  fyftem  of  laws.  But,  for 
reafons  that  have  been  now  long  forgotten,  particular 
counties,  cities,  towns,  manors,  and  lordlhips,  were  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  cuf¬ 
toms,  in  contradiltinftion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at 
large :  which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral 
ads  of  parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  (though  perhaps  it  was  alfo  gene¬ 
ral  till  the  Norman  conquelt;)  which  ordains,  among 
other  things,  that  not  the  eldelt  fon  only  of  the  father 
(hall  fucceed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the  Tons  alike; 
and  that,  though  the  anceftor  be  attainted  and  hanged, 
yet  the  heir  (hall  fucceed  to  his  eftate,  without  any  efeheat 
to  the  -lord.  Such  is  the  cuftom  that  prevails  in  divers 
ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore  called  borough  Eng/rfi, 
that  the  youngeft  fon  (hall  inherit  the  eftate,  in  preference 
to  all  his  elder  brothers.  Such  is  the  cuftom  in  other  bo¬ 
roughs,  that  a  widow  (hall  be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to 
all  her  hiufband’s  lands ;  whereas  at  the  common  law  (he 
(hall  be  endowed  of  one-third  part  only.  Such  alfo  are 
the  fpecial  and  particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which, 
every  one  has  more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copy- 
hold  tenants  that  hold  of  the  laid  manors.  Such  likewil'e 
is  the  cuftom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns;  the  right  of 
holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can  be  (hovvn,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  eftablifiied  ufage. 
Such,  laltly,  are  many  particular  cuftoms  within  the  city 
of  London,  with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  or¬ 
phans,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters.  All  thefe  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only 
by  fpecial  ulage  ;  though  the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alio 
confirmed  by  att  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  molt  properly  be  referred  a  particular 
fyftem  of  cuftoms  ufed  only  among  one  fet  of  the  king’s 
(abject s,  called  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  or  lex  mercato- 
na-.  which,  however  different  from  the  general  rules  of 
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the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and  made  a  part 
of  it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  validity  in  all  commercial  tranfailions ;  for  it  is  a 
maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibet  in  fua  arte  credendum  eji. 

The  Lex  mercatoria,  or  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  like 
the  lex  et  confuetudo  parliament,  however,  defcribes  only  a 
great  divifion  of  the  law  of  England,  The  laws  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange,  infurance,  and  all  mercantile  con¬ 
tracts,  are  as  much  the  general  law  of  the  land  as  the 
laws  relating  to  marriage  or  murder  ;  but  the  merchants 
have  been  frequently  led  to  fuppofe,  that  all  their  new 
fafhions  and  devices  immediately  became  the  law  of  the 
land  :  they  ought  however  to  take  their  law  from  the 
courts,  and  not  the  courts  from  the  merchants ;  and, 
when  the  law  is  found  inconvenient  for  the  purpofes  of 
extended  commerce,  application  ought  to  be  made  to 
parliament  for  red  refs ;  for,  as  Mr.  J.uftice  Fofter  has  ob- 
ferved,  (2  Burr,  12.26.)  the  cuitom  of  merchants  is  the 
general  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  a  jury  after  it  has  been  fettled  by  judicial  de¬ 
terminations. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  either 
the  proof  of  their  exiltence;  their  legality  when  proved  ; 
or  their  ufual  method  of  allowance.  And  firft:  we  will  con- 
lider  the  rules  of  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind  and  borough  Englilh,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to 
prove  that  fuch  culioms  actually  exift,  but  only  that  the 
lands  in  queftion  are  fubjeft  thereto.  All  other  private 
cuftoms  muft  be  particularly  pleaded;  and  as  well  as  the 
exiftenceof  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  Ihown,  as  that  the  thing 
in  diftpute  is  within  the  cuftoms  alleged.  The  trial  in 
both  cafes  (both  to  (how  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom,  as, 
S£  That  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands  (hall  defcend  only  to 
the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the  heirs  female;”  and  alfo 
to  (how  “  that  the  lands  in  queftion  are  within  that  ma¬ 
nor”)  is  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  not  by  the  judges; 
except  the  fame  particular  cuftom  has  been  before  tried, 
determined,  and  recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in  point 
of  trial;  for,  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom  be  brought  in 
queftion,  it  fhall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  by  the  mouth  of 
their  recorder;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cuftom  as  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  itfelf  interefted  in,  as  a  right  of  taking  toll,  Sec. 
for  then  the  law  permits  them  not  to  certify  on  their  own 
behalf.  And,  when  a  cuftom  has  been  once  certified  by 
the  recorder,  the  judges  will  take  notice  of  it,  and  not 
fuft'er  it  to  be  certified  a  fecond  time. 

When  a  cuftom  is  actually  proved  to  exift,  the  next  in¬ 
quiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it;  for,  if  it  is  not  a  good  cuf¬ 
tom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Malm  ufus  abclendus 
ef,  is  an  eftablifhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  necelfary  requi- 
fites : 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that  if  any  one  can 
fhow  the  beginning  of  it  within  legal  memory,  that  is, 
within  any  time  fince  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ri¬ 
chard  I.  it  is  no  good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon  no  cuf¬ 
tom  can  prevail  againft  an  aft  of  parliament;  as,  if  it  be 
pleaded  as  a  cuftom  that  every  pound  of  butter  (hall  weigh 
18  ounces  inftead  of  16,  it  is  bad,  becaufe  the  13  and  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  26,  direfts  that  every  pound  throughout  the 
kingdom  fhall  weigh  16  ounces  only. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption  would 
caufe  a  temporary  ceafing;  the  revival  gives  it  a  new  be¬ 
ginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  memory,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But  this  muft  be  under- 
ftood  with  regard  to  an  interruption  of  the  right;  for  an 
interruption  of  the  pofleffion  only  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
■will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  As  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parifti  have  a  cuftomary  right  of  watering  their  cattle  at 
certain  pool,  the  cuftom  is  not  deftroyed,  chough  they  do 
not  ufe  it  for  ten  years;  it  only  becomes  more  difficult 


to  prove ;  but,  if  the  right  be  any  how  dfcontinued  for  a 
day,  the  cuftom  is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiefced  in;  not 
fubjeft  to  contention  and  difpute.  For,  as  cuftoms  owe 
their  original  to  common  content,  their  being  immemori- 
ally  difputed,  either  at  law'  or  otherwife,  is  a  proof  that 
fuch  content  was  wanting. 

4~  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonable ;  or  rather,  taken  nega¬ 
tively,  they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Which  is  not  al¬ 
ways,  as  fir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  underftood  of  every 
unlearned  man’s  reafon;  but  of  artificial  and  legal  reafon, 
warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon  which  account  a 
cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  particular  reafon  of  it 
cannot  be  aftigned  ;  for  it  iufficeth,  if  no  good  legal  rea¬ 
fon  can  be  aftigned  againft  it.  Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  parifti, 
that  no  man  fhall  put  his  hearts  into  the  common  till  the 
third  of  Oftober,  would  be  good  ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  fhow  the  reafon  why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed 
upon  rather  than  the  day  before  or  after.  But  a  cuftom, 
that  no  cattle  fhall  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  the  manor 
has  firft  put  in  his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad ; 
for  perad venture  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his;  and  then 
the  tenants  will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  certain.  A  cuftom,  that  lands 
fhall  defcend  to  the  molt  worthy  of  the  owner’s  blood,  is 
void ;  for  how  fhall  this  worth  be  determined  ?  but  a  cuf¬ 
tom  to  defcend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood,  exclufive 
of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good.  A  cuftom  to 
pay  twopence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is  good  ;  but  to 
pay  fometimes  twopence  and  fometimes  threepence,  as  the 
occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad  for  its  uncertainty. 
Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a  year’s  improved  value  for  a  fine 
on  a  copyhold  eftate,  is  good  ;  though  the  value  is  a  thing 
uncertain  ;  for  the  value  may  at  any  time  be  afcertained  ; 
and  the  maxim  of  law  is,  Id  certum  ef,  quod  cerium  reddi 
potejl.  But  a  cuftom  that  poor  houfekeepers  fhall  carry 
away  rotten  wood  in  a  chafe  is  bad,  being  too  vague  and 
uncertain.  2  T.  R.  758.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a 
cuftom  that  poor  people  fhall  carry  away  every  thing  they- 
can  lay  their  hands  on  is  bad;  yet  the  memory  of  man  run¬ 
neth  not  to  the  contrary. 

6.  Cuftoms,  though  eftablifhed  by  confent,  muft  be 
(when  eftablifhed)  compulfory ;  and  not  left  to  the  option 
of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no.  There¬ 
fore  a  cuftom  that  all  the  inhabitants  fhall  be  rated  toward  ’ 
the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  ;  but  a  cuftom, 
that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto  at  his  own  plea- 
fure,  is  idle  and  ablurd,  and  indeed  no  cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  Cuftoms  muft  be  conffent  with  each  other. 
One  cuftom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  another. 
For,  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  both  eftablifhed  by  mutual  confent;  which, 
to  fay  of  contradiftory  cuftoms,  is  abfurd.  Therefore,  if 
one  man  prefcribes  that  by  cuftom  he  has  a  right  to  have 
windows  looking  into  another’s  garden,  the  other  cannot 
claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  flop  up  or  obllruft  thofe  win¬ 
dows  ;  for  thefe  two  contrndiffory  cuftoms  cannot  both 
be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together.  He  ought  rather  to 
deny  the  exiftence  of  the  former  cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allowance  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuftoms, 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  muft  be  conftrued 
ftriftly  :  and  this  rule  is  founded  upon  the  confideration, 
that  a  variety  of  cuftoms  in  different  places  upon  the  fame 
fubjeft  is  a  general  inconvenience  ;  the  courts  therefore 
will  not  admit  fuch  cuftoms  but  upon  the  cleareft  proof. 
Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  of  fifteen 
years  may  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance  (called  a  deed  of 
feoffment )  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee  fimple,  or  for  ever. 
Yet  this  cuftom  does  not  empower  him  to  ufe  any  other 
conveyance,  or  even  to  leafe  them  for  feven  years  ;  for 
the  cuftom  muft  be  ftriftly  purfued.  So,  where  there  is 
a  cuftom  that  lands  fhall  defcend  to  the  eldeft  filter,  the 
courts  will  not  extend  this  cuftom  to  the  eldeft  niece,  or 
to  any  other  eldeft  female  relation,  but  upon  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  by  which  the  cuftom  between  filters  is  fuDporred. 
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j  T.  R.  466.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft 
firbmit  to  the  king’s  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king 
purchafes  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all  the 
ions  inherit  equally;  yet,  upon  the  king’s  denaife,  his  el- 
deft  fon  fhall  fucceed  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And  thus 
much  for  the  fecond  part  of  the  leges  non  fcripta,  or  thofe 
particular  cuftoms  which  affett  particular  perfons  or  difi- 
trifts  only. 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws 
which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  courts  and  jurifdi&ions.  And  by  thefe  are  under- 
ftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

It  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank  thefe 
laws  under  the  head  of  leges  non  J'cripUe,  or  unwritten  laws, 
feeing  they  are  fet  forth  by  authority  in  their  pandefts, 
their  codes,  and  their  inftitutions  ;  their  councils,  de¬ 
crees,  and  decretals  ;  and  enforced  by  an  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  expofitions,  decilions,  and  treatifes  of  the  learned 
in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But  this  is  done  after  the 
example  of  fir  Matthew  Hale,  becaufe  it  is  moft  plain, 
that  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  being  written  laws,  that 
either  the  canon  law  or  the  civil  law  have  any  obligation 
within  this  kingdom  ;  neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy 
depend  upon  their  own  intrinfic  authority;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  our  written  laws,  or  afts  of  parliament.  They 
bind  not  the  fubje&s  of  England  becaufe  their  materials 
were  collected  from  popes  or  emperors,  were  digefted  by 
Juftinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory  :  thefe 
confiderations  give  them  no  authority  here;  for  the  legif- 
lature  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize  any 
foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this  kingdom'; 
or  as  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any  the  meanelt 
of  its  fubjefts.  But  all  the  ftrenglh  that  either  the  papal 
or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this  realm  (or  indeed  in 
any  other  kingdom  in  Europe)  is  only  becaufe  they  have 
been  admitted  and  received  by  immemorial  ufage  and  cuf¬ 
tom  in  fome  particular  cafes,  and  fome  particular  courts; 
and  then  they  form  a  branch  of  the  leges  non  fcriptce,  or 
cuftomary  law  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  other 
cafes  introduced  by  confent  of  parliament,  and  then  they 
owe  their  validity  to  the  leges  fcriptee,  or  ftatute-law.  This 
is  exprefsly  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words  of  the  fta- 
tute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addreffed  to  the  king’s  majefty : 
“This  your  grace’s  realm,  recognizing  no  fuperior  under 
God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been  and  is  free  from  fub- 
jeffion  to  any  man’s  laws,  but  only  to  fuch  as  have  been 
devifed,  made,  and  ordained,  within  this  realm,  for  the 
wealth  of  the  fame ;  or  to  fuch  other  as,  by  fufferance  of 
your  grace  and  your  progenitors,  the  people  of  this  your 
realm  have  taken  at  their  free  liberty,  by  their  own  con¬ 
fent,  to  be  ufed  among  them  ;  and  have  bound  themfelves 
by  long  ufe  and  cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  ; 
not  as  to  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  or  prelate  ;  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient 
laws  of  this  realm,  originally  eftablifhed  as  laws  of  the 
fame,  by  the  faid  fufferance,  confents,  and  cuftom  ;  and 
none  otherwife.” 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  law,  and  of  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  fubject. 
In  England,  its  introduction  was  attempted  by  the  bi- 
Ihops  and  clergy,  and  was  refitted  by  the  nobility  and 
laity,  who  never  relinquifhed  their  attachment  to  the 
common  law.  When  the  ecclefiaftics  withdrew  themfelves 
from  the  temporal  courts  in  this  country,  in  confequence 
of  their  averfion  to  the  municipal  law,  which  they  were 
unable  to  fuperfede  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  they  in¬ 
troduced  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  into  the 
fpiritual  courts  of  all  denominations  ;  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  high  courts  of  Chancery,  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  two  univerfities,  the  proceedings  are,  even  now,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  courfe  of  the  civil  law.  Though  it  does 
not  poflels  the  force  of  authority  in  the  courts  of  Weft- 
minlter-hall,  it  is  frequently  followed,  when  an  exprefs 
rule  of  the  common  law  is  wanting ;  and,  when  both 
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laws  concur,  fupport  and  explanation  have  been  received 
from  the  words  of  the  civil  law.  Similar,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  incorporation  into 
the  Scorch  code.  But  we  muft  fpeak  of  the  two  branches 
feparately. 

1.  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  under- 
ftood  the  civil  or  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
comprifed  in  the  Inftitutes,  the  Code,  and  the  Digeft, 
of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  the  Novel  Conftitutions  of 
himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fucceffors  ;  of  which  we  have 
given  a  general  account  at  p.  363-365.  This  fyftem,  fuch 
as  we  have  defcribed  it,  foon  fell  into  negleft  and  oblivion, 
till  about  the  year  1130,  when  a  copy  of  the  Digelts  was 
found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy  ;  which  accident,  concurring 
with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics,  fuddenly  gave 
new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil  law,  introduced  it 
into  feveral  nations,  and  occafioned  that  mighty  inunda¬ 
tion  of  voluminous  comments,  with  which  this  fyftem 
of  law,  more  than  an}'  other,  is  now  loaded,  and  which, 
from  their  rapid  increafe,  promife,  at  no  diftant  period,  to 
acquire  a  bulk  equal  to  that  mafs  of  legal  learning,  from 
which  Tribonian  and  his  affociates  compiled  the  Inftitutes, 
the  Digeft,  and  the  Code.  Spence's  EJfay,  iii. 

2.  The  canon-law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftical  law, 
relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  have,  the  proper  jurifdiftion  over.  This  is  com¬ 
piled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers,  the 
decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal  epiftles  and  bulls 
of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  in  the  fame  diforder  and 
confufion  as  the  Roman  civil  law  ;  till,  about  the  year 
ii5i,one  Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  animated  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  Juftinian’s  Pandects,  reduced  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Conftitutions  alfo  into  fome  method,  in  three  books; 
which  he  entitled  Concordia  difcordantium  Canonurn,  but 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Decretum  Gra- 
tiani.  Thefe  reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  The  fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Gregory  IX.  were  published  in  much  the  fame 
method  under  the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year 
1230,  in  five  books;  entitled  Decretalia  Gregorii  Noni.  A 
fixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year 
1298,  which  is  called  Sextus  Decretalium.  The  Clemen¬ 
tine  Conftitutions,  or  Decrees  of  Clement  V.  were  in  like 
manner  authenticated  in  1317  by  his  fucceffor  John  XXII. 
who  alfo  publifhed  twenty  conftitutions  of  his  own,  called 
Extravagantes  Joannis ;  all  which  in  fome  meafure  anfwer 
to  the  Novels  of  the  civil  law.  To  thefe  have  been  flnce 
added  fome  decrees  of  latter  popes,  in  five  books,  called 
Extravagantes  Communes.  And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian’s 
Decree,  Gregory’s  Decretals,  the  Sixth  Decretal,  the  Cle¬ 
mentine  Conftitutions,  and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and 
his  fucceffors,  form  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the 
Roman  canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  colleftions,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  illand, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom,  there  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  national  canon-law,  compofed  of  legatine  and 
provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The  Legatine  Confti¬ 
tutions  were  ecclefiaftical  laws,  enabled  in  national  fy- 
nods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates 
from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IV.  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  about  the  years  12*10  and  1268. 
The  Provincial  Conftitutions  are  principally  the  decrees 
of  provincial  fynods,  held  under  divers  archbiffiops  of 
Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  Henry  Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and 
adopted  alfo  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  in  tire  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  in  parliament,  that  a  review 
Ihould  be  had  of  the  canon-law  ;  and,  till  fuch  review 
ftiould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordinances,  and 
fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already  made,  and  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive,  Ihould  ftill  be  ufed  .and  executed.  And,  as  no  fuch 
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review  Ins  yet  been  perfefled,  upon  this  ftatute  now  de¬ 
pends  the  authority  of  the  canon-law  in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enabled  by  the  clergy  under  James  I. 
in  the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in  parliament,  it 
has  been  folemnly  adjudged,  upon  the  principles  of  law 
and  the  constitution,  that,  where  they  are  not  merely  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  ancient  canon-law,  but  are  introductory 
of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bind  the  laity,  whatever 
regard  the  clergy  may  think  proper  to  pay  them. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  are  permitted,  under  different  restrictions,  to 
be  tifed.  r.  The  courts  cf  the  archbifhop  and  bifhops, 
and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually  called  Courts  Chrif- 
tian,  Curies  Chrijlianitalis ,  or  ecclefiaftical  courts,  a.  The 
military  courts.  33.  The  courts  of  admiralty.  4.  The 
courts  of  the  two  univerfities.  In  all,  their  reception  in 
general,  and  the  different  degrees  of  that  reception  are 
grounded  entirely  upon  cuftom  ;  corroborated  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  inftance  by  att  of  parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters 
•  which  confirm  the  cuftomary  law  of  the  univerfities. 
The  more  minute  consideration  of  them  has  been  given 
.under  the  head  Courts  of  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  297.  It 
will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few  particulars  relative 
.to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  inculcate  more  Strongly 
-the  doCtrine  laid  down  concerning  them. 

And  fir  ft,  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the  fuper- 
-intendenev  over  thefe  courts  ;  to  keep  them  within  their 
.jurisdictions  ;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed  them  ;  to 
reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs  ;  and  (in  cafe  of  contu¬ 
macy)  to  punifli  the  officer  who  executes,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  fenteace  fo  declared  to 
be  illegal. 

The  common  law  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  expofition 
•of  all  fuch  afts  of  parliament  as  concern  either  the  extent 
of  thefe  courts  or  the  matters  depending  before  them. 
And  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  refufe  to  allow  thefe 
•a£fs  of  parliament,  or  will  expound  them  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  what  the  common  law  puts  upon  them,  the 
•king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter  will  grant  prohibitions  to 
reftrain  and  concroul  them.  See  King’s  Bench,  vol.  xi. 

An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king,  in  the 
Lift  refort ;  which  proves  that  the  jurisdiction  exercifed  in 
•them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  not  from 
any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinfic  authority  of  their  own. 
And,  from  thefe  three  flrong  marks  and  enfigns  of  fupe- 
riority,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  laws,  though  admitted  in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in 
fome  courts,  are  only  Subordinate;  and  leges  fub  graviori 
lege ;  and  that,  thus  admitted,  reftrained,  altered,  new- 
modelled,  and  amended,  they  are  by  no  means  with  us  a 
diftinCt  independent  fpecies  of  laws,  but  are  inferior 
branches  of  the  cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England, 
properly  called  the  king's  ecclefaftical,  the  king's  military ,  the 
king's  maritime,  or  the  king's  academical,  laws. 

Of  Statute  Law. — The  leges  feripta,  or  written  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  are  the  Statutes,  afts,  or  edicts,  made 
by  the  king’s  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
alTembled.  The  oldeft  of  thefe  now  extant,  and  printed 
in  our  ftatute-bcoks,  is  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  as 
confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III.  though  doubtlefs 
there  were  many  afts  before  that  time,  the  records  of 
which  are  now  lolt,  and  the  determinations  of  them  per¬ 
haps  at  prefent  currently  received  for  the  maxims  of  the 
cld  common  law. 

The  method  of  citing  afts  of  parliament  is  various. 
Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  ; 
as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marlebergc,  of  Weflminfer,  Glou- 
etfer,  and  Winckejtcr.  Others  are  denominated  entirely 
from  their  lubjeft ;  as  the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland, 
the  articuli  c/eri,  and  the  prerogativa  regis.  Some  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  initial  .words,  a  method  of  citing  very 
ancient;  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the 
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books  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  their  hymns  and  divine  offices  ;  by  the  Ro- 
manifts,  in  deferibing  their  papal  bulls  ;  and,  in  fliort, 
by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts, 
among  whom  this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed, 
not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferior  feftions 
alfo  :  in  invitation  of  all  which  we  ftiil  call  fome  of  the 
old  ftatutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  Quia 
emptores,  and  that  of  Circumfpefle  agatis.  But  the  molt 
ufual  method  of  citing  them,  efpecially  fince  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign  in. 
which  the  ftatute  was  made,  together  with  the  chapter  or 
particular  act,  according  to  its  numeral  order;  as,  9  Geo. 
II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  afts  of  one  feftion  of  parliament 
taken  together  make  properly  but  one  ftatute;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  two  feftions  have  been  held  in  one  year,  we 
ufually  mention  fat.  1  .or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  "rights  is 
cited,  as  1  W.  &  M.f.  2.  c.  2.  fignifying  that  it  is  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  or  afl  of  the  fecond  ftatute,  or  the  laws 
made  in  the  fecond  feftions  of  parliament  held  in  the  firffc 
year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

As  the  manner  of  making  ftatutes  will  be  explained  un¬ 
der  the  article  Parliament,  we  fhall  here  only  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes ;  and  of  fome  gene¬ 
ral  rules  with  regard  to  their  conltruftion. 

Firft,  As  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  either  ge¬ 
neral  or  fpecial,  public  or  private.  A  general  or  public  aEl 
is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  community  ; 
and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice 
judicially  and  ex  officio,  without  the  ftatute  being  particu¬ 
larly  pleaded,  or  formally  let  forth,  by  the  party  who 
claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Special  or  private  ails  are 
rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being  thole  which  only  ope¬ 
rate  upon  particular  perfons  and  private  concerns  ;  fuch 
as  the  Romans  entitled  Jenatus  decrcta,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Jenatus  confulta,  which  regarded  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  of  thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  unlefs  they  be  formally  (hown  and  pleaded.  To 
Ihow  the  diltinftion  :  the  flat.  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
fpiritual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms  than 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  acl ;  it  being  a 
rule  preferibed  to  the  whole  body  of  lpiritual  perfons  in 
the  nation  ;  but  an  afl  to  enable  the  bilhop  of  Chefter  to 
make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.  for  fixty  years,  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  billiop’s 
fucceffors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  aEl. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  common  law, 
or  remedial  of  fome  defeCts  therein.  Declaratory,  where 
the  old  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen  into  dif- 
ufe,  or  become  difputable;  in  which  cafe  the  parliament 
has  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  rei  tefimonium,  and  for 
avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  to  declare  what  the 
common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been.  Thus,  the  ftatute  of 
treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  doth  not  make  any  new  fpe¬ 
cies  of  treafon  ;  but  only,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjefl, 
declares  and  enumerates  thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence 
which  before  were  treafon  at  the  common  law.  Remedial 
ftatutes  are  thofe  which  are  made  to  fupply  fuch  defeCts, 
and  abridge  fuch  fuperfiuities,  in  the  common  law,  as 
arife  either  from  the  general  imperfection  of  all  human 
laws,  from  change  of  time  and  circumstance's,  from  the 
miltakesand  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges, 
of  from  any  other  caufe  whatfover.  And  this,  being  done 
either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it  was  too  nar¬ 
row  and  circuinfcribed,  or  by  restraining  it  where  it  was 
too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occasioned  another  fubordi¬ 
nate  divifion  of  remedial  aits  of  parliament  into  enlarging 
and  refraining  ftatutes.  To  inftance  again  in  the  cafe  of 
treafon.  Clipping  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  was 
an  offence  not  fufficieatly  guarded  againlt  by  the  common 
law:  therefore  it  was  thought  expedient  by  Statute  5  Eliz. 
c.  11.  to  make  it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the 
common  law  ;  fo  that  this  was  an  enlarging  Statute.  At 
common  law,  alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out 
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their  eftates  for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the 
ftatute  13  Eliz.  before-mentioned:  this  was  therefore  a 
retraining  ftatute. 

Secondly,  The  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
eonftruftion  of  ftatutes  are  principally  thefe  which  follow. 

x.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidered  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  all  remedial  ftatutes  ;  the  old  law,  the  mif¬ 
chief,  and  the  remedy  :  that  is,  how  the  common  law 
ilood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  ;  what  the  mifchief  was, 
for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide ;  and  what  re¬ 
medy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure  this  mifchief. 
And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judges  fo  to  conftrue  the  aft, 
as  to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  advance  the  remedy.  Let 
us  inftance  again  in  the  fame  reftraining  ftatute  of  13 
Eliz.  c.  10.  By  the  common  law,  eccleiiaftical  corpora¬ 
tions  might  let  as  long  leafes  as  they  thought  proper  ;  the 
mifchief  was,  that  they  let  long  and  unreafonable  leafes, 
to  the  impoverilhment  of  their  fucceflors  ;  the  remedy 
applied  by  the  ftatute  was  by  making  void  all  leafes  by 
eccleiiaftical  bodies  for  longer  terms  than  three  lives,  or 
twenty-one  years.  Now'  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  fta¬ 
tute  it  is  held,  that  leafes,  though  for  a  longer  term,  if 
made  by  a  bilhop,  are  not  void  during  the  bilhop’s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  his  fee  ;  or,  if  made  by  a  dean  and  chapter, 
they  are  not  void  during  the  continuance  of  the  dean  ; 
for  the  aft  was  made  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
fuccefior.  The  mifchief  is  therefore  fufficiently  fupprefled 
by  vacating  them  after  the  determination  of  the  intereft 
of  the  granters;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance, 
being  not  within  the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  remedy. 

2.  To  make  a  penal  law  realonable  and  juft,  two  con¬ 
ditions  are  neceflary,  and  two  proper.  It  is  r.cccjjary  that 
the  law  Ihould  be  adequate  to  its  end  ;  that,  if  it  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  it  (hall  prevent  the  evil  againft  which  it  is  direfted. 
It  is,  fecondly,  neceflary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of 
fuch  importance  as  todeferve  the  fecurity  of  a  penal  fanc- 
tion.  The  other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which, 
though  not  abfolutelv  neceflary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree 
proper,  are,  that  to  the  penal  violation  of  the  law  there 
are  many  temptations,  and  that  of  the  phyfical  obfervance 
there  is  great  facility;  for,  if  temptations  were  rare,  a 
penal  law  might  be  deemed  unneceflary ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  dif¬ 
ficult  performance,  omiflion,  though  it  could  not  be  jus¬ 
tified,  might  admit  of  confiderable  excufe. 

3.  A  ftatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of  an 
inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  words  be  extended  to 
thofe  of  a  fuperior.  So  a  ftatute,  treating  of  “  deans,  pre¬ 
bendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  others  having  fpiritual  pro¬ 
motion. is  held  not  to  extend  to  bilhops,  though  they 
have  fpiritual  promotion  ;  deans  being  the  higheft  perfons 
named,  and  bifliops  being  of  a  (till  higher  order. 

4.  Penal  ftatutes  mull  be  conftrued  ltrift ly.  Thus,  the 
flat,  x  Edw.  VI.  c.  iz.  having  enabled  that  thofe  who  are 
convifted  of  ftealing  korfes  (hould  not  have  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did  not  extend  to 
him  who  {hould  Ileal  but  one  horfe,  and  therefore  procured 
a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe  in  the  following  year.  And, 
to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  by  the  flat.  14  Geo.  II. 
c^6.  ftealing  (beep,  or  other  cattle,  was  made  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  But  thefe  general  words,  “or  other 
cattle,  “being  looked  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a 
capital  offence,  the  aft  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but 
-mere  fneep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  feflions,  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  make  another  ftatute,  15  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  fleers,  bul¬ 
locks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

5.  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  benefi¬ 
cially  expounded.  This  may  feem  a  contradiftion  to  the 
laft  rule;  mod  ftatutes  againft  frauds  being  in  their  con- 
fequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here  to  be  taken  ; 
■where  the  ftatute  afts  upon  the  offender,  and  inflifts  a 
penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then  to  be  taken 
ftriftly ;  but,  when  the  ftatute  afts  upon  the  offence,  by 
/ettiiig  afide  the  fraudulent  tranfaction,  here  it  is  to  be 
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conftrued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing  the  ftatute  of  13 
Eliz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of  goods,  & c.  made  to 
defraud  creditors  and  others,  was  held  to  extend,  by  the 
general  words,  to  a  gift  made  to  defraud  the  queen  of  a 
forfeiture. 

6.  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  by  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  whole  may  (if  poflible)  Hand  ;  vt  res  magis 
valeat  quam  pereat.  As  if  land  be  vefted  in  the  king  and 
his  heirs  by  aft  of  parliament,  laving  the  right  of  A;  and 
A  has  at  that  time  a  leail  of  it  for  three  years;  here  A 
fhall  hold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  it 
(hall  go  to  the  king.  For  this  interpretation  furnifr.es 
matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  ftatute  to  work  and  operate 
upon.  But, 

7.  A  faving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  aft, 
is  void.  If  therefore  an  aft  of  parliament  vefts  land  in 
tile  king  and  his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all  perfons 
whatfoever;  or  vefts  the  land  of  A  in  the  king,  faving 
the  right  of  A;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  faving  is  to¬ 
tally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  ftatute,  and  (if  good) 
would  render  the  ftatute  of  no  effeft  or  operation  ;  and 
therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the  land  vefts  abfoiuteiy 
in  the  king. 

8.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ,  the  com¬ 
mon  law'  gives  place  to  the  ftatute;  and  an  old  ftatute 
gives  place  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the  general 
principle  laid  down  in  the  laft  feftion,  that  leges  pofieriores 
priores  contrarias  abrogant.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood 
only  when  the  latter  ftatute  is  couched  in  negative 
terms,  or  by  its  matter  neceftarily  implies  a  negative.  As, 
if  a  former  aft  fays,  that  a  juror  upon  fuch  a  trial  (hall 
have  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  a  new  ftatute  comes  and 
fays  he  (hali  have  twenty  marks;  here  the  latter  ftatute, 
though  it  does  not  exprefs,  yet  neceftarily  implies,  a  ne¬ 
gative,  and  virtually  repeals  the  former.  For,  if  twenty 
marks  be  made  qualification  fufficient,  the  former  ftatute 
which  requires  twenty  pounds  is  at  an  end.  But,  if  both 
the  afts  be  merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubftance  fuch 
that  both  may  (land  together,  here  the  latter  does  not  re¬ 
peal  the  former,  but  they  (hall  both  have  a  concurrent  ef- 
ficac)'-.  If  by  a  former  law  an  offence  be  indiftable  at  the 
quarter  feffions,  and  a  latter  law  makes  the  fame  offence 
indiftable  at  the  affifes  ;  here  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fef¬ 
fions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a  concurrent  jurif¬ 
diftion,  and  the  offender  may  be  profecuted  at  either;  un- 
lefsthe  new  ftatute  fubjoins  exprefs  negative  words;  as,  that 
the  offence  (hall  be  indiftable  at  the  alfifes,  and  not  elfewherc. 

9.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  repealed 
afterwards,  the  firft  ftatute  is  hereby  revived,  without  any 
formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So,  when  the  ftatutes  of 
z6  and  35  Henry  VIII.  declaring  the  king  to  be  the  fu- 
prerne  head  of  the  church,  were  repealed  by  a  ftatute  1 
and  z  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this  latter  ftatute  was  after¬ 
wards  repealed  by  an  aft  of  1  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any 
exprefs  words  of  revival  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  ftatute,  but 
thefe  afts  of  king  Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  re¬ 
vived. 

10.  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fubfequent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  the  flat.  11  Hen. 
VII.  c.  1 .  which  direfts,  that  no  perfon  for  aftifting  a  king 
dc  fatto  (hall  be  attainted  of  treafon  by  aft  of  parliament 
or  otherwife,  is  held  to  be  good  only  as  to  common  pro- 
fecutions  for  high  treafon ;  but  will  *  not  reftrain  or  clog 
any  parliamentary  attainder.  Becaufe  the  legiflature, 
being  in  truth  the  lovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal, 
always  of  abfolute,  authority;  it  acknowledges  no  Supe¬ 
rior  upon  earth,  which  the  prior  legiflature  muft  have 
been  if  its  ordinances  could  bind  the  prefent  parliament. 
And  upon  the  fame  principle  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus,  treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining 
claufes,  which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hand  of  fucceed- 
ing  legiflatures  :  “  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (fays 
he),  you  at  the  fame  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  claufe 
which  guards  againft  fuch  repeal.” 

ji.  Laftly,  Afts  of  parliament  that  are  impoftible  to  be 
5  C  performed 
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performed  are  of  no  validity ;  and,  if  there  arife  out  of 
them  collaterally  any  abfurd  confequences,  rnanifeftly  con- 
tradiftory  to  common  reafon,  they  are,  with  regard  to 
thofe  collateral  confequences,  void.  We  lay  down  the 
rule  with  thefe  reftriftions;  though  we  know  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  arts  of  parliament  con¬ 
trary  to  reafon  are  void.  But,  if  the  parliament  will  po- 
fitively  enaft  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is  unreafonable, 
we  know  of  no  power  that  can  controul  it ;  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  ufually  alleged  in  fupport  of  this  fenfe  of  the  rule 
do  none  of  them  prove,  that,  where  the  main  objeft  of  a 
ftatute  is  unreafonable,  the  judges  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
it ;  for  that  were  to  fet  the  judicial  power  above  that  of 
the  legiflature,  which  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  where  fome  collateral  matter  arifes  out  of 
the  general  words,  and  happens  to  be  unreafonable  ;  there 
the  judges  are  in  decency  to  conclude  that  this  confe- 
quence  was  not  forefeen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore 
they  are  at  liberty  to  expound  the  ftatute  by  equity,  and 
only  quoad  hoc  difregard  it.  Thus,  if  an  aft  of  parliament 
gives  a  man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his 
manor  of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caufe  fhould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  party,  the  aft  is  conftrued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  fhould  de¬ 
termine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive  it 
poffible  for  the  parliament  to  enact,  that  he  fhould  try  as 
well  his  own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons,  there  is  no 
court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  legifla¬ 
ture,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  exprefs  words  as 
leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  intent  of  the  legiflature 
or  not. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England; 
over  and  above  which,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called  in 
to  aflil't,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain,  them.  What  equity 
is,  and  how  impoflible  in  its  very  efl'ence  to  be  reduced  to 
ftated  rules,  hath  been  fliown  above.  It  may  be  fuffi- 
cient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that,  befides  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  fentiment  with  which  our  common-law  judges 
interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch  rules  of  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  law'  as  are  not  of  a  pofitive  kind,  there  are  alfo  courts 
of  equity  eftablifhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  to  de- 
teft  latent  frauds  and  concealments,  which  the  procefs  of 
the  courts  of  law  is  not  adapted  to  reach  ;  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  fuch  matters  of  truft  and  confidence,  as  are 
binding  in  confcience,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court 
of  law  ;  to  deliver  from  fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  mif- 
fortune  or  overfight ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief, 
and  more  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  rules  of 
the  pofitive  or  common  law.  This  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
courts  of  equity,  which  however  are  only  converfant  in 
matters  of  property  ;  for  the  freedom  of  our  conftitution 
will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a  power  fhould  be 
lodged  in  any  judge  to  conftrue  the  law  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  letter.  This  caution,  while  it  admirably 
protefts  the  public  liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  in¬ 
dividuals.  A  man  cannot  fuffer  more  punifhment  than 
the  law  affigns,  but  he  may  fuffer  lefs.  The  laws  cannot 
be  ffrained  by  partiality  to  inflift  a  penalty  beyond  what 
■the  letter  will  warrant ;  but,  in  cafes  where  the  letter  in¬ 
duces  any  apparent  hardfhip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to 
pardon. 

Of  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  England,  as  to  its  Rife,  Progrefs, 
and  Prefent  State. 

The  fcience  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  our  own 
country  is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  England,  as  Blackftone  obferves,  have  been  more 
deficient  than  thofe  of  all  Europe  befides.  In  mofr  of  the 
nations  on  the  continent,  where  the  civil  or  imperial  law, 
under  different  modifications,  is  clofely  interwoven  with 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  land,  no  gentleman,  or  at  leaf!: 
no  fcholar,  thinks  his  education  is  completed,  till  he  has  at¬ 
tended  a  courfe  or  two  of  leftures  both  upon  the  Inftitutes 
of  juffinian  and  the  local  constitutions  of  his  native  foil, 


under  the  very  eminent  profeflors  that  abound  in  their 
feveral  univerfities.  And,  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
own  ifland,  where  alfo  the  municipal  laws  are  frequently 
connefted  with  the  civil,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a 
perfon  of  liberal  education,  who  is  deftitute  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  in  that  fcience,  which  is  to  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  natural  rights,  and  the  rule  of  his  civil  conduft. 

Nor  have  the  imperial  laws  been  totally  neglefted  even 
in  the  Englifb  nation.  A  general  acquaintance  with  their 
decifions  has  ever  been  defervedly  confidered  as  no  fmall 
accomplishment  of  a  gentleman;  and  a  fafhion  has  pre¬ 
vailed  of  tranfporting  the  growing  hopes  of  this  ifland  to 
foreign  univerfities,  in  Swiflerland,  Germany,  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  which,  though  infinitely  inferior  to  our  own  in 
every  other  consideration,  have  been  looked  upon  as  bet¬ 
ter  nurferies  of  the  civil  or  (which  is  nearly  the  fame)  of 
their  own  municipal  law.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  lot  of  our  admirable  fyftem  of  laws  to  be  neg¬ 
lefted,  and  even  unknown,  by  all  but  one  praftical  pro- 
feffion ;  though  built  upon  the  founded  foundations,  and 
approved  by  the  experience  of  ages. 

Far  from  derogating  from  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law, 
confidered  apart  from  any  binding  authority,  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  written  reafon,  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  of  the  general  excellence  of  its  rules,  the  ufual 
equity  of  its  decifions,  and  its  ufe  as  well  as  ornament  to 
the  fcholar,  the  divine,  the  ftatefman,  and  even  the  com¬ 
mon  lawyer.  But  we  muff  not  carry  our  veneration  fo 
far  as  to  facrifice  our  Alfred  and  Edward  to  the  manes  of 
Theodofius  and  Juffinian:  we  muff  not  prefer  the  edift: 
of  the  pretor,  or  the  refeript  of  the  Roman  emperor,  to 
our  own  immemorial  cuftoms,  or  the  fanftions  of  an  Eng- 
lifli  parliament;  unlefs  we  can  alfo  prefer  the  defpotic 
monarchy  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  for  whofe  meridians 
the  former  were  calculated,  to  the  free  conftitution  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  the  latter  are  adapted  to  perpetuate. 

Without  detrafting,  therefore,  from  the  real  merit  which 
abounds  in  the  imperial  law,  it  may  with  good  reafon  be 
afferted,  that,  if  an  Englishman  muff  be  ignorant  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  he  had  better  be  a  ftranger  to  the 
Roman  than  the  Englifli  inftitutions.  For  it  may  well 
be  thought  an  undeniable  pofition,  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  fociety  in  which  we  live 
is  the  proper  accomplishment  of  every  gentleman  and  fcho¬ 
lar  ;  an  highly-ufeful  and  perhaps  efleptial  part  of  libe¬ 
ral  and  polite  education.  And  in  this  we  are  warranted 
by  the  example  of  ancient  Rome  ;  where,  as  Cicero  informs 
us,  the  very  boys  were  obliged  to  learn  the  Twelve  Tables 
by  heart,  as  a  carmen  necejfarium,  or  indifpenfable  leflbn,  to 
imprint  on  their  tender  minds  an  early  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  conftitutions  of  their  country. 

To  demonftrate  the  utility  of  fome  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land,  let  us  only  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
Angular  frame  and  polity  of  that  land  which  is  governed 
by  this  fyffem  of  laws.  A  land,  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
the  univerfe,  in  which  political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  very 
end  and  fcope  of  the  conftitution.  This  liberty,  rightly 
underftood,  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  the 
laws  permit ;  which  is  only  to  be  eftefted  by  a  general 
conformity  of  all  orders  and  degrees  to  thofe  equitable 
rules  of  aftion,  by  which  the  meaneft  individual  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  infults  and  oppreffion  of  the  greateft.  As 
therefore  every  fubject  is  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  laws,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  thofe  at  lead  with  which  he  is  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  left  he  incur  the  cenfure,  as  well  as  inconve¬ 
nience,  of  living  in  fociety  without  knowing  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  it  lays  him  under.  And  thus  much  may  fuf- 
fice  for  perfons  of"  inferior  condition,  who  have  neither 
time  nor  capacity  to  enlarge  their  views  beyond  that  con- 
trafted  fphere  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  move.  But 
thofe,  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  have  beftowed  more 
abilities  and  greater  leifure,  cannot  be  fo  eafily  excufed. 
Thefe  advantages  are  given  them,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
theniielves  only,  but  alfo  of  the  public  ;  and  yet  they  Can¬ 
not* 
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not,  in  any  fcene  of  life,  clifcharge  properly  their  duty  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  public  or  themfelves,  without  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  in  the  laws. 

And  firft,  as  to  gentlemen  of  independent  eftates  and 
fortune,  the  nioft  ufeful  as  well  as  confiderable  body  of 
men  in  the  nation  ;  whom  even  to  fuppofe  ignorant  in 
this  branch  of  learning  is  treated  by  Mr.  Locke  as  a 
ftrange  abfurdity.  It  is  their  landed  property,  with  its 
long  and  voluminous  train  of  defcents  and  conveyances, 
fettlements,  entails,  and  incumbrances,  that  forms  the 
mod  intricate  and  moil  extenfive  object  of  legal  know¬ 
ledge.  The  thorough  comprehenlion  of  thefe,  in  all  their 
minute  diltimftions,  is  perhaps  too  laborious  a  talk  for  any 
but  a  lawyer  by  profedion  ;  yet  Itill  the  underltanding  of 
a  few  leading  principles,  relating  to  eftates  and  convey¬ 
ancing-,  may  form  fome  check  and  guard  upon  a  gentle¬ 
man's  inferior  agents,  and  preferve  him  at  lead  from  very 
grofs  and  notorious  impofition. 

Again,  the  policy  of  all  laws  has  made  fome  forms  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  wording  of  laft  wills  and  teftaments,  and 
more  with  regard  to  their  atteftation.  An  ignorance  in 
thefe  mull  always  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  to  fuch  as 
by  chance  or  neceftity  compile  their  own  teftaments  with¬ 
out  any  technical  alliftance.  Thofe  who  have  attended 
the  courts  of  juftice  are  often  witnelfes  of  the  confulion 
and  diftrefles  that  are  hereby  occafioned  in  families ;  and 
of  the  difficulties  that  arile  in  difcerning  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  teftator,  or  l'ometimes  in  difcovering  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all ;  fo  that  in  the  end  his  eftate  may  often  be  vert¬ 
ed  quite  contrary  to  thefe  his  enigmatical  intentions,  be- 
caufe  perhaps  he  has  omitted  one  or  two  formal  words, 
which  are  necefiary  to  afcertain  the  fenfe  with  legal  pre- 
cifion  ;  or  has  executed  his  will  in  the  prefence  of  fewer 
witnelfes  than  the  law  requires. 

To  proceed  from  private  concerns  to  thofe  of  a  more 
public  confideration.  All  gentlemen  of  fortune  are,  in 
confequence  of  their  property,  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
eftablilh  the  rights,  to  eftimate  the  injuries,  to  weigh  the 
accufations,  and  fometimes  to  difpofe  of  the  lives,  of  their 
fellow -fubjecls,  by  ferving  upon  juries.  In  this  fituation 
they  are  frequently  to  decide,  and  that  upon  their  oaths, 
queftions  of  nice  importance,  in  the  folution  of  which 
fome  legal  Ikill  is  requilite  ;  efpecially  where  the  law  and 
the  fact,  as  it  often  happens,  are  intimately  blended  toge¬ 
ther.  And  the  general  incapacity,  even  of  our  belt  juries, 
to  do  this  with  any  tolerable  propriety,  has  greatly  de- 
bafed  their  authority  5  and  has  unavoidably  thrown  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  judges,  to  direct,  controul, 
and  even  reverfe,  their  verdifts,  than  perhaps  the  confti- 
tution  intended. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  juror  only  that  the  Englilh  gentle¬ 
man  is  called  upon  to  determine  queftions  of  right,  and 
diftribute  juftice  to  his  fellow-fubjetts  :  it  is  principally 
•with  this  order  of  men  that  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  is 
filled.  And  here  a  very  ample  field  is  opened  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  exert  his  talents,  by  maintaining  good  order  in 
his  neighbourhood  ;  by  punifning  the  dilfolute  and  idle  ; 
by  protecting  the  peaceable  and  induftrious  ;  and,  above 
all,  by  healing  petty  differences  and  preventing  vexatious 
profecutions.  But,  in  order  to  attain  thefe  defirable  ends, 
it  is  necefiary  that  the  magiftrate  ffiould  underftand  his 
bulinefs,  and  have  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power  alfo, 
(under  which  mult:  be  included  the  knowledge,)  of  ad- 
miniftering  legal  and  effectual  juftice.  Elfe,  when  he 
has  miftaken  his  authority,  through  paflion,  ignorance, 
or  abfurdity,  he  will  be  the  objeft  of  contempt  from  his 
inferiors,  and  of  cenfure  from  thofe  to  whom  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  conduct. 

Farther;  mod  gentlemen  of  confiderable  property,  at 
fome  period  or  other  in  their  lives,  are  ambitious  of  re- 
prefenting  their  country  in  parliament ;  and  thofe,  who 
are  defirous  of  receiving  fo  high  a  truft,  would  alfo  do 
well  to  remember  its  nature  and  importance.  They  are 
not  thus  honourably  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  their 
fellow- 111 bjefts  merely  that  they  may  frank  letters,  and 


avoid  paying  their  debts  by  the  privilege  which  they  ac¬ 
quire  for  their  perfons,  their  eftates,  or  their  domeftics  ; 
that  they  may  lift  under  party-banners  ;  may  grant  or 
withhold  fupplies ;  may  vote  with  or  againft  a  popu¬ 
lar  or  unpopular  adminiftration  ;  but  upon  confiderations 
far  more  interefting  and  important.  They  are  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Englilh  confutation  ;  the  makers,  repealers, 
and  interpreters,  of  the  Englilh  laws;  delegated  to  watch, 
to  check,  and  to  avert,  every  dangerous  innovation ; 
to  propofe,  to  adopt,  and  to  cherilh,  any  folid  and  well- 
weighed  improvement ;  bound  by  every  tie  of  nature,  of 
honour,  and  of  religion,  to  tranfmit  that  conftitution  and 
thofe  laws  to  their  pofterity,  amended  if  polfible,  at  leall 
without  any  derogation.  And  how  unbecoming  mult  it 
appear  in  a  member  of  the  legiffature  to  vote  for  a  new 
law,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  old!  What  kind  of 
interpretation  can  he  be  enabled  to  give,  who  is  a  ftranger 
to  the  text  upon  which  he  comments  ! 

Indeed  it  is  really  amazing,  that  there  Ihould  be  no 
other  ftate  of  life,  no  other  occupation,  art,  or  fcience,  in 
which  fome  method  of  inftruflrion  is  not  looked  upon  as 
requifite,  except  only  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  the  nobleft 
and  molt  difficult  of  any.  Apprenticelhips  are  held  ne- 
celfary  to  almoft  every  art,  commercial  or  mechanical :  a 
long  courl'e  of  reading  and  ftudy  mult  form  the  divine, 
the  phylician,  and  the  practical  profeffor  of  the  laws;  but. 
every  man  of  fuperior  fortune  thinks  himfelf  born  a  le- 
giffator.  YetTully  was  of  a  different  opinion:  “It  is  ne- 
cefiary,  fays  he,  for  a  fenator  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted’ 
with  the  conftitution  ;”  and  this,  he  declares,  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  1110ft  extenfive  nature  ;  a  matter  of  fcience, 
of  diligence  ;  without  which  no  fenator  can  polfibly  be 
fit  for  his  office. 

What  is  faid  of  our  gentlemen  in  general,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  their  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  of  their 
country,  will  hold  equally  ftrong,  or  ftill  ftronger,  with 
regard  to  the  nobility  of  this  realm,  except  only  in  the 
article  of  ferving  on  juries.  But,  inftead  of  this,  they 
have  feveral  peculiar  provinces  of  ftill  greater  confe¬ 
quence  and  concern  ;  being  not  only  by  birth  hereditary 
counfellors  of  the  crown,  and  judges,  upon  their  ho¬ 
nour,  of  the  lives  of  their  brother-peers,  but  alfo  arbiters 
of  the  property  of  all  their  fellow-fubjeffs,  and  that  in 
the  laft  relort.  In  this  their  judicial  capacity  they  are 
bound  to  decide  the  niceft  and  molt  critical  points  of 
the  law;  to  examine  and  corredl  fuch  errors  as  have  ef- 
caped  the  moft  experienced  fages  of  the  profeffion,  the- 
lord-chancellor  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Weftminf- 
ter.  Their  fentence  is  final,  decifive,  irrevocable:  no  ap¬ 
peal,  no  correction,  not  even  a  review,  can  be  had.  And 
to  their  determination,  whatever  it  be,  the  inferior  courts 
of  juftice  muft  conform  ;  otherwife  the  rule  of  property 
would  no  longer  be  uniform  and  rteady. 

Should  a  judge,  in  the  moft  fubordinate  jurifdi&ion,  be 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  refleft  in¬ 
finite  contempt  upon  himfelf,  and  difgrace  upon  thole 
who  employ  him.  And  yet  the  confequence  of  his  ig¬ 
norance  is  comparatively  fmall  and  trifling  :  his  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  examined,  and  his  errors  rectified,  by  other 
courts  :  but  how  much  more  ferious  and  affefting  is  the 
cafe  of  a  fuperjor  judge,  if,  without  any  Ikill  in  the  laws, 
he  will  boldly  venture  to  decide  a  queltion,  upon  which 
the  welfare  and  fubfiftenceof  whole  families  may  depend! 
where  the  chance  of  his  judging  right  or  wrong  is  barely 
equal  ;  and  where,  if  he  chances  to  judge  wrong,  he  does 
an  injury  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  an  injury  without 
poffibility  of  redrefs  ! 

Yet,  vaft  as  this  truft  is,  it  can  no- where  be  fo  properly 
repofed  as  in  the  noble  hands  where  our  excellent  confti¬ 
tution  has  placed  it ;  and  therefore  placed  it,  becaufe, 
from  the  independence  of  their  fortune,  and  the  dignity 
of  their  ftation,  they  are  prefumed  to  employ  that  leifure 
which  is  the  confequence  of  both,  in  attaining  a  more  ex¬ 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  laws  than  perfons  of  inferior 
rank:  and  became  the  founders  of  our  polity  relied  upon 
^  that. 
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that  delicacy  of  fentiment,  fo  peculiar  to  noble  birth ; 
which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  will  prevent  either  intereft 
or  affection  from  interfering  in  quefiions  of  right,  fo  on 
the  other,  it  will  bind  a  peer  in  honour,  an  obligation 
which  the  law  efteems  equal  to  another’s  oath,  to  be  maf- 
terof  thofe  points  upon  which  it  is  his  birthright  to  decide. 

The  Roman  pandects  will  furnifli  us  with  a  piece  of 
hiftory  not  inapplicable  to  this  point.  Servius  Sulpicius, 
a  gentleman  of  ' the  patrician  order,  and  a  celebrated  ora¬ 
tor,  had  occafion  to  take  the  opinion  of  Quintus  Mutius 
Sctevola,  the  oracle  of  the  Roman  law  5  but,  for  want  of 
fome  knowledge  in  that  fcience,  could  not  fo  much  as  un¬ 
derhand  even  the  technical  terms  which  his  friend  was 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of.  Upon  which  Mutius  Scxvola 
could  not  forbear  to  upbraid  him  with  this  memorable 
reproof-;  “That  it  was  a  fliame  for  a  patrician,  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  an  orator  of  caufes,  to  be  ignorant  of  that  law 
in  which  he  was  fo  peculiarly  concerned.”  This  reproach 
made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  Sulpicius,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  applied  himfelf  to  the  liudy  of  the  law,  wherein 
be  arrived  to  fuch  a  proficiency,  that  he  left  behind  him 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  of  his  own  compi¬ 
ling  upon  the  fubjefit ;  and  became,  in  the  opinion  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  a  more  complete  lawyer  than  even  Mutius  Scxvola 
himfelf. 

The  inference  which  arifes  from  this  ftory  is  this,  that 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  hath  ever  been  efteemed 
dilhoncurable,  in  thofe  who  are  entrufied  by  their  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain,  to  adminilier,  and  to  amend,  them. 

Nor  will  fome  degree  of  legal  knowdedge  be  found  fu- 
perfluous  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  learned  profefilons.  The  clergy  in  particu¬ 
lar,  befides  the  common  obligations  they  are  under  in 
proportion  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  have  alfo  abundant 
reafon,  coniidered  merely  as  clergymen,  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  branches  of  the  law,  which  arealmoft  peculiar 
and  appropriated  to  themfelves  alone.  Such  are  the  laws 
relating  to  advowfons,  inRitutions,  and  inductions  ;  to 
fimony  and  fimoniacal  contracts  ;  to  uniformity,  refidence, 
and  pluralities  ;  to  tithes  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dues  ;  to 
marriages  (more  efpecially  of  late),  and  to  a  variety  of 
other  fubjeCts,  which  are  configned  to  the  care  of  their 
■order  by  the  provifions  of  particular  flatutes.  To  under- 
Rand  tliefe  aright,  to  difcern  what  is  warranted  or  enjoin¬ 
ed,  and  what  is  forbidden,  by  law,  demands  a  fort  of  le¬ 
gal  apprehenfion  ;  wdtich  is  no  otherwife  to  be  acquired 
than  by  ufe,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  legal  writers. 

The  feveral  periods  under  which  the  Rate  of  our  legal 
polity  may  be  ltudied  are  the  following  :  1.  From  the  ear- 
lieft  times  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  2.  From  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  3.  From 
thence  to  the  reformation.  4.  From  the  reformation  to 
the  reltoration  of  king  Charles  II.  5.  From  thence  to  the 
revolution  in  1688.  6.  From  the  revolution  to  the  prefent 
time. 

t.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  Britons,  the  aborigines 
of  our  iflands,  fo  little  is  handed  down  to  us  concern¬ 
ing  them  with  any  tolerable  certainty,  that  inquiries  here 
muff  be  very  fruitlefs  and  defective.  However,  from  Cte- 
far’s  account  of  the  tenets  and  difcipline  of  the  ancient 
Druids  in  Gaul,  in  whom  centered  all  the  learning  of  thefe 
weltern  parts,  and  who  were,  as  he  tells  us,  fent  over  to 
Britain,  (i.  e.  to  the  ifland  of  Mona  or  Anglefey,)  to  be 
inRruCted;  we  may  coiled  a  few  points,  which  bear  a 
great  affinity  and  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  modern  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  Englilh  law.  Particularly,  the  very  notion 
itfelf  of  an  oral  unwritten  law,  delivered  from  age  to  age, 
by  cuRom  and  tradition  merely,  feems  derived  from  the 
practice  of  the  Druids,  who  never  committed  any  of  their 
inRrudions  to  writing;  poffibly  for  want  of  letters;  fince 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  antiquities,  unqueRionably 
Britilh,  which  the  induRryof  the  moderns  has  difcovered, 
there  is  not  in  any  of  them  the  leaR  trace  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  or  letter  to  be  found.  The  partible  quality  alfo  of 
lands,  by  the  cuRom  of  gavelkind,  which  ltill  obtains  in 


many  parts  of  Eti^and,  and  did  univerfally  over  Wales 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  undoubtedly  of  Britifli 
original.  So  likewife  is  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  goods 
of  an  inteRate  between  his  widow  and  children,  or  next 
of  kin  ;  which  has  fince  been  revived  by  the  Ratute 
of  dtftrib.utio.ns.  And  the  cuftom,  which  had  continued 
from  Cse fir’s  time  until  altered  by  Rat.  30  Geo.  III. 
c.  48.  of  burning  a  woman  guilty  of  the  crime  of  petit 
treafon  by  killing  her  huRiaiid. 

The  great  variety  of  nations,  that  fucceftively  broke  in 
upon  and  deRroyed  both  the  Britifli  inhabitants  and  con- 
Ritution,  the  Romans,  the  Picls,  and,  after  them,  the  va¬ 
rious  clans  of  Saxons  and  Danes,  muft  neceffarily  have 
caufed  great  confufion  and  uncertainty  in  the  laws  and 
antiquities  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  they  were  very  foon  in¬ 
corporated  and  blended  together,  and  therefore,  we  may 
fuppofe,  mutually  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
fpeftive  ufliges,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  puniihment  of  crimes.  So  that  it  is  morally  impofil- 
ble  to  trace  out,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  when  the 
feveral  mutations  of  the  common  law  were  made,  or  what 
was  the  refpedlive  original  of  thofe  feveral  cuRoms  we  at 
prefent  ufe,  by  any  analyzation  or  refolution  of  them  to 
their  firR  and  component  principles.  We  can  feldom 
pronounce,  that  this  cuRom  was  derived  from  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  that  was  left  behind  by  the  Romans ;  this  was  a  ne- 
ceflary  precaution  againlt  the  Picls,  that  was  introduced 
by  the  Saxons,  difcontinued  by  the  Danes,  but  afterwards 
reflored  by  the  Normans. 

Wherever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  matter  of  great  curio- 
ftty,  and  fome  ufe  ;  but  this  can  very  rarely  be  the  cafe ; 
not  only  from  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  but  alfo  from 
many  others.  FirR,  from  the  nature  of  traditional  laws 
in  general ;  which,  being  accommodated  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  fuft’er  by  degrees  infenfible  variations  in 
praftice  ;  fo  that,  though  upon  comparifon  we  plainly 
difcern  the  alteration  of  the  law  from  what  it  was  five 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  define  the  pre- 
cife  period  in  wdiich  that  alteration  accrued,  any  more 
than  we  can  difcern  the  changes  of  the  bed  of  a  river, 
which  varies  its  (liores  by  continual  decreafes  and  alluvions. 
Secondly,  this  becomes  impracticable  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  government ;  which  alone,  though 
it  had  been  difturbed  by  no  foreign  invafions,  would  make 
it  impoffible  to  fearch  out  the  origin  of  its  laws  ;  unlefs 
we  had  as  authentic  monuments  thereof  as  the  Jews  had  by 
the  hand  of  Mofes.  Thirdly,  this  uncertainty  of  the  true 
origin  of  particular  cufioms  muff  alfo  in  part  have  arifen 
from  the  means  whereby  Chrifiianity  was  propagated 
among  our  Saxon  ancefiors  in  this  ifland,  by  learned  fo¬ 
reigners  brought  over  from  Rome  and  other  countries ; 
who  undoubtedly  imported  with  them  many  of  their  own 
national  cuffoms  ;  and  probably  prevailed  upon  the  Rate 
to  abrogate  fuch  ufages  as  were  inconfiRent  with  our  holy 
religion,  and  to  introduce  many  others  that  were  more 
conformable  thereto.  And  this  perhaps  may  have  partly 
been  the  caufe,  that  we  find  not  only  fome  rules  of  the 
mofaical,  but  alfo  of  the  imperial  and  pontifical,  laws, 
blended  and  adopted  into  our  own  fyfiem. 

A  farther  reafon  may  alfo  be  given  for  the  great  variety, 
and  of  courfe  the  uncertain  original,  of  our  ancient  efia- 
blilhed  cuRoms  ;  even  after  the  Saxon  government  was 
firmly  eflabliflied  in  this  ifland  :  viz.  the  fubdiviflon  of 
the  kingdom  into  an  heptarchy,  confiding  of  feven  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms,  peopled  and  governed  by  diflerent 
clans  and  colonies.  This  muR  neceffarily  create  an  infi¬ 
nite  diverfity  of  laws;  even  though  all  thofe  colonies,  of 
Jutes,  Angles,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  like,  originally 
jfprang  from  the  fame  mother-country,  the  great  northern 
hive ;  which  poured  forth  its  warlike  progeny,  and 
fwarmed  all  over  Europe,  in  the  fixth  and  leventh  centu¬ 
ries.  This  multiplicity  of  laws  will  neceffarily  be  the 
cafe  in  fome  degree,  where  any  kingdom  is  cantoned  out 
into  provincial  eltabliffiments  ;  and  not  under  one  com¬ 
mon  difpenfation  of  laws,  though  under  the  fame  fove- 
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reign  power.  Much  more  will  it  happen  where  feven  un- 
connefted  ftates  are  to  form  their  own  conftitution  and 
fuperftrufture  of  government,  though  they  all  begin  to 
build  upon  the  fame  or  fimilar  foundations. 

When,  therefore,  the  Welt  Saxons  had  fwallowed  up 
all  the  reft,  and  king  Alfred  fucceeded  to  the  monarchy 
of  England,  whereof  his  grandfather  Egbert  was  the 
founder,  his  mighty  genius  prompted  him  to  undertake  a 
molt  great  and  neceffary  work,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  in  as  malterly  a  manner:  no  lefs  than  to  new- model  the 
conftitution  ;  to  rebuild  it  on  a  plan  that  fliould  endure  for 
ages;  and,  out  of  its  old  difcordant  materials,  which  were 
heaped  upon  each  other  in  a  vaft  and  rude  irregularity, 
to  form  one  uniform  and  well-conne6ted  whole.  This  he 
effected,  by  reducing  the  whole  kingdom  under  one  regu¬ 
lar  and  gradual  fubordination  of  government,  wherein 
each  man  was  anfwerable  to  his  immediate  fuperior  for 
his  own  conduft  and  that  of  his  neareft  neighbours;  for 
to  him  we  owe  that  mafterpiece  of  judicial  polity,  the  fub- 
divifion  of  England  into  tithings  and  hundreds,  if  not  into 
counties;  all  under  the  influence  and  adminiltration  of  one 
fupreme  magiftrate,  the  king  ;  in  whom,  as  in  a  general  re- 
fervoir,  all  the  executive  authority  of  the  law  was  lodged, 
and  from  whom  jufcice  was  difperfed  to  every  part  of  the 
nation  by  diltinft,  yet  communicating,  dutds  and  chan¬ 
nels;  which  wife  inltitution  has  been  perferved  for  near  a 
thoufand  years  unchanged,  from  Alfred’s  to  the  prefent 
time.  He  alfo,  like  another  Theodolius,  collefted  the  va¬ 
rious  cultoms  that  he  found  difperfed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  reduced  and  digefted  them  into  one  uniform  lylteni 
or  code  of  laws,  in  his  Dom-boc,  or  Liber  Judicialis.  This 
he  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  the  court-baron,  hundred,  and 
county-court,  the  court-leet,  and  Iheriff’s  tourn  ;  tribu¬ 
nals,  which  he  eftablilhed,  for  the  t’rial  of  all  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  in  the  very  diftrifts  wherein  the  complaint 
arofe;  all  of  them  fubjett  however  to  be  infpefted,  con¬ 
trolled,  and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  univerfal  or 
common  law,  by  the  king’s  own  courts  ;  which  were  then 
itinerant,  being  kept  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  removing 
with  his  houfehold  in  thofe  royal  prog  re  lies  which  he  con¬ 
tinually  made  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

The  Danilh  invafion  and  conqueft,  which  introduced 
new  foreign  cultoms,  was  a  fevere  blow  to  this  noble  fa¬ 
bric  ;  but  a  plan,  fo  excellently  concerted,  could  never 
be  long  thrown  afide.  So  that,  upon  the  expulfion  of 
thefe  intruders,  the  Englilh  returned  to  their  ancient  law  ; 
retaining  however  fome  few  of  the  cultoms  of  their  late 
vilitants  ;  which  went  under  the  name  of  Dane-  Lage  ;  as 
the  code  compiled  by  Alfred  was  called  the  Wcjt-Saxon 
Lage  ;  and  the  local  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  neareft  to 
Wales,  and  probably  abounded  with  many  Britilh  cuf- 
tomSj  were  called  the  Mercen- Lage.  And  thefe  three  laws 
were,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  ufe 
in  different  counties  of  the  realm  ;  the  provincial  polity 
of  counties,  and  their  fubdivifions,  having  never  been  al¬ 
tered  or  difcontinued,  through  all  the  fliocks  and  muta¬ 
tions  of  government,  from  the  time  of  its  fil'd  inltitu¬ 
tion  ;  though  the  laws  and  cultoms  therein  ufed  have  of¬ 
ten  fuffered  confiderable  changes. 

For  king  Edgar,  (who,  befides  his  military  merit  as 
founder  of  the  Englilh  navy,  was  alfo  a  molt  excellent 
civil  governor,)  obferving  the  ill  effefts  of  three  diftinft 
bodies  of  laws,  prevailing  at  once  in  feparate  parts  of  his 
dominions,  projected  and  began  what  his  grandfon  king 
Edward  the  Confeffor  afterwards  completed,  viz.  one  uni¬ 
form  digelt  or  body  of  laws  to  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom;  being  probably  no  more  than  a  revival 
of  king  Alfred’s  code,  with  fome  improvements  fnggelted 
by  neceflity  and  experience;  particularly  the  incorporat¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  Britilh  or  rather  Mercian  cultoms,  and 
alio  fuch  of  the  Danilh  as  were  reafonable  and  approved, 
into  the  Weft-Saxon  Lage,  which  was  dill  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  whole.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  belt  flip- 
ported  and  molt  plaufible  conjecture./ for  certainty  is  not 
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to  be  expected)  of  the  rife  and  origin  of  that  admira¬ 
ble  fyftem  of  maxims  and  unwritten  cultoms,  which  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common-law,  as  extending 
its  authority  univerfally  over  all  the  realm  ;  and  which  is 
doubtlefs  of  Saxon  parentage. 

Among  the  molt  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  laws  we  may 
reckon,  1.  The  conftitution  of  parliaments,  or,  rather, 
general  aflemblies  of  the  principal  and  wifeft  men  in  the 
nation  ;  the  wittena- gemote,  or  commune- cenjilium  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans;  which  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  forms 
and  diltinftions  of  our  modern  parliament;  without  vvhofe 
concurrence,  however,  no  new  law  could  be  made,  or  old 
one  altered.  2.  The  election  of  their  magiftrates  by  the 
people;  originally  even  that  of  their  kings,  till  dear- 
bought  experience  evinced  the  convenience  and  neceflity 
of  eltabliihing  an  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the  crown.  But 
that  of  all  fubordinate  magiltrates,  their  military  officers 
or  heretochs,  their  fheriffs,  their  confervators  of  the  peace, 
their  coroners,  their  port-reeves,  (fince  changed  iato 
mayors  and  bailiffs,)  and  even  their  tithing-men  and  borf- 
holders  at  the  leet,  continued,  fome  till  the  Norman  con¬ 
queft,  others  for  two  centuries  after,  and  fome  remain  to 
this  day.  3.  The  defeent  ot  the  crown,  when  once  a  royal 
family  was  eftablilhed,  upon  nearly  the  fame  hereditary 
principles  upon  which  it  has  ever  fince  continued;  only 
that,  perhaps,  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  next  of  kin  of  full 
age  would  afeend  the  throne,  as  king,  and  not  as  protec¬ 
tor  ;  though,  after  his  death,  the  crown  immediately  re¬ 
verted  back  to  the  heir.  4.  The  great  paucity  of  capital 
punifliments  for  the  firll  offence;  even  the  molt  notorious 
offenders  being  allowed  to  commute  it  for  a  fine  or  were ■ 
gild,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  perpetual  bondage;  to 
which  our  benefit  of  clergy  has  now  in  fome  meafure  fuc¬ 
ceeded.  5.  The  prevalence  of  certain  cultoms,  as  heriots 
and  military  fervices  in  proportion  to  every  man’s  land, 
which  much  refembled  the  feodal  conftitution,  but  yet 
were  exempt  from  all  its  rigorous  hardlhips ;  and  which 
may  be  weil  enough  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  them  to 
be  brought  from  the  continent  by  the  firlt  Saxon  invaders, 
in  the  primitive  moderation  and  fimplicity  of  the  feodal 
law  ;  before  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  juritts, 
who  extrafted  the  molt  flavifli  dodrines  and  Oppreflive  con- 
fequencesout  of  what  was  originally  intended  as  a  law  of 
liberty.  6.  That  their  eftates  were  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
treafon  ;  but  that  the  doctrine  of  efeheats  and  corruption 
of  blood  for  felony,  or  any  other  caufe,  was  utterly  un¬ 
known  amongft  them.  7.  The  defeent  of  their  lands  to 
all  the  males  equally,  without  any  right  of  primogeni¬ 
ture;  a  cuftom  which  obtained  among  the  Britons,  was 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  and  continued  among  the 
Saxons  till  the  Norman  conqueft;  though  really  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  more  efpecially  delfrudtive  to  ancient  families 5 
which  are  in  monarchies  neceffary  to  be  fupported,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  and  keep  up  a  nobility,  or  intermediate  ftate 
between  the  prince  and  the  common  people.  8.  The 
courts  of  jultice  confifted  principally  of  the  county-courts  ; 
and,  in  cafes  of  weight  or  nicety,  the  king’s  court,  held 
before  himfelf  in  perfon,  at  the  time  of  Ins  parliaments  ; 
which  were  ulually  holden  in  different  places,  according 
as  he  kept  the  three  great  feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter, 
and  Wlritfuntide.  An  inftitution  which  was  adopted  by 
king  Alonfo  VII.  of  Caftile,  about  a  century  after  the 
conqueft;  who  at  the  fame  three  great  fealts  was  accuf- 
temed  to  affemble  his  nobility  and  prelates  in  his  court, 
who  there  heard  and  decided  all  controverlies,  and  then, 
having  received  his  inftruftions,  departed  home.  Thefe 
county-courts,  however,  differed  from  the  modern  ones,  in 
that  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  jurifdi&ion  were  blended 
together,  the  bilhop  and  the  ealdorman,  or  IherifF,  fitting 
in  the  fame  county-court;  and  alfo  that  the  deciiions 
and  proceedings  therein  were  much  more  fimple  and 
unembarraffed  ;  an  advantage  which  will  always  attend 
the  infancy  of  any  laws,  but  wear  off  as  they  gradually 
advance  to  antiquity.  9.  Trials,  among  a  people  who 
had  a  very  ltrong  tinfture  of  fuperftition,  were  permitted 
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to  be  by  ordeal,  by  the  corfned,  or  morfel  of  execration, 
or  by  wager  of  law  cvith  compurgators,  if  the  party  chofe 
it ;  but  frequently  they  were  alfo  by  jury  :  whether  or  not 
their  juries  coniifted  precifely  of  twelve  men,  or  were 
bound  to  a  ftriit  unanimity,  is  not  certain  ;  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  conftitution  of  this  admirable  criterion  of  truth,  and 
moft  important  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  li¬ 
berty,  we  owe  to  our  Saxon  ancellors.  Thus  flood  the 
genera!  frame  of  our  polity  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  in- 
vafion,  when  the  fecond  period  of  our  legal  hittory  com¬ 
mences. 

II.  This  remarkable  event  wrought  as  great  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  our  laws  as  it  did  in  our  ancient  line  of  kings ;  and, 
though  the  alteration  of  the  former  was  effected  rather  by 
the  confent  of  the  people  than  any  right  of  conqueft,  yet 
that  confent  feems  to  have  been  partly  extorted  by  fear, 
and  partly  given  without  any  apprehenlion  of  the  confe- 
quences  which  afterwards  enfued. 

i.  Among  the  firft  of  thefe  alterations  we  may  reckon 
the  feparation  of  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  from  the  civil  ; 
effected  in  order  to  ingratiate  the  new  king  with  the  po- 
pifh  clergy,  who  for  l'ome  time  before  had  been  endea¬ 
vouring  ail  over  Europe  to  exempt  the.mfelves  from  the 
fecular  power;  and  whofe  demands  the  conqueror,  like  a 
politic  prince,  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with,  by 
reafon  that  their  reputed  fanflity  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  becaufe  all  the  little 
learning  of  the  times  was  engrofled  into  their  hands, 
■which  made  them  neceffary  men,  and  by  all  means  to  be 
gained  over  to  his  interefls.  And  this  was  the  more  ea¬ 
sily  effected,  becaufe,  the  difpofal  of  all  the  epifcopal  fees 
being  then  in  the  bread  of  the  king,  he  had  taken  care 
to  fill  them  with  Italian  and  Norman  prelates. 

a.  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  Englifh  conftitution 
confifted  in  the  depopulation  of  whole  countries  for  the 
purpofesof  the  king's  royal  diverfion  ;  and  fubjefting  both 
them,  and  all  the  ancient  forefts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
■unreafonable  feverities  of  foreft-laws  imported  from  the 
continent,  whereby  the  (laughter  of  a  bead  was  made 
almoft  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  though  no  man  was  allowed  to  kill  or  chafe  the 
king’s  deer,  yet  he  might  ftart  any  game,  purfue,  and  kill 
it,  upon  his  own  eftate.  But  the  rigour  of  thefe  new 
conftitutions  veiled  the  foie  property  of  all  the  game  in 
England  in  the  king  alone;  and  no  man  was  entitled  to 
difturb  any  fowl  of  the  air,  or  any  bead  of  the  field,  of 
fuch  kinds  as  were  fpecially  referved  for  the  royal 
amufement  of  the  fovereign,  without  exprefs  licence  from 
the  king,  by  a  grant  of  a  chafe  or  free  warren:  and  thofe 
franchifes  were  granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  preferve 
the  breed  of  animals  as  to  indulge  the  fubjedt.  See  the 
article  Game,  vol.  viii. 

3.  A  third  alteration  in  the  Englifh  laws  was  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  remedial  influence  of  the  county-courts,  the 
great  feats  of  Saxon  juftice,  and  extending  the  original 
jurifdiftion  of  the  king’s  juftices  to  all  kinds  of  caufes 
arifing  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end  the 
aula  regis,  with  all  its  multifarious  authority,  was  erect¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  capital  jujliciary  appointed,  with  powers  fo 
large  and  boundlefs,  that  he  became  at  length  a  tyrant 
to  the  people,  and  formidable  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The 
conftitution  of  this  court,  and  the  judges  themfelves 
who  prefided  there,  were  derived  from  the  duchy  of 
Normandy;  and  the  confequence  naturally  was,  the  or¬ 
daining  that  all  proceedings  in  the  king’s  courts  fhould 
be  carried  on  in  the  Norman,  inftead  of  the  Englifh, 
language.  A  provifion  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  none 
of  his  Norman  jufticiers  underftood  Englifh  ;  but  as  evi¬ 
dent  a  badge  of  flavery  as  ever  was  impofed  upon  a  con¬ 
quered  people.  This  lafted  till  king  Edward  the  Third 
obtained  a  double  victory,  over  the  armies  of  France  in 
their  own  country,  and  their  language  in  our  courts  here 
at  home.  But  there  was  one  milchief  too  deeply  rooted 
thereby,  and  which  this  caution  of  king  Edward  came 
too  late  to  eradicate.  Inftead  of  the  plain  and  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  fuits  in  the  county-courts,  the  chi- 
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canes  and  fubtilties  of  Norman  jurifprudence  had  taker! 
poffeflion  of  the  king’s  courts,  to  which  every  caufe  of 
confequence  was  drawn.  Indeed,  that  age,  and  thofe  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeding  it,  were  the  era  of  refinement  and 
fubtilty.  There  is  an  aftive  principle  in  the  human  foul, 
that  will  ever  be  exerting  its  faculties  to  the  utmoft  ftretch, 
in  whatever  employment,  by  the  accidents  of  time  and 
place,  the  general  plan  of  education,  or  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  age  and  country,  it  may  happen  to  find 
itfelf  engaged.  The  northern  conquerors  of  Europe  were 
then  emerging  from  the  groffeft  ignorance  in  point  cf  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  thofe  who  had  leifure  to  cultivate  its  pro- 
grefs,  were  fuch  only  as  were  cloiftered  in  monafteries, 
the  reft  being  all  foldiers  or  peafants.  And,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  firft  rudiments  of  fcience  which  they  imbibed 
were  thofe  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  his  Arabian  commentators;  which  were 
brought  from  the  eaft  by  the  Saracens  into  Paleftine  and 
Spain,  and  tranflated  into  barbarous  Latin.  So  that, 
though  the  materials  upon  which  they  were  naturally  em¬ 
ployed,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rifing  ftate,  were  thofe  of  the 
nobleft  kind,  the  eftablifhment  of  religion,  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  civil  polity,  yet,  having  only  fuch  tools  to  work 
with,  their  execution  was  trifling  and  flimfy.  Both  the 
divinity  and  the  law  of  thofe  times  were  therefore  frittered 
into  logical  diftinctions,  and  drawn  out  into  metaphyfical 
fubtilties,  with  a  fkill  moft  amazingly  artificial  ;  but 
which  ferved  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  fhow  the  vaft 
powers  of  the  human  intellect,  however  vainly  or  prepof- 
teroufly  employed.  Hence  law  in  particular,  which  (be¬ 
ing  intended  for  univerfal  reception)  ought  to  be  a  plain 
rule  of  aftion,  became  a  fcience  of  the  greateft  intricacy  ; 
efpecially  when  blended  with  the  new  refinements  en¬ 
grafted  on  feodal  property  ;  which  refinements  were  from 
time  to  time  gradually  introduced  by  the  Norman  prafti- 
tioners,  with  a  view  to  fuperfede  (as  they  did  in  great 
meafure)  the  more  homely,  but  more  intelligible,  maxims 
of  diftributive  juftice  among  the  Saxons.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  thefe  fcholaftic  reformers  have  tranfmitted  their 
dialefl  and  nneffes  to  pofterity  fo  interwoven  in  the  body 
of  our  legal  polity,  that  they  cannot  now  be  taken  out 
without  a  manifeft  injury  to  the  fubftance.  Statute  after 
ftatute  has  in  later  times  been  made,  to  pare  off  thefe 
troublefome  excrefcences,  and  reftore  the  common  law  to 
its  priftine  fimplicity  and  vigour;  and  the  endeavour  has 
greatly  fucceeded  ;  but  ftill  the  fears  are  deep  and  vifible; 
and  the  liberality  of  our  modern  courts  of  juftice  is  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  unaccountable  fic¬ 
tions  and  circuities,  in  order  to  recover  that  equitable  and 
fubftantial  juftice,  which  for  a  long  time  was  totally  buried 
under  the  narrow  rules  and  fanciful  niceties  of  metaphy¬ 
fical  and  Norman  jurifprudence. 

4.  A  fourth  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  combat,  for  the  decifion  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
queftions  of  faff  in  the  laft  refort.  This  was  the  imme¬ 
morial  practice  of  all  the  northern  nations ;  but  firft  re¬ 
duced  to  regular  and  ftated  forms  among  the  Burgundi, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  from  them  it 
parted  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  Franks  and  the 
Normans ;  which  laft  had  the  honour  to  eftablifh  it  here, 
though  clearly  ah  un-Chriftian  as  well  as  moft  uncertain 
method  of  trial.  But  it  was  a  fufficient  recommendation 
of  it  to  the  conqueror,  and  his  warlike  countrymen,  that 
it  was  the  ufage  of  their  native  duchy  of  Normandy. 

5.  But  the  laft  and  moft  important  alteration,  both  in 
our  civil  and  military  polity,  was  the  engrafting  on  all 
landed  eftates,  a  few  only  excepted,  the  fiction  of  fccdal 
tenure,  (fee  the  article  Tenure,)  which  drew  after  it  a 
numerous  and  opprefiive  train  of  fervile  fruits  and  appen¬ 
dages;  aids,  reliefs,  primer  feifins,  wardfhips,  marriages, 
efeheats,  and  fines  for  alienation ;  the  genuine  confe- 
quences  of  the  maxim  then  adopted,  that  all  the  lands 
in  England  were  derived  from  and  iiolden,  mediately  or 
immediately,  of  the  crown. 

The  nation  at  this  period  feems  to  have  groaned  under 
as  abfblute  a  flavery  as  was  in  the  power  ot  a  warlike,  an 
1  ambitious. 
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ambitious,  and  a  politic,  prince  to  create.  The  confci- 
ences  of  men  were  enflaved  by  four  ecclefi allies,  devoted 
to  a  foreign  power,  and  unconnected  with  the  civil  Itate 
under  which  they  lived  ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome 
for  the  firft  time  the  whole  farrago  of  fuperftitious  novel¬ 
ties,  which  had  been  engendered,  by  the  blindnels  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  between  the  frit  million  of  Au- 
guftine  the  monk  and  the  Norman  conqueft;  fuch  as 
tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  communion  in  one  kind, 
and  the  worlhip  of  faints  and  images;  not  forgetting  the 
univeffal  fupremacy  and  dogmatical  infallibility  of  the 
holy  fee.  The  laws  too,  as  well  as  the  prayers,  were  ad- 
miniltered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  ancient  trial  by 
jury  gave  way  to  the  impious  decifion  by  battle.  The 
foreft-laws  totally  refrained  all  rural  pleafures  and  manly 
recreations.  And  in  cities  and  towns  the  cafe  was  no 
better;  all  company  being  obliged  to  difperfe,  and  fire 
and  candle  to  be  extinguilhed,  by  eight  at  night,  at  the 
found  of  the  melancholy  curfeu.  The  ultimate  property 
of  all  lands,  and  a  conliderable  fhare  of  the  prefent  pro¬ 
fits,  were  vefed  in  the  king,  or  by  him  granted  out  to  his 
Norman  favourites;  who,  by  a  gradual  progrefion  of 
flavery,  were  abfolute  vaffals  to  the  crown,  and  as  abfo- 
lute  tyrants  to  the  commons.  Unheard-of  forfeirures, 
talliages,  aids,  and  fines,  were  arbitrarily  extracted  from 
the  pillaged  land-holders,  in  purfuance  of  the  new  fyftem 
of  tenure.  And  to  crown  all,  as  a  confequence  of  the 
tenure  by  knight-fervice,  the  king  had  always  ready  at 
his  command,  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  knights,  or  mi- 
lites  ;  who  were  bound,  upon  pain  of  confifcating  their 
efiates,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  invafion,  or  to  quell  any 
domelt ic  infurreCtion.  Trade  or  foreign  merchandife,  fuch 
as  it  then  was,  was  carried  on  by  the  Jews  and  Lombards; 
and  the  very  name  of  an  Englifh  fleet,  which  king  Edgar 
had  rendered  fo  formidable,  was  utterly  unknown  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  the  nation  confifling  wholly  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  alfo  the  lawyers,  the  barons,  or  great  lords  of  the 
land;  the  knights,  or  foldiery,  who  were  the  fubordinate 
land-holders  ;  and  the  burghers,  or  inferior  tradefmen, 
who  from  their  infignificancy  happily  retained,  in.  their 
focage  and  burgage  tenure,  fome  points  of  their  ancient 
freedom.  All  the  reft*  were  villains,  or  bondman. 

From  fo  complete  and  well-concerted  a  fcheme  of  fer- 
vility,  it  has  been  the  work  of  generations  for  our  ancef- 
tors  to  redeem  themfelves  and  their  polferity  into  that 
ftate  of  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy;  and  which  therefore 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  confuting  of  mere  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  crown,  and  infringements  on  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  as  fome  flavifh  and  narrow-minded  writers  in  the  17th 
century  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  but  as,  in  general,  a 
gradual  reftoration  of  that  ancient  conftitution,  whereof 
our  Saxon  forefathers  had  been  unjuftly  deprived,  partly 
by  the  policy,  and  partly  by  the  force,  of  the  Norman. 
How  that  reftoration  has,  in  along  feries  of  years,  been  Itep 
by  Itep  effected,  we  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

William  Rufus  proceeded  on  his  father’s  plan,  and  in 
fome  points  extended  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
foreft-law's.  But  his  brotherand  fuccefior  Henry  I.  found 
it  expedient,  when  he  firft  came  to  the  crown,  to  ingrati¬ 
ate  himfelf  with  the  people;  by  reltoring  (as  our  mOnkifh 
hiltorians  tell  us)  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeflor. 
The  ground  whereof  is  this  ;  that  by  charter  he  gave  up 
the  great  grievances  of  marriage,  ward,  and  relief,  the  be¬ 
neficial  pecuniary  fruits  of  his  feodal  tenures  ;  but  re- 
ferved  the  tenures  themfelves,  for  the  fame  military  pur- 
pofep  that  his  father  introduced  them.  He  alfo  abolifhed 
the  curfeu ;  for,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  our  laws  a  full 
century  afterwards,  yet  it  is  rather  fpoken  of  as  a  known 
time  of  night  (fo  denominated  from  that  abrogated  ufage) 
than  as  a  Itill-fubfifting  cuftcm.  There  is  extant  a  code 
of  laws  in  his  name,  confifling  partly  of  thofe  of  the  C011- 
feflor,  but  with  great  additions  and  alterations  of  his 
ow'u  ;  and  chiefly  calculated  for  the  regulation  of  the  coun¬ 
ty-courts.  It  contains  fome  directions  as  to  crimes  and 
their  punifhments,  (that  of  theft  being  made  capital  in. 


his  reign,)  and  a  few  things  relating  to  eftates,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  the  defeent  of  lands,  which,  being  by  the  Saxon 
laws  equally  to  all  the  fons,  by  the  feodal  or  Norman  to 
the  eldeA  only,  king  Henry  here  moderated  the  differ¬ 
ence  ;  directing  the  eldelt  fon  to  have  only  the  principal 
eflate,  primum  patris  feudwn,  the  reft  of  his  eftates,  if  he 
had  any  others,  being  equally  divided  among  them  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gave  up  to  the  clergy  the  free  elec¬ 
tion  of  bifhops  and  mitred  abbots  ;  referving  however 
thefe  enfigns  of  patronage,  conge  d' Hire,  cuftody  of  the 
temporalties  when  vacant,  and  homage  upon  their  refti- 
tution.  He  laftly  united  again  for  a  time  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  which  union  was  foon  diflolved  by 
his  Norman  clergy;  and,  upon  that  final  diflolution,  the 
cognizance  of  teftamentary  caufes  feems  to  have  been  firit 
given  to  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  The  reft  remained  as  in 
his  father’s  time  ;  from  whence  we  may  eafily  perceive 
how  far  fliort  this  was  of  a  thorough  reftitution  of  king 
Edward’s  or  the  Saxon  laws. 

The  ufurper  Stephen,  as  the  manner  of  ufurpers  is, 
promifed  much  at  his  acceflion,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
redreflingthc  grievances  of  the  foreft-laws;  but  performed 
no  great  matter  in  that  or  in  any  other  point.  It  is  from 
his  reign,  however,  that  we  are  to  date  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  civil  and  canon  laws  into  this  realm  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  was  imported  the  doCtrine  of  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  a  branch  of  the  canon-law. 

By  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  if  not  earlier,  the  char¬ 
ter  of  Henry  I.  feems  to  have  been  forgotten;  for  we  find 
the  claim  of  marriage,  ward,  and  relief,  then  flourilhing 
in  full  vigour.  The  right  of  primogeniture  feems  alfo  to 
have  tacitly  revived,  being  found  more  convenient  for 
the  public  than  the  parcelling  of  eftates  into  a  multitude 
of  minute  fubdivifious.  However  in  this  prince’s  reign 
much  was  done  to  methodife  the  laws,  and  reduce  them 
into  a  regular  order;  as  appears  from  that  excellent  trea- 
tifeof  Gian  vil ;  which,  though  fome  of  it  be  now  antiquated 
and  altered,  yet,  when  compared  with  the  code  of  Henry  I. 
it  carries  a  manifell:  fuperiority.  Throughout  his  reign 
alfo  was  continued  the  important  ftruggle  which  we  have 
had  occafion  fo  often  to  mention,  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Rome;  the  former  fupported  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  temporal  nobility,  when  endeavoured  to  be  fup~ 
planted  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  the  popilh  clergy. 
Which  difpute  was  kept  on  foot  till  the  reign  Edward  I. 
when  the  laws  of  England,  under  the  new  difeipline  in¬ 
troduced  by  that  fkilful  commander,  obtained  a  complete 
and  permanent  victory. 

In  the  prefent  reign  of  Henry  II.  there  are  four  things 
which  peculiarly  merit  the  attention  of  a  legal  antiqua¬ 
rian.  1.  The  conftitutions  of  the  parliament  at  Claren¬ 
don,  A.  D.  1164,  whereby  the  king  checked  the  power  of 
the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and  greatly  narrowed  the  total  ex¬ 
emption  they  claimed  from  the  fecular  jurifdiflion  ;  though 
his  farther  progrefs  was  unhappily  flopped,  by  the  fatal 
event  of  the  difputes  between  him  and  archbifhop  Becket. 
2.  The  inftitution  of  the  juftices  in  eyre,  in  itinere-,  the 
king  having  divided  the  kingdom  into  fix  circuits,  (a  lit¬ 
tle  different  from  the  prefent,)  and  commifiioned  thefe 
new-created  judges  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  try  writs  of 
affife,  in  the  feveral  counties.  Thefe  remedies  are  faid  to 
have  been  then  firft  invented,  before  which  all  caufes  were 
ufually  terminated  in  the  county -courts,  according; to  the 
Saxon  cuftom;  or  before  the  king’s  jufticiaries  in  the  aula 
regis,  in  purfuance  of  the  Norman  regulations.  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  tribunals,  travelling  about  with  the  king’s 
perfon,  occafioned  intolerable  expenfe  and  delay  to  the 
(tutors  ;  and  the  former,  however  proper  for  little  debts 
and  minute  actions,  where  even  injuftice  is  better  than 
procraftinatiors,  were  now  become  liable  to  too  much  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  law,  and  too  much  partiality  as  to  farfs, 
to  determine  matters  of  confiderable  moment.  3.  The 
introduction  and  eftablifhment  of  the  grand  affife,  or  trial 
by  a  fpecial  kind  of  jury  in  a  writ  of  right  at  the  option 
of  the  tenant  or  defendant,  iilftead  of  the  barbarous  and 
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Norman  trial  by  battle.  4.  To  this  time  mud  alfo  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  introduction  of  efcuage,  or  pecuniary  commu¬ 
tation  for  perfonal  military  fervice ;  which  in  procefs  of 
time  was  the  parent  of  the  ancient  fnbfidies  granted  to 
the  crown  by  parliament,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times. 

Richard  I.  a  brave  and  magnanimous  prince,  was  a 
fportfman  as  well  as  a  foldier ;  and  therefore  enforced  the 
foreft-laws  with  fome  rigour,  which  occafioned  many  dif- 
contents  among  his  people,  though  (according  to  Matthew 
Paris)  he  repealed  the  penalties  of  caftration,  lofs  of  eyes, 
cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  before  inflidted  on  fuch  as 
tranfgreffed  in  hunting;  probably  finding  that  their  feve- 
rity  prevented  proi'ecutions.  He  alfo,  when  abroad,  com- 
pofed  a  body  ot  naval  laws  at  the  ille  of  Oleron ;  which 
are  frill  extant,  and  of  high  authority;  for  in  his  time  we 
began  again  to  difeover,  that  (as  an  ifland)  we  were  na¬ 
turally  a  maritime  power.  But,  u'ith  regard  to  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  reign, 
except  a  few  regulations  regarding  the  Jews,  and  the  juf- 
tices  in  eyre;  the  king’s  thoughts  being  chiefly  taken  up 
by  the  knight-errantry  of  a  croifade  again!!  the  Saracens 
in  the  holy  land. 

In  king  John’s  time,  and  that  of  his  fon  Henry  III. 
the  rigours  of  the  feodal  tenures  and  the  foreft-laws  were  fo 
warmly  kepi  up,  that  they  occafioned  many  infurrefitions of 
the  barons,  or  principal  feudatories  ;  which  at  laft  had  this 
effect,  that  firft  king  John,  and  afterwards  his  fon,  con- 
lented  to  the  two  famous  charters  of  Engiifti  liberties, 
Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de  Forefta.  Of  thefe,  the  latter 
was  well  calculated  to  redrefs  many  grievances,  and  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  crown,  in  the  exertion  of  foreft-law  ; 
and  the  former  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  redreffed  many  grievances  incident  to  feodal  tenures, 
of  no  fmall  moment  at  the  time  ;  though  now,  unlefs  con- 
fidered  attentively  and  with  this  retrolpecf,  they  feem  but 
of  trifling  concern.  But,  befides  thefe  feodal  provilions, 
care  was  alfo  taken  therein  to  proteft  the  fubjedl  againft 
other  oppreflions,  then  frequently  arifing  from  unreafon- 
able  amercements,  from  illegal  diftreffes  or  other  procefs 
for  debts  or  fervices  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  ty¬ 
rannical  abufe  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre¬ 
emption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  ftill  remains ;  prohibited  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  grants  of  exclulive  fifheries ;  and  the  erection  of 
new  bridges  fo  as  to  opprefs  the  neighbourhood.  With 
refpe£f  to  private  rights,  it  eftablifhed  the  teltamentary 
power  of  the  fubjeit  over  part  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  the 
reft  being  diftributed  among  his  wife  and  children  ;  it 
laid  down  the  law  of  dower,  as  it  hath  continued  ever 
fmee;  and  prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  unlefs  for 
the  death  of  their  hufbands.  In  matters  of  public  police 
and  national  concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  weights 
and  rneafures,  gave  new  encouragements  to  commerce,  by 
the  proteilion  of  merchant-ftrangers,  and  forbad  the  ali¬ 
enation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  befides  prohibiting  all  denials  or 
delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Weft- 
minlter,  that  the  fuitors  might  no  longer  be  haraffed  with 
following  the  king’s  perfon  in  all  his  progrefles  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  brought  the  trial  of  iffues  home  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  directing  aflifes  to  be  taken 
in  the  proper  counties,  and  eftablifliing  annual  circuits  ; 
it  alfo  corrected  fome  abufes  then  incident  to  the  trials  by 
■wager  of  law  and  of  battle  ;  directed  the  regular  award¬ 
ing  of  inqueft  for  life  or  member;  prohibited  the  king’s 
inferior  minifters  from  holding  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  try¬ 
ing  any  criminal  charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might 
otherwife  have  unjuftly  accrued  to  the  exchequer ;  and, 
regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior  tri¬ 
bunals  of  juftice,  the  county-court,  (heriff’s  tourn,  and 
court-leet.  It  confirmed  and  eftabliftied  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns, 
and  ports,  of  the  kingdom.  And,  laftly,  (which  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the  Great 
Charter,)  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in 


the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty,  unlefs  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  following  is  the  celebrated  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  Englilhmen  : 
Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  vnprifonetur,  aut  dijfeifiatur  de 
libero  tenemento  fuo,  vel  libertatibus,  vel  liberis  confueludinibi/s 
fuis  ;  aut  utlagetur,  aut  exulet,  aut  aliquo  modo  dejlruatur  ;  nec 
Jvper  a cm  ibimus,  nec  fuper  turn,  mittemus ,  nifi  per  legale  judi¬ 
cium  parium  fuorum,  vel  per  legem  terra.  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli 
negabimus  aut  differemns,  redlum  vel  jujlitiam.  “  No  freeman 
(hall  be  taken,  or  itnprifoned,  or  diifeized  of  his  freehold, 
or  liberties,  or  free  cuftoms;  or  outlawed,  or  banilhed,  or 
any  ways  deftroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pafs  upon  him,  or  com¬ 
mit  him  to  prifon,  unlefs  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  fell  to  no  man, 
we  will  deny  to  no  man,  nor  defer,  right  or  juftice.” 

However,  by  means  of  the  ftruggles  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  the  pope  gained  a  greater  afeendant  here  than 
he  ever  had  before  enjoyed  ;  which  continued  through  the 
long  reign  of  his  fon  Henry  III.  in  the  beginning  of 
whofe  time  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  was  alio  totally 
abolifhed.  And  we  may  by  this  time  perceive,  in  Brac- 
ton’s  treatife,  a  ftill  farther  improvement  in  the  method 
and  regularity  of  the  common  law,  efpecially  in  the  point 
of  pleadings.  Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  firit 
traces  which  remain,  of  the  feparation  of  the  greater  ba¬ 
rons  from  the  lefs,  in  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  are 
found  in  the  Great  Charter  of  king  John,  though  omitted 
in  that  of  Henry  III.  and  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
latter  of  thefe  reigns,  we  find  the  firft  record  of  any  writ 
forfummoning  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  And  here  we  conclude  the  fecond  period  of  our 
Engiifti  legal  hiftory. 

III.  The  third  commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
who  hath  juftly  been  ftyled  our  Engiifti  Juftinian.  For  in 
his  time  the  law  did  receive  fo  fudden  a  perfeftion,  that 
fir  Matthew  Hale  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  “  that  more 
was  done  in  the  firft  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  to  fettle 
and  eftablifti  the  diftribu ti ve  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  than 
in  all  the  ages  fince  that  time  put  together.” 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of 
thefe  regulations  ;  but  the  principal  may  be  reduced  un¬ 
der  the  following  general  heads.  1.  He  eftabliftied,  con¬ 
firmed,  and  fettled,  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  Fo- 
refts.  s.  He  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  by  limiting  and  eftablifliing 
the  bounds  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion  ;  and  by  obliging 
the  ordinary,  to  whom  all  the  goods  of  inteftates  at  that 
time  belonged,  to  difeharge  the  debts  of  the  deceafed.  3. 
He  defined  the  limits  of  the  feveral  temporal  courts  of  the 
highelt  jurifdiiffion,  thofe  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer;  fo  as  they  might  not  interfere 
with  each  other’s  proper  bufinefs ;  to  do  which  they  muft 
now  have  recourfe  to  a  fiction,  very  neceffary  and  benefi¬ 
cial  in  the  prefent.  enlarged  ftate  of  property.  4.  He  fet¬ 
tled  the  boundaries  of  the  inferior  courts  in  counties, 
hundreds,  and  manors,  confining  them  to  caufes  of  no 
great  amount,  according  to  their  primitive  inftitutions  ; 
though  of  confiderably  greater  than,  by  the  alteration  of 
the  value  of  money,  they  are  now  permitted  to  determine. 
5.  He  fecured  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  by  aboliffiing 
all  arbitrary  taxes  and  talliages,  levied  without  confentof 
the  national  council.  6.  He  guarded  the  common  juftice 
of  the  kingdom  from  abufes,  by  giving  up  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  of  fending  mandates  to  interfere  in  private 
caufes.  7.  He  fettled  the  form,  foleninities,  and  effeft, 
of  fines  levied  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  though 
the  thing  itfelf  was  of  Saxon  original.  8.  He  firft  elta- 
bliftied  a  repofitory  for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom, 
few  of  which  are  ancienter  than  the  reign  of  his  father  j 
and  thofe  were  by  him  collected.  9.  He  improved  upon 
the  laws  of  king  Alfred,  by  that  great  and  orderly  me¬ 
thod  of  watch  and  ward,  for  prelerving  the  public  peace 
and  preventing  robberies,  eftabliftied  by  the  ftatute  of 
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Wmchefter.  10.  He  fettled  and  reformed  many  abufes 
incident  to  tenures,  and  removed  fome  reftraints  on  the 
alienation  of  landed  property,  by  the  ftatute  of  quia  emp¬ 
ties.  it.  He  instituted  a  fpeedier  way  for  the  recovery 
of  debts,  by  granting  execution,  not  only  upon  goods 
and  chattels,  but  alfo  upon  lands,  by  writ  of  elegit  ;  which 
was  of  fignal  benefit  to  a  trading  people  ;  and,  upon  the 
fame  commercial  ideas,  he  alfo  allowed  the  charging  of 
lands  in  a  ftatute-merchant  to  pay  debts  contracted  in 
trade,  contrary  to  all  feodal  principles.  12.  He  effectu¬ 
ally  provided  for  the  recovery  of  advowfons,  as  temporal 
rights,  in  which  before  the  law  was  extremely  deficient. 
13.  He  alfo  effectually  doled  the  great  gulph  in  which  all 
the  landed  property"  of  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  of 
being  fw allowed,  by  bis  reiterated  ftatutes  of  mortmain  ; 
molt  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  frauds  that  had  been 
then  devifed,  though  afterwards  contrived  to  be  evaded 
by  the  invention  of  ufes.  14..  He  eltablilhed  a  new  limi¬ 
tation  of  property,  by  the  creation  of  ellates  tail;  con¬ 
cerning  the  good  policy  of  which,-  modern  times  have 
however  entertained  a  very  different  opinion.  15.  He  re¬ 
duced  all  Wales  to  the  fubjcCtion,  not  only  of  the  crown, 
but  in  great  mealure  of  the  laws,  of  England,  (which 
was  thoroughly  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.) 
and  feems  to  have  entertained  a  delign  of  doing  the  like 
by  Scotland,  fo  as  to  have  formed  an  entire  and  complete 
union  of  the  illand  of  Great  Britain. 

This  catalogue  might  be  continued  much  farther  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  every  fcheme  and 
model  of  the  adminiftration  of  common  jultice  between 
party  and  party,  was  entirely  fettled  by  this  king;  and 
has  continued  nearly  the  fame  in  all  fucceeding  ages  to 
this  day;  abating  fome  few  alterations,  which  the  humour 
or  necellity  of  lubfequent  times  has  occafioned.  The 
forms  of  writs  by  which  aCtions  are  commenced,  were 
perfefted  in  his  reign,  and  eflablilhed  as  models  for  pof- 
terity.  The  pleadings  confequent  upon  the  writs  were 
then  fhort,  nervous,  and  perfpicuous ;  not  intricate,  ver- 
bofe,  and  formal.  The  legal  treatifes  written  in  his  time, 
as  by  Britton,  Fleta,  Hengham,  and  the  reft,  are  for  the 
nioft  part  law  at  this  day,  or  at  leaft  were  fo  till  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  tenures  took  place.  And  to  conclude,  it  is  from 
this  period,  from  the  exaCt  obfervation  of  Magna  Charta, 
rather  than  from  its  making  or  renewal  in  the  days  of  his 
grandfather  and  father,  that  the  liberty  of  Englifhmen  be¬ 
gan  again  to  rear  its  head  ;  though  the  weight  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  tenures  hung  heavy  upon  it  for  many  ages  after. 

A  better  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  conftitutions 
cannot  be  given  than  that  from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  happened  very  few,  and  thofe  not  very  confi- 
derable,  alterations  in  the  legal  forms  of  proceedings.  As 
to  matter  of  fubjlance,  the  old  Gothic  powers  of  electing 
the  principal  fubordinate  magiftrates,  the  Iheriffs,  and 
conlervators  of  the  peace,  were  taken  from  the  people  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  and  jullices  of 
the  peace  were  eftablifned  inttead  of  the  latter.  In  the 
reign  alfo  of  Edward  III.  the  parliament  is  fuppofed  tnoft 
probably  to  have  afi'uiried  its  prefent  form,  by  a  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  commons  from  the  lords.  The  ftatute  for  de¬ 
fining  and  afcertaining  treafons  was  one  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  new-modelled  affembly  ;  and  the  tra filia¬ 
tion  of  the  law-proceedings  from  French  into  Latin  ano¬ 
ther.  Much  alfo  was  done,  under  the  aufpices  of  this 
magnanimous  prince,  for  eftablifhing  our  domeltic  manu¬ 
factures;  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Englifh  wool, 
and  the  importation  or  wear  of  foreign  cloth  or  furs  ;  and 
by  encouraging  clothworkers  from  other  countries  to  fet¬ 
tle  here.  Nor  was  the  legillature  inattentive  to  many 
other  branches  of  commerce,  or  indeed  to  commerce  in 
general ;  for,  in  particular,  it  enlarged  the  credit  of  the 
merchant  by  introducing  the  ftatute-ftaple,  whereby  he 
might  the  more  readily  pledge  his  lands  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  mercantile  debts.  And,  as  perfonal  property  now 
grew  by  the  extenfion  of  trade  to  be  much  more  con  fide  r- 
able  than  formerly,,  care  was  taken,  in  cafe  of  inteftacies, 
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to  appoint  adminiftrators,  particularly  nominated  by  the 
law,  to  diltribufe  that  perfonal  property  among  the  credi¬ 
tors  and  kindred  of  the  deceafed,  which  before  had  been 
ufually  applied  by  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  to  ufes  then 
denominated  pious.  The  ftatutes  alio  of  praemunire,  for 
eftcClually  deprefiing  the  civil  power  of  the  pope,  were 
the  work  of  this  and  the  fubfequent  reign.  And  the  ef- 
tabliflrment  of  a  laborious  parochial  clergy,  by  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  vicarages  out  of  the  overgrown  poffeffions  of  the 
monafteries,  added  luftre  to  the  clofe  of  the  14-th  century  ; 
though  the  feeds  of  the  general  reformation,  which  were 
thereby  firft  iown  in  the  kingdom,  were  almoft  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  fpirit  of  perlecution  introduced  into  the 
laws  of  the  land  by  the  inriuencecof  the  regular  clergy. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  the  civil  wars 
and  difputed  titles  to  the  crown  gave  no  leifure  for  far¬ 
ther  juridical  improvement.  And  yet  it  is  to  thefe  very 
difputes  that  we  owe  the  happy  lol’s  of  all  the  dominions 
of  the  crown  on  the  continent  of  France,  which  turned, 
the  minds  of  our  fubfequent  princes  entirely  to  domeftic 
concerns.  To  thefe  likevvil’e  we  owe  the  method  of  bar¬ 
ring  entails  by  the  fiCtion  of  common  recoveries,  invented 
originally  by  the  clergy  to  evade  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain, 
but  introduced  under  Edward  IV.  for  the  purpofe  of  un¬ 
fettering  eftates,  and  making  them  more  liable  to  forfei¬ 
ture  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  owners  endeavoured  to 
proteCl  them  by  the  univerfal  eftabtifinnent  of  ufes,  an¬ 
other  of  the  clerical  inventions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  I-Ienry  VII.  his  minifters  (not  to 
fay  the  king  himfelf)  were  more  induftrious  in  hunting 
out  profecutions  upon  old  and  forgotten  penal  laws,  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  the  fubjeCt,  than  in  framing 
any  new  beneficial  regulations.  For  the  diftinguilhing 
character  of  this  reign  was  that  of  amaifing  treafure  in 
the  king’s  coffers  by  every  means  that  could  be  devifed  ; 
and  almoft  every  alteration  in  the  laws,  however  falutary 
or  otherwife  in  their  future  confequences,  had  this  and 
this  only  for  their  great  and  immediate  objeCt.  To  this 
end  the  court  of  itar-chamber  was  new  modelled,  and 
armed  with  powers  the  molt  dangerous  and  unconfti- 
tutional  over  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the  lubjeCh 
Informations  were  allowed  to  be  received  in  lieu  of  indict¬ 
ments  at  the  afiifes  and  fefiions  of  the  peace,  in  order  to 
multiply  fines  and  pecuniary  penalties.  The  ftatute  of 
fines  for  the  landed  property  was  craftily  and  covertly 
contrived  to  facilitate  the  deftruction  of  entails,  and  make 
the  owners  of  real  eftates  more  capable  of  forfeiting  as- 
well  as  of  aliening.  The  benefit  of  clergy,  which  fo  of¬ 
ten  intervened  to  flop  attainders  and  fave  the  inheritance, 
was  now  allowed  only  once  to  lay -offenders,  who  only 
could  have  inheritances  to  lofe.  A  writ  of  capias  was 
permitted  in  all  actions  on  the  cafe,  and  the  defendant 
might  in  confequence  be  outlawed  ;  becaufe  upon  fuch 
outlawry  his  goods  became  the  property  of  the  crown. 
In  fhort,  there  is  hardly  a  ftatute  in  this  reign,  introduc- 
tive  of  a  new  law,  or  modifyingthe  old,  but  what  either 
direCtly  or  obliquely  tended  to  the  emolument  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

IV.  This -brings  us  to  the  fourth  period  of  our  legal 
hiftory,  viz.  the  reformation  of  religion  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  children,  which  opens  an  entirely  new  icene  in 
ecclefjaftical  matters,  the  ufurped  power  of  the  pope  being 
now  for  ever  routed  and  deltroyed,  .all  his  connections 
with  this  ifland  cut  oft’,  the  crown  reilored  to  its  fitpre- 
macy  over  fprritual  men  and  caufes,  and  the  patronage  of 
bifhoprics  being  once  more  i’ndifputably  veiled  in  the 
king.  And,  had  the  fpiritual  courts  been  at  this  time  re¬ 
united  to  the  civil,  we  (hould  have  feen  the  old  Saxon 
conftitution  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  polity  completely 
reftored. 

With  regard  alfo  to  our  civil  polity,  the  ftatute  of  wills, 
and  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  (both  palled  in  the  reign  pf  this 
prince,)  made  a  great  alteration  as  to  property  ;  the  former 
by  allowing  the  devife  of  real  eftates  by  will,  which  be¬ 
fore  was  in  general  forbidden  ;  the  latter  by  endeavouring 
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to  deitrov  the  intricate  nicety  of  ufes,  though  the  nar- 
rownefs  and  pedantry  of  the_  courts  of  common  law  pre¬ 
vented  this  ftatute  from  having  its  full  beneficial  effect. 
And  thence  the  courts  of  equity  affirmed  a  jurifdict ion, 
dictated  by  common  juftice  and  common  fenfe,  which, 
however  arbitrarily  exercifed,  or  productive  of  jealoufies 
in  its  infancy,  has  at  length  been  matured  into  a  molt  ele¬ 
gant  fyftem  of  rational  jurifprudence  ;  the  principles  of 
which  (not  withftanding  they  may  differ  in  forms)  are  now 
equally  adopted  by  the  courts  of  both  law  and  equity. 
From  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  and  another  ftatute  of  the  fame 
antiquity,  (which  protected  eftates  for  years  from  being 
deftrcyed  by  the  reveriioner,)  a  remarkable  alteration  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  conveyancing;  the  ancient  affurance 
by  feoffment  and  livery  upon  the  land  being  now  very 
feldom  practifed,  fincethe  more  eafy  and  more  private  in¬ 
vention  of  transferring  property  by  fecret  conveyances  to 
lifes,  and  long  terms  of  years  being  now  continually  cre¬ 
ated  in  mortgages  and  family-fettlements,  which  may  be 
moulded  to  a  thoufand  ufeful  purpofes  by  the  ingenuity 
of  an  able  artift. 

The  farther  attacks  in  this  reign  upon  the  immunity  of 
eftates  tail,  which  reduced  them  little  more  than  the  con¬ 
ditional  fees  at  the  common  law  before  the  pafling  of  the 
ftatute  de  donis,  the  eftablifhment  of  recognizances  in  the 
nature  of  a  ftatute-ftaple  for  facilitating  the  raifing  of 
money  upon  landed  fecurity,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
bankrupt-laws,  as  well  for  the  punifttment  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  as  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  trader;  all  thefe 
were  capital  alterations  of  our  legal  polity,  and  highly 
convenient  to  that  character  which  theEnglifh  began  now 
to  re-afi'ume,  of  a  great  commercial  people.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  Wales  wdth  England,  and  the  more  uniform 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  by  deftroying  fome  counties  pa¬ 
latine,  and  abridging  the  unreafonable  privileges  of  fuch 
as  remained,  added  dignity  and  ftrength  to  the  monarchy  ; 
and,  together  with  the  numerous  improvements  before 
obferved  upon,  and  the  redrefs  of  many  grievances  and 
oppreftions  which  had  been  introduced  by  his  father,  will 
ever  make  the  adminiftration  of  Henry  VIII.  a  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  era  in  the  annals  of  juridical  hiltory. 

It  nnift,  however,  be  remarked,  that  (particularly  in 
bis  later  years)  the  royal  prerogative  was  then  drained  to 
a  very  tyrannical  and  oppreftive  height ;  and,  what  was 
the  worft  circumftance,  its  encroachments  were  eftabliftied 
by  law,  under  the  fanClion  of  thofe  pufillanimous  parlia¬ 
ments,  one  of  which,  to  its  eternal  difgrace,  paffed  a  fta¬ 
tute  whereby  it  was  enaCled  that  the  king’s  proclamations 
fhould  have  the  force  of  aCIs  of  parliament;  and  others 
concurred  in  the  creation  of  that  amazing  heap  of  wild 
and  new-fangled  treafons  which  were  (lightly  touched 
upon  in  a  former  chapter.  Happily  for  the  nation,  this 
arbitrary  reign  was  fucceeded  by  the  minority  of  an  ami¬ 
able  prince,  during  the  fhort  funfhine  of  which  great  part 
of  thefe  extravagant  laws  were  repealed.  And,  to  do  juf¬ 
tice  to  the  fliorter  reign  of  queen  Mary,  many  falulary 
and  popular  laws,  in  civil  matters,  were  made  under  her 
adminiftration  ;  perhaps  the  better  to  reconcile  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  bloody  meafures  which  fhe  was  induced  to  pur- 
l’ue  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  religious  flavery,  the  well- 
concerted  fchemes  for  effecting  which  were  (through  the 
providence  of  God)  defeated  by  the  feafonable  acceflion 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  being  by  that  hap¬ 
py  event  eftabliftied  (we  trull)  on  an  eternal  bafts, 
(though  obliged  in  their  infancy  to  be  guarded  againft 
papifts  and  other  non-conformifts  by  laws  of  too  fangui- 
nary  a  nature.)  the  foreft-laws  having  fallen  into  dilufe, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  civil  rights  in  the  courts  of  juf¬ 
tice  being  carried  on  in  a  regular  courfe,  according  to  the 
wife  inftitutions  of  king  Edward  I.  without  any  material 
innovations,  all  the  principal  grievances  intrbduced  by 
the  Norman  conqueft  feem  to  have  been  gradually  ftiaken 
off,  and  our  Saxon  conftitution  reftored,  with  confiderable 
improvements,  except  only  in  the  continuation  of  the  mi¬ 


litary  tenures,  and  a  few  other  points,  which  ftill  armed 
the  crown  with  a  very  oppreftive  and  dangerous  preroga¬ 
tive.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ipirit  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  clergy,  and  endowing  religious  houfes,  had  through 
the  former  abufe  of  it  gone  over  to  fitch  a  contrary  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  and  their 
favourites  had  fallen  with  fueh  avidity  upon  the  fpoils  of- 
the  church,  that  a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance 
was  wanting  to  many  of  the  biftiops  and  clergy.  This 
produced  the  reftraining  ftatutes,  to  prevent  the  aliena¬ 
tions  of  lands  and  tithes  belonging  to  the  church  and  uni- 
verftties.  The  number  of  indigent  perfons  being  alfo 
greatly  increafed  by  withdrawing  the  alms  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
more  humane  and  beneficial  than  even  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  millions,  by  affording  them  the  means  (with  proper 
induitry)  to  feed  and  to  clothe  themfelves.  And,  the 
farther  any  fubfequent  plans  for  maintaining  the  poor 
have  departed  from  this  inllitution,  the  more  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  even  pernicious,  their  viiionary  attempts  have 
proved. 

However,  confidering  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  in 
a  great  and  political  view,  we  have  no  reafon  to  regret 
many  fubfequent  alterations  in  the  Englifii  conftitution: 
for,  though  in  general  fhe  was  a  wife  and  excellent  prin- 
cefs,  and  loved  her  people  ;  though  in  her  time  trade  fiou- 
riftied,  riches  increafed,  the  laws  were  duly  adminiftered, 
the  nation  was  refpeCled  abroad,  and  the  people  happy  at 
home  ;  yet  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the  liar-chamber, 
and  the  ereftion  of  the  high-commifiion  court  in  matters 
ecciefiaftical,  were  the  work  of  her  reign.  She  alfo  kept 
her  parliaments  at  a  very  awful  diftance  ;  and  in  many 
particulars  fhe  at  times  would  carry  the  prerogative  as 
high  as  her  moft  arbitrary  predeceffors.  It  is  true,  file 
very  feldom  exerted  this  prerogative  fo  as  to  opprefs  indi¬ 
viduals;  but  ftill  file  had  it  to  exert;  and  therefore  the 
felicity  of  her  reign  depended  more  on  her  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  inclination,  than  want  of  power,  to  play  the 
tyrant.  This  is  a  high  encomium  on  her  merit;  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  fufficient  to  fliovv,  that  thefe  were  not 
thofe  golden  days  of  genuine  liberty  that  we  formerly 
were  taught  to  believe ;  for  furely  the  true  liberty  of  the 
fubjeiff  confifts  not  fo  much  in  the  gracious  behaviour  as 
in  the  limited  power  of  the  fovereign. 

The  great  revolutions  that  had  happened  in  manners 
and  in  property  had  paved  the  way,  by  imperceptible  yet 
fure  degrees,  for  as  great  a  revolution  in  government; 
yet,  while  that  revolution  was  eftedling,  the  crown  be¬ 
came  more  arbitrary  than  ever,  by  the  progrefs  of  thofe 
very  means  which  afterwards  reduced  its  power.  It  is 
obvious  to  every  obferver  that,  till  the  clofe  of  the  Lan- 
caftrian  civil  wars,  the  property  and  power  of  the  nation 
were  chiefly  divided  between  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
•the  clergy.  The  commons  were  generally  in  a  ftate  of 
great  ignorance;  their  perfonal  wealth,  before  the  exten- 
fion  of  trade,  was  comparatively  frnall;  and  the  nature  of 
their  landed  property  was-fuch  as  kept  them  in  continual 
dependence  upon  their  feudal  lord,  being  ufually  fome 
powerful  baron,  fome  opulent  abbey,  or  fometimes  the 
king  himfelf.  Though  a  notion  of  general  liberty  had 
ftrongly  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole  conftitution, 
yet  the  particular  liberty,  the  natural  equality,  and  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  of  individuals,  were  little  regarded 
or  thought  of ;  nay  even  to  affert  them  was  treated  as  the 
height  of  fedition  and  rebellion.  Our  anceftors  heard 
with  deteftation  and  horror  thofe  fentiments  rudely  deli¬ 
vered,  and  puftied  to  moft  abfurd  extremes,  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  Cade  and  a  Tyler,  which  have  fince  been  ap¬ 
plauded,  with  a  zeal  almoft  rifing  to  idolatry,  when  foft- 
ened  and  recommended  by  the  eloquence,  the  modera¬ 
tion,  and  the  arguments,  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  a 
Milton. 

But,  when  learning,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  progrefs  of  religious  reformation,  began  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  difi’eminated ;  when  trade  and  navigation  were  fud- 
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tienly  carried  to  an  amazing  extent,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
compafs,  and  the  confequent  difcovery  of  the  Indies;  the 
minds  of  men  thus  enlightened  by  fcience,  and  enlarged 
by  oblervation  and  travel,  began  to  entertain  a  more  juft 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  mankind.  An  in¬ 
undation  of  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  merchants  and 
middling  rank;  while  the  two  great  eftates  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  formerly  had  balanced  the  prerogative,  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  were  greatly  impoveriffed  and  weak¬ 
ened.  The  popilh  clergy,  detefted  in  their  frauds  and 
abufes,  expofed'  to  the  refentment  of  the  populace,  and 
ftripped  of  their  lands  and  revenues,  ftood  trembling  for 
their  very  exiltence.  The  nobles,  enervated  by  the  re¬ 
finements  of  luxury,  (which  knowledge,  foreign  travel, 
and  the  prog  refs  of  the  politer  arts,  are  too  apt  to  intro¬ 
duce  with  themfelves,)  and  fired  with  difdain  at  being 
rivalled  in  magnificence  by  the  opulent  citizens,  fell  into 
enormous  expenfes,  to  gratify  which  they  were  permit¬ 
ted,  by  the  policy  of  the  times,  to  diffipate  their  over¬ 
grown  eftates,  and  alienate  their  ancient  patrimonies. 
This  gradually  reduced  their  power  and  their  influence 
■within  very  moderate  bounds,  while  the  king,  by  the 
fpoil  of  the  monafteries,  and  the  great  increafe  of  the  cuf- 
toras,  grew  rich,  independent,  and  haughty ;  and  the 
commons  were  not  yet  fenfible  of  the  ftrength  they  had 
acquired,  nor  urged  to  examine  its  extent  by  new  bur¬ 
thens  or  oppreflive  taxations,  during  the  ludden  opulence 
of  the  exchequer.  Intent  upon  acquiring  new  riches, 
and  happy  in  being  freed  from  the  infolence  and  tyranny 
of  the  orders  more  immediately  above  them,  they  never 
dreamed  of  oppofing  the  prerogative  to  which  they  had 
been  fo  little  accuflomed,  much  lefs  of  taking  the  lead  in 
oppofition,  to  which  by  their  weight  and  their  property 
they  were  now  entitled.  The  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  therefore  the  times  of  the  greateft  defpotilfn  that 
have  been  known  in  this  ifland  fince  the  death  of  William 
the  Norman;  the  prerogative,  as  it  then  ftood  by  common 
law,  (and  much  more  when  extended  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,)  being  too  large  to  be  endured  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  intermediate  princes  of  the 
Tudor  line,  had  almoft  the  fame  legal  powers,  and  fome- 
times  exerted  them  as  roughly,  as  their  father  Henry  VIII. 
But  the  critical  fituation  of  that  princefs  with  regard  to 
her  legitimacy,  her  religion,  her  enmity  with  Spain,  and 
her  jealoufy  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  occafioned  greater 
caution  in  her  condudl.  She,  probably,  or  her  able  ad- 
vifers,  had  penetration  enough  to  difeern  how  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  had  gradually  drifted  its  channel,  and 
wifdom  enough  not  to  provoke  the  commons  to  difeover 
and  feel  their  ftrength.  She  therefore  drew  a  veil  over 
the  odious  part  of  prerogative,  which  was  never  wantonly 
thrown  afide,  but  only  to  anfwer  fbme  important  pur- 
pofe;  and,  though  the  royal  treafury  no  longer  overflowed 
with  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  all  granted 
out,  and  had  contributed  to  enrich  the  people,  die  alked 
for  fupplies  with  fuch  moderation,  and  managed  them 
t  with  fo  much  economy,  that  the  commons  were  happy  in 
obliging  her.  Such,  in  ffort,  were  her  circumftances,  her 
neceflities,  her  wifdom,  and  her  good  difpofition,  that  ne¬ 
ver  did  a  prince  fo  long  and  fo  entirely,  for  the  fpace  of 
half  a  century  together,  reign  in  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

On  the  accelfion  of  king  James  I.  no  new  degree  of 
royal  power  was  added  to,  or  exercifed  by,  him;  but  fuch 
a  feeptre  was  too  weighty  to  be  wielded  by  fuch  a  hand. 
The  unreafonable  and  imprudent  exertion  of  what  was 
then  deemed  to  be  prerogative,  upon  trivial  and  unwor¬ 
thy  occasions,  and  the  claim  of  a  more  abfolute  power 
inherent  in  the  kingly  office  than  had  ever  been  carried 
into  practice,  loon  awakened  the  deeping  lion.  The  peo¬ 
ple  heard  with  aftonilhment  doftrines  preached  from  the 
throne  and  the  pulpit,  fubverflve  of  liberty  and  property, 
and  all  the  natural  rights  of  humanity.  They  examined  into 
the  divinity  of  this  claim,  and  found  it  weakly  and  falla- 
cioufly  fupported;  and  common  reafon  affured  them,  that, 


if  it  were  of  human  origin,  no  conftitution  conld  eftablifh 
it  without  power  of  revocation,  no  precedent  could  fanc- 
tify,  no  length  of  time  could  confirm,  it.  The  leaders 
felt  the  pulfe  of  the  nation,  and  found  they  had  ability 
as  well  as  inclination  to  refill  it:  and  accordingly  refilled 
and  oppofed  it,  whenever  the  pufillanimous  temper  of  the 
reigning  monarch  had  courage  to  put  it  to  the  trial;  and 
they  gained  fome  little  viflories  in  the  cafes  of  conceal¬ 
ments,  monopolies,  and  the  difpenfing  power.  In  the 
mean  time,  very  little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of 
private  juftice,  except  the  abolition  of  fan<5luaries,  the 
extenfion  of  the  bankrupt-laws,  the  limitation  of  fuits  and 
aflions,  and  the  regulating  of  informations  upon  penal 
ftatutes.  For  I  cannot  clafs  the  laws  againft  witchcraft 
and  conjuration  under  the  head  of  improvements  ;  nor 
did  the  difpute  between  lord  Ellcfmere  and  fir  Edward 
Coke,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
tend  much  to  the  advancement  of  juftice. 

Indeed  when  Charles  I.  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  his 
father,  and  attempted  to  revive  fome  enormities  which 
had  been  dormant  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  loans 
and  benevolences  extorted  from  the  fubje<St,  the  arbitrary 
imprifonments  for  refufal,  the  exertion  of  martial  law  irv 
time  of  peace,  and  other  doineftic  grievances,  clouded  the 
morning  of  that  mifguided  prince’s  reign;  which,  though 
the  noon  of  it  began  a  little  to  brighten,  at  laft  went  down 
in  blood,  and  left,  the  whole  kingdom  in  darknefs.  It 
mull  be  acknowledged  that,  by  the  petition  of  right, 
enabled  to  aboliff  thefe  encroachments,  the  Engliffi  con¬ 
ftitution  received  great  alteration  and  improvement.  But 
there  ftill  remained  the  latent  power  of  the  foreft-laws, 
which  the  crown  molt  unfeafonably  revived.  The  legal 
jurifdidtion  of  the  liar-chamber  and  high  commiffion- 
courts  was  alfo  extremely  great;  though  their  ufurped 
authority  was  ftill  greater.  And,  if  we  add  to  thefe  the 
difufe  of  parliaments,  the  ill-timed  zeal  and  delpotic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  governors  in  matters  of  mere 
indifference,  together  with  the  arbitrary  levies  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  drip-money,  and  other  projects,  we  may 
fee  grounds  mod;  amply  fufficient  for  feeking  redrefs  in  a 
legal  conttitutional  way.  This  redrefs,  when  fought,  was 
alfo  conllitutionally  given  ;  for  all  thefe  opprelfions  were 
aftually  abolifhed  by  the  king  in  parliament,  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  by  the  leveral  ftatutes  for  triennial 
parliaments,  for  aboliffiing  the  liar-chamber  and  high-com- 
miftion  courts,  for  afeertaining  the  extent  of  ferefts  and 
foreft-laws,  for  renouncing  Ihip-money  and  other  exac¬ 
tions,  and  for  giving  up  the  prerogative  of  knighting  the 
king’s  tenants  in  capite,  in  confequence  of  their  feodal 
tenures;  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  thefe  con- 
ceffions  were  not  made  with  fo  good  a  grace  as  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  either 
by  his  own  mifmanagement,  or  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies, 
the  king  had  loft  the  reputation  of  fincerity;  which  is  the 
greateft  unhappinefs  that  can  befal  a  prince.  Though  he 
had  formerly  drained  his  prerogative,  not  only  beyond 
what  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times  would  bear,  but  alio 
beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  he  had  now  con- 
fented  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower  ebb  than  was  confident 
with  monarchical  government.  A  conduft  fo  oppofite  to 
his  temper  and  principles,  joined  with  fome  raff  actions 
and  unguarded  expreffions,  made  the  people  fufpeft  that 
this  condefcenfion  was  merely  temporary.  Fluffed  there¬ 
fore  with  the  fuccefs  they  had  gained,  fired  with  refent¬ 
ment  for  pad  opprelfions,  and  dreading  the  confequences 
if  the  king  ffould  regain  his  power,  the  popular  leaders 
(who  in  all  ages  have  called  themfelves  the  people)  began 
to  grow  infolent  and  ungovernable;  their  infolence  loon 
rendered  them  defperate ;  and  defpair  at  length  forced 
them  to  join  with  a  fet  of  military  hypocrites  and  enthuli- 
alls,  who  overturned  the  church  and  monarchy,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  deliberate  folemnity  to  the  trial  and  murder 
of  their  fovereign. 

The  crude  and  abortive  fciiemes  for  amending  the  laws 
in  the  times  of  confufion  which  followed,  mult  be  palled 
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by;  the  mo  ft  promiflhg  and  fenfible  whereof  (fuch  as  the 
eftablilhment  of  new  trials,  the  abolition  of  feodal  te¬ 
nures,  the  aft  of  navigation,  and  fome  others,)  were 
adopted  in  the . 

V.  Fifth  period,  which  is  after  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  Immediately  upon  which,  the  principal  re¬ 
maining  grievance,  the  doftrine  and  confequences  of  mi¬ 
litary  tenures,  were  taken  away  and  aboli Hied,  except  in 
the  inllance  of  corruption  of  inheritable  blood  upon  at¬ 
tainder  of  treafon  and  felony.  And  though  the  monarch, 
in  whofe  perfon  the  royal  government  was  reltored,  and 
with  it  our  ancient  conftitution,  deferves  no  commenda¬ 
tion  from  pofterity,  yet  in  his  reign,  (wicked,  fanguinary, 
and  turbulent,  as  it  was,)  the  concurrence  of  happy  cir- 
cumftances  was  fuch,  that  from  thence  we  may  date  not 
only  the  re-eiiablifhment  of  our  church  and  monarchy, 
but  alfo  the  complete  reftitution  of  Englilh  liberty,  for 
the  firft  time,  fince  its  total  abolition  at  the  conqueft. 
For  therein  not  only  thefe  flavifli  tenures,  the  badge  of 
foreign  dominion,  with  all  their  oppreftive  appendages, 
were  removed  from  incumbering  the  eftates  of  the  fub- 
jeft;  but  alfo  an  additional  fecurity  of  his  perfon  from 
imprifonment  was  obtained,  by  that  great  bulwark  of  our 
conftitution,  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Thefe  two  (latutes, 
with  regard  to  our  property  and  perfons,  form  a  fecond 
Magna  Charta,  as  beneficial  and  effeftual  as  that  of  Run¬ 
ning-Mead.  That  only  pruned  the  luxuriances  of  the 
feodal  fyftem  ;  but  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  extirpated 
all  its  flaveries  ;  except  perhaps  in  copyhold  tenure;  and 
there  alfo  they  are  now  in  great  meal'ure  enervated  by 
gradual  cultorn,  and  the  interpofition  of  our  courts  of 
juftice.  Magna  Charta  only,  in  general  terms,  declared, 
that  no  man  (hall  be  imprifoned  contrary  to  law ;  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  aft  points  him  out  effectual  means,  as  well 
to  releafe  himfelf,  though  committed  even  by  the  king  in 
council,  as  to  punifii  all  thole  who  lliall  thus  unconltitu- 
tionally  mifufe  him. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  abolition  of  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption;  the  ftatute  for  hold¬ 
ing  triennial  parliaments  ;  the  left  and  corporation  afts, 
which  lecure  both  our  civil  and  religious  liberties;  the 
abolition  of  the  writ  de  harctico  comburcndo ;  the  ftatute  of 
frauds  and  perjuries,  a  great  and  neceflary  fecurity  to  pri¬ 
vate  property  ;  the  ftatute  for  diftribution  of  inteftates’ 
eftates,  and  that  of  amendments  and  jeofails,  which  cut 
off  thofe  fuperfluous  niceties  which  fo  long  had  difgraced 
our  courts  ;  together  with  many  other  vvholefome  afts 
that  were  palled  in  this  reign,  for  the  benefit  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  improvement  of  foreign  commerce;  and  the 
whole,  when  we  likewife  confider  the  freedom  from  taxes 
and  armies  which  the  fnbjeft  then  enjoyed,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftrate  this  truth,  “  that  the  conftitution  of 
England  had  arrived  to  its  full  vigour,  and  the  true  ba¬ 
lance  between  liberty  and  prerogative  was  happily  efta- 
bli (lied  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.”  Blackft.  iv. 
439.  The  point  of  time  at  which  fir  William  Blackftone 
fixed  this  theoretical  perfection  of  our  public  law,  is  the 
year  1679  ;  after  the  habeas  corpus  aft  was  palled,  and 
that  for  licenfing  the  prefs  had  expired  ;  though  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  it  were  times  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  oppreflion. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  palliate  or  defend  many 
very  iniquitous  proceedings,  contrary  to  all  law,  in  that 
reign,  through  the  artifice  of  wicked  politicians,  both  in 
and  out  of  employment.  What  feems  inconteftible  is 
this,  that  by  the  law,  as  it  then  ftocd,  (notwithftanding 
fome  invidious,  nay  dangerous,  branches  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  have  fince  been  lopped  off,  and  the  reft  more  clearly 
defined,)  the  people  had  as  a  large  portion  of  real  liberty 
as  feems  confiftent  with  a  ftate  of  fociety;  and  fulficient  pow¬ 
er  redding  in  their  own  hands  to  affert  and  preferve  that 
liberty,  it  invaded  by  the  royal  prerogative.  For  which 
we  need  but  appeal  to  the  memorable  cataltrophe  of  the 
next  reign.  For,  when  king  Charles’s  deluded  brother  at¬ 
tempted  to  enllave  the  nation,  he  found  it  was  beyond 


his  power;  the  people  both  could,  and  did,  refill:  him; 
and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  refiftance,  obliged  him  to 
quit  his  enterprife  and  his' throne  together.  Which  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  la-ft  period  of  our  legal  liiftory  ;  viz. 

VI.  From  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  prefen t  time. 
In  this  period  many  laws  have  palled  ;  as  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  toleration  aft,  the  aft  of  fettlement  with  its 
conditions,  the  aft  for  uniting  England  with  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  Great  Britain,  and  recently  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  with  Ireland,  and  fome  others;  which  have  afferted 
our  liberties  in  more  clear  and  empliatical  terms  ;  have 
regulated  the  fucceifion  of  the  crown  by  parliament,  as 
the  exigencies  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  required  ; 
have  confirmed  and  exemplified  the  doftrine  of  refiftance, 
when  the  executive  magilirate  endeavours  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution;  have  maintained  the  fuperiority  of  the  laws 
above  the  king,  by  pronouncing  his  difpenling  power  to 
be  illegal ;  have  indulged  tender  confciences  with  every 
religious  liberty  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate; 
have  excluded  certain  officers  from  the  houfe  of  com. 
mons;  have  reftrained  the  king’s  pardon  from  obftructing 
parliamentary  impeachments;  have  imparted  to  all  the 
lords  an  equal  right  of  trying  their  fellow  peers;  have 
regulated. trials  for  high  treafon;  have  afforded  our  pofte¬ 
rity  a  hope  that  corruption  of  blood  may  one  day  be  abo- 
liflied  and  forgotten;  have  (by  the  defire  of  his  prefent 
majefty)  let  bounds  to  the  civil  lift,  and  placed  the  admi- 
niltration  of  that  revenue  in  hands  that  are  accountable 
to  parliament;  and  have  (by  the  like  defire)  made  the 
judges  completely  independent  of  the  king,  his  niinifters, 
and  his  fucceffors.  Yet,  though  thefe  provifions  have,  in 
appearance  and  nominally,  reduced  the  ftrength  of  the 
executive  power  to  a  much  lower  ebb  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  period  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  throw  into  the  op- 
polite  fcale  (what  perhaps  the  reduction  of  the  ancient 
prerogative  may  have  rendered  in  fome  degree  necelfary) 
the  valt  acquilition  of  force,  arifing  from  the  riot-aft, 
and  the  annual,  expedience  of  a  (landing  army;  and  the 
vaft  acquilition  of  perfonal  attachment,  arifing  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  manner  of  levy¬ 
ing  thofe  yearly  millions  that  are  appropriated  to  pay  the 
infereft;  we  lliall  find  that  the  crown  has  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  gained  as  much  in  influence  as  it  has  appa¬ 
rently  loft  in  prerogative.  See  the  article  King,  vol.  xi. 
p.  736. 

The  chief  alterations  of  moment  (for  the  time  would 
fail  us  to  defcend  to  minulice)  in  the  adminiftration  of 
private  juftice  during  this  period,  are  the  folemn  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  law  of  nations  with  refpeft  to  the  rights 
of  ambaffadors  ;  the  cutting  off  by  the  ftatute,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  a  vaft  nutnbcrof  excrefcences, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  had  fprung  out  of  the  praftical 
part  of  it;  the  protection  of  corporate  rights  by  the  im¬ 
provements  in  writs  of  mandamus,  and  informations  in 
nature  of  quo  warranto-,  the  regulations  of  trials  by  jury, 
and  the  admitting  witnefl'es  for  prifoners  upon  oath  ;  the 
farther  reftraints  upon  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain  ; 
the  annihilation  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  peine  fort  et 
dure-,  the  extenlion  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  abolitliing 
the  pedantic  criterion  of  reading  ;  the  counterbalance  to 
this  mercy,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  capital  punilhment; 
the  new  and  effeftual  methods  for  the  fpeedy  recovery 
of  rents;  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
ejectments  for  the  trying  of  titles ;  the  introduftion 
and  eftablilhment  of  paper-credit  by  indorfements  upon 
bills  and  notes,  which  have  Ihown  the  legal  polfibility 
and  convenience  (which  our  anceltors  fo  long  doubted) 
of  aftigning  a  chofe  in  aftion  ;  the  tranllation  ol  all 
legal  proceedings  into  the  Englilh  language  5  the  ereftion 
ot  courts  of  confidence  for  recovering  linall  debts, 
and  (which  is  much  the  better  plan)  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  county-courts;  the  great  fyftem  of  marine  jurif- 
prudence,  of  which  the  foundations  have  been  laid,  by 
clearly  developing  the  principles  on  which  policies  of  in- 
furance  are  founded,  and  by  happily  applying  thole  prin- 
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ciples  to  particular  cafes ;  and,  laftly,  the  liberality  of 
fentiment,  which  (though  late)  has  now  taken  poffeffion 
of  our  courts  of  common  law,  and  induced  them  to 
adopt  (where  faCts  can  be  clearly  afcertained)  the  fame 
principles  of  red  refs  as  have  prevailed  in  our  courts  of 
equity,  from  the  time  that  lord  Nottingham  prefided 
there;  and  this,  not  only  where  fpecially  impowered  by 
particular  ftatutes,  (as  in  cafe  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
fet-offs,)  but  by  extending  the  remedial  influence  of  the 
equitable  writ  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  according  to  its 
primitive  inftitution  by  king  Edward  I.  to  almoft  every 
inftance  of  injuflice  not  remedied  by  any  other  procefs. 
Thefe  are  all  the  material  alterations  that  have  happened 
with  refpecl  to  private  juftice,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  and 
prefent  centuries. 

Thus,  therefore,  have  we  endeavoured  to  delineate  fome 
rude  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  biftory  of  our  laws  and  li¬ 
berties;  from  their  fir  It  rife,  and  gradual  progrefs,  among 
our  Britifii  and  Saxon  anceftors,  till  their  total  eclipfe  at 
the  Norman  conquelt;  from  which  they  have  gradually 
emerged,  and  rifen  to  the  perfection  they  now  enjoy,  at 
different  periods  of  time.  We  have  feen,  that  the  maxims 
and  rules  of  the  law,  which  regard  the  rights  of  perfons, 
and  the  rights  of  things,  the  private  injuries  that  may  be 
offered  to  both,  and  the  crimes  which  affect  the  public, 
have  been  and  are  every  day  improving,  and  are  now 
fraught  with  the  accumulated  wildom  of  ages;  that  the 
forms  of 'adminiftering  jultice  came  to  perfection  under 
Edward  I.  and  have  not  been  much  varied,  nor  always 
for  the  better,  fince  ;  that  our  religious  liberties  were  fully 
eftablilhed  at  the  reformation  ;  but  that  the  recovery  of 
our  civil  and  political  liberties  was  a  work  of  longer  time  ; 
they  not  being  thoroughly  and  completely  regained  till 
after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  nor  fully  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  acknowledged  and  defined  till  the  era  of  the  re¬ 
volution. 

Of  a  conftitution  fo  wifely  contrived,  fo  ftrongly  raifed, 
and  fo  highly  finifhed,  it  is  hard  to  fpeak  with  that  praife 
which  is  juftly  and  leverely  its  due;  but  it  has  defects, 
chiefly  ariflng  from  the  decays  of  time,  or  the  rage  of  un- 
fkilful  improvements  in  later  ages.  The  objects  of  all 
thefe  laws,  whether  they  refpecl  the  rights  of  perfons — the 
rights  of  things — private  wrongs — or  public  wrongs — are 
fet  forth  at  length  under  their  proper  titles  in  the  general 
alphabet.  And,  as-Dr.  Burn  very  jullly  obferves,  one  re¬ 
flection  will  naturally  occur  to  every  reader,  in  perufing 
almoft  every  one  of  the  larger  titles  ;  and  that  is,  concern¬ 
ing  the  poifibiliry  and  expediency  of  reforming  the  Ita- 
tute-law.  The  ftatutes  at  large,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  have  in  procefs  of  time  become  very  cumber- 
fome,  and  very  intricate.  They  are  not  to  be  purchafed 
but  for  a  larger  fum  of  money,  nor  to  be  underflood  with¬ 
out  a  greater  expenle  of  time,  than  a  wife  man  would  of¬ 
ten  choofe  to  employ  in  that  way. 

The  courfe  to  be  taken  in  that  matter  feems  to  be  this : 
Firft,  actually  to  repeal  all  thole  liatutes,  and  parts  of  fta- 
tutes,  which  are  virtually  repealed,  by  fubfequent  contradic¬ 
tory  liatutes.  Secondly,  to  repeal  all  thole  ftatutes  which 
are  obfolcte ,  and  grown  out  of  ufe,  by  the  alteration  of 
times  and  circumftances.  Thirdly,  to  repeal  all  thofe  Ita- 
tates,  which,  being  neither  contradicted  by  fubfequent  fta¬ 
tutes  nor  become  obfolete,  yet  are  rendered  ujelefs  by 
fubfequent  ftatutes  enacting  the  fame  things  over  again, 
with  alterations  and  amendments.  Fourthly,  to  repeal  or 
alter  all  thofe  ftatutes  which  are  frivolous ,  that  is,  which 
poffibly  cannot,  or  probably  never  will,  be  executed  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  which  appoint  an  offender  to  be  whipped  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  where  perhaps  there  is 
no  fuch  officer;  or  which  prohibit  an  offence  under  a 
fmall  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  at  Weftminf- 
ter,  where  the  reward  will  not  countervail  the  expenfe  of 
recovering  it.  Fifthly,  to  omit  all  thofe  ftatutes,  which, 
although  enaCted  to  be  public  liatutes,  yet  are  only  of 
private  concern  ;  fuch  as  thofe  for  bridges  in  particular 
places,  or  paving  the  ftreets  in  fuch  a  market-town;  and 
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the  like.  Sixthly,  as  to  the  reft,  fo  lay  all  the  ftatutes, 
and  claufes  of  ftatutes,  together,  which  relate  to  the  fame 
fubjeCt ;  and  out  of  the  whole  to  compofe  one,  two,  or 
more,  uniform  and  confiftent  ftatutes;  and  then  to  repeal 
all  thofe  other,  as  workmen  deftroy  the  fcafrolding  when 
they  have  ereCted  the  building. 

There  appears  but  of  one  material  objection  againft  this 
method  of  proceeding;  and  that  is,  that,  the  law'  being 
now  for  the  tnoft  part  well  fettled  upon  the  ftatutes,  not- 
withftanding  their  acknowledged  diforder  and  confufion, 
this  would  tend  to  unfettle  all  again,  by  breaking  the 
connexion  which  there  is  between  one  llatute  and  an¬ 
other,  and  one  part  of  a  llatute  and  another,  altering  the 
words  and  phrafes,  and  after  all,  perhaps,  not  much  mend¬ 
ing  the  matter,  fince  it  is  poffible  that  the  new  ftatutes 
may  be  as  liable  to  objections  as  the  former  were.  But 
this  is  an  argument,  not  fo  much  againft  the  thing  itlelf 
as  againft  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  executed.  As 
to  breaking  the  connexion,  it  is  certain  that1  for  the  moft 
part  there  is  no  connexion  ;  and,  where  there  is,  that  may 
eafily  be  preferved  :  and  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  an 
invariable  rule,  to  retain  as  much  as  poffible  the  identical 
words  and  fentences  of  the  former  ftatutes  ;  only  reject¬ 
ing  what  is  fuperfiuous,  inferring 'the  clear  law  as  it  now 
Hands,  and  putting  the  fame  into  a  form  more  regular, 
concife,  and  ealy.  And  this  feerr.eth  no  way  impolfible 
to  be  done,  by  any  perfon  of  a  tolerable  understanding, 
endowed  only  with  a  clear  head  and  much  patience. 
Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  iv. 

All  our  law-proceedings  were  formerly  written,  as  in¬ 
deed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in  Norman  or  law 
French  ;  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  counfel  and  de- 
cifions  of  the  court  were  in  the  fame  barbarous  dialect. 
An  evident  and  Shameful  badge,  it  nuift  be  owned,  of-ty- 
ranny  and  foreign  fervitude;  being  introduced  under  the 
aufpices  of  William  the  Norman,  and  his  fons  ;  whereby 
the  obfervation  of  the  Roman  fatirift  was  once  more  veri¬ 
fied,  that  Gallia  cavfidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos.  This 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who,  having  em¬ 
ployed  his  arms  fuccelsfully  in  fubduing  the  crown  of 
France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the  victors 
to  ufe  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquiffied  country. 
By  a  ftatute,  therefore,  palfed  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign, 
it  was  enaCted,  that  for  the  future  “all  pleas  Should  be 
pleaded,  ffiown,  defended,  anfwered,  debated,  and  judged, 
in  the  Englilh  tongue;  but  be  entered  and  enrolled  in 
Latin.” 

The  Latin,  which  fuccceded  the  French  for  the  entry 
and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in  ufe  for 
four  centuries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englilh,  (often¬ 
times  word  for  word,)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  it 
fhould  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fabricated  at 
home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than  by  adding  Ro¬ 
man  terminations  to  Englilh  words:  whereas  in  reality 
(as  Blackltone  tells  us)  it  is  a  very  univerfal  dialect,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations;  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded  to 
aniwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
actnefs  and  precifion.  This  technical  Latin  continued  in 
ufe  from  its  firft  introduction  till  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  ;  when,  among  many  other  innovations  in  the  law, 
fome  for  the  better  and  fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language 
of  our  records  was  altered  and  turned  into  Englilh.  But, 
at  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no 
longer  countenanced  ;  the  praClifers  finding  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exprels  themfelves  fo  concifely  or  iignificantly  in 
any  other  language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  about  the  year  1730,  when  it  was  again  thought 
proper  that  the  proceedings  at  law  Should  be  done  into 
Englilh,  and  it  was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  flat.  4  Geo. 
II.  c.  26.  But  the  translation  of  technical  phrafes,  and 
the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to  be 
fo  very  ridiculous,  (a  writ  of  nifi  prius,  quart  impedit,  fieri 
facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  reft,  not  being  capable  of  an 
Englilh  drel's  with  any  degree  of  ferioufnefis.)  that  in  two 
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years’  tune  a  new  aft  was  obliged  to  be  made,  6  Geo.  II. 
c,  14.  which  allows  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the 
ufual  (Latin)  language. 

Of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

Wales  had  continued  independent  of  England,  uncon- 
qdered  and  uncultivated,  in  the  primitive  pnftoral  Hate 
which  Csefar  and  Tacitus  afcribe  to  Britain  in  general, 
for  many  centuries;  even  from  the  time  of  the  hoftile  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Saxons,  when  the  ancient  and  Chriftian  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ifland  retired  to  thofe  natural  intrench- 
ments,  for  proteftion  from  their  pagan  vilitants.  But, 
when  thel'e  invaders  themfelves  were  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  fett'ied  into  regular  and  potent  governments, 
this  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  grew  every  day  nar¬ 
rower ;  they  were  over-run  by  little  and  little,  gradually 
driven  from  one  faftnefs  to  another,  and  by  repeated  lolles 
abridged  of  their  wild  independence.  Very  early  in  our 
hiftory  we  find  their  princes  doing  homage  to  the  crown 
of  England  ;  till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who 
may  juftly  be  Ilyled  the  conqueror  of  Wales,  the  line  of 
their  ancient  princes  was  abolifhed,  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  promifed  the  people  of  that  country,  upon  condition 
of  their  fubmifiion,  to  give  them  a  prince  who  had  been 
born  among  them,  and  who  could  fpeak  no  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Upon  their  acquiefcence  with  this  deceitful  of¬ 
fer,  he  conferred  the  principality  of  Wales  upon  his  fe- 
tond [on  Edward,  then  an  infant.  Edward,  by  the  death 
of  his  eldeft  brother  Alfonfo,  became  heir  to  the  crown  ; 
and,  from  that  time,  this  honour  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  eldeft  fan  or  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  England. 
Yet  the  creation  has  not  been  confined  to  the  heir-appa¬ 
rent for  both  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  their  father  Henry  VIII.  princefles  of  Wales,  each 
of  them  at  the  time  (the  latter  after  the  illegitimation  of 
Mary)  being  heir  preemptive  to  the  crown. 

Edward  II.  was  the  firft  titular  prince;  the  territory  of 
Wales  being  then  entirely  re-annexed  (by  a  kind  of  foe- 
dal  refumption)  to  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  or,  as  the  flat.  Walliae  exprefles  it,  Terra  Wallies  cum 
incolis  fuis,  prius  regijure  feodah fuhjecta,  (of  which  homage 
was  the'fign,)  jam  in  proprietalis  dominium  totaliter  et  cum 
mtegritate  convcrfa  ejf,  et  coronac  regni  Anglies  tanquam  pars 
corporis  ejufdem  annexa  ct  unita.  By  the  fame  ftatute  alfo 
very  material  alterations  were  made  in  divers  parts  of  their 
laws,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  nearer  to  the  Engliffi  ftandard, 
efpecially  in  the  forms  of  their  judicial  proceedings;  but 
they  lfill  retained  very  much  of  their  original  polity;  par¬ 
ticularly  their  rule  of  inheritance,  viz.  that  their  lands 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  iffue  male,  and  did 
not  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fon  alone.  By  other  fubfequent 
Ifatutes  their  provincial  immunities  were  ftill  farther 
abridged  ;  but  the  finilhing  ftroke  to  their  independence 
was  given  by  the  ftat.  2.7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  which  at  the 
fame  time  gave  the  utmoft  advancement  to  their  civil 
profperity,  by  admitting  them  to  a  thorough  communi¬ 
cation  of  laws  with  the  fubjefls  of  England.  Thus  were 
this  brave  people  gradually  (as  our  Blackftone  exprefles 
it)  conquered  into  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty;  being 
infenfibly  put  upon  the  fame  footing,  and  made  fellow- 
citizens,  with  their  conquerors.  A  generous  method  of 
triumph,  which  the  republic  of  Rome  praflifed  with  great 
fuccel's  ;  till  Ihe  reduced  all  Italy  to  her  obedience,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  the  vanquiffied  ftates  to  partake  of  the  Roman 
privileges. 

It  is  enatled  by  this  ftatute,  27  Hen.  VIII.  1.  That  the 
dominion  of  Wales  (hall  be  for  ever  united  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England.  2.  That  all  Welfhmen  born  (lull  have 
the  fame  liberties  as  other  the  king’s  fubjefls.  3.  That 
lauds  in  Wales  (hall  be  inheritable  according  to  the  Eng- 
iiffi  tenures  and  rules  of  delcent.  4..  That  the  laws  of 
England,  and  no  other,  fnall  be  ufed  in  Wales ;  befides 
many  other  regulations  of  the  police  of  this  principality. 
And  the  ftat.  34.  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  confirms  the 
fame,  adds  farther  regulations,  divides  it  into  twelve  (hires ; 
and,  in  fhort,  reduces  it  into  the  fame  order  in  which  it 


ftands  at  this  day ;  differing  from  the  kingdom  of  England 
in  only  a  few  particulars,  and  thofe  too  ofthe  nature  of  pri¬ 
vileges,  (luch  as  having  courts  within  itfel.f,  independent 
of  the  procefs  of  Weltminfter-hall,)  and  fome  other  im¬ 
material  peculiarities,  hardly  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  many  counties  of  England  itfelf.  By  this  union  of 
Wales  with  England,  twenty-feven  members  were  added 
to  the  Engliih  houfe  of  commons.  No  county  or  town 
in  Wales  fends  more  than  one  member,  except  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  which  returns  two. 

IV.  Of  the  LAW  of  SCOTLAND. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  the  union 
of  the  crowns  on  the  acceffion  of  their  king  James  VI.  to 
that  of  England,  continued  an  entirely  leparate  and  uif- 
tinit  kingdom  for  above  a  century  more,  though  an  union 
had  been  long  projected;  which  was  judged  to  be  the 
more  eafy  to  be  done,  as  both  kingdoms  were  anciently 
under  the  fame  government,  and  ltill  retained  a  very  great 
refemblance,  though  far  from  an  identity,  in  their  laws. 
By  an  aft  of  parliament  1  Jac.  I.  c.  1.  it’ is  declared,  that 
thefe  two  mighty,  famous,  and  ancient,  kingdoms,  were 
formerly  one.  And  fir  Edward  Coke  obferves  how  mar¬ 
vellous  a  conformity  there  was,  not  only  in  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  two  nations,  but  alfo  in  their  ancient 
laws,  the  defeent  of  the  crown,  their  parliaments,  their 
titles  of  nobility,  their  officers  of  ftate  and  of  juftice,  their 
writs,  their  cuftoms,  and  even  the  language  of  their  laws. 
Upon  which  account  he  fuppofes  the  common  law  of  each 
to  have  been  originally  the  fame  ;  efpecially  as  their  molt 
ancient  and  authentic  book,  called  Regiam  Majejlatem,  and 
containing  the  rules  of  their  ancient  common  law,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fimilar  to  that  of  Glanvil,  which  contains  the 
principles  of  ours,  as  it  flood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
And  the  diveriities  fubfilling  between  the  two  laws  at  pre- 
fent  may  be  well  enough  accounted  for,  from  a  diverfity 
of  practice  in  two  large  and  uncommunicating  jurifdic- 
tions,  and  from  the  a<5ts  of  two  diltinfl  and  independent 
parliaments,  which  have  in  many  points  altered  and  abro¬ 
gated  the  ancient  common  law  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  laws  in  Scotland  concerning  the  tenures  of  land3 
and  of  confequence  the  conllitution  of  parliaments  and 
the  royal  prerogatives,  were  founded  upon  the  fame  feu¬ 
dal  principles  as  the  laws  refpefling  thele  fubjefls  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  faid,  that  the  feudal  polity  was  eftablilhed  firft 
in  England  ;  and  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Scot¬ 
land,  in  imitation  of  the  Engliffi  government.  But  it 
continued  in  its  original  form  much  longer  in  Scotland 
than  it  did  in  England  ;  and  the  changes  in  the  Scotch 
government,  perhaps  owing  to  the  circumltance  that  they 
are  more  recent,  are  far  more  diftinctly  marked  and  de¬ 
fined  than  they  are  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Engliih  conftitu- 
tion.  And  perhaps  the  progrefs  of  the  Scotch  parlia¬ 
ments  affords  a  clearer  elucidation  of  the  oblcure  and  am¬ 
biguous  points  in  the  hiftory  of  the  reprelentation  and 
conftitution  of  our  country,  than  any  arguments  or  au¬ 
thorities  that  have  yet  been  adduced.  A  particular  dif- 
cuflion  of  this  fubjeft  would  far  exceed  the  limits  we  have 
preferibed  to  ourfelves,  nor  would  it  be  very  interefting  to 
the  general  reader;  but  for  an  account  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  before  the  union,  and  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the  election  of  the  reprefentative  peers  and  commoners  of 
Scotland,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Wight’s  valuable  Inquiry 
into  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Parliament,  chiefly  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  vve  owe  the  lower  houfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  England,  to  the  accidental  circumftance  that  the 
barons  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  counties  and  bo¬ 
roughs  had  not  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  them  all ; 
but,  in  Scotland,  the  three  eftates  aifembled  always  in  one 
houfe,  had  one  common  prefident,  and  deliberated  jointly 
upon  all  matters  that  came  before  them,  whether  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  or  of  a  legiflative  nature.  Wight,  82.  In  England 
the  lords  Spiritual  were  always  ftyled  one  of  the  three  ef¬ 
tates  of  the  realm  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  that  they 
ever  voted  in  a  body  dillinft  from  the  lords  temporal. 
In  the  Scotch  parliament  the  three  eftates  were,  1.  The 
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hi  (hops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates,  who  had  a  feat  in  par¬ 
liament,  as  in  England,  on  account  of  their  benefices,  or 
rather  lands,  which  they  held  in  capite,  i.  e.  immediately 
of  the  crown,  a.  The  barons,  and  the  commiflioners  of 
ih ires,  who  were  the  reprefentatives  of  the  fmaller  barons, 
or  the  free  tenants  of  the  king.  3.  The  burgefles,  or  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  royal  boroughs.  Craig  allures  11s, 
nihil  ratum  ejfe,  nihil  legis  vim  habere ,  nifi  quod,  omnium  trium 
ordinum  confevfu  conjuntdo  conjlitutum  ejl  ;  ita  tamcn  lit  unius 
cujufque  ordinis  per  je  major  pars  confentiens  pro  toto  ordine  fif- 
Jiciat.  Scio  hodie  controverti,  an  duo  ordines  dijfcntiente  tertio, 
quaji  major  pars  leges  conderc  poffint  ;  cujus  partem  negantcm 
boni  omnes,  el  quicunque  de  hac  re  fcripferunt  pertinacifime  tucn- 
tur,  alioqui  duo  ordines  in  everjionem  tertii  pqjfinl  conjentire. 
De  Feudis,  lib.  i.  But  fome  writers  have  lince  prefumed 
to  controvert  this  doctrine.  Wight,  83.  It  is  Itrange  that 
a  great  fundamental  point,  which  was  likely  to  occur  fre¬ 
quently,  (h ou Id  remain  a  fubjeX  of  doubt  and  contro- 
verfy.  But  we  fhould  now’  be  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
majority  of  one  of  the  eftates  could  not  have  refitted  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  each  of  the  other  two,  as  it  cannot  eafiiy  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  a  majority  of  the  fpiritual  lords  would  have 
Confented  to  thole" ttatutes,  which,  from  the  year  1587  to 
the  year  1690,  yverecnacled  for  their  impoverifliment,  and 
finally  for  their  annihilation.  At  the  time  of  the  union, 
the  Scotch  parliament  conlifted  only  of  the  other  two  ef¬ 
tates.  With  regard  to  the  laws  concerning  contrails  and 
commerce,  and  perhaps  alfo  crimes,  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
in  a  great  degree  conformable  to  the  civil  law;  and  this 
probably  was  owing  to  their  frequent  alliances  and  con¬ 
nexions  with  France  and  the  continent,  where  the  civil 
law  chiefly  prevailed. 

The  Scotch  aXs  of  parliament  were,  by  mod  ancient 
cullom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  different  (hires,  boroughs, 
and  baron-courts,  of  the  kingdom.  But,  after  the  ttatutes 
came  to  be  printed,  that  cnitom  was  gradually  negleXed  ; 
and,  at  laft,  the  publication  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  declared  fufficient;  and  they  became  obliga¬ 
tory  forty  days  thereafter. 

In  the  reigns  of  king  James  II.  and  king  Charles  II. 
committioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  commiflioners 
of  Scotland,  concerning  an  union  ;  but  the  bringing  about 
this  great  work  was  rel'erved  for  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
The  ttat.  1  Ann.  c.  14.  ordained  articles  to  be  fettled  by 
committioners  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Sec. 
and  by  ttat.  5  Ann.  c.  8,  the  union  was  effeXed.  By  this 
ttatute,  the  twenty-five  Articles  of  Union,  agreed  to  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  nations,  were  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed  ;  the  purport  of  the  molt  coufiderable  being  as 
follows  : 

1.  That  on  the  firft  of  May,  1707,  and  for  ever  after, 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  (hall  be  united 
into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

a.  The  fucceffion  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain 
fliall  be  the  fame  as  was  before  fettled  with  regard  to  that 
of  England. 

3.  The  united  kingdom  fliall  be  reprelented  by  one  par¬ 
liament., 

4.  There  fliall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights  and 
privileges  between  the  fubjeXs  of  both  kingdoms,  except 
where  it  is  otherwife  agreed. 

9.  When  England  raifes  2,ooo,oool.  (accurately 
a ,997,76 3I.  8s.  4^d.)  by  a  land-tax,  Scotland  fliall  raife 
48,0001. 

16,  17.  The  ftandards  of  the  coin,  of  weights,  and  of 
meafures,  fliall  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  England  through¬ 
out  the  united  kingdoms. 

18.  The  laws  relating  to  trade,  cuftoms,  and  the  excife, 
fliall  be  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  But  all  the 
other  laws  of  Scotland  fliall  remain  in  force  ;  though  al¬ 
terable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  with 
this  caution,  that  laws  relating  to  public  policy  are  alter¬ 
able  at  the  difcretion  of  the  parliament  :  laws  relating  to 
private  right  are  not  to  be  altered  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the 
people  if  Scotland. 
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■2.2.  Sixteen  peers  are  to  be  cliofen  to  reprefent  the  peer¬ 
age  of  Scotland  in  (each)  parliament,  and  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers  to  fit  in  the  lioufe  of  commons. 

23.  The  fixteen  peers  of  Scotland  fliall  have  all  privi¬ 
leges  of  parliament:  and  all  peers  of  Scotland  fliall  be 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after  thofe  of  the 
fame  degree  at  thfe  time  of  the  union,  and  fliall  have  all 
privileges  of  peers,  except  fitting  in  the  houle  of  lords, 
and  voting  on  the  trial  of  a  peer. 

It  was  formerly  refolved  by  the  lioufe  of  lords,  that  a 
peer  of  Scotland,  claiming  to  fit  in  the  Britilli  houle  of 
peers  by  virtue  of  a  patent  patted  under  the  great  ferd  of 
Great  Britain,  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
fixteen  Scotch  peers;  and  that  no  patent  of  honour  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  peer  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  a  peer  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  the  unioh,  fhould  entitle  him  to  fit  in 
parliament.  But  in  1782,  on  the  claim  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  to  fit  as  duke  of  Brandon,  the  quettion  being 
referred  to  the  judges,  they  were  unanimoufiy  of  opinion, 
that  the  peers  of  Scotland  were  not  difabled  from  receiv¬ 
ing,  fubfequently  to  the  union,  a  patent  of  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  ufually  incident 
thereto;  and  the  lioufe  accordingly  admitted  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  to  fit  as  duke  of  Brandon.  It  feems  now  to  be 
fettled,  that  a  Scotch  peer,  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  eleXion  of  the  fixteen  Scotch 
peers;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  fixteen  Scotch  peers  are 
created  peers  of  Great  Britain,  they  thereby  ceafe  to  fit 
as  reprefentatives  of  the  Scotch  peerage ;  and  new 
Scotch  peers  mutt  be  cleXed  in  their  room.  1  Comm. 
97.  n.  7. 

25.  All  laws  and  ftatutesin  either  kingdom,  fofarasthey 
are  contrary  to  thefe  articles,  fliall  ceafe  and  become  void. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
both  incluflve,  our  kings  ufed  frequently  to  grant,  by 
their  charter  only,  a  right  to  unreprefented  towns  of  fend¬ 
ing  members  to  parliament.  The  laft  time  this  preroga¬ 
tive  was  exercifed,  was  in  the  29  Ch.  II.  who  gave  this 
privilege  to  Newark  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was 
alfo  the  firft  time  that  the  legality  of  this  power  was  quel- 
tioned  in  the  lioufe  of  commons,  but  it  was  then  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  a  majority  of  125  to  73.  Comm.  Jour.  21  March , 
1676-7.  But,  notwithftanding  it  is  a  general  rule  in  our 
law,  that  the  king  can  never  be  deprived  of  his  preroga¬ 
tives,  but  by  the  clear  and  exprefs  words  of  an  aX  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  yet  it  has  been  thought,  from  this  laft  article 
in  the  aft  of  union,  that  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  is 
virtually  abrogated,  as  the  exercile  of  it  would  necefl'arily 
deftroy  the  proportion  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  two 
kingdoms.  1  Doug.  El.  Cafes,  70.  Preface  to  Glanv .  Rep.  and 
Simeon  s  Law  of  EleEl. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  of  the  twenty-five  articles  of 
union,  which  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Itat.  5  Ann. 
c.  8.  in  which  ftatute  there  are  alfo  two  aXs  of  parliament 
recited  ;  the  one  of  Scotland,  whereby  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  alfo  the  four  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  arc 
eftablilhed  for  ever,  and  all  fucceeding  fovereigns  are  to 
take  an  oath  inviolably  to  maintain  the  fame  ;  the  other 
of  England ,  5  Ann.  c.  6.  whereby  the  aEls  of  uniformity  of 
13  Eliz.  and  13  Car.  II.  (except  as  the  fame  had  been  al¬ 
tered  by  parliament  at  that  time,)  and  all  other  aXs  then 
in  force  for  the  prefervation  of  the  church  of  England, 
are  declared  perpetual;  and  it  is  ftipulated,  that  every 
fublequent  king  and  queen  fliall  take  an  oath  inviolably 
to  maintain  the  fame -within  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  And  itisenaXed, 
that  thefe  two  aXs  “  fliall  for  ever  be  obferved  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  eflential  conditions  of  the  union.” 

Upon  thefe  Articles  and  AX  of  Union,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  1.  That  the  two  kingdoms  are  now  fo  infepara- 
bly  united,  that  nothing  can  ever  difunite  them  again  ; 
except  the  mutual  confent  of  both,  or  the  fuccefsfui  re- 
fiftance  of  either,  upon  apprehending  an  infringement  of 
thofe  points  which,  when  they  were  feparate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  it  was  mutually  ftipulated  fhould  be 

“  fundamental 
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“  fundamental  and  effential  conditions  of”  the  union. 
2.  That,  whatever  elfe  may  be  deemed  “fundamental  and 
effential  conditions,”  the  prefervation  of  the  two  churches, 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  fame  ftate  that  they  were 
in  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
afts  of  uniformity  which  eftablilh  our  common  prayer, 
are  exprefsly  declared  fo  to  be.  3.  That  therefore  any 
alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  either  of  thofe  churches, 
or  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  (ur.Iefs  with 
the  confent  of  the  refpeftive  churches,  collectively  or  re- 
prefentatively  given,)  would  be  an  infringement  of  thefe 
“  fundamental  and  effential  conditions,”  an^  greatly 
endanger  the  union.  4.  That  the  municipal  laws  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  ordained  to  be  Hill  obferved  in  that  part  of  the 
iiiand,  urilefs  altered  by  parliament;  and,  as  the  parlia¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  thought  proper,  except  in  a  few  inftances, 
to  alter  them,  they  ltijl  (with  regard  to  the  particulars 
unaltered)  continue  in  full  force.  Wherefore  the  muni¬ 
cipal  or  common  laws  of  England  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
of  no  force  or  validity  in  Scotland.  1  Comm.  97,  g S ,  n. 

Afts  of  parliament  in  general,  paffed  lince  the  union, 
extend  to  Scotland  ;  but,  where  a  ftatute  is  not  applica¬ 
ble  to  Scotland,  and  where  Scotland  is  not  intended  to  be 
included,  the  method  is  to  declare  by  provijo  that  it  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland.  3  Burr.  853.  As  to  Berwick, 
lee  vol.  ii.  p.  922,  3. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  it  was  agreed,  that  the  mode 
of  the  election  of  the  peers  and  commons  fliould  be  fet¬ 
tled  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  which 
was  afterwards  recited,  ratified,  and  made  part  of  the  aft 
of  union.  As  to  the  election  of  the  fixteen  peers,  fee 
flat.  6  Ann.  c.  23..  With  refpeft  to  the  forty-five  com¬ 
moners,  it  was,  by  an  aft  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  (and 
fee  flat.  6  Ann.  c.  6,)  enafted,  that,  of  the  forty-five, 
thirty  fliould  be  elefted  by  the  Ihires,  and  fifteen  by  the 
boroughs  :  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (liould  elect  one  ; 
and  that  the  other  royal  boroughs  (hould  be  divided  into 
fourteen  diftricts,  and  that  each  d i ft r i ft  fliould  return  one; 
and  it  was  alfo  provided,  that  no  perfon  fliould  eleft  or 
be  elefted  one  of  the  forty-five,  but  who  would  have  been 
capable  of  elefting,  or  of  being  elefted,  a  reprefentative 
of  a  fliire  or  borough  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The 
two  flats.  9  Ann.  c.  5,  and  33  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  requiring 
knights  of  (hires  and  members  for  boroughs  to  have  rel- 
peftively  6ooi.  and  300I.  a-year,  are  exprefsly  confined  to 
England  ;  but,  a  commiflioner  of  a  (hire  nsuft  be  a  free¬ 
holder  ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  none  can  be  elefted 
but  thofe  who  can  eleft.  And  it  was  formerly  fuppofed, 
that  it  was  neceffary  that  every  reprefentative  of  a  borough 
lhould  be  admitted  a  burgefs  of  one  of  the  boroughs 
which  he  reprefented,  till  the  contrary  was  determined  by 
a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the 
borough  of  Wigtown  ;  it  It i  11  holds  generally  true  in  Ihires 
in  Scotland,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  eleftors  and 
elefted  are  the  fame  ;  or  that  eligibility  and  a  right  to  eleft 
are  convertible  terms.  1  Comm.  97.  n.  6.  The  election  of 
members  of  parliament  for  Scotland  is  further  regulated 
by  Engiifh  flatutes.  The  magiftrates  are  required  to  fum- 
mon  the  councils  of  boroughs  ;  and  an  oath  is  to  be  taken 
by  every  freeholder  and  voter  as  to  the  eftates  to  qualify 
them,  that  they  are  aftually  their  own,  and  not  fiftitious  : 
fheriffs  or  ffewards  not  to  make  any  falfe  return,  & c.  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  500I.  recoverable  in  a  fummary  way  ; 
no  judge  of  the  court  of  feffion,  or  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  in  Scotland,  fliall  be  elefted  a  memberof  parliament. 

•j  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  36  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  81. 

Several  afts  of  parliament  have  been  paffed,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  internal  regulation  of  various  concerns  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  following  afts  are  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  general  importance. 

By  flat.  6  Ann.  c.  26,  a  court  of  exchequer  is  erefted 
in  Scotland,  to  be  a  court  of  record,  revenue,  and  judi¬ 
cature,  for  ever  ;  and  barons  of  the  faid  court  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  flial!  be  judges  there. 

An  act  for  difarming  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  re~ 
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quiring  bail  of  perfons  for  their  loyal  and  peaceable  beha¬ 
viour,  Sec.  1  Geo.  I.  2.  c.  54.  Perfons  fummoned  are  to 
bring  in  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  or,  refuling  to  do  it, 
fliall  be  taken  as  lifled  foldiers  to  ferve  his  majefly  beyond 
the  feas;  and,  concealing  their  arms,  are  liable  to  penal¬ 
ties.  The  lords  lieutenants,  or  juiticesof  the  peace,  may 
appoint  perfons  to  learch  houles  for  arms,  &c.  11  Geo.  I. 

c.  26. 

By  the  flats.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  51. 
21  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  provifions  are  fur¬ 
ther  made  for  difarming  the  highlands,  and  reflraining  the 
ufe  of  the  highland  drefs  ;  and  the  matters  and  teachers 
of  private  fchools,  chaplains,  tutors,  and  governors  of 
youth  and  children,  are  to  take  the  oaths  to  his  majefly. 

When  any  ordinary  place  is  vacant  in  the  court  of  fef- 
fions  in  Scotland,  the  king  may  nominate  a  perfon,  who 
is  to  be  examined  by  the  lords  of  the  feffion,  and  then  ad¬ 
mitted,  &c.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

By  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  the  heritable  jurifdiftions  are 
taken  away,  and  reftored  to  the  crown  ;  more  effeftuai 
provifion  is  made  for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  by  the 
king’s  courts  and  judges  there;  and  all, perfons  acting  as 
procurators,  writers,  or  agents,  in  the  law,  are  to  take  the 
oaths.  By  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50,  the  tenure  of  ward-holding 
is  taken  away,  and  converted  into  blanch  and  feu  holding. 
The  cafualties  of  Angle  and  life-rent  efeheats,  incurred  by 
horning  and  denunciation  for  civil  caufes,  are  taken  away. 
A  fummary  procefs  is  given  to  heirs  and  fuccelfovs  againit 
fuperiors.  The  attendance  of  vafi’als  at  head-courts  is 
diicharged.  Heirs  and  pofftflors  of  tailzied  eftates  are 
empowered  to  fell  to  the  crown. 

By  25  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  certain  doubts  are  obviated,  that 
had  aril'en  with  regard  to  the  ad  million  of  the  vaffals  of 
the  principality  of  Scotland,  and  payment  of  their  rents 
and  duties. 

Peers  of  Scotland,  and  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
&c.  are  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  &c.  A  peer  com¬ 
mitting  high  treafon  or  felony  in  Scotland  may  be  tried 
by  commillion  under  the  great  leal,  conftituting  juftices 
to  inquire,  &c.  in  Scotland;  and  the  king  may  grant 
commilfions  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  Scotland,  to  deter¬ 
mine  fuch  treafon,  Sec.  6  Ann.  c.  14.  7  Ann.  c.  21. 

Perfons  having  lands  in  Scotland,  guilty  of  high  trea¬ 
fon  by  correfponding  with,  affifting,  or  remitting  money. 
See.  to,  the  pretender,  on  conviftion,  are  to  be  liable  to 
the  pains  of  treafon  ;  and  their  vaffals,  continuing  in  du¬ 
tiful  allegiance,  fliall  hold  the  faid  lands  of  his  majefly  in 
fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  where  the  lands  were  fo  held  of 
the  crown  by  the  offender  :  and  tenants  continuing  peace¬ 
able,  and  occupying  land,  are  to  hold  the  fame  two  years 
rent-free.  1  Geo.  I.  2.  c.  20. 

By  flat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  9,  every  juror  for  trial  of  high 
treafon,  or  mifprifion  of  treafon,  lhall  be  polleHed  in  his 
own  or  his  wife's  right  of  lands,  &c.  as  proprietor  or 
life-renter  within  the  fliire,  &c.  of  the  yearly  value  of  40s. 
fterling  at  leaft,  or  valued  at  30s.  flerling  per  ann.  in  the 
tax-roll. 

By  21  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  offences  of  high  treafon,  com¬ 
mitted,  in  the  fliire  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Kin¬ 
cardine,  Aberdeen,  Invernefs,  Nairn,  Cromartie,  Argyl, 
Forfar,  Bamf,  Sutherland,  Caithnefs,  Elgine,  and  Rofs, 
or  the  fliire  or  ttewarty  of  Orkney,  may  be  inquired  of  in 
any  fliire  in  Scotland,  as  lhall  be  affigned  by  the  king-. 
Jurors  may  come  out  of  adjoining  counties.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  down  evidence  in  writing,  in  crimes  not 
aifefting  life  or  member,  is  abrogated. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  c.  48,  the  court  before  whom  any  in- 
diftment  for  high  trealon,  in  Scotland,  fliall  be  found, 
may  ifl'ue  writs  of  capias,  proclamation,  and  exigent, 
againft  the  party,  if  not  in  cuflody  ;  whereon  the  defend¬ 
ant,  hot  appearing,  fliall  be  deemed  outlawed  arid  attaint¬ 
ed  of  high  treafon,  or  mifprifion  of  high  treafon  ;  perfons 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  returning  within  a  year,  may 
traverfe  the  indifttnent. 

By  25  Geo.  II.  c.  41,  forfeited  eftates  in  Scotland  were 
3  annexed 
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annexed  to  the  crown  inalienably,  anil  fatisfaclion  made 
to  the  lawful  creditors  thereupon  ;  and  the  rents  thereof 
applied  for  the  better  civilizing  the  highlands. 

By  35  Geo.  Hi.  c.  123,  and  afterwards  more  effectually 
by  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  regulations  are  made  for  the 
more  eafy  and  expeditious  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  5I.  iterling,  and  determining  of  caufes  to  that  amount 
throughout  Scotland,  by  the  intervention  of  twojuftices 
of  peace  within  their  refpeCtive  jurifdiCtions. 

By  39  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  the  magiftrates  and  judges  in 
Scotland  are  empowered  to  extend  the  amount  of  bail  to 
be  given  in  criminal  cafes  to  1200I.  (lerling  fora  noble¬ 
man;  600I.  for  a  landed  gentleman;  300I.  for  any  other 
gentleman,  burgefs,  or  houfeholder;  and  60I.  for  any  in¬ 
ferior  perfon.  '  And  on  charges  of  fedition  any  judge  of 
the  court  of  jufticiary,  on  application  in  the  name  of  the 
king's  advocate,  may  extend  the  bail  beyond  thofe  fums. 

By  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  the  lalary  of  the  judges 
was  increafed  ;  and  by  48  Geo.  III.  c.  145,  his  majefty  is 
empowered  to  grant  annuities  to  the  judges  on  their  re- 
fignation. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  80,  and  other  aCts,  fums  have  been 
granted  out  of  the  Britilh  exchequer,  for  the  purpofe  of 
building  and  repairing  bridges,  find  making  and  repairing 
roads,  in  the  highlands.  Public  grants  have  alfo  been 
made  for  the  Caledonian  and  other  canals.  See  alfo  46 
Geo.  III.c.155,6,  applying  produce  of  forfeited  eftates  in 
making  canals  and  harbours,  and  in  other  public  pur- 
poles,  fuch  as  the  tifheries,  lunatic  afylum,  See. 

By-43  Geo.  III.  c.  54,  provilion  is  made  for  the  better 
fupport  of  parochial  fchool-mafters,  and  for  better  go¬ 
verning  the  parilh-fchools,  in  Scotland. 

The  chief  of  the  tribunals  now  exifting  in  Scotland  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  are,  the  Court  of  Selfion  and 
the  Jufticiary  Court. 

The  Court  of  Selfion  is  the  higheft  civil  court  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  firft  ereCted  in  the  year  1425,  and  confifted 
of  certain  perfons  named  by  the  king  out  of  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament.  It  was  veiled  with  the  jurifdic- 
rion  formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the  name  of 
the  Jeffion,  becaufe  it  was  ordained  to  hold  annually  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  felfions  at  the  places  to  be  fpecially  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the- king.  From  the  judgments  of  this  court 
no  appeal  lay  to  the  parliament.  The  judges  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after  hav¬ 
ing  fat  forty  days.  But  they  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  lalt  thought  ne- 
ceftary  to  transfer  the  jurifdiCtion  of  this  court  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily  council.  The 
prefent  model  of  the  Court  of  Selfion,  or  College  of  Juf¬ 
tice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  anno  1537.  The 
judges,  who  were  velted  with  an  univerfal  civil  ju  ril'd  ic- 
tion,  confifted  originally  of  feven  church-men,  feven  lay¬ 
men,  and  a  prefident,  whom  it  behoved  to  be  a  prelate  ; 
but  fpiritual  judges  were  in  1584  partly,  and  in  1640  to¬ 
tally,  prohibited.  The  judges  of  felfion  have  been  al¬ 
ways  received  by  warrants  from  the  crown.  Though 
judges  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  named  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  the  lords  of  felfion  mutt  be  at  lealt 
twenty-five.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  felfion, 
who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
felfion  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for  ten  ;. 
and,  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  mull  undergo 
the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and  be  found 
qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named.  Upon  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefents  the  fuccellbr  by  a 
letter  addrefled  to  the  lords,  wherein  he  requires  them  to 
try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented.  The  powers  given 
to  them  to  reject  the  prefentee  upon  trial  are  taken  away, 
and  a  bare  liberty  to  remonftrate  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
Befules  the  fifteen  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  allowed 
to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council,  who 
might  fit  and  vote  with  them.  Thefe  extraordinary  lords 
were  fupprefi'ed  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  12th  day  of  Tune  and 
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rofe  upon  the  nth  of  Auguft  for  the  fummer  felfion ;  but 
now,  in  confequence  of  an  ail  palled  in  the  felfion  of  par¬ 
liament  1790,  it  meets  on  the  12th  of  May  and  riles  on 
the  nth  ol  July  for  the  fummer  felfion;  the  winter  fef- 
fion  dill  remaining  as  formerly,  viz.  from  the  12th  of  No¬ 
vember  to  the  nth  of  March  inclufive. 

By  flat.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  151,  it  was  enafled,  that  the 
judges  or  lords  of  felfion  lhall  ul'ually  lit  in  two  divifions  ; 
the  lord  prefident  of  the  whole  court  and  feven  of  the 
ordinary  lords  forming  the  firft  divilion  ;  and  the  lord  juf¬ 
tice  clerk  and  the  fix  other  ordinary  lords  making  the 
fecond  divilion  ;  four  judges  in  each  divilion  to  be  a 
quorum;  the  judges  in  each  divilion  to  exercife  the 
fame  powers  as  before.  The  judges  of  each  divilion  may 
ftate  queftions  of  law  to  the  judges  of  the  other.  Regu¬ 
lations  for  tranfafling  the  bulinels  to  be  made  by  aCts  of 
federunt  by  the  whole  court  of  felfion.  Regulations  are 
alfo  introduced  with  refpeCt  to  appeals  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  His  majefty  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  commifiion 
to  inquire  into  the  forms  of  procefs  in  the  court  of  fef- 
fion,  and  to  report  in  what  cafes  trial  by  jury  may  be  ufe- 
fully  eltablilhed.  The  recent  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  court  of  felfion,  by  dividing  it  into  two 
houfes,  are  well  calculated  to  favour  the  difpatch  of  bu'li- 
nefs,  and  to  prevent  that  notorious  delay  which  had  be¬ 
come  the  difgrace  of  the  Scottilh  court  of  judicature. 

The  Jufticiary  Court,  which  is  the  criminal  court  of 
Scotland,  confilts  of  five  judges,  who  are  likewife  lords 
of  felfion  ;  but  with  a  prefident,  ltyled  the  lord  juftice 
clerk,  as  he  is  underftood  to  reprefent  the  formerly  great 
office  of  jujliciar,  or  juftice-general,  an  office  which  ilill 
continues,  though  it  may  be  conlidered  rather  as  a  poll  of 
honour  than  profit.  This  is  the  fupreme  court  in  criminal 
caufes,  which  are  determined  by  the  majority  of  a  jury, 
and  not  by  their  unanimity  as  in  England. 

There  is  alfo  a  court  of  exchequer,  confifting  of  a  lord 
chief  baron  and  four  barons,  who  have  the  chief  jurifdic- 
tion  over  the  public  revenue  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  high 
court  of  admiralty,  in  which  there  is  only  one  judge,  who 
is  the  king’s  lieutenant  and  juftice-general,  on  the  high' 
feas,  and  in  all  ports  and  harbours.  From  this  court  there 
is  no  appeal  in  maritime  cafes. 

Befides  the  above  national  judges,  there  is  in  every 
county  a  fheriff,  who  aCts  as  chief  magillrate,  and  whole 
jurifdiCtion  extends  to  Come  criminal  cafes,  and  to  all  ci¬ 
vil  matters  which  are  not  by  fpecial  law  or  cullom  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  courts. 

The  trial  of  crimes  in  Scotland  differs  materially  from  the 
mode  adopted  in  this  country.  The  trial  proceeds  either 
on  indictment,  which  is  fometjmes  ufed  when  the  perfon 
to  be  tried  is  in  prifon  ;  or  by  criminal  letters  ilfuing  from 
the  fignet  of  the  jufticiary.  In  either  cafe,  the  defender 
mult  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indictment  or  let¬ 
ters,  and  with  a  lift  of  the  witnefies  to  be  brought  againlt 
him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to  paf3  on  the  inqueft; 
and  fifteen  days  exclufive  mull  intervene  between  his 
being  fo  ferved,  and  the  day  of  his  appearance.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  prifoner  is  entitled  to  this  indulgence  only  in  the 
cafe  of  high  treafon  ;  and  even  there  fir  Michael  Fofter 
cenfures  the  meafure,  as  productive  of  many  bad  confe- 
quences.  When  the  trial  proceeds  on  criminal  letters;, 
the  private  profecutor  mult  give  fecurity,  at  raifing  the 
letters,  that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the  juf¬ 
ticiary,  in  terms  of  the  flat.  1535,  cap.  35.  and  the  de¬ 
fender,  who  is  called  the  pannel,  after  he  has  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court,  if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by 
the  letters,  required  to  give  caution,  (bail,  or  fecurity,) 
within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  his  citation,  for  his 
appearance  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  trial  ;  and,  if  he  give 
none  within  the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced 
rebel ,  by  which  a  forfeiture  of  his  moveables  is  incurred. 
That  part  of  the  indictment,  or  of  the  criminal  letters, 
which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  againlt  the  de¬ 
fender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  puniffiment  that 
he  ought  to  fuller,  is  called  the  libels  all  libels  mull  be 
5  G  fpecial, - 
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fpecial,  fetting  forth  tlie  particular  facts  inferring  the 
guilt,  and  the  particular  place  at  which  thei'e  faffs  were 
committed.  The  time  of  committing  the  offence  may  be 
libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an  alternative  as  to 
the  month  or  day  of  the  month  ;  but  the  defender  will  be 
allowed  to  prove  that,  on  certain  days  of  the  time  libel¬ 
led,  lie  was  alibi ;  and  on  fuch  proof  the  libel  cannot 
Itrike  againft  him  as  to  thei'e  days.  In  this  particular, 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  does  not  materially  differ  ; 
for  the  authorities  on  this  point  are  with  us  contradiflory, 
lfime  requiring  the  exaft  day  to  be  fpecified,  and  others 
declaring  that  the  precife  day  is  unneceffary  ;  for  the  pri- 
foner,  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke,  (2  In  ft.  318.)  may 
be  found  guilty  if  the  offence  was  committed  on  a  day 
either  prior  or  fubfequent  to  that  charged  in  the  indift- 
jnent.  In  the  cafe  of  fir  Henry  Vane,  as  reported  by 
chief-jultice  Kelyng,  the  treafon  was  laid  in  the  indiCt- 
jaent  to  be  on  the  30th  of  May,  11  Car.  II.  and  the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  the  treafon  laid  in  the  indictment 
on  the  30th  of  January,  t  Car.  II.  the  day  of  the  former 
king’s  execution.  It  was  then  refolved  by  the  court,  that 
the  day  laid  in  the  indictment  was  immaterial ;  and  all  fir 
H.  Vane’s  forfeitures  relate  to  that  time,  to  avoid  all  con¬ 
veyances  and  fettlements  made  by  him. 

The  neceflity  of  fpecial  libels  prevailed  formerly  in  Scot¬ 
land,  not  only  in  the  trials  of  principal  criminals,  but 
alio  of  accefffiries;  but,  as  it  proved  impracticable,  in 
jnoft  cafes,  to  libel  on  the  precife  circumftances  of  accef- 
fion  that  might  appear  in  evidence,  libels  againft  acceflo- 
ries  were  declared  fufncient,  if  they  mentioned  in  general 
that  the  perfons  profecuted  were  guilty  art  and  part.  The 
two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  criminal  libel  are, 
the  relevancy  of  the  faCls,  (i.  e.  their  fufficiency  to  infer 
the  conclufion,)  and  their  truth.  The  confideration  of  the 
firft  belongs  to  the  judges  of  the  court  ;  that  of  the  other, 
to  the  jury,  or  aflife.  In  trials  before  the  judiciary,  after 
counfel  had  been  heard  on  both  tides  as  to  the  relevancy, 
informations  hire  indev/ere,  by  the  flat.  1695,  cap.  4.  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  offered  to  the  court ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  rtat.  20 
Geo.  II.  the  judges,  after  the  pleading,  and  minutes 
thereof  made  up  by  the  clerk,  may  forthwith  pronounce 
their  interlocutor;  referving  power  to  themfelves,  in  cafes 
of  difficulty,  to  direct  informations  either  on  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  the  libel,  the  import  of  a  fpecial  verdiCt,  the 
degree  of  punithment,  or  on  any  other  matter  that  may 
be  alleged  for  the  pannel,  before  judgment.  In  deciding 
on  the  relevancy  of  a  libel,  the  court  will  alfo  take  into 
their  confideration  whether  the  libel  be  drawn  in  a  formal 
and  logical  way,  as  well  as  the  queltion  of  the  fufficiency 
of  the  faCls  to  infer  the  conclufion.  If  the  faCls  libelled 
be  found  irrelevant,  the  pannel  is  difmifled  from  the  bar; 
if  relevant,  the  court  remits  him  to  the  knowledge  of  an 
affife. 

The  word  aflife  (from  afis ,  fettled  or  eftabliffied,)  has 
different  fignifications  :  it  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  fit¬ 
tings  of  a  court ;  fometimes  for  its  regulations  or  ordi¬ 
nances,  efpecially  thofe  that  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights 
and  meafures  5  and  it  fometimes  lignifies  a  jury,  either 
becaufe  juries  confifted  of  a  fixed  and  determinate  num¬ 
ber,  or  becaufe  they  continued  fitting  till  they  pronounced 
their  verdiCt.  A  jury  confifts  of  ffteen,  (not  twelve ,  as 
with  us)  fworn  men  (juratoresj  chofen  by  the  court  from 
a  greater  number,  not  exceeding  forty-five,  who  have 
been  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Iheriff,  and  who 
have  been  given  in  a  lift  to  the  defender  when  he  was 
ferved  with  a  copy  of  his  libel. 

From  this  ftatement,  it  will  appear  that  our  practice  in 
England  differs  more  in  point  of  form  than  in  fubftance 
from  that  ufed  in  Scotland;  our  demurrers  to  indictments 
before  the  trial,  (which  are  incident  to  criminal  as  well 
as  civil  cafes,  though  now  but  feldom  brought  into  prac¬ 
tice,)  and  our  motions  in  arrelt  of  judgment  when  the 
verdict  has  efiablithed  the  fad,  are  fimilar  in  principle  and 
effeCt  to  the  confideration  by  the  jufticiary  of  the  relevan¬ 
cy  of  a  libel. 


The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raife  letters  of 
exculpation  for  citing  witnefies  in  proof  of  his  defences 
againit  the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  againll  any  of  the 
jury  or  witnefies;  and,  as  the  right  of  the  defender  to 
prove  his  defences  ought  to  be  as  ample  and  extenfive  as 
that  of  the  purfuer  to  prove  his  libel,  letters  of  exculpa¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  be  refufed  on  any  relevant  defence, 
though  fuch  defence  fhould  be  inconfiftent  with  the  li¬ 
bel  ;  otherwife,  libels  might  be  fo  laid  as  to  deprive  the 
defender  of  every  article  of  exculpation.  The  defender 
has  the  fame  aid  of  the  court,  to  compel  the  appearance 
of  his  witnefies,  as  the  profecutor  pofiefles;  and  he  has 
the  farthef  advantage,  in  every  inftance,  of  counfel  to  ad- 
drefs  the  jury,  and  to  conduct  his  defence.  From  all 
thei'e  circumftances,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  in  Scot¬ 
land  is,  in  many  particulars,  more  favourable  to  the  in- 
terelts  of  a  priloner  than  with  ns.  No  perlon  could,  in 
former  times,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  be  convicted  of  the 
fmalieft  offence,  till  lie  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  this  (till  continues  to  be  the  practice  in 
all  profecutions  of  a  higher  nature,  whether  before  the 
fupreme  or  inferior  criminal  courts ;  and  no  trial,  even 
for  the  fiighteft  tranfgrefiion,  if  purified  before  the  court 
of  jufticiary,  can  be  carried  on  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  In  the  trial  of  thofe  crimes  to  which  the  court 
of  feflion  is  competent,  the  fifteen  judges  are  coniidered, 
as  in  civil  cafes,  in  the  character  both  of  court  and  of 
jury.  After  all  the  witnefies  have  been  examined  in 
court,  the  affifers  are  flint  up  in  a  room  by  themfelves  ; 
where  they  muff  continue,  excluded  from  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  others,  till  their  verdiCt  or  judgment  be  iub- 
feribed  by  the  foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk;  and 
according  to  this  verdiCt  the  court  pronounces  fentence, 
either  abfolvingor  condemning. 

Though  the  proper  bufinefsof  a  jury  be  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  faCts  found  relevant  by  the  court,  for 
which  reafon  they  are  fometimes  called  the  inquef  ;  yet, 
in  many  cafes,  they  judge  alio  in  matters  of  law  or  rele¬ 
vancy.  Thus,  though  an  objection  againft  a  witnefs 
fhould  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the  affiles  are  under  no 
neceffity  of  giving  more  credit  to  his  teltimony  than  they 
think  juft  ;  and  in  all  trials  of  art  and  part,  where  fpecial 
faCts  are  not  libelled,  the  jury,  if  they  return  a  general 
verdiCt,  are  indeed  judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of 
the  relevancy  of  the  faCts  that  are  fworn  by  the  witnefies. 
Thus  alfo  in  an  indictment  for  murder,  where  the  court 
have  previouily  determined  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  to 
infer  the  pains  of  death,  the  jury  may  deliver  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  verdiCt  of  not  guilty,  even  though  the  faCts  be  proved, 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  thofe  faCts  amount  to  no  higher 
an  offence  than  that  of  manflaughter  ;  thus  making  them¬ 
felves  not  only  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  faCts,  which  is 
their  peculiar  province,  but  alfo  judges  of  the  fufficiency 
of  thofe  faCts  to  infer  the  conclufions  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
judges  of  the  law  of  the  cafe.  In  England,  the  affiftance 
of  an  act  of  parliament  has  been  found  neceflary  to  give 
juries  this  power  in  the  cafe  of  trials  for  libels.  A  gene¬ 
ral  verdiCt  is,  as  with  us,  that  which  finds  in  general 
terms  that  the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  that  the 
libels  or  defences  are  proved  or  not  proved  ;  in  a  fpecial 
verdiCt,  the  jury  find  certain  faCts  proved,  the  import  of 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  conlidered  by  the  court. 

In  Scotland,  the  power  of  profecution  is  lodged  with  a 
public  officer  called  the  lord-advocate,  but  not  ffi  exclu- 
fively  as  to  deprive  the  injured  party  of  the  right  of  pro- 
fecuting;  aright  which  he  often  exercifes  with  advantage 
to  himlelf,  as  the  punifhmeut  of  the  offender  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  pecuniary  compenfation  to  himfelf.  In  En¬ 
gland,  the  king  is  the  profecutor;  and  the  injury  to  the 
individual  is  quite  overlooked  in  the  confideration  of  the 
greater  injury  lultained  by  the  public;  and,  if  the  punifh- 
ment  inflifted  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fine,  no  part  goes  to 
the  perfon  injured,  but  the  whole  is  referved  for  the 
crown. 

To  difeourage  groundlefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecu- 
i  tors. 
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tors,  where  the  defender  was  abfolved,  were  condemned 
in  cofts,  as  they  (hould  be  modified,  by  the  judge,  which  is 
iimilar  to  our  taxation  of  colts;  in'addition,  they  w'ere 
fubjedted  to  a  fmall  fine,  which  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  fifk  and  the  defender;  and,  where  the  king’s  advocate 
•was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer  was  made  liable  to  the 
payment  thereof.  This  was  the  old  practice,  by  virtue  of 
fome  ancient  ftatutes ;  which  liifficiently  warrant  the  pre- 
fent  practice  of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in  a 
pecuniary  mulct,  though  far  exceeding  the  Itatutory  fum. 
Thefe  particulars  will  remind  our  readers  of  theaftion  for 
malicious  profecution  with  us,  which  is  a  more  circuitous 
mode  than  that  adopted  in  Scotland  for  redrefling  the 
injured  party,  and  not  equally  effectual. 

For  fome  oftheaboveinformation,  we  have  been  indebted 
to  Erlkine’s  book  on  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land.  We  (hall  next,  from  Hume’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  proceed  to  point  out  fome  of  the  differ¬ 
ences,  and  lome  of  the  coincidences,  fubfiding  in  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland:  in  the  courfe  of  which  inquiry  it  will  appear, 
to  adopt  lord  Karnes’s  fentiment  on  this  fubjedt,  that 
“they  have  fuch  refemblance  as  to  bear  a  comparifon  in 
a!  mo  It  every  branch  ;  and  they  fo  far  differ  as  to  illudrate 
each  other  by  their  oppofition.” 

In  the  law  of  England,  theft  is  only  of  things  perfonal, 
and  not  of  things  real,  or  things  which  appertain  to,  or 
favour  of,  the  realty.  Under  this  rule,  there  is  no  theft, 
at  common  law,  of  nurfery-plants,  nor  of  growing  trees, 
nor  of  any  of  the  growing  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  nor  of 
hedge-paling,  nor  of  lead,  iron,  or  other  thing  united  to 
a  houfe  :  as  alfo  the  writings  of  any  real  eftate  are  not 
fubiedts  of  this  crime;  neither  are  bonds,  bills,  or  other 
chofes  in  adtion  ;  though  for  this  a  different  reafon  is 
given.  But  to  all  thefe  (as  we  fiiould  edeem  them)  ar¬ 
tificial  diftindtions,  the  practice  in  Scotland  has  ever  been 
a  ((ranger,  and  recognifes  the  theft  of  every  inanimate 
thing,  which  can  be  fevered  from  that  which,  either  na¬ 
turally  or  by  art,  it  is  attached  to,  and  be  carried  away. 
Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  James  Inglis,  relevancy  was  found 
on  the  tearing  of  wool  from  fneep,  and  carrying  it  away  ; 
and,  long  before  this,  fentence  of  death  had  palled  upon 
James  Gray,  convidted  of  pulling  wool  from  nine  ewes, 
and  dealing  an  ewe,  and  carrying  off  the  wool  which  he 
had  pulled;  17th  March  1581.  Alfo,  in  the  cafe  of 
James  Miln,  accufed  of  dealing  (horn  grain,  (hearing  grafs, 
and  carrying  it  away,  and  pulling  up  growing  peafe,  and 
carrying  them  away,  all  of  which  were  charged  under  the 
name  of  theft  only,  the  trial  proceeded  on  that  footing  as 
to  the  whole  articles  ;  and  the  man  was  tranl’ported.  It 
feems  even  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  what  is  fettled,  that  the  feparating  and 
carrying  away  of  part  of  the  fubdance  of  the  tenement 
itfelf  diall  be  judged  by  the  fame  rule.  It  is  true,  that 
injuries  of  this  fort  are  ordinarily  done  in  that  open 
manner,  and  are  accompanied  with  thofe  circumdances 
•which  beap  evidence  of  a  trefpafs  only  or  moledation  ; 
but  it  feems  to  be  only  there  that  the  diltindtion  lies ;  for, 
if  one  come  in  the  night-time  and  work  coal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  pit,  or  done  in  his  quarry,  or  fuel  in  his  mofs, 
and  carry  it  away  and  hide  it,  this  feems  to  be  jud  fuch 
an  adt  as  the  cutting  off  the  leaden  fpouts  or  tearing  up 
iron  fpikes  of  his  houfe,  which  is  certainly  theft. 

With  refpedt  to  writings,  the  law  has  been  fettled  againd 
the  thief,  by  repeated  judgments.  As  long  ago  as  the  2.3d 
June,  1 599,  Grizel  Matthew  had  fentence  of  death,  for  deal¬ 
ing  a  coffer  with  writs  and  evidents.  Alfo  James  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Wood,  and  Alexander  Dow,  had  fentence  of  death,  for 
breaking  into  the  houfe  of  Bonnington,  and  dealing  the 
whole  writs  and  evidents  of  that  edate,  contained  in  a 
coffer,  together  with  certain  articles  of  furniture,  and  an¬ 
other  coffer,  alfo  containing  writs;  as  had  Patrick  Eviot, 
convidted  of  common  theft,  and  of  dealing  a  leather  wal~ 
let,  whereof  the  principal  contents  were  certain  title- 
deeds,  which  the  owner  was  carrying  to  obtain  a  charter 
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of  confirmation.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1635,  Michael 
Scot  was  fent  to  an  afiife,  on  a  charge  of  dealing  certain 
bonds  of  borrowed  money  from  the  owlner’s  ched  ;  but 
he  was  acquitted.  Relevancy  was  found  to  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  following  cafes  :  Againd  Alexander  Steel, 
for  dealing  three  difpofitions  and  charters  of  the  edates  of 
Tawie;  againd  Janies  Graham,  alias  Gramoch  Gregorick, 
for  invading  the  duke  of  Montrofe’s  factor,  when  collecting 
rents  at  Chappell-aroch,  and  taking  from  him  money  or 
books,  papers  or  accounts  ;  and  againd  John  Johndotr 
for  dealing  a  pocket-book,  containing  bank-notes,  "  with 
feveral  other  papers  of  lefs  value.”  In  this  cafe  an  ob¬ 
jection  was  dated  to  the  charge,  and  was  overruled. 
Hume's  Comm. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  molt  of  the  offences  fpecified 
above,  as  not  being  felony  by  the  Englifk  law,  have  been 
made  felony  by  various  datutes ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
common  law  that  a  larceny  was  determined  not  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  fuch  fubjedts.  The  punifhment  of  this  offence 
is  with  us  precife,  fixed,  and  afcertained ;  in  Scotland,  it 
is  difcretionary  in  the  judges,  from  the  lowed  to  the 
higheft  meafure  of  punilhment,  and  is  governed  by  the- 
circumdances  of  each  individual  cafe;  it  mud  in  courfe 
remain  vague,  uncertain,  and  differing  according  to  the 
difpofitions  and  judgments  of  the  perfons  before  whom 
the  delinquency  is  tried.  Refet  of  theft,  which  is  receiv¬ 
ing  and  keeping  ftolen  goods,- knowing  them  to  be  fuch, 
and  with  the  intention  of  concealing  them  from  the  ow¬ 
ner,  is,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  liable  to- 
arbitrary  pains  fhort  of  death. 

The  crime  of  arfon,  or  wilful  fire-raifing,  as  it  is  more 
malignant  in  its  nature  and  more  pernicious  in  it's,  confe- 
quences  than  mod  other  tranfgreflions,  has  been  viewed' 
with  the  deeped  indignation,  and  in  mod  countries  pu- 
niflred  with  the  greatelt  feverity.  In  Scotland,  this  crime, 
by  virtue  of  the  oid  datute  1528.  cap.  8.  was  in  certain 
cafes  railed  to  the  rank  of  treafon.  “The  auld  iawes 
(fays  that  act)  (hall  be  keeped  with  this  addition,  that 
quha  cummis  and  burnis  folkes  in  their  houfes,  and  all 
burninges  of  houfes  and  cornes,  and  wilful  fire-raifings,  be- 
treafon,  and  crime  of  leffe  majedie.”  By  the  dat.  7  Anne, 
c.  21.  this  offence  w’as  lowered  to  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  capital  offence,  and  was  ordered  to  be  punilhed 
as  fuch.  The  dat.  8  Hen.  VI.  cap.  6.  made  arfon,  under 
fome  fpecial  circumdances  therein  mentioned,  amount  to 
treafon  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general  adis 
of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary. 

To  the  crime  of  forgery  this  peculiarity  belongs,  that 
it  is  as  competent  to  the  court  of  feffion  as  to  the  court' 
of  judiciary  to  try  for  this  offence;  and  Mr.  Hume  men¬ 
tions  the  following  reafons,  which  he  calls  obvious,  for  the 
practice  :  “  The  crime  often  comes  to  light  in  the  courfe 
of  procefs  depending  in  that  court ;  whence  arifes  a  con¬ 
tingent  jurifdidtion  over  the  offender,  who  is-  chadifed 
fummarily  and  without  delay,  in  the  very  tribunal  where 
he  has  tranfgreffed,  for  his  fcandalous  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  their  wi(dom,  and  to  pervert  the  court  of  juftice„. 
Another  and  an  equally-fubdantial  reafon,  lies  in  the  very 
difficult  and  tedious  nature,  generally  fpeaking,  of  the 
proof  of  forgery,  which  is  often  iinpoflible  to  be  abfolv¬ 
ed,  as  mud  be  the  cafe  with  every  trial  by  affife  and  in  the 
criminal  court,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  fitting.”  We 
prefume,  from  this  circumdance,  that  the  intervention  of 
a  jury  is  neceffary  in  one  court,  and  inadmiffible  in  the 
other;  which  is  a  material  objection  to  this  concurrence 
of  jurifdidtion.  We  are  aware  that  a  perfon  found  guilty 
by  the  court  of  feffion  may  by  them  be  remitted  to  the 
court  of  judiciary;  in  which  cafe  an  indictment  is  there 
exhibited  againd  him,  and  a  jury  is  fworn,  before  whom 
the  decree  of  feffion  is  produced  indead  of  all  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  crime  in  refpedt  of  which  the  jury  find  the 
pannel  guilty;  fo  that  that  decree,  being  pronouneed  by 
a  competent  court,  is  holden  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  (tyle 
of  the  bar,  as  probatio probata.  Can  a  jury  thus  redrifted 
in  its  powers  dffiit  a  prifoner,  or  be  coniidered  in  any  other.- 
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light  than  that  of  a  nullity?  Oil  him  who  commits  this 
Offence,  fo  difficult  to  be  prevented,  fo  deftructive  to  the 
interests  of  fociety,  the  judges  may  inflict  a  capital  pu- 
niihment ;  they  are  not,  however,  conftrained  to  do  fo, 
but  poffefs  a  difcretionary  power,  as  in  the  cafe  of  theft, 
to  accommodate  the  pain  to  the  whole  circumftances  of 
the  offender  and  of  the  trail fgreflion. 

To  the  following  law,  created  by  the  ftatute  1661.  cap. 
20,  we  are  acquainted  with  nothing  in  our  law  at  all 
fimilar.  The  aft  ordains  “That  whofoever,  foil  or  daugh¬ 
ter,  above  the  age  of  flxteen  years,  not  being  diffracted, 
Thall  beat  or  curie  either  father  or  mother,  (hall  be  put 
to  death  without  mercy;  and  fuch  as  are  within  the  age 
of  flxteen  years,  and  paft  the  age  of  pupillarity,  to  be  pu- 
jiifhed  at  the  arbitriment  of  the  judge,  according  to  their 
defervings;  that  others  may  hearand  fear,  and  not  do  the 
like.”  The  objeft  of  this  enaftment  was,  as  Mr.  Hume 
obferves,  not  only  to  guard  the  parent  againlt  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  perfons  who  have  fo  many  opportunities  of  in¬ 
dulging  their  hatred,  if  once,  unhappily,  they  (hall  be 
pofleffed  with  it ;  but  alfo,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  the 
interefts  of  morality  and  order  which  are  fo  deeply 
wounded  by  the  unnatural  fpeCtacle  of  the  hand  of  the 
child  lifted  againft  the  parent,  or  his  tongue  directing 
curfes  againft  thofe  whom  molt  he  ought  to  cherifli  and 
revere.  In  fome  meafure,  we  mult  confider  the  crimes  of 
inceft,  adultery,  fornication,  and  blafphemy,  (being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prefervation  of  religion  and  morality,) 
and  their  refpeftive  punifliments,  as  allied  to  the  laft-men- 
tioned  tranfgreflion.  In  all  of  tliefe  delinquencies  the  law 
of  Scotland  is  much  more  fevere  than  with  us ;  inceft  is  pu- 
nifliahle  with  death;  adultery  and  fornication  are  (till 
viewed  in  the  light  of  crimes,  and  as  fuch  are  cognifable 
and  punifhable  in  the  temporal  courts,  though  the  feve- 
rity  of  that  puniihment  is  of  late  years  much  mitigated. 
Blafphemy  is  in  Scotland  puniihable  capitally ;  in  England, 
by  fine  and  imprifonment,  or  other  infamous  corporal 
puniihment.  Of  perjury  and  fubornation  of  perjury 
the  puniihment  is  difcretional  in  the  judges,  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  fentence  capitally  for  the  commiftion  of 
thefe  crimes. 

The  following  particulars  are  felefted  front  the  elabo¬ 
rate  treatife  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Of  Hufband  and  Wife. — As  no  perfon  is  prefnmed  capa¬ 
ble  of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by 
the  Scots  law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  fourteen  in  males,  and 
twelve  in  females,  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  by  pu¬ 
pils ;  but,  if  the  married  pair  fhall  cohabit  after  puberty, 
fuch  acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage 
is  fully  perfected  by  confent;  which,  without  confumma- 
tion,  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties.  The 
confent  requilite  to  marriage  mult  be  de  prafenti.  A  pro- 
mife  of  marriage  ( flipulatiofponfalitia )  may  be  refiled  from, 
as  long  as  matters  are  entire;  but,  if  anything  be  done  by 
one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a  prejudice  arifes  from  the 
non-performance,  the  party  refiling  is  liable  in  damages 
to  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  marriage  Ihould  he  celebrated 
by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  may  be  declared 
before  any  magiftrate,  or  limply  before  witnelfes;  and, 
though  no  formal  confent  Ihould  appear,  marriage  is  pre¬ 
fumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or  living  together  at  bed 
and  hoard,  of  a  man  and  woman  who  are  generally  re¬ 
puted  hufband  and  wife.  One’s  acknowledgment  of  his 
marriage  to  the  midwife  whom  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to 
the  minilter  who  baptized  his  child,  was  found  fufficient 
prefumptive  evidence  of  marriage,  without  the  aid  either 
of  cohabitation  or  of  habit  and  repute.  The  father’s  con¬ 
fent  was,  by  the  Roman  law,  effential  to  the  marriage  of 
children  in  familia  ;  hut,  by  our  law,  children  may  enter 
into  marriage,  without  the  knowledge,  and  even  againft 
the  remonftrances,  of  a  father. 

To  prevent  bigamy  and  inceftuous  marriages,  the 
church  has  introduced  proclamations  of  banns,  which  is 


the  ceremony  of  publiffiing  the  names  and  defignations 
of  thofe  who  intend  to  intermarry  in  the  churches  where 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  refide,  after  the  congregation  is 
affembled  for  divine  fervice;  that  all  perfons  who  know 
any  objection  to  the  marriage  may  offer  it.  When  banns 
are  publilhed,  as  with  11s,  the  marriage  is  called  regular ; 
when  otherwife,  clandejlim.  But  marriage  is  valid  when 
entered  into  in  either  of  thefe  ways;  only,  when  clandef- 
tine,  there  are  certain  penalties  impofed  upon  the  parties, 
as  well  as  the  celebrator  and  witnelfes. 

If  the  hufband  fhould  either  withdraw  from  his  wife, 
or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in  family  with 
her,  he  fhould  by  fevere  treatment  endanger  her  life;  the 
commifl'aries  will  authorize  a  feparation  a  menfa  et  thoro , 
and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to  the  wife,  luitable  to  her 
hufband’s  eftate,  from  the  time  of  fuch  feparation  until 
either  a  reconciliation  or  a  fentence  of  divorce. 

A  hufband  who  fufpefts  that  his  wife  may  hurt  bis 
fortune  by  high  living,  may  ufe  the  remedy  of  inhibition 
againft  her;  by  which  all  perfons  are  interpelled  from  con- 
trafting  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit.  Inhibition  may 
pafs  at  the  fuit  of  the  liulband  againft  the  wife,  though 
he  Ihould  not  offer  to  juftify  that  meafure  by  an  aCtual 
proof  of  the  extravagance  or  profufion  of  her  temper. 

Marriage  is  diffolved  by  death,  either  within  year  and 
day  from  its  being  contracted,  or  after  year  and  day.  If 
it  is  diffolved  within  year  and  day,  all  rights  granted  in 
confideration  of  the  marriage  (unlefs  guarded  againft  in 
the  contract)  become  void,  and  things  return  to  the  fame 
condition  in  which  they  flood  before  the  marriage  ;  with 
this  reftriftion,  that  the  hufband  is  confidered  as  a  bona- 
fde  poffelfor,  in  relation  to  what  he  has  confumed,  upon 
the  faith' of  his  right;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher, 
without  any  deduftion,  in  confideration  of  his  family-ex- 
penfe  during  the  marriage.  If  a  living  child  be  procre¬ 
ated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has  the  fame  effeft  as 
if  it  had  fublifted  beyond  the  year.  A  day  is  adjefted  to 
the  year,  in  majorem  evidentiam,  that  it  may  clearly  appear 
that  the  year  itfelf  is  elapfed  ;  and  therefore,  the  "running 
of  any  part  of  the  day,  after  the  year,  has  the  lame  effect 
as  if  the  whole  were  elapfed. 

Divorce  is  fuch  a  feparation  of  married  perfons,  during 
their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie,  and  leaves 
them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others.  But  neither 
adultery,  nor  wilful  defertion,  are  grounds  which  mult 
neceffarily  diffolve  marriage;  they  are  only  handles,  which 
the  injured  party  may  take  hold  of  to  be  free.  Cohabita¬ 
tion,  therefore,  by  the  injured  party,  after  being  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  a£ts  of  adultery,  implies  a  palling  from 
the  injury;  and  no  divorce  can  proceed  which  is  carried 
on  by  collufion  betwixt  the  parties,  left,  contrary  to  the 
firft  inftitution  of  marriage,  they  might  difengage  them- 
felves  by  their  own  confent;  and  though,  after  divorce, 
the  guilty  perfon,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contract 
fecond  marriages;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adul¬ 
tery,  marriage  is  by  fpecial  ftatute  prohibited  betwixt  the 
two  adulterers.  A  divorce  obtained  in  Scotland  does  not 
qualify  either  party  to  contraft  a  fecond  marriage  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Where  either  party  has  deferted  from  the  other  for  four 
years  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adherence.  If  this 
has  no  efteCl,  the  church  is  to  proceed,  firft  by  admoni¬ 
tion,  then  by  excommunication  ;  all  which  previous  fteps 
are  declared  to  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  purfuing  a  di¬ 
vorce.  The  commifl'aries  pronounce  fentence  in  the  ad¬ 
herence  after  one  year’s  defertion;  but  four  years  muft 
intervene  between  the  firft  defertion  and  the  decree  of 
divorce. 

Baflards  may  be  legitimated,  x.  By  the  fubfequent  in¬ 
termarriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father  ; 
and  this  fort  of  legitimation  entitles  the  child  to  all  the 
rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequent  marriage,  which 
produces  legitimation,  is  confidered  by  the  law  to  have 
been  entered  into  when  the  child  legitimated  was  begot¬ 
ten  ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he  excludes,  by  his  right 
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•f  primogeniture,  tlie  fonS  procreated  after  the  marriage, 
from  the  fuccefiion  of  the  father's  heritage,  though  fuch 
fons  were  lawful  children  from  the  birth.  Hence,  alfo, 
thofe  children  only  can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  be¬ 
gotten  of  a  woman  whom  the  father  might  at  that  period 
have  lawfully  married.  2.  Baftards  are  legitimated  by 
letters  of  legitimation  from  the  fovereign.  But  letters  of 
legitimation,  let  their  claufes  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  cannot  en¬ 
able  the  baftard  to  fucceed  to  his  natural  father,  to  the 
exclufion  of  lawful  heirs.  A  baftard  can  have  no  legal 
heirs,  except  thofe  of  his  own  body;  fmce  there  is  no 
fucceftion  but  by  the  father,  and  a  baftard  has  no  certain 
father.  The  king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  failing  his 
lawful  iftue,  as  laft  heir.  Though  the  baftard,  as  abfo- 
lute  proprietor  of  his  own  eftate,  can  difpofe  of  his  heri¬ 
tage  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  during  his  life; 
yet  he  is  difabled,  ex  dcfedlu  natalium,  from  bequeathing 
by  teftament,  without  letters  of  legitimation  from  the  fo¬ 
vereign.  If  the  baftard  has  lawful  children,  he  may  teft: 
without  fuch  letters. 

Minors  may  be  relieved  againft  all  deeds  granted  in  their 
minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.  Even  where  a  minor, 
having  guardians,  executes  a  deed  hurtful  to  liimfelf  with 
their  confent,  he  has  not  only  aCtion  againft  them,  but  he 
has  the  benefit  of  reftitution  againft  the  deed  itfelf.  The 
minor  may  raife  and  execute  a  fummons  for  reducing  the 
deed  at  any  time  before  he  be  twenty-five  years  old.  Tiiefe 
four  years,  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five,  called  quadriennium  utile,  are  indulged  to  the  minor, 
that  he  may  have  a  reafonable  time,  from  that  period, 
when  he  is  firft  prefumed  to  have  the  perfect  ul'e  of  his 
reafon,  to  confider  with  liimfelf  what  deeds  done  in  his 
minority  have  been  truly  prejudicial  to  him. 

Of  Majier  and  Servant. — All  fervants  now  enjoy  the  fame 
rights  and  privileges  with  other  fubjefts,  unlefs  in  fo  far 
as  they  are  tied  down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice. 
Servants  are  either  necefl'ary  or  voluntary.  Necejfary  are 
thofe  whom  the  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages, of  whom 
immediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  compul- 
fion,  either  for  mere  fubfiftence,  or  alfo  for  wages.  Thofe 
who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  (liould  ftand  off 
from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

Colliers,  coal-bearers,  falters,  and  other  perfons  necef- 
fary  to  colliers  and  falt-works,  as  they  are  particularly  de- 
l'cribed  by  act  1661,  were  formerly  tied  down  to  perpetual 
fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they  had  once  entered. 
Upon  a  fale  of  the  works,  the  right  of  their  fervice  was 
transferred  to  the  new  proprietor.  All  perfons  were  pro¬ 
hibited  to  receive  them  into  their  fervice,  without  a  tefti- 
monial  from  their  laft  mafter  ;  and,  if  they  deferted  to  an¬ 
other  work,  and  were  re-demanded  within  a  year  there¬ 
after,  he  who  had  received  them  was  obliged  to  return 
them  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  penalty.  But, 
though  the  proprietor  fhould  negleCt  to  require  the  de- 
ferter  within  a  year,  he  did  not  by  that  ftiort  prel’cription, 
lofe  his  property  in  him.  Colliers,  See.  where  the  colliery 
to  which  they  were  reftri&ed  was  either  given  up,  or  not 
fufticient  for  their  maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage 
with  others  ;  but,  if  that  work  fhould  be  again  let  going, 
the  proprietor  might  reclaim  them  back  to  it.  It  was 
not  till  the  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  that  thefe  reftraints,  thefe 
veftiges  of  flavery  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  were  abrogated; 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  ift  of  July,  1775,  a'l  colliers, 
coal-bearers,  and  falters,  are  declared  to  be  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  other  fervants  or  labourers.  The  ail:  fub- 
jeCled  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  ill  of  July, 
1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years’  fervice  for  their  free¬ 
dom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 

The  poor  make  the  loweft  clafs  or  order  of  perfons. 
Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any  of  the  king's  Jub- 
jtdls  without  wages  till  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Vagrants  and 
ilurdy  beggars  may  be  alfo  compelled  to  ferve  any  manu- 
iaClurer.  And,  becaufe  few  perlons  were  willing  to  re- 
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ceive  them  into  their  fervice,  public  workhoufes  are  or¬ 
dained  to  be  built  for  letting  them  to  work.  The  poor 
who  cannot  work,  muft  be  maintained  by  the  parilhes  in 
which  they  were  born  ;  and,  where  the  place  of  their  na¬ 
tivity  is  not  known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parilhes 
where  they  have  had  their  mod  common  refort  lor  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  their  being  appre¬ 
hended,  or  their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  Where 
the  contributions  collected  at  the  churches  to  which  they 
belong  are  not  fulficient  for  their  maintenance,  they  are 
to  receive  badges  from  the  minifter  and  kirk-fefiion,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  may  alk  alms  at  the  dwelling-houles 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parilh. 

Of  Debtor  and  Creditor. — After  a  debtor  is  imprifoned, 
he  is  not  to  be  indulged  the  beneft  of  the  air,  not  even  under  a 
guard-,  for  creditors  have  an  interelt,  that  their  debtor  be 
kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  the  fqualor  careens, 
they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debt ;  and  any  magif- 
trate  or  jailor,  who  fhall  fuffer  the  prifoner  to  go  abroad, 
without  a  proper  atteftaticn,  upon  oath,  of  the  dangerous 
ftate  of  his  health,  is  liable  for  the  debt.  Magiftrates  are 
in  like  manner  liable  if  they  fhall  fufter  a  prifoner  to  efcape 
through  the  infufficiency  of  their  prifon  ;  but,  if  he  fhall 
efcape  under  night,  by  the  life  of  inftruments,  or  by  open 
force,  or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed 
to  the  magiftrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  debt ;  provided  they  lhall  have,  immediately  after  his 
efcape,  made  all  poftible  fearch  for  him.  A  cafe  lately 
occurred  where  a  meflenger  having  apprehended  a  perfon 
for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,  delivered  him  over 
to  the  provoft  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  receipt  for  him. 
Tlie  provoft  allowed  him  to  remain  at  the  inn  all  night, 
and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is  called  open  gaol,  by 
which  he  had  accefs  to  the  court-houfe,  under  the  fame 
roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he  tranfaCled  bufinefs.  As 
the  perfon  at  whofe  inftance  he  was  apprehended  upon  thd 
caption,  confidered  that  the  magiftrates  had  not  kept  the 
debtor  in  prifon  as  commanded  by  the  letters,  he  brought 
an  action  againft  them  for  the  debt,  although  the  debtor  had. 
not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  make  his  efcape.  It  was  contended 
by  the  magiftrates,  that  they  were  not  liable,  having  only 
followed  the  ufual  practice  of  the  burgh  ;  but  the  court 
of  felfion,  confidering  the  magiftrates  as  principal  keepers 
of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no  difcietionary  power, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor  had  never  been  impri¬ 
foned  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  found  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  liable  ;  and  their  judgment  was  affirmed  upon  an 
appeal.  Regularly,  no  prifoner  for  debt  upon  letters  of 
caption,  though  he  fhould  have  made  payment,  could  be 
releafed  without  letters  of  fufpenfion,  containing  a  charge 
to  the  jailor  to  fet  him  at  liberty  ;  becaufe  the  creditor’s 
difeharge  could  not  take  ofF  the  penalty  incurred  by  the 
debtor  for  contempt  of  the  king’s  authority  ;  but,  to  fave 
unnecefi'ary  expenfe  to  debtors  in  fmall  debts,  jailors  are 
empowered  to  let  go  prifoners  where  the  debt  does  not 
exceed  200  merks  Scots,  upon  production  of  a  dilcharge 
in  which  the  creditor  confents  to  his  releafe. 

lnfolvent  debtors  may  apply  for  a  releafe  from  prifon 
upon  a  cejjio  bonorum,  i.  e.  upon  their  making  over  to  the 
creditors  all  their  eftate,  real  and  perfonal.  This  muft  be 
infilled  for  by  way  of  aCtion,  to  which  all  the  creditors  of 
the  prifoner  ought  to  be  made  parties.  Tlie  prifoner  muft, 
in  this  aftion,  exhibit  a  particular  inventory  of  his  eftate, 
and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  other  eftate  than  is  therein 
contained,  and  that  he  has  made  no  conveyance  of  any 
part  of  it,  fince  his  imprifonment,  to  the  hurt  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors. 

A  cafe  of  importance  was  lately  determined  by  the 
court  of  feflion  at  Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  efio  bonorum,  between  a  man  named 
Schiniman  and  his  creditors.  The  queftion  was  “  Whe¬ 
ther  an  individual,  convicted  of  grofs  and  culpable  extra¬ 
vagance,  who  for  a  number  of  years  lived  in  a  manner  to¬ 
tally  unliiitable  to  his  manner  in  life,  without  the  pro- 
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fpeCt  of  being  able  to  difcharg*  his  debts,  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  cejfio ft”  The  creditors  oppofed  it,  be- 
caufe  a  man  who  has,  by  a  “  vein  of  extravagance,”  with¬ 
out  Ioffes,  been  reduced  to  indigence,  is  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  it.  The  petitioner  contended,  that  mere 
extravagance  of  living,  with  his  family,  in  the  degree  al¬ 
luded  to,  never  had  been  in  any  inftance  confidered  as  a 
bar  to  the  cejfio ;  and  that,  if  he  fhould  be  refufed  that  be¬ 
nefit,  it  would  introduce  a  rule  into  the  procefs  of  cejfo, 
different  from  what  had  been  acted  upon  in  all  former 
praftices  of  the  court.  The  court  (22c!  of  June,  1811) 
“  refufed  to  the  purfuer  the  benefit  of  the  procefs  of  cjjio 
bonorum  in  hoc  Jlatu .”  The  purfuer  gave  in  a  petition  to 
the  court  againft  this  judgment,  and  the  court  (16th  of 
Nov.  1811)  “adhered  to  their  former  judgment.”  Some 
of  the  judges  expreffed  an  opinion,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
a  new  kind  of  morality  to  fay,  that  a  man  is  juftifiable 
for  running  into  every  fort  of  extravagance,  provided  he 
makes  his  wife  and  children  fharers  in  that  extravagance. 
Neither  is  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  allowed  this  privilege; 
nor  a  criminal  who  is  liable  in  any  indemnification  to 
the  party  injured  or  his  executors,  though  the  crime  it- 
felf  fhould  be  extinguifhed  by  a  pardon. 

A  difpofition  granted  on  a  ccjfo  bonorum  is  merely  in 
farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatisfaftion  of  the 
debts.  If,  therefore,  the  debtor  fhould  acquire  any  eftate 
after  his  releafe,  fuch  eftate  may  be  attached  by  his  credi¬ 
tors,  as  if  there  had  been  no  cejfio,  except  in  fo  far  as  is 
neceffary  for  his  fubfiftence.  Debtors,  who  are  fet  free  on 
a  cejfo  bonorum,  are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dy¬ 
vours,  or  bankrupts.  The  lords  are  prohibited  to  dif- 
penfe  with  this  mark  of  ignominy,  unlefs,  in  the  fummons 
and  procefs  of  cejfo,  it  be  proved  that  the  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  misfortune.  And  bankrupts  are  condemned 
to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  even  where  no  fufpicion  of  fraud 
lies  againft  them,  if  they  have  been  dealers  in  an  illicit 
trade. 

Deforcement  is  the  oppofition  given,  or  refiftar.ee  made, 
to  meflengers  or  other  officers,  while  they  are  employed 
in  executing  the  law.  It  is  punifhable  with  the  confifca- 
tion  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
to  the  creditor  at  whole  fuit  the  diligence  was  ufed.  Armed 
perfons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  aflifting  in  the 
illegal  running,  landing,  or  exporting,  of  prohibited  or  un- 
cultomed  goods,  or  any  who  ihall  refift,  wound,  or  maim, 
any  officer  of  the  revenue,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
are  punifhable  with  death  and  the  confifcation  of  move¬ 
ables. 

Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a  perfon’s  life,  with¬ 
out  a  neceffary  caufe.  The  Scots  law  makes  no  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  premeditated  and  fudden  homicide ;  both 
are  punifhed  capitally.  The  punifhinent  of  parricide,  or 
of  the  murder  of  a  parent,  is  not  confined  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  himfelf :  all  his  pofterity  in  the  right  line  are  declared 
incapabie  of  inheriting;  and  the  fucceftion  devolves  on 
the  next  collateral  heir. 

Duelling  without  licenfe  from  the  king,  is  punifhable 
by  death;  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fecond,  fhall 
give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  fhall  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  cr  otherwife  engage  therein,  is  punifhed  by  banifh- 
ment  and  efeheat  of  moveables,  though  no  aftual  fighting 
fhould.  eufue. 

Execution.  Criminal  judges  mull  now  fufpend  for  fome 
time  the  execution  of  fuch  fentencesas  aftett  life  or  limb, 
that  fo  condemned  criminals  may  have  accefs  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  mercy.  No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  fouth  of  the  river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or 
demembration,  can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  thirty  days  ; 
and,  if  north  of  it,  in  lefs  than  forty  days,  after  the  date 
of  the  fentence.  But  corporal  punifhments,  lefs  than 
death  or  difmembering,  e.  g.  whipping,  pillory,  &c.  may 
be  inflifted  eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  the 
Forth,  and  twelve  days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 


V.  Or  the  LAW  or  IRELAND. 

Ireland,  until  the  late  union,  was  a  diftinft  kingdofn; 
and,  up  to  22  &  23  Geo.  III.  a  dependent  fubordinate 
kingdom  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Anciently  it  was  only  entitled  the  Dominion  or  Lord- 
fhip  of  Ireland,  {Jlat.  Hibernia,  14  Hen.  III.)  and  the  king’s 
ftyie  was  no  other  than  dominus  Hibernia,  lord  of  Ireland, 
till  the  title  of  king  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  by  a  ftatute  palled  in  Ireland  exprefsly  for  that 
purpofe,  and  it  was  made  trealon  for  any  inhabitant  of 
Ireland  to  deny  it.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  Irijh Jlat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are,  for  the  mod  part  de- 
feended  from'the  Englifh,  who  planted  it  as  a  kind  of  co¬ 
lony,  after  the  conqueft  of  it  by  king  Henry  II.  and  the 
laws  of  England  were  then  received  and  fwern  to  by  the 
Irifh  nation,  affembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  Pryn . 
on  4  InJl.  249. 

At  the  time  of  this  conqueft,  the  Irifh  were  governed 
by  what  they  called  the  Brchon-law,  foftyled  from  the  Irifh 
name  of  the  judges,  who  were  denominated  brehons.  \  lnjl. 
358.  But  king  John,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
went  into  Ireland,  and  carried  over  with  him  many  able 
fages  of  the  law;  and  there,  by  his  letters  patent,  in  right 
of  the  dominion  of  conqueft,  is  faid  to  have  ordained  and 
eftablifhed,  that  Ireland  fhould  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  England;  ( Vaugh .  294.  2  Pryn.  Rec.  85.  7  Rep.  23  ) 
which  letters  patent,  fir  Edward  Coke  (1  Inf.  141.)  ap¬ 
prehends  to  have  been  there  confirmed  in  parliament. 
But  to  this  ordinance  many  of  the  Irifh  were  averfe  to 
conform,  and  ftill  ftuck  to  their  Brehon-law;  fo  that  both 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  obliged  to  renew  the  in¬ 
junction;  and  at  length,  in  a  parliament  holden  at  Kil¬ 
kenny,  40  Edw.  III.  under  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  then 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Brehon-law  was  formally  abo- 
lifhed,  it  being  unanimoufly  declared  to  be  “indeed  no 
law,  but  a  lewd  cuftom  crept  in  of  later  times.”  And 
yet,  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  wild  na¬ 
tives  ftill  kept  and  preferred  their  Brehon  law;  which  is 
deferibed  ( Edm .  Spenfer,  p.  1513.)  to  have  been  “a  rule 
of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one 
to  another;  in  which  oftentimes  there  appeared  great 
fhow  of  equity  in  determining  the  right  between  party 
and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugnant  quite  both  to 
God’s  laws  and  man’s.”  The  latter  part  of  this  character 
is  alone  aferibed  to  it,  by  the  laws  before-cited  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  and  his  grandfon.  See  Ireland,  vol.  xi.  p.  298. 

But,  as  Ireland  was  a  diftinct  dominion,  and  had  par¬ 
liaments  of  its  own,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  the 
immemorial  cuftoms  or  common  law  of  England  were 
made  the  rule  of  juftice  in  Ireland  alfo,  yet  no  aCts  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  extended  into  that  kingdom,  unlefs  it 
were  l'pecially  named,  or  included  under  general  words, 
fuch  as,  “  within  any  of  the  king’s  dominions.”  And  this 
is  particularly  expreffed,  and  the  reafon  given  (in  the  year¬ 
books;  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  2  Ric.  III.c.  ir.)  “A  tax  granted 
by  the  parliament  of  England  fhall  not  bind  thofe  of  Ire¬ 
land,  becaufe  they  are  not  fummoned  to  our  parliament;” 
and  again,  “Ireland  hath  a  parliament  of  its  own,  and 
maketh  and  altereth  laws  ;  and  our  ftatutes  do  not  bind 
them,  becaufe  they  do  not  fend  knights  to  our  parliament: 
but  their  perfons  are  the  king’s  fubjetts,  like  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Calais,  Gafcoigne,  and  Guienne,  while  they 
continued  under  the  king’s  fubjeCtion.”  The  general  run 
of  laws,  enafted  by  the  fuperior  ftate,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
calculated  for  its  own  internal  government,  and  do  not 
extend  to  its  distant  dependent  countries,  which,  bearing 
no  part  in  the  legiflature,  are  not  therefore  in  its  ordinary 
and  daily  contemplation.  But,  when  the  fovereign  legis¬ 
lative  power  fees  it  neceffary  to  extend  its  care  to  any  of 
its  fubordinate  dominions,  and  mentions  them  exprefsly 
by  name,  or  includes  them  under  general  words,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  then  they  are  bound  by  its  laws. 
Year  Book,  1  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  7  Rep.  22.  Calvin’s  cafe. 

The  original  method  of  palling  ftatutes  in  Ireland  was- 
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nearly  the  fame  as  in  England,  the  chief  governor  hold¬ 
ing  parliaments  at  his  pleafure^  which  enacted  fuch  laws 
as  they  thought  proper.  Irijhjlat.  u  Eliz.  fi.  3.  c.  8.  But, 
an  ill  ufe  being  made  of  this  liberty,  particularly  by  lord 
Gormanftown,  deputy-lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
3V.  (Irifh  fiat.  10  Hen.  VII.  c.  23.)  a  fet  of  ltatutes  were 
there  enabled  in  the  10  Hen.  VII.  fir  Edward  Poynings 
being  then  lord  deputy,  whence  they  are  called  Poynings ’ 
lauis-,  one  of  which  (cap.  4.  expounded  by  3  and  4  Ph. 
Sc  Mar.  c.4.)  in  order  to  re  ft  rain  the  power  as  well  of  the 
deputy  as  the  Irilh  parliament,  provided,  1.  That,  before 
any  parliament  be  fummoned  or  holden,  the  chief  gover¬ 
nor  and  council  of  Ireland  thould  certify  to  the  king,  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  the  confiderations  and  caufes 
thereof,  and  the  articles  of  the  afts  propofed  to  be  palled 
therein.  2.  That,  after  the  king,  in  his  council  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ihould  have  confidered,  approved,  or  altered,  the 
faid  acts,  or  any  of  them,  and  certified  them  back  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  and  fhould  have  given  licence 
to  l'ummon  and  hold  a  parliament,  then  the  fame  Ihould 
be  fummoned  and  held;  and  therein  the  faid  afts  fo  cer¬ 
tified,  and  no  other,  (liould  be  propofed,  received,  or  re¬ 
jected.  4  Infi.  353.  But,  as  this  precluded  any  laws  from 
being  propofed,  but  fuch  as  were  pre-conceived  be¬ 
fore  the  parliament  was  in  being,  w'hich  occafioned  many 
inconveniences,  and  made  frequent  diffolutions  necefla- 
ry,  it  was  provided,  by  the  ftatute  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
before-cited,  that  any  new  propofitions  might  be  cer¬ 
tified  to  England  in  the  ufual  forms,  even  after  the 
fummons  and  during  the  feliion  of  parliament.  By  this 
means,  however,  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  parliament 
in  Ireland,  but  a  bare  negative,  or  power  of  rejecting,  not 
of  nropofing  or  altering,  any  law.  But  the  ufage,  till 
the  independence  of  Ireland  in  1782,  3,  was,  for  bills  to 
be  framed  in  either  houfe,  under  the  denomination  of 
“heads  fora  bill  or  bills;”  and  in  that  (ltape  they  were 
offered  to  the  confideration  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
privy  council;  who,  upon  fuch  parliamentary  intimation, 
or  otherwife  upon  the  application  of  private  perfons,  re¬ 
ceived  and  tranfmitted  fuch  heads,  or  rejefted  them  with¬ 
out  any  tranfmiftion,  to  England. 

But  the  Irilh  nation,  being  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  Englifh  ftatutes,  were  deprived  of  many  good  and 
profitable  laws,  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
law  ;  and  the  meafure  of  juftice  in  both  kingdoms  be¬ 
coming  thence  no  longer  uniform,  it  was  therefore  enaft- 
ed,  by  another  of  Poynings’  laws,  cap.  22,  that  all  afts 
of  parliament,  before  made  in  England,  Ihould  be  of  force 
within  the  realm  of  Ireland.  4  lnfi.  351.  But,  by  the 
fame  rule,  that  no  laws  made  in  England  between  king 
John’s  time  and  Poynings’  law  were  then  binding  in  Ire¬ 
land,  it  followed  that  no  acts  of  the  Englifh  parliament 
made  fince  the  10  Hen.  VII.  could  bind  the  people  of 
Ireland,  unlefs  fpecially  named,  or  included  under  gene¬ 
ral  words.  12  Rep.  112. 

But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  altnofl  forgotten, 
and  ready  to  be  difputed  by  the  Irilh  nation,  it  became 
neceffary  to  declare  how  that  matter  really  flood;  and 
therefore,  by  flat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  it  was  declared  “  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as 
being  infeparably  united  thereto;  and  that  the  king’s  ma- 
jelty,  with  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  people  of  Ireland.” 

The  laws  of  Ireland  thus  communicated  with  thofe  of 
England;  and  it  was  by  the  fame  ftatute  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared,  “that  the  peers  of  Ireland  have  no  jurifdiftion  to 
affirm  or  reverfe  judgments  or  decrees  whatfoever.”  So 
that,  from  that  time  up  to  1782-3,  the  ultimate  refort 
from  the  courts  of  juftice  in  Ireland  was,  as  in  Wales,  to 
thofe  ip  England;  a  writ  of  error  in  nature  of  an  appeal  ly¬ 
ing  from  the  king’s  bench  in  Ireland  to  the  king’s  bench 
In  England,  as  the  appeal  from  the  chancery  in  Ireland- 
lay  immediately  to  the  houfe  of  lords  here. 
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But,  this  fubjeftion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  having 
occafioned  much  popular  dilcontent  in  that  country, 
the  aft  22  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  repealed  the  ftatute  of  Geo.  I. 
However,  as  the  ftatute  of  Geo.  I.  was  thought  to  be 
merely  declaratory  of  the  former  law,  the  repeal  of  it 
could  produce  no  farther  operation  than  to  render  the 
law  in  fome  degree  lefs  clear  than  that  ftatute  had 
made  it.  Therefore,  to  produce  the  intended  efteft,  it 
required  another  ftatute,  the  23  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  which 
exprefsly  declared,  “  that,  in  all  cafes  whatever,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  fhotild  be  bound  only  by  laws  enafted  by 
his  majefty  and  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom;  and  that 
no  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  any  court  in  Ireland 
Ihould  for  the  future  be  brought  into  any  of  the  courts  in 
England.” 

Since  thefe  laft  afts,  the  great  and  important  events  of 
an  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hath 
taken  place. 

The  manner  in  which  this  happy  confolidation  of  the 
national  rights  and  interefts  of  both  countries,  was 
brought  about,  appear  from  the  flat.  39  &  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  77.  which  is  in  fubftance  as  follows: 

In  purfuance  of  his  majefty’s  molt  gracious  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  refpeftively,  to  confider  of  fuch  meafures  as 
might  belt  tend  to  ftrengthen  and  confolidate  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  two  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  each  country  refolved,  that,  in  order  to  promote 
and  fecure  the  effential  interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  to  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power,  and  refources, 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  it  was  advifeable  to  concur  in  fuch 
meafures  as  (liould  heft  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
into  one  kingdom,  on  fuch  terms  and  conditions  as  Ihould 
be  eftabliflied  by  the  afts  of  the  refpeftive  parliaments  in 
the  tw'o  countries.  And,  in  furtherance  of  that  refolu- 
tion,  the  two  houfes  of  each  parliament  agreed  upon  eight 
articles,  which,  by  an  addrefs  of  the  refpeftive  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament,  were  laid  before  his  majefty  for  his  confideration  ; 
and,  his  majefty  having  approved  of  the  fame,  and  having- 
recommended  it  to  his  parliaments  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  give  full  efteft  to  them,  they  were  ratified  by 
an  aft  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1800. 

Art.  1.  That  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  (hall,  on  the  firft  day  of  January,  1801,  and  for  ever 
after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  that  the  royal  ltyle  and  titles  of  the  imperial  crown, 
and  the  enfigns,  armorial  flags,  and  banners,  (hall  be  fuch 
as  (liould  be  appointed  by  his  majefty’s  royal  proclamation. 

2.  That  the  fucceffion  to  the  imperial  crown  (hall  con¬ 
tinue  fettled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fuccefiion  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  flood  before  limited, 

3.  That  there  (hall  be  one  parliament,  ftyled.  The  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

4.  That  four  lords  fpiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of 
feffions,  viz.  one  of  the  four  archbifhops,  and  three  of 
the  eighteen  bifhops,  and  twenty-three  lords  temporal 
elefted  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  (hall  fit  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  ; 
and,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  one  hundred  commoners; 
two  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland 
two  for  Dublin,  two  for  Cork,  one  for  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  and  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  molt  conli- 
derable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs ;  viz.  Waterford,. 
Limeric,  Belfaft,  Drogheda,  Carrickfergus,  Newry,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Clonmel,  Wexford,  You- 
ghal,  Bandonbridge,  Armagh,  Dundalk,  Kinfale,  Lif- 
burn,  Sligo,  Catherlough,  Ennis,  Dungarvon,  Downoa- 
trick,  Coleraine,  Mallow,  Athlone,  New  Rofs,  Tralee,,, 
Cafliel, Dungannon,  Portarlington,  and  Ennifkillen.  40  Geo 
III.  c.  29. 

That  queftions  refpeftihg  the  rotation  or  election  c£l 
the  IpirittuI  or  temporal  peers  fnall  be.  decided,  by  tie., 
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houfe  of  lords  ;  and,  in  the  Cafe  of  an  equality  of  votes  in 
the  eleftion  of  a  temporal  peer,  the  clerk  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fhall  determine  the  election  by  drawing  one  of  the 
names  from  a  glafs. 

That  a  peer  of  Ireland,  not  defied  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight,  may  (it  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  but,  whiltt  he 
continues  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  (hall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  nor  capable  of 
being  defied  one  of  the  twenty-eight,  nor  of  voting  at 
fucli  eleflion  ;  and  he  (hall  be  fued  and  indifled  for  any 
offence  as  a  commoner. 

That,  as  often  as  three  of  the  peerages  of  Ireland,  ex- 
ifting  at  the  time  of  the  union,  (hall  become  extinfl,  the 
king  may  create  one  peer  of  Ireland  :  and,  when  the  peer3 
of  Ireland  are  reduced  to  one  hundred  by  extinflion,  or 
otherwife,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  (hall  hold  any  peerage  of 
Great  Britain  fubfifting  at  the  time  of  the  union,  or  cre¬ 
ated  of  the  united  kingdom  fince  the  union,  the  king  may 
then  create  one  peer  of  Ireland  for  every  peerage  that  be¬ 
comes  extincl,  or  as  often  as  any  of  them  is  created  a  peer  of  the 
united  kingdom  ;  fo  that  the  king  may  always  keep  up  the 
number  of  one  hundred  Irifh  peers,  over  and  above  thofe 
who  have  an  hereditary  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 

That  queftions  refpefling  the  eleclion  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  returned  for  Ireland,  (hall  be 
tried  in  the  lame  manner  as  queftions  refpefling  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  places  in  Great  Britain,  fubjeft  to  fuch  particular 
regulations  as  the  parliament  afterwards  (hall  deem  expe¬ 
dient. 

That  the  qualifications  by  property  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  in  Ireland,  fhall  be  the  fame  refpeftively  as  thofe  for 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  England,  unlefs  fome 
other  provifion  be  afterwards  made. 

That  all  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  (hall 
have  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  refpeftively  as  the 
■peers  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  all  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal  of  Ireland  fhall  have  rank  and  precedency 
next  anil  immediately  after  all  the  perfons  holding  peer¬ 
ages  of  the  like  order  and  degree  in  Great  Britain,  fub¬ 
fifting  at  the  time  of  the  union  ;  and  that  all  peerages 
hereafter  created  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  united  kingdom, 
of  the  fame  degree,  (hall  have  precedency  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  creations ;  and  that  all  the  peers  of  Ire¬ 
land,  except  thofe  who  are  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  (hall  have  all  the  privileges  of  peers  as  fully  as  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fitting 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  and  upon  the  trial  of  peers  only 
excepted. 

5.  That  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  be  united  into  one 
jprotcjlant  epifcopal  church ,  to  be  called ,  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  that  the  doElrine  and  worfhip  Jhall  be  the 
fame  ;  and  that  the  continuance  and  prefervation  of  the  united 
church ,  as  the  e/lahli/ked  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  Jhall 
be  deemed  an  ejfential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union  ;  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  the  church  of  Scotland  (hall  remain 
the  fame  as  is  now  eftablilhed  by  law,  and  by  the  acts  of 
union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

6.  The  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  with  regard  to  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation,  and  alfo  in  refpect  of  all  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  That  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  merchandiie  from  one  country  to  the  other 
fhall  ceafe.  But  that  the  importation  of  certain  articles 
therein  enumerated  (hail  be  fubjeft  to  fuch  countervail¬ 
ing  duties  as  are  fpecified  in  the  aft. 

7.  The  finking  funds,  and  the  intereft  of  the  national 
debt,  of  each  country,  (hall  be  defrayed  bv  each  fepa- 
rately.  And,  for  the  (pace  of  twenty  years  after  the 
union,  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to¬ 
wards  the  public  expenditure  in  each  year,  (hall  be  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  to  two,  fubjeft  to  future  regulations. 

8.  All  the  laws  and  courts  of  each  kingdom  (hall  re¬ 
main  the  fame  as  they  are  now  eftahlillied,  fubjeft  to  fuch 
alterations,  by  the  united  parliament,  as  circpmftances 
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may  require  ;  but  that  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals  fTiatl 
be  decided  by  the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom, 
except  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland, 
which  fhall  be  decided  by  a  court  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland. 

By  44.  Geo.  III.  c.  92,  it  is  enacted,  that,  where  per¬ 
fons,  againft  whom  warrants  have  been  ifl'ued  by  judges, 
&c.  in  Ireland  for  any  crime  or  offence  againft  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  fhall  “efcape,  go  into,  rel'ide,  or  be,”  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland  ;  or  where  any  perfons,  againft  whom 
warrants  have  been  iffued  in  England  or  Scotland  for 
any  offence  againft  the  laws  of  England  or  Scotland  ref¬ 
peftively,  fhall  efcape,  See.  into  Ireland  ;  any  juftice  of 
peace  of  the  county  or  place  whither  or  where  fuch  per- 
fon  fhall  efcape,  &c.  fhall  indorfe  the  warrant,  and  the 
perfon  charged  may  be  apprehended  in  the  place  where 
fuch  warrant  is  fo  indorled,  and  carried  into  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  to  be  then 
proceeded  againft  according  to  law.  By  45  Geo.  III.  c. 
92,  if  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  the  original  warrant 
fhall  be  fo  indorfed  ;  but,  if  it  is  bailable,  the  party  fhall 
be  bailed  in  the  place  where  he  is  apprehended,  by  dupli¬ 
cate  bonds,  one  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  proper  officer  of 
the  place  where  the  warrant  was  iffued,  and  the  other  to 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  county  where  the  party  is 
bailed  ;  and  the  penalty  may  be  levied  in  the  county 
where  the  bond  is  taken,  on  certificate  of  the  breach 
thereof  to  the  exchequer  there.  No  warrant  fhall  be  in¬ 
dorfed,  under  thefe  afts,  unlefs  ifl'ued,  1.  upon  an  indict¬ 
ment  or  information  found  or  filed  in  England  or  Ireland; 
or  2.  criminal  letters  under  fignet  of  the  court  of  judi¬ 
ciary  in  Scotland  ;  or  3.  in  refpect  of  fome  capital  crime 
or  felony  mentioned  in  the  warrant.  By  the  latter  aft, 
fubpeenas  in  criminal  profecutions  may  beferved  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  compel  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  fo  vice  verfi. 

LAW,  adj.  Belonging  to  law,  ufed  in  proceffes  at  law. 

LAW  (John),  a  famous  financial  projeftor,  was  the 
fon  of  a  goldfmith  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  was 
born  about  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  particular  profef- 
fion  ;  but,  having  a  natural  turn  to  calculation,  he  made 
himfelf  a  proficient  in  numbers,  and  in  the  fpeculations 
depending  upon  them.  Whilft  a  very  young  man,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  the  king’s  minifters  for  Scotland 
fo  far  as  to  be  employed  to  arrange  the  revenue-accounts, 
which  were  in  great  diforder  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  For  the  purpofe  of  remedying  the  want  of  a 
circulating  medium  in  that  country,  he  propofed  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  a  bank,  which,  according  to  this  plan, 
might  iffue  paper-money  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom  ;  an  idea  that  feems  to  have 
been  the  bafis  of  all  his  after-projefts  ;  this,  however, 
was  too  bold  a  fcheme  to  be  adopted.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1704,  he  fucceeded  to  the  (mail  eftate  of 
Lauriefton,  near  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  mother  was 
heirefs.  He  then  commenced  fine  gentleman,  and  fnp- 
plied  the  deficiencies  of  his  income  by  gaming.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  he  killed  his  antagonift,  be 
fled  from  his  country,  carrying  with  him,  it  is  laid,  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  wife.  He  vifited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from 
both  which  cities  he  was  banifhed  as  a  fharper.  He  wan¬ 
dered  through  moft  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  fupporting 
himfelf  chiefly  by  the  fuccefs  of  Angular  wagers,  in  which, 
by  his  (kill  in  calculations,  he  always  took  care  that  the 
chances  fhould  be  in  his  favour.  At  Turin  he  propofed 
his  financial  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  too 
much  wifdom  and  regard  for  his  fubjefts  to  make  trial  of 
it.  He  had  already  made  application  to  the  minifters  of 
Louis  XIV.  who  had  rejected  his  fchemes  ;  but  the  re¬ 
gency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  more  favourable 
to  him.  The  fondnefs  of  that  prince  for  fplendid  novel¬ 
ties,  and  the  great  embarraffment  of  the  public  finances, 
caufed  his  plaufibie  projefts  to  be  liftened  to.  His  firft 
operation  was  the  eftablifhment  of  a  general  bank,  com- 
pofed  of  1200  fhares  of  3000  livres  each.  This  was 
founded  by  royal  authority  in  1716  ;  and,  by  the  mode- 
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retie  terms  on  which  It  tranfaXed  bufinefs,  and  the  punc¬ 
tuality  of  its  payments,  its  credit  was  fo  well  eftablilhed, 
that  its  notes  were  preferred  to  ready  money,  and  the 
(hares  foon  bore  a  premium.  This  bank  became  the  of¬ 
fice  for  all  the  public  receipts.  There  was  annexed  to  it 
a  Miffiflipi  company,  which  had  grants  of  land  in  Loui- 
fiana,  and  was  expected  to  realize  an  immenfe  furn  by 
planting  and  commerce.  To  this  were  afterwards  joined 
the  trade  of  Senegal,  the  privilege  of  the  old  India  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  farms  of  the  revenue.  In  1718  it  was  de¬ 
clared  a  royal  bank;  and,  by  a  number  of  advantages  ar¬ 
bitrarily  conferred  upon  it,  fuch  was  the  extent  of  its  bu- 
finefs  and  funds,  that  its  (hares  rofe  to  twenty  times  then- 
original  value.  All  France  was  feized  with  the  rage  of 
gambling  in  its  funds.  Money  and  valuables  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  to  the  market,  and  inverted  in  bank  paper; 
and  happy  were  they  who  could  ftrip  themfelves  of  every 
thing  for  a  participation  in  this  imaginary  wealth.  In 
1720,  Law,  who  had  undergone  the  farce  of  converfion 
to  the  catholic  religion,  was  made  controller-general  of 
the  finances.  Regarded  as  the  Plutus  of  the  kingdom, 
he  faw  at  his  levee  dukes,  peers,  and  marfhals  of  France; 
and  titled  ladies  were  proud  to  appear  in  the  carriage  of 
his  wife,  (or  miftrefs,)  who  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that 
“ there  was  not  fo  tirefome  an  animal  in  the  world  as  a 
duchefs.”  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  head 
fhould  turn  with  this  elevation  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
politenefs  to  be  infolent,  and  rather  indulged  a  ridiculous 
vanity  :  he  required  that  his  fon  fhould  be  put  on  the  lift 
with  the  youths  of  quality  who  were  to  dance  with  the 
king  in  a  ballet ;  and  the  regent  thought  fit  to  comply 
with  his  requeft. 

At  length  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  this  profperity  began 
to  give  way ;  the  (hares  daily  funk  in  value,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  fyrtem  appeared  inevitable.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  interfered,  but  was  banifhed  by  the  regent.  The 
credit  of  the  projector,  however,  could  not  be  fupported. 
He  was  obliged  to  refign  his  port,  after  holding  it  only 
five  months  ;  and,  loaded  with  the  public  execration,  re¬ 
tired  firft  to  an  eftate  in  the  country,  and  then,  for  far¬ 
ther  fafety,  quitted  the  kingdom.  He  carried  with  him 
but  a  fmall  refidue  of  the  vaft  fortune  he  once  poffefled, 
and  lived  afterwards  in  obfeurity.  After  vifiting  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  finally 
fettled  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729,  (till  occupied 
with  vaft  projects,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  folidity  of 
his  fyrtem,  the  failure  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  op- 
pofition  it  met  with.  The  principles  upon  which  Law’s 
original  fcheme  was  founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in 
A  Difcourfe  concerning  Money  and  Trade,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  Scotland,  where  (as  we  have  feen)  he  firft  pro- 
pofed  it.  “The  fplendid  but  vifionary  ideas  which  are 
fet  forth  in  that  and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame 
principles,  (Dr.  Adam  Smith  obferves,)  dill  continue  to 
make  an  impreflion  upon  many  people  ;  and  have  perhaps 
in  part  contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which  has 
of  late  been  complained  of,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other 
places.” 

LAW  (William),  a  learned  and  pious  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  King’s  ClifFe,  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  in  1696,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  He  entered  Into  holy  orders  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  had  the  cure  of  fouls,  owing  probably 
to  his  adherence  to  nonjuring  principles,  which  he  main¬ 
tained  to  the  clofe  of  his  life.  He  was  for  fome  time  a 
private  tutor  in  a  gentleman’s  family  at  Putney  ;  after 
which  he  chiefly  refided  in  a  very  retired  way  at  the  houfe 
of  Mrs.  Hefter  Gibbon,  aunt  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian, 
in  Northamptonfhire,  where  he  died  in  1761.  He  was 
author  of  a  great  many  theological  publications,  of  which 
the  moft  important  is  “The  ferious  Call  to  a  devout  and 
holy  Life,  adapted  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  all  Or¬ 
ders  of  Chriftians.”  His  “  PraXical  Treatife  on  Chriftian 
Perfection”  was  likewife  very  much  efteemed.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  lifts  againft  bifhop  Hoadley  ;  and  was  a  zealous 
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difciple  of  the  doXrines  of  Jacob  Behmen,  whofe  works 
he  publi fhed. 

LAW  (Edmund),  a  learned  and  excellent  Englifh  pre¬ 
late,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  who  held  a  fmall  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cartmel,  in  Lancafhire,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1703.  He  was  educated  in  grain- 
mar-learning  for  fome  time  at  Cartmel-fchool,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  free  grammar-fehool  at  Kendal  ;  whence  lie 
was  fent,  w'ell  inftruXed  in  the  clafncs,  to  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1723;  and  foon  afterwards  was  defied  fellow  of  Chart’s 
college.  In  1727  he  proceeded  M.  A.  During  his  reii- 
dence  in  this  college,  he  became  known  to  the  public  by 
a  tranflation  of  archbifhop  King’s  Eftay  upon  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  with  copious  notes,  8vo.  in  which  many  meta- 
phyfical  fubjefls,  curious  and  interefting  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  are  treated  with  great  ingenuity,  learning,  and  no¬ 
velty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the  name  of 
“  A  preliminary  Diflertation,”  a  very  valuable  piece,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney-coilege.  In  the 
controverfy  which  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  this  tranflation,  and  the  notes,  were 
not  overlooked  ;  and  Mr.  Law’s  Poftfcript  to  the  fecond 
edition  was  a  replication  to  A  Second  Defence  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  Farther  controverfy  enfued  ;  which  produced, 
in  1734,  or  1735,  our  author’s  very  ingenious  Enquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  &c.  8vo.  in  which  he 
combats  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  adherents  on 
thefe  fubjeXs.  This  wmrk  is  mentioned  with  great  com¬ 
mendation  by  the  celebrated  Mirabeau  in  his  Syfteme  da 
la  Nature. 

In  1737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Grayftock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a  rec¬ 
tory  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  In  1743  he 
was  promoted,  by  Fleming  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  to  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  that  diocefe;  and  in  1746,  went  from  Gray¬ 
ftock  to  refide  at  Salkeld,  a  pleafant  village  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eden,  the  reXory  of  which  is  annexed 
to  the  archdeaconry.  During  his  relidence  at  Salkeld,  he 
publifhed  his  Confiderations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion, 
8vo.  to  which  he  fubjoined,  RefleXions  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Chrift  ;  and  an  appendix,  concerning  the  ufe 
of  the  words  “foul  and  fpirit”  in  holy  feripture,  and  the 
date  of  the  dead  as  there  deferibed.  The  Reflexions 
were  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  as  a  traX  ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fummary  and  appendix  on  the  Gofpel-mo- 
rals,  by  Mr.  Paley.  In  1749,  Mr.  Law  proceeded  D.  D.  in  his 
public  exercife  for  which  degree  he  defended  the  doXrine 
of  what  is  ufually  called,  “  the  deep  of  the  foul.”  In 
1754,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  mafterfhip  of 
Peter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  he  was  eleXed  to  fill  that  fta- 
tion  ;  when  he  refigned  his  archdeaconry.  About  the 
year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head-librarian  of  the  univer¬ 
fity  ;  a  finecure  place,  with  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  per 
ann.  annexed  to  it;  and  in  1764,  he  was  nominated  ca« 
fuiftical  profeflor.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  fuf- 
tained  an  irreparable  lofs,  by  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  a  lofs 
rendered  peculiarly  affliXing  by  the  fituation  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  which  then  confifted  of  eleven  children,  many  of 
whom  were  very  young.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re¬ 
ceived  feveral  fmall  preferments,  which  were  rather  ho¬ 
nourable  expreffions  of  regard  from  his  friends,  than  of 
much  advantage  to  his  fortune.  In  1783,  Dr.  Cornwallis, 
then  bifhop  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Chart's  college,  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lichfield  ;  and 
in  1764,  his  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Green,  bifliop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  prefented  him  to  a  (tall  in  his  cathedral;  but  in 
1767,  by  the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whofe  intereft,  in  the  memorable  conteft  for  the  high-ftew- 
ardfhip  of  the  univerfity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofition  to 
fome  temptations,  he  obtained  a  (tall  in  the  church  of 
Durham.  In  the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a  fhort  time  before  been  eleXed 
5  I  chancellor 
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chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  the  king  nominated  Dr. 
Law  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Carlifle.  This  recommendation 
was  made,  not  only  without  any  folicitation  on  his  part 
or  that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge.  With 
this  bilhopric,  he  held  the  mailerlhip  of  Peter-houfe  and 
the  reftory  of  Gray  (lock  in  commendam.  In  1774,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  traft,  entitled,  “  Confiderations  on  the 
Propriety  of  requiring  a  Subfcription  to  Articles  of  Faith.” 
This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Randolph,  of  Oxford  ;  in  re¬ 
ply  to  whom,  “A  friend  of  religious  liberty”  published, 
in  the  fame  year,  “A  Defence  of  the  Confiderations  ;”  a 
traft  pretty  confidently  afcribed  to  Dr.  Paley.  In  or  about 
the  year  1777,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  handfome  edition, 
in  four  vols.  440.  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  a  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  preface.  Mr.  Locke’s  writings  and 
ch  a  rafter  he  held  in  the  higheft  efceem,  and  feems  to  have 
drawn  from  them  many  of  his  own  principles.  It  was 
obferved,  however,  by  fome  of  his  firm  friends,  that  the 
department  which  he  had  undertaken  in  this  edition  had 
been  too  haftiiy  executed  to  anfwer  their  expeftations. 
About  the  fame  time,  he  publilhed  new  editions  of  his 
two  principal  works,  with  confulerable  additions,  and  fome 
alterations.  Iri  particular,  as  he  had  by  gradual  progref- 
fion  advanced  into  the  Arian  lyltem,  in  this  edition  he 
appears  to  have  renounced  the  pre-exiftent  doftrine. 

Dr.  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifle  almoft  nineteen  years  ; 
during  which  time  he  only  twice  omitted  fpending  the 
fummer  months  at  Rofe  Caftle,  a  feat  belonging  to  his 
fee  ;  with  which  fituation  he  was  much  pleafed,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but  be- 
caufe  it  refiored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
fpent  the  bell  part  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1787,  he  paid 
this  vifit  in  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs  and  exhauftion  ;  and 
died  at  Rofe  Caftle  about  a  month  after  his  arrival  there, 
on  the  14th  of  Augult,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was  a  life  of  inceffant  reading  and 
thought,  almoll-entirely  direfted  to  metaphyfical  and  reli¬ 
gious  enquiries.  The  tenet  by  which  his  name  and  writ¬ 
ings  are  particularly  dillinguilhed,  is,  “  that  Jefus,  at  his 
fecond  coming,  will,  by  an  aft  of  his  power,  reftore  to 
life  and  confcioufnefs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecies,  who, 
by  their  own  nature,  and  without  his  interpofition,  would 
remain  in  the  ftate  of  infenfibility  to  which  the  death 
brought  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  reduced 
them.”  He  interpreted  literally  that  faying  of  St.  Paul, 
s  Cor.  xv.  aj.  As  by  man  came  death ,  by  man  came  alfo  the 
reJurrcEiion  of  the  dead.  Upon  his  own  mind  this  opinion 
bad  no  other  effeft,  than  that  of  increafing  his  reverence 
for  Chriftianity,  and  for  its  divine  founder.  He  retained 
it,  as  he  did  his  other  fpeculative  opinions,  without  lay¬ 
ing,  as  many  do,  an  extravagant  ftrefs  upon  their  impor¬ 
tance,  and  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the 
fubjeft  allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions 
with  more  freedom,  or  treated  thofe  of  others  with  greater- 
candour  and  equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  any  per- 
fon  for  differing  from  him,  or  confidered  that  difference 
as  a  fuflicient  rcafon  for  queftioning  any  man’s  fincerity, 
or  judging  meanly  of  his  underllanding.  He  was  zea- 
loully  attached  to  religious  liberty,  becaufe  he  thought 
that  it  leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from  his  heart  he  loved  peace. 
But  b.e  did  not  perceive  any  repugnancy  in  thefe  two 
things.  He  was  a  man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and 
of  the  mildeft  and  moll  tranquil  dilpofition.  His  voice 
was  never  raifed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  counte¬ 
nance  feemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled  ;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  compofcd  afpeft,  truly  indicating  the  calm- 
nefs  and  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter  dif- 
like  to  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his  books, 
his  chief  fatisfaftion  was  in  the  ferious  converfation  of  3 
literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends. 
In  this  fort  of  fociety  he  would  open  his  mind  vvith  great 
unrefervednefs,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  and  fprightlinefs 
of  exprelfion.  His  perfon  was  low,  but  well-formed;  his 
complexion  fair  and  delicate.  Except  occafional  inter¬ 
ruptions  by  the  gout,  he  had  for  the  greateft  part  of  his 
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life  enjoyed  good  health  ;  and,  when  not  confined  by  that 
diltemper,  was  full  of  motion  and  aftivity.  About  nine 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  after 
that  loll  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithftanding  his 
fondnefs  for  exercife,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  fenfible  di¬ 
minution  of  his  .heerfulnefs  and  good-humour.  His 
fault  was  the  general  fault  of  retired  and  lludious  charac¬ 
ters,  too  great  a  degree  of  inaftion  and  facility  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  ftation.  The  modefty,  or  rather  balhfulnefs,  of  his 
nature,  together  with  an  extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give 
pain,  rendered  him  fometimes  lefs  firm  and  efficient  in  the 
adminiftration  of  authority  than  was  requifile. 

Befides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  bilhop  Law  pub- 
liflied,  7.  Some  Angle  Sermons,  preached  on  public  occa- 
fions.  8.  The  Nature  and  Neceflity  of  catechifing,  with 
fome  Remarks  thereon,  1746,  8vo.  9.  A  Defence  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  Opinion  concerning  perfonal  Identity;  in  Anfwer 
to  the  firll  Part  of  a  late  Effay  on  that  Subjeft,  1769,  8vo. 
afterwards  Inferted  at  the  end  of  the  firll  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Mr.  Locke’s  works.  10.  Obfervations  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Contell  about  literary  Property,  17 76,  8vo, 
Gen.  Biog. 

LAW'-DAY,  f.  A  leet  or  flieriff’s  tourn. — Keep  leets 
and  law-days,  and  in  feflions  fit.  Shakefpcare's  Othello. 

LAW'A,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Borneo,  fituated  on- 
a  river  of  the  lame  name.  Lat.  o.  40.  N.  Ion.  no.  42.  E. 

LAW'A,  a  river  of  the  illand  of  Borneo,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  in  lat.  o.  39.  S.  Ion.  109.  30.  E. 

LAW'ENBLTRG.  See  Lauenburg,  p.  294,5. 

LAWEN'D,  f.  in  the  military  language  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire,  the  appellation  of  cavalry,  called  alfo  deliba- 
ches.  Their  arms  are  Ihort  fabres,  piftols,  mulkets,  and 
lances.  They  wear  a  kind  of  cap,  which  is  a  long  cy¬ 
linder  of  black  felt,  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  without 
any  projecting  rim.  Their  faddles  are  made  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  manner,  of  a  Angle  Ikin  ftretched  upon  a  wooden 
tree;  in  the  relt  of  their  accoutrements  and  clothing,  they 
refemble  the  Mamalukes.  Their  ragged  clothes,  their 
rufty  arms,  and  their  horfes  of  different  fizes,  give  them 
the  appearance  of  banditti  more  than  of  foldiers  ;  and,  in 
reality,  they  have  firll  dillinguilhed  themlelves  undei^fhe 
former  character,  nor  have  they  much  changed  their  ha¬ 
bits  by  adopting  their  fecond  occupation  ;  for,  after  ex- 
ercifing  the  trade  of  robbers,  they  feek  employment,  as 
well  as  an  afylum,  in  the  fervice  of  the  pachas,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  mailer  in  the  ex¬ 
peditions  which  he  commands,  and  in  the  extortions 
which  he  direfts.  They  follow  him  in  war,  perform  the 
office  of  light  troops,  and  fight  without  order  and  with¬ 
out  dilcipline ;  they  Hop  and  bring  back  to  battle  the 
runaways;  and  frequently  precipitate  themfelves  into  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  with  a  boldnels  which  allonilhes,  and 
which  fometimes  determines  the  viftory  in  their  favour. 
When  a  pacha  is  difgraced,  or  when,  from  any  motive, 
he  difmiffes  his  delibaches,  as  they  are  without  pay,  and 
without  refources,  they  then  commit  the  moll  terrible  rob¬ 
beries  ;  they  fpread  themfelves  over  the  fields,  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  even  the  towns  ;  they  rob  indiferiminately,  lay 
all  under  contribution,  and  Hop  and  plunder  the  cara¬ 
vans,  till  they  are  called  into  the  fervice  of  fome  other 
pacha,  or  till  fome  impofing  force  has  put  them  to  flight 
and  difperfed  them. 

LAW'ENSTEIN.  See  Lauenstein,  p.  295. 

LAW'ER  KIRK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eall  of  George-town. 

LAW'ERS,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  feparates  Gro¬ 
ningen  from  Well  Frielland,  and  runs  into  the  lea  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Dockum. 

LAWES  (William),  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Lawses, 
a  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedra!  church  of  Salilbury,  and  a 
native  of  that  city,  was  placed  early  in  life  under  Cope- 
rario,  for  his  mulical  education,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  earl 
of  Hertford.  His  firll  preferment  was  in  the  choir  of 
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Chichefter;  but  he  was  foon  called  to  London,  where,  in 
1602,  he  was  fworn  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal ;  which 
place,  however,  he  refigned  in  1611,  and  became  one  of 
the  private  or  chamber  muficians  to  Charles,  then  prince, 
and  afterwards  king.  Fuller  fays,  “he  was  refpefled  and 
beloved  of  all  fuch  perfons  as  call  any  looks  towards  vir¬ 
tue  and  honour;”  and  he  feems  well  entitled  to  this  praife. 
He  nianifefted  his  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  royal  mailer 
by  taking  up  arms  in  his  caufe  againft  the  parliament. 
And  though,  to  exempt  him  from  danger,  lord  Gerard, 
the  king’s  general,  made  him  a  commiflary  in  the  royal 
army,  yet  the  aitivity  of  his  fpirit  difdaining  this  .in¬ 
tended  fecurity,  at  the  fiege  of  Chefter,  164.5,  he  loft  his 
life  by  an  accidental  (hot.  The  king  is  faid,  by  Fuller, 
to  have  been  fo  afteCled  at  his  lofs,  that,  though  he  was  al¬ 
ready  in  mourning  for  his  kinfman  lord  Bernard  Stuart, 
killed  at  the  fame  fiege,  his  majelly  put  “on  particular 
mourning  for  his  dear  fervant  William  Lawes,  whom  he 
commonly  called  the  father  of  mufic.” 

His  chief  compofitions  were  fantalias  for  viols,  and 
fongs  and  fymphonies  for  mafques;  though  his  brother 
Henry,  in  thepreface  to  the  Choice  Plalmesforthree  voices, 
which  they  publifhed  jointly,  boafts,  that  “he  compofed 
more  than  thirty  feveral  forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  in- 
ftruments,  and  that  there  was  not  any  inllrument  in  ufe 
in  his  time  but  he  compofed  for  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had 
only  ftudied  that.”  In  Dr.  Aldrich’s  Collection,  Chrift- 
church,  Oxon,  there  is  a  work  of  his  called  Mr.  William 
Lawes’s  Great  Confort,  “wherein  are  fix  fetts  of  muficke, 
fix  books.”  His  Royal  Confort  for  two  treble  viols,  two 
viol  da  gambas,  and  a  thorough-bafe,  which  was  always 
mentioned  with  reverence  by  his  admirers  in  the  17th 
century,  is  now  confidered  a  moll  dry,  aukward,  and  un¬ 
meaning,  compofition.  It  mull,  however,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  early  in  his  life,  as  there  are  no  bars,  and  the  paf- 
fages  are  chiefly  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time.  In  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  ma- 
nufcript  volumes  of  his  works  in  fcore,  for  various  inftru- 
ments;  one  of  which  includes  his  original  compofitions 
for  mafques,  performed  before  the  king,  and  at  the  inns 
of  court.  His  anthem  for  four  voices,  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  fe- 
cond  volume,  is  the  belt  compofition  that  we  have  feen 
of  this  author.  He  mull  have  been  confiderably  older 
than  his  brother  Henry,  though  they  frequently  compofed 
in  conjunction.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  clear  up 
this  point  of  primogeniture:  Henry’s  name  is  placed  firlt 
in  the  title  to  Choice  Pfalmes,  publifhed  in  1648,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  fays,  “  as  to  that,  which  is  my  part 
in  this  compofition,  it  takes  precedence  of  order  only,  not 
of  worth.”  And  yet  he  fays  of  his  own  tunes  juft:  before, 
“they  had  their  birth  at  the  fame  time  as  his.”  His 
boafted  canons,  publifhed  by  his  brother  Henry  at  the 
end  of  their  Pfalms,  as  proofs  of  his  great  abilities  in  har¬ 
mony,  when  fcored,  appear  fo  far  from  finiflied  compofi¬ 
tions,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  totally  free  from  ob¬ 
jections,  or  that  bears  the  ftamp  of  a  great  mafter. 

LAWES  (Henry),  brother  of  the  above,  was  likewife 
a  difciple  of  Coperario.  By  the  cheque-book  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  royal,  it  appears  that  he  was  fworn  in  pilteller  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1625,  and,  in  November  following,  a  gentleman  of 
the  chapel  royal :  after  this,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
cheque,  and  one  of  the  public  and  private  muficians  to 
Charles  I.  William  and  Henry  Lawes  were  at  this  time 
in  fuch  general  favour,  that,  though  the  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  factions,  and  not  only  varied  more  in  their 
principles,  but  difputed  them  with  more  violence,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  our  hiftory,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  concerning  the  abilities  of  thefe  muficians.  The 
reputation  of  Henry  was  higher,  ,and  more  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  than  that  of  his  brother  but  modern  muficians 
are  unable  to  account  for  the  great  reputation  which  he 
acquired,  and  the  numerous  panegyrics  bellowed  on  him 
by  the  greateft  poets  and  muficians  of  his  time;  for  the 
praife  of  fuch  writers  as  Milton  and  Waller  is  durable 
lame.  Tallis,  Bird,  or  Gibbons,  who  were  all  infinitely 
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fuperior  to  Lawes,  never  had  their  abilities  blazoned  by 
contemporary  poets  or  hiftorians  of  eminence.  Fenton, 
the  editor  ot  Waller’s  works,  tells  us,  that  “the  belt  po¬ 
ets  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of  having  their  verfes  fet 
to  mufic  by  this  admirable  artift ;”  and,  indeed,  he  not 
only  fet  fome  of  the  works  of  almolt  every  poet  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  Charles  I.’s  reign,  but  of  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  feem  only  to  have  tried  their  ftrength  011 
the  lyre  for  his  ufe,  and  of  whole  talents  for  poetry  no 
other  evidence  remains  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Lawes’s 
publications. 

Waller  has  more  than  once  bellowed  his  fragrant  in- 
cenfe  on  this  mufician.  Peek  fays,  that  “  Milton  wrote 
his  Mafque  at  therequeft  of  Lawes  ;”  but  whether  Milton 
chofe  Lawes,  or  Lawes  Milton,  for  a  colleague  in  Comus, 
it  equally  manifelts  the  high  rank  in  which  he  ftood  with 
the  greateft  poets  of  his  time.  All  the  melodies  of  Henry 
Lawes  remind  us  of  recitative  or  pfalmody,  and  fcarcely 
any  thing  like  an  air  can  be  found  in  his  whole  book  of 
Ayres.  As  to  his  knowledge  and  refources  in  counter¬ 
point,  they  were  neither  great  nor  profound.  Plis  works 
were  chiefly  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “  Ayres  and  Dia¬ 
logues,”  of  which  he  printed  three  feveral  books,  the  firlt 
in  1655,  the  fecond  in  1655,  and  the  third  in  1658.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  many  of  his  fongs  and  dialogues  were  pub- 
lifned  by  Playford  in  collections,  entitled  “SeleCt  Mufical 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  by  Dr.  Wilfon,  Dr.  Charles  Col- 
man,  Nicholas  Laniere,  and  others.  The  tunes  which  he 
fet  to  Sandys’s  excellent  verfion  of  the  pfalms,  as  well  as 
thole  to  the  Choice  Pfalmes  of  the  fame  paraphrafe,  which 
w’ere  compofed  by  Henry  Lawes  and  his  brother,  in  a  kind 
of  anthem  or  motet  ftyle,  though  ufliered  into  the  world, 
in  1648,  by  fuch  innumerable  panegyrics  in  rhyme,  are 
fo  far  from  being  fuperior  to  the  fyllabic  pfalmody  of 
their  predeceflors  who  clothed  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in 
narcotic  ftrains,  that  they  feem  to  poffefs  not  only  lefs 
pleafing  melody,  but  lefs  learned  harmony,  than  may  be 
found  in  anterior  publications  of  the  fame  kind.  And 
this  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  public;  as  they  were 
never  adopted  by  any  vociferous  fraternity,  or  admitted 
into  the  pale  of  a  Angle  country  church,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  difcover,  fince  they  were  firft  printed.  One, 
of  thefe,  firft  publifhed  by  Henry,  to  the  feventy-fecond 
pfalm,  has,  indeed,  long  had  the  honour  of  being  jingled 
by  the  chimes  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  fix  times  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  in  a  kind  of  Laus  perpctua.  During 
the  civil  war,  Henry  Lawes  iupported  himfelf  by  teach¬ 
ing  ladies  to  fing ;  however,  he  retained  his  place  in  the 
chapel  royal,  and,  at  the  reftoration,  compofed  the  co¬ 
ronation-anthem.  Yet  he  did  not  long  furvive  this  event  ; 
for,  in  October  1662,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minlter-abbey. 

LAW'FUL,  adj.  Agreeable  to  law;  conformable  to 
law';  allowed  by  law;  legitimate;  legal. — It  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  her.  Matt/i.  xiv.  4. 

LAW'FULLY,  adv.  Legally  ;  agreeably  to  law. — I 
may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordlhip,  the  king  of  poets, 
what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how  lawfully 
you  may  exercife  it.  Dryden. 

This  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flelli.  Shakefpeares  Merck,  of  Venice. 

LAW'FULNESS,  f.  Legality;  allowance  of  law. — It 
were  an  error  to  fpeak  further,  till  I  may  fee  fome  found 
foundation  laid  of  the  laufulncfs  of  the  aCtion.  Bacon. 

LAW'GIVER,  f.  Legiflator;  one  that  makes  laws. — 
A  law  may  be  very  reafonable  in  itfelf,  although  one  does 
not  know  the  reafon  of  the  lawgivers.  Swift . 

LAVYGIVING,  adj.  Legiflative : 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam’d  for  taming  brutes, 

And  railing  cities  with  their  charming  lutes.  Waller. 

LAW'ING  of  DOGS,  f  Expeditation. — The  court 
of  regard,  or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be  holden  eve.y  third 
3.  year» 
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year,  for  the  lawing  or  expectation  of  maftiffs;  which  if 
done  by  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  after  deer.  Blackjlone. 

LAW'INGEN.  See  Lauingen,  p.  297, 

LA'WIS.  See  Lugani. 

LAWLESS,  adj.  Unreftrained  by  any  law ;  not  fub- 
je£l  to  law. — The  neceflity  of  war,  which  among  human 
actions  is  the  moft  lazulefs,  hath  fome  kind  of  affinity  with 
the  neceffity  of  law.  Raleigh's  EJfays. 

The  lawlefs  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  mefiage  to  regard. 

Mu  ft  be  compeli’d.  Milton. 

Contrary  to  law;  illegal: 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms : 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawlefs  courfe 

To  cut  off  thofe  that  have  offended  him.  ShakefpeaYe. 

Lawless  Court,  a  court  held  on  King’s  Hill  at 
Rochford  in  Effex,  on  Wednefday  morning  next  after 
Michaelmas-day  yearly,  at  cock-crowing;  at  which  court 
they  whifper,  and  have  no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink, 
but  a  coal ;  and  he  that  owes  fuit  or  fervice  there,  and 
appears  not,  forfeits  double  his  rent.  This  court  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Camden,  who  fays,  that  this  fervile  attendance 
was  impofed  on  the  tenants,  for  confpiring  at  the  like 
unfeafonable  time  to  raife  a  commotion.  Camd.  Britan.  It 
belongs  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  is  called  lawlefs, 
becaufe  held  at  an  unlawful  hour;  or  quia  diEla  fine  lege. 
The  title  of  it  is  in  rhyme,  and  in  the  Court-rolls  runs 
thus  : 

King’s  Hill  in  7  Curia  de  Domino  Rege , 

Rochford.  3  *  ‘  DiEla  fine  lege, 

Tenta  cjl  ibidem 
Per  ejufdem  confuetudinemf 
Ante  ortum  foils 
Luceat  nifi  polus, 

Senefcal/us  folus 
Nilfcribit  nifi  colls 
To  ties  voluerit 
Gallus  at  cantaverit, 

Per  cujus  foil  fonitus 
Curia  ejl  fummonitus : 

Clamat  clam  pro  rege 
In  curia  fine  lege , 

El  nifi  cito  venerint 
Citius  pcenituerint, 

Et  nifi  clam  accedant 
Curia  non  attendat, 

Qui  venerit  cum  lumine  erat  in  regimine 
Et  dum  funt  fine  lumine ,  capti funt  in  crimlne, 

Curia  fine  cura. 

Jurat  a  de  injuria. 

Tenta  ibidem  die  Mercurii  ( ante  diem )  proximi  pojl  fefium  SanEli 
Michaelis  anno  regni  regis,  &c. 

LAW'LESS,  f.  Illegality ;  the  ftate  of  an  out-law. 
Scott. 

LAW'LESSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  : 

Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 

And  will  not  ule  a  woman  lawlefsly.  Shakefpeare. 

LAWLESSNESS,  f.  Diforder : 

Gluttony,  malice,  pride,  and  covetife. 

And  lawlejfnefs  reigning  with  riotife.  Spenfer. 

LAWMAKER,/  Legiflator;  one  who  makes  law's;  a 
lawgiver. — Their  judgment  is,  that  the  church  of  Chrift 
Ihould  admit  no  lawmakers  but  the  evangelifts.  Hooker. 

LAWN,/,  [land,  Dan.  lawn,  Wei  fit ;  landc,  Fr.]  Plain 
untilled  ground  covered  with  herbage. — His  mountains 
were  ffiaded  with  young  trees,  that  gradually  ffiot  up  into 
groves,  woods,  and  forefts,  intermixed  with  walks,  and 
lawns,  and  gardens.  Addifon. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos’d.  Milton. 
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[ Linon ,  Fr.]  Fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  ufed  in  the 
fleeves  of  bifliops : 

From  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  : 

A  faint  in  crape  is  twice  a  faint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

Should’!!  thou  bleed, 

To  flop  the  wounds  my  finelt  lawn  I’d  tear, 

Wafli  them  with  tears  and  wipe  them  with  my  hair.  Prior. 

LAWN,  adj.  Made  of  fine  linen  ;  made  of  lawn 

LAWN'-ROBED,  adj.  Dreffed  in  lawn  : 

What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire ; 

The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay’d, 

And  the  laft  words,  that  dull  to  dull  convey’d  !  Tickell. 

LAWNY,  adj.  Confiding  of  lawn;  refembling  a  lawn. 

■ — Through  forefts,  mountains,  or  the  lawny  grounds.  IV. 
Browne. 

That  from  the  fun-redoubling  valley  lift, 

Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops.  Thomf.  Summer. 

LAWOR'OW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Lemberg. 

LAW'RENCE,  in  geography.  See  Laurence,  p.  305. 

LAW'RENCE  (Peter  Jofeph),  an  engineer,  was  born 
in  Flanders  in  1715.  He  diliinguiflied  himfelf,  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  old,  by  a  confiderable  turn  for  me¬ 
chanics.  Cardinal  Polignac,  being  fliown  a  machine  that 
he  had  at  that  early  age  conftruCted,  predicted  that  he 
would  one  day  arrive  at  eminence  in  the  fcience  of  prac¬ 
tical  mathematics.  Before  he  had  attained  to  manhood, 
he  had  executed  drains  in  different  parts  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault,  which  till  that  time  had  been  deemed  impracti¬ 
cable.  He  conftruCted  many  curious  and  very  ingenious 
fluices  and  locks  for  rivers  and  canals;  and  he  invented 
machines  that  were  found  of  great  utility  in  fortification, 
and  a  carriage  on  which  the  coloffal  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV. 
was  brought  to  Paris  with  great  eafe.  He  contrived  en¬ 
gines,  which  at  once  cleared  mines  of  their  water,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  raifed  the  metallic  ores.  He  formed  a 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme,  which  he  effected 
by  a  fubterraneous  canal,  three  leagues  in  length,  the  le¬ 
vel  of  which  was  forty-five  feet  above  the  fource  of  tire 
Scheldt,  and  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Somme. 
The  various  mechanical  inventions  and  undertakings  of 
M.  Lawrence  have  been  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Delille, 
intitled,  the  Treafury  of  Parnaffus. 

LAWSO'NIA,  f.  [from  IJ’aac  Lawfon,  M.  D.  author  of 
a  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  Lond.  1709.  4to.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  oCiandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  falicariae,  Juff.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx;  perianthium  four-cleft,  frnall,  permanent.  Corolla: 
petals  four,  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  Spreading.  Stamina  : 
filaments  eight,  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla,  in  twin 
pairs  between  the  petals;  antherse  roundifh.  Piftillum  : 
germ  roundifh  ;  ftyle  Ample,  length  of  the  ftamens,  per¬ 
manent;  ft igma  headed.  Pericarpium:  capfule  (or  berry) 
glo’oofe  with  a  point,  four-celled.  Seeds  many,  cornered, 
pointed. — EJfential  Charadler.  Calyx  :  four-cleft ;  petals 
four;  ftamina  in  four  pairs;  caplule  four-celled,  many- 
feeded. 

Species.  1.  Lawfonia  inermis,  or  frnooth  Iawfonia  : 
branches  unarmed  ;  leaves  fubfeflile,  ovate,  {harp  at  both 
ends.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  branches  come  out  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  (len¬ 
der,  and  covered  with  a  whitifh  or  yellow  dark-grey  bark. 
Leaves  frnall,  oppofite,  oblong,  ending  in  acute  points, 
pale  green.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminating  bunches,  grey. 
Petals  frnall,  turning  back  at  the  top. 

This  is  the  henna,  or  al-henna,  of  the  Scriptures,  tranf- 
lated  campkire  in  Solomon’s  Song,  i.  14.  and  in  other 
places  it  is  rendered  cyprefs  and  myrrh.  We  ffiall  there¬ 
fore  give  a  more  particular  description  of  it.  The  henna 
is  a  tall  fhrub,  endlefsly  multiplied  in  Egypt.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lengthened  oval  form,  oppofed  to  each  other, 
and  of  a  faint-green  colour;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity 
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fremity  of  the  benches,  in  long  and  tufted  bouquets ; 
the  fmaller  ramifications  which  fupport  them  are  red,  and 
Iikewife  oppofite  ;  from  their  arm-pit  cavity  fprings  a 
fmall  leaf,  almoft  round,  but  terminating  in  a  point ;  the 
corolla  is  formed  of  four  petals  curling  up,  and  of  a  light 
yellow;  between  each  petal  are  two  white  ftamina  with  a 
yellow  fummit  ;  there  is  only  one  white  piitil ;  the  pedi¬ 
cle  reddith  at  its  iffuing  from  the  bough,  dies  away  in  a 
faint  green  ;  the  calyx  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  of  a  ten¬ 
der  green  up  towards  their  extremity,  which  is  reddith  5 
the  fruit,  or  berry,  is  a  green  capfule  previous  to  its  ma¬ 
turity  ;  it  affumes  a  red  tint  as  it  ripens,  and  becomes 
brown  when  it  is  dried.  It  is  divided  into  four  compart¬ 
ments  in  which  are  enclofed  the  feeds,  which  are  triangu¬ 
lar  and  brown.  The  bark  of  the  Item  and  of  the  branches 
is  of  a  deep  grey  and  the  wood  has  internally  a  light  call 
of  yellow.  This  thrub  had  at  firft  been  confidered  as  a 
fpecies  of  privet,  Lyguilmm  vulgare,  Linn,  to  which  it 
lias,  in  truth,  many  relations;  but  differences  in  the  parts 
of  fructification  determined  botanifts  to  make  a  diftinct 
genus  of  it,  to  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  Lawfo- 
nia,  and  which  now  contains  four  fpecies.  Its  Arabic 
name  is  henne,  or  hanna ;  and,  with  the  article,  el-heme, 
or  d- hanna  ;  in  Turkey  they  call  it  hanna  or  al-kanna. 
Though  figures  of  it  had  been  publifhed  in  feveral  books 
on  natural  hiftory,  it  had  not  been  faithfully  reprefented 
till  the  appearance  of  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Egypt.  This 
author  informs  us,  that  the  al-henna  is  a  plant  moft 
grateful  to  both  the  fight  and  the  fmell.  The  dark- 
grey  colour  of  its  bark,  the  light-green  of  its  foliage, 
the  foftened  mixture  of  white  and  yellow,  with  which  the 
flowers,  collected  into  long  clufters  like  the  lilach,  are 
coloured  ;  the  red  tint  of  the  ramifications  which  fupport 
them;  form  a  combination  of  the  moft  agreeable  effeCt. 
The  henna  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rofetta,  and  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  beautiful  gardens  which  furround  that  city.  Its 
root,  which  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  with  the  utmoft 
eafe,  fwells  to  a  large  fize,  in  a  foil,  foft,  rich,  mixed 
with  fand,  and  fuch  as  every  hufbandman  would  with  to 
have  to  work  upon  ;  the  thrub  of  courfe  acquires  a  more 
vigorous  growth  there  than  any-where  elfe ;  it  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  more  extenfively  multiplied  :  it  grows,  howe¬ 
ver,  in  all  the  other  cultivated  diftriCts  of  Egypt,  and 
principally  in  the  upper  part.  There  is  much  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  henna  of  Egypt  is  the  kupros  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks.  The  defcriptions  which  authors  have  given 
of  it  leave  fcarcely  any  doubt  refpeCting  the  identity  of 
thefe  two  plants.  The  name  of  kupros  is  no  longer  in  ufe 
among  the  modern  Greeks  ;  they  give  to  the  henna  the 
corrupted  denomination  of  kene,  kna,  &c.  The  feamen 
of  Provence,  whofe  veffels  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of 
of  the  powder  of  henna,  call  it  queue. 

It  is  not  at  all  aftonithing,  that  a  flower  fo  delicious 
Ihould  have  furnithed  to  oriental  poefy  agreeable  allufions 
and  amorous  companions.  This  may  afford  an  anfwer  to 
part  of  the  forty-fifth  queftion  of  Michaelis ;  for  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  henna  are  difpofed  in  clufters;  and  the  women  of 
Egypt,  who  love  the  fmell  of  it,  are  fond  of  carrying  it, 
in° the  fpot  where  the  text  indicates,  (Songi.  13.)  in  their 
bofoms.  Relative  to  the  farther  ufes  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  Sonnini  proceeds  thus  :  “If  large  black  eves,  which 
they  are  at  pains  to  darken  ftill  more,  be  effential  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  female  beauty,  it  Iikewife  requires,  as  an  acceffory 
of  firft-rate  importance,  that  the  hands  and  nails  fliould 
be  dyed  yellow.  This  laft  fafhion  is  fully  as  general  as 
the  other ;  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  reckoned 
indecent:  the  women  could  no  more  difpenfe  with  this 
daubing  than  with  their  clothes.  Of  whatever  condition, 
of  whatever  religion,  they  may  be,  all  employ  the  fame 
means  to  acquire  this  fpecies  of  ornament,  u'hicii  the  em¬ 
pire  of  fafhion  alone  could  perpetuate;  for  it  affuredly 
fpoils  fine  hands  much  more  than  it  decorates  them.  The 
animated  whitenefs  of  the  palm  of  the  handj  the  tender 
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rofe-colour  of  the  nails,  are  effaced  by  a  dingy  layer  of  a 
reddifh  or  orange-coloured  drug.  The  foie  of  the  foot, 
the  epidermis  of  which  is  not  hardened' by  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  walking,  and  which  daily  friCtion  makes  ftiil  thin¬ 
ner,  is  Iikewife  loaded  with  the  fame  colour.  It  is  with 
the  greenifh  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  henna,  that 
the  women  procure  for  themlelves  a  decoration  fo  whim- 
fical.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  Said,  whence  it  is  dif- 
tributed  over  all  the  cities  of  Egypt.  The  markets  are 
conftantly  fupplied  with  it,  as  a  commodity  of  habitual 
and  indifpenfable  ufe.  They  dilute  it  in  water,  and  rub 
the  foft  pafte  it  makes  on  the  parts  which  they  mean  to 
colour:  they  are  wrapped  up  in  iinen,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  hours  the  orange  hue  is  ftrongly  impreffed 
on  them.  Though  the  women  wa(h  both  hands  and  feet 
feveral  times  a-day,  with  lukewarm  water  and  foap,  this 
colour  adheres  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
new  the  application  about  once  a-fortnight;  but  that  of 
the  nails  lafts  much  longer  ;  nay,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  in¬ 
delibly  fixed.  In  Turkey,  Iikewife,  the  women  make  ufe 
of  henna,  but  apply  it  to  the  nails  only,  and  leave  to  their 
hands  and  feet  the  colour  of  nature.  It  would  appear, 
that  the  cuftom  of  dying  nails  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  thofe  of  mummies  are,  moft  commonly,  of  a 
reddilh  hue.  (See  Memoir  on  Embalmment,  by  M.  de  Cay- 
lus,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Infer,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  133.) 
But  the  Egyptian  ladies  refine  ftill  farther  on  the  general 
practice;  for  they  fometimes  paint  their  fingers  fpace  by 
fpace  only ;  and,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  not  lay 
hold  of  the  whole,  they  wrap  them  round  with  thread  at 
the  propofed  diftances,  before  the  application  of  the  co¬ 
lour-giving  pafte  ;  fo  that,  when  the  operation  is  finifhed, 
they  have  the  fingers  marked  circularly,  from  end  to  end, 
with  fmall  orange-coloured  belts-  Others  (and  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  more  common  among  certain  Syrian  dames)  choofe 
that  their  hands  fliould  prefent  the  fufficiently-difagree- 
able  mixture  of  black  and  white.  The  belts  which  the 
henna  had  firft  reddened  become  of  a  ftiining  black  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  compofition  of  fal-ammoniac,  lime, 
and  honey.  You  fometimes  meet  with  men  Iikewife  who 
apply  tinflure  of  henna  to  their  beards,  and  anoint  the 
head  with  it  j  they  allege,  that  it  ftrengthens  the  organs, 
that  it  prevents  the  falling-off  of  the  hair  and  beard,  and 
baniflies  vermin.”  This  fhrub  is  reprefented  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  with  the  flowers  of  the  natural  fize.  Sonnini's 
Travels  in  Egypt ,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  &  feq. 

2.  Lawfonia  achronychia,  or  long-petioled  lawfonia : 
branches  unarmed  ;  leaves  on  long  petioles,  wedge-lhaped. 
This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  leaves  on 
long  petioles,  fomewhat  jointed  at  the  infer tion  ;  the  calyx 
extremely  fmall ;  the  petals  not  flat  and  ovate,  but  linear, 
and  having  bent  claws-  From  this  latter  circumftance 
Forfter  gave  it  the  name  of  Acronychia,  from  aygoq,  extremus, 
and  oiiv%,  unguis.  But  it  does  not  feem  to  have  any  cha¬ 
racter  to  diltinguifli  it  from  Lawfonia.  Native  of  New 
Caledonia;  where  it  was  found  the  nth  of  September, 
I744- 

3.  Lawfonia  fpinofa,  or  prickly  lawfonia:  branches 
fpiny.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  trunk  eighteen  feet  high 
or  more.  The  wood  is  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with  a 
light-grey  bark.  Branches  alternate.  Leaves  oblong, 
oval.  At  the  joints  where  the  leaves  are  placed  come  out 
Angle,  ftrong,  fharp  thorns.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  pale  yellow,  of  a  difagree- 
able  feent.  Loureiro  deferibes  it  as  only  eight  feet  high, 
with  few  long  fpreading  branches,  having  a  few  ftraight 
fpines  terminating  the  fhocts.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
quite  entire,  feffile,  oppofite,  fubtomentofe,  fmall.  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  Loureiro  call  the  fruit  a  caplule ;  Gaertner  names 
it  a  dry  berry,  globular  flatted  a  little  at  top,  crowned  by 
the  ftyle,  obfeurely  four-grooved,  fomewhat  coriaceous, 
honey  or  ochre  coloured,  four-celled ;  feeds  in  each  cell 
five  to  nine,  varioully  angular,  fliarply  pyramidal,  ferru¬ 
ginous.  Native  of  the  Eatt  Indies.  Mr.  Miller,  who  cul«, 
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tivated  it  in  1759,  fays  Oiat  be  received  fpecfmens  of  it 
alio  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies. 

4.  Lawfonia  falcata,  or  falcated  lawfonia  :  leaves  fickle- 
fhaped,  flightly  crenate.  This  flirnb  is  fix  feet  high,  and 
very  much  branched.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  Town  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  that  the 
plants  when  they  come  up  may  have  time  to  get  ftrength 
before  winter.  When  fit  to  remove,  plant  each  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where  they  muft  be  fcreened  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  Then  treat  them 
as  the  coffee-tree,  only  giving  them  lefs  water,  efpecially 
in  winter.  They  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  ; 
they  muft' therefore  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  air  in  hot  weather. 

LAW'SUIT,  f.  A  procefs  in  law;  a  litigation. — The 
giving  the  prieft  a  right  to  the  tithe  would  produce  law- 
fuits  and  wrangles  ;  his  attendance  on  the  courts  of  juftice 
would  leave  his  people  without  a  fpiritual  guide.  Swift. 

LAW'YER,/!  Profefl'or  of  law  ;  advocate;  pleader. — 
Is  the  law  evil,  becaufe  fome  lawyers  in  their  office  fwerve 
from  it  ?  Whitgifte. 

The  nymphs  with  fcorn  beheld  their  foes. 

When  the  defendant’s  council  rofe  ; 

And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack’d. 

With  impudence  own’d  all  the  faff.  Swift. 

An  attorney. — The  number  of  lawyers  has  much  increafed 
within  the  laft  three  centuries;  for  an  aft  of  parliament, 
patted  in  the  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  7.  ftates,  that  not  long  before 
that  time  there  had  not  been  more  than  fix  or  eight  at¬ 
torneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  quo  tempore,  (it  obferves,) 
magna  tranquillitas  regnabat,  but  that  the  number  had  in¬ 
creafed  to  twenty-four,  to  the  great  vexation  and  preju¬ 
dice  of  thefe  counties;  it  therefore  enafts  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  there  fhall  only  be  fix  attorneys  in  Norfolk,  fix  in 
Suffolk,  and  turn  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  As  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  ftatute  was  ever  repealed,  it  might  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  inquire  how  it  was  originally  evaded.  Chrifiian's 
Blackjl.  iii.  25.  n. 

LAX,  adj.  [lanus,  Lat.]  Loofe  ;  not  confined. — Inhabit 
lax,  ye  pow’rs  of  lieav’n  !  Milton. — Dif'united  ;  not  ftrongly 
combined. — In  mines,  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
abound  with  ftrata  of  ftone,  fuffer  much  more  than  thofe 
which  confift  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laseer  matter,  which 
more  eafily  give  way.  Woodward. — Vague;  not  rigidly 
exaff. — Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  difcourfes.  Ba¬ 
ker. — Loofe  in  body,  fo  as  to  go  frequently  to  ftool ;  lax¬ 
ative  medicines  are  fuch  as  promote  that  difpofition. 
Slack;  not  tenfe. — By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve 
that  goes  between  the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear 
themfelves,  though  their  outward  ear  be  llopt  by  the  lax 
membrane  to  all  founds  that  come  that  way.  Holder's  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Speech. 

LAX,  f.  A  loofenefs  ;  a  diarrhoea. 

LAX,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Valais :  thirty-three 
miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

LAX'A,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Louis,  fituated  on  a 
bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Stornaway. 

LAX'A,  a  town  of  Pern,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz : 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  La  Paz. 

LAX'AMENT,/!  [from  lax.’]  A  relaxation,  a  refrefh- 
ment.  Scott. 

LAXAN'TIA,/  Loofening  medicines;  medicines  pro¬ 
ducing  a  moderate  dilcharge  by  ftool. 

LAX'ATED,  adj.  Loofened.  Scott. 

LAXA'TION,  /.  The  act  of  loofening  or  flackening. 
The  ftate  of  being  loofened  or  flackened. 

LAX'ATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  eafe  coftive- 
nefs. —  Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it- 
felf ;  the  powder  of  loadftones  doth  rather  conftipate  and 
bind,  than  purge  and  loofen,  the  belly.  Brown. 

LAX'ATIVE,  f.  A  medicine  flightly  purgative  ;  a  me¬ 
dicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels  without  llimulation  ; 
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Nought  profits  him  to  fave  abandon’d  life, 

Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative.  Drydfn. 

LAX'ATIVENESS,  f.  Power  of  eafing  coftivenefs. 

LAX'EMBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Vienna. 

LAX'EY,  a  village  about  the  centre  of  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  in  the  parifh  of  Lonan.  The 
bay  affords  a  fafe  fhelter  from  wefterly  winds,  in  from  fe¬ 
ven  to  ten  fathom  water.  The  cape  at  the  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity  is  called  Laxey  Point.  Laxey  is  a  place  of  little 
trade,  being  compofed  of  not  more  than  thirty  cottages : 
it  has  only  one  fhop,  apparently  very  ill  fupplied,  and  two 
public  houfes :  for  butcher’s  meat,  and  many  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  convenience,  the  inhabitants  fend  weekly  to  Dou¬ 
glas.  The  herring-fifliery  of  this  place  is  not  very  confi- 
derable  ;  and  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  falmon  is  attributed 
to  the.  water  from  the  copper-mines.  See  Isle  of  Man, 
vol.  xi.  p.  415.  The  river's  banks  are  high  and  fteep  ; 
and  in  fome  places  well  planted  with  trees.  A  little  way 
up  the  valley  is  a  flax-fpinning  mill,  upon  a  conftruftion 
fimilar  to  that  near  Douglas.  The  water  is  kept  up  by  an 
embankment  of  ftone,  over  which  falmon,  in  the  fpawn- 
ing  feafon,  were  often  feen  to  leap.  Trout  abound  in 
Laxey  river.  The  bridge  is  very  narrow,  and  apparently 
ancient.  Lonan,  the  parifh-church,  is  a  mile  from  the 
village.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Lomanus,  the  faint 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  a  fon  of  Tigris,  lifter  to  St.  Pa¬ 
trick,  and  the  firft  bifhop  of  Trim  in  Ireland.  In  the 
year  1786,  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  pieces  of  filver 
were  found  in  this  parifh  by  a  perfon  digging  ;  and  feve- 
ral  others  had  been  previoufly  difcovered. 

Nearly  two  miles  on  the  Douglas  fide  of  Laxey,  near 
the  road,  are  about  twelve  ftones  placed  in  a  form  fome- 
what  oval.  Juft  beyond  the  oval,  and  at  one  end  of  it, 
facing  the  north-north-eaft,  are  two  ftones  fix  feet  high, 
one  of  wdiich  is  cloven  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  other 
ftones  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  mount  on 
which  they  all  Hand  is  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  an  excavation,  feven  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide  for  about  one-third  of  the  length,  and  two  feet  for 
the  remainder.  The  ftones  are  of  a  hard  clay-flate.  The 
following  traditionary  ftory  is  related  of  them  :  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land  on  which  they  reft,  being  defirous  of 
removing  them,  took  fome  labourers  to  effefit  his  pUrpofe. 
Being  arrived  at  the  ftones,  and  looking  back,  he  faw  his 
houfe  on  fire,  and  confequently  returned  in  hafte.  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  home,  he  found  his  houfe  as  it  fhould  be, 
but  faw  the  ftones  on  fire.  The  man  was  too  wife  to  dif- 
regard  fo  clear  an  omen  ;  and  the  ftones  have  ever  fince 
remained  undifturbed.  The  natives  do  not  feem  to  form 
even  a  conjecture  of  their  original  ufe,  nor  ever  to  have 
heard  of  fuch  beings  as  Druids.  Laxey  is  about  eight 
miles  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Ramfey,  and  fix  north  of 
Douglas.  Woods's  IJle  of  Man. 

LAXIA'NA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Xalon  about  three  miles  above  Anza  in  Arragon. 

LAX'ITY ,  f.  Not  comprefiion  ;  not  clofe  cohefion. — 
The  former  caufes  could  never  beget  whirlpools  in  a  chaos 
of  fo  great  a  laxity  and  thinnefs.  Bentley. — Contrariety  to 
rigorous  precifion  ;  as,  laxity  of  expreflion. — Loofenefs  ; 
not  coftivenefs.  If  fometimes  it  caufe  any  laxity,  it  is  in 
the  fame  way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  difturb 
fome  bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  Brown. — 
Slacknefs  ;  contrariety  to  tenfion. — Laxity  of  a  fibre  is 
that  degree  of  cohefion  in  its  part  which  a  fmall  force  can 
alter,  lo  as  to  increafe  its  length  beyond  what  is  natural. 
Quincy. — Opennefs  ;  not  clolenefs. — Held  a  piece  of  paper 
dole  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  by  little  and  little  re¬ 
move  it  further  off,  and  there  is  upon  the  paper  fome  part 
of  that  which  I  lee  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  ft  ill  lefs 
and  lefs  as  I  remove  ;  fo  that,  if  I  would  truft  my  fenfe,  I 
fhould  believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper  as  in  the 
candle,  though  infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  channel  in 
which  it  flow's.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

LAXMAN'NIA,/  [from  Ericus  Laxmann, a  Swede, mem¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  the  academy  at  Peterffiurgh,  and  profelTor  there, 
who  made  many  botanical  difcoveries  in  Siberia  ;  and 
died  in  1796.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ciafs  hexandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  aurantia,  JuJj'.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed, 
bell-ffiaped,  comprefled  ;  four-toothed,  rather  acute;  in¬ 
ferior,  very  fmall.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  linear,  leathery; 
long,  upright  at  the  bale,  fpreading,  with  infieCted  tip,  a 
villofe  line  on  the  upper  part,  two  more  approximated 
than  the  reft.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  linear  below  ;  up¬ 
right,  awl-fhaped  at  the  tip,  fpreading ;  rather  (horter 
than  the  corolla.  Antherse  roundifh,  affixed  to  the  back. 
Piltillum  :  germ  roundifh,  extremely  villofe;  Ityle  ffiorter 
than  the  ftamens,  thick,  cornered  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Peri- 
carpium  :  berry  fubglobofe,  tetragonal  at  the  top,  four- 
celled  ;  the  cells  covered  by  a  membrane.  Seeds  folitary, 
oblong,  comprefled. — •EJfcntial  Char  after.  Calyx  ■.  one- 
leafed,  four-toothed,  inferior.  Corolla:  four-petalled  ; 
berry  four-celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Species.  1.  Laxmannia  cuminofma,  or  globofe  ankaen- 
da :  fruit  globofe,  flightly  deprefied ;  petals  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

2.  Laxmannia  anksenda,  or  pointed  ankaenda:  fruit 
ovate,  pointed;  petals  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx. 
A  ffirub  about  four  feet  high,  with  round  fmooth  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  without  ftipules,  ftalked,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth,  obovate, 
entire,  veiny,  fmooth  and  fhining,  full  of  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  greeniffi-white  ;  berry  ovate,  pointed,  dark-green, 
with  an  aromatic  flavour  of  cumin.  Native  of  Ceylon 
and  Malabar.  Mr.  Dryander  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  ii.  232, 
has  well  illuftrated  the  fynonymy  of  this  plant,  which 
Linnaeus  had  confounded  with  the  jambolana  of  Acofta,  a 
fpecies  of  Calyptranthes.  This  miftake  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  from  the  tickets  of  madan  and  ankcenda  in  Herman’s 
Herbarium  having  been  changed. 

LAX'NESS,  J.  Laxity  ;  not  tenfion  ;  not  precifion  ;  not 
coftivenels. — For  the  free  paffage  of  the  found  into  the 
ear,  it  is  requifite  that  the  tympanum  be  tenfe,  and  hard 
flretched  ;  otherwife  the  laxnefs  of  that  membrane  will 
certainly  dead  and  damp  the  found.  Holder. 

LAX'TON,  a  hamlet  in  Northamptonfhire,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  foreft  of  Rockingham,  where  lands  are  held 
by  the  fervice  of  hunting  in  all  the  king’s  forefts  and  parks 
throughout  Oxfordflrire,  Bucks,  Huntingdonfhire,  and 
this  county,  to  deftroy  all  the  vermin. 

LAX'TON,  or  Lexin'ton,  a  fmall  village  in  Notting- 
hamffiire,  fouth  of  Tuxford,  near  the  Idle;  it  was  made 
a  barony  by  king  John. 

LAY,  preterite  of  lie. — When  Ahab  had  heard  thofe 
words,  he  failed,  and  lay  in  fackcloth.  1  Kings  xxi.  27. 

He  rode  to  rouze  the  prey, 

That  (haded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay, 

And  thence  dillodg’d.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

To  LAY,  v.  a.  [lecgan,  Sax.  leggen,  Dut.]  To  place’ 
to  put ;  to  repofite. — This  word,  being  correlative  to  lie, 
involves  commonly  immobility  or  extenfion  ;  apuniffiment 
laidjisapuniftrmentthat  cannot  be  ffiakenoff ;  in  immobility 
is  included  weight.  One  houfe  laid  to  another,  implies  ex¬ 
tenfion.  Johnfon. — He/ffit/his  robe  from  him.  'Jonah. — They 
have  laid  theirfwords  undertheirhead.  Ezekiel. — Soft  on  the 
flow’ry  herb  I  found  me  laid.  Milton. — To  place  along. — 
Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away  ini¬ 
quity,  left  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  perfon  of  the  mighty, 
and  lay  a  itumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thy  uprightnefs. 
Ecclus. — A  (tone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Da¬ 
niel. — To  beat  down  corn  or  grafs. — Another  ill  accident 
is  laying  of  corn  with  great  rains  in  harveft.  Bacon's  Na¬ 
tural  Hijlory. 

Let  no  flieep  there  play, 

Nor  frilking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay.  May. 

To  keep  from  riling;  to  fettle;  to  (till. — It  was  a  fandy 
foil,  and  the  way  had  been  full  of  duft  j  but  an  hour  or 
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two  before  a  refreffiing  fragrant  (hower  of  rain  had  laid 
the  duft.  Ray. 

L’ll  ufe  th’  advantage  of  my  power, 

And  lay  the  fummer’s  duft  with  fliowers  of  blood.  Shakejp. 
To  fix  deep;  to  difpofe  regularly. — F.ither  of  thefe  no¬ 
tions  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  examples  ;  but 
regularity  feems  rather  implied  ;  fo  we  fay,  to  lay  bricks, 
to  lay  planks.  Joknfon. — Schifmaticks,  outlaw’s,  or  crimi¬ 
nal  perfons,  are  not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  co¬ 
lony.  Bacon. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundation  of  a  wall, 

And  Enos,  nam’d  from  me,  the  city  call.  Drydtn. 
To  put ;  to  place. — They,  who  fo  date  a  queftion,  do  no 
more  but  feparate  and  difentangle  the  parts  of  it,  one 
from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  fo  difentangled,  in  their 
due  order.  Locke. 

We  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 

And  on  thy  altars  facrifices  lay.  Pope’s  Statius. 

To  bury  ;  to  inter. — David  fell  on  deep,  and  was  laid 
unto  his  fathers,  and  faw  corruption.  Adis  xiii.  36. — To 
ftation  or  place  privily. — The  wicked  have  laid  a  fnare 
for  me.  Pfalms. — Lay  not  wait,  O  wicked  man,  again  ft 
the  dwelling  of  the  righteous.  Prov.  xxiv.  15. — To  fpread 
on  a  furface. — The  colouring  upon  thofe  maps  ffiould  be 
laid  on  To  thin,  as  not  to  obfeure  or  conceal  any  part  of 
the  lines.  Watts. — To  paint ;  to  enamel. — The  pictures 
drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours;  and,  if 
not  fometimes  refrefhed,  vanifli  and  difappear.  Locke. — 
To  put  into  any  ftate  of  quiet. — They  bragged,  that  they 
doubted  not  but  to  abufe,  and  lay  afleep,  the  queen  and 
council  of  England. — To  calm  ;  to  Hill ;  to  quiet ;  to  al¬ 
lay  : 

After  a  tempeft,  when  the  winds  are  laid, 

The  calm  fea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made.  Waller. 

I  fear’d  I  ffiould  have  found 
A  tempeft  in  your  foul,  and  came  to. lay  it.  Denham. 

To  prohibit  a  fpirit  to  walk. — The  huffiand  found  no 
charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a  petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of 
a  bladder  with  beans  in  it.  V EJlrange. — To  fet  on  the  ta¬ 
ble. — I  laid  meat  unto  them.  Hof.  xi.  4. — To  propagate 
plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in  the  ground. — The  chief 
time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July,  when  the  flowers  are 
gone.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. — To  wager;  to  (take: 

But  fince  you  will  be  mad,  and  fince  you  may 
Sufpefl  my  courage,  if  I  ffiould  not  lay  ; 

The  pawn  I  proffer  (hall  be  full  as  good.  Dryden. 

To  repofite  any  thing. — The  fparrow  hath  found  an  houfe, 
and  the  (wallow  a  nelt,  for  herfelf,  where  (he  may  lay  her 
young.  Pfal.  lxxxiv.  3. — To  exclude  eggs. — A  hen  mif- 
takes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  upon  it ;  (lie  is 
infenlible  of  an  increafe  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
thofe  (he  lays.  Addifon. — To  apply  with  violence  ;  as,  to 
lay  blows. — Lay  fiege  againft  it,  and  built  a  fort  againlt  it, 
and  caft  a  mount  againft  it.  Ezek.  iv.  2. 

Never  more  (hall  my  torn  mind  be  heal’d. 

Nor  tafte  the  gentle  comforts  of  repofe  ! 

A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  furround  me, 

And  lay  ftrong  fiege  to  my  did  rafted  foul.  Phillips. 

To  apply  nearly. — She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  diftaff.  Prov.  xxxi.  19. — It  is  better 
to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  houfe 
of  feafting ;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Ecclcf.  vii.  2. — The  peacock 
laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that,  being  Juno’s  darling  bird, 
he  had  not  the  nightingale’s  voice.  L'  Ef  range. — To  ad  cl  ; 
to  conjoin. — Wo  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field.  IJ'a.  v.  8. 
— To  put  in  a  ftate  ;  implying  fomewhat  of  difclolure. — 
The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  watte,  Addifon. — To 
lcbeme  5  to  contrive, — Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his 

terrors. 
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terrors,  (baking  Olympus ;  Virgil,  like  the  fame  power  in 
his  benevolence,  counfelling  with  the  gods.  Laying  plans 
for  empires.  Pope. 

Every  bread  the  did  with  fpirit  inflame, 

Yet  ftili  frefh  projects  lay'd  the  grey-ey’d  dame.  Chapman. 

To  charge  as  a  payment. — A  tax  laid '  upon  land  feems 
hard  to  the  land-holder,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  money  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  pocket.  Lock e. — To  impute  ;  to  charge. — 
There  was  eagernefs  on  both  (ides  ;  but  this  is  far  from 
laying  a  plot  upon  Luther.  Atterbury. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 

Lay  on  his  providence.  Paradife  Regain'd. 

To  impofe,  as  evil  or  punifliment. — The  Lord  fliall  lay 
the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  upon  all  the  land. 
Deut.  xi.  25. — Thefe  words  were  not  fpoken  to  Adam  ; 
neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to 
Adam  ;  but  a  punifliment  laid  upon  Eve.  Locke. 

The  wearied  and  mod  loathed  life 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprifonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradife 

To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakefpearc's  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
To  enjoin  as  a  duty,  ora  rule  of  aftion. — You  fee  what 
obligation  the  profeflion  of  Chriflianity  lays  upon  us  to 
holinefs  of  life.  Tillotfon. 

Negleifs  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays , 

For  not  to  know  fome  trifles  is  a  praife.  Pope. 

To  exhibit  ;  to  offer. — It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accufed  have  the  accufers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence 
to  anfwer  for  himfelf  concerning  the  crime  laid  againd 
him.  ABs  xxv.  16.— To  throw  by  violence. — He  bringeth 
down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it 
low,  even  to  the  ground,  lfa.  xxvi.  5. 

Brave  Casneus/azkF  Ortygius  on  the  plain  ; 

The  viftor  Casneus  was  by  Turnus  flain.  Dryden. 

To  place  in  comparifon. — Lay  down  by  thofe  pleafures  the 
fearful  and  dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then 
there  will  be  found  no  comparifon.  Raleigh. 

To  Lay  apart.  To  reject ;  to  put  away. — Lay  apart  all 
filthinefs.  James  i.  21. 

To  Lay  afde.  To  put  away ;  not  to  retain. — Reten¬ 
tion  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  difappeared,  or  have  been 
laid  afde  out  of  fight.  Locke. 

When  by  juft  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perifli, 

The  gods  behold  their  punifliment  with  pleafure, 

And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  afde.  Addifon. 

To  Lay  away.  To  put  from  one  ;  not  fo  keep. — Queen 
Edher  laid  away  her  glorious  apparel,  and  put  on  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  anguifli.  Efhcr  xiv.  2. 

To  Lay  before.  To  expofe  to  view  ;  to  fliow  ;  to  dif- 
play. — I  cannot  better  fatisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  you  a  profpefl  of  your  labours.  Wake. 

To  Lay  by.  To  referve  for  fome  future  time. — Let 
every  one  lay  by  him  in  ftore,  as  God  hath  profpered  him. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  2. — To  put  from  one  ;  to  difmifs. — When  their 
difpleafure  is  once  declared,  they  ought  not  prefently  to 
lay  by  the  feverity  of  their  brows,  but  reftore  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  former  grace  with  fome  difficulty.  Locke , 
Darknefs,  which  faireft  nymphs  difarms, 

Defends  us  ill  from  Mira’s  charms  ; 

Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by, 

Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye. 

Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take, 

And  yet  a  thoufand  captives  make.  Waller. 

To  Lay  down.  To  depofite  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or 
fatisfa£lion, —  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  fheep.  John  x.  15. 

For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do’t,  fir. 
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Pleafe  you  t’  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  fpotlefs 
I’  th’  eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  quit;  to  refign. — The  ftory  of  the  tragedy  is  purely 
fiftion  ;  for  I  take  it  up  where  the  hiftory  has  laid  it  down, 
Dryden. 

Ambitious  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career, 

Check’d  by  thy  voice,  laydown  the  fword  and  fpear.  Blackm. 
To  commit ;  to  repofe. — We  lay  us  down  to  fteep  away 
our  cares;  night  (huts  up  the  fenfes.  Glanville's  Scepfs , 
Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  facred  (hades. 

Or  lift  me  high  to  Htemus’  hilly  crown, 

Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down.  Dryden. 

To  advance  as  a  propofition. — Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a 
certain  principle,  that  there  never  was  any  people  fo  rude, 
which  did  not  acknowledge  and  worfliip  one  fupreme 
Deity.  Sulhngfeet. — Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  juft  man,  whether  poverty 
or  ficknefs,  fliall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to  his 
good.  Addifon. 

To  Lay  for.  To  attempt  by  ambufti,  orinfidious  prac¬ 
tices. — He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  fea  by  Cor- 
tug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.  Knolles. 

To  Lay  forth.  To  diffufe  ;  to  expatiate. — O  bird  F  the 
delight  of  gods  and  of  men  !  and  fo  he  lays  himfelf  forth 
upon  the  gracefulnefs  of  the  raven.  V Ef  range. — To  place 
when  dead  in  a  decent  pofture  : 

Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueen’d,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Lay  hold  of,  or  on.  To  feize  ;  to  catch. — Then  fliall 
his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him 
out.  Deut.  xxi.  19. — Favourable  feafons  of  aptitude  and 
inclination,  be  heedfully  laid  hold  of.  Locke. 

To  Lay  in.  To  ftore  ;  to  treafure. — Readers,  who  are 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  fliould  labour  at  thofe  accom- 
plifliments  which  may  fet  off  their  perfons  when  their 
bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provifions  for  manhood 
and  old  age.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

An  equal  (lock  of  wdt  and  valour 

He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  taylor.  Hudibras. 

To  Lay  on.  To  apply  with  violence.— We  make  no  exr 
cufes  for  the  obftinate  ;  blows  are  the  proper  remedies, 
but  blow's  laid  on  in  a  way  different  from  the  ordinary. 
Locke  on  Education. 

To  Lay  open.  To  fliow  ;  to  expofe. — A  fool  layeth  open 
his  folly.  Prov.  xiii.  16. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  fpeak : 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  grofs  conceit. 

Smother’d  in  errors,  feeble,  (hallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  word’s  deceit.  Shakefpeart. 

To  Lay  over.  To  incruft  ;  to  cover  ;  fo  decorate  fu- 
perficially. — Wo  unto  him  that  faith  to  the  wood,  awake  ; 
to  the  dumb  Hone,  arife,  it  fliall  teach  :  behold,  it  is  laid 
over  with  gold  and  filver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in 
the  niidft  of  it.  Hab.  ii.  19. 

To  Lay  out.  To  expend. — Tycho  Brahe  laid  out ,  be- 
fides  his  time  and  induftry,  much  greater  fums  of  money 

on  inftruments  than  any  man  we  ever  heard  of.  Boyle _ If 

you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  repent  the  charge ; 
but  will  always  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  think  it  the  money, 
of  all  other,  the  belt  laid  out.  Locke. — Nature  has  laid  out 
all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face  ;  (he  has  touched  it 
with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and 
made  it  the  feat  of  fmiles  and  bluflies,  Addifon. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 

Would  lay  out  his  great  foul  in  words,  and  wafte 

Such  precious  moments.  Addifon's  Cato. 

To  difplay  ;  to  difcover. — He  was  dangerous,  and  takes 
occafion  to  lay  out  bigotry,  and  falfe  confidence,  in  all  its 
3  colours. 
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colours.  Atterbury. — To  difpofe  ;  to  plan. — The  garden 
is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a  vineyard,  and  an  al¬ 
lotment  for  olives  and  herbs.  Notes  on  the  Odyffey.-^ With 
the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert ;  put  forth. — No  felfifh 
man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  himfelf  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  Smalridge. 

To  Lay  to.  To  charge  upon. — When  we  began,'  in 
courteous  manner,  to  lay  his  unkindnefs  unto  him,  he,  fee¬ 
ing  himfelf  confronted  by  fo  many,  like  a  refolute  orator, 
went  not  to  denial,  but  to  juftify  his  cruel  falfehood.  Sid¬ 
ney. — To  apply  with  vigour. — We  lliould  now  lay  to  our 
hands  to  root  them  up,  and  cannot  tell  for  what.  Reafons 
againjl  the  Covenant. 

Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones, 

From  fallow  as  needeth,  to  gather  up  hones.  Tujfer. 

To  harafs;  to  attack.— The  great  mailer,  having  a  careful 
eye  over  every  part  of  the  city,  went  himfelf  unto  the  Na¬ 
tion  which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Balia  Muftapha. 
Knolles. 

Whilll  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man’s  blow. 

Doth  eye,  defend,  and  Ihift,  being  laid  to  fore  : 
Backwards  he  bears.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

To  Lay  together.  To  collect ;  to  bring  into  one  view. 
—  Many  different  and  oppofite  deductions  mull  be  exa¬ 
mined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make 
a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in  quellion.  Locke. 

To  Lay  under.  To  fubjeft  to : 

A  Roman  foul  is  bent  on  higher  views ; 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolilh’d  world. 

And  lay  it  under  the  reltraint  of  laws.  Addifon. 

To  Lay  up.  To  confine  to  the  bed  or  chamber. — In 
the  Ealt  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  all  fubjefl  to  the 
gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the  motion  raife  a  vio¬ 
lent  heat  about  the  joints ;  where  it  was  chiefly  ufed,  no 
one  was  ever  troubled  much,  or  laid  up,  by  that  dileafe. 
Temple. — To  llore  ;  to  treafure  ;  to  repofite  for  future  ufe. 
— Thofe  things  which  at  the  fault  are  obfcure  and  hard, 
when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  for  a  time,  judgment  af¬ 
terwards  growing  explaineth  them.  Hooker. — This  faculty 
of  laying  up  and  retaining  ideas,  feveral  other  animals 
have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  man.  Locke. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  jullly  call. 

Let  this  be  all  my  care;  for  this  is  all  ; 

To  lay  this  harvelt  up,  and  hoard  with  halle 

What  every  day  will  want,  and  moll  the  lalt.  Pope. 

To  LAY,  v.  n.  To  bring  eggs. — Hens  will  greedily  eat 
the  herb  which  will  make  them  lay  the  better.  Mortimer's 
Hujbandry. — To  contrive  ;  to  form  a  fcheme  ; 

Which  mov’d  the  king, 

By  all  the  aptell  means  could  be  procur’d, 

To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

To  Lay  about.  To  ftrike  on  all  fides  ;  to  aft  with  great 
diligence  and  vigour, — In  the  late  fuccefsful  rebellion, 
how  lludioully  did  they  lay  about  them,  to  call  a  llur  upon 
the  king  ?  South. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  bufily, 

Than  th’  Amazonian  dame  Penthelile.  Hudibras. 

To  Lay  at.  To  ftrike;  to  endeavour  to  ftrike. — The 
fword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold.  Job. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay. 

The  blade  oft  groaned  under  the  blow.  Spenjer. 

To  Lay  in  for.  To  make  overtures  of  oblique  invita¬ 
tion. — I  have  laid  in  for  thefe,  by  rebating  the  fatire, 
where  juftice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  lharp  an 
edge.  Dry  den. 

To  Lay  on.  To  ftrike  ;  to  beat  without  intermiflion  : 
Anfwer,  or  anfwer  not,  ’tis  all  the  fame. 

He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame.  Dry  den. 

To  afl  with  vehemence;  ufed  of  expenfes. — My  father 
has  made  her  miftrefs  of  the  feaft,  and  Ihe  lays  it  on.  Shahefp. 
Vou  XII.  No.  839. 
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To  Lay  out.  To  take  meafures. —  I  made  Uriel  inquiry 
wherever  I  came,  and  laid  out  for  intelligence  of  all  places; 
where  the  intrails  of  the  earth  were  laid  open.  Woodward. 

To  Lay  upon.  To  importune  ;  to  requeit  with  earneft- 
nefs  and  inceflantly.  Obfolete. — All  the  people  laid  l’o  ear-' 
neftly  upon  him  to  take  that  war  in  hand,  that  they  faid 
they  would  never  bear  arms  more  againlt  the  Turks,  if 
he  omitted  that  occafion.  Knolles. 

LAY,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  row;  a  ftratum  ;  a  layer; 
one  rank  in  a  feries,  reckoned  upwards. — A  viol  lliould 
have  a  lay  of  wire-ltrings  below,  as  clofe  to  the  belly  as 
the  lute,  and  then  the  firings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a 
bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols,  that  the  upper  firings  ftruckea 
might  make  the  lower  refound.  Bacon. — Upon  this  they 
lay  a  layer  of  llone,  and  upon  that  a  lay  of  wood.  Morti¬ 
mer's  Hujbandry . — A  wager. — It  is  efteemed  an  even  lay, 
whether  any  man  lives  ten  years  longer  j  I  fuppofe  it  is 
the  fame,  that  one  of  any  ten  might  die  within  one  year. 
Graunt. 

LAY,  f  [ley,  lea£,  Sax.  ley,  Scottifli.j  Grafly  ground  ; 
meadow  ;  ground  unplowed,  and  kept  for  cattle  ;  more 
frequently,  and  more  properly,  written  lea. — The  plow¬ 
ing  of  layes  is  the  firft  plowing  up  of  grafs-ground  for 
corn.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

A  tuft  of  daifies  on  a  flow’ry  lay 

They  faw.  Dryden's  Flower  and  Leaf. 

LAY,  f.  \_lai,  Fr.  It  is  faid  originally  to  lignify  far¬ 
row  or  complaint,  and  then  to  have  been  transferred  to 
poems  written  to  exprefs  forrow.  It  is  derived  by  the 
French  from  lejfus,  Latin,  a  funeral  fong ;  but  it  is  found 
likewife  in  the  Teutonic  dialedl;  ley,  leoS,  Saxon  ;  leey, 
Danilh.]  A  fong ;  a  poem.  It  is  lcarcely  ufed  but  in 
poetry: 

He  reach’d  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 

Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  flay.  Waller. 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praife 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays.  Dryden. 
Ev’n  gods  incline  their  ravilh’d  ears, 

And  tune  their  own  harmonious  fpheres 

To  his  immortal  lays.  Dennis. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays ;  the  great  and  the  little. 
The  firft  was  a  poem  confining  of  twelve  couplets  of 
verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was  a  poem  con¬ 
fiding  of  fixteen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided  into  four  cou¬ 
plets.  Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifti. 
They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubjefts,  and 
are  laid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  trochaic 
verfes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Morgues  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance  of 
one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatife  of  French  Poetry ; 
Sur  Tappuis  du  monde 
Que  faut  il  qu'on  fonde 
D'Jpoir  ? 

Cette  mer  profonde, 

En  debris  feconde 
Fait  voir 

Calme  au  matin,  I'onde 
Et  I'orage  y  gronde  ’ 

Le  fair. 

<e  Lays  were  a  kind  of  elegies,”  fays  M.  l’Eveque  de  la 
Ravaliere,  ( Anciente  des  Cha'nfons,  tom.  i.  p.  225.)  “  filled 
with  amorous  complaints.”  However  there  are  fome  lays 
which  deferibe  moments  of  joy  and  pleafure  more  than 
forrow  or  pain  ;  and  others  upon  facred  fubjefts.  Chau¬ 
cer,  who  frequently  ufes  the  word  lay,  confines  it  wholly 
to  fongs  of  complaint  and  forrow  :  Thus  end  I  this  com¬ 
plaining,  or  this  lay. — In  Spenfer’s  time,  however,  its  ac¬ 
ceptation  was  more  general,  and  as  frequently  applied  to 
fongs  of  joy  as  forrow  : 

To  the  maiden’s  founding  timbrels  fung 

In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay.  Fairy  Queen. 

5  L  Shake/peare 
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Shakefpeare  and  Milton  ufe  it  likewife  indifcrimirtately  for 
every  kind  of  fong.  Lai  fee  ms  a  word  purely  Francic  and 
Saxon  ;  it  is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  Arnioric  language, 
iior  in  the  dialed  of  Provence.  The  French  poetefs  Marie, 
who,  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  t  ran  fated  feveral  tales  from  the  Ar- 
itioric  language  of  Bretagne,  calls  them  Lais ;  but  the  term 
is  of  much  higher  antiquity.  After  its  adoption  by  the 
Englifh  poets,  it  foon  became  a  generical  term  in  poetry 
for  every  fpecies  of  verfe,  as  fong  is  now  ;  but  both  thele 
words  Itill  retain  their  particular  acceptation  as  well  as  ge¬ 
nerical  ;  for  by  a  fong  is  underftood  a  fliort  poem  fet  to  a 
tune,  and  this  was  the  particular  meaning  of  lay,  in  the 
laft  century,  among  our  mufical  writers. 

LAY,  adj.  [ laicus ,  Lat.  from  Xa.t&,  Gr.]  Not  clerical  ; 
regarding  or  belonging  to  the  people  as  diltinct  from  the 
clergy. — Lay  perfons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  officials.  See. 
Aylijfts  Parergcn. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin’d  ; 

The  pref ’rence  was  but  due  to  Levi’s  kind  ; 

But,  when  fome  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance. 

The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.  Dryden. 

Lay  Brothers,  among  the  Romanifts,  thofe  pious  but 
illiterate  perfons,  who  devote  themfelves  at  fome  convent 
to  the  lervice  of  the  religious.  They  wear  a  different  ha¬ 
bit  from  that  of  the  religious;  but  never  enter  the  choir, 
nor  are  prefent  at  the  chapters;  nor  do  they  make  any 
other  vow  except  of  conftancy  and  obedience.  In  the 
nunneries  there  are  alfo  lay  fillers. 

Lay  Corporations.  See  Corporation,  vol.  v. 

Lay  Investiture  of  Bishops.  See  Investiture, 
vol.  xi. 

Lay  Fee.  See  the  article  Tenure. 

LAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire:  eight  miles  fouth-welt  of  Roanne. 

•  LAY,  Allampi,  or  Alampou,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ningo,  on  the  Gold  Coall. 

LAY-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li':  ten  miles  eall  of  Y. 

LAY-DE',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis,  on  the  Senegal  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Goumel. 

LAY-KAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  fouth-welt  coaft  of  Celebes.  Lat.  5.  32.  S.  Ion. 
1 19.  51.  E. 

LAY-MEBAM'BA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Chacapoyas. 

LAY-MOU',  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceram. 

LAYAU',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  fituated 
•®n  the  weft-coaft,  in  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to 
both  of  which  it  gives  name.  Lat.  13.  8.  N.  Ion.  61. 81.  W. 

LAYA'VEN  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Mindanao. 

LAY'BACH,  a  town  and  capital  of  Carniola,  on  a  na¬ 
vigable  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  fo  divides  it  that 
one  part  of  the  town  lies  in  Upper  and  the  other  in  Lower 
Carniola.  The  citadel,  which  is  ancient,  has  a  church, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  conftable,  who  has  the  title  of  burg- 
grave,  and  twelve  foldiers.  Laybach  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
jhop,  erected  in  1461,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IV.  and 
the  prelate  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Befides  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  it  contains  feveral  churches,  and  about  500  houfes: 
twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Triefte,  and  thirty-four 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Cilley.  Lat.  46.  12.  N.  Ion.  14. 
3°.  E. 

LAY'BACH,  or  Lau'bach,  a  river  of  Carniola,  which 
rifes  about  a  mile  welt  of  Ober  Laubach,  and  runs  into 
the  Save  three  miles  fouth  of  Kreutberg. 

LAY'BACH,  or  Lau'bach,  (Ober,)  a  town  of  Car- 
niola:  eleven  miles  louth-welt  of  Laybach,  and  nine 
fouth-eaft  of  Hydria. 
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I, AY'COCK,  a  village  in  Wiltfhire,  containing  about 
1400  inhabitants.  It  has  two  fairs,  July  7  and  December 
21;  and  formerly  had  a  market.  Here  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  ;  and  a  nunnery  was 
built  here  in  1133,  which  is  now  the  feat  of  the  countels 
of  Shrewfbury;  and  here  is  preferved  an  original  copy  of 
Magna  Charta.  Roman  coins  have  been  often  dug  up  near 
this  place,  in  a  field  which  has  thence  acquired  the  name 
of  Silver-field.  It  is  three  miles  from  Corffiam,  and  five 
from  Chippenham. 

LAY'COCK  BA'Y,  a  btly  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
Barbadoes ;  one  mile  north-weft  of  Cuckold’s  Point. 

I, AYE,/  [ley,  old  Fr.]  Law: 

A  woman  worthy  of  immortal  praife. 

Which  for  this  real  me  found  many  goodley  layes, 

And  wholefome  (tatutes  to  her  hulband  brought.  Spcnfer. 

LAYE,  a  river  of  France,  which  pafies  by  Bethune, 
Si c.  and  runs  into  the  Lys  fix  miles  eaft  of  St.  Tenant. 

LAY'ER,/  [from  layi\  A  llratum,  or  row;  a  bed  ; 
one  body  fpread  over  another. — A  layer  of  rich  mould 
beneath,  and  about  this  natural  earth  to  nourifh  the 
fibres.  Evelyn.— A  fprig  of  a  plant. — Many  trees  may  be 
propagated  by  layers.  Miller. — A  hen  that  lays  eggs. — 
The  oldeft  are  always  reckoned  the  beft  fitters,  and  the 
y.oungeft  the  beft  layers.  Mortimer. 

LAY'ING,/  The  aft  of  placing  horizontally.  The  aft 
of  extruding  eggs. 

In  gardening,  it  is  the  procefs  or  operation  of  placing 
layers  in  the  foil,  for  propagating  trees,  flirubs,  and 
plants.  It  is  effefted  by  laying  branches  and  young 
(hoots  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  earth,  from  two  or  three 
to  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  leaving  their  tops  out,  that  the 
part  laid  in  the  earth  may  emit  roots,  and  become  a  plant. 
The  layers,  when  well  rooted,  ffiould  be  feparated  from 
the  parent,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  or  other  proper 
place,  to  acquire  due  ftrength  and  fize,  for  the  purpofes 
-for  which  they  are  defigned.  And  they  require  different 
lengths  of  time  for  becoming  rooted,  from  a  few  months 
to  two  or  more  years. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  flirubs  and  trees  that  are 
capable  of  being  increafed  by  layers  ;  but  the  practice  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  flirnbby  kind,  as  their 
branches  grow  near  the  ground,  convenient  for  being  laid 
down.  It  may,  however,  be  praflifed  with  fuccels  on 
fruit-trees  and  foreft-trees,  when  their  branches  are  fitu¬ 
ated  low  enough  for  being  laid,  though  the  varieties  of 
many  fruit-trees  are  better  propagated  by  grafting  and 
inoculation;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Horticulture, 
vol.  x.  p.  399-402.  The  vine  and  fig,  however,  often 
admit  of  being  increafed  by  layers  ;  and  foreft-trees,  for 
Ihe  continuance  of  varieties;  as  the  plants  raifed  in  this 
method  continue  exactly  the  fame  as  the  parent-plant 
from  whence  they  were  raifed.  This  is  a  certain  method 
to  continue  any  approved  variety,  as  well  as  to  increafe 
fuch  flirubs  or  trees  as  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  and 
which  cannot  be  eaflly  obtained.  It  is  likewife  an  expe¬ 
ditious  and  eafy  mode  of  propagation ;  as  by  it  many  new 
plants  are  often  raifed  in  a  few  months,  which  would 
take  two  or  three  years  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  fize 
from  feeds.  In  many  forts  it  is  fo  eafy,  that  all  the  (hoots 
or  any  branch  fituated  near  the  ground,  or  convenient 
for  laying  down,  may  be  made  diftinft  plants. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  for  all  forts  of  the  tree  or  flirub 
kinds,  it  is  generally  performed  on  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  preceding  fummer,  which  fliould  be  laid  down  in 
fpring  or  autumn  ;  but  fometitnes  on  (hoots  of  the  fame 
year,  in  fummer,  efpecially  in  the  hard-wooded  evergreen 
trees  and  flirubs,  that  do  not  (trike  root  readily  in  the 
older  wood.  Many  lbrts  of  trees  that  have  their  wood  of 
a  loofe  foft  texture  often  grow  pretty  freely  by  layers  of 
them,  of  two  or  feveral  years  growth.  But  in  herbaceous 
plants  capable  of  being  propagated  by  layers,  fuch  as  car¬ 
nations,  pinks,  double  fweet-williams,  &c.  the  young 
3  (hoots 
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(hoots  of  the  fame  year,  laid  down  in  June  and  July,  are 
commonly  the  molt  fuccefsful.  As  to  the  feafon  for  per¬ 
forming  this  fore  of  work,  in  molt  forts  of  trees  and 
fhrubs,  it  is  autumn  and  Ipring,  though  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  general  method,  of  merely  laying  the  branches  or 
fhoots  in  the  earth,  isfufficient  for  a  great  number  of  trees 
and  (limbs  of  the  foft-wooded  kinds ;  but,  for  fuch  as  do 
not  readily  root  by  this  Ample  method,  recourfe  mull  be 
bad  to  fome  of  the  following  contrivances,  x.  Giving  the 
flioot  a  gentle  twill  in  the  part  deligned  to  be  laid  in  the 
ground,  which  greatly  promotes  and  facilitates  the  emif- 
lion  of  fibres  from  the  bruifed  part.  2.  Slitting  the  (hoot 
at  a  joint  underneath,  up  the  middle,  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  moredong,  according  to  the  fize  and  nature  of  the 
layer,  forming  a  fort  of  tongue  nearly  the  fame  as  directed 
for  carnation  layers  ;  laying  that  part  in  the  earth,  and 
railing  the  top  upright,  or  rather  pointing  inwards,  fo  as 
to  feparate  the  tongue  of  the  Hit  from  the  other  part,  and 
keeping  the  flit  open,  as  di refled  below.  3.  Cutting  the 
bark  all  round  at  a  joint,  taking  out  fmall  chips  all  the 
way  below  the  cut,  and  laying  that  part  in  the  earth,  by 
■which  it  readily  emits  roots.  4.  Thrulting  an  awl  through 
the  flioot,  at  a  joint,  in  feveral  places,  laying  that  part 
in  the  ground,  by  which  it  will  emit  fibres  from  the 
wounds  more  readily.  Or,  5.  Twilling  a  piece  of  wire 
bard  round  the  flioot  at  a  joint,  and  pricking  it  with  an 
awl  on  each  fide  of  the  wire  in  feveral  places,  laying  it  in 
the  earth,  by  which  it  breaks  out  into  roots  at  the  con¬ 
fined  and  wounded  parts;  often  proving  fuccefsful  in  fuch 
trees  .and  Ihrubs  as  do  not  readily  emit  fibres  by  the  other 
methods. 

After  laying  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  there  is 
no  particular  culture  neceflary,  except,  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  giving  occafional  waterings  to  keep  the  earth  moill 
about  the  layers,  which  will  greatly  forward  them,  and 
promote  a  good  fupply  of  roots  again  ft  autumn,  when 
thofe  that  are  properly  rooted  fliould  be  taken  off  and 
tranfplanted. 

LAY'MAN,  f.  One  of  the  people,  diftinfl  from  the 
clergy.— Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  landlord  Ihould  expert  a  third  part  value  for  his 
lands,  his  title  as  ancient,  and  as  legal,  as  that  of  a  lay¬ 
man,  who  is  feldom  guilty  of  giving  fuch  beneficial  bar¬ 
gains.  Swift. 

-Since  a  trull  mull  be,  fhe  thought  it  belt 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow’r  at  lead, 

And  for  their  foletnn  vows  prepar’d  a  prieft.  Dryden. 

An  image  ufed  by  painters  in  contriving  attitudes. — You 
are  to  have  a  layman,  almoft  as  big  as  the  life,  for  every 
figure  in  particular,  befides  the  natural  figure  before  you. 
Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

LAY'RAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne:  four  miles  fouth  of  Age n,  and 
twelve  weft  of  Valence.  Lat.  44.  8.  N.  Ion.  o.  45.  E. 

LAY'SOIL,  /.  A  layftall. 

LAYSSAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  twelve  miles  eall  of  Rodez. 

LAY'STALL,  f  A  heap  of  dung: 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way. 

For  many  corfes,  like  a  great  layjlall 

Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  Itrewed  lay..  Spenfer. 

LAY'STOFF,  or  Les'toff.  See  Lowestoffe. 

LAY'STON,  Hertford  (hire,  a  decayed  market-town, 
near  Buntingford,  of  which  it  is  the  mother-church,  was 
erefted  by  the  Saxons;  nothing  remains  now  but  the 
church.  The  manor  was  formerly  called  Coneybury. 
Market  on  Tuefday,  and  a  fair  at  Bartholomew-tide  for 
eight  days.  The  river  Rib  rifes  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
nr.d  here  is  the  prefent  poft-road  from  Loudon  to  the 
north. 

LAY'TONS,  a  town  of  Virginia:  thirteen  miles  eaft- 
.fbuth-eaft  of  Port  Royal. 
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LAYTONSTO'NE,  a  village  in  Eflex,  (which  with 
that  of  Low  Layton  forms  but  one  parilh,)  on  the  Ikirts 
of  Epping  Forelt,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  north-eall  from 
London.  Here  are  fome  fine  feats;  particularly,  the  Foreft 
Houfe,  fronting  the  foreft,  the  property  of  the  late  Sa¬ 
muel  Bofanquer,  efq.  the  beautiful  manfion  of  the  late 
Thomas  Oliver,  efq.  and  the  Manor  Houfe,  once  the  feat 
of  that  great  lawyer  fir  John  Strange,  and  now  of  Mr.  Lane. 
Here  was  a  Roman  llation ;  feveral  foundations,  with  Ro¬ 
man  bricks  and  coins,  having  been  found  near  the  manor- 
houle;  and  fome  urns,  with  fome  allies  in  them,  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  church-yard  and  other  parts  of  the 
parifti. 

LA'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia :  eighteen  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Orenfe. 

LAZANIL'LA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba :  forty 
miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

LAZ'AR,^.  [from  Lazarus  in  the  gofpel.]  One  de¬ 
formed  and  naufeous  with  filthy  and  pellilential  difeafes. 
— I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life,  and 
lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  imperfection 
more  refembles  me.  Drydcn. 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  flock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars,  merciful  and  meek.  Philips. 

LAZ'AR-HOUSE,  f.  A  houfe  for  the  reception  of  the 
difeafed  ;  an  hofpital : 

A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  fad,  noifome,  dark, 

A  lazar-houfe  it  feemed,  where  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  difeas’d.  Milton. 

LAZ'AR-LIKE,  adj.  Leprous: 

A  molt  inllant  tetter  bark’d  about. 

Molt  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft, 

All  my  fmooth  body.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

LAZ'AR-WORT.  See  Laser-wort,  and  Laserpi- 
tium,  p.  255. 

LAZA'RE  BU'EY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Callile  : 
eight  miles  from  Toledo. 

LAZ'ARET ,  f.  [French.]  Lazaretto.— The  fame  pe¬ 
nalty  alfo  attends  perfons  efcaping  from  the  lazarets. 
Blackjione. 

LAZARET'TO,A  [Italian.]  A  public  building,  iu 
manner  of  an  hofpital,  tor  the  reception  of  poor  lick. 
See  Lazar-house. 

Lazaretto,  in  fome  countries,  is  an  edifice  appointed 
for  perfons  coming  from  places  fufpeCted  of  the  plague, 
to  perform  quarantine.  It  is  ufually  a  large  building,  at 
a  diltance  from  any  city,  whofe  apartments  ltand  detached 
from  each  other,  &c.  where  (hips  are  unladen,  and  their 
crews  laid  up  for  forty  days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  time  and  place  of  their  departure. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  moll  diltinguiflied 
philanthropilt  who  has  appeared  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  whofe  fervices  in  the  caufe  of  humanity 
can  never  be  forgotten-,  (fee  Howard,  vol.  x.  p.  433  ) 
fora  particular  account  ot  all  the  principal  lazarettos  in 
Europe,  with  plans  of  the  buildings,  a  detail  of  their 
chief  regulations,  and  very  important  and  ufeful  hints 
for  their  improvement.  With  this  view  he  determined, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  notwithllanding  the  ex- 
penfe  and  danger  which  he  thus  incurred,  to  vilit  them 
in  perfon.  Accord ingly,  the  firll  lazaretto  which  he  in- 
fpe&ed  was  that  at  Marfeilles,  which  is  iituated  on  an 
elevated  rock  near  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  front¬ 
ing  tbe  fouth-weft,  and  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  This  a  fpacious  building,  and  its  fituation  ren¬ 
ders  it  very  commodious  for  the  great  trade  which  the 
French  carry  on  in  the  Levant.  Within  the  lazaretto  is 
the  governor’s  houfe,  a  chapel,  in  which  divine  fervice  is 
regularly  performed,  and  a  tavern,  from  which  perlons 
under  quarantine  may  be  fupplied  with  necelfaries.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  communication  that  is  not  allowed 
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by  the  regulations  of  the  eftablilhment,  there  is  a  double 
wall  round  the  lazaretto;  and  at  the  gate  there  is  a  bell 
for  calling  any  perfon  within  this  inclofure;  and,  by  the 
number  and  other  modifications  of  the  ftrokes,  every  in¬ 
dividual  knows  when  he  is  called.  At  Genoa,  whither 
Mr.  Howard  next  proceeded,  the  lazaretto  is  fituated  on 
the  fea-(hore,  near  the  city,  detached  from  other  build¬ 
ings,  and  encompalfed  by  a  double  wall.  Another  laza¬ 
retto,  belonging  to  the  Genoefe,  Hands  on  a  rifing  ground 
at  Varignano,  near  the  gulf  or  noble  port  of  Specia.  At 
Leghorn  there  are  three  lazarettos;  one  of  which  is  new, 
having  been  eredied  in  the  year  1778.  The  lazaretto  at 
Naples  is  very  fmall;  that  at  Medina  lies  on  an  ifland  near 
the  city.  At  Naples  there  are  two  kinds  of  quarantine 
performed  ;  one  by  (hips  with  clean  bills  of  health,  and 
the  other  by  fhips  with  foul  bills.  The  firff,  called  the 
petty  quarantine,  lalts  eighteen  days;  and  the  fhips  which 
perform  it  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  near  the  health- 
office.  The  other,  called  the  great  quarantine,  is  performed 
at  a  lazaretto  fituated  on  a  peninfula  near  the  city.  The 
health-office  at  Zante  is  in  the  city  at  the  water-fide. 
The  old  lazaretto  is  diftant  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
oity,  and  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  near  the  fea.  There 
is  another,  called  the  new'  lazaretto,  which  is  appropriated 
to  a  numerous  body  of  peafants,  who  pafs  over  to  the 
Morea  to  work  in  harveft-time  ;  on  their  return,  they 
perform  here  a  feven  days’  quarantine  -x  and  other  perfons 
perform  fourteen  days’  quarantine  in  the  old  lazaretto. 
The  lazaretto  at  Corfu  is  finely  fituated  on  a  rock  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  about  a  league  from  the  city.  The 
lazaretto  of  the  Caltel-Nuovo,  in  Dalmatia,  is  on  the 
fhore,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  at  the  back  of  it 
there  is  a  delightful  hill,  which  belongs  to  a  convent  of 
friars.  Perfons  in  quarantine,  after  a  few  days,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  w’alk  there,  and  divert  themfelves  with  (hoot¬ 
ing,  &c. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  moll  complete  and  fatisfaftory 
information  by  performing  the  ftriiSlell  quarantine,  our 
author  determined  to  go  to  Smyrna,  and  there  to  take  his 
paffage  to  Venice  in  a  (hip  with  a  foul  bill.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  reception  and 
accommodation  in  the  new  lazaretto  of  this  city,  which 
is  chiefly  affigned  to  Turks  and  foldiers,  and  the  crews 
of  thefe  fhips  which  have  the  plague  on-board  ;  and  this 
he  thought  to  be  the  more  neceffiiry,  as  the  rules  and  ta¬ 
riff’s  of  the  other  lazarettos  in  Europe  have  been  evidently 
formed  from  thole  eftablilhed  at  Venice.  The  city  of  Ve¬ 
nice  has  two  lazarettos,  appropriated  to  the  expurgation 
of  merchandife  fufceptible  of  infection,  coming  from  fuf- 
pefted  parts,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  paflengers 
in  performing  quarantine  ;  as  alfo  for  the  reception  of 
perfons  and  effects  infefted  in  the  unhappy  times  of  pef- 
tilence.  The  old  lazaretto  is  two  miles,  and  the  new 
about  five  miles,  diftant  from  the  city,  both  on  little 
iflands,  leparated  from  all  communication,  not  only  by 
broad  canals  furrounding  them,  but  alfo  by  high  walls  ; 
they  are  of  large  extent,  being  about  four  hundred  geo¬ 
metrical  paces  in  circumference.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Howard 
has  given  a  particular  defeription,  with  an  account  of  the 
regulations,  and  mode  of  government  to  which  they  are 
i’ubjecl,  ami  a  plan  of  the  old  lazaretto.  At  Triefte  there 
are  two  lazarettos;  one  new,  but  both  clean,  and  a  con¬ 
trail  to  thofe  which  our  author  had  feen  at  Venice.  Of 
the  new  one  he  has  given  a  plan  :  it  is  furrounded  at  the 
diftance  of  about  twenty  yards,  by  a  double  wall,  within 
which  are  feparate  burying  places  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Greeks,  and  Proteftants.  Mr.  Howard  clofes  his  account 
of  the  principal  lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  the  outlines 
of  a  proper  lazaretto,  and  an  engraved  lketch  of  a  plan  for 
its  conftruition.  He  has  alio  fubjoined,  in  minute  detail, 
various  pertinent  remarks  refpeiting  quarantines  and  la¬ 
zarettos  in  general ;  together  with  obfervations  on  the- 
importance  of  a  lazaretto  in  England,  in  its  connexion 
with  the  advantages  which  our  commerce  might  derive 
from  it,  Thefe  details  are  published  in  his  Account  of 
the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  &c.  1789,  <j.to. 
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Lazaret  TO,  a  name  given  to  an  hofpital-ffiip,  which 
is  for  the  reception  of  the  fick,  or  perfons  luppofed  to  bs 
infe&ious.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  place  parted  off  at 
the  fore-part  of  the  lower  deck  in  fome  merchant-lhips, 
for  the  conveniency  of  laying  up  the  proviiions,  Itores, 
&c.  neceffary  for  the  voyage. 

By  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  §  23.  it  is  enafled,  that,  if 
any  found  perfon  lhall  enter  any  lazaret,  he  ftiall  perform 
quarantine;  and,  if  he  lhall  return  from  thence  (unlefs 
duly  licenfed),  or  lhall  efcape,  or  attempt  to  efcape,  he 
lhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  See 
Quarantine. 

LAZARETTO,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Candy,  formerly  ufed 
by  the  Venetians  for  the  purpofe  of  a  lazaretto,  but  now 
deferted.  It  is  not  far  from  Canea. 

LAZARETTO  VEC'CHIO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Venice,  formerly  called  St.  Maria  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  from  a  church  of  the  fame  name  built  by  Auguf- 
tine  hermits  in  1249.  Since  the  year  1422,  all  (hips  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Levant  are  to  perform  quarantine  in  this 
ifland,  for  which  purpofe  it  was  in  that  year  provided 
with  the  neceffary  inns,  which  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
in  1565.  Here  all  the  Ihips  and  merchandife  are  clolely 
infpefted,  under  the  direction  of  a  deputation  of  the  fe- 
nate. 

LAZARE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena:  thirty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Kirenlk. 

LAZ'ARIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lamego,  and  fifteen  welt- 
north-welt  of  St.  Joao  da  Pefquiera. 

LAZ'ARITES,  or  Fathers  of  St.  Lazarus,  a  name 
given  to  certain  regular  clerks  of  a  congregation  inllituted 
in  France,  in  the  leventeenth  century,  by  M.  Vincent. 

LAZ'ARUS,  [i.  e.  Eliazar,  fignitying  in  Hebrew  the 
help  of  the  Lord.]  Brother  to  Martha  and  Mary.  He 
dwelt  with  his  filters  at  Bethany  near  Jerufalem  ;  and 
JefusChrift  fometimes  lodged  with  him  when  he  came  to 
that  city.  While  Jefus  was  beyond  Jordan  with  his  apof- 
tles,  Lazarus  fell  fick  ;  his  filters  fent  information  of  this 
to  our  Saviour.  Jefus  faid.  This  ficknefs  is  not  unto  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  faid  to 
his  difciples,  that  Lazarus  was  afleep,  but  that  he  would 
go  and  awake  him;  meaning  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  would  reftore  him  to  life.  Jefus,  on  his  arrival,  found, 
that  Lazarus  had  been  already  four  days  in  the  grave. 
Martha,  when  Ihe  had  intelligence  that  Jefus  was  coming, 
went  to  meet  him,  and  expoltulated  on  his  "delay.  Mary 
alfo  came  to  meet  Jefus ;  who,  feeing  her  weeping,  was 
himfelf  troubled,  and  wept  alfo.  When  Jefus  was  come 
to  the  grave,  he  laid,  Take  away  the ficne  ;  and  then,  having 
returned  thanks  unto  his  Father  for  that  he  had  always 
heard  him,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  Lazarus,  come  forth! 
Lazarus  immediately  appeared  alive  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grave  in  which  he  had  been  interred ;  and  this  miracle, 
which  was  wrought  almoft  at  the  very  gates  of  Jerufalem, 
made  a  great  noife ;  and  the  priefts  refolved  on  the  death 
of  Jefus.  John  xi. 

Six  days  before  his  laft  palfover,  Jefus  came  again  to 
Bethany,  and  Lazarus  was  one  of  thole  who  reclined  at 
table  with  him.  The  Jews,  obferving  that  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  Lazarus  had  made  a  great  impreflion  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  took  a  refolution  to  procure  the  death  of  both. 
John  xii.  10,  11.  That  part  of  their  wicked  defign  which 
related  to  our  Saviour  they  executed  ;  but  feripture  does 
not  tell  us  what  became  of  Lazarus.  St.  Epiphanius  fays, 
that  there  was  a  tradition  of  Lazarus  being  thirty  years  of 
age  when  Jefus  Chrift  raifed  him  from  the  dead,  and  that 
he  lived  thirty  years  longer  ;  To  that  he  died,  by  this  ac¬ 
count,  A.  D.  63.  The  Greeks  fay,  that  he  died  at  Ci¬ 
tium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  where  his  fepulchre  was  to  be 
feen  near  the  walls  or  the  city ;  and  that  there  were  churches 
in  the  fame  ifland  dedicated  to  him.  The  emperor  Leo 
the  Wife,  having  built  a  church  in  Conftantinople  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  St.  Lazarus,  about  the  year  890,  fent  to  Cyprus, 
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■when  his  body  was  found  near  the  town  of  Citium,  in  a 
marble  tomb,  the  infcription  whereof  imported,  that  this 
was  Lazarus  beloved  by  Jefus  Chrift,  and  raifed  again  by 
him.  Calmet. 

LAZ'ARUS  (St.),  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fraternity 
of  knights.  See  the  article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  796. 
f  LAZ'ICA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Afia, 
fouth  of  the  Phafis,  and  north  of  Armenia.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  people  called  Lazi,  who 
have  to  this  day  preferved  their  name,  and  are  known 
among  the  Turks  under  the  denomination  of  Lazas,  and 
their  country  is  called  the  Country  of  the  Lazas,  or  the 
Province  of  Trebizond.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian, 
and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particular  tribe  on  the  north¬ 
ern  fkirts  of  Colchos.  In  the  age  of  J uftinian,  they  fpread, 
or  at  leaft  reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At  prefent 
they  have  migrated  along  the  coaft  towards  Trebizond, 
and  compofe  a  rude  fea-faring  people,  with  a  peculiar 
language.. 

LA'ZILY,  adv.  [from  lazy.']  Idly;  fluggiftily;  heavily. 
— Watch  him  at  play,  when  following  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  and  fee  whether  he  be  ftirring  and  active,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  lazily  and  liftlefsly  dreams  away  his  time.  Locke. 

The  eaftern  nations  view  the  riling  fires, 

Whilft  night  fhades  us,  and  lazily  retires.  Creech. 

LA'ZINESS,  f.  Idlenefs;  fluggiftinefs ;  liftleflnefs;  hea- 
vinefs  in  action;  tardinefs. — That  inftance  of  fraud  and 
lazinefs ,  the  unjuft  fteward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could 
neither  dig  nor  beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought 
both  to  dig  and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  ftarve.  South. 

LA'ZING,  adj.  Sluggifh  ;  idle. — The  hands  and  the 
feet  mutinied  againft  the  belly  ;  they  knew  no  reafon, 
why  the  one  fhould  be  lazing,  and  pampering  itfelf  with 
the  fruit  of  the  other’s  labour.  L'EJlrange. 

LAZI'SE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  on  the  eaft 
bank  of  Lake  Garda,  with  a  harbour,  a  cuftom-houfe,  and 
a  caftle  :  five  miles  weft  of  Verona. 

LA'ZIUS  (Wolfgang),  an  induftrious  writer  on  hiftory 
and  antiquities,  was  born  in  1514,  at  Vienna,  where  his 
father,  Simon,  pra&iled  as  a  phyfician.  Wolfgang  com¬ 
menced  a  teacher  in  the  belles-lettres,  but  was  at  length 
nominated  to  a  profefTorfhip  of  medicine  in  Vienna,  which 
he  occupied  during  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in  1565. 
He  was  an  extremely  ftudious  man,  and  left  many  proofs 
of  his  refearches  into  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  and  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  own  country.  The  emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.  nominated  him  one  of  his  counfellors,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  Commentariorum  Rerum  Grascarum,  Lib.  ii. 
folio,  1558.  2.  Comment.  Reipublicae  Roman®  in  ex- 

teris  provinciis.  Lib.  xii.  folio,  1598.  3.  De  Gentium 

Migrationibus,  folio,  1600.  4.  Chorographia  Pannoniae. 

5.  Alvearium  Antiquitatis.  6.  In  Genealogium  Auftria- 
cum  Comment.  His  letters  were  publillied  collectively 
at  Frankfort,  in  2  vols.  folio,  1698.  Tluani  Hifl. 

LAZ'ULI.  See  Lazulus. 

LAZ'ULUS,  /  Lapis  Lazuli,  or  Lazulite,  in  mi¬ 
neralogy,  a  genus  of  filiceous  earth — Confiding  of  filex, 
with  a  lefs  proportion  of  alumine  and  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fulphat  of  lime  and  oxyd  of  iron  ; 
opake,  hardifh,  blue,  denfe,  without  internal  luftre,  break¬ 
ing  into  indeterminate  fragments,  producing  a  white  pow¬ 
der  when  pounded  ;  neither  lofing  its  colour  nor  effer- 
vefcing  from  acids  fprinkled  on  it,  melting  eafily  in  the 
fire  into  a  frothy  flag. 

There  is  but  one  lpecies,  called  Lazulus  Orientalis,  the 
lazulite  of  Haiiy.  It  is  found  on  the  confines  of  Siberia, 
Tartary,  and  China,  generally  in  folid  mafles,  and  ufually 
full  of  veins  of  quartz,  limeftone,  and  pyrites;  colour 
fky-blue,  often  with  white  or  yellow  fpots  or  veins  ;  if 
calcined,  it  effervefces  a  little  with  acids,  and  forms  with 
them  a  gelatinous  mafs  ;  it  retains  its  colour  a  long  time 
in  the  fire,  but  at  laft  becomes  brown  ;  when  boiled  in 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  fiowly,  and  lofes 
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its  colour.  Specific  gravity  from  276  to  *'94;  contains 
filex  46,  alumine  14*5,  carbonat  of  lime  28,  fulphat  of  lime 
6‘5,  oxyd  of  iron  3,  water  2. 

It  is  the  pierre  d'azur  of  Brochant  and  other  mineralo* 
gifts,  from  its  blue  colour:  but,  according  to  Haiiy,  the 
Arabians  call  this  mineral  by  the  name  of  azul-,  and  hence 
the  term  lazuli.  The  blue  colour  of  lapis  lazuli  was  for¬ 
merly  fuppoled  by  molt  mineralogifts  to  be  owing  to  the 
prefence  of  copper;  of  which  however  not  the  leaft  paf- 
ticle  is  contained,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  analylis. 
Wellerius  thought  that  it  was  coloured  by  lilver;  but  this 
is  alfo  a  miftake.  Lapis  lazuli  frequently  contains  iron 
pyrites,  difleminated  through  its  fubftance  in  fpecks  and 
veins.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  cryftallized.  In  the 
mafs,  this  fubftance  is  ufed  for  ornamental  purpofes  ;• 
when  feparated  from  the  matrix  in  the  ftate  of  powder,  it 
is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and  is  called  ultramarine :  Baccius 
fays  it  is  probably  fo  called  becaufe  it  exceeds  the  colour 
of  the  lea;  but  this  etymology  feems  fanciful;  perhaps- 
it  was  fo  called  in  confequence  of  its  being  imported  into 
Europe  from  beyond  fea;  for,  according  to  Jamefon, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  in  Europe  except  among  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  The  colour  is  prepared  by  calcining  the 
mineral,  pounding  and  wafliing  it;  and  colletting  the 
fediment.  Kidd's  Mineralogy. 

Tavernier  fays  that  it  is  found  near  Thibet.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  it  is  found  only  on  the  confines  of  Si¬ 
beria  and  Tartary,  or  China ;  and  lately,  as  is  reported, 
in  America.  It  was  called  Cuprum  lazuli  by  Linnaeus; 
but  is  diftinguifhed  from  blue  copper  ore  by  retaining  its 
colour  in  an  ordinary  heat.  Gmelin  calls  it  Lazurus,  and 
places  it  among  the  Calcareous  Earths ;  Dr.  Turton  has 
removed  it. 

The  method  of  making  the  Venetian  counterfeit  lapis 
lazuli  is  this:  Melt  in  a  pot,  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,.. 
equal  quantities  of  the  faireft  lattimo  and  the  whiteft 
cryftalline  glafs  ;  when  this  is  in  fufion,  mix  into  it,  by 
fmall  parcels  at  a  time,  the  blue  fmalt  ufed  by  the  paint¬ 
ers;  make  frequent  proofs  of  the  colour  ;  and,  when  it  is 
right,  let  the  whole  ftand  twelve  hours,  and  then  work  it. 
If  the  metal  rife  in  the  pot,  put  in  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  to 
keep  it  down.  This  makes  a  fine  pale  blue  fubftance,  re- 
prefenting  the  plain  blue  parts  of  the  natural  lapis  lazuli. 
A  counterfeit  lapis  lazuli  may  be  alfo  made  by  fufing  ten 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs  with  arc 
ounce  and  a  half  of  zafter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  magnefia, 
till  a  very  deep  tranfparent  blue  glafs  be  produced.  When 
the  mafs  is  cold,  powder  it,  and  mix  with  it  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  calcined  bones,  horn,  or  ivory,  by 
grinding  them  together;  then  fufe  this  mixture  with  a 
moderate  heat,  till  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated,  and  form  the  melted  mafs  into  cakes  by  pouring 
it  on  a  clean  bright  plate  of  copper  or  iron.  In  order  to 
give  it  veins  of  gold,  mix  gold  powder  with  an  equal 
weight  of  calcined  borax,  and  temper  them  with  oil  of 
fpike  ;  let  the  cakes  be  painted  with  this  mixture  with 
frefti  veins  as  are  delired,  and  then  put  into  a  furnace  of  a 
moderate  heat.  See  Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1811. 

LA'ZY,  adj.  [This  word  is  derived  by  fome  per- 
fons,  with  great  probability,  from  a  I'aife,  Fr.  at  eafe  ;  it 
is  how'ever  Teutonic  ;  lijftr  in  Danifli,  and  lojigh  in  Dutch, 
have  the  fame  meaning.]  Idle;  fluggilh  ;  unwilling  to 
work. — What  amazing  ftupidity  is  it,  for  men  to  be*- ne¬ 
gligent  of  falvation  themfelves!  to  fit  down  lazy  and  un- 
aftive.  Rogers. 

The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep, 

Indulge  his  floth,  and  batten  with  his  fleep.  Dryden. 

Slow;  tedious. — The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their 
armies,  was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an  expedient  to  rtfift 
this  torrent.  Clarendon. 

LA'ZY-PACING,  adj.  Pacing  flowly. — When  he  be- 
ftrides  the  lazy -pacing  clouds.  Shake/peare. 

LAZZAREL'LI  (Gianfrancefco),  an  Italian  comic 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Gubbio.  After  fuftaining  feveral 
5  M  office^ 
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offices  in  the  government  of  the  ftates  of  the  church,  he 
became,  in  1661,  auditor  of  prince  Alexander  Pico,  duke 
of  Mifandola.  He  was  made  provoft  of  the  church  of  that 
city  in  1681,  and  died  in  1694.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
poets  who  remained  uninfected  with  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
poetry  of  that  age,  and  imitated  the  more  natural  and 
eafy  ltyle  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  molt  known  is  entitled,  La  Cicceide,  a  very  Angular  per¬ 
formance,  the  foie  objedt  of  which  is  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  a  perfon  whom  he  calls  Don  Ciccio,  and  who  was 
Buonventura  Arrighini,  formerly  his  colleague  in  the  rota 
at  Macerata.  In  a  vaft  number  of  fonnets  and  other 
pieces  of  verfe,  he  exhibits  him  in  every  poffible  light,  fa- 
tirical  and  ludicrpus,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and 
has  purfued  his  delign  with  a  flow  of  verfification,  an  in¬ 
genuity  of  turn,  and  a  copioufnefs  of  fancy,  which  is 
truly  furprifing,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  employed 
on  a  better  fubjedt.  There  is  much  indecency,  and  fome 
profanenefs,  in  this  work,  which  caufed  it  to  be  put  in 
the  prohibited  lilt.  In  the  fecond  edition  fome  of  the 
profaner  fonnets  were  omitted.  Bayle. 

LAZ'ZI,  J.  The  Saxons  divided  the  people  of  the  land 
into  three  ranks  ;  the  firft  they  called  Edilingi,  which  were 
fuch  as  are  now  nobility  ;  the  fecond  were  termed  Frilingi, 
from  friling ,  fignifying  that  he  was  born  a  freeman,  or  of 
parents  not  fubjedt  to  any  fervitude,  which  are  the  pre¬ 
sent  gentry;  and  the  third  and  laft  were  called  Lazzi,  as 
born  to  labour,  and  being  of  a  more  fervile  ftate  than  our 
fervants,  becaufe  they  could  not  depart  from  their  fervice 
•without  the  leave  of  the  lord  ;  but  were  fixed  to  the  land 
where  born,  and  in  the  nature  of  Haves  ;  hence  the  word 
lazzi,  or  lazy,  fignifies  thofe  of  a  fervile  condition.  Nithar- 
dus  de  Saxonibus,  lib.  24.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  at  Naples,  are  called  Lazaroni. 

LEA,/!  [ley,  Sax.  a  fallow  ;  leag,  Sax.  a  pafture.]  Cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  Obfolete. — The  lowing  herds  wind  llowly 
o’er  the  lea.  Gray. 

Ceres,  tnoft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Q f  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fetches,  oats,  and  peafe.  Skahefpearc. 

Her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 

Doth  root  upon.  Shakefpeare. 

The  furface  of  water: 

As  when  two  warlike  brigantines  at  fea. 

With  murd’rous  weapons  arm’d  to  cruell  fight. 

Doe  meete  together  on  the  watry  lea.  Spenfcr. 

LEA,  f.  A  quantity  of  yarn,  fo  called  ;  and  at  Kid- 
derminfter  it  is  to  contain  200  threads  on  a  reel  four  yards 
about.  22  £?  23  Car.  II.  c.  8. 

LEA,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  out  of  Leagrave 
Marfti,  near  Luton,  in  the  fouth  of  Bedfordftiire,  and, 
flowing  obliquely  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county,  walhes 
the  towns  of  Hertford  and  Ware,  from  the  former  of  which 
it  is  navigable  to  the  Thames.  It  collects  in  its  courfe 
all  the  ftreams  of  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the 
county,  divides  part  of  it  from  Eftex,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  that  county  and  Middlefex.  From  this  river  a 
fliort  canal  has,  within  thefe  few  years,  been  cut  to  the 
Thames,  near  Limehoufe. 

LEA,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfliire,  two  miles  from  Mit- 
chel-Dean  :  the  church  is  a  chapel-of-eafe  to  Linton  in 
Hereford  (hire. 

LEA,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliire,  two  miles  from  Gainf- 
borough. 

LEACH,  or  Lech,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter,  which  runs  into  the  Thames  near  Leachlade. 

LEACH-BRINE,/.  A  word  ufed  by  the  Englifli  falt- 
workers  to  exprefs  the  brine  which  runs  out  from  the  fait, 
when  it  ftands  in  the  balket  to  drain,  immediately  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  pan  ;  and  alfo  the  liquor  left  in 
the  pan,  when  no  more  fait  will  (hoot.  This  is  alfo  called 
the  mother-brine,  and  bittern.  In  the  German  falt-works 
they  throw  this  liquor  away ;  but,  in  our  brine-felt  works 
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in  Chefhire,  they  preferve  it,  and  add  it  to  the  next  boft- 
ing  ;  and,  in  the  Newcaftle  and  other  fea-water  falt-works* 
they  lave  it  for  the  making  the  bitter  purging  fait  called 
Epfom-falt. 

LE'ACIILADE,  or  Lech'lade,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  h 
market-town,  bounded  by  the  lands  of  Fairford,  which  is 
four  miles  diftant ;  Hatherope,  fix  ;  Southrope,  three  ;  Lit¬ 
tle  Farringdon,  Berks,  one  ;  divided  by  the  river  Ifis  from 
Eaton;  Haftings,  Berks,  near  Helmfcott,  Oxon,  two; 
Bufcott,  Berks,  one  ;  Inglefham,  Berks  and  Wilts,  two  5 
by  the  river  Ifis,  and  by  lands  of  Kelmsford,  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  five  miles. k  The  church  is  a  handfome  ftrufture  ; 
the  living,  a  vicarage  endowed  ;  Lawrence  Bathurft,  efq. 
in  the  year  1672,  gave  the  great  tithes  to  the  vicarage  for 
ever,  which,  with  the  houfe  and  premifes,  are  worth  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  have  been 
let  for  four  hundred.  Leachlade  is  governed  by  a  con- 
ftable;  is  feventy-fix  miles  from  London;  a  poft-town  ; 
and  the  turnpike-road  from  London  to  Gloucefter  and 
Briftol  lies  through  it.  Great  quantities  of  cheefe  and 
other  goods  are  brought  to  the  wharfs  here,  and  conveyed 
thence  to  London,  &c.  down  the  rivers  Ifis  and  Thames, 
in  barges  of  from  thirty  to  feventy  tons  burthen. 

A  communication  between  the  Severn  and  Thames  by 
a  canal  was  completed  in  1783,  which  joins  the  river  Ifis 
near  this  town,  by  which  large  quantities  of  coal  are 
brought  here,  and  the  country  for  many  miles  round  is 
fupplied  from  hence  with  that  neceflary  article,  which, 
before  the  opening  of  the  faid  canal,  was  fold  at  thirty-two 
Ihillings  per  ton  home,  but  directly  after  fold  at  the  wharfs 
at  twenty-four  Ihillings  per  ton.  Many  veffels  ply  (be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  Brimfcomb-port)  on  the  laid  canal ; 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  are  fent  thither  for  Briftol, 
Stourport,  Worcefter,  &c.  The  communication  between 
the  Severn  and  Leachlade  was  completed  in  1789. 

Leachlade  is  fix  miles  diftance  from  Farringdon,  Berks; 
fix  from  Highworth,  Wilts;  thirteen  from  Cirencefter, 
and  twelve  from  Northleach,  both  in  Gloucefterfliire  ;  nine 
from  Burford,  and  twelve  from  Witney,  both  in  Oxford- 
Ihire  ;  all  good  market-towns.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was 
anciently  a  Roman  town  upon  the  Thames;  for  a  very 
plain  Roman  road  runs  from  hence  to  Cirencefter.  The 
river  Lech,  which  rifes  near  North  Lech  in  this  county, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  St.  John’s 
Bridge  in  this  parilh,  and  thereby  gives  name  to  the  town. 
Friday  is  the  market-day,  but  no  great  deal  of  bulinefs  is 
done  on  it.  Here  is  one  good  fair  in  the  year,  held  on 
the  9th  of  September,  for  neat  cattle,  horfes,  cheefe,  &c. 
See.  this  fair  was  ufually  kept  in  a  meadow  near  St.John’s 
Bridge;  but,  owing  to  a  flood  in  the  year  1774,  it  was 
then  removed  to  the  town  of  Leachlade,  where  it  has  been 
held  ever  fince.  In  a  meadow  near  St.  John’s  Bridge  there 
formerly  flood  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been  often  difcovered  by- 
digging. 

Three  miles  from  Leachlade,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village  of  Bufcott,  is  a  noble  maniion,  called 
Bufcott  Park,  erected  by  Edward  Loveden  Loveden,  efq. 
member  for  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Between  Leachlade  and  Cricklade  is  Kempsford.  Hers 
is  a  large  handfome  church  :  and  to  this  place  the  Stroud 
canal  is  extended,  which  was  opened  on  April  22,  1789, 
whereby  a  communication  was  formed  between  the  Severn 
and  Thames. 

LE'ACOCK,  a  townfhip  in  Lancafter-county,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  North  America. 

.LEAD',/!  [laeb,  Sax.]  One  of  the  metals,  of  which  the 
chemical  properties  have  been  explained  under  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  295.  and  fee  farther  the  articles 
Mineralogy  and  Plumbum. — Lead  is  very  ductile, 
though  lefs  fo  than  gold  :  it  is  very  little  fubje<5t  to  ruft. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  is  to  that  of  water  as  u'352 
to  1000.  Lead,  when  kept  in  fufion  over  a  common  fire, 
throws  up  all  other  bodies,  except  gold,  that  are  mixed, 
all  others  being  lighter,  except  mercury,  which  will  not 
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fear  that  degree  of  heat :  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with  the 
bafer  metals,  and  carries  them  off,  in  form  of  fcorice,  to 
the  fides  of  the  veil'd.  The  weakeft  acids  are  the  belt  lbl- 
vents  for  lead.:  it  dilfolves  very  readily  in  aqua  fortis  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  as  all'o  in  vinegar.  The  fmoke  of  lead- 
works  is  a  prodigious  annoyance,  and  iubjects  both  the 
workmen,  and  the  cattle  that  graze  about  them,  to  a  mor¬ 
tal  difeale.  Hill. — Of  lead,  fome  I  can  ihovv  you  fo  like 
fteel,  and  lo  unlike  common  lead  ore,  that  the  workmen 
call  it  lteel  ore.  Boyle. — Lead  is  employed  for  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver  by  the  cupel  ;  hereol  is  made  common 
cerufs  with  vinegar  ;  of  cerufs,  red  lead ;  of  plumbum  ul- 
tum,  the  belt  yellow  ocre ;  of  lead,  and  half  as  much  tin, 
folder  for  lead.  Grew. 

Thou  "art  a  foul  in  blifs,  but  I  am  bound 

Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  ;  that  mine  own  tears 

Do  fcald  like  molten  lead.  Shakefpeare. 

[In  the  plural.]  Flat  roof  to  walk  on,  when  houfes  are  co¬ 
vered  with  lead. — I  would  have  the  tower  two  Itories,  and 
goodly  leads  upon  the  top,  .raifed  with  itatues  interpofed. 
Bacon. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 

Are  fmother’d  up,  leads  fill’d,  and  ridges  hors’d 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earneltnefs  to  fee  him.  Shakefpeare. 

ManufaElure  of  Lead.  See  Plumbery. 

Black  Lead.  See  Graphites  in  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy. 

White  Lead.  See  Chemistry,- vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

To  LEAD',  v.  a.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. — He 
falhioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applieth  himfelf  to 
lead  it  over;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make  clean  the  furnace. 
Ecclus,  xxxviii.  30. 

To  LE'AD,  v.  a.  prefer.  I  led-,  part.  led-,  [lxban,  Sax. 
leiden,  Dut.]  To  guide  by  the  hand. — Doth  not  each  on 
the  fabbath  loofe  his  ox  or  his  afs  from  the  flail,  and  lead 
him  away  to  watering?  Luke  xiii.  15. — They  thruft  him 
out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto,  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Luke  iv.  29. — To  conduft  to  any  place. — Save  to  every 
man  his  wife  and  children,  that  they  may  lead  them  away 
and  depart.  1  Sam.  xxx.  22. — Then  brought  he  me  out  of 
the  W’ay,  and  led  me  about  the  wray  without  unto  the 
outer  gate.  Fzek.  xlvii.  2. — He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  paftures;  he  leadeth  me  befide  the  Hill  waters.  Pfal. 
xxiii.  2. — To  conduft  as  head  or  commander. — Chrill 
took  not  upon  him  flefli  and  blood,  that  he  might  conquer 
and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or  poifefs  places.  South. 

He  turns  againfl:  the  lion’s  armed  jaws; 

And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 

Leads  ancient  lords  and  rev’rend  bifhops  on 
To  bloody  battles.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

To  introduce  by  going  firfl. — Which  may  go  out  before 
them,  and  which  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may 
lead  them  out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in.  Numb. 
xxvii.  17. 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day, 

As  Hefperus  that  leads  the  fun  his  way.  Fairfax. 

To  guide;  to  fhow  the  method  of  attaining. — Human 
tellimony  is  not  fo  proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  eflence  of  things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  exilt- 
ence  of  things.  Watts. — To  draw;  to  entice;  to  allure. — 
Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  fhew  of  comfort,  and 
lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay.  Shakefpeare. — To  in¬ 
duce  ;  to  prevail  on  by  plealing  motives. — What  I  fay  will 
have  little  influence  on  thole  whofe  ends  lead  them  to  wifli 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Swift. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 

Led  by  th*  impartial  conduft  of  my  foul.  Shakefpeare. 

To  pafs;  to  fpend  in  any  certain  manner. — Luther’s  life 
was  led  up  to  the  doftrines  he  preached,  and  his  death  was 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  Francis  Atterbury. — Celibacy, 
a?  then  jpraftifed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  commonly 
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forced,  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow,  and  led  in  all  un- 
cleannefs.  Francis  Atterbury. 

So  fh nit  thou  lead 

Safell  thy  life,  and  bell  prepar’d  endure 

Thy  mortal  pafiage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

To  LE'AD,  v.n.  Togo  firfl,  and  fliow  the  way. — I  will 
lead  on  foftly,  according  as  the  cattle  that  goelh  before 
me,  and  the  children,  be  able  to  endure.  Gen.  xxxiii. — 
To  conduft  as  a  commander. — Cyrus  was  beaten  and  (lain 
under  the  leading  of  a  woman,  whofe  wit  and  conduft 
made  a  great  figure.  Temple. — To  lliow  the  way  by  going 
firfl: : 

The  vefl’els  heavy-laden  put  to  fea 

With  profp’rous  gales,  a  woman  leads  the  way.  Dryden ► 
To  exercife  dominion  : 

For  fhepherds,  laid  he,  there  doen  lead 

As  lords  done  otherwhere.  Spenfer's  July. 

LE'AD,  f.  Guidance;  firfl  place:  a  lew  defpicable 
word. — Yorklhire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties. 
Herring. 

LEAD'  HILLS,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Lanerk,  faid  to  be  the  moft  lofty  habitable  fituation  in 
Great  Britain.  Here  refide  many  hundreds  of  miners 
with  their  families.  Thefe  miners,  though  in  a  great 
meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by  their  fituation,  yet  not 
only  find  means  to  procure  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  but 
alfo  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
than  many  of  their  countrymen  lituated  feemingly  in 
more  favourable  circumftances  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  they  are  very  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  have  provided  a  circulating  library  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  and  amufement  of  the  little  community  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  village.  Amid  thefe  mountains  particles  of 
gold  have  fometimes  been  found  warned  down  by  the  rains 
and  ftreams  of  water;  but  this  d'efert  traft  is  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  for  producing  the  metal  whofe  name  it  bears.  “No¬ 
thing,  fays  Mr.  Pennant, can  equal  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  the  country  round.  Neither  tree,  nor  Ihrub,  nor  verdure, 
nor  pifturelque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the  eye.  The  fpec- 
tator  mult  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains  for 
entertainment.”  The  veins  of  lead  lie  moftly  north  and 
fouth  ;  and  their  thicknefs  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
twenty  inches  and  two  feet.  At  one  place,  the  Sufannah- 
vein  (the  richelt  ever  difcovered  at  Lead  hills)  fwelled 
out  to  the  extraordinary  thicknefs  of  fourteen  feet.  Some 
have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fathoms  of  the 
furface  ;  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  ninety  fathoms.  The 
earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  proprietor,  has  in  his  poffeffion  a 
folid  mafs  of  lead-ore  from  thefe  mines  weighing  five  tons. 
His  lordfhip  has  alfo,  it  is  faid,  a  piece  of  native  gold 
that  weighs  two  ounces,  which  was  found  here.  The 
lead  fmelted  at  this  place  is  all  fent  to  Leith,  where  it  has 
the  privilege  of  being  exported  free  of  duty.  The  Icanty 
paflure  afforded  by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome  fheep 
and  cattle  ;  but  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines 
fometimes  perifh  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the 
lead-ore  has  been  waflied  ;  for  the  lead-ore  communicates 
a  deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that  liquid  ac¬ 
quires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  leaden  pipes  or 
ciilerns.  Thefe  mines  have  been  wrought  for  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  village  is  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Lanerk. 

LEAD'-STEP  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Lat.  51.  37.  N.  Ion, 
4.  45.  W. 

LEAD'EN,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn  oppofite  Gloucelter. 

LEAD'EN,  adj.  Made  of  lead. — A  leaden  bullet  fhot 
from  one  of  thele  guns  againfl  a  Hone  wall,  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  paces  from  it,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  plate, 
Wilkins. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  fliall  find 
The  harm  of  unfkann’d  fwiftnefs,  will,  too  late, 

Tye  leaden  pounds  to ’s  heels.  Shakefpeare 

Heavy ; 
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Heavy;  unwilling;  motionlefs  : 

If  thou  do’ft  find  him  traftable  to  us, 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reafons : 

If  he  be  leaden ,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  fo  too.  Shakefpeare's  Richard  III, 

Heavy;  dull: 

I'll  drive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap  ; 

Left  leaden  {lumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 

When  I  fhould  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shakefpeare. 

LE AD'EN - STEP'PING,  adj.  Slowly  moving: 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-Jlepping  hours, 

Whofe  fpeed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet’s  pace.  Milton. 

LE'ADER,yi  One  that  leads,  or  conducts.  Captain; 
commander. — Thofe  efcaped  by  flight,  not  without  a 
{harp  jeft  againft  their  leaders ,  affirming  that,  as  they  had 
followed  them  into  the  field,  lb  it  was  good  reafon  they 
fhould  follow  them  out.  Hayward. 

When  our  Lycians  fee 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  fay, 

Behold  our  gallant  leaders.  Denham,. 

One  who  goes  firft. — Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ; 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Shakejpeare. — One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. — 
The  underftandings  of  a  fenate  are  enflaved  by  three  or 
four  leaders ,  fet  to  get  or  to  keep  employments.  Swift. 

LE'ADEK  WATER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
in  the  north-welt  part  of  Berwickfliire,  and  runs  into  the 
Tweed  three  miles  eaft  of  Melrofs. 

LE'ADING,  participal  adj.  Principal;  chief;  capital. 
—In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  feed,  the 
fhape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  molt  charadteriftical  part 
that  determines  the  fpecies.  Locke. —  Miltakes  arife  from 
the  influence  of  private  perfons  upon  great  numbers  ftyled 
leading  men  and  parties.  Swift. 

LE'ADING-STRINGS,  f.  Strings  by  which  children, 
when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held  from  falling. — Was  he 
ever  able  to  walk  wdthout  leading-Jlrings,  or  fwim  without 
bladders,  without  being  difcovered  by  his  hobbling  and 
his  finking  ?  Swift. 

Sound  may  ferve  fuch,  ere  they  to  fenfe  are  grown, 

Like  leading-Jlrings,  till  they  can  walk  alone.  Dryden. 

LE'ADLY  (Jane),  an  Englifli  fanatic,  who,  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  feventeenth  century,  feduced,  by 
her  vilions,  predictions,  and  dodhines,  a  confiderable 
number  of  difciples,  among  whom  there  were  fome  per- 
fons  of  learning;  and  thus  gave  rife  to  what  was  called 
the  Philadelphian  Society.  This  woman  was  of  opinion 
that  all  diflenlions  among  Chriltians  would  ceafe,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  become,  even  here  below-,  a 
glorious  ficene  of  charity,  concord,  and  felicity,  if  thofe 
who  bear  the  name  of  Jelus,  without  regarding  the  forms 
of  dodtrine  or  difcipline  that  diftinguilh  particular  com¬ 
munions,  would  all  join  in  committing  their  fouls  to  the 
care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  inftrudfed,  governed,  and 
formed,  by  his  divine  impulfe  and  fuggeftions.  Nay,  fhe 
went  ftill  further,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  this  defirable  event  would  happen ;  and  that  Ihe  had 
a  divine  commiffion  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  this  glo¬ 
rious  communion  of  faints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  vifible  univerfal  church,  or  kingdom,  before 
the  diflblution  of  this  earthly  globe.  This  prediction  {he 
delivered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence,  from  a  no¬ 
tion  that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  the  true  kingdom 
of  Chrift,  in  which  alone  the  divine  fpirit  refided  and 
reigned.  We  {hall  not  mention  the  other  dreams  of  this 
enthufiaft,  among  which  the  famous  dodtrine  of  the  final 
reftoration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  and  hap- 
pinels  held  an  eminent  place.  Leadley  was  lei's  fortunate 
than  Bourignon,  (fee  vol.  iii.  p.  317,  18.)  that  {he  had 
not  fuch  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  patron  as  Poiret  to 
plead  her  caufe,  and  to  give  an  air  of  philofophy  to  her 
wild  reveries.  For  Pordage  and  Bromley,  who  were  the 
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chief  of  her  aflociates,  had  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
but  their  myftic  piety  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 
Pordage,  more  efpecially,  was  fo  far  deftitute  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  elocution  and  reafoning,  that  he  even  furpafled  Ja¬ 
cob  Boehmen,  whom  he  admired,  in  obfeurity  and  non- 
fenfe;  and,  inftead  of  imparting  inftrudfion  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  did  no  more  than  excite  in  them  a  ftupid  kind  of  awe 
by  a  high-founding  jingle  of  pompous  words.  The  time 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  Mojheim's  Eccl.  Hijl.  vol.  v. 

LE'ADMAN,  f.  One  who  begins  or  leads  a  dance: 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never, 

And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce, 

That  turn  round  like  grindle-ftones.  Ren  Jonfon, 

LEAD'WORT, /.  in  botany.  See  Plumbago. 

LE'AF,  /  leaves,  plural;  [leap,  Sax.  leaf,  Dut.]  The 
green  deciduous  parts  of  plants  and  flowers. — For  the 
ufe  of  leaves  in  vegetable  phyfiology,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  them,  with  figures,  fee  the  article  Botany,  vol. 
iii.  p.  240-2+6.  and  Plate  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. — Thofe  things 
which  are  removed  to  a-diftant  view,  ought  to  make  but 
one  mafs ;  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  billows  in 
the  fea.  Dryden. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blofloms.  Shakefp, 

A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages  : 

Perufe  my  leaves  through  ev’ry  part, 

And  think  thou  feeft  my  owner’s  heart 

Scrawl’d  o’er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

One  fide  of  a  double  door. — The  two  leaves  of  the  one 
door  were  folding.  1  Kings.— Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly 
beaten.— In  horology,  an  appellation  given  to  the  teeth  of 
pinions. 

The  art  of  raifing  trees  from  leaves  has  been  long 
known;  the  firft  account  of  which  was  publiftied  by 
Agoftino  Mandirola,  an  Italian  of  the  Francifcan  order, 
who  allures  us  that  he  produced  trees  from  the  leaves  of 
the  cedar  and  lemon-tree.  In  the  garden  of  baron  Munch- 
haufen,  a  young  tree  was  obtained  from  a  leaf  of  the  li- 
mon  a  rivo,  which  yielded  fruit  the  fecond  year.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  multiplication  of  the  opuntia, 
or  Indian  fig,  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  fuch  experiments; 
for  every  joint  of  that  plant  u'hen  ftuck  into  the  earth, 
and  properly  nurtured,  throws  out  roots,  and  grows. 

One  help  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  is  the  art  of  reducing  leaves  to  fkeletons,  which 
may  be  done  by  expofing  the  leaves  to  decay  for  fome 
time  foaked  in  water,  by  which  means  the  fofter  will  be 
feparated  from  the  internal  harder  parts.  By  carefully 
wiping,  prefling,  and  rinfing,  them,  the  harder  parts  may 
be  obtained  from  the  reft  alone  and  entire.  Some  have 
.been  able  to  feparate  the  outer  covering  on  both  fides 
from  the  woody  net,  and  even  to  fplit  the  latter  into  two. 
A  naturalift  in  the  year  1645  firft  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  leaf-Jkcletons  by  employing  decompofition  for  that 
purpole,  aihiting  it  by  feveral  ingenious  operations  of  art. 
When  the  method  of  producing  thefe  Ikeletons  was  pub¬ 
licly  known,  numberlefs  preparations  of  them  w'ere  every 
where  attempted.  So  much  did  leaf-flceletons  afterwards 
engage  the  attention  of  philofophers,  that  one  Seligmann 
wrote  a  treatife  on  the  various  methods  of  which  may  be 
employed  in  their  preparation. 

To  LEAF,  v.  n.  To  bring  leaves;  to  bear  leaves. — Molt 
trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn  5  and,  if  not  kept  back 
by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  folltice.  Brown. 

LEAF- GOLD,  f.  Gold  beaten  into  exceedingly  thin 
plates. — Leaf-gold,  that  flies  in  the  air  as  light  as  down, 
is  as  truly  gold  as  that  in  an  ingot.  Dighy. 

LEAF-SILVER,/  Silver  beaten  into  leaves. — Eleven 
ounces  two-pence  fterling  ought  to  be  of  fo  pure  filver  as 
is  called  leaf -filver ;  and  then  the  melter  mult  add  of  other 
weight  feventeen-pence  halfpenny  farthing.  Camden. 

3  LEAF- 
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LEAF-INSECT.  See  Cimex  paradoxus,  vol.  iv.  p.  598. 

LE'AFED,  adj.  Furnilhed  with  one  leaf. 

LE'AFLESS,  adj.  Naked  of  leaves.— Bare  honefly, 
without  fome  other  adornment,  being  looked  on  as  a  leaf- 
le/s  tree,  nobody  will  take  himfelf  to  its  lhelter.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leajlefs  trees  o’erthade, 

And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat’ry  glade.  Pope. 

LE'AFY,  adj.  Full  of  leaves : 

Her  leafy  arms  with  fuch  extent  were  fpread. 

That  liofts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air. 

Perch’d  in  the  boughs.  Dryden's  Flower  and  Leaf. 

LEA'GA,  or  Binea'ga,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth- weft; 
coalt  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chief  mate  of  the  Orange- 
Tree  tloop,  captain  Duggin,  was  flabbed  by  an  Achee- 
neer.  Four  or  five  aflaflins  intended  to  have  murdered 
the  captain,  and  feize  the  veffel,  but  were  overpowered  ; 
two  were  killed;  the  reft  jumped  overboard  and  efcaped. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  eaft  from  the  mouth  of  Sinkel  River. 

LEAGUE,  f  [ licue ,  Fr.  leuca,  Lat.  from  lech,  Wellh, 
a  ftone  that  was  ufed  to  be  eretled  at  the  end  of  every 
league.  Camden.']  A  meafure  of  length,  containing  three 
miles : 

Ev’n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

In  diftant  echoes  anfwer’d.  Addifon . 

A  fea-league  is  ufually  reckoned  3000  geometrical 
paces,  or  three  Englifh  miles;  the  large  leagues  of  France 
are  ufually  3000,  and  in  fome  places  3300?  paces ;  the 
mean  or  common  league  is  1500  paces,  and  the  little 
league  2000.  Chorier  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Gaulilh 
leagues  were  but  1300  paces;  and  the  modern  French 
league  is  2500  toifes,  222  5328;$  Englifh  yards.  The  term 
licue,  or  league,  is  applied  in  different  parts  of  France  to 
very  different  diftances.  The  aftronomical  league  of  23 
to  a  deg  .  e  meafures  4865  Englifh  yards.  The  legal 
lieues,  of  two  French  miles,  by  which  the  highways  were 
meafured,  contain  each  4263  Englifh  yards.  The  marine 
league  of  20  to  a  degree  meafures  6081  Englifh  yards. 
The  Spanifh  leagues  are  larger  than  the  French,  17  Spa- 
nifh  leagues  making  a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or 
69I  Englifh  ftatute  miles.  The  league  of  Spain  is  four 
ancient  Roman  miles,  22:  6441792  yards.  The  large 
league  of  Spain  is  five  ancient  Roman  miles,  or  805174 
Englifh  yards.  On  roads  made  fince  1766,  the  diftances 
are  laid  down  at  the  rate  of  8000  varas  to  the  league; 
that  is,  7416  Englifh  yards;  fo  that  five  fuch  leagues  2= 
21  Englifh  miles  nearly.  But  the  juridical  league  is  5000 
varas,  or  4635  Englifh  yards;  fo  that  eight  of  thefe  are 
equal  to  21  Englifh  miles.  Marine  leagues  are  reckoned 
at  the  rate  of  20  to  a  degree;  but  in  different  parts  of 
Spain,  the  leagues  are  very  different.  The  leagues  of 
Germany  and  Holland  contain  four  geographical  miles 
each.  The  German  league,  or  that  of  Scandinavia,  is 
9662  Englifh  yards.  The  mile  or  league  of  Germany 
is  200  Rhenifh  yards,  or  8240  Englifh.  The  Perfian 
leagues  are  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Spanifh ;  that  is,  each 
is  equivalent  to  four  Italian  miles;  which  come  nearly  to 
what  Herodotus  mentions  of  the  parafanga,  an  ancient 
meafure  among  the  Perfians,  containing  thirty  ftadia  ; 
eight  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The 
Perfians  mark  their  leagues  by  trees,  as  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  did  by  Hones,  lapides ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
alfo  called  agag,  a  Turkifli  word  fignifying  a  tree.  In 
Japan,  the  league  confills  of  1800  fathoms.  Thefe  are  all 
diftinguifhed  by  little  hillocks,  raifed  on  purpofe  by  the 
road-fide. 

LEAGUE,/  [ligae,  Fr.  ligo,  Lat.]  A  confederacy;  a 
combination  either  of  intereft  or  friendfhip.—  It  is  a  great 
error,  and  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  to  think,  that  nations 
have  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be  ei¬ 
ther  an  union  in  fovereignty,  or  a  conjunftion  in  pacts  or 
hagues:  there  are  other  bands  of  fociety  and  implicit  con¬ 
federations.  Eaton's  Holy  War. 
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You  peers  continue  this  united  league: 

I  every  day  expeft  an  embafifage 

From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 

And  now  in  peace  my  foul  (hall  part  to  heav’n. 

Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth.  Shakejp. 

The  league ,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  famous 
one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to  1593.  Its 
intent  was  to  prevent  the  fucceflion  of  Henry  IV.  who 
was  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  the  crown  ;  and  it  ended 
with  his  abjuration  of  that  faith.  The  leaguers,. or  confe¬ 
derates,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  zealous  leaguers  aimed 
at  the  utter  deftruftion  not  only  of  the  Huguenots,  but 
alfo  of  the  miniftry.  The  Spanifi  leaguers  had  principally 
in  view  the  tranferring  the  crown  of  France  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  the  infanta  his  daughter.  The  moderate  lea¬ 
guers  aimed  only  at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinifm,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  government. 

To  LEAGUE,  v.n.  To  unite;  to  confederate — Where 
fraud  and  falfehood  invade  fociety,  the  band  prefently 
breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  lofs  where  to  league  and 
to  fallen  their  deoendances.  South. 

LE'AGUE  BREA'KER,  f.  One  that  breaks  a  league; 

They  took  thee 

As  a  league-breaker,  and  delivered  bound 

Into  our  hands.  Milton's  Samfon  Agoniflcs. 

LE'AGUED,  adj.  Confederated  : 

And  now,  thus  leagu'd  by  an  eternal  bond. 

What  (hall  retard  the  Britons’  bold  defigns  ?.  Philips. 

LE'AGUER,  f  [ beh’ggercn ,  Dut.]  One  who  enters 
into  a  league.  A  befieging  army. — We  will  bind  and 
hoodwink  him  fo,  that  he  Ihall  fuppofe  no  other  but  that 
he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adverfaries,  when  we 
bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Shakefpeare. 

And  hafting  forward  up  the  banks  they  pafs. 

Till  far  behind  the  Chriftian  leaguer  was.  Fairfax. 

LE'AGUING,/!  The  a<5t  of  joining  in  a  league. 

LE'AH,  [Heb.  weary.]  The  wife  of  Jacob,  and  La¬ 
ban’s  eldeft  daughter.  Her  father  introduced  her  into 
Jacob’s  chamber,  on  the  wedding-night,  inftead  of  Ra¬ 
chael,  for  whom  he  had  ferved  feven  years.  When  he 
complained  of  the  cheat,  Laban  anfwered  that  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  forbad  to  marry  the  younger  daughters 
before  the  elder.  Gen.  xxix.  23,  &c.  See  Laban,  p.  2,  3. 
Laban  afterwards  married  Rachel;  but  the  Lord,  obferv- 
ing  Jacob  to  have  more  inclination  for  Rachel  than  for 
Leah,  made  Leah  the  mother  of  fix  fons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  viz.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Iflachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  and  Dinah.  We  know  not  the  year  of  Leah’s 
death ;  but  (he  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  w'as 
buried  in  the  fame  cave  with  Sarah,  Abraham,  and  Ilaac. 
Gen.  xlix.  31. 

LEAK,  f.  [leek,  leke,  Dut.]  A  breach  or  hole  which 
lets  in  water. — There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art 
of  man  can  cure;  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man’s  wit 
hath  hands  to  Hop.  Hooker.- — The  water  rufhes  in,  as  it 
doth  ufually  in  the  leak  of  a  fhip.  Wilkins. 

Whether  (he  fprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find, 

Or  whether  lhe  was  overfet  with  wind. 

Or  that  fome  rock  below  her  bottom  rent ; 

But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  fhe  went.  Dryden. 

A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  fhip,  is  to  apply  the 
narrow  end  of  a  fpeaking-trumpet  to  the  ear,  and  the  other 
to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the  leak  is  fuppofed  to  be  ; 
then  the  noife  of  the  water  iffuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be 
heard  diftindtly,  whereby  it  may  be  difeovered.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  201. 

Tire  manner  of  flopping  a  leak  is,  to  put  into  it  a  plug 
wrapt  in  oakum,  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a  tarpauling  clout, 
which  keeps  the  water  out;  or  nailing  a  piece  of  flieet- 
lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  ftop  a  leak  by 
thru  fling  a  piece  of  fait  beef  into  it.  The  fea-water,  fays 
Mr.  Boyle,  being  frefher  than  the  brine  imbibed  by  the 
5  N  beef, 
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beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and  caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as 
to  bear  (trongly  agninlt  the  edges  of  the  broken  plank,  and 
thereby  hops  the  influx  of  the  water. 

To  LEAK,  v.  7i.  To  let  water  in  or  out. — His  feet 
Ihould  be  walked  every  day  in  cold  water;  and  have  his 
fhoes  fo  thin,  that  they  might  leak,  and  let  in  water. 
Locke. — To  drop  through  a  breach,  or  difeontinuity. — 
The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  into  feveral 
parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again.  Wilkins. 

Golden  (tars  hung  o’er  their  heads. 

And  feem’d  fo  crowded,  that  they  burft  upon  ’em, 

And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 

In  leaking  fire.  Dry  den  and  Lee. 

LEAKAGE,  f.  The  ftate  of  a  veflel  that  leaks ;  that 
is,  lets  water,  or  other  liquid,  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage  alfo  denotes  an  allowance  of  three  barrels  in 
thirty-fix,  of  (trong  beer,  table-beer,  and  ale,  and  after 
that  rate  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  out  of  the  ex- 
cife,  to  the  common  brewer,  in  full  compenfation  for  all 
wade  or  other  Ioffes  whatfoever.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 

LEAKE,  adj.  fhlece,  Sax.]  Leaky. — And  fifty  lifters 
water  in  leake  veflels  draw.  Spenfer. 

Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  fo  torn. 

That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon.  Spesfer. 

LEAKE  (Richard),  was  born  at  Harwich  in  the  year 
1629,  and  was  bred  to  the  fea-fervice.  At  the  reftoration 
he  was  made  mafter-gunner  of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of 
fifty  guns;  and  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by  his  fkill  and  bravery  in  two  very  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tions  ;  in  one  againft  fifteen  fail  of  Dutch  inen-of- war ;  and 
another,  in  1667,  againlt  two  Danifli  ftiips  in  the  Baltic,  in 
which,  the  principal  officers  being  killed,  the  command 
devolved  on  him,  though  only  mafter-gunner.  In  1669, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  firft- 
rate  man-of-war.  In  1673,  he  was  engaged,  with  his  two 
fons  Henry  and  John,  in  the  battle  againft  Van  Tromp, 
when  the  fliip  had  all  her  mails  (hot  away,  nearly  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  difabled,  and  moll  of  her  upper 
tier  of  guns  difmounted.  As  (lie  lay  like  a  wreck,  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  and  two  fire-fhips  came  down  upon 
her;  and  captain  Rooke,  afterwards  fir  George,  conceiving 
it  impolfible  to  defend  her,  defired  the  men  to  fave  their 
lives,  and  Itrike  the  colours.  Mr.  Leake,  hearing  this,  or¬ 
dered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quarter-deck,  and  took  the 
command,  faying,  “  The  Royal  Prince  lhall  never  be  given 
up  to  the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her.”  The 
undaunted  fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  re- 
fidue  of  the  fltip’s  company  with  refolution  ;  they  returned 
to  the  fight;  and,  under  the  direction  of  this  valiant  gun¬ 
ner  and  his  two  fons,  funk  both  the  fire-lhips,  and  obliged 
the  man-of-war  to  fheer  off ;  and,  having  thus  faved  the 
Royal  Prince,  he  brought  her  into  Chatham.  Mr.  Leake’s 
joy  in  obtaining  this  victory  was  miferably  damped  by  the 
lots  of  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  was  killed  by  his  fide. 
Mr.  Leake,  in  confequence  of  his  great  merit,  was  made, 
in  1677,  majler -gunner  of  England,  and  llore-keeper  of  the 
ordnance  at  Woolwich.  He  invented,  among  other  things, 
the  cufhee-piece ;  and  contrived  a  new  method  of  firing 
a  mortar.  He  died  in  1686.  He  had  a  furprifing  genius 
for  all  inventions  relating  to  gunnery,  and  alio  in  the 
compofition  of  fire-works.  He  left  a  fon, 

LEAKE  (John),  who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  juft  referred  to,  and  in  which 
he  took  a  confpicuous  part.  He  was  (hortly  after  made 
captain,  and  performed  many  prodigies  of  valour,  and, 
among  others,  he  executed  a  defperate  attempt  of  con¬ 
voying  fome  victuallers  into  Londonderry,  which  obliged 
the  enemy  to  raife  the  liege  ;  he  was  alfo  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  In  1702,  being  commodore  of  a  fquadron,  he 
deltroyed  the  French  trade  and  fettlements  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  reltored  the  Englifh  to  the  poflelfion  of  the 
whole  ifland.  On  his  return  he  was  made  rear-admiral  j 
and,  in  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  he  was  created  vice-admi- 
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ral  of  the  blue,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
I'1  i7°5>  he  faved  the  important  fortrefsof  Gibraltar  from 
the  combined  attacks  of  France  and  Spain,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  reduflion  of  Barcelona.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  following  year  he  relieved  that  fame  city,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  obliged  king  Philip  to 
raife  the  liege.  Soon  after  this  he  took  the  dries  of  Car- 
thagena,  Ahcant,  and  Joyce,  and  concluded  the  exploits 
of  the  year  with  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  ifland  of 
Majorca.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  prefented  by 
prince  George  of  Denmark  with  a  valuable  diamond  ring, 
worth  400I.  and  from  the  queen  he  received  1000I.  as  a 
reward  of  his  important  fervices.  On  the  death  of  ad¬ 
miral  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was  made  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  white,  and  commander-in-chief  of  her  majelly’s 
fleet.  _  In  the  following  year  he  furprifed  a  convoy  of  the 
enemies'  corn,  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved  the 
city  and  confederate  army  from  the  danger  of  famine.  He 
reduced  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  to  obedience  to  Charles 
king  of  Spain,  and  aflilted  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conqueft 
of  Minorca.  Returning  home,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  to  the  lord  high-admiral,  and  in  1709  he  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  feveral  times 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Rochefter;  and  in  1712 
conduCled  the  forces  to  take  poflelfion  of  Dunkirk.  On 
the  acceflion  of  George  I.  he  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed 
a  penfion  of  600I.  upon  which  he  lived  in  a  private  man¬ 
ner  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Green¬ 
wich  in  1720.  He  left  no  children,  but  was  fucceeded 
in  his  property  by 

LEAKE  (Stephen  Martin),  who  was  fon  of  captain 
Martin,  the  brother-in-law  of  admiral  Leake.  Inheriting 
the  property  of  the  admiral,  he  took  his  name  in  addition 
to  that  of  his  own.  He  went  through  the  different  ranks 
in  the  Herald’s  office,  till  he  came  to  be  Garter.  He  was 
the  firft  perfon  who  wrote  profefledly  on  Englilh  coins. 
He  publifhed  a  hiftory  of  Britilh  coins,  under  the  title  of 
Nummi  Britannici  Hilloria  :  he  wrote  alfo  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Leake,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were  printed ;  and 
in  1766  he  printed  fifty  copies  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter.  He  died  in  1773. 

LEAKE  (John,  M.  D.),  was  born  of  Scottilh  pa¬ 
rents  in  Cumberland,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  grammar-fehool  at  Bifhop-Auckland.  This  being 
finiftied,  he  fet  off  for  London,  intending  to  engage  in 
the  military  profeffion  ;  but,  finding  fome  promifes,  with 
which  he  had  been  flattered,  were  not  likely  foon  to 
be  realized,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After 
attending  the  hofpitals,  and  being  admitted  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  furgeons,  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
feif  of  improving  himfelf  in  foreign  fchools;  he  embarked 
for  Lifbon,  and  afterwards  vifited  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  ellablifhed  himfelf  as  a  furgeon  and  accoucheur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly  ;  and  about  that  time  pub- 
liflied  a  Differtation  on  the  Properties  and  Efficacy  of  the 
Lifbon  Diet-drink.  Where  he  obtained  his  doctor’s  di¬ 
ploma  is  not  known  ;  but  he  became  here  long  a  licenti¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  removed  to  Craven- 
flreet,  where  he  began  to  lefture,  as  well  as  continued  to 
praCtife,  in  the  oblletric  art.  In  1765,  he  purchafed  a  piece 
of  ground  on  a  building-leafe,  and  afterwards  publifhed 
the  plan  for  the  inllitution  of  the  Weftminfter  Lying-in- 
Hofpital ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  building  was  raifed,  he  vo¬ 
luntarily,  and  without  any  confideration,  afligned  over  to 
the  governors  all  his  rights  on  the  premifes,  in  favour  of 
the  hofpital.  He  enjoyed  a  confiderable  (hare  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  and  as  a  IeCiurer; 
and  was  efteenred  a  polite  and  accomplilhed  man.  He 
added  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  to 
his  profeffion  ;  and  his  writings  are  not  charaCterifed  by 
any  extraordinary  acutenefs,  or  depth  of  refearch;  but  are 
plain,  corredt,  and  practical.  He  was  attacked,  in  the 
fummer  of  1792,  with  a  diforder  of  the  cheft,  with  which 
he  had  been  previoufly  affeCled,  and  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  on  the  eighth  of  Augult  of  that  year.  He  pub- 
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lifted,  in  1773,  a  volume  of  Praftical  Obfervalions  on 
Child-bed  Fever;  and,  in  1774,  A  Lefture  introductory 
to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  including  the 
Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Tendency,  of  that  Science,  &c.  This 
was  afterwards  conliderably  altered  and  enlarged,  and 
publifted  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Medical  In- 
ftrurtions  towards  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  various 
Difeafes  incident  to  Women,  &c.  The  work  patted 
through  feven  or  eight  editions,  and  was  Jranflated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages.  In  the  beginning  of 
1792,  a  ftort  time  before  his  death,  he  publifted  A  prac¬ 
tical  Ell  ay  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Hutchinfon's  Biog.  Med. 

LE'AKING,  f.  The  ad  of  letting  out  contained  wa¬ 
ter;  the  art  of  letting  in  water. 

LE'AKY,  adj.  Battered  or  pierced,  fo  as  to  let  water 
in  or  out : 

Thou  art  fo  leaky, 

That  we  mutt  leave  thee  to  thy  finking;  for 

Thy  deareft  quit  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

If  you  have  not  enjoy’d  what  youth  could  give. 

But  life  funk  through  you  like  a  leaky  fieve, 

Accufe  yourfelf  you  liv’d  not  while  you  might.  Dtyden. 
Loquacious;  not  clofe. — Women  are  fo  leaky,  that  I  have 
hardly'met  with  one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer 
than  file  could  keep  a  fecret.  L’EJlrange. 

LEAM,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Gal¬ 
way,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lough  Corib :  fixteen 
miles  well-north- weft  of  Galway. 

LEAM,  a  river  in  Northamptonlhire,  riling  from  a 
fpringat  Helliden,  called  the  Little-Down  ;  haftens  by  Ca- 
telby  and  Staverton  into  Wanvicklhire,  where  it  gives 
name  to  the  two  Lemingtons,  and  then  lofes  both  its  wa¬ 
ter  and  name  in  the  Oule. 

LEAM  (New),  a  river  in  Cambridgelhire,  runs  north- 
eaft  from  Peterborough,  to  Waterfey,  between  Whittle- 
Fey-Dike  and  Wilbeach. 

LEAM,  f.  with  hunters,  a  lealh.  Urry. 
LE'AM-CHOU'I-HO',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  : 

thirty-feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ning-yuen-tcheou. 

LE'AM-KIAN-SAM',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary : 
forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Poro. 

LE'AM-LE'AM,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Pe-tche-li :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pekin. 

LE'AM-YOM'-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Corea:  fix  hun¬ 
dred  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.42.20.  N.  Ion. 
128.  46.  E. 

LE'AM-YU'EN,  a  towm  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Pe-tche-li :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chunte. 

LE'AMER,_/i  [from  leami]  A  kind  of  hound.  Urry. 

LEAN,  adj.  [hlasne,  Sax.]  Not  fat;  meagre;  wanting 
flelli ;  bareboned. — Lean  people  often  fuffer  for  want  of 
fat,  as  fat  people  may  by  obllruttion  of  the  veffels.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 

Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel,  and  climbing  fire.  Shakefp. 
Not  unctuous  ;  thin  ;  hungry. — There  are  two  chief  kinds 
of  terreftrial  liquors,  thole  that  are  fat  and  light,  and 
thofe  that  are  lean  and  more  earthy,  like  common  w'ater. 
Burnet. — Low  ;  poor  ;  in  oppofition  to  great  or  rick  : 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  molt  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  artion  rend  us.  Shakefpeare. 

Jejune;  not  comprehenfive  ;  not  embellilhed  ;  as,  a  lean 
diflertation. 

LEAN,  f.  That  part  of  fielh  which  confiftsof  the  muf- 
cle  without  the  fat  : 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  paflage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.  Farquhar. 

To  LEAN,  v.  n.  prefer,  leaned  or  leant:  [hhnan,  Sax. 
lenen,  Dut.]  To  incline  againft  ;  to  reft  againft. — Secu¬ 
rity  is  exprefied  upon  the  medals  of  Gordianus,  by  a 
lady  leaning  againft  a  pillar,  a  feeptre  in  her  hand,  before 


an  altar.  Peackam  on  Drawing. — If  God  be  angry,  all  our 
other  dependencies  will  profit  us  nothing ;  every  other 
fupport  will  fail  under  us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it, 
and  deceive  us  in  the  day  when  we  want  it  molt.  Rogers, 
Mid  the  central  depth  of  black’ning  words, 

Nigh  rais’d  in  folemn  theatre  around 

Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomfon. 

To  propend  ;  to  tend  towards. — They  delight  rather  to 
lean  to  their  old  cuftoms,  though  they  be  more  unjuft, 
and  more  inconvenient.  Spenfer. — A  defire  leaning  to  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  biafles  the  judgment  ftrangely.  Watts. — To  be 
in  a  bending  pofture. — She  leans  me  out  at  her  miftrefs’s 
chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thoufand  times  good  night. 
Shakefpeare. 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil. 

She  laid  her  down  ;  and,  leaning  on  her  knees. 

Invok’d  the  caufe  of  all  her  miferies.  Dryden. 

LEAN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ta. 

LE'AN- FACED,  adj.  Having  a  meagre  face. 

LE'AN-FLESHED,  adj.  Meagre  in  fleft. 

LE'AN- LOOKED,  adj.  Looking  lean,  having  little  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flefli.  Dryden. 

LEAN-TO',  f.  in  architecture ;  a  low  fhallow  build¬ 
ing  joining  to  a  higher. 

LE'AN-WIT'TED,  adj.  Of  (hallow  underftanding. — 
And  thou  a  lunatic  lean-witled  fool.  Shakefp.  Rich.  II. 

LEAN'DER,  a  French  capuchin-friar,  was  a  native  of 
Dijon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1667.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  various  works,  by  which  he  acquired  a  high  re¬ 
putation  in  his  day  ;  and  he  is  frequently  quoted  by  Du- 
pin.  The  principal  of  his  productions  (till  held  in  efteem 
are,  x.  The  Truths  of  the  Gofpel,  & c.  2  vols.  folio,  1661 
and  1692.  2.  Commentaria  in  Epiftolas  Divi  Pauli,  2  vols. 
folio,  1663.  3.  Difcurfus  prsedicabiles,  2  vols.  folio, 

1665.  Moreri. 

LEAN'DER,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for  his 
amours  with  Hero,  which  fee,  vol.  ix.  p.  817. 

LE'ANG-TANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,, 
in  Chen-fi  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Oei. 

LEANING,  The  aCt  of  reclining. 

LE'ANLY,  adv.  Meagrely  ;  without  plumpnefs. 

LEANNESS,  f.  Extenuation  of  body  ;  want  of  flefii  ; 
meagrenefs. — The  fymptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  ex¬ 
cels  of  univerfal  lecretions,  as  of  perfpiration,  fweat, 
urine,  liquid  dejertures,  leannefs,  and  weaknefs.  Arbuthnot. 

If  thy  leannefs  loves  fuch  food. 

There  are  thofe,  that,  for  thy  fake. 

Do  enough.  Ben  Jonfon. 

Want  of  matter  ;  thinnefs  ;  poverty  : 

The  poor  king  Reignier,  whofe  large  ftyle 

Agrees  not  with  the  leannefs  of  his  purfe.  Shakefpeare . 

LEA'O, /.  A  mineral  fubftance,  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  porceiain-manufarture,  being 
the  fined  blue  they  are  poflefled  of.  This  (tone  is  found 
in  the  ftrata  of  pit-coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowifh  or  red- 
difli  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins  of  coal. 
When  pieces  of  it  are  found  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
it  is  afure  indication  that  more  will  be  found  on  digging. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  oblong  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a 
finger,  not  round,  but  flat.  Some  of  this  is  very  fine,  and 
forne  coarfe,  and  of  a  bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  but  the  fine  fort  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifii  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found 
by  experiment,  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuf- 
ficient  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine  ;  for  all  that  is 
found  in  the  lame  place  is  ufually  of  the  lame  fort.  Their 
manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this ;  They  firft  wa(h 
it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  any  other 
foulnefs  it  may  have ;  they  then  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of 
their  baking-furnaces  ;  and,  when  it  has  been  thus  cal- 
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ed  very  fine  in  large  mortars  of  porcelain,  with  peStles  of 
Hone  faced  with  iron.  When  the  powder  is  perfectly 
fine,  they  pour  in  fome  boiling  water,  and  grind  that 
with  the  reft;  and,  when  thoroughly  incorporated,  they 
add  more,  and  finally  pour  it  off,  after  fome  time  fettling. 
The  remainder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the 
coarfer  part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water,  and  foon, 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  little  dirt 
or  grit.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  well  ftirred.  They  are  fuffered  to  ftand  two 
or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then  poured  off,  with  the 
powder  remaining  in  them.  This  is  fuffered  to  fubfide 
gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue  they  ufein  their  beft  works, 
our  common  fmalt  ferving  for  the  blue  of  all  the  common 
low-priced  China-ware. 

It  is  plain  that  this  ftone  is  a  fort  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and 
the  ultramarine  blue,  ufed  by  our  painters,  is  made  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  unlike  this.  It  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  England  were  well  fearched  for  fuch  a  Stone  as  this 
leao,  fince  our  mines  in  Derbyshire  afford  many  blue  fub- 
ftan'ces  which  have  not  been  fufficiently  confidered  ;  and, 
if  it  fliouid  be  found  that  either  this  or  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  produces  it,  it  will  be  a  fine  discovery,  as  we 
fnould  not  only  have  the  means  of  giving  a  fine  colour  to 
our  own  manufactures  of  this  kind,  but  we  might  trade 
with  it  in  China  to  a  vaft  advantage.  If  England  does 
not  poflefs  it,  it  is  very  probable  that  Germany  does, 
the  mines  there  affording  an  almoft  inexhauftible  ffore  of 
coloured  ftones ;  and  this  being  certainly  no  other  than 
the  ftony  matter  of  fome  crystalline  nodule,  accidentally 
tinged  with  fome  particles  of  copper.  See'LAZULUS. 

LEA'O,  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
twelve  miles  vveft  of  Lai-tcheou. 

LEA'O,  or  Le'hg,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Several  rivers,  none  of  which  bear  this 
name  till  after  it  has  paffed  the  barrier  between  Leao-tong 
and  Tartary.  It  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong,  about 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Yao-tcheou. 

LEA'O-COU'-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Corea,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Ya-lou  river:  370  miles  eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat. 
40.  9.  N.  Ion.  125.  4.  E. 

LEA/O-TONG,  a  province  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  now 
more  ufually  called  Chen- yang,  which  fee,  vol.  iv.  p.  403. 

LEA'O-TONG'  (Gulf  of),  or  Yellow  Sea,  a  large 
bay  or  gulf  of  the  Chinefe  Sea,  between  the  pcninfula  of 
Corea  and  China  ;  about  400  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  100  to  230  from  eaff  to  weft.  Lat.  34.  45.  to  41 .  E. 

To  LEAP,  v.  n.  [hleapan,  Sax.  Icup,  Scot.)  To  jump  ; 
to  move  upward  or  progreffively  without  change  of  the 
feet. — If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  faddle  with  my  armour  on,  I  Should  quickly  leap 
into  a  wife.  ShakeJ'pcare's  Henry  V. 

Thrice  from  the  ground  file  leap'd,  was  feen  to  wield 
Her  brandifii’d  lance.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

To  rufii  with  vehemence — God  changed  the  fpirit  of  the 
king  into  mildnefs,  who  in  a  fear  leaped  from  his  throne, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms,  till  (he  came  to  herfelf  again. 
EJther  xv.  8. 

He  ruin  upon  ruin'  heaps, 

And  on  me,  like,  a  furious  giant,  leaps.  Sandys. 

To  bound  ;  to  fpring — Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap 
fpr  joy.  Luke  vi.  23. 

I  am  warm’d,  my  heart 

Leaps  at  the  trumpet’s  voice,  and  burns  for  glory.  Addifon. 
To  fly  ;  to  fiart. — Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps, 
and  Sparks  of  fire  leap  out.  Job.  xli.  19. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes;  fo  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntfman  that  has  gall’d  him; 

Then  makes  him  nothing.  Shakcjpeare  Henry  VIII. 

To  LEAP,  v.  a.  To  pafs  over,  or  into,  by  leaping.—- 
"Every  man  is  not  of  a  conftitution  to  leap  a  gulf  for  the 
Saving  of  his  country.  L'EJlrange . 
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As  one  condemn’d  to  leap  a  precipice, 

Who  lees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 

Stops  Short.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar, 

To  comprefs,  as  hearts : 

Too  loon  they  muff  not  feel  the  Sting  of  love : 

Let  him  not  leap  the  cow.  Dryden's  Georgies. 

LEAP,  f.  Bound  ;  jump;  aft  of  leaping. — Space  paffed 
by  leaping. — After  they  have  carried  their  riders  fafe  over 
all  leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  comes  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken- winded  ?  L'EJlrange. — Sudden 
transition. — Wickednefs  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as 
virtue  ;  and  fudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another  are 
unnatural.  L'  Ef  range.-— An  affault  of  an  animal  of  prey. 
The  cat  made  a  leap  at  the  moufe.  L'EJlrange. — Embrace 
of  animals  : 

How  She  cheats  her  bellowing  lover’s  eye  ;  ' 

The  milling  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny.  Dryden. 

Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping  : 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfal  of  a  rock, 

Where  yon  old  SiSher  views. the  waves  from  high  ! 

’Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try.  Dryden. 

A  net,  engine,  or  wheel,  made  of  twigs,  to  catch  fifli  in. 
4  &  s  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  23.  In  mufic,  when  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  between  two  notes. 
The  leaps  of  a  third  major  or  minor,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth 
minor,  and  oftave,  either  afeending  or  descending,  are 
performed  by  the  voice  without  any  great  difficulty  or  ef¬ 
fort  ;  other  leaps  require  more  attention  and  pains  to  ex¬ 
ecute. 

LE'AP-FROG,  f.  A  play  of  children,  in  which  they 
imitate  the  jump  of  f rogs. — If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap¬ 
frog,  I  Should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Shakefpeare's 
Henry  V. 

LE'AP-YEAR,/.  See  Bissextile,  vol.  iii. — The  rea- 
fon  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a  day  of  the  week  is 
miffed  ;  as,  if  011  one  year  the  firSt  of  March  be  on  Mon¬ 
day,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on  Tuefday,  but  on  leap- 
year  it  will  leap  to  Wednesday.  The  Sun  confiftethof  365 
days  and  almoft  fix  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes;  which 
fix  hours  omitted  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  largely  deprave 
the  compute  ;  and  this  is  the  occafion  of  the  biffextile  or 
leap-year.  Brown. 

LE'APER,yi  One  who  leaps  or  jumps.  In  the  French 
army  there  is  at  this  time  a  Singular  kind  of  troops  called 
leapers,  who  are  trained  to  the  greatest  agility  and  Skill  in 
corporeal  movements.  They  accompany  a  corresponding 
number  of  cavalry  into  the  field,  whole  horfes  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  double,  and  not  to  Start  when  a  man  leaps 
up  behind  them.  Their  evolutions  are  made  with  won¬ 
derful  rapidity  ;  they  gallop  to  the  place  at  which  they 
are  required  to  aft,  and  immediately  the  leapers  jump 
down,  form  themfelves  into  a  line  behind  the  horles,  and 
become  a  Separate  army.  If  this  tn-croupe  infantry  Should 
meet  with  a  repnlfe,  they  are  taken  off’  the  field  in  the 
fame  way.  Worjley's  Account  of  France. 

LE'APING,/.  The  aft  of  jumping;  the  embrace  of 
beafts. 

LE'AR,  the  name  of  a  British  king,  Said  in  old  chro¬ 
nicles  to  have  Succeeded  his  father  Bladud  about  A.  M. 
3160.  The  Story  of  this  king  and  his  three  daughters  is 
well  known,  from  SbakeSpeare’s  excellent  tragedy  founded 
on  it. 

LEAR'CHUS,  a  fon  of  Athamas  and  Ino,  crushed  to 
death  againft  a  wall  by  his  father,  in  a  fit  of  madnefs. 
See  Athamas,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

LEARE,,/.  [lxjie,  Sax.  learning.]  Skill: 

From  his  mother’s  womb,  which  him  did  bear. 

He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magicke  leare.  Sperfr. 

To  LEARE,  v.  a.  To  learn. — On  that  fame  book  liis 
Shame  and  lofs  he  lear'd.  Fairfax, 
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I  will  fing  what  I  did  Icare 

Long  ago  in  Janiveere.  W.  Brown. 

To  teach  : 

Becaufe  I  did  thee  leare 

A  lore  repugnant  to  thy  parents’  faith.  Fairfax. 

LE'ARMOUTH,  Northumberland,  328  miles  from 
London,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  barony  of 
Wark.  It  was  a  handfome  town,  and  once  had  a  market ; 
but  is  now  reduced  to  a  tingle  farm-houfe. 

To  LEARN,  v.a.  [leopnian.  Sax.]  To  gain  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  (kill  of.— He,  in  a  (horter  time  than  was  thought 
pollible,  learntd  both  to  fpeak  and  write  the  Arabian 
tongue.  Knolles. 

Learn,  wretches ;  learn,  the  motions  of  the  mind, 

And  the  great  moral  end  of  human-kind.  Dryden. 

To  teach.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  the  fame  word  dignifies  to  learn  and  to 
teach  ;  to  gain  or  impart  knowledge  :  but  this  fenfe  is  now 
obfolete  in  Englith,  and  reckoned  a  vulgarifm. 

A  thoufand  more  mifchances  than  this  one, 

Have  learn 'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently.  Shakefpeare. 
Haft  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 

To  make  perfumes  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  LEARN,  v.  n.  To  take  pattern  ;  with  of. — Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly.  Matth.  xi.  29. 

LEAR'NED,  adj.  Verfed  in  fcience  and  literature. — 
The  heft  account  is  given  of  them  by  their  own  authors: 
but  I  truft  more  to  the  table  of  the  learned  bifliop  of  Bath. 
Arbuthnot  on  Coins. — Skilled;  tkilful ;  knowing:  with  in: 
Though  train’d  in  arms,  and  learn'd  in  martial  arts. 

Thou  chufeft,  not  to  conquer  men,  but  hearts.  Glanville. 
Skilled  in  lcholaftic,  as  diftind  from  other,  knowledge. — 
Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or  no,  his 
underftanding  is  but  little  improved  ;  and  thus  men  of 
much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little  know¬ 
ing.  Locke. 

LEAR'NEDISH,  adj.  As  if  learned  : 

And  feern  more  learnedifh  than  thofe. 

That  at  a  greater  charge  compote.  Butler's  Remains. 

LEAR'NEDLY,  adv.  With  knowledge  ;  with  (kill. — 
The  apoftle  feemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad.  Hooker. 

He  fpoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 

Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.  Shakefpeare. 

LEAR'NER,y.  One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments  ;  one 
who  is  acquiring  fome  new  art  or  knowledge. — The  late 
learners  cannot  to  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  fome 
minds  that  have  not  fuffered  themfelves  to  fix.  Bacon. 

LEAR'NING, /.  Literature;  (kill  in  languages  or  fei- 
ences  ;  generally  fcholaftic  knowledge. — Learning  hath  its 
infancy,  when  it  is  almoft  childifh  ;  then  its  youth,  when 
luxuriant  and  juvenile;  then  its  ftrength  of  years,  when 
folid  5  and,  laftly,  its  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhauft.  Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  haft  no  pretence: 

Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  fenfe.  Prior. 

Skill  in  any  thing,  good  or  bad. — An  art  of  contradiction 
by  way  of  (corn,  a  learning  wherewith  we  were  long 
fithence  forwarned,  that  the  miferable  times  whereunto 
we  are  fallen  lliould  abound.  Hooker. 

LE'ASBURG,  a  town  of  America,  being  the  capital 
of  Cafwell  county,  in  North  Carolina;  containing  acourt- 
houfe,  gaol,  and  a  few  houfes. 

LEASE,  f.  [laiffer,  Fr.  Spelmanf  A  contract  by  which, 
in  confideration  of  fome  payment,  a  temporary  potreftion 
is  granted  of  houfes  or  lands. — I  have  heard  a  man  talk 
with  contempt  of  biftiops’  hafts ,  as  on  a  worfe  foot  than 
the  reft  of  his  eftate.  Swift. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  leafe-. 

And  that  too,  if  the  lelTor  pleafe,  mult  cesfe.  Denham. 

vat.  xil  No.  *40. 


Any  tenure  : 

Thou,  to  give  the  world  increafe, 

Short’ned  haft  thy  own  life’s  leafe.  Milton. 

A  leafe  is  properly  a  conveyance  of  any  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  ufually  in  confideration  of  rent,  or  other  annual 
recompence,  made  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will ;  but  al¬ 
ways  for  a  lefs  time  than  the  leftor  hath  in  the  premifes  ; 
for,  if  it  be  for  the  whole  intereft,  it  is  more  properly  an 
affignment  than  a  leafe.  He  that  letteth  is  called  the  leffor, 
and  he  to  whom  the  lands,  &c.  are  let,  is  called  the  lejfee . 

A  leafe  for  years  is  thus  defined  :  A  contract  between 
leffor  and  leflee  for  the  poffeffion  and  profit  of  lands,  & c. 
on  the  one  fide,  and  a  recompence  for  rent  or  other  in¬ 
come  on  the  other.  Bac.  Abr.  title  Leafes.  This  word  is 
alfo  fometimes,  though  improperly,  applied  to  the  eftate, 
i.  e.  the  title,  time,  or  intereft,  the  leffee  hath  in  the  thing 
demifed  ;  and  then  it  is  rather  referred  to  the  thing  taken 
or  had,  and  the  intereft  of  the  taker  therein  ;  but  it  is 
more  accurately  applied  rather  to  the  manner  or  means  of 
attaining  or  coming  to  the  thing  letten. 

The  ufual  words  of  operation  in  a  leafe  are,.  “  Demife, 
grant,  and  to  farm  let.”  Farm,  or  fcorme,  is  an  old  Saxon 
word  lignifying  provifions.  And  it  came  to  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  rent,  or  render,  becaufe  anciently  the  greater  part 
of  rents  were  referved  in  provifions ;  in  corn,  in  poultry, 
and  the  like  ;  till  the  ufeof  money  became  more  frequent; 
to  that  a  farmer ,  firmarius,  was  one  who  held  his  lands 
upon  payment  of  a  rent,  o rfeorme  ;  though  at  prelent,  by' 
a  gradual  departure  from  the  original  fenfe,  the  word  farm. 
is  brought  to  fignify  the  very  eftate  or  lands  fo  held  upon 
farm  or  rent.  By  this  conveyance,  an  eftate  for  life,  for 
years,  or  at  will,  may  be  created  either  in  corporeal  or  in¬ 
corporeal  hereditaments  ;  though  livery  of  feifin  is  indeed 
incident  and  neceffary  to  one  fpecies  of  leafes,  viz.  leafes 
for  life  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  but  to  no  other. 

A  leafe  may  be  made  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  but  moll  frequently  by  writing,  called  a  leafe  by 
indenture  ;  when  by  word  of  mouth,  without  any  writing, 
it  is  called  a  leafc-parol.  Sheph.  Touchjl.  c.  14.  But,  by  the 
ftatute  of  frauds,  leafes  of  lands  mult  be  in  writing,  and 
figned  by  the  parties  themfelves,  or  their  agents  duly  au¬ 
thorized,  otherwife  they  w  ill  operate  only  as  leafes  at  will ; 
except  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years.  29  Car.  II.  c.  14. 

A  parol  agreement  to  leafe  lands  for  four  years  creates 
only  a  tenancy  at  will.  4  Term  Rep.  680.  But  fee  8  Term- 
Rep.  3,  that  a  leafe  by  parol  enures  as  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year;  the  meaning  of  the  ftatute  of  frauds  being 
that  fuch  an  agreement  fliould  not  operate  as  a  term. 

A  leafe  may  be  made  by  all  the  ways  above  mentioned, 
either  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  For  life  ;  as  for  life 
of  the  leflee,  or  another,  or  both.  For  years,  i.  e.  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  as  10,  100,  1000,  or  10,000  years, 
months,  weeks,  or  days,  as  the  ieft’or  and  leflee  do  agree. 
And  then  the  eftate  is  properly  called  a  term  for  years  ; 
for  the  word  term  doth  not  only  fignify  the  limits  and  li¬ 
mitation  of  time,  but  alfo  the  eftate  and  intereft  that  doth 
pals  for  that  time.  Leafes  for  years  do  fome  of  them 
commence  in  prafenti,  and  fome  in  futuro  at  a  day  to  come  ; 
and  the  leafe  that  is  to  begin  in  futuro  is  called  an  intereffe 
termini,  or  future  intereft.  At  will-,  i.  e.  when  a.  leafe  is 
made  of  land  to  be  held  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
leffor  and  leflee  together ;  and  fuch  a  leafe  may  be  made 
by  word  of  moutb,  as  well  as  the  former.  Sheph.  Touchjl, 
c.  14. 

It  the  leafe  be  but  for  half  a  year,  or  a  quarter,  or  sny 
lefs  time,  this  leflee  is  refpeCted  as  a  tenant  for  years,  and 
is  llylsd  lo  in  fome  legal  proceedings;  a  year  being  the 
fliorteft  term  which  the  law  in  this  cafe  takes  notice  of. 
Lit.  §  58. 

Tliefe  eftates  for  years  were  originally  granted  to  mere 
farmers  or  huibandmen,  who  every  year  rendered  fome 
equivalent  in  money,  provifions,  or  other  rent,  to  the  left- 
fors  or  landlords  ;  but,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  ma¬ 
nure  and  cultivate  the  ground,  they  had  a  permanent  in.- 
5  O  *  tereft 
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tereft  granted  them,  not  determinable  at  the  will  of  the 
lord  ;'  and  yet  they  were  rather  confidered  as  the  bailiffs 
or  fervants  of  the  lord,  who  were  to  receive  and  account 
for  the  profits  at  a  fettled  price,  than  as  having  any  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  own  ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  have  a  freehold  eftate ;  but  their  intereft  (fuch  as  i* 
was)  veiled  after  their  deaths  in  their  executors.  The 
leflee’s  ellate  might  alfo,  by  the  ancient  law,  be  at  any 
time  defeated'  by  a  common  recovery  fuffered  by  the  te¬ 
nant  of  the  freehold,  which  annihilated  all  leafes  for  years 
then  fublifting  :  unlefs  afterwards  renewed  by  the  reco- 
verer,  whofe  title  was  fuppofed  fuperior  to  his  by  whom 
thofe  leafes  were  granted.  Co.  Lit.  46. 

While  eftates  for  years  were  thus  precarious,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  ufually  very  fhort,  like  the  modern 
leafes  upon  rack-rent ;  and  indeed,  we  are  told,  that  by 
the  ancient  law  no  leafes  for  more  than  forty  years  were 
allowable  ;  but  leafes  for  long  terms,  for  three  hundred  or 
one  thoufand  years,  were  certainly  in  ufe  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  and  probably  of  Edward  L  But  when,  by 
the  flat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5,  the  termor  (that  is,  he  who 
is  entitled  to  the  term  of  years)  was  protected  againft:  fic¬ 
titious  recoveries,  and  his  intereft  rendered  fecureand  per¬ 
manent,  long  terms  began  to  be  more  frequent  than  be¬ 
fore ;  and  were  afterwards  extenfively  introduced;  conti¬ 
nuing  fubjeft  however  to  the  fame  rules  of  fucceflion,  and 
with  the  fame  inferiority  to  freeholds,  as  when  they  were 
little  better  than  tenancies  at  the  will  of  the  landlord. 
2  Comm.  c.  9. 

The  law  reckons  an  eftate  for  years  inferior  in  intereft, 
as  compared  to  an  ellate  for  life,  or  an  inheritance  ;  an 
eftate  for  life,  even  if  it  be  pur  auter  vie,  is  a  freehold  ;  but 
an  ellate  for  a  thoufand  years  is  only  a  chattel,  and  rec¬ 
koned  part  of  the  perfonal  ellate.  Co.  Lit.  45.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  a  leafe  for  years  may  be  made  to  commence 
infuturo,  though  a  leafe  for  life  cannot.  For  no  eftate  of 
freehold  can  commence  in  futuro,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
created  at  common-law  without  livery  of  feifin,  or  cor¬ 
poral  pofteftion  of  the  land  ;  and  corporal  pofteftion  can¬ 
not  be  given  of  an  ellate  now,  which  is  not  to  commence 
now,  but  hereafter.  5  Rep.  94.  And,  becaufe  no  livery 
of  feiftn  is  neceflary  to  a  leafe  for  years,  fuch  leffee  is  not 
faid  to  be  feifed,  or  to  have  true  legal  feifin  of  the  lands. 
Nor  indeed  does  the  bare  leafe  veil  any  efb.te  in  the  leftee; 
but  only  gives  him  a  right  of  entry  on  the  tenement, 
which  right  is  called,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  his 
interefl  in  the  term  ;  but,  when  he  has  actually  lo  entered, 
and  thereby  accepted  the  grant,  the  ellate  is  then  and  not 
before  veiled  in  him,  and  he  is  pojfcjfed,  not  properly  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  term  of  years  ;  the  pofteftion  or  feifin  of 
the  land  remaining  Hill  in  him  who  hath  the  freehold. 
Co.  Lit.  46.  Thus  the  word  term  does  not  merely  fignify 
the  time  fpecified  in  the  leafe,  but  the  eftate  alfo  and  in¬ 
tereft:  that  pafles  by  that  leafe  ;  and  therefore  the  term  may 
expire  during  the  continuance  of  the  time ,  as  by  furren¬ 
der,  forfeiture,  and  the  like.  Co.  Lit.  45. 

To  the  making  of  a  good  leafe  feveral  things  neceffarily 
concur.  There  mult  be  a  leffor  not  reftrained  from  making 
a  leafe;  a  leftee  not  difabled  to  receive;  a  thing  demifed 
which  is  demifable,  and  a  fufficient  defcription  of  the  thing 
demifed,  See.  If  it  be  for  years,  it  mult  have  a  certain 
commencement  and  determination;  it  is  to  have  ail  the 
ufual  ceremonies,  as  fealing,  delivery,  &c.  and  there  mull 
be  an  acceptance  of  the  thing  demifed.  Lit.  §  56.  1  Inf. 46. 
P/owd.  273,  523.  Whether  any  rent  be  referred  upon  a 
leafe  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  or  not,  is  not  material,  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  the  cafes  of  leafes  made  by  tenant  in  tail, 
hulband  and  wife,  and  ecclelialtical  perfons  under  flat.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  28. 

A  paper  containing  words  of  prefent  contrafl,  with  an 
agreement  that  the  leftee  ftiould  take  pofteftion  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  that  a  leafe  ftiould  be  executed  in  future,  ope¬ 
rates  only  as  an  agreement  for  a  leafe,  and  not  as  a  leafe  it- 
felf.  1  Term.  Rep.  735.  An  inftrument  on  an  agreement- 
itamp,  reciting  that  A,  in  cafe  lie  Ihould  be  entitled  to  cer¬ 


tain  copyhold  premifes  on  the  death  of  B.  would  imme¬ 
diately  demife  the  fame  to  C.  declaring  that  he  did  there¬ 
by  agree  to  demife  and  let  the  fame,  with  a  fubfequent 
covenant  to  procure  a  licence  to  let,  from  the  lord,  ope¬ 
rates  as  an  agreement  for  a  leafe,  and  not  as  an  abfolute 
demife.  2  Term.  Rep.  739.  Words  in  an  agreement  that 
A  (hall  hold  and  enjoy,  &c.  if  notaccompanied  with  redlin¬ 
ing  words,  operate  as  words  of  prefent  demife;  otherwife, 
if  they  be  followed  by  others,  which  iliow  that  the  parties 
intended  that  there  ftiould  be  a  leafe  in  future.  The 
whole  mull  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  parties.  5  Term 
Rep.  163.  Tliefe  words  in  an  inftrument,  “  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  that  I.  B.  hath  let,  and  by  thefe  prefents  doth  de¬ 
mife,  See."  are  held  to  operate  as  a  prefent  demife,  although 
the  inllrument  contained  a  further  covenant  for  a  future 
leafe. 

By  various  acts  of  parliament,  and  alfo  by  private  fet- 
tlements,  a  power  is  granted  of  making  leafes  in  poffeffon, 
but  not  in  reverfion,  for  a  certain  time ;  the  object  being 
that  the  ellate  may  not  be  incumbered,  by  the  aft  of  the 
party,  beyond  a  fpecific  time.  Yet  perfons  who  had  this 
limited  power  of  making  in  pofteftion  only,  frequently  de¬ 
mifed  premifes  to  hold  from  the  day  of  the  date ;  and  the 
courts  in  feveral  inftances  determined,  that  the  words 
“from  the  day  of  the  date”  excluded  the  day  of  making 
the  deed  ;  and  that  in  confequence  thefe  were  leafes  in  re¬ 
verfion,  and  void  ;  but,  this  queftion  having  been  brought 
again  before  the  court  of  K.  B.  it  was  determined,  that 
the  words  “from  the  day”  might  either  be  inclufive  or 
excluftve  ;  and  therefore  that  they  ought  to  be  conltrued 
fo  as  to  effedluate  thefe  important  deeds,  and  not  to  de- 
ftroi'  them.  Comp.  714. 

Of  all  kinds  of  powers  the  mod  frequent  is  that  to  make 
leafes.  In  the  making  fuch  leafes,  all  the  requifites  parti¬ 
cularly  fpecified  in  the  power  mult  be  Uriel ly  obferved  ; 
and  fuch  leafes  mud  contain  all  fuch  beneficial  claules 
and  refervations  as  ought  to  be,  for  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
mainder-man  ;  the  principle  being,  that  the  ellate  mult 
come  to  him  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as  the  ancient 
owners  held  it.  See  Power.  If  a  man  hath  power  to 
leafe  for  ten  years,  and  he  leafeth  for  twenty,  the  leafe  (hall 
be  good  in  equity  for  ten  years. 

If  a  leftee  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  accepts  of  a  leafe 
of  the  fame  land  for  ten  years,  by  the  leffee’s  acceptance  of 
the  new  leafe,  the  term  of  twenty  jrears  is  determined  in 
law.  2  Roll.  Ahr.  469. 

Cafe. — Leafe  for  years  to  R.  B.  rendering  rent;  the  next 
year  a  leafe  was  made  of  the  fame  lands  to  lady  P.  for 
ninety-nine  years ;  the  next  year  the  fame  lands  were  de¬ 
mifed  to  the  faid  R.  B.  for  forty-one  years,  who  accepted 
the  leafe,  but  that  did  not  extinguifti  his  firit  leafe;  be¬ 
caufe  the  leffor  by  making  the  intermediate  leafe  to  lady 
P.  had  only  a  reverfion,  and  could  not  afterwards  give 
any  intereft:  to  R.  B.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  in¬ 
termediate  leafe,  then  the  acceptance  of  the  fecond  leafe 
for  forty-one  years  had  been  a  furrender  of  the  firit. 
Hutt.  104. 

If  a  man  hath  a  leafe  for  years,  which  is  good  in  law, 
and  afterwards  accepts  a  new  leafe  of  the  fame  lands, 
which  is  void  in  law,  this  is  no  furrender  in  law  of  the 
good  leafe.  Hutt.  105.  Baker  v.  Willoughby .  Mills  v.  White- 
wood. 

A  man,  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  to  be  had  with 
M.  R.  made  an  eftate  to  her  for  life  of  certain  lands  in 
full  fatisfaftion  of  her  dower;  afterwards  they  married, 
and  the  hulband  died,  and  the  widow  brought  a  writ  of 
dower  againft:  the  heir,  who  pleaded  in  bar  the  acceptance 
of  the  ellate  for  life;  adjudged  no  good  plea;  for  fuch  ac¬ 
ceptance  did  not  bar  her  of  her  dower  at  the  common-law, 
becaufe  lhe  had  no  title  of  dower  when  the  acceptance 
was  made ;  and  befides  no  collateral  acceptance  can  bar 
any  right  of  inheritance  or  freehold.  See  4  Rep.  i.  Ver¬ 
non's  cafe.  See  alfo  the  article  Dower,  vol.  vi. 

A  man  made  a  leafe  of  a  manor  for  thirty  years,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  wood,  Si c.  and  afterwards  made  a  leafe  of  the 
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woods  to  the  fame  leffee  for  fixty  years,  and  a  third  lea fe 
to  him  ot  the  manor  for  thirty  years,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion.  Refolved,  that  by  the  acceptance  of  this  future 
leafe,  the  leafe  for  fixty  years  was  furrendered  ;  becaufe 
by  fuel)  acceptance  the  leffee  had  affirmed  that  the  leffor 
had  authority  to  make  a  new  leafe.  5  Rep.  11.  Ives's  cafe. 

In  a  fpecial  verdift  in  trefpafs,  the  cafe  was,  a  leafe  was 
made  to  hufband  and  wife  for  their  lives,  and  afterwards 
they  accepted  a  new  leafe  for  themfelves  and  their  fon  : 
habendum  to  all  three  of  them,  a  die  datus  indenture?,  for  the 
term  of  their  lives,  with  a  letter  of  attorney  to  make  live¬ 
ry.  Adjudged,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  fecond  leafe,  to 
commence  a  die  datus,  was  a  furrender  of  the  fir  ft,  and 
this  by  the  exprefs  agreement  in  writing  of  the  lelfees 
themfelves;  forotherwife  the  leffor  had  no  power  to  make 
a  new  leafe.  Moor  636. 

By  flat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  infants,  lunatics,  and  femes  co¬ 
vert,  may  apply  to  the  courts  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  or 
to  the  courts  of  equity  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Chef- 
ter,  Lancalter,  and  Durham,  or  to  the  courts  of  great  fef- 
fion  of  Wales,  by  petition  or  motion  in  a  fummary  way  ; 
and,  by  the  order  of  thofe  courts  refpeftively,  fuch  per- 
fons  may,  by  deed  only,  without  'levying  a  fine,  furrender 
leafes  for  lives  or  years,  and  take  new  leafes  for  lives  or 
years,  of  the  premifes  comprifed  therein. 

Lelfees  are  bound  to  repair  their  tenements,  except  it 
be  mentioned  in  the  leafe  to  the  contrary.  Though  a 
leffee  for  years  is  not  obliged  to  repair  the  houfe  let  to 
him,  which  is  burnt  by  accident,  if  there  be  not  a  fpecial 
covenant  in  the  leafe,  that  he  fhall  leave  the  houfe  in  good 
repair  at  the  end  of  the  term  ;  yet,  if  the  houfe  be  burnt 
by  negligence,  the  leffee  fhall  repair  it,  although  there  be 
no  fuch  covenant.  A  leffee  at  will  is  not  bound  to  fuf- 
tain  or  repair,  as  tenant  for  years  is.  If  the  houfe  of  fuch 
a  tenant  is  burnt  down  by  negligence,  aftion  lies  not 
againft  the  tenant ;  but  aftion  lies  for  voluntary  wafte, 
in  pulling  down  houfes,  or  cutting  woods,  &c.  5  Rep.  13. 
A  ieffee  who  covenants  to  pay  rent  and  to  repair,  with  an 
exception  of  cafualties  by  fire,  is  liable  upon  the  covenant 
for  rent,  though  the  premifes  are  burnt  down,  and  not 
rebuilt  by  the  leffor  after  notice;  but  the  tenant  will  be 
relieved  in  equity,  when  the  landlord  recovers  the  value 
againft  the  infurer. 

A  leffee  rr.uft  not,  when  near  the  end  of  his  term,  injure 
the  land  by  improper  tillage  for  his  own  immediate  bene¬ 
fit,  fo  as  to  leave  the  land  in  a  reduced  Hate.  Cafe  :  W. 
Childe,  efq.  of  Kinlet,  in  Shropfhire,  plaintiff ;  and  John 
Afprey,  farmer,  of  the  fame  place,  defendant.  The  iffue 
■was,  whether  a  tenant,  under  a  leafe  for  twenty-one  years, 
could,  towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  fow  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  than  cultomary,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  fpecial  claufe  in  the  leafe  to  reftrift 
him  from  doing  fo ;  or  whether  a  general  covenant,  “  to 
ufe  manure,  and  employ  the  farm  in  a  good  hufband-like 
manner,  and  not  impoverifh  and  make  barren  the  fame,” 
did  not  fufficiently  reftrain  the  tenant  from  an  excefs  of 
tillage.  The  facts,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  having 
been  fubftantiated  by  the  evidence  of  land-furveyors  and 
farmers  of  the  firft  abilities  and  character,  and  not  con¬ 
troverted  by  the  witneffes  on  the  other  fide,  the  judge 
(Le  Blanc)  fummed  up  the  evidence,  and  clearly  eftablilh- 
ed  the  law  ;  and  a  fpecial  jury  gave  a  verdift  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  with  3C0I.  damages,  exclufiveof  75I.  for  dilapidations 
on  the  farm,  ho  ufe,  and  other  buildings,  with  colls. 

A  provifo  in  a  leafe  for  twenty-one  years,  that  the  land¬ 
lord  fhall  re-enter,  on  the  tenant’s  committing  any  aft  of 
•bankruptcy  whereon  a  commiffion  fhall  iffue,  is  good, 
a  Term  Rep.  133.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  leffee  is  no  bar 
to  an  action  of  covenant  (made  before  his  bankruptcy) 
brought  againft  him  for  rent  due  after  the  bankruptcy. 
4-  Term  Rep.  94.  1  hough  a  bankrupt  cannot  give  a  lien 

on  any  particular  goods,  yet  he  may  take  a  demife,  and 
agree  that  the  rent  fhall  be  payable  on  a  particular  day  ; 
e.g.  he  may  agree  to  pay  half  a  year’s  rent  in  advance  ; 
\vheres  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  half  a  year’s  rent 
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becomes  due  on  the  day  on  which  a  tenant  enters.  And 
in  this  cafe  the  law  gives  the  landlord  a  power  of  diftrain- 
ing  on  that  day.  a  Term.  Rep.  600.  See  Rent,  Dis¬ 
tress,  Sit. 

If  a  ieafe  contain  a  covenant  that  the  leffee,  his  execu¬ 
tors,  &c.  fhall  not  fet,  let,  or  ajfign-over,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  premifes  without  leave  in  writing,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  the  leafe;  the  adminillratrix  of  the  leffee  cannot 
under-let  without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  though  for  lefs 
time  than  the  whole  term  ;  a  parol  licence  to  let  part  of 
the  premifes  does  not  difeharge  the  lefiee  from  the  reftric- 
tion  of  fuch  a  provifo.  2  Term  Rep.  425.  But  a  warrant 
of  attorney  to  confefs  judgment,  on  which  a  leafe  is  taken 
in  execution,  and  fold,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  leafe  under 
a  covenant  not  to  let,  fet,  afjign ,  Sc.  yet,  where  a  tenant 
gave  fuch  warrant  of  attorney  to  a  creditor,  for  the  ex¬ 
prefs  purpofe  of  enabling  the  creditor  to  take  the  leafe  in 
execution,  this  was  held  a  fraud  on  the  covenant,  and  the' 
landlord  recovered  the  premifes  in  ejeftment.  6  Term. 
Rep-  57>  3°°- 

A  landlord  cannot  maintain  an  aftion  of  covenant  for 
rent  againft  an  under-tenant  who  holds  for  a  term  lefs 
than  the  time  granted  in  the  original  leafe.  But,  if  the 
whole  of  a  term  is  made  over  by  the  leffee,  although  in 
the  deed  he  referves  the  rent,  and  a  power  of  entry  for 
non-payment  to  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  original  leffor;  and 
although  he  introduce  new  covenants ;  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  made  over  may  fue  the  original  leffor  or  his 
affignee  of  the  reverfion,  or  be  fued  by  them  as  aflignee  of 
the  term,  on  the  refpeftive  covenants  in  the  original  leafe. 
Dougl.  187. 

Perfons  for  whofe  lives  eftates  are  held  by  leafe,  See.  re¬ 
maining  beyond  fea,  or  being  abfent,  feven  years,  if  no 
proof  be  made  of  their  being  alive,  fiiall  be  accounted 
dead.  19  Car.  II.  c.  6.  See  Life-Estate,  and  Occu¬ 
pancy. 

With  regard  to  the  profits  of  lands  fowed  by  tenant 
for  years,  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  tenant 
for  life  :  that  where  the  term  of  tenant  for  years  depends 
upon  a  certainty,  as  if  he  holds  from  Midfummer  for  ten 
years,  and  in  the  laft  year  he  fows  a  crop  of  corn,  and  it 
is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  Midfummer,  the  end  of  his 
term,  the  landlord  fhall  have  it ;  for  tlve  tenant  knew  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  therefore  it  was  his  own  folly 
to  fow  what  he  could  never  reap  the  profits  of.  Litt.  §  68. 
But  where  the  leafe  for  years  depends  upon  an,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  as,  upon  the  death  of  the  leflor,  being  himfelf  only 
tenant  for  life,  or  being  a  hufband  feized  in  right  of  his 
wife  ;  or  if  the  term  of  years  be  determinable  upon.  a.  life 
or  lives ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  an  eflate  for  years  not  being 
certainly  to  expire  at  a  time  foreknown,  but  merely  by 
the  aft  of  God,  the  tenant,  or  bis  executors,  (hall  have 
the  profits  in  the  fame  manner  that  a  tenant  for  life  or 
his  executors  fiiall  be  entitled  thereto.  Co.  Litt.  56.  Not 
fo  if  it  determine  by  aft  of  the  party  himfelf  ;  as  if  tenant 
for  years  does  any  thing  that  amounts  to  forfeiture  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  emblements  (hall  go  to  the  leffor,  and  not 
to  the  leffee,  who  hath  determined  his  eftate  by  his  own 
default.  Co.  Litt.  55.  2  Comm.  144. 

Where  the  term  of  a  leafe  is  to  end  on  a  precife  day, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  a  notice  to  quit ;  unlefs  the  par¬ 
ties  come  to  a  frefh  agreement.  In  the  cafe  of  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  there  mud  be  half  a  year's  notice  to> 
quit  ending  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  Six  calendar 
months'  notice  is  not  fufficient.  And  there  is  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  houfes  and  lands  as  to  the  time  of  giving  no¬ 
tice  to  quit.  1  Term.  Rep.  54.  159.  162,  3. 

The  enabling  falute,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23,  empowers, 
three  manner  of  perfons  to  make  leafes,  to  endure  for  three 
lives,  or  one-and-twenty  years,  which  could  not  do  fo  be¬ 
fore.  As  firft,  tenant  in  tail  may  by  fuch  leafes  bind  his 
iffue  in  tail,  but  not  thofe  in  remainder  or  reverfion..  Se¬ 
condly,  a  hufband  feifed  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  fee-fimple 
or  fee-tail,  provided  the  wife  joins  in  fuch  leafe,  may  bind, 
her  and  her  heirs  thereby.  Lallly,  all  perfons  feifed.  of  an. 
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eftate  in  fee-fimplc  in  right  ef  thcif  churches,  which  ex¬ 
tends  not  to  parfons  and  vicars,  may  (without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  any  other  perfon)  bind  their  i'uccefTbrs.  But 
then  many  requifites  mull  be  obferved,  which  the  ftatute 
i'pecincs ;  otherwife  fuch  leafes  are  not  binding.  Co.  Litt. 44. 

1  ft.  The  leafe  muft  be  by  indenture,  and  not  by  deed- 
poll  or  parol.  2d,  It  muft  begin  from  the  making,  or  day 
of  the  making,  and  not  at  any  greater  diftance  of  time. 
3d,  If  there  be  any  old  leafe  in  being,  it  muft  be  firft  ab¬ 
solutely  furrendered,  or  be  within  a  year  of  expiring.  4th, 
It  muft  be  either  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives ;  and 
not  for  both.  5th,  It  muft  not  exceed  the  term  of  three 
lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  but  may  be  for  a  fliorter  time. 
6th,  Under  this  flat.  3a  lien.  VIII.  it  muft  have  been  of 
corporeal  hereditaments,  and  net  of  fuch  things  as  lie 
merely  in  grants  ;  for  no  rent  can  be  referred  thereout  by 
rhe  common  law,  as  the  lelTor  cannot  refort  to  them  to 
*iftrain.  But  now,  b)’  the  ftat.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  17,  a  leafe 
of  tithes  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  alone  may  be 
granted  by  any  bishop,  or  any  fuch  eccleliaftical  or  elee- 
mofynary  corporation,  and  the  fuccefTor  lhail  be  entitled 
to  recover  the  rent  by  an  action  of  debt ;  which  (in  cafe  of 
a  freehold  leafe)  he  could  not  have  brought  at  the  common 
law.  7th,  It  muft  be  of  lands  and  tenements  mod  commonly 
ietten  for  twenty  years  paft  5  fo  that,  if  they  had  been  let 
for  above  half  the  time,  (or  eleven  years  out  of  the  twen¬ 
ty,)  either  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  or  by  copy  of  court- 
roll,  it  is  fufficient.  8th,  'The  moll  ufual  and  cultomary 
feorn it,  or  rent,  for  twenty  years  paft,  muft  be  referved 
yearly  on  fuch  leafe.  9th,  Such  leafe  muft  not  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waite.  Thefe  are  the  guards  im- 
inofed  by  the  ftatute  (which  was  avowedly  made  for  the 
■fecurity  of  farmers,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of 
tillage)  to  prevent  unreafonable  abufes  (in  prejudice  of 
the  iffue,  the  wife,  or  the  fuccefTor)  of  the  realonable  in¬ 
dulgence  here  given. 

The  dij'abling  or  refrraining  jlatute ,  1  Eliz.  c.  19,  (made 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  fuccefTor,)  enafls,  that  all 
grants  by  archbifhops  and  bifliops,  (which  include  even 
xhofe  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  which,  how¬ 
ever  long  and  unreaTonable,  were  good  at  common  law,) 
other  than  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives, 
from  the  making,  or  without  referving  the  ulual  rent, 
jfcal!  be  void.  Concurrent  leafes,  if  confirmed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  are  held  to  be  within  the  exception  of  this 
ftatute,  and  therefore  valid;  provided  they  do  not' ex¬ 
ceed,  together  with  the  leafe  in  being,  the  term  permitted 
by  the  ad.  Co.  Litt.  45.  But,  by  a  faving  exprefsly  made, 
this  ftatute  of  1  Eliz.  did  not  extend  to  grants  made  by 
any  bilhop  to  the  crown;  by  which  means  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  procured  many  fair  polTeftions  to  be  made  over  to 
her  by  the  prelates,  either  for  her  own  ufe,  or  with  intent 
to  be  granted  out  again  to  her  favourites,  whom  fne  thus 
gratified  without  any  expenfe  to  lierfelf.  To  prevent 
■which  for  the  future,  the  flat.  1  Jac.  c.  3,  extends  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  to  grants  and  leafes  made  to  the  king,  as  well  as 
to  any  of  liis  fubjeds.  n  Rep.  71. 

The  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  explained  and  enforced  by 
34  Eliz.  cc.  1 1 ,  14  ;  1 8  Eliz.  c.  1 1 ;  and  43  Eliz.  c.  29 ;  ex¬ 
tend  the  reftriftions  laid  by  the  1  Eliz.  c.  19,  on  bifhops, 
to  certain  other  inferior  corporations,  both  foie  and  ag¬ 
gregate.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  ftatutes  is,  that  all  col¬ 
leges,  cathedrals,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  or  eleemofynary 
corporations,  and  all  parfons  and  vicars,  are  reftrained 
from  making  any  leafes  of  their  lands,  unlefs  under  the 
following  regulations:  1.  They  muft  not  exceed  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives,  from  the  making.  2.  The  ac- 
cuftomed  rent,  or  more,  mult  be  yearly  referved  thereon. 
3.  Houles  in  corporations  or  market-towns  may  be  let  for 
forty  years,  provided  they  be  r.ot  the  manfion-houfes  of 
the  lefTors,  nor  have  above  ten  acres  of  ground  belonging 
to  them;  and  provided  the  lelTee  be  bound  to  keep  them 
in  repair;  and  they  may  alfo  be  aliened  in  fee-limple  for 
lands  of  equal  value  in  recompence.  4.  Where  there  is 
an  old  leafe  in  being,  no  concurrent  leafe  fhall  be  made, 


unlefs  where  the  old  one  will  expire  within  three  year 
5.  No  leafe,  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  fliall  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  wafte.  Co.  Litt.  45.  6.  All  bonds 

and  covenants  tending  to  fruftrate  the  provifions  of  the 
ftats.  13  &18  Eliz.  fhall  be  void. 

Concerning  thefe  reftriCtive  ftatutes,  two  general  obfer- 
vations  are  to  be  made.  Firft,  That  they  do  not,  by  any 
conftrinftion,  enable  any  perfons  to  make  luch  leafes  as 
they  were  by  common-law  difabled  to  make:  therefore  a 
parfon  or  vicar,  though  he  is  reftrained  from  making 
longer  leafes  than  for  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives,  even 
with  the  confent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  yet  is  not 
enabled  to  make  any  leafe  at  all,  fo  as  to  bind  his  fuccel- 
for,  without  obtaining  fuch  confent.  Co.  Lit.  44.  Secondly, 
That,  though  leafes  contrary  to  thefe  ftatutes  are  declared 
void,  yet  they  are  good  againft  the  lelfor,  during  his  life, 
if  he  be  a  foie  corporation  ;  and  are  alfo  good  againft  an 
aggregate  corporation,  fo  long  as  the  head  of  it  lives,  who 
is  prefumed  to  be  the  moil  concerned  in  intereft.  For  the 
ftatute  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  fuccefTor  only; 
and  no  man  fliall  make  an  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 
Co.  Lit.  45.  2  Comm.  c.  20. 

Where  a  new  thing  is  demifed  with  lands  accuflomably 
let,  though  there  be  great  increafe  of  rent,  the  leafe  is 
void  ;  but  more  rent  than  the  accuftomed  rent  may  be  re¬ 
ferved.  5  Rep.  5.  6  Rep.  37.  The  leafes  according  to  the 
ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  bind  the  iffue  in  tail,  but  not  thofe 
in  reverfion  or  remainder;  for,  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a 
leafe  warranted  by  the  ftatute,  and  dies  without  iffue,  the 
leafe  as  to  him  in  reverfion  or  remainder  is  void  ;  though, 
by  a  common  recovery,  leafes  may  be  made  to  bind  him 
in  remainder,  &c.  Wood's  Injl.  267. 

The  ftat.  18  Eliz,  c.  6,  directs  that  one- third  of  the 
old  rent  on  all  coliege-leafes  then  paid  fhould  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  referved  in  wheat  or  malt,  referving  a  quarter  of 
w  heat  for  each  6s.  8d.  or  a  quarter  of  malt  for  every  5s. 
or  that  the  leffees  fhould  pay  for  the  fame  according  to 
the  price  that  wheat  and  malt  fhould  be  fold  for,  in  the 
market  next  adjoining  to  the  refpeftive  colleges,  on  the 
market-day  before  the  rent  becomes  due. 

The  leafes  of  beneficed  clergymen  are  farther  reftrained 
in  cafe  of  their  non-refidence,  by  ftats.  13  Eliz.  c.  20. 
14  Eliz.  c.  11.  18  Eliz.  c.  11.  43  Eliz.  c.  9.  which  direil, 
that,  if  any  beneficed  clergyman  be  abfent  from  his  cure 
above  fourfeore  days  in  any  one  year,  he  fhall  not  only 
forfeit  one  year’s  profit  of  his  benefice,  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  but  that  all  leafes  made  by 
him  of  the  profits  of  fuch  benefice,  and  all  covenants  and 
agreements  of  a  like  nature,  fnall  ceafe  and  be  void;  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cafe  of  licenfed  pluralifts,  who  are  allowed  to 
demife  the  living  on  which  they  are  non-refident  to  their 
curates  only,  provided  fuch  curates  do  not  ablent  them- 
felves  above  forty  days  in  any  one  year. 

Leases  of  the  King.  Leafes  made  by  the  king,  of 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  are  to  be  for  three  lives, 
or  thirty-one  years,  and  not  be  made  difpunifliable  of 
wafte,  whereon  the  ancient  rent  is  to  be  referved  ;  and 
eftates  in  reverfion,  with  thofe  in  pofleffion,  are  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  lives,  See.  13  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

All  leafes  and  grants  made  by  letters  patent,  or  inden¬ 
tures  under  the  great  f’eal  of  England,  or  feal  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  or  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manors  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  or  Tome  term  determina¬ 
ble  thereon,  &c.  are  confirmed  ;  and  covenants,  condi¬ 
tions,  &c.  in  leafes  for  lives  or  years,  fliall  be  good  in  law, 
as  if  the  king  were  feifed  in  fee-fimple.  1  Jac.  II  c.  9. 
5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  18.  12  Ann.  c.  22.  Leafes  from  the 
crown  of  lands  in  England  and  Wales,  and  under  the  feals 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  & c.  for  one,  two,  or  three, 
lives,  or  terms  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  are  allowed  time 
for  inrolment,  See.  by  ftat.  10  Ann.  c.  18.  Leafes  made 
by  the  prince  of  Wales  of  lands,  &c,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  on  which 
is  referved  the  nioft  ufual  rent  paid  for  the  greateft  .part 
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of  twenty  years  before,  fliall  be  good  again  ft  the  king, 
the  prince,  and  their  heirs,  &c.  and  the  conditions  of 
fucli  leafes  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  prince  had  been  feifed 
of  an  abfolute  eftate  in  fee-fnnple  in  the  lands,  io  Geo. 
II.  c.  29. 

Lease  and  Release,  a  conveyance  of  the  fee-fim- 
ple,  right,  or  intereft,  in  lands  or  tenements,  under  the 
ftatute  of  ufes,  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  giving  firft  the  pof- 
feflion,  and  afterwards  the  intereft,  in  the  eftate 'conveyed. 
The  deed  of  feoffment  was  the  ufual  conveyance  at  com¬ 
mon-law  ;  but,  (ince  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  the  conveyance  by 
leafe  and  releafe  has  taken  place  of  it,  and  is  become  a 
very  common  afturance  to  pals  lands  and  tenements  ;  for 
it  amounts  to  a  feoffment,  the  ufe  drawing  after  it  the 
pofleflion  without  aftual  entry,  &c.  and  fupplying  the 
place  of  livery  and  feifin  required  in  that  deed.  In  the 
making  it,  a  leafe  or  bargain  and  fale  for  a  year,  or  fuch- 
like  term,  is  firft  prepared  and  executed  ;  “  to  the  intent,” 
as  is  exprefted  in  the  deed,  “that  by  virtue  thereof  the 
leflee  may  be  in  afiual  pofl'effion  of  the  land  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  releafe  ;  and  thereby,  and  by  force  of 
the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  for  transferring  of  ufes 
into  pofl'effion,  be  enabled  to  take  and  accept  a  grant  of 
the  reverfion  and  inheritance  of  the  faid  lands,  See.  to  the 
ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  heirs  for  ever.”  Upon  which  the 
releafe  is  according!}'  made',  reciting  the  leafe,  and  de¬ 
claring  the  ufes;  and  in  thefe  cafes  a  pepper-corn  rent  in 
the  leafe  for  a  year  is  a  fufficient  refervation  to  raife  an 
ufe,  to  make  the  leflee  capable  of  a  releafe. 

Blackftone  fays,  this  fpecies  of  conveyance  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  by  ferjeant  Moore,  foon  after  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 
It  is  thus  contrived  :  A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale 
upon  fome  pecuniary  confideration,  for  one  year,  is  made 
by  the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  to  the  leflee  or  bargainee. 
Now  this,  without  any  enrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
Hand  feifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargaineee,  and  vefts  jn  the 
bargainee  the  ufe  of  the  term  for  a  year ;  and  then  the  fta¬ 
tute  immediately  annexes  the  poffejjion.  He  therefore, 
being  thus  in  pofleflion,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  releafe 
of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which  mult  be  made  to  a 
tenant  in  pofleflion  ;  and  accordingly  the  next  day  a  re¬ 
leafe  is  granted  to  him.  This  is  held  to  fupply  the  place 
of  livery  of  feifin  ;  and  thus  a  conveyance  by  leafe  and 
releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to  a  feoffment.  Co.  Lit.  270.  Cro. 
Jac.  604. 

The  form  of  this  conveyance  is  originally  derived  to  us 
from  the  common-law  ;  and  it  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifh 
in  what  refpeft  it  operates  as  a  common-law  conveyance, 
and  in  what  manner  it  operates  under  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 
At  the  common-law,  where  the  ufual  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance  was  by  feoffment  with  livery  of  feifin,  if  there  was 
a  tenant  in  pofleflion,  fo  that  livery  could  not  be  made, 
the  reverfion  was  granted,  and  the  tenant  attorned  to  the 
reverfioner.  As  by  this  mode  the  reverfion  or  remainder 
of  an  eftate  might  be  conveyed  without  livery,  when  it 
depended  on  an  eftate  previoufly  exifting,  it  was  natural 
to  proceed  one  ftep  further,  and  to  create  a  particular  ef¬ 
tate  for  the  exprefs  and  foie  purpofe  of  conveying  the  re¬ 
verfion  ;  and  then,  by  a  furrender  or  releafe,  either  of  the 
particular  eftate  to  the  reverfioner,  or  of  the  reverfion  to 
the  particular  tenant,  the  whole  fee  veiled  in  the  furren- 
deree,  or  releafee.  It  was  afterwards  obferved,  that  there 
was  no  neceflity  to  grant  the  reverfion  to  a  ftranger;  and 
that,  if  a  particular  eftate  was  made  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  was  propofed  to  convey  the  fee,  the  reverfion.  might  be 
immediately  releafed  to  him,  which  releafe,  operating  by 
way  of  enlargement,  would  give  the  releafee  (or  releflee 
as  he  is  fometimes  termed)  a  fee.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
particular  eftate  was  only  an  eftate  for  years ;  for  at  the 
common-law  the  ceremony  of  livery  of  feifin  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  create  even  an  eftate  of  freehold,  as  it  is  to  create 
an  eftate  of  inheritance.  Still  an  actual  entry  would  be 
neceflary  on  the  part  of  the  particular  tenant ;  for,  with¬ 
out  aftual  pofleflion,  the  leflee  is  not  capable  of  a  releafe, 
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operating  by  way  of  enlargement.  But  this  neceflity  of 
entry  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  pofleflion,  was  fu- 
perfeded  or  made  unneceflary  by  the  ftatute  of  ufes  above 
alluded  to;  for  by  that  ftatute  the  pofleflion  was  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  to  the  cejiui  que  uje ;  fo  that  a  bargainee 
under  that  ftatute  is  as  much  in  pofielfion,  and  as  capable 
of  a  releafe,  before  or  without  entry,  as  a  leflee  is  at  the 
common-law  after  entry.  All,  therefore,  that  remained 
to  be  done,  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  neceflity  of  iivery 
or  feifin  from  the  grantor,  and  to  avoid  on  the  other  the 
neceflity  of  an  afiual  entry  on  the  part  of  the  grantee, 
was,  that  the  particular  eftate  (which,  for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned,  Ihould  be  an  eftate  for  years)  ftiouid  be 
fo  framed  as  to  be  a  bargain  and  fale  within  the  ftatute. 
Originally  it  was  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  both  a 
leafe  at  the  common-law,  and  a  bargain  and  fale  under 
the  ftatute  ;  but  as  it  is  held,  that,  where  conveyances 
may  operate  both  by  the  common-law  and  ftatute,  they 
fliall  be  confidered  to  operate  by  the  common-law,  unleis 
the  intention  of  the  parties  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  be¬ 
came  the  praftice  to  infect,  among  the  operative  words, 
the  words  bargain  and  fell ;  (in  faff,  it  is  more  accurate  to 
infect  no  other  operative  words  ;)  and  to  exprefs  that  the 
bargain  and  fale,  or  leafe,  is  made  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
pole  that  thereby,  and  by  the  ftatute  for  transferring  ufes 
into  pofleflion,  the  leflee  may  be  capable  of  a  releafe. 
The  bargain  and  fale  therefore,  or  leafe  for  a  year,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  operates,  and  the  bargainee  is  in  the 
polfeflion,  by  the  flatute.  The  releafe  operates  by  en¬ 
larging  the  eftate  or  pofleflion  of  the  bargainee  to  a  fee. 
This  is  at  the  common-law  ;  but,  if  the  ufe  be  declared, 
to  the  releafee  in  fee-fnnple,  it  continues  an  eftate  at  the 
common-law;  but,  if  the  ufe  is  declared  to  a  third  per¬ 
fon,  the  ftatute  again  intervenes,  and  annexes  or  transfers 
the  polfelfion  of  the  releafee  to  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  ufe  is  declared.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  bargainee  under  the  leafe  is  not  fo  properly 
merged  in,  as  enlarged  by,  the  releafe  ;  but  at  all  events 
it  does  not,  after  the  releafe,  exift  diftinft  from  the  eftate 
palled  by  the  releafe.  1  Injl.  271.  b. 

As  the  operation  of  a  leafe  and  releafe  depends  upon 
the  leafe,  or  bargain  and  fale  ;  if  the  grantor  is  a  body  cor¬ 
porate ,  the  leafe  will  not  operate  under  the  ftatute  of  ufes; 
for  a  body  corporate  cannot  be  feifed  to  an  ufe  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  leafe  of  pofleflion,  confidered  as  a  bargain  and 
fale  under  the  ftatute,  is  void ;  and  the  releafe  then  muft 
be  of  no  effeft  for  want  of  a  previous  pojftffion  in  the  re¬ 
leafee.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to 
make  the  conveyance  by  feoffment,  or  by  a  leafe  and  re¬ 
leafe  with  an  aBual  entry  by  the  leflee  previous  to  the  re¬ 
leafe  ;  after  which  the  releafe  will  pafs  the  reverfion.  It 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  exchanges,  if  one  of  the 
parties  die  before  the  exchange  is  executed  by  entry,  the 
exchange  is  void.  But,  if  the  exchange  be  made  by  leafe 
and  releafe,  this  inconvenience  is  prevented,  as  the  fta¬ 
tute  executes  the  pofleflion  wfithout  entry  ;  and  all  inci¬ 
dents  annexed  to  an  exchange  at  common-law  will  be 
preferved.  1  Injl.  271.  b.  in  n. 

A  leafe  and  releafe  make  but  one  conveyance,  being  in 
the  nature  of  one  deed.  1  Mod.  252.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  principles  in  which  this  form  of  con  vey- 
ance  originates,  and  under  which  it  operates,  fee  Con¬ 
veyance,  Deed,  Feoffment,  Release,  Uses,  See. 

To  LEASE,  v.a.  To  let  by  leale. — Where  the  vicar 
leafes  his  glebe,  the  tenant  nuift  pay  the  great  tithes  to 
the  reftor  or  impropriator,  and  the  fmall  tithes  to  the  vi¬ 
car.  Aytijfe. 

To  LEASE,  pronounced  leeze,  v.  n.  [ lefen ,  Dut.]  To 
glean  ;  to  gather  what  the  harveft-men  leave  ; 

She  in  harveft  us’d  to  leafe ; 

But,  harveft  done,  to  chare-work  did  afpire  : 

Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire.  Dryclen. 

LE'ASER,  f.  Gleaner ;  gatherer  after  the  reaper. — 
5  P  There 
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There  was  no-  office  which  a  man  from  England  might  not 
have  ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were  born  here  as  only 
in  the  condition  of  leafers  and  gleaners.  Swift. 

LE'ASEY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  welt  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Lancafter,  in  the  Irilh  Sea,  north  of  the  ifland 
of  Walney. 

LEASH,  f.  \_lejfe,  Fr.  letfe,  Dut.  laccio,  Ital.]  A  leather 
thong,  by  which  a,falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courfer 
leads  his  greyhound.  Hanmer. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Ev’n  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leajh, 

To  let  him  flip  at  will.  Shakefpeare. 

A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general. — The  ra- 
vifhed  foul,  being  fhown  fuch  game,  would  break  thofe 
leafhes  that  tie  hereto  the  body.  Boyle. — A  tierce  ;  three. — 

I  am  fworn  brother  to  a  leajh  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them 
ail  by  their  Chriftian  names.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  thought,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th’  ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel,  ^ 

Or  Cerberus  himfelf  pronounce 

A  leajh  of  languages  at  once.  Hudibras. 

To  LEASH,  v.  a.  To  bind  ;  to  hold  in  a  filing  : 

Then  fliould  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himfelf, 

Aflume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 

Leajht  in  like  hounds,  fliould  famine,  fword,  and. fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shakefpeare' s  Hairy  V. 

LE'ASHING,/-.  The  aft  of  binding,  the  aft  of  tying 
together  with  a  leafli ;  that  with  which  any  thing  is  lealhed. 

LE'ASING,/!  [leaf e,  Sax.]  Lies;  falfehood. — O  ye 
fons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  fuch  pleafure  in  va¬ 
nity,  and  feek  after  leafing  P  Pfalm  iv.  2. 

He  amongft  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 

Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leafngs  tell.  Hubbard's  Talc. 

\_Lcfen,  Dut.]  The  aft  of  gleaning  in  a  field. 

LE'ASING,  J.  [from  leafej  The  aft  of  letting  out  on 
leafe. 

LE'ASOWES,  the  name  of  a  villa  near  Hales  Owen  in 
Shropfiiire,  formerly  the  feat  of  Shenftone  the  poet,  and 
at  that  time  famous  for  natural  and  artificial  beauties.  It 
is  now  in  ruins.  Thofe  who  wilh  to  know  what  it  was 
once  are  referred  to  the  Britifli  Direftory,  vol.  ii.  p  243. 

LEAST,  adj.  the  fuperlative  of  little:  [lcefc,  Sax. 
This  word  Wallis  would  perfuade  us  to  write  left,  that  it 
may  be  analogous  to  lefs ;  but  furely  the  profit  is  not 
worth  the  change.]  Little  beyond  others  ;  fmalleft. — I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  'leaf  of  all  the  mercies  flowed  to  thy 
fervant.  Gen.  xxxii.  10. — A  man  can  no  more  have  a  pofi- 
tive  idea  of  the  greateft  than  he  has  of  the  leaf  fpace.  Locke. 

LEAST,  adv.  In  the  loweft  degree  ;  in  a  degree  below 
others;  lefs  than  any  other  way. — No  man  more  truly 
knows  to  place  a  right  value  on  your  friendffiip,  than  he 
who  leaf  deferves  it  on  all  other  accounts  than  his  due 
fenfe  of  it.  Pope. 

Ev’n  that  avert ;  I  chufe  it  not ; 

But  tafie  it  as  the  leaf  unhappy  lot.  Dryden. 

At  Least,  or  Leastwise.  To  fay  no  more;  not  to 
demand  or  affirm  more  than  is  barely  fufficient ;  at  the 
loweft  degree.  —  A  fiend  may  deceive  a  creature  of  more 
excellency  than  himfelf,  at  leaf  by  the  tacit  permiffion  of 
the  omnifeient  Being.  Dryden. — Every  effeft  doth  after  a 
fort  contain,  at  leaf  wife  relemble,  the  caufe  from  which  it 
proceedeth.  fooker. 

Lie  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  leaf  afperfes 
The  tempted  with  diftionour.  Milton. 

It  has  a  fenfe  implying  doubt :  to  fay  no  more  ;  to  fay  the 
lead  ;  not  to  fay  all  that  might  be  faid. — Let  ufeful  obfer- 
vations  be  at  leaf  fome  part  of  the  fubjeft  of  your  conver- 
fation.  Watts. 

Whether  fuch  virtue  fpent  now  fail’d 

New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at )  leaf 

Are  his  created.  Milton. 
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LEA.ST,  f.  A  minuted  particle  : 

And  thence  we  that  a  leaf  may  well  conclude 
Which  utmolt  is,  too  little  to  be  view’d.  Creech. 

It  is  ufed  with  a  plural : 

They  all  affirm,  that  nature  never  refts 

In  breaking  bodies,  and  admits  no  leafs.  Creech. 

LE'ASY,  adj.  [This  word  feems  formed  from  the  fame 
root  with  loijir,  Fr.  or  loofef  Flimfy;  of  weak  texture. 
Not  in  ufe. — He  never  leaveth,  while  the  fenfe  itfelf  be  left 
loofe  and  leafy.  Afcham's  Schoolmafer. 

LEATH'ER,  f.  [le^eji,  Sax.  leaar,  Erfe.]  Dreffied 
hides  of  animals. — He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a 
girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  2  Kings  i.  8. 

And,  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 

What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  ?  Prior. 

Skin  ;  ironically  : 

Returning  found  in  limb  and  wind, 

Except  fome  leather  loft  behind.  Swift. 

It  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  for  leathern ,  the  adj. 

The  fhepherd’s  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle  ; 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince’s  delicacies.  Shakefpeare. 

The  three  principal  affortments  of  leather,  as  noticed 
in  the  ftat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  §  3.  are  tanned,  dreffied  in  oil, 
and  tawed.  By  tanned  hides  or  (kins,  are  meant  fuch  as 
are  tanned  in  wooze,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  ffiu- 
mach  ;  by  hides  and  (kins  dreffed  in  oil,  are  meant  fuch 
as  are  made  into  leather  in  oil,  or  with  any  materials,  of 
which  the  chief  ingredient  (hall  be  oil ;  and  by  tawed 
hides  or  (kins,  are  meant  fuch  as  are  drefled  or  made  into 
leather  in  alum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  other  ingredients 
properly  ufed  by  tawers  of  whitdeather.  See  the  articles 
Tanning,  Tawing,  and  Currier. 

Cuttings  of  leather  and  whit-leather  may  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  various  ufes.  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  of  St.  Giles’s, 
London,  bookfeller,  took  out  a  patent  (Jan.  1790)  for 
manufafturing  fuch  refufe  cuttings  into  a  leather  for  co¬ 
vering  coaches  &c.  and  for  making  boxes  of  various  kinds, 
and  other  articles;  mouldings,  and  other  ornaments,  for 
rooms;  and  for  binding  of  books  ;  and  alfo  for  making 
paper  of  various  forts.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  Put 
into  an  engine,  according  to  its  fize,  one  hundred-weight 
or  more  of  fuch  cuttings,  fhavings,  or  parings,  of  leather; 
wafh  them  with  water  till  clean  from  dirt,  and  then  work 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  in  the  engine,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  This  pulp  muft  be  put  into  a 
cheft  or  tub,  and  worked  on  brafs  or  iron  wire  mounds, 
and  made  to  any  degree  of  thicknefs  the  different  articles 
of  the  manufafture  require.  The  pulp  being  ready  to 
work,  it  muft  be  put  into  the  moulds,  and  then,  with  a 
hand-ferew  prefs  fufpended  in  a  frame  over  a  table,  preffed 
fufficiently  to  feparate  the  water  from  the  pulp,  in  order 
to  deliver  it  free  from  the  mould  ;  which  done,  lay  each 
piece,  as  it  is  made,  between  a  kind  of  blanketing,  or 
felting.  This  being  done,  put  it  in  an  upright  Itrong 
prefs,  and  prefs  it  with  fuch  force  as  to  leave  it  as  free 
from  water  as  poffible  ;  when  preffed  as  dry  as  you  can, 
take  it  immediately  out,  and  fpread  it  flat  on  the  ground, 
or  on  ftages  made  fit  for  the  purpofe.  As  loon  as  it  is 
dry,  it  muft  be  again  put  into  the  prefs,  and  preffied  with 
great  force,  to  give  it  a  fmooth  and  even  furface  ;  and, 
Ihould  the  fecond  preffing  not  be  fufficient  to  give  it  that 
even  face  neceffiary,  then  put  each  piece  between  metal 
plates  and  re-prefs  it,  or  run  it  through  iron  or  brafs  rol¬ 
lers,  which  finilhes  the  operation.  The  procefs  for  ma- 
nufafturing  the  cuttings,  (havings,  or  parings,  of  leather, 
for  binding  books,  is  the  fame,  in  every  refpeft,  as  above 
deferibed  for  making  the  covering  for  the  fronts,  backs, 
fides,  and  tops,  of  coaches,  chariots,  poft-chaifes,  fedan- 
chairs,  and  trunks,  leaving  out  the  fize.  The  procefs  for 
manufafturing  the  fame  cuttings,  &c.  for  making  band, 
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hat,  and  other,  boxes,  waiters  and  tea-trays,  ink-ftands 
and  ink-pots,  fnuff  and  tobacco  boxes,  and  other  things, 
fuch  as  mouldings,  cornices,  cielings,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  for  rooms,  is  the  lame  as  above  defcribed  for  making 
the  covering  for  coaches,  and  for  binding  of  books,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  when  the  leather-cuttings  are  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
as  before  defcribed,  the  water  mult  be  drained  from  them, 
and  then  mix  with  the  pulp  a  ftrong  lize;  this  will  form 
a  kind  of  pafie,  or  foft  dough,  which,  from  its  foftnefs 
and  yielding  quality,  may  be  moulded  into  any  form. 
The  procefs  for  manufacturing  the  leather-cuttings,  See. 
for  making  brown  paper,  is  to  put  to  them  a  fourth  part 
or  more  of  junk,  or  hemp,  with  a  little  fine  clay,  which 
will  give  it  fmoothnefs  and  ftrength  ;  thefe  materials  are 
to  be  put  together  into  the  engine,  and  beat  till  reduced 
to  a  proper  pulp.  The  mode  of  working  is  the  fame  as 
commonly  pra Ceiled  for  making  brown  paper.  The  pro¬ 
cefs  for  manufacturing  the  cuttings  into  whited-brown 
paper,  is  the  lame  as  that  for  making  the  brown  paper, 
except  that,  inftead  of  junk,  or  hemp,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  courfeft  rags  mult  be  fubftituted,  leaving  out 
the  clay.  The  procefs  for  manufacturing  paper  for  draw¬ 
ing,  and  printing  of  copper-plates,  is  to  add  to  the  cut¬ 
tings,  {havings,  and  parings,  of  common  leather,  in¬ 
cluding  whit-leather,  three-fourths  or  more  of  line  rags. 
Thefe  mult  be  put  into  the  engine,  and  beat  to  a  fine 
pulp  ;  and,  to  make  it  fufficiently  tough  and  firm,  ufe 
j’uch  quantity  of  fize  as  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe;  the 
fize  may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  in  the  engine,  or  after 
the  paper  is  made,  in  the  ufual  way.  The  method  of 
making  it  is  the  fame  as  commonly  praCtifed  for  making 
paper. 

A  patent  has  alfo  been  obtained  (1800)  for  converting 
old  (kins  of  parchment  or  vellum  into  leather.  Take  the 
fkins,  and  wafli  them  well  and  often  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  remove  them  for  the  fame  time  into  a 
bath  compofed  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  white  vitriol,  a 
pound  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  an  ounce  of  fal  ammoniac, 
difl'olved  in  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Next  add  to  the  li¬ 
quor  ten  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  pound  of  nitric 
acid,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  fait,  which  makes  an  acid 
bath,  in  which  the  fkins  are  to  be  fteeped  for  a  fhort  time. 
This  will  get  off  the  lime  that  had  been  before  employed 
for  the  parchment.  The  fkins  are  then  to  be  waflied  to 
rinfe  out  all  the  acid,  and  the  water  wrung  out  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  pofiible,  without  tearing  the  fkin.  It  is  then 
to  be  immerfed  and  well  foaked  in  a  tanning  liquor,  com¬ 
pofed  of  twenty  pounds  of  oak-bark,  feven-pounds  of 
fliumach,  five  of  elm-bark,  three  of  faffafras,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  lignum-vitae  fhavings,  mixed  with  twenty- 
gallons  of  water,  and  previoufly  warmed  for  twelve  hours, 
and  cooled  down  to  a  new-milk  warmth  before  immerfion 
of  the  fkins.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  tanned  in  the  common 
way  with  oak-bark,  or  oak  and  fhumach,  wafhed  and  dried. 
To  make  the  leather  water-proof,  it  muft  be  firft  foaked 
for  five  or  fix  days  in  linfeed  or  nut  oil ;  and,  after  this  has 
been  wrung  out,  the  fkin  is  to  be  repeatedly  fmeared  with 
a  compofition,  made  by  melting  together  feven  pounds  of 
nut  or  linfeed  oil,  with  one  pound  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients;  namely,  red  led,  litharge,  fugar  of  lead, 
white  vitriol,  bees’-wax,  rofin,  and  pitch.  The  objeCt  in 
the  above  procefs  is,  firft  to  reduce  the  fkin  to  its  original 
Itate,  by  foftening  its  texture,  diflolving  out  the  time, 
See.  next  to  give  it  a  body  by  means  of  a  ftrong  tanning ; 
and  laftly,  to  make  it  water-proof,  by  means  of  various 
ingredients  that  refill  moifture. 

We  know  not  whether  the  method  of  converting  cut¬ 
tings  and  fhavings  into  leather  again,  detailed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page,  be  much  in  ufe;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  a  very  ingenious  invention,  (which  obtained  a 
premium  of  twenty  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
May  1806,)  for  Jplitting Jhcep-Jkins,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Stott, 
of  Bermondfey.  His  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  in  the  following  words:  “Gentlemen,  I  have  in¬ 
vented  an  engine  for  the  purpofe  of  fpiitting  fheep  fkins.. 


that  is,  of  making  two  good  fkins  out  of  one.  The  for¬ 
mer  and  common  mode  of  drefting  fkins  is  to  {have  one 
fide  off,  referving  the  {havings  for  giue-pieces  ;  whereas 
by  my  method  thefe  (havings  are  all  taken  off  in  one 
piece,  forming  a  good  fkin  of  leather;  and  thus,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  advantage  arifing  to  the  proprietor,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  will  be  caufed  to  the  nation,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increafe  of  leather  made.”  The  annexed  en¬ 
graving  reprel'ents  the  machine.  Fig.  1.  A,  the  barrel  of 
caft  iron,  (having  wooden  ends,)  round  which  barrel  the 
fkin  is  wrapped,  and  kept  dole  -by  means  of  pins  run 
through  the  edges  into  the  wood,  a?  at  e  e,  fig.  2.  B,  fig.  1, 
an  iron  running  in  a  groove  along  the  barrel,  catching  in 
a  hole  at  C,  and  fattened  down  at  the  other  end  by  a  hook 
fixed  in  the  end  of  the  barrel,  the  bar  having  points  in  it, 
(as  fliown  at  B,  fig.  3.)  under  which  the  edges  of  the  fkin 
are  faftened,  as  feen  at  D,  fig.  2.  FF,  fig.  1  and  2,  bars 
fixed  acrofs  each  end  of  the  ftrong  wooden  frame  GGGG, 
over  which  the  barrel  is  fupported  on  friction-rollers,  as 
at  hh,  fig.  2,  which  run  on  a  flip  of  brafs,  moveable  un¬ 
der  the  ferews  ii,  to  adjuft  the  barrel  to  the  knife.  KK, 
fig.  1  and  2,  a  ftrong  bar  of  caft  iron,  to  which  the  knife 
is  l'crewed,  moving  lengthwife  on  friction-rollers  between 
the  pieces  of  wood  LLLL,  on  the  frame  G,  as  at  K, 
fig.  4.  The  pieces  of  wood  LLLL  are  each  moveable 
under  two  ferews,  by  which  they  are  adjufted  to  fteady 
the  motion  of  the  knife-bar.  mm,  fig.  1  and  2,  is  a  roller 
at  the  back  of  the  knife,  to  which  it  is  kept  clofe  by  a 
weight  N,  at  each- end,  acting  over  pulleys,  as  at  O,  fig.  2, 
fulpended  from  the  Aider  p,  between  which  the  roller  is 
placed.  By  drawing  the  (pare  fkin  over  this  roller,  as  it 
is  cut  off",  it  keeps  both  fides  of  the  fkin  equally  up  to  the 
knife,  and  makes  it  cut  more  uniform.  Q.Q,  fig.  1,  is  a 
lever  afting  on  a  pin  r,  and  moving  another  lever  SS,  by 
means  of  a  pin  and  a  notch  t,  which  afts  on  another  pin  at 
u  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  two  pins  at  w,  it  moves  the  knife 
lengthwife  to  and  fro;  as  fait  as  the  (kin  is  cut,  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  drawn  round  by  the  weight  X.  Y  is  a  guide  to  the 
lever,  from  which  end  it  is  worked. 

The  lateft  improvement  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in 
leather-cutting  is  from  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  of 
Fort  Place,  Bermondley,  who  has  invented  two  inltru- 
ments  for  equalifing  the  width  and  thicknefs  of  leather 
(traps,  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatelt  utility  to  fad- 
lers,  harnefs  and  collar-makers,  leather-cutters,  &c.  Hav¬ 
ing  communicated  his  difeovery  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  produced  feveral  certificates  of  its  utilty,  he  received 
from  the  f'oeiety,  in  May  1810,  a  reward  of  thirty  gui¬ 
neas. 

Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  are  a  plan,  feftion,  and  end-view,  of 
the  inftrument  for  cutting  leather  Jlraps  to  an  equal  thicknefs. 
A  is  the  knife,  fixed  to  the  frame  by  two  ferews  aa,  which 
pafs  through  holes  intthe  end  of  the  knife,  and  have  two 
nuts  upon  each  of  them,  between  which  is  faftened  the 
knife,  and  by  means  of  thefe  the  knife  can  be  raifed  or 
lowered,  and  fixed  at  any  point,  by  fc tewing  the  nuts 
towards  each  other;  b,  fig.  7,  is  the  lower,  and  c  the  up¬ 
per,  one,  which  fallens  the  knife  upon  the  other;  the 
lerews  a  a  are  faftened  to  the  frame  by  two  plates  and 
four  ferews  at  dddd,  which  fit  into  oblong  holes  in  the 
plates,  and  can  be  loofened  to  put  the  knife  nearer  to  or 
further  from  a  roller  B,  between  which,  and  another  rol¬ 
ler  D,  fig.  6,  (concealed  in  the  wooden  frame,)  the  lea- 
ther-ftrap  pailes  ;  the  bearing  ee  for  the  pivots  of  the  up¬ 
per  roller  are  ferews,  and  received  into  tubes  E,  E,  figs.  5, 
6,  and  7,  which  are  alfo  ferevved  internally,  fo  that,  by 
turning  thefe  tubes  round,  the  roller  is  brought  nearer  to 
or  further  from  the  roller  D,  to  fuit  frraps  of  different 
thicknejfes ;  the  tubes  are  alfo  drawn  down  by  helical 
fprings,  (concealed  in  the  wood,)  which  keep  the  upper 
roller  down  with  a  moderate  prefl'ure,  but  at  the  lame 
time  allow  it  to  rife  up  if  a  thick  part  of  the  ftfap  comes 
under  it.  FF  are  two  handles  fixed  to  the  mahogany 
block,  which  is  the  frame  for  the  whole.  G  is  a  rod  or 
wire  bent  at  right-angles  a.t  each  end,. and  driven  into  the 
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block  with  two  Aiding  pieces  gg  upon  it,  which  can  be 
fixed  at  any  diftance  from  each  other  by  fcrews;  thefe 
are  fet  to  the  width  of  the  (trap,  to  keep  it  parallel  in 
paffing  through  the  rollers  B  and  D;  it  enters  in  between 
them,  pairing  under  the  knife  A,  and  over  the  inclined 
part  h,  fig.  6.  the  end  which  is  juft  through  is  faftened  to 
the  work-bench,  and  the  workman  takes  the  machine  by 
its  handles  FF,  and  draws  it  back  from  the  bench;  this 
pulls  the  ftrap  through  between  the  rollers,  and  the  knife 
removes  all  the  leather  which  projects  above  its  edge, 
leaving  the  ftrap  of  a  perfeflly-equal  thicknefs  through¬ 
out  ;  this  thicknefs  is,  as  above  mentioned,  regulated  by 
the  diftance  ;  the  knife-edge  is  placed  above  the  roller  D: 
in  cutting  the  ftrap,  the  fmootheft  fide  is  placed  down¬ 
wards  upon  the  lower  roller. 

Figs.  8  and  9  are  elevations  of  the  other  machine,  for 
cutting  the  flrap  to  an  equal  width  throughout.  A  A  is  a 
brafs  bar  made  hollow,  for  lightnefs  ;  B  B  an  iron  frame 
fcrewed  to  it,  and  fupporting  a  frame  D,  containing  a 
roller  E.  The  frame  D  fiides  up  and  down  in  the  frame 
B  by  a  fcrew  and  nut  a ;  but  it  has  a  conftant  tendency 
towards  the  bar  A  by  means  of  a  fpring  b,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  fcrew,  and  counteradfs  thepreffure  of  the  nut  a. 

F  is  a  piece  of  the  brafs  Hiding  upon  the  bar  A,  and  can 
be  fixed  at  any  part  of  it  by  the  fcrew  C  ;  it  has  a  femi- 
circular  gap  cut  in  it  to  admit  the  roller  E,  as  Ihown  in 
fig.  9.  g  is  a  fmall  and  thin  (harp-edged  knife,  put  through 
the  end  of  the  bar  A,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  fcrew  d\ 
this  knife  is  placed  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  roller,  as 
feen  in  fig.  8.  The  ftrap  to  be  cut  is  pafled  through  the 
opening  e,  fig.  8.  and  the  roller  buffered  to  defcend  by  its 
nut  a  until  the  fpring  prefi'es  the  roller  down  upon  the 
ftrap  with  fufficient  force  to  keep  it  fteady ;  the  piece  F 
is  fixed  along  the  bar,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  knife 
as  the  ftrap  is  intended  to  be  wide;  and  this  is  (liown  by 
the  diviiions  on  the  bar,  the  ftrap  being  then  drawn 
\  through  under  the  roller,  the  knife  cuts  away  all  parts 
which  are  beyond  its  edge,  and  reduces  the  ftrap  to  the 
proper  breadth. 

Dx'ing  of  Leather.  Blue  is  given  by  fteeping  the 
lubjeft  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it  wdth 
alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tempering  the  indigo  with 
red  wine,  and  waffling  the  fkins  therewith.  Red  is  given 
by  waffling  the  fkins,  and  laying  them  two  hours  in  galls, 
then  wringing  them  out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made 
with  liguftrum,  alum,  and  verdigris,  in  water;  and,  laftly, 
in  a  dye  made  of  Brafil-wood  boiled  with  ley.  ’  Purple  is 
given  by  wetting  the  fkins  with  a  folution  of  roche-alum 
in  warm  water;  and,  w'hen  dry  again,  rubbing  them  with 
the  hand  with  a  decotlion  of  logwood  in  colder.  Green 
is  given  by  fmearing  the  fkin  with  fap-green  and  alum- 
water  boiled.  Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with  fteel-filings 
and  fal  ammoniac  fteeped  in  urine  till  loft,  then  fmeared 
over  the  (kin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  (hade.  Sky- 
colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  next  morning  warmed  and  fmeared  over  the  fkin. 
Yellow,  by  fmearing  the  fkin  over  with  aloes  and  linfeed- 
oil  diffolved  and  ftrained;  or  by  infufing  it  in  weld. 
Orange-colour  is  given  by  fmearing  with  fuftic-berries 
boiled  in  alum-water;  or,  for  a  deep  orange,  with  tur¬ 
meric. 

The  following  are  the  procefles  for  dying  leather  red 
and  yellow  as  praftifed  in  Turkey,  with  direftions  for 
preparing  and  tanning  the  fkins;  as  communicated  by 
Mr.  Philippo,  a  native  of  Armenia,  who  received  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  the  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  difco- 
vering  this  fecret. 

Firjl  Preparation  of  the  Skins,  both  for  Red  and  Yellow 
Leather,  by  drejjing  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  fkins,  dried  with 
the.  hair  on,  be  fir  ft  raid  to  foalc  in  clean  water  for  three 
days;  let  them  then  be  broken  over  the  fleffi-fide,  put 
into  fre!h  water  for  two  days  longer,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  to  drain  half  an  hour.  Let  them  now  be  broken  on 
the  flefh-fide,  limed  in  cold  lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and 
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doubled  together  with  the  grain-fide  outward.  In  this 
ftate  they  muff:  be  hung  up  within  doors  over  a  frame  for 
five  or  fix  days,  till  the  hair  be  loofe ;  which  mult  then 
be  taken  oft',  and  the  fkins  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for 
about  three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked,  fleffi  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  during 
that  time;  after  which,  let- them  be  waffled  ten  times  in 
clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  waffling.  They 
are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  below  mentioned. 

Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins,  for  both  the  Red  and  Yellow 
Dyes ,  by  drenching.  After  fqueezing  the  water  out  of  the 
fkins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  warm 
as  new  milk,  in  the  following  proportions;  viz.  about 
three  pounds  of  bran  for  five  fkins,  and  water  fufficient 
to  make  the  mixture  moderately  fluid,  which  will  be 
about  a  gallon  to  each  pound  of  bran.  In  this  drench 
let  the.  fkins  lie  three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
muft  be  well  worked,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the 
drench  two  days  longer.  They  muft  then  be  taken  out, 
and  rubbed  between  the  hands;  the  water  fqueezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  feraped  off  clear  from  both  fides  of 
the  fkins.  After  this  they  muft  be  again  waftied  ten  times 
in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out  of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  fkins,  whe¬ 
ther  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame  ;  but 
afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  dyed  red  muft  be  treated 
as  follows. 

Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran,  of  Skins  that  are  to  be  dyed 
Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with  three  pints  of  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  ftir  them  together  till  the  honey  is  dif¬ 
folved.  Then  add  two  double  handfuls  of  bran  ;  and, 
taking  four  (kins,  (for  which  the  above  quantity  of  the 
mixture  will  be  fufficient,)  work  them  well  in  it  one  after 
another.  Afterwards  fold  up  each  fkin  feparately  into  a 
round  form,  with  the  fleffi-fide  inwards;  and  lay  them  in 
an  earthen  pan,  or  other  proper  veffel ;  if  in  the  fummer, 
by  the  fide  of  each  other;  but,  in  the  winter,  on  the  top 
of  each  other.  Place  the  veffel  in  a  doping  pofition,  fo 
that  fuch  part  of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain 
from  the  fkins  may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  then  rife  in  the  liquor,  and  the  fkins  will  fwell 
confiderably.  In  this  ftate  they  muft  continue  for  feven 
or  eight  days;  but  the  moifture  that  drains  from  them 
muft  be  poured  off  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may 
require. 

Let  them  be  taken  out  of  the  mixture  on  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed  with  dry  common  fea  fait,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  half  a  pound  to  each  fkin  ;  the 
fait  muft  be  well  rubbed  and  worked  with  them.  This 
will  make  them  contraft:  again,  and  part  with  a  further 
confiderable  quantity  of  moifture,  which  muft  be  fqueezed 
out  by  drawing  each  fkin  feparately  through  the  hands. 
They  muft  next  be  feraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the 
bran,  fuperfluous  fait,  and  moifture,  that  may  adhere  to 
them  ;  after  which,  dry  fait  muft  be  fl rewed  over  the 
grain-fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  They  are 
then  to  be  doubled  with  the  fleffi-fide  outwards,  length- 
wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft  be 
thinly  ftrewed  over  the  fleffi-fide,  and  rubbed  in  ;  for  the 
two  laft  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fait  will 
be  fufficient  for  each  fkin.  They  muft  then  be  put,  thus 
folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean  boards,  placed 
floping,  breadthwife ;  and  a  heavy  weight  laid  on  the  up¬ 
per  board,  in  order  gradually  to  prefs  out  what  moifture 
they  will  thus  part  with.  In  this  ftate  of  preffure  they 
muft  be  continued  two  days  or  longer,  till  it  is  convenient 
to  dye  them,  for  which  they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

Preparation  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a  proper  proportion  for  four 
Skins.  Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a  copper,  with  fe¬ 
ven  ounces  of  fhenan  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag.  [Shenan  is 
a  drug  much  u fed  by  dyers  in  the  eaft;  and  may  eafily  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Africa,  in  the 
Levant.  It  is  the  eaftern  jointed-kali,  called  by  botanifts 
Salicornia;  and  grows  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  and  other 
parts  of  the  eaft.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Salicornia  on 
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our  coaft,  which,  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  fhenan, 
might  be  prefumed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.]  Light  a 
lire  under  a  copper;  and,  when  the  water  has  boiled  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out  the  bag  of  Ihenan,  and  pour 
into  the  boiling  fluid,  or  lixivium,  two  drams  of  alum, 
two  drams  of  pomegranate-bark,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric,  three  ounces  of  cochineal,  and  two  ounces  of 
loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about  fix  mi¬ 
nutes;  then  cover  the  fire,  and  takeout  a  quart  of  liquor, 
putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan;  and,  when  it  is  as  cold 
as  new  milk,  take  one  (kin,  folded  lengthwife,  the  grain- 
flde  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor,  rubbing  it  gently 
with  the  hands.  Then,  taking  out  the  Ikin,  hang  it  up 
to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  luperfluous  dye.  Proceed 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  remaining  three  Ikins  ;  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  of  each  Ikin  feparately  eight  rimes, 
fqueezing  the  Ikins  by  drawing  them  through  the  hands 
before  each  frelh  dipping.  Lay  them  now  on  one  fide  of 
a  large  pan,  fet  Hoping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moif- 
ture  as  will  run  from  them  without  preffure,  for  about 
two  hours,  or  till  they  are  cold;  then  tan  them  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Powder  four  ounces  of  the  bed:  white  galls  in  a  marble 
mortar,  fifting  it  through  a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder 
with  about  three  quarts  of  water,  and  work  the  ikins  well 
in  this  mixture  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the 
Ikins  four-fold.  Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  twenty-four 
hours;  when  they  mult  be  worked  again  as  before;  then 
taken  out,  l'craped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls, 
and  put  into  a  like  quantity  of  freth  galls  and  water.  In 
this  frefli  mixture  they  mnit  be  again  well  worked  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and 
left  in  the  frefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  mult  be  taken  out,  walked  clean  from  the  galls  in 
l'even  or  eight  frefh  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  the  Ikins  have  been  treated  as  above, 
and  are  very  near  dry,  they  fliould  be  fcraped  with  the 
proper  inftrument  or  fcraper  on  the  flelh-fide,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  They  are  then 
to  belaid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  mult  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  them  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a  linen  rag, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  for  four 
Ikins  ;  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  graining-board, 
lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwife,  or  from  corner 
to  corner. 

Preparations  with  Galls,  for  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Yellow. 
After  the  four  Ikins  are  taken  out  of  the  drench  of  bran, 
and  clean-walhed  as  before  directed  in  the  fecond  article, 
they  mult  be  very  well  worked,  half  an  hour  or  more,  in 
a  mixture  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  belt  white  galls, 
finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts  of  clean  water.  The 
Ikins  are  then  to  be  feparately  doubled  lengthwife,  rolled 
up  with  the  flelh-fide  outwards,  laid  in  the  mixture,  and 
clofely  preffed  down  on  each  other,  in  which  Hate  they 
mult  continue  two  whole  days.  On  the  third  day  let 
them  be  again  worked  in  the  tan ;  and  afterwards  fcraped 
clean  from  the  galls,  with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrument, 
(for  no  iron  mult  touch  them.)  They  mult  then  be  put 
into  a  frefh  tan,  made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  with  about  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked 
therein  fifteen  times.  After  this  they  mult  be  doubled, 
rolled  up  as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three 
days.  On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white 
fea-falt  mult  be  worked  into  each  Ikin;  and  the  Ikins  dou¬ 
bled- up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan  till  the  day 
following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well  walhed 
fix  times  in  cold  water,  and  four  times  in  water  luke¬ 
warm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fqueezed  out,  by 
laying  the  Ikins  under  preffure,  for  about  half  an  hour, 
between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  about  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board,  when  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Dye,  in  the  proper  proportion  for 
four  Skins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  cajjiari  gehira,  or  the  berries 
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of  the  eaftern  rhamnus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum; 
and  pound  them  fine  in  a  marble  or  brafs  mortar,  with  a 
brafs  peftle.  Then,  dividing  the  materials,  thus  pow¬ 
dered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four  ounces  eayh,  put  one 
of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
in  a  china  or  earthen  veil'd,  and  ftir  the  mixture  toge¬ 
ther.  Let  the  fluid  ftand  to  cool,  till  it  will  not  fcald  the 
hand.  Then,  fpreading  one  of  the  Ikins  flat  on  a  table,  in 
a  warm  room,  with  the  grain-fide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth 
part  of  the  tinging  liquor,  prepared  as  above  cl  ire  fled, 
over  the  upper  or  grain  fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the 
fkin  with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards 
do  the  like  with  the  other  three  Ikins,  for  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  firft  made  will  be  fufficient.  This  operation  muft  be 
repeated  twice  more  on  each  (kin  feparately,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  berries  and 
alum,  with  the  above-meriVsoned  due  proportions  of  hot 
water,  put  to  them  as  before  directed. 

The  ikins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a  wooden 
frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain-fide  out¬ 
wards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  drain  ;  when 
they  muft  be  carried  to  a  river  or  ftreatn  of  running  wa¬ 
ter,  and  well  walhed  therein  fix  times  or  more.  After 
this  they  mull:  be  put  under  preffure  for  about  an  hour, 
till  the  water  be  well  fqueezed  out ;  afterwards  the  (kins 
muft  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room.  This  being 
dene,  the  (kins  are  to  be  drafted  and  grained  as  before  di¬ 
rected  for  thofe  dyed  red  ;  except  the  oiling,  which  mult 
be  omitted. 

Method  of  Dying  Leather  of  a  Saxon  Green,  from  the  Journal 
de  Phvfque,  vol.  xvi.  The  (kins,  after  being  prepared  in 
the  ufual  way  to  receive  the  dye,  are  dipped  and  foaked 
feveral  times  in  a  ftror.g  decoction  of  the  wood  of  the 
barberry,  (Berberis  vuig.  Linn.)  By  this  means  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  deep  and  permanent  yellow  ;  they  are  then  dried, 
and  afterwards  dipped  in  a  bath  of  Saxon  blue  till  they 
become  of  the  defired  tint  of  green.  The  bath  of  Saxon 
blue  is  nothing  more  than  a  dilute  folution  of  fulphat  of 
indigo,  prepared  by  digelting  indigo  in  ftrong  vitriolic 
acid,  aflifted  by  a  gentle  heat  till  it  is  diffolved  ;  in  this 
Itate  the  liquor  is  black  ;  but,  by  largely  diluting  it  with 
water,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  blue,  called 'the  Saxon 
blue.  The  tint  of  this  is  far  more  vivid  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  common  indigo- vat;  but  it  has  the  difadvan- 
tage,  when  ufed  by  itfelf,  of  being  much  lefs  permanent. 

The  molt  approved  compofition  lor  keeping  leather  black 
and  gloffy  has  been  given  under  the  word  Blacking, 
vol.  iii.  p.  78.  We  (hall  here  add  a  receipt  to  clean  the 
tops  of  boots  :  One  quart  of  milk  ;  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol  ;  one  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  ;  one  table-fpoon- 
ful  of  lavender-drops  ;  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fpirit 
of  wine.  Firft  mix  the  lavender-drops  with  the  fpirit  of 
wine.  Diffolve  the  gum  in  boiling  water  ;  then  mix  them 
with  the  milk  cold  ;  and  put  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  lall. 
Strain  the  whole  through  a  fieve. 

Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14,  direCIs  packers  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  leather  intended  to  be  tranfported  ;  but. the 
18  Eliz.  c.  9,  prohibits  the  (hipping  of  leather,  on  penalty 
of  forfeiture,  See.  By  flat.  20  Car.  II.  c.  5,  tranfporta- 
tion  of  leather  was  allowed  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any 
foreign  country,  paying  a  cuftom  or  duty  ;  which  ftatute 
was  continued  by  divers  fubfequent  adds.  No  perfon 
(hall  ingrofs  leather  to  fell  again,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture;  none  but  tanners  are  to  buy  any  rough  hides 
of  leather,  or  calves’-lkins  in  the  hair,  on  pain  of  forfeiture; 
and  no  perfon  (hall  foreftall  hides,  under  the  penalty  of 
6s.  8d.  a  hide.  Leather  not  lufficiently  tanned  is  to  be 
forfeited.  In  London,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  are 
to  appoint  and  fwear  fearchers  of  leather,  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  fhoemakers.  See.  and  alfo  triers  of  fufficient  lea¬ 
ther;  and  the  lame  is  to  be  done  by  mayors,  &c.  in  other 
towns  and  corporations ;  and  fearchers  allowing  infuffi- 
cient  leather,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  40s. 

Hides  of  leather  are  adjudged  the  ware  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  currier,  and  fubjeft  to  fearch,  &c.  All  per- 
5  Q  Ions 
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fons  dealing  in  leather  may  buy  tanned  leather  fearched 
in  open  market;  and  any  perfon  may  buy  or  fell  leather 
hides  or  fkins  by  weight,  i  W.  S3  M.  c.  83.  Duties  of 
excife  are  granted  on  leather,  and  entries  to  be  made  of 
tan-yards;  and  tanners  and  leather-dreffers  ufing  any  pri¬ 
vate  tan-yards,  or  concealing  Ikins,  are  liable  to  penalties. 
9  Ann.  c.  11.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  2.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  27.  Artificers 
may  freely  buy  their  leather,  and  cut  it  and  fell  it  in  fmall 
pieces.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  Penalty  on  curriers  neglefting 
to  curry  leather.  Ibid.  By  flats.  39  &40  Geo.  III.  c.  66. 
41  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  the 
fpoiling  of  hides  and  leather,  by  the  flaying  animals  inju- 
dicioully  ;  and  infpeftors  appointed  to  infure  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  See  the  local  act,  48  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  for 
London  and  its  environs.  The  flat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  50. 
as  amended  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  for  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  by  lowering  the  duty  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  oak-bark  when  the  price  fhall  exceed  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate,  is  made  perpetual  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  18  ;  March 
20,  1812.  But,  in  July  1812,  an  additional  excife  of  i§d. 
per  pound  was  laid  upon  leather.  The  dealers  in  leather 
are  at  this  time  (Feb.  1813)  endeavouring  to  get  this  a& 
repealed  ;  they  urge  that  “  it  is  afcertained  that  the  amount 
of  the  double  tax  in  the  home-diftrift,  which  includes 
London,  Southwark,  and  all  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
was  in  the  firfl  quarter  greatly  deficient  ;  and  that  the  fe- 
cond  quarter,  ending  the  22c!  of  December,  1812,  is  (till 
more  fo  ;  for,  inltead  of  being  twice  the  amount  of  the 
old  duty,  as  expended,  it  does  not  amount  to  one  quarter 
-of  that  fum  above  the  old  tax,  for  the  correlponding 
months  in  the  lafl  year;  it  being,  from  the  diminifhed 
ftate  of  the  trade  in  the  laft  quarter,  only  4812I.  19s.  7d. 
more  than  the  old  duty.  The  committee  therefore  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  when  the  extra  prices  government  have  already 

Said  for  leather  goods  is  known,  and  how  greatly  the  lea- 
ler  trade  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  has  fuffered  from 
the  inability  of  the  tanners  to  purchafe  raw  hides,  and  to 
afford  their  leather  at  the  prefent  prices,  and  from  their 
flocks  being  in  confequence  confiderably  diminifhed  fince 
the  additional  tax  took  place,  the  impolicy  of  continuing 
this  tax  will  be  mofl  apparent.” 

The  value  of  the  leather  manufacture  was  fome  years 
ago  Hated  at  10,500,0001.  and,  from  the  ftate  of  the  trade 
of  late,  and  the  high  price  of  fkins  of  molt  kinds,  it  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  lefs  than  that  fum  at  prefent.  DeduCl- 
ing  954,5451.  for  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed,  and 
3,500,000k  for  the  coft  of  the  raw  article,  there  remains 
6,045,455k  for  the  wages  of  perfons employed  in  this  trade, 
which,  at  100k  per  annum  for  each  perfon,  makes  the 
number  employed  60,454. 

LEATH'ER-COAT,  /.  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 

• — There  is  a  difli  of  leather-coats  for  you.  Shakefpearc. 

LEATH'ER-DRESSER,/  He  who  dreffes  leather;  he 
who  manufactures  hides  for  ufe. — He  removed  to  Cumae; 
and  by  the  way  was  entertained  at  the  houfe  of  one  Ty- 
chius,  a  leather- drejfer.  Pope. 

LEATH'ER-EATER.  See  Dermestes. 
LEATH'ER-JACKET,/  A  fifh  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

- — Some  beautifully-fpotted  foies,  leather -jackets ,  See.  Cook 
and  King's  Voyage. 

LE AT H'ER- MOUTHED,  adj.  By  a  leather -mouthed 
fifh,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat ;  as, 
the  chub  or  cheven.  Walton's  Angler. 

LEATH'ER-SELLER,  f.  He  who  deals  in  leather. 
LEATH'ER-WOODjy.  in  botany.  See  Dirce,  vol.  v. 
p.  855. 

LEATH'ERHEAD,  Surrey,  is  nineteen  miles  from 
I.ondon,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Brighthelmftone, 
Guildford,  Sec.  In  a  field  north  of  the  village  is  a  fair, 
held  on  the  10th  of  OCtober  annually,  which  is  pretty 
large  for  horfes,  pigs,  toys,  Sec.  This  place  had  formerly 
a  market.  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  Mole,  which, 
having  funk  into  the  earth  near  Mickleham,  at  the  foot 
«f  Box  Hill,  rifes  again  near  this  place,  which  is  plea¬ 
santly  fituated  on  a  rifing  bank  by  the  fide  of  the  river. 
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and  has  a  fine  dry  champaign  country  almoft  all  round 
it.  Its  bridge  is  built  with  bricks,  confuting  of  fourteen 
arches,  and  received  great  additions  and  repairs  in  the 
year  1783.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
confifting  a  chancel,  fix  aides,  vettry-room,  and  fix  bells; 
it  was  granted  to  the  priory  of  Ledys,  in  Kent,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Crevecoeur,  anno  1119,  and  confirmed  by  Edward 
III.  At  the  monaftic  diflolution  it  was  bellowed  on  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochefter, 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Nicholas.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  church 
of  Rochefter,  who  are  alfo  impropriators  ;  they  allow  to 
the  vicar  forty  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  parfonage. 

One  mile  north- weft  from  Leatherhead  is  Randal-houfe, 
the  feat  of  fir  John  Coghill,  hart,  fituated  on  the  eaft  banks 
of  the  river  Mole,  with  a  pleafant  lawn  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river,  which  much  adds  to 
its  beauty  and  the  many  agreeable  objefts  that  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  view. 

Between  the  church  and  the  road  is  a  large  old  houfe  (al¬ 
moft  concealed  from  fight  by  a  high  wall)  called  Churcli- 
lioufe,  in  the  occupation  of  Jofeph  Price,  efq.  On  the 
fouth  are  large  gardens,  from  whence  is  a  moil  delightful 
profpect. 

.  A  gradual  defeent  continues  one  furlong  on  the  right 
over  the  river  Mole,  where  is  the  feat  of  Henry  Boulton, 
efq.  a  moll  elegant  villa,  in  a  charming  fituation,  having 
the  command  of  the  Brighthelmftone  road,  with  a  view  of 
the  river  Mole,  which  runs  through  the  lawn  and  forms 
beautiful  cafcades,  with  a  commanding  profpeft  of  Lea¬ 
therhead  church  and  village.  On  the  fouth  fide  it  has 
the  molt  pleafing  views  of  the  fields  leading  to  Norbury 
Park,  Fetcham  Windmill,  and  Fetcham  Downs.  About 
a  mile  further  is  Gibbins  Grove,  a  beautiful  houfe  and 
gardens,  the  feat  of  Richard  Boulton,  efq.  which  is  fitu¬ 
ated  on  a  pleafing  eminence,  and  commands  a  pifturefque 
view  of  Norbury  Park.  Near  this  is  Thorncroft,  the  feat 
of  Henry  Boulton,  efq.  lord  of  the  manor.  At  Fetcham, 
mentioned  before,  is  a  feat  of  Mrs.  Hankey,  on  which  no 
coft  has  been  fpared. 

Box-hill,  between  Leatherhead  and  Dorking,  received 
its  name  from  the  box-trees  planted  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it, 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  but  thd 
north  part  is  covered  with  yews.  Although  thefe  trees 
were  merely  planted  for  ornament,  they  were  lately  fold  for 
15,000k  Thefe  groves  are  interlperfed  with  a  number  of 
little  green  fpots  and  agreeable  walks.  From  the  higheft 
part  of  this  hill,  in  a  clear  day,  is  a  profpecl  over  part  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  the  whole  of  Suffex,  quite  to  the 
South  Downs,  near  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-fix 
miles.  The  weft  and  north  views  overlook  a  large  part  of 
Surrey  and  Middlefex ;  and  advancing  to  the  place  called 
the  Quarry,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  that  runs  toward 
Mickleham,  the  fublime  and  beautiful  unite  together  in 
forming  a  delightful  feene;  we  look  down,  from  a  vaft  and 
almoft  perpendicular  height,  upon  a  well-cultivated  vale, 
laid  out  in  beautiful  inclofures,and  fee  the  river  Mole  wind¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  if  it  were  di¬ 
rectly  under  our  feet,  though  it  is  at  a  great  diftance.  In 
this  charming  valley  are  Burford  Lodge,  built  by  Mr.  Ec- 
kerfall,  but  now  the  property  of  George  Barclay,  efq.  and 
the  cottage  called  the  Grove,  belonging  to  John  Louis 
Goldfmid,  efq.  Indeed  the  fpot  altogether  is  charming 
from  the  wildnefs  and  variety  of  its  feenery.  An  eccen¬ 
tric  man,  an  officer  in  the  marines,  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
quefted  to  be  buried  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill  in  an  creft 
pojlure ;  and  at  his  deceafe  this  Angular  requeft  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  his  coffin  having  been  immured  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  pofition.  Perhaps  he  took  the  idea  from  Leith- 
hill  tower,  which  covers  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hulk  At 
the  foot  of  this  beautiful  hill  is  Burford-bridge,  where  a 
molt  commodious  and  romantic  little  inn,  the  Fox  and 
Honnds,  affords  every  comfort  the  rational  traveller  can 
wiffi  for.  Here  the  gallant  Nelfon,  in  company  with  fir 
William  and  lady  Hamilton,  enjoyed  feveral  days  of  calm 
3  retirement, 
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retirement,  a  fhort  time  before  be  quitted  England,  to 
take  the  command  of  that  glorious  expedition  which  raifed 
him  to  immortality. 

Mickleham  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Box-hill,  between 
Leatherhead  and  Barking  ;  and,  adjoining  the  downs,  is 
juniper-hill,  a  handfome  houfe,  with  curious  plantations. 

Norbury  Park,  in  the  parifh  of  Mickleham,  is  the  feat 
of  William  Lock,  efq.  This  eftate  was  many  years  pof- 
fefled  by  the  ancient  family  of  Stydolfe,  a  name  confider- 
able  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  ever  fince  the  con- 
queft.  In  an  old  regifter,  from  1549  to  1680,  is  a  curious 
licence  granted  in  1632  by  Mofes  Wall,  parfon  of  Mickle¬ 
ham,  upon  the  certificate  of  Lawrence  Wright,  M.  D.  to 
the  worfltipful  lady  Francis  Stydolfe,  to  eat  flefh  during 
lent,  and  on  all  fifh-days,  on  account  of  her  ill  health,  (lie 
paying  all  dues  for  this  indulgence.  The  next  year  the 
whole  family  were  taken  ill,  and  had  the  fame  licence  on 
the  fame  conditions.  This  ancient  family  declining  in  a 
female,  the  Tryons  came  into  pofieffion ;  from  them  it 
paffed  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  whom  the  proprietor  purchafed 
the  eftate,  with  all  its  manorial  appendages.  The  old 
inanfion-houfe  flood  on  'the  lower  fide  of  the  park,  near 
the  road  ;  but,  being  decayed  and  ruinous,  Mr.  Lock 
pulled  down  the  greateft  part  of  it,  referving  the  north 
end  for  his  farms,  and  erected,  upon  a  well-chofen  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  park,  one  of  the  mod 
elegant  and  beautiful  feats  in  the  county.  From  the 
church-yard,  the  rifing  Hopes  of  Norbury  Park,  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  ftately  trees,  appear  to  the  greateft 
advantage;  the  park  itfelf  is  extenfive  and  well  diverfi- 
fied  ;  it  is  aflerted  that,  when  fir  Richard  Stydolfe  was 
owner,  it  was  famed  for  containing  40,000  walnut-trees. 

The  extent  and  richnefs  of  profpedt  from  the  houfe  fill 
the  beholder  with  admiration.  To  the  north  a  large  ex- 
panfe  of  country  difplays  a  varied  and  magnificent  feene. 
The  fouth  prefents  a  pidture  equally  ftriking;  elegant  vil¬ 
las  and  plantations  on  each  fide;  Deepden,  late  the  duke 
of  Norfolk’s,  but  now  belonging  to  lady  Burrell,  inajefti- 
cally  clofing  the  view.  The  hanging  hills,  adorned  with 
ftately  beech  on  the  right,  contrail  with  the  fine  downs 
covered  with  evergreens,  and  the  chalky  crags  of  Box- 
hill,  on  the  left.  Beneath  is  a  fertile  vale,  through  which 
the  river  Mole  filently  purfues  its  courfe,  and  then  finks 
imperceptibly  from  the  fight.  The  banks  of  Arno  can¬ 
not  excel  the  feene.  Mr.  Lock’s  faloon  unites  this  grand 
amphitheatre  of  nature  with  the  moft  excellent  production 
of  the  late  Barrett’s  inimitable  pencil;  an  attempt  unpre¬ 
cedented.  The  magnificent  feenery  with  which  he  has  em- 
bellifhed  the  walls,  being  artfully  managed  to  appear  as  a 
continuation  of  the  view,  introducing  in  the  weftern  com¬ 
partment  an  afl'emblage  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  in 
Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  blended  together,  forms 
a  landfcape  expreffive  of  the  moft  majeftic  idea  of  rural 
grandeur.  The  rude  crags  and  diftant  fummit  of  Skid- 
daw  are  contrafted  with  the  placid  meer  below,  which 
feems  genially  heated  by  the  warm  rays  of  a  fummer’s  fet- 
ting  fun,  rendered  more  brilliant  by  the  tints  of  a  retir¬ 
ing  ftorm,  fhadowing  the  mountain’s  fide.  The-  fecond 
compartment  prefents  a  nearer  view  of  immenfe  rocks  in 
the  dreary  complexion  of  thofe  ftupendous  deferts ;  the 
fun  here  fcarcely  affords  a  ray  to  cheer  the  gloomy  feene. 
The  fire-place  forms  the  third  ;  here  the  chimney-glafs  is 
fo  let  into  the  wall,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  real  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hearth,  imagination  would  fuggeft  the  en¬ 
trance  of  an  elegant  arbour.  In  the  fourth  compartment 
the  feene  is  continued,  but  with  the  placid  efteft  of  even¬ 
ing  ferenity ;  here  the  fliepherd  tells  his  amorous  tale  to 
the  attentive  fair.  The  figures  are  happily  introduced. 
This  feene  opens  to  an  organ,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Ceci¬ 
lia,  by  Cipriani,  who  painted  the  landfcape  figures — as 
did  Gilpin  the  cattle.  The  ocean,  bounded  on  one  hand 
by  hills  and  rocks,  with  a  variety  of  charadferiftic  accom¬ 
paniments,  complete  the  fifth  feene.  The  ceiling  repre- 
Jpnts  a  correfpondent  fky,  feen  through  a  circular  treil- 
jiage,  by  Paltorini  5  the  carpet  refembles  a  mown  lawn. 
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The  whole  is  admirably  connedled  with  a  view  from  the 
windows,  and  adapted  to  convey  a  claffical  idea  of  a  per¬ 
fect  landfcape.  The  water  to  fupply  the  houfe  is  raifed 
by  an  engine,  from  a  depth  of  361  feet. 

Bookham,  or  Great  Bookham,  is  a  village  near  Leather- 
head.  Here  are  the  fine  feats  of  vifeount  Downe  and  —  Lau¬ 
rel,  efq.  The  church  of  this  village  was  built  by  John  de 
Rumerwick,  abbot  of  Chertfey,in  1340.  At  Polefden,  in 
the  parifh  of  Great  Bookham,  is  the  noble  feat  of  the  late 
fir  William  Geary,  bart.  but  now  of  Richard  Brinfley  She¬ 
ridan,  efq.  fituated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prolpedl.  Behind  the  houfe  are  the  fineft  beech- 
woods  imaginable. 

Effingham,  three  miles  nortli-eaft  from  Leatherhead, 
was  once,  according  to  tradition,  a  populous  place,  in 
which  were  fixteen  churches.  There  are  certainly  proofs 
of  its  having  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  for 
wells  and  cavities  like  cellars  have  been  frequently  found 
in  the  fields  and  woods  here;  and  in  the  church  are  feve- 
ral  old  flails  and  monuments.  Here  is  the  late  feat  of  ge¬ 
neral  Delancey,  which  he  built  himfelf,  furrounded  by 
his  own  eftate,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  are 
moft  happily  combined.  This  beautiful  place  has  been 
recently  given  up  by  the  general  to  commiffioners,  for 
the  purpofe  of  liquidating  a  debt  due  to  government- 

Between  Leatherhead  and  Guildford  are  Eaft  and  Weft 
Horiley:  they  are  about  a  mile  afunder. 

LEATH'ERN,  adj.  Made  of  leather: 

The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  fuch  groans. 

That  their  difeharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almoft  to  burfling.  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it. 

In  filken  or  in  leathern  purfe  retain 
A  fplendid  fhilling.  Philips. 

LEATH'ERY,  adj.  Refembling  leather. — Wormius 
calls  this  cruft  a  leathery  fkin.  Grew. 

LEATHES  WATER,  a  lake  in  Cumberland,  between 
Amblefide  and  Kefwick  ;  called  alfo  Wythburn,  orThirl- 
mere-water.  It  begins  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  fkirts 
its  bafe  for  the  fpace  of  four  miles,  increafed  by  a  variety 
of  paltoral  torrents,  that  pour  their  filver  ftreams  down  the 
mountains’  fides,  and  then  join  the  lake.  The  range  of 
mountains  on  the  right  are  tremendoufly  great.  Helvel¬ 
lyn  and  Cachidecam  are  the  chief;  and,  according  to  the 
Wythburn  fhepherds,  much  higher  than  Skiddaw.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  thefe  mountains  retain  fnow  many 
weeks  after  Skiddaw;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  fteep- 
nefs  of  Skiddaw’s  northern  fide,  and  fhivery  furface,  that 
at tracls  more  forcibly  the  folar  rays  than  the  verdant 
front  of  Helvellyn,  and  fo  fooner  lofes  its  winter  cover¬ 
ing.  A  thoufand  huge  rocks  hang  on  Helvellyn’s  brow, 
which  have  been  once  in  motion,  and  are  feemingly 
prepared  to  ftart  anew.  Many  have  already  reached  the 
lake,  and  are  at  reft.  The  road  fweeps  through  them- 
along  the  naked  margin  of  the  lake.  The  oppofite  fhore 
is  beautified  with  a  variety  of  crown-topped  rocks,  foine 
rent,  fome  wooded,  others  not,  rifing  immediately  from,, 
or  hanging  towards,  the  water;  and  all  fet  off  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  verdant  mountains,  rifing  in  the  nobleft  palto¬ 
ral  ftyle.  Its  fingular  beauty  is  its  being  almoft  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  middle  by  two  peninfulas,  that  are  joined 
by  a  bridge,  in  a  talle  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
place,  which  ferves  for  an  eafy  communication  among 
the  fhepherds  that  dwell  on  the  oppofite  banks.  At 
the  fixth  mile-poft,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,, 
on  the  left,  there  is  a  good  general  view  of  the  lake 
and  vale  ;  but  the  moft  pidlurefque  point  is  from  an 
eminence  behind  Dalehead-houfe.  This  end  is  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  two  final  1  iflands,  dreffed  with  wood* 
and  charmingly  placed.  The  lake  terminates  fweetly 
with  a  pyramidal  rock,  wooded  to  the  top;  and  oppofite 
to  it,  a  filver-grey  rock,  hanging  over  its  hafe  towards  the 
lake,  has  a  fine  effedt.  The  road  after  this  leads  through, 
the  narrow  green  vale  of  Legbertlnvate,  divided  into  finall 
inclofures,  peopled  with  a  few  cots,  and  nobly  terminated 
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by  the  rcfmantic  cattle-like  rock  of  St.  John.  Below 
this,  the  vale  contracts  into  a  deep  craggy  dell,  through 
which  Leathes-water  rolls,  till  it  joins  the  Greeta  at  New¬ 
bridge,  under  the  foot  of  Threlkeld-fell,  a  gloomy  moun¬ 
tain  of  dark  dun  rocks,  that  flints  up  the  view  of  the 
fweet  fpreading  vale  of  St.  John.  Guide  to  the  Lakes. 

LE'ATON,  a  village  near  Wolverhampton  in  Stafford- 
fhire;  in  a  field  belonging  to  which  a  quantity  of  lead- 
ore  is  produced,  in  a  yellowifti  ttone,  mixed  with  cauk 
and  fpar. 

LEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Lou¬ 
vain.  The  place  contains  715,  and  the  canton  6264,  in¬ 
habitants,  on  a  territory  of  975  kiliometres,  in  13  com¬ 
munes. 

LEAVE,  f.  [lepe,  Sax.  from  lypan,  to  grant. — Grant 
of  liberty;  permiflion;  allowance. — I  mutt  have  leave  to 
be  grateful  to  any  who  ferves  me,  let  him  be  never  fo  ob¬ 
noxious  to  any  party ;  nor  did  the  tory  party  put  me  to 
the  hardfhip  of  afking  this  leave.  Pope. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 

He  takes  this  time  his  fecret  hate  to  (hew.  Dryden. 
Farewel;  adieu;  permiflion  to  depart. — Take  leave  and 
part,  for  you  mutt  part  forthwith.  Shakefpeare. — There  is 
further  compliment  of  leave- taking  between  France  and 
him.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

Here  my  father  comes; 

A  double  bleffing  is  a  double  grace; 

Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LEAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  I  left-,  I  have  left. — To  quit;  to 
forfake. — A  man  (hall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lufty  wine, 

Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  fwine.  Ben  Jonfon. 

To  defert ;  to  abandon. — He  that  is  of  an  unthankful 
mind,  will  leave  him  in  danger  that  delivered  him.  Ecclus. 
xxix.  17. — To  depart  from,  without  aftion:  as,  I  left 
things  as  I  found  them.— When  they  were  departed  from 
him,  they  left  him  in  great  difeafes.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25. — 
To  have  remaining  at  death.- — There  be  of  them  that 
have  left  a  name  behind  them.  Ecclus.  xliv.  8. — Not  to  de¬ 
prive  of. — They  ftill  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel,  and  ray  charity  to  them 
too.  Taylor. — To  buffer  to  remain. — Thefe  things  mutt  be 
left  uncertain  to  farther  difeoveries  in  future  ages.  Abbot. 
— Not  to  carry  away. — Vaftius  gave  ftrift  commandment, 
that  they  fhould  leave  behind  them  unnecelfary  baggage. 
Knolles. — To  reject ;  not  to  choofe: 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 

I  am  fuperior;  I  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

To  fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. — This  I  leave  with 
my  reader,  an  occafion  for  him  to  confider  how  much  he 
may  be  beholden  to  experience.  Locke. — To  bequeath ;  to 
give  as  inheritance: 

That  peace  thou  leav'f  to  thy  imperial  line, 

That  peace,  O  happy  fltade  1  be  ever  thine.  Dryden. 

To  give  up;  to  refign. — If  a  wife  man  were  left  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  own  choice,  to  wifh  the  greateft  good  to  him- 
felf  he  could  devife;  the  l'um  of  all  his  wifhes  would  be 
this,  That  there  were  juft  fuch  a  being  as  Q°d  is.  Ti/lot- 
fon. — To  perm'it  without  interpofition. — Whether  Ebau 
were  a  vaflal,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Locke. — To  ceabe 
to  do;  to  defift  from. — Let  us  return,  left  my  father  leave 
caring  for  the  affes,  and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Sam.  ix.  5. 

To  Leave  off.  To  defift  from;  to  forbear. — If,  upon 
any  occafion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the  doing  of  any  thing, 
you  mutt  be  bure  to  carry  the  point.  Locke. — To  forbake. 
—He  began  to  leave  off  borne  of  his  old  acquaintance,  his 
roaring  and  bullying  about  the  ftreets:  he  put  on  a  fe- 
rious  air.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Lkavb  out.  To  omit;  to  negleft. — What  is  bet 
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down  by  order  and  divifion  doth  demonftrate,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  left  out  or  omitted.  Bacon. 

Let  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out , 

Ere  the  nice  morn  on  Indian  fteep 

From  her  cabin’d  loop-hole  peep.  Milton. 

To  LEAVE,  v.  n.  To  ceabe  ;  to  defift— He  began  at 
the  eldeft,  and  left  at  the  youngeft.  Ger.efs. 

And,  fince  this  bufinebs  fo  far  fair  is  done. 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  Shakefpeare . 

To  Leave  off.  To  defift.- — Grittus,  hoping  that  they 
in  the  caftle  would  not  hold  out,  left  off  to  batter  or  un¬ 
dermine  it,  wherewith  he  perceived  he  little  prevailed. 
Knolles. 

But,  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  fummons  wait.  Rofcommon. 
To  flop  : 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off  there  where  they  begin, 

But  ftill  beget  new  mifehiefs  in  their  courfe.  Daniel. 

To  LEAVE,  v.  a.  [from  levy,  of  lever,  Fr.]  To  levy  ; 
to  raife :  a  corrupt  word,  made  probably  for  a  rhyme  : 

An  army  ftrong  fhe  leav'd. 

To  war  on  thofe  w’hich  him  had  of  his  realm  bereav’d. 

Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen. 

LE'AVED,  adj.  [from  leaves,  of  leaf. ]  Furniflied  with 
foliage.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. — I  will  loofe  the 
loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two -leaved  gates. 
If  a.  xlv.  1. 

LEAV'EN,  f.  \levain,  Fr.  levare,  Lat.J  Ferment  mixed 
with  any  body  to  make  it  light ;  particularly  ufed  of  four 
dough  mixed  in  a  mafs  of  bread. — All  fermented  meats 
and  drinks  are  eafieft  digefted  ;  and  thofe  unfermented, 
by  barm  or  leaven,  are  hardly  digefted.  Flayer. — Any  mix¬ 
ture  which  makes  a  general  change  in  the  mafs  ;  it  gene¬ 
rally  means  fomething  that  depraves  or  corrupts  that  with 
which  it  is  mixed. — Many  of  their  propofitions  favour 
very  ftrongly  of  the  old  leaven  of  innovations.  King  Charles. 

Leaven  was  ftriftly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes  dur¬ 
ing  the  feven  days  of  the  paflover ;  and  the  Jews,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their  houfes 
from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  fealt  began. 
Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place  in  any  thing 
prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar,  during  this  fo- 
lemnity.  If,  during  the  feaft,  the  leaft  particle  of  leaven 
was  found  in  their  houfes,  they  imagined  the  whole  was 
polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  1  Cor. 
v.  6.  And  even  at  this  day,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
Jews  are  equally  ftrift.  Before  the  paflover  commences, 
they  fearch  all  the  corners  of  their  houfes,  with  moft  feru- 
pulous  exaftnefs,  for  all  bread  or  pafte,  See.  that  might 
have  been  leavened.  Having  thus  well  cleanfed  their 
houfes,  they  whiten  or  paint  the  rooms,  and  provide  them- 
felves  with  kitchen  and  table  utenfils  all  new,  or  with 
others  to  be  ufed  only  on  that  day.  If  they  are  of  metal, 
they  have  them  polifhed,  and  put  into  the  fire  to  cleanfe 
all  impurity  which  they  may  have  contracted  by  touching 
any  thing  leavened.  All  this  is  done  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Nifan,  on  the  eve  of  the  paflover,  which  begins  on 
the  15th  or  rather  on  the  14th  in  the  evening;  the  He¬ 
brews  reckoning  their  days  from  evening  to  evening.  Lee 
of  Modena's  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  Part  iii.  cap.  3. 

To  LEAV'EN,  v.  n.  To  ferment  by  fomething  mixed. 
— Breads  we  have  of  feveral  grains,  with  divers  kinds  of 
leavenings  and  feafonings  ;  bo  that  borne  do  extremely  move 
appetites.  Bacon. — To  taint;  to  imbue: 

That  cruel  bomething  unpoflefs’d 

Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  reft.  Prior. 

LEAV  ENING,  f.  The  aft  of  fermenting  by  leaven, 
the  ttate  of  being  fermented  with  leaven  ;  a  fermentation, 
a  taint. 

LE'AVER,/  [from  leave. ]  One  who  deferts  or  for- 
fakes ; 
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Let  the  world  rank  me  in  regifter 

A  matter -leaver,  and  a  fugitive.  ShakcJJicare. 

LEAVES,  f.  The  plural  of  leaf. — Parts  fit  for  the  nou- 
rilhment  of  man  in  plants  are,  feeds,  roots,  and  fruits; 
for  leaves  they  give  no  nourishment  at  all.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

LEAVING, yi  The  aft  of  forfaking,  giving  up,  fuf- 
fering  to  remain,  bequeathing,  breaking  off,  defitting. 

LEAVINGS,  f.  [from  leavc.~\  Remnant;  relics;  of¬ 
fal  ;  refufe  ;  it  has  no  lingular  : 

My  father  has  this  morning  call’d  together. 

To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  fenate, 

The  leavings  of  Pharfalia.  Addi fin's  Cato. 

LE'AVY,  adj.  [from  leaf]  Full  of  leaves;  covered 
with  leaves  ;  leafy  is  more  ufed  : 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel-tree, 

A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear. 

For  he  then  chofen  was  the  dignity 

Of  village-lord  that  Whitfontide  to  bear.  Sidney. 

LE'BA,  a  town  of  Pomerania  :  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Lauenburg. 

LE'BACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sane,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Sarre- 
bruck.  The  place  contains  506,  and  the  canton  8392, 
inhabitants,  in  66  communes. 

LEBiE'A,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom,  the  precife  fituation  of  which  cannot  be 
afcertained. 

LEBADE'A,  now  Lioadias,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  neat- 
mount  Helicon.  It  received  this  name  from  the  mother 
of  Afpledon,  and  became  famous  for  the  oracle  and  cave 
of  Trophonius.  No  moles  could  live  there,  according  to 
Pliny. 

LE'BAN,  a  village  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Damaf- 
cus :  near  it  is  a  khan  for  the  reception  of  travellers; 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Lebna,  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
ture  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Naploufe. 

LE'BAN,  f.  A  milk-diet  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  See  Yaourt. 

LEBA'NA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LEBANON,  the  fcripture  appellation  for  Libanus, 
which  fee. 

LEBANON,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  twenty-two 
miles  weft  of  Reading. 

LEBANON  (New),  a  village  in  Canaan,  New  York, 
pleafantly  lituated,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  in  a  vale  ;  and  containing  medicinal  fprings  next  in 
celebrity  to  thofe  of  Ball-town,  Saratoga. 

LEBA'OTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

LEB'BECK, /'.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

LEB'BEUS,  [Heb.  a  man  of  courage.]  See  Jude,  vol. 
xi.  p.  479.  Lebbeus,  or  Jude,  was  a  married  man,  and 
had  children  ;  for  Hegefippus,  as  Eufebius  relates,  (Hitt. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20.)  fpeaks  of  two  martyrs,  his  grand- 
fons.  The  Mufcovites  believe  that  they  received  the  faith 
from  Lebbeus.  Calmet. 

LE'BE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordlhip  of  Lauen¬ 
burg,  on  a  lake  near  the  Baltic  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Lauenburg.  Lat.  54.40.N.  Ion.  17.29.  E. 

LEBECK'IA,;/.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dia- 
delphia,  order  decandria.  Generic  efifential  characters — 
Calyx  five-parted,  with  acute  divifions  and  rounded  ca¬ 
vities  :  legume  cylindrical,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Lebeckia  contaminata :  leaves  fimple,  li¬ 
near-filiform,  glabrous:  flowers  umbelled.  <2.  Lebeckia 
fepiaria :  leaves  fimple,  filiform,  glabrous ;  flowers  ra- 
cemed.  3.  Lebeckia  pungens -.  leaves  fimple,  obovate  ; 
branches  and  branchlets  fpinefcent,  downy  ;  flowers  foli- 
tary.  4.  Lebeckia  armata :  leaves  ternate ;  branches 
fpinefcent,  round,  cinereous;  flowers  racemed.  5.  Le¬ 
beckia  den  fa  :  leaves  ternate,  villous;  leaflets  convolute, 
oblong;  flowers  racemed,  remote.  6.  Lebeckia  humilis : 
leaves  ternate,  villous  ;  leaflets  linear-oblong  ;  flowers  ra¬ 
cemed,  reflefted ;  branches  incurved.  7.  Lebeckia  feri- 
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cea  :  leaves  ternate,  filky;  leaflets  linear;  flowers' racemed. 
8.  Lebeckia  cytiloides  :  leaves  ternate,  villous  ;  raceme 
long,  terminal.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

LEB'F.DA,  an  ancient  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  an 
old  caftle,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  lat.  32.  10.  N. 
Ion.  14.  50.  E. 

LEBEDIAU',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov:  one  hundred  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tambov. 
Lat.  53.  28.  N.  Ion.  38.  50.  E. 

LEB'EDIN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Charkov  :  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Charkov. 

LEB'EDUS,  or  Leb'edos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  feftivals  were  yearly  obferved 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  where  Trophonius  had  a  cave 
and  a  temple.  Lyfimachus  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus.  It  had  been  founded  by 
an  Athenian  colony,  under  one  of  the  fons  of  Codrus. 

LE'BEN,  or  Leb'ena,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  on  the  fouth-eaft  tide 
of  Crete  ;  famous  for  a  temple  of  Aifculapius,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Cyrenaica. 

LEBENTBOR',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  five 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Fridaw. 

LE'BER,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ill  a 
little  below  Schlettftat,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

LEBIAL'NA,  an  illand  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Lat.  45.  55  N.  Ion.  53.  30.  E. 

LEBIA'R,  a  foreft  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Zen- 
haga,  in  which  gum  is  collected  in  large  quantities:  one 
hundred  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Portendic. 

LEBIA'ZIA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Aftrachan. 

LEBIA'ZIA,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolik  :  188  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  ToboJlk.  Lat. 
55.  20.  N.  Ion.  71.  14.  E. 

LEB'IDA,  or  Leb'da,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
thirty  miles  weit  of  Mefurata,  and  thirty  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Tripoli.  Lat.  32.40.  N.  Ion.  13.  56.  E. 

LEBIE'DA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lida. 

LEBIED'ZIOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Wilna  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

LEBIN'THOS,  or  Lebyn'thos,  in  ancient  geography, 
an  illand  in  the  AEgean  fea,  near  Patmos. 

LEBLAN'C  (Marcel),  born  at  Dijon  in  1653,  entered 
into  the  order  of  Jefuits,  and  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
mathematicians  whom  Louis  XIV.  fent  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  the  fuppofed  convert  to  Chriftianity,  in  1687.  Le¬ 
blanc  took  up  his  abode  with  the  talapoins  or  priefts  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  learn  the  language;  but,  the  re¬ 
volution  taking  place  which  deprived  that  king  of  his 
crown,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  milfionaries, 
he  was  fent  back  to  France  to  carry  the  intelligence.  He 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Dutch 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  lent  into  confinement 
at  Middleburg  in  Zealand.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1690,  and  returned  to  Dijon  in  the  capacity  of  mathema¬ 
tical  p'rofeflor  in  the  Jefuits’  college.  In  1691  he  joined 
a  new  million  for  China,  and  embarked  at  Lilbon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  in  a  ftorm, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Mozambique,  in  1693. 
Father  Leblanc  had  begun  at  Dijon  to  draw  up  memoirs 
concerning  the  millions  into  the  eaft,  which  he  left  im- 
perfeft.  He  is  known  by  a  “Hiftory  ol  the  Revolution 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  in  1688,  and  of  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Indies,”  printed  at  Lyons,  in  2  vols.  nrao. 
1692,  in  French,  which  gives  a  faithful  and  exact  narra¬ 
tive  of  that  event,  and  contains  various  remarks  ufeful  to 
navigators.  Moreri. 

LEB'NA,  a  ftrcmg  city  of  Palefiine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  fituated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  ran  north- 
5  R  wards 
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wards  between  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin,  Joftuia 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  Levites  of  this  tribe,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  city  or  refuge.  This  had  been  an  encampment  of 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  Defert. 

LEB'NEK,  a  town  of  Tranfyl vania :  fifteen  miles 
fiouth-eaft  of  Schefburg. 

LE'BO,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  37.  30.  S. 

LEB'RADE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hohtein  :  fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Lutkenborg. 

LEBRIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia  :  eleven  miles  leuth- well  of  Murcia. 

LEBRIX'A,  or  Le  bri'jAj  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Seville,  fituated  formerly  on  a  branch  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  being  now  choaked  up,  the  town  is 
fix  miles  from  the  river.  It  has  a  calHe,  which  marks 
fome  appearance  of  antiquity  to  the  place  ;  and  within 
the  caftle  is  a  convent,  which  was  vifited  by  our  country¬ 
man  Mr.  Jacob  in  the  year  3810.  In  the  environs  are 
produced  olives,  from  which  is  obtained  fome  of  the  belt 
oil  in  Spain  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Seville. 

LEBRUT'Z,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Eibe  two  miles  weft  of  Schandau. 

LEB'SKOl,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Pezna  : 
168  miles  eaft  of  Archangel. 

LE'BUS,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
feated  on  the  Oder,  being  1200  paces  in  length,  taken  in 
a  dire£t  line,  though  formerly  much  larger ;  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  14,000  inhabitants,  with  three  churches.  This 
town  has  been  frequently  facked.  It  lies  low,  among 
hills,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  feen  at  one  view,  and  therefore 
makes  but  a  mean  appearance.  It  was  originally  fubjeff 
to  Poland,  but  afterwards  devolved  on  Bolefiaw  duke  of 
Silefia,  who,  in  1250,  bequeathed  both  the  town  and  its  lord- 
ihip  to  the  margraves  Otho  and  John,  of  Brandenburg.  In 
3354,  the  eleCtor  Louis  the  Roman  left  the  caftle  and  city 
of  Lebus  to  the  bifhopric,  to  which  it  afterwards  gave 
title.  The  bilhop’s  caftle  here  was  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1631.  The  bifhopric  of  Lebus  was  founded  in  the  year 
965  in  Red  Rufifia,  by  the  Polifh  prince  Mieziflaw,  but 
the  particular  place  of  its  fee  is  not  known.  That  prince’s 
luccefior,  Bolefiaw,  fettled  and  improved  this  bifhopric, 
which  at  firfi,  however,  bore  not  the  name  of  Lebus. 
About  the  year  1300,  it  was  called  the  bifhopric  of  Go- 
ritz;  but  at  length  the  bifhopric  of  Lebus,  on  occafion  of 
that  city’s  being  added  to  its  territories;  which  name  it 
likewife  retained  after  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at 
Furftenwalde.  Lebus  was  always  municipal;  infomuch 
that,  on  the  bifhop’s  being  regiftered  in  the  matricula  in 
1521,  not  only  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  likewife 
the  bifhop  himfelf,  remonftrated  again  ft  it.  On  the  de- 
ceafe  of  bifhop  John  VIII.  in  1555,  the  management  of 
the  diocefe  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  margrave 
Joachin  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  who,  on  his  acceftion 
to  the  electoral  dignity  in  1598,  lecularized  the  bifhopric, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fuppreffed  the  chapter.  It  is  five  miles 
north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  feven  fouth-fouth- 
vveft  of  Cuftrin.  Lat.  52.  26.  N.  Ion.  14. 44.  E. 

LE'CA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Samos  :  two  miles  fouth 
of  Carlovafli. 

LECANOM'ANCY,  /.  [from  the  Greek  a  ba- 

fon,  and  panua,  magic  ]  Divination  by  means  of  water 
in  a  bafon  ;  the  fame  with  Hvdromancy. 

LECASEL'LO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  Republic : 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Genoa. 

LEC'CE,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
the  lee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Otranto.  The  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  environs  of  this  place  was  formerly  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  ;  the  country  yields  abundance  of  almonds  and 
olives.  It  contains,  befides  the  cathedral,  three  parifli- 
churches  and  feveral  convents.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  is  fometimes  called  the  capital  of  Otranto  ; 
and  by  fome  the  province  is  called  Lecce,  inftead  of  Otranto. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  18,000.  It  is 
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twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Otranto,  and  192  eaft  of  Na¬ 
ples.  Lat.  40.40.  N.  Ion.  18.  8.  E. 

LFC'C  I,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  five  miles 
north  of  Porto  Vecchio. 

LEC  CO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Montagna,  on  the  lake  Como,  which  gives 
name  to  a  branch  of  the  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Lecco  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Como.  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 
Ion.  9.  23.  E. 

LECE'  J  A,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  :  feventeen 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Pamplona. 

LECH,  f.  A  term  ufed  by  miners  to  exprefs  the  gold 
ore  which  has  been  powdered  and  walhed,  and  after¬ 
wards  run  with  the  afliftance  of  lime-ltone.  The  lech  is 
afterwards  burnt  in  a  fire  of  charcoal,  in  order  to  render 
it  fit  for  the  feparation  of  the  metal,  by  means  of  lead, 
which  abforbing  and  fcorifying  the  extraneous  matter, 
renders  the  gold  pure. 

LECH,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Tyrolefe,  paffes  bv 
Fueffen,  Landfburg,  Augfburg,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  five  miles  below  Donawert. 

LECH.  See  LeaCii,  p.  410. 

To  LECH,  v.  a.  [ lecher,  Fr.]  To  li  ck  over.  Hanmcr. 
Haft  thou  yet  leched  the  Athenian’s  eyes 
With  the  love-juice  ?  Shakefpeare. 

LECHzE'UM,  now  Pelago,  a  port  of  Corinth,  in  the  bay 
of  Corinth. 

LE'CHAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LECH'AMPTON,  a  village  in  Gloucefterlhire,  three 
miles  fouth  from  Cheltenham,  and  eight  eaft  from  Glou- 
cefter.  About  half  this  parifh  lies  in  dairy-farms  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucefter ;  the  other  part  ftretches  eaftward  over 
a  ftupendous  ridge  of  hills,  where  there  is  a  fine  profpe£t 
over  the  vale  and  the  river  Severn,  above  and  below  the 
city  of  Gloucefter. 

LECHE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe 
near  Dinant. 

LECHE'A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Kalm,  in  honour  of  profelfor  John  Leche,  of  Abo  in 
Finland,  member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  feveral  of 
whofe  memoirs,  relating  to  zoology,  botany,  and  rural 
economy,  are  found  in  the  Tran fadf ions  of  that  learned 
body.  He  lias  alfo  left  us  three  differtations,  publifhed  un¬ 
der  his  prefidency  :  1.  Primitiae  Floras  Scanicae,  1744.  2. 

Novas  Infefforuni  fpecies,  written  by  his  pupil  Uddman, 
a  piece  highly  valued  for  its  merit  and  rarity.  3.  De  Com- 
moratione  hybernali  et  peregrinationibus  Hirundir.um. 
He  died  in  1764,  aged  60.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
triandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  caryophyllei. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  three¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  extremely  fpreading,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  :  petals  three,  linear,  narrower  than  the 
calyx,  but  almoft  longer,  concave.  Stamina  :  filaments 
three,  (fometimes  four  or  five,)  capillary,  longer  than  the 
corolla,  incumbent  on  the  piftil,  equal ;  antherae  roundilh. 
Piftillum:  germ  ovate;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigmas  three,  feathery, 
divaricated.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  three-fided, 
three-celled,  (one-celled,  Gartner,)  three-valved  ;  and  alfo 
with  three  internal  valves  converging  towards  the  exterior 
ones,  conftituting  partitions.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate,  cor¬ 
nered  inwards. — EJJintial  Character.  Calyx  three-leaved; 
petals  three,  linear;  capfules  three-celled,  three-valved, 
with  as  many  internal  ones ;  feeds  folitary. 

Species,  j.  Lechea  minor,  or  fmaller  lechea  :  leaves  li¬ 
near-lanceolate  ;  flowers  panicled.  Root  fibrous,  peren¬ 
nial ;  putting  up  feveral  upright  Ample  ftems,  panicled  at 
top,  and  round.  Leaves  fcattered,  upright,  quite  entire, 
lharp ;  above  fmooth  and  lhining,  beneath  fomewhat  pu- 
befeent,  with  a  reflex  margin,  on  very  Ihort  petioles. 
Flowers  numerous,  on  terminating  peduncled  racemes. 
Seeds  three,  oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  three-fided, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  obfeurely  dotted, 
brown.  It  is  conftantly  one-celled,  and  has  no  inner 
valves.  The  embryo  is  not  circular,  as  in  molt  of  its 
j  congeners* 
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congeners,  but  almoft  ftraight.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 

3.  Lechea  major,  or  great  lechea  :  leaves  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late ;  flowers  lateral,  wandering.  Stems  purplifh,  round, 
with  fimple  alternate  remote  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
rugged  above,  tomentofe  beneath,  with  a  reflex  margin. 
Flowers  two,  three,  or  four,  from  the  uppermoft  fhoots. 
Clayton' affigns  four  flamens  to  the  flower,  the  two  upper 
ones  approximating.  Native  of  North  America,  in  Virginia 
and  Canada.  The  plant  defcribed  by  Linnxus  for  Lechea 
major  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ciftus  Canadenfis  ;  but  the  plant 
intended  by  Kahn  for  Lechea  major  is  very  different,  as 
may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  fpecimens  in  the  Banklian 
Herbarium. 

3.  Lechea  racemulofa,  or  many-cluftered  lechea  :  hairs 
clofe-prefied  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  hairy  be¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  in  numerous  {lender  clullers  ;  calyx  hairy. 
Gathered  by  Clayton  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia. 

4..  Lechea  thymifolia,  or  thyme-leaved  lechea:  hairs 
clofe-prefied;  leaves  lanceolate.  Stem  panicled  ;  clufters 
leafy  ;  brafteas  linear,  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Gathered  by  Clayton  in  Virginia  ;  by  Michaux  in  dry  ex- 
pofed  fituations  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  Stem  a  foot 
high,  round,  reddifh,  rough  with  clofe-prelfed  hairs  ;  leaves 
oppofite  or  fcattered,  various  in  fize. 

5.  Lechea  tenuifolia,  or  flender-leaved  lechea  :  ftems 
bufhy,  decumbent,  afcending,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Found  on  fandy  hills  near  the  Santee  river,  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  Michaux  defcribes  it  as  of  humble  and 
bufhy  growth,  with  capfules  rather  larger,  in  proportion 
to  the  plant,  than  is  ufual  in  this  genus. 

6.  Lechea  verticillata,  or  whorled  lechea  :  leaves  ellip¬ 
tical,  ferrated;  flowers  whorled.  Sent  by  Dr.  Rottler 
from  Madras. 

7.  Lechea  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  lechea:  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  ipathes  three-flowered,  terminating.  Stem 
annual,  manifold,  creeping,  fhort.  Leaves  marked  with 
lines,  fmooth,  with  flieathing  petioles.  Flowers  .from  a 
large  blunt  fpathej  petals  blue,  with  claws.  This  plant 
feems  at  firfl:  fight  to  be  related  to  Commelina  and  Tra- 
defcantia  ;  but  it  has  not  either  villofe  filaments  like  the 
latter,  or  cruciate  neftaries  like  the  former.  Native  of 
China,  near  Canton. 

LECR'EMY,  or  Lakshmi,  [from  the  Sanfkrit  lakjli , 
light,  fplendour.]  The  Venus  and  Ceres  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  confort  of  Viflinn.  See  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  1 16.  She  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers  as  of  perfedt  beauty.  Hindoo  females  are  commonly 
named  after  her  ;  and  there  are  few  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  their  deities  whofe  various  names  and  functions  are  fo 
frequently  alluded  to  in  converfation  and  writing,  either 
on  theogony,  mythology,  poetry,  or  philofophy.  Her  te_r- 
reftrial  manifeftations  have  been  frequent,  and  her  origin 
various.  As  Rhemba,  the  fea-born  goddefs,  (lie  arofe  one 
of  the  fourteen  gems  from  the  ocean  when  churned  by 
the  good  and  evil  beings  for  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of 
immortality.  She  then  affumes  the  character  of  Venus 
Marina,  or  Aphrodites  of  the  Greeks;  who,  as  Hefiod 
and  Homer  fing,  arofe  from  the  fea,  afcended  to  Olympus* 
and  captivated  all  the  gods.  The  operation  of  churning 
the  ocean  is  noticed  under  Kurmavatara  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  cf  Rhemba,  Sri,  or  Lechemy,  is  thus  defcribed  in 
the  36th  fedtion  of  the  firfl:  book  of  the  Ramayana  :  “  The 
gods,  the  afuras,  and  the  gandharvas,  again  agitating  the 
fea,  after  a  long  time  appeared  the  great  goddefs,  inha¬ 
biting  the  lotus ;  clothed  with  fuperlativ.e  beauty,  in  the 
fir  ft  bloom  of  youth,  covered  with  ornaments,  and  bear¬ 
ing  every  aufpicious  fign  ;  adorned  with  a  crown,  with 
bracelets  on  her  arms,  her  jetty  locks  flow  ing  in  ringlets, 
and  her  body,  which  refembled  burning  gold,  adorned 
with  ornaments  of  pearl.  Thus  was  produced  the  god¬ 
defs  Padma,  or  Sri,  adored  by  the  whole  univerfe,  Padma 
by  name.  She  took  up  her  abode  in  the  bofom  of  Padma- 
nabha,  even  of  Heri,”  that  is,  of  Viflinu,  of  whom  thefe 
are  names.  Sri,  as  this  deity  is  frequently  called,  diftin- 
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guifhes  her  more  particularly  as  the  goddefs  of  fortune, 
the  word  meaning  profperity ;  but  it  is  not  giyen  exclu- 
fively  to  Lechemy.  Others  of  her  names  are  derived  from 
the  lotus,  which  is  the  emblem  of  female  beauty,  and  ef- 
pecrally  applicable  to  this  goddefs. 

In  images  and  pictures  of  her,  which  are  very  common 
in  India,  Lechemy  js  generally  reprefented  as  a  mere 
woman  ;  fometimes,  however,  four-armed  ;  often  holding 
a  kamal,  or  . lotus,  in  an  eafy  and  eiegant  attitude  ;  and  al¬ 
ways  very  handfome.  With  her  lord  Vifhnu  flie  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  on  the  ferpent  Sefna  ;  he  repofing,  file  in  re- 
f’pectful  attendance,  while  a  lotus  fpringing  from  Viihnu’s 
navel  to  the  furface  of  the- fea  (for  this  fcenc  is  fubaque- 
ous)  bears,  in  its  expanded  calyx,  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  world,  about  to  perform  the  work  of  renovation. 
Sometimes  fhe  is  feated  with  her  lord  on  Garuda,  01  Su- 
perna,  cleaving  the  air,  of  which  Viflinu  is  a  perfonifica- 
tion.  In  Vifiinu’s  molt  fplended  avatara,  or  incarnation 
of  Kriflina,  (lie  became  manifefted  as  R.ukmeni,  or  Radha, 
the  moll  adored  of  the  amorous  deities,  and  mother  of 
Kama,  the  god  of  love ;  here  again  correfponding  with 
our  popular  Venus,  the  mother  of  Cupid. 

Lechemy  alio  prefides  over  marriages,  and  is  confidered, 
indeed,  among  certain  fefts  of  Hindoos,  as  the  general 
fource  of  all  liappinefs.  She  is  found,  by  mythologlfts,  to 
have  charafteriftic  attributes  and  powers  fimilar  to  the 
Ceres  of  the  Greeks,  (Sri  is,  in  one  cafe,  Sris,  correfpond- 
ing  here,  likewife,  in  name,)  and  the  Ills  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  On  thefe,  and  other  points  connected  with  the 
fubjeflt  of  this  article,  fee  fir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
broke,  Aflat.  Ref.  vol.  i.  iii.  and  vii.  Many  plates  of 
her  in  her  various  forms,  and  puranic  legends  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  are  likewife  given  in  Moor' s  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

LECHENAUL'TI  A,  f.  [named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in 
compliment  to  his  friend  Lechenault,  an  eminent  French- 
botanift  and  traveller,  who  has  undertaken  to  illuftrate 
the  plants  cf  the  wefiern  coaft  of  New  Holland  more  ef- 
pecially,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Java  and  Timor.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  campanacete,  Linn,  (campanulacese,  JuJjf.  goode- 
noviae,  Brown.)  Generic  efiential  characters — Calyx  fupe- 
rior  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  flit  longitudinally  on  one  fide  ; 
anthefse  cohering;  pollen  of  compound  grains;  fligma- 
obfolete,  in  the  bottom  of  a  two-lipped  cover  y  capfule 
prifmatic,  of  two  cells,  and  four  oppofite  valves  with  cen¬ 
tral  partitions  ;  feeds  cubical  or  cylindrical,  flielly.  Brown's 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  581. 

Species.  I.  Small  flirubs  with  heath-like  leaves.  Flow¬ 
ers  axillary  or  terminal;  capfule  valvular;  feeds  cubical, 

1.  Lechenaultia  formofa  :  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  droop¬ 
ing,  without  brafteas ;  corolla  fmooth;  two-lipped.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

2.  Lechenaultia  tubiflora  :  flowers  nearly  terminal;  foli- 
tary,  (lightly  ftalked  ;  corolla  tubular,  curved,  with  a 
doled  limb  ;  leaves  awl-fliaped,  with  a  fmall  pellucid  point, 

3.  Lechenaultia  expanfa  :  corymbs  axillary,  of  few  flow¬ 
ers.  Stalks  with  a  pair  of  brafteas  each  ;  corolla  with  one 
lip,  in  fringed  fegments.  Natives  of  the  fame  country. 

II.  Herbaceous.  Flower  oppolite  to  a  leaf;  capfuleopen- 
ing  only  when  far  advanced,  its  valves  cohering  by  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  ;  feeds  cylindrical.  4.  Lechenaultia  filiformis : 
leaves  alternate,  thread-fhaped,  fomewhat  comprefled. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

LECH'ER,  Leacher,  or  Letcher,  /.  [derived  by 
Skinner  from  litxure,  old  French  ;  luxuria  is  ufed  in  the 
middle  ages  in  the  fame  lenfe.J  A  whore-rnafter. — I  will 
now  take  the  lecher ;  he’s  at  my  lioufe ;  he  cannot  Ycape- 
me.  Shahefpeare. 

You,  like  a  letcker,  out  of  whorifh  loins 

Are  pleas’d  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  Shahefpeare . 

The  lecher  foons  transforms  his  mi  ft  refs ;  now 

In  Id’s  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden > 

To  LECH'ER,  v,  v.  To  whore.-— Die  for  adultery  ?  No> 

The 
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The  wren  goes  to’t,  and  the  fmall  gilded  fly  does  laker 
in  my  fight.  Shakcfpeare. 

LECHERA'INE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Blanc  :  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chambery. 

LECH'EROLJS,  adj.  Lewd  ;  luftful. — The  fapphire 
fliould  grow  foul,  and  lofe  its  beautv,‘when  worn  by  one 
that  is  lecherous ;  the  emerald  fhould  fly  to  pieces,  if  it 
touch  the  fkin  of  any  unchafte  perfon.  Derham. 

LECH'EROUSLY.  adv.  Lewdly;  luitfuliy. 

LECH'EROUSNESS,  /.  Lewdnefs. 

LECH'ERWITE,  Lairivite,  or  Legerwite,  f.  [from 
the  Saxon,  legan,  to  lie  with,  and  prce,  a  penalty.]  A 
line  for  adultery  or  fornication,  anciently  paid  to  the  lords 
of  certain  manors.  4  Injl.  2.06. 

LECH'ERY,  f.  Lewdnefs;  luft. — The  reft  welter  with 
as  little  fhame  in  open  lechery  as  fvvine  do  in  the  common 
mire.  AJcham. 

Againft  fuch  lewdflers,  and  their  lechery , 

Thofe  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.  Shakefpearc. 

LE'CHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne:  three  miles  fouth  of  Miicidan. 

LECHIQUELE'E,  a  rock  or  Email  ifland,  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St. 
Helier. 

LECH'LADE.  See  Leachlade,  p.  410. 

LECH'ENICH.  See  Lechenigh. 

LECHO'NES,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  welt  coaft  of  Portugal  :  three  miles  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Duero.  Lat.  41. 43.  N.  Ion.  8.  25.  E. 

LECH'S-GEMUND,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Neuburg,  near  the  Danube  :  lix  miles  eait-north- 
eaft  of  Donawert. 

LECH'WAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bahar. 

LECK,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick: 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Bredftede. 

LECK,  a  river  of  Holland,  or  rather  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  takes  that  name  at  Wyck-te-Duerftede,  in 
Utrecht,  paffes  by  Culemburg,  Viana,  Schonhoven,  See. 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Merwe  at  Krimpe. 

LECK'NESS,  a  town  of  Norway  :  twenty  two  miles 
weft  of  Chriltianfand. 

LECLER'C  (Gabriel),  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Louis 
XIV.  author  of  the  following  efteemed  medical  works  ; 
1.  L’Ecole  du  Chirurgien  ;  nrao.  1684.  2.  La  Chirurgie 

complette,  1694.  This  has  been  many  times  reprinted, 
and  is  an  excellent  manual  of  the  art ;  it  contains,  in  the 
opinion  of  Boerhaav.e  and  Haller,  the  completeft  and  molt 
corredt  anatomy  of  the  bones  that  had  at  that  time  been 
publiflied.  3.  Appareil  commode  dejeunes  Chirurgiens  ; 
Paris,  1700,  avec  fig.  umo.  4.  Catalogue  des  Drogues, 
a  701,  izmo.  5.  La  Medicine  aifee,  contenant  pluiieurs 
Resnedes  faciles  et  experiments  pour  toutes  Sortes  de 
Maladies,  2  vols.  121110.  This  has  alfo  been  feveral  times 
reprinted. 

LECLER'K  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  and 
learned  writer  on  the  hiftory  anti  practice  of  medicine, 
•was  born  at  Geneva,  Feb.  4,  1652.  He  was  the  ion  of 
Stephen  Leclerk,  profeflor  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
from  him  received  the  rudiments  of  his  knowledge,  as 
well  as  his  tafte  for  refearch  into  antiquity,  by  which  he 
became  in  time  fo  famous.  Having  completed  his  fchool- 
education,  he  went  in  fucceflion  to  Montpellier,  Paris,  and 
Valence,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodtorin  medicine  in 
1672.  He  now  returned  to  Geneva,  and  loon  found  him- 
felf  in  coniiderable  practice,  which  lie  attended  to  with 
zeal,  until  the  year  1704,  when,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  council  of  Hate,  he  entirely  renounced 
pradlice,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  fill  the  honourable 
poll  to  which  he  had  been  raifed,  and  to  corredt  and  com¬ 
plete  the  various  works  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  which  had  given  him  a  diltinguiflied  rank  among  the 
'principal  literary  characters  of  his  age.  He  died  June  8, 
X728,  leaving  two  Ions;  James,  who  had  been  educated 
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to  medicine ;  and  James-Theodore,  who  was  minifter  of 
the  gofpel,  and  profeflor  of  the  oriental  languages.  He 
had  publiflied,  in  conjundtion  with  James  Mangets,  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Anatomica,  2  vols.  folio,  in  1685;  but  the 
work  for  which  he  is  principally  celebrated,  is  his  “  Hif- 
toire  cie  la  Medecine,  011  Eon  voit  l’Origine  et  ie  Progres 
de  cette  art  de  Siecle  en  Siecle  ;”  a  work  of  immenfe 
erudition,  in  which  are  depidted  the  opinions,  or  theo¬ 
ries  of  medicine,  which  have  prevailed  from  the  earlieft 
period  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The  firft  part,  which 
brought  the  hiftory  of  medicine  only  to  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  was  publiflied  in  8vo.  1696.  Finding  this 
approved,  he  produced  the  work  completed  in  4to. 
in  1702.  This  was  reprinted  in  1723  ;  and  again,  with 
•additions,  and  m’uch  improved,  in  1729.  Freind  wrote  a 
continuation  of  the  hiftory,  and  in  fo  excellent  a  manner, 
as  to  leave  little  reafon  to  regret  that  it  had  not  been 
finifhed  by  the  original  author.  Leclerk  alfo  wrote  “  Hif- 
toria  naturalis  et  medica  latorum  Lumbricorum  intra  Ho- 
minem  et  Animalia  nafeentium  Genevse,  1715,  4to. 
which  contains  all  that  is  known  on  the  fubjedt  of  thofe 
pernicious  reptiles.  A  little  before  he  died,  lie  tranflated, 
Senebier  fays,  the  firft  Satyr  of  Perfitis,  into  the  French 
language;  but  this  has  not  been  printed.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 
Senebier  Hifl.  Lit.  de  Geneve. 

L’ECLU'SE  (Fort  de),  or  Fort  de  la  Cluse,  a  fmall 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Geneva,  on  the  river  Rhone,  or  rather,  near 
the  place  where  the  Rhone,  lofing  itfelf  among  rocks, 
difappears,  as  it  were,  under  ground,  and  re-appears  at 
no  great  diftance. 

L’ECLU'SE.  See  Ecluse,  vol.  vi. 

LECOQ'  (Anthony),  a  Parifian  phyfician,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  faculty  of  that  city,  and  pradtifed  there  with 
great  reputation  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1550.  He  was  eledted  dean  of  his  faculty 
in  1538;  and  in  the  following  year  was  called,  in  conful- 
tation  with  Fernel,  to  vifit  the  French  king,  Francis  I. 
who  had  contradted  the  venereal  difeafe.  Fie  fliowed  his 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  by  infilling,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Fernel,  that  mercurial  fridlions  were  neceflary ; 
but  his  mode  of  propoling  it  evinced  that  he  was  a  novice 
in  the  manners  of  a  court.  He  obferved  to  Fernel,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  king,  “  C’elt  un  vilain  qui  a  gagne  la  verole  ; 
frottetur  corame  un  autre,  et  comme  le  dernier  de  fon 
royaume,  puifque  il  s’eil  gate  de  la  nieme  maniere.” 
This  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  laughed,  and  was 
pleafed  with  his  franknefs.  Lecoq  left  two  works:  1. 
De  Ligno  fandlo  non  permifeendo  in  imperitos  fucatofque 
medicos;  Paris,  1548.  2.  Confilia  de  Arthritide ;  Frank¬ 
fort,  1540.  The  latter  comprehended  alfo  fome  other 
treatifes  on  the  gout,  efpeciaily  thofe  of  Sylvius  and  Fer¬ 
nel ;  in  conjundtion  with  whom,  Lecoq  had  been  con- 
fulted  on  the  fubjedt  by  Louis  of  Flanders,  and  by  Eleo¬ 
nora  queen  of  France.  Eloy.  Did.  Hifl. 

LEC'TERN,/i  An  old  word  for  the  reading-delk  in  a 
church.  Phillips. 

LEC'TI,yi  [Latin.]  Beds  or  couches,  which  were  of 
two  kinds  amonglt  the  Romans,  as  being  deliined  to  two 
different  ufes  ;  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  re- 
pole  upon  for  nightly  reft.  The  firft  were  called  le£li  tri- 
cliniares,  the  other  leEli cubicularii.  See  Beds,  vol.  ii.p.  844. 

LEC'TICA,/  [Lat.  from  le&us,  a  bed.]  A  litter,  or 
vehicle  in  which  the  Romans  were  carried.  Ledtica  was 
alfo  the  name  of  the  funeral  bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out 
the  dead.  See  Litter. 

LECTICA'RIUS,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  Lectica.  Alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  otherwife  denomi¬ 
nated  decani  and  copiatee. 

LEC'TION,  /.  [lettio,  Lat.]  A  reading  ;  a  variety  in 
copies. —  Every  critic  has  his  own  hypothefis  ;  if  the  com¬ 
mon  text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various'  lec¬ 
tion  fli all  be  made  authentic.  Watts. 
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LECTION  ARY,  f.  [from  UElion .]  The  fervice-book 
in  the  Roroifh  church.  Scott. 

LECTISTER'NIUM,/.  [Lat.  from  leflus,  a  bed,  and 
Jlcrnert ,  to  fpread,  or  prepare.]  A  folemn  ceremony  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein 
an  entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited  to 
partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  ftatues  placed  upon 
couches  round  the  table,  in  the  lame  manner  as  men  u(ed 
to  fit  at  meat.  The  firft  lectilternium  held  at  Rome  was 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  Hercules,  Mercury, 
and  Neptune,  to  put  a  Hop  to  a  contagious  diftemper 
which  raged  amongft  the  cattle,  in  the  year  of  Rome  354. 
At  thefe  feafts  the  Epulones  prefid'ed,  and  the  facred  ban¬ 
quet  was  called  epulum.  Something  like  the  leftilterniuin 
was  occafionally  obferved  amongft  the  Greeks,  according 
to  Cafaubon. 

The  fame  word  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  moderns  to 
denote  the  apparatus  ufed  for  a  bed-ridden  patient. 

LEC'TIUS  (James),  a  learned  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
Geneva,  was  born  at  that  city  in  1560.  After  a  preli¬ 
minary  education  at  home,  he  ftudied  law  under  Cujas, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a  chair  in 
that  faculty  at  Geneva  in  1583.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  counfellor  of  ftate  ;  and  the  zeal  and  intel¬ 
ligence  which  he  difplayed  in  the  public  fervice  caufied 
him  four  times  to  be  appointed  to  tlie  fyndicate,  or  firft 
office  in  the  government,  and  to  be  employed  in  fame  im¬ 
portant  negotiations.  He  was  lent,  in  1589,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  obtain  forne  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
republic,  exhaulted  by  war;  and,  although  that  frugal 
princefs  would  contribute  nothing  from  her  own  purfe, 
lhe  permitted  a  colleftion  to  be  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  under  the  direction  of  the  archbiihop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  Ledtius  went  upon  afimilar  million  to  Holland, 
and  obtained  a  fum  from  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
ftates-genera],  upon  the  liberal  condition  that  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Geneva  Ihould  be  re-eftablilhed,  the  profellors  of 
which  had  been  difmifled.  LeGius  himfelf,  from  his  love 
to  letters,  fupported  this  meafure  ;  and  among  his  orations 
is  one  with  the  title  De  Studiis  liberalibus  publica  ob  mala 
non  dfcrcndis.  He  was  employed  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  republic  with  his  pen,  againft  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and, 
when  that  prince  had  diflionoured  himfelf  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  attempt  of  the  efcalade,  in  1602,  Lectius  reprefented 
the  aftion  in  fuch  colours  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  defired  fuccours.  He  afterwards  defended  the 
proteftant  religion  againft  the  attacks  of  the  prefident 
Favre,  in  an  excellent  controverfial  work.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  occupations  he  found  time  for  various  publica¬ 
tions  in  jurifprudence  and  in  polite  literature.  He  died 
in  1611,  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  model  of  an 
excellent  magiftrate  and  citizen.  The  legal  writings  of 
Leftius  are  contained  in  the  collection  entitled,  Thefaurus 
juris  Romani,  continens  rariora  meliorum  Interpretum 
Opufcula  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  5  vols.  folio,  1725.  His  other 
publications,  all  in  Latin,  confift  chiefly  of  poems,  ora¬ 
tions,  pieces  of  biography.  See.  Senncbier,  Hift.  Lit.  de 
Geneve. 

LECTOU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  d'iftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers,  fituated  on 
a  mountain,  acceffible  only  on  one  fide,  near  the  Gers. 
It  is  defended  by  art  as  well  as  nature.  Before  the  revo¬ 
lution,  it  was  the  feat  of  a  governor  and  fee  of  a  bifhop. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  4.000.  It  is  fixteen 
miles  fouth  of  Agen,  and  fixteen  north  of  Auch.  Lat. 
43.  56.  N.  Ion.  o.  42.  E. 

LEC'TUAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  feblus ,  a  bed.]  Confined 
in  a  bed,  proper  to  be  confined  in  bed.  Not  ufed. 

LEC'TUM,  a  promontory,  now  Cape  Baba,  feparating 
Troas  from  AJolia. 

LECTURE,  f.  \_ledlure,  Fr.]  A  difeourfe  pronounced 
upon  any  fubjeft. — Mark  him,  whiie  Dametas  reads  his 
ruftic  leBure  unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beafis  before  noon, 
and  where  to  fnade  them  in  the  extreme  heat.  Sidney . 
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When  in  mufic  we  have  fpent  an  hour, 

Your  leblure  (hall  have  leifure  for  as  much.  Shakefpeare. 

The  aft  or  practice  of  reading  ;  perufal. — In  the  Icclure 
of  holy  feripture,  their  apprehenfions  are  commonly  con-*' 
fined  unto  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  text.  Brown. —  A  magif- 
terial  reprimand  ;  a  pedantic  difeourfe. — Numidia  will  be 
bleft  by  Cato’s  IcBures.  AddiJ'on. 

To  LEC'TURE,  v.  a.  To  inftruft  formally.  To  inftruft: 
infolently  and  dogmatically. 

To  LEC'TURE,  v.n.  To  read  in  public;  to  inftruft 
an  audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  difeourfe:  as, 
Wallis  leElured  on  geometry. 

LEC'TURER,  J.  An  inftruftor  ;  a  teacher  by  way  of 
lefture.  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  pars'll  to 
affift  the  reftor  or  vicar. — If  any  minifter  refufed  to  ad¬ 
mit  into  his  church  a  leclurcr  recommended  by  them,  and 
there  was  not  one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended, 
he  was  prefently  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee. 
Clarendon. — Thefe  lecturers  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  or 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  parifti,  and  are  ufually  the  Sun- 
day-afternoon  preachers  ;  the  law  requires  that  they  Ihould 
have  the  confent  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  employed, 
and  likewife  the  approbation  and  adrniflion  of  the  •ordi¬ 
nary  ;  and  they  are-,  at  the  time  of  their  admiffion,  to 
fubferibe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  & c.  re¬ 
quired  by  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  >  If  lecturers  preach 
in  the  week  days,  they  mull;  read  the  common-prayer  for 
the  day  wh.en  they  firlt  preach,  and  declare  their  affent  to 
that  book  ;  they  are  likewife  to  do  the  fame  the  firft  lec¬ 
ture-day  in  every  month,  fo  long  as  they  continue  lec¬ 
turers,  or  they  dial!  be  difabled  to  preach  till  they  conform 
to  the  fame;  and,  if  they  preach  before  fuch  conformity, 
they  may  lie  committed  to  prilon  for  three  months,  by 
warrant  of  two  juftices  of  peace,  granted  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  ordinary. 

Univerfity  fermons  or  lectures  are  excepted  out  of  the 
aft  concerning  lecturers.  There  are  lectures  founded  by 
the  donations  of  pious  perfoits,  the  lecturers  whereof  are 
appointed  by  the  founders,  without  any  interpofition  or 
confent  of  reCtors  of  churches,  See.  though  with  the  leave 
and  approbation  of  the  bilhop.  But  fuch  are  not  entitled 
to  the  pulpit  wdthout  the  confent  of  the  reCtor,  or  vicar, 
in  whom  the  freehold  of  the  church  is. 

There  are  lefturers  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  & c.  in  the 
univerfitiss  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  in  London 
we  have  lefturers  upon  almoft  every  art  and  fcience,  as 
anatomy,  phyfiology,  furgery,  chemiitry,  mufic,  the  belles 
lettres,  See.  See. 

LECTURESHIP,/.  The  office  of  a  lecturer.— He  got 
a  UElurefhip  in  town  of  fixty  pounds  a-year,  where  he 
preached  conftantiy  in  perfon.  Swift. 

LECTURING,  f.  The  aft  of  reading  leftures  ;  of  re- 
primanding.. 

LECTUR'NIUM,  f.  in  old  records;  a  reading  delk. 

LECY'THIS, /.  [from  Xr,*vQo 5,  Gr.  a  pot;  the  fruit 
refembling  a  pot  with  its  lid,  or  a  cup  and  cover.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  myrti,  fuff-.  The  generic  characters  are 
-—Calyx:  perianthium  fix -leaved  ;  leaflets  roundilh,  con¬ 
cave,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  fix,  oblong,  obtufe; 
flat,  very  large  ;  of  which  the  two  upper  ones  are  very 
fpreading.  Neftary  petal-form,  one- leafed  ;  tongue- 
Ihaped  ;  flat  at  the  bafe,  perforated  for  the  germ,  margi- 
nated  ;  a  (trap  bent  upwards  from  the  lower  fide  of  the 
flower;  linear,  outwardly  convex,  thick  at  the  tip,  ovate, 
together  with  the  ltamens  covering  the  organs.  Staminas 
filaments  extremely  plentiful,  inferted  on  every  fide  into 
the  interior  dilk  of  the  bafe  of  the  neftary,  very  Ihort, 
thicker  above  ;  antherae  oblong,  fmall.  Piftillum  :  germ 
deprefled  ;  acuminated,  girt  with  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower  ;  liyle  very  fliort ;  itigma  rather  obtufe,  conic.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  roundilh  at  the  bafe,  woody,  girt  above  by 
the  rudiments  of  the  calyx,  truncated,  fubquadrilocular, 
circumcifed,  with  orbicnlated  operculum.  Seeds  feveral, 

•  5  s  glofly. 
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gloffy,  with  rough  margin. — EJJential  CliaraBer.  Calyx 
fix-leaved  ;  corolla  fix-petalled  ;  nedtary  ligulate,  ftami- 
niferous  ;  pericarpium  circumcifed,  many-feeded. 

Thefe  are  trees  or  flrrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  5  flowers 
in  terminating  fpik.es,  and  from  the  axils  of  the  {hoots  ; 
in  the  fpikes  alternate,  on  pedicels  that  have  a  Angle 
brafle  at  the  bafe,  and  frequently  two  fcales  under  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  genus  to  have  a  pitcher-fliaped 
body  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which  Linnaeus  calls 
the  ntSarium ,  inferted  into  the  calyx  below  the  petals, 
perforated  in  the  middle  for  the  paflage  of  the  ftyle, 
limped  like  a  petal,  coriaceous,  entire  at  the  edge,  not 
flaminiferous  on  the  edge  as  in  Pirigara  (Guftavia)  and 
Butonica,  but  covered  on  the  inlide  with  numerous  fub- 
feffile  (latnens,  and  produced  on  the  fide  into  a  membra¬ 
naceous  bilamellated  flrap.  Calyx  fix-lobed  at  top,  equal, 
the  lobes  deciduous.  Petals  fix,  inferted  into  the  calyx 
under  the  diviilons,  and  fattened  to  the  nedlary,  coria¬ 
ceous  and  concave.  Germ  half  inferior,  ending  in  a  co¬ 
nical  ftyle,  and  a  blunt  fiigma.  Capfule  woody,  four- 
celled,  but  fometimes  varying  in  the  number  of  cells 
from  two  to  fix;  differing  in  form,  fize,  and  denfity  ;  the 
velliges  of  the'calyx  remain  on  it  about  half-way  down  ; 
at  tire  top  it  is  cut  round,  and  furniftied  with  a  lid, 
which  is  produced  or  continued  down  into  a  central  an¬ 
gular  receptacle,  and  fattened  to  the  partitions  of  the  cap- 
lule.  Seeds  in  each  cell  folitary  or  few,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle,  angular,  covered  by  a  membranaceous  aril. 

Species.  1.  Lecythis  grandiflora,  or  large-flowered  le- 
cythis :  leaves  ovate,  peduncles  of  the  flowers  thick. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  Leaves 
ftrong,  thick,  waved,  feven  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
wide,  ending  in  a  little  point  ;  midrib  prominent  the 
whole  length  underneath.  Flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
{hoots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  alfo  from  the 
branches  and  (hoots  themfelves  ;  the  pedicel  enlarges  as 
it  approaches  the  calyx,  which  is  of  a  reddilh  colour  on 
the  infide,  corolla  rofe-coloured  ;  two  petals  longer  and 
wider,  and  four  fmaller;  capfule  (Imped  like  an  urn,  hard, 
woody,  thick,  about  feven  inches  in  height,  four  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  opening  of  the  cover  two 
inches  and  a  half,  rounded  next  the  peduncle,  convex  at 
top,  and  ending  in  a  point;  the  remains  of  the  calyx 
form  a  woody  border,  and  above  that  is  a  collar  near  an 
inch  high,  which  in  the  flower  was  covered  by  the  claws 
of  the  petals  ;  the  periphery  of  the  opening,  which  is 
clofed  by  a  lid  or  cover  that  defeends  the  whole  height  of 
the  collar,  and  often  to  the  very  bottom,  is  convex  in  its 
outer  face,  but  the  inner  is  produced  into  a  long,  woody, 
conical  body,  having  feveral  fides,  to  which  are  attached 
large  oblong  kernels,  of  an  irregular  fliape,  enveloped  in 
a  membrane,  and  very  good  to  eat.  Native  of  the  forefts 
of  Guiana;  flowering  in  January,  and  fruiting  in  April. 
Called  by  the  Caribbs  canari  makaque,  by  the  French  mar- 
mite  de  Jinge,  the  ape’s  porridge-pot. 

2.  Lecythis  amara,  or  bitter  lecythis  :  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  acuminate;  fruit  (mail,  with  a  bitter  kernel. 
This  is  alfo  a  very  lofty  tree.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow, 
with  two  or  three  fcales  on  the  peduncle.  Capfule  the 
fize  of  an  egg,  thin,  hard  and  woody,  in  the  form  of  a 
little  oval  pot;  the  cover  is  divided  at  bottom  into  four 
parts,  to  each  of  which  an  oblong,  angular,  bitter  kernel 
is  attached  :  this  is  eaten  by  monkeys.  The  Creoles  call 
it  petite  mar  mite  de  Jinge. 

3.  Lecythis  parviflora,  or  fmall-flowered  lecythis  :  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  fruit  fmall,  two-celled  ;  lid, 
with  the  appendix,  woody  ;  produced  inwards.  This  is 
not  a  very  high  tree  ;  the  boughs  and  twigs  bend  towards 
the  ground  ;  leaves  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding; 
flowers  much  fmaller,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
imelling  very  fweet.  The  kernels,  being  bitter,  are  eaten 
only  by  monkeys.  Native  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

4.  Lecythis  Jacapucaya,  or  tall  lecythis:  leaves  lanceolate- 
oblong,  acuminate;  fruit,  large,  with  uneatable  kernel. 
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This  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  the  trunk  attaining  fixty  feet  in 
height  and  more,  and  being  two  feet  and  upwards  in  dia¬ 
meter;  the  wood  is  white,  except  towards  the  middle,  where 
it  is  red ;  the  boughs  extend  every  way  at  top,  and  the 
{hoots  are  loaded  with  leaves  ten  inches  long,  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide,  entire  about  the  edge,  fmooth,  ftrong,  pale 
green,  on  a  (liort  petiole,  which  is  convex  underneath, 
and  channelled  above.  The  kernels  are  eaten  ;  they  are 
fweet,  delicate,  and  preferable  to  almonds :  they  are  fold 
in  London  under  the  name  of  Brafil  nuts.  Birds  and 
monkeys  feed  much  on  them.  In  Brafil  they  extradt  an 
oil  from  the  kernels,  which  is  much  efteemed.  The  In¬ 
dians  ufe  the  bark  for  making  cordage,  and  as  oakum  for 
flopping  the  feams  of  boats.  The  w.ood,  being  hard  and 
durable,  is  excellent  for  mill-work.  The  capfules  are 
made  into  drinking-cups,  boxes,  toys,  See.  Pifo  relates, 
that  a  fingle  tree  will  yield  fruit  fufficient  to  feed  a  mode¬ 
rate  army.  Native  of  America,  Brafil,  and  Guiana.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Ille  of  France  before  1761,  by  M.  d’Eftaing. 

5.  Lecythis  idatimon,  or  red-flowered  lecythis:  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate ;  fruit,  fmall,  four-celled. 
This  refembles  the  preceding  fpecies  in  its  leaves,  and 
rifes  to  the  fame  height.  Native  of  the  forefts  of  Guiana, 
and  called  idatimon  by  the  Caribbs. 

6.  Lecythis  minor,  or  fmall  lecythis:  leaves  lanceolate- 
oblong;  petioled.  This  is  an  elegant,  branching,  upright, 
tree,  fixty  feet  high.  Leaves  acuminate,  ferrate,  fmooth, 
{ubdittich,  half  a  foot  in  length.  Flowers  large;  the  co¬ 
rolla  and  ne<5tary  white,  the  ltamens  and  corpufcles  of  the 
ne diary  yellow.  Fruit  very  hard,  brown,  two  inches  in 
diameter:  the  cover  falls  off  when  the  fruit  is  ripe;  the 
dried  pulp  and  feeds  follow  ;  but  the  pot  or  body  of  the 
capfule  hangs  on  frequently  two  years  in  an  inverted  ftate ; 
the  feparation  of  the  cells  is  commonly  incomplete  ;  and 
in  each  there  are  two  or  three  feeds,  and  fometimes  only 
one;  in  all  about  eight.  Monkeys  are  fond  of  thefe. 
Jacquin  relates,  that,  having  eaten  a  whole  nut,  he  was 
feized  with  a  naufea  in  half  an  hour  after,  accompanied 
with  a  giddinefs  of  the  head.  The  flowers  are  infelled 
with  a  fort  of  black  vvafp,  which  attacks  thofe  who  ga¬ 
ther  them.  Native  of  woods  about  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  fruits  are  ripe 
in  December.  Jacquin  is  of  opinion  that  his  L,  minor 
is  very  different  from  the  Lecythis  of  Loefling,  and  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  from  the  Jacapucaya  of  Marcgraaf.  Aublet 
fuppofes  L.  minor  of  Jacquin  and  L.  ollaria  of  Linnaeus 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  and  diftinci  from  Jacapucaya  of 
Marcgraaf. 

LECY'THUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Eu’oaea. 

LECZEN'GA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Mozambique  gulf  in  lat.  17.20.  S. 

LECZ'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chelm  :  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Chelm. 

LED,  part.  pret.  of  lead. — The  leaders  of  this  people 
caufe  them  to  err,  and  they  that  are  led  of  them  are  de- 
ftroyed.  Jfa.  ix.  16. — As  in  vegetables  and  animals,  fo  in 
molt  other  bodies,  not  propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  co¬ 
lour  we  mod  fix  on,  and  are  moft  led  by.  Locke. 

LED'-HORSE,  f.  A  fumpter  horfe. 

LE'DA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  king  Thef- 
pios  and  Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of 
Sparta.  She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  when  (he  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  and  the  god,  {truck  with  her  beauty,  refolved  to 
deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Venus  to  change  herfelf  into 
an  eagle,  while  he  aflurned  the  form  of  a  fwan  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  this  metamorpholis,  Jupiter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  ty¬ 
rannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  air 
into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  ftieltered  the  trem¬ 
bling  fwan  from  the  affaults  of  his  fuperior  enemy.  The 
careffes  with  which  the  naked  Leda  received  the  fwan, 
enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  himfelf of  his  fituation  ;  and,  nine 
months  after  this  adventure,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought 
forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which  fprang  Pollux  and  He¬ 
lena,  and  of  the  other  Caltor  and  Clytemneftra.  The 
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two  former  were  deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
others  claimed  Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mytho- 
logiffs  attribute  this  amour  to  Nemefis,  and  not  to  Leda.; 
and  they  further  mention,  that  Leda  was,  entrufted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprang  from  the  eggs 
brought  -forth  by  Nemefis.  See  Helena.  To  reconcile 
this  diverfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Nemefis  after  death.  Homer  and 
Hefiod  make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fince  their  age- 

LE'DA  NE'GUS,  a  town  of  Abyfiinia,  in  the  province 
of  Gojam  :  120  miles  fouth-fouth-weff  of  Gondar. 

LE'DAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gang- 
pour  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Gangpour. 

LEDAT'j  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne  :  three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Ville- 
neuve  d’Agen,  and  fix  fouth-weft  of  Monflanquin. 

LED  BURY,  an  ancient  borough  and  market-town  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  fituated  on  a  declivity  within  a 
fmall  valley,  foimecLby  the  Dog-liill  and  other  eminences, 
about  one  mile  weft  from  the  river  Leddon,  from  which 
it  derives  part  of  its  name.  The  town  confilts  chiefly  of 
two  ftreets,  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftreet  runs  north  and  fouth,  and  has  a  middle  row 
near  the  old  market-houfe.  This  building  is  elevated  on 
ltrong  oak  pillars,  and  compofed  of  timber  and  lath  plaf- 
tered  and  white-waftied  ;  the  beams  being  coloured  black  : 
this  mode  of  building  is  prevalent  in  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  town  ;  and  many  of  the  houfes  have  project¬ 
ing  ftories.  The  modern  houfes  are  of  red  brick,  and  of 
a  refpeClable  appearance.  The  pavement,  even  in  the 
high  ftreet,  is  very  bad,  and  full  of  inequalities ;  the 
ftpall  ftones  that  form  it  being  prefled  into  the  (tiff  clay, 
which  is  the  general  foil  of  the  county.  Bilhop  Bohun 
procured  the  charter  of  a  market  from  king  Stephen,  to 
be  held  on  Saturdays;  but,  this  having  fallen  into  difufe, 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  new  charter  fora  Tuefday- 
market,  and  two  annual  fairs  ;  the  tolls  arifing  from 
which  were  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  The  borough  had 
once  the  privilege  of  fending  two  members  to  parliament, 
but  furrendered  the  right,  on  the  plea  of  inability  to  fup- 
port  them.  The  church,  which  is  a  large  edifice,  of  Saxon 
origin,  confifts  of  a  nave,  fide-ailles,  and  chancel ;  a  cha¬ 
pel  called  St.  Catharine’s,  and  a  detached  tower,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  finely-proportioned  fpire,  about  fixty  feet 
high.  Bilhop  Foliot  founded  an  hofpital  in  this  town  in 
the  year  1232  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  men  and  wi¬ 
dows  :  it  was  re-founded  and  farther  endowed  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  hofpital  is  a  very  ancient  timber  and 
plafter  building.  Here  are  alfo  a  free-fchool,  a  charity- 
fchool,  and  feveral  alms-houfes.  The  clothing-trade  was, 
at  one  period,  very  flourifhing  in  this  town;  but  the 
principal  bufinefs  now  carried  on  is  the  manufacture  of 
ropes,  lines,  and  facks.  The  cider-trade,  however,  is  very 
confiderable ;  great  quantities  being  made  in  the  vicinity. 
The  bilhops  of  Hereford  formerly  had  a  palace  here. 
Ledbury  is  16  miles  north- weft  of  Gloucefter,  and  123 
weft  of  London.  Lat.  52.  6.  N.  Ion.  2.  20.  W. 

On  the  Dog-hill,  to  the  north  of  Ledbury,  is  Hope 
End,  the  feat  of  fir  Harry  Vane  Tempeft,  bart.  About 
two  miles  fouth  of  the  town  is  the  Vineyard-camp;  the 
works  of  which  haye  been  almoft  defaced  by  the  plough, 
and  the  area  is  cultivated. 

Not  far  from  Ledbury,  is  Colwal  ;  near  which,  upon  a 
wafte,  as  a  countryman  was  digging  a  ditch  about  his  cot¬ 
tage,  he  found  a  crown  or  corone^  of  gold,  with  gems  fet 
deep  in  it.  It  w'as  of  a  fize  large  enough  to  be  drawn 
over  the  arm  with  the  fleeve;  the  ftones  of  it  were  fold 
to  a  jeweller  for  1500I.  Eritijh  Directory. 

LED'DEN,  f  [from  leben,  Sax.  the  Latin  language.] 
Language. — Her  Icddcn  was  like  human  language  true. 
Fairfax. 


Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies 

And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  unfold.  Spenfer. 

True  meaning : 

And  thofe  that  do  to  Cvnthia  expound 

The  ledden  of  Itrange  languages  in  charge.  Spenfer. 

LED'DER,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Conway  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Aberconway. 

LED'ENITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Be- 
chin  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Budweifs. 

LE'DER,  a  lake  of  the  county  of  Tyrol:  eighteen 
miles  weft  of  Trent,  and  four  weft  of  Riva. 

LE'DERHOFE,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt:  fix  miles  weft  of  Weyda. 

LEDES'MA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
on  the  river  Tormes,  defended  by  nature  and  art.  Near 
it  is  a  warm  medicinal  bath.  It  is  eighteen  miles  weft  of 
Salamanca. 

LEDET'SCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaf- 
lau  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Czaflau,  and  forty-two  fouth- 
eaft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  40.  N.  Ion.  15.15.  E. 

LEDET'Z,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Eolef- 
law  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

LEDGE,  /.  [ leggen ,  Dut.  to  lie.]  A  row;  layer;  ftra- 
tum. — The  lowed  ledge  or  row  ftiould  be  merely  of  ftone, 
clofely  laid,  without  mortar:  a  general  caution  for  all 
parts  in  building  contiguous  to  board.  IVotton's  Architec¬ 
ture. — A  ridge  riling  above  the  reft,  or  projecting  beyond 
the  reftj — The  four  parallel  lticks,  rifing  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  ferved  as  ledges  on  each 
fide.  Gulliver. — Any  prominence,  or  rifing  part: 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides, 

The  bending  brow'  above  a  fafe  retreat  provides.  Dryden. 

LED'GER.  See  Leger. 

LEDIANA'IA,  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  on 
the  north  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla...  Lat.  76.  40.  N.  Ion.  59. 
14.  E. 

LEDIANO'I,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  Lat.  78.  N.  Ion.  73.  24.  E. 

LEDIGNAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  fifteen  miles  north-w'eft  of  Nilines. 

LE'DON,/.  in  botany.  See  Cistus,  vol.  iv. 

LEDONG',  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  Lat.  4.  33.  N.  Ion.  1 16.  42.  E. 

LEDO'REN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  w’eft  flde  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  12.  N.  Ion.  20.  56  E. 

LEDOY'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia:  eleven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Santiago. 

LEDRAN'.  See  Dran,  vol.  vi.  p.  65. 

LED'SHAM,  a  village  near  PontefraCt  in  Yorkfliire  ; 
here  is  an  hofpital  for  ten  aged  people,  who  have  each  two 
rooms  and  a  garden,  and  iol.  a-year  in  money.  Led- 
fliam-hall  is  the  manor-houfe,  which  belongs  to  Peregrine 
Wentworth,  efq. 

LE'DUM,  [ft  ladendo  odore ,  from  its  difagreeable  in¬ 
jurious  feent.  Linn.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  bicornes, 
(rhododendra,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx: 
perianthium  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  five-toothed.  Corol¬ 
la:  one-petalled,  flat,  five-parted  ;  divilions  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  rounded.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  filiform,  fpread- 
ing,  length  of  the  corolla  :  antherse  oblong.  Piftillum  : 
germ  rounaifli  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium:  capfule  roundifh,  five-cell¬ 
ed,  gaping  five  ways  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  numerous,  ob¬ 
long,  narrow,  (harp  on  each  fide,  extremely  (lender. — Ejjen - 
tial  Charadler.  Calyx  :  five-cleft ;  corolla  flat,  five-parted  5 
capfule  five-celled,  gaping  at  the  bafe. 

Species.  1.  Ledum  paluftre,  marfh  ledum,  or  marfh  cif- 
tus:  leaves  linear,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath.  Root  branched,  running  widely  and  deeply 
into  the  ground.  Stems  (hrubby,  (lender,  three  or  four 
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feet  long,  dividing  into  Ample  branches,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  which  is  tomentofe  or  villofe  whilft 
they  are  young,  but  afterwards  becomes  fmooth.  Leaves 
linear- lanceolate,  dufky  green  above,  and  fmooth,  under¬ 
neath  covered  with  a  brown  pile,  quite  entire,  refetnbling 
thofe  of  rofemary,  but  wider,  petioled,  perennial.  Flow¬ 
ers  on  peduncles  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  nodding  be¬ 
fore  and  after  flowering,  whitifh,  in  axillary  bundles  or 
corymbs.  Capfule  fmall,  obovate,  terminated  by  a  long 
permanent  Ityle  ;  valves  coriaceous;  partitions  membra¬ 
naceous,  fpringing  from  the  edges  of  the  valves,  doubled, 
opening  at  the  inner  angle  by  a  longitudinal  chink.  Re¬ 
ceptacles  five,  filiform,  curved  a  little,  fpringing  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  hanging  down 
freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  cells.  Seeds  extremely  numer¬ 
ous  anil  fmall,  irregularly  fihaped  like  faw-dult,  pointed 
at  each  end,  of  a  brownilh  llraw-colour.  Native  of  the 
North  of  Europe. 

/?.  L.  decumbens,  the  creeping  or  dwarf  ledum  of 
Hudfcn’s  Bay.  It  flowers  here  in  April  and  May.  In¬ 
troduced  in  176a  by  Mr.  John  Bufh.  Miller  Teems  to 
confound  it  with  Andromeda  polyfolia. 

a.  Led  urn  latifolium,  broad-leaved  ledum,  or  Labrador 
tea:  leaves  oblong,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  tomentofe 
underneath  ;  flowers  fubpentandrous.  This  (limb  grows 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  finger  ;  branches  the  firft  year  woolly  and  whitifli, 
the  I'econd  tomentofe  and  ruft-coloured,  afterwards  fmooth 
and  brown.  Leaves  fcattered  alternately,  on  fliort  pe¬ 
tioles,  quite  entire,  perennial,  blunt,  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  ;  when  young,  pale  green,  hairy  above 
and  woolly  white  beneath  ;  when  older,  fmooth,  dark  green, 
and  fometi.nes  ruit-ccloured  beneath.  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  preceding,  except  in  having  only  five  ftamens.  In 
moil  of  them,  indeed,  one  fifth  part  is  wanting  in  all  the 
parts.  Native  of  Greenland,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  flowers  here  in 
April  and  May  ;  and  was  introduced  in  1763  by  Mr. 
Bennet.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  thefe  plants. 
Quadrupeds  do  not  browze  on  them,  and  they  are  reputed 
in  fome  degree  poifonous  ;  they  are,  however,  put  into 
beer,  in  order  to  inebriate ;  and  the  fmoke  of  them  deftroys 
bugs  and  other  infeCts.  The  Rullians  are  faid  to  life 
them  in  tanning  leather.  A  decoftion  is  given  in  the 
itch,  See. 

3.  Ledum  buxifolium,  or  box-leaved  ledum  :  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  flat,  fmooth.  This  is  a  finall  flirub,  fcarcely 
a  foot  in  height ;  Item  upright,  roundifh,  rugged  with 
fears,  alh-coloured ;  branches  at  Rated  intervals,  in  a  fort 
of  whorl,  leafy  or  fcarred,  each  fubvided  and  upright. 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  box,  fcattered,  frequent  on  fliort  pe¬ 
tioles,  blunt,  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  fomewhat 
wrinkled  above,  fmooth  beneath,  dotted,  fhining,  on  both 
fides,  the  edges  rolled  back.  Native  of  New  jerfey  and 
Carolina  in  North  America;  introduced  in  1736  by  Peter 
Collinfon;  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  fhrubs,  growing  on 
inofies  or  bogs,  where  the  roots  fpread  freely,  cannot  be 
preferved  in  gardens,  at  leaft  fo  as  to  thrive,  but  in  a  pro¬ 
per  foil  and  a  fliady  fituation.  The  plants  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  taken  up  with 
good  roots;  they  mull  be  planted  in  a  border  of  bog 
earth,  and  frequently  watered.  See  Cistus,  Kalmia, 
and  Rhododendron. 

LE'DUS,  now  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul,  near  the  modern 
Montpelier. 

LED' WELL,  a  village  near  Deddington  in  Oxfordfhire, 
noted  for  a  fine  fand  tiled  in  making  glafs. 

LED'WTCH,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Temd  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ludlow  in  Shropfhire. 

LED'YARD,  a  native  of  America,  who  feems  from 
his  youth  to  have  indulged  an  invincible  defire  of  ac¬ 
quainting  himfelf  with  the  unknown  or  imperfcCtly-dif- 
covered  regions  of  the  globe.  His  hiftory  is  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  a  detail  of  fome  of  its  leading  particulars 
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cannot  be  unamufing  to  our  readers.  Having  lived  for 
feveral  years  with  the  Indians  of  America,  he  had  ftudied 
their  manners,  and  had  praftifed  in  their  fchool  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  protection,  and  of  recommending  him¬ 
felf  to  the  favour,  of  favages.  In  the  humble  fituation  of 
a  corporal  of  .marines,  to  which  lie  fubmitted  rather  than 
relinquifn  his  purfuit,  he  had  made  with  captain  Cook 
the  voyage  of  the  world  ;  and,  feeling  on  his  return  an 
anxious  defire  of  penetrating  from  the  north-weftern  coaft 
of  America,  which  Cook  had  partly  explored,  to  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft,  with  which  he  himfelf  was  perfectly  familiar, 
he  determined  to  traverle  the  vaft  continent  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  firft  plan  for  the  pur- 
pofe  was  that  of  embarking  in  a  veffel,  which  was  then 
preparing  to  fail,  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  adventure, 
to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  weftern  coalt  of  America  ;  and 
with  this  view  he  expended  in  fea-Itores  the  greateft  part 
of  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  fupplied  by  the  li¬ 
berality  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  has  eminently  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  ufe- 
ful  fcience.  But  this  fclieme  was  fruftrated  by  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  a  cuftom  houfe  officer;  and  therefore  Mr.  Led- 
yard  determined  to  travel  over  land  to  Kamtfchatka, 
whence  the  paflage  is  extremely  ffiort  to  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  America.  Accordingly,  with  no  more  than  ten  gui¬ 
neas,  which  was  all  that  lie  had  left,  he  eroded  the  Bri- 
tifli  channel  to  Oftend,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1786, 
and,  by  the  way  of  Denmark  and  the  Sound,  proceeded 
to  the  capital  of  Sweden.  As  it  was  winter,  he  attempted 
to  traverle  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  in  order  to 
reach  Kamtfchatka  by  the  fhorteft  courfe;  but,  finding, 
when  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  fea,  that  the  water  was 
not  frozen,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and,  taking  his 
courfe  northward,  walked  to  the  arCtic  circle,  and,  pair¬ 
ing  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  delcended  on  its  eaitern 
fide  to  Peterfourg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  1737.  Here  he  was  noticed  as  a  perfon  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  character;  and,  though  he  had  neither /lock¬ 
ings  nor  flioes,  nor  means  to  provide  himfelf  with  any,  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe  ambafiador.  From  him  he  obtained  twenty  gui¬ 
neas  for  a  bill,  which  he  took  the  liberty,  without  being 
previoully  authorized,  to  draw  on  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  con¬ 
cluding,  from  his  well-known  difpofition,  that  he  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  pay  it.  By  the  interell  of  the  ambaf- 
fador,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  accompany  a  detachment 
of  Itores,  which  the  emprefs  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Ya- 
kutz,  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Billings,  an  Englilhman,  at  that 
time  in  her  fervice.  Thus  accommodated,  he  left  Peterf- 
burg  on  the  21ft  of  May,  and,  travelling  ealtward  through 
Siberia,  reached  Irkutfk  in  Augult;  and  thence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Yakutz,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Billings,  whom  he  recolleCled  on-board  captain  Cook’s 
fhip,  in  the  fituation  of  the  aftronomer’s  fervant,  but  who 
was  now  entrulted  by  the  emprefs  in  accomplilhing  her 
fcliemes  of  difeovery.  He  returned  to  Irkutfk,  where  he 
fpent  part  of  the  winter;  and  in  the  fpring  proceeded  to 
Oczakow,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Kamtfchatkan  Sea,  intend¬ 
ing,  in  the  fpring,  to  have  palled  over  to  that  peninfula, 
and  to  have  embarked  on  the  eaftern  fide  in  one  of  the 
Ruffian  veffels  that  trade  to  the  weftern  fhores  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but,  finding  that  the  navigation  was  completely 
obftruCled,  he  returned  to  Yakutz,  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  termination  of  the  winter.  But,  whilft  he  was  amuf- 
ing  himfelf  with  thefe  profpeCts,  an  exprefs  arrived,  in 
January  1788,  from  the  emprefs,  and  he  was  feized,  for 
reafons  that  have  not  been  explained,  by  two  Ruffian  fol- 
diers,  who  conveyed  him  in  a  fledge  through  the  deferts 
of  Northern  Tartary  to  Mofcow,  without  his  clothes,  mo¬ 
ney,  and  papers.  From  Mofcow  he  was  removed  to  the  city 
of  Moialoff,  in  White  Ruffia,  and  from  thence  to  the  town 
of  Tolochin,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Polilh  dominions.  As 
his  conductors  parted  with  him,  they  informed  him,  that, 
if  he  returned  to  Ruffia,  he  would  be  hanged;  but  that,  if 
he  chofe  to  go  back  to  England,  they  wifhed  him  a  pleafant 
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journey.  Diftrefled  by  poverty,  covered  with  rags,  in- 
fefted  with  the  ufual  accompaniments  of  fuch  clothing, 
harafled  with  continual  hardthips,  exhaufted  by  difeafe, 
•without  friends,  without  credit,  unknown,  and  reduced 
to  the  moll  wretched  Hate,  he  found  his  wav  to  Konigf- 
berg.  In  this  hour  of  deep  diftrefs,  he  refolved  once 
more  to  have  recourfe  to  his  former  benefactor,  and  for¬ 
tunately  found  a  perfon  who  was  willing  to  take  his  draft 
for  five  guineas  on  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society. 
With  this  affiftance  he  arrived  in  England,  and  imme¬ 
diately  waited  on  fir  Jofepli  Banks.  Sir  Jofeph,  knowing 
his  difpofition,  and  conceiving,  as  we  may  well  imagine, 
that  he  would  be  gratified  by  the  information,  told  him, 
that  he  could  recommend  him,  as  he  believed,  to  an  ad¬ 
venture  alnioft  as  perilous  as  that  from  which  he  had  juft 
returned;  and  then  communicated  to  him  the  willies  of 
the  Afi'ociation  for  difcovering  the  Inland  Countries  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  deter¬ 
mined  to  traverfe  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  loon  as  he 
had  explored  the  interior  of  North  America;  and,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  he  waited  on 
Henry  Beaufoy,  efq.  an  a  Clive  member  of  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  afl'ociation.  Mr.  Beaufoy  fpread  before  him  a  map  of 
Africa, and,  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sennar,  and  thence 
weft  ward  in  the  latitude  and  fuppofed  direction  of  the 
Niger,  informed  him  that  this  was  the  route  by  which  he 
was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  poffible,  be  explored. 
Mr.  Ledyard  expreffed  great  pleafure  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  this  adventure.  Being  alked  when  he 
would  fet  out?  “To-morrow  morning”  was  his  anfwer. 
The  committee  of  the  fociety  alligned  to  him,  at  his  own 
defire,  as  an  enterpriie  of  obvious  peril  and  of  difficult 
fuccels,  the  tafk  of  traverfing  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  la¬ 
titude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the  widelt  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1788,  Mr.  Led¬ 
yard  left  London  ;  and,  after  a  journey  of  thirty-fix  days, 
feven  of  which  were  confumed  at  Paris,  and  two  at  Mar- 
feilles,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Alexandria.  On  the  14th 
of  Auguft,  at  midnight,  he  left  Alexandria,  and,  failing 
up  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th.  From  Cairo 
he  communicated  to  the  committee  of  the  fociety  all  tlje 
information  which  he  was  able  to  colled  during  his  flay 
there  ;  and  they  were  thus  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  ar¬ 
dent  fpirit  of  inquiry,  the  unwearied  attention,  the  perle- 
vering  refearch,_and  the  laborious,  indefatigable,  anxious, 
zeal,  with  which  he  purfued  the  objeCt  of  his  million. 
The  next  difpatch  which  they  were  led  to  expeCt,  was  to 
be  dated  at  Sennar  5  the  terms  of  his  paflage  had  been  fet¬ 
tled,  and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  appointed.  The 
committee,  however,  after  having  expeCled  with  impa¬ 
tience  the  defcription  of  his  journey,  received  with  great 
concern  and  grievous  difappointment,  by  letters  from 
Egypt,  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  death.  By  a  bilious 
complaint,  occafioned  probably  by  vexatious  delay  at  Cairo, 
and  by  too  free  an  ule  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  and  tartar 
emetic,  the  termination  of  his  life  was  haftened.  He  was 
decently  interred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  of  the  En- 
glifh  as  had  ended  their  days  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Ledyard,  as  to  his  perfon,  fcarcely  exceeded  the 
middle  fize  ;  but  he  manifefted  very  remarkable  aflivity 
and  ftrength ;  and,  as  to  his  manners,  though  they  were 
unpolilhed,  they  were  neither  uncivil  nor  unpleafing. 
“  Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,”  fays  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  he  feemed  to  conlider  all  men  as  his  equals,  and 
as  fuch  he  refpefled  them.  His  genius,  though  unculti¬ 
vated  and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehenfive. 
Ardent  in  his  wiffies,  yet  calm  in  his  deliberations;  dar¬ 
ing  in  his  purpofes,  but  guarded  in  his  meafures;  impa¬ 
tient  of  controul,  yet  capable  of  flrong  endurance ;  ad¬ 
venturous  beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  men,  yet 
wary  and  confiderate,  and  attentive  to  all  precautions ;  he 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achievements  of  har¬ 
dihood  and  peril.  They  who  compare  the  extent  of  liis 
-pilgrimage  through  the  vail  regions  of  Tartary  with  the 
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fcantinefs  of  his  funds,  will  naturally  alk,  by  what  means 
he  obtained  a  fubfiftence  on  the  road  ?  All  that  I  have 
ever  learned  from  him  on  the  fubjefl  was,  that  his  fufter- 
ings  were  excefiive,  and  that  more  than  once  he  owed  his  - 
life  to  the  compafiionate  temper  of  the  women.  This  re¬ 
mark  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  account  of  his  Siberian  tour  :  “  I  have  always  remark¬ 
ed,  that  women,  in  all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  ten¬ 
der,  and  humane ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay 
and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modeft ;  and  they  do  not  he- 
fitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  airiion.  Not. 
haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fupercilious ;  they  are  full  ot 
courtefy,  and  fond  of  fociety;  more  liable,  in  general,  to 
err  than  man;  but  in  general,  alfo,  more  virtuous,  and 
performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman, 
whether  civilized  or  favage,  I  never  addrefi'ed  myfelt  in 
the  language  of  decency  and  friendfhip,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer.  With  man  it  has  of¬ 
ten  been  otherwife.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains 
of  inhofpituble  Denmark ,  through  bonejl  Sweden  and  frozen 
Lapland,  rude  and  churlijh  Finland,  unprincipled  RuJJia,  and 
the  wide-fpread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hun¬ 
gry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  lick,  the  women  have  ever  been 
friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo;  and,  to  add  to  this  vir¬ 
tue  (fo  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence),  thefe  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  performed  in  fo  free  and  fo  kind  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  fweeteft  draught;  and 
if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarfe  morfel  with  a  double  relifh.” 
Similar  to  this  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  Park.  Never- 
theiefs,  though  Mr.  Ledyard  found  frequent  relief  and  af- 
filtance  from  female  attention  and  kindnefs,  he  feems  on 
many  occafions-to  have  endured  the  utmoft  preffiure  of 
diftrefs.  “I  am  accuftomed,”  faid  he,  in  his  laft  conver- 
f'ation  with  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
account  of  him,  “  to  hardffiips.  I  have  known  both  hun¬ 
ger  and  nakednel's  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  human  {ut¬ 
tering.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  me 
as  charity  to  a  madman;  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged 
to  ihelter  rnyfelf  under  the  miferies  of  that  character  to 
avoid  a  heavier  calamity.  My  diltrefles  have  been  greater 
than  I  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such 
evils  are  terrible  to  bear  ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power 
to  turn  me  from  my  purpofe.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully 
perform,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  ;  and,  if  I  peri.ffi  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  (fill 
be  lafe  ;  for  death  cancels  all  bonds.”  Proceedings  of  the 
Af'ociation  for  promoting  the  Difcovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of 
Africa  ;  Lond.  1  790. 

LEE,  f  [lie,  Fr.]  Dregs;  fediment;  refufe:  commonly 
lees : 

My  cloaths,  my  fex,  exchang’d  for  thee, 

I’ll  mingle  with  the  people’s  wretched  lee.  Prior. 

[Sea-term;  fuppofed  by  Skinner  from  I'cau,  Fr.]  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  that  fide  which  is  oppofite  to  the  wind,  as  the  lee- 
ffiore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on.  To  be  under  the  lee  of 
the  Ihore,  is  to  be  clofe  under  the  weather-ffiore.  A  lee. 
ward  ffiip  is  one  that  is  not  faft  by  a  wind,  to  make  her 
way  fo  good  as  fhe  might.  To  lay  a  (hip  by  the  lee,  is  to 
bring  her  fo  that  all  her  fails  may  lie  againft  the  mails 
and  fhrowds  flat,  and  the  wind  to  comp  right  on  her 
broadfide,  fo  that  Ihe  will  snake  little  or  no  way. — The 
Hollanders  were  before  Dunkiik  with  the  wind  at  north- 
well,  making  a  /ce-fhore  in  all  weathers.  Raleigh. 

Him,  haply  flumb’ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 

The  pilot  of  fome  fmall  night-founder’d  Ik  iff. 

Deeming  fome  ifland,  oft,  as  feamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rind. 

Moors  by  his  fide  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invelts  the  fea.  Milton. 

LEE,  a  rural  village  in  Kent,  fix  miles  fouth  from  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Blackheath,  and  on  the  road  to 
Maidltone.  It  contains  Lee  Place,  the  liandfome  feat  of  the 
late  lady  Dacre,  but  now  of  Trevor  Roper,  efq.  Here  is 
5  T  like  wife 
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likewife  the  ancient  family-feat  of  Charles  Boone,  efq. 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Harrifon,  efq.  On  the  fummit  of 
the  hill,  next  the  heath,  hands  the  ancient  church  of  Lee, 
in  a  fit-nation  particularly  rural  and  picturefque,  In  the 
church  are  two  fine  monuments;  the  one  of  the  Boone 
and  the  other  of  the  Fludyer  family.  The  great  aftrono- 
rner  royal,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  is  interred  here,  under  a 
plain  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  is  printed 
with  his  life.  Here  alfo  lies  buried,  with  a  Small  head- 
flone,  Parfons,  of  comic  memory. 

In  this  church-yard  alfo  hands  the.  monument  of  Charles 
Roper,  baron  Dacre ;  ereCted  by  his  widow,  lady  Dacre, 
who  is  lately  dead,  and  lies  buried  with  him.  Of  the 
very  lingular  and  pious  attachment  of  this  lady,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (ketch  is  given  by  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  Gleanings. 
“  In  Lee  church-yard  is  depofited  the  remains  of  the  right 
bon.  Charles  baron  Dacre,  who  is  preferved  to  the  me¬ 
mory  by  more  powerful  ties  upon  it,  than  his  wealth,  ti¬ 
tles,  or  the  common  tradition  of  his  having  been  born 
one  day,  and  having  died  on  another.  Suffer  me  to  lead 
you,  with  ccnfecrating  lteps,  to  what  better  feparated  him 
from  the  furrounding  and  oblivious  map  of  mortality. 
You  will,  I  truft,  one  day  read  the  whole  of  the  infcrip- 
tion  graven  on  his  tomb:  meanwhile  I  (hall  offer  you  a  par¬ 
tial  extract.  ‘  His  afflicted  widow,  as  a  teftimony  of  their 
diftinguifhed  and  unclouded  union  for  near  twenty  years, 
their  unexampled  happinefs,  and  of  the  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  in  which  they  lived,  and  as  a  fincere  token  of  her  real 
gratitude  for  his  uniform  endearing  affection  and  parti¬ 
cular  generofity,  her  deep-felt  forrow,  and  tendered  re¬ 
membrance,  has  erected  this  unadorned  monument,  and 
herfelf  infcribed  thofe  well-known  truths  to  his  beloved 
memory;  accounting  them  moil  confonant  to  the  purity 
of  his  life,  his  mild  difpofition,  his  amiable  temper,  and 
genuine  character.’  This  conjugal  tribute  proceeds  in  the 
fame  ftrain,  and  clofes  with  the  mourner’s  affurance,  that 
the  fubmits  with  pious  faith  to  the  will  of  her  God,  and 
trufts  in  the  fame  interceflion  to  his  mercy,  with  brighteft 
hopes  of  lading  re-union  in  eternal  blifs.  In  this  fpirit 
of  attachment  die  has  afled  ever  fince  the  era  of  her  lofs 
to  the  prefen t  hour,  and  will  probably  continue  fo  to  de¬ 
port  herfelf  to  the  lateft  of  her  life;  at  lead  while  the 
power  is  given  her  to  walk,  or  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fa- 
cred  fpot  where  fhe  has  enfhrined  her  heart.  Lady  Dacre 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  vifiting  the  grave  of  her  liuf- 
band  ever  fince  the  time  of  his  burial;  in  truth  almod 
daily,  as  fhe  chiefly  refides  at  her  villa  in  this  parifh. 
The  precinfts  of  the  tomb  are  kept  facred  from  every 
profanitjr,  both  of  ill  accident  or  malicious  defign  ;  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  elements  and  winds  of  heaven,  which  fhe 
will  not  fuffer  to  vifit  too  roughly.  While  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  thefe  reflections  with  my  pencil,  I  obferved  the  lady 
who  had  called  them  forth  coming  towards  the  church¬ 
yard  with  hady  and  anxious  deps ;  which,  on  perceiving 
I  was  feated  on  the  dyle,  (he  directed  to  a  finaller  gate, 
and  found  it  locked,  and  feemed  much  difappointed. 
Unwilling  to  interrupt  her  pious  purpofe,  I  quitted  the 
ftyle,  when,  bending  in  acknowledgment,  (lie  paffed  into 
the  church-yard,  but  was  again  diverted  from  her  pur¬ 
pofe.  A  party  of  people  (it  being  Sunday)  w'ere  halten- 
ang  to  the  tomb  to  read  the  infcription  ;  the  throng  in- 
creafing  by  the  entrance  of  fome  additional  company,  her 
ladyfhip  went  back  into  the  road,  where  (lie  remained, 
walking  backward  and  forward  in  view  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  till  the  intruders  had  left  it;  when,  returning  to 
the  fpot  from  whence  fhe  had  been  fo  long  witheld,  fhe 
redoubled  her  attention  ;  and  I  faw  her,  while  I  flood 
aloof,  (myfelf  unfeen,)  kneeljin  reverence  at  the  foot  of 
the  grave.  After  remaining  fome  time  (I  prefume  in 
prayer),  fhe  went  back  to  her  villa,  where,  in  his  lifetime, 
flie  had  fo  long  been  bleffed  with  the  fociety  of  him  whofe 
lofs  fhe  now  bewails.  Hallowed  be  thdt  tender  and  ge¬ 
nerous  fortitude,  and  facred  be  the  pious  griefs,  that  are 
luperior  to  and  refifl  fuch  contemptible  dominion  over  all 
the  ribald  jefts  and  infults,  that  a  reverence  for  natural  im- 
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preflion  induces!  The  care  of  this  tomb  was  undertaken 
by  the  valet  of  the  deceafed,  upon  principles  of  unbought 
attachment  to  his  noble  mafter,  under  the  fanaion  of  his 
lady  ;  who  had  the  heartfelt  fatisfaCtion  to  perceive  her 
wifhes  (that  the  facred  ftruaure  fhould  be  kept  unfullied) 
accomplished  by  this  faithful  domeflic ;  who  has  conti¬ 
nued  uniformly  attentive,  defying  all  feafons  and  circum, 
fiances;  and,  even  wdien  the  whole  village  appeared  to  be 
loll  in  fnow,  his  care  was  never  allowed  to  feel  more 
weight  than  muff  inevitably  collea  in  the  few  hours  that 
fufpended  his  vifit.”  In  one  of  this  lady’s  pious  vifits,  a 
depraved  villain  robbed  her  of  her  gold  watch  and  purfe. 
Since  the  death  of  lady  Dacre,  the  tomb  is  no  longer  diftin- 
guifhed  for  that  neatnefs  in  which  it  was  formerly  kept. 

LEE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  paffes  by  Cork,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  Cork  Harbour. 

LEE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  about  fix  miles 
eaft  from  Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  runs  into 
Tralee  Bay. 

LEE,  a  river  of  England,  wdiich  runs  into  the  Wever 
two  miles  north  of  Nantwich  in  Chefhire. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a 
clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Bufby.  He  was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1668;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
without  a  fellowfhip,  and  attempted  to  pufh  his  fortune 
at  court,  with  what  expectation,  or  in  what  capacity,  we 
are  not  told.  Failing  in  this  projeft,  he  effayed  his  pow¬ 
ers  in  writing  for  the  ftage ;  and  in  1675  produced  his 
tragedy  of  Nero.  From  this  time  to  1681  he  gave  the 
town  a  new  tragedy  yearly,  all  which  appear  to  have  had 
temporary  fuccefs.  He  alfo  made  »  trial  of  his  abilities  as  an 
aClor,  encouraged  by  the  applaufe  he  received  from  the 
players  when  reading  his  pieces  at  rehearfals  for  their  in- 
ftruction.  But,  though  he  read  with  extraordinary  pa¬ 
thos,  he  foon  found  himfelf  deficient  in  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  ftage,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  The 
vvarmth  of  his  feelings,  probably  joined  to  irregularity  of 
living,  occaiioned  an  unhappy  derangement  of  mind, 
which  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  confine  him  in  Bedlam.  After  an  abode  in  that  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  mifery  for  four  years,  he  was  difcharged  in 
1688,  and  was  able  to  write  two  more  tragedies.  Flis 
circumftances  were,  however,  very  low ;  and  his  chief 
fupport  was  a  weekly  penfion  of  ten  (hillings  from  the 
theatre  royal.  His  laft  play  was  the  Maffacre  of  Paris,  in 
1690;  a  fubjeCt  of  horror  dangerous  to  ail  unfettled  brain. 
Not  long  after  its  appearance  he  died,  as  it  is  faid,  in  a 
drunken  fireet-frolic  by  night,  and  was  buried  by  the  pa- 
ri(h  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Lee  is  reckoned  by  Addifon  (Spectator,  N°  39)  to  have 
equalled  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  natural  genius 
for  tragedy,  but  to  have  been  hurried  away  by  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  ideas  into  the  turgid  and  bombaftic,  bury¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  in  fuch  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difcern  their  beauty.  His  mind  was  probably  ne¬ 
ver  free  from  a  degree  of  diforder,  and  was  incapable  of 
the  exercife  of  cool  judgment.  He  certainly  poffeffed  a 
vein  of  high  poetry,  and  could  give  a  powerful  expreffion 
to  paffion,  though  always  upon  the  verge  of  rant.  He 
was  accounted  to  excel  in  reprefenting  the  paffion  of  love, 
which  he  fometimes  touched  with  exquifite  tendernels,  as 
well  as  force.  His  Theodofius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  was 
long  a  favourite  on  this  account ;  that,  and  his  Rival 
Queens,  are  the  only  pieces  out  of  eleven  which  he  com- 
pofed,  that  keep  a  place  on  the  ftage.  He  likewife  wrote 
two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden  ;  Oedipus,  and  The  Duke 
of  Gnife.  Biog.  Britan. 

LEE-CHEE,y.  in  botany.  See  Sapindus. 

LEE’s  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio  in  lat.  38.  57.  N.  Ion.  81.  55.  W. 

LEE’s  CREEK,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio  in  lat.  38.  36.  N.  Ion.  88.  56.  W. 

LEE’s  MARK,  rocks  in  the  Spnniffi  Main,  near  the 
Molqttito  Shore.  Lat.  14.  10.  N.  Ion.  82. 10.  VV. 
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•  LEE-LAR'CHE,  or  Lee-Latch,/  The  tendency  of 

a  (hip  to  leeward. 

LEE-PENNY,  or  Lee-Stone,  f  A  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and 
of  which  tire  following  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a  ftone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular  {hape, 
and  its  fize  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.  It  is  fet  in  a 
piece  of  filver  coin,  which,  though  much  defaced,  by 
fome  letters  dill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  {hilling  of 
Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  as  it  is  on  his  {hil¬ 
lings.  It  has  been,  hy  tradition,  in  the  Lee-family  fince 
the  year  1310;  that  is,  a  little  after  the  death  of  king 
Robert  Bruce,  who,  having  ordered  his  heart  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  be  buried,  one  of  the  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Douglas  was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got 
the  crowned  heart  in  his  arms  from  that  circumftance ; 
but  the  perfon  who  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard, 
of  Lee,  who  juft  about  this  time  borrowed  a  large  fum 
of  money  from  fir  William  de  Lendfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
which  he  granted  a  bond  of  annuity  often  pounds  of  fil¬ 
ver,  during  the  life  of  the  (aid  fir  William  de  Lendfay, 
out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  original  bond, 
dated  1323,  and  witnefled  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
country,  is  ftill  remaining  among  the  family-papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  it  is  thought  it 
was  borrowed  for  that  expedition  ;  and,  from  his  being 
the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he  changed  his 
name  from  Locard  to  Lockheart,  as  it  is  fometimes  fpelled, 
or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his 
arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  /errata  pando.  This  Simon 
Lockhart  having  taken  prifoner  a  Saracen  prince  or  chief, 
his  wife  came  to  ranfom  him ;  and,  on  counting  out  the 
money  or  jewels,  this  ftone  fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which 
fhe  haftily  {hatched  up ;  which  Simon  Lockhart  obferv- 
ing,  infilled  to  have  it,  elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  pri¬ 
foner.  Upon  this  the  lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its 
many  virtues,  viz.  that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle, 
and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  both  in  man  and  beaft.  It  is 
ufed  by  dipping  the  ftone  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the 
dileafed  cattle  to  drink;  and  the  perfon  who  has  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  infe&ed,  is  walhed  with  the  wa¬ 
ter.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the  ftone, 
nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without  incurring 
the  owner’s  difpleafure.  Many  are  the  cures  faid  to  be 
performed  by  it ;  and  people  come  from  all  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as  Yorklhire,  to  get 
the  water  in  which  the  ftone  is  dipped,  to  give  their  cat¬ 
tle,  when  ill  of  the  murrain  efpecially,  and  black-leg.  A 
great  many  years  ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts  againft  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  fir  James 
Lockhart,  for  uiing  witchcraft.  It  is  faid,  when  the 
plague  was  laft  at  Newcaftle,  the  inhabitants  fent  for  the 
Lee-penny,  and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  truft  for 
the  loan  ;  and,  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good, 
that  they  offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the" Lee- 
penny;  but  the  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it.  A 
copy  of  this  bond  is  very  wellattefted  to  have  been  among 
the  family-papers,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoiled, 
along  with  many  more  valuable  ones,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  by  rain  getting  into  the  charter-room  during  a  long 
minority,  and  while  no  family  refided  at  Lee. 

We  have  given  this  hifiory,  not  on  account  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  information,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperitition 
of  the  times.  None  of  the  virtues  which  the  ftone  was 
formerly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  are  now  aferibed  to  it,  ex¬ 
cepting,  we  believe,  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  the  difeafes  of 
cattle ;  and  even  thefe  in  more  enlightened  times  will  be¬ 
come  daily  lefs  numerous  and  lefs  powerful. 

LEE-WA'Y.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

LEE'A,/  [fo  named  by  Linmeus,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
profeffor  David  Van  Royen  of  Leyden,  in  honour  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard  at  Hammerfmith,  au¬ 
thor  of  an  Introduction  to  Botany,  of  which  the  firft  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1760,  the  fourth  in  1810,  This  book, 
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whofe  principles  are  borrowed  from  Linnaeus,  but  which 
is  particularly  valuable  for  its  gloflaries  and  tables  of  fy- 
nonyms,  has  been  of  primary  ufe  in  making  the  Linnaean 
fyftem  popular  here.  Its  author  was  one  of  the  beft  prac¬ 
tical  botanifts,  and  molt  experienced  and  fuccefsful  cul¬ 
tivators.  He  loved  to  encourage  and  affift  all  who  had  a 
tafte  for  natural  hiltory  ;  and  died  generally  efteemed,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  July  1795,  leaving  a  fon  in  every  refpeCfc 
worthy  to  fultain  and  extend  his  reputation.]  In  botanyr 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  trihilatae,  (fapotae,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  coria¬ 
ceous,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled; 
tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  border  five-cleft;  divifions 
ovate,  acute.  NeCtary  placed  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,, 
and  {horter  than  it,  upright,  pitcher-fhaped,  five-cleft;, 
lobes  emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  inferted  be¬ 
low,  within  the  neCtary,  between  the  lobes,  incurved  ; 
antherse  ovate,  verfatile,  before  impregnation  converging 
and  covering  the  ftigma.  Piftillum:  germ  fubglobofe, 
fuperior;  ftyle  fimple,  {horter  than  the  neftary ;  ftigma 
headed.  Pericarpium:  berry  orbiculate,  deprefled,  quin- 
que-torulofe,  one-celled.  Seeds  five,  on  one  fide  gibbofe, 
on  the  other  cornered. — EJfential  Character.  Corolla  one- 
petalled  ;  neCtary  on  the  tub$  of  the  corolla,  upright,, 
five-cleft;  berry  five-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Leea  fambucina,  or  elder-leaved  leea  ;  (lem, 
peduncles,  and  leaves,  fmooth.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  re- 
fembling  the  elder.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Sambucus  Cana- 
denfis.  Berry  marked  with  from  three  to  fix  fwellings,. 
black,  aromatic,  containing  from  three  to  fix  feeds.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Africa,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Gmrtner  has  another  fpecies,  (vol.  i.  275.)  which  lie- 
calls  Aquilicia  otillis,  and  fufpeCts  to  be  the  fame  with 
Leea  requata,  N°  2.  It  differs,  according  to  him,  from 
Leea  fambucina  in  the  number  of  feeds,  the  pale  colour 
of  the  berry,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  aromatic  flavour. 

2.  Leea  aequata,  or  (hrubby  leea  :  leaves  fmooth ;  (tern 
and  peduncles  feurfy.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  intro¬ 
duced,  before  1777,  by  Mr.  James  Lee. 

3.  Leea  crifpa,  or  fringe-ltalked  leea:  Hem  angular, 
fringed,  curled.  Stem  lomewhat  woody,  but  annual, 
jointed,  three  feet  high,  with  curled  membranaceous  an¬ 
gles.  Flowers  fnowy-white,  very  fmall.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  introduced  in  1767  by  Mr.  William. 
Malcolm  ;  flowers  in  October. 

LEEBYRAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  i.N.  Ion. 
118.  12.  E. 

LEECH,  or  Leach,  f.  [laec,  Sax.]  A  phyfician  ;  a  pro- 
felfor  of  the  art  of  healing  :  whence  we  {till  ufe  cow-leech  .* 
A  leech,  the  which  had  great  infight 
In  that  difeafe  of  grieved  confcience. 

And  well  could  cure  the  fame ;  his  name  was  Patience. 

Spen/er’s  Fairy  Queen, 

The  hoary- wrinkled  leech  has  watch’d  and  toil’d. 

Tried  every  health-reftoring  herb  and  gum, 

And  wearied  out  his  painful  {kill  in  vain.  Rowe, 

A  fkilful  leach, 

They  fay,  had  wrought  this  bleffed  deed  ; 

This  leach  Arbuthnot  was  yclept.  Gays  Pa/orals. 

A  long  and  {lender  worm,  which  fattens  on  animals,  and 
fucks  the  blood  :  it  is  ufed  to  draw  blood  where  the  lan¬ 
cet  is  lefs  fife,  whence  perhaps  the  name.  See  Hirudo. 
— I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.  IV/ernan, 

Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burlt  with  blood. 

Without  remorfe  infatiably.  Rofcommon.- 

To  LEECH,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  medicaments. 

LEE'CH- CRAFT, /  The  art  of  healing: 

We  ftudy  fpeech,  but  others  we  perfuade : 

We  leech-craft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it.  Davies . 

LEE'CHES,  f.  The  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail,  which 
are  either  Hoping  or  perpendicular."  The  leeches  of  all 

fail^ 
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fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are  parallel  to  the  deck,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  mail,  are  denominated  from  the 
(hip’s  fide,  and  the  fail  to  which  they  belong  ;  as  the  far- 
board- leech  of  the  main-fail,  the  /ec-Ieech  of  the  fore-top 
fail,  See.  But  the  fails  which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the 
marts  have  their  leeches  named  from  their  lituation  with 
relpeft  to  the  (hip's  length;  as  the  /ore-leech  of  the  mi- 
zen,  the  after- leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-ftay  fail,  &c. 

Leech-Lines,  ropes  fartened  to  the  middle  of  the 
leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  (ides  of  the  top, 
whence  they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  lerving  to  trufs 
up  thofe  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires. 

Leech-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  to  which  the 
border  or  lkirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed.  In  all  fails  whofe  op¬ 
pofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame  length,  it  is  terminated 
above  the  earing,  and  below'  the  clue. 

LEE'CHING,  J.  The  ait  of  treating  with  medica¬ 
ments;  of  praitifing  the  art  of  healing. 

LEE'CHMAN  (William),  a  learned  and  excellent 
Scotch  divine,  was  born  at  Dolphinfton,  in  Lanerkfhire, 
in  the  year  1706.  He  was  initiated  in  grammar-learning 
at  his  native  place,  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
great  proficiency  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He 
began  his  theological  ftudies  in  1724.;  and  in  1727  he  was 
introduced  into  the  wettern  part  of  Scotland,  which  was 
deftined  hereafter  to  be  the  principal  feene  of  his  ufeful- 
nefs.  He  undertook  the  education  of  a  young  gentleman 
at  Caldw'ell,  in  Renfrewfhire,  where  he  refided  in  the 
fummer-months  ;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
he  lived  at  Glafgow  ;  and  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
fliip  of  profellors  Hutchefon  and  Dunlop.  About  the 
beginning  of  1731  he  was  licenfed  as  a  preacher;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1736  that  he  had  any  profpedl  of 
preferment.  He  was  now  ordained  minifter  of  Beith, 
and -remained  in  the  difeharge  of  the  duties  attached  to 
that  office  during  feven  years.  In  1740  he  was  elefled 
moderator  of  a  meeting  of  the  fynod  at  Irvine,  and  opened 
the  artembly  at  Glafgow  on  the  7th  of  April,  1741,  with 
a  fermon  to  the  clergy,  “  On  the  temper,  character,  and 
duty,  of  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel.”  This  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  ableft  charges  ever  delivered  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  ;  it  has  parted  through  many  editions,  and  is  ftill  in 
very  high  reputation.  In  1743  he  publiflied  a  much 
longer  difeourfe  on  “  The  Nature,  Reafonablenefs',  and 
Advantages  of  Prayer;  with  an  Attempt  to  anfwer  the 
Objections  againlt  it.”  This  fermon,  as  well  as  that  juft 
noticed,  excited  great  attention  at  the  time  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted  fince.  He 
was,  about  this  time,  invited  to  fettle  with  a  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Belfaft,  in  Ireland,  with  the  promife  of  a  better 
fa  1  ary  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  at  Beith.  This  offer, 
upon  due  deliberation,  he  declined  ;  and  he  was  (hortly 
after  elefled  to  the  profefl'orfhip  of  theology  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Glafgow,  u’hich  he  obtained  only  by  the  cart¬ 
ing  vote  of  the  prefident.  Soon  after  he  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  profefforfhip,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  continued  in  the  theological  chair  feventeen  years, 
vindicating  and  eftablifliing  the  grand  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  in  anfwer  to  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  made  to  them  by  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  other 
fceptical  writers.  He  had,  in  his  leflures,  a  remarkable 
talent  of  felefling  wh3t  was  mod  important  and  ftriking 
on  every  fubjetl  that  he  handled  ;  his  arguments  were 
folid,  founded  on  indifputable  faffs;  and  were  urged 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  carried  his  auditors  along 
with  him  ;  for  they  were  addreffed  equally  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  heart.  Dr.  Leechman’s  fame  extended  far 
and  wide;  the  divinity-hall  at  Glafgow  was  crowded, 
in  his  time,  with  a  greater  number  of  fcholars  than  any 
other  in  Scotland  ;  and  his  numerous  pupils,  however 
they  might  differ  in  their  fentiments  on  fpeculative  theo¬ 
logy  and  church-government,  were  all  cordially  united  in 
affeflion  and  veneration  for  their  mailer.  In  the  year 
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1761,  Dr.  Leechman  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  principal 
of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  by  a  prefentation  from  the 
king.  He  had  previoufly  to  this  been  in  a  very  bad  (late 
of  health ;  and  this  change  in  his  avocations  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  means  of  prolonging  his  valuable  life  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Though  releafed  from  the  more  fatiguing 
part  of  his  duties,  he  could  not  remain  inactive,  but  en¬ 
tered  warmly  into  every  lcheme  for  the  benefit  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fociety  propofed  by  other  profeffors, 
and  profecuted  fome  fchemes  of  his  own  fuggeftion.  He 
gave  a  lefture,  for  fome  time  once  a-week,  to  the  Un¬ 
dents  in  divinity,  and  weekly  lectures  to  the  whole  uni¬ 
verfity.  Dr.  Leechman’s  faculties  remained  in  full  vi¬ 
gour  amidlt  the  increafing  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his 
tafte  for  valuable  knowledge  continued  as  acute  as  ever. 
His  mind  feemed  to  he  in  a  great  mealure  independent  of 
all  bodily  infirmities  and  connexions.  In  September 
1785,  he  experienced  a  violent  paralytic  Itroke,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  fpeedily  recovered  ;  but  a  f'eccnd  (hock 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  following  month  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  his  whole  left  fide.  Still  he  continued  in 
the  full  poffeffion  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  was  as  in¬ 
telligent,  judicious,  and  even  as  acute,  as  ever.  Another 
attack  carried  him  off  on  the  third  of  December,  1785, 
when  he  was  almoft  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Leechman 
committed  nothing  to  the  prefs,  except  nine  fermons, 
which  went  through  feveral  editions  during  his  life-time. 
Thefe  were  re-publifhed,  with  others,  forming  together 
two  volumes,  in  the  year  1789.  To  the  firil  of  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  author,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars. 

LEEDS,  a  populous  market-town  in  the  Weft  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Aire,  over  which  is  a  liandfome  (lone  bridge.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  name  is  regiftered  in 
the  Domefday  furvey.  Here  was  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle, 
probably  built  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  which  was  befieged  by 
king  Stephen  in  1139;  and  here  the  unfortunate  Rich-*- 
ard  II.  was  confined  about  the  year  1399.  No  veftige  of 
this  fortrefs  remains  ;  but  its  fite  is  (aid  to  have  been  at 
a  place  called  Mill-hill. 

Leeds  has  long  been  diftinguifhed  as  a  clothing-towm  ; 
though  the  pre-eminence  it  now  enjoys  is  not  of  a  very 
remote  date.  Leland  fays  it  is  “a  pretty  market-town, 
fubfilted  chiefly  by  clothing,  realonably  well  builded,  and 
as  large  as  Bradford,  but  not  fo  quick  as  it.”  Its  growth, 
however,  probably  Coon  became  confiderable,  as  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  king  Charles  I.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  of  that  reign,  it  was  held  for  the  king  by  fir 
William  Saville ;  but,  after  a  (harp  aclion,  its  fortifications 
were  ftormed  by  the  forces  which  marched  out  of  Brad¬ 
ford  under  fir  Thomas  Fairfax.  A  fecond  charter  was 
granted  on  the  1.3th  of  Charles  II.  under  which  the  town 
is  now  governed.  The  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  which  has 
raifed  Leeds  to  its  prefent  confequence,  is  carried  on  here 
to  an  extent  unequalled  in  any  place  in  the  kingdom. 
The  cloth-markets  are  held  only  on  Tuefdays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  ;  and 
the  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  buy,  or  even  to  look  at 
cloth,  but  at  thefe  appointed  hours.  At  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  fummer,  and  feven  in  winter,  the  market-bell  rings; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  without  the  leaft  dilorder,  the  whole 
market  is  filled,  and  all  the  benches  are  covered  with 
doth,  each  proprietor  at  the  fame  time  (landing  behind 
his  own  goods.  As  foon  as  the  bell  has  cealed  the  buyers 
enter,  and,  having  fixed  on  certain  lots  or  pieces  of  cloth, 
they  proceed  in  a  very  expeditious  and  fecret  manner  to 
bargain  for  the  fame.  In  thefe  places  it  is  related  that 
from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  cloth,  and 
fometimes  more,  is  fold  with  a  whifper  only.  The  laws 
of  the  market  are  certainly  more  ftriflly  obferved  than  in 
any  other  place  in  England.  The  time  of  fale  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  another  bell ;  and  any  merchant,  (laying  in  the 
hall  after  the  bell  has  ceafed,  forfeits  five  (hillings.  This 
extenfive  buiinefs,  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  carried  oh 
3  in 
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In  tli£  open  ftreet,  Is  now  conduced  In  two  halls,  which 
have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clothiers. 
The  Mixed-cloth  Hall,  which  is  the  principal,  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1758  ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  building,  inclofing  an 
open  area  of  about  a  hundred  yards  fquare,  and  is  divided 
Into  feven  partitions  or  ftreets,  each  of  which  contains 
four  rows  of  ftands  ;  and  thefe  are  the  freehold  property 
of  feparate  manufacturers.  The  whole  number  of  ftands 
is  1770.  The  White-cloth  Hall,  built  in  1775,  is  parti¬ 
tioned  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  contains  1210  ftands. 
Over  the  former  building  is  an  aflembly-room,  and  over 
the  latter  a  mufic-hall.  The  manufacture  of  broad  cloth 
is  now  almoft  wholly  performed  by  machinery,  which  has 
occafioned  a  confiderable  reduction  in  the  price.  By  this 
means,  very  few  hands  are  wanted  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the 
manufacture,  particularly  in  carding  and  fcribbling  the 
wool,  and  in  fpinning  it.  This  circumftance,  on  the  firft 
introduction  of  machinery,  deprived  great  numbers  of 
people  of  their  cuftomary  employment. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Leeds  had  but  one 
church  :  there  are  now,  however,  feveral  ecclefiaftical  edi¬ 
fices,  appropriated  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and  to  dif¬ 
ferent  lefts  of  diflenters.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  the 
original,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crof's,  with  a  tower  in 
the  middle;  and  has  a  pointing  in  frefco  of  the  Afcen- 
fion,  by  Parmentier,  who  prelented  the  town  with  this 
fpecimen  of  his  genius.  St.  John’s  church  was  erefted  in 
1634,  at  the  foie  expenfe  of  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  alfo  built 
a  free-fchool  and  a  market-crofs,  and  was  in  other  relpects 
a  great  benefaCtor  to  the  town.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  is  an  elegant  ItruCture,  with  a  fpire,  was 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Eight  other  places  of 
worfhip  are  appropriated  to  the  feveral  denominations 
of  dilfenters.  Here  are  three  alms-houfes,  a  charity- 
fchool,  and  an  extenfive  workhoufe,  in  which  children 
are  taught  the  eafy  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
A  fpacious  infirmary  was  built  by  fubfcription  in  the  year 
1786.  The  ftreets,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  are 
narrow;  but  in  the  other  parts  they  are  broad,  and  the 
houfes  are  moftly  uniform,  and  many  of  them  elegant. 
Here  are  feveral  large  open  fquares,the  areas  of  which  are 
in  fome  cafes  planted,  and  in  others  ufed  as  tenter-  grounds. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  covered  w  ith  white 
Hate  ;  and  every  ftreet  has  a  flagged  foot-way  on  each  fide. 
The  civil  government  of  the  town  is  vetted,  by  the  char¬ 
ter  of  Charles  II.  in  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  common-council  men. 

A  dreadful  ftorm  was  felt  here  June  20,  1772,  which 
damaged  a  great  many  houfes,  barns,  &c.  the  hail-ftones 
were  laid  to  have  been  as  big  as  nutmegs.  In  May  1794, 
as  fome  workmen  were  pulling  down  an  old  houfe,  near 
Zion-chapel,  in  Leeds,  they  found  a  great  number  of  fil- 
ver  coins,  fome  of  them  dated  1604,  of  our  James  II.  and 
others  of  Charles  XII.  and  Philip  IV.  of  Sweden,  &c. 
An  accident  happened  at  the  Methodift  meeting-houfe 
here  on  the  16th  of  May,  1796;  the  floor  gave  way,  by 
which  eighteen  perfons  were  killed,  and  eighty  dreadfully 
bruifed.  In  the  year  1S09,  the  workmen  employed  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  parifti-church  in  Leeds,  found  a  (tone  coffin, 
containing  a  complete  fkeleton,  and  the  bones  of  two 
other  human  fubjeCts,  under  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bell-chamber.  This  coffin  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  a  folid  block 
about  feven  feet  long,  by  a  foot  and  a  half  deep;  its  in¬ 
terior  dimenfions  are  fix  feet  three  inches  in  length,  about 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  of  width  fufficient  to  hold  a  to¬ 
lerably  large  figure.  From  the  fituation  in  which  it  was 
found,  it  muft  have  lain  in  that  place  ever  fince  the  church 
was  erected,  probably  above  700  years  ;  and  fo  completely 
was  the  air  excluded,  that  the  bones  remained  as  firm  and 
entire  as  if  they  had  been  recently  interred.  A  ftone, 
luppofed  to  be  the  cover,  had  been  previoully  found,  but 
no  traces  of  an  infcription  any  where  appear. 

Leeds  is  192  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  25  from 
York.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually  ;  and  two  weekly 
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markets,  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  are  well  fupplied 
with  all  kinds  of  provifions.  A  coniiderable  pottery  is 
eftablifhed  here,  which  furnifhes  large  quantities  of  earthen 
ware,  both  for  home-confumption  and  exportation.  By 
means  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  and  the  canal  navi- 
gation,  Leeds  has  communication  with  Wakefield,  York, 
and  Hull ;  from  which  latter  place  the  woollen  goods  are 
ufually  ftiipped  to  foreign  parts.  The  carriage  of  coals 
from  the  interior  of  Yorkffiire  is  alfo  a  great  fource  of 
traffic  ;  thefe  are  carried  in  veflels  from  45  to  60  tons  bur¬ 
then,  to  Selby,  York,  Howden,  Hull,  Beverley,  and  all 
the  intermediate  towns  fituated  on  the  rivers  Oufe  and 
Humber. 

Three  miles  from  this  town  are  the  grand  and  pic- 
turefque  ruins  of  Kirkftall  Abbey,  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Aire.  For  an  account  of  thefe,  fee  vol.  xi. 
p.  764. 

Hunfleet,  or  Houndfleet,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Aire, 
almoft  over-againft  Leeds,  and  in  its  parifb,  was  improved 
from  a  dog-kennel,  as  the  name  imports,  to  an- eminent 
town  for  clothiers,  and  then  to  a  corporation  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  becaufe,  by  making  that  fort  of  cloth  called 
northern-dozens,  it  had  much  increafed  the  crown-reve¬ 
nue.  It  had  formerly  a  manor- houfe  and  park. 

Thorp  on  the  Hill  is  alfo  to  the  fouth  of  Leeds.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
camp;  and  at  a  place  here  called  Lingwell- Yate,  certain 
clay  moulds  were  found  in  1697,  which,  by  the  impreffions, 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  for  counterfeiting 
Roman  coins. 

Ofmondthorp,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Leeds,  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  Ofwinthorp,  it  having  been  a  royal  village,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Northumbrian  king  Ofwin. 

At  Addle,  a  village  about  five  miles  north  of  Leeds, 
was  a  Roman  camp,  until  lately  very  entire,  being  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fingle  ditch.  The  occupier,  wiftiing  to 
turn  the  ground  to  fome  profitable  ufe,  began,  in  1809,  to 
level  it  with  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  turned  up  a 
coniiderable  number  of  mill-ftones,  about  half  a  yard  di¬ 
ameter,  which,  from  their  fize,  muft  have  been  ufed  for 
grinding  corn  by  hand;  ltones  hollowed  out  in  the  form 
of  bowls,  large  enough  to  receive  thefe  mill-ftones,  have 
alfo  been  dug  up.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  ttation  cf 
fome  confequence  when  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  molt 
flouriihing  ftate,  for  a  road  may  be  traced  through  Cock- 
ridge  to  Ilkley,  another  ftation  of  the  Remans,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  city  near  the  camp  have  been  clearly  af- 
certained,  where  a  vaft  many  fragments  of  urns,  ftatues, 
and  altars,  have  frequently  been  found,  as  well  as  feveral 
coins  of  Conftantine,  and  various  Roman  emperors  prior 
to  his  reign.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  is  the 
church,  built  of  fquare  (tones;  it  had  formerly  a  fingular 
appearance ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  “  repaired 
and  beautified,”  one  of  the  two  towers  that  attracted  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  down  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  infide  was 
completely  renewed,  and  it  is  now  fitted  up  in  a  very  neat 
manner.  The  fine  Saxon  gateway  at  the  entrance,  and  a’ 
beautiful  light  ornamented  arch  within  the  church,  for¬ 
tunately  efcaped  alteration.  In  the  veftry  are  placed  two 
monumental  (tones  or  altars,  lately  brought  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  camp.  On  the  whole,  few  places  are  more  deferv- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  iefs  obfervation. 

Harewood  is  a  parifh  and  final  1  market- town  about  eight 
miles  from  Leeds.  The  country  around  here  abounds 
with  woods,  moft  of  which  belong  to  Harewood-houfe, 
the  noble  feat  of  lord  Harewood.  This  manficn  was  built 
in  1708,  and  has  two  handfome  architectural  fronts.  Hare- 
wood-catlle  is  an  interellirig  fpecimen  of  caftellated  archi¬ 
tecture.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conqueft  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Romily,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  the 
Mefchines’s.  Mr.  King  ( Archaeologia,  vol.  vi.)  aferibes. 
the  prefent  building  to  an  age  from  Edward  I.  to  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  The  remains  (land  on  the  north  fide  of  a  tri- 
pie-fquare  entrenchment,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  em- 
5  U  bankments 
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bankments  are  high  in  Tome  places;  and  the  remains  of  two 
fquare  towers,  a  porch,  and  great  hall,  are  (till  confider- 
able.  In  the  church  arc  foirtg  curious  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  with  effigies,  &c,  to  the  memories  of  the  Rithers’s 
and  the.Bedmans,  who  were  lords  of  the  caftle;  alfo  of 
the  Gafcoigns  of  Gawthorp.  One  of  this  family,  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Gafcoigne,  committed  Henry  V.  when  prince  of 
Wales,  to  prifon  for  affronting  him  whilft  he  fat  in  the 
judge’s  chair.  He  was  chief  juftice  in  the  reigns  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  and  V..and  a  fine  monument,  with  his  ftatue  in 
alabafter,  is  preferved  in  Harewood  church. 

LEEDS,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Here  is  a  manfion  called  Leeds  Caftle,  which,  in  1321,  be¬ 
longed  to  Bartholomew  lord  Badiefmeer.  Isabella,  queen 
of  Edward  II.  being  refufed  admittance  into  the  caftle,  it 
Was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  king.  Lord  Badiefmeer 
was  abfent ;  but  his  wife  and  child  were  carried  prifoners 
to  the  tower;  and  the  reft  concerned  in  the  defence  of 
the  caftle  were  hanged.  The  lord  himfelf  was  taken  the 
year  following  at  Boroughbridge,  and  beheaded.  It  was 
then  granted  to  archbithop  Arundel,  on  whofe  death  it 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  fir  Anthony 
St.  Le-ger,  and  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  family  of  Fairfax. 
It  has  generally  been  afferted  that  Richard  II.  was  im- 
prifoned  in  this  caftle  ;  but  the  place  of  that  prince’s  con¬ 
finement  was  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  not  Leeds  in  Kent.  In 
1406,  Henry  IV.  refded  here  during  the  plague.  It  is  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Maidftone. 

LEEDS,  a  county  of  Upper  Canada,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  county  of  Grenville,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  boundary-line  of  the 
late  townftiip  of  Pittfburg,  running  north  until  it  inter- 
fefts  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River,  and  thence  defeending 
until  it  meets  the  north-wefternmoft  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Grenville.  This  county  comprehends  all  the 
Blands  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  that  are  near  it.  The 
greater  part  of  it  lies  fronting  the  St.  Laurence. 

LEEDS,  a  townftiip  in  the  county  of  Leeds,  being  the 
twelfth  townftiip  in  afeending  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Gananoque  river,  which  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour  at  its  entrance.  There  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  weft 
bank  of  the  Gananoque,  near  its  mouth  in  the  St.  Laurence. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  Gloucefter  county,  New  Jerfey :  four  miles  weft  of  the 
mouth  of  Mullicus  river. 

LEEDS,  a  town  in  Kennebeck  county,  on  the  eaft  bank 
of  Amerefkoggin  river,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty- 
miles  ft  ream,  in  the  town  of  Turner,  in  Cumberland 
county. 

LEEDS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Richmond  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  Rappahannock  river:  fe- 
venty  miles  north-eaft  of  Richmond  ;  near  which  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  courfe  for  liorfe-racing. 

LEED'STON,  a  poft-town  of  North  America,  in  Weft- 
moreland  county,  Virginia  :  105  miles  from  Waftiington. 

LEEF,  adj.  [lieve,  leve,  Dut.J  Kind;  fond: 

Whilome  all  thefe  were  low  and  leef. 

And  lov’d  their  flocks  to  feed  ; 

They  never  drove  to  be  the  chief. 

And  Ample  was  their  weed.  Spenfer’s  Pajlorals. 

LEE'FANG,  f.  A  fea  term  ;  a  rope  reeved  into  the 
courfe  to  haul  in  the  fail. 

LEEGET'TAN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  Lat.4.  10.  N. 
Ion.  118.  40.  E. 

LEEHEE'M,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north-eaft  of  Bor¬ 
neo.  L3t.  6.  9.  N.  Ion.  1 18. 16.  E. 

LEEK,/,  [leac,  Sax.  loock,  Dut.  keckk,  Erfe.]  A  plant. 
See  Allium,  vol.  i.  p.  349.— We  ufe  acid  plants  in¬ 
wardly  and  outwardly  in  gangrenes;  in  the  feurvy,  water- 
creffes,  iiorfe-radift),  garlic,  or  leek  pottage.  Flayer. 

Tell  him  I’ll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate 

Upon  St.  David’s  day.  '  Skakefpeare, 
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The  Juice  of  leeks  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fome 
cafes' of  drcpfy.  See  Dr.  D.  Monro  on  Medical  Chemiftry. 
vol.  iv. 

^  LEEK,  adj.  Made  of  leeks;  impregnated  with  leeks. 

Flayer. 

LEEK,  a  market-town  in  Stafford (h ire,  diftant  from 
London,  by  way  of  Afliborn,  154  miles  ;  thirty-three  from 
Wolverhampton,  thirty-one  from  Manchefter,  twenty- 
four  from  Stockport,  twelve  from  Macclesfield,  and  four¬ 
teen  from  Afliborn.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday  ;  fairs, 
Feb.  10,  March  30,  May  18,  July  4  and  18,  Off.  12,  and 
Nov.  14.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  town  are 
for  ribbons,  filk-twift,  and  buttons.  The  church  has  a 
fquare  tower,  fix  bells  with  chimes,  and  a  dock.  In  the 
church-yard,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  chancel,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Danifli  crofs,  (landing,  and  ten  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  Heps.  Here 
are  eight  almfhoufes,  endowed  1696,  by  Elizabeth  Afn, 
widow,  eldelt  daughter  of  William  Joliiffe,  efq.  for  eight 
widows;  they  are  allowed  two  (hillings  per  week,  arnffe- 
ven  (hillings  and  five-pence  three-farthings  twice  a-year 
for  coals ;  and  a  new  gown  once  in  two  years. 

At  Blue-hills,  in  the  neighbouthood,are  coal-mines;  and 
a  fait  ft  ream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the  (tones 
and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  "nifty  colour, 
and,  with  the  infufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black  as  ink. 
Here  are  rocks  of  a  molt  furprifing  height,  without  any 
turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

The  village  of  Heracles  is  north-Aveft  of  Leek. —  Grin- 
don  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Leek.  Dr.  Plot  fays  this 
pari (li  produces  great  quantities  of  excellent  marble,  of  a 
white,  hard,  (liining  grit,  ftriped  red,  which  takes  fo  good 
a  polifti,  that  it  is  fit  for  chimney-pieces,  monumeilts,  &cc, 

LEEK,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Pennlylvania,  in  Delaware  river. 

LEER,/  in  glafs-making,  a  fort  of  furnace,  or  oven, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the  veffels 
when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two  parts,  the 
tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part  which  lies  direCtly 
above  the  melting-furnace,  with  a  partition  between  them 
of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  mid  ft  whereof  there  is  a  round 
hole,  placed  exactly  over  the  furnace,  through  which  the 
flame  and  heat  pafs  into  the  tower  ;  on  the  floor  of  this 
tower  the  veffels  are  fet  to  anneal.  There  are  two  open¬ 
ings  by  which  the  veffels  are  put  into  this  tower;  and,  af¬ 
ter  handing  there  fome  time,  they  are  put  into  iron  pans, 
which  by  degrees  are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this 
furnace,  AA’hich  is  properly  called  the  leer,  and  is  five  or 
fix  yards  long,  that  the  veffels  may  cool  by  degrees. 

LEER,/,  [hleapie.  Sax.]  An  oblique  view. — I  fpy 
entertainment  in  her;  (he  gives  the  leer  of  invitation. 
Shakcjpe are's  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Afide  the  devil  turn’d 
For  envy,  yet  with  zealous  leer  malign 
Ey’d  them  aikance.  Milton. 

A  laboured  eaft  of  countenance.-— Damn  with  faint  praife, 
concede  with  civil  leer.  Pope. 

I  place  a  ftatefman  full  before  my  fight; 

A  bloated  minifter  in  all  his  geer, 

With  (hamelefs  vifage,  and  perfidious  leer.  Swift. 

[Jjleoji,  Sax.  face.]  The  countenance  itfelf. — He  hath  a1 
Rofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.  Skakejpeare's  Asyou  like  it , 
—Here’s  a  young  lad  fram’d  of  another  leer.  Titus  Andro- 
nicits. — A  hunting-term  :  the  place  where  a  deer  lies  to 
dry  himfelf ;  properly  lair. 

To  LEER,  v.  n.  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  look  archly.— 

I  wonder  whether  you  tafte  the  pleafure  of  independency, 
or  whether  you  do  not  fometimes  leer  upon  the  court.  Swift , 

■ — To  look  with  a  forced  countenance  : 

Bertran  has  been  thught  the  arts  of  courts, 

To  gild  a  face  with  (miles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin.  Dry-dsn, 

LEER,  a  river  of  Eaft  Friefland,  which  rifes  from  a, 
lake  three  miles  north-weft  of  Oldenburg,  and  runs  into 
the  Eins  near  Oft. 
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LEER,  Lehr,  or  Lier,  a  town  of  Eaft  Frieftand,  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  loon  after  joins  the  Ems  : 
eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Emden,  and  twenty-four  weft- 
north-weft  of  Oldenburg.  Lat.  53.  12.  N.  Ion.  7.  20.  E. 

LEER  ORT.  See  Oar. 

LEER'DAM,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  river  Linghe, 
which  gave  title  of  count  to  the  noble  houfe  of  Egmont, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Naffau.  In  the  year  1574  it 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  deflroyed  the  ramparts: 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  Utrecht,  and  twenty-fix  fouth  of 
Amlterdam.  Lat.  51.  55.  N.  Ion.  4.  59.  E. 

LEER'ING,/.  The  adt  of  looking  obliquely,  or  with 
a  forced  countenance. 

LEERS,  or  Liers,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ourthe,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  1  it 
of  October,  1746,  between  the  allies  commanded  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  and  the  French  under  the  command 
of  comte  Saxe,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious  :  four 
miles  north  of  Liege. 

LEER'SIA,/.  [fo  named  by  Dr.  Swartz,  to  honour 
the  memory  of  John  Daniel  Leers,  an  apothecary  at  Her- 
born  in  Naflau,  author  of  the  Flora  Herborneniis,  pub- 
liffied  in  1775.  This  little  odtavo  volume,  now  very  rare, 
contains  fixteen  plates,  in  which  all  the  graffes*  are  en¬ 
graved  by  the  hand  of  the  author,  with  Inch  exqnifite 
and  minute  preciiion,  that  they  will  bear  infpedtion  with 
a  magnifier,  almoft  like  the  plants  themfelves  ;  and  are 
unrivalled  in  natural  hiftory.  A  life  of  the  author  by  his 
fon  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  by  which  we  learn  that  he  died 
December  7,  1774,  aged  47.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clals  triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  or  gramina,  or 
grades.  The  generic  charadtersare — Calyx:  none.  Corolla: 
glume  bivalve,  valves  navicular,  concave,  comprefled,  ci- 
liate-prickly  on  the  back,  nearly  equal ;  the  exterior 
larger,  oblong,  mucronated  ;  the  interior  twice  as  nar¬ 
row,  linear,  acute.  (In  the  Emendations,  p.  818,  the 
corolia  isdefcribed  thus;  viz.  glume  bivalve,  one-flowered, 
fhut.)  NeCtary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute. 
Stamina :  filaments  three,  capillary,  (hot  ter  than  in  the 
corolla;  antheras  oblong.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,  com¬ 
prefled;  ftyles  two,  capillary,  fhort ;  ltigmas  feathered. 
Pericarpium  none;  the  corolla  includes  the  feed.  Seed 
Angle,  obovate,  comprefled.  The  number  of  ftamens  va¬ 
ries,  from  one  to  fix.  Swartz. — EJJential  Ghara8.tr.  Calyx 
none;  glume  two-valved,  clofed. 

Species.  1.  Leerfia  monandra,  or  one-flamened  leerfia  : 
panicle  fpreading;  fpikes  remote,  loole;  fpikelets  directed 
all  one  way  ;  roundifh,  one-ftamened  ;  glumes  even.  2, 
Leerfia  hexandra,  or  fix-ftamened  leerfia:  panicle  fpread¬ 
ing;  fpikelets  alternate,  fix-ftamened;  glumes  almoft 
even.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Leerfia  oryzoides,  or  three-ftamened  leerfia  :  panicle 
fpreading,  fpikelets  three-ftamened,  keel  of  the  glumes 
ciiiate.  A  tall  grafs,  two  feet  high,  or  more,  with  rough 
leaves:  it  grows  in  the  marfhesof  Virginia  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  is  called  cut-grafs  and  fickle-grafs,  and  is 
probably  a  mulcicapa,  or  fly-catcher.  It  occurs  alfo  in 
Swifierland,  the  Palatinate,  and  Perfia;  and  was  introduced 
into  Italy  along  with  rice,  whence  the  name  oryzoides. 

4.  Leerfia  Virginica,  or  Virginian  leerfia  :  thrsxe-fta- 
mened;  panicle  loofe  ;  flowers  moftly  ereCt,  clofe- prelTed  ; 
their  glumes  fringed  at  the  keel.  Found  in  Kentucky, 
Pennfylvania,  and  Carolina  ;  Michaux.  In  marfhes  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  amongft  Smilaces  and  Rubi,  flowering  in  Auguft; 
Clayton.  Michaux  thinks  this  is  not  fpecifically  diitinct 
from  the  former;  but  Willdenow,  who  obferved  them 
both  in  a  garden,  fays  that,  “  though  much  alike,  tiny 
are  conftantly  different.  The  prexent  has  fhorter  and 
broader  leaves  ;  a  fhorter  panicle,  whole  branches  are  not 
zigzag,  but  ftraight,  and  whofe  flowers  are  clofely  prefled 
to  the  (talks.  The  glumes  are  fmaller,  narrower,  fparingly 
fringed.  The  panicle  of  this  is  never  covered  by  a  leaf, 
but  always  expofed  and  fpreading.” 

5.  Leerfia  lenticularis,  or  lenticular  leerfia.  This  grafs 
was  firit  noticed  by  Michaux  ;  (Flora  Boreali  Americana, 
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i.  39.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  marfliy  grounds  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  country,  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  &c.  The 
glume,  or  corolla,  is  of  an  orbicular  form,  inclining  to 
lenticular,  and  is  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other 
American  lpecies,  or  than  it  is  in  the  Leerfia  oryzoides  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  edges  of  the  valves  are 
very  diftinctly  ciliated,  or  furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
fine  teeth  or  delicate  fpinules.  It  is  this  ciiiate  ft  ruff  u  re 
that  enables  the  plant  to  perform  the  bufmefs  of  a  mufci- 
capa,  or  fly-catcher.  When  a  fmall  infedf,  fuch  as  a  fpi- 
der,  or  a  minute  fly,  infinuates  itfelf  between  the  valves 
(probably  in  purluit  of  a  honeyed  fluid),  the  valves  clofe 
upon  it,  the  fpinules  enfolding  each  other,  thus  retaining 
the  infedt,  which  as  feldom  efcapes  as  the  infedt  that  has 
been  caught  by  the  valvular  ftrudt ure  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  of  Diontea  mufcipula,  or  Venus’s  fly-trap,  which 
fee  defcribed  vol.  v.  p.  838.  Dej'ultory  Obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  Vegetable  Mu/cicapre,  by  Profefl'or  Barton  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  1811. 

6.  Leerfia  Auftralis,  or  New-Holland  leerfia:  panicle 
loofe,  with  alternate  branches ;  the  lower  ones  divided; 
flowers  fix-ftamened  ;  their  glumes  fringed  at  the  keel, 
finely  toothed  at  their  ribs  ;  linooth  at  the  iides.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  R.  Brown  at  Port  Jacklon,  as  well  as  in  the  troc 
pical  part  of  New  Holland.  He  thinks  it  fo  near  L.  hex¬ 
andra,  as  to  be  doubtful  of  their  being  diftindt. 

LEER'STRAND,  a  town  of  Norway  :  eight  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Drontheim. 

LEES,  f.  [lie,  Fr.  from  limus,  Lat.  mud.]  Dregs;  fedi- 
ment :  it  has  feldom  a  Angular. — The  memory  of  king 
Richard  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom 
of  .men’s  hearts  ;  and,  if  the  veil'd  was  but  ftirred,  it  would 
come  up.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lufty  wine. 

Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  fwine.  B.  Johnfon . 

LEES'BURG,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  Potomack  t 
twenty-four  miles  north- weft  of  Wafhington,  and  twenty- 
three  ealt  of  Winchelfer.  Lat.  39.  10.  N.  Ion.  77.  33.  W, 

To  LEESE,  v.  a.  [ lefen ,  Dut.J  To  lofe :  an  old  words 
No  caufe,  nor  client  fat,  will  Chev’ril  leefe, 

But  as  they  come  on  both  Tides  he  takes  fees ; 

And  plealeth  both  ;  for,  while  he  melts  his  greafe 

For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  Holds  his  peace.  Johnfon. 

LEES'NITZ,  or  Leg'nica,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppein  :  thirteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Ober  Glogau,  and  eighteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Oppein. 

LEES'TOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Kentucky,  on. 
the  Kentucky  river  :' twenty  miles  weft  of  Lexington. 

LEET, yi  See  Court-Leet,  vol.  v.  p.  301. — Leete,  or 
leta,  is  otherwile  called  a  law-day.  The  word  feemeth  to 
have  grown  from  the  Saxon  leSe,  which  was  a  court  of 
jurifdidtion  above  the  wapentake  or  hundred,  compre¬ 
hending  three  or  four  of  them,  oflierwife  called  thirlhing, 
and  contained  the  third  part  of  a  province  or  (Hire ;  thele 
jurifdiftions,  one  and  other,  be  now  abolilhed,  and  (wal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  county-court.  Cowel. 

Who  has  a  bread  fo  pure, 

But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenlions 

Keep  lects  and  law-days,  and  in  leflions  fit 

With  meditations  lawful  ?  Shake/ peart's  Othello . 

LEETAKOO',  a  confiderable  town  in  fouthern  Africa,. 
A  river  runs  through  the  midft  of  it,  which  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  channel  mull  be  fometimes  of  confiderable 
magnitude.  This  town,  which  was  difcovered  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1801  and  1802,  is 
computed  to  be  of  as  great  extent  as  Cape  Town ;  but 
the  exadt  number  of  the  houfes,  lays  Mr.  Barrow,  could 
not  be  afcertained,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ftreets 
and  the  lownefs  of  the  buildings.  It  contains,  according 
to  fome,  about  10,000  inhabitants  of  all  defcriptionsa. 
while  others  make  them  amount  to  nearly  15,000^  The 
ground-plan  of  every  houfe  is  a  complete  circle,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  diameter ;  the  floor  confilts  of  hard 
s  beaten 
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beaten  clay,  raifed  four  inches  above  the  fuvfaee  of  the 
enclofure.  One-fourth  of  it,  commonly  facing  the  eaft, 
is  entirely  open,  the  other  three-fourths  walled  up  with 
■clay  and  ftones,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet.  The 
people  depofit  their  valuable  articles  in  another  apartment 
defcribed  with  the  fame  radius  as  the  former,  fuch  as  Ikin- 
clothing,  ivory  ornaments,  knives,  and  other  articles, 
which  to  them  are  of  effential  fervice.  In  this  alfo  the 
elder  part  of  the  family  take  their  repofe,  and  the  children 
deep  in  the  half-clofed  viranda.  The  whole  houfe  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  fupported  by 
poles  built  into  the  wall.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
reeds,  bound  together  with  leathern  thongs.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  preferve  their  grain  and  pulfe  in  large  clay  veflels 
adjacent  to  the  houfe,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  large 
oil  jars,  and  feme  of  them  containing  about  two  hundred 
gallons.  The  regularity  and  decorum  with  which  the 
people  of  Leetakoo  conduft  thenvfelves,  give  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  them,  as  being  greatly  fuperior  to 
favages,  and  evince  them  to  be  bordering  on  a  date  of 
civilization  which  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  them.  They  are  friendly,  peaceable',  and 
inoffenfive,  and  appear  to  live  under  a  government  which 
may  be  denominated  purely  patriarchal.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  particular  form  of  religious  worffiip, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word  ;  yet  they  cir- 
jcumcife  all  male  children,  and  dance  in  a  circle  the  whole 
night  of  the  full-moon.  They  feem  alfo  to  believe  that 
there  -is  a  power  directing  the  operations  of  nature,  who 
is  infinitely  fuperior  to  themfelves,  and  to  whofe  influ¬ 
ence  they  are  fubjefl.  Lat.  26.  30.  S.  Ion.  27.  o.  E.  Bar- 
row's  Travels  to  Cochin-china. 

LEEUW  (William  de),  an  engraver,  was  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  the  year  1600,  and  flourilhed  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1650.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Soutmans,  but  did  not  en¬ 
grave  in  his  ftyle  ;  inftead  of  which  he  employed  fhort 
playful  ftrokes,  which  produced  a  pifturefque  effefl, 
united  with  a  tolerably  good  chiarofcuro.  Moll:  of  his 
engravings  are  from  Rubens  or  Rembrandt ;  but  in  a  fet 
of  large  landfcapes  after  Nieulandt  he  has  quite  altered 
his  manner  of  execution,  and  engraved  the  ground  and 
Iky  in  a  manner  fo  delicate,  that  it  requires  good  eyes  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  a  tint  of  Indian  ink.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  The  following  ate  his  beft  works  : 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  in  folio;  the  Holy  Virgin  kneel¬ 
ing,  fupported  by  angels,  commonly  called  the  Virgin  of 
Grief,  a  very  rare  print,  in  folio;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine,  a  very  fine  and  rare  print;  all  after  Rubens. 
Tobit  and  his  Wife,  in  folio,  from  Rembrandt;  this 
print  is  executed  in  a  very  good  tafle,  and  has  a  fine  ef¬ 
fect.  And  the  following  fet  in  large  folio,  from  Nieulandt, 
which  are  very  rare  and  beautifully  executed  :  A  view  in 
the  Tyrol,  with  water,  cafcades,  and  travellers ;  another 
feene  in  the  mountains  of  Tryol,  with  travellers  on  horfe- 
back ;  a  landfcape  of  the  fame  character  as  the  former 
with  wood  and  water;  and  another  with  filhers,  and  men 
on  horfeback. 

LEEUW  (John  de),  an  engraver  of  portraits,  and  pro¬ 
bably  related  to  the  above,  was  born  at  the  Hague  loon 
after  1660  ;  but  never  attained  to  eminence.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  John  Lamfvelt,  he  engraved  the  portraits  for 
the  Hiftory  of  Louis  XIII.  by  Michael  le  Valfor.  He  alfo 
engraved  the  portrait  of  John  duke  of  Marlborough, 
w  hich  is  inferibed  with  the  motto  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici,  in  folio  ; 
3.  very  neat  portrait  of  Karolus  Niellius,  in  quarto;  Jo- 
feph  Jurtus  Scaliger;  and  Cowley,  the  poet. 

LEEUWE,  or  Leeuwen,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dyle,  called  by  the  Flemings  Stout- 
Leeuwe  ;  fituated  on  the  river  Geete,  in  the  midlt  of  a  tno- 
rafs  :  it  was  formerly  a  place  to  which  the  fovereigns  of 
the  country  fent  thofe  they  baniflied.  The  French  took 
it  in  1678,  and  reftored  it  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  In  1705  it  was  taken  by  the  allies,  and  the  gar- 
rifon  made  prifoners  of  war.  It  is  twenty  miles  weft- 
trorth-weft  of  Liege,  and  twenty-five  eaft  of  Bruflels. 
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LEEU'WENHOEK.  (Antony  van),  a  celebrated  11a- 
turalift,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1632.  An  extraordinary 
degree  of  {kill  in  poli filing  optical  glafles  feems  firft  to 
have  led  him  into  thofe  refearcbes  refpetfing  the  minute 
parts  of  the  animat  and  vegetable  economy  which  have 
conferred  celebrity  on  his  name.  He  was  illiterate,  and 
little  capable  of  juft:  reafoning  upon  what  he  faw  ;  never- 
thelefs,  his  microfcopical  obfervations  of  fifty  years  have 
enriched  fcience  with  many  ufeful  fadls.  His  experiments 
began  to  be  publiflied  in  1673,  when  he  made  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  numerous  communications  which  ap¬ 
peared  fucceffively  for  a  long  period  in  the  London  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions.  They  are  found  from  N°  94  to 
N°  380  of  that  colleition.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1680.  He  feems  to  have  pafled  his  life 
in  his  native  place,  unremittingly  employed  in  examining 
with  his  glafles  a  vail:  variety  of  objedts,  mod  of  which 
had  a  reference  to  anatomy.  His  reputation  fpread 
throughout  Europe  ;  arid,  in  1698,  the  czar  Peter,  palf- 
ing  by  Delft,  fent  for  him,  and  was  much  gratified  with 
his  demonftration  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  an 
eel’s  tail.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  his  difeoveries 
was  that  of  the  vermicular  bodies  in  femine  mafeulino, 
upon  which  he  founded  a  fyftem  of  generation,  now  con- 
lidered  as  chimerical.  See  the  article  Animalcule, 
vol.  i.  p.  727.  He  likewife  firft  taught  that  the  blood 
was  compofed  of  globules,  and  faw,  or  fancied  that  he 
faw,  the  fmaller  globules  of  which  they  were  com¬ 
pounded.  The  glafles  which  he  employed  polTefted  a 
magnifying  power  much  inferior  to  thofe  which  natu- 
ralifts  have  fince  ufed  without  being  able  to  verify  all 
his  fuppofed  dilcoveries ;  whence  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  often  deceived  himfelf.  The  following  palfage, 
in  his  own  words,  will  lerve  to  ftate  the  objection,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  anfwered  by  the  author :  “  I 
have  often  heard,  that  many  perfons  difpute  the  truth  of 
what  I  advance  in  my  writings,  faying  that  my  narra¬ 
tions  concerning  animalcules,  or  minute  living  creatures, 
are  merely  of  my  own  invention.  And,  it  leems,  foine 
perfons  in  France  have  even  ventured  to  afiert,  that  thofe 
are  not  in  truth  living  creatures,  which  I  delcribe  as  dif- 
coverable  to  our  fight ;  and  allege,  that,  after  water  has 
been  boiled,  thofe  particles  in  it  which  I  pronounce  to  be 
animalcules  will  be  ftill  oblerved  to  move.  The  contrary 
of  this,  however,  I  have  demonftrated  to  many  eminent 
men  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  thofe  gentlemen  who 
hold  this  language  have  not  attained  to  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  obferve  fuch  objects  truly.  For  my  own  part, 
I  will  not  fcruple  to  afiert,  that  I  can  clearly  place  before 
my  eye  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  thofe  animalcules  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  now  write,  and  can  as  plainly  fee  them  en¬ 
dued  with  life,  as  with  the  naked  eye  we  behold  fmall 
flies,  or  gnats  fporting  in  the  open  air,  though  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  are  more  than  a  million  of  degrees  lefs  than  a 
large  grain  of  land.  For  I  not  only  behold  their  mo¬ 
tions  in  all  direftions,  but  I  alfo  fee  them  turn  about,  re¬ 
main  ftill,  and  fometimes  expire  ;  and  the  larger  kinds  of 
them  I  as  plainly  perceive  running  along,  as  we  do  mice 
with  the  naked  eye.  Nay,  I  lee  fome  of  them  open  their 
mouths,  and  move  the  organs  or  parts  within  them  ;  and 
I  have  difeovered  hairs  at  the  mouths  of  fome  of  thefe 
fpecies,  though  they  were  fome  thoufand  degrees  lefs  than 
a  grain  of  land.  But,  (ince  it  is  pronounced  to  be  incre¬ 
dible,  that  within  the  fpace  occupied  by  a  grain  of  fand 
fo  many  animalcules  can  be  contained,  and  that  it  is  im- 
pollible  for  me  to  calculate  truly  fuch  numbers,  I  have 
thought  on  the  following  method  of  computation,  to 
place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
pofition  or  truth,  that  with  the  microlcope  I  can  fee  the 
fpace  occupied  by  a  grain  of  fand  magnified  to  the  fize 
reprefented  by  a  circle  of  4I  inches  diameter.  Next,  I 
fuppofe  that  I  obferve  within  this  fpace  an  animalcule 
fwimming  or  runnmg  along,  the  axis  or  thicknefs  of 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  twelfth  part  of  the  axis  of  the 
grain  of  fand ;  therefore,  by  the  common  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic. 
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jnetlc,  the  folid  contents  of  a  fphere  or  globe,  whofe  cir¬ 
cumference  is  defcribed  by  that  circle,  will  be  1728  times 
larger  than  a  fphere  of  the  fize  of  the  animalcule.  Next, 
I  obferve  another  kind  of  animalcule,  which,  meafuring 
by  my  eye  through  a  good  microfcope,  I  judge  the  axis 
or  thicknefs  of  it  to  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  fize  of  the 
flrft  animalcule  ;  and  then,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  fize  of 
the  fecond  animalcule  mult  be  64  times  le(s  than  that  of 
the  flrft  ;  and,  if  this  laic  number  be  multiplied  by  the 
former,  (1728,)  we  fhall  find  that  110,592  animalcules  ol 
that  fize  (fuppofing  their  bodies  to  be  of  a  fpherical 
figure)  will  be  required  to  make  up  the  fize  of  the  fphere 
fir  It  mentioned.  Laftly,  I  perceive  a  third  kind  of  ani¬ 
malcule,  the  fize  of  which  appears  to  be  only  a  tenth 
part  of  the  lecond  ;  and  that  confequently  1000  of  thefe 
will  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the  fize  of  that  fecond. 
And,  if  this  number  be  again  multiplied  by  the  former, 
it  will  be  plain  to  demonftration  that  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  animalcules  can  be  contained  within  the 
cotnpafs  of  a  grain  of  fand.” 

This  pafi'age  relpefts  the  fize  of  animalcules,  which  the 
author  reprelents  by  coraparifon  with  the  known  fize  of 
a  grain  of  common  (cowering  or  glafs-grinder’s  fand. 
The  other  minute  objects  which  he  frequently  defcribes, 
as  the  velfels  in  the  bodies  of  infects,  the  threads  of  fpi- 
ders,  the  filaments  or  threads  of  wool,  the  fibres  com- 
pofingthe  flelli  of  animals,  and  the  like  5  all  thefe  he  con- 
fiders  as  of  a  cylindrical  form,  that  is  to  fay,  if  hollow, 
like  a  round  pipe,  and,  if  folid,  like  a  round  (tick,  wire, 
or  rope;  and  he  conveys  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  their 
minutenefs,  by  comparing  them  with  the  known  fize  of 
a  fingle  hair.  The  method  ufed  by  him  in  afcertaining 
this  proportion  he  defcribes  as  follows  :  “  In  examining 

the  inteftines  of  flies  and  other  infects  by  the  microfcope, 
I  have  difcovered  vell'els  conveying  the  blood  and  juices, 
the  fmalleft  ramifications  or  branches  whereof  appeared  to 
me  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  times  lets  than  a 
hair  of  my  beard.  And  I  will  here  explain  how  I  com¬ 
pute  this  proportion,  which  to  many  may  appear  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  have  a  plate  of  copper,  with  many  lines  engraven 
on  it,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  final  1  equal  parts.  I 
then  carefully  obferve  how  many  of  thefe  parts  one  hair 
taken  from  my  beard,  and  feen  through  the  microfcope, 
appears  to  cover.  Suppofing  that  the  diameter  of  this 
hair,  when  magnified,  appears  equal  to  fifty  of  thole  parts, 
then  with  the  point  of  a  needle  I. trace  on  the  copper  a 
line  of  the  fame  fize  by  the  naked  eye  as  is  equal  to  one 
of  thofe  fmall  veins  or  velfels  in  a  fly,  feen  through  the 
microfcope  ;  and  I  find  that  nine  of  thofe  fmall  lines  fo 
traced  with  a  needle,  when  placed  clofe  together,  are  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  hair.  If  then  450  dia¬ 
meters  of  thofe  fmall  veins  which  I  molt  plainly  lee  in  a 
fly  are  no  more  than  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  hair 
taken  from  my  beard,  it  follows,  by  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  that  one  of  fuch  hairs  is  more  than  200,000  times 
larger  than  thofe  very  fmall  blood-velfels  in  a  fly.”  The 
author  here  confiders  the  hair  to  be  round,  as  well  as  the 
fmall  velfels  he  alludes  to  ;  and,  fuppofing  each  of  thefe-  to 
be  cut  through  or  acrofs  the  middle,  the  leflion  would  ex¬ 
hibit  a  circle.  Now,  the  areas  of  circles  being  in  proportion 
to  the  fquares  of  their  diameters,  the  author’s  propofition  is 
mathematically  demon ftrated  thus:  450  X  450  =  202,500. 

Leeuwenhoek  died  in  1723,  in  his  ninety-firft  year. 
Befides  his  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  he 
publilhed  feveral  works  in  Dutch.  A  collection  of  his 
writings  (but  not  quite  complete)  was  publilhed  in  Latin, 
at  Leyden,  in  four  vols.  4to.  1722  ;  and  an  Englilh  tranf- 
lation  of  his  “  SelefI  Works,  from  the  original  Dutch  and 
Latin,”  has  been  publilhed,  in  3  vols.  4to.  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoole,  (brother  to  the  poet,)  who  has  kindly  permitted 
\ts  to  copy  the  Portrait  he  has  given  of  that  celebrated 
microfcopic  philofopher. 

LEEUWENHOEK/IA, /.  [named  in  memory  of  the 
fubje&of  the  preceding  article,  whofe  works,  as  Mr.  Brown 
obferves,  abound  with  excellent  obfervations  on  the  (true- 
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ture  of  vegetables.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  gy- 
nandria,  order  diandria,  natural  order  ftylidea;,  Brown. 
Generic  elfential  character — Calyx  fuperior,  two-lipped, 
in  five  deep  fegments ;  corolla  tubular;  limb  irregular  in 
five  deep  fegments  ;  the  fifth  (or  lip)  unlike  the  relt, 
vaulted,  longer  than  the  column,  articulated  with  the 
tube,  and  moveable.  Column  eredf,  attached  below,  like 
the  lip,  to  the  fide  of  the  tube  ;  lobes  of  the  antherae  one 
above  the  other,  divaricated  ;  ftigmas  two,  capillary  ;  cap- 
fule  of  one  cell. 

Leeuwenhoekia  pufilla,  the  only  known  fpecies,  was 
found  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  New  Holland  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Itisalittlefmooth herb,  with  nearly  the  afpeftand  ftatureof 
Radioia.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked  ;  thofe  about  the  tops  of 
the  branches  crowded,  intermixed  with  cluttered  flowers. 
The  moveable  joint  of  the  lip  is  analagous  to  the  irrita¬ 
bility  in  the  column  of  Stylidium,  and  anfwers  the  fame 
end,  which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  organs  of  impreg¬ 
nation  ;  for  this  lip,  which  is  defiexed  in  the  expanded 
flower,  when  affefted  by  any  irritating  caufe,  is  turned 
upwards  with  violence,  fo  as  to  cover  the  upright  and 
immovable  column  with  its  concave  part.  Brown's  Prodr. 
Nov.  Roll.  572. 

LEE'WARD,  adj.  Towards  the  wind.  See  Lee. — The 
clajjicce  were  called  long  (hips,  the  onerari a  round,  becaufc 
of  their  figure  approaching  towards  circular;  this  figure, 
though  proper  for  the  flowage  of  goods,  was  not  the  fit- 
left  for  failing,  becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  leeward 
way,  except  when  they  failed  full  before  the  wind.  Ar~ 
but  knot. 

Let  no  ftatefman  dare 
A  kingdom  to  a  (hip  compare; 

Left  he  (hould  call  our  commonweal 
A  veflel  with  a  double  keel  ; 

Which,  juft  like  ours,  new  rigg’d  and  mann’d. 

And  got  about  a  league  from  land, 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  fide, 

The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Swift. 

LEE'WARD  ISLANDS.  The  terms  Leeward  and 
Windward,  applied  to  the  Weft-India  I/lands,  were  given 
them  from  their  fituation  in  a  voyage  from  the  ports  of 
Spain  to  Carthagena,  or  Porto  Bello.  The  iflands  which 
lie  to  leeward,  extend  from  Porto  Rico  to  Dominica. 

LF.F'C A,  a  town  of  the  illahd  of  Cyprus  ;  the  residence 
of  an  aga  and  a  cadi.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  that 
bore  the  name  of  Arfinoe  :  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Saffa. 

LEF'KEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  convent,  in  which 
a  Greek  bifhop  refides :  fixteen  miles  louth-eaft  of  Ifnik, 
and  forty-five  eaft-north-eaft  of  Burfa. 

LEFOO'GA,  one  of  the  Hapaee  iflands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  confidered  as  the  moft  fertile.  This 
ifland  is  in  many  refpefts  luperior  to  Annamooka  ;  the 
plantations  were  both  more  numerous  and  more  extenfive. 
In  many  places,  indeed,  towards  the  fea,  the  country  is 
Hill  walte  ;  owing  perhaps  to  its  fandy  foil,  as  it  is  much 
lower  than  Annamboka  and  its  furrounding  ifles;  but  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  ifland  the  foil  is  much  better,  and 
the  marks  of  confiderab'e  population,  and  of  improved 
cultivation,  were  very  confpicuous.  Large  lpots  are  co¬ 
vered  with  the  paper  mulberry  trees  ;  and  the  plantations 
in  general  were  well  ftc-cked  with  fuch  roots  and  fruits  as 
are  the  natural  produce  of  the  ifland.  To  thefe  captain 
Cook  made  1'ome  additions,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  Indian 
corn,  melons,  pumkins,  and  the  like.  At  one  place  was 
a  houfe  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  with  a  large  area  of  grafs  before  it ;  and  it  was  fup- 
pofed  that  the  people  reforted  thither  on  certain  public 
occafions.  Near  the  landing-place  was  a  mount,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  covered  with  gravel ;  and  on  it  flood  four 
or  five  fmall  huts,  in  which  t lie  bodies  of  lome  of  their 
principal  people  had  been  interred.  The  ifland  is  not 
above  feven  miles  long,  and  in  1'ome  places  not  above  two 
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or  three  broad.  The  eaft  fide  of  it,  which  is  expofed  to 
the  trade-wind,  has  a  reef  running  to  a  confiderable 
breadth  from  it,  on  which  the  fea  breaks  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  It  is  a  continuation  of  this  reef  that  joins  Lefooga 
to  Foa,  which  is  not  above  half  a  mile  diftant ;  and  at 
low  water  the  natives  can  walk  upon  this  reef,  which  is 
then  parti}'  dry,  from  the  one  ifland  to  the  other.  The 
Ihore  here  is  either  a  coral  rock  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  or 
a  fandy  beach  ;  but  higher  than  the  weft  fide,  which  in 
general  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  fea,  with  a  fandy  beach  its  whole  length.  Lat. 
19.49.S.  Ion.  1 85.  40.  E. 

LEFT,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Kiffime  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Kiffime. 

LEFT,  participle  preter.  of  leave. — Were  I  left  to  my- 
felf,  I  would  rather  aim  at  inftrufting  than  diverting; 
but,  if  we  will  be  ufeful  to  the  world,  we  mull;  take  it  as 
we  find  it.  Addifon's  SpeElator. 

Alas,' poor  lady  !  defolate  and  left ; 

I  weep  myfelf  to  think  upon  thy  words.  Shakefpeare. 

LEFT,  adj.  [ life ,  Dut .  lavus,  Lat.j  Siniftrous  ;  not 
right. — That  there  is  alfo  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in 
the  right,  we  cannot  with  conllancy  affirm,  if  we  make 
obfervation  in  children,  who,  permitted  the  freedom  of 
both  hands,  do  oft-times  confine  it  unto  the  left,  and  are 
not  without  great  difficulty  reftrained  from  it.  Brown's  Vul¬ 
gar  Errours. 

The  right  to  Pluto’s  golden  palace  guides  ; 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  defcends.  Dryden. 

LEFT-HAN'DED,  adj.  Uling  the  left  hand  rather  than 
right. — The  limbs  are  ufed  mod  on  the  right- fide,  whereby 
cuftom  helpeth  ;  for  we  fee,  that  fome  are  left-handed, 
which  are  fuch  as  have  ufed  the  left  hand  moft.  Bacon. — 
[A  latinifm.]  Itiaufpicious — That  would  not  be  put  off 
with  left-handed  cries.  B  Johnfo.Ts  Epicatne. 

LEFT-HAN'DEDNESS,  f.  Habitual  ufe  of  the  left 
hand  : 

Although  a  fquint  left-handednefs 
B’  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand.  Donne. 

LEFT-HAN'DINESS.yi  Aukward  manner. — An  auk- 
ward  addrefs,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  aftions,  and  a 
certain  left-handinefs  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion),  proclaim 
low  education.  Chejlerfield. 

LEFT-WIT'TED,  adj.  Miftaken  : 

O  I  left-wilted,  that  purge  ev’ry  fpring 

For  eholer!  B.  Johnfon's  Horace. 

LEG,  f.  \_leg,  Dan.  leggur,  Iflandic.]  The  limb  by 
which  we  walk  ;  particularly  that  part  between  the  knee 
and  the  foot. — Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with, 
who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  Addifon. 

Purging  comfits,  and  ants’  eggs, 

Had  almoft  brought  him  off  his  legs.  Hudibras. 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  fupported  on  the  ground  ; 
as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 

To  make  a  Leg.  To  bow  with  the  leg  drawn  back. —  At 
court,  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  his  cap,  kifs  his 
hand,  and  fay  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor 
cap.  Shakefpeare. — If  the  boy  ihould  not  put  off  his  hat, 
nor  make  legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-mafter  will  cure 
that  deleft.  Locke. 

Their  horfes  never  give  a  blow, 

But  when  they  make  a  leg,  and  bow.  Hudibras. 

To Jlancl  on  his  own  Legs.  To  fupport  himfelf. — Perfons 
of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well  have  Jlood  upon  their 
own  legs,  and  needed  not  to  lay  in  for  countenance  and 
fupport.  Collier. 

LEG'ABLE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  legalilisj  Unentailed, 
capable  of  being  bequeathed  as  a  legacy.  Scott, 

LLG'ACY,  J.  fegatum,  Lat.j  Some  particular  thing 
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given  by  laft  will  and  teftament. — Good  counfel  is  the  beft 
legacy  a  father  can  leave  a  child.  L'Ef  range. 

Fetch  the  will  thither,  and  we  fliall  determine 

How  to  cut  off  fome  charge  in  legacies.  Shakefpeare. 

A  bequeft  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels  by  will  or  tef- 
tament,  transfers  an  inchoate  property  to  the  legatee;  but 
the  legacy  is  not  perfeft  without  the  affent  of  the  execu¬ 
tor ;  for,  if  one  has  a  general  or  pecuniary  legacy,  of  100L 
or  a  fpecific  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  he  cannot  in  either 
cafe  take  it  without  the  confent  of  the  executor:  for  in 
him  all  the  chattels  are  verted  ;  and  it  is  his  bufinefs  firft 
of  all  to  fee,  whether  there  is  fufficient  fum  left  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  teftator.  Co.  Lit.  in.  BraEl.  1.  a.  c.  2.6. 

In  cafe  of  a  deficiency  of  alfets,  all  the  general  legacies 
mult  abate  proportionally,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts;  but 
a  fpecific  legacy  (of  a  piece  of  a  plate,  a  horfe,  or  the  like) 
is  not  to  abate  at  all,  or  allow  any  thing  by  way  of  abate¬ 
ment,  unlefs  there  be  not  fufficient  without  it.  Upon  the 
fame  principle,  if  the  legatees  have  been  paid  their  lega¬ 
cies,  they  are  afterwards  bound  to  refund  a  rateable  part, 
in  cafe  debts  come  in  more  than  fufficient  to  exhauli  the 
refidue  after  the  legacies  paid. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  teftator,  the  legacy  is  a 
loft  or  lapfed  legacy,  and  fliall  fink  into  the  refidue.  And, 
if  a  contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one,  as  when  lie  attains, 
or  if  he  attains,  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  it  is  a  lapfed  legacy.  But  a  legacy  to  one 
to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  is 
a  vefied  legacy ;  and,  if  the  legatee  dies  before  that  age, 
his  reprefentatives  fliall  receive  it  out  of  the  teftator’s  per- 
fonal  eftate,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  become 
payable  in  cafe  the  legatee  had  lived.  But,  if  fuch  (con¬ 
tingent)  legacies  be  charged  upon  a  real  eftate,  in  both 
cafes  they  ihall  lapfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir;  for,  with 
regard  to  devifes  affefting  lands,  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
hath  no  concurrent  jurifdiftion.  And,  in  cafe  of  averted 
legacy  due  immediately,  and  charged  on  land,  or  money 
in  the  funds,  which  yields  an  immediate  profit,  intsrefi  fliall 
be  payable  thereon  from  the  telfator’s  death ;  but,  if 
charged  only  on  the  perfon’s  eftate,  which  cannot  be  im¬ 
mediately  got  in,  it  fliall  carry  intereft  only  from  the  end 
of  the  year  after  the  death  of  the  teftator. 

Befides  the  formal  legacies  contained  in  a  man’s  will 
and  teftament,  there  is  alfo  permitted  another  difpofition 
of  property;  which  is  called  Donatio  causa  mortis. 
See  that  article,  vol.  vii.  p.  18. 

Some  perfons  are  incapable  of  taking  by  legacy,  under 
feveral  ftatutes  ;  as  in  itat.  13  Will.  III.  c.  6,  officers, 
counfellors,  lawyers,  See.  not  taking  the  oaths;  and  5 
Geo.  I.  c.  27,  artificers  going  abroad.  See.  See  farther  un¬ 
der  the  article  Will. 

The  executor  is  to  pay  the  legacies  after  the  debts; 
but  executors  cannot  in  equity  pay  their  own  legacies 
firft,  where  there  is  not  enough  to  pay  all  of  them,  but 
fhall  have  an  equal  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  legatees. 
See  the  article  Executor,  vol.  vi.  p.  112. 

As  an  executor  is  not  obliged  to  pay  a  legacy  without 
fecurity  given  him  by  the  legatee  to  refund  if  there  are 
debts,  (becaufe  the  legacy  is  not  due  till  the  debts  are 
paid  ;)  lb,  in  fome  cafes,  the  executor  may  be  compelled  to 
give  fecurity  to  the  legatee  for  the  payment  of  his  legacy; 
as  where  a  teftator  bequeathed  1000I.  to  a  perfon,  to  be 
paid  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  made  an  executor,  and 
died  ;  afterwards  the  legatee  exhibited  a  bill  in  equity 
againll  the  executor,  fetting  forth  that  he  had  wafted  the 
eltate,  and  praying  that  he  might  give  fecurity  to  pay  the 
legacy  when  it  fhould  become  due;  and  it  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

By  various  fiamp-afts,  duties  ad  valorem  have  from  time 
to  time  been  impofed  on  receipts  given  for  payment 
oflegacies ;  and  thefe  extend  now  as  well  to  legacies  fe- 
cured  on  real  as  on  perfonal  property.  For  the  amount  of 
thefe  flamps  the  executor  is  made  liable,  and  it  is  Iris  duty 
not  to  pay  a  legacy  without  a  receipt  duly  lumped.  The 
1  ftamp 
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ftamp  is  from  il.  up  to  10I.  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain, 
(and  from  ios.  to  5I.  per  cent,  in  Ireland,)  according  to 
the  propinquity  or  diftance  of  relationffiip  between  the  de- 
vifor  and  legatee. 

If  a  legacy  is  devifed,  and  no  certain  time  of  payment, 
and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  he  (hall  have  intereft  for  the 
legacy  from  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  teftator’s 
death;  for  fo  long  the  executor  (hall  have,  that  he  may 
fee  whether  there  are  any  debts ;  and  no  laches  (hall  be 
imputed  to  the  infant;  but,  if  the  legatee  be  of  full  age, 
he  (hall  have  no  intereft  but  from  the  time  of  the  demand 
of  his  legacy.  Where  a  legacy  is  payable  at  a  day  cer¬ 
tain,  it  tauft  be  paid  with  intereft  from  that  day. 

Legacies  being  gratuities,  and  no  duties,  aCtion  will  not 
lie  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  legacy,  but  remedy  is  to 
be  had  in  the  chancery  or  fpiritual  court ;  but,  if  fecurity 
is  given  by  bond  to  pay  a  legacy,  in  fuch  cafe  an  aftion 
at  law  is  the  proper  remedy ;  by  giving  the  bond,  the  le¬ 
gacy  is,  as  it  were,  extinfi,  and  becomes  a  debt  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  the  legatee  can  never  afterwards  fue  for  it 
in  the  fpiritual  court.  Alfo,  an  action  at  law  will  lie 
againft  an  executor  to  recover  a  fpeciftc  chattel  bequeathed, 
after  his  affent  to  the  bequeft. 

Where  a  teftator  gives  his  debtee  a  legacy  greater  than 
his  debt,  it  (hall  be  taken  in  fatisfaition  for  it ;  but,  as  a 
legacy  is  a  gift,  fometimes  the  legatee  has  been  decreed 
both.  If  a  greater  legacy  is  given  by  a  codicil  to  the 
fame  perfon  that  was  a  legatee  in  the  will,  it  (hall  not  be 
a  fatisfaCtion  unlefs  fo  exprefted,  and  a  bequeft  of  the  fame 
fum  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  (hall  be  applied  in  1'atis- 
facfion  of  the  debt.  Yet,  where  there  are  affets,  and  the 
teftator  intended  both,  it  may  be  as  good  equity  to  con- 
ftrue  him  both  juft  and  kind.  If  a  legacy  be  lefs  than 
the  debt,  it  was  never  held  to  go  in  fatisfaftion ;  fo  if  the 
legacy  were  upon  condition,  or  upon  a  contingency  ;  for 
the  will  is  intended  for  the  legatee’s  benefit ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  teftator  would  give 
him  an  uncertain  recompenfe  in  fatisfacftion  of  a  certain 
demand.  So  where  the  legacy  is  not  equally  beneficial 
■with  the  debt  in  fome  one  particular,  although  it  may  be 
more  fo  in  another,  as  in  time  of  payment.  So  if  the 
thing  were  of  a  different  nature,  as  land,  it  (liould  not  go 
in  fatisfaftion  of  money,  unlefs  there  was  a  defeat  of  a  fi¬ 
lets.  So  if  the  debt  was  contracted  after  the  legacy  given  ; 
as  the  teftator  could  not  have  it  in  contemplation  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  debt  not  then  in  being.  So  if  the  debt  was  upon  an 
open  or  running  account,' fo  that  it  might  not  be  known 
to  the  teftator  whether  he  owed  any  money  to  the  legatee 
or  not.  Cafes  of  this  nature  therefore  depend  upon  cir- 
cumftances;  and,  where  a  legacy  has  been  decreed  to  go  in 
fatisfaftion  of  a  debt,  it  muft  be  grounded  upon  fome  evi¬ 
dence  ;  for  the  intention  of  the  party  is  to  be  the  rule. 

LE'GAL,  adj.  [legal,  Fr.  leges,  Lat.  ]  Done  or  conceived 
according  to  law. — Whatfoever  was  before  Richard  I.  was 
before  time  of  memory  ;  and  what  is  fince,  is,  in  a  legal 
fenfe,  within  the  time  of  memory.  Hale. — Lawful  ;  not 
contrary  to  law. — Aftigning  to  every  thing  capable  of 
ownerfbip  a  legal  and  determinate  owner.  Blackfone. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  old  difpenlation  : 

His  merits 

To  fave  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal  works.  Milton. 

LEGALITY,  f.  Lawfulnefs. 

To  LE'GALIZE,  v.  a.  To  authorize;  to  make  lawful. 

■ — If  any  thing  can  legalize  revenge,  it  (liould  be  injury 
from  an  extremely-obliged  perfon  ;  but  revenge  is  fo  ab- 
iolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  that  no  confideration  can 
impower  even  the  belt  men  to  affume  the  execution  of 
it.  South  i 

LE'GALLY,  adv.  Lawfully  ;  according  to  law. — A 
prince  may  not,  much  lefs  may  inferior  judges,  deny  juf- 
tice,  when  it  is  legally  and  competently  demanded.  Taylor, 

LE'G ALNESS,  f.  The  fame  as  Legality. 
LEGA'NES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  5  five  miles 
south-weft  ot  Madrid. 


LEGAN'TINET  See  Legating. 

LEG'ATAR  Y, /.  [ legataire ,  Fr.  from  legatum,  Lat.] 
One  who  has  a  legacy  left ;  a  legatee. — An  executor  (hall1 
exhibit  a  true  inventory  of  goods,  taken  in  the  prefence 
of  fit  perfons,  as  creditors  and  legataries  are,  unto  the  or¬ 
dinary.  Ayliffe. 

LEG' ATE,  f.  [leg  a  tvs,  from  legare,  delegare ,  Lat.  to 
fend  or  delegate.]  A  deputy;  an  ambaffador  : 

The  legates  from  th’  AEtolian  prince  return  : 

Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the  coft 

And  care  employ’d,  their  embaffy  is  loft.  Dryden. 

A  kind  of  fpiritual  ambaffador  from  the  pope ;  a  com- 
miffioner  deputed  by  the  pope  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs. — 
Upon  the  legate's  fummons,  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  an' 
examination,  and  appeared  before  him.  Atterbury. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 

To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heav’n.  Shakefpeare . 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a  latere 
legates  de  latere,  and  legates  bv  office,  or  legati  vati.  Of 
thefe  the  molt  confiderable  are  the  legates  a  latere,  being 
fuch  as  the  pope  commiffions  to  take  his  place  in  coun¬ 
cils;  and  fo  called,  becaule  he  never  gives  this  office  to 
any  but  his  favourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always  <i~ 
latere,  at  his  fide.  A  legate  a  latere  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  benefices  without  a  mandate  ;  of  legitimating  baf- 
tards  to  hold  offices;  and  has  a  crofs  carried  before  him, 
as  the  enfign  of  his  authority.*  The  legates  de  latere  are 
not  cardinals,  but  yet  are  entrufted  with  apoftolical  lega¬ 
tion.  Legates  by  office  are  thofe  who  have  not  any  particu¬ 
lar  legation  given  them ;  but  who  become  legates  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  dignity  and  rank  in  the  church  ;  fuch  are  the 
archbilhops  of  Rheims  and  Arles;  but  the  authority  off 
thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  legates  a  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without  the 
title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  inverted  with  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  of  England  from  the 
Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate  (liould  be  ob¬ 
truded  upon  the  Engliffi,  unlefs  the  king  (liould  defire  it 
upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a  cafe  was  ■ 
too  difficult  for  the  Engliffi  prelates  to  determine. 

Court  of  the  Legate  was  a  court  obtained  by  cardinal 
Wolfey  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to  prove 
wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  againft  the  fpiritual  laws. 
Sec.  It  was  but  of  ffiort  continuance. 

LEGATE'E,  /.  [from  legatum,  Lat  ]  One  who  has  a 
legacy  left  him. — My  will  is,  if  any  of  the  above-named 
legatees  (liould  die  before  me,  that  then  the  refpeftive  le¬ 
gacies  (hall  revert  to  myfelf.  Swift. 

If  he  chance  to  ’fcape  this-  di final  bout. 

The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Dryden. 

LEG'ATESHIP, /.  The  office  of  a  legate. 

LEG'ATINE,  adj.  [from  legate.']  Made  by  a  legate. — - 
When  any  one  is  abfolved  from  excommunication,  it  is 
provided  by  a  legatine  conftitution,  that  (ome  one  (hall 
publiffi  fuch  abfolution.  Aylijfe. — Belonging  to  a  legate 
of  the  Roman  fee  : 

All  thofe  you  have  done  of  late, 

By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 

Fall  in  the  compafs  of  a  praemunire.  Shakefpeare. 

LEGA'TION,  f.  [legatio,  Lat.]  Deputation  ;  commifi- 
fion  ;  embafly. — After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a 
refufal,  and  a  denunciation  or  indiftion  of  a  war,  the  war 
is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large.  Bacon. — In  attiring,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  un¬ 
affected  politenefs,  and  upon  occafion  coftly,  as  in  his  le¬ 
gations.  Wottcm. 

LEGA'TOR,  f.  [from  lego,  Lat.]  One  who  makes  a 
will,  and  leaves  legacies  : 

Suppofe  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  eftate, 

Bequeath’d  by  fome  legator's  laft  intent.  Dryden. 

LEGA'TUSa , 
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LEGA'TUS,  f.  A  military  officer  amongfl  the  Romans, 
commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
legati ,  at  their  firlt  inftitution,  were  not  fo  much  to  com¬ 
mand  as. to  advife.  As  to  the  number  we  have  no  certain 
information,  though  we  may  upon  good  grounds  affign 
one  to  every  legion.  In  the  abfence  of  the  conlul  or  pro- 
conful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the  fafces.  Under  the 
emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  legati,  conf ilares  and  prce- 
torii.  The  firft  commanded  whole  armies,  as  the  empe¬ 
rors  lieutenant-generals ;  and  the  other  had  the  command 
of  particular  legions.  The  legati  under  the  proconluls 
in  the  provinces,  ferved  for  judging  inferior  caufes,  and 
the  management  of  fmaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of 
great  moment  to  the  governor  or  prefident  himfelf.  This 
was  the  original  office  of  the  legati,  as  was  hinted  above  ; 
though,  as  we  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted 
to  command  in  the  army. 

Alfo,  when  any  confiderable  perfon  among  the  Roman 
citizens  had  occafion  to  pafs  through  any  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  fenate  gave  him  the  title  of  legalus  ;  that  is,  of 
envoy  from  the  fenate,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greater  refpebl,  and  that  the  cities  and 
towns,  through  which  he  travelled,  might  defray  his  ex¬ 
pellees.  This  they  called  a  free  legation,  libera  legatio  ; 
becaufe  the  perfon  was  not  encumbered  with  any  trull, 
and  might  lay  alide  the  title  as  loon  as  he  pleafed. 

LEGAU',  a  town  of  Bavaria,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Kempten  :  twelve  miles  north-north- welt  of  Kempten. 

LEG'SERTH  WAITE  (Vale  of).  See  Leathes  Wa¬ 
ter,  p.  427- 

LEGE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Low'er  Loire  :  twelve  miles  louth-eaft  of  Machecoul,  and 
tivepty-one  Couth  of  Nantes. 

LEG'END,  f.  [ legcnda ,  Lnt.]  A  chronicle  or  regilter 
cf  the  lives  of  faints. — Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  fcandalous 
vanities,  they  have  been  even  with  difdain  thrown  out, 
the  very  nelts  which  bred  them  abhorring  them.  Hooker. — 
Any  memorial  or  relation  : 

And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 

Read,  whillt  you  arm  you  ;  arm  you  whillt  you  read. 

Fairfax. 

An  incredible  unauthentic  narrative.— It  is  the  way  of 
attaining  to  Heaven,  that  makes  profane  lcorners  fo  wil¬ 
lingly  let  go  the  expectation  of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles 
of  the  creed,  but  the  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour, 
that  is  lueh  an  inconfillent  incredible  legend.  Bentley. 

Who  can  (how  the  legends,  that  record 

More  idle  tales,  or  fables  fo  abfurd  ?  Blackmore. 

The  Legend  was  originally  a  book  ufed  in  the  old  Ro- 
milh  churches,  containing  the  leffions  to  be  read  at  divine 
fervice;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  came  to 
be  called  legends,  becaufe  chapters  were  read  out  of  them 
at  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of  religious  houfes. 
Among  thefe  the  Golden  Legend,  which  is  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  was  received  in  the  church  with 
great  applaufe,  which  it  maintained  for  two  hundred  years  ; 
though  it  is  fo  full  of  ridiculous  and  romantic  ftories,  that 
the  Romanilis  themfelves  are  now  afhamed  of  it. 

Legend  is  alio  applied  to  the  infeription  of  medals  and 
coins,  which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  re- 
prefented  on  them.  See  the  article  Medal. 

LEG'ENDARY,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  legend;  fabulous. 

LEG'ER,  Leiger,  or  Ledger,  f.  [from  legger,  Dut. 
to  lie  or  remain  in  a  place.]  Any  thing  that  lies  in  a 
place;  as,  a  /eger-book,  a  book  that  lies  in  the  compting- 
houfe;  a  leger  ambaffador ;  a  reiident;  one  that  continues 
at  the  court  to  which  he  is  lent : 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heav’n, 

Intends  you  for  his  (wift  ambaffador, 

Where  you  (hall  be  an  everlafiing  leiger.  Shakefpeare. 

Thou  art  Heav’n’s  leiger  here, 

Waking  again ft  the  ltates  of  death  and  hell.  Herbert. 
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LEG'ER,  adj.  Reiident. — If  leiger  ambafladors  or 
agents  were  fent  to  remain  near  the  courts  of  princes,  to 
oblerve  their  motions,  fuch  were  made  choice  of  as  were 
vigilant.  Bacon. — Lying  in  the  fame  place. — I  call  that  a 
ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made  to  reft,  in  one  cer¬ 
tain  place,  when  you  (hall  be  abfent ;  and  I  call  that  a 
walking  bait  which  you  have  ever  in  motion.  Walton. 

LEG'ER  (Anthony), si  learned  Piedmontefe  proteftant 
divine,  was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1594.  After  purfuing 
his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  other  places,  he  dilcharged 
the  minifterial  functions  for  fome  years  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  In  1637  he  was  chofen  palter  of  the  church  of  St. 
John,  which  fituation  he  retained  about  fix  years;  during 
which  interval  his  talents  and  erudition  were  advantage- 
oully  difplayed  in  defending  the  proteftant  faith,  both  in 
public  difputes  and  in  writing  againft  the  emiffaries  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  other  Catholics.  In  1643,  finding 
that  he  was  proferibed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he.faved 
himfelf  by  flight,  and  took  refuge  at  Geneva;  where,  af¬ 
ter  exercifing  the  miniftry  for  lome  time  in  the  French 
and  Italian  churches,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the 
oriental  languages  and  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1661, 
about  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  Under  his  fuperintendence 
was  publifned  at  Geneva,  an  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  both  in  the  original  and  vulgar  Greek,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

LEG'ER  (Anthony),  fon  of  the  above,  was  educated 
to  the  miniftry,  and  officiated  as  paftor  to  the  church  at 
Chancy,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva.  He  filled  fucceffively 
the  polls  of  profeffor  of  philolophy  and  of  divinity  in  that 
univerfity  with  high  reputation  ;  and  was  greatly  admired 
as  a  preacher.  Five  volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  pub- 
lifhed  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1719,  when  he 
was  about  fixty-feven  years  of  age. 

LEG'ER  (John),  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger  the  elder, 
was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  year  1615.  Having  pur- 
fued  his  academical  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  completed  a 
ccurfe  of  divinity  under  M.  Spanheim,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  miniftry  in  his  native  country  in  1639,  and  chofen 
pallor  of  the  churches  of  Prals  and  Rodoret.  After  his 
unde  had  been  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  lie  was  cliofeh 
his  fucceffor  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  continued  his 
labours  with  that  flock  till  the  year  1655,  when  the  perfe- 
cution  of  the  Waldenfes  broke  out  with  peculiar  rage  and 
enormity,  and  the  moll  horrid  feenes  of  violence  and 
bloodflied  were  exhibited  in  every  part  of  their  country. 
Having  happily  made  his  efcape  into  France,  he  tranfi- 
mitted  an  affebling  account  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
on  the  proteflants  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  lent  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  ambaffador  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  reraon- 
ftrate  with  him  on  thefe  proceedings.  Leger  alfo  wrote 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  proteftant  princes  and 
Hates,  foliciting  their  interference  on  behalf  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  effeil  of  their  reprefentations  was  the 
Treaty  of  Pignerol,  concluded  in  the  fame  year,  which 
promifed  future  fecurity  and  toleration  to  the  Waldenfes. 
At  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  Leger  aflilled  in  the  cha- 
rabler  of  deputy-general  of  the  proteftant  communities. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
were  broken  ;  and  opprellion  and  perfecution  were  again 
let  loofe  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  Thus  circum- 
ltanced,  in  the  year  1661,  the  afflibled  fufterers  conftituted 
Leger  their  deputy  to  ieveral  of  the  proteftant  powers, 
that  he  might  lay  before  them  the  particular  infraftions 
of  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,  and  folicit  anew  their  mediation 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  This  appointment  gave  fuch 
offence  at  the  court  of  Turin,  that  orders  were  given  for 
razing  to  theground  the  lioufe  of  Leger;  and  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  a  traitor.  Leger  met  with  luccefs  in  his  million, 
and  returned  to  Geneva,  where,  in  1663,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pallor  of  the  Walloon  church  at 
Leyden.  In  the  following  year  he  ventured  fecretly  to 
vilit  the  valleys,  carrying  with  him  confiderable  funis  of 
money,  collected  from  the  Dutch  and  other  Proteftants 
for  the  relief  of  his  perfecuted  countrymen;  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Leyden.  We  have  no  information  con- 
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cerning  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
valuable  Hiftory  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Val- 
lies  of  Piedmont,  folio.  Moreri. 

LEG'ER-BOOK,  f.  A  book  that  lies  ready  for  enter¬ 
ing  articles  of  account  in. — Thefe  are  fupplied  from  a 
contemporary  entry  in  the  leger-book  of  the  chapter.  Black- 
Jione's  Magna  Charta. 

This  leger-book  lies  in  the  brain  behind, 

Like  Janus’  eye,  which  in  his  poll  was  fet, 

The  layman’s  tables,  ftorehoufe  of  the  mind, 

Which  doth  remember  much,  and  much  forget.  Davies. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  leger,  Fr.  light  or  flight,  be- 
cauf'e  an  entry  in  this  book  is  generally  comprifed  in  one 
line,  whereas  in  the  journal  or  wafte-book  you  go  into 
the  particulars  of  each  tranfaftion.  See  the  article  Book¬ 
keeping,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  This  is  certainly  the  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  leger-line  in  mufic. 

LEG'ER-GILD.  See  Lecherwite. 

LEG'ER-LINE,  f.  in  mufic  ;  a  line  above  or  below 
the  five,  to  receive  an  afcending  or  defcending  note. 

LEGERDEMA'IN,/.  [legerete  de  main,  Fr.]  Slight  of 
hand  ;  juggle;  power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble  mo¬ 
tion;  trick;  deception;  knack. — Of  all  the  tricks  and  le¬ 
gerdemain  by  which  men  impofe  upon  their  own  fouis, 
there  is  none  fo  common  as  the  plea  of  a  good  intention. 
South. 

He  fo  light  was  at  legerdemain , 

That  what  he  touch’d  came  not  to  light  again.  Hubberd. 

Legerdemain  is  a  denomination  given  to  certain  de¬ 
ceptive  performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  upon 
addrefs  and  dexterity,  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree  of  aid 
from  philofophical  principles.  But  in  all  the  branches 
of  this  art,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  perfon  has  the  requi- 
fite  dexterity,  or  flight  of  hand;  it  is  neceflary  alfo  to 
take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators  by  fome  entertain¬ 
ing  difeourfe;  and  of  fuch  kind  of  talk  the  pradtifers  of 
legerdemain  are  not  at  all  fparing. 

The  two  chief  branches  of  legerdemain  are,  cups  and 
balls,  and  tricks  upon  cards ;  and,  though  in  the  article 
Juggling  we  have  referred  to  this  place,  yet,  upon  farther 
confideration,  we  think  it  would  not  be  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  work  or  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  reader  to  enter  into 
fuch  difquifitions  ;  fince  the  former  is  pradlifed  only  by 
the  lowed  clafs  of  itinerants,  and  a  dexterity  in  the  latter 
is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  habit  of  cheating.  Some  pleafing 
experiments  have  been  given  under  the  articles  Acou¬ 
stics,  Catoptrics,  and  Electricity;  and  many 
others  will  follow  in  their  proper  order  in  the  alphabet, 
as  under  Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Numbers,  Optics, 
Sound,  Pyrotechny,  See. 

Adverting  once  more  to  the  article  Juggling,  we  have 
to  obfeiwe,  that  the  laft  extraordinary  cafe  there  related 
(vol.  xi.  p.  500,  1.)  had  happened  fo  recently  as  to  feein 
to  want  confirmation.  That  cafe  has  fince  been  fully  in- 
veftigated,  and  confirmed  and  authenticated,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  having  been  brought  forward  by  fir  Francis 
Burdett,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1812,  as  an  evidence  to  what  lengths  fome  men  would  go 
to  avoid  the  punilhment  of  flogging  for  defertion  or  other 
offences.  In  reply,  Mr. Perceval  totally  denied  the  premifes 
and  the  conclufion:  he  faid,  that  inquiry  had  been  made; 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  ftory;  and, 
quoting  the  words  in  our  account,  that  “  the  man  had 
not  been  heard  of  fince,”  he  triumphantly  added,  -that 
“  he  had  never  been  heard  of  before  !”  This,  however, 
was  worfe  than  juggling,  fince  it  was  telling  a  direft  un¬ 
truth.  On  the  very  next  day,  (the  16th,)  one  Louis 
Goldfmith,  a  man  underftood  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch,  the  furgeon  at  Taun¬ 
ton  who  it  was  faid  had  operated  upon  Adams.  Mr.  W.’s 
fon,  alfo  a  furgeon,  and  who  really  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  his  father’s  prefence,  replied  to  the  letter,  fully 
Vol.  XII.  No.  843.  ' 
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confirming  the  fa£l,  and  ftating  the  cafe  nearly  in  the 
words  we  have  already  given. 

LEGEREMEN'T,  adv.  [French.]  In  mufic-books ; 
lightly,  gently. 

LEGER'ITY,  f.  [legerete,  Fr.]  Lightnefs ;  nimblenefs ; 
quicknefs.  Not  ufed : 

When  the  mind  is  quicken’d, 

The  organs,  though  defunft  and  dead  before, 

Break  up  their  drowfy  grave,  and  newly  move  , 

With  called  Hough  and  frelh  legerity.  Shakejpeare. 

LEG'ERWOOD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick:  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lauder. 

LEG'GED,  adj.  Having  legs;  furnilhed  with  legs: 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather’d  two -legg'd  thing,  a  fon.  Dryden, 

LEGGIARDAMEN'TE,  adv.  in  mufic;  lively,  brilkly. 

LEGGIAR'DO,  adv.  in  mufic  ;  in  a  lively  manner  ; 
brilkly. 

LEGHE'A,  a  town  of  Nubia  :  fixteen  miles  well-north- 
weft  of  Dongola.  Lat.  20.  6.  N.  Ion.  29,  30.  E. 

LEG'HENICH,  or  Lech'enich,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  ten  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cologne,  and  fifty  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Liege.  Lat.  50'.  50.  N.  Ion.  6.  42.  E. 

LEG'HI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen : 
fifty-fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aden. 

LEGHO'RN,  or  Livor'no,  a  city  and  feaport  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  orTufcany;  handfome,  but  not  large,  and  built  in 
the  modern  tafte,  fo  regular  that  both  gates  are  feen  from 
the  market-place.  Upon  account  of  its,  being  interfered 
with  canais,  it  is  called  the  New  Venice.  Leghorn  was 
formerly  a  place  of  no  note,  belonging  to  the  Genoefe, 
and  by  them  given  in  exchange  to  duke  Cofmo  I.  for  the 
town  of  Sarzana.  But  fince  that  time  it  has  put  on  a 
quite  different  afpefl :  the  canals  cut  in  feveral  parts 
about  the  town  have  rendered  the  marfhes  fit  for  culture, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  diffipated  the  noxious  effluvia, 
though  the  air  cannot  ftill  be  deemed  perfectly  healthy. 
Frefh  water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  muft  be  brought  from 
Pifa.  The  city,  befides  good  fortifications,  has  two  fmall 
forts  towards  the  fea,  and  a  citadel  on  the  land  fide.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  50,000  ;  among 
whom  are  upwards  of  15,000  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome  fynagogue,  and, 
though  fubjeft  to  very  heavy  imports,  are  in  a  thriving 
condition,  the  greateft  part  of  the  commerce  going 
through  their  hands.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have 
each  their  peculiar  church.  The  free  Turks  and  the 
Turkifh  flaves  have  a  mofque;  but  the  Proteftants  are  not 
permitted  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion,  the  En- 
glifh  excepted,  who,  by  being,  of  all  foreign  nations,  the 
bed  cullomers  to  Leghorn,  are  allowed  to  have  a  chap¬ 
lain.  Proftitutes  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  confifting 
of  feveral  ftreets.  The  heavy  taxes,  payable  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  from  a  multiplicity  of  neceffaries  brought  in 
from  the  continent,  together  with  monopolies  of  brandy, 
tobacco,  and  fait,  make  provifions  and  other  commodities 
very  dear.  The  trade  of  Leghorn  is  confiderable,  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  freedom  of  its  port,  every  bale 
of  goods,  whether  great  or  fmall,  paying  only  two  piaf- 
tres,  or  feudi.  The  harbour  is  divided  into  the  outward 
and  inward.  In  the  open  place  before  this  harbour 
ftands  a  marble  (tatue  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  pedeftal  four  brazen  ftatues,  of  a  gigantic  fize,  re- 
prefenting  Turkifh  flaves  in  chains.  The  outward  har¬ 
bour  is  formed  by  a  mole  or  dam,  fix  hundred  paces  in 
length,  u'ell  paved,  and  with  a  partition-wall  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  whereby,  at  any  time,  the  fhipping  are  fheltered  from 
the  wind  on  one  fide.  This  mole  ferves  alfo  for  a  pro¬ 
menade.  The  harbour  is  too  fliallow  for  large  fliips, 
which,  on  this  account,  lie  out  of  the  mole,  moored  to 
pillars  and  large  iron  rings ;  but,  by  this  means,  are  in 
5  Y  fome 
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fome  refpects  fafer  than  in  the  harbour  itfelf.  The  road 
for  a  mile  or  two  feaward  is  very  good,  though  with  no 
fecurity  againft  winds  or  corfairs.  The  light-houfe, 
where  every  night  thirty  burning  lamps  are  contained  in 
one  lantern,  hands  on  a  Tingle  rock. in  the  fea  ;  and  not 
far  from  it,  on  the  main  land,  is  the  lazaretto,  where  qua¬ 
rantine  is  performed  by  perlons  and  goods  coming  from 
places  fufpected  of  infection.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1796, 
this  city  was  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  French  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte.  Leghorn  is  47  miles  weft-fouth- 
velt  of  Florence,  and  140  north-north- weft  of  Rome. 
Lat  43.  32.  N.  Ion.  10.  16.  E. 

Leghorn  hats  have  long  been  an  article  of  importation 
with  us.  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  William  Corfton  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  manufacture 
of,tbem  here.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  invention  of  great 
importance  to  this  country  5  as  we  are  told  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  this  article  of  drefs,  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
vioufly  to  Mr.  Corfton’s  method  of  manufacture,  would 
furnifh  employment  for  5000  female  children  and  young 
women,  and  give  cultivation  to  two  thoufand  acres  an¬ 
nually  of  very  poor  land,  toraife  the  ftraw,  unfit  for  other 
culture;  and  thus  diffufe  the  means  of  fupport  and  hap- 
pinefs  to  many  hundreds  of  poor  families,  by  the  healthy 
and  productive  employment  it  will  afford  their  children. 

LEGIBLE,  adj.  [legjbilis,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  read. 
- — You  obferve  lome  clergymen  with  their  heads  held 
down  within  an  inch  of  the  cufhion,  to  read  what  is 
hardly  legible.  Swift. — Apparent;  difcoverable. — People’s 
opinions  of  themfelves  are  legible  in  their  countenances. 
Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes  a  bold  man  have  vigour 
and  enterprise  inTis  air  and  motion;  it  Itamps  value  and 
fignificancy  upon  his  face.  Collier. 

LEGIBLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  read. 

LEGIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lex,  a  law,  and 
Jcro,  to  bring.]  Making  laws;  giving  laws.  Not  uj'ed. 
Baiky. 

LEGINEU',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Er- 
meland  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ileilfberg. 

LE'GIO,  a  town  of  Galilee,  from  which  Jerome  de¬ 
termines  the  diftances  of  the  places  in  Galilee;  not  a  bare 
encampment,  though  the  name  might  originally  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  that  circumltance.  It  lay  fifteen  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Nazareth,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Now  thought  to  be  Legune. 

LE'GION,  f.  [ legio ,  Lat.]  A  body  of  Roman  foldiers. 
— The  mod  remarkable  piece  in  Antoninus’s  pillar  is,  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  fending  rain  on  the  fainting 
army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  ene- 
-mies,  which  is  the  greateft  confirmation  poffible  of  the 
ftory  of  the  Chriftian  legion.  Addifon. — A  military  force : 

She  to  foreign  realms 

Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions.  Phillips. 

Any  great  number. — The  partition  between  good  and 
evil  is  broken  down  ;  and,  where  one  fin  has  entered,  le¬ 
gions  will  force  their  way  through  the  fame  breach.  Rogers. 

Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn’d.  Skakefpeare. 

The  word  legion  comes  from  the  Latin  legere,  to  choofe  ; 
fcecaufe,  when  the  legions  were  raifed,  they  made  choice  of 
fuch  of  their  youths  as  were  the  moft  proper  to  bear  arqas. 
The  number  of  foldiers  and  officers  of  which  the  legion 
confifted,  was  different  at  different  times;  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine  the  precife  time  and  manner  of  their 
alteration.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  inftitutor  of  this 
corps,  each  legion  contained  3000  foot,  and  300  equites, 
or  horfe;  thefe  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  which 
make  as  many  orders  of  battle;  each  body  confiding  of 
ten  companies,  or  manipules,  ranged  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other,  though  in  the  fame  front.  Each  body 
had  two  general  officers  to  command  it,  called  tribunes ; 
-and  each  manipuk,  two  centurions.  Under  the  confuls, 
the  legion  confifted  of  4000  or  4200  foot-foldiers,  who 
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made  four  bodies,  commanded  by  a  conful,  or  One  of  hia 
lieutenants  ;  and  each  legion  had  its  fhare  of  cavalry, 
which  was  300.  About  the  year  of  Rome  412,  it  was 
compofed  of  5000  foot  ;  which  was  the  number  of  a  le¬ 
gion  during  Julius  Csefar’s  wars  with  the  Gauls.  Under 
Auguftus,each  legion  confifted  of  6100  foot  and  726  horfe  j. 
after  his  death,  they  were  reduced  to  5000  foot  aud  600 
horfe.  Under  Tiberius,  the  legion  was  railed  again  to  6000 
foot  and  600  horfe.  In  the  time  of  Septinnus  Severus, 
the  legion  was  compofed  of  5000  men  :  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  emperors,  it  was  the  fame  as  it  had  been  under  Au- 
gulfus.  In  the  time  of  Marius,  thole  four  divifions  of 
the  legion  which  had  taken  place  under  the  confuls,  were 
united' into  one,  and  augmented;  and  cohorts  were  ap¬ 
pointed  from  five  to  fix  hundred  men,  each  under  the 
command  of  a  tribune.  Each  cohort  conlilted  of  three 
companies  of  manipules,  each  manipule  of  two  centuries  ; 
and  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  who  made 
as  many  diltimft  battalions,  difpoled  in  three  lines ;  fo 
that  the  legion,  then,  conlilted  of  6000  men.  Ili- 
dore  tells  us,  that  the  legion  confiited  of  6000  men,  and 
was  divided  into  fixty  centuries,  thirty  manipules,  twelve 
cohorts,  and  two  hundred  troops.  According  to  the 
French  academy,  the  legion  confiited  of  6000  toot  and 
725  horfe.  The  legion  confiited  of  four  forts  of  foldiers, 
who  differed  in  their  age,  arms,  and  names:  they  were 
called  velites,  hajlati,  principes ,  and  triarii.  Till  the  de- 
ftruftion  at  Carthage,  thele  were  citizens  of  Rome  ;  but, 
after  the  focial  war,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  towns  in  Italy,  and  legionary  troops  were  railed, 
which  were  called  Roman,  becaufe,  as  they  lhared  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  republic. 

The  legions  were  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part  of 
the  Roman  army;  their  numb^,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
was  thirty-three;  they  were  compofed  at  that  time  wholly 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  ftandard  borne  by  the  legions 
was  various  ;  at  firft,  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  that  which 
fuckled  Romulus;  afterwards  a  hog,  by  reafon,  fays 
Feltus,  war  is  only  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace, 
which  was  concluded  by  facrificing  a  hog  ;  fometimes  they 
bore  the  minotaur,  to  remind  their  generals,  that  their 
defigns  were  to  be  kept  fecret,  and  inacceffible  as  the  mi¬ 
notaur  in  the  labyrinth  ;  they  alfo  bore  a  horfe,  a  boar, 
& c.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Marius  was  the  firft  who  changed 
all  thefe  for  the  eagle,  being  a  reprefentation  of  that  bird 
in  filver,  holding  lometimes  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws. 
The  Roman  eagle  ever  after  remained  in  ufe,  though  Tra¬ 
jan  made  ufe  of  the  dragon. 

The  different  legions  were  diftinguilhed,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed,  into  firft,  fecond,  and 
third,  & c.  by  the  names  of  the  emperors  who  formed 
them,  into  legio  Augufta,  Claudia,  Flavia,  Trajana,  &c. 
by  the  provinces  where  they  had  ferved,  as  legio  Parthica, 
Macedonica,  &c.  and  by  fome  famous  exploit  or  difplay 
of  valour. 

The  arms  of  the  Roman  troopers  confifted  of  a  helmet, 
an  oblong  ffiield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  ja¬ 
velin,  and  a  long  broad-fword,  were  their  principal  wea¬ 
pons  of  offence.  The  ufe  of  lances  and  of  iron  maces 
they  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  barbarians.  Confi¬ 
derable  levies  were  regularly  made  by  the  Romans  among 
the  provincials  ;  and  many  dependent  princes  and  com¬ 
munities,  difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted, 
for  a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  te¬ 
nure  of  military  fervice.  Even  fele<ft  troops  of  hoftiie 
barbarians  were  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  confume  their 
valour  in  remote  climates,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate. 
All  thefe  were  included  under  the  general  name  of  auxi¬ 
liaries-,  and  their  number  was  feldom  inferior  to  that  of 
the  legions  themfelves.  In  their  march,  the  legionaries 
carried  their  arms,  and  alfo  kitchen-furniture,  inltruments 
of  fortification,  and  provifion  for  many  days.  Thus  la¬ 
den,  they  advanced  by  a  regular  ftep,  to  which  they  were 
trained,  near  twenty  miles  in  about  fix  hours.  On  the 
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appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage ; 
and  by  eafy  and  rapid  evolutions  converted  the  column 
of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  flingers  and 
archers  Ikirmilhed  in  the  front ;  the  auxiliaries  formed  the 
firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuitained  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  legions ;  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the 
military  engines  were?' placed  in  the  rear. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  legions,  we  may  compute,  that 
the  legion,  which  was  itfelf  a  body  of  6831  Romans, 
might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about 
12,500  men.  The  peace-eftablilhment  of  Adrian  and  his 
fucceffors  was  compofed  of  no  lef's  than  30  of  thefe  for¬ 
midable  brigades  ;  and  moil  probably  formed  a  handing 
force  of  375,000  men.  Under  Conflantine  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  the  legions  were  very  confiderably  reduced.  When 
/even  legions,  with  feme  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of 
Amida  again!!  the  Perfians,  the  total  garrifon,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  both  fexes  and  the  peafants  of  the  deferted 
country,  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  20,000  perfons. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  conllitution  of  the  legion¬ 
ary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valour  and 
difeipline,  was  difl'olved  by  Conflantine ;  and  that  the 
bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  hill  affumed  the  fame 
names  and  the  fame  honours,  confided  only  of  1000  or 
1500  men.  Neverthelefs,  the  fuccefl'ors  of  Conflantine 
indulged  their  love  of  oftentation,  by  bluing  their  orders 
to  132.  legions,  inferibed  on  the  mufter-roll  of  their  nu¬ 
merous  armies.  Under  them  the  complete  force  of  the 
military  eftablithment  was  computed  at  645,000  foldiers. 
Gibbon . 

Legion,  Theban ,  is  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
legion  of  Roman  foldiers,  who,  refolving  not  to  factifice 
to  idols,  fuffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperors  Diocle- 
fian  and  Maximilian,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  297.  But 
the  whole  account  of  them  feerns  to  be  fabulous. 

Legion,  Thundering ,  or  Chrijlian,  a  name  given  to  a  body 
of  Chriflian  foldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  who  (it  is  faid)  by  their  prayers  drew 
from  heaven  a  refrefhing  fliower  upon  the  army  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus,  ready  to  perifh  with  third,  when  that  em¬ 
peror  was  at  war  with  the  Marcomanni.  This  remarka¬ 
ble  event  (which  gave  to  the  Chriftians,  to  whom  it  was 
attributed,  the  name  of  the  thundering  legion,  on  account 
of  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  deflroyed  the  enemy, 
while  the  fliower  revived  the  fainting  Romans)  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  writers  ;  but,  whether  it  was  really 
miraculous  or  not,  has  been  much  difputed  among  learn¬ 
ed  men.  Some  think  that  the  Chriftians,  by  a  pious  fort 
of  miftake,  attributed  this  unexpected  and  feafonable 
fliower,  which  laved  the  Roman  army,  to  a  miraculous  in- 
terpofition;  and  this  opinion  is,  indeed,  fupported  by  the 
weightieil  reafons,  as  well  as  by  the  mofl  refpeflable  au¬ 
thorities.  Let  us  (fays  Mofheim)  dillinguifh  what  is 
doubtful  in  this  (lory,  from  that  which  is  certain.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  Roman  army,  enclofed  by  the  enemy, 
and  reduced  to  the  moll  deplorable,  and  even  defperate, 
condition,  by  the  third  under  which  they  languifhed  in  a 
parched  defert,  was  revived  by  a  fudden  and  unexpended 
rain.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  both  the  heathens  and  the 
Chriftians  looked  upon  this  event  as  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  ;  the  former  attributing  it  to  Jupiter,  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  the  power  of  magic  ;  the  latter  to  Chrift,  inter- 
pofing  thtis  unexpectedly,  in  confequence  of  their  prayers. 
It  is  ilill  further  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  Chriftians  ferved,  at  this  time,  in  the  Roman 
army  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  in  fuch  trying 
circumftances  of  calamity  and  dillrefs,  they  implored  the 
merciful  inlerpofition  and  fuccour  of  their  God  and  Sa¬ 
viour.  And,  as  the  Chriftians  of  thefe  times  looked  upon 
all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles,  and  aferibed  to  their 
prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  lingular  occurrences  of  an 
advantageous  nature  that  happened  to  the  Roman  empire, 
it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that,  upon  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  they  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Antoninus  and  his 
army  to  a  miraculous  interpofition  which  they  had  ob- 
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tained  from  above.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mull  be 
carefully  obferved,  that  it  is  an  invariable  maxim,  univer- 
fally  adopted  by  the  wife  and  judicious,  that  no  events 
are  to  be  eileemed  miraculous,  which  may  be  rationally 
attributed  to  natural  caufes,  and  accounted  for  by  a  re- 
courfe  to  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of  providence;  and,, 
as  the  unexpected  fliower,  which  reftored  the  expiring 
force  of  the  Romans,  may  be  eafily  explained  without 
riling  beyond  the.ufual  and  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
the  conclufion  is  manifeft;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  in 
what  light  we  are  to  confider  that  remarkable  event. 
Mojheim's  Eccl.  Hijl.  cent.  ii.  ch.  1. 

LE'GION  of  HON  OUR.  See  the  article  Knight¬ 
hood,  vol.  xi.  p.  823. 

LE'GIONARY,  adj.  Relating  to  a  legion.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  legion.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. — • 
Too  many  applying  themfelves  betwixt  jeft  and  earned:, 
make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error.  Brown's  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

LEGISLATION,  f.  [from  legijlator,  Lat.]  The  ad 
of  giving  laws. — Pythagoras  joined  legjlation  to  his  philo- 
fophy,.and,  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revela¬ 
tions  from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  function  to  the 
laws  he  prelcribed.  Littleton. 

LEGISLATIVE,  adj.  Giving  laws;  lawgiving. — The 
poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  thole  qualities  are  proper 
to  the  legijlative  llyle.  Dryden. 

Their  legijlative  frenzy  they  repent. 

Enacting  it  Ihou-ld  make  no  precedent.  Dcnhant. 

LEGISLATOR,  f.  A  lawgiver;  one  who  makes  laws 
for  any  community. —  It  fpoke  like  a  legijlator ;  the  thing, 
fpoke  was  a  law’.  South. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 

And  legjlators  feem  to  think  in  ftone.  Pope. 

The  principal  ancient  legiflators  are — Mofes,  legiflator 
of  the  Hebrews;  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus,  and  Bocchyris, 
of  the  Egyptians;  Italus,  of  the  QEnotrians;  Thefeus, 
Draco,  and  Solon,  of  the  Athenians;  Zoroafter,  of  the 
Badtrians  ;  Charondas,  of  the  Cappadocians  ;  and  Cha- 
rondas,  or  Phaleas,  of  the  Carthaginians :  Androdamas, 
of  the  Chalcidians;  Eudoxus,  of  the  Cnidians;  Phido,. 
of  the  Corinthians ;  Minosj^of  the  Cretans;  Pythagoras, 
of  the  Crotoniates,  and  moll  of  the  cities  of  the  Graecia 
Major;  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  of  Elea,  in  Lucania;  Xa- 
molxis,  of  the  Getae;  Phoroneus  of  the  Greeks;  Bac¬ 
chus,  of  the  Indians;  Saturn,  of  Italy;  Macarius,  of  the 
Ifie  of  Lelbos ;  Zaleucus,  of  the  Locrians;  Nicodorus 
Atnleta,  of  the  city  of  Mutina;  Hippodamia,  of  Miletus; 
Charondas,  of  Rheggio;  Lycurgus  of  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans;  Archytas,  of  Tarentum  ;  Philolaus,  of  the  Thebans, 
At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their  own 
legiflators;  though  Solon  may  be  laid,  in  fome  fenfe,  to 
have  been  their  legiflator,  as  the  decemviri,  who  were 
created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a  great  number 
from  thofe  of  Solon.  See  the  article  Law,  p.  337-365. 

LEGISLA'TORSHIP,  f.  Power  of  making  laws. — 
There  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  between  coming  out 
of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  legjlatorjhip.  M.  of  Halifax, 

LEG'ISLATRESS,  J.  A  female  lawgiver. 

LEGISLATURE,/!  The  power  that  makes  laws. — - 
Without  the  concurrent  confent  of  all  three  parts  of  the 
legjlature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be,  made.  Hale's  Com.  Lazo. 

LEGITIMACY,  f.  [from  legitimate .]  Lawfulnefs  of 
birth. — In  refpeft  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good.  Ayliffe . 
— Genuinenefs;  not  fpurioufnefs. — The  legitimacy  or  rea¬ 
lity  of  thefe  marine  bodies  vindicated,  I  now  inquire  by 
what  means  they  were  hurried  out  of  the  ocean.  Wood » 
ward. 

LEGITIM  ATE,  adj.  (from  legit imus,  Lat.  legitime,  F r. ] 
Born  in  marriage  ;  lawfully  begotten. — An  adulterous  per- 
fon  is  tied  to  make  provifion  for  the  children  begotten  in 
unlawful  embraces,  that  they  may  do  no  injury  to  the  legi¬ 
timate  by  receiving  a  portion.  Taylor , 

Legitimate 
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Legitimate  Edgar,  I  muft  have  your  land; 

Our  father’s  love  is  to  the  baftard  Edmund.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LEGITIMATE,  v.  a.  To  procure  to  any  the 
rights  of  legitimate  birth. — Legitimate  him  that  was  a  baf¬ 
tard.  Aylijfe. — To  make  lawful. — It  would  be  impoflible 
for  any  enterprife  to  be  lawful,  if  that  which  fhould  legi¬ 
timate  it  is  fubfequent  to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to 
make  it  good  or  bad.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LEGITIMATELY,  adv.  Lawfully.  Genuinely: 

By  degrees  he  rofe  to  Jove’s  imperial  feat; 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  foul  legitimately  great.  Drydett. 

LEGITIMATING,  /  The  aft  of  making  legal,  or  of 
giving  the  right  of  lawful  birth. 

LEGITIM A'TION, _/!  Lawful  birth. — From  whence 
will  arife  many  queftions  of  legitimation,  and  what  in  na¬ 
ture  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and  a  concubine. 
Locke. 

I  have  difclaim’d  my  land  ; 

Legitimation ,  name,  and  all,  is  gone: 

Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father.  Shakefp. 
The  aft  of  invefting  with  the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

LEGIUNCA'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari:  twenty-one  miles  north-well  of  Matera. 

LEGLANTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  O i le :  nine  miles  north  of  Clermont. 

LEGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  on  the 
Adige.  This  is  a  fortrefs  regularly  conftrufted,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  draw- bridge.  The  eaftern  part  is  called 
Porto,  and  the  weftern  Legnano.  It  has  feveral  monafte- 
ries,  and  a  play-houfe.  This  populous  town  carries  on  a 
coniiderable  trade;  and  a  corn-market  is  held  every  Sa¬ 
turday,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  important  in  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  for  of  the  foie  article  of  rice  as  much  is  often  fold  in 
one  week  as  amounts  to  50,000  ducats.  In  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  places  ftill  more 
advantageous,  a  canal,  which  runs  from  Legnago  to  Ofti- 
glia  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  was  formed  in  1762,  by 
means  of  the  Tartaro,  between  the  Adige  and  the  Po  ; 
and,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  navigation,  fluices  have 
been  conftrufted  at  both  of  its  ends.  In  the  year  1799, 
the  French  became  mailers  of  it.  It  is  twenty-two  miles 
enlt-fouth-eaft  of  Verona,  and  twenty-eight  north-north- 
vveft  of  Ferrara.  Lat.  44.  jo.  N.  Ion.  11.18.E. 

LEGNO'TIS,y.  [from  Atywlo;,  Gr.  fringed  ;  tire  pe¬ 
tals  being  fringed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  po- 
lyandria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx  :  perianthinm  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  half  four 
or  five  cleft,  permanent;  divifions  ovate,  acute,  upright. 
Corolla  :  petals  four  or  five,  longer  than  the  calyx;  claws 
{lender,  almoff  the  length  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the 
■receptacle  ;  borders  ovate,  fringed  with  a  great  many  vil- 
lofe  divifions.  Stamina  :  filaments  fixteen,  twenty,  or 
more,  as  far  as  fifty,  filiform,  equal,  length  of  the  calyx, 
inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  antheras  oblong,  upright. 
Piltillum  :  germ  roundiffi  ;  ttyle  cylindric,  length  of  the 
ftamens  ;  itigma  headed.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  large, 
three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved,  elaltic.  Seed: 
folitary,  on  one  fide  convex,  on  the  other  cornered.  The 
number  of  parts  of  the  fruit  is  fometimes  increafed  by  a 
fourth.—  Efential  Cka>a£ler.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  five, 
jagged,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  capftiles  three-celled. 
-  Species.  1.  Legnolis  elliptica,  or  elliptic  legnotis  : 
leaves  elliptic  ;  flowers  pedicelled.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Legnotis  Caffipourea,  or  Guiana  legnotis :  leaves 
ovate;  flowers  feffile.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree;  the 
trunk  five  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a  grey  bark  ;  the 
wood  is  white.  It  has- many  branches  at  top,  putting 
forth  oppofife  fhoots,  on  which  are  oppofite  almoff-ftflile 
leaves,  joined  at  the  bale  by  a  very  fhort  acute  ftipule. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  (Lining,  pointed.  Flowers  axillary, 
feveral  together,  enveloped  in  two  final  1  braftes.  Calyx 
hard,  coriaceous.  Petals  white.  Native  of  Guiana, 
where  it  flowers  in  January. 

LEGR'AD',  a  town  of  Croatia,  at  the  union  of  the 
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Muner  and  the  Drave :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Varafdin. 
Lat.  46.  30.  N.  Ion.  iS.  54.  E. 

LEGREN'ZI  (Giovanni),  an  able  mafter  and  fertile 
Italian  compofer  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bergamo  ;  and  produced  for  the  different  the¬ 
atres  of  Venice  fifteen  operas  between  the  years  1664  and 
1684.  He  was  likewife  a  favourite  compofer  of  cantatas, 
of  which  he  publiffied  at  Venice  two  books  ;  one  of  ten, 
in  1674  >  ancl  a  fecond  book  containing  fourteen,  in  1679. 
During  his  youth  he  was  fome  time  organilt  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  his  native  city  of  Bergamo ;  then  ma- 
eftro  di  cappella  of  the  church  Dello  Spirito  Santo,  in 
Ferrara;  and  laftly  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  mafter 
of  the  Confer vatorio  de  Mendicant!.  He  was  the  mafter 
likewife  of  the  two  great  muficians,  Lotti  and  Francefco 
Gafparini,  both  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  refided  in  his 
lioufe  at  Venice  in  the  year  1684,  in  order  to  receive  his 
inftruftions.  He  was  alfo  an  inftrumental  compofer;  and, 
among  the  mo  ft  early  trios  for  two  violins  and  a  bafe,  may 
be  numbered,  Suonate  per  Chiefa,  by  Legrenzi,  publifhed 
at  Venice,  1655  ;  Suonate  da  Chiefa  e  Camera,  1656  ;  Una 
muta  di  Suonate,  1664;  and  Suonate  a  due  Violini  e  Vio- 
lone,  1677.  Though  Legrenzi  has  introduced  into  thefe 
pieces  fome  of  the  belt  melody  of  the  times,  and  there  is 
confiderable  merit  in  the  texture  and  contrivance  of  the 
parts,  yet,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  bow,  and 
the  particular  energies  and  exprefiions  of  the  violin,  thefe 
compofitions  have  been  long  fince  juftly  fuperfeded  and 
effaced  by  fuperior  productions  of  the  fame  kind. 

LEGRU'ITA,/.  in  old  records,  a  fine  for  criminal 
converfation  with  a  woman.  AJh. 

LEGUEVIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  nine  miles  w  ell  of  Touloufe. 

LEGUI'GNO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma:  eighteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Parma. 

LEG'UME,  or  Leg'umen’,7;  [ legume ,  Fr.  legumen,  Lat.] 
Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by  the  hand;  as,  beans: 
in  general,  all  larger  feeds ;  pulfe. — Some  legumens,  as 
peale  or  beans,  if  newly  gathered  and  diltilled  in  a  retort, 
will  afford  an  acid  fpirit.  Boyle. — In  the  fpring  fell  great 
rains,  upon  which  enfued  a  moll  dellruftive  mildew  upon 
the  corn  and  legumes.  Arbutknot. — In  botany,  a  membran¬ 
ous  or  coriaceous  pod,  or  feed-veflel,  opening  longitudi¬ 
nally  ;  generally  oblong,  and  having  the  feeds  fixed  to 
one  valve  only.  \ 

LEGU'MINQUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  pulfe  ;  confining 
of  pulfe. — ’The  propereft  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  feeds;  as  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat:  or  of  fome  of  the  filiquofe  or  leguminous ;  as  peafe 
or  beans.  Arbutknot. 

LEGUMINO'SAS,  f.  A  natural  «rder  of  plants  in  Juf- 
fieu’s  fyftem,  the  nth  of  his  14th  clals;  which  embraces 
the  Linnasan  Papilionaced  and  Lomentacea. 

LEH'DEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Tecklenbufg :  two  miles  eaft  of  Tecklenburg. 

LE'HE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen:  twenty-nine 
miles  eaft  of  Stade,  and  thirty-two  north  of  Bremen. 

LE'HEIM,  a  town  of  Heffe  Darmftadt:  eight  miles  well 
of  Darmftadt,  and  five  ealt  of  Oppenheim. 

LE'HENHOFFEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  fix 
miles  weft- north- weft  of  Hardeburg. 

LE'HI,  [Heb.  a  jaw-bone.]  A  city  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  near  Eltak  or  Eltaka.  This  was  a  facerdo- 
tal  city,  given  to  the  fons  of  Kohath.  Here  Samfon  flew 
a  thoufand  Phililtines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  a  Is. 

LEHI'GH,  a  river  of  Pcnnlylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Delaware  at  Eallon. 

LEHMKU'HLEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein : 
eight  miles  fouth-well  of  Lutkenborg. 

LEHN'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Naflau  Weilburg:  three  miles  north  of  Weilburg. 

LE  TINE,  a  river  which  rifes  about  three  miles  fouth 
of  Winterburg,  in  Weftphalia,  pafles  by  Schmalenberg, 
Billtein,  Werdohl,  Altenau,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Roer 
two  miles  below  Schwiert. 

3  LEHOTH'WAN, 
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LEHOTH'WAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz:  four  miles  north-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LE'HRE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  principality  of 
Verden,  and  runs  into  the  Aller  fix  miles  above  the  town 
of  Verden. 

LE'HRBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margravate 
of  Anfpach,  on  the  UnterRetzat:  five  miles  north- weft 
of  Anfpach. 

LE'HSO,  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta:  140  miles  fouth  of 
Cafhem. 

LEHS'TEN,  or  Lehesten,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Altenburg,  celebrated  for  quarries  of  flate  : 
forty-five  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Altenburg,  and  le- 
venteen  north-eaft  of  Coburg.  Lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  11. 
35-  E- 

LEHTIMA'KI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa:  fixty-five  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

LEIBAU'.  See  Liebau. 

LEI'BEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  ten  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Crems. — Another,  fourteeit  miles  louth-weft  of 
Crems. 

LEIBLIN'GEN,  or  Lyptingen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  lordlhip  of  Nellenburg,  whence  the  French  were 
driven  by  the  Auftrians  in  March  1799  :  llx  m*'es  eaft  °f 
Tuttlingen. 

LEIB'NITZ  (Godfrey  William  de),  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Leipfic 
in  the  year  1646.  When  he  was  only  fix  years  of  age,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  who  was  profelfor  of 
moral  philofophy,  and  fecretary,  to  the  univerfity  of  that 
city  ;  after  which  his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care 
of  able  matters,  who  were  foon  gratified  by  obferving  the 
rapid  progrefs  which  he  made  in  learning.  Belides  pro¬ 
fiting  by  their  inftruftions,  when  he  was  fiulficiently  maf- 
ter  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  availed  himfelf 
of  the  advantage  of  a  large  and  well-chofen  library  which 
his  father  had  left  him;  and  read  all  the  hooks  which  it 
contained  in  regular  order;  as  the  poets,  orators,  hifto- 
rians,  civilians,  philofophers,  mathematicians, and  divines. 
This  courfe  of  reading,  to  which  he  applied  with  the 
greateft  aftiduity,  and  with  a  very  tenacious  memory,  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  a  confiderable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  different  branches  of  fcience  and  literature. 
He  knew  many  of  the  principal  poets  by  heart;  and  even 
in  his  old  age  could  repeat  Virgil  almoft  word  for  word. 
He  had  himfelf  a  talent  for  verbifying,  and  is  faid  to  Tiave 
compofed,  in  one  day,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  Latin 
verfes,  without  any  elifion.  By  the  attention  which  he 
thus  early  paid  to  claftical  and  polite  learning,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  correct  and  elegant  tafte  which  appears 
in  all  his  writings. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  Leibnitz  became  a 
ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  where  he  profecuted 
with  unufual  fuccefs  the  various  ftudies  of  law,  medicine, 
philofophy,  and  theology,  and  made  himfelf  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  many  eminent  writers  in  each.  In  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Jena,  where  he  finilhed  his  academical  ftudies,  the 
principal  objects  of  his  attention  were  hiftory,  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipfic  in  1663,  he 
maintained  a  thefis  “De  principiis  individuationis ;”  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  At  this  time  he  continued  to  ftudy  philofophy, 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile;  as  he  afterwards  attempted 
to  reconcile  Ariftotle  with  Des  Cartes.  On  thefe  ftudies 
he  was  fo  intent,  that  he  fpent  whole  days  in  meditation, 
in  a  foreft  near  Leipfic.  He  principally  devoted  himfeif, 
however,  to  the  ftudy  of  law;  in  which  faculty  he  w'as 
admitted  bachelor  in  1665.  During  the  following  year 
he  fupplicated  for  his  degree  of  dodtor ;  but  was  refufed, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  was  too  young,  being  then  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  But  it  was  lurmifed,  that  the  real 
caufe  ot  this  refulal  was,  his  having  rejected  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Ariftotle  and  the  fchoolmen.  Refenting  this  af¬ 
front,  he  went  to  Altdorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thefis 
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“De  cafibus  perplexis and,  in  the  public  deputations 
on  this  occafion,  difplayed  fucb  uncommon  abilities,  that 
he  had  the  degree  of  doftor  conferred  on  him,  and  was 
even  offered  a  profefforfliip  extraordinary  in  law,  which 
he  declined.  In  the  fame  year,  he  publiihed  his  Ars  Com- 
binatoria ;  a  work  intended  to  Ihow  in  what  manner  uni- 
verfal  arithmetic  may  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  other 
fciences.  This  was  accompanied  with  A  mathematical 
Demonftfation  of  the  Exiltence  of  God.  Though  this 
early  production  was  not  entirely  approved  by  his  own 
mature  judgment,  it  bore  evident  marks  of  an  inventive 
genius. 

From  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  went  to  Nuremberg,  to  vifit 
the  learned  men  in  that  univerfity  ;  and,  foon  after,  the 
baron  de  Boinebourg,  firft  minifterofthe  eleCtor  of  Mentz, 
palling  through  that  place,  and  meeting  with  Leibnitz  at 
an  entertainment,  conceived  lo  high  an  opinion  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  and  learning,  that  he  adviled  him  to  apply  hinilelf 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  law  and  hiftory ;  and  gave 
him  the  ftrongeft  afiurances,  that  he  would  engage  the 
elector,  John  Philip  de  Schonborn,  to  invite  him  to  his 
court.  Upon  this,  Leibnitz  removed  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz  ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  jurif- 
prudence,  in  the  year  1668  he  publiihed  his  Nova  Metkodus 
Docenda:  Difcrndaque  Jurifprudaitia ;  which  gained  him 
great  applaufe.  In  the  lame  year  he  wrote  a  treatife,  to 
induce  the  Poles  to  choofe  the  eleflor  palatine  their  king; 
which  fo  highly  pleafed  the  elector,  that  he  invited  the 
author  to  his  court.  This  invitation  he  was  prevented 
from  accepting  by  the  baron  Boinebourg,  who  obtained 
for  him  the  office  of  counlellor  of  the  chamber  of  review 
in  the  chancery  of  Mentz.  Still,  however,  Leibnitz  per- 
fifted  in  his  philofopbical  inquiries;  and  in  the  year  1670, 
he  reprinted,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  the  treatife  of  Ma¬ 
rius  Nizolius  de  Berfello,  “  De  veris  Principiis,  et  vera 
Ratione  Philofophandi,  contra  Pfeudo-philofopbos  to 
which  he  fubjoined  a  letter,  “  De  Ariftotele  recentioribus 
reconciliabili.” 

Finding  now  that  it  was  in  vain  to  colleft  any  con¬ 
fident  fyltem  from  former  philofophers,  he  determined  to 
exercife  his  own  invention  in  framing  a  new  hypothefis. 
This  firft  effort  of  his  philofophical  genius  produced  a 
work  in  1671,  entitled,  Theoria  Motus  Concrai,  inferibed  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  London  ;  the  principles  of  which 
were  further  explained  in  another  work,  entitled,  Theoria. 
Aldus  Abjlrabli,  dedicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  The  iolution  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  pro- 
poled  in  thefe  treatifes,  the  author  afterwards  abandoned 
for  his  doflrine  of  monads.  In  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz 
went  to  Paris,  to  manage  fome  affairs  at  the  French  court 
for  baron  Boinebourg.  Here  tie  became  acquainted  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  eminent  literati  in  that  metropolis, 
and  made  further  and  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ltudy 
of  mathematics  and  philofophy;  which  lie  owed  chiefly', 
as  he  fays,  to  the  works  of  Pafcal,  Gregory  St.  Vincent, 
and  Huygens.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  having  ob- 
ferved  the  imperfeblion  of  Pafcal’s  arithmetical  machine, 
he  invented  a  new  one,  which  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  minifter  Colbert,  and  the  Academy' of  Sciences.  In 
this  body  he  was  offered  a  feat,  with  a  penfion,  and  had 
the  profpedt  of  many  other  advantages  if  he  would  fettle 
at  Paris  ;  but,  as  it  was  neceffary  that  for  this  purpole  he 
fliould  embrace  the  catholic  religion,  his  firft  attachment 
to  proteftantilm  induced  him  to  decline  the  propofal. 

I11  1673,  upon  the  death  of  baron  Boinebourg,  he  took 
a  tour  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Oldenburg,  the  fecretary,  and  Mr.  John  Collins,  a  diftin- 
guilhed  member,  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  it 
leems  he  received  fome  hints  of  the  method  of  fluxions - 
which  had  been  invented,  in  1664  or  1665,  by  the  then 
Mr.  Ifaac  Newton.  Thefe  hints  appear  to  have  led  Leib¬ 
nitz  to  the  invention  of  the  calcuhis  differentalis,  which  is 
the  fame  method  ofanalyfis  with  jluxions,  though  under  a 
different  name.  The  claim  of  thefe  two  great  men  to  the 
5  Z  difeovery 
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difcovery  of  this  invention  was  afterwards  the  fubjeft  of 
difpute  for  feveral  years ;  and  though,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  there  are  throng  prefumptions  in  favour  of. 
Leibnitz,  that  he  was  no  plagiary,  yet  the  glory  of  New¬ 
ton  as  the  firft  inventor,  rpay  be  faid  to  have  been  efta- 
blilhed  by  it,  beyond  all  queftion.  See  the  article  Flux¬ 
ions,  vol.  vii.  p.  475.  and  Keill,  vol.  xi.  p.652. 

While  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  he  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  the  eleClor  of  Mentz,  by 
which  he  loll  his  penfion.  Upon  this  he  returned  to 
France;  whence  he  wrote  to  Frederic  duke  ofBrunfwick- 
Lunenburg,  informing  him  of  his  circumftances.  That 
prince  returned  him  a  very  gracious  anfwer;  and,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  future  favour,  appointed  him  a  member  of 
his  aulic  council,  with  a  regular  (alary  ;  but  he  permitted 
him  to  continue  at  Paris  till  his  arithmetical  machine 
fhould  be  completed.  In  the  year  1676,  after  another 
vifit  to  his  mathematical  friends  in  England,  he'  palled 
through  Holland  to  Hanover,  where  he  fettled,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  council-board.  In  this  fituation,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  civil  labours,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
ielf  in  promoting  the  interefls  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  in  the  purfuit  of  his  philofophical  lucubrations. 
In  the  year  1677 ,  he  brought  to  light  fome  difcoveries 
which  he  had  made  in  mechanics  and  chemiltry;  and 
wrote  his  Notitia  Optica  promota,  defcribing  a  new  method 
of  polilhing  optical  glades,  in  a  letter  to  Spinoza,  who  was 
an  excellent  optician.  Several  other  memoirs  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations  made  by  him,  are  preferved  in  the 
Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic;  a  work  in  which,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  had  a  condderable  fhare.  One  of  the  moll 
■valuable  pieces  preferved  in  this  periodical  work,  is  his 
Thoughts  on  Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Ideas. 

In  1679,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick- 
Lunenbnrg,  his  fuccedor  Ernett-Augultus,  the  bi(hop  of 
Ofnaburg,  (liowed  our  author  the  fame  favour  which  his 
predecefior  had  done,  and  engaged  him  to  write  the  hif- 
tbry  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  This  work  Leibnitz 
undertook,  and  employed  himfelf,  during  feveral  years, 
in  travelling  over  Germany  and  Italy  to  collect  materials; 
availing  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  opportunities 
which  thefe  journeys  afforded  him,  for  enlarging  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  and  the  arts.  While  he  was  in  Italy,  he 
met  with  an  adventure,  in  which  he  was  indebted  for  his 
life  to  his  admirable  prefence  of  mind.  Paffing  in  a  fmall 
bark  from  Venice  to  Mefola,  a  ftorm  arofe  ;  during  which 
the  pilot,  imagining  that  he  was  not  underilood  by  a  Ger¬ 
man,  whom,  being  a  heretic,  he  looked  on  as  the  caufe  of 
the  tempell,  propofed  to  drip  him  of  his  clothes  and  mo¬ 
ney,  and  throw  him  overboard.  Leibnitz,  hearing  this, 
without  difcovering  the  lead  emotion,  drew  a  fet  of  beads 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  turning  them  over  with  great 
deeming  devoutnefs.  The  artifice  fucceeded  ;  one  of  the 
tailors  obferving  to  the  pilot,  that,  fmce  the  man  was  no 
heretic,  he  ought  not  to  be  drowned. 

Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover  in  169b,  where  he  pur- 
fued  with  indefatigable  indudry  feveral  obje&s  of  entirely- 
ilifferent  kinds.  He  engaged  further  in  mathematical 
and  philofophical  refearches ;  he  maintained  a  theological 
difpute  with  Pellidon,  in  which  he  appeared  the  able  ad¬ 
vocate  for  toleration;  and,  in  1693,  lie  publidied  an  im¬ 
portant  and  curious  work  on  the  law  of  nations,  entitled. 
Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomatics,  &c.  folio.  No  fooner  was 
this  elaborate  work  finilhed,  than  lie  applied  his  thoughts 
to  the  great  defign  of  renovating  the  fcience  of  meta- 
phyfics,  and,  particularly,  of  correcting  and  improving 
the  philofophical  notion  of  fubdance,  as  the  means  of  ar¬ 
riving,  in  the  mod  dm  pie  way,  at  the  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  treatife,  De  ipfa  Na- 
tura,  five  Vi  injila.  He  moreover  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  fcience  of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and 
the  meafure  of  living  forces,  might  be  clearly  defined. 
Of  this  fcience,  which  he  called  Dynamics,  he  inferted  a 
fpecimen  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum.  In  the  year  1695,  he 
publilhed,  in  the  Parifian  Journal,  a  fpecimen  of  the  new 
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fydem  of  the  nature  and  communication  of  fubdanees,  and 
of  the  union  between  body  and  mind  ;  in  which  he  un¬ 
folded  his  notion  of  a  pre-ejlablijhed  harmony  between  the 
body  and  foul  of  man,  which  afterwards  fo  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  philofophers.  About  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  his  Thoughts  on  Locke’s  Efiay  on  the  human  U11- 
derdanding,  in  which  he  controverts  that  philofopher’s 
opinions  on  innate  ideas,  fubdance,  a  vacuum,  and  other 
fubje&s  ;  communicated  to  the  world  his  ingenious  ma¬ 
thematical  invention  of  the  arithmetical  binary ;  and  wrote 
a  reply  to  Bayle,  in  defence  of  his  tloCirine  of  pre-eda- 
blilhed  harmony.  In  1698,  Leibnitz  publifhed  “  Accel- 
fiones  Hidoricse,  quibus  utilia  fuperiorum  Temporum  il- 
luhrandis  Scripra  Monumentaque  nondum  ha&enus  edita, 
inque  iis  Scriptores  diu  defiderati  continentur,”  in  2  vols. 
4to.  and,  in  1700,  a  fupplement  to  his  valuable  treatife  on 
the  lav/  of  nations,  entitled,  “  Mantifla  Codicis  Juris  Gen¬ 
tium  Diplomatic!,”  in  folio.  In  the  year  lad  mentioned, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Paris  ;  and,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  eleClor  of 
Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prufiia,  completed  the 
eftablilhment  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Of 
this  inditution  he  was  appointed  perpetual  prefident;  and, 
though  his  other  engagements  did  not  admit  of  his  con- 
dant  refidence  there,  he  enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  with  many  valuable  fcienfific  and  literary  commu¬ 
nications.  A  fimilar  inditution  was  attempted  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  him  at  Drefden,  and  the  plan  of  it  received 
the  approbation  of  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  the  troubles 
which  foon  afterwards  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Leibnitz 
likewife  employed  himfelf  for  a  long  time  on  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  an  univerfal  language;  but  did  not  live  to  com¬ 
plete  his  dedgri.  In  the  year  1707,  he  prefented  to  the 
public  the  firll  volume  of  his  collections  for  a  hidory  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  entitled,  Scriptores  Rerum  Rrunf- 
zvicenjium  Illujlrationi  infiervicntcs,  &c.  folio  ;  of  which  work 
a  fecond  volume  appeared  in  1710,  and  a  third  in  1711. 

While  our  author  was  occupied  on  the  various  fubjeCls 
which  we  have  feen,  he  found  leifure  to  complete  and 
publilh  a  work,  in  which  he  explained,  more  fully  than  he 
had  before  done,  the  principles  of  his  new  fydem.  It  was 
entitled,  Tkeodicaa,  or  a  Didertation  on  the  Goodnefs  of 
God,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  1710.  In  the  fame  year  he  fent  into  the  world 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  derived  a  greater  value  from  his 
various  communications  in  the  departments  of  hidory, 
antiquities,  etymology,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics, 
&c.  Leibnitz’s  writings  had  now  for  a  long  time  rendered 
his  name  famous  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  he  had 
honours  and  rewards  bedowed  upon  him  by  other 
princes  befides  the  eleftors  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg, 
In  the  year  1711,  he  was  made  auliq  counfellorto  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  the  czar  Peter  the  Great  appointed  him  his 
privy-counfellor  of  judice,  with  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand 
ducats.  He  alfo  undertook  to  edablifh  an  academy  of 
fciences  at  Vienna  ;  but  was  prevented  from  completing 
that  projeCt,  according  to  fome  writers,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  caufe  of 
his  mifcarriage  in  this  indance,  the  emperor  rewarded  him 
for  his  exertions  with  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  florins  3 
and  afterwards  gave  him  a  promife  of  doubling  that  pen¬ 
fion,  upon  the  condition  of  his  coming  to  refide  at  Vi¬ 
enna  ;  which  invitation  he  was  inclined  to  accept,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  death.  In  the  mean  time,  upon 
his  return  to  Hanover  in  1714,  he  found  that  the  eleClor, 
who  was  then  railed  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  had 
appointed  Mr.  Echard  his  colleague  in  writing  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  the  profecution  of  which 
had  been  confiderably  interrupted  by  his  ether  fludies 
and  engagements.  About  the  clofe  of  the  year,  Leibnitz 
palled  over  to  England,  where  he  received  new  marks  of 
favour  and  friendlhip  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  his  appearance  at  court.  During  this  vilif, 
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at  the  inftance  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen 
Caroline,  he  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  free  will,  the  re¬ 
ality  of  fpace,  and  other  philofophical  topics;  which  was 
carried  on  by  letters  which  palled  through  her  royal  high- 
nefs’s  hands,  and  was  conducted  with  great  learning  and 
candour  on  both  lides.  This  controverfy  w'as  continued 
after  Leibnitz’s  return  to  Hanover,  and  terminated  only 
with  his  death;  which  took  place  in  November  1716,  in 
confequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the  ftone, 
when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Befides  the  pieces  enumerated  in  the  preceding  biogra¬ 
phical  Iketch,  Leibnitz  was  the  author  of  numerous  other 
works,  on  various  fubjeCfs,  forne  of  which  were  publilhed 
feparately,  and  others  in  the  memoirs  of  different  learned 
focieties.  M.  G.  Hanfcius  colleCfed,  with  great  care,  every 
thing  that  Leibnitz  had  laid,  in  different  paffages  of  his 
works,  on  the  fubjeCl  of  philofophy  ;  and  formed  of  them 
a  complete  fyftent,  under  the  title  of  “  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philofophite,  More  Geometrico  demonftrata,” 
See.  4to.  172.$  ;  and  in  1734  and  1735  there  was  publilhed 
a  colleCiion  of  his  letters,  entitled  “  Epiftolae  ad  diverfos 
Theologici,  Juridici,  Medici,  Pbilofophici,  Mathematici, 
Hiftorici,  et  Philologici  Argumenti  M.S.S.  AuClores ; 
cum  Annotationibus  fuis,  primum  divulgavit  Chriftian 
Cortholtus.”  But  all  his  works  were  collected,  diftributed 
into  claffes  by  M.  Dutens,  and  publilhed  at  Geneva  in 
fix  large  volumes  4to.  in  1768,  entitled,  Gothofredi  Guil- 
Idmi  Leibnitii  Opera  omnia ,  See. 

Leibnitz  w'asin  pevfon  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  of  a  thin 
habit  of  body.  He  had  a  Ihidious  air,  and  a  pleafmg 
afpeCt,  though  near-lighted.  He  was  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  lived  on  plain  food,  which  he  took  at 
no  regular  hours,  but  only  when  hunger  prompted  him. 
His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  warm  ;  but  he  had 
acquired,  by  degrees,  a  philofophic  command  of  it.  In 
converfation  he  was  affable  and  polite,  and  greatly  averfe 
to  difputes.  He  was  thought  to  love  money,  and  amaffed 
leveral  thoufand  pounds;  yet  he  certainly  was  not  a  man 
of  the  world  in  the  management  of  his  property  ;  for  only 
a  fmall  part  of  it  was  put  out  at  interelf,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  was  found  lying  ulelefs  in  his  apartments,  after  his 
death.  He  was  never  married ;  and  paid  his  addreffes  to  a 
lady  only  once,  when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and, 
as  fee  did  not  immediately  accept  his  offer,  but  took  time 
to  confider  of  it,  he  alfo  took  the  fame  opportunity  to  re- 
conlider  the  matter,  and  troubled  her  with  no  further  fe¬ 
licitation.  He  was  accullomed  to  fay,  “that  marriage 
was  a  good  thing;  but  that  a  wife  man  ought  to  confider 
of  it  all  his  life.”  He  always  profefled  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion  5  and,  as  we  have  feen,  made  feme  facrifices  in  early 
life  rather  than  renounce  it;  but  he  feldom  or  never  at¬ 
tended  on  public  worlhip  ;  and  when,  in  his  lalt  illnefs,  a 
favourite  fervant  propofed  to  lend  for  a  minifter,  he  would 
not  permit  it,  faying  that  he  had  nooccafion  for  one.  His 
intellectual  abilities  and  attainments  entitle  him  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  univerfal  genitifes,  who  at  once  fur- 
prife  and  benefit  the  world.  With  wonderful  ftrength  of 
underftanding,  an  excellent  faculty  of  invention,  and  a 
moll  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he  united  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  induftry.  He  frequently  fpent  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  in  reading;  and  has 
been  known  to  pafs  whole  months  in  his  ftudy.  Hence 
he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  acquire  much  general  know¬ 
ledge,  but  to  become  eminent  in  attainments  of  various 
kinds.  The  following  animated  and  juft  character  of  him 
Is  given  in  Mieville’s  Tombeaux  du  i8me  Siecle  : 

“  Approach  this  tomb,  and  behold  the  man  whom  it 
contains.  Obferve  the  works  depofited  with  him  ;  his 
writings  on  theology  and  metaphyfics ;  his  letters  on  to¬ 
leration  ;  his  profound  refearches  on  international  law  ; 
the  mafs  of  his  phyfical  and  mathematical  folutions ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  intricate  difquifitions  which  combined 
to  give  him  the  character  of  the  moft  general  fcholar  of 
his  age.  He  was  fe  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  moft  bat¬ 


tering  diftinCHons,  the  moft  magnificent  recompences,  and 
the  efteem  of  almoft  every  fovereign  in  Europe.  The 
princes  of  the  houfeof  Brunfwitk  employed  him  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  their  family  ;  the  eleCtor  of  Mentz  admitted 
him  into  the  lift  of  his  coutifellors  ;  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  academy;  the 
emperor  of  Germany  granted  him  a  penfion  and  a  title; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  fearing  the  invention  of  the 
differential  calculus  with  the  immortal  Newton.  An  hif- 
torian,  a  civilian,  a  metaphyfician,  a  mathematician,  and 
a  poet,  Leibnitz  may  be  faid  to  have  embraced  every  thing. 
The  treafures  of  ancient  learning  were  his,  and  he  had 
the  ambition  to  attempt  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  abftrufe 
fubjeCIs.  He  was  thus  led  into  bold  fpeculations,  from 
the  purfuit  of  which  he  was  fometimes  recalled  by  the 
admonitory  leffons  of  hiftory;  while  at  other  times  he 
ventured  beyond  his  powers,  and  allowed  the  guiding 
thread  to  efcape  from  his  hold,  but  proceeded  unconfcious 
of  his  lofs,  and  bewildered  himfelf  in  the  illufions  of  fyf- 
tem.  He  then  no  longer  argued  ;  an  ardent  imagination 
created  for  him  an  affemblage  of  fantaftic  beings  ;  daz¬ 
zling  hypothefes  deceived  his  reafen  ;  and,  when  he  hoped 
to  have  fucceeded  in  laying  open  one  labrynth,  he  little 
perceived  that  he  was  entangled  in  another.”  In  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  (Gibbon’s  Mifcel-r 
laneous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  638.)  a  character  is  drawn  of 
Leibnitz,  which  is  not  indeed  a  model  of  encomiaftic  cri- 
ticifm,  yet  its  conclufion  is  fpirited  and  juft:  “The  ex¬ 
ample  of  Leibnitz  may  difplay  the  extent  and  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding  ;  but  even  his  powers  were  dif- 
fipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  purfuits.  He  attempted 
more  than  he  could  finife,  he  defigned  more  than  he  could 
execute;  Iris  imagination  was  too  eafily  fatisfied  with  a 
bold  and  rapid  glance  on  the  fubjeCl  he  was  impatient  to 
leave;  and  Leibnitz  may  be  compared  to  thofe  heroes, 
whofe  empire  has  been  loft  in  the  ambition  of  univerfal 
conqueft.” 

The  Philofophy  of  Leibnitz  is  a  fyftem  formed,  partly  in 
emendation  of  the  Cartefian,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to 
the  Newtonian.  In  this  fyftem,  the  author  retained  th& 
Cartefian  fubtile  matter,  with  the  vortices  and  univerfal 
plenum ;  and  he  represented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine 
that  fhould  proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  meehanifm, 
in  the  moft  perfeCt  ftate,  by  an  abfelute  and  inviolable 
neceffity.  After  Newton’s  Philofophy  was  publilhed,  in 
1687,  he  printed  an  effay  on  the  celeftial  motions,  in  the 
ACta  Erud.  for  1689,  in  which  he  admits  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity  with 
Newton  ;  but  he  never  explained  how  thefe  principles 
could  be  reconciled,  and  adjufted  together,  fe  as  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  planetary  revolutions  in  their  refpective  or¬ 
bits.  His  fyftem  is  alfo  defective,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of  the 
comets  in  all  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the 
planes  of  the  planetary  orbits  ;  nor  refolve  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  the  hypothefis  of  the  vortices  and  plenum, 
is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  above-mentioned,  the 
difpute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of  the  cal¬ 
culus  of  infinitefimals,  or  the  method  of  fluxions,  which 
led  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very  decided  part  in  oppofition  to 
the  philofophy  of  Newton.  From  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  fuffeient  reafon,  he 
concluded  the  univerfe  to  be  a  perfeCl  work,  or  the  beft: 
that  could  poffibly  have  been  made  ;  and  that  other  things, 
which  are  evil  or  incommodious,  were  permitted  as  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of  what  was  beft;  that  the  material 
fyftem,  confidered  as  a  perfeCt  machine,  can  never  fall  into 
diforder,  or  require  to  be  fet  right;  and  that  to  fuppofe 
that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  leffen  the  fkill  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He  exprefsly 
charged  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philofophy  of  New¬ 
ton,  becaufe  he  afferts,  that  the  fabric  of  the  univerfe 
and  the  courfe  of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  but  in  procefs  of  time  would  require  to- 
be  re-eltabliftied  or  renewed  by  the  fame  hand  that  formed* 
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it.  The  hypothefis  of  the  perfection  of  the  univerfe,  ill 
confequence  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  ftate,  led  Leibnitz  to  dif- 
fcinguilh  between  the  quantity  of  motion  and  the  force  of 
bodies;  and,  while  he  owns,  in  oppofition  to  Des  Cartes, 
that  the  former  varies,  to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of 
force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in  the  univerfe;  and  to  meafure 
the  force  of  bodies  by  the  fquare  of  their  velocities.  He 
propoles  two  principles  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  :  The  firft,  That  it  is  impofiible  for  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  the 
foundation  of  fpeculative  truth.  The  other  is,  That  no¬ 
thing  is  without  a  Jujficient  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  fo  ra¬ 
ther  than  otherwife  ;  and  by  this  principle,  according  to 
-him,  we  make  a  tranfition  from  abltraCted  truths  to  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is 
naturally  determined,  in  its  volitions  or  elections,  by  the 
.greateft  apparent  good  ;  and  that  it  is  impofiible  to  make 
a  choice  between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he  calls  itt- 
dificerniblcs ;  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfectly 
like  could  not  have  been  produced,  even  by  the  Deity. 
For  this  reafon,  and  other  metaphyfical  confiderations,  he 
rejeCts  a  vacuum,  the  parts  of  which  muft  be  fuppofed  per¬ 
fectly  like  to  each  other.  For  the  fame  reafon  lie  alfo  re¬ 
jects  atoms,  and  all  fimilar  particles  of  matter;  to  each  of 
which,  though  divifible  in  infinitum,  he  afcribes  a  monad, 
or  adtive  kind  of  principle,  endued  with  perception  and 
appetite.  The  effence  of  Jubilance  he  places  in  aCtion  or 
activity  ;  or,  as  he  expreffes  it,  in  lomething  that  is  be¬ 
tween  acting  and  the  faculty  of  aCting.  He  affirms  that 
abfolute  relt  is  impofiible  ;  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of 
s tifius,  to  be  effential  to  all  material  fubftances.  Each  mo- 
had  he  defcribes  as  reprefentative  of  the  whole  univerfe 
from  its  point  of  fight ;  and,  after  all,  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubftance,  but  a  Jubfian- 
tiatum,  or  phenomene  bien  fionde. 

The  power  of  mechanilm  was  never  more  magnified 
than  by  Leibnitz’s  famous  doCtrine  of  a  pre-efiablifiicd  har¬ 
mony,  as  he  calls  it.  According  to  Des  Cartes,  the  brutes 
were  mere  machines;  and  this  doCtrine,  to  many,  appeared 
incredible.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  what 
Leibnitz' would  have  us  believe,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
foul  does  not  aCt  on  the  body,  nor  the  body  on  the  foul ; 
that  both  proceed  by  necefiary  laws,  the  foul  in  its  per¬ 
ceptions  and  volitions,  and  the  body  in  its  motions,  with¬ 
out  affeCting  each  other;  but  that  each  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  feparate  independent  machine.  The  volitions  of  the 
mind  are  followed  inftantly  by  the  defired  motions  of  the 
body,  not  in  confequence  of  thofe  volitions  in  the  lead, 
but  of  the  nice  and  well-adjulted  machinery  of  the  body. 
The  impreflions  produced  in  the  fenfory  have  no  effeCt  on 
.the  mind  ;  but  the  correfponding  idea  arifes,  at  that  pre- 
.cife  time,  in  confequence  of  a  chain  of  caules  of  a  different 
kind.  Thus  all  that  men  do  or  fiay  is  no  more  than  the  effect 
of  exquifite  machinery,  according  to  his  philofophy. 

LEIB'NITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meiffen :  four  miles  fouth  of  Drelden. 

LEIB'NITZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Sulm,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bifhop  of  Seckau :  fixteen 
miles  fouth  of  Gratz. 

LEICESTER,  the  county-town  of  Leicefierfhire.  This 
place  makes  an  evident  fnow  of  confiderable  antiquity.  It 
has  been  faid  that  Leicester  was  built  two  thouland  five 
hundred  years  ago  ;  or,  884  B.  C.  King  Lear  built  Caire 
Lear,  now  called  Leicefter;  he  had  three  daughters,  Gone- 
ral,  Regale,  and  Cordelle,  which  Cordelle  fucceeded  him  in 
his  kingdom  when  he  had  reigned  forty  years.  Much  cre¬ 
dit  is  not  however  to  be  given  to  accounts  of  that  diilant 
period.  King  Lear  has  the  reputation  of  building  the 
great  temple  of  Janus,  which  flood  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Leir,  now  Soar,  and  wherein,  it  is  faid,  he  was  bu¬ 
ried.  That  a  great  temple,  or  heathen  edifice,  flood  near 
the  feite  of  St.  Nicholas  church,  is  probable,  foundations 
.of  llrong  and  amazingly-thick  walls  having  been  fre¬ 
quently  difeovered  leading  from  that  church  nearly  to  the 
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banks  of  the  river.  It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  Lei¬ 
cefter  was  built  long  before  the  time  of  the  Romans;  in¬ 
deed  the  variation  of  its  name  demonftrates  that  it  has 
paffed  through  along  fucceffion  of  time;  its  firft  name 
was  Caer  Leir,  or  Lerion,  afterwards  Lege  Ceftria,  Leo- 
gora,  Legeocefter,  in  the  Saxon  annals  Legercealter,  and, 
with  fome  other  little  variations,  now  Leicefter.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  antiquity  of  Leicefter ;  many  writers  ftate, 
that  there  were  anciently  in  Britain  twenty-eight  flamens, 
and  three  archflamens,  placed  in  twenty-eight  cities  ;  that 
thefe,  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Britons  to  Chriftianity, 
about  the  year  180  after  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  were  made 
bilhops’  fees.  Ninnius,  the  monk  of  Bangor,  who  lived 
about  the  year  of  Chrilt  6a o,  gave  a  particular  account  of 
thefe  cities,  one  of  which  was  Cair  Lerion,  fignifying  the 
City  of  King  Leir,  now  Leicefter.  It  flourilhed  long  In 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  afterwards  was  a 
place  of  confequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Camden,  by  the  name  of  Rates.  In  fupport  of  his 
opinion,  the  Itone  found  near  Thurmafton  turnpike  is 
mentioned:  this  ftone  was  found  in  the  year  1771,  near 
the  old  fofs-road,  by  workmen  digging  for  gravel ;  it 
ferved  as  a  bafe  to  a  large  milliare  ;  its  height  three  feet 
fix  inches,  and  in  circumference  five  feet  leven  inches  ; 
the  infeription  is  reckoned  the  molt  ancient  in  Britain. 
The  fofs  or  Roman  road,  which  paffes  through  the  town 
of  Leicefter,  is  another  work  of  great  antiquity ;  its  re¬ 
mains  are  vifible  in  many  parts  of  Leicefterlhire ;  it  inter¬ 
fered  the  Watling-ftreet  Roman  road  at  High-crofs  in 
this  county,  and  took  its  courfe  thence  in  a  right  line, 
between  the  villages  of  Sharnford  and  Frolefworth,  and 
fo  on  towards  Narborough,  leaving  that  village  a  little  on 
the  left;  it  then,  taking  nearly  a  middle  courfe  between 
Ailftone  and  Braunftone,  paffes  by  the  upper  end  of  the 
paddock  of  Weftcoats,  and  the  garden  of  Danet’s  Hall,  to 
Rata:,  from  or  by  Leicefter,  through  Thurmaftone,  near 
Syfton  and  Ratcliff-on-the  Wreck,  leaving  both  the  latter 
on  the  right,  to  Seg’s  Hill,  for  Newark  in  Nottingham- 
Ihire.  Roman  pavements  are  found  in  Leicefter  at  va¬ 
rious  diltances  from  the  furface  of  the  earth:  the  molt  cu¬ 
rious  of  them  is  that  called  Diana  and  ACtteon,  preferved 
in  a  cellar  near  the  town-gaol.  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  found  in  Leicefter  alfo  prove  its  antiquity  ;  they  are 
innumerable;  the  greateft  difeoveries  of  them  were  in  the 
year  1718,  near  the  north  gate;  about  fix  feet  under 
ground,  there  was  found  an  earthen  jug,  which  held  about 
three  pints,  full  of  them :  they  were  of  a  fort  of  copper, 
molt  of  them  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  twopence,  and 
fome  about  the  fize  of  a  copper  halfpenny ;  among  them 
were  obferved  the  coins  of  Titus,  Trajan,  Dioclefian, 
Conftantine  the  Great,  Conftantine  jun.  Conftantius,  Va- 
lentinian,  Theodofius,  Gratian,  Arcadius,  and  Hono- 
rius.  A  fine  gold  Roman  coin  has  lately  been  found 
in  Northgate-ftreet,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  building. 
It  is  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  prefervation,  and  weighs 
four  dwts.  twelve  grains.  Round  the  head  is  imp. 
CK.%.  TER.  TRAIANO  OPTIMO.  AUG.  GER.  DAC.  On 
the  reverfe,  p.  m.  tr.  cos.  vi,  p.  p.  spor.  which  is  un- 
derltood  to  be  “  Pontifiex  Maximus  tribunicia  potefiate  con- 
ful  fiext.  pater  patrice  Senatus  Populufque  Romanus.1'  Roman 
pottery  has  alfo  at  various  times  been  found  on  tfie  weft 
fide  of  the  town.  In  1783,  as  fome  men  were  digging  for 
gravel  in  a  farm-yard  in  Humberftone-gate,  they  difeo¬ 
vered,  about  four  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
a  Itrong  leaden  coffin,  on  which  had  been  placed  a  bafon, 
and  fix  urns  round  it.  The  lead  of  the  coffin  was  un¬ 
commonly  thick,  it  weighed  five  cwt.  over  which,  to  fup¬ 
port  the  lid,  were  placed  ftrong  iron  bars,  fome  of  which 
were  eaten  through. 

The  hiftory  of  Leicefter,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
is  very  vague  and  uncertain,  though,  from  the  concurrent 
tellimony  of  all  writers,  it  was  certainly  a  place  of  confi¬ 
derable  note  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  According  to  Godwin,  a 
bilhop’s  fee  was  transferred  from  Sidnacelter  to  Leicefter 
1  in 
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la  tlie  year  737.  At  this  period  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mercia  had,  according  to  fome  authors,  three  epifcopal 
fees:  Lichfield,  Dorchefler,  and  Leicefter.  From  the 
Saxon  annals  it  appears,  that  Ethelfrid  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  being  an  avowed  enemy  to  Chriftianity,  inarched 
an  army  to  Leicefter,  ,where  he  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
the  inhabitants.  Jowallenfis  relates,  that  Ethelred  king 
of  Mercia,  and  his  queen  Elfreda,  who  was  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  repaired  the  town  about  the  year  901, 
and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  walls,  which  were  now  made 
to  iuclofe  the  caftle ;  previous  to  that  period  the  caltle  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  on  the  outfide  of  the  town.  On  the 
conqueft  of  England  by  William  the  Norman,  Leicefter 
foon  became  part  of  the  royal  demefne;  and  a  caftle  was 
either  newly  erefled  or  enlarged  and  ftrengthened,  to  en- 
fure  the  fubmifiion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thole  of  the 
furrounding  country.  On  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
Leicelter citadel,  being  held  by  the  adherents  of  duke  Ro¬ 
bert,  was  nearly  demoliflied  by  the  fuccefsful  partifans  of 
William  Rufus.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Robert  earl  of 
Leicelter  repaired,  enlarged,  and  fortified,  the  caltle,  which 
lie  made  his  principal  refidence.  He  was  very  liberal- to 
the  town ;  as  was  alfo  bis  fon  Robert  Boil'd  ;  but  the  arro¬ 
gant  behaviour  of  the  latter  to  the  king  involved  this  place 
in  broils  and  war;  it  being  the  praftice  in  thofe  times  for 
fovereigns  to  revenge  themfelves,  for  the  offences  of  the 
nobles,  on  the  people  and  places  immediately  under  the 
patronage  of  the  offenders.  This  was  fatally  experienced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when,  earl  Robert  Blanchmains 
(Whitehands)  leaguing  with  the  king’s  foil  in  his  unna¬ 
tural  rebellion,  Leicefter,  the  chief  refort  of  the  difaffefct- 
ed,  was,  after  a  longfiege,  almolt  deftroyed,  and  the  caftle 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Scarcely  any  thing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  the  latter  building,  but  an  artificial  mound,  or 
the  earth-work  of  the  keep,  near  which  is  a  part  of  the 
town  with  fome  ancient  buildings,  called  the  Newark,  or 
New-work.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
diflinguifh  it  from  the  caltle  with  its  original  buildings, 
■which  was  confidered  as  the  old  work.  The  Newark  is 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry,  third  earl  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  his  fon  Henry,  the  firft  duke  of  that  name. 
By  thefe  two  noblemen  fome  large  buildings  were  ereifted 
here;  and  John  of  Gaunt,  who  wasearfof  Leicelter,  added 
confiderably  to  the  pile.  When  completed,  the  whole 
mult  have  formed  a  grand  difplay;  but  nearly  all  of  thefe 
have  fallen  beneath  the  devaftating  hand  of  man,  and  the 
fiowly-devouring  tooth  of  time.  From  the  remains  of  the 
furrounding  walls,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  Newark  was  an 
inclofed  area,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  caftle,  on  the 
fouth  by  fields,  on  the  weft  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Soar, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  a  flreet  of  the  fuburbs.  At  this  fide  is 
Itill  remaining  a  large  caftellated  gateway,  called  the  ma¬ 
gazine,  which  name  it  obtained  in  1682,  when  it  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  county,  and  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  train- 
hands.  This  gateway  has  a  large  pointed  arched  en¬ 
trance  with  a  finall  poftern  doorway,  and  communicates 
with  an  area  nearly  furrounded  with  buildings. 

The  names  of  the  churches  (landing  in  1220  were,  St. 
Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Clement,  St.  Leonard,  All  Saints, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Martin,  St.  Peter,  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre,  and  St.  Margaret,  ten  in  number.  At  this  time 
there  are  but  five.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  as  a  build¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  diftinguiflred  by  the  appellation  of  either 
chafte  or  beautiful ;  it  is  the  patch-work  of  a  variety  of 
periods.  The  chancel  is  Saxon,  perhaps  the  finefl'remains 
of  that  period  in  the  county.  The  fpire  of  this  church 
was  partly  demolifhed  by  a  ftorm  in  1763  and  1783.  St. 
Nicholas’  church  is  l'uppofed  to  be  the  oldelt  in  Leicefter; 
it  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  which  formerly  confided  of 
three  aifles,  but,  in  the  year  1697,  the  north  aide  was 
taken  down,  it  being  found  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
the  parifh  was  then  unable  to  rebuild  it.  There  is  an  old 
wall  here  called  the  Jewry-wall,  ccmpofed  of  rag-ftone 
and  Roman  brick ;  and  aot  far  off  is  a  place,  called  Holy- 
Vat  XII.  No.  844.. 
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bones,  where  have  been  dug  up  the  bones  of  many  oxen, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  facrificed  there.  St.  Clement’s  has 
been  long  deftroyed.  St.  Leonard’s  had  been  rebuilt  but 
a  little  time  before  its  final  dellruflion  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  fair  ftruFlure,  built  of  free- 
ftone;  it  has  three  aifles,  a  good  chancel,  and  is  very  well 
pewed.  St.  Michael’s  was  totally  demolifhed  fome  time 
about  1400.  St.  Martin’s  church  (lands  nearly  central  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  larged,  and  efteemed  the  principal  church 
in  the  county.  The  bifhops  of  the  diocefe,  and  the  judges 
of  a  (fife,  attend  divine  fervice  here.  There  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  epitaph  in  this  church,  fnowing,  that  Mr.  Herric,  who 
died  in  1589,  aged  7 6,  lived  in  one  houfe  with  his  wife 
fifty-two  years,  and  in  all  that  time  buried  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  though  there  were  fometimes  twenty  in 
family;  and  the  widow,  who  died  in  1611,  aged  ninety- 
feven,  faw,  before  her  death,  one  hundred  and  "forty -three 
children,  grand-children,  and  great  grand-children.  To 
this  church  a  valuable  chime  of  bells  has  lately  been 
added,  which  play  every  three  hours.  The  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  ftood  near  where  the  prefeirt  infirmary 
hands.  St.  Margaret’s  was  once  a  cathedral  church  ;  and 
it  is  very  "vifible  that  this  church,  like  fome  others  in  the 
town,  is  the  patch-work  of  different  ages.  Near  this 
church  is  a  piece  of  ground  (till  called  the  Bifbop’s  Barn- 
clofe,  and  a  royalty  called  to  this  day  the  Bifhop’s  Fee. 

Leicefter-abbey  was  founded  in  1143,  by  Robert  Boflu, 
earl  of  Leicelter,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
death  of  cardinal  Wolfey  happened  at  this  abbey  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1530,  on  his  journey  from  York  to"  London. 
This  abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  fuppreftion,  was  eftimated 
to  expend  1062I.  per  annum.  The  Gray-Friars  houfe 
was  lituated  near  Sr.  Martin’s  church.  King  Richard  III, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Gray-Friars  ;  his  coffin  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  trough  for  horfes  to  drink  out  of,  at  the 
WhiteHorfe  inn;  but  it  has  been  deftroyed  fome  years.  The 
collegiate- church,  which  ftood  in  the  Newark,  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  church,  once  the  admiration  of  all  ftrangers 
who  palled  through  the  town  :  it  was  founded  by  a  noble 
Piantagenet,  Henry,  created  earl  of  Derby  in  his  father’s 
life-time,  and  who  lucceeded  at  that  prince’s  death  to  the 
title  of  duke  of  Lancafter.  The  Holpital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptill  was  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  corporation; 
it  was  afterwards  tiled  as  a  wool-hall;  but,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  benefaction  was  railed  of 
feventeen  pounds  a-year,  and  fix  poor  widows  placed  in 
it.  Bent's  Holpital  was  endowed  in  1703  by  Mr.  Bent,  an 
alderman  ;  it  lupports  four  widows.  Simond’s  Holpital, 
Countefs’s  Hofpital,  and  Spittle  Houfes,  are  places  of  in¬ 
ferior  note.  Trinity  Holpital  was  founded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Lancafter,  (whodied  in  1361,)  in  which  lie  placed 
one  hundred  poor  and  weak  men,  and  ten  able  women  to 
affift  them.  Wigfton’s  Holpital  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  it  is  a  regular  building,  with  feparate  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  members  of  the  holpital ;  it  confifls  of  a 
mailer,  confrater,  twelve  men,  and  twelve  women,  by  the 
rules  of  the  houfe  all  fingle.  The  Confanguinitarium  is 
a  building  of  ftone,  finiflied  in  1792,  named  by  and  erected 
at  the  expenfe  of  John  joknfon,  el'q.  a  native  of  this  place; 
the  rooms  are  neat  and  convenient,  and  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  fine  ftained  glafs.  Leicefter  Infirmary  was 
built  in  1771  by  voluntary  fubfeription,  and  opened  the 
fame  year  for  the  reception  of  patients,  lick  a’nd  lame, 
from  any  country.  The  Female  Afylum  is  a  more  recent 
inflitution. 

Befides  the  churches,  here  are  chapels  or  meeting-houfes 
for  different  feels  of  difienters,  prelbyterians,  independents, 
and  bapfifts.  The  county-gaol,  ereFted  in  the  year  1791, 
at  the  expenfe  of  6000I.  occupies  the  fite  of  an  old  pri- 
fon,  and  is  built  after  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Howard,  with  folitary  cells,  &e.  The  town-gaol  is  a 
commodious  ftone  building,  defigned  by  Mr.  Johtifon,  a 
native  of  this  town,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Firmadge  in 
6  A 
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179a.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  free  grammar- 
fcliool  of  great  antiquity  ;  feveral  charity-fchools  ;  various 
hofpitals ;  an  alyl  11m  for  indigent  lunatics  ;  an  exchange 
for  public  bulinefs ;  the  hotel,  now  ufed  as  affembly 
rooms  ;  and  a  commodious  theatre.  Among  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  town,  is  the  old  wooden  bedhead  laid  to  have 
belonged  to  king  Richard,  and  on  which  he  flept,  or  ra¬ 
ther  reclined,  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bofworth. 

The  old  town-library  mult  not  be  forgotten,  as  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  which  tale  is  told  by  M.  Nemnich,  a  Ger¬ 
man  traveller,  (1800,)  in  the  following  terms:  “In 
Throlby’s  Hiftory  of  Leicefter,  the  town-library  is  highly 
praifed,  and  is  faid  to  contain  a  thoufand  volumes.  It 
was  eredled  in  1633.  Concerning  one  manufcript,  which 
Throlby  erroneoully  pronounces  to  be  Syriac,  he  informs 
us  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  to  be  the  hand-writing  of 
our  Saviour,  or  of  one  of  his  apoftles.  I  therefore  ran 
■with  great  eagernefs  to  fee  this  library.  A  mean  dirty- 
looking  woman,  who  ails  as  librarian,  conducted  me  to 
au  old  dark  room,  w  here  there  might  be  about  a  thoufand 
books,  but  which  nobody  ever  reads.  I  aiked  the  wo¬ 
man  to  (how  me  the  hand-writing  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
file  fetched  out  of  her  clofet  an  old  quarto  volume,  to 
which  was  fixed  a  thick  ciumfy  chain.  The  leaves  were 
almoft:  all  torn  out  :  and,  on  my  inquiring  how  this  had 
happened,  (he  told  me  that  it  was  done  by  people  who 
wilhed  to  poffefs  apiece  of  this  facred  relic  ;  but  that  now 
(he  took  care  that  none  (hould  appropriate  to  themfelves 
any  morfel  of  it.  However,  this  female  Argus  was  not 
lb  quick-fighted  but  that  I  contrived  to  carry  off  a  fmall 
fragment ;  which,  on  my  return  to  Hamburgh,  I  fent  to 
the  celebrated  Hofrath  Tychfen  at  Roftock,  and  received 
from  him  the  following  an  Twer:  ‘  The  fcrap  which  you 
fent  to  me,  of  a  poem  neatly  written  in  the  Perfian  cha¬ 
racter  called  tealik  [the  leaning],  with  a  Turkifh  tranfla- 
tion  annexed  on  the  oppofite  page,  may  probably  have 
been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century. 
From  the  few  lines  comprifed  in  this  piece,  it  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  love-fong ;  in  which  the  lover,  tormented 
with  jealoufy,  bitterly  complains  of  a  rival,  and  withes  to 
find  Come  balfam  for  his  lacerated  foul,  forne  relief  from 
his  intolerable  anguifh,  if  he  may  not  be  allowed  accefs 
to  the  garden  of  rofes.’  Such,  then,  being  the  (late  of 
the  cafe  with  the  pretended  hand-writing  of  our  Saviour, 
my  fcrap  will  no  longer  be  preferved  as  a  facred  relic,  but 
merely  as  an  inftance  of  the  fuperftitious  turn  which  pre¬ 
vails  at  Leicefter.” 

Here  is  alfo  a  county-library  of  modern  inftitution, 
kept  up  by  fubfeription.  Likewife  an  agriculture-fociety, 
fupported  by  almoft  all  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
in  the  county,  intended  to  promote  ufeful  difeoveries  and 
inventions  relative  to  agriculture;  and  to  reward  deferv- 
ing  hulbandmen  of  certain  deferiptions.  A  valuable  mi¬ 
neral  fpring  was  difeovered  in  1787,  fimilar  to  the  waters  of 
Harrowgate  and  Keddleftone  ;  its  beneficial  effedfs  have 
been  repeatedly  proved  in  dileafes  of  the  (kin  ;  in  ob- 
ftrudled  glands  ;  in  habitual  coftivenefs,  and  the  piles  ; 
and  in  lome  particular  complaints  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  are  cleanfed  by  its  operation.  Poor  per- 
fons,  recommended  by  any  of  the  faculty,  may  drink  the 
water  gratis.  Subfcriptions  for  a  family  one  guinea,  and 
for  a  fingle  perfon  half-a-guinea,  for  the  feafon. 

In  this  town  was  formerly  a  vantage-,  and  the  feries  of 
coins  that  have  been  colledled,  prove  that  at  the  Leicefter 
mint,  a  regular  fucceflion  of  coinage  has  been  produced 
from  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king  Athelftan  down  to 
Henry  II.  This  feries  has  been  engraved  in  Mr.  Nichols’s 
valuable  Hiftory  of  this  town. 

The  firft  charter  granted  to  Leicefter  was  by  king  John 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Robert 
Fitz-Parnel,  earl  of  Leicefter,  invefted  the  burgeffes  with 
the  power  of  buying  and  felling  lands,  & c.  A  charter, 
granted  in  the  following  reign  by  earl  Simon  de  Montfort, 
(hows  the  peculiar  intolerance  of  the  times ;  it  lpecifies, 
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that  “  no  Jew  or  Jewefs,  in  my  time,  or  in  the  time  of 
any  of  my  heirs,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  (ball  inhabit, 
or  remain  in”  the  town  of  Leicefter.  Henry  VII.  by 
charter  dated  1504.,  confirmed  all  the  previous  privileges, 
and  empowered  the  jultices  to  take  cognizance  of  treafons, 
murders,  felonies,  See.  A  charter  by  queen  Elizabeth 
fpecifies,  that  the  borough  of  Leicefter  is  very  ancient  and 
populous,  and  from  remote  times  has  been  a  borough  in¬ 
corporate  ;  and  the  former  liberties  and  immunities  are 
fpecified  and  extended.  The  corporation  are  thereby  em¬ 
powered,  among  other  privileges,  to  refufe  the  building 
of  malt-kilns  within  the  diftance  of  thirty  yards  from  any 
other  building.  This  charter  alfo  grants  a  market  for 
wool-yarn  and  worfted,  and  for  other  commodities.  All 
fines  and  amercements  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the  poor.  The  corporation  confiftsofa  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  fteward,  bailiffs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  forty- 
eight  common -council men,  and  a  town-clerk;  the  free¬ 
men  are  toll-free  of  all  the  markets  and  fairs  in  England. 
As  a  parliamentary  borough,  Leicefter  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  national  councils  from  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  One  of  the  reprefentatives  was  formerly  eledted 
by  the  “  mayor  and  his  brethren,”  and  the  other  by  the 
commonalty.  This  inode  having  excited  much  popular 
dilturbance,  Henry  VII.  ordained  that  “the  mayor  and 
his  brethren  (hould  choofe  forty-eight  of  the  moft  difereet 
inhabitants  of  the  town,”  who  (liould  eledt  all  officers  for 
the  borough,  and  members  of  parliament.  Thus  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  which  time  the 
right  of  eledtionhas  been  vefted  in  “the  freemen  not 
receiving  alms,  and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and 
lot;”  but  perfons  living  in  the  borough  of  Leicefter  by 
certificate,  not  having  gained  a  fettlement  by  renting  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  or  ierving  in  an  annual  office,  are  not 
entitled,  by  paying  fcot  and  lot,  to  vote.  The  mayor 
and  bailiff  are  the  returning-officers  ;  number  of  voters, 
about  2000. 

The  principal  and  almoft  only  article  of  manufachire 
in  Leicefter,  is  that  of  ftockings,  which  has  been  an  efta- 
blifhed  and  ftaple  commodity  here  for  above  two  cen¬ 
turies.  It  finds  employment  for  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
fons,  as  hofiers,  Itocking-makers,  wool-combers,  dyers, 
frame-fmiths,  comb-makers,  winders,  fizers,  feamers,  (pin¬ 
ners,  hobbiners,  linker-makers,  ftocking- needle-makers, 
&c.  See.  Mr.  Throlby  dates  that  in  Leicefter  there  were 
“  upwards  of  feventy  manufadtures  called  hofiers,  who,  it 
is  computed,  employ  3000  frames  ;  including  the  wrought 
goods  they  individually  purchafe ;  about  6000  perfons 
being  diredtly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this  great  bufi- 
nefs.”  This  town  and  its  vicinity,  with  Nottingham  and 
its  neighbourhood,  are  the  principal  places  in  England 
for  the  manufadture  of  ftockings;  the  latter  is  the  mod 
noted  for  filk,  and  the  finer  fort  of  goods,  while  the 
former  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  coarfer  articles,  of  which 
a  very  large  quantity  is  annually  made.  The  trade  at 
prefent  is  very  flourifhing ;  and  in  the  Walk  through 
Leicefter  it  is  Hated,  “that  15,000  dozen  per  week”  of 
ftockings  are  made  on  an  average.  Leicefter  is  ninety-fe- 
ven  miles  diftant  from  London  :  the  market  is  held  on  Sa¬ 
turdays  ;  and  eight  fairs  annually,  all  on  a  very  large 
feale.  This  town  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  year 
1811  as  containing  23,146  inhabitants.  Lat.  52.  39.  N. 
Ion.  1.  8.  W. 

At  Hulband’s  Bofworth,  near  Leicefter,  nine  witches 
were  executed  together  on  the  18th  of  July,  1616. 

At  Ratby,  three  miles  from  Leicefter,  a  Roman  camp 
has  been  difeovered,  and,  by  the  affinity  of  its  name,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  Rata  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very 
perfedf,  as  well  as  the  vallum  or  rampart,  and  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  about  280  yards  long  by  155  broad  :  it 
was  difeovered  in  1773.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Ratby-- 
fprings,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  Britijh  Direc¬ 
tory.  Nemnich' s  Travels  in  England,  Nichols's  Hifi.  of  Leicejler* 
/hire. 
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LEICESTER,  a  townlhip  of  North  America,  in  Ad- 
difon-county,  Vermont,  fituated  on  the  eait  fide  of  Ot¬ 
ter-creek,  containing  52a  inhabitants. 

LEICESTER,  called  by  the  Indian  natives  Towtuid , 
a  coniiderable  poll-town  in  Worcefter-county,  Maffa- 
chufetts,  containing  1103  inhabitants;  fitoated  upon  the 
poll-road  from  Bollon  to  Hartford,  New  York,  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  :  fix  miles  well  of  Worcefter,  and  fifty-four  wed 
by  foil  til  of  Bollon  ;  fettled  in  1703,  and  incorporated  in 
1720  or  1721.  It  has  three  meeting-houfes,  for  congre- 
gationaliits,  anabaptills,  and  quakers  ;  and  an  academy, 
incorporated  in  1784,  and  well  endowed.  Wool-cards 
are  manufactured  in  this  town. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  called  in  the  Domefday  furvey 
Ledeceflrefcire ,  is  an  inland  county,  fituated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  England,  and  environed  by  the  counties  of  Rut¬ 
land  and  Lincoln  to  the  ealt,  Nottingham  and  Derby  on 
the  north,  Stafford  (hire  and  Warwicklhire  to  the  welt, 
whilll  part  of  the  latter  county  and  Northamptonlhire  at¬ 
tach  to  the  fouthern  border.  A  part  of  the  great  Roman 
road,  called  Watling-llreet,  appears  to  have  formed  a  re¬ 
gular  divifion  between  Leicelterfhire  and  Warwicklhire. 
The  diltrift  included  within  thefe  boundaries  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Co- 
ritani.  After  the  Romans  had  fnbjugated  the  Britons,  and 
bad  eftablifhed  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  illand, 
this  county  was  included  within  the  province  o.f  Flavia 
Csefarienfis,  and  had  military  llations  eftablilhed  at  Ratae 
(Leiceller)  ;  Vernometum,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
county;  Benonae,  near  High-Crofs;  and  Mandueffedum, 
at  Manceter.  Thefe  llations  were  connected  by  regular  ar¬ 
tificial  roads,  ormilitary  ways,  known  by  the  names  of  Wat- 
ling-Street,  Foffe-Way,  and  Via  Devana.  After  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  evacuated  the  illand,  this  dillriCt  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  ;  and,  when  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  provinces  into  counties  was  eilablilhed, 
and  bilhops’  lees  eredted,  the  town  of  Leicefter  was  con- 
Ilituted  the  feat  of  the  diocefan.  The  Mercian  kingdom 
was  divided  into  fouthern  and  northern  ;  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Leicellerlhire  were  denominated  Mediterrana,  or 
Middle  Angles.  They  were  frequently  haraffed  by  the 
invading  Danes,  who,  entering  the  diftridt  from  the  eallern 
coaft,  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution  between 
the  German  ocean  and  Leiceller;  and,  having  conquered 
this  place,  eftablilhed  themfelves  here  for  feme  length  of 
time  :  indeed,  Leicefter  was  confidered  as  one  of  their 
five  chief  cities  in  the  illand.  After  the  Norman  invafion 
In  1066,  Leicellerlhire  experienced  a  complete  revolution 
in  its  civil  and  manorial  privileges;  as  the  conqueror  di¬ 
vided  it  among  his  relations  and  adherents.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  lordlhips,  the  chief  parts  of  the 
country,  were  allotted  and  parcelled  out  to  different  Nor¬ 
man  chiefs  ;  who  again  re-granted  various  allotments  to 
their  following  dependants,  to  be  held  of  them  by  knight’s 
fervice.  The  king,  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  the  bi- 
fheps  of  Lincoln  and  Conllance,  were  alfo  poffeffed  of 
landed  property  in  the  county  ;  and  fome  was  annexed  to 
the  abbeys  of  Peterborough,  Coventry,  and  Croyland. 
The  Norman  chiefs,  in  order  to  fee ure  their  newly-ac¬ 
quired  poffeffions,  foon  built,  on  their  refpedtive  eltates, 
lirong  and  magnificent  caftles,  which  might  at  once  fecure 
themfelves,  and  keep  the  conquered  Englilh  in  awe.  The 
feveral  townlhips,  in  which  fuch  caftles  are  known  to  have 
been  erefled,  with  the  names  of  the  founders,  are  Lei¬ 
celler,  Mount  Sorel,  Whitwick,  and  Shilton,  founded  by 
the  earls  of  Leicefter;  Groby  and  Hinckley,  by  Hugo  de 
Grentemaifnell ;  Donington,,  by  Euftace  baron  of  Hal- 
ton  ;  Melton,  by  Roger  lord  Mowbray  ;  Ravenllon,  by 
Goesfrid  Hanfelin  ;  Sauvey,  by  lord  Baffet  of  Weldon  ; 
and  Thorpe,  by  Ernald  de  Bois.  Molt  of  thefe  caftles, 
during  the  unquiet  reigns  of  Henry  II.  John,  and  Henry 
III.  being  held  by  the  rebellious  barons,  and  rendered 
receptacles  of  thieves  and  freebooters,  were,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  latter  king,  utterly  demolifhed  ;  and,  though, 
fome  of  them  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  yet  at  this  day 
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there  is  not  one  of  them  remaining  entire,  and  even  the 
ruins  of  moll  of  them  are  entirely  defaced.  The  Norman 
chiefs,  after  fettling  their  poffelfions,  and  fortifying  them- 
felves  within  their  refpedtive  domains,  next  directed  their 
attention  to  the  religious  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  times  ; 
as  to  fecure  the  favour  and  influence  of  the  monks,  in  an 
age  when  they  were  almoft  omnipotent,  or  at  lealt  could 
command  and  intimidate  the  whole  community,  was  a 
neceffary  branch  of  military  policy,  which  the  provincial 
barons  neither  overlooked  nor  ncgledted.  Accordingly, , 
part  of  their  eftates  were  appropriated  to  the  foundation 
of  abbeys,  priories,  nunneries,  and  other  monaltic  ella- 
blilhments.  In  this  county  were  founded  four  abbeys,  at 
Croxton,  Garendon,  Leicefter,  and  Olvellon  ;  twelve  pri¬ 
ories,  at  Belvoir,  Bradley,  Bredon,  Charley,  Hinckley, . 
Kirkby  Beler,  Laund  ;  at  Leicefter  were  four,  for  Ere  • 
mites,  Black  Friars,  Gray  Friars,  and  Auftin  Friars  ;  and 
Ulvellon  ;  two  nunneries  at  Gracedieu  and  Langley;  two 
collegiate  churches  in  Leicefter  ;  and  various  free  chapels, 
hofpitals,  preceptories,  and  chantries,  in  differents  parts 
of  the  county. 

At  the  time  of  compiling  that  great  national  work,  the 
Domefday  furvey,  Leicelter.fnire  was  divided  into  four 
wapentakes  or  hundreds;  Framland,  Guthlaxton,  Gartre,  . 
and  Gofcote ;  and  thus  it  continued  till  the  20th  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  when  an  additional  hundred,  Sparkenhoe,  was 
taken  out  of  Guthlaxton  ;  and  afterwards  Gofcote  was 
divided  into  two,  denominated,  from  their  fituations,  Ealfc 
and  Weft  Gofcote.  In  theie  fix  hundreds  are  196  parilhes,  . 
and  12  market-toums,  viz.  Leicefter,  Alhby  de  la  Z-ouch, 
Bofworth,  Hallaton,  Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Melton 
Mowbray,  Mount  Sorel,  Billeldon,  Hinckley,  Loughbo¬ 
rough,  and  Waltham  on  the  Wold.  The  whole  county 
is  within  the  ecclefialtical  jurifdidtion  of  the  lee  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  ;  under  one  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  fix  deaneries.  Mr.  Nichols  ftates,  from  the 
Domefday  furvey,  that  the  whole  county,  at  the  time  that 
record  was  compiled,  contained  34,000  inhabitants.  The 
number  returned  to  parliament,  under  the  population  adl 
of.the  year  1810,  was  155,100.  The  reprelentatives  in 
parliament  are  but  four:  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
the  borough  of  Leiceller. 

This  county  has  not  any  rivers  of  importance;  but  thofe 
which  pals  through  it  are  convenient  and  ornamental. 
The  chief  are  the  Soar,  the  Swift,  the  Welland,  the  Avon,  „ 
the  Wreke,  and  the  Anchor.  The  Soar,  anciently  called 
Leire,  which  is  the  largell  of  thefe,  rifes  from  two  heads 
or  lources  in  the  fouth-iveftern  part  of  the  county,  and, 
after  receiving  a  fmall  tributary  Ilream  near  Whetftone, 
paffes  by  the  welt  and  north  fidesof  the  town  of  Leicefter. 

Leicelterlhire,  being  more  an  agricultural  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  diftridt,  and  deprived  of  any  particular  mines,  has 
not  equally  participated  with  many  other  Englilh  counties 
in  canal  navigation’.  Some  plans  for  this  purpofe  have 
been  projected  at  different  periods,  and  a  few  have  been 
executed.  In  1782,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  Chilver’s  Coton  in 
Warwicklhire,  to  pafs  through  a  great  part  of  Leicelter- 
Ihire  ;  but,  being  oppofed  by  a  variety  of  interefts,  it  failed 
of  luccefs.  In  1790,  another  bill  was  introduced  for 
opening  a  canal  communication  between  Loughborough 
and  Leiceller;  but  it  was  thrown  our  on  the  fecond  read¬ 
ing.  In  1791,  another  application  was  made  with  better 
fuccefs  ;  and  an  adl  was  obtained  for  making  the  faid 
Communication  :  the  Proprietors  are  Ityled  in  this  aft  “  the 
Company  and  Proprietors  of  the  Leiceller  Navigation.” 
In  the  fame  year,  another  adl  was  obtained  for  making 
navigable  the  rivers  Wreke  and  Eye;  and,  in  1793,  a  bill 
was  palled  for  making  the  Oakham  Canal,  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  Rutlandlhire,  to  Melton  Mowbray.  See 
the  article  Canal  Navigation,  vol.  iii.  p.  681; 

The  whole  of  Leicelterlhire  prefents  nearly  a  flat  fur- 
face,  and  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  grazing  fyftem. 
It  has  obtained  peculiar  celebrity,  among  agriculturifts,  ; 
fora  breed  of  Iheep,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
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{hire ;  and  the  late  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Diffiley,  acquired 
for  himfelf  and  the  county  much  popularity,  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  improvements  he  made  in  the  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  (heep.,  Among  the  different  breeds  of  (heep  in 
the  county,  the  Old  Leicefter,  the  Foreff,  and  the  New 
Leicefter,  or  Dilhley,  conftitute  the  principal  forts,  and  of 
them  the  latter  is  in  the  higheft  repute.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  price  for  which  many  of  the  New-Leiceffer  {heep 
have  been  fold  at  public  auctions,  and  the  large  l'ums  for 
which  fome  of  the  rams  and  bulls  have  been  let  out  for 
the  feafon,  ferveatonce  to  (how  their  eflimation  in  public 
opinion,  and  the  laudable  zeal  that  prevails  for  improving 
tiie  breeds  of  cattle,  &c. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  define  the  foils  of  the  whole  county. 
Very  little  of  the  land  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  mere 
fand  or  gravelly  foil ;  nor  is  there  any  great  quantity  that 
may  properly  be  called  clay.  The  belt  foil  is  upon  the 
hills;  and  the  vvorft,  or  neareft  approaching  to  the  clay 
or  cold  lands,  in  the  valleys  ;  though  there  are  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule.  The  foil,  or  what  the  farmers  ge¬ 
nerally  call  mould,  is  commonly  deep,  which  makes  it  very 
proper  for  grafs ;  fuch  deep  foils  not  being  very  foon  af¬ 
fected  by  dry  weather.  About  Lutterworth,  fome  part 
Ls  a  light  rich  loam,  excellent  for  turnips  and  barley  ;  a 
•part  ftiff,  inclining  to  marl,  or  rich  clay  ;  the  remainder, 
•chiefly  a  fort  of  medium  between  both,  with  a  fubfoil  in¬ 
clining  to  marl,  bearing  excellent  crops  of  oats  and 
wheat,  and  good  turnips  alio,  though  not  fo  well  adapted 
for  being  eaten  off'  the  land  by  (heep.  Moll  of  the  land 
round  Hinckley  is  a  good  mixed  foil,  bearing  large  crops 
of  grafs.  A(hby-de-la-Zoucb,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  exhibit  various  foils,  fand,  gravel,  loam,  and 
clay.  In  Melton  Mowbray  the  foil  is  in  general  a  heavy 
loam  ;  and  immediately  underneath  a  very  (tiff  impervious 
clay,  mixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  lime-ftone.  Thefe  lands 
are  very  wet  in  winter,  and  the  turf  fo  tender  as  fcarcely 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  treading  of  (heep  without  injury. 
At  Market  Harborough  the  foil  is  in  general  a  very  llrong 
clay,  chiefly  in  grafs.  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  mineralogical  examination  of  the  inexhauitible 
mineral  wealth  of  Charnwood  Foreff,  in  Leicelterfiiire, 
for  earl  Moira,  has  lately  difeovered,  amongft  the  granite 
rocks  of  the  dittriCt,  a  variety  of feenite,  of  lingular  beauty, 
furpaffing  that  from  Egypt,  or  the  continent  of  Europe  : 
like  other  ffones  of  this  lpecies,  it  confifts  principally  of 
hernblende  and  felfpar  :  the  latter  is  of  a  pale  red  colour; 
the  former  is  cryffalline,  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  refem- 
bling  fmaragdolite.  It  exilts  in  large  blocks,  and  might 
be  applied  to  purpofes  of  ornamental  or  fepulchral  archi¬ 
tecture  and  fculpture.  It  is  from  this  kind  of  (lone  that 
the  durable  monuments  of  antiquity  were  conftruCted. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  cheefe 
has  become  an  article  of  fome  importance  to  the  Leicef- 
terffiire  farmers  ;  and  a  large  cheefe-fair  is  annually  held 
in  the  county-town.  Among  the  different  forts  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  county,  that  called  Stilton  cheefe  is  deemed 
the  fineit,  and  conlcquently  obtains  the  higheft  price.  It 
acquired  the  title  of  Stilton  from  a  place  of  that  name, 
on  the  great  north  road  in  Huntingdonffiire,  where  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  firft  publicly  fold  by  retail;  but 
it  is  manufactured  in  the  parilh  of  Little  Dalby.  It  firft 
began  to  be  made  there  by  Mrs.  Orton,  about  the  year 
1730,  in  fmall  quantities;  for  it  was  then  fuppofed  that 
it  could  only  be  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cows  which 
fed  in  one  clofe,  now  called  Orton’s  Clofe  ;  but  this  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  an  error.  In  1756  it  was  made 
only  by  three  perl'ons,  and  that  in  fmall  quantities;  but 
it  is  now  made  from  almotl  every  clofe  in  this  parilh,  and 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  ones.  It  is  well  known  that 
this, fort  of  cheefe  is  made  in  the  ffiape,  and  of  (he  fize, 
of  a  collar  of  brawn.  It  is  extremely  rich,  becaufe  they 
mix  among  the  new  milk  as  much  cream  as  it  will  bear. 
It  requires  much  care  and  attendance;  and,  being  in 
great  requeff,  it  fetches  a  high  price. 

An  ancient  cultom  fubfilts  at  Hallaton,  in  this 
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county,  which  has  not  been  noticed  under  that  word  in 
our  ninth  volume.  It  is  thus  related  in  Nichols’s  Hiftory 
of  Leicefterfhire,  vol.  ii.  “  A  piece  of  land  was  many 
years  ago  given,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  the  reCtor 
for  the  time  being  was  to  receive  for  his  own  ufe,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  providing  two  hare-pies,  a  quantity  of  ale,  and 
two  dozen  of  penny-loaves,  to  be  fcrambled  for  on  Eafter 
Monday  annually,  after  divine  fervice  and  a  fermon 
preached.  The  land,  during  the  open-field  ftate,  was 
called  Hare-crop-Lcys ;  and,  when  the  inclofure  took  place 
in  1770,  land  was  allotted  to  the  reftor  in  his  allotment  in 
lieu  of  the  faid  Hare-crop- Leys.  The  manner  of  feram- 
bling  is  thus  :  Two  large  pies  (which,  inftead  of  hares,  are 
how  made  of  vea!  and  bacon)  are  made  in  railed  crults  at 
the  rettor’s  houfe;  and,  when  baked,  are  cut  into  quar¬ 
ters  or  parts,  and  put  into  a  fack  ;  the  ale  (now  about 
two  gallons)  is  put  into  two  wooden  bottles,  without 
handles  or  firings  to  hold  them  by,  the  corks  well  thruft 
in,  and  cut  off  clofe  to  the  bottle-mouths,  and  put  into 
a  lack  alfo;  the  loaves  are  quartered,  and  put  into  a  baf- 
ket,  which  a  man  carries  ;  as  do  two  others  the  facks  ; 
when  the  proceffion  begins,  confifting  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  fpot  appropriated  for  the  fcrambling 
for  the  pies  and  ale  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of 
the  town,  a  fmall  oblong  bank,  ten  yards  long  and  fix 
wide;  with  a  fmall  old  trench  round  it,  and  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre  ;  and  is  called  Hare-Pie  Bank.  After 
they  have  left  the  town,  the  man  with  the  bread  walks 
towards  the  bank  ;  and,  as  he  proceeds,  at  times  throws 
the  pieces  of  bread  before  him,  which  is  eagerly  caught 
by  the  boys  which  furround  him,  the  bread  being  all  dif- 
tributed  before  they  arrive  at  the  fpot  deftined  for  the 
fcrambling  for  the  pies  and  ale.  As  foon  as  the  men  with 
the  facks  arrive  at  the  bank,  the  pies  and  ale  are  tumbled 
promifeuoufiy  out  of  the  facks  into  the  hole  in  the  centre, 
when  a  feene  of  nolle  and  confufion  takes  place,  and 
bloody  nofes  and  bruifed  fingers  are  often  the  confequence  ; 
one  will  feize  a  piece  of  the  pie,  or  a  bottle  of  the  ale  ;  a 
fecond  will  trip  up  his  heels,  and  fall  upon  him  ;  and  a 
third  perhaps  ieize  and  keep  pofleflion  of  the  prize,  until 
a  fourth  ferves  him  the  fame  ;  and  fo  on,  until  four  or 
five  fellows  agree  to  form  a  party,  and  affifl  each  other  in 
bearing  away  the  vviffied-for  bottle  to  a  convenient  place, 
and  there  divide  the  fpoil.  The  afternoon  is  fpent  in  fef- 
tivity,  ringing  of  bells,  fighting  of  cocks,  quoits  and 
fuch  like  exercifes,  by  Hallaton  and  the  neighbouring 
youth.”  Hallaton  is  fifteen  miles  l'outh-eaft  of  Leicefter. 

LEI'CHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  four  miles  fourh-eait  of  Cuimbach. 

LEICHLIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  : 
four  miles  fouth  of  Solingen. 

LEID,  f.  A*lath,  a  principal  divifion  of  a  county. 

LEI'DENDORFF,  a  town  of  Aullria  :  four  miles  eaft 
of  St.  Polten. 

LEI'DENSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LEI'DGR AVE,  f.  [from  kid.'}  An  officer,  under  the 
Saxon  government,  who  had  juriididtion  over  a  lath. 

LEI'ESBACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  three  miles  eaft  of  Parchwitz. 

LEJEU'NE  (Claude),  the  moll  renowned  French  mufi- 
cian  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Valenciennes.  He  was 
an  early  follower  of  Calvin  ;  but  flouriffied  fomewhat  la¬ 
ter  than  Goudimel,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded  ; 
both  having  the  name  of  Claude,  both  being  Hugonots, 
both  great  muficians,  and  both  in  high  favour  with  the 
Calvinilts  for  fetting  Clement  Marot’s  tranflation  of  the 
Pfalms  to  mufic  for  their  temple-worihip,  which  rendered 
both  io  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics,  that  one  of  them  was 
maflacred  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  1572,  and  the  other 
narrowly  efcaped. 

Concerning  the  miftaken  identity  of  thefe  muficians. 
Bayle  has  cleared  up  that  point  with  his  ufual  accuracy  ; 
and  proved,  from  indifputable  authority,  that  Lejeunc 
was  living,  and  in  the  higheft  public  favour,  even  at  court, 
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though  a  Kugonot,  many  years  after  the  fatal  feaft:  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  particularly  in  1581,  when  the  wonders 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  performed  by  his  tnufical  art  at 
the  wedding  of  the  duke  de  Joyeufe  are  recorded.  The 
■works  of  Lejeune  confided  chiefly  of  mifcellaneous  fongs 
and  pfalms;  of  which  he  pnblifhed  many  books.  His 
Melanges  confill  of  fongs  and  motets,  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Latin.  His  fongs  are  chiefly  French,  and  in  many 
parts  like  the  madrigals  of  Italy.  Of  his  pfalms  in  Ample 
counterparts  of  three  and  four  parts,  Dr.  Burney  pro¬ 
nounces  them  admirable.  Few  of  the  melodies  probably 
were  of  his  own  invention,  but  were  the  produftions  of 
the  Aril  German  reformers  ;  they  however  went  through 
more  editions  perhaps  than  any  muflcal  work  Ance  the 
invention  of  printing. 

LEFFERS,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol:  three  miles 
fouth  of  Bolzano. 

LEIGH,  f.  An  old  word  fora  meadow. 

LEIGH,  a  market-town  in  Lancalhire.  It  is  divided 
into  Ax  townftiips,  which  are,  Bedford,  Aftley,  Tidfley 
with  Shakerley,  Leigh  and  Pennington,  Chaw-Bent,  and 
■WeA  -  Leigh  ;  containing  together  about  13,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  diflant  from  London  189  miles,  ten  from 
Warrington,  fourteen  from  Manchefter,  (even  from  Wi¬ 
gan,  five  from  Newton,  and  eight  from  Boulton.  The  mar¬ 
ket-day  is  Saturday;  and  there  is  a  fair  the  26th  of  April. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  fuftians.  The  church 
is  a  noble  ftruCture,  with  a  fquare  tower  containing  eight 
bells,  and  a  handfome  organ  ;  the  body  of  the  church  is 
fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  twelve  in  number;  it 
x>ias  repaired  in  1779.  Lat.  53.  28.  N.  Ion.  2.  27.  W. 

The  townfhip  of  Aflley  lies  on  the  road  from  Leigh  to 
Manchefter. 

Chaw-Bent  has  greatly  increafed  in  houfes  and  popu¬ 
lation  within  the  laft  twenty  years.  Its  chapel,  though 
regularly  confecrated  by  the  bifliop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
is  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  and  the  patronage 
is  veiled  in  the  proprietor  of  Atherton-hall,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  the  feat  of  a  family  of  that  name,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  the  H011.  T.  Powis.  The  houfe,  which  was 
built  by  Gibbs,  is  large,  and  has  a  fpacious  cubical  en¬ 
trance-hall.  A  plan  of  this  manfion  is  given. in  the  Vi¬ 
truvius  Britannicus. 

Tyldefley  has  grown  up  with  the  manufactures  of  the 
county.  A  family  of  that  name  was  leafed  here  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Flenry  III.  Of  this  family  was  ftr  Tho¬ 
mas  Tyldefley,  who  fignalized  himfelf  during  the  troubles 
of  Charles  I’s  reign,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wigan-lane, 
Augult  25,  1650.  He  was  buried  in  Leigh-church ;  and 
on  a  pillar  near  Wigan  is  fixed  a  bra  is  plate,  with  an  in- 
feription  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Beauties  of  England. 
Britijk  DircElory. 

LEIGH,  a  village  about  feven  miles  from  Worcefter. 
The  parilh  is  large,  having  rich  meadows  towaixis  the 
north,  adjoining  Teme;  in  which  is  a  place  called  the 
Caftle,  though  no  traces  of  any  building  remains.  In  its 
church  are  feveral  ancient  monuments.  Southward  it 
extends  to  Mai vern-hills  ;  on  whofe  Ade  lies  Cowleigh,  a 
maofion-houfe- which  feparates  the  counties  of  Worcelter 
and  Hereford.  Within  this  parilh  is  Braunsford  and 
Braces  Leigh  ;  the  former  has  a  bridge  over  the  Teme, 
with  a  lhutf-mill  adjoining;  the  latter  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Braces,  a  family  in  this  county  almolt  from  tiie 
conquelt,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In  1776  an  a£t 
of  parliament  paffed  for  incloAng  this  parilh  ;  but,  fome 
difficulties  arifiag  in  refpeft  of  its  being  within  the  chafe 
of  Malvern,  it  was  not  completed  till  1778.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edburgli,  has  ancient  monuments  of  Sir 
Walter  Devereux  and  his  lady,  W.  Coiles  and  G.  Freke, 
cicjrs.  &c. 

LEIGH,  or  Lea,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Efiex,  on 
the  fide  of  the  river  Thames,  with  a  cuftom-houfe  and  of- 
cers  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Billericay,  and 
thirty-nine  eaft  of  London.  'Lat.  51.  34.  N.  lost,  o.  37.  E. 
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LEIGH  (Charles),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift,  was 
born  in  the  feventeenth  century,  at  Grange  in  Lancafhire. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1685.  No 
particulars  are  recorded  of  his  life,  which  was  continued 
to  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  From  his  writings, 
he  appears  to  have  refided  and  praftifed  a  confiderable 
time  in  his  native  county.  He  publifhed,  1.  Phthifiolo- 
gia  Lancaftrienfis,  Load.  1694,  8vo.  This  is  an  account 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  conl'umptions  reigning  in  Lan- 
caftiire,  efpecially  of  that  which  he  conliders  as  endemial, 
and  Calls  the  fcorbutic,  attributing  it  to  chemical  caufes. 
2.  Exercitationes  Quinque  de  Aqnis  medicatis,  Morbis 
acutis,  Morbis  intermittentibus,  Hydrope,  Lond.  1697,  8vo. 
This  contains  an  account  of  an  epidemic  fever  prevailing 
in  Lancafhire  from  1693  to  1696,  and  of  his  p  raft  ice  in. 
that  and  other  difeafes.  3.  Natural  Hillory  of  Lancafhire, 
Chefhire,  and  Derby  (hire,  Lond.  1700,  folio.  This  is 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Plot’s  county-hiftories,  and 
is  molt  full  with  refpeit  to  mineral  productions  and  medi¬ 
cinal  waters.  It  alfo  contains  an  account  of  indigenous 
plants  with  their  virtues,  and  fome  philofophical  obferva- 
tions  on  vegetation. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned  Englifhman,  was 
born  at  Shawell,  in  Leicefterfliire,  in  the  year  1602.  He 
was  inflrufted  in  grammar-learning  at  Waliiil  in  Stafford- 
ftiire;  and,  in  1616,  Was  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdaiera- 
hall,  Oxford.  He  proceeded  in  arts  in  1623;  but,  before 
his  regency  expired,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Itudy  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  When  the  plague  broke  out  in  1625,  he  went 
into  France,  and  fpent  Ax  months  in  that  country  with 
great  improvement;  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  he  feduloufiy  devoted  feveral  years  to  the  Andy, 
not  only  cf  the  law,  but  alfo  of  divinity,  hiltory,  and  the 
learned  languages.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  he  took  his  feat  in  parliament,  as  member  for 
the  town  of  Stafford  ;  and  was  one  of  the  commons  who 
were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  aflembly  of  divines.  When, 
.in  1648,  the  prefbyterian  party  was  excluded  from  the 
houfe  by  the  army,  he  was  in  the  number  of  the  pro- 
feribed  members,  and  was  for  fome  time  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment.  From  that  period  till  the  refioration,  he  chiefly- 
employed  himfelf  in  profecuting  his  literary  Undies,  and 
in  publifhing  various  works,  which  difeover  profound, 
erudition,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  much  critical  faga- 
city.  He  died  at  his  houfe  called  Rufhall-hall,  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  in  1671,  about  the  age  of  Axty-nine.  He  was 
the  author  of,  1.  Selected  and  choice  Obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Twelve  firft  Csefars,  See.  1635,  8vo.  to  which 
lie  added,  in  another  edition,  obfervations  on  fix  more  ; 
and,  in  1670,  his  eldeft  Ion,  Henry  Leigh,  republiflied  the 
work,  with  obfervations  on  the  Greek  emperors,  illuftra- 
tive  engravings,  &c.  under  the  title  of  AnaltEla  Cesfarum 
Romanornm.  2.  A  Treatife  of  Divine  Promifes,  1633, 
8vo.  3.  Critica  Sacra,  on  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  Old, 
and  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  2  vols.  4to„ 
1639  and  1646,  and  afterwards  in  a  vols.  folio;  and  a  fup- 
plement  in  1662,  folio.-  4.  A  Treatiie  of  Divinity,  in 
three  Books,  1646,  4to.  5.  The  Saint’s  Encouragement 
in  Evil -Times,  or  Obfervations  concerning  the  Martyrs 
in  general,  1648,  8vo.  6.  Annotations  on  all  the  New 
Teftament,  1650,  folio.  7.  A  philological  Commentary, 
or  an  Illuftration  of  the  molt  obvious  and  ufeful  Words 
in  the  Law,  See.  1652,  Svo.  8.  A  Syftem  or  Body  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  in  ten  Books,  1654,  folio.  9.  A  Treatife  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Learning,  in  fix  Books,  1656,  folio.  10.  An¬ 
notations  on  the  five  poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Telra- 
ment,  viz.  Job,  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Can¬ 
ticles,  1657,  folio,  it.  Choice  Obfervations  on  all  the 
Kings  cf  England,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Death  of  King 
Charles  I.  1661,  Svo.  Ac.  V/ood's  Athen.  Oxon. 

LEIGH’S  ISLAND,  a  final!  ifland  on  the  fouth-eifi 
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coaft  of  New  Ireland,  a  little  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Cocoa- 
Nut  Ifland. 

LEIGH/LIN,  a  bifliopric  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Dublin,  founded  in  632,  and  united  with  Ferns  in  1600. 
The  united  bifliopric  comprifes  the  whole  counties  of 
Carlow  and  Wexford,  with  part  of  the  Queen’s  county, 
Wicklow,  and  Kilkenny.  There  are  232  pari/hes  in  the 
union,  forming  79  benefices,  in  which  are  71  churches 
and  fix  glebe-houfes.  The  cathedrals  are  finall,  and  ferve 
for  parifli-churc'hes.  The  refidence  of  the  bilhop  is  at 
Ferns. 

LEIGH'LIN  (Old),  a  village  of  Ireland,  near  the  river 
Barrow,  and  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  25:  miles  well  by 
north  from  Leighlin  Bridge,  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1216,  and  continued  to  fend  members  to  parliament 
till  the  union;  and  is  ftjll  the  feat  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  diocefe. 

LEIGH'LIN  BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  fituated  on  the  river  Barrow  :  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Carlow,  and  eleven  north-eaft  of  Kil¬ 
kenny. 

LE'IGIITON,  a  village  in  Iluntingdonfhire,  five  miles 
north  of  Kimbolton,  which  gives  name  to  the  hundred. 
It  has. fairs  on  May  12  and  0<5l.  5. 

LE'IGIITON,  Leighton-Buzzard,  or  Beaudesert, 
a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  fituated  on 
the  river  Ouzel,  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamfhire  ;  with 
a  weekly  market  on  Tuefday,  well  ftored  with  cattle;  and 
a  great  horfe-fair  on  Whit-Tuefday,  particularly  thole  for 
coach  anti  cart;  befides  three  others,  viz.  Jan.  25,  July  26, 
and  Oft.  24.  It  is  eight  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Dunlta- 
ble,  and  forty-one  north-welt  of  London.  Lat.  51.  eg-.  N. 
Ion.  o.  38.  W. 

LE'IGIITON,  or  Leighton  in  the  Mooring,  a  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Rotherham,  Yorklhire  ;  with  a 
fair  on  the  24th  of  June. 

LE'IGHTON  (Alexander),  a  Scotch  prelbyterian  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1587.  He  became  noted 
for  the  fu fieri ngs  which  he  endured  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  on  account  of  a  work  which  he  publilhed,  en¬ 
titled  Zion’s  Plea.  For  this  he  was  tried  in  the  high- 
commiilion  court,  anu  convifted,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
and  in  that  court,  was  but  another  term  for  being  ac- 
cufed  ;  his  fentence  has  been  given  at  length  in  the  life 
of  Laud,  p.  287.  and,  excepting  the  imprifonment  for 
life,  gnd  the  fine,  the  fentence  was  put  into  execution  to 
the  full  extent.  He  was  releafed  by  the  long  parliament 
after  an  imprifonment  for  ten  years.  His  confinement 
and  cruel  ulage  had  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  when  he 
was  releafed  he  had  fcarcely  the  power  of  walking,  or  fee¬ 
ing,  or  hearing.  As  a  fort  of  remuneration  for  his  trou¬ 
bles,  the  parliament  appointed  him  keeper  of  Lambeth  pa¬ 
lace,  at  that  time  converted  into  a  prifon.  He  died  in 
3644,  infane. 

LE'IGHTON  (Robert),  a  Scotch  prelate  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  fon  of  the  preceding.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Scotland,  where  he  diltinguilhed  himfelf  above 
bis  contemporaries  in  all  the  branches  of  ufeful  learning, 
particularly  in  the  Itudy  of  the  feriptures.  Having  finifhed 
bis  co.urfe  of  academical  lludies,  he  went  to  the  continent 
for  improvement,  and  fpent  lome  years  in  France.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  prelbyterian  ordination,  and  was 
chofen  to  a  congregation  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh. 
Very  foon  after  his  fettlement  at  this  place  he  conceived 
a  diflike  to  the  prelbyterian  form  and  manner  of  church- 
difcipline,  and  chofe  rather  a  life  of  retirement  than  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  p.-efbytery.  In  the  year  1648,  he  declared 
liimfelf  for  the  engagement  for  the  king,  on  account  of 
•which  he  would  have  expofed  himfelf  to  much  trouble, 
had  not  the  earl  of  Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parifli,  prpved 
his  friend,  and  prevailed  with  the  men  in  power  not  to 
moleft  him.  At  length,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer 
fu limit  to  the  ecclefialtical  impofitions  of  the  prelbyterians, 
and  being  unwilling  to  live  in  llrife  and  contention,  he 
Kfigned  his  ptuiUv  in  filence,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
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merit.  Shortly  after,  he  was  chofen  principal  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Edinburgh,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed 
with  great  reputation  during  ten  years.  Upon  the  reilo- 
ration,  when  it  was  determined  to  eftablifh  epifcopacy  in 
Scotland,  Leighton  was  fixed  on  as  a  proper  perfon  for 
the  rnitre.  He  was  confecrated,-  with  other  bifltops,  at 
Weftminfter  ;  he  would  now  gladly  have  promoted  forne 
plan  for  uniting  the  prelbyterians  and  episcopalians,  but 
was  thwarted  in  all  views  on  this  fubjefl.  When  lie 
found  that  the  government  was  determined  to  enforce 
conformity  on  the  prelbyterians  by  the  molt  rigorous  mea- 
fures,  he  laboured  with  all  zeal  to  ffiow  the  impolicy  of 
fucli  proceedings;  but  he  ftruggled  ineffectually  againtt 
the  current,  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  praclife,  in 
his  own  diocefe,  the  moderation  which  lie  had  recom¬ 
mended  generally,  and  to  fet  an  edifying  example  to  the 
reft  of  his  dignified  brethren.  They  however  profited 
very  little,  either  from  his  advice  or  from  the  exemplary 
conduct  which  he  manifefted.  He  remonftrnted  with  the 
king  refpeCling  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  high-commiflion  court;  and  more  lenient  meafures 
were  promifed  to  be  purfued  with  refpeft  to  Scotland, 
He  begged  permiflion  to  refign  his  fee  ;  but  the  king,  fo 
far  from  liltening  to  the  prayer  of  his  petition,  urged  him 
to  accept  of  the  diocefe  of  Glafgow,  which  was  a  more 
important  bifliopric,  and  one  in  Which  he  might  be  more 
ufetul.  To  induce  him  to  accept  of  this  preferment,  he 
was  promifed  the  afliftance  of  the  court  in  bringing  aboue 
his  favourite  fcheme  of  a  comprehenfion  of  the  prelby¬ 
terians.  He  accepted  the  fee  ;  but  after  a  fliort  time  found 
himfelf  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  his  great  defigns  of 
healing  the  divifions,  and  reforming  the  abufes,  in  the 
church,  and  begged  permiflion  to  retire  into  private  life, 
which  was  at  length  granted  him.  He  went  to  live  in 
Suflex,  where  he  occupied  himfelf  in  doing  all  the  good 
in  his  power.  He  died  in  1684,  at  about  the  age  of  eighty. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Prxlefliones  Theologicas.  2. 
A  Commentary  on  the  firft  and  iecond  Chapters  of  the 
Firll  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter.  3.  Sermons,  including  other 
pieces.  To  the  volume  of  fermons,  publilhed  in  1758,  is 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  for  farther  particulars. 

LEI'GNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Seine 
a  little  to  theTouth  of  Bar  fur  Seine. 

LEI'LAM,  orLEY'LAM,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
Near  it,  in  1733,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Perflans 
under  Kouli  Khan;  the  Turks  were  commanded  by  the 
feralkier  Topal  Ofman,  who  was  killed  in  the  field  ;  they 
loft  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,-  with  the  military  cheft, 
and  not  lefs  than  40,000  men,  including  many  balhaws 
and  perfons  of  diftinttion  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Bagdad. 

LEI'MA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Irtifch 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Tobollk. 

LEIM'BACII,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeld  :  one  mile  north-eaft  of  Mansfeld. — A  town  of 
the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of 
Eltman. 

LEI'MBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg:  four  miles  fouth  of  Lauf. 

LEIN,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  rifes  three  miles 
fouth-fouth-ealt  of  Murhart,  and  runs  into  the  Kocher 
at  Abtlgmund.  <r 

LEI'NA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha:  four  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Gotha. 

LEI'NA,  or  Leine,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  rifes 
two  miles  louth-well  of  Worbis,  in  the  territory  of  Eich- 
feld;  paffes  by  Heiligenftadt,  Gottingen,  Hanover,  &c0 
and  joins  the  Aller  about  two  miles  below  Zelle. 

LEI'NACII,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  four 
miles  north-eail  of  Lauringen. — Another,  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Cafliladt. 

LEI'NBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwarzenburg  1  two  miles  fouth  of  Schainfeld. 

LEI'NE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Neflh 
four  miles  north  of  Gotha. 

LEFNENf 
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TEI'NEN  ZUMf,  a  town  of  Pruflla,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  nine  miles  ealt  of  Thom. 

LEPNINGEN,  or  Linan'ge,  lately  a  county  of  Ger¬ 
many,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Palatinate,  and  bordering 
on  the  bilhoprics  of  Worms  and  Spire.  The  foil  is  fertile 
in  corn,  fruit,  and  wine;  in  the  foreft  is  plenty  of  game, 
with  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  (tone.  At 
the  peace  of  Luneville  it  was  annexed  to  France. 

LEI'NINGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnere,  lately  held  in  common  between  the  count 
of  Leiningen  and  the  bifhop  of  Worms.  The  caltle  was 
demolifhed  by  the  French:  eleven  miles  fouth-weff  of 
Worms,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Mentz.  Lat.  49.  30.  N,  ion. 
S.  4.  E. 

LEI'NINGEN  (Old),  a  caftle  and  village  of  France: 
three  miles  north-welt  of  Leiningen. 

LEI'NLETTER,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  ten  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bamberg. 

LEIN'STER,  the  eaftern  province  of  Ireland,  which 
contains  the  twelve  following  counties,  viz.  Louth,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Callow,  Kildare, 
Queen’s  County,  King’s  County,  Welt  Meath,  and  Long¬ 
ford.  Leinfter  is  bounded  by  Ullteron  the  north,  by  Con¬ 
naught  and  Munlter  on  the  welt  and  fouth- weft,  and  by 
the  lea  on  the  louth  and  ealt.  Its  length  is  104  miles, 
the  breadth  about  55,  and  the  circuit  360  ;  and  includes 
992  parifhes,  one  archbilliopric,  and  three  biftioprics.  It 
is,  in  general,  well  cultivated,  and  enjoys  good  air  and 
foil;  and  is  the  molt-  populous,  containing  the  capital  and 
the  leat  of  the  government.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Boyne,  Barrow,  Liffey,  Noir,  and  May. 

LEI'NUGEN,  or  Lein  ungen,  a  town  of  We!tphalia,in 
the  county  of  Mansfeld  :  fix  miles  fouth-vvelt  of  Wippra. 

LEIOPO'DES,  J.  [of  the  Gr.  Xeio?,  light,  and  foot.] 
An  epithet  ufed  by  the  old  medical  writers  to  exprels 
fuch  perfons  who  had  feet  perfectly  fmooth  and  even  at 
the  bottom,  without  the  ufual  hollow -between  the  heel 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot. 

LEIP'HEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of 
Ulm,  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  Danube,  ravaged  and  pil¬ 
laged  in  the  year  1634:  twenty-two  miles  welt-north-weft 
of  Augfburg,  and  eleven  north-eaft  of  Ulm. 

LEIP'NIK,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of.Prerau, 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Pferau.  Lat.  49. 28. N.  Ion.  17.  35.  E. 

LEIPODERUvlOS,  J.  [from  tire  Gr.  Xeittw,  to  be  defi¬ 
cient,  and  hg/tet,  the  Ikin.]  One  who  has  loft  the  prepuce. 

LEIP'PA-  See  Leypa. 

LEITPE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe  : 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Grotkau. 

LEIP'SIC,  or  Leipzig,  a  city  cf  Saxony,  and  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  lame  name.  This  is  one  of  the  finelt  and 
molt  celebrated  towns  in  all  Germany,  lituated  in  a  plea- 
fant  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Pleiffe.  Its  circuit  is 
eltimated  at  8954  paces;  but  the  l'uburbs  are  well  built, 
large,  and  furnifhed  with  gardens.  Between  the  town 
and  the  fuburbs,  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees  was  laid  out  in 
the  year  1702,  which  rtins  quite  round  the  town.  In  the 
town-ditches  alio  are  planted  mulberry-trees.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a  very  fiourilhing  and  famous  univerfity,  which 
■was  founded  and  dedicated  in  1409,  containing  fix  col¬ 
leges  ;  of  two  good  Latin  fchools  ;  and  of  two  celebrated 
focieties,  namely,  a  German  fociety,  and  another  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  liberal  arts.  Leipfic  is  one  of  the 
principal  trading-towns  in  all  Germany,  inafmuch  as  it 
enjoys  not  only  an  important  foreign  trade,  but  alfo,  at  its 
three  celebrated  fairs,  which  are  kept  at  Eafter,  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  carries  on  a  very 
extenfive  commerce  both  in  domeftic  and  foreign  wares.  It 
is  likewife  poflelled  of  the  ftaple  right,  by  virtue  of  which 
al[  ftaple  commodities,  imported  within  lixty  miles  round, 
muft  be  unladen  here  at  leaft  for  three  days,  and  offered 
to  fale  to  fuch  of  the  trading  and  mercantile  people  here 
as  are  burghers  ;  and  then,  for  the  firft  time,  carried  far¬ 
ther,  but  to  be  unladen  no-where  elfe.  The  Pleiffenburg 
here  is.  a  ftrong  citadel  on  the  Pleifie,,  where  a  mint  was 
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founded  in  1752.  Here  alfo  in  a  chapel  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics  perform  their  worlhip.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  fpacious  and  fine  market-place,  near  which  alfo  the 
council-houfe  ftands  ;  the  exchange  is  well  built,  and  the 
roof  of  its  hall  well  painted.  Here  are  eight  parilh- 
churches  lor  Lutherans,  befides  the  Roman-catholic  cha- 
pel,  and  a  place  of  worfhip  for  Cal  vinilts-.  Various  lorts 
of  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  town  ;  gold,  filver, 
lilk,  wool,  and  linen  yarn,  being  worked  here,  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  ltuffs,  velvets,  dockings,  cloths,  and  linen.  There 
are  alfo.  houfes  here  for  tire  dying  of  filk,  as  likewife  for 
the  making  of  tapeltry  and  linen,  and  the  printing  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Leather,  and  Prufiian  blue,  &c.  are  prepared  here, 
and  the  orphan-boufe  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
filk.  The  inltitution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (opened  in. 
1805)  is  gradually  becoming  a  molt  ufeful  eftabliihment. 
The  pupils  all  learn  to  fpeak  diftinCtly,  and  the  molt  for¬ 
ward  of  them  comprehend  what  is  laid  to  them  by  the 
motion  of  the  lips.  They  are  inftrufted  in  religious 
knowledge,  reading,  writing,  accounts,  &c. 

Leipfic,  in  all  probability,  received  its  origin  from  the 
Sorbenwends.  Dithmar,  in  his  Chronicle,  ipeaks  of  it  lb 
early  as  the  year  1015,  under  the  title  of  a  town.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Merfeburg,  till  Conrad  margrave  of  Meiffen  ob¬ 
tained  the  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  year  1134,  by  exchange. 
In  1519,  a  theological  conference  was  held  here  between 
Martin  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck ;  and  in  1631,  another  ap¬ 
pointed  between  the  Saxon  or  Lutheran,  and  the  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Helfian,  or  Calvinift,  divines.  In  1547,  this- 
town  was  belieged  in  vain  by  the  eleftor  John  Frederic  $ 
as  alfo  in  1637,  by  Banner,  the  Swedilh  general.  In  1631 
and  1632,  it  was  taken  by  the  Imperialilts;  and,  in  1642, 
by  the  Swedes.  In  1745  and  1756,  it  was  garrifoned  by 
the  Pruffians,  to  whom  it  was  obliged  to  pay  very  confi- 
derable  funis  of  money,  by  way  of  contribution.  In  1759,, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Imperialilts.  The  circle  contains 
thirty-three  towns,  and  upwards  of  1000  villages:  fifty- 
fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.13.  N, 
Ion.  12.  19.  E. 

LEI  RE  (King  of),  a  title  affumed  by  the  kings  of  Zea¬ 
land  in  the  fourth  century  ;  from  Leire,  the  royal  refi- 
dence.  Thefe  kings  of  Leire  claimed  the  iupremacy,  and 
Ityled  themfelves  head-kings  of  all  Denmark,  becauie  Dari 
Mykaliti,  at  the  dole  of  the  third  century,  had  fubdued 
the  whole  country,  and  compelled  thole  petty  kings, 
whom  he  left  in  their  territories,  to  pay  tribute,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  lubordination  to  him.  But  the  kings  of  Leire 
were  often  mere  lhadows,  much  inferior  in  power  to  thole 
whom  they  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  their  valfals,  till  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  they  lucceeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  whole  country  under  their  government. 

LEIR'IA.  See  Leyria. 

LEIR'STETTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Anfpach  :  five  miles  ealt  of  Schwabach. 

LEI'SEBACH,  a  river  of  Selefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  one  mile  weft  of  Stoedtl  Leubus. 

LEI'SELSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre:  three  miles  weft-north-weft  ot  Worms. 

LEI'SSE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ponierelia :  eight  miles 
north  of  Marienburg. 

LE'ISURABLE,  adj.  Done  at  leifure  ;  not  hurried; 
enjoying  leifure. — A  relation  inexcufable  in  his  works  of 
leijurable  hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  re¬ 
lation.  Brown. 

LETSURABLY,  adv.  At  leifure;  without  tumult  or 
hurry. — Let  11s  beg  of  God,  that,  when  the  hour  of  our 
reft  is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  diffolution  may  be  Jacob,. 
Mofef,  Jolhua,  and  David,  who,  leifurably  tendingtheirlives 
in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  upon  their  pof- 
terity.  Hooker. 

LEU  SURE,  f.  \_loiJir3  Fr.J  Freedom  from  bufinefs  or 
hurry  ;  vacancy  of  mind  ;  power  to  fpend  time  according; 
to  choice. — Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en¬ 
trance,  the  defire  of  lqfyr&  is  much  more  natural. than  cf. 
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bufinefs  and  care.  Temple. — Convenience  of  time.— .We'll 
snake  our  le fares  to  attend  on  yours.  Shakefpeare. 

He  figh’d,  and  had  no  leifure  more  to  lay, 

His  honour  call’d  his  eyes  another  way.  Drydea. 

Want  of  leifure.  Not  ufed: 

More  titan  I  have  faid,  loving  countrymen  ; 

The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 

Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakefpeare' s  Richard  III. 

LE'ISURELY,  adj.  Not  hafty ;  deliberate;  done  with¬ 
out  hurry. — The  bridge  is  human  life:  upon  a  lei  fur  dy  fur- 
vey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  confided  of  threefcore  and  ten 
intire  arches.  Addifon. 

He  was  the  wretched’ft  thing  when  he  was  young, 

So  long  a  growing,  and  fo  leifurdy , 

That,  if  the  rule  were  true,  he  fliould  be  gracious.  Shake/. 

LE'ISURELY,  adv.  Notin  a  hurry;  (lowdy;  delibe¬ 
rately.— We  defeended  very  leifurely,  my  friend  being  care¬ 
ful  to  count  the  fteps.  Addifon. 

The  Belgians  hop’d,  that  with  diforder’d  hade 
■  Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  fands  might  run; 

Or,  if  with  caution  leifurely  we  pad, 

Their  numerous  grofs  might  charge  us  one  by  one.  Dryd. 

LE'ISZNIG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulda,  with 
-manufactures  of  cloth,  lace,  dockings,  See.  It  has  two 
churches.  The  citadel  is  called  Mildenftein  :  twenty- 
fbur  miles  ead-fouth-e.aft  of  Leipfic,  and  thirty-two  north- 
-weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.7.N.  Ion.  12.  50.  E. 

LEI'STENAU,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  fix  miles  wed  of  Bifchofswerder. 

LEI'T  A,  Ley'ta,  or  Ley'tha,  a  river  which  rifes  in 
the  fouth-weft:  part  of  Audria,  and  joins  the  Raa’o  at  Raab 
in  Hungary;  after  which  the  united  dream  runs  into  a 
branch  of  the  Danube  nine  miles' wed  of  Comorn. 

LEI'TENBERG.  See  Leutenberg. 

LEI'TERBACH,  or  Letter,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  eleven 
miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

LEITH,  on  the  coalt  of  Sweden,  particularly  the  paf- 
fage  round  the  Point  of  Landfoort  to  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  means  a  channel,  and  is  ufed  as  a  general  appella¬ 
tion  for  that  purpofe;  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  other 
indance  of  fuch  an  application  of. the  word.  Malham. 

LEITH,  the  lea-port  of  Edinburgh.  See  vol.  V.  p.  247. 

LEITH  HILL.  See  Wotton. 

LEITH  WATER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs 
into  the  Forth  at  Leith. 

LEI'THEN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Tweed  at  Inverleithen. 

LEI'TMERITZ,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  in  a  circle  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Elbe  well  built  and  popu¬ 
lous;  the  fee  of  a  bifnop,  fuffragan  of  Prague.  The  cir¬ 
cle  is  fo  fertile  and  fine  a  country,  as  to  have  been  called 
the  Bohemian  Paradife  ;  exclufiveof  which,  it  is  fupplied, 
by  means  of  tire  river  Elbe,  with  the  products  of  the  red 
of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  alfo  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  wines  called  podfkaljky,  which  grow  near 
Audi,  are  particularly  famous,  and  the  warm  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  of  Toplitz  are  very  wholefome  :  we  alfo  find  here 
tin  and  precious  denes.  In  this  circle  are  reckoned 
eighty-nine  feigniories,  edates,  and  feats.  It  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-north-wed  of  Prague,  and  thirty-four 
fouth-fouth- ead  of  Drefden.  Lat.  50.  31.  N.  Ion.  14.  15.E. 

LEITOMIS'CHEL.  See  Leutomischel. 

LEI'TRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Donegal 
and  Fermanagh  ;  on  the  ead  by  Cavan  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
■Cavan,  Longford,  and  Rolcommon  and  on  the  wed  by 
Sligo.  In  form  fomewhat  like  an  hour-glafs,  it  varies 
greatlv  in  breadth,  being  in  the  wided  parts  fixteen,  and 
in  the  narrowed  only  fix,  miles  acrols.  Its  length  is 
forty-one  Irifh,  or  fifty-two  Englifh,  miles.  It  contains 
-255,950  acres,  or-about  400  fquare  miles;  (407,260  acres, 

652  fquare  miles,  in  Englifh  mealure.)  The  paddies 
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are  feventeen  in  number,  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Kiimore, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Ardagh.  Of  the  five  baronies  inta 
which  Leitrim  is  divided,  the  two  northern  are  not  fo  po¬ 
pulous  as  the  other  three.  Towards  the  fea  there  is  an 
aflemblage  of  wild  and  lofty  mountains,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  from  one  another  by  deep  valleys.  Theie  are  the 
mountains  of  Sliebh-anewr  and  Dartry,  the  latter  of 
which  towers  to  an  itrunenfe  height  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  Near  the  interior,  the  immenfe  Sliebh-an-Erin  di¬ 
vides  the  mountainous  from  the  level  parts  of  the  country. 
Thefe  great  hills  are  far  from  unprofitable;  for,  producing 
abundance  of  coarfe  -grals,  they  annually  pour  forth  im- 
nienle  droves  of  young  cattle.  The  l’outhern  baronies  are 
level. 

Few  counties  are  fo  plentifully  watered  as  this.  The 
Shannon  rifes  in  a  plain  at  the  bafe  of  Quilca  mountain, 
forming  Lough  Clean,  a  fmall  lake,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  fountain  of  that  noble  river;  from  this  it  flows  to 
Lough  Allen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  which 
is  feven  miles  long  and  about  thirty  in  circumference  ; 
and  then,  curling  in  a  variety  of  forms,  it  glides  by  Car- 
rick  on  Shannon,  where  it  leaves  the  county,  taking  a 
fouthern  direction.  There  are  feveral  other  lakes  and 
fmall  dreams,  which  are  Itored  with  trout,  pike,  eel,  perch, 
and  bream.  The  natural  wants  of  this  county  feem  abun¬ 
dantly  outweighed  by  its  numerous  minerals:  iron-ore  is 
contained  in  great  quantities  in  the  high  grounds;  deep 
and  rich  beds  of  it  are  alfo  found  on  the  lower  grounds ; 
and  a  vigorous  fearch  would  undoubtedly  difeover  it  in 
ulmoft  every  fituation  ;  copper  and  lead  are  alfo  met  with, 
but  not  in  fuch  quantities ;  coal  in  deep  and  rich  ftrata 
is  viiible  in  many  places ;  a  variety  of  clays  and  plenty  of 
limeftone-gravel  are  likewife  found.  The  foil  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  diverfified.  A  rich  dark  foil  on  a  litneitone  bottom, 
a  ferruginous  loam  on  the  mountains,  and  an  argillaceous 
ftratum,  are  its  chief  charadteriftics.  Great  quantities  of 
bog  and  moor  tend  to  interrupt  the  general  fertility  of  . 
the  county.  The  mode  of  agriculture  adopted  by  the 
farmers  is  injudicious  in  many  particulars.  Potatoes, 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  are  reared  in  fmall  quantities; 
oats  in  abundance  for  home-confumption.  A  conlidera- 
ble  portion  of  the  land  is  pafturage.  The  farms  are  fmall, 
and  generally  occupied  in  common  by  a  number  of  tenan¬ 
try.  Draining  is  greatly  neglected.  Manufactures  art 
rapidly  improving,  particularly  that  of  linen.  There  arc 
feveral  bleach-greens.  Potteries  are  numerous  about  Lei¬ 
trim  and  Dromahare.  The  traveller  who  is  anxious  for 
variety,  will  no- where  find  it  in  greater  perfection  than 
in  Leitrim.  Extenfive  traits  of  walte  may  be  con  traded 
with  rich  lands.  The  uniform  and  regular  improvements 
of  art  are  loft  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  piiturefque  natural 
diforder.  The  dale  is  frequently  terminated  by  the  ltu- 
pendous  mountain  ;  and  the  beauties  of  the  rich  luxuriant 
woods  on  the  demefnes  are  enriched  by  the  vicinity  of 
beautiful  fheets  of  water.  Near  a  century  ago,  the 
county  was  a  continued  forelt.  Immenfe  heaps  of  charred 
timber  are  feen  at  Dromfhambo..  A  confiderable  time 
ago,  great  exertions  were  made  to  plant  woods  ;  and  it 
now  abounds  with  almoft  every  variety  which  the  nur- 
fery  can  afford.  No  town  of  any  lize  ornaments  the 
county.  Carrick  on  Shannon  is  the  finre-town,  but  docs 
not  contain  above  a  hundred  houfes. 

LE'ITRIM,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  which  gives  name 
to  the  county,  but  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  3 
poft-town.  It  is  three  miles  north  by  eaft  from  Carrick 
on  Shannon,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Shannon. 

LEFTSCHACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north- weft  of  Marburg. 

LEITUR'GOI,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  Athenians, 
perlons  of  confiderable  eftates ;  who,  by  their  own  tribe, 
or  the  whole  people,  were  ordered  to  perform  fome  pub¬ 
lic  duty,  or  fupply  the  commonwealth  with  neceffaries  at 
their  own  expenfes. 

LEFTZEN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  ;  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Seelow. 

lei'Tzestorff; 
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LEI'TZESTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Storkerau. 

LEI'TZKO,  or  Leitz^e,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  initiated  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Magdeburg. 

LEIX/LIP,  a  pod-town  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  beautifully  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey  ;  and  near  it  is  a  fine  waterfall,  called  the  Salmon 
Leap.  It  is  eight  miles  weft  from  Dublin. 

LEK'ENFIELD,  a  village  of  Yorkfiiire,  in  the  Eaft 
Riding,  north  of  Beverley;  has  a  fair  for  a  week,  com¬ 
mencing  September  14- 

LEKE'O,  one  of  the  Japan  iflands,  about  120  miles  in 
circumference;  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ximo.  Lat.  31. 
so.  N.  Ion.  1  32.  40.  E. 

LEK'HAM,  a  village  in  Wilts,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  fouth  of  Chippenham.  Roman  coins  are  often 
found  here. 

LEKINPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cattack :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Cattack. 

LEK'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Gnefna. 

LEK'SAND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia:  twenty 
miles  north- weft  of  Falun. 

LE'LAND,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  five  miles  from  Pen¬ 
zance  ;  vyith  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  Auguft. 

LE'LAND  (John),  an  eminent  Englifti  antiquary,  was 
born  in  London,  probably  about  the  end  of  Henry  VII’s 
reign.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  fchool  under  Wil¬ 
liam  Lily,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Chrift’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  After  a  tefidence  of  fome  years  in  that  univer 
fity,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  at  All- Souls’ 
college.  For  farther  improvement,  efpecially  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age, 
and  alfo  acquired  a  knowledge  of  feveral  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Upon  his  return  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  a 
rebtory  in  the  marches  of  Calais.  Henry  VIII.  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  keeper  of  his  library  ; 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  antiquary , 
which  no  other  perfon  in  this  kingdom,  before  or  after, 
poffeffed.  This  was  not  a  mere  title;  for,  in  1533,  a  com- 
iniftion  was  iffued  under  the  great  feal,  empowering  Le¬ 
land  to  make  fearch  after  all  objects  of  antiquity  in  the 
libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  colleges.  See. 
as  alfo  all  places  in  which  records  and  public  writings 
were  depofited.  In  confequence  he  fpent  above  fix  years 
in  travelling  through  England,  fufferingno  part  to  efcape 
his  refearches ;  nor  did  he  confine  himfelf  to  the  objects  ^ 
particularly  mentioned  in  his  commiilion,  but  vifited  all  ' 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  of  every 
kind,  with  a  view  of  collecting  every  thing  that  could  il- 
luftrate  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  nation.  At  the 
dilfolution  of  the  monafteries,  he  was  much  affeCted  with 
the  probable  lofs  of  many  of  the  manuferipts  they  con¬ 
tained  ;  and  made  application  to  fecretary  Cromwell  to 
get  them  conveyed  to  the  king’s  library.  Other  benefice? 
were  conferred  upon  him  ;  one  of  which  was  a  canonry 
in  King’s  college,  now  Chrift-church,  Oxford  ;  another, 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  He  retired,  with  his 
great  collections,  to  his  houfe  in  London,  for  the  purpofe 
of  digefting  them,  and  preparing  the  great  publications 
he  had  promifed  to  the  world  ;  but  either  too  intenfe  ftudy, 
or  fome  other  caufe,  brought  upon  him  a  derangement  of 
mind,  about  the  year  1550,  from  which  he  never  reco¬ 
vered.  He  died  in  1552,  and  was  buried  in  his  parilh- 
church  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666.  Leland  publiihed  during  his  life 
feveral  Latin  poems  of  confiderable  elegance,  and  fome 
traCIs  on  antiquarian  fubjeCts.  His  manufeript  collec¬ 
tions,  after  palling  through  various  hands,  came  for  the 
moll  part  into  the  Bodleian  library,  and  great  ufe  has 
been  made  of  them  by  Bale,  Camden,  Burton,  Dugdale, 
and  other  antiquaries.  A  volume  of  his  fmall  Latin 
poems  was  publiihed  in  1589,  by  Thomas  Newton,  of 
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Chefhire,  with  the  title  of  “  Principum  &  illuftrium  ali¬ 
quot  &  eruditorum  in  Anglia  Virorum  Encomia,”  Sec. 
Loud.  +to.  From  his  collections,  Antony  Hall  pub¬ 
liihed,  in  1709,  “  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britan- 
nicis,”  Oxon.  2  vols.  8vo.  “The  Itinerary  of  John  Be¬ 
laud,  the  Antiquary,”  was  publiihed  by  Hearns,  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  1710,  reprinted  in  1743.  The  fame 
editor  publiihed  “Joannis  Lelandi  Antiquarii  de  Rebus 
Britannicis  ColleCtanea,”  Oxon.  1715,  6  vols.  8vo.  re¬ 
printed  in  1770.  Biog.  Brit. 

LE'LAND  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  Englilh  proteftant-dii - 
fenting  divine;  was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancalhire,  in  the 
year  1691.  When  he  was  very  young,  his  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  Dublin,  where  the  fubjeCt  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  was  of  fo  ma¬ 
lignant  a  kind,  that  it  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  un- 
derftanding  and  memory.  In  this  melancholy  condition 
he  remained  almolt  twelve  months;  and,  when  the  ufe  of 
his  faculties  was  reftored,  all  his  former  ideas  Teemed  ex¬ 
punged,  and  he  had  entirely  forgotten  whatever  he  had 
learned  before  he  was  attacked  by  this  diftemper.  He 
now  difeovered,  however,  great  quicknefs  of  apprehen- 
fion,  and  a  ftrong  memory,  by  which  he  recommended 
himfelf  fo  much  to  notice,  that  his  parents  refolved  to 
bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profefiion.  Being  fent  to  a  pro¬ 
per  lchool,  he  foon  made  fuch  a  proficiency  as  fully  an- 
fwered  the  expectations  of  his  friends  ;  and  was  then 
placed  under  a  celebrated  tutor,  with  whom  he  went 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy.  Afterwards,  with  the 
aliiftance  of  fome  learned  and  worthy  minifters,  he  dili¬ 
gently  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Hebrew  and  divi¬ 
nity,  till  he  became  well  qualified  for  the  minifterial  of¬ 
fice.  He  had  not  long  engaged  in  this  chara&er,  before 
he  was  invited  to  preach  ltatedly  to  a  congregation  of 
proteftant-diflenters  in  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  a  future 
iettlement  with  them ;  and  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion  both 
in  his  profeflionnl  exercifes,  and  in  his  private  conduCt 
and  manners,  that  he  was  foon  invited  to  become  joint- 
paftor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld ;  to  which  office  he  was 
ordained  in  1716.  The  duties  of  this  new  relation  were 
difeharged  by  Mr.  Leland  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and 
fidelity  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  by  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  ftudies,  jhe  acquired  fuch  a  confiderable  ftock 
of  literature  and  ufeful  knowledge,  as  railed  him  to  dif- 
tinguiffied  reputation  in  the  learned  world.  In  the  year 
1733  he  firft  commenced  author,  by  publilhing  “  An  An- 
fwer  to  a  late  Book,  entitled,-  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,”  Sec.  in  two  vols.  8vo.  In  the  year  1737  he 
embarked  in  controverfy  with  Dr.  Morgan,  by  publilh- 
ing,  “The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
tnent  aflerted,  Sec.  againft  the  unjuft  Afperfions  and  falfe 
Reafonings  of  a  Book,  entitled  The  Moral  Philofopher,” 
8vo.  The  defign  of  this  treatife  was,  to  take  a  diftinCl 
view  of  what  Dr.  Morgan  had  offered,  both  againft  reve¬ 
lation  in  general,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  particular, ; 
and  it  induced  the  doCtor  to  level  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  “  Moral  Philofopher”  chiefly  at  our  author.  In  reply 
to  this  attack,  Mr.  Leland  publiihed  a  fecond  volume  of 
“  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old.  and  New  Tellament 
aflerted;”  in  which  the  various  mifreprel’entations,  the 
unjuft  afperfions,  and  the  confident  attempts,  of  his  an- 
tagonift  to  impofe  falfehoods  upon  his  readers,  are  very 
fatisfaftorily  dete6fed  and  expofed.  In  the  year  1739, 
the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  ' 
molt  honourable  manner,  the  degree  of  dofforof  divinity. 

In  the  year  1742,  appeared  the  celebrated  pamphlet, 
entitled,  “  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument in 
which  the  author,  under.fpecious  appearances  of  zeal  for 
religion,  endeavoured  to  (how,  that  the  Chriftian  faith 
has  no  foundation  in  reafon,  nor  any  thing  to  fupport  it 
hut  a  wild  and  fenfelefs  enthuliafm,  deftitute  of  all  proof 
and  evidence.  In  anfvver  to  this  difguifed  and  illiberal 
attempt  to  expole  Chriftianity  to  the  derifion  of  mankind. 
Dr.  Leland  wrote  “  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument,”  in  two  letters, 
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which  were  publifhed  feparately;  in  which  he  reprefents, 
with  great  perfpicuity  and  concifenefs,  the  abfurdity  and 
ill-tendency,  as  well  as  the  manifold  inconfiftencies,  of 
this  author’s  fcheme  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  a  plain 
confutation  of  the  principal  arguments  from  Scripture  and 
reafon  by  which  he  pretended  to  fupport  it.  In  the  year 
1753,  Dr.  Leland  diftinguiffied  himfelf  ftill  farther  as  the 
advocate  of  Chriftianity  againft  its  moft  infidious  oppo¬ 
nents,  by  publiihing,  “  Reflections  on  the  late  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke’s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory;  ef- 
pecially  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  Chriftianity  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures,”  8vo. 

Dr.  Leland  was  now  juftly  conlidered  to  be  a  mafter  in 
this  branch  of  controverfy,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  particularly  conyerfant  with  thofe  writings 
which  about  this  period  were  fo  frequently  publifhed  for 
the  purpofe  of  fetting  afuie  all  revelation.  And  he  had 
ably  fucceeded,  in  conjunction  with  other  valuable  wri¬ 
ters,  in  detecting  their  fophiftry  and  mifreprefentations, 
in  refuting  their  fallacious  reafonings,  and  in  ftiowing 
that  they  were  far  from  being  fuch  formidable  champions 
for  the  deiftical  caufe  as  many  had  been  apt  to  fuppofe. 
Since,  however,  there  are  few  who  have  leifure  or  patience 
for  a  particular  inquiry  into  a  voluminous  controverfy, 
fome  judicious  vvell-wiftiers  to  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  of  eflential  fervice  to 
give  a  fummary  view  of  the  moft  noted  hooks  which  had 
been  publifhed  againft  revealed  religion,  for  above  a  cen¬ 
tury,  with  proper  obfervations  upon  them.  This  tafk 
our  author  was  engaged  to  undertake,  by  fome  perfons 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard  ;  and,  in  174.5,  lie 
committed  to  the  prefs  “  A  View  of  the  principal  Deifti¬ 
cal  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England,  in  the  laft  and- 
prefent  Century  ;  with  Obfervations  upon  them,  and  fome 
Account  of  the  Anfwers  that  have  been  publifhed  againft 
them  ;  in  feveral  Letters  to  a  Friend,”  8vo.  In  this  work 
the  author  ably  maintained  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  former  productions,  and  it  defervedly  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 

When  Dr.  Leland  publifhed  this  View  of  the  Deiftical 
Writers,  he  had  no  intention  of  engaging  any  farther  in 
a  work  of  that  nature  ;  but,  foon  after  its  appearance, 
Lome  judicious  perfons  expreffed  the^r  furprife  that  no  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  was  looked  upon  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  fubtle  writers  who  had  of  late  ap¬ 
peared  againft  Chriftianity.  About  the  fame  time,  like- 
wife,  the  works  of  lord  Bolingbroke  were  publifhed,  in 
5  vols.  4to.  of  which  the  laft  three  feemed  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  intended  againft  revealed,  and  even  againft  fome 
important  principles  of  natural,  religion.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  thought  proper  that  Dr.  Leland,  in  order  to  complete 
the  defign  which  he  had  propofed  in  publifliing  his  View', 
fhould  add  a  fupplement,  relating  to  the  productions  of 
thefetwo  celebrated  authors.  Accordingly,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  perufal  of  them,  in  1756,  he  publifhed  his  obferva¬ 
tions  upon  them  in  a  fecond  volume,  conducted,  like  the 
former,  in  the  epiftolary  form.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  this  volume,  the  author  received  fome  letters  relating 
to  his  work,  which  induced  him  to  reconfider  fome  parts  of 
it,  and  to  give  fuch  farther  additions  and  illuftrations  as 
he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  main  defign. 
At  the  fame  time  he  had  been  defired  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  Reflections  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Let¬ 
ters,  &c.  and,  as  the  fubjeft  has  a  near  affinity  to  thofe 
which  are  treated  of  in  the  View,  and  would  confequently 
help  to  complete  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
his  lordfliip,  it  was  judged  advifeahle  to  publiffi  a  diftinCf 
volume,  comprehending  the  author’s  additions  and  illuf¬ 
trations,  together  with  thefe  RefleClions.  The  whole  of 
this  ufefui  work  was  thus  extended  to  three  volumes  j  and 
fecured  to  the  author  not  only  very  general  public  appro¬ 
bation,  but  the  particular  notice  of  fome  perfons  of  great 
merit  and  diftinCfion,  whofe  concern  for  religion,  and 
steal  for  our  common  Chriftianity,  inclined  them  candidly 
to  overlook  fmaller  differences  and  diftinCtions.  Dr.  Le> 
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land  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  his  a&ive  exertion's 
in  this  good  caufe  to  a  very  advanced  age.  When  lie  was 
more  than  feventy  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  fo  vio¬ 
lent  a  fever,  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful  ;  and,  though 
he  was  entirely  refigned  to  the  will  of  God,  it  gave  him 
no  fmall  pleafure  to  have  his  days  a  little  prolonged,  that 
he  might  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  another  work  which 
had  colt  him  more  application  than  any  of  his  former 
writings,  and  with  which  he  intended  to  clofe  his  learned 
labours  :  accordingly,  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  his 
health,  this  work  made  its  appearance,  in  two  volumes, 
4to.  under  the  title  of  “  The  Advantage  and  Neceffity  of 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  fliown  from  the  State  of  Reli¬ 
gion  in  the  ancient  heathen  World,  efpecially  with  ref- 
peCt  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worthip  of  the  one  true 
God;  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty;  and  a  State  of  future  Re¬ 
wards  and  Puniffiments,”  &c.  This  valuable  perform¬ 
ance,  alfo,  met  with  the  reception  from  the  public  of 
which  it  was  deferving;  and  it  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
in  8vo.  From  this  time  our  author  enjoyed  a  greater 
ihare  of  health  and  fpirits  than  he  had  known  for  many 
years  before,  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  occa- 
floned  by  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs,  which  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  him  on  the  16th  of  January,  1766,  when  he  was  in 
the  feventy- fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Leland  was  diftinguiflied  by  confiderable  abilities, 
and  very  extenfive  learning.  He  had  a  quick  apprehen- 
fion,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a  memory  fo  remarkably  te¬ 
nacious,  that  he  was  often  called  a  walking  library.  His 
moral  character  was  equally  amiable  and  excellent.  As 
lie  entertained  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  his 
perfections  and  providence,  fo  his  piety  was  liberal,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  manly  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  con¬ 
duct  was  regulated  by  the  principles  Of  that  religion 
which  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  defend.  His  temper  was 
naturally  warm  ;  hut,  by  maintaining  a  firirt  difcipline 
over  his  paffions,  he  never  fuffered  it  to  betray  him  into 
improper  behaviour;  and,  in  his  difcharge  of  every  rela¬ 
tive  and  focial  duty,  he  was  truly  exemplary.  Soon  after 
his  death,  a  collection  of  his  Sermons  was  publilhed,  in 
4  vols.  8vo.  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  account  of  the 
life,  character,  and  writings,  of  the  author. 

LE'LAND  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Dublin  about  the  year  1702.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  the  elements  of  a  good  education,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent,  and  afterwards  became  fellow,  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  author  of  1.  A  Hiftory  of 
Ireland,  4to.  2.  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
Principles  of  Human  Eloquence.  He  alfo  tranflated  the 
Orations  of  Demofthenes,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  which  came  out 
feparately,  and  were  well  received  by  the  public.  Dr. 
Leland  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

LE'LAPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  dog  that 
never  failed  to  feize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was 
ordered  to  purfue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herfelf  to  her  hufband  by  prefenting 
him  with  that  valuable  prefent.  According  to  fome,  Pro¬ 
cris  had  received  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dan¬ 
gerous  wounds  of  which  (lie  had  cured  him.  Hygin.  fab. 
128.  Ovid.  Met.  7. 

LELC'ZA,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Volhynia :  fixty  miles  north  of  Zytomiers. 

LELEGEHS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from  the 
Leleges,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it. 

LEL'EGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Alia,  of  Greek  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  the  name  denoting  “  a  collection  of  people.”  They 
firft  occupied  the  iflands  ;  then,  paffing  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Myfia  on  the  Sinus  Adramyt- 
tenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  Caria. — There 
were  Leleges  alfo  of  Laconia.  Thefe  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achilles  plundered  their 
country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halicarnaffus,  where  they  fixed  their  habitation. — The 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of  Megara  alfo  bore  this  name 
for  fome  time,  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings. 
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LE'LEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  His  fubjecls  were  called,  from  him,  Leleges. — Alfo  the 
name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  firft  king  of  Laconia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  His  fubjefts  were- alfo  called  Leleges,  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia. 

LE'LIAN,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bouro.  Lat.  3.  10.  S.  Ion.  127. 12.  E. 

LE'LIT  PAT'TAN.  See  Pattan. 

LEL'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Belcz  : 
hx  miles  north  of  Belcz. 

LEL'OW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Cracow:  thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Cracow. 

LELUN'DA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  joins  the  Zaire 
about  lixty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LELUN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  on  the  river  fo  called,  which  runs  into  the  Zaire  : 
thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  St.  Salvador. 

LEL'Y  (Sir  Peter),  a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  was 
born  at  Soelt,  in  Weltphalia,  in  1617.  His  father,  whofe 
family  name  was  Vander  Vaas,  a  native  of  Holland,  was 
a  captain  in  the  garrifon  of  that  town.  Peter  received 
his  firft  inftrutt ions  in  painting  from  Grabber,  at  Haer- 
lem,  and  began  with  practiiing  in  landfcape,  and  hiftori- 
cal  pieces  lels  than  life.  Attrafled  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  arts  by  Charles  I.  he  came  over  to  England 
in  164.1,  and  was  led  by  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Vandyke 
to  emulate  him  in  portrait-painting.  He  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  king,  and  painted  his  portrait,  as  he 
alfo  did  that  of  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
reftoration  that  he  rofe  to  the  height  of  his  fame  and  prof- 
perity.  He  painted  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  and 
a  lovely  tone  of  colouring  ;  gave  great  grace  to  the  airs 
of  his  heads,  and  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  ;  made  his 
fancy-draperies  flow  with  eafe  and  elegance ;  and,  by  his 
attention  to  impart  beauty  even  where  he  did  not  find  it, 
became  the  favourite  ladies’  painter.  He  has  tranfmitted 
the  features  of  nioft  of  the  fine  women  in  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  if  not  with  ftriking  truth,  yet  in  their  faireft 
form  ;  but  he  difplays  more  art  than  genius,  and,  by  an 
uniform  attention  to  pleafe,  has  fallen  into  an  uniformity 
of  manner.  He  was,  however,  not  only  employed  upon 
beauties,  but  feveral  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time 
chofe  to  be  reprefented  to  pofterity  by  his  pencil.  Lely 
was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  II.  who  made  him  his 
principal  painter,  and  honoured  him  with  knighthood. 
He  acquired  wealth,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  the 
purchafe  of  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings, 
which  after  his  death  fold  for  26,000b  Sir  Peter  married 
an  Englifh  lady  of  beauty  and  family,  and  purchafed  an 
eftate  at  Kew,  where  he  refided  in  the  fummer,  living  in 
a  ftyle  fuited  to  his  fortune.  He  was  not  free  from  jea- 
louly  as  an  artift,  and  viewed  with  anxiety  the  rifing  re¬ 
putation  of  Kneller.  He  was  feized,  as  he  was  painting 
the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which 
he  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Covent-garden  church,  under  a  monu¬ 
ment,  with  his  buft  carved  by  Gibbons.  Lely’s  works  are 
difperfed  in  collections  throughout  England.  The  beauties 
at  Windl’or  by  his  hand  are  much  admired,  and  form  a 
principal  decoration  of  that  palace.  Walpole  s  Anecd. 

LEM-TCHIN',  a  town  of  Thibet:  twelve  miles  weft- 
north- weft  of  Pitchan. 

LE'MA,  a  ftnall  idand  in  the  Chinefe  Sea.  Lat.  22.  N. 
Ion.  1 14.  17.  E. 

LE'MA  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  finall  iflands  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  idand  of 
Borneo.  Lat.  1. 10.  S.  Ion.  108.  48.  E. 

LEM'AN, y.  [Generally  fuppofed  to  be  I'amaiit,  the 
lover,  Fr.  but  imagined  by  Junius,  with  almoft  equal 
probability,  to  be  derived  from  leaf,  Dut.  or  leop,  Sax. 
beloved,  and  man.  The  etymology  is  Itrongly  fupported 
by  the  ancient  orthography,  according  to  which  it  was 
written  leveman .]  A  fweetheart  3  a  gallant  3  or  a  miftrefs. 
Banner. 


Hold  for  my  fake,  and  do  him  not  to  dye ; 

But,  vanquifh’d,  thine  eternal  bonddave  make,’ 

And  me  thy  worthy  meed  unto  thy  leman  take.  Spenfer, 
A  cup  of  wine, 

That’s  bride  and  fine, 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine.  Shakefpcare. 

LEM'AN,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Ex 
near  Tiverton. 

LEM'AN  (Department  of  ),  a  divilion  of  France,  formed 
by  the  Genevois,  and  named  from  the  lake,  called  indif¬ 
ferently  the  Leman  Lake,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lake,  Swiflerland,  and  the 
department  of  Jura  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Valais,  and  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Doria  and  Mont  Blanc  5  on  the  fouth 
by  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  on  the  wed  by 
the  departments  of  the  Ain  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  chief 
towns  are  Geneva,  Thonon,  and  Bonneville. 

LEM'AN  LA'KE.  See  Geneva,  vol.  viii.  p.  320. 

LEMA'NIS,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Caefar  is  fuppofed 
to  have  firft  landed  ;  and  therefore  placed  by  f’ome  at  Lime 
in  Kent. 

LEMAN'NUS,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
through  which  the  Rhone  flows.  It  is  now  called  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  or  Laufanne. 

LEMA'VI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis.  Their  capital  was  Daftonium,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy. 

LEM'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

LEM'BA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  idand  of  Ce¬ 
lebes.  Lat.  3.  1  5.  S.  Ion.  1 1 9.  52.  E. 

LEM'BA,  or  Libon'go,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  is  too 
fhallow  for  navigation,  and  has  no  harbour  at  its  mouth. 
It  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ten  miles  fouth  of  the  Onza. 

LEM'BACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  three 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Marburg. 

LEM'BACH,  a  town  of  Aultria  :  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Aigen. 

LEM'BECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter:  fix  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Haltern. 

LEMBEE'CK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Ghent. 

LEMBE'GE,  a  toyn  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees:  fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Tarbe,  and  fifteen  north-eaft  of  Pau. 

LEM'BERG,  or  Le'opold,  a  city  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
and  capital  of  Galicia.  It  is  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
and  pretty  well  fortified  in  the  Polifh  manner,  that  is, 
only  with  timber;  and  lies  low,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Peltew,  which  foon  after  joins  the  Bug';  being  furrounded 
with  hills  and  mountains  which  command  the  town. 
Lemberg  is  the  fee  of  a  Popifii  archbifhop,  and  likewife 
of  a  Rulfian  and  Armenian  bidiop.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  ;  and  has  two  caftles,  one  within  and  an¬ 
other  without  its  walls.  The  latter  (lands  on  a  high  hill;, 
and  the  Carmelite  monaftery,  which  is  fortified,  may  ferve 
for  a  citadel  to  this  callle.  Here  is  a  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  feveral  other  churches  ;  a  gymnafium,  orfemi- 
nary,  an  arfenal,  a  public  granary,  two  Jewilh  fchools,  &c.. 
A  provincial  diet  and  court  of  judicature  are  alfo  held  in 
this  town.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  a  mixture  of 
feveral  nations.  Lemberg  was  erefted  into  an  archbi- 
fhop’s  fee  in  1361  or  1362.  In  the  year  1375  the  fe#  was 
removed  to  Halicz,  but  in  1416  it  was  reftored  to  this  city. 
In  1656,  Lemberg  held  out  two  months,  when  befieged 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Cofacs  ;  and  in  1672  it  alfo  baffled 
the  attempts  of  the  Turks,  who  at  laft  purchafed  it  for 
86,000  dollars.  But  in  1704  it  was  taken,  fword  in  hand,, 
by  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden.  It  is  feventy-two  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chelm,  156  eaft  of  Cracow’,  and  300 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  49.  51.  N.  Ion. 
23.59.  E. 

LEM'BERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bitche,  and  tw’elva 
fouth- eaft  of  Sarguemincs, 
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LEM'BERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnere  ;  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Deux  Ponts, 
and  eighteen  weft  of  Landau. 

LEM'BERG.  See  Lowenberg,  vol.  xiii. 

LEM'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  five  miles 
north  of  Gilley. 

LEM'BERGHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Scheldt :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Ghent. 

LEM'BO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
on  the  Zaire  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Efl’eno. 

LEMBOU'LA,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Tarn  near  Moirtac. 

LEME'NE,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  Friuli,  and 
runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Caorla. 

LEM'ERY  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  chemift,  fon  of  Ju¬ 
lian  Lemery,  a  procureur  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy, 
of  the  Calvinift  perfuafion,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1645. 
He  W'as  brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  pharmacy  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city  5  and  in  1666  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain 
that  knowledge  of  chemiftry  which  he  perceived  to  be 
the  balls  of  the  art  of  preparing  medicines.  He  took 
fome  inftruflions  from  Glafer,  demonftrator  of  chemiftry 
in  the  royal  garden  ;  and  then  travelled  for  further  im¬ 
provement.  He  fpen-ta  confiderable  time  at  Montpellier, 
then  famous  for  its  apothecaries  and  preparations;  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1672,  well  furniftied  with  all  the 
knowledge  in  his  branch  which  the  kingdom  at  that  time 
would  afford.  Through  the  friendlhip  of  M.  Martin, 
apothecary  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  gave  a  courfe  of 
chemical  left ures,  at  the  laboratory  in  the  hotel  of  that 
prince.  He  had  foon  after  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  at 
which,  though  little  better  than  a  dark  cellar,  he  affem- 
bled  a  brilliant  auditory,  confuting  not  only  of  men  of 
fcience,  but  even  of  ladies,  who  were  drawn  thither  partly 
by  love  of  knowledge,  and  partly  by  fafhion.  He  alfo 
took  boarders  in  his  houfe,  whom  he  inftrufled  in  che¬ 
miftry  and  pharmacy ;  and  the  preparations  which  came 
from  his  hand  had  a  great  fale  in  Paris  and  the  provinces. 
One  article  in  particular  was  the  fource  of  great  profit  ; 
the  magiftery  of  bifmuth,  known  as  a  cofmetic  by  the 
name  o i  Spanijh  white,  which  no  perfon  in  Paris  but  him- 
felf  knew  how  to  prepare.  Lemery  performed  a  real  fer- 
vice  to  fcience,  by  diverting  chemiftry  of  the  veil  of  ob- 
fcure  and  myftic  language  which  it  had  fo  long  worn,  and 
placing  its  facts  within  the  reach  of  all  perfons  of  fenfe 
and  education.  In  1675,  he  gave  to  the  public  from  the 
prefs  his  Cours  de  Chymie ;  and  feldom  has  a  work  upon  a 
fcientific  topic  been  fo  popular.  It  fold  (fays  Fontenelle) 
like  a  novel  or  a  fatire ;  new  editions  followed  year  after 
year,  and  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  into  various 
modern  languages.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  con¬ 
futed  in  the  clearnefs  and  accuracy  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature  were  defcribed  ; 
the  fcience  was  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced  for  a  ra¬ 
tional  theory  of  thefe  precedes. 

The  perfecuting  fpirit  which  difgraced  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  began,  in  1681,  to  difquiet 
our  chemift;  and  he  received  an  order  to  lay  down  his  of¬ 
fice  of  public  lecturer  within  a  limited  time.  In  1683 
he  went  to  England,  and  was  favourably  received  by 
Charles  II.  who  had  an  attachment  to  chemical  purfuits. 
He  returned,  however,  to  his  own  country  ;  and  thought 
to  proteift  himfelf  by  the  degree  ofdoftorof  pbylic,  which 
he  obtained  at  Caen.  At  Paris  he  acquired  employment 
in  his  new  character ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  edfot  of 
Nantes,  which  interdicted  the  practice  of  phyfic  to  pro- 
teftants,  reduced  him  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  his  con- 
Itancy  at  length  gave  way;  and,  in  1686,  he,  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  was  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  He  now  re¬ 
fumed  medical  pradice,  and  eafily  obtained  letters  patent 
from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  continue  his  ledures, 
and  to  vend  his  chemical  remedies,  leveral  of  which  he 
kept  fecret.  In  1697,  Lemery  publifhed  his  Pharmacopee 
Univerfelle.  This  work  confifts  of  a  colledion  of  all  the 
formulae  given  in  all  the  books  of  pharmacy  and  difpen- 
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fatories  in  Europe,  with  corredions  and  improvements  5 
and,  though  overloaded  with  articles,  was  a  valuable  per¬ 
formance  at  the  time.  In  the  next  year  appeared  his  Die - 
tiomaire  Univerfel  des  Drogues  ftmples,  a  kill  more  ufeful 
work,  though  confiderably  ftiort  of  perfedion.  Of  its  va¬ 
rious  editions,  that  with  the  additions  of  Juffieu  is  the 
beft.  Upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  1699,  Lemery  was  appointed  affociate-’chemift ; 
and  foon  after,  on  the  death  of  Bourdelin,  he  obtained  a 
penfioner’s  place.  He  communicated  fome  memoirs  to 
this  body,  and  read  before  it  the  papers  which  in  1707  he 
publifhed  collectively,  under  the  title  of  Trait e  de  VAnti- 
moine.  This  was  a  complete  account  of  all  the  medicinal 
preparations  of  that  mineral  known  at  that  period.  He 
foop  after  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age;  and  in  1715 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy.  Fontenelle ,  Eloges  des  Aca- 
demiciens. 

LEM'ERY  (Louis),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1677.  He  acquired  under  his  father  a  tafte  for 
chemiftry  and  medicine;  and  was  admitted  to  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  1698.  He  gave  chemical  lectures  in  the 
royal  garden  in  1708;  and  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  1710,  which  place  he  iield  to  his 
death.  In  1712  he  W'as  received  as  an  affociate  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  became  a  penfiorcer  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1715.  He  purchafed  a  place  of 
king’s  phyfician,  and  in  that  quality  attended  the  infanta 
of  Spain  back  to  her  own  country.  In  1731  he  obtained 
the  profefforfnip  of  chemiftry  in  the  royal  garden,  in  place 
of  Geoffrey.  He  was  afterwards  particularly  attached  to 
the  duchefs  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  dowager  princefs  of 
Conti,  in  whofe  hotel  he  parted  great  part  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1743.  The  worksof  Louis  Lemery  are,  1.  Traitedes 
Alimens,  1702,  izmo.  chiefly  relating  to  vegetable  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  of  which  it  gives  a  defeription,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  qualities  :  this  work  was  much  augmented 
in  an  edition  by  Bruhier,  2  vols.  umo.  1755-  2.  Dif- 

fertation  fur  laNourriture  des  Os,  1704,  nmo.  in  this  trea- 
tife  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  the  bones  are  nourifhed 
by  a  peculiar  gelatinous  fluid,  depofited  in  their  fubftance 
by  the  fmall  arteries,  and  not  by  the  marrow.  To  this 
are  added  three  letters  on  the  generation  of  worms,  againfi: 
Andry.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he 
has  given  feveral  papers  on  the  analyfis  of  plants,  and  on 
other  chemical  topics,  on  monftrous  births,  &c.  Eloy.  DiB. 

LEMEYBAM'BA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxillo  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chacapoyas. 

LEM'FORD,  or  Lev'enfurt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Diepholz :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Diepholz. 

LEM'GO,  or  Lem'gow,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Lippe,  on  a  fmall  river,  near  the  Werra,  divided 
into  Old  and  New  Town,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
its  refpedtive  magiftrates ;  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe- 
towns.  It  is  feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Minden, 
and  thirty-two  north-north-eaft  ofLippftadt.  Lat.  52.  2.  N, 
Ion.  8.  44.  E. 

LE'MIA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  Lat.  44  6.S. 

LE'MING,  or  Lem'ming,  f  See  Mus  lemmus. 

LEM'INGTON,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  York 
county,  Maine  :  610  miles  north-eaft  from  Waftiington. 

LEM'INGTON,  a  townfldp  in  Effex  county,  Vermont^ 
on  the  weft  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  and  near  the 
north-eaft  corner  of  the  ftate. 

LEM'INGTON  (Lower),  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
five  miles  from  Shipton  in  Worceftehbire.  The  Roman 
forte- way  enters  Gloucefterlhire  at  this  place  ;  and  a  great 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  which  makes  it  fup- 
pofed  they  had  a  fort  or  ftation  here. 

LEM'INGTON  (Upper),  near  the  above;  a  hamlet  in 
the  parifti  of  Toddenham. 

LEM'INGTON  PRI'ORS,  a  village  and  watering-place 
in  Warwickftiire.  Here  are  two  medicinal  fprings,  which, 
in  fcorbutic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic,  cafes,  are  held  in  great 
repute.  For  rural  retirement  it  has  many  advantages,' 

being 
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being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  within  two 
miles  of  Warwick  ;  a  pleafant  morning’s  walk  from  Guy’s 
Cliff,  once  the  noted  refidence  of  our  country’s  champion, 
and  the  venerable  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Caflle;  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Coventry.  The  canal  coming  near  the 
village  makes  the  necefl'aries  of  life  moderate;  the  drynefs 
of  its  fituation  renders  it  healthy ;  and  the  roads  are  clean 
and  pleafant. 

“  Lemington  Priors  takes  its  name  from  its  fituation 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Leame.  In  the  Conqueror’s 
time,  earl  Roger  held  it  to  the  extent  thereof,  being  certi¬ 
fied  at  two  hides,  which  were  valued  at  4I.  having  two 
mills  rated  at  24s.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
was  originally  but  a  chapel  belonging  to  Wooton,  being 
therewith  confirmed  to  the  canons  of  Kenilworth,  by 
Ric.  Pedhe,  bifhop  of  Coventry,  in  Henry  the  Second’s 
days,  and  appropriated  to  them  by  G.  Mufchamp,  his 
fucceffor,  in  king  John’s  time,  1291.  19  Edw.  I.  it  was 

valued  at  fix  marks  over  and  above  a  penlion  of  20s.  then 
iffuing  out  of  the  abby  of  Malmfbury,  and  the  vicarage 
of  20s.  But  in  26’-Henry  8th,  the  fame  was  valued  at  61. 
10s.  the  penfion  at  33s.  4d.  added  by  the  canons  of  Ke¬ 
nilworth  computed.  All  that  is  further  obfervable  touch¬ 
ing  this  place  is,  that,  nigh  to  the  eafl  end  of  the  church, 
is  a  fpring  of  falt-water  (not  above  a  Hone’s  throw  from 
the  river  Leame),  whereof  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  for 
feafoning  of  meat.” 

“  Newbold  Comyn.  This  place  (the  original  occafion  of 
whofe  name  is  difcovered  by  the  latter  Ey liable  bold ,  which 
in  the  Saxon  language  fignifieth  houfe)  is  one  of  thofe  de¬ 
populated  villages  whereof  John  Rous  (an  antiquarian 
and  fometime  chantry-prieft  at  Guy’s  Cliffe)  complained, 
and  lyeth  on  the  north  fide  of  Leame.  In  Edward  Con- 
felfor’s  time  it  was  the  inheritance  of  one  V.leucine,  who 
gave  it  to  the  abby  of  Malmfbury  at  fuch  time  as  he  was 
morn  a  monk  in  that  monaftery ;  and  by  the  Conqueror’s 
Survey  is  certified  to  contain  3  hides,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  mill  yielding  8s.  per  annum:  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  50s.  But  it  was  not  long  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft  that  the  monks  of  Malmfbury  enfeoft  one  Radul- 
phus  Vicecomes  in  this  their  land  at  Newbold  ;  which 
Ralph  had  iffue,  Wibert,  and  he  a  fon  called  Anfelme, 
who  left  one  only  daughter,  fc.  Joan,  within  age  at  her 
father’s  deceafe,  and  in  ward  to  the  Abbott,  by  whom 
file  was  given  in  marriage  to  Elias  Comyn.  From  which 
Elias  and  Joan  defcended  thefe  Comyns,  who  had  their 
feat  here,  and  for  diflinflion  from  other  Newbolds  gave 
the  addition  of  their  own  name  to  this  place.  In  31  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  upon  difference  that  grew  betwixt  John  Comyn 
and  Geffry  de  Simely,  lord  of  Radford,  touching  liberty 
of  fifhing  in  the  river  Leame,  they  came  to  an  agreement 
that  the  faid  John  fliould  fifh  as  far  as  his  own  land  ex¬ 
tended.”  Dugdalc. 

Such  was  the  lfate  in  former  times  of  thefe  two  villages, 
which  confiitute  one  parifh,  or  conHablewick ;  the  river, 
which  rifes  in  this  county,  divides  their  di f tricks,  wafliing 
the  banks  from  an  eaflern  to  a  weHern  direction  ;  a  hand- 
fome  Hone  bridge  of  three  arches  has  lately  been  erefted, 
which  holds  a  communication  between  the  two  villages, 
and  from  whence  proceeds  a  road  leading  to  Coventry,  &c. 

The  fpring  which  fupplies  the  old  baths  was  difco¬ 
vered  in  1786,  in  which  year  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath 
were  conltruiSted.  Upon  finking  the  well,  a  rock  was 
found  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet;  and  the  wate’k  rifes 
from  about  the  depth  of  three  feet  within  the  rock.  This 
water  is  pellucid  when  it  firH  rifes  from  the  fpring;  in 
fmall  quantities  it  does  not  lofe  its  tranfparency  ;  a  very 
fmall  fediment  is  depofited  by  boiling,  fo  fmall  indeed 
that  fufficient  cannot  be  .colleffed  in  this  way  for  exami¬ 
nation.  However,  when  the  bath  has  been  newly  filled, 
in  l'ome  hours  the  tranfparency  pf  this  large  body  of  water 
is  defiroyed  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  and  it  con¬ 
trails  a  whitifn  colour. 

The  fpring  now  called  the  new  baths  was  difcovered 
jn  the  year  1790,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet  from  the 
■  Vp h.  XII.  No.  845. 
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furface  of  the  ground.  A  well  is  funk  about  twenty-four 
feet  deep.  In  the  courfe  of  this  depth  there  is  a  rock  the 
thicknefs  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  afterwards  a  bed  of  marl ; 
after  penetrating  which,  another  rock,  much  harder  than 
the  former,  is  found.  Through  this  fecond  rock  a  bore 
is  made  eighteen  feet  deep,  where  there  is  a  fmall  cleft  in 
the  rock.  There  are  many  little  fprings  found  in  this 
courfe;  but  from  this  cleft  the  water  riles  with  violence 
to  the  level  of  four  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  it  affords  a  confiant  and  copious  fupply  of  frelh  water. 

The  water,  when  frefli  drawn,  fmells  of  fulphurated  hy¬ 
drogen,  or  hepatic  gas;  but  it  quickly  becomes  inodorous 
by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  A  fediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  bath.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  acquires  additional  brightnefs  by  ex¬ 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere.  A  fimilar  fediment  may  be  fe- 
parated  by  boiling  the  frelh  water.  From  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter,  *75  of  a  grain  is  procured.  This  diffolves  readily  in 
acids,  and  (hows  all  the  common  and  well-known  appear¬ 
ances  of  oxyd  of  iron.  Several  phenomena  demonfirate 
the  exiltence  of  fome  metallic  fubHance  in  this  water,  be- 
fides  the  precipitate  already  defcribed  ;  but  it  is  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  combined,  or  otherwife  modified,  as  to  elude,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  aflion  of  the  ordinary  re-agents.  When 
the  water  is  boiled  in  contaft  with  fome  of  the  metals,  it 
becomes  turbid  5  and  the  metal  is  partly  oxydated,  and 
partly  diffolved.  The  iron,  which  has  been  ufed  in  the 
confiruftion  of  the  baths,  is  almoH  deHroyed  ;  the  tin, 
which  lined  a  veffel  ufed  as  warm  bath  for  children,  has 
fuffered  in  like  manner.  If  the  water  be  only  boiled  and 
poured  into  a  wine-glafs  with  a  bright  key  in  it,  the  li¬ 
quor  becomes  turbid  before  it  is  cold.  Copper  feems  to 
refill  its  action  better  ;  but  this  is  only  in  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  for,  if  the  water  be  boiled  in  a  copper  veffel, 
fimilar  effedls  are  produced  ;  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and. 
fome  copper  is  diffolved  in  the  water.  This  is  readily 
proved  by  putting  a  bright  piece  of  iron  into  the  liquor, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  acquires  a  coppery  coating.  This 
remark  evinces  the  firong  necefiity  of  a  chemical  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  fubltances  ufed  as  medicines.  It  is  very 
common  to  warm  the  water  with  a  view  of  quickening  its 
laxative  power.  It  is  evident  with  what  caution  veffels 
in  which  copper  is  an  ingredient  fhould  be  tiled  for  this 
purpofe  ;  or,  rather  with  what  care  they  fliould  be  utterly 
avoided. 


Table  of  Subfances  contained  in  the  two  Springs. 
Gafeous  fluids  contained  in  a  wine-gallon  in  cubic  inches. 


Hepatic  gas 
Azotic  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas 


Old  Bath. 

too  fmall  to  be  meafured 
’3 


New  Bath. 

too  fmall  to  be  weighed. 
35 
•5 


Solid  contents  of  a  wine-gallon  in  grains. 


Carbonat  of  jron 
Oxyds  of  iron 
and  manganeft 
Oxygenated  mu- 
riatof  iion  ant 
manganefe 
Sulphur  -  - 

Muriat  of  mag- 
ntlia  - 
Muriat  of  ft-da 
Sulphat  of  foda 
Sulphat  ol  lime 


too  fmall  to  be  weighed. 


unknown,  but  very  fmall 


5» 

330 

62 

J46 


‘75 


unknown, but  very  ftnalf. 
unknown, butveiy  final!. 

1  r5 

430 
152 
1 12 


It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  botli  thefe  fprings  are  affetfed  by 
rainy  weather;  and  that,  confequentJy,  their  contents 
vary  conliderably  according  to  the  lealons.  Lambe  in  the 
Manchejler  Mem.  vol.  v.  part  1. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1808,  a  fait  fpring  was 
opened  on  the  Newbold  fide,  at  about  the  diltance  of 
twenty  yards  from  the  river  and  bridge,  to  which  baths 
and  proper  conveniences  are  made  lor  tiling  the  water. 
A  new  town  is  likewife  building  on  this  fide  for  accom- 
6  D  modal  ion. 
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roodation,  which  is  marked  oat  on  an  extenfive  fcale  ; 
and,  for  the  Jafl  three  years,  both  fides  of  the  river 
have  been  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  other  families  of  character  and  diltinftion.  It 
has  been  afcertained  that  not  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  per- 
fons  vifited  the  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  dur¬ 
ing  the  lalt  I'eal'on,  exclufive  of  fervants  and  children. 
Notwithftanding  the  accommodations  increafe  very  ra¬ 
pidly,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  company; 
but  that  inconvenience  will  be  fhortly  obviated  by  the 
extenfive  and  commodious  houfes  now  erefling  by  the 
Lemington  Building  Society,  and  other  fpirited  indivi¬ 
duals.  Poor  invalids,  who  feek  the  benefit  of  the  waters 
in  diftreffed  circumitances,  are  liberally  relieved  from  a 
fund  eftablifhed  for  that  laudable  purpofe. 

LEM'KENDORF,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland 
of  Femern  :  four  miles  weft  of  Borg. 

LEMLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Aland,  about  twenty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Lat.  60.  4.  N.  Ion.  19.  58.  E. 

LEM'LEM,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  the  internal  part 
of  Negroland:  500  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  from  Tombudtou. 

LEM'LUM,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  :  thirty-three 
miles  feuth-eaft  of  Helleh.  Lat.  31.  43.  N. 

LEM'MA,  f.  [Gr.  of  va,  I  allume.]  In  mathe¬ 

matics,  a  propofition  previoully  laid  down  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  fome  following  demonftration  ;  and  prefixed 
either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render  their  demonftration 
lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to  problems,  to  make 
their  refolution  more  eafy  and  Ihort,  Thus,  to  prove  a 
pyramid  one  third  of  a  prifm,  or  parallelopiped,  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the  demonftration  whereof 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult  and  troublefome;  this 
lemma  may  be  premifed,  which  is  proved  in  the  rules  of 
progreffion,  that  the  fum  of  the  feries  of  the  fquares,  in 
numbers  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  beginning  from  o, 
and  going  on  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  Sec.  is  always  fubtriple 
of  the  fum  of  as  many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft  ; 
or  is  always  one-third  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  terms.  Alfo,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a 
curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firft  premifed,  that  a  tangent 
may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point.  So 
in  phyfics,  to  the  demonftration  of  rauft  propofitions,  fucli 
lemmata  as  thefe  are  necefiary  firft  to  be  allowed;  that 
there  is  no  penetration  of  dimenfions ;  that  all  matter  is 
divifible;  and  the  like.  As  alfo  in  the  theory  of  medi¬ 
cine,  that  where  the  blood  circulates,  there  is  life,  &c. 

Lemma,  afubjefl  propofed,  or  title. — That’s  the  lemma, 
mark  it.  Ben  Johnfori's  Poetajler. 

Lemma,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  hulk 
or  (hell  of  certain  fruits,  as  the  almond  and  the  like;  , and, 
in  general,  whatever  is  taken  off  in  decortication  ;  thus, 
the  hulks  of  oats,  barley,  & c.  are  the  lemmata  of  thofe 
feeds. 

LEM'MER,  a  feaport  of  Friefland,  fituated  near  the 
ZuyderZee.  In  Oflober  1799,  this  place  fubmitted  to  the 
Britifh  fliip  the  Wolverene,  commanded  by  captain  Bol¬ 
ton  :  it  is  twenty  miles  foutli  of  Lewarden,  and  fifteen 
weft  of  Staveren.  Lat.  52.  52.  N.  Ion.  5.  30.  E. 

LEM'MER,  f.  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

LEM'NA,  /.  Duck’s  Meat;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monoecia,  order  diandria,  natural  order  of  inif- 
cellanete,  (naiades,  JuJ[.)  The  generic  characters  are — 

I.  Male  flower.  Calyx:  one-leafed,  roundiffi,  gaping  on 
the  fide,  obliquely  dilated  outwards,  obtufe,  fpreading.de- 
prefled,  large,  entire.  Corolla :  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
two,  awl-fliaped,  incurved,  length  of  the  calyx;  antherse 
twin,  globofe.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate;  ftyle  ffiort,  perma¬ 
nent;  ftigma  obfeure.  Pericarpium  :  abortient.  II.  Fe¬ 
male  flower  in  the  fame  plant  with  the  male.  Calyx  as 
in  the  male.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum:  germ  fubovate; 
ftyle  fliorr,  permanent ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium : 
capfule  globofe  with  a  point,  one-cel!ed.  Seeds  fome, 
oblong,  (harp  on  each  fide,  nearly  the  length  of  the  cap¬ 
fule,  ftriated  on  one  fide.  Ehrhart  and  Hed wig  have  feen 
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hermaphrodite  flowers.  —EJfenlial  Character.  Male  :  Ca¬ 
lyx  one-leafed  ;  corolla  none.  Female:  Calyx  one-leafed 5 
corolla  none;  ftyle  one;  capfule  one-celled. 

Species.  1.  Lemna  trifulca,  or  ivy-leaved  duck’s  meat: 
leaves  petioled,  lanceolate.  Stem  dichotomous,  filiform, 
divaricated,  having  a  lanceolate  leaf  at  the  angle  of  the 
branches,  but  proliferous  ones  terminating  the  branches  ; 
that  is,  fimilar  leaves  growing  out  of  their  fides  at  right 
angles;  where  thefe  three  leaves  are  conjoined,  there 
flioots  out  a  pendent  radicle,  with  a  conical  papilla  at  its 
bafe.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  ftems  are  flatted  and 
proliferous,  crofting  each  other,  and  thus  refembling  in 
the  mode  of  growth  Cadlus  opuntia,  or  Indian  fig.  Dr. 
Withering  adds,  that  the  leaf-ftalks  ifiue  from  the  edge 
of  another  leaf,  from  a  fiffure  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
leaf.  Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe  in  ditches  and  ftag- 
nant  waters;  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

2.  Lemna  minor,  or  leaft  duck’s  meat,  or  duck-weed  : 
leaves  feffile,  flattifh  on  both  fides,  roots  folitary.  The 
leaves  of  the  common  duck-weed  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
roundifh  ovate  form,  collected  into  heaps,  by  twos  or 
threes,  and  forming  extenfive  green  plats  on  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ters,  and  covering  the  ditches;  each  leaf  drops  a  Angle 
radicle.  It  is  common  in  moll  part  of  Europe,  and  flow¬ 
ers  from  June  to  September;  Linnaeus  fays  in  the  dog- 
days.  This  plant  affords  nourifliment  not  only  to  ducks, 
but  to  the  frelh-water  polype,  Phalaena  lemnata,  See. 
Its  quick  and  extenfive  propagation  makes  it  troublefome 
in  fome  cafes;  but  at  the  fame  it  mult  be  confidered  that 
it  arrefts  a  vaft  quantity  of  inflammable  air  from  putrid 
water,  and  converts  it  into  vital  elaftic  air,  adapted  to  re- 
fpiration.  It  is  remarked,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Atta  della  Societa  di  Firenze,  that  duck- weed,  in  places 
where  it  totally  covers  the  water,  retires,  or  contracts  it- 
fe If,  as  foon  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhus  radicans  is  dipped 
into  the  water  near  it.  If  a  bit  of  the  leaf-ftalk  of  the 
latter  be  thrown  into  the  water,  it  moves  itfelf  for  fome 
time  in  all  directions,  while  an  oily  matter  ifiues  fome- 
times  from  one  end  and  fometimes  from  the  other ;  which, 
without  doubt,  is  the  caufe  of  its  movement.  A  like 
motion  is  obferved  in  other  plants  which  emit  a  milky 
juice;  theSchinus  molleexhibits  this  phenomenon  ftrongelt 
next  to  the  Rhus. 

3.  Lemna  gibba,  gibbous  duck’s  meat,  or  duck-weed: 
leaves  feffile,  hemifpherical  underneath,  roots  folitary. 
This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  leaves  obo- 
vate,  or  narrowed  where  they  are  joined  together,  the  un¬ 
der  furface  flightly  convex,  and  generally  tinged  with 
purple ;  the  upper  furface  very  convex,  white,  of  a  reti¬ 
culated  fpongy  appearance,  and  filled  with  water,  fome- 
thing  refembling  the  internal  ftruClure  of  Scirpus  lacuf- 
tris,  but  not  fo  regular,  Roots  filiform,  from  the  centre 
of  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf ;  leaves  three,  four,  or  five,  to¬ 
gether,  one  growing  out  of  the  edge  of  the  other.  Cap¬ 
fule  two-celled,  containing  two  feeds,  fomewhat  com- 
prefled,  and  a  little  deprefled  in  the  middle,  more  globu¬ 
lar  when  farther  advanced.  According  to  Gerard  and 
Hudfon,  this  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  preceding.  Native 
of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in  ditches  and  ponds  ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Lemna  polyrhiza,  greater  duck's  meat,  or  duck¬ 
weed  :  leaves  feffile,  roots  cluttered.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  common  fort ;  they  are  thick, 
fucculent,  inflated,  oblong-cordate,  blunt,  grooved  above, 
bright  green,  fmooth ;  purple  underneath;  five  lines  long, 
and  four  wide.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  difiinguifiied  by  its 
dropping  packets  of  thick  black  fibres  from  the  lower  fur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  the  fame  as  in  the 
preceding,  but  are  placed  differently;  they  are  to  be  found 
between  the  duplicature  of  each  lamina,  on  that  fide 
where  one  leaf  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  other.  The  fruit 
is  larger  and  more  flatted.  Linnseus  fays,  it  floats  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  on  the  appearance  of  the  fwallows, 
and  finks  again  at  their  difappearance.  All  the  fpecies 
fink  in  the  winter,  and  rife  again  in  the  fpring.  Native 
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of  moff  parts  of  Europe,  in  ditches,  ponds,  See.  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguit. 

5.  Lemna  ohcordata,  or  obcordate  duck’s  meat :  leaves 
fefiile  obcordate,  roots  cluftered.  Leaves  very  fmallj  the 
upper  furface  in  front  bright  green,  but  the  hinder  part, 
with  the  lower  furface,  and  roots,  purple;  they  have  a 
longitudinal  groove  running  along  the  middle,  which  is 
forked  in  front,  each  branch  running  to  the  end  of  each 
lobe,  and  dividing  them  as  it  were  in  two.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Lemna  arhiza,  or  rootlefs  duck’s  meat  :  leaves  in 
pairs,  rootlefs.  This  has  commonly  two  leaves  cohering 
together,  one  fmaller  than  the  other,  and  no  roots.  This 
latter  circumlfance  makes  it  very  probable  that  it  is  only 
Lemna  polyrhiza  in  a  nafeent  ftate,  as  Wiggers  has  ob- 
ferved.  Native  of  Italy  and  France. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  annual,  and  float  on  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  Their  flowers  were  obferved  in  Italy  long  lince  by 
Micheli  and  Vallifnieri;  but,  not  being  produced  fo  freely 
in  more  northern  climates,  they  were  long  thought  by 
feme  to  be  cryptogamous  plants.  The  fructification, 
however,  has  been  well  afeertained  by  Ehrhart  and  Gra- 
ner  in  L.  gibba,  by  Linnaeus  in  L.  minor,  and  by  Graner 
in  L.  polyrhiza.  Dr.  Withering,  alfo,  having  examined 
fome  of  them  in  a  flowering  ftate,  bears  witnel's  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Micheii’s  figures.  See  Marsilea. 

LEM'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Lemnos,  imported 
from  Lemnos. 

LEM'NIAN,  f.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lemnos. 

LEM'NIS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  iiland  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  eaft-north-eaft  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Malva. 

LEMNIS'CI A, /.  Gr.  a  fillet,  ribband,  01- 

bandage  ;  from  the  form  of  the  petals.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  five¬ 
toothed,  acute,  fliort.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  linear,  long, 
acute,  recurved,  growing  to  the  nettary.  Neftary  cup-fhap- 
ed;  flefhy,  very  lliort,  girding  the  germ.  Stamina:  filaments 
numerous  (feventy  to  eighty),  capillary,  longer  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  neCtary  ;  antherae  roundifii,  fmall. 
Piftillum  :  germ  roundilh,  immerfed  into  the  nectary  ; 
Ityle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens;  ltigma  obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  five-celled.  Seeds  folitary. — EJJential  CharaEler. 
Calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla  five-petalled,  recurved;  nec¬ 
tary  cup-lhaped,  girding  the  germ ;  pericarpium  five- 
celled;  feeds  folitary. 

Lemnifcia  Guianenfis,  a  fingle  fpecies,  the  Vantanea 
Guianenfis  of  Aublet.  This  is  a  tree  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  bark 
is  brown  and  fmooth  ;  the  wood  white  and  compact ; 
abundance  of  twitted  branches  fpread  in  every  direction. 
Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  firm  entire,  ovate,  acuminate, 
on  a  fliort  petiole  ;  the  largelt  leaves  are  five  inches  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
fiioots,  very  numerous,  in  large  corymbs,  on  a  woody  pe¬ 
duncle;  corolla  of  a  fine  coral  red.  Native  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  Jouantan,  whence,  Aublet  has  conftrufted 
its  name.  It  flowers  in  Auguit. 

LEM'NITZ,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Saal  five  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Saalburg. 

LEM'NITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Neulladt :  three 
miles  eaft  of  Neuftadt. 

LEM'NIUS,  a  furname  of  Vulcan. 

LEM'NIUS,  or  Lemmens  (Levinus),  was  born  at  Zi- 
rickfee,  in  Zealand,  in  May  1505.  He  ftudied  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  applied  both  to 
medicine  and  theology.  He  principally  diftinguifhed 
liimfelf,  however,  in  the  former  of  thefe  fciences,  and 
praftifed  the  profeflion  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  chiefly 
in  his  native  place,  where  lie  fettled  in  1527.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  full  confidence  of  his  patients  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  eloquence,  and  efpecially  by  a  mild  and  humane 
expreflion  of  countenance  and  manner,  which  never  failed 
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to  intereft  the  lick.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lem- 
nius  became  a  prieft,  and  was  made  a  canon  of  the  churojj 
of  St.  Lieven,  at  Zirickfee,  where  he  died  in  July  1568. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  ftyle  of  which 
has  fome  force,  and  even  elegance.  Thefe  are:  1.  De 
Aftrologia,  De  termino  vitae;  De  honefto  animi  et  corpo¬ 
ris  obleftamento ;  Antwerp,  1554..  2.  Ds  occultis  naturae 
miraculis,  1559.  3.  De  occultis  naturae  miraculis,  1564. 

Thefe  works  contain  many  obiervations  relative  to  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy,  botany,  phyfiology,  and  medicine,  and  ef¬ 
pecially  concerning  generation  and  monfters ;  but, they 
alfo  contain  many  fables.  One  Ifrange  remark  of  his  has 
been  quoted  from  the  laft  of  thefe  works,  to  which  an 
Englilhman  will  hardly  give  his  aflfent;  namely,  “that 
failors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  maritime  regions,  are 
prompted  to  many  crimes,  and  are  of  a  ferocious  temper, 
becaufe  the  fait  humour,  which  prefides  in  them,  obnu¬ 
bilates  the  intellect,  and  prompts  them  to  injury.”  4.  De 
Habitu  et  Conftitutione  Corporis,  quam  triviales  Complexi- 
onem  vocant,  1566,  and  feveral  lubfequent  editions.  5. 
Similitudinum  et  Parabolarum,  quas  in  Bibliis  ex  herbis 
atque  arboribus  defumuntur  dilucida  explicatio,  1569; 
many  times  reprinted  and  tranllated.  6.  De  Zelandis  fuis 
Commentariolus ;  Leyden,  1611, 

LEM'NOS,  an  iiland  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  between  Te- 
nedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It  was  facred  to  Vul¬ 
can,  called  Lemnius  Pater ,  who  fell  there  when  kicked 
down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  It  was  celebrated  for  two 
horrible  malfacres  :  that  of  the  Lemnian  women  murder¬ 
ing  their  hufbands  ;  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelafgi,. 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  by  fome  Athenian 
women  whom  they  had  carried  away  to  become  their 
wives.  Thefe  two  a£ls  of  cruelty  gave  rife  to  the  proverb 
of  Lemnian  aElions,  as  applied  to  barbarous  and  inhuman 
deeds.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  were  the  Pelafgi, 
or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their 
wives.  After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian 
widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whofe  defeendants  were  at  laft 
expelled  by  the  Pelafgi,  about  1160  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  112  miles  in  circumference, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  fays,  that  it  is  often  fhadowed 
by  Mount  Athos,  though  at  the  diftance  of  87  miles.  It 
has  been  called  Hipfipyle,  from  queen  Hipfipyle.  This 
iiland  was  confecrated  to  Vulcan  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
probably  on  account  of  two  volcanoes,  which  were  here 
continually  calting  forth  flames,  and  which  were  confi- 
dered  as  the  forges  of  the  hulband  of  Venus.  No  veftiges 
of  thefe  volcanoes  now  remain  ;  but  Sonnini  thinks  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  interior  fires  are  ftill  burning  here;  for  he  met 
with  a  fpring  of  hot  water,  which  has  been  brought  to 
fupply  baths,  and  another  of  aluminous  water.  The 
prielts  of  Lemnos  were  reckoned  famous  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  For  this  reafon  the  Greeks,  who  went  to  the 
liege  of  Troy,  left  here  Philoftetus,  after  he  bad  been 
wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  efficacy  of  their  {kill  depended,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
upon  the  quality  of  that  bole  called  Lemnian  earth ;  which 
fee  under  Argilla  in  the  article  Mineralogy.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  Galen  made  a  voyage  to  Lemnos  on  purpofe 
for  afeertaining  the  virtues  of  this  earth;  and  that  he 
found  a  perfon  who  had  availed  himfelf  of  it  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  bites  of  reptiles,  and  to  poifon.  This  iiland 
retained  the  name  of  Lemnos,  by  which  it  is  even  now 
known ;  but  navigators  have  given  it  the  name  of  Stali- 
mene.  The  iiland  is  hilly,  but  extremely  fertile;  it  yields 
corn,  cotton,  oil,  and  filk,  with  which  a  few  light  Huff’s 
are  manufactured.  To  be  flourifhing,  lays  Sonnini,  Lem¬ 
nos  wants  only  to  be  delivered  from  its  opprelTors.  Na¬ 
ture  has  done  every  thing  for  it;  and  we  lament  the  ftate 
of  languor  and  wretchednefs  to  which  its  deftiny  has  re¬ 
duced  it.  Its  inhabitants  were  formerly  much  given  to 
navigation,  or  at  leaft  to  the  carrying-trade;  they  are  ftill 
trading  mariners,  becaufe  this  kind  of  induftry  efcapes 
more  eafily  the  cupidity  of  tyrants  than  affluence  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  only  by  agriculture,  or  by  a  fedentary  traffic. 
Some  of  the  women  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  whole 
eaft  coaft  is  inacceflible,  on  account  of  a  (hoal,  which  ex¬ 
tends  four  leagues  into  the  offing;  the  weft  coaft  affords 
to  fliips  a  few  places  of  (belter  againft  northerly  winds. 
To  the  north  is  a  large  road;  but  there  are  no  real  har¬ 
bours  except  on  the  fouth  part,  where  are  two,  at  no 
great  diftance  from  each  other,  viz.  Port  Cadia  and  Port 
St.  Antonio.  Sonnini's  Travels. 

LE'MO,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Orba 
near  Alexandria,  in  the  department  of  Marengo. 

LE'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo: 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Abo. 

LEM'ON,  f.  [Union,  Fr.  limonium ,  low  Lat.]  The  fruit 
of  the  lemon-tree.  See  Citrus,  vol.  iv.  p.  626. — The 
juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  aftringent  than  that  of 
oranges.  Arbuthnot. 

Bear  me,  Pomona  ! 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 

With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 

Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomfon. 

LEM'ON,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  lemon-tree  ;  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  juice  of  lemons. 

LEM'ON  (Water).  See  Passiflora. 

LEM'ON-PSLAND,  one  of  the  Skelig  iflands  fo  called  ; 
fituated  off  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round  rock, 
always  above  water,  and  therefore  no-way  dangerous  to 
fliips.  An  incredible  number  of  gannets  and  other  birds 
breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gannet  neftles 
nowhere  on  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Ireland  but  on  this 
rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feen  on  all  parts  of  our 
coaft  on  the  wing.  There  is  another  rock  on  the  northern 
coaft  of  Ireland  remarkable  for  the  fame  circumftance. 

LEM'ON  -  JUICE,  f.  The  juice  of  lemons. 

LEM'ON-PEEL,  f.  The  peel  of  lemon,  whether  plain 
or  candied  for  fweetmeat : 

But  tulip-leaves  and  lemon-peel 

Serve  only  to  adorn  the  meal.  Prior's  Alma. 

LEM'ON-TREE,  yi  The  tree  that  bears  lemons. — The 
lemon-tree  hath  large  ftiff  leaves  ;  the  flower  confifts  of 
many  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe  ;  the  fruit  is 
almoft  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divided  into  feveral  cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  hard  feeds,  furrounded  by  a  thick  fiefliy 
fubftance,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice. 
There  are  many,  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit  is 
yearly  imported  from  Lifbon  in  great  plenty.  Miller. 

LEMON A'DE,  f.  Liquor  made  of  water,  fugar,  and 
the  juice  of  lemons. — Thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  children, 
fliould  walk  in  my  garden,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. 
Arbulk.  J.  Bull. — This  factitious  liquor  is  fo  popular  in 
Paris,  that  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  new-eftablilhed  com¬ 
pany  called  lemonadiers. 

LEM'OND,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Tar: 
twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Tarburg. 

LEMON'NIER.  See  Monnier. 

LE'MOS,  a  diftriiff  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  eaft  of  Minho; 
the  chief  place  is  Montforte  de  Lemos. 

LE'MOS  (Thomas  de),  a  learned  Spanifli  Dominican 
monk,  and  celebrated  defender  of  the  doftrines  of  Aquinas 
againft  the  Molinifts,  was  born  at  Rivadavia,  in  Gallicia, 
about  the  year  1.54.5.  When  the  difputes  commenced  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominicans  and  Jefuits,  relating  to  the  fubjeft 
of  grace,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  (ixteenth  century,  he 
acquired  high  reputation  by  the  zeal  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  fupported  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  at  Valla¬ 
dolid.  After  (Hence  had  been  impofed  on  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  he  had  affembled 
at  Rome  a  fort  of  council  for  the  decifion  of  this  contro- 
verfy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  congregation  de  auxiliis, 
Lemos  was  appointed,  at  a  general  chapter  of  his  order 
held  at  Naples  in  1600,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  their  patron 

the  papal  tribunal.  Here  he  obtained  great  applaufe 
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by  the  learning,  (kill,  and  eloquence, which  he  difplayed ; 
and  is  confidered  by  his  order  as  having  immortalized 
himfelf  by  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  defended  the  glory 
of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  congregation  was  diffolved  he 
returned  to  Spain,  where  Philip  II.  offered  him  a  bi- 
(hopric,  which  he  declined  ;  but  he  accepted  of  a  penfion 
from  the  royal  treafury.  He  died  in  1629,  about  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Panoplia  Gratis, 
publiflied  in  1766,  in  2  vols.  folio,  in  which  the  queftions 
concerning  grace,  free-will,  and  predeftination,  are  largely 
and  profoundly  difeuffed.  2.  Ada  Congregationum  et 
Difputationum,  quae  coram  Clemente  VIII.  et  Paulo  V. 
de  Auxiliis  divinas  gratiae  funt  celebratas,  1702,  folio ;  and 
numerous  treatifes  in  controverlial  divinity.  Moreri. 

LEMOSA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Molife. 

LE'MOV  (Niznei),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Penza:  feventy-two  miles  weft  of  Penza.  Lat. 
53.  25.  N.  Ion. 43.  34.  E, 

LE'MOV  (Verchnei),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Penza:  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of . Penza. 
Lat.  53.  16.  N.  Ion.  43.  14.  E. 

LEMOV'ICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  fituated  between 
the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arverni  to  the  eaft, 
the  Cadurci  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Pidones  to  the  weft. 
Now  the  Limnjin  and  La  Marche. 

LEM'PA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  in  lat.  13.  36.  N. 

LEM'PACH,  a  town  of  Auftria :  fourteen  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Vienna. 

LEM'PALA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  twenty- 
feven  miles  north-weft  of  Tavafthus. 

LEMP'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Brioude,  and 
twenty -four  north  of  St.  Flour. 

LEMPS  le  GRAND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ifere  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  La  Tour  du 
Pin,  and  eighteen  north-weft  of  Grenoble. 

LEMP'STER,  a  townfhip  of  North  America,  in  Che- 
(liire  county,  New  Hamplhire  ;  incorporated  in  1761,  and 
containing  729  inhabitants. 

LEMP'TA,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis;  the  name  denotes  a  port  or 
ftation  for  veflels.  This  was  the  Leptis,  or  Leptis  Parva, 
of  the  ancients;  the  other  Leptis  being  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  feveral  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  Lempta  has 
been  a  mile  or  more  in  circuit ;  but  at  prefent  nothing 
remains  befid.es  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  with  a  low  (helf  of 
rocks,  that  probably  made  the  northern  mound  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Cothon.  It  is  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Tunis.  Lat.  35. 
30.  N.  Ion.  10.  54.  E. 

LEMP'TA,  a  defert  country  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  barbarous  people,  who  rob  the  caravans  that 
pafs  from  Conftantina  and  other  towns  towards  Nubia; 
fituated  about  lat.  26.  30.  N.  Ion.  9.  E. 

LEMP'TA,  or  St.  Nicholas,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  the  country  of  Calbari,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic. 

LEM'UEL,  [Heb.  God  with  him.]  A  man’s  name. 

LEM'UI,  a  finall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
the  ifland  of  Chiloe  and  the  continent.  Lat,  44. 10.  S. 

LEM'VIG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  Lime  Fiord,  or  Lympfurt :  eighty-four  miles 
north  of  Ripen.  Lat.  56.44.  N.  Ion.  8.  18.  E. 

LE'MUR,/  in  zoology,  the  Mapcauco  ;  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  clafs  mammalia,  order  primates.  The 
generic  characters  are  given  by  .Gmelin  as  follows  :  Four 
front-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  being 
remote;  fix  in  the  lower,  long,  comprefled,  parallel  ;  the 
dog-teeth  are  folitary  ;  the  grinders  fomewhat  lobated. 

The  maucaucos  were  long  confounded  with  the  mon¬ 
keys,  whom  they  refemble  in  many  refpefts,  efpecially  in 
their  agility  ;  in  having  two  nipples  at  the  breads,  and 
hands  and  feet  like  the  human.  But  the  hind  legs  are 
much  longer  in  proportion  than  the  monkeys  have  them, 
fo  that,  when  they  go  upon  all  four,  the  hinder  parts  are 

much 
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tmich  raifed,  and  they  feem  to  be  in  an  uneafy  petition. 
The  length  of  their  legs  gives  a  great  facility  to  climbing 
trees  ;  and  fo  nimble  are  they,  that  Sonnerat  fays  the  eye 
can  hardly  follow  them  ;  in  this  again  they  refemble  the 
monkeys.  They  are  indeed  a  lingular  race,  having  the 
muzzle  of  a  fox  and  the  paws  of  an  ape  ;  they  teem,  there¬ 
fore,  deltined  to  fill  the  fpace  which  exifts  between  thofe 
animals  which  molt  nearly  refemble  man,  and  the  real 
quadrupeds.  They  are  allied  to  the  former  by  the  organs 
of  motion,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  conical  form  and 
length  of  the  head  ;  they  have  four  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  fix  in  the  lower,  like  the  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  To  the  monkeys  however  they  approach  the  near- 
eft  :  like  them,  they  have  two  paps  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  breaft  j  the  organs  of  generation  vifible  ;  the  motions 
of  pronation  and  lupination  as  eal'y  as  in  man  ;  a  thumb 
feparated  from  the  fingers,  and  fufeeptibie  of  being  brought 
in  contact  with  them;  eyes  placed  in  front  of  the  head; 
and,  above  all,  the  focket  of  the  eye  diftinft  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  folia,  a  charader  the  more  important,  as  it  is  not 
met  with  in  any  other  digitated  mammalia. 

But,  with  all  thefe  common  charaderiftics,  the  maucau- 
cos  are  ft  ill  fufficiently  diftind  from  the  monkeys.  They 
have  a  penetrating  and  agreeable  phyliognomy ;  a  form 
{lender  and  elegant  ;  the  hind  legs  longer  than  the  fore 
ones;  the  hair  foft,  lilky,  plentiful,  and  extremely  clean; 
of  the  incifive  teeth  the  upper  ones  are  leparated  in  pairs, 
the  under  ones  di reded  outwards.  Such  are  the  traits 
which  diltinguilh  thefe  pretty  animals. 

They  have  another  peculiarity  which  might  be  difre- 
garded,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  thole  organs  which  are  molt 
fubjed  to  vary;  it  is  the  nail  of  the  fecond  toe  on  the 
hind  foot,  which  is  long,  arched,  grooved,  and  terminated 
in  a  point :  this  nail  is  the  only  one  which  is  thus  formed  ; 
the  others  are,  as  in  all  the  Simla  tribe,  Ihort,  ftraight, 
and  flatted. 

M.  Geoffrey,  profelfor  of  zoology  in  the  mufeum  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  at  Paris,  urges  the  neceflity  of  making  a  di- 
vifion  in  this  genus  ;  for  he  oblerved  that  the  Lemur  indri 
and  Lemur  laniger  of  Gmelin  had  but  four  cutting  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw,  which  were  horizontally  placed,  con¬ 
cave  within  and  convex  without;  whereas  the  other  ma- 
caucos  have  lix,  and  they  are  placed  diagonally  ;  fo  that 
he  thinks  thefe  two  fpecies  lliould  form  a  genus  of  them- 
felves,  between  the  Simla  and  the  Lemur.  Others  per¬ 
haps  will  think  that  thefe  two  might  be  thrown  into  the 
genus  Sitnia,  or  even  that  of  all  the  maucaucos  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  fame  genus.  We  have  but  ten  fpecies 
of  Lemur  in  Gmelin  ;  yet  Geoffrey  makes  five  genera  of 
thefe,  and  Audebert  fix.  Thefe  are  as  follow:  1.  Indri, 
including  the  Lemur  indri  and  laniger.  2.  Lemur,  com¬ 
prehending  the  Lemur  mongooz,  macaco,  catta,  &c.  3. 

Loris,  conlifiing  of  the  Lemur  tardigradus.  4.  Galago,  a 
fpecies  difeovered  by  Geoffrey.  5.  Tarfius,  the  tarfier  of 
Pallas  and  Daubenton,  the  Didelphis  macrotarfus  of  Gme- 
len.  6.  Galeopithecus :  this  is  the  Lemur  volans,  or  flying 
maucauco,  which,  after  the  example  of  Pallas,  is  made  a 
feparate  genus  by  Audebert.  It  is  neceflary  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  thefe  arrangements,  left  he  Ihould  be  loft 
in  the  maze  of  new  genera  when  perufing  the  works  of 
thefe  authors;  hut  we  fnall  purfue  the  Ample  and  lumi¬ 
nous  fyilem  of  Linnaeus,  as  corrected  by  Gmelin. 

1.  Lemur  tardigradus,  the  loris.  Specific  character, 
tail  none,  body  tawnyifli.  This  has  a  produced  dog-like 
vifage  ;  forehead  high  above  the  nofe  ;  ears  large,  thin, 
and  rounded,  body  {lender  and  weak ;  limbs  very  long 
and  {lender,  thumb  on  each  foot  more  diftimff,  and  fepa¬ 
rate  from  the  toes  ;  on  that,  and  the  three  outmoft  toes, 
are  flat  nails  ;  on  the  interior  toe  of  every  foot  a  crooked 
claw.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  univerfally  fiiort,  and  de¬ 
licately  foft ;  the  colour  on  the  upper  part  tawny,  beneath 
whitilh;  fpace  round  the  eyes  dulky ;  on  the  bead  is  a  dart- 
{haped  fpot,  with  the  end  pointing  to  the  interval  between 
the  eyes.  Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  anus, 
is  only  eight  inches.  Notwithltanding  the  .  epithet  of 
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Jlotli  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  aflive,  afeends  trees  moll 
nimbly,  and  has  all  the  adtions  of  an  ape.  If  we  credit 
Seba,  the  male  climbs  the  trees,  and  taltes  the  fruits  be¬ 
fore  it  prefents  them  to  its  mate.  The  female  has  four 
teats. 

2.  Lemur  ecaudatus,  the  taillefs  maucauco:  tail  none; 
a  dark  rulty  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back  from  the 
rump  to  the  forehead,  where  it  becomes  forked  ;  orbits 
of  the  eyes  furrounded  by  a  blackifti  circle.  This,  and 
not  the  preceding,  appears  to  be  the  “  loris,  or  flow-paced 
lemur,”  deferibed  by  fir  William  Jones,  in  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  vol.  iv.  We  fnall  copy  his  account,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  many  traits  of  his  benevolent  mind. 

“This  (male)  animal  had  four  hands,  each  five-fingered; 
alms  naked  ;  nails  round,  except  thofe  of  the  indices 
ehind,  which  were  long,  curved,  pointed  ;  flair  very  thick, 
efpecially  on  the  haunches,  extremely  foft,  moftly  dark 
grey,  varied  above  with  brow  n  and  a  tinge  of  ruffet  ; 
darker  on  the  back,  paler  about  the  face  and  under  the 
throat,  reddilh  towards  the  rump;  no  tail;  a  dorfal  ftripe, 
broad,  chefnut-coloured,  narrower  towards  the  neck  ;  a 
head  alinolt  fpherical  ;  a  countenance  expreflive  and  in- 
terefting;  eyes  round,  large,  approximated,  weak  in  the 
day-time,  glowing  and  animated  at  night  ;  a  white  verti¬ 
cal  ftripe  between  them  ;  eyelaflies  black,  fiiort;  ears  dark, 
rounded,  concave  ;  great  acutenefs  at  night  both  in  fee¬ 
ing  and  hearing,  a  face  hairy,  fiattilh ;  a  nofe  pointed,  not 
much  elongated;  the  upper  lip  cleft ;  canine  teeth  com¬ 
paratively  long,  very  {harp.  In  his  manners  he  was  for 
the  moil  part  gentle,  except  in  the  cold  feafon,  when  his 
temper  feemed  wholly  .changed  ;  and  his  Creator,  who 
made  him  fo  fenfible  of  cold,  to  which  he  mull  often  have 
been  expofed  even  in  his  native  forefts,  gave  him,  proba¬ 
bly  for  that  reafon,  his  thick  fur,  which  we  rarely  lee  on 
animals  in  thefe  tropical  climates.  To  me,  who  not  only 
conllantly  fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a-week  in  wa¬ 
ter  accommodated  to  the  feafons,  and  whom  he  clearly 
diftir.guifhed  from  others,  he  was  at  all  times  grateful  ; 
but,  when  I  difturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  ulually  in¬ 
dignant,  and  feemed  to  reproach  me  wdth  the  unealinefs 
which  he  felt,  though  no  poflible  precautions  had  been 
omitted  to  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  At 
all  times  he  was  pleafed  with  being  llroked  on  the  head 
and  throat,  and  frequently  fuffered  me  to  touch  his  very 
{harp  teeth  ;  but  at  all  times  his  temper  was  quick,  and, 
when  he  was  unleafonably  difturbed,  he  expreffed  a  little 
relentment  by  an  obfeure  murmur,  like  that  of  a  fquirrel, 
or  a  greater  degree  of  difpleafure  by  a  peevifh  cry,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  winter,  when  he  was  often  as  fierce,  on  being  much 
importuned,  as  any  bead  of  the  woods.  From  half  an 
hour  after  funrife  to  half  an  hour  before  funfet,  he  flept 
without  intermifiion,  rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog  ;  and,  a? 
foon  as  he  awoke,  he  began  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  la¬ 
bours  of  his  approaching  day,  licking  and  drefling  him¬ 
felf  like  a  cat;  an  operation  which  the  flexibility  of  his 
neck  and  limbs  enabled  him  to  perform  very  completely  ; 
he  was  then  ready  for  a  flight  breakfaft,  after  which  he 
commonly  took  a  fliort  nap;  but,  when  the  fun  was  quite 
fet,  he  recovered  all  his  vivacity.  His  ordinary  food  was 
the  fweet  fruit  of  his  country  ;  plantains  always,  and 
mangos  during  the  feafon  ;  hut  he  refufed  peaches,  and 
was  not  fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guaiavas ;  milk 
he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was  contented  with  plain  water. 
In  general  he  was  not  voracious,  but  never  appeared  fa- 
tiated  with  grafshoppers  ;  and  parted  the  whole  night, 
while  the  hot  feafon  lulled,  in  prowling  for  them  ;  when 
a  grafshopper,  or  any  infedl,  alighted  within  his  reach, 
his  eyes,  which  he  fixed  on  his  prey,  glow  ed  with  uncom¬ 
mon  fire  5  and,  having  drawn  himfelf  back  to  fpring  on 
it  with  greater  force,  he  feized  the  viftim  with  both  his 
fore  paws,  but  held  it  in  one  of  them  while  he  devoured 
it.  For  other  purpoles,  and  fometimes  even  for  that  of 
holding  his  food,  he  tiled  all  his  paws  indifferently  as 
hands ;  and  frequently  grafped  with  one  of  them  the  higher 
part  of  his  ample  cage,  while  his  three  others  were  feve- 
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rally  engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  the  pollute,  of 
■which  he  feemed  fondeft,  was  to  cling  with  all  four  of 
them  to  the  upper  wires,  his  body  being  inverted  ;  and 
in  the  evening  he  ufually  ftood  ereft  for  many  minutes 
playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and  rapidly  moving 
his  body  from  tide  to  fide,  as  if  he  had  found  the  utility 
of  exercife  in  his  unnatural  ftate  of  confinement.  A  lit¬ 
tle  hefore  day-break,  when  my  early  hours  gave  me  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities'of  obferving  him,  he  feemed  to  folicit 
my  attention  ;  and,  if  I  prefen  ted  my  finger  to  him,  he 
licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great  gentlenefs,  but  eagerly 
took  fruit  when  I  offered  it  ;  though  he  feldom  ate  much 
at  his  morning  repaft ;  when  tire  day  brought' back  kis  night, 
his  eyes  loft  their  luftre  and  ftrength,  and  he  compofed 
himfelf  for  a  Humber  of  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

“The  Pandits  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  animal  : 
the  lower  Hindoos  of  this  province  generally  call  it  lajjd- 
hanar,  or  the  bafhful  ape;  and  the  Muffulmans,  retaining 
the  fenfe  of  the  epithet,  gave  it  the  abfurd  appellation  of 
a  cat;  but  it  is  neither  a  cat  nor  bafhful;  for,  though  a 
Pandit,  who  faw  my  loris  by  day-light,  remarked  that  he 
was lajjdlu,  or  model!  (a  word  which  the  Hindoos  apply 
to’all  fenfitive  plants),  yet  he  only  feemed  bafhful,  while 
in  fa 61  he  was  dim-fighted  and  drowfy  ;  for  at  night,  as  you 
perceive  by  his  figure,  he  had  open  eyes,  and  as  much 
boldnefs  as  any  of  the  1  emu  res,  poetical  or  Linnasan.  As 
to  his  country,  the  firfl  of  the  fpecies  that  I  faw  in  India 
was  in  the  diflrift  of  Tipra,  properly  Tripura,  whither  it 
had  been  brought,  like  mine,  from  the  Garrow  Moun¬ 
tains;  and  Dr.  Anderfon  informs  me,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  woods  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel :  another  had  been 
fent  to  a  member  of  our  fociety  from  one  of  the  eafcern 
ifies;  and,  though  it  may  be  alfo  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yet  I 
cannot  agree  with  M.  De  Buffon,  that  it  is  the  minute,  fo- 
ciable,  and  docile,  animal,  mentioned  by  Thevenot,  which 
it  refernbles  neither  in  lize  nor  in  difpofition.  My  little 
friend  was,  on  the  whole,  very  engaging  ;  and,  when  he 
was  found  lifelefs,  in  the  fame  poll  are  in  which  he  would 
naturally  have  flept,  I  confoled  myfelf  with  believing, 
that  he  had  died  without  pain,  and  lived  with  as  much 
pleafnre  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  a  (late  of  captivity.” 

3.  Lemur  indri,  the  indri:  tail  none;  colour  black. 
This  has  a  produced  dog-like  vifhge,  fhort  ears,  briefly 
tufted  ;  hair  iilky  and  thick  ;  face  and  lower  parts  greyilh, 
rump  white;  whole  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body 
black  ;  nails  fiat,  but  pointed  at  the  ends  ;  and  without 
a  tail.  The  largeft  are  three  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  their 
note  is  that  like  a  child’s  crying.  It  is  a  very  gentle  ani¬ 
mal  ;  when  taken  young,  it  is  trained  for  the  chace  as 
dogs  are.  It  inhabits  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  called  indri , 
or  man  of  the  wood. 

4.  Lemur  potto,  the  potto:  tailed,  body  and  tail  fub- 
ferruginous.  An  obfcurely-delcribed  fpecies,  conceived 
to  differ  from  the  indri  only  in  the  length  of  the  tail. 
Bofrnan,  who  relates  the  fuppofed  hiftory  of  this  animal, 
on  the  authority  of  the  negroes,  (in  his  account  of  Gui¬ 
nea,)  attributes  to  it  nearly  the  fame  manners  as  thofe  of 
the  European  doth.  Inhabits  Guinea. 

5.  Lemur  mongoz,  the  woolly  maucauco:  tailed;  body 
and  tail  grey.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  orange- 
coloured  irides,  fhort  round  ears,  end  of  the  nofe  black, 
eyes  lodged  in  a  circle  of  black,  the  fpace  between  them 
of  the  fame  colour,  the  reft  of  the  nofe  and  lower  fides  of 
the  cheeks  white.  When  in  full  health,  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  long,  foft,  and  thick, 
fur,  a  li.tle  curled  or  waved,  of  a  deep  brownifh  afli-co- 
lour;  the  tail  is  very  long,  covered  with  the  fame  fort  of 
hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour;  the  bread  and  belly  white, 
the  hands  and  feet  naked,  and  dinky  ;  nails  flat,  except 
that  of  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet ;  it  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  cat,  and  varies, 'fometimes  with  white  or  yellovv  paws, 
and  with  a  face  wholly  brown.  It  inhabits  Madagafcar 
and  the  adjacent  ifles,  fleeps  on  trees,  and  turns  its  tail 
over  its  head  to  protett  it  from  rain.  It  lives  on  fruits, 
is  very  fportive  and  good-natured,  but  very  tender  5  and 
is  found  as  far  as  Celebes  or  Macalfar, 


Linnaeus  has  five  varieties:  <3.  Body  grey  or  brown; 
face  and  hands  black,  y.  Body  grey  or^black,  near  the 
eyes  a  black  fpot.  Body  brown  ;  nofe  and  hands, 
white.  £ .  Body  entirely  brown.  £.  Body  grey  ;  face 
black,  hands  yellow.  .This  laft  is  the  brown  maucauco  of 
Geoffroy,  and  the  mongous  of  Buffon.  It  is  one  third 
larger  than  the  woolly  maucauco,  the  head  rounder,  and 
his  fnout  (harper  :  the  tail,  not  fo  thick  and  more  woolly, 
diminifhes  in  fize  towards  the  extremity.  The  colour  is 
different  alfo;  being  brown  above,  afli-coloured  under¬ 
neath.  The  buttocks  and  legs  are  tinged  with  olive-co¬ 
lour,  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow,  the  head 
entirely  black.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  impropriety,  be¬ 
fore  pointed  out  by  Buffon,  of  calling  this  th q  brown 
maucauco.  Inhabits  Madagafcar,  whence  indeed  all  the 
fpecies  and  varieties  of  this  genus  have  been  brought. 
We  have  fufticiently  noticed  the  refembiance  of  this  genus 
to  the  monkeys  we  mull  therefore  mention  a  Angular 
fail,  that  no  monkeys  are  found  at  Madagafcar. 

6.  Lemur  rufus,  the  red  maucauco.  Perhaps  a  variety 
of  the  mongous.  The  ears,  however,  are  fhorter,  the 
hair  on  the  tail  is  not  fo  long,  and  the  general  colour  is 
reddifh,  whereas  the  mongous  is  grey.  They  are  of  the 
fame  fize ;  the  muzzle  of  this  is  black,  the  ears  fhort  and 
rounded  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  temples,  the  cheeks, 
and  throat,  are  o-f  a  dirty  white;  a  black  line  paffes  from 
the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  body  is  of  a 
yellowifh  red  ;  the  tail  is  much  more  (lender  than  that  of 
the  mongous,  and  brown  at  the  end. 

7.  Lemur  macaco,  the  ruffed  maucauco  ;  tailed,  black; 
collar  bearded.  This  has  orange-coloured  irides,  long 
hair  round  the  fides  of  the  head,  (landing  out  like  a  ruff ; 
tail  long  ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  black,  but  not 
always,  being  fometimes  white  fpotted  with  black;  but 
the  feet  are  uniformly  black.  Size  of  a  large  cat.  It  in¬ 
habits  Madagafcar,  is  very  fierce  in  its  wild  ftate,  and 
makes  a  violent  noife  in  the  woods.  When  tamed,  they  are 
very  gentle  and  good-natured.  The  hind  thighs  and  legs 
are  very  long,  which  makes  their  pace  fideling  and 
bounding. 

There  are  three  varieties:  [ 3 .  Body  brown,  y.  Body 
white.  Body  black  and  white  mixed.  This  is  the  vari 
of  Buffon  ;  and  is  figured  by  Audebert  with  white  legs, 
arms,  and  ruff,  and  a  white  belt  round  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

8.  Lemur  catta,  the  ring-tailed  maucauco:  tail  white, 
with  black  rings.  This  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
handfome  tail,  which  is  rnolfly  ereef,  and  confifting  of 
at  leaft  thirty  rings,  alternately  black  and  white,  quite 
diftindl  and  feparate.  The  coat  of  this  beautiful  animal 
always  neat  and  filming,  changes  little  its  colour:  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  white;  it  is  afh-colour  with 
a  flight  tint  of  red  upon  the  back.  The  head,  to  which  a 
muzzle  pointed  and  eredf,  an  eye  lively  and  animated, 
give  much  grace,  is  remarkable  for  the  contrail  of  its  co¬ 
lours  :  all  the  muzzle,  the  contour  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
occiput,  are  black  ;  the  forehead  and  ears  are  biack  ;  and 
the  cheeks  afh-colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  is  alfo 
of  this  colour  ;  a  black  lift  furrounds  the  throat  and  falls 
over  the  fhoulders.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  1.  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate. 

The  individual  which  was  in  the  Paris  Mufeum  in  the 
year  1801,  had  lived  nineteen  years:  it  firfl  belonged  to 
the  marquis  de  Welle,  and  afterwards  to  M.  Merlin  de 
Thionviiie,  who  prefented  it  to  the  national  menagerie. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  great  age  of  this  maucauco,  that 
he  endured  the  climate  of  Paris  tolerably  well :  but  he 
always  appeared  incommoded  with  the  cold;  he  fhowed 
that  he  was  fenfible  of  it,  by  gathering  himfelf  up  in  a 
heap,  drawing  his  legs  up  to  his  belly,  and  covering  his 
back  with  his  tail.  He  was  kept  in  winter  within  reach 
of  a  (love  ;  before  which  he  feated  himfelf,  firetching  out 
his  arms  to  approach  nearer  the  fire;  and  in  this  manner 
he  11  fed  to  warm  himfelf.  He  loved  the  fire  fo  much,  as 
fometimes  to  finge  his  whifkers  and  fcorch  his  face  be¬ 
fore  he  would  remove  to  a  convenient  diflance  ;  inftead  of 
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drawing  back,  he  would  merely  turn  his  head  from  fide 
to  fide.  He  had  been  accuftomed  to  enjoy  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  liberty;  of  this  they  did  not  with  to  deprive  him 
by  (hutting  him  up  in  one  of  the  cages  of  the  menagerie  : 
he  was  placed  in  the  laboratory,  where  dill’edting  and 
fluffing  animals  was  carried  on.  But  it  was  neceflary  to 
watch  him  with  great  attention :  reftlefs,  ever  in  motion, 
he  examined,  touched,  and  turned  over,  every  thing 
within  his  reach.  A  kind  of  (helf  over  the  door  of  the 
laboratory  ferved  him  for  a  bed  ;  to  which  he  repaired 
every  night  after  having  very  prudently  prepared  himfelf 
for  deep  by  great  exercife:  he  fcarcely  ever  once  omitted 
to  employ  the  laft  half-hour  of  every  day  in  regular  leaps: 
this  kind  of  dance  finifhed,  he  repaired  to  his  bed,  where 
he  immediately  fell  afleep.  He  was  fed  with  bread,  car¬ 
rots,  and  fruits,  which  he  loved  very  much  ;  he  would  eat 
eggs  alfo  ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  had  acquired  a  reliffi 
for  cooked  meat  and  fpirituous  liquors.  He  was  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  greateft  docility,  feniible  to  carefl'es,  familiar 
with  every  body,  but  more  referved  in  his  latter  years. 
He  was  not  fond  of  any  perfon  in  particular  ;  but  jumped 
into  the  lap,  or  climbed  on  the  fhoulders,  of  every  body 
who  came  to  vifithim.  This  is  the  fpecies  which  has  molt 
frequently  been  brought  to  Europe;  but  we  know  little 
of  their  manners  in  a  wild  ftate  :  Flacourt  informs  us  only, 
that  they  live  upon  trees,  and  are  found  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

9.  Lemur  murinus,  the  murine  maucauco  :  tailed  ;  ci¬ 
nereous;  tail  tawny.  This  maucauco  has  the  head  and 
body  of  an  elegant  light  grey,  infide  of  the  ears  white, 
orbits  rufous,  tail  far  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  bufhy 
at  the  end,  and  of  a  bright  rult-colour;  the  nails  are  flat 
and  rounded.  It  is  in  length  about  five  inches.  It  in¬ 
habits  Madagafcar. 

10.  Lemur  bicolor,  the  American  maucauco  :  a  large 
white  heart-!haped  fpot  on  the  forehead  between  the  ears, 
pointing  downwards  ;  face,  nofe,  body,  and  fides,  almoft 
as  low  as  the  belly,  black;  breaft,  fhoulders,  legs,  and 
reft  of  the  fides,  and  belly,  white  ;  tail  much  longer  than 
the  body,  thickeft  at  the  end,  and  quite  black  ;  limbs 
ftrong,  toes  long  and  (lender,  nails  long,  ftraight, and  very 
(lender  ;  its  feet  are  an  exception  to  the  genus.  It  inha¬ 
bits  South  America. 

11.  Lemur  laniger,  the  little  maucauco  :  above  reddifh 
yellow,  beneath  white;  tail  tawny  red  ;  prehenfile.  This 
animal  has  a  rounded  head,  (harp  nofe,  and  long  whifkers; 
two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  four  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  fix  in  the  lower,  and  feven  grinders  on  each 
fide  ;  the  neareft  (harp,  the  more  diftant  lobated  ;  the  ears 
are  large,  rou.ndifh,  naked,  and  membranaceous ;  eyes 
very  large  and  full:  the  toes  are  long,  but  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  the  ends  are  round  :  the  nails  are  round,  and 
very  (hort ;  that  of  the  firft  toe  is  ftraight,  (harp,  and 
long;  the  tail  hairy,  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is 
prehenfile.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  cinereous,  of 
the  lower  white,  and  the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  dark. 
It  is  rather  lefs  than  the  black  rat,  and  is  defcribed  from 
a  living  animal  in  the  poffeffion  of  Marmaduke  Tunltal, 
efq.  This  feems  to  be  the  fame  animal,  which  BufFon 
calls  h  rat  de  Madagafcar .  It  is  fu'ppofed  to  live  in  the 
palm-trees,  and  feed  on  fruits.  It  eats,  holding  its  food 
in  its  fore-paws,  like  fquirrels;  it  is  very  lively,  and  has 
a  weak  cry  ;  and,  when  it  deeps,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a 
round  pofture.  There  are  two  or  three  fuppofed  varieties 
of  this  fpecies. 

12.  Lemur  albifrons,  the  white-headed  maucauco  :  Ge- 
offroy  fuppofes  this  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding;  but 
it  is  larger  than  the  mongous ;  the  muzzle  is  black  and 
very  long ;  the  ears  flefh-colour  ;  the  head  and  cheeks 
white;  the  body  is  greenifh  brown  ;  and  the  tail,  which 
is  (tenderer  than  that  of  the  mongous,  is  longer  than  the 
body  and  head  together.  Geoffroy  faw  three  perfectly 
alike. 

13.  Lemur  galago,  the  galago:  this  fpecies  is  defcribed 
by  Geoffroy  as  having  but  two  cutting  teeth  very  far 
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apart  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fix  in  the  lower;  thefe  are  di- 
refiied  obliquely  forwards,  but  they  are  thin,  and  do  not 
feem  capable  of  crufliing  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  the  feeds  of 
leguminous  plants.  The  upper  canine  teeth  are  thick 
and  bent,  the  lower  ones  lie  over  the  cutting  teeth  ;  the 
grinders  next  to  the  canine  teeth  are  fimilar  to  them  in 
form  and  pofition  ;  and  the  upper  jaw  contains  one  grin¬ 
der  more.  From  finding  but  two  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  Geoffroy  was  induced  to  make  this  a  fepafate 
genus  by  the  name  of  Galago ;  which  is  its  common  ap¬ 
pellation  at  Senegal :  “  In  habits  and  manners,”  fays  he, 

“  thefe  differ  but  little  from  the  monkeys  and  fquirrels  ; 
they  are  very  gentle  ;  are  commonly  perched  on  trees, 
and  live  upon  infefts,  which  they  catch  with  their  fore 
paws,  and  devour  with  wonderful  celerity.  They  deep 
in  hollow  trees,  where  they  prepare  a  bed  lined  with  grafs 
for  their  young.  The  negroes  of  Galam  hunt  them  for 
food.”  The  galago  is  fix  inches  and  a  half  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  round;  the  ears 
very  large,  and  naked.  The  arms  and  fiifgers  are  fhort,, 
with  flat  nails;  but  the  legs  are  very  long;  the  toes  how¬ 
ever  are  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tarfus  ; 
the  toe-nails  are  fhort  and  flat,  except  the  fecomi,  which 
is  long  and  fubulated,  like  molt  of  the  maucaucos  properly 
fo  called.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body  and  head. 
The  hair  in  general  is  long  and  thick;  the  lips  and  fnouc 
are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  top  of  the  head,  round  the 
eyes,  and  the  cheeks,  are  black;  the  back  yellowifh  brown  ; 
growing  lighter  on  the  fides,  fhoulders,  and  thighs  ;  and 
lighter  (till  on  the  arms,  legs,  neck,  breaft,  and  belly. 
This  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

Adanfon  fays  there  are  two  other  fpecies  of  this  genus 
at  Senegal ;  the  one  larger,  as  big  as  a  cat  ;  the  other 
fmaller,  not  much  bigger  than  a  moufe. 

14.  Lemur  volans,  the  flying  maucauco:  tailed,  and 
furrounded  by  a  membrane  formed  for  flying.  This  is 
made  a  feparate  genus  by  Audebert,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Galeopithecus.  Travellers  have  called  it  flying 
cat,  flying  fox,  flying  monkey,  &c.  but  fyftematic  au¬ 
thors  have  hitherto  called  it  the  flying  maucauco ;  for, 
notwithftanding  it  is  invefted  with  a  membrane  which  at 
firft  fight  might  make  it  pafs  for  a  bat,  yet  it  has  more  of 
the  generic  characters  of  the  Lemur  than  of  the  Vefperti- 
lio.  Audebert,  however,  has  pointed  out  very  exaflly 
the  differences  between  this  animal  and  the  maucauco, 
and  which  have  induced  him,  not  without  reafon  it  muff 
be  confefled,  to  create  a  new  genus,  which  may  include 
this  and  the  following,  and  any  other  fpecies  that  maw 
hereafter  be  dilcovered.  In  the  firft  place,  the  fingers  of 
the  flying  maucauco  are  not  difpofed  for  laying  hold  in  the 
manner  of  thofe  of  the  other  maucaucos ;  the  thumb  has 
not  a  direction  or  movement  oppofite  to  the  fingers,  fo 
neceflary  for  holding  any  tiling  fecurely;  all  the  fingers 
are  united  by  a  membrane,  fomewhat  like  the  palmipede 
birds;  they  are  fiat  like  the  blade  of  a  knife;  the  nails 
are  large,  flattened  in  the  fame  manner,  much  hooked, 
and  very  (harp.  Thus  they  can  climb  trees  only  by  flick¬ 
ing  thefe  (harp  claws  into  the  bark,  as  the  fquirrels  do  ; 
bur  the  membrane  which  covers  their  limbs  even  to  the 
nails  mult  prevent  them  from  having  the  nimblenefs  of 
thofe  animals.  In  the  next  place,  they  differ  with  refpeft 
to  the  teeth.  There  is  feme  difficulty,  in  the  upper  jaw, 
in  diftinguifhing  the  cutting  teeth  from  the  canine;  fome 
authors  reckon  two  of  each  fort;  others  deferibe  this  ani¬ 
mal  as  having  four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
no  canine  teeth  at  all.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  fix 
cutting  teeth  ;  the  four  intermediate  ones  are  directed 
forwards;  they  are  broad,  flat,  and  like  a'comb,  having 
eight  very  deep,  narrow,  parallel,  ferratures  in  each  ;  the 
lateral  ones  are  feparated  from  the  intermediate  ones 
about  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  one;  they  are  fome¬ 
what  thicker,  and  have  each  five  ferratures  not  near  fo 
deep  ;  and  they  are  more  upright.  Another  confiderable 
difference  is,  that  the  legs  are  not  longer  than  the  arms. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  the  defeription  of 
s  this- 
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this  fpecies,  as  its  hiftory  hitherto  has  been  very  obfcure. 
€eba  del’cribes  it  by  the  name  at  Jlying  cat  of  Ternate  ;  he 
fays  it  flies  quick,  but  very  low,  like  our  bats,  making 
circles  when  in  quell:  of  food.  His  defcription  is  correct, 
but  his  defign  does  not  (how  the  lingular  conformation  of 
the  fingers.  It  inhabits  the  illands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Guzerat,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Pelews. 
In  Keate’s  account  of  the  Pelew  Illands,  the  following 
paffage  feems  to  relate  to  this  animal:  “While  feated 
with  the  king,  they  law  a  flying  fox  in  a  tree  near  them. 
Captain  Wilton’s  fervant,  being  juft  returned  from  hunt¬ 
ing,  Ihot  it  with  his  mulket.  This  animal  refembles  our 
bat,  but  is  five  or  fix  times  as  large;  it  has  a  head  like  a 
fox,  and  it  Itinks  like  one;  the  natives  call  it  oleck.  It 
runs  along  the  ground,  and  climbs  trees  like  a  cat;  and 
it  has  wings,  which  it  ftretches  out,  and  flies  like  a  bird. 
•It  is  reckoned  delicate  food  by  the  inhabitants.” 

This  animal  is  eleven  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle  to  the  letting-on  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  like 
that  of  the  maucauco;  but  the  l'nout  is  more  arched;  the 
eyes  are  large,  and  far  apart ;  the  ears  are  fmall  and  na¬ 
ked,  of  an  oval  lhape,  and  black;  the  nofe  is  black.  The 
arms  are  very  long  and  thin,  and  the  lower  part  almoft 
naked;  the  reft  covered  with  hair;  the  fingers  are  five  in 
number,  an  inch  long.  The  thighs  are  almoft  bare,  but 
the  legs  are  covered  with  hair;  there  are  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  fimilar  to  the  fingers  on  the  hands.  The  tail  is  not 
fo  long  as  the  body  and  head.  The  membrane  inclofes 
and  adheres  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  tail  ;  comes  firft  from 
the  chin  to  the  nails  of  the  fingers;  then  to  the  toe-nails, 
and  covers  the  tail  to  the  very  tip.  The  hair  upon  the 
head,  back,  and  outlide  of  the  membrane,  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  ftrong  deep  red ;  on  the  brealh  belly,  and  arms,  it  is 
lighter,  and  rather  curled.  The  inner  part  of  the  flying 
membrane  is  almoft  bare;  but  there  is  a  tranfverfe  line 
near  the  elbow  quite  covered  with  hair.  See  the  Plate, 
fig-  T 

This  animal,  by  its  faculty  of  (hftaining  itfelf  in  the  air, 
bears  a  certain  refemblance  to  the  bat  and  the  flying 
fquirrel.  They  differ  from  the  latter,  and  approach  to 
the  former,  by  their  broad  membrane  prefenting  a  greater 
i'urface  to  the  air;  for  the  fquirrel  only  glides  as  it  were  ; 
but  this  maucauco  abfolutely  flies  like  a  bird,  according 
-to  captain  Wilfon;  and  turns  round  in  the  air,  from  Se- 
ba’s  account.  But  it  is  probable  that  its  flight  is  not  fo 
firm  as  the  bat’s,  fince  thefe  have  genuine  wings,  or  fails, 
formed  by  a  membrane  which  inclofes  their  long  front 
claws,  and  gives  them  a  facility  of  ftriking  the  air  in  every 
direction,  and  of  moving  with  great  velocity;  whereas  the 
flying  maucauco,  having  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and  tail, 
nil  enclofed  in  the  membrane,  cannot  certainly  perform 
.fuch  varied  evolutions ;  it  is  probable  that  their  move¬ 
ments  are  by  jumps,  between  the  gliding  of  the  l’quirrels 
and  the  flying  of  the  bat.  What  confirms  this,  is  that 
-the  membrane  of  the  flying  fquirrel  is  covered  with  hair 
outlide  and  infide;  the  maucauco  has  it  covered  with  hair 
on  the  outfide  only,  being  almoft  naked  within;  but  the 
Jlying  membrane  of  the  bat  is  entirely  naked.  Now  it 
has  been  lately  dif'covered,  (fee  the  article  Vespertilio,) 
that  bats,  when  deprived  of  fight,  can  not  only  fly  ftraight, 
but  even  avoid  obltacles  which  lie  in  their  way  ;  and  it 
appears  to  us,  that  this  faculty  may  partly  be  attributed 
to  the  nakednefs  of  their  wings,  which  are  doubtlels  en¬ 
dued  with  a  nice'fenfe  of  feeling;  which  lenfe  we  fuppole 
to  be  duller  in  the  flying  maucauco,  and  not  to  exift  at  all 
in  the  flying  fquirrel. 

15.  Lemur  variegatus,  the  variegated  flying  maucauco: 
this  is  not  above  half  the  fize  of  the  former;  the  head  is 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  not  fo  long.  The  hair  is  of  a 
darker  colour,  but  variegated  with  feveral  different  (hades, 
and  marked  with  white  fpots.  It  is  given  by  Geoffroy  as 
a  new  fpecies,  but  may  be  only  a  young  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long,  exclufive  of  the  tail; 
the  head  is  larger,  and  the  limbs  (horter,  in  proportion  to 
,:the  thicknefe  of  the  body,  than  the  preceding.  The  up- 
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per  furface  and  membrane  are  dark  brown  ;  the  limbs 
fpotted  with  white;  the  under  parts  of  a  brownilh  grey. 

LEMURA'LIA.  See  Lemuria. 

LEM'URES,_/.  pL  [Latin.]  Evil  fpirits: 

In  confecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  lars  and  lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.  Milton . 

The  lemures  are  the  fame  with  the  larva,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten 
good  people,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon  at 
Rome  they  had  ^lemuria,  or  feafts  inllituted  to  appeafe  the 
manes  of  the  defunfr.  See  Lars. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus : 
The  fouls  of  men  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  funftions,  became 
a  kind  of  demons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemures.  Of 
thefe  lemures,  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their  families  were 
called  lares  familiares-,  but  thofe  who,  for  their  crimes, 
were  condemned  to  wander  continually,  without  meeting 
with  any  place  of  reft,  and  terrified  good  men,  arid  hurt 
the  bad,  are  vulgarly  called  larva. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that  the 
Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures ;  which  laft  word  was 
formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  who  returned  to  the  earth  to  torment  him. 
But  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin  tongue 
lemures  (ignifies  the  foul  of  a  man  feparated  from  the  body 
by  death. 

LEMU'RTA,  or  Lemura'lia,  a  feaft  folemnized  at 
Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  or  in  honour  of  the  lemures.  It  was  inllituted  by 
Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghoft  of  his  murdered  brother 
Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually  purfuing  him 
to  revenge  the  horrid  crime.  The  name  lemuria  is  there¬ 
fore  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Remuria,  i.e.  the  feaft 
of  Remus.  Sacrifices  continued  for  three  nights,  the 
temples  were  (hut  up,  and  marriages  were  prohibited  dur¬ 
ing  the  folemnity.  A  variety  of  whimfical  ceremonies 
were  performed,  magical  words  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
gholts  defired  to  withdraw,  without  endeavouring  to  hurt 
or  affright  their  friends  above  ground.  The  chief  forma¬ 
lities  were  ablution,  putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths, 
and  beating  kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins  keep 
their  diltance. 

LEN,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which 
runs  into  the  Medway  near  Maidftone. 

LE'NA,  a  river  of  Rulfia,  which  rifes  in  a  morafs,  fitu- 
ated  in  lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  108.  14.  E.  in  the  government 
oflrkutlk;  paffes  by  Vercholenlk,  Tutura,  Kirenlk,  Vi- 
timlkoi,  Olekminlk,  Yakutlk,  Ziganik,  See.  and  runs  into 
the  Frozen  Ocean  in  lat.  73.  N.  Ion.  119.  14.  E. 

LE'NA,  a  harbour  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Mindanao  in 
lat.  6.  42.  N.  Ion.  123.  12.  E. 

LEN^E'A,  a  feftival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  (who  had  the  furnatne  of  Lenasus,  from 
a  wine-prels,)  at  which  there  w’as  much  feafting  and  Bac¬ 
chanalian  jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contentions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was  ge¬ 
nerally  facrificed  on  the  occalion,  and  treated  with  vari¬ 
ous  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  naturally 
fond  of  browling  on  the  vine-lhoots. 

LENA'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Milan. 

LENBERAN',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  168  miles 
eaft  of  Erivan. 

LENCH-CHURCH,  a  village  in  Worcefterfhire,  Be¬ 
tween  Lench-Rowfe  and  Lench-Wick,  north  of  Evefliam, 
fituated  on  a  hill,  with  an  extenfive  profpeft  into  War- 
wicklhire.  Near  it  are  the  villages  of  Lench-Shreeve, 
Aft-Lench,  and  Habbe-Lench. 

LENCK'ERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Windlheim. 

LENCLOI'STRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vienne.:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Poitiers. 

L’ENCLO'S, 
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L’ENCLO'S  (Anne,  or  Ninon,  de),  one  of  the  famous 
women  of  a  licentious  and  frivolous  age  and  country, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1616.  Her  father,  a  gentleman  of 
Touraine,  had  ferved  with  reputation  in  the  army ;  her 
mother  was  a  devotee.  She  loft  both  parents  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  ;  and,  being  left  miftrefs  of  a  good  fortune, 
without  anyone  to  controu!  her,  the  determined  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  life  entirely  fuited  to  her  inclinations.  She 
had  derived  her  philofophy  from  the  works  of  Charron 
and  Montaigne,  which  (lie  began  to  meditate  at  the  age 
of  ten.  Nature  had  given  her  beauty ;  but  this  quality, 
without  the  graces,  wqs,  according  to  her,  “  only  a  hook 
without  a  baft.”  She  therefore  made  herfelf  miftrefs  of 
all  the  accomplifhments  proper  to  her  fex  ;  file  played 
well  on  the  harpficord,  fang  with  tafte,  and  danced  with 
elegance.  She  likewife  ftudied  the  art  of  con verfation, 
and  qualified  herfelf  for  the  company  of  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated  perfons  of  her  time.  Amorous  by  conftitution, 
and  licentious  by  principle,  (lie  refolved  to  give  free  in¬ 
dulgence  to  the  tender  paffion  without  the  (hackles  of  a 
ferious  engagement.  She  was  not  mercenary,  and  never 
fold  her  favours;  her  fugitive  attachments  feem  partly  to 
have  been  prompted  by  perfonal  attractions,  partly  by 
vanity;  for  they  included  men  of  high  rank  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  men  of  gallantry  and  fafhion.  It  is  much 
lefs  extraordinary,  that  fhe  was  complimented  and  con¬ 
futed  by  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  writers  of  the  time, 
than  that  her  friendfhip  was  fought  by  fome  of  the  moft 
refpeCtable  of  her  own  fex.  She  was  long  intimate  with 
the  celebrated  madam?  de  Maintenon,  when  the  wife  and 
the  widow  of  Scarron ;  and  it  is  (aid,  that  this  illuftrious 
lady,  when  a  partner  in  the  throne,  wiftied  to  engage  Ni¬ 
non,  firft:  reformed,  to  live  with  her,  and  clifpcl  the  dread¬ 
ful  ennui  which  was  the  price  of  her  elevation.  Ninon, 
however,  wifely  preferred  her  liberty  to  the  prifon  of  Ver- 
failles;  and  was  proof  againft  all  the  efforts  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  devotees  to  bring  her  to  fober  reflections.  As 
flte  retained  her  perfonal  charms  to  a  late  period,  and  her 
mental  attractions  to  the  clofe  of  life,  fhe  was  long  the 
object  of  admiration,  and  had  the  honour  of  forming  more 
than  one  generation  of  young  men  of  fafhion.  Mothers 
were  pleafed  to  fee  their  fons  in  her  train,  as  file  always 
promoted  decorum,  and  the  air  of  good  company,  and 
was  capable  of  difinterefted  friendfhip  to  thofe  who  con¬ 
fided  in  her.  The  power  of  her  mature  beauty  was  tra¬ 
gically  illuftrated  by  the  often-told  adventure  of  one  of 
her  fons,  who,  being  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  birth, 
fell  defperately  in  love  with  his  mother.  It  is  faid  that 
flie  diftclofed  the  fecret  at  the  moment  when  he  thought 
himfelf  at  the  point  of  obtaining  his  wiflies;  and  that  the 
fliock  fo  overpowered  him,  that  he  threw'  himfelf  upon 
his  fword.  The  credit  and  apparent  fatisfaCIion  in  which 
flie  palled  her  days  could  not  but  favour  the  prevailing 
diffolutenefs  of  manners,  and  forms  a  fatire  on  French 
morality;  yet  that  flie  was  herfelf  confcious  of  having 
miftaken  the  way  to  true  happinefs  appears  from  a  paflage 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond  :  “  Every  one  tells 
me  (fays  fhe)  that  I  have  lefs  caufe  to  complain  of  time 
than  any  other  perfon.  However  that  be,  if  fuch  a  life 
had  been  propofed  to  me,  I  would  have  hanged  myfelf.” 
She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Whether  her  laft  moments 
correfponded  with  the  reft  of  her  life,  or  whether  file  died 
as  a  good  Chriftian,  (for  both  have  been  aflerted,)  is  of 
very  little  confequence  to  mankind.  A  fet  of  fuppofiti- 
tious  letters  in  her  name  to  the  marquis  de  Sevigne  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  Some  of  her  real  ones,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  are  written  with 
more  nature  and  delicacy. 

LENC'ZICZ,  or  Lent'schitz,  a  town  of  Warfaw, 
fome  time  fince  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name 
in  Poland.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  moat,  and 
defended  by  a  cattle,  which  ftands  on  a  rock.  A  pro¬ 
vincial  diet,  a  court  of  judicature,  and  provincial  fynods 
of  the  clergy,  are  held  in  this  town.  In  14.62,  it  was 
•burnt  by  an  accidental  fire  ;  in  1494,  it  was  laid  it)  allies 
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by  the  Lithuanians;  and,  in  1656,  when  it  was  garrifoned 
by  the  Swedes,  it  was  burned  by  the  Poles,  who  put  molt 
of  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  the  Jews,  to  the  fword.  It 
is  fixty  miles  vveft-fouth-wett  of  Warfaw,  and  145  fouth 
of  Dantzic.  Lat.  51.  52.  N.  Ion.  19.  17.  E. 

LENCZ'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Lublin. 

To  LEND,  v.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pafl".  lent :  [lamat!, 
Sax.  leenen,  Dut.]  To  afford  or  fupply,  on  condition  of 
repayment. — Thou  fnalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon 
ufury,  nor  laid,  him  thy  victuals  for  increale.  Lev.  xxv.  37. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingnefs  to  pay  a  debt, 

Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent-, 

Much  more  to  be  thus  oppofite  with  Heav’n.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fuffer  to  be  ufed  on  condition  that  it  be  reftored. — I'll 
lend  it  thee,  iny  dear  ;  but  have  no  power  to  give  it  from 
me.  Shakefpeare. 

The  fair  blefllng  we  vouchfafe  to  fend; 

Nor  can  we  fpare  you  long,  though  often  we  may  lend. 

Dry  den. 

To  afford  ;  to  grant  in  general. — Covetoufnefs,  like  the 
fea,  receives  the  tribute  of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it 
in  lending  any  back  again.  Decay  of  Piety. — Painting  and 
poefy  are  two  fillers  fo  like,  that  they  lend  to  each  other 
their  name  and  office:  one  is  called  a  dumb  poefy,  and 
the  other  a  fpeaking  picture.  Drydcn's  Ditfefnoy. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  ftore, 

Now  lend  affiftance,  and  relieve  the  poor.  Drydcn. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 

And  condefcend  to  hear  a  young  man  fpeak.  Addifon. 

LENDAR',  a  town  of  Iftria:  nineteen  miles  eaft  of 
Capo  d’lftria. 

LENDENA'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Polife  di  Ro- 
vigo.  It  contains  two  churches  and  four  convents.  It  is 
eight  miles  weft  of  Rovigo. 

LEN'DER,  f.  One  who  lends  any  thing.  One  who 
makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to  intereft. — Lee 
the  ftate  be  anfwered  fome  fmall  matter,  and  the  reft 
left  to  the  lender  ;  if  the  abatement  be  final!,  it  will  not 
difeourage  the  lender-,  he  that  took  ten  in  the  hundred 
will  fooner  defeend  to  eight  than  give  over  this  trade. 
Bacon. 

Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  bankers’  doors 
To  call  in  money.  Drydcn's  Spanijh  Fryar. 

LEN'DING,  f.  The  a£l  of  delivering  to  another  on 
condition  of  repayment  ;  giving  the  ule  for  a  time ; 
granting. 

LEN'DING- HOUSE.  See  Pawnbroker. 

LENDO'RA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  :  100  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Povenetz. 

LENDSI'EDEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hohenlohe:  four  miles  of  Kirchberg. 

LE'NE  LO'UGH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weltmeath,  near  the  fmall  town  of  Fore. 

LE'NES,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Norway.  Lat.  67.  40.  N. 

L’ENFAN'T  (David),  a  French  Dominican  monk  and 
voluminous  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1603. 
He  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life  when  he  was  about  fe- 
venteen  years  of  age  ;  and  by  his  conduift  and  manners 
acquired  the  efteem  of  his  fuperiors,  while  he  fecured 
their  applaufe  by  his  uncommon  literary  induftry.  He  died 
in  1688,  when  about  eighty-five  years  old.  In  1655,  fie 
publifhed  SanEli  Bernardi  Abbatis  Biblia,  in  4to.  containing 
a  colleftion  of  all  the  illuttrations  of  texts  of  feripture  dif- 
perfed  thrqugh  the  works  of  that  writer.  In  1656  and  1665, 
lie  publifhed  Concordaniia  Auguftinianae,  in  two  vols.  fo¬ 
lio,  confiding  of  a  concordance  to  all  the  opinions  of  that 
father;  and,  in  1661,  a  colleition  of  all  the  paiTages  illuf- 
trative  of  texts  of  feripture  in  his  works,  under  the  title 
of  Biblia  Augujliniana,  in  2  vols.  folio.  In  1657  and  1659, 
6  L  he 
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he  Tent  into  the  world  a  fimilar  colleclion  of  all  the  texts 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  with  their  illultrations,  which 
occur  in  the  publications  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the 
title  of  S.  Thom#  Aquinatis  Biblia,  in  3  vols.  410.  and  in 
1680,  he  publithed  A  general  Hilt  pry  of  all  Ages,  in  3 
vols.  umo,  which  he  extended  to  6  vols.  in  1684.  This 
is  a  curious  and  lingular,  though  fuperficial,  production, 
exhibiting  a  kind  of  chronological  (ketch  of  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  events,  both  in  the  church  and  the  world,  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  date 
of  its  appearance. 

L’ENFA'NT  (James),  a  learned  and  eloquent  French 
proteftant  divine,  was  born  at  Bazoche  en  Beauce,  in  the 
year  1661.  lie  commenced  his  theological  Itudies  at Sau- 
raur,  under  the  learned  Louis  Cappel,  profefior  of  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  continued  them  afterwards  at  Geneva.  He 
removed  from  Geneva  to  Heidelberg  in  1683,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miniftry  in  the  following  year,  and 
ordained  paftor  of  the  French  church  in  that  place.  His 
pulpit-talents  were  much  admired,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  dowager  eledtrefs-palatine,  who  appointed  him  her 
chaplain.  In  i6S8,  the  invafion  of  the  Palatinate  by  the 
French  rendering  it  unfafe  for  him  to  remain  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  Frederic  eleftor  of 
Brandenburgh  appointed  him  paltorof  one  of  the  chorches. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Charlotte-Sophia,  queen  of  Prullia, 
nominated  him  her  preacher;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
this  princefs,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  her  Ion. 
Fie  was  alio  appointed  a  counfellor  of  the  fuperior  confif- 
tory,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin.  In  the  year  1707,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  England, 
where  he  preached  before  queen  Anne,  who  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  him  that  (lie  offered  him  the  poll  of  one  of 
her  chaplains  ;  but  his  attachment  to  Berlin  induced  him 
to  decline  this  honour.  His  grand  objeft  in  this  jour¬ 
ney  was,  to  collect  or  confult  fcarce  books  and  manu- 
fcripts,  in  order  to  procure  materials  for  the  iiiftorical 
■works  which  are  mentioned  below.  With  this  view,  in 
the  fame  year,  he  vifited  Holland  ;  and  at  fubfequent  pe¬ 
riods,  Heimltadt,  Leipfic,  and  Breflaw.  He  died  of  a  pa¬ 
ralytic  attack  in  1728,  about  the  age  of  fixty-feven. 

In  perfon  he  was  middle-iized,  with  an  open  pleating 
countenance;  his  manners  were  fimple  and  engaging; 
snd  his  difpofition  truly  amiable.  His  publications  were 
•very  numerous  in  the  departments  of  divinity,  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiltory,  criticifm,  polite  and  mifcellaneous  literature. 
The  moft"  important  of  them  are,  1.  Hiltory  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pifa,  2  vols.  4to.  1724.  2.  Hiltory  of  the  Council 

of  Conftance,  2  vols.  4to.  1727.  3.  Hiltory  of  the  Coun¬ 

cil  of  Bal'd,  2  vols.  4to.  1731.  Thel'e  hiltories  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  ability  and  impartiality,  and  abound  in  in¬ 
teresting  faffs.  4.  (conjointly  with  M.  Beaufobre,)  The 
New  Teftament,  tranllated  from  the  original  Greek  into 
French,  2  vols.  4to.  1728,  with  Notes,  and  a  general  pre¬ 
face,  or  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
5.  Diftertations  on  the  New  Teftament,  being  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Saurin’s  Diftertations  on  the  Bible  ;  1  vol.  folio, 
3  vols.  8vo.  6.  De  Inquirenda  Veritate,  4to.  1691,  which 
is  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Malebranche’s  Search  after  Truth ; 
7.  The  Hiltory  of  Pope  Joan,  taken  from  the  Latin  Dif- 
fertation  of  M.  Spanheim,  12100.  1694.  8.  Poggiana,  or 

the  Life,  Character,  Opinions,  and  Bon  Mots,  of  Poggio 
the  Florentine,  with  his  Hiftory  of  the  Republic  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  2  vols.  i2nio.  1720..  9.  Sermons,  2  vols,  i2mo. 

LEN'GA  de  BAZA'SA,  a  province  on  the  coaft  of 
Caramania.  Lat.  36.  33.  N.  1011.34-  n.E. 

LEN'GEFELD,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Erzgeburg : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chemnitz,  and  thirty  fouth- 
weft  of  Drelden.  Lat.  50.40.  N.  Ion.  13.  7.  E. 

LEN'GEFELD,  or  Len'genfeld,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  Vogtland  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Plauen,  and  ten 
fouth-fouth-weft  Zwickaw.  Lat.  50.  27.  N.  Ion.  12.  22.  E. 

LEN'GENWANG,  a  town  of  the  bithopric  of  Augf- 
burg  ;  nine  miles  fouth  of  Gberdorf, 
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LEN'GER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  :  162  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Herat. 

LEN'GER  KU'RAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chilan  :  120 
miles  north-weft  of  Reffid. 

LEN'GERICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Tecklenburg  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Tecklenburg. 

LtsNGT  ELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Wertheim  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of  Wertheim. 

LENG'FELD,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg; 
three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Wurzburg. 

LENG'FURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Wertheim:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wertheim. 

LENGHI'ER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Herat. 

LEN'GIUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  : 
forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Gothenburg. 

LENGLE'T  DU  FRESNOY'  (Nicholas),  a  copious 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Beauvois  in  1674.  After  he 
had  palled  through  his  initiatory  ftudies  at  Paris,  he  ap¬ 
plied  particularly  to  theology,  and  compofed  feveral 
works  in  a  (train  of  freedom  which  attraffed  the  cenfure 
of  the  Sorbonneand  other  eftabldhed  bodies.  He  ftiowed 
liimfelf  little  favourable  to  the  myftic  rhapfodies  of  Mary 
of  Agreda,  and  attacked  the  reality  of  alleged  vifions, 
apparitions.  See.  Difgufted  probably  with  the  oppoikion 
he  met  with,  he  quitted  divinity  for  politics  ;  and  in  1705 
was  fent  by  the  minifter  for  foreign  affiairs,  Torcy,  to  re- 
fide  at  the  court  of  the  eleftor  of  Cologne,  at  Lille,  in 
quality  of  fecretary  for  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  was  alfo  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  foreign 
correfpondence  with  Bruftels  and  Holland,  by  means  of 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  various  plots  and  in¬ 
trigues  againft  the  French  jntereft.  A  difcovery  .of  this 
kind  rendered  him  inftrumental  in  defeating  the  treachery 
of  an  officer  who  had  engaged  to  deliver  one  of  the  gates 
of  Mons  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Lenglet  returned 
to  France  at  the  conclufion  cf  this  war,  and  employed 
liimfelf  in  compofing  various  literary  works.  At  the 
time  of  the  confpirncy  of  the  prince  of  Cellemare,  fet  on 
foot  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  he  was  chofen  by  the  French 
miniftry  to  penetrate  into  this  intrigue  ;  and  his  fuccefs 
was  fuch,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  penfion  for  life. 
He  took  a  journey  to  Vienna  in  1721,  and  was  appointed 
by  prince  Eugene  (who  had  before  known  and  favoured 
him)  his  librarian  ;  but  he  ftoon  loft  the  poft,  for  fome 
mifeonduft.  He  refufed  the  invitation  of  an  opulent  fif- 
ter  who  wiffied  him  to  refide  with  her,  and  rather  chofe 
to  remain  in  an  obfeure  lodging  w  ith  one  fervant.  Ris- 
mean  appearance  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  many  great  houfes,  on  account  of  the  vivacity 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
Fie  was  much  inclined  to  caufticity,  and  frequently  palled 
the  bounds  botli  of  prudence  and  decency  in  his  writings-; 
nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  what  was  liable 
to  objection.  This  freedom  caufed  him  ten  or  twelve 
times  to  be  fent  to  the  Baftille  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he 
became  fo  accuftomed  to  this  puniffiment,  that,  upon  fee¬ 
ing  the  ufual  exempt  enter  his  room,  he  would  lay,  “  Ah  ! 
good  morning,  Mr.  Tapin  !  Here,  quick  (to  his  maid), 
my  bundle  of  linen,  fnufF,  &c.”  and  then  cheerfully 
walked  away  -with  his  conductor.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  attached  to  chemiftry,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  queft 
of  the  philofopher’s  (tone.  The  end  of  this  Angular  man 
was  tragical.  Having  fat  down  to  read  near  the  fire,  he 
(lumbered  over  his  book,  and,  falling  upon  the  hearth, 
was  burnt  to  death.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty-lecond 
year  ;  at)d,  from  the  foundnefs  of  his  conftitution,  Teemed 
likely  to  laft  fome  years  longer.  The  long  catalogue  of 
the  publications  of  Lenglet  is  not  now  worth  copying* 
A  great  part  of  them  confift  of  editions  of  other  writers* 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  illultrations,  often  fatirical, 
and  not  unfrequently  licentious.  His  beft  work  is  el- 
teemed  to  be  his  “  Methode  pour  etudier  l’Hiftoire,  avee 
un  Catalogue  des  principaux  Hiftoriens,”  12  vols.  i2mo* 

t  vols*. 
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7  vols.  4to.  Another  upon  a  fimilar  plan,  alfo  well  re¬ 
ceived,  was  his  “  Methode  pour  etudier  la  Geographic,” 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  belt  maps,  and  an  account  of  the 
principal  geographers.  Among  the  more  curious  of  his 
works  are  “Traite  hiltorique  &  dogmatique  du  Secret  in¬ 
violable  de  la  Confeflion  and  “  Hiltoire  de  la  Philofo- 
phie  Hermetique.”  Moreri. 

LEN'GO  SENGAN'DO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  :  forty-live  miles  louth-fouth-weft  of 
Bombi. 

LENGTH,/,  [from  lenj,  Sax.]  The  extent  of  any¬ 
thing  material  from  end  to  end  5  the  longeft  line  that  can 
be  drawn  through  a  body. — There  is  in  Ticinum  a  church 
that  is  in  length  'one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and 
in  height  near  fifty ;  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or 
thirteen  times.  Bacon. — Horizontal  extenfion  : 

Mezen  this  ruflies  on  his  foes. 

And  fir  ft  unhappy  A  cron  overthrows ; 

Stretch’d  at  his  length  he  fpurns  the  fwarthy  ground.  Dryd. 

Comparative  extent ;  a  certain  portion  of  fpace  or  time  : 
irt  this  fenl’e  it  has  a  plural : 

Time  glides  along  with  undifcover’d  hafte, 

The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  palt.  Dryd-n. 

Large  lengths  of  feas  and  Ihores 

Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay.  Skakefpeare. 

Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind, 

And  beat  at  leaft  three  lengths  the  wind.  Hudibras. 
Extent  of  duration  or  fpace. — Having  thus  got  the  idea 
of  duration,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  fome  mealure 
of  this  common  duration,  whereby  to  judge  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths.  Locke. 

What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you  pafs’d, 

What  ftorms  fuftain’d,  and  on  what  Ihores  been  call  ?  Dryd, 
Long  duration  or  protraction. — In  length  of  time  it  will 
cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  mountain  with  that 
on  which  it  now  Hands.  Addifon. 

Such  toil  requir’d  the  Roman  name. 

Such  length  of  labour  for  fo  vaft  a  flame.  Dryden. 

Reach  or  expanfion  of  any  thing. — I  do  not  recommend 
t»  all  a  purfuit  of  fciences  to  thofe  extenfive  lengths 
to  which  the  moderns  have  advanced.  Watts. — Full  ex¬ 
tent;  uncontrafted  ftate. — If  Laetitia,  who  fent  me  this 
account,  will  acquaint  me  with  the  worthy  gentleman’s 
name,  I  will  infert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.  Addi- 
fon's  Speftator. — Diftance. — He  had  marched  to  the  length 
of  Exeter,  which  he  had  fome  thought  of  befieging.  Cla¬ 
rendon. — End;  latter  part  of  any  affignable  time. — 
Churches  purged  of  things  burdenfome,  all  was  brought 
at  the  length  unto  that  wherein  now  we  Hand.  Hooker. — A 
crooked  flick  is  not  ftraightened,  unlefs  it  be  bent  as  far  on 
the  clear  contrary  fide,  that  fo  it  may  fettle  itfelf  at  the 
length  in  a  middle  ftate  of  evennefs  between  them  both. 
Hooker. 

At  Length.  [An  adverbial  mode  of  fpeech.  It  was 
formerly  written  at  the  length.\  At  laft  ;  in  conclufion  : 

At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 

Though  our  malevolent  liars  have  ftruggled  hard, 

And  held  us  long  afunder.  Dryden' s  King  Arthur. 

To  LENG'THEN,  v.  a.  To  draw  out;  to  make  longer; 
to  elongate. — Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexi¬ 
ble,  or  eafy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture.  Arbuthnot, 
Falling  dews  with  fpangles  deck’d  the  glade. 

And  the  low  lun  had  lengthen'd  every  lhade.  Pope. 

To  protraft ;  to  continue.— Break  off  thy  fins  by  righte- 
oufnefs,  and  thine  iniquities  by  Ihowing  mercy  to  the 
poor  5,  if  it  may  be  a  .lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.  Daniel . 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 

Which  bars  a  thoufand  harms,  and  lengthens  life.  Shakefp. 

To  protract  pronunciation.— -The  learned  languages  wers 


lefs  conftrained  in  the  quantity  of  every  fyllable,  befide 
helps  of  grammatical  figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbre¬ 
viation  of  them.  Dryden. 

To  Lengthen  out.  [The  particle  out  is  only  ern- 
phatical.]  To  protract ;  to  extend. — It  lengthens  out  every 
aft  of  W’orlhip,  and  produces  more  lalting  and  permanent 
impreffions  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  which  accompany  any 
tranfient  form  of  words.  Addifon. 

What  if  I  pleafe  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate  l  Dryden. 

To  LENG'THEN,  v.n.  To  grow  longer;  to  increafe 
in  length. — One  may  as  well  make  a  yard  whofe  parrs 
lengthen  and  Ihrink,  as  a  meafure  of  trade  in  materials- 
that  have  not  always  a  fettled  value.  Locke. 

Still  ’tis  farther  from  its  end  ; 

Still  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way.  Prior. 

LENG'THENING,/.  The  act  of  extending  in  length, 
or  protracting. 

LENGTII'WISE,  adv.  According  to  the  length;  in  a 
longitudinal  direftion. 

LENGUE'GLIO,  a  town  of  Genoa  :  five  miles  fouth 
of  Albenga. 

LENGUR',  a  town  of  Periia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Amol. 

LEN'HAM,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Tuefday,  and  fairs  June  6  and  Oft.  23;  fituated 
near  the  fource  of  the  Len,  between  Maidltone  and  Can¬ 
terbury.  It  is  nine  miles  eaft  of  Maidltone,  and  forty-eight 
eaft  of  London.  Lat.  51.14.  N.  lon.o.43.E.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  place,  the  continuator  of  Camden  records  the 
following  extraordinary  circumftance:  “At  Lenhani 
(fays  he)  is  a  thing  exceeding  remarkable,  mentioned  on 
the  tomb  of  Robert  Thomplon,  efq.  in  the  church  there, 
who  was  grandchild  to  that  truly  religious  matron,  Mary 
Honywood,  wife  of  Robert  Honywood,  efq.  of  Charing. 
She  had  at  her  deceafe,  lawfully  defeended  from  her,  three 
hundred  and  fixty-feven  children ;  fixteen  of  her  own 
body,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  grandchildren,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  in  the  third  generation,  and  nine 
in  the  fourth.  Her  renown  liveth  with  her  polterity  ;  her 
body  lieth  in  the  church  ;  and  her  monument  may  bo 
feen  in  Mark’s  Hall,  Eflex,  where  (lie  died.” 

Five  miles  fouth  of  Lenham,  by  the  Medway,  is  the 
village  of  Smarden,  which  has  a  fair  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

LENHOF’DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Calmar. 

LE'NIENT,  adj.  [kniens,  Lat.]  Alfualive  ;  foftening ; 
mitigating  : 

In  this  one  paflion  man  can  ftrength  enjoy ; 

Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 

Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  flicks  to  our  laft  fand.  Pope . 

With  of: 

Confolatories  writ 

With  ftudy’d  argument,  and  much  perfuafion  fought. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  Milton. 

Laxative  ;  emollient. — Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient , 
ballamic,  and  abate  acrimony  in  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  on- 
Aliments. 

LE'NIENT,/.  An  emollient,  or  afluafive  application, 
—  I  drelTed  it  with  lenients.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

To  LE'NIFY,  v.n.  [ Unifier ,  old  Fr.  lento,  Lat.]  To  af- 
fuage ;  to  mitigate. — Ufed  for  fquinancies  and  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  throat,  it  feemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and 
Unifying  virtue.  Bacon. 

All  foft’ning  fimples,  known  of  fov’reign  ufe. 

He  prefles  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice  5 
Thefe  firft  infus’d,  to  Unify  the  pain, 

He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain.  Dryden. 

LF/NIFYING,  /.  The  act  of  foftening;  the  aft  of  af- 

LE'NIOR*. 
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LE'NIOR,  a  county  of  America,  in  Newbern  diftrift'. 
North  Carolina,  furrounded  by  Glafgow,  Craven,  Jones, 
and  Dauphin  ;  containing  3898  free  inhabitants,  and  1457 
flaves.  The  chief  town  is  Kingfton. 

LE'NIS  SPIR'ITUS,  in  profody.  See  Spirit. 

LEN'ITIVE,  adj.  [lenitif,  Fr.  lenio,  Lat.]  Afiuafive  ; 
emollient. — Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them  ;  the  caufe 
may  be  an  inception  of  putrefaction  :  for  thofe  milks 
have  all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they  thould 
be  lenitive.  Bacon. — There  is  aliment  lenitive,  expelling  the 
fceces  without  Simulating  the  bowels  5  fuch  are  animal 
oils.  Arbuthnot. 

LEN'ITIVE,  f.  Any  thing  medicinally  applied  to  eafe 
pain.  A  palliative. — There  are  lenitives  that  friendfhip 
will  apply,  before  it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  ri¬ 
gours.  South's  Sermons. 

LE-N'ITIVENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  le¬ 
nitive.  Scott. 

LEN'ITUDE,/  Lenity.  Cole. 

LEN'ITY,  f.  [lenitas,  Lat.]  Mildnefs  ;  mercy  ;  ten- 
dernels;  foftnefs  of  temper. — Albeit"  fo  ample  a  pardon 
was  proclaimed  touching  treafon,  yet  could  not  the  bold- 
nels  be  beaten  down  either  with  feverity,  or  with  lenity  be 
abated.  Hayward. 

The  old  imprifon’d  king, 

Whofe. firft  pleas’d  the  gaping  crowd  : 

But  when  long  try’d,  and  found  fupinely  good, 

Like  flop’s  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 

LE'NIUS,  a  man’s  name  ;  the  name  of  feveral  Romans. 

LENKERAN',  a  tow;n  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  Ghi- 
lan,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea:  no  miles  north-weft  of  Refiid, 
and  fifteen  north  of  Aftara.  Lat.  18.40.  N.  Ion.  49.  E. 

LENNAN',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  : 
twenty-feven  miles  north  of  Potoli. 

LEN'NE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near  Berle- 
burg,  and  runs  into  the  Roer  two  miles  weft  from  Schwi- 
ert,  in  the  county  of  Mark. 

LEN'NEP,  a  towm  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg.  The 
magiftrates  and  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lu¬ 
therans.  In  1564,  this  town  was  almoft  wholly  deftroyed 
by  fire:  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Duflcjdorf.  Lat. 
51 .  9.  N.  Ion.  7.  18.  E. 

LEN'NICK  St.  MAR'TIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Byle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
-the  diftrift  of  Bruftels.  The  place  contains  1559,  and 
the  canton  10,606,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  no  ki- 
liometres,  in  12  communes. 

LEN'NOX  (Charlotte),  a  lady  long  diftinguifhed  in  the 
literary  world,  as  the  protegee  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  the 
friend  of  Richardfon,  was  born  in  the  year  1720.  Her 
father  was  a  field-officer,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York,  who  fent  her  over  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  a  wealthy 
aunt,  who  unfortunately,  on  the  arrival  of  her  niece,  was 
out  of  her  fenfes,  and  never  recovered  them;  immediately 
after  which  the  father  died,  and  the  daughter  from  that 
time  fupported  herfelf  by  her  literary  talents,  which  fhe 
always  employed  ufefully.  Her  latter  days  were  clouded 
by  penury  and  licknel’s  ;  calamities  which  were  in  a  con- 
'fide table  degree  alleviated  by  the  kindnefsof  1'ome  friends, 
who  revered  alike  her  literary  and  her  moral  charafter  ; 
but  the  moft  effectual  balm  to  her  wounded  fpirit  arofe 
from  the  aifiltance  (lie  received  from  the  Literary  Fund 
Society,  by  whofe  timely  aid  her  only  lbn  was  enabled 
to  fit  himfelf  out  for  an  employment  in  the  Anglo- Ame- 
riev.r.  Itates;  and  by  whofe  bounty  the  means  of  decent 
fubfiftence  were  afforded  to  the  mother  till  the  clofe  of 
her  long  life,  which  took  place  in  London  in  the  month 
of  February,  1804. 

Her  works  were  pretty  numerous.  She  publifhed,  in 
the  year  1752,  The  Female  Quixote,  and  Memoirs  of 
Harriet  Stuart.  In  the  former  of  thefe  novels,  the  cha- 
ra'fter  of  Arabella  is  the  counterpart  of  Don  Quixote  ; 
and  the  work  was  very  favourably  received.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  fhe  publifhed  Shakefpeare  Illuftrated,  in  7. 
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vols.  i2ino.  to  which  fire  afterwards  added  a  third.  This 
work  confifts  of  the  novels  and  hiftories  on  which  the 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  are  founded,  collected  and  tranflated 
from  the  original  authors  :  to  which  are  added  critical 
notes,  intended  to  prove  that  Shakefpeare  has  generally 
fpoilt  every  ftory  on  which  his  plays  are  founded,  by  tor¬ 
turing  them  into  low'  contrivances,  abfurd  intrigues,  and 
improbable  incidents.  In  1756  fhe  publifhed,  The  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Countefs  of  Berci,  taken  from  the  French, 
2  vols.  i2mo.  and  Sully ’s  Memoirs,  tranflated,  3  vols. 
4to.  which  have  fince  been  frequently  reprinted  in  8vo. 
and  are  executed  with  no  fmall  ability.  In  1758  fhe  pro¬ 
duced  Philander,  a  Dramatic  Paftoral,  and  Henrietta,  a 
novel  of  confiderable  merit,  2  vols.  12010.  and,  in  1760, 
w'ith  the  affiftance  of  the  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and 
Dr.  Johnfon,  fhe  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Father  Bru* 
moy’s  Greek  Theatre,  3  vols.  4to.  the  merit  of  which 
varies  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  work.  Two 
years  after,  fhe  publifhed  Sophia,  a  Novel,  2  vols,  12010. 
which  is  inferior  to  her  earlier  performances;  and,  after 
an  interval  of  feven  years,  fhe  brought  out,  at  Covent- 
garden  theatre.  The  Sifters,  a  Comedy,  taken  from  her 
novel  of  Henrietta,  which  was  condemned  on  the  firft 
night  of  its  appearance.  In  1773,  (lie  furnifhed  Drury- 
lane  theatre  w’ith  a  comedy,  intitled,  Old  City  Manners. 
Her  laft  publication  was  Euphemia,  a  Novel,  1790,  4 
vols.  12010.  a  performance  which  by  no  means  deviates 
from  the  creditable  line  in  which  fhe  always  moved. 

LE'NO,  a  harbour  on  the  weft  coalt  of  the  iftand  of 
Mindanao.  Lat.  6.38.  N.  Ion.  124.  21.  E. 

LE'NO,  or  Le'non,_/1  in  anatomy,  the  torcular;  apart 
of  the  brain. 

LE'NOS,yi  in  Hippocrates,  denotes  an  old  machine  for 
reducing  fra  ft  u  res  and  diflocations. 

LENONCOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mearte :  four  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Nancy,  and 
feven  north-weft  of  Luneville. 

LENO'NIAN,  adj.  \_leno,  Lat.  a  bawd.]  Belonging  to 
a  bawd.  Cole. 

LEN'OX,  or  Dumbartonshire,  a  county  of  Scotland. 
See  Dumbarton,  vol.  vi.  The  title  of  Lenox,  with  the 
property  of  great  part  of  the  Hi i re,  was  heretofore  vetted 
in  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it 
was  reunited  in  the  perfon  of  James  VI.  whofe  father, 
Henry  lord  Darnley,  was  fon  of  the  duke  of  Lenox.  This 
prince  conferred  the  title  upon  his  kinfman  Efme  Stuart, 
Ion  of  John  lord  d’Aubigny  in  France;  but,  his  race  fail¬ 
ing  at  the  death  of  Charles  dtike  of  Lenox  and  Richmond, 
and  the  eftate  devolving  to  the  crown^  Charles  II.  con¬ 
ferred  both  titles  on  his  own  natural  fon  by  the  duchefs 
of  Portfmouth;  and  they  are  (till  enjoyed  by  his  pofterity. 

LEN'OX,  an  illand  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  9.2.  N 

LEN'OX,  the  (hire-town  of  Berklhire  county,  Mafia- 
chufetts:  it  is  a  pleafant  and  thriving  town,  and  has  a 
court-houfe  and  a  goal.  The  river  Houfatonick  traverfes 
the  town.  It  is  145  miles  north  of  Bolton.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  1041. 

LEN'OX  CAS'TLE,  a  poft-town  of  Buckingham  coun¬ 
ty,  North  Carolina  ;  390  miles  from  Walhington. 

LENS,y.  [from  its  refemblance  to  the  feed  of  a  lentil.] 
A  glafs  fpherically  convex  on  both  fides,  fuch  as  is  a  burn- 
ing-glafs,  or  fpeftacle-glafis,  or  an  objeft-giafs  of  a  tele- 
fcope.  See  the  article  Optics. — According  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  lenjes,  I  ufed  various  diltances.  Newton's 
Optics  — In  botany,  fee  Ervum,  Glycine,  Hedysarum, 
Lemna,  Marsilea,  Medicago,  Mimosa,  and  Riccia. 

LENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais;  built  in  1028,  by  Baldwin  count  of 
Flanders  and  Artois:  it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now 
open..  In  1553,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  French; 
in  1582,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  garrifon  of 
Cambray,  and  eight  days  afterwards  retaken  by  the  prince 
of  Epinoi,  governor  of  Artois.  In  1647,  marlhal  Gaftion, 
who  befieged  it,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  mulket-lhot, 
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and  died  foon  after  at  Arras ;  the  following  year  it  was 
feized  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,on  the  open  country  near  it,  called  the  Plains  of 
Lens,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and, by  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  1658,  it  was  confirmed  to  France.  It  is  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Douay,  and  feventy-two  north  of  Paris. 

LENS'WYCK,  a  town  of  Norway  :  twenty  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Drontheim. 

LENT,  part.  pa(T.  from  lend: 

By  Jove  the  ftranger  and  the  poor  is  fent ; 

And  what  to  thofe  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.  Pope. 

LENT,  /•  [lenren,  Sax.  the  fpring.J  The  quadragefi- 
mal  fail  j  a  time  of  abftinence;  the  time  from  Alh  Wed- 
nefday  to  Eafter-day. — Lent  is  from  fpringing,  becaufe  it 
falleth  in  the  fpring  ;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  ufe  glent.  Camden. 

The  Romilh  church,  and  fome  of  the  Proteftant  com¬ 
munion,  maintain,  that  lent  was  always  a  fall  of  forty 
days,  and,  as  fuch,  of  apoftolical  inftitution.  Others  think, 
it  was  only  of  ecclefialtical  inftitution,  and  that  it  was  va- 
rioufly  obferved  in  different  churches,  and  grew  by  de¬ 
grees  from  a  fall  of  forty  hours  (the  time  our  Saviour  lay 
in  the  tomb)  to  a  fall  of  forty  days:  this  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  bilhop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and  others. 
Its  inftitution  is  not  fpoken  of  in  any  council ;  but  many 
of  the  ancient  councils,  particularly  that  of  Nice,  that  of 
Laodicea,  See.  and  fome  of  the  oldelt  fathers,  particularly 
Tertullian,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  thing  of  fome  (landing.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  firft  inllituted  by  pope  Telef- 
phorus,  in  the  fecond  century ;  others,  who  own  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  abftinence  obferved  in  the  ancient  church 
before  Eafter,  yet  contend  that  it  was  entirely  voluntary, 
and  was  never  enjoined  by  any  law  till  the  third  century. 

The  ancient  Latin  monks  had  three  lents  :  the  grand 
lent  before  Eafter;  another  before  Chriftmas,  called  the 
lent  of  St.  Martin  ;  and  a  third  after  Whitfunday,  called 
the  lent  of  St.  John  Baptift ;  each  of  which  confided  of 
forty  days.  The  Greeks,  belides  that  before  Eafter,  ob¬ 
ferved  four  others ;  that  of  the  Apollles,  of  the  Aflump- 
tion,  of  Chriftmas,  and  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  but  they 
reduced  each  of  them  to  the  fpace  of  feven  days.  The 
Jacobites  added  a  fifth,  which  they  called  the  Repentance 
of  Nineveh  ;  and  the  Maronites  a  fixth,  called  the  Exal¬ 
tation  of  the  Holy  Crofs. 

The  forty  days  in  lent,  fay  fome,  are  obferved  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  forty  days  wherein  the  world  was 
drowned  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  of  the  forty  years  wherein  the 
Jews  wandered  in  the  defert ;  others  of  the  forty  days  al¬ 
lowed  Nineveh  for  repentance  ;  others  of  the  forty  Itripes 
by  which  malefaflors  were  to  be  correfled  ;  or  the  forty 
days  during  which  Mofes  faded  at  the  receiving  of  the 
law  ;  or  the  forty  days  fall  of  Elias  ;  or,  finally,  the  forty 
days  fall  of  our  Saviour. 

The  manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe  who  were 
pioully  difpofed,  was  to  abllain  from  food  till  evening  ; 
their  only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper;  and  then  it  was  in¬ 
different  whether  it  was  fielli  or  any  other  food,  provided 
it  was  ufed  with  fobriety  and  moderation.  Lent  was 
thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifing,  more  abundantly, 
every  fpecies  of  charity.  Thus  what  they  fpared  from 
their  own  bodies,  by  abridging  them  of  a  meal,  was  ufually 
given  to  the  poor  ;  they  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
vifiting  the  fick  and  thofe  that  were  in  prifon,  in  enter¬ 
taining  ftrangers,  and  reconciling  differences.  The  im¬ 
perial  laws  forbade  all  profecution  of  men  in  criminal  ac¬ 
tions,  that  might  bring  them  to  corporal  punilhment  and 
torture,  during  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time  of 
more  than  ordinary  ftriftnefs  and  devotion;  and  therefore 
in  many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  alfem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public 
games  and  ftage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this  feafon  ;  as 
alfo  the  celebration  of  all  fellivals,  birth-days,  and  mar¬ 
riages. 

Among  the  cuftoms  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
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country  during  lent,  was  the  following  :  An  officer,  de¬ 
nominated  the  king’s  cock-crower,  crowed  the  hour  each 
night,  within  the  precinfls  of  the  palace,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
claiming  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  watchmen.  This 
abfurd  ceremony  did  not  fall  into  difufe  till  the  reign  of 
George  I. 

LENT,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  quadragefiinal  fad  ;  done 
in  the  time  of  lent. 

LENT  au  DOM'BES,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ain  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Bourg  en  Brelfe. 

LEN'TA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Adri¬ 
atic  between  Pefcara  and  Ortona  a  Mare.  Lat.  42.  28.  N. 
Ion. 14. 20.  E. 

LENTA'GO,yi  in  botany.  See  Viburnum. 

LEN'TE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  three  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Futyn. 

LENTEL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Albruezo  Citra : 
eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Civita  Borelia. 

LENTEMEN'T,  adv.  [French.]  In  mufic-books,  is 
equivalent  to  largo  in  Italian,  and  implies  a  How  move¬ 
ment.  Its  fuperlative,  tres  lentement,  very  flow',  is  the  How¬ 
ell  of  all  movements. 

LEN'TEN,  adj.  Such  as  is  ufed  in  lent ;  fparing. — 
My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten  entertain¬ 
ment  fliall  the  players  receive  from  you  1  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 
She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 

And  with  a  lenten  falad  cool’d  her  blood. 

Their  commons,  though  but  coarfe,  were  nothing  fcant. 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

LEN'TEN,  a  town  of  Norway  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Berga. 

LEN'TERSHAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg  :  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lauringen. 

LEN'TES,  f.  The  leaft  denomination  of  weight  among 
the  Romans. 

LEN'THALL  (William),  an  Englilh  lawyer,  and  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  long  parliament,  was  born  at  Hen¬ 
ley  in  Oxfordlhire,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  Alban-hall, 
Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1639  he  was  defied  into 
parliament  for  Woodltock;  and  in  1640  was  chofen 
fpeaker,  in  which  capacity  he  was  faid  to  have  made  a 
confiderable  fortune  by  joining  the  ruling  party.  He  was 
alfo  mailer  of  the  rolls,  a  commiflioner  of  the  great  feal, 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  At  the  refto- 
ration  he  was  exempted  from  the  aft  of  indemnity,  but 
obtained  a  pardon  from  the  king.  He  died,  it  has  been 
aflerted,  exprefling  great  penitence  for  the  part  which  he 
had  borne  in  the  rebellion,  in  1662.  Several  of  his  fpeeches 
and  letters  have  been  printed. 

LENTIBULA'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Utricularia. 

LENTIC'ULA,  f.  in  botany,  fee  Aldrovanda,  Cal- 
litriche,  Fucus,  Lemna,  Marsilea,  and  Pistia.  In 
optics,  a  fmall  lens.  With  phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever; 
the  lentigo. 

LENTICULAR,  adj.  Doubly  convex;  of  the  form  of 
a  lens. — The  cryftalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 
convex  on  both  lides.  Ray  on  Creation. — Refembling  fmall 
lentiles. 

LENTICULA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lemna. 

LEN'TIFORM,  adj.  Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 

LENTIG'INOUS,  adj.  [from  lentigo,  Lat.]  Scurfy ; 
furfuraceous. 

LENTI'GO,  f.  [Latin  ]  A  freckly  or  feurfy  eruption 
upon  the  fldn  ;  fuch  efpecially  as  is  common  to  women 
in  child-bearing.  Quincy. 

LEN'TIL,  J.  [few,  Lat.  lenlille,  Fr.]  A  plant.  See  Er- 
vum,  vol.  vi.p.  912. — It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pointal  of  which  becomes  a  ftiort  pod,  containing  orbicu¬ 
lar  feeds,  for  the  moll  part  convex  ;  the  leaves  are  conju¬ 
gated,  growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are-terminated  by  ten¬ 
drils.  Miller. — The  Phililtines  were  gathered  together  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11. 

LENTIL'IUS.  See  Linsenbahrt, 
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LENTI'NI,-  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto, 
fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  five  miles 
from  the  fea  ;  very  confiderable  before  it  was  almoft  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  This  city,  anciently 
called  Leontini,  was  built  by  the  Chalcidians,  under  the 
conduft  of  Theocles  the  Athenian,  in  the  fir  ft  year  of 
13th  Olympiad,  as  Thucydides  informs  us;  in  whofe 
time  it  was  defended  by  two  ftrong  citadels,  the  one 
Called  the  citadel  of  Phocea,  the  other  the  citadel  of  Bri- 
cinnia.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city  was  a  lake 
abounding  in  fifh,  and  about  twenty  miles  in  compafs. 
The  vapours  arifing  from  the  marfhes,  made  by  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  lake,  greatly  infeCted  the  air,  which  was 
there  deemed  very  unwholefome;  but,  to  make  amends 
for  this,  the  fields  were  fo  fruitful,  that,  according  to 
Pliny,  they  yielded  an  hundred  fold  ;  whence  the  city  of 
Leontini  was  called  by  Tully  the  Grand  Magazine  of  Si¬ 
cily.  The  wines  it  produced  w'ere  thought  the  molt  de¬ 
licious  of  the  whole  i flan d  5  but  the  inhabitants  abufed 
the  benefit  by  their  intemperance,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
proverb,  “  The  people  of  Leontini  are  always  at  their 
cups.”  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  having  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  this  city,  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracufe. 
Thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Catania,  ten  north-weft 
of  Augufta,  and  nineteen  north-north-weft  of  Syracufe. 
Lat.  37.  18.  N.  Ion.  1 5.  o.  E. 

LEN'TISK.yi  \lentifcus,  Lat.  lentifque ,  Fr.]  Lenlijk-wood 
is  of  a  pale  brown,  almoft  whitifti,  refinous,  fragrant,  and 
acrid  :  it  is  the  tree  which  produces  mallic,  efteemed  af- 
tringent  and  balfamic.  Hill. — Lenti/k  is  a  beautiful  ever¬ 
green,  the  maftic  or  gum  of  which  is  of  ufe  for  the  teeth 
or  gums.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. — See  Pistachia. 

LEN'TISK  (African  and  Peruvian).  See  Schinus. 

LENTISCO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principalo  Ci- 
tra  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Policaftro. 

LEN'TITUDE,  f.  [from  lentus,  Lat.]  Sluggifltnefs  ; 
flownefs. 

LENT'NER,yi  A  kind  of  hawk. — I  fhould  enlarge  my 
difcourfe  to  the  obfervation  of  the  haggard,  and  the  two 
forts  of  lentners.  Waltons  Angler. 

LEN'TO,  adv.  [Italian.]  A  mufical  term  for  flow,  or 
a  movement  between  largo  and  grave. 

LEN'TO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  eleven  miles 
fouth  of  Oletta. 

LEN'TON,  a  village  fo  called  from  its  fituation  by  the 
river  Len,  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nottingham,  was  before 
the  ccnqueft  a  hamlet  of  Arnal.  Fair  on  Wednefday  after 
Whitfun-week,  and  fix  days  following  ;  and  a  liorfe  fair 
on  the  1 8th  of  November. 

LEN'TOR,yi  {lentor,  Lat.  lenteur,  Fr.]  Tenacity;  vif- 
cofity. — Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  de- 
pectible  nature  than  others.  Bacon. — Slowtiefs  ;  delay; 
fluggifh  coldnefs. — The  lentor  of  eruptions,  not  inflamma¬ 
tory,  points  to  an  acid  caufe.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. — [In  phy- 
fic.]  That  fizy,  vifcid,  coagulated,  part  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  malignant  fevers,  obllruCts  the  capillary  vefiels. 
Quincy. 

LEN'TOUS,  adj.  [ lentus ,  Lat.]  Vifcous  ;  tenacious; 
capable  to  be  drawn  out. — In  this  fpawn  of  a  lentous  and 
tranfparent  body,  are  to  be  difeerned  many  fpecks  which 
became  black,  a  fubftance  more  compacted  and  terreftri- 
ous  than  the  other;  for  it  rifeth  notin  diftillation.  Brown. 

LEN'TULUS,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  great  men  in  the  commonwealth.  The  moft 
noted  were — L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  conful,  A.U.C. 
428.  who  difperfed  the  robbers  who  infefted  Umbria. — 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  lurnamed  Sura.  He  joined  in 
Catiline’s  confpiracy,  and  aflifted  in  corrupting  the  Allo- 
broges  :  he  was  convidted  in  full  fenate  by  Cicero,  and  put 
in  prifon,  and  afterwards  executed. — Cornelius  Lentu¬ 
lus,  furnamed  Gatulicus,  was  made  conful  A.  D.  26.  and  was, 
fome  time  after,  puhto  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a  hiftory,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius ;  and  attempted  poetry. — P.  Lentulus,  a 
friend  of  Brutus,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  great  and 
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confummate  ftatefman.  The  confullhip  was  in  the  family 
of  the  Lentuli  in  the  years  of  Rome  428,  477,  515,  516, 
55U  553.  594>  596>  &c.  . 

LENTZ,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  territory  of  Erme- 
land  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Elbing. 

LENTZ'BURG,  an  extenfive  bailiwick  of  Swiflerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne  ;  formerly  a  rich  and  powerful 
country,  which  came  to  the  houfe  of  Habftmrg  in  1264, 
and  was  furrendered  by  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria  to  the 
canton  of  Berne  in  1418. 

LENTZ'BURG,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick,  and  one  of  the  four 
municipal  towns  of  the  Argau  ;  it  has  a  confiderable  trade, 
with  manufactures  of  flowered  linens  and  cottons,  tobac¬ 
co,  See.  It  is  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Zurich,  and  thirty-five 
north-eaft  of  Berne. 

LEN'TZEN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mark  of 
Pregnitz,  near  the  Elbe:  fourteen  miles  welt  of  Perleburg, 
and  feventy-four  north-weft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.  9.  N. 
Ion.  1 1.  36.  E. 

LEN'TZENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  feven  miles  north  of  Bayreuth. 

L’ENVOY',  f  [French.]  An  old  title  for  a  few  de= 
tached  verfes  at  the  conclufion  of  a  poem  : 

Is  not  I'envoy  a  falve  ? 

No,  page,  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  difcourfe  to  make  plain 
Some  obfeure  precedence,  that  hath  tofore  been  fain. 

Shakef.  Love's  Lab.  lojl,. 

LEN'ZA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  44.  5.  N. 
Ion.  15.  31.  E. 

LE'O,  the  Lion,  a  confiderable  conftellation  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  being  one  of  the  forty-eight  old 
conftellations,  and  the  fifth  fign  of  the  zodiac.  It  is 
marked  thus  as  a  rude  Iketch  of  the  animal.  The 
Greeks  fabled  that  this  was  the  Nemsean  lion,  which  had 
dropped  from  the  moon,  but,  being  flain  by  Hercules,  was 
raifed  to  the  heavens  by  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of 
the  dreadful  conflict,  and  in  honour  of  that  hero.  But 
the  hieroglyphical  meaning  of  this  fign,  fo  depicted  by 
the  Egyptians  long  before  the  invention  of  the  fables  of 
Hercules,  was  probably  no  more  than  to  fignify,  by  the 
fury  of  the  lion,  the  violent  heats  occafioned  by  the  fun 
when  he  entered  that  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  liars  in 
the  conftellation  Leo,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are  27,  be- 
fides  8  unformed  ones,  now  counted  in  later  times  in  the 
conftellation  Coma  Berenices;  in  Tycho’s,  30;  in  that  of 
Hevelius,  49  ;  and  in  Flamfteed’s,  95.  One  of  them,  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  in  the  breaft  of  the  Lion,  is  called  Re- 
gulus,  and  Cor  Leonis,  or  Lion’s  Heart. 

Leo  Minor,  the  Little  Lion,  a  conftellation  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  and  one  of  the  new  ones  that  were 
formed  out  of  what  were  left  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Jlella  informes,  or  unformed  ftars,  and  added  to 
the  48  old  ones.  It  contains  53  ftars  in  Flamfteed’s  Ca¬ 
talogue. 

LE'O,  a  man’s  name. 

LE'O,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  fiourilhed  350  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  His  philofophical  and  political 
talents  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen;  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  lent  upon  every  important  occafion  as  ambaflador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 
This  monarch,  well  acquainted  with  the  abilities  of  Leo, 
was  fenfible  that  his  views  and  claims  to  Byzantium 
would  never  fucceed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  fuch  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he  had 
recourfe  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter  was  forged,  in 
which  Leo  made  folemn  promifes  of  betraying  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no 
fooner  known,  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  houfe 
of  Leo  ;  and  the  philofopher,  to  avoid  their  fury,  and  with¬ 
out  attempting  his  juftification,  ftrangled  himfelf.  He 
had  written  fome  treatifes  upon  phyfic  and  hiftory,  which 
are  loft.  Plutarch. 

LEO  I.  (Pope),  furnamed  the  Great,  and  a  faint  in  the 
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Roman  calendar,  was  Laid  to  be  a  native  of  Tufcany  ;  but, 
according  to  more  probable  authorities,  he  was  born 
at  Rome,  where  it  is  certain  that  he  was  brought  up  and 
educated.  We  are  furnifhed  with  no  certain  particulars 
of  his  earlier  years,  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church,  under  the  pontificate 
of  pope  Celedine.  He  occupied  the  fame  poft  under  pope 
Sixtus  III.  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  or¬ 
thodox  zeal,  eloquence,  addrefs,  and  prudence  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  bufinefs.  The  firlt  memorable  tranfaftion 
in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  year  439,  when 
the  vveftern  empire  was  reduced  to  the  lowed  ebb,  being 
overrun  by  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Huns, 
and  governed  by  the  emprefs  Placidia,  and  her  fon  Valen- 
tinian  III.  a  youth  of  no  experience,  and  of  very  ilender 
abilities.  In  this  crifis,  a  difference  had  arifen  in  Gaul, 
between  the  famous  Aetius,  the  greateft  general  of  his 
time,  and  Albinus,  a  lord  in  that  country,  of  great  in- 
tereft  and  power,  which  threatened  the  molt  fatal  confe- 
quences.  To  prevent  them,  Leo  was  fent  to  Gaul,  as  the 
fitted  perfon  who  could  be  employed  in  fuch  a  negociation, 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  thole  great  men;  and 
happily  fucceeded  in  the  object  of  his  midion.  His  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  undertaking  caufed  him  to  be  honoured  at 
the  imperial  court  as  the  deliverer  of  the  empire,  and 
added  no  little  weight  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  obtained  with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome. 
While  he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  pope  Sixtus  III.  died,  in  the 
month  of  Augud  440 ;  upon  which  the  univerfal  voice  of 
the  Romans  proclaimed  Leo  his  fucceffor,  no  perfon  pre¬ 
fuming  to  enter  into  competition  with  a  man  of  fuch  ex¬ 
alted  merit.  A  deputation  was  immediately  fent  to  no¬ 
tify  to  him  his  election  ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  fix 
weeks  afterwards,  he  was  received,  by  the  people  and 
clergy,  with  the  greated  demondrations  of  joy,  and  or¬ 
dained  to  his  high  office  in  the  month  of  September.  He 
commenced  his  pontificate  with  the  mod  zealous  exer¬ 
tions  as  a  Chridian  bifhop,  indrufting  the  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care  by  his  fermons,  and  the  red  of  the 
Chridian  world  by  his  letters  ;  endeavouring  to  revive 
the  ancient  difcipline,  and  to  banifli  many  of  the  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  the  church  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time 
he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  advancement  of 
the  authority  and  grandeur  of  the  papal  fee.  In  the  year 
442,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rudicus  bifhop  of  Narbonne,  in 
which  he  extended  the  law  of  celibacy  of  the  fubdeacons, 
who,  neverthelefs,  were  not  to  abandon  the  wives  whom 
they  had  married  while  in  inferior  degrees,  but,  changing 
the  carnal  into  a  fpiritual  marriage,  live  with  them,  not 
as  wives,  but  as  fibers.  In  the  year  445,  he  quarrelled 
with  Hilary  bifhop  of  Arles,  for  oppofing  the  power  of 
the  papal  fee;  and,  though  he  could  never  conquer  Hi¬ 
lary’s  independent  fpirit,  he  obtained  an  edift  from  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  li¬ 
berties  of  the  Galilean  churches,  and  enforced  thofe  ap¬ 
peals  to  Rome,  which  gradually  fubjefted  all  the  wehern 
churches  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  pretended  fucceffors  of 
St.  Peter. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  Manichteans,  flying  from 
Africa  after  the  conqued  of  Carthage  by  Genferic  king 
of  the  Vandals,  had  repaired  to  Rome,  as  to  a  place  of 
fafety.  The  orthodox  zeal  of  Leo,  however,  would  not 
fuffer  them  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  As  they  had  been 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Roman  laws  by  the  un¬ 
repealed  edifts  of  different  emperors,  he  caufed  the  drifted 
fearch  to  be  made  after  them,  and  great  numbers  to  be 
feizecl  and  imprifoned.  Thofe  of  them  who  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  arguments  or  threatenings  to  abjure  their  dif- 
tinguifhing  tenets,  were  received  by  him  into  communion  ; 
but  all  thofe  who  deadily  adhered  to  their  principles,  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  banilhment.  But  it  was  not 
againd  the  Manichasans  alone,  that  Leo  exercifed  his  zeal 
for  the  catholic  faith.  In  his  time  the  feft  of  the  Prifcil- 
lians  began  to  revive  in  Spain.  Their  fentiments  appear 
to  have  been  a  compound  of  gnofticifni  and  umtarianifm, 
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and  they  made  high  pretenfions  to  fanftity  and  purity, 
and  praftifed  uncommon  mortifications.  For  propagating 
them,  their  leader,  after  whom  they  were  called,  and  fe- 
veral  of  his  followers,  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  about 
the  year  386.  This  treatment  caufed  Prifcillian  to  be  ve¬ 
nerated  as  a  martyr;  and  his  doftrines  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  Spanifh  churches,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
Gallicia.  Alarmed  at  this  circumdance,  Turibius  bifhop 
of  Adorga  endeavoured  to  roufe  his  brethren  of  the  epif- 
copal  order  to  unite  with  him  in  adopting  vigorous  mea- 
fures  for  luppreffing  them.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
their  concurrence,  he  had  recourfe  to  Leo  ;  and,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  that  pontiff,  written  in  447,  containing  a  fummary 
of  the  doftrines  of  the  Prifcillians,  implored  his  affidance 
againd  the  fpreading  evil.  Leo,  in  his  anfwer,  applauded 
the  zeal  of  Turibius  ;  condemned  the  doftrines  of  the  feft 
as  impious  and  detedable ;  declared  all  who  tolerated  he- 
refies  no  lefs  guilty  than  thofe  who  embraced  them  ;  and 
alfo  expreded  his  approbation  of  the  punilhment  inflifted 
on  Prifcillian. 

7'he  doftrine  of  Eutyches,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  Chrid,  began  about  this  time  to 
make  a  great  noife  in  the  ead,  and  opened  a  dill  larger 
field  for  the  difplay  of  Leo’s  catholic  zeal.  See  Euty¬ 
ches,  vol.  vii.  p.  90.  Eutyches  was  condemned  by  a 
council  held  at  Condantinople,  in  the  year  448,  deprived 
of  the  government  of  his  monadery,  and  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  ;  but  he  appealed  from 
their  fentence  to  an  oecumenical  council,  which  was  furn- 
moned  to  meet  at  Ephefus  in  the  year  449  ;  and  Leo  was 
invited  by  the  emperor  to  attend  it.  This  invitation  Leo 
declined,  but  promifed  to  fend  legates,  who  diould  aft  in 
his  name.  In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  being  informed  by 
Flavianus  bifhop  of  Condantinople  of  what  had  paffed 
in  the  council  of  448,  highly  approved  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  decifions  of  that  affembly ;  openly  declared 
againd  Eutyches,  condemning  his  doftrine  as  heretical 
and  blafphemous;  and  driftly  enjoined  his  legates,  on 
their  fetting  out  for  the  ead,  to  aft  wholly  in  concert 
with  the  bifhop  of  Condantinople.  To  that  prelate  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  is  deemed  one  of  the  molt  curious 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  is  thought  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  great  fame  and  re¬ 
putation  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  It  contains  a  par¬ 
ticular  explanation  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  incar¬ 
nation,  together  with  the  pad'ages  adduced  in  fupport  of 
it,  from  the  feriptures  and  from  the  fathers.  This  letter 
was  afterwards  received  by  the  oecumenical  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  by  all  the  bifhops  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
and  in  the  wedern  churches  it  was  condantly  read,  during 
Advent,  with  the  gofpel.  By  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Apamea,  held  about  the  year  535,  it  was  dyled  “the 
true  column  of  the  orthodox  faith.”  Leo  alio  wrote  let¬ 
ters  on  this  occafion  to  the  emperor  Theodofius,  to  the 
emprefs  Pulcheria,  to  the  abbots  of  Condantinople,  and 
to  the  council,  all  intended  to  edablifh  the  doftrines  of 
the  two  natures,  to  confute  the  oppofite  opinion,  and  to 
encourage  thole  to  whom  they  were  addreffed  to  contri¬ 
bute,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  towards  luppreffing  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Eutyches.  Notwithltanding  all  this,  when  the 
council  met  at  Ephefus,  which,  from  the  fraud  and  vio¬ 
lence  praftifed  in  it,  was  afterwards  didinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  “  the  affembly  of  robbers,”  the  partifans  of  Eu- 
tyches  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  their  adverfaries,„ 
no  one  daring  to  oppofe  them  but  Hilarius,  one  of  the 
papal  legates,  who  proteded  againd  their  proceedings. 
No  fooner  was  Leo  informed  of  what  had  paffed  at  Ephefus,. 
than  he  aflembled,  without  delay,  a  council  at  Rome,, 
confiding  of  aimed  all  the  wedern  bifhops ;  and,  with 
their  advice,  he  wrote  to  Theodofius,  complaining  of  the. 
violence  with  which  matters  had  been  condufted  at  Ephe¬ 
fus,  and  entreating  him  to  declare  null  what  had  been 
done  there,  and  to  leave  all  things  in  the  condition  in. 
which  they  were  before  the  council  of  Condantinople,  till 
a  greater  number  of  bilhops  fhould  affe ruble  from  all  parts , 
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of  the  world,  to  give  their  opinion  concerning  a  queftion 
in  which  they  were  all  equally  concerned.  At  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  to  the  emprefs  Pulcheria,  to  the  clergy,  no¬ 
bility,  and  people,  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  others,  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere  fteadily  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faith,  and  to  join  him  in  defending  the  truth,  and  in 
combating,  even  at  the  expenfe  of  their  lives,  againlt  the 
oppolite  errors.  In  the  year  450  he  wrote  anew  to  Theo- 
doiius  and  Pulcheria  on  the  fame  fubjefl,  and  fent  his  let¬ 
ters  by  four  ambafiadors  whom  he  difpatched  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  weight  to  his  applica¬ 
tion.  Upon  their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  found  that 
Theodofius  was  dead,  and  that  his  filter  Pulcheria,  who 
bad  (hared  the  fovereignty  with  him,  had  married  Mar- 
cian,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  qualifications,  on  whom 
flie  bellowed  the  empire.  In  the  month  of  May  451, 
Marcian  directed  that  a  circular  letter  fhould  be  lent  to 
all  the  biihops  in  his  dominions,  fummoning  them  to  meet 
at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  by  the  firft  of  September  following. 
It  was  no  fmall  difappointment  to  Leo,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  with  the  emperor  to  fix  the  place  of  that  affembly 
in  Italy  ;  however  he  fent  legates  to  alTilt  at  the  council, 
which  met  firlt  at  Nice,  but  immediately  was  removed  to 
Chalcedon,  feparated  only  by  the  Bofphorus  from  Con- 
flantinople,  that  the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  the 
eruption  of  the  Huns  into  Illyrium,  was  unwilling  to  go 
far  from  that  city,  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  aflift  at 
it  in  perfon.  This  is  reckoned  the  fourth  general  or  oecu¬ 
menical  council,  and  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  630  bi- 
fhops,  over  whom  the  pope’s  legates  were  appointed  to 
prefide.  In  this  council,  the  a£ts  of  the  council  of  Ephe- 
fus  were  annulled  ;  Eutyches  was  condemned,  though  he 
bad  already  been  fent  into  banifhment,  and  deprived  of 
bis  facerdotal  dignity ;  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  was  received  ;  and  a  fymbol  or  decree 
■was  fubfcribed  by  every  member,  “  that  in  Chrilt  two 
diftinft  natures  werejunited  in  one  perfon,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  change,  mixture,  or  confufion.”  Next  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  the  council  took  into  confideration  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church,  and  enabled  that  famous  canon 
which  equalled  the  fee  of  Conftantinople,  in  all  refpefts 
excepting  precedency,  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  This  canon 
the  council  was  induced  to  pafs,  that  the  bilhop  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople  might  be  enabled  to  check  the  growing  power, 
and  to  oppofe  the  daily  encroachments,  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome;  and  alfo  to  fliow  their  refentment  of  the  difguft- 
ing  arrogance  and  prefumption  difplayed  by  the  papal  le¬ 
gates.  No  fooner,  however,  was  the  motion  for  this  ca¬ 
non  made,  than  the  legates  quitted  their  feats,  and,  after 
declaring  that  they  had  no  inftruftions  concerning  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  nature,  haftily  withdrew  from  the  council. 
To  their  great  mortification,  no  one  of  the  numerous  bi- 
fliops  prelent  followed  their  example  ;  and  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  that  on  which  the  canon  was  decreed,  when  they 
protefted  againlt  it,  pretending  that  it  was  furreptitious, 
or  extorted  by  force,  they  had  the  Hill  further  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  hearing  that  infmuation  indignantly  repelled  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  affembly,  and  by  the  exprefs 
declarations  of  the  chief  men  among  them  in  particular. 
Upon  this  the  canon  was  confirmed  by  the  imperial  com- 
miflioners  ;  and  it  proved  the  occafion  of  repeated  contefts 
between  the  fees  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  The  two 
firft  biihops  of  the  church,  who  fhould  have  fet  a  better 
example  to  the  reft,  difputing,  in  defiance  of  the  gofpel, 
and  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  Chriftian  name  and  reli¬ 
gion,  who  fhould  be  the  greateft,  till  they  became  irrecon¬ 
cilable  enemies,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  Hence  the  feparation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

In  the  year  453,  Leo’s  zeal  was  directed  towards  the 
converfion  of  the  monks  of  Paleftine  and  Egypt,  who  de¬ 
nounced  war  againft  all  the  abettors  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  maftacred  without  mercy  fuch  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  as  had  the  courage  to  profefs  their  belief  of  two 
natures  in  Chrilt.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
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to  the  monks  themfelves,  in  which  he  endeavoured  t* 
prove  the  doftrine  of  Eutyches,  condemned  at  Chalcedon, 
to  be  no  lefs  dangerous  herefy  than  that  of  Neftorius,  con¬ 
demned  at  Ephefus.  But  his  eloquence  feems  to  have 
made  little  impreflion  ;  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  imperial  troops  to  quell  the  fedition  of  thefe 
furious  zealots,  and  to  rellore  thofe  countries  to  tran¬ 
quillity. 

In  the  year  455,  Leo’s  attention  was  drawn  oft'  from 
the  affairs  of  the  eall,  by  the  calamities  produced  in  Italy 
in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Valentinian.  A  fhort 
time  after,  the  famous  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  fuddenly  debarked  a  powerful  army  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome.  His  appearance  ftruck  the  daftardly 
Romans  with  fuch  terror  and  difmay,  that,  inltead  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  defence,  they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion.  In  tins  extremity  Leo  went  out 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  endeavoured  by  prayers  and  tears 
to  mediate  for  the  fafety  of  the  city.  Genferic  received 
Leo  with  the  refpedt  due  to  his  rank  and  character;  but,  as 
the  pontiff  had  nothing  to  offer  which  Genferic  had  not 
now  in  his  power,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  kirig  to  re¬ 
frain  from  pillaging  the  city,  the  public  as  well  as  the  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  and  even  the  churches,  or  from  carrying  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Genferic  promifed,  however, 
that  the  city  Ihouid  not  be  fet  on  fire,  and  that  no  blood 
fliould  be  filed  where  no  oppolition  was  met  with  ;  and 
he  faithfully  kept  his  word.  After  fpending  fourteen 
days  in  ranfacking  the  houfes,  churches,  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  dripping  them  of  all  their  wealth,  and  valuable 
monuments,  the  Vandals  re-embarked,  and  returned  to 
Africa  with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  as  many  captives  as 
they  could  cany  on-board  their  fleet. 

Thefe  troubles,  and  the  mifchiefs  which  they  occafion- 
ed,  engrofled  much  of  Leo’s  care  and  attention  to  mitigate 
them,  till,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperoi;  Marcian,  in  457, 
the  Eutychians  once  more  obtained  the  afcendency  in 
Egypt.  The  chief  of  this  revolution  was  Timothy,  fur- 
named  JElurus,  or  the  Cat,  who  had  been  originally  a 
monk,  but  was  ordained  pried  by  Diofcorus,  to  whom  he 
adhered  after  that  prelate  was  condemned  and  depofed  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  On  this  account  he  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  molt  probably  fent  into  exile,  by  Proterius, 
who  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Diofcorus  in  the  lee  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  at  a  council  held  in  that  city  in  the  year  452. 
The  death  of  Marcian  encouraged  him  to  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  again  in  Egypt;  and  he  now  afpired  to  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Alexandria.  Knowing  that  the  people  were 
greatly  dilfatisfied  with  Proterius,  and  ready  to  revolt  at 
the  mitigation  of  any  daring  leader,  he  fecured  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  monks,  by  pradtifing  on  their  credulity 
till  they  were  perfuaded  that  he  was  appointed  their  bilhop 
by  God  himfelf,  and  that  they  themfelves  were  the  inltru- 
ments  chofen  to  raife  him  to  that  dignity.  Filled  with 
an  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  this  darling  of  heaven,  they  re¬ 
paired,  by  his  direction,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  raifed 
a  dreadful  tumult ;  in  the  height  of  which  ASlurus,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  monks,  and  a  band  of  armed  defperadoes, 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  great  church,  and  cauled  him¬ 
felf  to  be  ordained  by  two  of  the  profcribed  biihops  of  his 
party.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  monks,  and  the 
rabble,  with  loud  huzzas,  proclaimed  him  foie  lawful  bi- 
Ihop  of  Alexandria,  and  metropolitan  of  all  Egypt.  In 
the  mean  time  Proterius  found  it  neceflary  to  fly  for  his 
life,  and  took  fanfluary  in  a  baptiflery  adjoining  to  the 
church  of  St.  Quirinus.  But  the  facrednefs  of  the  place 
was  no  protection  againft  the  ambition  of  Ailurus,  or  the 
rage  of  his  followers;  and  they  cruelly  murdered  the  pre¬ 
late,  together  with  fix  of  his  ecclefialtics  who  had  attended 
him  in  his  flight.  Having  thus  removed  his  rival  out  of 
the  way,  iElurus  loft  no  time  in  aflembling  his  council, 
confifting  of  a  fmall  number  of  Eutychian  biihops,  in 
which  he  openly  anathematized  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
pope  Leo,  and  all  the  catholic  biihops.  In  virtue  of  this 
fentence,  he  excommunicated,  depofed,  and  drove  from 
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their  fees  all  the  bilhops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  who  refufed  to  abjure  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  in 
their  room  took  care  to  place  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  Eutychian  doCtrine. 

Notwithftanding  the  notorious  crimes  by  which  Aslurus 
had  thus  pofTelTed  himfelf  of  the  bilhopric  of  Alexandria, 
he  had  friends  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leo,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Marcian,  who  had  fufficient  interelf,  not  only  to 
fcreen  him  from  the  punifhment  which  he  deferved,  but 
even  to  maintain  him  for  fotne  years  in  the  undifturbed 
poffefiion  of  his  fee.  Thefe  friends  had  fuch  influence 
with  the  emperor,  that  by  their  importunity  they  led  him 
to  intimate  his  defign  of  aflembling  a  new  oecumenical 
council,  to  re-examine  the  points  which  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Pope  Leo  was  no 
fooner  acquainted  with  this  defign,  than  he  exerted  all 
his  credit,  intereft,  and  authority,  to  divert  him  from  it. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  emperor 
and  the  men  in  power,  which  were  leconded  by  the  me¬ 
tropolitans  and  bifhops  of  moll  note  in  the  eall;  whofe 
united  efforts  occafioned  that  defign  to  be  relinquilhed. 
In  the  year  458,  the  emperor  invited  Leo  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  that  he  might  converfe  with  him  in  perfon  on  the 
fubjefts  of  the  decree  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  intrufion  of 
Aslurus.  To  this  invitation  Leo  replied  in  two  letters  ; 
one  containing  his  excufes  for  not  undertaking  fuch  a 
journey,  and  the  other  intended  to  explain,  and  confirm 
with  the  teftimony  of  the  fathers,  the  doftrine  of  two  na¬ 
tures.  The  laft-mentioned  letter  became  very  famous 
with  the  orthodox,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  that  and  of  the  fucceeding  ages.  A  copy  of  it  being 
tranfmitted  by  the  emperor  to  ALlurus,  the  latter  took 
that  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  emperor;  and,  in  his 
letter,  cenfured,  with  great  fmartnefs  and  freedom,  both 
Leo’s  letter  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  At  the  fame 
time,  ZElurus  entreated  that  he  would  allow  a  difpute  to 
be  held  in  his  prefence,  between  the  difciples  of  Euty- 
ches  and  any  of  whom  Leo  Ihould  name  or  appoint. 
This  propofal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  ; 
who  wrote  to  Leo,  acquainting  him  with  it,  and  defiring 
him  to  fend  into  the  eall  fuch  perfons  as  he  Ihould  think 
bell  qualified  to  enter  the  lilts  with  the  Eutychians.  But 
Leo  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with  the  propofal,  al¬ 
leging,  what  he  had  urged  in  all  his  letters,  that  it  was 
both  dangerous  and  unneceflary  to  examine  anew’,  or  to 
queltion,  what  had  been  already  examined  and  defined  by 
an  oecumenical  council. 

From  this  time  Leo  continued  his  efforts,  with  unabated 
zeal,  in  defence  of  the  catholic  caufe,  and  omitted  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  endeavouring  to  imprefs  the  emperor’s  mind 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  heinoufnefs  and  enormity  of  ALlurus’s 
crime.  At  length,  in  the  year  460,  the  bilhops  of  the 
eall,  and  particularly  Gennadius,  the  new  bifliop  of  Con- 
llantinople,  united  in  the  fame  caufe  with  fo  much  ar¬ 
dour,  that  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  emperor,  com¬ 
manding  the  expulfion  and  banilhment  of  ASlurus ;  which 
was  carried  into  execution  accordingly.  This  event  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  election  of  a  catholic  bilhop 
to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  and  the  reltoration  of  thofe  pre¬ 
lates  who  had  been  difplaced  for  their  adherence  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  The  tidings  of  this  change  afford¬ 
ed  the  highell  fatisfa&ion  to  Leo  ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  it,  as  he  died  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  461,  af¬ 
ter  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  twenty-one 
years,  and  between  one  and  two  months. 

Leo  was,  unqueltionably,  a  man  of  confiderable  learn¬ 
ing,  and  of  very  eminent  abilities,  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  government  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  and  fcarcely  equalled  by  thofe  of  the  moll 
celebrated  of  his  fucceffors;  but  his  ambition  was  un¬ 
bounded,  and  with  him  every  object,  every  confideration, 
was  made  to  yield  to  his  predominant  palfion  for  aggran¬ 
dizing  his  fee,  or,  in  other  words,  for  extending  his  own 
power  and  authority.  This  defign  was  purfued  by  him 
during  a  long  courfe  of  years.,  with  fuch  Ikill,  addrels,  and 
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intrepidity,  that  he  is  to  be  claffed  among  the  principal 
founders  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  papal  church. 
His  works  confift  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Letters, 
and  ninety-fix  Sermons  ;  the  fubjefls  of  which  may  he 
feen  in  Dupin.  Their  ftyle  is  frequently  energetic,  and 
always  elegant,  though  fometimes  too  highly  polilhed  ; 
and  they  abound  in  beautiful  and  well-chofsn  epithets, 
and  happy  antithefes,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  often  intro¬ 
duced.  The  bell  edition  of  this  pope’s  works  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Paris,  in  1675,  by  father  Quefnel,  a  priell  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  in  z  vols.  4to.  which  was  re¬ 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1700,  in  folio.  Platina  de  Vit.  Pont . 
Cave's  Hiji.  Lit.  Dvpin.  Lardncr's  Cred. 

LEO  II.  (Pope),  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and  raifed  to  the 
papal  dignity  on  the  death  of  Agatho,  in  the  year  68 z. 
With  the  decree  confirming  his  election,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  emperor  Conllantine  Pogonatus,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fixth  general 
council,  held  at  Conllantinople  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  by  which  pope  Honorius  I.  was  anathematized  as 
a  monothelite.  In  anfwer  to  this  letter,  Leo  wrote,  that 
he  received  this  council  as  he  received  the  five  preceding 
general  councils,  and  anathematized  all  whom  the  coun¬ 
cil  had  anathematized  ;  and,  among  others,  lie  particu- 
larifes  Honorius,  who,  he  acknowledges,  “  had  not  adorned 
the  apoltolical  church  with  the  doflrine  of  apoltolical 
tradition,  but  had  treacheroully  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  catholic  faith.  Leo  alfo  fent  letters  to  the  metropo¬ 
litans  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  well,  acquainting 
them  with  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  requiring 
them  to  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  received  by 
the  bilhops  in  their  refpedllve  jurifdictions.  By  this  con¬ 
duct  he  acquired  fo  much  intereft  at  court,  that  he  found 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  extending  the  power  of 
the  papal  fee,  and  procured  an  imperial  edift,  fubjefling 
for  ever  the  independent  fee  of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  683,  after  a  pontificate  of  only  ten  months 
and  feventeen  days.  Five  of  his  Letters  are  inferted  in. 
the  fixth  volume  of  the  Colled.  Concil. 

LEO  III.  (Pope),  a  native  of  Rome,  of  which  church 
he  became  prefbyter;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Adrian  in 
the  year  795,  he  was  elected  to  the  papal  fee,  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.  Soon 
after  his  ordination  he  wrote  to  Charlemagne,  acquainting 
him  with  his  promotion  ;  fending  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ltandard  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  other  prefents ;  and  requeuing  him  to 
fend  fome  lord  of  his  court  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  oath 
of  allegiance  from  the  Roman  people.  Upon  this  Charle¬ 
magne  directed  the  abbot  Angilbert,  one  of  his  principal 
favourites,  to  repair  to  that  city ;  who  carried  a  letter  to 
the  new  pope,  which,  befides  complimentary  expreflions 
of  fatisfaClion  at  his  promotion,  contained  exhortations  to 
his  holinefs  to  edify  the  church  by  his  good  example,  and 
a  ftriCt  obfervance  of  the  canons,  and  alfo  promifes  of 
protection  to  the  catholic  church  and  apoftolical  fee. 
This  letter  Charlemagne  accompanied  with  immenfe  trea- 
fures,  from  the  fpoils  of  the  Huns,  to  be  employed  by 
Leo  in  repairing  and  adorning  the  churches  of  Rome,  el- 
pecially  that  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  year  796,  on  the  propo¬ 
fal  of  Renulph  king  of  Mercia,  he  rellored  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury  to  that  jurildiCtion  over  all  the  churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  had  been  curtailed  by  Offa,  who  had  appoint¬ 
ed  Lichfield,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  an 
archbiihopric,  fubjeCling  to  it,  as  fuffragans,  the  bilhops 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  the  Eaft  Angles.  In  the 
year  799,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Leo  by  two  ne¬ 
phews  of  the  late  pope  Adrian,  to  whom  Leo  had  been 
indebted  for  his  election.  This  circumftance  led  them  to 
flatter  themfelves,  that,  out  of  gratitude,  he  would  fuffer 
them  to  exercife  the  fame  unlimited  power  under  him 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  uncle.  Being  dif- 
appointed  in  this,  they  formed  the  defign  of  murdering 
Leo,  and  of  procuring  the  election  of  fome  other  perfon, 
who  would  be  guided  by  their  councils.  They  made  their 
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attempt  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Mark,  when  the  pope  Was 
proceeding  from  the  Lateran  palace  to  join  in  an  annual 
procsffion.  As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Stephen  and  Sr.  Silvefter,  a  number  of  ruffians  rufhed 
out  of  the  neighbouring  houfes,  who  furrounded  the  pope, 
and  cruelly  beat  him  till  he  was  covered  with  blood.  The 
fight  of  him  in  this  miferable  condition,  it  is  faid,  moved 
the  confpirators  to  compaffion,  and  ftopt  them  from  any 
further  proceeding  againft  his  life;  but  they  put  him  into 
clofe  confinement,  in  a  prifon  unknown  to  his  friends. 
His  firft  chamberlain,  however,  having  difcovered  the 
place  where  he  was,  found  means  to  effectuate  his  efcape, 
and  to  conceal  him,  till  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  hearing  of 
his  fituation,  baftened  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  delivered  Leo  out  of  danger  by  carrying  him  into  his 
own  territory. 

From  Spoleto  the  pope  wrote  to  Charlemagne,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met 
with;  and  foon  afterwards  he  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  that 
prince,  to  folicit  his  protection.  Charlemagne  was  now 
at  Paderborn,  in  Germany,  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Saxony,  where  he  received  Leo  with  the  greateft  marks  of 
refpeCt  and  friendffiip,  and,  after  affuring  him  of  his  pro¬ 
tection,  fent  him  back  to  Rome,  attended  by  feverai  bi- 
fhops,  fome  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  and  a  fufficient 
force  to  guard  him  againft  any  further  attempt  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  With  this  retinue  he  entered  the  city  amidft  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  took  poffefiion  anew 
of  the  Lateran  palace ;  where  the  nobles  and  bifhops  who 
had  accompanied  him  affembled,  and  fummoned  the  con¬ 
fpirators,  and  all  who  had  any  fubjefit  of  complaint  againft 
Leo,  to  appear  before  them,  being  Commiffioned  by  the 
king  to  hear  them,  and  to  do  them  juftice,  if  in  any  re¬ 
fpeCt  injured  by  the  pope  or  his  minifters.  Some  did  ap¬ 
pear,  and  among  the  reft  the  nephews  of  pope  Adrian  ; 
who  accufed  him  of  feverai  crimes  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  make  good  their  charge,  were  fent  to  prifon,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  banifhment.  In  the  year  809,  the  difpute  re¬ 
vived  in  France  on  thequeftion  concerning  the  proceffion 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  By  the  firft  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  fymbol  of  Nice,  de¬ 
claring,  “  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeded  from  the  Father.” 
In  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  the  churches  of  Spain  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fymbol  of  Nice  and  Conftantinople  the  words, 
“and  from  the  Son Jiiioque  ■,  and  their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  moft  of  the  Gallican  churches.  The  queftion 
now  debated  was,  whether  the  expreffion  jilioque  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  fymbol,  or  omitted  ?  When  Leo  was  con¬ 
futed  on  this  fubjeft  by  envoys  fent  to  him  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  expreffion  Ihould 
be  omitted  5  notwithftanding  that  he  allowed  the  doClrine 
implied  by  it  to  be  a  neceffary  article  of  faith,  and  would  not 
communicate  with  any  who  held  the  oppofite  opinion.  The 
addition  of  that  article,  he  obferved,  were  it  received  by 
the  churches,  would  afford  a  fair  plea  for  the  addition  of 
many  other  articles,  of  equal  importance,  which  would 
fwell  the  fymbol  to  an  immoderate  length.  To  ffiow  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  caufed  two  tables  of  filver  to 
be  fet  up  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  lymbol  to  be 
engraved  in  Greek  on  the  one,  and  the  other  in  Latin, 
without  the  words  “  and  from  the  Son,”  which,  however, 
were  afterwards  added  to  the  fymbol  by  his  fucceffors. 
Leo  continued  in  tranquillity  till  the  death  of  his  great 
protestor  and  aggrandizer  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  814} 
when  the  relations  of  the  late  pope  Adrian  and  their  par- 
tifans  formed  a  new  confpiracy  with  the  defign  of  depofing 
and  murdering  him.  This  plot  he  difcovered  in  815,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  caufed  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it  to  be  apprehended,  and  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  mercy ;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  fatiated  his  re¬ 
venge  by  executing  fome  of  them  with  his  own  hands.  ' 
His  feverity  on  this  occafion  excited  the  difpleafure  of  the 
new  emperor  Louis,  furnamed  the  Gentle,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  empire  of  the  weft  ;  and  he  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  it,  than  he  commanded  his  nephew 


Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  affair  upon  the  fpot. 
According  to  the  catholic  hiftorians,  the  emperor  was  en¬ 
tirely  fatisfied  with  Leo’s  juftification  of  his  conduct ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  the  pope  being  feized  with  a  dangerous 
malady,  the  populace,  incenfed  againft  his  cruelty,  broke 
out  into  infurre&ion,  burnt  his  farm-houfes,  plundered 
his  farms  and  country  feats,  and  would  have  committed 
great  diforders  in  Rome  itfelf,  had  they  not  been  fup- 
preffed  and  difperled  by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke 
of  Spoleto.  The  pope’s  illnefs  proved  fatal  in  June  816, 
when  he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  twenty 
years  and  between  five  and  fix  months.  He  is  more  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  having  enriched  the  churches  of  Rome  with 
coftly  and  valuable  ornaments,  by  means  of  the  vaft  trea- 
fures  which  the  generofity  of  Charlemagne  beftowed  upon 
him,  than  for  his  virtues  as  a  Chriftian  bifhop.  Thirteen 
of  his  Letters  may  be  feen  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Collect.  Concil.  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  political 
hiftory  of  this  and  the  other  popes,  fee  the  article  Rome. 

LEO  IV.  (Pope),  a  native  of  Rome,  was  educated  in 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Martin,  ordained  fubdeacon  by  Gre¬ 
gory  IV.  and  prefbyterof  the  Roman  church  by  Sergius  II. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year  847,  he  was  called 
to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  not  ordained  till  between  two  or  three  months 
after  his  election,  as  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  deputies  to  examine  and  confirm  it.  The  firft  objeft 
of  his  care  was  to  reftore  to  their  former  fplendour,  at  an 
iminenfe  expenfe,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  had  been  defpoiled  of  all  their  valuable  ornaments  by 
the  Saracens ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  fecure  them  againft 
the  future  attempts  of  fuch  plunderers.  With  that  de¬ 
fign  he  refolved  to  build  a  new  city  upon  the  Vatican,  and 
to  inclofe  it,  as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  a  ftrong 
wall.  This  refolution  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  who  generoufly  contributed  himfelf,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  two  brothers,  Charles  king  of  Neuftria, 
and  Louis  king  of  Bavaria,  to  fend  liberal  contributions 
towards  carrying  on  fo  great  a  work.  The  Roman  nobi¬ 
lity  alfo  gave  large  fums  on  this  occafion.  Thus  encou¬ 
raged,  Leo  provided  the  neceffary  materials,  and  work¬ 
men  from  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  and  then  fet 
about  the  undertaking  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  ar¬ 
dour,  performing  himfelf  the  daily  office  of  overfeer,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  During  the  year  849  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  the  work  for  fome  time,  in  confequence  of 
receiving  information  that  the  Saracens  were  equiping  a 
powerful  fleet  in  Africa,  with  the  defign  of  making  a  le- 
cond  attempt  upon  Rome.  In  thefe  circumitances  the 
pope  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  being  unexpectedly  fupported 
by  a  fleet  of  armed  veffels  from  Naples,  Amalfi,  Gaieta, 
and  other  maritime  places,  who  confidered  that  their  own 
fate  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Rome.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens  appearing  off 
Oftia,  that  of  the  Chriftians  immediately  put  to  fea,  and 
an  engagement  commenced  ;  but  the  fleets  were  foon  fe- 
parated  by  a  violent  ftorin,  which  drove  the  greateft  of 
the  enemy’s  fliips  on  Ihore,  where  they  were  dallied  in 
pieces,  and  all  on-board  perilhed.  Almoft  all  the  reft  of 
the  Saracens’  (hips  either  foundered  at  fea,  or  were  taken, 
and  their  crews  carried  prifoners  to  Rome.  There,  as 
well  as  along  the  coaft,  many  of  them  were  hanged,  and 
left  on  the  gibbets  to  ftrike  terror  into  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  reft  were  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to  labour  on  the 
pope’s  new  works.  With  this  acceffion  of  llrength,  Leo 
had  the  fatisfaiftion,  in  852,  of  feeing  his  new  city  com¬ 
pleted  ;  which  was  called,  after  the  name  of  its  founder, 
the  Leonine  City,  and  confecrated  with  great  folemnity  on 
the  27th  of  June.  During  the  following  year  Leo  affem¬ 
bled  a  council  at  Rome,  by  which  fome  canons  were  if- 
fued  calculated  to  reftore  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and 
to  banifn  many  of  the  abufes  which  had  infenfibly  crept 
into  the  church.  Before  the  council  broke  up,  they  de- 
pofed  Anaftaflus,  cardinal  prelbyter  of  the  church  of  St. 
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Marcellus  in  Rome,  for  abfenting  himfelf  five  years  from 
his  benefice.  In  the  fame  year  the  famous  Alfred,  fon  of 
JiBtheiwulph  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  was  fent  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  pope.  In  the  year  854,  finding  that  the  Saracens 
ftill  continued  to  infeft  the  coaft,  notwithftanding  their 
late  difafter,  Leo  fortified  the  city  of  Porto,  at  a  great  ex- 
penfe,  and  planted  in  it  a  colony  of  Corficans,  whom  he 
fupplied  with  cattle  and  tools  of  agriculture,  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  He  alfo  fortified  many  other  cities  on  the 
coaft;  and,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Centumcellae 
had  abandoned  their  city,  and  chofe  rather  to  live  in  the 
■woods  than  on  a  fpot  where  they  were  expofed  to  conti¬ 
nual  vifits  from  the  Saracens,  he  determined  to  build  them 
a  new  city.  This  place  he  called  Leopolis-,  but,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  inhabitants,  difliking  its  fituation,  abandoned 
it  and  returned  to  Centumcellae,  giving  the  latter  place 
the  name  of  Civita  Vtcchia ,  or  the  Old  City,  which  it  bears 
to  this  day.  Leo  died  in  855,  after  a  pontificate  of  eight 
years,  and  rather  more  than  three  months.  According  to 
Anaftafius,  he  pojfejfcd all  the  moral  and Chrijlian  virtues,  zoith- 
cut  the  alloy  of  one  Jingle  vice  or  dcfeEl.  Two  Letters,  and  a 
difcourfe  deiigned  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  clergy  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  which  have  been  commonly  afcribed 
to  this  pope,  are  inferted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Col- 
left.  Concil. 

LEO  V.  (Pope),  was  a  native  of  Ardea,  and  chofen 
fuccelfor  to  Benedift  IV.  in  the  year  903.  He  had  not 
filled  the  pontifical  throne  much  more  than  one  month, 
before  he  was  depofed  by  one  of  his  own  priefts  named 
Chriftopher,  and  thrown  into  prifon;  where  he  died  of 
grief. 

LEO  VI.  (Pope),  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  elefted 
to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of  John  X.  in  the  year 
928.  Platina  fpeaks  highly  of  his  charafter,  and  of  his 
intentions  for  reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
fecuring  the  peace  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  but  he  died  before 
he  had  time  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  when  he 
had  pofleffed  the  popedom  only  fix  months  and  fifteen 
days. 

LEO  VII.  (Pope),  was  born  at  Rome,  and  raifed  to  the 
papacy  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
on  the  death  of  John  XI.  in  the  year  936.  He  is  highly 
commended  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  and  for  his  zealous 
endeavours  to  reftore  ecclefiaftical  discipline,  to  reform  the 
tnonaftic  orders,  and  to  correft  the  abufes  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  and  other  churches.  He  died  in  939,  after 
he  had  held  the  Roman  fee  three  years,  fix  months,  and 
fome  days.  Three  of  his  Letters  are  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Colleft.  Concil. 

LEO  VIII.  (Pope),  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  an¬ 
tipope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  fon  of  John,  chief  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Roman  church;  in  which  office  he  fucceeded 
his  father.  Upon  the  depofition  of  John  XII.  in  the  year 
963,  the  excellent  charafter  of  Leo  recommended  him  to 
the  Roman  people  and  clergy,  who,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor  Otho,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  elefted  him 
to  the  pontifical  dignity.  In  our  life  of  John  XII.  (vol. 
xi.  p.  212.)  we  have  feen  that  the  Romans  were  foon  af¬ 
terwards  inftigated  by  him  to  rebel,  and  to  compel  Leo 
to  fly  for  protection  to  the  emperor.  When  John  had 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  his  vices,  his  partifans  elevated  Bene¬ 
dift  V.  to  the  papal  throne,  binding  themfelves  by  an 
oath  not  to  fubmit  to  Leo,  whom  they  called  the  emperor's 
pope.  That  prince,  however,  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  Rome,  inverted  it  fo  clofely,  that  the  inhabitants 
were,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion  ;  and  Benedift  was  taken  prifoner,  diverted  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  dignity  and  of  the  priefthood,  and  condemned  to 
baniffiment.  Leo  did  not  long  furvive  his  relloration,  for 
he  died  in  965,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year  and  three 
months. 

LE'O  IX.  (Pope),  and  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
originally  called  Bruno,  was  the  fon  of  Hugh,  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  born  at  Toul,  in  Lor¬ 
raine,  in  the  year  2002.  Having  been  educated  for  the 
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church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1025,  and  promoted 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Toul  in  the  following  year.  By  his 
conduft  in  this  fee  he  acquired  fo  high  a  reputation  for 
learning,  prudence,  and  piety,  that  on  the  death  of  pope 
Damafus  II.  in  the  year  104.8,  he  was  confidered  to  be 
the  perfon  molt  worthy  of  being  chofen  his  fuccelfor.  He 
was  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
an  affembly  of  the  chief  lords  and  bilhops  of  Germany, 
convened  at  Worms  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  This 
nomination  was  for  fome  time  refitted,  with  great  apparent 
fincerity,  by  Bruno  himfelf,  who  was  at  length  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  preffing  inltances  of  the  whole  aflem- 
bly  and  of  the  emperor ;  but  only  upon  the  condition 
that  the  Roman  people  and  clergy  approved  of  and  con¬ 
firmed  his  eleftion.  He  went  from  Toul  to  Rome  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was  received  by  the  Romans,  who 
had  been  informed  of  what  had  palled  in  the  affembly  at 
Worms,  with  fongs  of  joy  and  loud  acclamations.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  meeting  of  the  people  and  clergy  was  held,  at 
which  he  informed  them  of  his  having  been  nominated 
to  the  apoftolic  fee  by  the  emperor;  but  that,  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  canons,  he  did  not  confider  iny  eleftion  of  a 
bilhop  to  be  valid,  unlefs  made  by  them;  that,  therefore, 
they  were  at  full  liberty  to  choofe  or  rejeft  him;  and  that, 
if  he  were  not  unanimoully  chofen  by  them,  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  his  bilhopric  as  willingly  as  he  had  left  it  unwil¬ 
lingly.  This  addrefs  was  received  with  the  greateft  de- 
monltrations  of  fatisfaftion  by  the  whole  affembly,  which 
unanimoully  concurred  in  proclaiming  Bruno  lovereign 
pontiff,  who  at  his  ordination  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX. 
In  the  year  104.9,  lie  affembled  a  council  at  Rome,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  Italian,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gallican„  bilhops.  By  this  council  all  limoniacal  bar¬ 
gains  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and 
depofition  ;  fome  bilhops  convifted  of  fimony  were  de¬ 
pofed  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  iffued,  calculated  to  cor¬ 
reft  and  reform  the  licentious  lives  of  the  laity  as  well  as 
clergy.  Soon  after  his  council  broke  up,  Leo  took  a 
journey  into  Saxony,  to  vifit  the  emperor,  with  whom  he 
celebrated  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Cologne; 
and,  having  fummoned  the  Gallican  bilhops  and  abbots 
to  meet  him  at  Rheims,  he  opened  a  council  there 
on  the  firit  of  Oftober.  By  this  council  fome  bilhops 
and  abbots  were  depofed,  for  fimony,  incontinence,  or 
other  fcandalous  crimes ;  and  canons  were  enafted  to 
banilh  fimony  out  of  the  church  ;  to  reftrain  the  clergy 
from  bearing  arms  or  ferving  in  war ;  to  prevent  marri¬ 
ages  within  the  forbidden  degrees;  and  to  reftore  to  the 
people  and  clergy  the  right  of  chooiing  their  own  pallors. 
From  Rheims,  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  he  held 
another  council  of  German  prelates,  at  which  the  emperor 
himfelf,  and  the  chief  lords  and  princes  of  Germany,  af- 
fiited.  Of  the  proceedings  of  this  affembly  we  have  no 
other  information,  than  that  all  fimoniacal  contrafts  were 
forbidden  in  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  and  that 
the  marriages  of  priefts  were  not  only  prohibited,  but  de¬ 
clared  null. 

Leo  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
104.9;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  he  vi- 
fited  feveral  Italian  cities,  reftoring  every-where  the  de¬ 
cayed  difcipline,  and  particularly  inquiring  himfelf,  upon 
the  fpot,  relpefting  the  conduft  and  manners  of  the 
clergy.  At  Sipontum,  a  city  no  longer  in  exiitence,  he 
held  a  council,  by  which  two  archbifhops,  who  were  con¬ 
vifted  of  fimony,  were  depofed  ;  and  foon  afterwards  he 
held  another  council  at  Rome,  which  is  chiefly  memora¬ 
ble  for  the  unjuft  fentence  of  condemnation  which  it  palled 
upon  the  celebrated  Berenger,  without  hearing  him  in  his 
own  defence,  or  lb  much  as  fummoning  him  to  attend- 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  902.  In  1051,  Leo  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  kept  the  fealt  of  the  purification  at  Augf- 
burg,  with  the  emperor ;  and,  returning  thence  to  Rome, 
he  held  a  council,  in  which  the  canons  which  had  been 
iffued  by  other  councils  againft  the  incontinence  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed,  and  fome  new  ones  were  added  to 
them;  and,  in  order  more  effeftually  to  check  the  lean. 
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dalous  irregularities  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  particular,  it 
was  decreed,  that  all  women,  who  fhould  for  the  future 
proftitute  themfelves  to  priefts  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
fhould  be  condemned  to  ferve  as  Haves  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  As  foon  as  this  council  had  broken  up,  the  pope 
took  a  third  journey  into  Germany,  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  who 
had  refufed  the  tribute  which  his  anceftors  had  annually 
paid  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fubje<Stion  to  the 
empire;  and  in  the  year  1052  we  find  him  ftill  in  that 
country,  where  he  celebrated  the  Chriftmas  feftival  with 
the  emperor  at  Worms,  and  negociated  the  exchange  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  the  monaftery  of  Fulda,  and 
fome  other  places,  for  the  city  of  Beneventum  in  Apulia. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  he  afi'embled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  and  lives  of  the  bi- 
fhops  and  clergy  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy;  but  thefe 
ecclefialtics,  who  were  confcious  that  they  merited  the 
fevered  cenfures,  by  mitigating  their  domellics  to  quarrel 
with  thole  of  the  pope’s  retinue,  produced  fuch  diftur- 
bances  and  tumults,  that  the  pope  was  expofed  to  per- 
fonal  danger,  and  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
fpeedily  difiniffing  the  affembly. 

In  the  year  1053,  the  pope  being  then  at  Beneventum, 
received  a  refpeftful  letter  from  the  emperor  Conftantine 
Monomachus,  in  which  he  expreffed  a  great  defire  to  fee 
the  ancient  union  reftored  between  the  fees  of  Conftan- 
tinople  and  Rome,  and  offered  to  contribute  whatever  lay 
in  his  power  towards  fo  good  a  work.  Leo  immediately 
difpatched  three  legates  into  the  eafl,  who  were  received 
by  the  emperor  at  Conftantinople  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  diltinfition,  and  were  promifed  every  affiftance 
in  furthering  the  defign  of  their  milfion.  The  patriarch, 
however,  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  confer 
with  them,  or  even  to  fee  them.  Notwithdanding  all  the 
perfuafions,  the  threatenings,  and  the  promifes,  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  would  confent  to  no  propofals  for  altering  any 
of  the  praflices  in  which  the  Greek  church  differed  from 
the  Roman  ;  nor  would  he  fubfcribe  to  any  declaration, 
which  implied  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  fee 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  legates,  therefore,  finding  that  he 
was  unalterable,  and  well  knowing  that  the  imperial  power 
was  too  weak  to  contend  againlt  his  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Conftantinople,  repaired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia;  and,  after  complaining  of  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  patriarch  in  the  prefence  of  the  multitude 
affembled  to  aflift  at  divine  fervice,  laid  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him  in  writing  upon  the  high 
altar,  and  took  their  departure  homewards.  On  leaving 
the  city,  they  alfo  pronounced  a  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  againft  all  who  fhould  from  that  time  receive  the 
facrament  adminiftered  by  any  Greek  who  found  fault 
with  the  mafs  of  the  Latins.  In  the  mean  time  pope  Leo 
was  feized  with  an  illnefs  at  Beneventum,  which  appear¬ 
ing  of  a  threatening  nature,  he  was  removed  by  conveni¬ 
ent  ftages  to  Rome;  where  he  died  in  the  year  1034,  about 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  having  governed  the  Roman 
church  five  years  and  rather  more  than  two  months.  We 
have  already  feen  how  zealous  he  was  to  correct  many  of 
the  icandalous  abufes  in  the  difcipline  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  tolerated  and  encouraged  by  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  He  is  commended  for  his  prudence,  his  genero- 
fity  to  the  poor,  and  his  ardent  piety.  In  private  life  he 
pratlifed  all  the  aufterities  of  the  cloifter.  In  his  endea¬ 
vours,  however,  to  aggrandize  his  fee,  he  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  moll  ambitious  predecelfors ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  has  been  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  He  was  the  firlt  pope  who  made  ufe  of  the 
Chriftian  era  in  the  date  of  his  bulls,  his  predeceffors  hav¬ 
ing  followed  that  of  the  indictions.  Nineteen  of  his  Letters 
are  preferved  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil. 
and  ftveral  of  his  Homilies,  or  Sermons,  were  publifhed 
at  Louvain  in  1565,  and  afterwards  at  other  places. 

LEO  X.  (Pope),  born  at  Florence  in  December  1475, 


was  the  fecond  fon  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  the  Magnificent, 
and  bore  the  baptifmal  name  of  Giovanni,  (John.)  Origi¬ 
nally  deftined  by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  received 
the  tonfure  at  feven  years  of  age.  Being  then  declared 
capable  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  Lorenzo  by  his  inte- 
reft  with  the  French  king  Louis  XI.  and  with  the  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  obtained  for  him  two  rich  abbacies ;  and  the 
lift  given  of  the  preferments  accumulated  upon  him  at  an 
early  age,  amounts  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine;  a  proof 
both  of  the  great  intereft  of  the  Medici  family,  and  of  the 
fcandalous  corruption  of  the  church  !  As  it  was  a  main 
objefl  of  the  father’s  ambition  to  decorate  his  houfe  with 
the  popedom,  the  early  acquifition  of  the  cardinalate  for  his 
fon  was  a  point  which  he  purfued  with  unremitting  affi- 
duity;  and  theacceflion  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  was  fo  favourable  to  his  willies,  that,  in  1488,  Gio¬ 
vanni,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  nominated  to  that 
high  dignity.  Whatever  cenfure  Lorenzo  may  deferve  for 
urging  a  meafure  fo  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the  catholic 
church,  it  mull  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  his  fon  worthy  of  his  premature  advancement. 
His  early  education  was  entrufted  to  that  eminent  fcholar 
Angelo  Poliziano;  and  other  learned  men  who  frequented 
the  Medici  palace  were  called  upon  to  aflift  in  his  ftudies. 
His  own  difpofition,  which  was  grave  and  folid  beyond 
his  years,  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  inltruflors. 
When  he  was  nominated  to  the  cardinalate,  it  was  made 
a  condition  that  he  Ihould  fpend  three  years  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pifa  in  profeflional  ftudies,  before  his  formal 
inveftment  with  the  purple.  In  1492  this  folemn  afl 
took  place ;  and  he  immediately  went  to  refide  at  Rome, 
as  one  of  the  facred  college.  His  father  foon  after  died, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  re¬ 
public  by  his  eldeft  fon  Piero. 

The  young  cardinal’s  oppofition  to  the  eleftion  of  pope 
Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  withdraw 
to  Florence,  where  he  acquired  much  perfonal  refpefl ; 
but,  the  events  attending  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  king  Charles  VIII.  having  brought  on  a  ltorm  of 
civil  odium  againft  his  brother  Piero,  he  was  involved  in 
the  expulfion  of  his  family,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Bologna.  After  the  failure  of  feveral  attempts  made  by 
his  brothers  to  recover  their  ftation  in  Florence,  the  car¬ 
dinal,  accompanied  by  his  coufin  Giulio  de  Medici,  with 
a  fmall  party  of  friends,  in  1499,  made  a  tour  through 
the  ftates  of  Venice,  Germany,  and  France,  returning  by 
Genoa.  In  that  city  he  abode  for  fome  time,  and  then 
fixed  his  refidence  in  Rome,  where  his  prudent  condudl 
enabled  him  to  live  in  refpeft  and  fafety  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Alexander’s  pontificate.  During  the  early 
part  of  that  of  Julius  II.  he  continued  at  Rome,  culti¬ 
vating  polite  literature  and  the  pleafures  of  elegant  fo- 
ciety,  and  indulging  his  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  for  mufic, 
and  the  chafe,  to  which  latter  amufement  he  was  paf- 
fionately  addifted.  The  depreflion  of  his  houfe  occa- 
fioned  frequent  embarralfment  in  his  finances,  which  were 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  mode  of  living  that  his  inclina¬ 
tion  and  early  habits  led  him  to  adopt ;  but  his  cheerful 
temper  fupported  him  under  his  difficulties,  and  he  extri¬ 
cated  himfelf  without  lofs  of  honour. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year,  A.  D.  1505,  that  he 
began  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  public  affairs  ;  when  Jitr 
lius,  who  had  commenced  his  vigorous  career  with  the 
feizure  of  Perugia,  appointed  the  cardinal  de  Medici  to 
its  government.  By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  intereft  of 
the  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  his  confidence  to  l'uch  a 
degree,  as  to  be  entrufted  with  the  fupreme  direction  of 
the  papal  army  in  the  holy  league  againft  the  French,  in 
1 51 1,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna.  In  this  office 
he  retained  the  enfigns  of  an  eccleliaftic  and  a  man  of 
peace,  and  found  his  opinion  treated  with  little  deference 
by  the  Spanilh  general  of  the  allied  army ;  but,  though 
unable  to  direct  the  military  operations,  he  ufefully  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp. 
At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  he  was  made 
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prifoner,  and  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  the  facrednefs 
of  his  function  caufed  him  to  be  treated  with  great  re- 
fpeft.  When  the  French,  from  the  decline  of  their  caufe, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  hafty  retreat,  they  carried  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Medici  with  them  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  means  to  engage  a  party  to 
refcue  him,  and  effected  his  efcape.  He  returned  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  affumed  the  government  of  the  diftrift  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  pope’s  legate.  Not  long  after,  the  reftoration 
of  the  family  of  Medici  to  their  former  condition  in  Flo¬ 
rence  took  place,  and  the  popular  conftitution  of  that  re¬ 
public  was  overthrown.  The  cardinal  contributed,  with 
his  brother  and  relatives,  to  this  event;  and  he  remained 
at  Florence,  till  the  death  of  Julius  II.  called  him  fud- 
denly  to  Rome. 

At  the  fcrutiny  for  a  new  pontiff,  in  March  1513,  the 
election  was  declared  to  have  fallen  on  the  cardinal 
de  Medici,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  What  were  the  particular  motives  which  influenced 
the  conclave  in  the  choice  of  fo  young  a  cardinal,  and  one 
who  feems  by  no  means  to  have  been  hitherto  diitin- 
guilhed  for  the  vigour  and  abilities  requifite  to  fill  fo  ex¬ 
alted  and  difficult  a  Ration,  does  not  clearly  appear.  It 
is  agreed,  however,  that  the  eleflion  was  not  procured  by 
the  corrupt  practices  ufual  on  fuch  occalions  ;  and  the 
new  pope,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.  afcended  the 
throne  with  greater  manifeftations  of  good-will,  both 
from  Italians  and  foreigners,  than  moll  of  his  predecef- 
fors  had  done.  One  of  his  fi r ft  adds  was  to  interpofe  in 
favour  of  fome  confpirators  againft  the  lioufe  of  Medici, 
at  Florence;  and  he  treated  with  great  kindnefs  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Soderini,  which  had  long  been  the  head  of  the 
oppofite  party  in  that  republic.  His  tafle  and  affedlion 
for  literature  were  difplayed  by  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  molt  elegant  fcholars  of  the  age,  Bembo  and  Sa- 
doleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  fecretaries. 

With  refpedl  to  foreign  politics,  he  purfued  the  fyftem 
of  his  predeceffor,  in  attempting  to  free  Italy  from  the 
dominion  of  foreign  powers;  and,  as  Louis  XII.  now  al¬ 
lied  with  the  Venetians,  meditated  a  new  invafion  of  the 
Milanefe,  Leo  formed  a  counter-league  to  oppofe  him. 
He  alfo  took  in^o  pay  a  large  body  of  Swifs,  by  whofe 
valour  the  bloody  victory  of  Novara  was  gained  over  the 
French;  of  which  the  confequence  was,  their  expulfion 
from  Italy.  In  order  to  counteradl  the  anti-papal  coun¬ 
cil  of  Pifa,  which  was  now  aflembled  at  Lyons,  he  re¬ 
newed  the  meetings  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  which  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  had  begun  ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ter¬ 
minate  a  divifion  which  threatened  a  fchifin  in  the  church. 
Louis  XII.  who  had  incurred  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  made 
a  formal  fubmiffion,  and  received  abfolution. 

Having  thus,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  pontificate,  fecured 
external  tranquillity,  Leo  did  not  delay  to  confult  the  in- 
terefls  ot  literature,  by  an  ample  patronage  of  learned 
iiudies.  Many  ot  his  predeceflors  had  honourably  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  by  fimilar  attentions  :  even  the  infa¬ 
mous  Alexander  VI.  had  merited  the  applaufe  of  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  learning.  The  ftormy  pontificate  of  Julius  II. 
however,  had  been  unfavourable  to  letters,  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  throughout  Italy  ;  and  peculiar  exertions  were 
requifite  to  recover  them  from  the  depreffion  into  which 
they  had  funk.  One  of  the  new  pope’s  firft  cares  was  to 
reftore  to  its  former  fplendour  the  Roman  gymnafium,  or 
univerfity,  which  he  effedfed  by  new  grants  of  its  reve¬ 
nues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its  profeflbrfiiips  with 
eminent  men  invited  from  all  quarters.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language  was  next  a  particular  objedt  of  his  en¬ 
couragement.  Under  the  diredlion  of  Janus  Lafcaris, 
(fee  p.  254.)  a  college  of  noble  Grecian  youths  was 
founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  editing  Greek  au¬ 
thors ;  and  a  Greek  prefs  was  eflabliffied  in  that  city,  of 
which  Lafcaris  was  appointed  fuperintendant.  Public  no¬ 
tice  was  given  throughout  Europe,  that  all  perfons  who 
poflefled  manufcripts  of  ancient  authors  would  be  libe¬ 
rally  rewarded  on  bringing  them  to  the  pope,  who  would 
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alfo  print  them  at  his  own  expenfe.  The  firft  appearance 
from  the  prefs  of  the  five  firft  books  of  Tacitus’s  An¬ 
nals,  was  one  of  the  refults  of  this  invitation.  Nor  was 
Leo,  although  principally  attached  to  claflical  literature, 
wholly  inattentive  to  the  promotion  of  oriental  learning  ; 
and  the  firft  profelforlhip  in  Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
daic  languages  was  founded  by  him  in  the  univerfity  of 
Bologna. 

The  embarrafled  politics  of  the  time  occupied  in  ftill 
more  ferious  concerns  the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  who  had 
two  leading  objedts  in  view  ;  the  maintenance  of  that 
balance  of  power  which  might  protedt  Italy  from  the 
over-bearing  influence  of  any  one  foreign  potentate,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  houfe  of  Medici.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  propofed  alliance  between  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Auftria,  he  promoted  a  reconciliation  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  cemented  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  former  to  the  filter  of  the  latter  ;  and  he  af- 
fedted  to  favour  Louis  in  his  purpofe  of  a  new  attempt  to 
recover  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  ambitious  views  he 
had  entertained  of  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for 
one  branch  of  his  family,  and  forming  a  ftate  out  of  Tuf- 
cany  with  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  for  another, 
rendered  the  friend ftiip  of  that  monarch  neceftary  to  him, 
and  occafioned  a  fecret  alliance  between  them.  Yet,  ap¬ 
parently  intimidated  at  the  nearer  profpedl  of  a  French 
army  upon  his  frontiers,  he  not  only  ftrengthened  himfelf 
by  the  purchafe  of  Modena  from  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
butfent  Bembo  as  his  legate  to  Venice,  to  detach  that  re¬ 
public  from  their  connexion  with  Louis;  in  which  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  he  failed.  Thefe  crooked  and  mutable 
politics  were  at  that  time  fo  familiar  to  all  the  European 
iovereigns,  that  perhaps  no  one  of  them  could  juftly  com¬ 
plain.  of  another  on  that  head  ;  yet  the  popes,  liaving 
ufually  a  double  intereft  in  view,  were  pecqliarly  liable  to 
the  charges  of  fludluation  and  double-dealing,  and  Leo 
feems  to  have  imbibed  a  full  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  his  fee. 

When  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  placed  Francis  I.  on  the 
throne  of  France,  it  foon  became  apparent  that  anew  war 
was  to  be  expedled  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  Leo,  after 
fome  ineffectual  attempts  to  remain  neuter,  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  join  in  a  league  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Arragon,  the  ftates  of  Florence  and  Milan,  and  the  Swifs 
cantons,  againft  the  French  king  and  the  ftate  of  Venice. 
The  rapid  fucceffes  of  the  French  arms,  however,  foon 
brought  him  to  temporize  ;•  and,  after  the  Swifs,  almolt 
unaided,  had  been  defeated  in  the  terrible  combat  of  Ma- 
rignano,  the  pope  thought  it  expedient  to  detach  his  caufe 
from  that  of  his  allies,  and  to  form  an  union  with  Francis. 
Thefe  two  fovereigns,  in  the  clofe  of  1515,  had  an  inter¬ 
view  at  Bologna,  at  which,  among  other  political  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  pragmatic  fanflion,  which  was  confidered  as  the 
bafis  of  the  right’s  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  abolifhed, 
and  a  concordat  was  eftabliflted  in  its  ftead.  This  change 
was  advantageous  both  to  the  papal  authority  and  to  the 
regal  prerogative,  but  was  extremely  difpleafing  to  the 
French  nation,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  death  of  Leo’s  brother,  Giuliano  de  Medici,  a  man 
of  a  weak  conftitution  and  unambitious  temper,  left  his 
nephew  Lorenzo  the  principal  obje&of  that  paffion  for  ag¬ 
grandizing  his  family,  which  this  pontiff  felt  in  a  degree 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predeceflors.  Under  its 
influence  he  found  pretexts,  in  1516,  for  ifluing  a  moni¬ 
tory  againft  the  duke  of  Urbino;  and,  upon  his  non-ap¬ 
pearance,  Leo  launched  an  excommunication  againft  him, 
and  feized  his  whole  territory,  with  which,  together  with 
the  ducal  title,  he  inverted  his  nephew  Lorenzo.  In  the 
fame  year,  a  general  pacification  took  place  among  the 
contending  powers,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
pope  to  prevent  it.  A  conduct  fooppoiite  to  the  duty  of 
the  general  father  of  Chriltendom  has  been  attributed  to 
Leo’s  regard  for  the  lafting  peace  and  independence  of 
Italy,  which  could  not  but  reft  on  frail  foundations  while 
Milan  and  Naples  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  two  powerful 
foreign  princes.  The  character  of  the  pontiff,  however, 
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juftifies  the  fuppofition,  that  he  was  in  this  inftance  chiefly 
actuated  by  perfonal  motives. 

In  1517,  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  collected  an  army, 
and  by  rapid  movements  completely  regained  his  capital 
and  dominions.  Leo,  exceffively  chagrined  at  this  event, 
wilhed  to  engage  all  the  Chriftian  princes  in  a  crufade 
againft  him.  By  a  profufe  application  of  the  treafures  of 
the  church,  he  raifed  a  confiderable  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  nephew,  and  finally  compelled  the  duke  to 
refign  his  dominions  upon  honourable  terms.  The  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  fafe-conduct  granted  by  Lorenzo  to  the  dukeV 
fecretary,  who  was  feized  at  Rome  and  put  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  force  him  to  reveal  his  mafler’s  fecrets,  im¬ 
prints  an  indelible  flain  on  the  memory  of  this  pontiff. 

In  the  fame  year  his  life  was  endangered,  and  his  peace 
of  mind  broken,  by  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  in 
his  own  court.  The  principal  author  of  it  was  cardinal 
Petrucci,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  difpleafure  againft 
the  pope,  on  account  of  the  expulfion  of  his  brother  from 
Sienna,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family.  He  laid  a  plan  for 
deftroying  Leo  by  poifon,  which  having  failed  of  execu¬ 
tion,  he  withdrew  from  Rome  for  a  time,  ftill  maintain¬ 
ing  a  correfpondence  on  the  lubjefl  with  his  fecretary. 
Some  of  his  letters  being  intercepted,  he  was  decoyed  to 
Rome  by  a  fafe-condudl  from  the  pope,  confirmed  by  a 
folemn  promife  of  his  fecurity  made  to  the  Spanifh  am- 
baflador.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  arrefted  on  his  arrival, 
and  committed  to  prifon.  Sufpicion  fell  upon  feveral 
other  cardinals  as  being  partakers  in  the  confpiracy,  and 
fome  of  them  were  induced  to  confefs  their  guilt.  In 
conclufion,  Petrucci  was  ftrangled,  his  agents  in  the  plot 
were  put  to  death  with  horrid  tortures,  and  fome  of  the 
other  cardinals  were  degraded  and  fubjedfed  to  heavy  fines. 
The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  trying  occalion  feems  to  have 
done  little  honour  either  to  his  fortitude  or  his  clemency; 
and  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  the  reality  of  the 
confpiracy,  at  leaft  with  refpedt  to  feveral  of  thofe  who 
were  charged  with  it.  In  order  effectually  to  fecure  him- 
felf  againft  any  future  dil'affeftion  lurking  near  his  perfon, 
the  pope  created  in  one  day  thirty-one  new  cardinals, 
many  of  them  his  relations  and  friends  not  yet  dignified 
with  the  prelacy;  but  it  mult  be  confefled,  that  many  of 
them  were  perfons  who,  from  their  talents  and  virtues, 
were  well  worthy  of  this  elevation.  He  beftowed  upon 
thefe  objefts  of  his  choice  rich  benefices  and  preferments, 
as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of  Chriftendom  as  in  Italy  ; 
and  thus  formed  round  him  a  numerous  and  fplendid 
court,  attached  to  his  perfon,  and  adding  to  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  his  capital. 

From  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  however,  an  event  takes 
its  date  which  inflifted  the  fevereft  wound  upon  the 
church  of  Rome  that  it  had  ever  experienced ;  a  wound 
never  to  be  healed  1  This  vras,  the  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion  under  Luther.  Leo’s  unbounded  profufion  in  every 
objedl  of  expenfe,  attached  to  a  tafte  for  luxurious  mag¬ 
nificence,  had  rendered  it  neceffary  to  devife  means  for 
replenilhing  his  exhaufted  treafury ;  and  one  of  thofe 
which  occurred  was  the  fale  of  thofe  indulgences  which 
the  church  claimed  a  right  of  difpenfing  from  the  ftore  of 
her  fpiritual  wealth.  The  commiffaries  appointed  for  this 
traffic  in  Germany  cried  up  the  efficacy  of  their  wares  in 
fuch  fcandalous  and  extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  pious  and  thinking  men.  Luther,  then  a  doc¬ 
tor  in  theology  and  public  preacher  in  Wittemberg, 
warmly  protefted  againft  this  abufe,  both  in  his  fermons, 
and  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  ele&or  of  Mentz.  Pie 
further  publiffned  a  fet  of  propofitions,  in  which  he  called 
in  queftion  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  remit  fins,  and 
made  fome  fevere  drift  ures  on  this  method  of  railing  mo¬ 
ney.  As  his  remonftrances  produced  a  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect,  feveral  ecclefiaftics  undertook  to  refute  him,  and  an 
angry  controverfy  was  thus  kindled.  Leo,  who  probably 
regarded  theological  quarrels  with  contempt,  and  from 
his  pontifical  throne  looked  down  upon  the  efforts  of  a 
petty  German  doctor  with  fcorn,  feems  at  firft  to  have 
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treated  the  matter  lightly ;  and,  when  his  interference 
was  thought  neceffary,  he  Ihowed  an  inclination  to  lenient 
meafures.  A  direfl  application  from  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  induced  him,  however,  to  proceed  with  more  vi¬ 
gour;  and  he  iffued  a  monitory  for  Luther’s  appearance 
before  him  at  Rome.  By  the  interpofition  of  fome  of 
Luther’s  favourers,  permiflion  was  given  for  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta  to  hear  his  defence  at  Auglburg.  As  ufual  in. 
fuch  conferences,  nothing  fatisfaftory  was  determined ; 
and  Leo,  in  November  1518,  publilhed  a  bull,  affecting 
the  pope’s  authority  to  grant  indulgences,  which  will  avail 
both  the  living,  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  Luther  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  general  council;  and  thus  an  open  war  was 
declared,  in  which  the  reforming  party  foon  appeared  with 
a  ftrength  certainly  little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  fentiments  of  the  Chriftian  world  were,  in¬ 
deed,  at  this  time,  by  no  means  favourable  to  that  court. 
The  fcandal  incurred  by  the  infamy  of  Alexander  VI. 
and  the  violence  of  Julius  II.  was  not  much  alleviated  in 
the  reign  of  a  pontiff  who  was  charaflerifed  by  an  inor¬ 
dinate  love  of  pomp  and  pleafure,  and  whole  claftical 
taftes  even  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  more 
of  a  heathen  than  a  Chriftian. 

Leo,  defirous  of  trying  the  effeft  of  an  amicable  nego- 
ciation,  employed  a  Saxon  nobleman  to  treat  in  perfon 
with  Luther.  But,  although  the  reformer  fhowed  him- 
felf  not  averfe  to  a  reconciliation,  yet  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  were  fo  aggravated  by  writings 
and  public  deputations,  and  came  to  involve  fo  many 
eflential  points,  that  no  ground  was  left  for  conciliation. 
In  faft,  while  Luther  firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
unreftrained  appeal  to  the  words  of  fcripture,  and  the 
pope  infilled  upon  unqualified  fubmiflion  to  the  decrees  of 
the  catholic  church,  it  was  obvious  that  no  medium  of 
agreement  could  fubfift  between  them.  Luther  was  per- 
fuaded  to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope  ;  but,  inftead  of  ex- 
preflions  of  humiliation,  it  contained  the  bittereft  invec¬ 
tives  againft  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  therefore  re- 
folved  to  proceed  to  a  direct  condemnation  of  him  and 
his  doflrines;  and  a  bull  to  that  purpofe  was  iffued  on 
June  15,  1520,  which  effefted  a  total  feparation  between 
the  papal  fee  and  the  reformers.  The  writings  of  Lu¬ 
ther  were  publicly  burnt  in  various  places,  which  infult 
he  retaliated  by  an  equally  folemn  and  public  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  papal  decrees  and  conftitutions,  and  the  bull 
itfelf.  Nothing  further  on  this  fubjefr  remains  to  be 
noticed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  ;  unlefs  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  upon  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  for  his  fpontaneous  appearance  on  the  fide  of 
the  church  as  a  controverfialilt,  be  deemed  fuch. 

In  the  year  1519,  Leo  had  incurred  a  fevere  domeftic 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  left 
behind  him  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the  Catharine 
de  Medicis  who  was  fo  confpicuous  as  queen  and  regent 
of  France.  The  immediate  confequences  of  this  event 
were  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  with  its  de¬ 
pendencies  to  the  Roman  fee,  and  the  appointment  of 
Giulio,  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo’s  coufin,  (afterwards  pope 
Clement  VII.)  to  the  fupreme  direction  of  the  ftate  of 
Florence. 

The  tranquil  ftate  of  Italy  at  this  period  permitted  the 
pope  to  indulge  his  tafte  for  magnificence  in  (hows  and 
fpeftacles,  and  in  the  employment  of  thofe  great  artifts 
who  have  reflected  fo  much  lultre  on  his  reign.  His  pri¬ 
vate  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence,  or  to  amul'e- 
ments,  often  of  a  kind  little  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  his 
ftation.  Hunting,  mufic,  and  the  company  of  jellers  and 
buffoons,  appear  to  have  been  his  favourite  pleafures.  He 
was  not,  however,  fo  much  abforbed  in  them  as  to  neglett 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  and  his  fee.  Several 
cities  and  diftrifls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papal  territories, 
and  to  which  the  church  had  claims,  had  been  feized  upon 
by  powerful  citizens,  or  military  adventurers,  who  held 
them  as  fovereigns.  One  of  thefe  was  Perugia,  which, 
was  poffeffed  by  JBaglioni,  a  chief  of  a  tyrannical  cha- 
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ratter.  Being  fummoned  to  the  papal  court,  he  at  nrl! 
declined  compliance,  and  fent  his  ton  to  apologize  for 
him.  Leo,  however,  found  means  to  decoy  him  by  a 
iafe-condutt,  which  he  made  no  fcruple  of  violating  as 
foon  as  he  got  him  into  his  power  ;  and,  after  forcing  him 
by  torture  to  confefs  the  enormities  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  he  put  him  to  death,  and  feized  his  dominion. 
Again!!  Frederic,  a  commander  who  occupied  the  city  of 
Fermo,  he  fent  a  body  of  troops,  who  killed  him  as  he 
was  making  his  efcape,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  place. 
Others  who  held  towns  or  fortrefl'es  in  the  Marche  oi  An¬ 
cona,  terrified  by  thefe  examples,  either  fled,  or  repaired 
to  Rome  in  order  to  juftify  themfelves,  and  folicit  Leo’s 
clemency  5  but  of  the  latter,  feveral  were  imprifoned  and 
put  to  death.  The  more  juftifiable  policy  of  expelling 
the  French  from  Italy  was  never  out  of  Leo’s  mind, 
notwithftanding  his  temporary  alliances  with  that  court; 
and,  in  1521,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  for 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  family  of  Sforza  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  He  hired  a  large  body  of  Swifs  mercenaries, 
which,  by  means  of  a  fittitious  negociation  with  Francis 
for  an  invafion  of  the  Neapolitan  territories,  was  fufFered 
to  march  acrofs’  the  Milanel'e  into  Romagna.  When  it 
was  time  to  take  off  the  mafk,  the  papal  troops,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Spanifli  and  German  auxiliaries,  took 
pofl'effion  of  Parma,  which,  together  with  Piacenza,  was 
to  be  united  to  the  domain  of  the  church.  The  Swifs  in 
the  fervice  of  France  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  de- 
fert,  the  allies  eroded  the  Adda,  and  were  received  with¬ 
out  oppofition  into  Milan.  They  next  entered  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  joined  the  French, 
and  again!!  whom  the  pope  had  already  launched  the 
thunders  of  the  church.  Several  of  his  ftrong  places 
were  taken,  and  the  fiege  of  his  capital  was  impending, 
when  an  event  took  place  which  fuddenly  changed  the 
date  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Leo,  who  was  at  one  of  his  villas 
when  the  tidings  of  thefe  fucceffes  arrived,  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  being  prefent  at  the  public  re¬ 
joicings,  which  were  ordered  for  three  fucceflive  days. 
An  indifpofition  apparently  flight,  attributed  to  cold, 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  from  the  day  of  his  return  ; 
and  fo  rapid  was  its  progrefs,  that  after  a  week’s  illnefs  he 
expired  on  December  1,  1521,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate.  Although  the 
account  of  his  diforder  is  obfeure,  there  feems  no  reafon 
to  give  credit  to  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  which  was  cur¬ 
rent  among  his  attendants,  but  was  fupported  by  no  evi¬ 
dence.  A  grofs  and  morbid  habit  of  body  made  him  lia¬ 
ble  to  fink  fpeedily  under  occafional  difeafe.  The  people 
of  Rome,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  fplendour  and 
munificence,  expreffed  great  concern  at  his  death  ;  but 
the  public  honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  not  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expected.  An  exhaufted  treafury  was 
made  the  pretext  of  an  economical  funeral ;  and,  amid!! 
all  the  eminent  fcholars  of  his  court,  an  illiterate  cham¬ 
berlain  was  appointed  to  pronounce  Iris  panegyric.  The 
college  Della  Sapienza,  however,  made  amends,  by  infti- 
tuting  an  annual  oration  to  his  praife. 

The  Lite  of  Leo  the  Tenth  has  been  written  in  mafterly 
manner  by  Mr.  Rofcoe.  The  fervices  of  Leo  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  literature  and  the  reftoration  of  the  arts,  had 
never  before  been  fufficiently  appreciated,  or  colletted 
into  one  point  of  view.  The  Life  by  Paulus  Jovius  was 
Ihort ;  and  that  by  Fabroni  gave  but  a  concife  account  of 
the  progrefs  which  was  made,  in  Leo’s  pontificate,  in  the 
department  of  fcience,  of  literature,  or  of  art ;  or  of  thofe 
diftinguiflied  men  to  whofe  writings  and  labours  the  reign 
of  that  pontiff  is  indebted  for  its  principal  luftre.  To 
what  was  given  in  thefe  hiftories,  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  added 
all  that  was  material  to  his  purpofe  from  the  literary  his¬ 
torians  of  Italy,  with  the  ftill-more  ufeful  addition  of  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  and  documents,  not  only  from  the  public  and 
private  libraries  of  his  own  country,  but  from  the  library 
at  Paris,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  To  that  excellent 
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work  we  muff  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  and 
complete  delineation  of  the  moral  and  political  charatter 
of  this  celebrated  pontiff,  about  which  mankind  have  been 
fo  much  divided.  It  may  however  be  fairly  afferted,  that 
he  claims  the  gratitude  of  pofterity  for  the  ample  encou¬ 
ragement  which  he  afforded  to  men  of  fcience  and  lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  promoted  the 
Itudy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  qualities  fufficient  to  veil  all  the 
failings  or  faults  which  can  juftly  be  charged  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  This  charatter  of  Leo  has  been  finely  celebrated 
by  Pope  in  the  following  lines  : 

But  fee!  each  jnufe,  in  Leo’s  golden  days, 

Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims' her  wither’d  bays  5 
Rome’s  ancient  Genius,  o’er  its  ruins  fpread, 

Shakes  off  the  duff,  and  rears  his  rev’rend  head. 

Then' Sculpture  and  her  fifter  arts  revive  : 

Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 

With  fweeter  notes  each  rifing  temple  rung  ; 

A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  lung. 

LEO  XI.  (Pope),  whofe  former  name  was  Alexander , 
was  the  fon  of  Ottavian  de  Medici,  coufin  of  Cofmo,  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  and  born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was 
made  archbifhop  of  Florence,  and  filled  the  poft  of  ain- 
baffador  from  Francis,  the  great  duke,  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  By  Gregory  XIII.  he  was  created  cardinal,  under 
the  title  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  ;  and  by  Clement  VIII. 
he  was  fent  legate  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France.  At 
Paris,  his  talents  were  fuccefsfully  employed  in  adjufting 
the  terms  of  peace  between  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  French  monarch  ;  and  for  his  good  offices  he  received 
from  the  latter  a  noble  prefent.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1605,  the  conclave  for  the 
choice  of  a  fucceffor  was  divided  into  French,  Spanifli, 
and  Italian,  parties,  who  carried  on  their  intrigues  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  refpettive  candidates  with  all  the  art  and 
addrefs  ufually  prattifed  on  fuch  occafions.  At  one  time 
the  votes  were  fo  numerous  for  the  famous  cardinal  Ba- 
ronius,  that  he  would  have  been  eletted,  had  not  the 
Spanifh  party  oppofed  him,  out  of  refentment  for  what 
he  had  written,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Annals,  again!!  the  king  of  Spain’s  title  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily.  At  length,  the  French  and  Icalian  parties 
having  united,  cardinal  Joyeufe  nominated  Alexander  de 
Medici ;  who  was  no  fooner  propofed,  than  he  obtained 
the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  conclave,  and  took  the 
name  of  Leo  XI.  The  intelligence  of  his  elettion  gave 
very  general  fatisfattion,  particularly  to  the  Romans  and 
Florentines,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  knew  that  to  his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the 
church,  he  united  a  liberal  fpirit,  a  love  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  an  hereditary  tafte  for  the  polite  arts. 
This  fatisfattion,  however,  was  but  of  very  Ihort  conti¬ 
nuance;  for  the  pope,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  inauguration,  and  overheated  by  the  weather, 
and  the  weight  of  his  robes,  caught  a  violent  cold,  which 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  after  his  elettion,  when  he  was  in  the  feventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Rycaut's  Cont.  of  Platina. 

LE'O,  the  name  of  fix  Emperors  of  the  Eaft ;  for  the 
connetted  hiftory  of  whofe  reign,  fee  the  article  Rome. 
In  this  place  we  have  only  to  notice  a  few  particulars  of 

LEO  VI.  furnained  the  Philofopher,  the  fon  of  Ba- 
fil  I.  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  crowned  as  his  partner  in 
the  empire  in  870.  The  treachery  of  a  monk,  whofe  great 
fway  at  court  the  young  prince  had  endeavoured  to  over¬ 
throw,  produced  his  imprifonment,  on  the  charge  of  a  de- 
fign  again!!  the  life  of  his  father;  and  he  would  have  loft 
his  eyes  and  his  inheritance,  had  not  his  friends  zealoufly 
exerted  themfelves  to  procure  his  releafe  and  reftoration  to 
favour.  At  the  death  of  Bafii  in  886,  Leo  fucceeded  to 
the  imperial  throne;  having  a  nominal  partner  in  his  bro¬ 
ther  Alexander,  but  himfelf  polfefling  all  the  fovereign 
power.  Fie  began  his  reign  by  puniftiing  the  monk  who 
had  caufed  his  difgrace,  and  banilhing  the  patriarch  Pho- 
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tius,  whofe  ambition  had  occafioned  various  diforders. 
The  Bulgarians,  in  this  reign,  renewed  their  ufual  liofti- 
lities  againft  the  eaftern  empire;  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
generals  of  Leo  obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  of 
peace  as  they  were  pleafed  to  impofe.  Notwithftanding 
his  title  of  philofophcr ,  which  he  acquired  from  his  literary- 
reputation,  his  private  conduCf  difplayed  an  indolent  and 
voluptuous  character.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  concubine  Zoe.  She  was  fucceeded  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  bed  by  a  third  wife  ;  and,  upon  herdeceafe  in  childbed, 
Leo  entered  into  a  fourth  marriage  with  another  Zoe,  who 
had  already  borne  him  a  fon.  The  emperor,  in  his  theo¬ 
logical  zeal,  had  formerly  iflued  an  edict  againft  even  third 
marriages.  His  fourth  nuptials  were  thought  fuch  a  fcan- 
dalous  infraction  of  the  difcipline  of  the  Greek  church, 
that  the  patriarch  Nicholas  refufed  to  concur  in  them,  and 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  emperor  after  their  ce¬ 
lebration.  For  this  offence  he  was  depofed  ;  but  even  the 
patriarch  appointed  in  his  room  oppofed  an  intended  ediCt 
of  Leo’s,  declaring  fourth  marriages  lawful.  As  an  ex- 
cufe  for  the  emperor,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  had  no 
remaining  iffue  by  his  former  wives.  Leo  was  fuperfti- 
tious,  and  made  pretenfions  to  the  art  of  foretelling  fu¬ 
ture  events  by  divination;  fome  oracles  under  his  name 
were  current  among  the  credulous  Greeks.  A  total  de¬ 
feat  of  his  fleet  by  the  Saracens  a  fliort  time  preceded  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  91 1,  after  he  had  poflefled  the 
throne  above  twenty-five  years.  He  bequeathed  the  em¬ 
pire  to  his  brother  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  truft  for  his 
young  fon  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Leo  the  Phi- 
lofopher  was  educated  under  the  learned  Photius,  from 
whom  he  derived  an  attachment  to  various  kinds  of  eru¬ 
dition.  He  wrote,  or  gave  his  name  to,  feveral  works, 
among  which  were  a  collection  of  fermons  or  homilies;  a 
letter  to  the  caliph  Omar  on  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  a  circular  pafloral  epiftle  to  his  fubjeCts;  a  trea- 
tife  on  military  difcipline,  which  was  tranfiated  into  La¬ 
tin  ;  and  a  collection  of  laws  begun  by  his  father,  and  en¬ 
titled  Opus  Ba/ilicon. 

LE'O  the  Grammarian  wrote  in  Greek  a  continuation 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  comprifing  the  lives  of 
leven  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  year  813  to  1013.  It 
is  annexed  to  father  Combefis’  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
above-mentioned,  Paris,  1655.  Of  the  author,  nothing 
perfonally  is  known.  He  probably  wrote  down  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  VoJJi  Hijl.  Grac. 

LE'O  (John),  named  Africanus,  a  traveller  and  geo¬ 
grapher,  was  a  native  of  Granada,  of  Moorifti  extraction. 
When  that  city  was  taken  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  in  1492,  he  retired  into  Africa,  which  circum- 
ftance  gave  him  his  furname.  He  ftudied  the  Arabic 
language  at  Fez;  and,  partly  as  an  ambaflador  from  the 
king  of  the  country,  partly  for  his  own  pleafure,  took  fe¬ 
veral  journeys  in  Europe,  Afia  Minor,  and  Africa,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  narrative  in  Arabic.  Having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pirates  at  the  Ifle  of  Zerb,  he  was  fold 
to  a  mafter  who  prefented  him  to  Leo  X.  That  pontiff 
gave  him  a  favourable  reception,  on  account  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  knowledge;  and,  having  perfuaded  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  Mahometifm,  gave  him  his  own  names  of  John 
and  Leo  at  the  baptifmal  font.  He  acquired  the  Italian 
language  at  Rome,  and  tranfiated  into  it  his  defcription 
of  Africa,  dating  his  work  in  1525.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  not  long  after;  and  one  writer  reports  that  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  returned  to  his  original  faith.  The  De¬ 
fcription  of  Africa,  by  Leo  Africanus,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  mod  curious  of  the  early  voyages  and  travels,  and  is 
upon  the  whole  in  good  credit  for  veracity.  He  defcribes 
what  he  had  himfelf  feen,  chiefly  on  the  northenand  weft- 
ern  coafls  of  that  peninfula,  and  fupplies  deficiencies  from 
the  relations  of  others  ;  but,  as  a  geographical  work,  it  has 
much  of  the  imperfection  of  the  age.  The  original  Ara¬ 
bic  copy  is  find  to  have  been  in  the  library  of  J.  Vincent 
Pinelln  From  the  Italian  an  inaccurate  verfion  was  made 
into  Latin  by  Florian,  and  one  into  French  by  Temporal. 
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Marmol  has  copied  great  part  of  the  work  without  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Leo  alto  wrote  a  treatife  De  Vitis  Phiio- 
fophorum  Arabum,  printed  by  Hottinger  at  Zurich  in 
1664.  Voffi  Hijl.  Lat. 

LE'O  of  Orvieto,  whofe  furname  was  derived  from 
the  city  or  territory  of  Orvieto  in  Tufcany,  in  which  he 
was  born,  was  either  a  Dominican  or  Francifcan  monk, 
and  appears  to  have  flouriflied  towards  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  Chronicles:  one,  of  the  popes,  down  to  the  year 
1314;  and  the  other  of  the  emperors,  terminating  at  the 
year  1308.  Leo  has  in  thefe  works  availed  himfelf  of  the 
labours  of  Martin  of  Poland,  whom  he  cloJely  follows, 
adding  at  the  fame  time  numerous  faCts  taken  from  va¬ 
rious  other  writers.  The  flyle  of  thefe  Chronicles  is 
ftrongly  marked  by  the  barbarifms  of  the  age  in  which 
the  author  lived  ;  and  his  narrative  abounds  in  proofs  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times.  But,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  thefe  defeCts,  they  will  be  foiyid  ufeful  to  civil 
and  ecclefialiical  hiftorians.  They  had  long  been  undif- 
turbed  on  the  {helves  of  libraries,  when  father  John  Lamy 
drew  them  into  notice  by  publifhing  them  in  his  Deliciai 
Eruditorum,  printed  at  Florence.  Both  Chronicles  ap¬ 
peared  in  1737,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  edition,  however, 
is  enriched  with  a  number  of  remarks  and  hiftorical  mo¬ 
numents,  which  will  be  found  ufeful  in  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  author,  and  in  illuftrating  the  hiltory  of  the 
times  of  which  he  fpeaks ;  fuch  as  many  letters  of  the  bi- 
fliops  of  Rome  which  had  not  before  feen  the  light,  di¬ 
plomas  of  emperors  and  princes,  edidts,  privileges,  re¬ 
cords,  & c.  The  fecond  of  thefe  volumes  contains  alfo  a 
concife  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  France,  written  by  John 
de  I’lfle,  or  Johannes  ab  Infula,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

LE'O  of  Modena,  by  which  title  he  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known  than  by  his  Jewilh  name  of  R.  Jekudah  Arie , 
was  a  learned  rabbi,  born  at  Modena,  and  flouriflied  in 
the  feventeenth  century.  For  a  confiderable’  time  he  was 
chief  of  the  fynagogue,  and  reckoned  a  good  poet,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  His  enmity  to  Chriftianity,  how¬ 
ever,  led  him  to  compofe  many  difhonourable  anagrams, 
and  numerical  devices  a^d  puns  not  worthy  of  his  learned 
pen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  little  work  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  on  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  enti¬ 
tled  “Iltoria  de  Riti  Hebraici,  Vita  et  Olfervanze  de  gli 
Kebrei  di  quelti  Tempi,”  the  beft  edition  of  which  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1638.  A  French  verfion  of  this 
piece  was  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1674,  12010.  by  Richard 
Simon,  with  two  curious  fupplements;  one,  on.  the  feCt 
of  the  Karaites;  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  modern  Sa¬ 
maritans.  It  was  Leo’s  defign  to  have  publiflied  an  Ita¬ 
lian  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament;  but  he  was  prohi¬ 
bited  from  purfuing  it  by  the  Inquilition.  He  therefore 
turned  his  attention  to  the  compilement  of  a  Hebrew  and 
Italian  dictionary,  entitled  The  Mouth  of  the  Lion,  in 
which  he  has  judicioufly  collected  and  explained  all  the 
words  ufed  by  the  rabbis,  which  are  neither  quite  He¬ 
brew  nor  altogether  Chaldee;  and  has  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  pronunciation  of  them  fo  as  to  be  underftood  by  Jews 
of  all  nations.  This  work  was  publiflied  at  Venice,  in 
1612,  in  4to.  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  an  enlarged 
form  at  Padua  in  1640.  The  author  died  at  Venice  in  1654, 
about  the  age  of  eighty.  Mod.  Univ.  Hijl. 

LEO  de  St.  John,  a  French  carmelite  monk  and  va¬ 
rious  writer,  was  a  native  of  Rennes,  and  born  in  the  year 
1600.  Before  lie  . embraced  the  religious  profeflion,  his 
name  was  John  Mace.  He  was  fucceflively  nominated  to 
all  the  honourable  and  confidential  pofts  in  his  order,  and 
acquired  the  efteem  of  popes  Leo  XI.  and  Alexander  VIII. 
and  of  feveral  cardinals.  He  was  alfo  eminent  for  his  pul¬ 
pit  talents,  and  preached  with  great  approbation  before 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  He  was  the  friend  of  cardinal  Ri¬ 
chelieu,  and  received  the  lalt  breath  of  that  minifter.  His 
3  own 
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own  death  took  place  in  1671,  when  he  was  in  thefeventy- 
ftrft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Studium  Sapientiae 
Univerfalis,  3  vols.  folio.  The  firft  of  thefe  volumes  ap¬ 
peared  at  Paris  in  1657,  and  comprehends  the  profane  fai¬ 
ences;  the  other  two  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1664.,  and 
comprife  the  different  branches  of  facred  literature  and 
divinity,  2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Tours,  in  Latin,  1640,  4to.  3.  A  Journal  of 
what  took  Place  during  the  laft  Sicknefs,  and  at  the  Death, 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  164a,  4to.  4.  Sermons,  in  4  vols. 
folio,  1671-1675. 

LE'OBEN,  or  Leu'ben,  a  town  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Muehr.  At  this  town  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  republic  were  agreed  to,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1797.  It  is  ten  miles  welt  of  Pruck, 
and  fixty-eight  fouth-weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 
Ion.  14.  55.  E. 

LEOB'SCHUZ,  or  Lub'schutz,  a  town  of  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  circle,  in  the  principality  of  Jagerndorf.  This 
town  has  luffered  much  by  war,  particularly  in  1626, 
1627,  1634,  and  1642  ;  and,  in  the  year  1603,  it  was  almoft 
deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Rati- 
bor,  and  thirty  fouthof  Oppeln.  Lat.  50.  5.N.  Ion.  17.44.E. 

LEO'CHEL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Kincardine  O’Neil. 

LE'OCON,  a  man’s  name;  a  king  of  Pontus. 

LEOCO'RION,  a  monument  erected  by  the  Athenians 
to  Pafithea,  Theope,  and  Eubule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who 
immolated  themfelves  when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that, 
to  ftop  the  raging  peftilence,  fome  of  the  blood  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  mult  be  filed.  /Elian. 

LEOC'RATES,  an  Athenian  genera],  who  fiouriflied 
B.  C.  460. 

LE'OD,  / — Lcod  fignifies  the  people;  or,  rather,  a  na¬ 
tion,  country,  &c.  Thus,  Leodgar  is  one  of  great  interell 
with  the  people  or  nation.  Gib/on's  Camden . 

LEODAMAS,  a  fon  of  Eteocles,  one  of  the  feven 
Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  city  againft  the  Argives. 
He  killed  Aigialeus,  and  was  himfelf  killed  by  Alciaaeon. 
— A  fon  of  Heftor  and  Andromache. 

LEOD  OCUS,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Flaccus. 

LE'OF,  f. — Leo/ denotes  love;  fo  Leofzuin  is  a  winner  of 
love;  Leo/Jlan ,  belt  beloved:  like  thele  Agapetus,  Eraf- 
nms,  Philo,  Amandus,  &c.  Gib/on. 

LEOGA'NE,  a  feaport  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  on  the  north  coaft.  This  was  once  the  feat  of  the 
French  government.  It  is  however  not  well  fituated  ; 
but  the  air  is  laid  to  be  good,  and  the  foil  of  the  environs 
fertile.  In  1796,  it  was  taken  by  the  Britifh.  Lat.  28. 
30.  N.  Ion.  73.  25.  W. 

LE'OMINSTER,  orLEM'sTER,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  fituated  in  a  very  rich 
and  fertile  vale  abounding  with  orchards,  hop-yards,  fine 
meadows,  and  arable  lands  ;  137  miles  from  London.  Its 
immediate  fite  is,  as  Leland  deftribes,  “fumwhat  lowe, 
and  all  the  ground  very  neere  about  it  is  farre  lower.” 
The  river  Lugg  flows  on  its  north  and  eaft  fides ;  two 
fmaller  ftreams  run  through  the  town,  and  three  other 
confiderable  rivulets  pals  it  within  half  a  mile.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  from  north  to  fouth  is  nearly  a  mile;  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  half  a  mile.  “  The  towne  of  Leominlter,” 
Leland  fays,  “is  metely  large,  and  hath  good  buildinges 
of  tymbre.  The  towne,  by  reafon  of  their  principall  wool, 
ufe  great  drapinge  of  clothe,  and  thereby  it  fiouriflied. 
Syns  of  latter  days  it  chanced  that  the  cittyes  of  Hereford 
and  Worcefter  complained  of  the  frequency  of  people 
that  came  to  Lemlter,  in  prejudice  of  bothe  their  mar- 
ketts;  whereupon  the  Saturday  markett  was  removed 
from  Lemlter,  and  a  markett  on  Friday  newly  afligned 
to  it;  fyns  that  time  the  towne  of  Lemlter  hath  decayed.” 

This  town  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  called  Monaf- 
tcrium  Leonias,  from  a  monaftery  built  by  king  Mulvald, 
after  he  had  feen  a  lion  in  a  vifion;  others,  however,  fup- 
pofe  its  prefent  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  Llaa  Lieni* 
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which  they  fay  it  received  of  the  ancient  Britons,  in 
whofe  language  it  lignifies  a  church  of  nuns.  Others  again 
derive  Lemlter  from  linum,  the  Latin  name  of  flax,  the 
country  about  it  producing  the  heft  kind  of  that  valuable 
plant.  In  the  year  1055,  Leominlter  was  feized  upon  by 
the  WeKh  chieftains,  who  ltrengthened  it  by  fortifications, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  even  at  the  prefent 
period.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  fome 
confequence  at  the  time  of  the  Domefday  furvey ;  as  that 
regifter  records  that  the  manor,  with  its  appurtenances, 
confifting  of  fixteen  dependent  eftates,  had  been  afligned 
by  Edward  the  Gonfeflor  to  his  queen  Editha;  and  that 
it  was  governed  by  eight  bailiffs,  eight  beadles,  and  eight 
free  tenants.  When  the  furvey  was  made,  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  king  ;  great  part  of  the  cuftomary  rent 
was  paid  as  compofition  for  fait,  filh,  and  eels.  Here  was 
alio  a  wood  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  broad;  but  part 
of  it  was  even  then  begun  to  be  cleared  for  tillage. 
About  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  the  fortifications  of 
Leominlter  were  ltrengthened  and  enlarged,  the  better  to 
fecure  it  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfli.  In  the 
reign  of  king  John,  William  de  Braofe,  lord  of  Breck¬ 
nock,  a  turbulent  and  high-fpirited  baron,  plundered  this 
town,  and  burned  great  part  of  it,  together  with  the  pri¬ 
ory  and  church.  In  Henry  IV’s  reign,  Leominlter  was 
for  fome  time  in  the  poffeflion  of  Owen  Glendour,  after 
he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  March.  In  the  next  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  took  a  decifive  part  towards 
the  eftablilhment  of  queen  Mary  on  the  throne;  for  which 
fervice  Ihe  granted  them  the  firlt  regular  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  with  many  valuable  privileges.  An  annual  fair 
bad  been  granted  in  1170,  by  Henry  II.  two  additional 
fairs,  each  of  fix  days’  continuance,  were  granted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  The  fairs  at  prefent  are  fix,  viz.  Feb.  13,  Tues¬ 
day  after  Midlent-Sunday,  May  2,  July  10,  September  4, 
and  November  3  ;  at  each  of  which  the  bailiff  holds  a 
court  of  pie-powder. 

The  church  was  built  in  different  centuries;  the  north 
fide  (or  what  is  called  the  back  aide),  with  part  of  the 
tower,  appears  to  have  been  built  before  the  conqueft  ;  the 
body  of  the  church,  where  fervice  is  performed,  is  very 
large,  neat,  and  lpacious ;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  four 
large  Tuftan  pillars;  it  is  regularly  and  neatly  pewed, 
has  a  fine  large  altar-piece,  painted  from  Rubens,  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  on  the  left  'fide  is  a  painting  of  Mofes 
with  his  rod  ;  and,  on  the  right,  Aaron,  in  his  high 
prieft’s  drefs,  with  a  pot  of  incenl'e,  &c.  There  is  alfo 
a  fine-toned  organ,  and  a  fet  of  fingers ;  likewife  a  ring 
of  eight  tuneable  bells.  A  great  fire,  near  a  century 
back,  deftroyed  the  roof,  eaft  end,  and  infide,  of  the 
church,  with  the  ftalls  and  monuments  ;  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  deferibed  in  Weaver’s  Monuments,  to  the  memory 
of  Kenelm,  a  Mercian  prince,  in  Saxon  characters.  Here 
is  a  Baptift  meeting-houfe  ;  a  handfome  fquare  brick¬ 
building,  with  a  houfe  for  the  minifter,  and  two  other 
dwellings  for  widows  adjoining,  built  and  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Marlow,  of  this  town.  A  Prelbyterian  meet¬ 
ing-houfe ;  a  Quakers’  ditto;  and  a  Moravian  chapel, 
with  the  minifter’s  houfe  adjoining,  a  neat  plain  building 
with  a  fmall  organ.  During  the  time  of  rebuilding  the 
church,  divine  fervice  was  performed  in  a  contiguous 
building,  anciently  called  the  Chapelle  in  the  ‘Forbury, 
ereCted  by  Peckham  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  afterwards  'ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  purpofe  of  tuition,  and  thence  called  the 
fchool- houfe ;  but  has  lately  been  converted  into  a  regular 
theatre;  it  is  a  plain  building,  with  pointed  windows. 

The  priory,  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  church,  on 
the  little  river  Pinfley,  was  originally  a  monaftery,  built 
by  Merewald,  fon  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  658, 
for  religious  virgins,  and  endowed  with  much  land  about 
the  town.  Henry  I.  annexed  this  monaftery,  with  the 
lands,  See.  as  a  priory,  or  cel!  of  monks,  to  his  own  ab¬ 
bey  at  Reading;  and  fo  it  continued  till  the  diflpiutibn  in 
the  reign  of  Henry.  VIII.  .In  the  laft  century  it  was  z 
6  K  manfion- 
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manfion-houfe  for  the  bailiff  of  the  town;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  the  poor-houfe  for  the  borough,  and  called  the  houfe 
of  induflry.  The  town-hall,  or  butter -clofe  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  termed,  is  a  Angular  building,  conflrubted  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  plafter  about  the  year  1633.  The  architect  was 
the  celebrated  John  Abel,  who  burnt  the  Ihire-hall  at  Here¬ 
ford  in  the  year  1645.  This  fabric  Hands  on  twelve 
oak  pillars,  fuftained  on  Hone  pedeHals;  the  brackets  and 
fpanarils  above  the  arches,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building,  difplay  much  carving.  A  new  gaol  was  erected 
in  year-1750;  and  a  market-houfe  in  1803.  Queen  Mary 
endowed  a  free-fchool  here,  the  building  having  been  an¬ 
ciently  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here  is 
alio  a  fchool  endowed  by  Mr.  Pierpoint;  and  four  alms- 
hcufes,  founded  by  Mrs.  Eflher  Clarke,  widow,  in  the  year 
1735,  for  four  widows,  with  an  annual  income  of  five 
pounds  to  each,  under  the  direction  of  five  truHees.  The 
husband  of  thefoundrefs  of  thefe  alms-houfes  was  remark¬ 
able  for  giving  away  the  beH  part  of  his  effects  during  his 
life-time;  and  in  a  niche  over  the  entrance  is  his  figure, 
holding  up  a  hatchet,  with  thefe  words  underneath: 

Let  him,  that  gives  his  goods  before  he  is  dead, 

Take  this  hatchet  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Befides  flax,  Leominfier  is  equally  noted  for  its  wheat, 
barley,  cider,  and  hops.  The  inhabitants  drive  a  confi- 
derable  trade,  not  only  in  wool,  but  in  gloves,  leather,  hat¬ 
making,  &c.  and  there  are  feveral  rivers  in  and  about  the 
town,  in  which  they  have  mills,  and  other  machines.  The 
mayor  walks  with  a  long  black  rod,  tipped  with  filver. 

Leorninfler  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and  returned 
two  members  from  the  23d  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but 
the  charter  was  firfi  granted  by  queen  Mary.  This  bo¬ 
rough,  during  the  lifetime  of  Chafe  Price,  of  convivial 
memory,  was  entirely  under  his  influence  and  manage¬ 
ment.  After  his  deceafe,  lord  Bateman  became  the  pa¬ 
tron  and  manager  of  this  borough,  in  which  charadier  he 
continued  until  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fir  It  attempted  the 
eliablifhment  of  an  interefl.  Under  his  aufpices  Richard 
Beckford,  efq.  was  introduced,  hut  did  not  fucceed.  At 
the  election  for  1797,  the  independent  interefi  called  upon 
Hr  Henry  Tempeit,  hart,  a  gentleman  of  their  own  coun¬ 
ty,  whole  political  principles  and  condudl  they  approved, 
to  Hand  forward  as  their  candidate  in  oppofuion  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  (an  entire  Hranger,  and  manager  of  the  opera- 
houfe;)  and,  though  unl'uccefsful  in  the  iflue,  the  conteH 
deferves  notice,  as  being  an  early  inHance,  lately  fo  well 
imitated  in  Weflminfier,  of  a  candidate  fupported  in  his 
expenfes  by  thofe  who  brought  him  forward.  The 
corporation  confiHs  of  a  bailiff,  chief  Heward,  recorder, 
twenty-four  capital  burgeffes,  a  chamberlain,  and  two 
ferjeants  at  mace.  The  members  are  chofen  by  the 
corporation  and  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot ;  the 
number  of  voters  being  about  500.  The  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  is  the  patron;  the  prefent  members  are — John  Lub¬ 
bock,  efq.  a  London  banker,  and  John  Harcourt,  efq. 

The  borough  is  a  diltindt  precinct  from  the  county, 
holds  quarter- fefiions,  and  has  a  gaol  and  bridewell.  A 
court  of  record  is  held  every  Monday,  to  recover  debts, 
&c.  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  where  any  two 
of  the  capital  burgeffes  or  aldermen  prefide,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  bailiff.  The  town  is  divided  into  fix  wards,  in 
each  of  which  are  two  ccnHables. 

On  a  hill  adjoining  the  town,  called  Eton-hill,  formerly 
Hood  a  caHle,  called  Comfort  CaHle,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Mercian  princes. — Hatfield,  to  the  eaH  of  the  town, 
has  tw'o  fairs,  April  23  and  October  18. — On  the  Brierly 
hills,  about  tw>o  miles  iouth-weitward  from  Leominiter, 
is  Ivinton  camp,  a  firong  fortification,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  entrenchment  more  modern  than  the  outer 
works.  This  is  luppofed,  with  great  probability,  to  be 
the  camp  occupied  by  Owen  Glendour. 

On  the  Ludlow  road,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
this  town,  is  Berrington  Houfe,  a  Hone  building,  eredltd 
by  tl’.e  Hon.  Thomas  Harley. — Croft  CaHle,  about  five 


miles  diflant  in  a  north-weft  direction,  was  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Crofts;  it  is  fituated  a 
little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Wadels  and  the  Lug;  there 
is  a  camp  and  two  ditches  in  it,  called  the  Ambry.  This 
was  long  the  family-feat  of  Thomas  Johnes,  efq.  but  the 
eflate  was  fold  in  1799  t0  Mr.  Davis,  for  40,000b — Shob- 
den  Court,  eight  miles  on  the  Prefleign  road,  is  the  feat 
of  vifeount  Bateman.  The  hall  is  remarkably  lofty  and 
fpacious  ;  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  by  his  lordfhip, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  chapel ;  the  marble 
font  is  a  beautiful  antique  bowl. — Brampton  Bryan,  twelve 
miles  on  the  Knighton  road,  is  the  caHle  and  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford.  Great  part  of  the  w'alls  of  the  ancient 
caHle  are  Hill  Handing,  and  the  gatehoufe,  which  is  entire, 
is  a  very  curious  Hrurture,  and  conveys  lome  idea  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  There  is  a  fair  for  toys,  June  22. 

Five  miles  on  the  Hereford  road  is  Hampton  Court, 
built  by  king  Henry  IV.  as  appears  by  an  old  painting 
on  wood  of  that  monarch,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  only 
original  of  that  king;  the  inlcription  on  it  runs  thus  : 
“  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  who  laid  the  firfl  Hone  of 
this  houfe,  and  left  this  picture  in  it  when  he  gave  it  to 
Lenthall,  who  fold  it  to  Cornwall  of  Burford,  who  fold  it 
to  the  anceflors  of  the  lord  Coninglby  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.”  This  picture  is  to  be  leen  here.  There  is 
likewife  a  room  here  called  king  Henry’s  room,  in  which, 
till  lately,  flood  a  bed,  the  hangings  of  which  were  faid 
to  be  thofe  belonging  to  the  bed  the  king  flept  on,  and 
were  a  very  fine  Scotch  plaid.  Above  the  prefent  ceiling 
of  the  great  hall  is  a  wainfeot  roof,  done  in  pannels,  on 
which  are  carved  rofes  and  other  decorations,  which  have 
been  richly  gilt  and  ornamented;  at  thelowerend  is  likewife 
to  be  feen  a  coat  of  arms,  painted  on  the  wall,  faid  to  be 
the  arms  of  Henry  IV.  but  much  defaced.  It  afterwards 
became  the  manfion  of  the  Coninglby  family,  the  firfl  of 
w'hom  that  was  created  a  baron  was  John,  by  the  title  of 
John  lord  Coninglby,  baron  of  Coninglby  in  Lincoln- 
flrire.  Coninglby  CaHle  anciently  belonged  to  that  fa¬ 
mily,  but  was  confifcated  in  the  baron’s  wars ;  the  faid 
John  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Cheflerfield,  in  the  reign 
of  king  John.  A  great  part  of  the  building  was  added 
by  fir  Thomas  and  lady  Philippa  Coninglby,  as  appears  by 

the  letters  T^P  in  feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  There  are 
many  fine  paintings  here,  among  which  is  one  of  the  lord 
Abergavenny,  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  rifing  out  of  his 
chair,  finely  coloured.  Several  are  painted  by  fir  Peter 
Lely  and  Vandyck.  There  is  likewife  to  be  feen  here  a 
gun,  which  lord  Coninglby  had  made  of  fvvord-blades 
taken  from  the  Irilh  rebels  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on 
the  barrel  of  which  is  the  following  infeription  in  gold 
letters : 

I  in  the  tower  became  a  gun 
In  feventeen  hundred  twenty-one; 

Earl  Coninglby,  a  pril’oner  there, 

Befpoke  and  took  me  to  his  care: 

And  fit  I  am  for  loyal  lords, 

Made  of  the  blades  of  rebels’  fwords. 

Traitors,  beware  when  I’m  enlarg’d. 

When  he  or  I  lhall  be  difeharg’d. 

For  this,  my  firfl  and  true  report. 

Pray  life  me  well  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  in  the  year  1690,  be¬ 
tween  king  William  III.  and  king  James  II.  and  in  a 
fmall  cabinet  at  Hampton  Couit  is  to  be  feen  a  handker¬ 
chief,  which  was  applied  by  the  earl  of  Coninglby  to  a 
wound  which  king  William  received  on  his  right  Ihoulder 
from  a  field-piece,  as  he  was  reconnoitring  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy  the  day  previous  to  the  battle.  In  the  pa- 
rilh-church  of  Hope- under-Dinmore,  is  a  fine  marble  mo¬ 
nument,  erected  to  the  late  earl  Coninglby,  whofe  re¬ 
mains,  with  thole  of  Margaret  his  countefs,  and  an  in¬ 
fant  fon,  are  depofited  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel;  alfo 
the  remains  of  the  lady  Philippa  Coninglby,  and  others 
<A  the  family.  There  was  a  curious  manulcript  account 
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of  the  funeral  procefiion  of  the  lady  Coningfby,  which, 
after  reciting  every  particular  relating  to  her  funeral, 
concluded  in  thefe  words:  “And  then,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  hunting,  hawking,  and  good  chear,  and  lb  to  conti¬ 
nue  two  or  three  dayes;  and  l'uch  is  the  end  of  all  flelh.” 
Hampton  Court  is  now  the  property  of  George  Capel  Co¬ 
ningfby,  earl  of  Effex,  lineally  defeended  from  the  above 
lady  Coningfby.  His  lord  (hip -has  made  great  improvements 
in  and  about  the  houle.  Here  is  a  line  park,  eight  miles 
in  compafs,  with  about  twelve  hundred  head  of  deer,  and 
a  broad  pool  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  between  two 
great  woods.  The  dam  which  forms  it,  and  is  made  over 
a  valley,  colt  8ool.  and  was  finiffied  in  a  fortnight  by  two 
hundred  hands.  A  new  river  is  cut  quite  through  the 
park,  the  channel  of  which,  for  a  long  way  together,  is 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  This  enriches  vaft  tracks  of  land, 
which  before  were  barren.  Here  are  alio  gardens,  canals, 
and  plantations  of  timber;  which,  with  warrens,  decoys, 
fheep-walks,  paftures  for  cattle,  &c.  fupply  the  houfe  with 
all  conveniences  and  neceffaries ;  and  there  is  a  llore  of 
water  on  all  lides  of  it,  for  the  fountains,  bafons,  and  canals. 

At  Sutton- VValleys,  on  the  Lug,  between  Hampton  and 
Hereford,  there  was  a  palace  of  king  Offa. 

LE'OMINSTER,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  Worcef- 
ter  county  and  (late  of  Mafl’achufetts ;  forty-fix  miles 
weft  of  Bofton.  It  has  a  printing  office  and  leveral meat 
buildings.  This  townlhip  was  taken  from  Lancafter,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1740,  and  contains  i486  inhabitants.  On 
the  ftreams  that  pafs  through  this  town  are  feveral  mills 
of  different  kinds.  About  200,000  bricks  are  annually 
made  here.  The  manufacture  of  combs  is  alfo  carried  on 
in  great  perfection  and  with  coniiderable  profit. 

LE'ON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  of  Greece, 
in  the  ille  of  Euboea. —  A  promontory  of  the  ille  of  Crete. 

• — A  river  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy. 

LE'ON,  in  modern  geography,  a  province  of  Spain, 
called  a  kingdom,  fituated  towards  the  north-well,  and  in- 
clofed  between  Eftramadura,  Old  Caltile,  Galicia,  and 
Portugal.  Its  form  is  a  kind  of  irregular  long  rectangu¬ 
lar  figure.  Its  mean  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  elti- 
mated  at  about  fifty-two  leagues,  and  its  mean  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  thirty.  This  is  the  country 
which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Vettones,  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Old  Caltile;  on 
the  fouth-eaft  and  louth  by  Eftramadura ;  on  the  weft  by 
the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tra-los-Montcs  in  Portugal,  and 
Galicia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Afturias.  Its  capital 
has  given  name  to  the  country,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
a  feparate  monarchy;  but  its  crown  was  united  with  that 
of  Caltile  in  1069,  yet  without  lofing  the  title  of  king¬ 
dom.  Its  territory  is  mountainous ;  neverthelefs  it  con¬ 
tains  many  beautiful  fields,  good  paftures,  and  large  fer¬ 
tile  valleys,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  wine,  and  excellent  flax,  both  in  fmall 
quantities,  vegetables,  and  good  fruits.  Its  mountains 
are  covered  v.'ith  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  they  afford 
iron  and  copper  mines,  mineral  waters,  &c.  The  mules 
bred  in  this  country  are  of  a  fuperior  kind;  and  it  fur- 
niffies  a  good  number  of  (heep.  The  river  Duero  almoft 
bifefls  the  country.  The  kingdom  of  Leon  contains  fix 
biffioprics,  viz.  thofe  of  Leon,  Salamanca,  Palencia,  Za¬ 
mora,  Aftorga,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  fix  cathedral  chap¬ 
ters,  nine  collegiate  chapters,  2460  parillffis,  as  well  rec¬ 
tories  as  vicarages  ;  196  convents,  23  hofpitals,  five  aly- 
lums,  two  military  governments,  four  intendencies  of 
provinces,  a  celebrated  univerfity,  four  fuperior  colleges, 
25  colleges  of  all  daffies,  fix  cities,  339  towns  or  boroughs, 
2005  villages  or  fettlements,  of  which  76,  formerly  inha¬ 
bited,  are  now  deferted.  Its  mountains  that  are  particu¬ 
larly  diltinguifhed  are  thofe  that  form  part  of  the  Sierras 
of  Pico  and  Occa,  formerly  mount  Idubeda:  the  former 
extends  from  the  eaft  of  the  fouthern  point  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon  to  the  weft  of  the  louthern  point  of  Old 
Caltile ;  the  latter  comes  from  the  north-by-eaft  point  of 
Old  Caltile,  and  extends  a  little  way  into  the  kingdom  of 
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Leon,  at  the  fouth  point  of  the  eaft.  Amongft  its  rivers, 
which  are  numerous,  we  may  reckon  the  Sil,  the  Buroia, 
the  Sabor,  the  Baeza,  the  Arago,  the  Xero,  the  Pifuerga, 
the  Alagon,  the  Agueda,  the  Cea,  the  Exla,  the  Tuerta, 
the  Obrega,  and  the  Bernefga,  almoft  all  of  which  rife  in 
Leon  or  near  its  confines  ;  'the  Duero,  the  Carrion,  the 
Erefma,  Rio  de  Salamanca  or  Torme,  &c.  The  principal 
towns  of  Leon  are,  on  the  north  of  the  Duero,  Leon, 
Altorga,  Zamora,  Toro,  Palencia,  Medinadel-Rio-Seco, 
Tor-de-Sillas,  Villa  Pando,  Duenas,  Marlilla,  Villa  Franca, 
and  Benevente;  and  on  the  fouth  of  the  Duero,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Alva-da-Tormes,  Pena-Arande, 
Pena-de-Frania,  Carpio,  Medina-del-Campo,  and  Ledefma, 
near  Los  Banos. 

When  the  Gothic  king  Roderic  was  defeated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  the  fugitives 
difperfed  to  Galicia,  Afturias,  Lower  Bifcay,  and  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  their  courage 
revived,  and  they  rallied  their  forces  under  prince  Pelagius, 
who,  in  717,  obtained  a  fignab  victory  over  the  Moors, 
and  took  poffellion  of  Oviedo,  of  which  he  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  king.  Having  regulated  this  little  (fate,  and 
gained  netv  fubjefts,  he  again  attacked  the  Moors,  and 
retook  from  them  the  town  of  Leon,  and  fome  others. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  kingdom,  al¬ 
though  Pelagius  and  his  fucceffors  only  took  the  title  of 
kings  of  Oviedo  or  the  Afturias,  till  Ordagno  II.  who  in 
915  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Leon.  The  kingdom  of 
Leon  palled,  in  the  year  1030,  to  Ferdinand,  furnamed 
the  Great,  then  king  of  Caftile,  by  his  wife.  See  Cas¬ 
tile,  vol.  iii.  p.  885.  Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and 
Leon  became  united;  and  continued  fo,  under  fucceffive 
kings,  till,  in  the  year  1479,  Ferdinand  V.  furnamed  the 
Catholic,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  alfo,  upon, 
the  death  of  his  father  John  II.  and  thenceforth  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon,  Caftile,  and  Arragon,  which  compre¬ 
hended  all  Spain,  except  Granada,  ((till  held  by  the 
Moors,)  became  infeparably  connected  and  united.  See 
the  article  Spain. 

In  the  province  of  Leon  there  are  5598  fecular  priefts, 
2064  monks,  1570  nuns,  31,540  nobles,  25,218  fervants,, 
and  near  600,000  other  inhabitants  of  all  profeffions  j 
which  gives  a  total  of  about  665,000  perfons.  The  agri¬ 
culture  of  this  country  might  be  much  improved,  if  the 
inhabitants  availed  themfelves  of  the  water  which  their 
rivers  fuppiy  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  They  are  alfo 
negligent  in  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  ;  and,  though  they 
have  fine  rich  paftures,  their  flocks  are  removed  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  commerce  of  this 
province  confifts  chiefly  of  importation;  and  it  fcarcely 
furnilhes  any  thing  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  It 
fends  to  Galicia,  part  of  the  ferges  and  baize  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Rio  Seco  ;  but  this  is  very  trifling  compared  with 
the  goods  which  it  is  obliged  to  import.  It  traffics 
in  wines ;  fome  of  which,  of  an  excellent  kind,  are 
found  in  the  country  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  Palencia 
had  formerly  confiderable  manufactories  for  cloth.  Atr 
Zamora  there  is  ltili  a  manufactory  for  hats;  and  they 
make  fome  lioufehold-cloths  in  the  country.  The  Eng- 
li(h,  by  way  of  Portugal,  carry  away  the  madder  of  the 
environs  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  of  Medina-del-Campo.  . 

In  the  province  of  Leon  there  are  four  lprings  of  cold 
mineral  waters  :  viz.  at  Amufco,  about  three  leagues  and- 
a  half  from  Palencia;  at  Buron  ;  at  Bavila-Fuente,  four 
leagues  eaft  of  Salamanca  ;  and  at  Altudillo,  nine  leagues 
from  Palencia.  There  are  alfo  four. thermal  fprings  :  viz. 
near  Almeyda ;  at  Ledefma,  at  Bonar  or  Bonab,  fix 
leagues  from  Leon  ;  and  at  Barnos,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Eftramadura  and  Caftile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province 
are  very  grave,  and  addicted  to  taciturnity  ;  thofe  who  retain - 
remains  of  the  national  manners  of  Spain,  and  who  live 
in  the  mountains  in  the  Mauregatos,  near  Aftorga,  wear 
pyramidal  hats,  a  kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  a  jacket 
or  fhirt,  a  clofe  coat,.,  wide  breeches,  and  fpatterdafiies. 
The  women  of  Mauregatos  wear  large  ear-rings,  .a  kind 
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of  white  turban,  flat  and  widened  like  a  hat,  and  their  hair 
parted  on  the  forehead.  They  have  a  chemife  doled  over 
the  chelt,  and  a  brown  corfet  buttoned  with  large  fleeves, 
opening  behind.  Their  petticoats  and  veils  are  alfo 
brown.  Over  all  they  wear  immenfe  coral  necklaces,  de¬ 
fending  from  the  neck  to  the  knee;  twilling  them  feve- 
ral  times  round  the  neck,  palling  them  over  the  Ihoulders, 
where  a  row  is  fattened  that  forms  a  kind  of  bandage  over 
the  bofom  ;  another  row  is  fufpended  lower  than  this  ; 
and  alfo  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  row  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other;  the  laft  falls  over  the  knee,  with  a  large 
crofs  on  the  right  fide.  The  necklaces  or  chaplets  are  or¬ 
namented  with  filver  medals  exhibiting  the  figures  of 
faints.  Thefe  ornaments  are  chiefly  worn  on  feltivals. 
On  the  days  of  religious  folemnities,  particularly  the  Af- 
lumption,  the  fronts  of  the  churches  are  illuminated,  bon¬ 
fires  are  made  before  them,  muficians  attend,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  dance  all  night;  the  women  play  the  cailanets,  and 
are  accompanied  by  an  inllrument  called  pandcro,  which 
is  a  kind  of  tambour  de  bafque. 

LE'ON,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  or  kingdom, 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Galba  : 
it  was  called  by  the  Romans  Legio  Septima  Germanica,  from 
the  legion  that  bore  that  name  being  Rationed  there. 
This  city  is  fituated  between  the  two  lources  of  the  Exln, 
which  are  called  the  rivers  of  Torio  and  Bernesja.  It  is 
one  of  the  molt  famous  and  mod  ancient  epifcopal  fees  in 
Spain  ;  and  poflefled,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings,  the 
privilege  of  appealing  immediately  to  Rome.  The  bilhop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Compoltella,  without 
being  in  any  refpeft  dependent  on  his  jurifdiftion  ;  this 
bilhopric  poffeffes  a  revenue  of  22.000  ducats.  Its  diocefe 
contains  823  villages,  883  p3ii(hes,  26  convents  of  monks, 
11  of  nuns,  collegiates,  and  hofpitals.  When  the  kings 
refided  here,  till  the  13th  century,  its  population  was 
cotifiderable ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced.  According 
to  the  ftatement  of  1788  there  were  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  intendant  of  Leon  250,134  inhabitants.  A 
great  part  of  its  walls  confifts  of  green  marble.  It  con¬ 
tains  thirteen  parilh-churches,  one  collegiate-church,  four 
convents  of  monks,  five  of  nuns,  and  a  number  of  hof¬ 
pitals  and  hermitages.  Here  are  the  royal  houfes  of  San 
Ifidoro  and  San  Marios  of  the  order  of  St.  James;  and  a 
chapter  of  noble  canonefles,  not  cloiltered,  but  who  take 
the  vows.  This  town  was  the  find  of  any  importance 
which  the  Chriliians  retook  from  the  Moors.  Pelagius 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  722,  fortified  it,  and  built  a 
gpod  caftle,  to  defend  the  approaches  to  it.  It  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  capital  ot  the  firft  catholic  kingdom 
of  Spain,  and  of  being,  for  three  centuries  after  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Arabs,  the  refidence  of  the  kings.  The 
palace  which  duke  Alphonfo  built  here  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Among  its  molt  fplendid 
edifices  we  may  reckon  the  cathedral-church,  which  in 
beauty  furpafies  the  moll  admired  in  Spain,  and  is  one  of 
the  mod  attractive  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  hotel  of  the  counts  of  Luna  is  alfo  large  and  hand¬ 
fome.  The  town-houfe  has  a  good  appearance,  with  a 
tolerably  regular  front.  The  palace  of  the  Guzmans  is 
magnificent,  ornamented  with  a  fuperb  portal,  and  fecured 
by  veryltrong  walls.  Among  the  gates  of  the  town,  one 
was  formerly  a  famous  prifon ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  the 
ftatue  of  king  Pelagius,  with  an  infcription.  The  Place 
Mayor  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  is  a  number  of 
other  fquares  and  handfome  fountains.  Notvvithftanding 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  this  city,  it  is  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  cleanlineis.  It  is  lurrounded  by  trees,  and  the 
country  about  it  is  every  where  embellilhed  ;  it  has  beau¬ 
tiful  promenades,  as  well  as  broad  and  noble  avenues  of 
handfome  trees.  I11  the  environs  of  the  town  the  corn- 
harvefrs  are  not  abundant;  but  this  deficiency  is  fupplied 
by  many  excellent  vegetables,  fruits,  flax,  and  verdant 
meadows,  which  furnilh  good  paltures.  At  Leon  there 
are  feveral  manufactories  for  different  woollen  articles; 
/lockings,  hofiery,  leather,  gloves,  See.  are  alfo  made  here. 
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It  is  150  miles  north-weft  of  Madrid.  Lat.  42.  36.  N. 
Ion.  5.  37.  W. 

LE  ON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  :  forty-three 
miles  north-weft  of  Urge!. 

LE'ON,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guada¬ 
lajara  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Guadalajara. 

LE'ON,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras  in  lat.  15.  45.  N.  Ion.  88.  5.  W. 

LE'ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Stura-.  four  miles  north  of  Savigliano,  and  eleven  weft  of 
Cherafco. 

LE'ON.  See  Isla  de  Leon,  vol.  xi.  p.  405. 

LE'ON  (New),  one  of  the  feven  domains,  called  king¬ 
doms,  into  which  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  North  America 
are  diilributed.  This  name  is  reftriCted  by  the  maps  to  a 
fmall  province  round  the  town  of  Monterey,  which  mult 
not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  to  the 
north  of  California.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
favage  nations,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Mexico  Proper,  on 
the  louth  by  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  weft  by  New 
Bilcay.  New  Leon  proper,  a  diftrift  ridiculoully  called  a 
kingdom,  is  divided  from  Guadalcazar  on  the  fouth  by 
the  defert  of  Jaumave,  and  mountains  of  Tamalipa.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  produces  little  except  lead,  and  is 
very  thinly  peopled.  The  other  provinces  of  the  domain 
of  New  Leon,  befides  New  Leon  proper,  are  Sootander 
and  Coaguila,  or  New  Eltramadura. 

LE'ON  (Peter  Cieca  de),  author  of  a  hiftory  of  Peru. 
He  left  Spain,  his  native  country,  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  refided  feventeen 
years  ;  and  obferved  fo  many  remarkable  things,  that  he 
refolved  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  firft  part  of  his 
hiftory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1553.  He  began  it  in 
1541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was  at  Lima,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he  gave  the  finiitiing  Itroke 
to  it;  and  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

LE'ON  de  CARAC'CAS.  See  Caraccas,  vol  iii. 
p.  784.  and  La  Guayra,  p.  85  of  this  volume. 

LE'ON  FOR'TE,  one  of  the  largelt  and  handfomeft 
towns  in  Sicily,  ten  miles  from  Argiro:  fituated  on  an 
eminence.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
12,000.  The  convent  of  Capuchins  is  as  populous  as  the 
town. 

LE'ON  de  GUANU'CO.  See  Guanuco,  vol.  ix.  p.  65. 

LE'ON  de  NICARAGUA,  a  town  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  New  Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua  3 
the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  about  1200  houfes;  and  has  four  churches,  with 
feveral  monafteries  and  nunneries.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fea.  The 
town  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  which  renders  it 
fubjebt  to  earthquakes.  It  was  taken  by  the  bucaneers  in 
1685,  in  fight  of  a  Spanifh  army  who  were  fix  to  one. 
Lat.  12.  25.  N.  Ion.  86.  10.  W. 

LE'ONAN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.39.  N.  Ion. 
1 1 7. 48.  E. 

LEONARD,  a  man’s  name. 

LEONARD  of  PI'SA,  an  Italian  mathematician  who 
flourilhed  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  handed  down  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  pofterity,  on  account  of  his  having  been  the  firft 
perfon  who  brought  into  Europe  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  ciphers  and  algebra.  This  fa£t  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  a  Latin  treatife  on  arithmetic,  in  the  Maglia- 
becchi  library  at  Florence,  entitled,  “Liber  Abaci,  com- 
pofitus  a  Leonardo  filio  Bonacci,  Pifano,  in  anno  1202.” 
The  author  there  fays,  that,  being  at  Bugia,  a  town  in 
Africa,  where  his  father  refided  as  factor  to  the  merchants 
of  Pifa,  he  was  inltrubted  in  the  Arabic  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  accounts;  and  that,  finding  it  more  commodious,  and 
greatly  preferable  to  the  European  method,  he  had  drawn 
up  this  treatife  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  it  into 
Italy.  From  this  country  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
ciphers  and  algebra  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
1  other 
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other  countries  of  Europe.  Hence  Leonard  of  Pifa  may 
alinoft  claim  the  honour  of  being  their  inventor,  as  he 
firft  laid  down,  and  brought  to  a  cohfiderable  degree  of 
perfeftion,  the  rules  of  thofe  fciences.  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  A  Treatife  on  Surveying,  preferved  in  the 
above-mentioned  library.  Nouv.  Dicl.  Hijl. 

LEON'ARD's  TOWN,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in 
the  Hate  of  Maryland,  and  capital  of  St.  Mary’s  county, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Britton’s  Brook,  where  it  falls 
into  Britton’s  Bay,  five  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Pa- 
towmac.  It  contains  about  fifty  houfes,  a  court-houfe, 
and  gaol :  217  miles  fouth- well  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  38. 
18.  N. 

LEONAR/DO  (Leo),  principal  organill  of  the  chapel 
royal  at  Naples,  was  not  only  admired  and  refpefted  by 
liis  contemporaries,  but  his  memory  Hill  continues  to  be 
held  in  reverence  by  every  profeffor  that  is  acquainted 
■with  his  works.  In  his  operas,  the  purity  of  his  har¬ 
mony,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  his  melody,  are  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  parts. 
His  maffes  and  motets,  which  are  carefully  preferved  by 
the  curious,  and  ftill  performed  in  the  churches  at  Na¬ 
ples,  have  all  the  choral  learning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
There  are  likewife  extant,  trios  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  fuperior  in  correftnefs  of  counterpoint  and  elegance 
of  defign  to  any  fimilar  produftions  of  the  fame  period. 
This  mulician  is  equally  celebrated  as  an  inftruftor  and 
compofer;  and  the  Solfeggi,  which  he  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  vocal  Undents,  in  the  confervatorio  over  which 
he  presided  at  Naples,  are  Hill  eagerly  fought  and  fludied, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where 
finging  is  regularly  taught.  Leonardo  died  about  the 
year  1742,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  death  was  un¬ 
happily  precipitated  by  an  accident  which  at  firft  was 
thought  trivial  ;  for  having  a  tumour,  commonly  called 
a  bur,  on  his  right  cheek,  which  growing,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  he  was  advifed  to  have 
it  taken  off;  but,  whether  from  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the 
operator,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body,  a  mortification  enfued, 
which  coll  him  his  life. 

LEONAR'DO  DA  VIN'CI.  See  Vinci. 

LEONA'TUS,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  His  father’s  name  was  Eunus.  He  dillinguifiied 
himfelf  in  Alexander’s  conquell  of  Alia,  and  once  faved 
the  king’s  life  in  a  dangerous  battle.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  provinces,  he 
received  for. his  portion  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  Hellefpont.  He  was  empowered  by  Perdiccas 
to  alfift  Eumenes  in  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 
Like  the  red  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  he  was  ambi¬ 
tious  of  power  and  dominion.  He  afpired  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Macedonia,  and  fecretly  communicated  to  Eu¬ 
menes  the  different  plans  he  meant  to  purfue  to  execute 
his  defigns.  He  palled  from  Afia  into  Europe  to  afiill 
Antipater  againll  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  which  was  fought  foon  after  his  arrival. 

LE'ONBERG,  or  Leonsberg,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Glems  :  fix  miles  well  of  Stuttgart,  and  thirty- 
four  north-north-eall  Freudenlladt.  Lat.  48.51.  N.  Ion. 
9.7.  E. 

LEONCLA'VIUS  (John),  one  of  the  moll  learned  men 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Wellphalia.  He 
travelled  into  Turkey,  and  collected  excellent  materials 
for  compofing  The  Ottoman  Hillory  ;  and  it  is  to  him  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  belt  account  we  have  of  that 
empire.  To  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages  he 
had  added  that  of  the  civil  law ;  whereby  he  was  very 
well  qualified  to  tranllate  the  Bafilica.  He  died  in  1593, 
aged  fixty. 

LEO'NE,  one  of  the  Navigators’  Illands,  about  five 
miles  in  circumterence,  ealt  of  Fanfoue,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  narrow  channel. 

LEO'NE.  See  Sierra  Leone. 
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LEO'NES,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coall 
of  Patagonia.  Lat.  50.  2.  S. 

LEONES'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  : 
nineteen  miles  north-well  of  Aquila. 

LEO'NI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra:  twelve 
miles  well  of  Conza. 

LEO'NI,  a  Jew,  a  celebrated  finger  on  the  London 
llage  about  the  year  1780.  He  was  leveral  years  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  town  ;  and  afterwards  became  principal 
reader  in  the  Jewilh  fynagogueat  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  an 
appointment  from  which  he  derived  full  700I.  per  annum. 
There  he  died  in  Oft.  1796. 

LEONICE'NO  (Nicholas), a  learned  phylician  and  phi- 
lofopher,  was  born  in  1428  at  Lonigo  in  the  Vicentine. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  the  bell  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators,  and  of  the 
ancient  philofophers.  He  lludied  phyfic  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  In  1464  he  removed  to  Fer¬ 
rara,  where,  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  he  occupied  a  chair, 
firil  of  mathematics,  then  of  moral  philofophy.  Lie  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  praftifed  as  a  phyfician,  though  he  ifeems  rather 
to  have  been  a  man  of  lludy  than  of  experience.  He  was 
truly  a  philofopher  in  his  charafter  and  principles,  de- 
fpifing  wealth  and  honours,  and  living  in  habits  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  fimplicity,  which  carried  him  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age  in  the  pofleffion  of  all  his  faculties,  and  hi» 
natural  cheerfulnefs.  He  was  greatly  elteemed  by  the 
learned  of  his  time,  with  many  of  whom  he  correfponded, 
and  who  have  fpoken  of  him  with  encomium.  He  died 
in  1524,  at  the  age  of  ninety-fix.  Leoniceno  tranflatecl 
into  Latin  theaphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  feveral  pieces 
of  Galen  ;  and,  into  Italian,  the  hillory  of  Dio  Cafiius, 
and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian.  He  was  one  of  the  firil  of 
the  phyficians  and  philofophers  who  difcarded  the  barba- 
rifm  of  the  fchools,  and  explained  fcientific  topics  with 
elegance  and  clearnefs.  He  was  alfo  the  firil  who  for 
many  centuries  had  ventured  to  apply  critical  refearch  to 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  to  mark  their  errors.  This 
difpofition  he  Ihowed  in  his  work  entitled  “Plinii  et  ali- 
orum  plurum  Auftorum,  qui  de  fimplicibus  Medicamini- 
bus  fcripferunt,  Errores  notati,”  See.  printed  in  1491. 
This  work  involved  him  in  controverfy  with  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  Politian,  and  others,  to  whofe  animadverfions 
he  wrote  anfwers.  I-Ie  was  one  of  the  firft  who  wrote  on 
the  difeafe  which  had  then  juft  made  its  appearance  iu 
Europe,  and  which  he  terms  “  Epidemia,  quam  Itali  Mor- 
bum  Gallicum,  Galli  vero  Neapolitanum,  vocant.”  His 
treatife  on  this  fubjeft  was  printed  by  Aldus  in  1497.  He 
propofes  a  method  of  cure  on  Galenic  principles,  merely 
theoretical,  fo  that  he  is  thought  never  to  have  leeo  any 
practice  in  it.  Leoniceno  had  a  ready  talent  at  improvi¬ 
sation,  and  alfo  compofed  poems  with  elegance  and  faci¬ 
lity.  Tirabofchi. 

LEON'ICO,  in  geography.  See  Lonigo, 

LEON'ICO  TO'MEO  (Nicholas),  one  of  the  revivers 
of  literature  in  Italy,  was  born  in  Venice  of  an  Albanian 
family,  in  1456.  He  lludied  Greek  at  Florence  under 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  that 
he  became  able  to  explain  Ariftotle  in  the  original.  For 
this  purpofe  he  was  invited  to  Padua  in  1497.  He  was 
an  ecclefiaftic  by  profefiion  ;  and  obtained,  in  1502,  a  col¬ 
legiate  in  the  diocefe  of  Trevigio.  He  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  for  a  time  at  Venice  ;  but  returned  to  Padua,  where, 
in  1520,  he  gave  inllruftions  to  cardinal  Pole.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  and  palled  hia 
time  like  a  true  philofopher,  remote  from  worldly  pur- 
fuits,  and  folely  intent  upon  his  Itudies.  Bembo,  Sado- 
let,  Giovio,  and  others,  fpeak  of  him  with  great  efteem  ; 
and  Erafmus  mentions  him  with  honour  in  his  Cicero- 
nianus,  as  a  man  equally  refpeftable  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  and  the  profundity  of  his  erudition.  He  died  in 
1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  cardinal  Bembo  compofing  his  epitaph.  Leonico 
trail  Hated  with  fidelity  arid  elegance  feveral  works  of  Arff- 
6  L  totle. 
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totle,  Proclus’s  commentary  on  the  Timseusof  Plato,  and 
other  treaties  of  the  ancient  philofophers.  He  alio  wrote 
ten  dialogues  on  fubjetts  philofophical  and  moral;  and  a 
work  De  Varia  Hijloria.  He  was  the  author  of  foifae  Ita¬ 
lian  poem$.  T'lrabofchi. 

LEON'IDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  warrior, 
flain  in  defending  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  againft  Xer¬ 
xes,  4S0  B.  C.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii,  p.  857- 
Soo. 

LEON'IDAS  II.  king  of  Sparta  after  Areus  II.  157 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Cleombrotus,  his  fon-in-law  ;  but  afterwards  re-eftablifhed. 

LE'ONINE,  adj.  \lconinus ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  lion  ; 
having  the  nature  of  a  lion. 

Leonine,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  verfes 
which  rhyme  at  every  hemiftich,  the  middle  always  chim¬ 
ing  to  the  end.  In  this  kind  of  verfe  we  find  feveral  an¬ 
cient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  See.  For inftance ;  Mu- 
retus,  fpeakmg  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  Gambara  of 
Brefie,  fays, 

Brixia  vefhv2<«,  qua;  condunt  carmina  vates. 

Non  funt  no (tvates  tergere  digna  nates. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfcure:  Pafquier 
derives  it  from  one  Leoninus,  or  Leonius,  who  excelled  in 
this  way,  and  dedicated  feveral  pieces  to  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  others  derive  it  from  pope  Leo;  and  others  from 
the  bead  called  lion,  calling  it  the  loftieft  of  all  verfes, 
which  it  certainly  is  not.  M.  Fauchet  makes  the  leonine 
rhyme  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  the  rich,  and 
we  the  double  rhyme ,  i.  e.  where  two  fyllables  have  the  fame 
orthography,  accentuation,  and  pronunciation,  with  two 
others. 

LE'ONINE,  f.  A  kind  of  gold  coin. 

LEONI'TIS,/.  in  botany.  See  Phlomis. 

LE'ONSPERG,  a  caftle  of  Bavaria:  five  miles  north  of 
Dingelfingen,  and  thirteen  fouth  of  Straubing. 

LEONTA'RI,  a  town  of  Morea  :  twenty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Mintra. 

LEONTEV'KA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod  :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Valdai. 

LEONTI'ASIS,  f.  in  pathology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  elephantiaf.s,  improperly  called  the  Arabian 
leprofy,  from  a  fuppofed  refemblance  of  the  tuberculated 
countenance  of  the  patient,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  vi- 
fage  of  the  lion.  See  Leprosy. 

LEON'TICA,  f.  Feafts  or  facrifices  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun.  They  were  called  le- 
ont.ica,  and  the  prieft  who  officiated  at  them  leones,  becaufe 
they  reprefented  the  fun  under  a  figure  of  a  lion  radiant, 
bearing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two  fore  paws  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  who  ftruggled  with  him  in  vain  to  difengage 
himfelf.  Critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  feaft. 
Some  will  have  it  anniverfary,  and  to  have  made  its  return 
not  in  a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year;  but  others  hold  its  re¬ 
turn  more  frequent,  and  give  inftances  where  the  period 
was  not  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  days.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  fometimes  alfo  called  Mitkriaca,  Mithras  being 
the  name  of  the  fun  among  the  ancient  Perfians.  There 
was  always  a  man  facrificed  at  thefe  feafts  till  the  time  of 
Adrian,  who  prohibited  it  by  a  law  :  Commodus  intro¬ 
duced  the  cultom  afrefli ;  after  whofe  time  it  was  again 
exploded. 

LEON'TICE,  f.  [an  abbreviation,  by  Linnaeus,  of  the 
Leentopetalon  of  Tournefort.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  cory- 
dales,  (berberides,  JuJfd)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  fix-leaved,  caducous;  leaflets  linear, 
expanding;  the  alternate  ones  fmaller.  Corolla:  petals 
fix,  ovate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Neftary  of  fix 
icales,  which  are  ferni-ovate,  fpreading,  foot-ftalked,  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  equal.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  filiform,  very  fliort  ;  antherse  upright,  two- 
belled,  two-valved,  gaping  at  the  bafe.  Piftillum  :  germ 
oblong-ovate ;  ftyle  fliort,  fomewhat  columnar,  obliquely 
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inferted  into  the  germ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  1 
bony  hollow,  globofe,  acuminate,  inflated,  one-celled,  fub- 
fucculent.  Seeds :  few,  globofe.-r -Efential  Chardffer.  Ca¬ 
lyx  fix-leaved,  deciduous  ;  corolla  fix-petalled  ;  nedtary 
fix-Ieayed,  placed  on  the  claws  of  the  corolla,  fpreading. 

Species.  1.  Leontice  chryfogonum,  or  oak-leaved  le¬ 
ontice:  leaves  pinnate,  common  petiole  Ample.  2.  Le¬ 
ontice  leontopetalum,  or  decompound-leaved  leontice,  or 
lion’s-leaf.  Leaves  decompound,  common  petiole  trifid. 
Thefe  two  plants  have  large  tuberous  roots  about.the  fize  of 
thofe  of  Cyclamen,  or  fow-bread,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
bark.  Leaves  on  flender  petioles  from  the  roots,  about 
fix  inches  long.  Thofe  of  the  firft  are  Angle,  having  many 
leaflets  ranged  along  the  midrib;  but  the  petioles  of  the 
fecond  are  branched  into  three  fmaller ;  upon  each  of 
thefe  are  ranged  feveral  leaflets,  in  the  fame  form  as  pin¬ 
nate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  on  naked  peduncles;  in  the 
firft  fort  they  are  yellow ;  in  the  fecond  they  are  fmaller 
and  paler.  Natives  of  the  iflandsof  the  Archipelago,  and 
of  the  corn-fields  about  Aleppo,  flowering  at  Chriftmas. 
Here  they  do  not  flower  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and 
they  do  not  produce  feeds.  The  fecond  fpecies  was  cul¬ 
tivated,  before  1597,  by  lord  Zouch,  as  appears  from  Ge¬ 
rard’s  Herbal.  Rauwolf  obferved  it  about  Aleppo;  it  has 
been  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Levant ;  and  Matthi- 
olus  fays,  that  he  remarked  it  in  the  fields  of  Tufcany, 
See.  and  that  it  is  common  in  Apulia. 

3.  Leontice  thaliflroides,  or  columbine-leaved  leontice : 
ftem-leaf  triternate  ;  floral  leaf  biternate.  Native  of  North 
America;  introduced,  in  1784,  by  Mr.  William  Young. 

4.  Leontice  leontopetaloides.  See  Tacca. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  When  feeds  are  procured  from 

abroad  (which  fliould  be  fent  in  fand),  fow  them  as  foon 
as  they  arrive,  and  cover  them  with  glafles  in  the  winter. 
In  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  admit  free  air 
to  them  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  If  they  are  not 
too  clofe,  let  them  remain  unremoved  till  the  fecond  year; 
but,  where  they  are  very  clofe,  take  up  a  part  of  the  roots 
in  Oftober,  and  plant  them  clofe  to  a  warm  wall  ;  and  in 
November  lay  fome  old  tanners’  bark  over  the  furface, 
three  or  four  inches  thick.  Take  this  off  again  in  March, 
before  the  roots  begin  to  pufh,  leaving  a  thin  covering  to 
prevent  the  fpring-winds  from  drying  the  ground.  Thefe 
roots  fnould  have  a  dry  loofe  foil,  and  mult  be  feldom  re¬ 
moved.  Otftober  is  the  beft  time  for  removing  them. 
The  plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  England;  for 
the  roots  will  not  thrive  in  pots,  and  in  the  full  ground 
the  froft  mod  frequently  deftroys  them  in  winter,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  roots  are  young.  Before  the  fevere  winter 
of  1740,  Mr.  Miller  had  fome  of  the  roots  in  a  fouth-weft 
border,  that  flowered  feveral  years  without  any  fhelter. 

LEONTI'NI,  or  Leontium,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Sicily  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Terias,  twenty 
miles  north-weft  of  Syracufe.  The  territory,  called  Campi 
Leontini,  was  extremely  fertile  :  thefe  were  the  Campi 
Laeftrigonii,  anciently  fo  called  ;  the  feat  of  the  Laeftri- 
gons,  according  to  the  commentators  on  the  poets.  The 
name  Leontini  is  from  leo,  the  impreflion  on  their  coins  be¬ 
ing  a  lion.  Now  called  Lentini,  which  fee,  p.  482. 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia,  whe¬ 
ther  on,  or  more  diftant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth,  is  un¬ 
certain. 

LEON'TIUM,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
ftudied  philofophy  under  Epicurus,  and  became  one  of 
his  moft  renowned  pupils.  She  proftituted  herfelf  to  the 
philofopher’s  fcholars,  and  even  to  Epicurus  himfelf,  if  we 
believe  the  reports  which  were  raifed  by  fome  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Metrodotus  fhared  her  favours  in  the  moft  un¬ 
bounded  manner;  and  by  him  fhe  had  a  fon,  to  whom 
Epicurus  was  fo  partial,  that  he  recommended  him  to  his 
executors  on  his  dying  bed.  Leontium  not  only  pro- 
fefled  herfelf  a  warm  admirer  and  follower  of  the  doftrines 
of  Epicurus,  but  fhe  even  wrote  a  book  in  fupport  of  them 
againft  Theophraftus.  This  book  was  valuable,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  tefiimony  and  criticifm  of  Cicero,  who  praifed 
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the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  ftyle,  and  the  truly  Attic 
turn  of  the  expreflions.  Leontium  had  alfo  a  daughter 
who  married  Sophron.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  c.  33. 

LEON'TIUS,  a  man’s  name  ;  a  famous  engraver. 

LEON'TIUS  PILA'TUS.  See  Pilatus. 

LEON'TIUS  SCHOLAS'TICUS,  an  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torian  and  controverfial  writer  in  the  fixth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Conftantinople,  educated  an  advocate,  and  af¬ 
terwards  became  a  monk  in  the  laura  of  St.  Sabas  in  Pa- 
leftine.  He  lived  till  about  the  end  of  the  century  ;  for 
he  reckons  Eulogius  among  the  bifhops  of  Alexandria, 
who  held  that  fee  from  the  year  581  to  the  year  604. 
Though  frequently  confounded  with  Leontius  Byzace- 
r.us,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Sabas  and  St.  Qui- 
riacus,  it  is  denionftrable  that  they  muft  have  been  two 
different  perfons,  from  the  circumftance  of  the  latter’s 
having  been  an  Origenian,  and  defending  the  doctrines  of 
Theodore  of  Mopfueftia  ;  while  the  fubject  of  the  prefent 
article,  on  the  contrary,  declared  openly  again (t  Origen 
and  Theodore.  Voffius  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  fame 
perfon  with  Leontius,  a  bilhop  of  Cyprus,  author  of  “An 
Apology  for  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Jews,”  and  other 
pieces  mentioned  by  Cave;  which  is  not  entirely  deftitute 
of  probability.  The  principal  work  of  Leontius  is  “A 
Treatife  on  the  Sefts  of  Heretics,”  divided  into  ten  ac¬ 
tions,  or  difcourfes.  It  was  publiflied  in  Greek  anij  La¬ 
tin  at  Bafil,  in  1578,  8vo.  and  is  inferted  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Auftuar.  Bibl.  Patr.  He  was  alfo  the  author 
of  various  treatifes  againft  the  Eutychians,  Neftorians, 
Apollinarifts,  See.  which  may  be  feen  in  the  ninth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Antiquas  Leftiones  of  Canifius ;  a  difeourfe  on  the  fefti*. 
val  celebrated  between  Eallerand  Whitfunday,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  in  the  firft  volume  of  Com- 
befi’s  Auiftuar.  Nov.  and  fome  Orations,  Homilies,  & c. 
aferibed  to  him,  are  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  and  Vienna 
libraries.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grcsc.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit. 

LEONTO'DON,  f.  [Gr.  lion’s-tooth  ;  fo  called  from 
the  toothing  of  the  leaves.]  Dandelion;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  aequalis, 
natural  order  of  compoiitae  femiflofculofi,  (cichoraceas, 
JitJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  common  im¬ 
bricate,  oblong  ;  feales,  interior  linear,  parallel,  equal ;  ex¬ 
terior  fewer,  often  reflex  at  the  bafe.  Corolla:  compound 
imbricate,  uniform;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  numerous, 
equal.  Proper  one-petalled,  ftrap-fhaped,  linear,  trun¬ 
cated,  five-toothed.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ;  antheras  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum:  germ 
fubovate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  corollet ;  ftigtnas 
two,  revolute.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  oblong,  ftraight, 
at  length  reflex.  Seeds:  folitary,  oblong,  rough;  down 
capillary,  foot-ftalked.  Receptaculum  ;  naked,  dotted. — 
EJfential  CharaBer.  Calyx  imbricate,  with  loofifli  feales  ; 
down  capillary;  receptaculum  naked,  dotted. 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  that  were  ranged  by  Linnaeus  under 
this  genus  have  been  feparated  by  fubfequent  authors,  on 
account  of  a  difference  in  the  calyx,  down,  and  receptacle. 
Leontodon  hifpidum,  birtum,  danubiale,  haftile,  tubero- 
fum,  autumnale,  pyrenaicum,  alpinum,  may  be  found  un¬ 
der  Apargia  ;  vol.  i.  p.  786.  and  Leontodon  tomentofum 
is  the  fame  with  Tuflilago  albicans.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
fpecies  but  the  firft  ought  to  have  remained  under  this  ge¬ 
nus.  The  following  are  the  effential  characters  of  the 
three  genera  into  which  this  has  been  feparated. 

Apargia.  Calyx  fubimbricate  with  linear  parallel  un¬ 
equal  feales.  Down  plumofe,  fubfeflile.  Receptaculum 
naked,  fubvillofe.' 

Hedypnois.  Calyx  calycled  with  fhort  feales.  Down 
none  to  the  outer  feeds ;  the  inner  have  five,  almoft  eredt,. 
awned  chaffs.  Receptaculum  naked. 

Leontodon.  Calyx  imbricate  with  loofifli  feales.  Down 
capillary.  Receptaculum  naked,  dotted. 

Species.  1.  Leontodon  taraxacum,  or  common  dande¬ 
lion  s  lower  calycine  feales  reflex  5  leaves  runcinate, 
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toothletted,  even.  See  Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  82.  vol.  i if. 
p.  244.  Root  perennial,  tapering,  milky,  pale  brown. 
Leaves  varying  from  pinnatifid  or  deeply  runcinate  in  a 
very  dry  fituation,  to  nearly  entire  in  a  very  moift  one,  ge¬ 
nerally  fmootb,  but  fometimes  a  little  rough.  A  Angle 
large  yellow  flower  is  fupported  on  a  hollow  milky  fcape, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  down  towards  the  top  ;  calyx 
fmooth,  glaucous ;  the  feales  perfeftly  fmooth,  the  lowefl: 
turning  back;  the  flowers  fometimes  contain  more  than 
a  hundred  and  forty  florets.  Seeds  a  little  crooked,  flat- 
tifh,  fomewhat  four-cornered,  ftriated  or  grooved,  prickly 
at  top,  of  a  pale  olive  colour.  Down  on  a  long  itipe  or 
foot-ftalk,  Ample  not  feathered,  fhorter  than  the  ftipe. 
Receptacle  naked,  full  of  little  holes.  Dandelion  is  com¬ 
mon  all  over  Europe  in  meadows,  on  walls,  dry  banks. 
See.  it  is  a  common  weed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  from 
April  to  September;  the  flowers  expand  about  five  or  fix 
in  the  morning,  and  clofe  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  the 
flower  advances,  the  calyx  is  gradually  preffed  out  at  top  ; 
when  the  flowering  is  part,  it  contrafts  again  into  a  coni¬ 
cal  form  ;  and  finally,  when  the  feeds  are  mature,  the  ca¬ 
lyx  is  again  pufhed  back,  and  the  aggregate  of  down  af- 
fumes  a  fpherical  form,  till  the  whole  is  loofened  and  difli- 
pated  by  the  wind.  Early  in  the  fpring,  whiift  the  leaves- 
are  hardly  unfolded,  they  are  no  bad  ingredient  in  falads. 
The  French  eat  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  blanched,  with 
bread  and  butter.  Its  diuretic  effects  have  given  it  a  vul¬ 
gar  name,  not  only  in  England,  but  other  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  expreffed  juice  has  been  given  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  four  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  and  Boer- 
haave  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  and  other 
milky  plants  in  vifceral  obftrudtions.  When  a  fwarm  of 
locufts  had  deftroyed  the  harveft  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fublifted  upon  this  plant.  Goats 
eat  it;  fwine  devour  it  greedily  ;  flieep  and  kine  are  not 
fond  of  it ;  horfes  refule  it ;  linall  birds  are  fond  of  the 
feeds. 

Our  common  name  of  dandelion  is  corrupted  from  the- 
French  dent  de  lion,  which  was  given  it  from  the  toothing- 
of  the  leaves. 

z.  Leontodon  bulbofum,  or  bulbous  dandelion  :  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  fomewhat  toothed,  fmooth  ;  calyx  even ;. 
fcape  rough-haired  at  top.  Root  tuberous.  Leaves  atte- 
nuate-petioled,  fub-fpatulate.  Native  of  Montpellier  and 
Italy. 

3.  Leontodon  aureum,  or  golden  dandelion  :  leaves 
runcinate;  (tern  one-leafed  ;  calyx  hifpid.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  end-bitten,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed  or  of  the  human 
finger,  with  long  white  fibres,  white  on  the  inlide,  but 
ufually  blackifli  without.  Leaves  all  radical,  fometimes 
very  few,  fometimes  more,  oblong,'  narrowing  gradually 
towards  the  bafe,  bright  green,  fmooth  on  both  iides,  un¬ 
equally  finuate-toothed,  blunt,  fometimes  with  a  fmall 
point.  The  flower  is  elegant,  each  floret  being  yellow  on 
the  infide,  but  faftron-coloured  on  the  outfide,  both  co¬ 
lours  turning  deeper.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  it  has  the 
leaves  of  L.  taraxacum,  but  fmaller  and  blunter  ;  the  fcape- 
naked- and  ftriated,  with  a  linear  leaflet  in  the  middle; 
the  calyx  brown,  upright,  rough-haired  at  the  bafe, 
with  the  keels  of  the  leaflets  ciliate;  the  corolla  tawny,, 
red  underneath;  the  receptacle  villofe.  This  plant,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Ample  down,  cannot  be  an  Apargia  ;  and,  having  the 
down  feffde,  the  feales  of  the  calyx  eretff,  and  the  recepta¬ 
cle  villofe,  it  is  not  properly  a  Leontodon.  Native  of  Swif- 
ferland,  Aultria,  and  Italy  :  introduced  in  1769,  by  Monft. 
Richard. 

4.  Leontodon  muricatum,  or  prickly'  dandelion  :  leaves 
runcinate,  rugged  ;  calyxes  muricated,  imbricate,  loofe,. 
fomewhat  reclining.  The  whole  plant  is  rugged  and 
milky.  Root  perennial,  fufiform,  almoft  Ample.  Stems 
diffufed,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branched,  round,  flex- 
uofe,  fomewhat  ftriated,  muricated,  milky,  red.  Branches 
alternate,  refembling  the  ftem.  Root-leaves  proftrate,  pe- 
tioled,  longer  3  ftem-leaves  half-embracing,  alternate,, 
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fpreading  ;  both  having  a  red  rib,  villofe-muricate,  very 
rugged,  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad.  Peduncles  one,  two,  or  three,  one-flowered,  al- 
moft  upright,  the  length  of  half  the  plant,  round,  muri- 
cated,  braefed.  Flowers  yellow,  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Seeds  narrow-oblong,  (harp  at  both  ends,  ftriated,  rufous. 
The  flowers  are  not  radical,  as  in  Leontodon  ;  it  has  leaves 
like  it,  but  the  whole  plant  is  muricated.  It  has  the  ca¬ 
lyx  of  Scorzonera  tingitana  and  picroides  ;  but  the  down 
is  ftiped.  It  differs  from  Crepis  in  having  an  imbricate 
calyx.  It  has  the  ftiped  down  of  Leontodon  ;  but  it  is 
feathered  or  plumofe,  as  in  Apargia.  Native  of  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  near  Tunis  and  Algiers,  where  it 
was  firft  obferved  by  Rene  Louiche  Desfontaines.  See 
Apargia,  Crepis,  Hedypnois,  Hieracium,  Trago- 
pogon,  and  Tussilago. 

LEONTODONTOI'DES.  See  I-Iyoseris. 

LEONTOPET'ALO  AFFI'NIS.  See  Leontice. 

LEONTOPETALOI'DES.  See  Tacca. 

LEONTOPET'ALON,  or  Leontopetalum.  See  Le¬ 
ontice. 

LEONTOPO'DIUM.  See  Filago  and  Plantago. 

LEONTOP'OLIS,  or  Leonton,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  a  nome,  which  took  the 
name  of  Leontopclites  Nomos.  Ptolemy. 

LEONU'RUS, /.  [Gr.  lion’s  tail.]  Motherwort;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofper- 
mia,  natural  order  of  verticillatae,  (labiatae,  JvJf  )  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
tubular,  cylindric-cornered,  pentagonal,  five-toothed,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent ;  tube  narrow  ; 
border  gaping;  mouth  long;  upper  lip  longeft,  femicy- 
lindric,  concave,  gibbofe,  rounded-obtufe  at  the  tip,  en¬ 
tire,  villofe  ;  lower  lip  reflex,  three-parted  ;  divifions  lan¬ 
ceolate,  about  equal.  Stamina  :  filaments'  four,  covered 
beneath  the  upper  lip,  of  which  two  are  (hotter;  antheras 
oblong,  comprefled,  bifid  in  the  middle,  incumbent,  fprin- 
kled  with  very  fmall,  elevated,  globofe,  glofiy,  folid  points. 
Piftillum  :  germs  four;  ftyle  filiform,  of  the  length  and 
fituation  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  bifid,  acute.  Pericar- 
pium  :  none  ;  calyx  unchanged,  containing  the  feeds, 
which  are  (hotter  than  it.  Seeds  :  four,  oblong,  convex 
on  one  fide,  cornered  on  the  other.  The  lips  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  differ  in  the  different  fpecies. — Effential  CharaEler. 
Antheras  having  fhining  dots  fprinkled  over  them. 

Species,  i.  Leonurus  cardiaca,  or  common  motherwort : 
ftem-Ieaves  lanceolate,  trifid.  The  root  feems  to  be  pe¬ 
rennial,  though  mod  authors  mark  it  as  biennial.  Stem 
upright,  hard,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height;  grooved, 
pubefeent  at  the  angles  and  joints,  branched,  frequently 
purple.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  acutely  three-lobed,  with 
fome  notches  befides ;  uppermoft  undivided  ;  loweft  very 
much  and  obtufely  lobed  and  broad,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  goofeberry.  Whorls  of  flowers  numerous  :  corolla 
whitifh  on  the  outfide,  elegantly  ftained  with  paler  and 
darker  purple  within  ;  calyx  ftreaked  with  five  green  lines, 
and  every  outer  one  fubtended  by  a  fetaceous  bracte  ;  fila¬ 
ments  hairy  ;  antherse  brown,  before  they  burft  fprinkled 
with  white  globular  points,  looking  like  enamel.  Lin- 
nasus  chiefly  diftinguiihes  the  genus  from  Phlomis  by  this 
minute  circumftance.  The  herb  is  bitter  and  tonic,  with 
no  very  pleafant  though  pungent  fmell.  It  was  formerly 
ufed  in  the  cardialgia,  whence  its  old  name,  cardiaca  ;  but 
it  is  now  become  wholly  obfolete,  except  perhaps  among 
cow-leeches  and  farriers.  Bees  are  fond  of  the  flowers. 
Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  on  banks  or  under  hedges, 
in  a  gravelly  or  calcareous  foil:  near  Combe-wood,  Sur¬ 
rey  ;  Oxfordfnire,  Cambridgefhire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ; 
Monmouthfhire.  Motherwort  in  German  is  called  kerz - 
gcfpaun,  or  herzkraut ;  in  Danifh,  hiertefpan ;  in  Swedifh, 
bonafsla ;  in  French,  agripaume  cordiaqun,  cordiale  ;  in  Italian, 
Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe,  agripalma  arid  cardiaca. 

2.  Leonurus  crifpus,  or  curled  motherwort:  all  the  leaves 
acutely  ferrate,  very  much  wrinkled ;  unequally  reflex 
at  the  edge;  ftem-Ieaves  five-lobed.  This  is  a  biennial 
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plant.  Stems  feveral,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height, 
upright,  deeply  hollowed  on  each  of  the  four  fides,  fmooth, 
except  at  the  joints,  w  here  they  are  hairy  ;  branches  fcarce- 
ly  any  at  bottom,  but  deculfately  oppofite  at  top,  flender, 
the  length  of  a  toot  and  more.  Leaves  very  much  wrin¬ 
kled,  tomentofe,  feft,  pale-green,  reflex,  unequally  ferrate 
with  fharp  ferratnres,  but  entire  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  and 
the  origin  of  the  lobes,  acuminate,  oppofite  ;  whorls  very 
numerous,  terminating,  diftant,  compofed  of  many  axil¬ 
lary  flowers  heaped  together  in  four  divifions  ;  flowers  fef- 
file,  white.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  ;  but 
that  is  of  a  darker  green  and  more  hirfute  ;  the  items  are 
not  only  hairy  at  the  angles,  but  over  the  whole  furface ; 
the  fides  are  flatter;  the  branches  more  fpreading,  and  of 
a  dufky  purple  colour;  leaves  narrower,  the  margin  of 
the  whole  leaf  and  of  the  lobes  ftraighter,  perfe&ly  flat 
and  not  reflex  at  the  edge  ;  the  uppermoft  trifid,  not  at  all 
ferrate,  and  the  reft  lei's  ferrate,  with  the  ferratures  ruder 
and  more  equal  :  the  lobes  alfo  of  the  fub-axillary  leaves 
fo  narrow  as  not  to  cover  each  other,  and  blunter.  Whorls 
more  numerous, and  nearer,  with  larger  and  diftant  braftes ; 
flowers  fmaller ;  calyx  dufky  red;  corolla  pale  red,  fel- 
dom  white;  with  the  upper  lip  narrower,  lefs.tomentofe. 
The  upper  end  of  the  feeds  obtruncated,  fmooth  or  fub- 
tomentofe,  not  hirfute.  Native  of  Swifferland  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  Ray  had  it  from  London  before  the  year 
1686.  Mr.  Miller  afferted,  before  1759,  that,  having  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  it  from  feed,  it  was  a  diftindf  fpeciesfrom 
the  common  one.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  native  of  Siberia;  and  to  have  been  introduced  in  1784., 
by  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  '• 

3.  Leonurus  marrubiaftrum,  or  fmall-flowered  mother¬ 
wort  :  leaves  ovate  and  lanceolate,  ferrate  ;  calyxes  fellile, 
fpiny.  This  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  with  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  fmell  with  Lamium.  From  a  branched, 
fibrous,  whitifh  root,  a  ftem  rifes  three  feet  in  height,  (and 
even  almoft  twice  as  high  in  gardens,)  upright,  leafy, 
branched.  The  ftem,  branches,  calyx,  corolla,  and  back 
of  the  leaves,  are  foft,  with  villofe  hairs,  fcarcely  vifible 
without  a  glafs.  There  are  about  twenty  flowers  in  a 
whorl  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  are  fupported  by  a  many¬ 
leaved  involucre  of  fetaceous-fpiny  brattes  ;  corolla  flefh- 
coloured  ;  antheras  fubovate,  dirty  green,  twin,  cylindric, 
without  any  of  thofe  fhining  clots  which  Linnaeus  gives 
for  the  eflential  charafter.  Linnaeus  adds,  that  the  calyx 
is  flve-cleft  and  awned,  that  there  are  awns  alfo  under  the 
whorls  ;  that  the  corolla  is  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
like  that  of  Nepeta,  with  the  helmet  or  upper  lip  entire, 
and  the  middle  fegment  of  the  beard  or  lower  lip  not  cre- 
nate.  Loureiro  fays  that  the  flowers  are  faffron-coloured, 
and  that  he  remarked  the  little  fhining  raifed  fubglobnlar 
dots  fcattered  over  the  antheras,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
veficular  conglobate  pollen,  feparately  or  in  fmall  particles 
jointly  fhining  on  the  germ,  the  filaments,  and  the  infide 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  on  which  it  fell.  Native  of 
Auftria,  and  in  Hungary  more  abundant ;  in  Bohemia,  the 
Ukraine,  Germany,  and  even  Java;  in  Piedmont;  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  in.  Zanguebar.  It  was  cultivated 
in  C h el fea  garden  in  1713  ;  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

4.  Leonurus  Tataricus,  or  Tartarian  motherwort :  leaves 
three-parted,  jagged;  calyxes  villofe.  This  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  plant.  It  differs  from  the  common  fort  in  having 
the  leaves  divided  to  the  petiole,  and  the  legments  of  the 
leaves  under  the  whorls  commonly  ferrate  and  gafhed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Ruflia;  Gmelin  fays  it  grows  all  over  Siberia; 
Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Dr.  Amman  of  Peterfburgh, 
and  cultivated  this  plant  in  1756.  He  fays,  there  are  two 
diftintt  varieties;  one  with  fmooth  ftalks  and  leaves,  and 
the  other  very  hairy.  Linnaeus  alfo  remarks  that  the 
plant  from  the  Eaft  Indies  is  more  fmooth. 

5.  Leonurus  Sibiricus,  or  Siberian  motherwort  :  leaves 
three-parted,  multifid,  linear,  bluntifli.  This  alfo  is  a 
biennial  plant.  Stems  feveral,  from  eighteen  inches  to  a 
yard  in  height,  tinged  with  purple  ;  branches  feldom  more 
than  two  or  three  pairs.  Flowers  in  dofe  whorls  ;  the  lower 
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three  or  four  indies  from  each  other,  the  upper  much 
clofer;  corolla  red,  the  outfide  paler  and  hairy;  filaments 
red.  Gmelin  affirms  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  much  larger  flowers,  and  the  upper  lip  almoft 
equal  to  the  lower.  Native  of  Siberia  and  China.  Mr. 
Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759.  Probably  intending  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  Dictionary  to  remove  thefe  plants 
from  Cardiacs,  under  which  name  the  firft,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  ftand  in  the  feventh  edition,  to  Leonurus,  he  has 
there  omitted  them  wholly.  He  fays,  that  the  feeds  of 
L.  Sibiricus  were  lent  him  from  Venice  by  the  chevalier 
Rathgeb,  who  received  them  from  Iftria.  The  two  fpe- 
cies,  under  the  name  of  Leonurus  in  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Dictionary,  belong  to  the  genus  Phlomis. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  two  firft  fpecies,  when 
once  planted  in  a  garden,  will  foon  multiply,  efpecially  if 
the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter ;  and  the  roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  years.  The  other  three  rife.eafily  from  feeds 
fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth;  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  In  autumn  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower 
and  feed,  and  require  no  farther  culture.  See  Galeopsis 
and  Phlomis. 

LEOP'ARD,  f.  \_leo  and  par  dm,  Lat.]  A  fpotted  bead 
of  prey.  See  Felis,  vol.  vii.  p.  296. — A  leopard  is  every 
way,  in  ftiape  and  aCfions,  like  a  cat ;  his  head,  teeth, 
tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail,  all  like  a  cat’s  :  he  boxes  with 
his  fore-feet,  as  a  cat  doth  her  kittens ;  leaps  at  the  prey, 
as  a  cat  at  a  moufe  ;  and  will  alfo  fpit  much  after  the  fame 
manner:  fo  that  they  leem  to  dilfer  juft  as  a  kite  doth 
from  an  eagle.  Grew, 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 

And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.  Dryden. 

LEOP'ARD’s  BANE.  See  Doronicum,  vol.  v.  p.  27, 

LEOP'ARD’s  BANE  (Mountain).  See  Arnica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  206. 

LE'OPOLD,  a  man’s  name. 

LE'OPOLD  I.  and  II.  Emperors  of  Germany.  See 
that  article,  vol.  viii.  p.  496-501,  and  508. 

LE'OPOLD,  in  geography.  See  Lemberg,  p.  467. 

LE'OPOLDSCHLAG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  feven  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Freinftatt. 

LE'OPOLDSTADT,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Danube,  communicating  with  the 
city  by  a  bridge.  It  is  large  and  populous. 

LE'OPOLDSTADT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Waag.  It  is  fortified  ;  and  was  built  by  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold  in  the  year  1665,  two  years  after  Neuheufel  was  taken 
by  the  Turks:  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Vienna,  and  116 
north-eaft  of  Gratz.  Lat.  48.  28.  N.  Ion.  17.  54.  E. 

LE'OS,  a  fon  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his  three 
daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  See  Leocorion. 

LEOSTE'NIUS  SI'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  gulf 
of  Thrace, .upon  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  Hermasan  promontory. 

LEOS'TFIENES,  an  Athenian  general,  who,  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  drove  Antipater  to  Theflaly,  where  he  be- 
fleged  him  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  The  fuccefs  which  for 
a  while  attended  his  arms  was  foon  changed  by  a  fatal 
blow  which  he  received  from  a  ftone  thrown  by  the  be- 
fieged,  B.  C.  323.  The  death  of  Leofthenes  was  followed 
by  a  total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  forces.  The  funeral 
oration  over  his  body  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides,  in  the  abfence  of  Demofthenes,  who  had  been 
lately  banifhed  for  taking  a  bribe  from  Harpalus. 

■  LEOTAU'D  (Vincent),  a  French  Jefuit  and  able  ma¬ 
thematician,  was  born  at  Laval-Louyfe,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Embrun  ;  and  died  in  the  year  1672.  In  the  year  1654, 
he  publiffied,  in  quarto,  Examen  Circuli Quadrature,  in  which 
much  learning  is  employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
impoffibility  of  folving  a  problem  which  has  engaged  the 
ingenuity  of  mathematicians  in  all  ages  without  fuccefs. 
In  1660,  he  publiffied,  in  Latin,  Arithmetical  Inftitutions, 
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in  four  books ;  in  1663,  a  treatife  On  Cyclometry,  in  three 
books;  in  1668,  a  work  On  Magnetology;  and  he  was 
alfo  author  of  a  treatife  On  the  Primum  Mobile.  Moreri. 

LEO'TIA,yi  [perhaps  from  Aewj,  or  Aao;,  the  people, 
or  vulgar  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  either  a  common 
genus  of  fungi,  or  vulgarly  uled  as  food,  like  many  others. 
Its  afpedf  indeed  is  ordinary  enough,  being  that  of  a 
fmall  agaric  without  gills.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Generic  effential  cha¬ 
racter — Head  roundifli,  reflexed  at  the  margin  and  clofely 
embracing  the  ftalk,  bearing  feeds  in  its  expofed  furface. 

Species.  I.  Head  conical  or  ovate.  1.  Leotia  mitrula, 
or  mitred  leotia :  the  Helvella  cucullata  of  Batfch,  and 
probably  the  Clavaria  ferruginea  of  Sowerby’s  Fun°-j„ 
Found  in  autumn  growing  copioufly  on  decayed  leaves 
of  Scotch  fir.  Stalk  near  an  inch  high.  Head  of  a  pale 
cinnamon  colour;  white  and  fpongy  within. 

(3.  L.  ftrobilina,  a  large  variety,  head  more  rounded  ; 
colour  uniform;  height  an  inch  and  a  half. 

y.  L.  pufilla,  a  fmall  variety,  only  two  or  three  lines 
long;  head  dark  blue,  oval;  Item  the  fame  colour, 
whiter  at  the  bottom,  very  tender.  It  is  feldom  feen,  on 
account  of  its  minutenefs. 

2.  Leotia  Ludwigii,  or  Ludwig’s  leotia.  This  fungus 
varies  much  in  different  places  and  atmofpheres.  Stem 
hollow,  fometirrfes  ffiort  and  ftraight;  fometimes  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  loofe,  nodding,  and  fomewhat  crook¬ 
ed.  Colour  fometimes  white,  fometimes  reddifh  ;  either 
uniform  in  colour,  or  at  the  bafe  (perhaps  from  a  mixture 
of  watery  filth)  blackilh;  the  cap  is  either  plaited  or 
fmooth,  often  hollow  within  ;  fliines  like  gold  ;  but,  when 
it  has  been  long  immerfed  in  water,  of  a  delicate  red* 
Cuticle  extremely  tender;  the  whole  fungus  fmooth.  It 
is  commonly  found  in  marfhes  and  rivulets,  often  half 
immerfed  in  water;  moftly  perennial. 

II.  Head  orbicular.  3.  Leotia  truncorum,  or  trunk- 
leotia  :  gregarious,  fmall,  flefliy ;  cap  hemifpherical, 
fliining;  ftem  white,  fcaly;  lcales  varying  from  blue  to 
black.  This  elegant  fpecies  was  added  by  Albertini. 
Cuticle  flefliy,  rather  tender.  Height  half  an  inch  ;  cap 
two  lines  broad,  one  high  ;  orbicular,  above  convex,  he¬ 
mifpherical,  when  wet  of  a  dark  gold  colour,  when  dry 
of  a  bright  red  ;  beneath  even,  white  or  yellowiffi.  Stem 
commonly  four  lines  high,  firm,  varying  from  wdiite  to 
blue.  If  gathered  when  the  ftem  is  withered,  the  whole 
becomes  black.  This  rare  fpecies  may  be  found  on  pu¬ 
trid  moift  woody  trunks  of  trees  near  ffiady  rivulets,  in 
May  and  June.  Fig.  1  of  the  annexed  engraving  exhibits 
this  fpecies  of  the  natural  fize;  b  is  a  vertical  fecfion  of 
the  fame  magnified. 

4.  Leotia  circinans,  or  encircling  leotia :  plaits  or  folds 
running  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem  quite  to  the 
margin  of  the  cap  ;  in  which  it  refembles  the  genus  Me- 
rulius.  Stem  not  more  than  two  lines  high;  fometimes 
moift,  fometimes  dry.  Grows  near  fliady  fir-trees;  but  is 
a  rare  fpecies:  it  is  found  from  Auguft  to  Oftober,  but 
chiefly  in  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

5.  Leotia  lubrica,  or  fiippery  leotia:  a  doubtful  fpe¬ 
cies,  probably  the  Helvella  gelatinofa  of  Bulliard.  Not 
unfrequent,  after  much  rain,  in  beech-woods.  It  is  of  a 
light  greeniffi  buff  colour,  and  tender  fubftance.  Stalk 
two  or  three  inches  high,  hollow,  tumid  in  the  lower 
part;  and  the  cavity  is  continued  into  the  head,  which  is 
rounded,  depreffed,  undulated,  and  obfcurely  lobed,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  compofed  as  it  were  of  two  coats, 
with  a  hollow  fpace  between.  Albertini  &  Sckweinitz  Con- 
fpeElus  Fungorum. 

LEOTYCH'IDES,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  Menares, 
of  the  family  of  the  Proclidcs.  He  was  fet  over  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fleet;  and,  by  his  courage  and  valour,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  Perfian  war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is 
laid  that  he  cheered  the  fpirits  of  his  fellow-foldiers  at  My¬ 
cale,  who  were,  anxious  for  their  countrymen  in  Greece, 
by  raffing  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  at  Pla¬ 
tan,  in  which  the  barbarians  had  been  defeated.  This 
6  M  fucceeded; 
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fucceeded ;  and,  though  the  information  was  falfe,  yet  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  victory  the  lame  day  that  the  Perfian  fleet  was  de- 
Itroyed  at  Mycale.  Leotychides  was  afterwards  accufed 
of  a  capital  crime  by  the  ephori  ;  and,  to  avoid  punilh- 
ment,  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  where 
he  periflied,  B.C.  469,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years. 

LEOTYCH'IDES,  a  fon  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Ti- 
msa.  The  legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  difputed  by  fome; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Al- 
cibiades.  He  was  prevented  from  afcending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lyfander,  though  Agis  had  declared  him  upon 
his  death-bed  his  lawful  fon  and  heir  ;  and  Agefilaus  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

LE'OVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente:  eight  miles  north  of  Montlieu,  and 
thirteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pons. 

LE'OWITZ  (Cyprian),  a  celebrated  aftronomer  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  mathematician  to  Otho-Henry,  elec¬ 
tor-palatine.  He  acquired  high  reputation  by  his  aftro- 
nomical  produflions,  the  principal  of  which  were,  1.  Ephe- 
merides  ab  anno  1556  ad  1606,  folio.  2.  Expedita  ratio 
conftituendi  Thematis  cseleftis.  3.  Loca  Stellarum  fixa- 
rum,  ab  anno  2549  ufquead  2029,  diligenter  annotata,  fo¬ 
lio.  4.  De  Ecliplibus,  folio.  His  fame  led  Tycho  Brahe 
to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  the  year  1569,  when  they  had  feve- 
ral  interefting  converfations  on  aftronomical  fubjefts. 
But,  with  all  his  fcience,  Leowitz  was  fo  weak  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  dupe  to  the  ftudy  of  judicial  aftrology,  and  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  defeived  ridicule,  by  fpending  much  of 
his  time  in  calculating  nativities,  and  in  predicting  future 
events.  He  ventured  to  foretel  that  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  would  certainly  become  monarch  of  all  Europe, 
and  punilh  the  tyranny  of  the  other  princes,  which  did 
not  come  to  pafs  ;  and  for  which  he  was  feverely  cenfured 
by  Bodin,  who  pointedly  obferves,  that  he  could  not 
foretel  what  did  come  to  pafs  a  year  after  this  prophecy, 
when  fultan  Solyman  belieged  and  took  Sigeth,  thellrongeft: 
place  in  his  empire,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  and 
the  imperial  army,  without  moleftation.  He  alfo  precifely 
fixed  the  end  of  the  world  at  the  year  1584;  but  died  at 
Lawingen  in  Swabia,  in  1 574.  It  was  not  forgotten, 
however,  at  the  approach  of  that  period;  but  was  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  almanacs  of  aftrological  mathematicians 
throughout  Chriltendom, and  many  curates  and  preachers 
announced  it  to  their  congregations.  The  confequence 
was,  that  a  dreadful  alarm  prevailed  in  many  places,  and 
multitudes  were  feized  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  facrament,  having  firlt  fafted  and  confefled 
their  fins.  Louis  Gyon  infinuates,  that  this  terror  was 
artfully  kept  up  the  priefts,  by  whofe  influence  the  poor 
ignorant  people  were  led  to  obferve  folemn  fafts,  month 
after  month,  and  to  give  a  confiderable  part  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  church,  in  order  to  procraftinate  the  time  of 
the  laft  and  great  judgment.  Tei/Jier's  Eloges  des  Hommes 
Savans. 

LEP  and  LACE,  a  cuftom  in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in 
Elfex,  that  every  cart  which  goes  over  Greenbury,  within 
that  manor,  (except  it  be  the  cart  of  a  nobleman,)  fhall 
pay  4d.  to  the  lord. 

LE'PA,  f.  A  meafure  which  contained  the  third  part 
of  two  bulhels;  whence  we  derive  a feed- leap.  Du  Cange. 

LEPAN'TO,  a  feaport  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Livadia.  It  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  formerly 
called  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  now  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
It  is  fortified,  and  defended  with  a  caftle,  built  on  an  emi¬ 
nence.  Being  ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Venetians,  it 
was  fortified  by  them;  and,  in  the  year  1475,  flood  a  fiege 
of  four  months  againft  the  Turks,  who  loft  30,000  men 
before  it.  In  the  year  1498,  it  was  taken  by  Bajazet ;  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Venetians  in  16873  but  furrendered 
to  the  Turks  in  the  year  1699,  on  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 
JNear  this  town  Don  John  of  Auftria  obtained  a  celebrated 
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victory  over  the  Turkifli  fleet,  in  the  year  1572.  Ths 
produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  wine,  oil,  corn,  and 
rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufactured  here.  The 
wine  would  be  exceeding  good  if  they  did  not  pitch  their 
veflels  on  the  infide  ;  but  this  renders  the  tafte  very  difa- 
greeable  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  The 
Turks  have  fix  or  feven  mofques  here,  and  the  Greeks 
two  churches.  Lat.  38.  34.  N.  Ion.  22.  13.  E. 

LEPAS,/.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  gelatinous 
worms.  Generic  characters — Animal  a  triton ;  fliell  con¬ 
fiding  of  many  unequal  ereCt  valves,  and  fixed  at  the 
bafe.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  fliell  is  fixed  in  the 
different  fpecies  has  caufed  fome  to  divide  this  o-enus 
into  two  families,  (though  fuch  divifion  is  not  noted  by 
Gmelin,)  namely,  the  balani,  or  acorn-fliells;  and  the 
anatifera ,  or  barnacles.  See  the  article  Helmintho¬ 
logy,  vol.  ix.  p.  355. 

Species.  1.  Lepas  balanus,  the  acorn-lhell.  Specific 
character,  fliell  conic,  grooved;  operculum  or  lid  (harp- 
pointed.  Inhabits  the  European  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
adhering  in  the  greateft  abundance  to  rocks,  (hells,  &c. 
generally  whitifti;  with  about  fix  outer  valves,  three  of 
which  are  elevated  and  ftriate,  and  three  excavated  and 
fmoother  ;  the  pieces  compofing  the  lid  are  finely  crenate 
with  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  two  lefs,  and  two  larger  and 
pointed. 

2.  Lepas  balanoides,  the  fmaller  acorn :  fliell  conic, 
truncate,  fmooth  ;  operculum  or  lid  obtufe.  Inhabits 
the  European,  American,  and  Indian,  Seas,  on  rocks, 
(tones,  (hells,  Sic.  Lefs  than  the  preceding ;  whitilh,  cine¬ 
reous,  or  variegated. 

3.  Lepas  intertexta,  the  imbricated  acorn:  fomewhat 
deprefled;  valves  imbricate  and  obliquely  ftriate.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  Britifli  coafts,  adhering  to  oyfters,  &c. 

4.  Lepas  Cornubienfis,  the  Cornifh  acorn  :  (hell  with  a 
dilated  bafe  and  rather  narrow  aperture:  valves  grooved 
near  the  lower  edges.  Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  ; 
refembles  a  limpet. 

5.  Lepas  fintinnabulum,  the  bell-acorn:  (hell  conic, 
obtufe,  bell-fliaped,  rugged  and  fixed.  Inhabits" the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  Indian,  and  American,  Seas,  and  is  frequently 
found  adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  (hips  and  pieces  of 
wreck ;  fliell  purple,  varied  with  white  and  red,  or  hlu- 
i(h  ;  fometimes  cylindrical,  or  a  little  thicker;  the  ele¬ 
vated  valves  are  perpendicularly  ftriate,  the  deprefled  ones 
tranfverlely ;  pieces  of  the  lid  nearly  equal. 

6.  Lepas  diadema,  the  crown-acorn  :  fliell  roundith, 
fix-lobed  ;  the  valves  grooved  longitudinally.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  (hown  on  the  Conchology  Plate  XVI.  fig.  5* 
vol.  v.  p.  35.  The  fame  engraving  contains  feveral  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  diadema  inhabits  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Indian  feas.  Colour  dirty  white,  nearly  an  inch 
high,  narrower  on  the  upper  part,  the  upper  aperture 
funnel-lhaped,  and  about  half  the  width  of  the  other  part 
of  the  (hell;  valves  twelve,  triangular,  fix  of  which  are 
excavated  or  deeper  than  the  others,  and  marked  with 
fine  tranfverfe  Arise  ;  the  other  fix  are  elevated,  and  confift 
of  four,  five,  or  fix,  prominent  ridges  placed  clofe  to  each 
other,  and  tranfverfely  marked  with  crenate  Arise. 

7.  Lepas  balsenaris,  the  whale-acorn:  (hell  fubconic, 
with  fix  elevated  wrinkled  four-parted  lobes ;  the  lid 
membranaceous  and  two-toothed.  Found  adhering  to 
the  pedtoral  wrinkles  and  fins  of  the  Balsena  boops,  or 
pike-headed  whale.  It  is  about  fifteen  lines  high  and 
ten  broad  at  the  bafe ;  thick,  lamellous,  and  a  little  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  top  ;  above  truncate  and  very  obtufe ;  the 
mouth  clofed  with  a  lax  yellowilh  membrane ;  valves 
twelve,  triangular,  fix  of  which  are  elevated,  nearly  equal, 
marked  with  tranfverfe  wrinkled  granulations,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  with  three  longitudinal  four-parted  grooves;  fix 
are  lower  and  marked  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae.  Thefe 
two  laft  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other,  that  they  might 
without  much  impropriety  conftitute  one  fpecies. 

■8.  Lepas  coftata,  the  ribbed  acorn  :  fliell  fomewhat  co¬ 
nic,  with  equidiftant  ribs  divergent  from  the  aperture; 
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|id  pointed.  Found  adhering  to  rocks  on  the  Pembroke- 

(hirecoaft, 

9.  Lepas  conoides,  the  conic  acorn:  (hell,  conic,  fmootli ; 
valves  pointed;  aperture  very  (mall.  Found  at  Weymouth, 
adhering  to  the  L.  anatifera,  Shell  (mail,  reddifh ;  valves 
finely  teffellate. 

10.  Lepas  teftudinaria,  the  tortoife-acorn  :  (hell  plano¬ 
convex,  with  fix  excavated  (triate  rays.  This  inhabits 
the  Ocean,  and  is  found  commonly  adhering  to  (hells; 
fomewhat  refembles  a  globe  cut  off  in  the  middle;  white, 
fmoothifh,  the  lower  aperture  hexagonal  and  twice  as 
broad  as  the  upper;  lid  compofed  of  four  triangular 
pieces  inferted  on  a  membrane. 

11.  Lepas  galeata,  the  helmeted  acorn:  (hell  helmet- 
form,  with  a  lateral  aperture.  Found  adhering  to  the 
Gorgonia  verrucofa  and  ventilabrum  ;  (hell  boat-fliaped, 
fmooth,  with  a  rhombic  aperture. 

ii.  Lepas  palmipes,  the  palmated  acorn  :  (hell  ereff, 
conic;  the  valves  palmate  at  the  bafe.  Shell  white,  a 
little  depreffed,  fize  of  a  large  pea,  fmooth  ;  valves  four 
to  fix,  divided  as  far  as  the  middle  into  five  or  fix  feg- 
ments;  lid  four-valved,  oblique.  Inhabits  the  Ocean. 

13.  Lepas  tulipa,  the  tulip-acorn:  (hell  fubcubic, 
fmooth  ;  lid  acute  and  tranl'verfely  ftriate.  Inhabits  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

14.  Lepas  borealis,  the  northern  acorn :  (hell  eredl, 
fubconic,  aperture  quadrangular,  operculum  acute  and 
tranfverfely  ftriated.  A  new  fpecies,  recorded  by  Dono¬ 
van.  A  few  fmall  clutters,  with  forne  detached  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  curious  fpecies,  were  difco.vered  about 
the  year  1800,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  Warfpight 
(hip-of-war,  when  taken  into  dock  to  be  repaired,  after 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Portfmouth  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Mr.  J.  Hay,  of  Portfmouth,  foon  after  found  two 
or  three  (hells  of  the  fame  kind,  by  dredging  in  Portf- 
mouth  harbour.  This  fpecies  appears  to  be  very  rare. 

15.  Lepas  mitella,  the  mitred  acorn  :  (hell  comprefied, 
eretf,  and  irregularly  ftriate.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 
White,  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow  (kin  ;  valves  numer¬ 
ous,  generally  triangular,  unequal,  acute,  feated  on  a 
common  black  peduncle,  which  is  coriaceous,  fcaly,  and 
hollow  within. 

16.  Lepas  fcalpellum,  the  lancet-acorn  :  (hell  comprefied, 
thirteen-valved,  fmoothilh,  and  feated  on  a  fcaly  peduncle. 
Inhabits  the  North  Seas.  Lefs  than  L.  anatifera ;  valves 
refembling  fcales,  fix  each  fide,  the  longer  one  curved  and 
inclofing  the  others;  peduncle  very  (hort,  with  annular 
wrinkles.  See  the  Helminthology  Plate  IV.  fig.  4,  5. 

17.  Lepas  anferifera,  the  barnacle-fhell :  (hell  com¬ 
prefied,  five-valved,  filiate,  feated  on  a  peduncle.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  American  and  Atlantic  feas,  and  is  fometimes 
found  in  a  foflile  (late.  Peduncle  pale  faffron  colour;  firfi 
valve  curved,  fmooth  and  carinate  on  the  back,  the  reft 
with  diftant  ftrise,  each  of  the  larger  ones  turgid  towards 
the  peduncle,  with  a  wedged  divergent  end  5  the  fmaller 
ones  narrower  and  more  pointed. 

18.  Lepas  anatifera,  the  duck-barnacle:  (hell  com¬ 
prefied,  five-valved,  fmooth,  feated  on  a  peduncle.  Inha¬ 
bits  mod  feas,  and  is  generally  found  fixed  in  clufters  to 
the  bottoms  of  velfels  and  old  pieces  of  floating  timber  j 
generally  whitifii  with  a  blue  caft,  the  margins  of  the 
valves  yellow  ;  fometimes  marked  with  a  ray  or  two  dot¬ 
ted  with  black;  peduncle  long,  coriaceous,  black,  and 
very  much  wrinkled  towards  the  (hell,  and  growing  paler 
and  pellucid  towards  the  bafe,  extenfile ;  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  red  ;  valves  finely  Ilriate ;  the  two  larger  ones  tri¬ 
angular;  the  two  top  ones  nearly  triangular  and  about 
half  the  fize;  the  other  narrow,  long,  curved,  rounded 
at  the  back,  a  little  protuberant  at  the  bafe,  and  inclofing 
the  others.  See  the  Conchology  Plate  XVI.  fig.  10. 

The  tentacula  of  thele  animals  are  long,  and  pectinated 
like  a  feather,  for  which  they  were  in  fatt  miftaken  in  the 
fixteenth  century;  and  hence  arofe  the  whimfical  belief 
that  the  barnacle-fliell  was  the  parent  of  the  barnacle 


duck  or  goofe  !  Nor  was  this  the  vulgar  opinion  only; 
it  was  fanCtioned  by  the  grave  details  of  learned  natural- 
ids  of  that  time,  and  particularly  by  Gerard,  whole  ob- 
fervations  are  generally  noticed  by  authors  in  defcribing 
this  fingular  marine  production.  His  words  are  thefe  : 

“  What  our  eyes  have  feen,  and  hands  have  touched,  we 
(hall  declare.  There  is  a  fmall  ifland  in  Lancafhire  called 
the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  broken  pieces 
of  old  and  bruited  (hips,  fome  whereof  have  been  caft 
thither  by  (hipwracke,  and  alfo  the  trunks  and  bodies 
with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  caft  up  there 
likewife  ;  whereon  is  found  a  certain  fpume  or  froth  that 
in  time  breedeth  unto  certain  (hells,  in  (liape  like  thofe  of 
the  mufkle,  but  (harper-pointed,  and  of  a  whitifii  colour, 
wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  (like 
finely  woven  as  it  were  together,  of  a  whitifii  colour;  one 
end  whereof  is  faftened  unto  the  infide  of  the  (hell,  even 
as  the  fifli  of  oyfters  and  mulkles  are;  the  other  end  is 
made  faft  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  made  or  lumpe,  which 
in  time  cometh  to  the  (liape  and  form  of  a  bird  ;  when  it 
is  perfectly  formed,  the  (hell  gapeth  open,  and  the  firft 
thing  that  appeareth  is  the  *aforefaid  lace  or  firing;  next 
coine  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth 
greater  it  openeth  the  (hell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
has  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  lhort 
fpace  after  it  cometh  to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into 
the  fea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a 
fowle  bigger  than  a  mallard  and  lefler  than  a  goofe,  hav¬ 
ing  black  legs  and  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  black  and 
white,  fpotted  in  fuch  manner  as  our  mag-pye,  called  in 
fome  places  pie-annct,  which  the  people  of  LancaPnire  call 
by  no  other  name  than  tree-goo/e ;  which  place  aforefaid, 
and  all  thofe  places  adjoining,  do  fo  much  abound  there¬ 
with,  that  one  of  the  beft  is  bought  for  three-pence.  For 
the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  may  it  pleafe  them  to  re- 
paire  to  me,  and  I  (hall  fatisfy  them  by  the  teftimony  of 
good  witneifes.”  Gerarde's  Herbal ,  p.  1587,  8.  For  a  full 
confutation  of  this  abfurd  notion,  fee  vol.  i.  p.  519.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited,  that  in  the  year  1808,  a  piece  of 
wood  picked  up  at  fea  encrufted  with  thefe  worms  was 
exhibited  in  London  as  a  duck  or  goofe-tree.  The  (hells 
of  the  worms  are  affirmed  to  be  duck-eggs  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  pretended  to  (how  the  foolifii  multitude  (at  one 
(hilling  a-head)  the  bills  and  feathers  of  the  fowls  emerg¬ 
ing  from  them  ! 

19.  Lepas  dilata,  the  dilated  barnacle:  (hell  comprefied, 
five-valved,  and  thin  ;  dorfal  valve  dilated  at  the  bafe  with 
an  acute  angle,  and  feated  on  a  peduncle.  The  firft  account 
we  have  of  this  fpecies  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis, 
from  whom  we  merely  learn  that  it  is  from  St.  George’s 
Channel.  The  fpecimen  appears  to  have  been  fent  by 
Mr.  Ellis  to  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland,  from  whence  it 
palled  through  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  at 
his  death  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Donovan,  under 
the  title  of  Lepas  figillatum  of  Solander.  Unlike  the  ana¬ 
tifera  or  anferifera,  though  larger  than  either,  the  valves  of 
this  (hell  are  uncommonly  thin  and  brittle,  in  a  certain 
degree  corneous,  with  the  largeft  lateral  valve  rather  crum¬ 
pled  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  ftriae,  and  marked  tranf¬ 
verfely  with  oblblete  rays.  The  (hell  is  likewife  covered 
with  a  fine  pale  brown  (kin,  or  epidermis. 

so.  Lepas  aurita,  the  eared  barnacle  :  fheli  membrana¬ 
ceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a  tube,  and  eared;  mouth 
eight-valved,  toothed.  Inhabits  the  North  Seas.  Pe¬ 
duncle  long. 

21.  Lepas  pfittaccus,  the  parrot-barnacle:  (hell  hooked 
behind,  fix-valved,  wrinkled.  Inhabits  the  coaft  of 
Chili ;  hardly  an  inch  long.  The  two  larger  valves  re¬ 
ferable  a  parrot’s  bill.  Flefli  white,  tender,  and  very 
palatable. 

22.  Lepas  minor,  the  fmall  barnacle:  (hell  reddifii,  fix- 
valved,  unequal;  lid  pointed.  Inhabits  India'.  Shell 
marked  with  tranfverfe  curved  lines  dotted  with  white. 

23.  Lepas  verruca,  the  warted  barnacle;  (hell  hemi- 

fpherical. 
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fpherical,  ferrate,  fix-valved  ;  the  four  outer  valves  and 
lid  plaited.  Inhabits  the  North  Seas;  fixed  to  the  Oitrea 
Iflandica  and  others  ;  a  (mail  fpecies. 

24.  Lepas  ariguftata,  the  narrow  barnacle  :  (ltell  elon¬ 
gated,  fmooth,  fix-valved;  the  aperture  narrow;  lid  very 
minute.  Valves  with  a  groove  at  the  point  of  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  fometimes  ftriate  with  red  and  white. 

25.  Lepas  porofa,  the  porous  barnacle:  (hell  granulate, 
ftriate,  conic,  tubular;  lid  obtufe.  Inhabits  India;  when 
frefli  it  is  green  on  the  outfide,  but  afterwards  becomes 
black  above  and  white  beneath. 

26.  Lepas  elongata,  the  long  barnacle:  (hell  cylindri¬ 
cal,  fnowy  pellucid,  fix-valved,  and  cleft  above;  lid  ob¬ 
tufe,  grooved,  and  tranfverfely  ftriate.  Inhabits  Iceland; 
a  very  rare  fpecies.  Hardly  five  lines  broad  and  above 
three  inches  long;  tranfverfely  annulate,  and  knotty  here 
and  there  beneath. 

27.  Lepas  patellaris,  the  limpet-barnacle  :  (hell  fix- 
valved  ;  outwardly  violet  mixed  with  white,  and  marked 
with  fine  longitudinal  (trite  ;  within  falcate  ;  valves  den¬ 
ticulate  at  the  margin.  Inhabits  Coromandel  ;  a  very 
rare  fpecies.  Teeth  of  the  valves  alternately  inferted  in 
each  other. 

28.  Lepas  fpinofa,  the  prickly  barnacle:  ftiell  conic, 
with  twelve  triangular  valves  ;  fix  of  them  more  deprefi'ed, 
lefs,  and  whitifh,  tranfverfely  ftriate;  fix  purple,  and  lon¬ 
gitudinally  ftriate ;  all  armed  with  tubular  recurved  fpines. 
Inhabits  India. 

29.  Lepas  violacea,  the  violet-barnacle:  (hell  thick, 
glabrous,  (ix-valved,  white  with  violet  rays.  Inhabits 
India. 

30.  Lepas  pollicipes,  the  beaked  barnacle :  (hell  com- 
prefled,  ereft,  many-valved,  fmooth  ;  feated  on  a  (liort 
hard  fcaly  coriaceous  peduncle.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  four  larger  valves  turned  towards  each  other 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird;  fmall  ones  more  than  twenty. 

31.  Lepas  cylindrica,  the  cylindrical  barnacle:  (hell 
cylindrical,  (lightly  curved,  with  a  very  large  oblique  ori¬ 
fice;  lip  horned.  Inhabits  the  (hores  of  Africa,  under 
the  torrid  zone. 

32.  Lepas  crifpata,  the  w-reathed  barnacle:  {hell  oval- 
truncate,  conic,  with  fix  bluifti  valves  (haded  with  white, 
and  fix  elevated  reddifh  ones  fpinous  and  perpendicularly 
ftriate.  This  fpecies  is  frequently  found  perforated  by 
the  Teredo;  about  an  inch  high. 

33.  Lepas  cariofa,  the  worm-eaten  barnacle:  ftiell  folid, 
white,  deprefled  with  carious  grooves,  within  unequally 
fmooth.  Inhabits  the  Kurile  Hlands. 

34.  Lepas  ftroemia,  the  Danifli  barnacle  :  conico-con- 
vex,  with  four  ferrate-ftriate  valves;  lid  two-valved.  In¬ 
habits  the  North  Seas. 

LETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
celebrated  for  its  grapes,  figs,  and  wine  :  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Ayamonte. 

LEPECHIN'IA,  f  [fo  named  by  Willdenow,  in  his 
Hortus  Berolinenfis,  as  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  labours 
of  John  Lepechin,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  who  publifhed  various  trafts  upon  natural  hif- 
tory  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  that  Society.  He  appears  to 
have  been  an  able  chemift  as  well  as  naturalift,  and  to 
have  travelled  through  various  provinces  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  in  the  years  1768  and  1769.  We  are  unable  to 
difcover  either  the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death, 
though  from  the  date  of  his  Travels  he  muft  have  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  or¬ 
der  verticillatse,  Linn,  (labiatse,  JuJf.)  Generic  efl'ential 
character — Calyx  two-lipped;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
cloven,  lower  one  deeply  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
fegments.  Stamens  fpreading. 

Lepechinia  fpicata,  the  only  fpecies  defcribed :  fpikes 
of  flowers  on  bracleated  footftalks  ;  leaves  ovate,  crenate, 
truncated  at  the  bale.  The  native  country  of  this  hardy 
perennial  plant  is  unknown.  The  fpecies  ih  quellion  was 
introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kew  in  the  year 
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1800,  by  Mr.  John  Hunneman,  who  receded  it  from  his 
iriend  Willdenow  in  Germany.  By  the  above  fpeciric 
character,  we  prefume  there  are  other  fpecies. 

LEPEI  GA,  a  town  ot  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gangpour:  thirty  miles  fouth- fouth-wefl  of  Gangpour. 

LEPEL',  a  town  of  Ruflian  Lithuania:  fifty-five  miles 
fouth  eaft  of  Polotlk. 

LEP'ER,  f.  [lepra,  leprofus,  Lat.]  One  infeffed  with  a 
leprofy.— The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes 
(hall  be  rent.  Lev.  ,xiii.  45. 

LEP'ER’s  PSLAND,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  fo  called  by  the  Monf.  Bougainville, 
who  vifited  it  in  1768,  and  found  the  inhabitants  in  oe- 
neral  devoured  with  the  leprofy.'  Lat.  15.21.  N/  Ion 
168.  4.  E. 

LEPE'ROUS,  adj.  [for  leprous,  to  make  out  a  verfe.] 
Caufing  leprofy;  infected  with  leprofy;  leprous; 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  dole. 

With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  diftilment.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

LEP'ID,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lepidus,  pleafant.]  Plea- 
fant,  jocund,  witty.  Phillips. 

LEP'IDA  (Domitia),  a  daughter  of  Drufus  and  An¬ 
tonia,  great  niece  to  Augultus,  and  aunt  to  the  emperor 
Nero.  _  She  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus  as  a  common  profti- 
tute,  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her  temper, 
but  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was  put'  to  death  by 
means  of  her  rival  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother. 

LEPIDAG'ATHIS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
didynamia,  order  angiofpermia.  Generic  eflential  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  many-leaved,  imbricate;  corolla  two-lipped; 
the  upper  lip  very  fmall,  lower  lip  three-parted  :  capfule 
two-celled,  two-valved. 

Lepidagathis  criftata,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Stems  woody, 
diffufe,  branched  ;  leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  linear,  obtufe, 
entire,  glabrous,  rough  at  the  edge:  flowers  in  heads: 
feales  of  the  calyx  mucronate;  the  inner-ones  pubefeent. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

LEPID'ITY,  /.  Pleafantry.  Cole. 

LEPID'IUM,  f.  [from  ?iS7n;,  Gr.  a  feale.]  Pepper- 
wort,  Dittander,  See.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetradynamia,  order  filiculofa,  natural  order  of  filiquofre 
or  crnciformes,  (crucifer x,  Juff.)  The  generic  chara<5Iers 
are — Calyx:  perianthium  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  cr.:~ 
cave,  deciduous.  Corolla:  four-petalled,  crofs-fhaped  ; 
petals  obovate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  :  with  nar¬ 
row  claws.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  awl-ftiaped,  length 
of  the  calyx,  the  two  oppofite  ones  fhorter  5  antherae  Am¬ 
ple.  Piftillum  :  germ  heart-fhaped  ;  ftyle  fimple,  length 
of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  obtufe,  Pericarpium :  filicle 
heart-fhaped,  emarginate,  comprefled,  (harp  on  the  mar¬ 
gin,  tw'o-celled ;  valves  navicular,  keeled,  oppofite  the 
lanceolate  diflepiment.  Seeds :  ftome  ovate-acuminate, 
narrower  at  the  bafe,  nodding. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Sili- 
cle  emarginate,  cordate,  many-feeded:  valves  keeled, 
contrary. 

Species.  1.  Lepidium  perfoliatum,  or  various-leaved 
pepperwort :  ftem-leaves  pinnate-multifid;  branch-leaves 
cordate,  embracing,  entire.  Root  annual;  Hem  about  a 
foot  high,  round,  upright,  fmooth,  tinged  with  purple, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  branches.  Root-leaves  and 
lower  (tern-leaves,  and  fometimes  the  lowed  on  the 
branches,  bipinnatifid,  with  narrow,  acuminate,  flat,  feg¬ 
ments;  the  next  to  thefe,  lefs  divided,  have  an  entire  em¬ 
bracing  bafe;  the  upper  ones  are  all  quite  entire,  heart- 
fliaped,  embracing,  fome  (harp,  others  blunt;  all  glau¬ 
cous,  (omewhat  thick  ;  fome  very  fmooth,  others  having 
hairs  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  furface,  vifible  only 
with  a  glafs.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  or  long  loofe  fpikes* 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  corn* 
prefled  :  calycine  leaflets  blunt,  upright,  yellowifti-green, 
two  oblong,  the  other  two  twice  as  broad  and  ovate:  pe¬ 
tals  fpatulate,  narrow,  yellow,  flat,  blunt,  a  little  longer 
3  thfto 
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than  the  calyx.  Silicles  orbiculate,  compreffed,  fcarcely 
emarginate,  and  the  terminating  llyle  fo  fhort  as  to  be 
fcarcely  obfervable  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  there  is  a  fingle 
feed  of  a  bay-colour  in  each  cell.  Native  of  Auftria  and 
the  Levant ;  cultivated  in  1640,  according  to  Parkinfon  ; 
flowers  in  July. 

z.  Lepidium  veficarium,  or  bladdery  pepperwort: 
joints  of  the  ftem  inflated.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Iberis 
vulgaris;  flowers  white.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of 
Iberia  and  Media,  in  dry  places;  flowers  there  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

3.  Lepidium  nudicaule,  or  naked  pepperwort:  fcape 
naked,  quite  Ample;  flowers  four-ftamened,  leaves  pin¬ 
natifid.  This-is  a  fmall  annual  plant,  with  many  linear 
root-leaves,  pinnatifid  or  toothed  at  the  top,  tender, 
fmooth,  fpreading  on  the  ground.  Among  thefe  rifes  a 
naked  ftalk,  two  or  three  inches  high,  terminated  by  five 
or  fix  fmall  white  flowers,  with  equal  petals.  Silicles 
flatted,  emarginate,  inclofing  four  or  five  roundilh  feeds. 
Native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France;  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

4.  Lepidium  procumbens,  or  proftrate  pepperwort : 
leaves  finuate-pinnatifid,  the  outmoft  larger;  fcape  naked, 
ftems  proftrate,  racemiferous.  This  alfo  is  an  annual 
plant.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  ovate  and  entire,  others 
three-lobed,  five-lobed,  lyrate.  Allione  remarks,  that  the 
Items  are  not  really  naked,  but  leafy  ;  and  that  the  miftake 
has  arifen  from  the  leaves  falling  oft'  very  eafily.  Native 
of  the  fouth  of  France  and  the  county  of  Nice. 

5.  Lepidium  alpinum,  or  alpine  pepperwort:  leaves 
pinnate,  quite  entire ;  fcape  fubradicate,  filicles  lanceo¬ 
late,  mucronate.  Root  perennial,  flender.  The  whole 
plant  is  fmooth,  and  has  the  fame  tafte  with  L.  fativum, 
or  crefs.  Stems  very  (liort,  clothed  with'alternate  leaves, 
putting  out  round  upright  fcapes,  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  with  flowers  in  a  corymbed  raceme.  Native 
of  the  Alps  of  Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  Italy  ;  intro¬ 
duced  in  1775  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill.  It  flowers 
from  April  to  June  ;  in  the  Alps  from  May  to  Auguft. 

C.  Lepidjum  petrteum,  or  rock-pepperwort :  leaves 
pinnate,  quite  entire  ;  petals  emarginate,  fmaller  than  the 
calyx.  Root  biennial,  (annual,  Linn,  and  Jacqu.)  taper 
and  fibrous.  Stem  much  and  alternately  branched  from 
near  the  root,  fpreading.  Leaves  dark  green,  elegantly 
pinnate,  or  rather  very  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  an  odd 
lobe  ;  flowers  in  a  clofe  corymb,  gradually  lengthening 
out  into  a  fpike,  very  minute,  ereft.  Silicle  exaftly  oval, 
flat,  with  the  remains  of  the  ftyle  in  a  minute  notch  at 
the  tip,  fmooth  ;  valves  with  a  Iharp  but  not  dilated  keel. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  on  flender  footftalks.  This  has 
the  proper  filicle  of  a  Lepidium  ;  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  it  approaches  fo  to  that  of  Thlafpi,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  two  genera. 
It  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  as  Oeland, 
Auftria,  Swiflerland,  Dauphiny,  Silefia,  England ;  and, 
according  to  Loureiro,  of  China.  With  us  it  is  found 
on  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  and  walls,  near  Briftol ;  at  Uphill 
in  Somerfetlhire ;  near  Pembroke,  &c.  flowering  in  March 
and  April. 

7.  Lepidium  cardamines,  or  cardatnine-pepperwort: 
root-leaves,  pinnate;  ftem-leaves,  lyrate.  Thisis  a  biennial 
plant.  The  root-leaves  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  Cardamine,  whence  the  trivial  name.  Stems  a  fpan 
high,  branched,  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  white  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain,  by  way-fides,  in  a  dry  clay  foil. 

_8.  Lepidium  fpinofum,  or  prickly  pepperwort:  leaves 
pinnate,  leaflets  lunate  ;  the  outer,  elongated  ;  branches  mu-: 
cronate.  This  is  annual.  Stem  a  fpan  high,  ftiffifti,  thick- 
ilh  awl-lhaped,  branched  at  bottom  ;  branches  awl-lhaped, 
quite  Ample,  ftiff,  fpiny  at  the  end.  Flowers  fcattered, 
white,  on  a  very  fliort  ftiff  peduncle.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

9.  Lepidium  fativum,  garden  or  common  crefs  :  flowers 
tetradynamous ;  leaves  oblong,  multifid.  Root  annual, 
white,  fufiform,  flender.  Stem  upright,  round,  fmooth, 
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from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  branched  at  top ;  both 
ftem  and  branches  terminated  by  loofe  narrow  fpikes  of 
fmall  flowers.  Silicle  roundilh,  without  any  ftyle  ;  the 
valves  winged,  whence  Crantz  makes  it  a  Thlafpi. 

Of  the  garden-crefs,  fo  much  ufed  in  winter  and  fpring 
falads,  there  are  feveral  varieties ;  one  with  broad  leaves, 
another  with  curled  leaves,  and  the  common  fort.  Lin¬ 
naeus  remarks,  that  in  the  common  fort  the  leaves  are 
multifid  ;  that  there  is  one  variety  in  which  they  are  lan¬ 
ceolate,  entire  and  gafli-ferrate ;  and  another  in  which- 
they  are  pinnate  and  curled  ;  but  that  no  one  can  doubt 
their  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  who  confiders  the  frudlifi- 
cation,  ftruclure,  tafte,  and  appearance,  of  the  plants. 
The  native  place  of  this  commonly-cultivated  plant  being- 
unknown,  Linnaeus  fufpe&s  it  to  have  had  its  origin, 
from  L.  rtiderale,  but  this  notion  has  not  obtained  credit. 
It  is  inferted  by  Linnaeus,  Krocker,  and  Villars,  in  their 
local  floras.  The  young  plant  has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
this  natural  order,  but  in  a  far  inferior  degree  to  feurvy. 
grafs  ;  it  may  be  however  of  fome  ufe  as  a  diuretic  and 
antifcorbutic,  if  taken  largely. 

io.  Lepidium  lyratum,  or  curled-leaved  crefs:  leaves 
lyrate,  curled.  This  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower 
leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  are  near  two  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad.  Stalks  a  foot  high, 
dividing  into  a  great  number  of  flender  branches,  having 
fmall  oblong  leaves  on  them,  which  are  cut  on  theirTides, 
and  a  little  curled  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are 
very  fmall,  and  white  ;  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifli  bordered  feed-veffels,  which  are  compreffed, 
and  have  one  fmall  oblong  feed  in  each  ceH,  ripening  in 
the  autumn.  Native  of  the  Levant,  and  Spain.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

it.  Lepidium  latifolium,  broad-leaved  pepperwort,  or 
dittander :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  ferrate.  Root 
perennial,  long,  branching,  fpreading  very  far.  Stems 
ereft,  a  yard  high  and  more  ;  alternately  branched,  leafy, 
round,  fmooth,  frequently  flexuofe,  panicled  at  top,  with 
numerous  branches  of  fmall  white  flowers,  in  little  co¬ 
rymbs.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  broad-lanceolate,  length¬ 
ened  out  at  the  bafe  and  tip,  ferrate  in  the  middle,  glau¬ 
cous,  efpecially  beneath.  The  young  leaves  are  eaten 
fometimes  in  falads  :  they  have  a  pungent  acrid  tafte. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  acrid  antifcorbutics,  and  was 
formerly  ufed  in  the  place  of  horfe-radifh.  An  infulion 
of  it  vomits.  Having  a  hot  biting  tafte  like  pepper,  and 
the  leaves  having  been  often  ufed  by  the  country  people 
to  give  a  relifli  to  their  viands  inftead  of  pepper,  it  had 
the  appellation  of  poor -man's  pepper.  Native  of  feveral 
parts  of  Europe:  with  us,  at  Hythe  near  Colchelter, 
Heybridge,  near  Malden,  in  marfties  near  Grays,  and 
other  places  in  Eflex  ;  below  Sheringham  clift's  in  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  between  Beningborough  and  Mitton  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkftiire;  near  Seaton,  plentifully:  about 
the  caftleof  Weems,  in  Fifelhire,  &c.  It  flowers  in  July. 

iz.  Lepidium  oleraceum,  or  notch-leaved  pepperwort: 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  ferrate ;  flowers  four  fta- 
mened.  Stem  perennial,  herbaceous,  round,  from  a  foot 
to  a  yard  in  height.  Flowers  white,  two  lines  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Native  of  New'  Zealand,  efpecially  at  Charlotte 
Sound.  This  plant,  with  Apium,  or  fmaliage,  and  Te- 
tragonia  halimifolia,  was  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
fhips’  crews  under  captain  Cook,  when  they  lay  in  Char- 
lotteSound.  Introduced  in  i779>byJonasDryander,  M.A. 

13.  Lepidium  fubulatum,  or  awl-leaved  pepperwort: 
leaves  awl-lhaped,  undivided,  fcattered  ;  ftem  fuffruticofe. 
Native  of  Spain;  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

14.  Lepidium  graminifolium,  or  grafs-leaved  pepper¬ 
wort  :  leaves  linear,  the  upper  ones  quite  entire;  ftem 
panicled,  wandlike;  flowers  fix-ftamened.  It  refembles 
Iberis  graminifolia,  but  is  diftinft  from  it.  When  adults 
it  calls  the  leaves.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

15.  Lepidium  fuffruticofum,  or  fhruboy  pepperwort: 

N  leaves 
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leaves  lanceolate-linear,  (lender,  quite  entire  ;  Hem  fuf- 
fruticofe.  It -differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  two  feet 
high,  with  flat  leaves.  Native  of  Spain. 

1 6.  Lepidium  didymum,  or  procumbent  pepperwort : 
flowers  two-ftamened  ;  leaves  pinnatifid  ;  fruits  twin. 
Root  annual,  fmali,  fibrous.  Stems  procumbent,  hairy, 
alternately  branched,  leafy.  Linnaeus  fays  they  are  a 
foot  long,  and  even.  Leaves  alternate,  Ifnooth,  pinnatifid  ; 
the  lobes  notched,  efpecially  on  the  fore  fide.  Flowers 
very  fmali,  with  two  or  four  (tamens,  fcarcely  more. 
Silicle  very  diftinctly  two-Jobed,  rugged,  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  of  Cochlearia  coronopus,  to  which  this  plant 
is  very  nearly  related  as  to  generic  character ;  and  indeed 
Linnaeus  fays,  it  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the 
two  genera.  This  plant  efcaped  Ray  and  Dillenius. 
Hudfon  mentions  it  as  a  native  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  among  rnbbith  ;  about  Exeter,  Truro,  and  Penryn  ; 
at  Dale,  near  the  entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  It  flowers  in 
July.  _  _  ■ 

17.  Lepidium  ruderale,  or  narrow-leaved  pepperwort: 
flowers  two-fiamened,  apetalous ;  root-leaves  tooth-pin¬ 
nate,  branch-leaves  linear,  quite  entire.  Root  long,  fibrous. 
Stem  a  foot  high,  ufually  crooked, woody,  ftiff,  branched. 
Leaves  deftly,  l'mooth  ;  peduncles  flender.  Flowers  white, 
very  fmali,  in  cluttered  fpikes  or  racemes;  calyxes  pale 
yellow.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding 
Plate,  at  fig.  2.  Linnaeus  afligns  two  ftamens  only  to  the 
flowers  ;  which  feems  generally  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but  there 
are  fometiines  four,  though  Gouan  could  never  difcern 
that  number.  Scopoli  affirms  that  the  flowers  are  never 
diandrous  inTCarniola.  Silicles  numerous,  fmali,  much 
compreffed,  containing  one  teed  in  each  cell.  The  plant 
has  a  pungent  tatte,  and  fetid  fmell  like  a  fox.  Native  of 
molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  watte  places,  efpecially  near  the 
fea-coaft  :  with  us  at  Malden,  Effex  ;  Wifbeach,  Cam- 
bridgefhire ;  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Clay,  Norfolk;  by 
the  Severn,  above  Worcetler ;  near  King’s  Wetton,  be¬ 
low  Brittol ;  Truro,  Cornwall ;  and  on  the  coatt  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

18.  Lepidium  Virginicum,  or  Virginian  pepperwort: 
flowers  tetrapetalous ;  Item-leaves  lanceolate-linear,  fer¬ 
rate,  pinnatifid  ;  lower  ones  pinnate.  Root  annual,  fin- 
gle,  white,  an  inch  long;  root-leaves  an  inch  in  length, 
half  of  them  being  footftalk  and  redditli,  with  three  or 
four  deep  jags,  at  the  beginning  oval,  half  an  inch  broad, 
indented  about  the  edges,  fmooth,  dark  green.  Stalk 
round,  whitifh  green,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having 
longer,  narrower,  deeper- cut,  leaves,  fet  thick  about  it 
without  any  order;  the  branches  alfo  come  out  frequently 
on  all  fides,  and  round  them  many  flowers,  fmali,  white, 
four-petalled,  on  peduncles  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Silicle  round,  emarginate,  containing  one  ob¬ 
long  reddifh  feed  in  each  cell.  Native  of  all  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  the  Chelfea  garden  in 
S713.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  the  Weft  Indies 
the  inhabitants  eat  the  leaves  in  their  falads,  as  we  do 
thofe  of  L.  fativurn,  or  garden-crefs. 

19.  Lepidium  divaricatum,  or  divaricated  pepperwort: 
leaves  pipnatifid,  Item  very  much  branched  ;  filicles  ovate 
fubemarginate.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

20.  Lepidium  iberis,  or  buftry  pepperwort :  flowers 
two-ftamened,  four-petalled  ;  lower  leaves  lanceolate,  fer¬ 
rate  ;  upper  leaves  linear,  quite  entire.  This  has  a  long 
flefiiy  root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fends 
out  many  oblong,  leaves  fpreading  flat  on  the  ground. 
Stalks  (lender,  (tiff,  branching  out  horizontally  on  every 
fide,  about  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmali 
clofe  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June  and  July  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  plant  is  recommended  as  having  the  fame  qualities 
with  L.  latifolium,  and  is  fometimes  called  fciatica-crefs. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Siberia. 

aj.  Lepidium  Bonarienfe,  or  Buenos  Ayres  pepper* 


wort :  flowers  two-ftamened  ;  four-petalled ;  petals  mi¬ 
nute,  all  the  leaves  pinnate-nrultifid.  Leaves  and  (talks 
much  like  thofe  of  garden-crefs,  but  more  divided,  and 
of  a  different  tafte  and  fmell.  Petals  fo  fmali  as  to  be  air 
mod:  imperceptible  ;_and  only  two  ftamens  to  each  flower. 
Murray  affirms  that  it  has  fix  ftamens  ;  Dillenius  obferved 
only  two.  _  The  number  certainly  varies  much  in  this' 
genus.  Dillenius  defcribes  this  plant  as  two  feet  high 
and  more,  with  many  branches  very  full  of  leaves  in 
bundles,  refembling  thofe  of.  tanfey,  but  lefs  cut,  and 
having  fmali  hairs  on  the  back  and  along  the  edges. 
Flowers  fo  fmali  as  not  to  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Brafil  and  other  parts  of  Amer 
rica.  Cultivated  before  173a  iq  the  Eltham  garden  5. 
Miller  fays  that  the  feeds  came  up  in  the  earth  from  feve- 
ral  parts  of  America.  It  has  alfo  been  found  at  the 
fouthern  end  of  Africa. 

22.  Lepidium  chalepenfe,  or  eaftern  pepperwort:  leaves 
fagittate,  feffile,  toothed.  This  has  creeping  roots.  Leaves 
longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  Cochlearia  draba,  an4 
lefs  hoary.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  final!  and  white.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  Thlafpi  camp.eftre,  infomuch  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  diltinguifhed  but  by  the  filicles.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Levant,  about  Aleppo. 

23.  Lepidium  pifcidium,  or  pifcatory  pepperwort: 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  quite  entire  ;  flowers  tetra- 
dynamous.  Stem  herbaceous,  two  feet  high,  with  the 
branches  fpreading  at  bottom,  and  thence  afcending,  round 
and  even.  Leaves  alternate,  fpreading,  loofe,  two  inches 
long,  the  lower  ones  of  the  ftem  attenuated  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  fmali,  white.  Native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Soutli 
Sea;  Botany  ifland,  Teautea,  and  Huaheine.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  taking  fifties  by  inebriating  them. 
It  is  very  acrid,  and  was  ufed  by  our  circumnavigators 
in  their  falads  with  L.  oleraceum,  which  it  refembles,  but 
differs  in  many  effential  marks. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  If  the  feeds  of  the  annual 
forts  be  (own  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  May, 
June,  or  July.  If  thefe  be  permitted  to  1'catter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  autumn,  and  require  no  other  care  but 
to  thin  them  when  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  weed  them. 
The  feeds  of  common  garden-crefs  are  fown  in  drills 
pretty  clofe,  in  winter  on  moderate  hot-beds,  in  fpring 
and  autumn  on  borders,  and  are  foon  fit  for  ufe.  It 
(hould  be  cut  young,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  rank.  The 
perennial  forts  are  eafily  propagated ;  for  every  piece  of 
the  root  will  grow  and  multiply  wherever  it  is  planted, 
and  will  become  difficult  to  root  out  in  a  garden,  when  it 
is  once  eftabliffied. 

LEPIDOCARPODEN'DRON,/.  in  botany.  See  Pro* 

TEA. 

LEPIDOCI'DES,  or  Lepidoi'des,  f.  [from  the  Gr„ 
Ae^t?,  a  fcale,  and  £i$b{,  a  (hape.J  In  anatomy,  the  fcaly  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  fkull.  Scott. 

LEPID'OLITE,_/i  in  mineralogy.  See  Mica  lepidoli- 
thus; 

LEPIDOP'TERA,  f.  in  zoology,  the  third  order  of 
inlebts.  See  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  833. 

LEPIDOP'TEROUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  above  or¬ 
der-;  as,  A  lepidopterous  infebt. 

LEPIDOSAR'COMA,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  Astw,  a  fcale, 
and  o-agl,  the  fleffi.]  In  furgery,  the  lepis,  a  fcaly  kind  of 
tumour. 

LEPIDOSPER'MA,  f.  [fo  called  by  Labillardiere, 
from  At  7115,  Aewidos,  a  fcale,  and  acrspyx,  feed  ;  becaufe  of 
the  fix  permanent  fcales  which  invelt  the  bafe  of  that 
part.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  calamariae,  Linn,  (cyperoideae, 
Ju.J[.  cyperaceae,  Brown.)  The  generic  characters  are — * 
Calyx :  fpikelet  imbricated  every  way,  of  one  or  two 
flowers,  and  one  feed ;  fcales  feveral,  ovate,  concave, 
acute,  for  the  moft  part  empty.  Corolla :  none,  except 
we  fo  call  the  fix  flat  membranous  thiekiffi  fcales,  united 
3  «* 
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i>t  their  bafe,  which  invelt  the  bottom  of  the  germen. 
Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary,  projecting ;  anthers 
terminal,  oblong,  acute,  pendulous.  Piftillum  :  germen 
fuperior,  very  fmall;  ltyle  cylindrical,  ereCt,  as  long  as 
the  ltamens,  deciduous  ;  Itigmas  three,  equal,  recurved, 
Header,  downy,  acute.  FericarpLum  :  none.  Nut  roundifh, 
obtufe,  hard,  not  burfting,  accompanied  by  the  above- 
mentioned  fix  fcales,  of  one  cell,  with  a  fingle  roundifh 
kernel. — Ejfential  CkaraEter.  Spikelet  of  one  or  two  flowers, 
and  one  feed  ;  glumes  chaffy,  imbricated  every  way,  moft 
of  them  barren  ;  fix  flat  combined  permanent  fcales  at 
the  bale  of  the  germen  ;  ftyle  deciduous  ;  nut  folitary, 
bald,  obtufe. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Cladium  of  Browne’s  Ja¬ 
maica,  (which  is  included  with  Schoenus  by  Linnaeus,) 
but  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fix  fcales  that  accompany  the 
germen.  From  the  Scleria  of  Bergius.  it  differs  in  the 
number  of  its  glumes,  and  in  having  always  androgynous 
fpikelets,  of  which  the  upper  flower  is  only  male.  La- 
billardiere  defcribes  and  figures  (even  fpecies;  Brown  de¬ 
fines  nineteen,  all  from  the  colder  parts  of  New  Holland, 
or  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  They  are  harfii  rigid  rufhy 
plants,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  Strong  perennial  roots. 
Ample  leafiefs  Items,  encompafled  at-the  bottom  with  fe- 
veral  long,  narrow,  moftly-equitant,  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  comprefled  and  acute,  their  edges  either 
fmooth  or  minutely  ferrated.  The  panicle  or  fpike  is  ter¬ 
minal,  moftly  branched  or  divided. 

It  will  be  fufiicient  to  notice  two  fpecies.  i.  Lepldo- 
fperma  gladiata,  or  fword-fhaped  lepidofperma  :  panicle 
denfe,  repeatedly  compound  ;  Item  comprefled,  with  an 
elevated  rib  at  each  fide;  its  edges  fmooth,  like  thofe  of 
the  leaves  ;  glumes  rather  fharp.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
at  Port  J  ackfon,  as  well  as  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and 
the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland.  The  Item  is  flout  and 
rigid,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high  ;  leaves 
half  an  inch  broad,  fmooth  ;  panicle  upright,  large,  of 
numerous  acute,  oblong,  fcaly  fpikelets. 

2.  Lepidofperma  tetragona,  or  four-cornered  lepido- 
fperma:  panicle  denfe,  foinewhat  compound;  leaves  qua¬ 
drangular;  ftera  bluntly  angular.  Gathered  by  Brown 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  fquare  leaves  are  very  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  the  foregoing. 
The  fcales  of  each  fpikelet  are  from  four  to  fix  only  ;  the 
nut  is  elevated  on  a  more  confpicuous  fpongy  bafe  than 
in  moft  of  the  other  fpecies. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  unfavourable  idea  of  the  fer¬ 
tility,  comfort,  or  beauty,  of  a  country,  than  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  fuch  plants  as  thefe ;  flight  examples  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  our  Schoenus  nigricans,  Nardus  ftrifla, 
and  a  few  others,  found  on  the  moft  dreary  and  barren 
inland  fands.  Such  of  them  as  inhabit  the  fea-fhore  an- 
fwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofe  poflible,  in  forming  a  na¬ 
tural  barrier  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean. 

LEP'IDUS  (M.  Emilius),  one  of  the  triumvirs  with 
Oflavius  and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illuftrious  family, 
and  remarkable  for  ambition  ;  but  to  this  was  added  a 
narrownefs  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency  of  military 
abilities.  When  his  influence  and  power  among  the  fol- 
diers  had  made  him  one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  fhowed  his 
cruelty,  like  his  colleagues,  by  his  profcriptions  ;  and  even 
fuffered  his  own  brother  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dagger  of 
the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  portion  in  the 
divifion  of  the  empire  ;  but  his  indolence  loon  rendered 
him  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  foldiers  and  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  and  Oifavius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp  and  obliged  him 
to  refign  the  power  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  being  a  tri¬ 
umvir.  After  this  degrading  event,  he  funk  into  obfcu- 
l'ity ;  and  retired,  by  order  of  Auguftus,  to  Cerceii,  a 
fmall  town  on  the  coaft  of  Latium,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  peace,  B.  C.  33,  and  where  he  was  forgotten  as 
foon  as  out  of  power.  See  the  article  Rome. 

LE'PIS,  /’.  [Greek.]  A  fcale;  the  fcum  of  filver;  the 

Jlefli  that  rifes  between  the  found  and  dead  part  of  a  bone, 
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LEPIS'MA,/.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  apterous  in¬ 
fers.  The  generic  characters  are— Six  feet  formed  for 
running;  a  mouth  furnifhed  with  four  palpi,  two  of 
which  are  fetaceous,  and  two  capitated;  body  covered 
with  imbricated  lcales  ;  tail  terminated  by  three  briitly 
appendages  ;  antennas  fetaceous.  The  rendence  of  the 
lepifma  is  commonly  in  gardens  and  damp  houfes.  In 
the  former,  they  retreat  under  mouldy  boards  or  flag* 
ftones;  and,  in  the  latter,  they  are  feen  about  window* 
fifties,  and  old  boxes  that  have  remained  for  fome  time 
in  a  humid  fituation.  When  their  haunts  are  disturbed, 
they  make  off  with  fuch  velocity,  that  they  are  feldom 
caught;  and,  when  that  happens,  they  are  often  deftroy- 
ed,  being,  from  their  foftnefs,  eafily  crufhed. 

Species.  1.  Lepifina  faccharinum,  the  fugar-eater.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  fcaly,  filvery  lead-colour ;  tail  triple.  This 
has  been  fometiines  called  wood-fijh ,  from  its  peculiar  co¬ 
lour,  fcales,  and  tapering  form.  It  is  an  infeCt  of  great  ele¬ 
gance.  Its  general  length,  exclufive  of  the  caudai  brif- 
tles,  is  about  half  an  inch,  and  its  colour  a  bright  filvery 
grey  refembling  that  of  pearls;  this  colour  is  owing  to  a 
covering  of  extremely-minute  oval  fcales,  which  are  femi* 
transparent,  and  very  eafily  detached  from  the  animal  by 
a  flight  couch ;  the  head  and  thorax  together  form  a- 
rounded  outline,  the  remainder  of  the  body  gradually 
leffening  to  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  three  long  brif¬ 
tles,  of  fnnilar  appearance  with  the  antennae.  The  mo¬ 
tions  of  this  animal  are  remarkably  quick  ;  and  it  is  often 
obferved  among  various  domeltic  articles,  particularly  fm- 
gar.  It  alfo  occurs  not  unfrequently  among  old  books 
and  papers,  which  it  is  fuppofed  often  to  injure..  It  is 
faid  to  be  originally  an  American  animal,  and  to  have 
been  imported  into  Europe  among  fugars,  &c.  Dr.  Browne,, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  reprefents  it  as  “  extremely 
deftruftive  to  books  and  all  manner  of  woollen  clothes.” 
But  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that,  though  this  infect  may 
occafionally  injure  books  and  papers,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  principal  ravages  committed  on  thofe  articles  are 
owing  to  infers  of  the  genera  of  Dermeftes  and  Ptinus, 
and  particularly  to  the  Ptinus  peftinicornis,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  during  very  hot  weather,  and  in 
places  where  it  happens  to  abound,  will  nearly  deftroy  a 
book  by  innumerable  perforations.'  The  L.  faccharinum 
is  fhown  on  the  preceding  Plate,  of  the  natural  flze  at  fig. 

3.  magnified  and  lying  on  its  back,  at  fig.  4. 

2.  Lepifma  poly podus,  the  jumping  lepifma  :  tail  triple; 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  villous  on  each  fide  beneath. 
Of  adufky  or  bro.w nidi  call;  found  about  the  fea-coaft  of 
many  northern  regions,  under  ftones,  &c.  By  means  of 
the  fprings  under  its  tail,  its  takes  prodigious  leaps,  thus 
approaching  the  nature  of  the  genus  Podura.  There  is 
a  variety  with  five  briftles  in  the  tail. 

3.  Lepifma  lineata,  the  lineated  lepifma:  tail  triple 3. 
body  brow  n,  with  two  white  fillets.  Antenna  as  long  as 
the  body  ;  thorax  covered  with  three  fcales,  which  are 
emarginate  behind  ;  body  above  brown,  with  cinereous 
fpecks ;  tail  villofe,  the  middle  fpine  longer,  with  a  few 
fliorter  ones  under  it;  legs  fliort,  thighs  comprefled.  In¬ 
habits  Helvetia,  in  old  wails. 

4.  Lepifma  viliofa,  the  hairy  lepifma:  brown,  with  a 
triple  villofe  tail.  Head  villous,  whitifh  ;  body  beneath 
wliitifh;  middle  fpine  of  the  tail  long,  beneath  two  fhort 
ones ;  legs  fhort,  white.  Inhabits  China  ;  fliorter  and. 
thicker  than  L.  faccharinum. 

5.  Lepifina  collaris,  the  collared  lepifma:  black,  with 
a  fnowy  band  on  the  neck  and  end  of  the  abdomen  ;  tail 
triple,  villous.  Antennas  as  long  as  the  body,  brown*, 
with  a  pale  bafe;  head  whitifh;  under  the  tail  two  fhort 
briftles  ;  legs  pale.  Inhabits  the  South  American  iflands. 

6.  Lepifma  terreftris,  the  earthy  lepifma  :  naked,  white ; 
with  a  triple  tail :  antennae  obtufe,  half  as  long  as  the  body. 
An  indiftinft  fpecies,  and  probably  is  rather  a  Podura. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

7.  Lepifma  polypus,  the  many-footed  lepifma  s  feu- 
tate ;  tail  triple.  Native  of  Denmark, 

£.  Lepilrna. 
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8.  Lepifma  minutus,  the  fmall  lepifma:  yellow  ;  tail  of 
three  bridles.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  ;  the  appendages  of  the  tail  are  fometimes  wanting. 

LEPI'TA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of  Sarafwati, 
fpoufe  of  Brahma,  and  goddefs  of  literature,  harmony, 
rhetoric,  and  the  fine  arts.  See  Saraswati. 

LEPO'IS  (Nicholas),  a  phyfician  of  celerity,  was  born 
at  Nancy  in  1527.  He  ftudied  medicine  at  Paris  under 
Sylvius,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  Anthony  Lepois, 
who  was  afterwards  firft  phyfician  to  Charles  III.  duke  of 
.Lorraine.  In  this  office  Nicholas  fucceeded  his  brother 
in  1578.  He  fpent  his  whole  time  in  fick-chambers,  or 
in  his  clofet,  perufing  the  ancient  authors  from  Hippo¬ 
crates  downwards.  He  drew  up  the  refult  of  his  reading, 
corrected  and  corroborated  by  his  perfonal  obfervation, 
in  an  aphoridic  form,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  being  fer- 
viceable  to  his  fons,  Chridian  and  Charles,  whom  he  def- 
-tined  for  the  medical  profeflion ;  but  his  friend  the  cele¬ 
brated  Foefius,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  having  feen  his 
manufcript,  prevailed  upon  him  to  publifh  it.  It  was  firfl 
iprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1580,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
“  De  Cognofcendis  et  Curandis  prscipue  internis  hu¬ 
man!  Corporis  Morbis,  Libri  ti'es,  ex  clariflimorum  Medi- 
corum,  turn  veterum,  turn  recentiorum,  Monumentis  non 
ita  pridem  collecli.”  Boerhaave  had  fo  high  an  opinion 
of  this  author,  that  he  edited  this  work,  adding  a  preface 
-to  it,  at  Leyden,  1736,  in  two  vols.  4to. 

LEPO'IS  (Charles),  more  generally  known  by  his  Latin 
■name,  Carolus  Pifo,  was  fon  of  the  preceding,  mnd  born 
at  Nancy  in  1563.  He  was  fent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  rapid  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  belles  lettres,  and  phi- 
lofophy.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris  in  1581,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
career  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  After  four  years  fpent 
an  the  faculty  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Padua  in  1585,  and  vi- 
-fited  the  other  fchools  and  the  learned  men  of  Italy  before 
he  quitted  that  country.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1588,  and  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  a  licentiate;  but 
he  left  Paris  without  having  taken  the  degree  of  doftor, 
from  inability  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  that  ceremony, 
in  conlequence  of  the  fmall  income  left  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
duke  Charles  III.  of  Lorraine  appointed  him  his  confulting 
phyfician,  and  retained  him  near  his  perfon  both  at  home 
and  in  his  travels.  Duke  Henry  II.  likewife  held  him  in 
the  fame  eftimation ;  and,  among  many  other  marks  of 
his  efteem  for  Lepois,  he  inftituted  a  faculty  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Pont-a-Mouffon,  and  nominated  him  dean  and  firft 
profeffor.  In. order  to  undertake  thefe  offices,  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  which 
gave  him  the  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degree  upon 
others  ;  and  commenced  the  duties  of  his  profefforfhip  in 
November  1598.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  the  (tores  of  knowledge,  which  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  Spa- 
nifh,  languages,  had  enabled  him  to  obtain ;  he  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  obfervation  of  difeafes,  and  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  examining  by  diffeflion  the  bodies  of  thofe 
who  died  ;  from  which  he  juftly  anticipated  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  improvements  would  accrue  to  medicine.  His 
reputation  was  elevated  to  the  higheft  degree,  fo  that  he 
was  the  phyfician  of  all  the  honourable  perfons  in  Lor¬ 
raine.  His  zeal  in  the  praflice  of  his  profeflion  continued 
unabated,  and  ultimately  occafioned  his  death  at  the 
age  of  feventy;  for  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Nancy,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  gone  to  adminifter  relief  to  thofe  afflifled  by 
.the  peflilence,  in  the  year  1633.  He  left  the  following 
works,  which  have  tranfmitted  his  reputation  to  pofteri- 
ty  ;  particularly  the  firft,  entitled  Selefliorum  Obfervatio- 
num  et  Confiliorum  de  praeteritis  haflenus  morbis,  affec- 
tibufque  praeter  naturam  ab  aqua,  feu  fcrofa  colluvie  or- 
tis-}  Pont-a-Moufipn,  1618,  in  4I0.  This  work  paffed 
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through  feveral  fubfequent  editions,  one  of  which  (that 
of  Leyden  1733)  was  publifhed  with  a  preface  by  the 
celebrated  Boerhaave.  A  feleftion  from,  or  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of,  it  was  alfo  printed  in  1639,  with  the  title  of  pifo 
enucleatus,  in  1 21110.  His  other  works  were  :  2.  Phyficum 
Comets  Speculum,  1619,  8vo.  3.  Difcours  de  la  Nature, 
Caufes,  et  Remedes,  tant  curatifs  que  prefervatifs,  des 
Maladies  populaires,  accompagnees  de  Dyfenterie  et  autres 
Flux  de  Ventre,  1623,  121110.  4.  He  tranflated  from 

the  Spanifh  into  Latin,  Ludovici  Mercati  Inftitutiones  ad 
ufum  et  examen  eorum  qui  artem  luxatoriam  exercent ; 
Frankfort,  162 5,  folio.  5.  He  likewife  publifhed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eulogy  of  his  firfl  patron:  Caroli  III.  Sereniffimi 
Potentiflimique  Ducis  Lotharingise,  See.  Macarifmos,  feu 
felicitatis  et  virtutum  egregio  Principe  dignarum  coro¬ 
na:,  1690.  Eloy  Did.  de  la  Med. 

LEPOME'RO,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Hiagui :  1 30  miles  eafl-north-eaft  of  Riochico. 

LEPORA'RIA,yi  [from  lepus,  Lat.  a  hare.]  A  dif- 
temper  of  the  eyes  which  will  not  fuffer  the  eye-lids  to 
clofe. 

LEPORA'RIUS,  f.  A  grey-hound.  Cole. 

LEPORE'AN,  adj.  See  Leporine. 

LEP'ORINE,  adj.  [ leporinus ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a 
hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

LEPO'TI,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  in  the 
province  of  Kaket :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eafl  of  iCa- 
ket;  and  fixty  north-eall  of  Tefiis. 

LEP'PE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Ag- 
gar  in  the  county  of  Mark. 

LEPPOWIR'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  Kuopio:  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Kuopio. 

LE'PRA,/  See  Leprosy. 

LE'PRA  LAN'KENG,  a  town  of  Thibet:  fixty-eight 
miles  fouth-eafl  of  Toudfong. 

LEPRA'RIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryp- 
togamia,  order  algse.  Generic  effential  charafters — Fruc¬ 
tification  in  a  powdery  or  floccular  fubftance,  moftly  clo- 
thing  a  thin  cruflaceous  frond. 

I.  Continued,  zoithout  vifible  frond.  Pulveraria. 

Species.  1.  Lepraria  chlorina:  thick,  effufe,  deep  yellow, 

2.  Lepraria  latebrarum :  thick,  effufe,  grey. 

II.  Continued,  frond  cruflaceous.  Lepraria. 

3.  Lepraria  alba :  cruft  and  fruflification  pure  white. 

4.  Lepraria  incana  :  cruft  thin,  foinewhat  membranace¬ 
ous,  grey-glaucous;  fruflification  hoary. 

5.  Lepraria  lepiphsema  :  thin,  milk-white ;  fruflification 
very  minute,  mealy,  palifh-white. 

6.  Lepraria  lutefeens  :  leprous,  a  little  cracked,  rugged, 
yellowifh;  fruflification  globular,  of  the  fame  colour. 

7.  Lepraria  flava:  thin,  mealy,  bright  golden  yellow. 

8.  Lepraria  baffis :  thin,  faffron;  fruflification  globu¬ 
lar,  fcattered,  orange-colour. 

9.  Lepraria  rubens:  cruft  and  fruflification  pale  red, 
<3.L.  putredinis  :  very  thin,  purplifh.  y.  L.  variegata; 
variegated  white  and  flefh-colour. 

10.  Lepraria  botryoides  :  cruft  and  fruit  deep  green. 

11.  Lepraria  cobaltiginea :  very  broad,  rofy. 

12.  Lepraria  antiquitatis :  very  thin,  deep  black. 

13.  Lepraria  fegeftria :  thin,  grey. 

14.  Lepraria  iolithus :  thin,  mealy,  faffron  red,  becom¬ 
ing  greyilh.  (3.  L.  odoratus;  cruft  and  fruflification  .caa- 
mine. 

III.  In  Jiocular  rigid  maffes-,  frond  cruflaceous.  Spiloma. 

15.  Lepraria  melanopa:  thin,  effufe,  blackifh  ;  maffes 
of  the  fruflification  flat,  broader,  deformed,  fomewhat 
confluent,  deep  black. 

16.  Lepraria  microclona :  very  thin,  hoary;  maffes  mi¬ 
nute,  fcattered  and  fomewhat  confluent  and  branched, 
black. 

17.  Lepraria  fallax  :  greyifh,  very  thin;  maffes  deform¬ 
ed,  minute,  flat,  fcattered,  blackifh-brown; 

iS.  Lepraria 
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3§,  Lepraria  vitiligo:  whrtifh,  very  thin,  membranace¬ 
ous  ;  mattes  roundifh,  a  little  convex,  variegated  grey  and 
black. 

19.  Lepraria  timidula:  leprous,  fmooth,  cracked,  whit- 
ifli ;  mattes  minute,  crowded,  oblong-deformed,  tumid, 
rufous-brown. 

IV.  In  dijlinlpt  or  clvjlered  white  globular  mealy  /pots,  generally 
margined ;  frond  crujlaceous.  Variolaria. 

ao.  Lepraria  faginea:  cruft  leprous,  thin,  glabrous,  rug¬ 
ged,  cracked,  greyilh-white ;  tubercles  hemifphserical, 
fcattered,  pure  white. 

zi.  Lepraria  orbiculata :  leprous,  thin,  granular,  orbi¬ 
cular,  bordered,  greyifh-white ;  tubercles  central,  minute, 
flattiffi,  margined,  of  the  fame  colour.  /?.  Blackifh ;  tu¬ 
bercles  pure  white. 

22.  Lepraria  afpergilla  :  tartareous,  thin,  rather  folid, 
determined,  with  a  fmooth  circumference,  thinly  crack¬ 
ed,  grey  ;  tubercles  fcattered,  rather  ob.fc.ure,  fuperficial, 
whiter.  (3.  Eft'ufe,  greyifti  white,  {lightly  cracked,  fmooth- 
ifh ;  tubercles  apprefled,  fomewhat  margined,  round,  de¬ 
formed,  rather  confluent,  of  the  fame  colour. 

23.  Lepraria  ercina :  tartareous,  fomewhat  determined, 
whitifh,  broken  into  patches,  mealy,  with  a  fmooth  cracked 
border;  tubercles  cluftered,  irregular,  pure  white. 

24..  Lepraria  laftea :  tartareous,  determined,  with  a 
warty  area,  fmooth,  white,  with  a  fomewhat-radiate  cre- 
nate-lobed  border;  tubercles  nearly  marginal,  pure  white. 

25.  Lepraria  difcoidea  :  leprous,  mealy,  white;  tuber¬ 
cles  becoming  concave,  deformed,  margined,  of  the  lame 
colour. 

26.  Lepraria  thelena:  irregular,  very  thin,  with  a  warty 
area,  fomewhat  mealy,  pure  white  ;  tubercles  becoming 
conoid,  bearing  the  fruiSlification  at  top,  which  is  very 
minute  and  of  the  fame  colour. 

27.  Lepraria  leucoftigma:  blackifh-brown,  effufe;  tu¬ 
bercles  fcattered,  concave,  minute,  white. 

28.  Lepraria  viridula:  thin,  mealy,  greenifh-grey ;  tu¬ 
bercles  hemifpherical,  green. 

LEPRE'OS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Pyrgeus, 
who  built  a  town  in  Elis,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  He  laid  a  wager  that  lie  would  eat  as  much  as 
Hercules;  upon  which  he  killed  an  ox  and  ate  it  up.  He 
afterwards  challenged  Hercules  to  a  trial  of  ftrength  ;  and 
was  killed. 

LE'PRIA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny. 

LEPRO'SE,  adj.  See  Leprous. 

LEPROS'ITY,  f.  [from  leprous.']  Squamous  difeafe.— 
If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprofties,  of  metals  were 
cured,  they  w:ould  become  gold.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

LEPRO'SO  AMOVEN'DO,  /.  in  law',  an  ancient  writ 
that  lay  to  remove  a  leper,  or  lazar,  who  thruflf  himfelf 
into  the  company  of  his  neighbours  in  any  parifli,  either 
in  the  church  or  at  other  public  meetings,  to  their  an¬ 
noyance.- 

LEP'ROSY,/  [from  Uiriq,  Gr.  a  fcale.J  A  loathfome 
diftemper,  which  covers  the  body  with  a  kind  of  white 
fcales. —  Between  the  malice  of  my  enemies  and  other 
men’s  miftakes,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the 
itch  of  novelty  and  the  leprofy  of  difloyalty.  King  Charles. 
—Authors,  upon  the  firft  entrance  of  the  pox,  looked 
upon  it  fo  highly  infeifious,  that  they  ran  away  from  it 
as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  leprofy.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

Itches,  blains. 

Sow  all  the  Athenian  bofoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprofy.  Shakefp.  Timon.  of  Athens. 

The  Jewifh  law  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with 
mankind,  banifhing  them  into  the  country  or  uninhabited 
places,  without  excepting  even  their  kings'.  When  a  le¬ 
per  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city-gate,  and  was  there 
examined  by  the  priefts  ;  after  this  he  took  two  live  birds 
to  the  temple,  and  fattened  one  of  them  to  a  wifp  of  ce¬ 
dar  and  hyflbp  tied  together  with  a  fcarlet  ribbon  ;  the 
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fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and  the  blood  of  k 
received  into  a  veflel  of  water;  with  this  water  the  priett 
fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the  udfp  and  the  live  bird 
into  it;  this  done,  the  live  bird  was  Jet  go;  and  the  le¬ 
per,  having  undergone  this  ceremony,  was  again  admitted 
into  lociety  and  to  the  ufe  of  tilings,  facred.  Lev.  xiii.  46, 
47.  xiv.  1,  2,  &c. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the. nature  of 
the  Leprofy  of  the  Hebrews,  which  appears,  from  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  to  have  prevailed  extenfively  among  that  peo¬ 
ple  after  they  quitted  Egypt  under  his  guidance.  Some 
have  confidered  it  as  a  difeafe  peculiar  to  the  lie b raw 
people,  differing  from  every  malady  with  which  other  nar 
tions  have  been  afflifted,  and  fent  by  Providence  upon  them 
as  a  fupernatural  punifhment.  Many  of  the  ancient  hif- 
torians  alfert,  that  the  Hebrews  were  expelled  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  territories,  in  confequence  of  the  general,  or  even  uni- 
verfal,  prevalence  of  the  leprofy  among  them.  Manetho, 
an  Egyptian,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  religion  of  his  an- 
celtors,  makes  this  aflertion;  and  a  fimilar  account  is  given 
by  Lyfimachus,  Plutarch,  Juftin,  Tacitus,  and  others.  The 
learned  Jewifh  writer,  Jofephus,  however,  treats  thele 
accounts  as  altogether  fabulous;  and  ftates  fome  fubftan- 
tial  arguments  in  proof  of  their  abfurdity  and  falfehood. 
Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  and  Contra  Apion,  lib,  i.  The  concur¬ 
rent  tettimony  of  the  hiftorians,  phylicians,  and  poets,  of 
antiquity,  indeed,  goes  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  for  many  ages,  were  fubjeft  to  elephantia/is,  and 
that,  in  faff,  the  difeafe  originated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  modern  obfervation  has  afeertained  its  more 
recent  prevalence  in  the  fame  countries.  This  circum- 
(tance  feems  to  have  led  fome  writers  to  conclude,  that 
the  Hebrew  leprofy  was  the  elephantiafis,  or  lepra  Arabum, 
as  it  has  been  called.  But  a  confideration  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  enumerated  by  the  divine  lawgiver,  fanefions  the 
conclufion,  which  the  majority  of  writers  have  drawn 
upon  the  fubjeff,  that  it  was  neither  the  elephantiafis,  in 
its  ordinary  tubercular  form,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
fcaly  lepra  of  the  Greeks  (which,  however,  it  more  nearly 
refembled  in  its  external  appearance)  on  the  other;  but 
that  it  was  the  leuce  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  vitiligo  of 
Celfus,  and  the  white  albaras  of  Avicenna,  and  the  other 
Arabian  phyficians.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  compare  the 
obfervations  of  Avicenna,  when  pointing  out  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  white  albaras  and  the  alguada  ( morphcea 
of  the  tranflators),  with  the  marks  of  diferimination  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  refpeffing  the  unclean  le¬ 
profy,  and  thofe  forms  of  it  which  were  not  deemed  un¬ 
clean,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  fame  difeafe  is,  in 
both  cafes,  under  the  view  of  the  writer.  Avicenna 
ftates,  that  “  both  fpecies  of  alguada  (viz.  alphas  and  melas 
of  trte  Greeks)  are  confined  to  the  fkin,  and  merely  fuper¬ 
ficial  ;  but  the  albaras  affefts  both  the  fkin  and  the  flefli, 
even  to  the  bones.”  And,  again  ;  “  There  is  this  diffe-r- 
ence  between  the  white  alguada  and  the  white  albaras, 
that  hairs  grow  upon  the  fkin  affefted  with  the  former, 
and  they  are  of  a  black  or  brown  colour;  but  thofe  which 
grow  in  the  albaras  are  always  white ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  fkin  is  more  deprefied  or  funk  than  the  reft  of 
the  furface  of  the  body.  Some  deprefllon  may,  perhaps, 
occur  in  the  gaada,  but  it  is  very  flight.  Moreover,  a 
pundhire  of  the  fkin  with  a  needle  draws  blood  in  the 
guada ;  but  no  blood  follows  it  in  the  baras,  only  a  watery 
humidity ;  and  this  is  incurable.”  Canon.  Med.  lib.  iv. 

In  the  five  or  fix  fpecies  of  leprofy  deferibed  by  Mofes, 
namely,  as  commencing  with  a  fcab  or  bright  fpot,  a 
fwelling,  a  rawnefs  of  the  flefli,  a  boil  or  ulcer,  and  a 
burning  or  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  leprofy  in  the 
head,  and  that  connected  with  baldnefs,  it  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  two  charafteriftic  fymptoms  are,  the  wkite- 
nefs  of  the  hair  and  the  deprejfion  of  the  Jkin  conjoined,  as 
in  the  quotation  from  Avicenna.  The  whitenefs  of  the 
furface  alone,  without  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,  or 
any  deprefllon  (as  it  occurs  in  the  alphos,  morphaa,  or  le¬ 
pra  Guecorum),  is  exprefsly  afferted  not  to  conftitute  an 
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unclean  leprofy  :  “When  a  man  Hi  all  have  in  the  (kin  of 
his  fled)  a  riling,  a  fcab,  or  bright  fpot,  and  it  be  in  the 
(kin  of  his  flefh  like  the  plague  of  leprofy,  then  (hall  he 
be  brought  unto  Aaron  the  prieft,  or  unto  one  of  his  fons 
the  priefts ;  and  the  prieft  (hall  look  upon  the  plague  in 
the  (kin  of  the  flefh.  And,  if  the  hair  of  the  plague  is 
turned  white,  and  the  plague  in  light  be  deeper  than  the  Jkin 
of  his,  flefh,  it  is  a  plague  of  leprofy,  and  the  prieft  ihall 
look  upon  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean.”  But,  “  if 
the  bright  fpot  be  white  in  the  (kin  of  his  flefh,  and  in  fight 
be  not  deeper  than  the  (kin,  and  the  hair  thereof  be  not 
turned  white ;  then  the  prieft  (hall  (hut  him  up  that  hath 
the  plague  feven  days,”  in  order  to  afcertain  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  by  future  infpebtion.  “  And  the  prieft  (hall 
look  on  him  the  feventh  day;  and  behold,  if  the  plague 
in  his  fight  be  at  a  (lay,  and  the  plague  fpread  not  in  the 
(kin,  then  the  prieft  final  1  (hut  him  up  feven  days  more  ; 
and  the  prieft  (hall  look  on  him  again  on  the  feventh  day; 
and  behold,  if  the  plague  be  fomewhat  dark,  and  the 
plague  fpread  not  in  the  (kin,  the  prieft  (hall  pronounce 
him  dean  ;  it  is  but  a  fcab ;  and  he  (hall  wafli  his  clothes, 
and  be  clean.”  Lev.  xiii. 

Nay,  it  appears  that  the  whitenefs  of  the  (kin,  even  when 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  was  not  confidered  as 
conftituting  of  itfelf  the  true  leprofy,  unlefs  fome  exco¬ 
riation,  or  appearance  of  raw  fefi,  was  conjoined  with  it, 
or  the  hair  was  changed  to  white,  or  the  depreflion  of 
furface  was  obferved  ;  and,  even  after  excoriation  had  oc¬ 
curred,  if  it  were  fcaled  over,  or  became  white,  nsverthe- 
lefs  the  perfon  was  declared  clean  :  “  And,  if  a  leprofy 

break  out  abroad  in  the  (kin,  and  the  leprofy  cover  all 
the  (kin  of  him  that  hath  the  plague,  from  his  head  even 
to  his  foot,  wherefoever  the  prieft  looketh  ;  then  the  prieft 
fhall  coniider;  and,  behold,  if  the  leprofy  have  covered 
all  his  flefh,  he  final  1  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath  the 
plague;  it  is  all  turned  white ;  he  is  dean.  But,  when  raw 
fefi  appeareth  in  him,  he  (hall  be  unclean.  And  the 
prieft  fhall  fee  the  raw  flefh,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  un¬ 
clean  ;  for  the  raw  flefh  is  unclean  ;  it  is  a  leprofy.  Or, 
if  the  raw  flefti  turn  again,  and  be  changed  into  white, 
he  (hall  come  unto  the  prieft,  and  the  prieft  (hall  fee  him; 
and,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  turned  into  white,  then  the 
prieft  fhall  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath  the  plague; 
he  is  clean.”  And,  in  like  manner,  when  the  cutaneous 
difeafe  originates  from  a  boil,  or  from  a  hot  burning,  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  if,  in  the  place  of  the  boil  or  burning,  there  be 
“  a  white  riling,  or  a  bright  fpot,  white,  and  fomewhat 
reddifh,  and  it  be  (hewed  to  the  prieft  ;  and  if,  when  the 
prieft  feeth  it,  behold,  it  be  in  fight  lower  than  the  fkin, 
and  the  hair  thereof  be  turned  white,  the  prieft  fhall  pro¬ 
nounce  him  unclean  ;  it  is  a  plague  of  leprofy  broken  out 
of  the  boil.  But,  if  the  prieft  look  on  it,  and,  behold 
there  be  no  white  hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be  not  lower  than 
the  fkin,  but  be  fomewhat  dark  ;  then  the  prieft  fhall  fhut 
hirn  up  feven  days,  See.”  and  if,  in  the  mean  time,  it  re¬ 
mains  (lationary,  “it  is  a  burning  boil,  and  the  prieft  fhall 
pronounce  him  clean.”  And,  farther,  when  the  hairy 
fcalp,  or  the  beard,  is  affefled  with  leprofy,  “if  it  be  in 
fight  deeper  than  the  (kin,  and  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin 
hair,”  the  perfon  is  pronounced  unclean;  “it  is  a  dry 
flcall,  even  a  leprofy  upon  the  head  or  beard.”  But,  even 
if  there  fhould  be  no  depreflion  of  the  furface,  yet  if  there 
be  likewife  no  black  and  thick  hair,  ((. c.  hair  of  the  na¬ 
tural  appearance,)  it  is  (fill  to  be  confidered  as  “the plague 
of  the  fcall,”  and  the  perfon  is  to  be  fhut  up  for  feven 
days,  and  to  be  fhaven,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurate 
inveftigation.  Laftly,  when  after  thefe  fucceflive  feclu- 
fions  and  examinations,  at  intervals  of  feven  days,  in  any 
of  the  cafes,  the  unclean  leprofy  is  confirmed  ;  then  “the 
leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  fhall  be  rent, 
and  his  head  bare,  and  he  fhall  put  a  covering  upon  his 
upper  lip,  and  fhall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days 
wherein  the  plague  fhall  be  in  him,  he  fhall  be  defiled  ; 
he  is  unclean  ;  he  fhall  dwell  alone;  without  the  camp 
fiiall  his  habitation  be.” 


It  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  preceding  quotations, 
that  the  Hebrews,  during  their  migration  from  Egypt  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  were  fubjecl  to  a  variety  of  d’ifeafes 
of  the  fkin  and  mufcular  folids,  to  which  the  appellation 
of  leprofy  was  applied,  as  a  general  term  ;  but  that  the 
moft  incurable  and  loathfome  fpecies,  which  was  called 
the  leprofy  by  way  of  eminence,  was  that  malady,  which 
has  been  lubfequently  known  in  the  countries  which  they 
traverfed  and  inhabited,  and  on  all  the  eaftern  fbores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  various  denominations 
above-mentioned,  of  leuce,  vitiligo,  albaras  alba,  and  ele¬ 
phant  ia  alba.  That  it  was  not  the  elephantiafis  of  Are- 
taeus,  in  which  the  face  was  deformed  with  tubercles, 
the  lips  thickened,  the  nofe  dilated,  the  ears  enlarged  and 
tuberous,  and  the  countenance  diftorted,  with  a  reddifh- 
brown  complexion  tending  to  black,  and  ultimately  with 
an  ulceration  of  the  rugous  and  tuberculated  parts,  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  a  perufal  of  the  foregoing  defeription.  The 
extreme  whitenefs,  indeed,  is  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
feripture,  as  charafferiftic  of  the  leprofy,  and  is  feveral 
times  compared  to  that  of  fnow.  This  colour  is  the  only 
circumftance  that  is  ftated  in  refpeft  to  the  miraculous 
leprofy  of  the  hand  in  Mofes  himfelf,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Miriam  and  Gehazi :  (fee  Exod.  iv.  6.  alfo  2  Kings  vi. 
27.  Ntun.  xii.  10.)  and  the  bright  and  fmooth  furface  and 
depreflion  of  the  fpots  alfo  afford  a  contraft  to  the  promi¬ 
nent  and  rough  tubercles  of  elephantiafis. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  leprofy  was  contagi¬ 
ous,  or  was  even  deemed  contagious ;  although  fo  much 
care  was  enjoined  by  the  law  in  the  examination  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  difeafed  from  the 
camp  was  ftriftly  commanded,  in  cafe  the  exiftence  of  the 
true  leprofy  were  afeertained.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  no 
apprehenfion  of  the  communication  of  the  difeafe  by  in¬ 
fection  is  any-where  expreffed  ;  the  leprous  perfon  is  faid 
to  be  unclean.  But  other  circumftances,  where  no  con¬ 
tagion  or  communication  of  difeafe  could  be  I’ufpected, 
were  faid,  in  like  manner,  to  render  a  perfon  unclean  ; 
and  the  law  enjoined,  in  thefe  cafes  alfo,  a  temporary  fe- 
paration  of  the  perfon  from  fociety,  and  fimilar  rites,  of¬ 
ferings,  and  ablutions,  at  the  time  of  being  declared  clean 
before  the  prieft.  Lev.  xv.  Thus  any  ifl'ue  or  difeharge 
from  the  body,  the  occurrence  of  the  catamenia  in  women, 
child-bearing,  See.  all  rendered  a  perfon  unclean,  and 
equally  fubjedt  to  feparation  and  the  fubfequent  ceremo¬ 
nies.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the  loathfome  and 
foul  nature  of  the  difeafe,  which  infpired  this  people  with 
a  fimilar  horror  and  difguft  to  that  which  is  felt  towards 
a  corpfe,  was  the  principal  reafon  for  the  feverity  of  the 
law  of  exclufion,  which  was  ordained  againft  lepers.  For 
we  are  informed  by  Jofephus  himfelf,  that,  fo  far  from 
being  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  infefting  tbofe  about  them 
with  their  difeafe,  “lepers,  in  many  countries,  not  only 
mix  in  fociety,  but  are  even  held  in  high  eftimation  ;  fo 
far  from  being  baniflied,  or  looked  upon  with  contempt, 
they  are  honoured,  in  warlike  expeditions,  with  military 
dignities,  and  with  offices  of  truft  in  the  adininiftration  of 
public  affairs  ;  neither  are  they  excluded  from  the  places 
of  public  devotion.”  Antiq.  iii.  10.  The  feriptures,  in¬ 
deed,  furni(h  us  with  an  example  of  the  high  ftation  of  a 
leper,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Syrian  general,  Naaman,  who 
was  in  great  favour  with  his  king.  And  even  among  the 
Ifraeiites  themfelves,  it  would  feem  that  the  exclufion  of 
the  leprous  was  not  very  rigidly  enforced.  For  we  find 
Gehazi,  the  fervant  of  Eliflia,  ftill  in  the  employment  of 
the  prophet,  and  converfing  even  with  the  king,  after  the 
leprofy  had  been  inflibled  on  him  “and  his  feed  for  ever;” 
(fee  2  Kings,  v.  vi.  and  viii.)  to  fay  nothing  of  the  four 
lepers  fitting  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  communicate  the  news  of  the  defertion  of  the 
Syrian  camp;  (chap,  vii.)  And  in  after-times  the  leprous 
had  free  accefs  to  Chrift,  and  joined  in  the  crowds  that 
followed  him.  (Matth.  viii.)  They  were  alfo  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  towns  and  villages;  for  Jefus  was  “in  the  hoife 
of  Simon  the  leper,  in  Bethany Ibid.  xxvi.  6. 
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Little  can  be  faid,  that  (ball  poflefs  any  intereft,  refpeft- 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  leuce,  or  JVwifti.  leprofy.  It  was 
generally  deemed  an  incurable  difeafe  in  ancient  times  ; 
and  is  almoft  unknown,  we  believ. ,  at  prefent  in  Europe. 
It  (till  perhaps  appears  occafionally  in  Iceland,  and  other 
northern  regions,  as  a  precurfor,  or  as  a  modification,  of 
the  elephantiafis,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a  late 
intelligent  traveller  in  the  ifland  juft  mentioned.  He 
ftates,  that  he  faw  a  woman  affefted  with  a  horrible  dif¬ 
eafe,  which  is  there  called  likthrau,  by  which  her  face  was 
fo  corroded  as  to  prefent  a  moft  difgufting  fpeftacle. 
“Her  legs  and  hands,”  he  adds,  “were  fwollen  to- an 
enormous  fize,  thefe  latter  being  alfo  covered  with  a  thick 
and  alniojl  while  {kin  lying  in'grcat  zurink/es."  (Hooker’s 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  p.  186.)  The  thickened 
and  rugous  (kin,  with  the  ulcerations  of  the  face,  belong 
to  elephantiafis ;  while  the  morbid  whitenefs  is  charafteriftic 
of  leuce.  Mr.  Hooker  alfo  expreffes  his  opinion,  that 
this  difeafe  was  not  contagious.  Profelfor  Henfler  men¬ 
tions  a  cafe,  which  he  once  faw  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
which  appears  to  have  refembled  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hooker:  “The  whole  countenance  was  puffed  up;  the 
cuticle  was  of  a  dirty  white  or  whitifh-grey  colour,  dry 
and  fhrivelled  ;  but  foft  to  the  touch,  as  if  diftended  with 
a  watery  fluid  ;  with  fiffnres  here  and  there,  from  which 
forne  exudation  took  place.”  The  cuticle  alfo  exhibited 
1'ome  furfuraceous  and  powdery  exfoliations.  Henfler  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  comparifon  applied  by  Aaron  to  his  filter 
Miriam,  in  Numbers  xii.  iz.  of  fuch  a  perfon  to  a  dead 
and  macerated  foetus,  is  a  moft  happy  illuftration  of  the 
appearance:  “Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the 
fle'flt  is  half  confutned,  when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb.”  The  phyfician  who  attended  the  patient, 
feen  but  once  by  Henfler,  compared  the  appearance  of  the 
fkin  to  that  of  thick,  ftiff,  dried  leather;  it  was  fo  thick, 
that  an  experienced  furgeon  made  feveral  attempts  to 
open  a  vein,  without  fuccefs,  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
There  was  great  fwelling,  ftiffnefs,  and  tenfion,  of  the 
eyelids,  with  a  frequent  ophthalmia,  and  great  fenfibility 
to  light.  A  thick  and  foetid  cruft  covered  the  fcalp. 
She  was  twice  fo  nearly  cleared  of  the  leprofy,  fo  as  to  go 
out  of  doors  again  ;  the  firft  time  by  large  doles  of  conium 
with  fublimate  of  mercury  ;  the  fecond,  by  tinfture  of 
cantharides,  after  antimonials  and  mercurials  had  increafed 
the  fymptoms.  A  third  time  {he  was  improving  much, 
under  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  arfenic,  which,  however, 
was  neceffarily  omitted  ;  and  {he  ultimately  died.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  leprofy,  in  this  cafe,  fufpended 
a  pulmonary  confumption,  the  fymptoms  of  which  never 
afterwards  returned. 

With  refpeft  to  the  leprofy  of  heufes  and  of  clothes,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Mofaic  code,  it  is  probable  that  the  expref- 
fion  was  merely  analogical,  the  fpots  and  difcolorations 
which  appeared  upon  the  wails  and  articles  of  apparel  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  as  refembling  the  leprous  fpots  ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  they  were  moft  probably  the  confe- 
quence  of  humidity,  the  appearance  of  therri  might  either 
actually  accompany,  or  precede  and  prcgnofticate,  difeafes 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  houfes  and  wearers  of  the  gar¬ 
ments.  See  Lev.  xiii.  xiv.  It  is  no-where  faid  that  the 
difeafe,  called  leprofy,  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  or  wearers,  in  thefe  cafes  ;  but  that  it 
is  unclean.  The  garments  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  ftones  to  be  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  others,  or 
the  houfe  ultimately  to  be  deftroyed,  when,  after  certain 
infpeftions  by  the  prieft,  the  greenilh  or  reddilh  fpots  in 
them  continued. 

The  Leprofy  of  the  Greeks  is  principally  characterized,  as 
the  term  imports,  by  the  formation  of Jcales  on  the  furface 
of  the  {kin,  which  confift  of  morbid  laminae  of  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  hard,  thickened,  opaque,  and  of  a  whitifti  colour, 
and  appear  in  patches  of  different  fizes,  having  always 
nearly  a  circular  figure.  Such  is  the  defcription  of  the 
difeafe  which  has  been  left  us  by  the  Greek  writers,  and 
which  is  given  as  the  character  of  the  lepra  by  the  belt 
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writer  of  the  fubjeft  in  our  own  time  ;  we  mean  Dr.  Wil- 
lan.  Hippocrates  has  not  left  any  circumftantial  detail 
of  the  fymptoms  of  lepra,  but  fpeaks  of  it,  together  with 
the  alphas,  pfora,  lickcnes.  Si c.  as  an  external  blemilh,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  difeafe.  The  later  Greek  writers,  however, 
although  brief  in  their  defcription  of  lepra,  have  pointed 
out  the  diftinftions  between  it  and  thofe  fimilar  affec¬ 
tions,  with  which  it  was  conjoined  by  their  prc-deceffors. 
Aetius  ftates,  that  it  differs  from  the  leuce,  or  Hebrew  le¬ 
profy,  in  not  penetrating  deeper  than  the  {kin,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  fubjacent  flelh  found;  from  the  alphas,  which, 
though  fcaly,  is  more  fuperficial  ;  and  from  the  pfora,  in 
having  large  fcales,  like  thofe  of  fifh ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  only  fcurf,  or  branny  exfoliations,  appear.  It 
muft  be  here  obferved  that  the  pfora,  Amply,  lignifies  a 
flight  fcaly  difeafe ;  and  not  the  /cabies,  or  itch,  which  is 
delignated,  together  with  the  moift  tetter,  by  the  epithet 
ulcerating  pfora.  Paul  us  yEginefa,  in  a  chapter  On  Lepra 
and  Flora,  obferves,  that  “  both  thefe  difeafes  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  roughnefs  and  itching,  and  a  feparation  of  a 
melancholic  humour;  but  lepra  affeCfs  the  lkin  deeply,  in 
circular  patches,  at  the  fame  time  throwing  off  fcales  like 
thofe  of  large  fillies;  whereas  pfora  is  more  fuperficial,  va- 
rioufly  figured,  and  throws  off  little  bran-like  fubftances.” 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  z. 

In  the  treatment  of  lepra,  the  Greek  phyficians  always 
premifed  bleeding  and  ftrong  purgative  medicines  ;  but 
they  feem  to  have  depended  chiefly  on  external  appli¬ 
cations,  fuch  as  alum,  fulphur,  nitre,  lupines,  cabbage- 
leaves,  elm-bark,  the  dung  of  goats,  mice,  and  foxes,  hu¬ 
man  urine,  and  the  gall  of  bears.  They  likewife  ufed 
feveral  vegetable  and  mineral  fubftances,  which  had  a 
corrofive  or  veficating  quality  ;  as  hellebore,  colophonia, 
the  roots  of  white  lily,  onion,  bryony,  afphodel,  ranun¬ 
culus,  and  anemone,  the  feeds  of  muftard,  and  horfe- 
raddifti,  quicklime,  vitriol,  & c.  Remedies  of  this  kind, 
or  even  blifters,  are,  however,  found  to  have  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  effeft,  their  operation  being  foon  fucceeded  by 
a  re- production  of  the  fcaly  crufts.  Liniments,  compofed 
of  tar,  or  of  fome  mercurial  preparations,  have  been  much 
employed,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  practice,  with 
fomewhat  more  beneficial  effeft. 

Leprofy  of  the  Middle  Ages. — The  hiftory  of  Europe,  from 
the  fixth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  fcarcely  lefs  full  of 
the  defcriptions  of  the  phyfical  diftreffes  of  the  people, 
occafioned  by  famine,  peltilence,  and  difeafes  of  the  molt 
loathfome  and  fatal  kind,  than  of  the  political  and  moral 
evils  which  befet  them.  Among  the  maladies  of  thofe 
times,  leprofy,  under  all  the  forms  to  which  the  term  has 
been  applied,  appears  to  have  exilted  fo  generally  and  un- 
ceafingly,  as  to  have  claimed  a  more  univerlnl  attention 
than  even  the  plague  itfelf.  It  was  one  of  the  firft  fub- 
jefts,  on  which  the  aftive  benevolence  of  the  early  Chrif- 
tians  exerted  itfelf,  and  ultimately  it  abforbed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Chriftendom,  which 
was  appropriated  by  the  donations  of  the  pious  to  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  thofe  who  were  airlifted  with  it. 

The  general  opinion,  which  was  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  leprous  difeafes  originated  in 
Egypt,  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the  particular 
confideration  given  to  them  in  the  firft  hiftory  of  man  ; 
and  the  more  copious  and  diitinft  defcription  of  thefe 
difeafes,  fubfequently  given  by  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  publiflied  by  travellers  in  more 
recent  times,  (fee  thofe  of  Profper  Alpinus,  Tournefort, 
Niebuhr,  Bruce,  &c.)  who  witneffed  their  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  have 
led  to  a  common  belief,  that  the  infeftion  was  brought 
into  Europe,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  armies  that 
returned  from  the  crufade.  But,  independently  of  the 
doubts  which  may  be  entertained,  in  refpeft  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  nature  of  elephantiafis  and  leuce,  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  recorded,  efpecially  among  the  tranfaftions  of 
the  faints,  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  leprofy  in  the  welt, 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  Lepers  are  mentioned  in  many 
3  public 
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public  adls,  according  to  Muratori,  in  the  fixth  century; 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  fpeaks  of  a  place,  where  thefe  un¬ 
fortunate  perfons  were  accuttomed  to  walb  theml'elves,  as 
well  as  of  an  hofpital  appropriated  for  them.  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  the  fame  century,  likewife  alludes  to  the 
fubjebt,  and  particularly  mentions  one  leper,  quem  denfs 
vulneribits  morbus  elephantinus  defadaverat.  In  the  following 
century,  Rhotaris  king  of  the  Lombards  publilhed  an 
edift  againff  lepers,  by  which  they  were  confidered  as 
dead  in  the  law,  and  enjoined  not  to  come  near  to  found 
perfons,  but  to  apprife  them  of  their  approach,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  noifs  with  a  wooden  clapper.  There  was  a  river 
near  Afii  in  Lombardy,  famous  in  thofe  times  for  the 
cure  of  leprofy ;  whence,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Lom¬ 
bards  were  confidered  as  a  filthy  leprous  people  ;  and 
pope  Sylvefter,  upon  the  plea  of  leprofy,  diffuaded  the 
king  of  France  from  marrying  a  Lombard  princefs.  So 
early  as  the  eighth  century,  St.  Othmar  in  Germany,  and 
St.  Nicholas  de  Corbie  in  France,  inftituted  leprous  houfes, 
which  had  been  already  numeroufly  effablilhed  in  Italy. 
King  Pepin  in  757,  »aod  Charles  the  Great  in  789,  iffued 
ordinances,  bv  which  the  marriages  of  lepers  were  diffolv- 
ed,  and  their  aflociation  with  the  healthy  prohibited.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Athanafius,  in  the  ninth  century,  lepers  are 
alfo  mentioned  ;  and  indeed,  in  general,  the  Adts  of  the 
Saints,  compiled  by  the  Bollandilts,  are  replete  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  malady,  throughout  Europe,  in  the  middle 
ages ;  even  in  the  life  of  St.  Antoninus,  fo  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  a  cafe  of  leprofy,  horrendiffima  elephantine 
lepra,  is  mentioned.  Thefe  fails  imply  the  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  leprofy  in  Europe,  long  antecedent  to  the  Cru- 
fades.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  many  fevere  difeafes  af¬ 
flicted  Europe  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with  aug¬ 
mented  virulence,  about  the  period  when  thofe  fanatical 
expeditions  were  executed,  or  rather  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fixteenth  centuries,  than  before;  and,  among  the  reft, 
the  leprofy  appears  to  have  been  every- where  prevalent. 
Every  country  abounded  with  its  hofpitals,  eltablifhed  for 
the  exclufive  relief  of  lepers,  although  the  number  of 
thefe  inltitutions  has  been  probably  exaggerated.  Several 
authors  have,  by  an  error  in  tranflation,  quoted  Matthew 
Paris  for  an  affertion,  that  nineteen  thoufand  lazarettos  ex- 
iffed  in  Chrifiendom  ;  but  that  author  only  Hates,  that 
the  hofpitalers  were,  at  that  period,  poffeffed  of  19,000 
manors :  “  Habent  hofpitalarii  novetn  decern  millia  mane- 
riorum  in  Chriffianitate.”  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that 
Louis  VIII.  king  of  France,  made  bequefls,  in  the  year 
1227,  to  two  thoufand  leproferies  within  his  own  kingdom. 
In  this  country,  there  were  a  great  number  of  thefe 
effablilhments.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich  alone  contained  five.  The  molt  extend ve  in ftitu- 
tion  of  this  kind  was  in  Leicefierffiire,  at  a  place  thence 
railed  Burton-Lazars;  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Lazarus,  and 
became  poffeffed  of  immenfe  riches  ;  fo  that  all  the  inferior 
■lazar- houfes  in  England  were  in  fome  meafure  fubjebt  to 
the  mailer  of  it,  as  he  hinrfelf  was  to  the  mailer  of  the  La¬ 
zars  at  Jerufalem.  (See  Nichols’s  Hill,  of  Leicefterfhire.) 
In  London  there  were  fix,  according  to  Becket ;  the  largelt 
of  which  was  that  of  St.  Giles,  without  Temple  Bar. 

In  all  the  towns  where  lazarettos  were  eltablifhed,  me¬ 
dical  officers  were  appointed  by  the  police,  to  examine  all 
perfons,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  affebted  with  leprofy, 
previous  to  their  feclufion  in  thofe  receptacles  ;  indeed, 
where  no  fuch  eftablilhments  exifted,  huts  were  erebted  a 
little  way  out  of  the  towns  (where  alfo  the  hofpitals  were 
generally  placed)  for  each  individual  leper.  The  rules 
and  edifts,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  lepers,  were, 
as  far  as  the  circumitances  admitted  of  it,  nearly  copied 
from  the  Mofaic  laws.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the 
writings  of  thofe  phyficians  who  held  the  office  of  exami¬ 
ners  alter  the  revival  of  learning,  and  indeed  it  was  avowed 
by  them,  that  the  tubercular  leprofy,  or  elephantiafis,  was 
the  difeafe,  to  the  detection  of  which  their  inquiries  were 
jpaiticularly  directed.  Gregory  II  or  It,  who  was  one  of  the 


appointed  examiners  at  Ulm  in  Bavaria,  at  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  has  left  us  the  particulars  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  ufually  praCtifed  by  himfelf  and  his  colleagues, 
when  fummoned  by  the  magiflrates  for  that  purpofe.  Af¬ 
ter  the  preliminary  queliions  relative  to  the  age  and  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  perfon  brought  before  them,  thev  examined 
him  refpe&ing  the  exifience  of  the  difeafe  in’liis  parents 
and  progenitors;  his  habits  of  life  and  his  affociates,  with 
a  view  to  the  probability  of  contagion  ;  his  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament,  and  previous  Hate  of  health,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ;  and  then  as 
to  the  climate,  foil,  habitation,  and  diet,  to  which  he  had 
previouily  been  accultomed.  They  then  quellioned  him 
as  the  Hate  of  all  the  functions,  mental  and  corporeal ; 
and  laltly,  denudatis  partibus  omnibus,  they  examined  the 
whole  body,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence  of  the  following  external  fymptoms  :  Fill!  they  in- 
fpebled  the  head,  to  fee  whether  the  hair  was  beginning 
to  fall  off ;  whether  that  of  the  beard  was  becoming  fofter 
and  thinner,  and  that  of  the  eye-brows  and  eye-laffies 
wasdifappearing;  and  whether,  when  the  hairs  were  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  a  part  of  the  Ikin  was  brought  away  with 
them;  whether  the  eyes  were  round  and  grim,  the  ears 
acuminated,  the  lips  thick,  the  nofe  tumefied  externally, 
the  nofinis  internally  Huffed  and  ulcerated,  the  face  un¬ 
equally  fwelled  with  tubercles,  and  of  a  livid  red  hue  ? 
Whether  the  veins  under  the  tongue  were  enlarged  with 
tubercles,  as  if  varicofe  ?  Whether  the  Ikin  was  un£tuous, 
fo  that  water  ran  off  of  it,  or  there  were  under  it  tuber¬ 
cles  nearly  without  fenfibility,  efpecially  behind  the  ears, 
and  on  the  extremities?  Whether  the  fkin  was  rough, 
like  that  of  an  unfeathered  goofe,  or  affefied  with  horrid 
fiilii res,  and  rugae,  refembling  the  hide  of  an  elephant,  or 
covered  with  warts,  like  the  grandines  of  fwine,  or  affected 
with  morpkaa,  impetigo,  or  a  dry  and  incurable  fcabies? 
Whether  there  were  any  nodes  about  the  joints  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  mulcles  of  the  extremities,  efpecially  about  the 
thumbs,  were  emaciated  ?  Whether  the  nails  were  in- 
curvated  ?  Whether  the  Ikin  was  fenfibleto  the  punbture 
of  the  furgeon’s  needle?  Whether  there  were  offenfive 
ulcers,  with  a  bad  habit  of  body,  efpecially  ulcerations 
and  fiffures  in  the  fingers  and  toes  ?  and  whether  the  voice 
was  hoarfe  and  obtule?  They  then  drew  fome  blood,  for 
the  purpofe  of  examining  it.  “Thefe  fymptoms  being 
prefent,”  fays  the  author,  “  we  deem  the  dileafe  elephan¬ 
tiafis,  and  decree  that  the  patient,  inafmuch  as  he  is  affebt- 
ed  with  an  incurable  and  contagious  leprofy,  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  all  communion  with  the  healthy.”  Obf. 
Med.  lib.  vii. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Horff  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  the  concurring  obferva- 
tions  of  feveral  phyficians  before  his  time,  that  the  ele¬ 
phantiafis  was  by  no  means  the  only  dileafe  of  the  kind 
admitted  into  the  lazarettos.  He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that, 
where  the  tubercles  of  the  face,  the  thick  lips,  acuminated 
ears,  flattened  nofe,  round  eyes,  (the  effential  fymptoms 
of  elephantiafis,)  are  abfent;  yet,  where  the  patients  are 
affected  only  with  a  dry  and  foul  fcabies,  with  pufiular 
eruptions,  fiffures,  and  branny  exfoliations,  which  conffi- 
tute  the  pfora  of  the  Greeks;  or  even  with  great  itching, 
emaciation,  ulceration,  and  exfoliations  of  thicker  feales, 
affebling  alfo  the  head  and  face,  which  are  the  lepra  of  the 
Greeks  ;  neverthelefs  they  are  fent  to  the  lazarettos,  if 
they  are  poor,  for  the  means  of  fubfiffence.  “  Hence  it 
happens,”  he  adds,  “  that  here,  and  elfewhere,  very  few  in- 
ffances  of  real  elephantiafis  are  found  in  the  lazarettos, 
whilff  many  are  there,  affebted  only  with  an  obffinate  pfora 
or  lepra  Gnecorum .”  We  have  alfo  the  direct  teffimony 
of  an  able  obferver,  Van  Foreeff,  (better  known  by  his  La¬ 
tin  appellation,  Foreltus,)  who  practifed  at  Alcmaer  and 
Delft,  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  who 
has  alfo  left  an  account  of  the  mode  of  examination  of 
lepers,  adopted  by  himfelf,  that  a  very  fmall  proportion  of 
the  perfons,  who  wandered  about  the  Low  Countries  as 
lepers  and  beggars,  were  true  lepers ;  but  were  merely  af¬ 
fected 
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faded  with  fcabies,  or  fome  external  defaedation  of  the 
tkin.  “Nay,”  he  fays,  ‘'net  one  in  ten  of  them  is  truly  a 
leper,  or  afflicted  with  the  legitimate  elephantiafis.”  And 
he  adds  the  authority  of  a  phyfician  at  the  Hague,  who 
had,  with  him,  lamented  the  careleffnefs  or  ignorance  of 
the  public  examiner  at  Haerlem,  by  whom  a  great  number, 
who  were  the  fuhjefts  of  fome  ordinary  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion,  were  declared  leprous.  But,  above  all,  Reidlin,  who 
was  phyfician  to  the  leper-houfe  at  Augtburg,  affirms  that, 
out  of fifty-nine  cafes,  lie  faw  but  one  which  was  elephan¬ 
tiafis,  and  that  in  a  flight  degree  ;  all  the  reft  were  in- 
ft.ances  of  the  pfora  and  lepra  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  moreover,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes,  which  were  thus  denominated  leprofy,  the 
fcurvy  itfelf  (we  mean  the  true  fcorbutus,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  fo  well  known  in  our  fleets,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  unfrequent  in  the  middle  ages,  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  fcarcity  and  famine)  was  confounded  with  the 
fame  difeafe.  This  idea  was  thrown  out  by  Hoffman. 
Profeffor  Sprengel  alfo  fufpeCts  that  thofe  forms  of  leprofy, 
which  have  been  called  mal  de  la  rofa  in  Afturia,  and  pel¬ 
lagra  in  Lombardy,  were  fcoybutic  ;  and  many  analogies 
between  the  two  difeafes  are  pointed  out  by  Raymond. 

Thefe  leprous  complaints  began  to  decline  in  number 
and  violence,  in  Italy,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  France,  and  Europe  in  general,  in  the  fix- 
teenth.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  indeed, 
the  tubercular  difeafe,  elephantiafis,  was  almoft  unknown 
in  Italy;  for  Ant.  Beniveni,  who  died  very  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  obferves,  that  he  once  law  at 
Florence  a  ftranger  a  defied  with  elephantiafis ;  a  difeafe,  he 
fays,  fcarcely  ever  feen  (in  his  time)  in  Italy,  and  aimoft 
unknown  to  phyficians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
.te'enth  century,  Alex.  Benedetti  and  Joh.  de  Vego  omit 
the  tubercular  leprofy  from  the  lift  of  difeafes,  mention¬ 
ing  it  only  curforily,  and  not  from  experience  ;  but  the 
latter  fpeaks  fully  of  rnorphaa,  impetigo ,  Paras,  alopecia,  mal 
morto,  and  other  difeafes  that  have  been  claffed  with  le¬ 
profy.  About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  ordered  the  number  of  lepers  in  each  maladrerie,  or 
lazaretto,  to  be  reported  ;  and,  after  appropriating  a  fuffi- 
cient  fum  for  their  fupport,  ordered  the  remainder  of  their 
revenues  to  be  given  to  the  grand  almoner,  for  general 
life.  In  the  feventeenth  century,  leper-houfes'  were  If  ill 
continued,  (though  fimilar  meafures  had  been  generally 
adopted  fince  the  decline  of  the  difeafe  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,)  and  were  greatly  abufed  by  the  adrniflion  of  beg¬ 
gars,  and  idle  vagrants  of  all  defcriptions,  who  employed 
every  fpecies  of  trick  to  imitate  leprofy,  or  to  produce  ap¬ 
pearances  of  cutaneous  difeafe.  The  elephantiafis  itfelf, 
however,  ftill  occafionally  appeared,  of  which  feveral  re¬ 
corded  cafes  are  referred  to  by  Henfler.  Some  writers,  in¬ 
deed,  have  fuppofed,  that  the  changes,  which  took  place 
from  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  downwards,  were 
rather  changes  of  names  than  an  actual  difappearance  or 
diminution  of  leprofy  ;  and  that  the  venereal  difeafe,  which 
was  firft  noticed  at  that  period,  was  in  faCt  the  leprofy  with 
a  new  appellation.  Indeed,  fome  authors  actually  deno¬ 
minated  the  morbus  Gallicus,  or  fyphilis,  a  leprofy  ;  as  Cam- 
panella,  who  treats  of  it  among  other  leprous  difeafes,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  lepra  Gallica.  But,  although  the  fecon- 
dary  fymptoms  of  fyphilis  might  be  miftaken  for  ieprofy, 
or  called  leprous,  in  common  with  other  ulcerations  and 
cutaneous  aifeftions,  in  a  confiderable  number  of  inftances, 
and  for  fome  time  ;  yet,  as  the  learned  and  able  Aftruc, 
after  Leonicenus  and  others,  has  ffiown,  there  were  fo  many 
points  of  obvious  and  decided  difference,  in  the  fymp¬ 
toms  and  progrefs  of  the  two  difeafes,  as  rendered  fuch  a 
confufion  to  any  great  extent  improbable.  Neverthelefs, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  unvarying  adherence  to  ancient 
authority,  which  characterized  the  profeffion  for  centuries 
after  the  revival  of  learning;  and  when  we  confider,  that 
the  mealies  and  fmall-pox,  for  inftance,  were  deemed  the 
fame  difeafe,  including  alfo  fcarlet  fever,  fo  late  as  the 
time  ot  Diemerbroeck  ;  we  (hall  readily  conceive  how  flow 
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the  early  phyficians  would  be  in  acknowledging  a  new  dif¬ 
eafe  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  Arabians;  and 
with  what  facility  they  might  confound  it  with  the  old, 
under  a  denomination  fo  vaguely  interpreted  as  that  of 
leprofy. 

At  all  events,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  view  of  the  fubjeCl,  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  moll 
erroneous  notions  prevailed  refpecfing  the  leprofy  ;  and 
that  the  terrors  of  the  ancients,  refpeCling  the  contagious 
and  unclean  nature  of  leiice  and  elephantiafis,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  almoft  indifcriminately  to  every  chronic  cutaneous 
difeafe,  whether  fcaly,  fcabby,  puftular,  or  ulcerous,  con¬ 
tagious  or  non-contagious,  which  then  occurred.  And, 
as  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  latter  claffes  of 
difeafe,  and  know  that  all  the  forms  of  fcaly  difeafe 
are  void  of  any  infectious  quality,  we  mult  be  finished, 
on  the  one  hand,  how  miftaken  was  the  charity,  which 
ereCled  thoufands  of  hofpitals,  and  appropriated  immenle 
treafures,  for  the  maintenance  of  thole  who  were  affeCted 
by  thefe  diforders,  and  for  the  fancied  fecurity  of  the  heal¬ 
thy  ;  while,  on  the  other,  we  fee  the  cruelty  and  abfur- 
dity  of  the  regulations  and  ceremonies,  which  were  inlti- 
tuted  in  regard  to  fuch  patients,  fomewhat  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thole  enjoined  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviti¬ 
cus,  for  the  Jewifli  lepers.  In  faft,  a  perfon  affeCted  with 
the  real  or  fuppofed  leprofy  was  treated  like  a  dead  body; 
funeral  obfequies  were  performed,  and  mafles  faid  for  the 
benefit  of  his  foul.  The  whole  is  thus  defcribed  by  a 
French  writer  :  “  A  prieft,  clothed  in  a  furplice  and  ltoie, 
repaired  with  the  crofs  to  the  leper,  who  was  prepared 
for  the  ceremony.  The  holy  minilter  began  by  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  bear  patiently,  and  in  a  fpirit  of  relignation 
and  penitence,  the  incurable  affliction  with  which  God  had 
flricken  him  :  he  then  befprinkled  the  fufterer  with  holy 
water,  and  conducted  him  to  the  church.  Here  the  leper 
put  off  his  ordinary  clothes;  and,  having  put  on  a  black 
habit  prepared  for  the  purpoie,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
altar,  between  two  treftles,  and  heard  mafs;  after  which 
he  was  again  fprinkled  with  holy  water.  This  ceremony, 
it  will  be  remarked,  differed  very  little  from  that  which  is 
ufually  performed  at  funerals.  While  the  leper  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  church,  the  fame  verfes  were  fung  as  at  bu¬ 
rials  ;  and  after  the  mafs,  which  was  alfo  the  fame  as  that 
which  was  performed  for  the  dead,  the  Libera  was  fung, 
and  the  leper  was  then  conducted  to  the  houfe  deftined 
for  him.  When  he  had  arrived,  the  prieft  again  exhorted 
and  confoled  him,  and  threw  a  (hovel-full  of  earth  on  his 
feet.  The  hut  (wdiere  there  was  no  lazaretto)  was  fmall, 
and  was  furniffled  with  a  bed  and  bedding,  a  veffel  for  wa¬ 
ter,  a  cheff,  a  table,  a  chair,  a  lamp,  a  towel,  and  other 
neceffaries.  He  was  prefented  with  a  cowl,  two  Ihirts,  a 
tunic,  and  a  robe  called  houjfe,  a  little  calk,  a  funnel,  a 
rattle  (des  eliquettes),  a  knife,  a  flick,  and  a  girdle  of  cop¬ 
per.  Before  the  prieft  quitted  him,  he  interdicted  him 
from  appearing  in  public  without  his  leper’s  habit  and 
naked  feet;  from  going  into  churches,  mills,  or  where 
bread  was  cooking  ;  from  walking  his  hands  and  clothes, 
&  c.  in-the  wells  and  brooks;  from  touching  any  commo¬ 
dities  that  he  defired  to  purchale  at  market,  except  with 
a  flick,  in  order  to  point  out  the  article  wanted ;  and  from 
entering  houfes,  or  taverns,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafir.g 
wine,  as  he  had  only  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  the 
door,  of  alking  for  what  he  required,  and  receiving  it  in 
his  little  calk.  He  was  farther  enjoined  not  to  draw  water 
but  with  a  proper  veffel ;  never  to  reply  to  the  queftions 
of  any  one  who  met  him  on  the  road,  unlefs  he  was  to  lee¬ 
ward,  in  order  that  the  inquirer  might  not  be  infeded  by 
his  breath,  and  the  contagious  odour  exhaling  from  his 
body  ;  never  to  place  himfelf  in  narrow  roads  ;  never  to 
touch  children,  nor  to  give  them  any  thing  which  he  had 
touched  ;  never  to  appear  in  public  meetings  ;  and  never 
to  eat  or  drink  with  any  but  lepers.  In  fhort,  thefe  wretch¬ 
ed  people  were  regarded  as  dead  among  the  living  :  their 
children  were  not  baptized  at  the  fonts  ;  and  the  water 
employed  at  their  baptifm  was  thrown  into  lonely  places. 
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When  a  leper  was' lick,  the  pried  adminiftered  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  to  him,  and  extreme  unction  ;  and  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  in  his  hovel,  or  in  the  place  of  interment  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  leprous.”  Ogee,  Abrege  del’Hi/l.  de  Bre¬ 
tagne,  prefixed  to  the  Dial,  de  Bretagne. 

In  molt  places  thefe  miferable  outcafts  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  towns,  near  which  their  hovels  or  lazarettos 
flood,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  especially  about  Eafter 
and  Chriftmas.  When  they  walked,  or  came  into  a  town, 
they  made  a  noife  with  their  rattles,  to  warn  paflengers  of 
their  prefence.  In  (hort,  their  Situation  was  truly  melan¬ 
choly.  The  ties  of  marriage  were  dilfolved,  where  one  of 
the  parties  only  was  affefted  ;  but  they  were  allowed  to 
marry  when  they  could  find  a  leprous  companion.  They 
were,  indeed,  allowed  the  ufufruft  of  property  ;  but  they 
could  neither  transfer  nor  inherit  it;  they  were  deemed  to 
have  Suffered  a  civil  death,  and  to  b e'kors  de  la  loi  mondaine. 

Yet  not  only  were  thefe  laws  executed  againft  multi¬ 
tudes  who  were  affefted  with  cutaneous  difeafes,  neither 
properly  leprous  nor  contagious  ;  but  it  is  even  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  true  tubercular  elephantiafis  itSelf, 
any  more  than  the  lefs  formidable  baras  alba ,  or  leuce,  were 
actually  contagious.  We  have  already  dated  the  reafons 
which  tend  to  difprove  the  infectious  nature  of  the  latter. 
The  evidence  againft  the  probability  of  contagioil,  in  the 
cafe  of  elephantiafis,  reds  partly  upon  the  facts  which  are 
cafually  mentioned  in  more  ancient  times,  and  partly  upon 
thofe  which  have  been  more  carefully  and  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained  nearer  to  our  own.  When  we  defcend  to  the  early 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  we  find  thefe  terrors  perpetuated  by 
the  laws  refpefting  lepers,  which  were  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  caufe  of  a  continuation  of  the  popular  opinions ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  kings  and  bifhops  mixing 
familiarly  and  frequently  with  thefe  very  objefts  of  legal 
proscription,  and  condescending  to  offices  which  require 
the  clofell  contaft  with  their  perfons,  not  only  without 
any  expreflions  of  apprehenfion,  but  without  any  one  re¬ 
corded  inftance  of  the  difeafe  being  So  communicated; 
we  find,  too,  that  for  a  term  of  Several  days,  during  cer¬ 
tain  fafts  and  feftivals,  thefe  infefted  people  were  actually 
allowed  to  mix  in  the  towns;  fafts  which  ftand  in  direft 
contradiftion  to  the  traditional  prejudices  and  laws  upon 
the  fubjeft.  Defcending  ftill  farther,  to  the  period  when 
learning  and  observation  had  again  enlightened  the  minds 
of  men,  we  find  thefe  very  prejudices  and  laws  extending 
equally  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  cutaneous  diforders  which 
we  know  are  not  contagious,  as  to  the  elephantiafis;  an 
error  which  muft  render  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  as 
to  the  contagious  quality  of  the  latter,  exceedingly  ques¬ 
tionable.  At  the  fatne  time  we  difcover  the  contention 
between  observation  and  pre-conceived  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned,  which  almoft  breaks  forth  in  the 
admiftion  of  the  truth.  Thus  Feme!,  who  adopted  the 
common  notion  of  its  contagious  quality,  admits  never¬ 
theless,  that,  from  all  the  observations  he  has  been  able  to 
make,  he  has  never  difcovered  a  cafe  which  proved  its  ex- 
iftence  ;  and  Foreftus,  Fabricius,  Plater,  &c,  who  ftill  held 
the  popular  opinion,  exprefs  their  afionifhment  at  fee¬ 
ing  the  daily  commerce  between  the  leprous  and  the 
healthy,  even  in  married  perfons,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  difeafe  ;  So  that  they  are  compelled  to  afcribe 
its  origin  to  certain  qualities  of  the  air  and  the  diet. 

When  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  times,  we 
jiave  ftill  more  convincing  teftimony  of  the  non-contagi¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  tubercular  leprofy.  Dr.  Thomas  Heber- 
den,  ftill  retaining  Somewhat  of  the  prejudices  of  educa¬ 
tion,  when  fpeaking  of  the  cafes  of  the  difeafe  which  he 
faw  at  Madeira,  fays,  Notwithstanding  the  juft  abhor¬ 
rence  which  every  one  ehtertains  of  this  loathfome  dii- 
eafe,  it  certainly  is  not  fo  contagious  as  is  commonly  ima, 
gined  ;  and  then  he  relates  his  oblervafions,  which  prove 
that  it  is  not  at  all  contagious.  “  For  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  one,”  he  adds,  “  who  has  contrafted  the  ciiftemper 
by  contact  of  a  leper;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  not  only 
am  a  daily  witnefe  of  communication  between  lepers  and 


other  people,  without  the  leaft  ill  confequences,  but  know 
feveral  inftances  where  a  leprous  hufljand,  married  to  a 
found  wife,  has  cohabited  with  her  for  a  long  feries  of 
years,  and  had  feveral  children  by  her,  without  her  hav¬ 
ing  contrafted  the  leaft  Symptom  of  the  diforder,  although 
the  children  have  inherited  it ;  and  vice  verj'd  between  a 
leprous  wife  and  found  hufband.  Med.  Tranf.  of  the  Col. 
of  Piiyf.  vol.  i.  Still  more  recently,  Dr.  Adams  has  inves¬ 
tigated  the  nature  of  elephantiafis,  in  the  fame  ifland, 
where  there  is  ftill  a  lazaretto,  near  Funchal ;  and  his  ob¬ 
servations  not  only  confirm  thofe  of  Dr.  Heberden,  as  to 
the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  difeafe;  but  they  alfo 
detect  other  miftakes,  which  originated  probably  in  the 
terrors  of  the  imagination,  when  the  difeafe  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  appellation  of  fatyriajis  (from  the  acuminated 
ears,  flattened  nofe,  and  rugous  front)  y- namely,  that  fo 
far  from  being  pofleffed  with  a  libido  inexpiebilis,  the  pro- 
creative  appetite  and  power  are  gradually  deftroyed  if  the 
difeafe  arile  in  the  age  of  manhood,  and  never  developed 
if  it  commence  before  that  of  puberty.  See  Adams  on 
Morbid  Poifons,  2d  edit.  chap.  18. 

It  is  true,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  rSth  century. 
Dr.  Hillary  had  deferibed  the  elephantiafis  as  occurring  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  with  all  the  charafteriftics  attributed  to 
it  by  the  ancients.  But  the  description  of  that  learned- 
phyfician  is  but  too  obvioufly  a  tranfeript  of  the  account 
given  by  Aretteus,  uncorrefted  by  his  perfonal  observa¬ 
tion.  In  this  the  learned  writer  affords  but  one  exam¬ 
ple,  among  a  long  feries  of  medical  Scholars,  in  whom  au¬ 
thority  but  too  often  dimmed  the  eye  of  obfervation,  or 
diftorted  its  views. 

If  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  ages,  then,  were  not  conta¬ 
gious,  whence  did  it  originate  and  fpread  fo  widely  ?  Pro¬ 
bably  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Foreftus,  Plater,  and  others, 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  excellent  treatife  of  Ray¬ 
mond,  already  often  quoted,  may  afford  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  facl  5  to  wit,  that  the  uncultivated  and 
marfhy  condition  of  the  foil;  the  confequent  humid  and 
miafmatous  condition  of  the  atmofphere;  the  fait,  putrid, 
indigeftible  aliment,  and  the  frequent  Scarcity  even  of  that 
which  the  phyficaland  political  diforders  of  the  times 
produced;  the  infalubrious  condition  of  the  towns  and 
habitations,  both  in  refpeft  to  bad  fituation,  want  of  clean- 
linefs,  and  other  pernicious  circumftances  ;  in  flrort,  thefe 
combined  evils,  which  appear  to  have  exifted  in  thofe 
times  and  countries  where  the  leprofy,  among  other  fre¬ 
quent  and  diftreffing  maladies,  prevailed,  were,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  fources  from  which  thefe  cacheftic  difeafes 
Sprung. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  Profper  Alpinus,  a  pro- 
feflor  of  Pavia,  who  vifited  Egypt  late  in  the  Sixteenth 
century,  that  both  the  lepra  and  elephantiafis  of  the  Greeks 
were  common  among  the  poor  at  that  period ;  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  them  to  the  caufes  above  mentioned  :  “They  are 
compelled  through  poverty,”  he  fays,  “to  drink  muddy 
and  femi-putrid  water;  they  eat  the  flefh  of  camels  and 
beef,  and  filh  falted  and  half  putrid,  caught  in  the  marlhes 
and  lakes  ;  but  they  principally  live  upon  a  fort  of  cheefe, 
immoderately  falted  and  femi-putrid,  which  is  fold  at  a 
very  low  price  :”  a  diet  very  much  refembling  that  for¬ 
merly  ufed  on  (hip-board  in  long  voyages;  when,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  the  falted  provilion,  which  had  been 
Sometimes  two  years  in  ca(k,  emitted  an  almoft  intolerable 
flench  during  its  maceration,  before  being  cooked. 

From  the  fifth  century,  when  the  empire  at  length  fell 
under  the  repeated  aflaults  of  the  northern  invaders,  to 
the  tenth,  the  fined  parts  of  Europe  lay  in  a  flate  of  de- 
vaftation  ;  little  cultivation  was  praftifed,  all  the  arts  were 
neglefted  or  loft,  and  clothing,  habitations,  and  food,  were 
alike  infufficient  and  unwholefome  ;  and  for  three  centu¬ 
ries  more  this  defplation  was  increafed,  if  polfible,  by  the 
inceffant  wars  that  were  waged.  There  were  fourteen 
plagues  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  intervals  of  but 
fix  years  between  each  ;  and  frequent  famines.  The  food 
confided,  even  in  England,  at  a  later  period,  of  much  falted 
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provifion,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  and  of  a  hard  and  black 
bread,,  chiefly  of  rye,  to  the  fcarcity  of  which  corn,  rather 
than  to  its  ergotcd  or  d Heated  condition,  the  igni.  facer, 
malades  ardens,  and  other  fimilar  maladies,  fhould  doubt  - 
lefs  be  attributed.  So  little  were  vegetables  cultivated, 
indeed,  or  gardening  uaderftood,  even  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  in  this  country,  that,  in  the  year  1509,  queen  Ca¬ 
tharine,  could  not  procure  a  lalad,  till  Henry  lent  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  engaged  a  gardener  to  come  over  to  raife 
the  proper  articles  here.  How  totally  deftitute  ot  fuch 
diet  mult  the  people  in  general  have  been  at  a  much  later 
period ! 

In  Ihort,  in  whatever  country  an  uncultivated  foil,  a 
marfny  furface,  and  a  humid  atmofphere,  have  been  found, 
-together  with  a  diet  generally  confiding  of  a  falted,  femi- 
putrid,  infulflcient,  or  indigf  (tible,  aliment,  and  compofed 
chiefly  of  animal  flelh  or  fifli,  with  a  lmall  proportion  of 
nutritious  vegetable  matter;  there,  from  theearlieft  times, 
human  life  has  been  Ihortened  by  the  multiplication  of 
peltilential  fevers  and  cachexies  of  a  leprous  and  fcorbutic 
nature.  Therefore,  as  Raymond  obferves,  even  if  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  writers  of  the  middle  ages  had  left  us  no  re¬ 
cords  of  the  hiflory  of  fuch  maladies  ;  the  hiltory  of  the 
foil,  of  the  circumltances  of  the  times,  and  of  the  food  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed,  would  afford  an  inconteftible  monument  of 
the  exiftence  of  Jeprofy. 

For  the  fpecies  or  varieties  of  Lepra,  as  diftinguKhed  by 
fyftematic  writers  on  medicine  at  prelent,  and  their  cure, 
fee  the  article  Pathology. 

LE'PROUS,  adj.  Infefted  with  a  leprofy; 

The  filly  amorous  fucks  his  death, 

By* drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot’s  breath.  Donne. 

LEP'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  illand  in  the  fea  of 
Rhodes,  near  the  coaft  of  Caria.  Pliny. 

LEPSI'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia, 
anciently  called  Eleufis ;  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  the  myfteries  of  her  worlhip :  confiderable*  ruins  re¬ 
main.  It  is  twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Athens. 

LEP'SIS,  f.  in  the  Greek  muflc,  is  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  ancient  melopoeia,  called  alfo  fome- 
times,  eut/iia-,  by  which  the  compofer  difcerns  in  which 
of  the  three  fyftems  of  founds  he  fhould  place  his  melody. 

LEP'STI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  gulf  of  Saloniki :  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Jenitza. 

LEP'TA,  a  man’s  name;  the  name  of  feveral  Romans. 

LEP'TA,yi  [fo  called  from  Xeirlot,  Gr.  llender,  or  mi¬ 
nute;  from  the  remarkable  diminutivenefs  of  its  flowers.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  hederacese,  Linn,  (vites,  JuJf.)  The 
generic  'ch  a  rafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior, 
fpreading,  fmall,  divided  into  four  ovate  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  four,  fomewhat  triangular,  furrowed,  in<- 
flexed,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments 
four,  awl-lhaped,  indexed,  inferted  into  the  receptacle 
at  the  angle  of  the  bafe  of  the  petals ;  antheras  ovate, 
two-celled.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  roundilh,  four- 
furrowed  5  ftyle  fcarcely  any  ;  ftigmaobtufe.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  four-lobed,  lobes  ovate,  flightly  confluent  towards 
the  centre,  fingle-feeded.  Seeds :  roundilh ,—EJJential Cha- 
ra8.tr.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Inferior;  corolla  of  four  trian¬ 
gular  petals ;  berry  four-lobed,  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  feed. 

Lepta  triphylla,  or  triple-leaved  lepta  ;  a  Angle  fpecies. 
A  native  of  woods  in  Cochlnchina,  and  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  cay  mat.  This  tree  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  branched ;  leaves  ternate,  lanceolate,  entire, 
waved,  fmooth  ;  flowers  white,  very  fmall,  in  compound, 
fmall,  axillary  clufters.  The  habit  of  this  genus  very 
much  refembles  that  of  Cissus  ;  but  the  character  of  its 
fruit  appears  to  be  effentially  different. 

LEPTADE'NIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  hei/]o;,  llender  or 
{harp,  and  achi/o?,  a  gland  ;  expiellive  of  the  con- 

Uafted  acute  termination,  of  the  malles  of  pollen,  which 


makes  a  very  peculiar  part  of  the  generic  charafter.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  contortae,  Linn,  (apocinete,  JuJf.  afclepiadeiE, 
Brown.)  Generic  effeutial  charafter — Corolla  fomewhat 
wheei-lhaped  ;  tube  ftiqrt ;  orifice  crowned  with  five  fcales, 
ftanding  between  the  legments;  limb  bearded.  Crown  of 
the  ftamens  wanting.  Anther®  unconnefted,  Ample  at 
the  top.  Malles  of  pollen  ereft,  attached  by  their  bafe, 
contrafted  and  pellucid  at  the  lummit.  Stigma  pointlels. 

Mr.  Brown  has  examined  three  fpecies,  reducible  to 
this  genus,  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium,  none  of  which 
are  yet  defcribcd,  nor  has  he  named  or  defined  them  fpe- 
cifically.  One  was  gathered  by  Forlkall.  They  are  all 
natives  either  of  the  Eaft  Indies  or  of  Africa.  They 
appear  to  be  perennial,  herbaceous,  climbing  plants, 
clothed  with  a  greyilh  impalpable  powdery  down.  Leaves 
flat,  oppofite ;  umbels  between  the  footftalks,  fometimes 
cymofe;  ftigma  minute. 

LEPTAN'THUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  AettIo?,  llender,  and 
a>0o?,  a  flower,]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  junci,  JuJf.  The  gene¬ 
ric  charafters  are-— Calyx  :  fpathe  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
convoluted,  containing  one  or  more  flowers.  Corolla:  of 
one  petal,  inferior;  tube  thread-lhaped,  very  long;  limb 
regular,  in  fix  deep,  nearly  equal,  oblong,  fegments. 
Stamina  :  filaments  three,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
limb,  linear,  Ihorter  than  the  limb,  one  of  them  often 
longer  than  the  reft  ;  antheras  vertical,  roundilh  or  ob¬ 
long.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  clofely  invefted  with 
the  bafe  of  the  tube,  oblong;  ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  tube;  ftigma  a  little  dilated,  downy,  fome¬ 
what  concave.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  invefted  with  the 
tube  and  the  calyx,  oblong,  obfcurely  triangular,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valves,  burfting  at  the  angles,  the  parti¬ 
tions  very  narrow,  from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  in  a  double  feries  in  each  cell,  ovate,  longi¬ 
tudinally  ftriated. — Effential  Chara8er.  SpathS  of  one 
valve  ;  corolla  of  one  petal  ;  its  limb  in  fix  deep  fegments, 
nearly  equal ;  ftigma  Ample ;  capfule  fuperior,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  many. 

None  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  brought 
alive  to  England,  nor  are  they  fcarcely  to  be  met  with 
in  herbariums.  They  all  feem  to  be  aquatics.  Their 
flowers  are  inconfpicuous,  and  probably  very  tranfitory. 

Species.  1.  Leptanthus  acutus,  or  fliarp-leaved  leptan- 
thus:  leaves  roundifh-kidney-fliaped,  acute;  fpathe  fmooth, 
containing  about  three  flowers.  Gathered  by  Louis  Bole 
in  Pennfylvanja  and  Virginia.  „Stem  creeping,  taking 
root  at  the  joints,  leafy.  Leaves  {talked,  the  earlier  ones 
floating,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  breadth,  fome¬ 
what  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  like  the  relt  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  from  near  the  bafe  of  the  footftalks. 
Spathe  an  inch  long.  Corolla  in  two  principal  divilions, 
each  in  three  Ihorter  ones,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
broadeft  in  the  upper  half,  narrowed  in  the  lower.  Two 
ftafnens  bear  round  anther®;  the  third,  which  is  longed, 
an  oblong  one. 

2.  Leptanthus  reniformis,  or  kidney-leptanthus  :  leaves 
roundilh-kidney-fliaped  ;  fpathe  oblong,  pointed,  many- 
flowered.  Native  of  marihes  and  pools  at  Lima.  Stem 
branched,  ftriated.  Flowers  three  or  four,  of  a  pale  green, 
their  longer  filament  bearing  a  long  arrow-lhaped  anther.. 

3.  Leptanthus  pubefeens,  or  downy  leptanthus :  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  acute,  the  radical  ones  downy  :  fpathe  li¬ 
near,  many-flowered.  Gathered  by  Lcefiing  in  marines 
near  Barcelona  in  South  America.  Stem  a  fpan  high. 
Flowers  from  a  flit  in  the  uppermoft  footftalk,  pale  pur- 
plifh  blue. 

4.  Leptanthus  cordatus,  or  cordate  leptanthus  :  leaves 
cordate-oval,  very  blunt;  fpathe  oblong,  very  obtufe, 
about  three-flowered.  Found  in  South  America  by  V011 
Rohr.  Stem  a  fpan  high  ;  leaves  riling  above  it,  fcarcely 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  on  long  (talks. 

5.  Leptanthus  liinofus,  or  muddy  leptanthus:  leaves 
ovate-oblong;  fpathe  lanceolate,  flngle-flowered.  Native 
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of  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  in  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and 
the  country  of  the  Illinois  in  Canada;  flowering  in  Au- 
guft.  Stems  feveral,  very  fhort,  each  bearing  only  one  or 
two  ovate,  fmooth,  ereCt,  leaves,  on  long,  thick,  fiftulous, 
(talks,  from  whofe  lower  part  l'prings  a  fltort  flower-ftalk, 
with  a  lingle-flowered,  oblong,  pointed,  fpathe  ;  corolla 
blue.  Stigmas  fix,  according  to  Swartz,  which  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  requires  examination. 

6.  Leptanthus  diverfifolius,  or  varying  leptanthus  : 
leaves  partly  ovate,  inclining  to  heart-fliaped,  ftalked  ; 
partly  linear  and  felfile.  Spathe  faid  by  Richard  to  con- 
fift  of  two  valves.  Gathered  by  him  in  Guiana. 

7 .  Leptanthus  gramineus,  or  grafly  leptanthus:  all  the 
leaves  linear.  Gathered  by  Richard  in  the  river  Ohio  ; 
has  the  alpecl  of  Potamogeton  gramineum. 

LEPTAS'PIS,  f.  [from the Gr.  Xsnflos,  flender,  and  awrw, 
a  (hield.j  In  botany,  a  genus  of  grades,  feparated  from 
Pharus  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  21 1,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  ovate  concave  outer  valve  of  the 
corolla  ;  but  its  habit  and  inflorefcence  are  fo  like  Pharus 
latifolia,  that  the  author  himfelf  candidly  exprefles  his 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  this  meafure. — One  fpecies  was 
found  By  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland  ;  another  comes  from  the  Molucca  Ifles. 

LEPTAURE'A,  /.  in  botany.  See  Zoegia. 

LEP'TINES,  a  fon  of  Hermocrates  of  Syracufe,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Dionyfius.  He  was  fent  by  his  brother  againfl  the 
Carthaginians,  and  funk  fifty  of  their  fliips.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  defeated  by  Mago,  and  baniflied  by  Dionyfius. 
He  continued  faithful  to  the  interefts  of  his  brother, 
though  naturally  an  avowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion.  He  was  at  length  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Carthaginians. 

LEP'TIS,  the  name  of  two  cities  of  Africa ;  one  of 
which,  called  Major,  now  Lebida,  was  near  the  Syrtes, 
and  had  been  built  by  a  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  colony.  The 
other,  called  Minor,  now  Lemta,  was  about  eighteen  Ro¬ 
man  miles  from  Adrumetum. 

LEPTOCAR'PUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Autt-lo?,  flender  or 
fharp,  and  x^pwo?,  fruit;  the  minute  feed  or  nut  being 
pointed  with  the  permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle.j  A  genus 
of  hard  rufhy  plants,  inftituted  by  Brown,  (Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.)  of  nearly  the  fame  defcription  as  Lepidofperma-; 
but  more  akin  to  the  Linnaean  Reftio,  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  a  Ample  fingle-feeded  nut,  inftead  of  a  cap- 
fule  with  two  or  three  cells  and  as  many  valves.  The 
Hems  are  generally  quite  Ample,  leaflefs,  but  clothed 
with  flieaths  lplit  at  one  fide.  Flowers  either  in  tufts,  or 
in  fpike -like  catkins.  Examples  of  Leptocarpus,  are  Ref¬ 
tio  diftachyos  of  Rottboll’s  leones,  and  Schoenodum  te- 
nax  of  Labillardiere  ;  (Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  t.  229.)  Seven 
fpecies  are  defined  as  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  there 
are  fuppofed  to  be  feveral  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be- 
fides  the  above,  and  the  Restio  imbricatus  of  Thunberg. 
See  that  article. 

LEPTOCEPH'ALUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  TuwV,  flender, 
and  y.z!pa.Xo<;,  head.]  The  Small  Head  ;  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  apodal  fifhes  introduced  by  Gmelin  in  his  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  Linnaeus.  The  generic  characters  are 
■ — A  fmall  narrow  head,  thin  comprefled  body,  and  no 
peCloral  fins.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  at  prefent, 

Leptocephalus  Morrifii,  Morris’s  leptocephaius ;  of 
which,  in  cafe  other  fpecies  fliould  be  dilcovered,  the  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  taken  to  be,  the  want  of  a  tail-fin,  and  the 
aperture  of  the  gills  wide,  and  lying  partly  underneath  the 
head.  It  was  in  the  Britifh  Zoology  of  Mr.  Pennant  that 
this  fmall  fifh  made  its  firft  public  appearance  under  the 
name  of  the  Morris,  Ijaving  been  firft  difeovered  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Anglefea  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name. 
Gronovius,  to  whom  Mr.  Pennant  had  communicated 
it,  diftinguifhed  it  by  the  title  of  Leptocephalus.  The 
defcription  given  by  Pennant  is  as  follows  :  The  length 
was  four  inches;  the  head  very  fmall;  the  body  com- 
prelfed  fideways  ;  extremely  thin,  and  almoft  tranfparent ; 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  the  deepeft  part 
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about  one  third  of  an  inch.  Towards  the  tail  it  grew 
more  flender,  and  ended  in  a  point  ;  towards  the  head  it 
Hoped  down,  the  head  lying  far  beneath  the  level  of  the 
back.  The  eyes  large  ;  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  very  fmall ; 
the  lateral  line  ftraight ;  the  fides  marked  with  oblique 
ftrokes  that  met  at  the  lateral  edge  ;  the  aperture  of  the 
gills  large.  It- wanted  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  caudal, 
fins  :  the  dorfa!  fin  was  extremely  low  and  thin,  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  back  very  near  the  tail ;  the 
anal  fin  was  of  the  fame  delicacy,  and  extended  to  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  vent.  Gronovius  obferves,  that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  tenuity  ol  the  body,  the  joints 
of  the  vertebras  appear  to  project  fo  diltinClly  along  the 
fides,  that  it  might  almoft  pals,  on  a  curfory  view,  for 
a  fpecies  of  Tasnia,  or  tape- worm  ;  the  vertebral  joints, 
in  fome  meafure,  expreffing  the  papillary  foramina  on  the 
bodies  of  thofe  animals.  See  the  preceding  Plate,  fig.  5. 

LEPTOLO'GY,  f.  in  rhetoric,  a  minute  defcription  of 
worthlefs  things.  Phillips. 

LEPTOME'RIA,  f.  [named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  al- 
lufion  to  its  flender  habit;  from  the  Gr.  ?.e Trlot;,  flender, 
and  ftspic,  a  portion  or  fhare.j  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  naonogynia,  natural  order  calyci- 
ftoras,  Linn,  (elseagni,  JvJJ~.  fimtalaceas,  Brown.) 

Eight  fpecies  are  defined  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  natives  of 
New  Holland.  They  are  flender  branched  fliruhs,  with 
lcattered  minute  leaves,  or  none  at  all.  Flowers  minute, 
white,  reddilh,  or  green  ;  generally  fpiked,  with  a  fmall 
deciduous  bracte  to  each ;  fometimes  axillary,  without 
brakes.  The  genus  is  akin  to  thofe  fpecies  of  Thefium 
which  grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  differs  in  its 
glandular  neclary,  which  is  either  of  one  piece,  lohed, 
crowning  the  germen,  or  compofed  of  glands,  each  of 
which  Itands  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  legments  of  the 
calyx.  Three  of  the  fpecies  have  a  ftarry  five-rayed  acute 
ftigma,  and  five-cleft,  fpiked,  braCleated  flowers;  the  re¬ 
maining  four  have  a  drier  drupe,  a  notched  blunt  ftigma, 
and  five-cleft  flowers:  and  all  grow  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
New  Holland.  See  Thesium. 

LEP'TON,  a  townfhip  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  York- 
Ihire,  with  2180  inhabitants,  including  478  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures  :  feven  miles  welt  of  Wakefield. 

LEPTOSPER'MUM,y.  in  botany.  See  Melaleuca. 

LEPTOSTACHY'A.  See  Phryma. 

LEPTOSTO'MUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Xevrlof,  flender  or 
narrow,  and  ro^ot.  the  mouth ;  expreflive  of  the  narrow 
orifice  of  the  capfule.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  mufei.  Generic  efltntial  characters — • 
Capfule  oblong,  without  furrows,  terminal.  Lid  hemif- 
pheri'cal,  without  a  beak  ;  fringe  a  fimple,  flat,  annular, 
undivided,  membrane,  from  the  inner  coat. 

The  four  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  natives  tsf  the 
fouthern  hemifphere.  They  are  molfes  of  a  denfely-tufted 
mode  of  growth,  with  upright,  branched,  perennial,  ftems ; 
leaves  moderately  fpreading  in  every  direction,  broadifli, 
entire,  revolute,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  a  terminal. hair, 
which  is  fufpeCied  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  fometimes 
branched.  Fruit-ftalk  terminal.  Capfule  either  ereCt  or 
drooping;  tapering  at  the  bale  into  an  inverfely  conical 
apophyfis  ;  much  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Veil  fmooth 
and  naked,  deciduous. 

1.  Leptoftomum  inclinans,  or  flat  leptoftomum  :  leaves 
obovate,  obtnfe;  capfule  drooping,  obovate-oblong. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  upon 
rocks  and  ftones  at  the  eaft  fide  of  Table  Mountain,  near 
the  fummit,  in  430  fouth  latitude,  and  from  3000  to  3500 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  fea.  This  mols  is  two  or 
three-inches  high.  Stems  but  little  branched,  leafy  in  the 
upper  part,  denfely  clofed  with  rufty  down  below.  Leaves 
rather  concave,  very  minutely  dotted  or  reticulated,  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  twilled  hair  one-fourth  the  length  of  each  leaf. 

2.  Leptoftomum  ereChim,  or  upright  leptoftomum  : 
leaves  oblong-parabolic,  obtufe  ;  enpiules  oblong,  ereCL 
Found  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  in  a  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  growing  on  rocks  near  tlje  banks  of 
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the  rivers  Hawkelbury  and  Grofe,  Stems  fimple  or 
branched,  clothed  with  rulty  down  in  their  lower  part, 
leafy  above. 

3.  Leptoftomum  gracile,  or  (lender  leptoftomum :  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  rather  pointed;  terminal  hair  half  their 
length;  capfule  oblong,  ftraight,  drooping.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  at  Duflcy  bay  in  New  Zealand. 
Stems  denfely  tufted,  fomewhat  branched,  about  an  inch 
high,  thickly  clothed  with  rufty  down  in  their  lower  part. 
Leaves  yellowifh-green,  dotted,  clofe-prelfed  when  dry, 
pellucid,  ltrongly  revolute,  with  a  very  thick  rib,  and  a 
l'mooth  terminal  hair.  Fruit-ftalk  near  two  inches  high, 
(lender,  tawny,  with  a  (heath  at  the  bottom,  the  fummit 
very  (lender  and  drooping. 

4.  Leptoftomum  Menziefii.  or  Menzies’  leptoffomum  : 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;  terminal  hair  a  quarter 
their  length  ;  capfule  cylindrical,  drooping  recurved. 
Difcovered  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  Statenland  in  1787.  Stems 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  moftly  (imple,  with  denfe 
rufty  fibres  and  roots.  Fruit-italk  about  an  inch  high, 
(blitary,  ereft. 

Mr.  Brown  with  good  reafon  fufpefts  that  the  Bryum 
macrocarp'um  of  Hedwig  may  belong  to  this  genus.  If 
lb,  there  is  an  error  in  the  delineation  of  its  fringe  ;  and 
it  will  prove  the  only  known  fpecies  whofe  leaves  are  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  branched  hair.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  p.  320. 

LEP'TUM,  /.  in  antiquity,  a  fmall  .piece  of  money, 
which,  according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part  of  an 
obolus  ;  butothers  willhaveit  to  beafilver  orbrafs  drachm. 

LEPTUN'TICA,yi  With  pbyficians,  attenuating  me¬ 
dicines. 

LEPTU'RA,  f  [from  the  Gr.  \eir lo«,  (lender,  and 
tail.]  The  Wood  Beetle  ;  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  infects.  Generic  characters — Antenna;  fe- 
taceous;  palpi  four,  filiform;  wing-cafes  tapering  towards 
the  tip;  thorax  (lender  and  rounded.  Thofe  of  the  Lep- 
turte  which  have  the  lip  entire,  conftitute  the  genus  Do- 
nacia  of  Fabricius;  and  fuch  as  have  the  lip  bifid  form  a 
part  of  the  Lepturae  of  that  author  ;  for  the  latter  do  not 
exclufively  confift  of  thofe  infects  which,  according  to 
the  Linnaean  character,  belong  toLeptura;  Leptura  ab- 
breviata  of  Fabricius,  for  example,  is  Necydalis  major  of 
Linnaeus,  and  Leptura  variegata  the  Gmelinian  Necy¬ 
dalis  variegata.  The  Leptura  tribe  is  allied  to  the  Ce- 
rambyx,  and  contains  128  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of 
confiderable  beauty.  The  larvae  of  the  wood-beetles  are 
found,  like  thofe  of  the  Cerambyx,  in  the  perforated 
trunks  of  trees  ;  and,  like  them,  they  devour  the  pulve- 
rifed  wood  when  digging  their  retreat. 

Species.  I.  Lip  entire.  1.  Leptura  aquatica,  the  wa¬ 
ter  leptura.  So  named  from  its  being  particularly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  frequenting  the  plants 
which  grow  near  the  water’s  edge.  It  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  golden-green  colour,  fometimes 
varying  into  copper-colour,  purple,  or  blue;  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  having  a  tooth  or  procefs  on  the  thighs  of 
the  hind-legs,  and  five  fuch  ferratures  on  the  legs  them- 
felves.  Lip  entire.  Inhabits  Europe. 

2.  Leptura  fafciata,  the  banded  leptura  :  golden ;  wing- 
cafes  with  a  purple  longitudinal  band.  The  Leptura 
aquatica  fafciata  of  Degeer.  Inhabits  watery  places  in 
Europe.  The  thighs  fometimes  armed  with  teeth. 

3.  Leptura  micans,  the  glofty  leptura:  hind  thighs 
two-toothed  ;  all  the  (hanks  (imple  ;  (hells  glofty.  An¬ 
tenna;  blackilh,  the  joints  pale  teliaceous  at  the  tip  ;  head 
with  a  line  down  the  middle  ;  thorax  green  channelled, 
fmooth;  (hells  ftriate,  punftured  ;  body  beneath  downy  ;  legs 
teftaceous ;  hind-thighs  thickened.  Inhabits  Europe. 

4.  Leptura  feftucae  :  hind-thighs  toothed,  thickened  ; 
body  black-blue.  Shells  ftriate,  punctured  ;  hind-thighs 
ihort.  Inhabits  Germany,  on  the  Feftuca  aquatica. 

5.  Leptura  dentipes  :  hind-thighs  one-toothed  ;  (hells 
green  with  a  purple  ftripe  down  the  middle;  abdomen 
and  legs  golden.  Antennae  blackilh  ;  head  punftured, 
with  a  line  down  the  middle  5  thorax  channelled,  punc- 
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tured  ;  (hells  rounded,  with  an  imprefted  gold  dot  near 
the  margin.  Inhabits  Germany,  on  aquatic  plants. 

6.  Leptura  marginata :  hind-thighs  one-toothed;  (hells 
golden,  the  edge  and  fpot  at  the  bafe  rufous;  abdomen, 
and  legs  filvery.  Antennas  black,  the  joints  filvery  at  the 
tip;  head  punftured,  lined  ;  thorax  wrinkled  channelled; 
(hells  minutely  punftured,  truncate.  Inhabits  with  the 
former  ones. 

7.  Leptura  nymphsete :  hind-thighs  toothed  ;  thorax 
and  (hells  coppery  ;  body  cinereous  downy.  Head  cop¬ 
pery  ;  antenna;  and  mouth  black;  thorax  channelled, 
witli  a  gibbous  dot  each  fide  ;  (hells  with  crenate  llrice  ; 
body  beneath  covered  with  filvery  down.  Found  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  leaves  of  the  Nymphcea  alba. 

8.  Leptura  fagittarise  :  hind-thighs  one-toothed  ;  (hells 
green-gold,  minutely  punftured,  truncate  ;  abdomen  and 
legs  golden.  Antennae  biackifti  ;  head  b  rally,  channel¬ 
led  ;  thorax  wrinkled,  channelled  ;  lhells  ftriate,  punc¬ 
tured.  Inhabits  Germany. 

9.  Leptura  aenea  :  hind-thighs  one-toothed  ;  (hells 
b rally,  equal,  rounded  ;  abdomen  and  legs  braffy.  Head 
fmooth,  with  a  line  down  the  middle;  thorax  channelled, 
fmooth,  with  a  tubercle  each  fide  ;  (hells  finely  ftriate, 
punftured  ;  tarfi  black.  Inhabits  Germany. 

10.  Leptura  violacea  :  hind-thighs  one-toothed;  (hells 
violet,  rounded  ;  abdomen  covered  with  filvery  down. 
Antennae  black;  head  and  thorax  channelled  ;  legs  black. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

11.  Leptura  difcolor  :  bind-thighs  one-toothed;  (hells 
brafly  or  black,  rounded  ;  legs  red-teftaceous.  Antenna: 
red-teftaceous  ;  thorax  toberculate  ;  (hells  obfcurely  ftn- 
ate,  punftured  ;  hind-thighs  clavate.  Male;  head,  thorax, 
and  (hells,  black  ;  female,  brafly.  Inhabits  Germany. 

12.  Leptura  holofericea  :  hind-thighs  toothed  ;  body 
blackiih-vioJet ;  antennae  and  legs  black-brown.  Inha¬ 
bits  Germany. 

13.  Leptura  paluftris :  hind-thighs  toothed;  body 
blackifh-violet ;  antennae  and  legs  chefuut.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

14.  Leptura  bicolor:  hind-tliighs  toothed  ;  body  gold  ; 
thorax  and  (hells  green,  the  latter  ftriate  punftured,  with 
icattered  imprefted  dots.  Inhabits  Europe. 

15.  Leptura  fufca:  hind-thighs  one-toothed;  body 
brown  ;  (hells  ftriate,  punftured  ;  mouth,  antennae,  and 
legs,  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

16.  Leptura  rufelcens :  hind-thighs  toothed;  body 
reddifh  bronzed,  beneath  cinereous  bronzed  ;  (hells 
ftriate,  punctured  with  crenate  wrinkles.  Inhabits  Europe. 

17.  Leptura  nitida  :  hind-thighs  toothed  ;  body  ftiining, 
green-gold  ;  (hells  ftriate  punctured,  with  crenate  wrinkles, 
and  a  broad  common  purple-green  fillet ;  abdomen,  an¬ 
tennae,  and  legs,  gold.  Inhabits  Europe. 

18.  Leptura  ccerulea  :  hind-thighs  toothed;  body  blue; 
(hells  ftriate,  punftured,  with  crenate  wrinkles  ;  antenna: 
brafly.  Inhabits  Europe. 

19.  Leptura  clavipes :  hind-thighs  unarmed;  body 
brafly;  abdomen  covered  with  filvery  down;  antenna- 
black,  rufous  at  the  tip  ;  thorax  and  (hells  ftriate  and 
punftured  ;  legs  rufous;  hind-thighs  clavate.  Inhabits 
Germany,  on  aquatic  plants. 

20.  Leptura  fafciculata  ;  hind-thighs  unarmed  ;  body 
black  ;  hind  legs  long,  the  (hanks  with  a  tuft  of  long 
hairs  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Cayenne;  body  very  (lender, 
with  a  filveiy  glofs  beneath. 

21.  Leptura  fimplex :  hind-thighs  unarmed;  body 
(liining,  brafly.  Inhabits  Europe,  on  aquatic  plants  5 
(hells  ftriate,  punftured. 

22.  Leptura  linearis:  hind-thighs  unarmed;  (hells  li¬ 
near,  truncate,  ftiining-brafiy  ;  legs  fubteltaceous.  An¬ 
tennae  blackilh  ;  head  punftured,  lined;  thorax  rugged, 
channelled;  (hells  finely-  ftriate,  punftured;  abdomen  ci¬ 
nereous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

23.  Leptura  hydrochans:  hind-thighs  unarmed;  (hells 
cinereous  glofty,  rounded  at  the  end  ;  body  and  legs  ci¬ 
nereous.  Antennae  cinereous ;  head  lined  ;  (hells  ob- 
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fcurely  ftriate,  punctured  ;  body  beneath  and  legs  cine¬ 
reous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

24.  Leptura  mucronata  :  hind-thighs  unarmed  ;  body 
above  livid  ;  beneath,  head,  and  antennae,  black  ;  thorax 
with  two  divergent  lines  ;  (hells  fpinous  at  the  end. 
Mouth  yellow  ;  lines  oft  the  thorax  black  ;  fhelis  ftriate, 
punctured,  the  punctures  black  ;  feu  tel  black  ;  legs  livid, 
the  joints  black.  Inhabits  Germany. 

25.  Leptura  cinerea:  hind-thighs  unarmed  ;  body  cine¬ 
reous  with  coppery  fpecks.  Inhabits  Pomerania. 

26.  Leptura  craflipes :  hind-thighs  unarmed  ;  body 
green  bronzed,  beneath  cinereous  bronzed;  fhelis  ftriate, 
punctured  with  tranfverfe  fmall  lines;  mouth,  antennae, 
and  legs,  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

27.  Leptura  vulgaris  :  hind-thighs  unarmed  ;  body  fiive- 
ry-green  ;  (hells  ftriate,  punctured,  with  crenate  wrinkles, 
and  a  broad  common  purple-green  fillet ;  head,  abdomen, 
and  legs,  filvery-afh.  Inhabits  Europe. 

II.  Lip  bifid.  28.  Leptura  unipunftata  ;  black  ;  fir  el  1  s 
rufous  with  a  black  dot  in  the  middle.  Inhabits  Drefden. 

29.  Leptura  haftata  :  black  ;  (hells  red,  the  tip  and  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  black.  Segments  of  the  abdomen  with 
filvery  down  at  the  edge.  Inhabits  Southern  Europe. 

30.  Leptura  bipunclata  :  black,  villous  ;  (hells  livid 
with  a  black  dot  in  the  middle,  future  and  tip.  Shells 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

31.  Leptura  tomentofa:  thorax  villous  golden;  (hells 
teftaceous,  tipt  with  black.  Head  and  antennae  black  ; 
fhelis  frnooth,  (lightly  notched  at  the  tip  ;  abdomen  co¬ 
vered  with  filvery  down;  tail  emarginate;  legs  black. 
Inhabits  Franck. 

32.  Leptura  melanura  :  black,  (hells  redd i Hi  or  livid, 
the  future  and  tip  black.  Inhabits  Europe,  on  flowers. 

33.  Leptura  futuralis :  black;  (hells  and  legs  livid; 
future  and  tip  of  the  (hells  black.  Antennas  black,  the 
firft joint  livid  at  the  tip;  head  and  thorax  black  villous; 
body  clothed  with  lilvery  down.  Inhabits  Keil. 

34.  Leptura  livida  :  black  ;  (hells  teftaceous  immacu¬ 
late  ;  legs  black.  Shells  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  hardly 
emarginate.  Inhabits  Germany. 

35.  Leptura  ftrigilata  :  black  ;  (hells  teftaceous  with  a 
blackifh  fillet.  Inhabits  Sweden;  fmall;  (hells  (lightly 
emarginate. 

36.  Leptura  emarginata :  black;  (hells  purple,  the  tip 
emarginate  black.  Abdomen  two-toothed  at  the  end,  the 
fegrnents  (hining  filvery  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

37.  Leptura  (anguinolenta  :  black  ;  (hells  fanguineous. 
Male;  (hells  teftaceous  tipt  with  black.  Varies  in  having 
the  (hells  edged  with  black.  Inhabits  Europe. 

38.  Leptura  meridiana,  the  noon  wood-beetle  :  thorax 
fubfpinous  ;  (hells  faftigate ;  breaft  (hining.  This  is  one 
of  the  larger  European  fpecies,  often  meafuring  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  a  very  common  infeiSt  during  the  de¬ 
cline  of  fummer  in  fields  and  woods,  generally  appearing 
jn  the  hotted  parts  of  the  day.  It  is  of  a  dull  brown  co¬ 
lour  above,  fometimes  yellowifti-chefnut  ;  and  beneath  is 
of  a  brilliant  tawny  yellow,  (hining  with  the  luftre  of  fa- 
tin.  Lip  bifid.  It  has  very  much  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Cerambyx  ;  and  might  perhaps  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  be  referred  to  either  genus.  It  is  (hown  on  the 
preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  6. 

39.  Leptura  villa:  ferruginous;  antenna;,  (hells,  and 
breaft,  brown.  Antennae  dark  brown,  the  fil'd  joint  ru¬ 
fous;  head  rufous  ;  eyes  black  ;  hind  angles  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  acute.  Inhabits  England. 

40.  Leptura  rubra  :  black  ;  thorax,  (hells,  and  (hanks, 
purple-red.  Inhabits  Europe. 

41.  Leptura  telfacea :  black;  (hells  teftaceous;  (hanks 
rufous;  thorax  rounded  behind.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be 
only  the  male  of  the  laft.  Inhabits  Europe. 

42.  Leptura  pubefeens  :  black,  with  cinereous  down  ; 
rib  of  the  wings  teftaceous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Sweden  ; 
relembles  L.  telfacea. 

43.  Leptura  virens :  filky-greenifti  ;  antennae  varied 
with  brown  and  green.  Inhabits  Europe. 


44.  Leptura  fmaragdula  :  (ilky-greeni(h  ;  antennae  and 
legs  black.  Inhabits  Sweden  ;  half  the  fize  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

45.  Leptura  atra ;  body  entirely  deep  black.  Abdo¬ 
men  with  white  iilky  down  ;  kgs  fometimes  teftaceous. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

46.  Leptura  humeralls :  black  ;  (houlders  and  abdomen 
ferruginous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

47.  Leptura  exclamationis  :  black  ;  (hells  with  a  yellow 
line  down  the  middle,  and  a  dot  at  the  bafe.  Shells  trun¬ 
cate  ;  abdomen  covered  with  filvery  down.  Inhabits 
Sweden  ;  fmall. 

48.  Leptura  futurata  :  cinereous  ;  (hells  teftaceous,  with 
a  black  future.  Aofennas  teftaceous,  tipt  with  black  ;  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  cinereous  down  ;  (hells  frnooth  ; 
legs  rufous,  the  joints  black.  Inhabits  Germany. 

49.  Leptura  fcntellata  :  black;  fcutel  white".  Shells 
emarginate  ;  abdomen  filky- white.  Inhabits  Italy. 

50.  Leptura  lurida  :  ferruginous;  (hells  teftaceous. 
Inhabits  the  deferts  of  Hircania. 

51.  Leptura  femorata  :  black;  thighs  rufous  at  the  bafe. 
Fore-ftianks  rufous.  Inhabits- Saxony. 

52.  Leptura  ruficornis :  body,  antennas,  and  legs,  ru¬ 
fous.  Body  covered  with  yellowifti  down.  Inhabits  Italy. 

53.  Leptura  marginata  :  black;  edge  of  the  (hells  and 
hind-fhanks  rufous.  Body  dulky.  Inhabits  Norway. 

54.  Leptura  nigra:  (hells  tapering;  body  black",  po- 
liftied;  abdomen  red.  Inhabits  Europe. 

55.  Leptura  prasufta  :  body  covered  with  golden  pubel- 
cence;  head  and  tip  of  the  (hells  black.  Firft  joint  of 
the  antennas  ferruginous  ;  legs  red.  Inhabits  Europe. 

56.  Leptura  quadri-guttata  :  brown  ;  (hells  black,  with 
two  ferruginous  dots  at  the  bafe.  Thorax  with  cinereous 
down  ;  thighs  ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

57.  Leptura  ro  ft  rata :  dull  brafiy  ;  legs  yellow.  An¬ 
tennas  yellowifti  at  the  bafe,  thorax  and  (hells  frnooth. 
Inhabits  Africa,  on  the  Ammi  majus. 

58.  Leptura  luteicornis  :  yellow;  thorax  with  two  black 
lines  ;  (hells  with  four  black  bands.  Head  and  antennae 
yellow  ;  thorax  tapering  before;  legs  yellow;  hind  thighs 
with  a  black  ring.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

59.  Leptura  quadri-macyilata  :  black;  fnells  teftaceous 
with  a  black  ring.  Inhabits  Germany. 

60.  Leptura  quadrhpuftulata  :  black  ;  (hells  with  two 
remote  ferruginous  fpots.  Abdomen  with  golden  down. 
Inhabits  Sweden. 

61.  Leptura  o&o-rnaculata  :  black;  (hells  livid  with 
four  black  (pots.  Inhabits  Europe. 

62.  Leptura  interrogationis  :  black;  (hells  yellow,  with 
a  longitudinal  curved  black  line,  and  four  marginal  fpots. 
Spots  one  to  three,  fometimes  connected  with  the  line. 
Inhabits  Sweden. 

63.  Leptura  marginella  :  blackifli  ;  future  of  the  (hells, 
two  marginal  fpots,  and  tip,  yellow.  Shells  with  a  black 
dot  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Italy. 

64.  Leptura  fex-maculata  :  black;  (hells  teftaceous  with 
three  indented  black  bands,  the  anterior  one  a  little  in¬ 
terrupted.  Inhabits  Europe. 

65.  Leptura  (qltem-punftata  :  black;  thorax  teftaceous, 
with  a  black  dot;  (hells  teftaceous,  with  feven  black  dots. 
Head  with  a  large  frontal  teftaceous  fpot ;  abdomen  tefta¬ 
ceous  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Hungary  ;  fmall,  (lender. 

66.  Leptura  duodecima-maculata :  black;  (hells  yel¬ 
low,  with  fix  black  fpots.  Inhabits  Siberia  ;  larger  than 
L.  fex-macuiata. 

67.  Leptura  attenuata  :  (hells  tapering,  yellow,  with 
four  black  bands;  legs  teftaceous.  Abdomen  rufous  tipt 
with  black,  fometimes  wholly  black.  Inhabits  Europe. 

6S.  Leptura  calcarata :  black;  fhelis  tapering,  yellow, 
with  four  black  bands,  the  firft  punctured,  fecond  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  hind-lhanks  two-toothed.  Antennae  black,  the 
joints  yellow  at  the  bafe;  thorax  fubfpinous.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

69.  Leptura  fubfpinofa  t  black;  (hells  teftaceous,  with 
four  black  bands,  the  firft  punctured  ;  antennae  and  legs 

1  yellow. 
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yellow.  Head  black  with  a  fulvous  frontal  band  ;  (hells 
emarginate  ;  three  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow.  In¬ 
habits  Germany  5  probably  the  female  of  the  laft. 

70.  Leptura  finuata  :  black  ;  fh ells  with  two  yellow 
fpots,  and  two  dots.  Antennae  black,  the  joints  yellow 
at  the  bafe  ;  three  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow  ;  legs 
yellow  ;  hind-thighs  tipt  with  back.  Inhabits  Keil  ;  fize 
of  the  la(L 

71.  Leptura  quadri-fafciata :  black;  (hells  teftaceous 
with  four  indented  black  bands.  Inhabits  Europe. 

72.  Leptura  aurulenta  :  black;  fore  and  hind  margin 
of  the  thorax  golden  ;  (hells  teftaceous  with  four  fimple 
black  bands.  Shells  emarginate;  fegments  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  edged  with  white.  Inhabits  Germany  ;  lefs  than  the 
preceding. 

73.  Leptura  dtibia  :  black,  fubvillous  ;  (hells  teftaceous, 
dotted  with  black;  legs  black.  Body  clothed  with  ful¬ 
vous  down.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

74.  Leptura  fex-gnttata  :  black  5  (hells  with  three  yel¬ 
low  fpots.  Inhabits  Germany. 

75.  Leptura  tri-fafciata  :  black;  (hells  with  three  yel¬ 

low  bands,  the  firil  interrupted.  Antenna:  pale  afh, 
black  at  the  bafe;  firft  band  on  the  (hells  compofed  of 
two  dots,  fecond  with  a  ftnall  tooth,  third  lunate.  In¬ 
habits  Sweden.  * 

76.  Leptura  reticulata:  black;  (hells  teftaceous  at  the 
bafe,  tipt  with  black  and  reticulate  with  yellow.  An¬ 
tennae  black,  the  joints  yellow  at  the  bafe;  legs  rufous, 
the  joints  black.  Inhabits  Italy. 

77.  Leptura  fericea:  green-blue;  (hells  fubfaftigate. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

78.  Leptura  morior  thorax  orbicular;  body  totally 
black,  poliftied.  Size  of  L.  collaris.  Inhabits  Sweden. 

79.  Leptura  collaris  :  thorax  globular,  and  with  the 
abdomen  red  ;  (hells  black.  Inhabits  Europe. 

80.  Leptura  virginea  :  thorax  globular,  black  ;  (hells 
violet;  abdomen  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

81.  Leptura  carbbnaria :  black;  (hells  teftaceous  tipt 
with  brown.  Inhabits  Europe. 

8a.  Leptura  nigella :  black;  (hells  teftaceous;  fore- 
(lianks  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

83.  Leptura  erythropus  :  black  ;  legs  red  ;  bafe  of  the 
thighs,  tips  of  the  (hanks,  and  ends  of  the  legs,  black. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

84.  Leptura  quinque-maculata  :  black  ;  antennas  annu¬ 
late  with  black  ;  legs  and  (hells  teftaceous,  the  latter  with 
five  black  (pots  and  three  bands.  Inhabits  Europe. 

85.  Leptura  fufca :  brown,  with  golden  down;  bafe  of 
the  antenna  teftaceous  ;  fore-thighs  and  (hanks  teftaceous, 
the  former  with  four  teftaceous  bands,  the  latter  tefta¬ 
ceous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Europe. 

86.  Leptura  reveftita  :  teftaceous;  (hells,  breaft,  and  an¬ 
tennas,  black.  Inhabits  Germany  ;  fize  of  L.  teftacea. 

87.  Leptura  cerambyciformis  :  black;  (hells  yellow', 
■with  three  black  bands,  the  firft  compofed  of  dots.  In¬ 
habits  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

88.  Leptura  Ruffica  :  black  with  whitifh  down  ;  fhells 
yellowilh,  with  five  black  fpots  and  a  line  in  the  middle. 
Inhabits  Ruffia. 

89.  Leptura  lxvis  :  black,  beneath  filky  ;  antennae  yel- 
lowi(h-brown  ;  fore-legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Pome¬ 
rania. 

90.  Leptura  folftitialis :  black  ;  antennae  ferruginous  at 
the  bafe  ;  legs  and  (hells  yellow,  the  latter  edged  with 
black.  Inhabits  Berlin. 

91.  Leptura  lplendida  :  black  with  yellow  down  ;  (hells 
glabrous  at  the  tip  ;  legs  fulvous  ;  antennae  brown,  fer¬ 
ruginous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Germany. 

92.  Leptura  quadri-notala;  black  with  yellowifti  down  ; 
beneath  with  whitifti ;  antennae  brown  at  the  bafe;  thighs 
ferruginous  at  the  bafe  ;  (hells  punbtured  with  two  orange 
fpots.  Inhabits  Berlin. 

93.  Leptura  plumipes  :  brown,  punftured  ;  thighs  fub- 
clavate  j  hind-legs  very  long,  the  (hanks  tufted  at  the  tip. 
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94.  Leptura  rufipes :  black ;  legs  rufous,  the  thighs 
black  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Germany. 

95.  Leptura  oflo-notata  :  black  ;  (hells  teftaceous,  with 
fix  black  fpots  and  tip.  Inhabits  Saxony, 

96.  Leptura  fchalleri  :  brown  ;  bafe  of  the  (hells  with 
four  rufous  fpots.  Inhabits  Germany. 

97.  Leptura  uftulata  :  black  ;  thorax  and  (hells  tefta¬ 
ceous,  tipt  with  black  5  legs  teftaceous.  Inhabits  Ger¬ 
many. 

98.  Leptura  pumili  :  brown  ;  fore-legs  teftaceous,  the 
thighs  black  above.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

99.  Leptura  parifina  :  black;  bafe  of  the  antennae  and 
thighs  reddifti.  Inhabits  Germany. 

100.  Leptura  bipuftulata  :  (hells  black,  ftriate  punc¬ 
tured,  with  two  teftaceous  fpots.  Inhabits  Upfal. 

101.  Leptura  verna  :  black;  fore-lhanks  fulvous.  In¬ 
habits  Denmark. 

102.  Leptura  Scopolii ;  abdomen  and  thorax  at  the  pof- 
terior  margin  red  ;  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  pellucid,  and  at¬ 
tenuated;  tip  and  margin  below  the  middle  black. 

103.  Leptura  nigripes  :  black;  (hells  dull  yellow-tefta- 
ceous ;  legs  black. 

104.  Leptura  maculofa  :  black;  (hells  livid,  teftaceous; 
antennas  ipotted  with  black. 

105.  Leptura  lunatula  :  black  ;  thorax  with  a  narrow 
yellow  band  behind  ;  (hells  with  two  ferruginous  lunules. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

106.  Leptura  bicolorata  :  pale  ferruginous;  eyes,  (hells, 
wings,  and  tail  above,  black.  Inhabits  America. 

107.  Leptura  vittata  :  pale  teftaceous  ;  antennae  annw- 
lated  with  fufcous ;  wing-cafes  dotted  with  black,  with 
four  yellow  (tripes.  Inhabits  America. 

108.  Leptura  decem-punftata  :  black;  thorax  fubglo- 
bular;  (hells  with  ten  dots.  Inhabits  Ural. 

109.  Leptura  varia  :  villous,  hoary;  thorax  fubglobu- 
lar;  (hells  black  with  white  dots  and  four  interrupted 
bands.  Inhabits  Ural. 

no.  Leptura  viridis :  greenilh  ;  thorax  fubovate  with 
two  darker  lines,  the  back  black.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

in.  Leptura  pilofa:  black,  with  cinereous  down; 
thorax  globular;  lhells  faftigate. 

112.  Leptura  nitens :  thorax  globular,  and  with  the 
abdomen  black  ;  with  yellowifti  Ihming  down  ;  (hells 
black  with  four  broad  yellow  bands  ;  legs  ferruginous. 
Inhabits  North  America. 

1 1 3.  Leptura  bilineata:  blackifti-brown  ;  thorax  with 
two  yellowifti  lines,  flieiis  with  (battered  dots.  Inhabits 
Carolina. 

1 14.  Leptura  casrulea  :  blue;  fore-ftianks  rufous.  In¬ 
habits  Italy. 

115.  Leptura  fqualida:  black;  (hells  teftaceous  at  the 
bafe  and  inner  margin.  Inhabits  Italy. 

1 16.  Leptura  bipartita  :  black  ;  thorax  ferruginous  with 
a  black  line;  (hells  with  a  common  ferruginous fpot.  In¬ 
habits  Germany. 

117.  Leptura  ferruginea  :  black;  (hells  ferruginous  with 
a  broad  patch  of  black.  Inhabits  Germany. 

1 1 8.  Leptura  lambda  : 1  black  ;  (hells  with  three  white 
bands.  Inhabits  Germany. 

119.  Leptura  aurea:  green-gold;  thorax  fpinotis;  (hells 
with  two  black  (tripes;  thighs  rufous. 

120.  Leptura  genii:  black;  (hells  brown-teftaceous  tipt 
with  black;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe. 

121.  Leptura  maculata:  black  with  yellow  downy  fpots; 
thorax  globular ;  antennas  half  as  long  as  the  body.  In¬ 
habits  France. 

122.  Leptura  nasvia :  black  with  yellow  down;  (hells 
with  two  black  glabrous  fpots.  Inhabits  France. 

123.  Leptura  punbtulata  •.  blackifti  ;  head  and  thorax 
red  dotted  with  black.  Inhabits  France. 

124.  Leptura  ftrigofa  :  yellow,  downy  ;  (lielft  with  three 
narrow  black  bands.  Inhabits  France. 

125.  Leptura  Gallica :  blue;  (hanks  rufous  5  thorax 
fubglobular.  Inhabits  France, 

226.  Leptura 
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ia6.  Leptura  cralfipes:  black;  thighs  thick,  rufous. 

Inhabits  France. 

127.  Leptura  duo-maculata  :  rufous;  thorax  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  (hells  punftured,  with  a  white  l'pot  and  undulate 
(freak.  Inhabits  Europe. 

128.  Leptura  villofa  :  black  villous;  thorax  cylindrical, 
with  a  pale  ftripe.  Inhabits  Denmark. 

LEPTU'RUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  fc7r%s,  (lender,  and  epct, 
the  tail  of  an  animal.]  A  genus  of  graflcs,  eflablilhed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  (Prodr.  Nov.  Moll.  107.)  and  fo  called  from 
its  long  (lender  cylindrical  (pike.  The  chief  difference 
between  Lepturus  and  Roltbollia  feems  to  lie  in  the  joints 
of  the  fpike  being  (ingle-flowered  in  the  former,  two- 
flowered  in  the  latter;  for  in  the  detail  of  the  florets,  re- 
fpebfing  the  prefence  or  imperfection  of  the  parts  of  im¬ 
pregnation,  this  tribe  of  grades,  and  indeed  all  grades, 
are  to  be  trufled  with  great  caution.  See  Rottboi.ua. 

LE'PUS,/  The  Hare  and  Rabbit  ;  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  of  the  clafs  mammalia,  order  glires,  the  characters  of 
which  are — Two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw;  in  the  upper  jaw  a 
fecond  inner  row  of  fore-teeth,  confiderably  (mailer  than  the 
outer  or  primaries ;  the  fore-feet  have  each  five,  and  the 
bind  feet  four,  toes.  Thefe  ajiimals  are  very  timid;  they 
live  on  vegetable  food  ;  they  ufe  the  hind-feet  in  walking 
"as  far  as  the  heel,  running  by  a  kind  of  leaps,  or  repeated 
bounds.  They  .have  either  exceedingly  (hort  tails,  named 
/cuts,  or  none  at  all. 

Spccm.  I.  With  Tails.  1.  Lepus  vifcaccia,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  hare.  Specific  character,  tail  longilh,  befet  with 
bridles.  Hares  of  this  fpecies  inhabit  the  plains  and  bafes 
of  mountains  in  the  colder  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The 
fur  is  of  a  moufe-colour,  and  fo  fine  and  foft,  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  incas,  it  was  woven  into  cloth  for  the  Peru¬ 
vian  nobles,  and  is  now  employed  for  bonnets  by  the 
Chilefe.  In  habit  and  manner,  this  refembles  the  rab¬ 
bit,  and  digs  holes  under  ground,  in  which  are  two 
contiguous  chambers  ;  one  in  which  it  deeps  ;  and  the 
other,  which  is  lower,  is  ufed  for  eating;  its  provifions 
are  collected  in  the  night.  The  tail  is  bufliy,  and  . much 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  fpecies ;  and  in  general  it 
turns  up,  and  is  ufed  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

2..  Lepus  timidus,  the  common  hare:  tail  fliort,  ears 
longer  than  the  head,  and  black  at  the  ends. 

The  hare  is  a  well-known  animal.  Its  eyes  are  very 
large  and  prominent,  its  chin  is  white,  and  it  has  long 
white  whitkers ;  the  hair  or  fur  on  its  face,  back,  and 
(ides,  is  white  at  the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
tipt  with  tawny  red ;  its  throat  and  bread  are  red,  its  belly 
white;  its  tail  black  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  its  feet  are 
covered  with  hair  even  at  the  bottom.  See  the  annexed 
Plate,  fig.  1.  A  large  hare  weighs  eight  pounds  and  a  half ; 
it  is  (aid,  in  the  Iile  of  Man  feme  have  been  known  to 
weigh  twelve.  The  length  of  a  common  hare,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  tail,  is  two  feet.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  mod  parts  of  Afia,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary.  It  is  a  watchful  timid  animal,  always  lean, 
and  runs  fwifter  up  hill  than  on  even  ground;  hence, 
•when  darted,  it  endeavours  to  run  up  hill.  It  frequently 
efcapes  the  hounds  by  various  artful  doublings.  It  keeps 
all  day  in  its  feat,  and  feeds  by  night;  it  returns  to  its 
form  by  the  fame  road  that  it  left  it ;  it  does  not  pair. 
The  rutting  feafon  is  February  or  March,  when  the  male 
purfues  the  female  by  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe;  they 
breed  often  in  the  year,  go  with  young  only  thirty  or 
thirty-one  days,  and  bring  three  or  four  at  a  time;  they 
admit  the  male  during  the  time  of  their  gedation,  and 
have  frequently  i'uperfetations.  The  male  and  female  are 
liable  to  be  midaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  mother 
fuckies  her  young  about  twenty  days.  Their  fur  is  of 
great  ufe  in  the  manufacture  of  bats.  They  are  very 
iubjeCt  to  fleas  ;  yet  the  Dalecarlians  make  a  cloth  of 
the  fur,  which,  it  is  faid,  preferves  the  wearer  from  fleas. 
Hares  feed  on  vegetables,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  bark 
of  young  trees,  except  that  of  the  alder  and  the  lime, 
jvhich,  it  is  faid,  they  never  touch  j  they  are  great 
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lovers  of  birch,  parfley,  and  pinks.  Their  fled:  was  a  for¬ 
bidden  food  among  the  ancient  Britons  5  the  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  held  it  in  great  efieem :  Inter  quadrupedes 
gloria  prima  lepus ,  was  the  opinion  of  Martial ;  and  Horace, 
who  was  likewife  a  bon  vivant,  fays,  that  every  man  of 
tade  mud  prefer  the  wing  -.  Fccundi  leporis  fapiens  fe&abitur 
armos.  Even  at  prefent  the  fledi  of  the  female  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  male;  and  that  of  thofe  bred  on  dry  hilly 
ground  to  that  of  thofe  that  refide  in  marfliy  or  wet  places. 

Hares  have  neither  eye-lids  nor  eye-la(hes,  but  a  nic¬ 
tating  membrane,  which  remains  open  while  the  animal 
deeps;  their  fight  appears  to  be  imperfect ;  but  they  have 
an  acute  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  enormous  ears  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  lize  of  their  bodies.  Thefe  long  ears  they 
move  with  great  facility,  and  employ  them  as  a  rudder  to 
direCt  their  courfe,  which  is  fo  rapid  that  they  outdrip  all 
other  animals.  The  period  of  their  natural  life  is  faid  to 
be  about  (even  years;  but,  it  is  laid,  the  males  live  longer 
than  the  females;  they  pafs  their  days  in  (olitude  and 
filence,  frequently  in  fear  and  trembling,  as  a  falling  leaf 
is  fufficient  to  alarm  them;  their  voice  is  never  heard  but 
when  they  are  feized  or  wounded  ;  it  is  a  (harp  loud  cry, 
and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  human  voice.  They 
are  eaiily  tamed,  but  never  acquire  that  degree  of  attach¬ 
ment  which  is  neceflary  to  make  them  domedic;  they  al¬ 
ways  take  the  fird  opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty; 
they  have  been  trained  to  beat  a  drum,  to  perform  gef- 
tures  in  cadence,  &c.  They  want  not  indintt  fufficient  for 
their  own  prefervation,  nor  fagacity  for  efcaping  their 
enemies.  The  fportfman  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
obfervation,  and  can  recount  many  indances  of  their  l'ur- 
prifing  fagacity,  though  they  have  not  all  equal  experi¬ 
ence  and  cunning.  They  turn  more  or  lei's  white  with 
age.  They  are  thought  to  be  larger  and  dronger,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate.  A  perpetual  en¬ 
mity  is  carried  on  again d  them,  not  only  by  men  and 
dogs,  but  alfo  by  cats,  foxes,  wolves,  and  birds  of  prey, 
fuch  as  owls,  buzzards,  vultures,  and  eagles;  fo  that  it  is 
almod  a  miracle  that  any  of  them  efcape  deftruction. 

Sportfmen  didinguiffi  four  forts  of  this  animal :  the  one 
lives  in  the  mountains ;  the  fecond  kind  in  open  fields  ; 
a  third  kind  in  marfliy  grounds;  and  the  fourth  is  a  ram¬ 
bler,  having  no  particular  fixed  l'pot  of  refidence.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  thefe  are  no  didinctions  in  the  eye  of  the 
naturalid  ;  but  they  have  their  feveral  properties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe  differences  of  place,  w’hich  are  of  confequence 
to  the  fportfmen.  Thus  the  mountain-hares  are  the 
fvvifted  of  all,  and  the  marflr-bares  the  flowed  ;  the  field- 
hares  have  a  middle  degree  of  fwiftnefs  between  thefe  ; 
and  the  rambling  hares  are  the  mod  difficult  of  all  others 
to  hunt,  for  they  are  not  only  confiderably  fwift,  but  they 
generally  know  all  the  coverts  and  thickets,  and  have  the 
art  to  make  a  thoufand  doublings  and  efcapes  that  tha 
others  would  not  think  of.  Once  more  we  forbear  to  en¬ 
large  upon  hare-hunting.  See  Hunting,  vol.  x.  p.  4.83. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mifehievous  to  new-planted 
orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  of  the  tender  and  young- 
trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the  fame  fort  of  mil- 
chief  to  nurferies;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  fome  bind 
ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  they  are  able 
to  reach  ;  fome  daub  them  with  tar;  but,  though  this 
keeps  off  the  hares,  it  is  itfelf  mifehievous  to  the  trees  ; 
but  this  hurtful  property  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off 
by  mixing  any  kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incor¬ 
porating  them  well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and 
will  prel'erve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without 
any  danger  from  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  other  food  is  fcarce, 
that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  bark  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them  there. 
This  is  the  flopping  up  their  ears  with  wax,  and  render¬ 
ing  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a  creature,  that 
(he  is  continually  liftening  after  every  noife,  and  will  run 
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along  way  on  the  lead  fufpicion  of  danger;  fo  that  (he 
always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs  lierfelf  out  of  fiefli  conti¬ 
nually.  Thefe  are  both  prevented  by  her  feeding  in  a 
fafe  place,  and  that  without  apprehenfion  ;  and  they  fay 
fhe  will  always  readily  be  fattened  in  this  way. 

Naturalifts  reckon  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  :  (3,  L. 
timidus  cornutus,  the  horned  common  hare;  having 
(lightly-branched  horns ;  an  animal  probably  fabulous. 
y,  L.  timidus  melinus,  the  yellow  common  hare  ;  of  a 
ltraw-colour,  fize  of  the  European  hare,  and  running  like 
it;  feen  by  Capt.  Cook  in  New  Holland. 

3.  Lepus  variabilis,  the  varying  hare:  tail  (hort  ;■  body 
white  in  the  winter,  except  the  tips  of  the  ears  which  re¬ 
main  black.  The  varying  hare  has  a  foft  down  upon  it, 
which  is  grey  in  fummer,  with  a  flight  mixture  of  black 
and  tawny ;  its  ears  are  Ihorter,  and  whole  form  more 
(lender  than  the  common  hare;  its  tail  is  entirely  white, 
even  in  fummer;  its  feet  are  molt  clofely  and  warmly  co¬ 
vered  with  fur.  In  winter,  the  whole  animal  changes  to 
a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  ears, 
which  remain  black ;  as  do  alfo  the  foies  of  the  feet,  on 
which,  in  Siberia,  the  fur  is  doubly  thick.  It  is  lefs  than 
the  common  fpecies.  It  inhabits  the  higheft  Scottilh 
Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruflia,  Siberia,  Kamfchatka,  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay.  In  Scotland, 
it  keeps  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills,  and  never  de- 
fcends  into  the  vales,  nor  mixes  with  the  common  hares. 
It  does  not  run  fall,  but  takes  (belter  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks;  it  is  eafily  tamed,  is  full  of  frolic,  and  fond  of 
honey  and  carraway-comfits ;  it  eats  its  own  dung  before 
a  ftorm  ;  it  changes  its  colour  in  September,  and  refumes 
its  grey  coat  in  April  ;  and  this  it  does,  not  only  in  the 
open  air  and  in  a  ftate  of  liberty,  but,  as  has  been  proved 
by  experiment,  even  when  kept  tame,  and  preferved  in 
apartments  kept  W'arm  with  ftoves.  They  aflemble,  and  are 
feen  in  troops  of  five  or  fix  hundred,  migrating  in  fpring, 
and  returning  in  autumn.  Compelled  by  the  want  of  fub- 
fiftence,  they  quit  in  winter  the  lofty  hills,  and  feek  the 
plains  and  wooded  parts,  where  vegetables  abound.  To¬ 
wards  fpring  they  return  to  their  mountain-quarters. 
Staunton  noticed  this  animal  in  China,  near  the  Great 
Wall. 

Of  this  fpecies  alfo  there  are  two  varieties.  |3,  L.  va¬ 
riabilis  niger,  the  black  hare,  made  a  feparate  fpecies  by 
Dr.  Turton.  It  varies  lefs  than  the  former,  and  is  larger. 
Muller  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares  in  Siberia,  of  a 
wonderful  fine  glofs,  and  as  black  as  jet.  Another  of 
the  fame  kind  was  taken  near  Cafan  in  the  winter  of 
1768.  Thefe  fpecimens  were  much  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  kind.  In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  Ruflia, 
there  is  a  mixed  breed  of  hares,  between  this  and  the 
common  fpecies,  which  forms  the  fecond  variety,  y,  L. 
variabilis  hybridus,  the  fpurious  varying  hare,  which  fuf- 
tains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs  of  colour.  The 
(ides,  and  more  expofed  parts  of  the  ears  and  legs,  in  that 
feafon  become  white ;  the  other  parts  retain  their  colour. 
This  variety  is  unknown  beyond  the  Urallian  Chain.  It 
is  called  by  the  Ru Ilians  rujfack. ;  they  take  them  in  great 
numbers  in  fnares,  and  export  their  fkins  to  England, 
and  other  places,  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  Tartars,  like  the  ancient  Britons,  hold  the  flelh 
of  hares  in  deteftation,  efteeming  it  impure  ;  that  of  the 
variable  hare,  in  its  white  ftate,  is  exceffively  infipid. 

4.  Lepus  Americanus,  the  American  hare:  tail  fhort; 
hind  legs  long ;  ears  and  tail  tipt  with  grey ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  black,  the  lower  white ;  the  neck  and  body 
mixed  with  alh,  ruft-colour,  and  black;  the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  ferruginous  colour,  the  belly  white;  their  fore-legs 
are  Ihorter,  and  their  hind  ones  longer,  in  proportion, 
than  thofe  of  the  common  hare  ;  they  meafure  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  three  to  four  pounds 
and  a  half.  They  inhabit  all  parts  of  North  America. 
In  New  Jerfey,  and  the  colonies  to  the  fouth  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  they  retain  their  colour  during  the  whole  year  5 
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but  to  the  northward,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
change  their  fliort  fummer-fur,  for  one  very  long,  iilky 
and  111  very,  even  to  the  roots,  the  edges  of  the  ears  only 
preferving  their  colour.  At  that  time  it  is  in  the  higheft 
feafon  for  the  table;  and  is  of  vaft  ufe  to  thofe  who  win¬ 
ter  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  fpringes  made  of  brafs  wire,  placed  in  hedges, 
couftrufted  on  purpofe,  with  holes  before  the  fnares  for 
the  hares  or  rabbits  to  pafs  through.  They  breed  once 
or  twice  a-year,  and  have  from  five  to  fever,  at  a  time  ; 
they  do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding,  but  always  haunt 
the  fame  places ;  they  do  not  burrow,  but  lodge  under 
fallen  timber,  and  in  hollow  trees;  they  breed  in  the 
grafs,  but,  in  the  fpring,  fhelter  their  young  in  hollow 
trees,  to  which  they  alfo  run  when  purfued.  The  hun¬ 
ters  force  them  out  of  thole  retreats,  by  means  of  a  hooked 
ftick,  or  by  making  a  fire,  and  driving  them  out  by  the 
fmoke. 

5.  Lepus  tolai,  the  Baikal  hare:  tail  fliort;  edges  of  the 
ears  black.  The  tail  of  the  Baikal  hare,  though  fliort,  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  rabbit ;  in  the  male,  the  ears  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  ;  its 
fur  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  common  hare. 
It  is  red  about  the  neck  and  feet;  its  tail  is  black  above, 
and  white  beneath  ;  .its  fize  is  between  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  that  of  the  varying  hare.  The  name  here  given 
it  marks  its  country.  It  extends  from  the  lake  Baikal  as 
far  as  Thibet.  The  Tanguts  call  it  rangzuo,  and  confe- 
crate  it  to  the  fpots  of  the  moon.  It  agrees  with  the 
common  rabbit  in  the  colour  of  its  flefli,  but  does  not 
burrow.  When  purfued,  it  runs  for  (belter  ftraight  to 
the  hole  of  the  rocks,  without  any  circuitous  doublings, 
like  thofe  of  the  common  hare;  fo  that  it  agrees  in  nature 
neither  with  the  hare  nor  the  rabbit.  The  Mongols  call 
it  tolai.  Its  fur  is  bad,  and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

6.  Lepus  minimus,  the  cuy,  or  Chilefe  hare:  tail  Ihort, 
ears  of  one  colour.  This  has  a  conoid  body  ;  ears  fmall, 
pointed,  and  covered  with  hair ;  nofe  long ;  tail  fo  fliort 
as  fcarcely  to  be  feen;  is  domefticated,  and  varies  in  co¬ 
lour  to  white,  brown,  and  (potted  with  divers  colours  ; 
fur  very  fine;  fize  of  a  field-moufe.  Inhabits  Chili; 
breeds  every  month,  and  brings  from  fix  to  eight  young; 
is  delicate  eating. 

7.  Lepus  Capenfis,  the  Cape  hare :  tail  bufliy,  as  long 
as  the  head  ;  feet  red.  The  long  ears  of  the  Cape  hare 
are  dilated  in  the  middle ;  on  the  outlide  they  are  naked, 
and  of  a  rofe  colour;  the  infide  and  edges  are  covered 
with  (hort  grey  hair.  Crown  and  back  dufky,  mixed 
with  tawny;  cheeks  and  (ides  afli-coloured ;  breaft,  belly, 
and  legs,  ruft-coloured  ;  tail  of  a  pale  ferruginous  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  rabbit,  and  inhabits  the  coun¬ 
try  for  three  days’  march  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  there  called  the  mountain -hare ;  for  it  lives 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  (hoot,  as,  on  the  fight  of  any  one,  it  in- 
ftantly  runs  into  the  fifiures  of  the  rocks.  The  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  probably  extends  as  high  as  Senegal. 

8.  Lepus  cuniculus,  the  rabbit :  tail  (hort,  nearly  the 
colour  of  the  body  ;  ears  black  at  the  tip ;  hind  legs 
(horter  than  the  body.  This  fpecies  inhabits  naturally 
the  temperate  and  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
the  hotted  parts  of  Alia  and  of  Africa.  It  is  not  origi¬ 
nally  Britifli,  but  fucceeds  here  admirably  well.  It  will 
not  live  in  Sweden,  and  the  northern  countries,  except  it 
be  kept  in  houfes.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  they  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Italy  from  Spain.  They  are  not  natives  of 
the  weftern  hemifphere,  but  have  been  carried  thither, 
and  increafe  greatly  in  South  America.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prolific ;  they  breed  feven  times  in  a  year,  and 
produce  eight  young  at  a  time.  If  we  fuppole  this  to 
happen  regularly,  one  pair  may  produce  in  four  years 
the  amazing  number  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty.  They  oc¬ 
cupy  principally  dry  Candy  foils,  forming  long  winding 
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burrows;  they  confine  themfelves  to  thefe  holes  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  wander  in  the  evening,  night,  and 
morning,  in  fearch  of  food.  They  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
green  vegetables  and  grain.  Their  flefh  is  white,  and 
much  efteemed.  Rabbits  are  preyed  upon  by  hawks, 
badgers,  and  polecats;  and  are  caught  by  means  of  ter¬ 
riers,  nets,  and  ferrets.  Numbers  of  them  are  bred  in  a 
wild  date  in  places  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  called  war- 
rqis ;  and  many  are  bred  in  houfes  in  a  domeftic  date. 
They  pair,  and  are  laid  to  be  faithful  to  their  mates;  but 
will  never  mix  with  the  hare,  fo  as  to  produce  a  crofs 
breed.  Another  remarkable  difference  between  hares  and 
rabbits  is,  that  the  former  live  above  ground,  the  latter 
underneath.  Rabbits,  in  a  domeftic  date,  are  very  varia¬ 
ble  in  colour,  as  black,  pied,  or  quite  white.  (The 
common  rabbit  is  drown  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  2.)  They  ac¬ 
quire  their  full  fize  in  fix  months,  and  live  to  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  A  French  gentleman,  who  amufed 
himfelf  long  with  rearing  rabbits,  and  obferving  their 
manners,  remarked,  that  the  offspring  paid  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  their  fir  ft  father.  Upon  a  call,  which  they  were 
accudomed  to  obey,  he  always  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  arrived  fird.  He  then  ltood  at  the  mouth  of  their 
hole  till  they  had  all  got  in.  Another  French  writer  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  very  ingenious  method  of 
catching  rabbits,  which  he  denominates  chajj'e  du  lapin  a 
tecrevijfe.  This  chafe  is  conducted  by  perfons  who  nei¬ 
ther  employ  ferrets  nor  fire-arms.  Over  the  openings  of 
the  burrows  are  placed  nets,  (as  is  ufual  in  catching  the 
animals  by  means  of  ferrets,)  and  into  one  of  thefe  is  put 
a  lobjler.  By  little  and  little,  the  lobfter  arrives  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  Here  it  fixes  itfelf  fo  firmly  to  the 
rabbit,  that  it  is  compelled  to  attempt  its  efcape,  dragging, 
at  the  fame  time,  its  enemy  along  with  it,  into  fome  one 
ofthenets.  This  chafe  (the  writer  obferves)  requires  much 
patience,  fince  the  operations  of  the  lobder  are  very  dow. 

Varieties  of  the  L.  cuniculus  domedicus,  or  common 
domedic  rabbit.  (9,  Cuniculus  ferus,  or  wild  rabbit;  of 
a  brown  afh  colour;  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  black,  the 
under  part  white.  «,  C.  domedicus  niger,  of  an  uniform 
black  colour,  b,  C.  domedicus  albus;  of  an  uniform 
white  colour,  with  eyes  fiery  red.  c,  C.  dom.  variegtitus, 
the  pied  tame  rabbit;  of  a  mottled  black-and-white  co¬ 
lour.  d,  C.  dom.  argenteus,  the  filvery  tame  rabbit;  fil- 
very  grey  or  adi-colour,  with  tawny  feet ;  fur  valuable. 
The  varieties  y  and  S  are  by  later  naturalids  made  fepa- 
rate  fpecies,  as  follows. 

9.  Lepus  Angorenfis,  the  Angora  rabbit:  covered  with 
long,  waved,  filky  hair.  Inhabits  Angora  in  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor;  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  fine, 
white,  filky,  fur  which  is  a  valuable  article  in  commerce. 

10.  Lepus  Rudicus,  the  hooded  rabbit,  a  lingular  fpecies : 
it  has  a  double  Ikin  over  its  back,  into  which  it  can  with¬ 
draw  its  head ;  and  another  under  its  throat,  into  which 
it  can  withdraw  its  fore-feet ;  there  are  lmall  holes  in  the 
ioofe  Ikin  on  the  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eyes  when 
the  head  is  covered.  The  body  is  alh-coloured  ;  head 
and  ears  brown.  It  is  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
infcribed  “A  Ruffian  rabbit;”  though  Mr.  Pennant  fays 
it  is  unknown  in  that  empire.  See  fig.  3  of  the  annexed 
Plate,  where  this  animal  is  reprefented  with  the  hood 
drawn  over  its  head. 

11.  Without  Tails.  11.  Lepus  Brafilienfis,  the  JJrafi- 
lian  hare:  ears  large,  a  white  ring  round  the  neck.  The 
face  is  of  a  reddifli  colour,  the  chin  white,  eyes  black; 
body-colour  like  that  of  the  common  hare,  only  a  little 
darker ;  belly  whitilh.  It  has  no  tail,  and  fome  want 
the  ring  round  the  neck.  They  live  in  the  woods,  are 
■very  prolific,  and  are  reckoned  very  good  food  ;  they  do 
not  burrow.  They  are  found  both  in  Brafil  and  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  where  they  are  called  citli,  but  at  Brafil  tapeti. 

12.  Lepus  pufillus,  the  calling  hare  :  body  brown  mix- 
with  grey  5  ears  triangular,  edged  with  white.  This 

ipecies,  called  by  the  Tartars  ittfitjkp.11,  or  the  barking 
monies  has  the  head  thickly  covered  with  fur  almoft  to 


the  tip  of  the  nofe  ;  it  has  large  whilkers.  Its  legs  are 
very  fhort,  the  foies  are  furred  beneath.  Its  whole-coat 
is  very  long,  foft,  and  fmooth,  with  a  thick  long  fine  down 
beneath,  of  a  brownilh-lead  colour ;  the  hair  is  of  the  fame 
colour,  of  a  light  grey  towards  the  ends,  and  tipt  with 
black;  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  hoary;  the  fides 
and  ends  of  the  fur  are  yellowilh.  Length  about  fi» 
inches;  weight  from  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  to  four 
and  a  half;  but  in  winter  fcarcely  two  and  a  half. 
See  fig.  4.  They  inhabit  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Rufiia! 
but  are  found  no-where,  in  the  eaft,  beyond  the  river  Oby  ; 
they  delight  in  funny  valleys,  and  hills  covered  with 
herbs,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  edges  of  woods,  to  which 
they  run  on  any  alarm;  they  live  fo  concealed  a  life,  as 
very  rarely  to  be  feen  3  but  are  often  taken  in  winter  in 
fnares  laid  for  the  ermines ;  they  choofe,  for  their  bur¬ 
rows,  a  dry  fpot,  amidft  bullies,  covered  with  a  firm  fod, 
preferring  the  weltern  fides  of  the  hills ;  their  places  would 
fcarcely  be  known,  but  for  their  excrements  ;  and  even 
thofe  they  drop,  by  a  wife  inftinft,  under  fome  bufli,  left 
their  dwellings  fliould  be  difcovered  by  their  enemies 
among  the  animal  creation.  It  is  their  voice  alone  that 
betrays  their  abode  ;  their  cry  is  like  the  piping  of  a 
quail,  but  deeper;  and  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  half  a  German  mile  ;  it  is  repeated,  by  juft  in¬ 
tervals,  thrice,  four  times,  and  often  fix  ;  this  cry  is  emit¬ 
ted  at  night,  and  in  the  morning;  but  feldom  in  the  day, 
except  in  rainy  or  cloudy  weather;  it  is  common  to  both 
fexes ;  but  the  female  is  filent  for  fome  time  after  partu¬ 
rition,  which  happens  about  the  beginning  of  May.  She 
brings  forth  fix  at  a  time,  blind  and  naked  ;  Ihe  fuckles 
them  often,  and  covers  them  carefully  with  the  materials 
of  her  neft.  Thefe  molt  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  crea¬ 
tures  never  go  far  from  their  holes;  they  feed  and  make 
their  little  excurfions  by  night ;  drink  often,  fleep  little, 
and  are  eafily  made  tame;  they  will  fcarcely  bite  when 
handled  ;  yet  the  males  have  been  obferved,  when  in  con¬ 
finement,  to  attack  each  other,  and  to  exprefs  their  anger 
by  a  grunting  noife. 

13.  Lepus  alpinus,  the  alpine  or  mountain  hare  :  body- 
bright  tawny;  ears  fhort,  brown,  and  rounded;  feet  brown. 
This  fpecies  has  a  long  head,  and  very  long  whilkers,  with 
two  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye.  See  fig.  j.  Its  fur 
is  ferruginous,  tipt  with  white,  and  intermixed  with  feve- 
ral  long  dufky  hairs;  but,  at  the  firft  look,  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  feems  of  a  bright  bay.  It  is  only  about  nine  inches 
long.  They  are  firft  feen  on  the  Altaic  Chain,  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  lake  Baikal  in  Tartary,  and  from  thence  to  Kamt- 
fchatka  and  the  Fox  Ifles.  They  inhabit  always  the  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  in  the  rougheft  places, 
wooded,  and  abounding  with  herbs  and  moifture.  They 
fometimes  burrow;  but  are  more  frequently  found  in  cre¬ 
vices  between  the  rocks,  in  pairs,  or  more,  according  to 
conveniency.  In  cloudy  weather  they  atfemble  and  lie 
on  the  rocks,  and  emit  a  found  fo  like  that  of  fparrows 
as  to  deceive  the  heai'er.  On  the  report  of  a  gun,  they 
run  into  their  holes  ;  but  foon  come  out  again,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  thunder,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  ufcd  in  their 
lofty  habitations.  By  wonderful  inftintl,  they  make  a 
provifion  againlt  the  rigorous  feafon  in  their  inclement 
feats.  Towards  autumn  a  company  of  them  collect  vaft 
heaps  of  choice  herbs  and  grades,  nicely  dried,  which 
they-  place  either  beneath  the  over-hanging  rocks,  or  in 
the  chafms,  or  round  the  trunk  of  fome  tree;  the  way  to 
thefe  heaps  is  marked  by  a  worn  path  ;  the  heaps  are  form¬ 
ed  like  conoid  ricks  of  hay,  and  are  of  various  fixes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  fociety  employed  in  form¬ 
ing  them  ;  they  are  fometimes  of  a  man’s  height,  and 
many  feet  in  diameter,  but  ufually  about  three  feet.  Thus, 
they  wifely  provide  their  winter’s  dock,  otherwife  they 
mull  perilh,  being  prevented  by  the  depth  of  fnow  from 
quitting  their  retreats  in  quell  of  food.  They  felefl  the 
bell  of  vegetables,  and  crop  them  when  in  the  fulleft  vi¬ 
gour;  thefe  they  make  into  the  bell  and  greened  hay,  by 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  dry  them  5  thefe  ricks 

too 
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txro  are  the  origin  of  fertility  amidft  the  rocks  5  for  their 
remains,  mixed  with  the  dung  of  the  animals,  rotting,  in 
the  otherwife-barren  chafms,  create  a  foil  productive  of 
vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  are  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  thofe 
men  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  laborious  employment 
of  fable-hunting.  Being  obliged  to  go  far  from  home, 
their  horfes  would  often  perifh  for  want,  if  not  fupported 
by  the  provifions  of  thefe  induftrious  little  animals.  The 
people  of  Jakutz  are  faid  to  feed  both  their  horfes  and  cat¬ 
tle  with  the  relics  of  the  winter- (lock  of  thefe  hares.  Such 
fupply  may  be  ferviceable  to  fome  in  the  fpring,  when 
their  own  ftock  is  exhaufted ;  but,  fhould  they  depend 
folely  on  thefe  feeble  mountaineers,  they  would  deferve 
to  lafe  both  horfes  and  cattle  every  hard  winter.  Thefe 
hares  are  negleCled  as  food  by  man  ;  but  they  are  the  prey 
of  fables,  and  of  the  Siberian  weafel,  which  are  joint  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fame  mountains.  They  are  likewife 
greatly  infefted  by  the  Oeftrus  leporinus,  a  fpecies  of 
gad-fly,  which,  in  Auguft  and  September,  lodges  its  eggs 
in  their  fkin,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  thefe  feeble  and  de- 
fencelefs,  though  induftrious,  creatures. 

14.  Lepus  ogotona,  the  ogotona  hare:  body  and  ears 
pale  grey,  ears  oval,  a  little  rounded.  This  has  fhorter 
w  hi  fleers  than  the  former  fpecies ;  fur  long  and  fmooth, 
light  grey  in  the  middle,  white  at  the  ends,  intermixed 
with  a  few  dufky  hairs,  with  a  yellowilh  fpot  on  the  nofe 
and  a  fpace  about  the  rump  of  the  fame  colour;  its  limbs 
alfo  are  yellowilh  on  the  outfides,  and  its  belly  w'hite.  It 
is  only  about  fix  inches  long.  The  male  weighs  from  fix 
ounces  and  a  half  to  feven  and  a  quarter  ;  the  female,  from 
four  to  four  and  three  quarters.  It  inhabits  the  fame 
countries  as  the  Alpine  hare,  lives  in  the  open  valleys, 
and  on  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountains,  under  heaps 
of  ftones  ;  but  in  a  fandy  foil  they  burrow,  leaving  two 
or  three  entrances.  Their  holes  run  obliquely  ;  in  thefe 
they  make  their  nefts  of  fhort  grafs ;  they  wander  out 
chiefly  in  the  night ;  their  voice  is  exceflively  Ihrill,  in  a 
note  like  that  of  a  fparrow,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but 
very  eafily  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  of  the  alpine 
bare  ;  they  are  fond  of  the  bark  of  the  fervice-tree,  and 
of  the  dwarf  elm.  Before  the  approach  of  fevere  cold, 
they  collect  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and  fill  their  holes 
with  them  ;  directed  by  the  fame  inftinft  as  the  former 
fpecies,  they  form,  in  autumn,  their  ricks  of  hay,  of  a  he- 
mifpherical  form,  about  a  foot  high  and  wide;  in  the 
fpring,  thefe  elegant  heaps  difappear.  They  copulate  in 
the  fpring.  About  the  end  of  June,  their  young  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  full  grown.  They  are  the  prey  of  hawks, 
magpies,  and  owls ;  but  the  cat  manul  makes  the  greateft 
havoc  among  them  :  the  ermine  and  filchet  are  equally 
their  enemies. 

LETUS,  the  Hare,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  and  one  of  the  48  old  conftellations.  The  Greeks 
fabled,  that  this  animal  was  placed  in  the  heavens  near 
Orion,  as  being  one  of  the  animals  which  he  hunted.  But 
it  is  probable  their  matters,  the  Egyptians,  had  fome  other 
meaning  in  this  hieroglyphic.  The  ftars  in  the  conftel¬ 
lation  Lepus,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are  12,  in  Tycho’s 
jy,  and  in  FJamfteed’s  19. 

LEPYRO'DI A,yi  [AsTrcgaSr);,  Gr.  fcaly,  fo  called  on 
account  of  the  inner  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  triandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  tripetaloideae,  Linn,  (junci,  JuJJ.  reftiaceas,  Brown.) 
Generic  effential  character — Flowers  either  dioecious  or 
hermaphrodite.  Petals  fix,  nearly  equal,  prominent,  with 
one  or  two  fcales  at  their  bafe,  within  the  proper  fcale  of 
the  fpike,  or  catkin.  Male;  ftamens  three  ;  antherre  Am¬ 
ple,  peltate  ;  a  rudiment  of  a  piftil.  Female;  ftyles  three; 
capfules  of  three  cells,  three-lobed,  burfting  at  the  promi¬ 
nent  angles;  feeds  folitary. 

This  genus  in  another  addition  to  our  botany  from  Mr. 
Brown’s  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  It  is  very  near  Elegia,  (vol. 
vi.  p.  449.)  but  differs  in  the  prefence  of  inner  fcales  to 
the  flowers,  and  in  the  male  flowers  being  like  the  female, 
with  nearly  equal  petals,  as  well  as  in  having  the  fheaths 
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of  the  ftem  permanent,  not  feparating  juft  above  their 
bafe,  and  in  the  fmaller  fize  of  the  fpathas.  The  Caloro- 
phus  of  Labillardiere  nearly  anfwers  to  the  above  charac¬ 
ter,  but  is  a  totally  different  plant. 

Species.  1.  Lepyrodiagracilis :  Items fomewhat  branched  ; 
fheaths  tight ;  fpike  compound  ;  its  lower  branches  rather 
diftant ;  three  outer  petals  fhorteft.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brow  n  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Lepyrodia  ltriCta :  Items  perfectly  Ample;  fheaths 
tight;  fpike  compound  ;  its  branches  rather  crowded  ;  pe¬ 
tals  all  nearly  equal.  Native  of  the  fouth  coaft  of  New 
Holland. 

3.  Lepyrodia  fcariofa  :  Items  perfectly  Ample  ;  fheaths 
lax  ;  fpike  compound  ;  its  branches  imbricated,  divided  ; 
three  inner  petals  fmalleft.  Found  at  Port  Jackfon. 

4.  Lepyrodia  hermaphrodita  :  Items  perfectly  Ample; 
fheaths  lax  ;  fpikes  nearly  fimple  ;  flowers  herinaphodite. 
Found  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

LEQUE'SE,  a  clutter  of  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  China, 
or  between  that  and  Japan.  Earl  Macartney  did  not  vifit 
them  in  the  courfe  of  his  embaffy,  in  the  year  1792,  3; 
therefore  fir  G.  Staunton  could  not  deicribe  them  parti¬ 
cularly.  He  merely  obferves,  that,  “from  the  geographi¬ 
cal  pofition  of  thofe  iflands,  they  fhould,  if  dependent,  na¬ 
turally  belong  to  the  Chinefe  or  the  Japanefe.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  indifferent  about  them  ;  but  the  former  firft  fent 
an  embaffy  to  them  to  explore  their  ftrength  and  fitu- 
ation,  and  afterwards  an  expedition  againft  them,  which 
reduced  them  to  a  tributary  ftate.  Upon  the  deceafe  of 
the  prince,  his  fucceflor  receives  a  fort  of  inveftiture  or 
confirmation  from  the  emperor  of  China.”  If  thefe  (as 
we  fuppofe)  are  the  fame  iflands  that  are  called  in  his  ta¬ 
ble  of  contents  the  Licu-kieu  iflands,  and  on  his  map  the 
Quee-fan,  the  moft  foutherly  of  them  lies  in  lat.  29.  22.  N. 
Ion.  120.  52.  E. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  embaffy  along  the  Han-choo- 
foo  river,  earl  Macartney  had  a  vifit  from  tw'o  genteel 
young  men  who  called  themfelves  ambaffadors  from  the 
king  of  thefe  iflands.  Their  drefs  was  a  very  fine  fort  of 
fhawl,  manufactured  in  their  own  country,  dyed  of  a 
beautiful  brown  colour,  and  lined  with  the  fur  of  fquir- 
rels  ;  the  fafhion  was  nearly  Chinefe.  They  wore  tur¬ 
bans,  one  of  yellow,  the  other  of  purple,  filk,  neatly  fold¬ 
ed  round  their  heads.  They  had  neither  linen  nor  cot¬ 
ton  in  any  part  of  their  drefs  that  could  be  perceived. 
Thefe  young  men  were  well-looking,  though  of  a  dark 
complexion,  well-bred,  converfible,  and  communicative. 
They  had  juft  arrived  at  Ran-choo-foo  in  their  way  to 
Pekin,  where  their  chief  fends  delegates  regularly  every 
two  years,  charged  to  offer  the  tribute,  and  pay  homage 
from  their  mafter,  to  the  emperor.  They  landed  at  the 
port  of  Emouy  in  the  province  of  Fo-chen,  which  alone 
was  open  to  thofe  ftrangers.  They  underftood  Chinefe  ; 
but  had  alio  a  proper  language  of  their  own.  They  faid, 
that  no  European  veflel  had,  to  their  recollection,  ever 
touched  at  any  of  their  iflands  ;  but  that,  fhould  they 
come,  they  would  be  well  received  ;  that  there  was  no 
prohibition  againft  any  foreign  intercourfe;  that  they  had 
a  fine  harbour  capable  of  admitting  the  largeft  veffels,  at 
a  little  diftance  from  their  capital,  which  w-as  confider- 
able  in  extent  and -population  ;  that  they  raifed  a  coarfe 
kind  of  tea,- but  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and 
had  many  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  none  of  gold  or 
filver  had  been  difeovered. 

LERANG'  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java.  Lat.  6.37.  S.  Ion.  1 1 1 . 27.  E. 

LERAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher :  eight  miles  north  of  Sancerre,  and  feventeen  eaft 
of  Aubigny. 

LER'BA.  See  Lorbus. 

L’ER'BA.  See  Tezzouti. 

LERCHE'A,yi  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  as  a  tribute  of 
refpeft  to  John  James  Lerche,  principal  phyfician  to  the 
Ruffian  armies,  who  was  born  at  Potfdam  in  the  year  1703, 
and  died  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  1780.  He  publifhe'd  a  de- 
3  feriptiotl. 
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fcription  of  certain  plants  growing  at  Aftrachan,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Perfia  which  border  on  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
printed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  New  Tranfaclions  of  the 
Acad.  Nat.  Curioforum.;  he  alto  furniftied  an  account  of 
the  Nymphasa  nelumbo of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Haller  men¬ 
tions  that  Lerche  made  many  curious  obfervations  on  the 
agriculture  and  botany  ot  the  countries  through  which  he 
travelled.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia, 
order  pentandria.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  five-toothed,  permanent. 
Corolla  :  pne-petalled,  tunnel-form  ;  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx;  border  five-parted,  rather  erect.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  fcarcely  any,  but  the  tube  of  the  germ  :  antherse 
five,  oblong,  feated  on  the  tube  of  the  germ.  Piltillum  : 
germ  fubovate,  fuperior,  terminated  (within  the  corolla) 
by  an  obtufe  tube  ;  ftyle  within  the  tube  of  the  germ, 
filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigmas  two  or  three,  ra¬ 
ther  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  capfule  fubglobofe,  torulofe, 
thi  ■ee-celled,  fometimes  two-celled.  Seeds  :  very  many. 
—  Effential  Character.  Calyx  five-toothed  ;  corolla  funnel- 
form,  five-clett:  antherje  five,  placed  on  the  tube  of  the 
germ;  Ryle  one;  capfule  three-celled,  many-feeded. 

Lerchea  longicauda,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  an  irregular- 
growing  fhrub,  with  jointed  branches;  leaves  oppofite, 
lanceolate,  petioled,  even,  quite  entire,  a  foot  long. 
Spike  terminating,  filiform,  a  foot  in  length  ;  with  re¬ 
mote,  fcattered,  minute,  flowers.  Native  of  the  Ealt  In¬ 
dies.  The  above  defeription  is  entirely  taken  from  the 
works  of  Linnaeus,  the  only  perion  who  ever  faw  the  plant. 
No  trace  ot  it  was  found  in  his  Herbarium  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  purchafed  his  collection,  (fee  the  article  Lin¬ 
naeus  ;)  yet  it  is  to  be  prefumed  the  fpecimen  exifts 
fomewhere  in  his  collection,  probably  without  a  name. 

LERE,  f.  [laspe,  Sax.  here,  Dut.]  A  leflon ;  lore; 
doCtrine.  Obfolete,  but  Rill  retained  in  Scotland.  : 

The  kid,  pitying  his  heavinefs, 

Afked  the  caufe  of  his  great  difirefs  ; 

And  alfo  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were. 

Though  he  that  had  w'ell  ycond  his  lere. 

Thus  melled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  Spcnfcr. 

LERE,  adj.  [from  leojian,  Sax.]  Kept  ready  for  occa- 
fion. — He  had  rather  have  words  bear  two  fenfes  imperti¬ 
nently,  than  one  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  never  fpeaks  with¬ 
out  a  lere  fenfe.  Butler's  Chara&ers . — A  led  horfe  was  for¬ 
merly  called  a  lere  horfe.  Tkyer's  Note  to  the  foregoing. 

I.EREN'ZA,  a  town  of  New  Grenada :  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Tunja. 

LER'GE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  four 
miles  north  of  Gothenburg. 

LE'RI  (John  de),  a  French  proteftant  minifter  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  la  Margelle,  a  village  in 
Burgundy,  and  profecuted  his  academical  Rudies  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  In  the  year  1556,  when  Charles  Durand  de  Ville- 
gagnon,  vice-admiral  of  Bretagne,  applied  to  the  church 
of  Geneva  for  fome  paftors,  ro  join  an  intended  colony 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  Brafil,  under  the  proteClion  of 
admiral  de  Coligny,  he  was  felefted  to  accompany  two 
minifters  on  that  mifiion.  They  arrived  at  the  Ifland  de 
Coligny,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  March  1557; 
but,  rinding  that  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  colony  met  with 
infurmounrable  obftacies,  Leri  returned  to  France  in  the 
following  year,  after  luffering  aftonifliing  hardfhips  during 
his  voyage.  Afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  office  of 
the  miniftry,  andexercifed  it  at  La  Charite,  according  to 
De  Thou,  at  the  time  of  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  refuge 
in  Sancerfe.  He  was  in  that  town  during  the  memorable 
fiege  of  it,  and  when  it  was  taken  in  1573  ;  and,  having 
been  favoured  with  a  pals  from  the  marfhal  de  la  Chatre, 
before  the  capitulation  was  (igned,  permitting  him  to  re¬ 
tire  wherever  he  pleafed,  he  went  to  Bern  in  Swifierland, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  kindeft  manner  by  M.  de  Co- 
ligny,  fon  of  the  admiral.  In  the  year  1574,  he  publifhed 
Jais  very  interefting  Hiftoria  de  Sancerri  Obfidione,  8vo. 
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giving  an  account  of  the  tranfadions  of  that  fieo-e,  and 
of  the  cruel  famine  to  which  the  proteltants  fubmTtted  in 
defence  of  their  religion,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  ; 
which  was  widely  difperfed,  and  underwent  repeated  im- 
preflions.  In  1577,  he  publifhed  an  Account  of  his  Voy¬ 
age  to  Brafil,  in  8vo.  containing,  befides  other  curious 
matter,  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  religion  in  that 
country  ;  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Leri  died 
at  Bern  in  1611,  greatly  efteemed  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

LE'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the  -fEgean 

fea ;  one  of  the  Sporades,  according  to  Strabo. _ Alio,  a 

town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  of  the  Edetani.  Ptolemy. 

LE'RIA,  or  Lei'ria,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftiemadura,  with  a  cattle  and  biffiop’s  fee.  It  contains 
about  3500  inhabitants  ;  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  Portugal.  Lat.  39.  40.  N.  Ion.  7.  50.  W. 

LER'ICI,  a  town  of  Genoa :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Sarflma. 

LER'IDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  celebrated  in  hiftory,  un¬ 
der  its  ancient  name  llerda,  as  the  feene  of  the  malterly 
operations  carried  on  by  Caefar  againft  Petreius  and  Af- 
ranius,  who  commanded  an  army  in  the  intereft  of  Pom- 
pey,  during  the  civil  ..wars  of  Rome;  is  fituated  in  the 
vveltern  part  of  Catalonia  near  to  the  bprdersof  Arragon, 
upon  the  great  road  from  Madrid  into  France,  about 
twenty-tw'o  Spanifli  leagues, 'or  above  eighty  Englilh  miles, 
to  the  eaftward  of  Suagolla,  and  no  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Barcelona.  It  Hands  on  the  Rope  and  along  the 
foot  of  a  fmall  infulated  hill,  waflied  on  the  eaft  fide  by 
the  river  Segre,  the  ancient  Sicoris,  over  which  is  a  ftone 
bridge,  in  length  four  hundred  feet,  confifting  of  feven 
unequal  arches,  having  been  repaired  at  various  periods. 
The  fummit  of  the  hill,  which,  although  affording  very 
little  room,  was  probably  the  whole  fpace  occupied  by  the 
ancient  llerda,  is  Rill  covered  with  the  old  cathedral  and 
other  buildings,  with  fortifications  of  different  ages  and 
modes  of  conftrudion  ;  and  correfponds  perfectly  with 
the  defeription  given  of  it  by  Lucan  : 

Colie  tumet  modico,  Unique  excrevit  in  altum 
Pingue  folum  tumulo  ;  Juper  hunc  f undata  vetujla 
Surgit  llerda  manu  ;  placidis  pralabilur  undis 
Hefperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ullimus  amnes, 

Saxeus  ingenti  quem  pons  ampletlilur  arcu , 

Hibernas  pajfurus  aquas.  Pharfalia,  iv. 

Where  rifing  grounds  the  fruitful  champaign  end, 

And  unperceiv’d  by  foft  degrees  afeend. 

An  ancient  race  their  city  chofe  to  found, 

And  with  Ilerda’s  walls  the  fummit  crown’d. 

The  Sicoris,  of  no  ignoble  name, 

Fall:  by  the  mountain  pours  his  gentle  ftreain. 

A  liable  bridge  runs  crofs  from  fide  to  fide, 

Whofe  fpacious  arch  tranfmits  the  pafling  tide. 

And  jutting  piers  the  wint’ry  floods  abide.  Rowe. 

In  another  paffage  of  the  flame  book,  the  poet  ftyles 
llerda  as  lofty  in  its  fituation  ;  and  fo  it  is,  if  confidered 
with  refped  to  the  plain  extending  to  the  fouth,  weft, 
and  north,  on  its  own  fide  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  the 
eaft  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  for,  although  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  may  not  be  elevated  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river,  yet  for  feveral  miles  in  all  diredions 
there  is  no  ground  of  an  equal  elevation.  The  fides 
of  this  hill  are  on  all  parts  fteep,  and  on  the  northern 
parts  inacceflible  ;  but  on  the  fouth  fide  the  Hope  is  the 
moft  gentle,  fo  that  it  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  prefent 
town  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  weft  fide  a  fpur  pro- 
jedts  into  the  plain,  narrow  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  but  widening  as  it  goes  down,  and  of  eafier  accefs 
than  the  neighbouring  parts  on  either  hand.  This  fpur 
of  the  hill  is  a  charadleriltic  feature  of  llerda,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  a  confideration  of  the  account  of  Ctefar’s  ope¬ 
rations  at  this  place,  contained  in  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  beginning  at  cap.  37. 

Although 
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Although  the  Segre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida 
Sows  in  genera!,  as  Lucan  lays,  with  a.  gentle  Jlream,  be- 
caufe  there  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from  the  mountains, 
and  has  fpace  to  enlarge  its  channel  through  the  plain, 
yet  it  is  fubjeCI  to  fudden  tilings,  either  after  rains  or  the 
melting  of  the  fnows  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  has  its 
fources.  Both  above  and  below'  Lerida,  the  river  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  channels  enclofing  fandy  Blands,  of 
which  fome  are  bare,  and  others  are  covered  with  grafs  and 
bullies,  but  none  of  them  fa fe  from  occafional  inunda¬ 
tion.  The  body  of  water  is  much  diminifhed  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  times  by  drains  opened  for  the  purpoles  of  irrigation 
on  each  fide,  from  the  river  itfelf,  as  well  as  from  fome 
tributary  ftreams,  particularly  from  one  which  falls  into 
the  Segre  two  leagues  above  Lerida.  The  drain  or  canal 
from  this  ftream,  the  Noguera,  is  taken  up  fix  leagues 
from  the  town,  and  carried  along  the  fide  of  the  hills 
which  bound  the  plain  to  the  weftward,  and  which  are 
walked  on  the  oppolite  fide  by  the  Cinca.  The  canal  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Segre,  four  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Lerida  ;  having  at  different  points  of  its  courfe 
collateral  cuts  to  allow  the  u'ater  to  go  off,  in  order  to  be 
conducted  round  the  fields  and  gardens  with  which  the 
plain  of  Lerida  is  covered.  This  plain,  or  as  it  is  called 
the  huerta  or  garden  of  Lerida,  is  in  general  elevated  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  Segre,  but  varied  by  fome  flat 
eminences  to  the  fouthward  of  Lerida.  One  of  thefe  emi¬ 
nences  is  fituated  about  live  hundred  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Lerida,  its  eaftern  bafe  having  probably 
once  been  walked  by  the  Segre,  although  at  prefen t  they 
are  feparated  by  a  narrow  flip  of  low  land,  at  times  co¬ 
vered  by  the  river.  This  eminence  is  much  lower  than 
the  fummit  of  the  hill,  being  level  and  of  a  triangular 
ihape,  bounded  by  fteep  fides  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  but 
the  fide  facing  the  north-weft  finks  down  with  a  gradual 
Hope  to  the  plain.  About  midway  between  this  eminence 
.and  the  hill  of  Lerida  is  a  femicircular  promontory  of  the 
great  piain,  advancing  towards  the  Segre,  but  in  faCt  more 
elevated  than  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  plain.  When 
this  is  feen  from  the  weftward,  its  projection  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  elevation  ;  and  the  fame  effeC!  is  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  obferver  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below  it. 

We  are  told  in  the  Commentaries,  that  Ccefar,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  plain  of  Lerida,  joining  his  forces  under 
C.  Fabius,  offered  battle  to  the  troops  under  Petreius  and 
Afranius,  who  were  polted  on  the  eminence  juft  defcribed'; 
But,  Ihe  enemy  declining  to  come  down  to  the  plain,  he 
withdrew,  and  fortified  a  camp  about  fix  hundred  paces 
from  their  pofition.  The  level  ground  between  this  emi¬ 
nence  and  the  town  of  Lerida,  C^far  fays,  was  about 
three  hundred  paces,  a  diftance  correfponding  very  accu¬ 
rately  with  that  of  five  hundred  yards,  which  a  late  tra¬ 
veller  recently  eftimated  on  thefpet.  In  the  midft  of  this 
level  ground  was  a  gentle  fwelling,  ( tumulus  paullo  edition ,) 
which  Caefar  wiflied  to  occupy;  by  which  ftep,  he  would 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  enemy  and  the 
town.  It  Las  been  already  obferved,  that  the  round  pro¬ 
montory  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  would,  to  an  obferver 
on  the  weft  fide,  particularly  if  viewed  from  an  elevation, 
prefent  the  appearance  of  an  eminence.  Caefar  might 
therefore  naturally  term  it  a  tumulus,  although  it  is,  in  fafl, 
level  with  the  reft  of  the  plain.  In  attempting  to  feize 
this.poft,  anadtion  commenced  with  the  enemy,  who,  ob- 
ferving  his  motions,  and  being  nearer  to  the  fpot,  took 
poffefiion  of  it  before  Casfar’s  men  could  get  to  it.  A 
long  conteft  with  various  fuccefs  took  place,  which  ended 
'in  that  party  of  the  enemy  being  forced  to  retire  under 
the  walls  of  Lerida,  whither  they  were  followed  by  Ctefar’s 
troops,  w  ho  mounted  by  a  part  of  the  hill  which  ran  out 
to  a  confiderable  length,  but  w’as  narrow  on  the  ridge; 
and  the  fides  were  fo  abrupt,  that  neither  infantry  nor 
cavalry  could  be  brought  up  to  cover  their  flanks.  This 
projecting  and  floping  ritlge  was  moft  probably  that  part 
of  the  hill  of  Lerida  already  defcribed  as  running  out 
like  a  fpur  or  counterfort  into  the  plain  on  the  weft  fide. 
Upon  this  fpot,  therefore,  a  very  obftinate  conteft  happened, 
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which  ended  in  both  parties  withdrawing  within  their 
W'orks;  the  enemy  not  a  little  elated  becaufe  they  had 
been  able  to  withftand  all  Casfar’s  affaults,  whilft  his 
troops  confidered  it  little  lefs  than  a  victory  to  have  main¬ 
tained  for  five  hours  together  a  clafe  engagement  with  an 
enemy  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  even 
to  have  driven  them  within  the  cover  of  the  town. 

Owing  to  the  high,  ftate  of  cultivation  which  prevails 
all  over  the  plain  of  Lerida,  no  veftiges  of  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  rival  armies  are  now  to  be  feen ;  and  the 
eaft  banks  of  the  Segre,  although  now  in  general  in  paf- 
turage,  have  in  former  times  been  cultivated  for  fome 
leagues  below  Lerida,  fo  that  it  would  require  fome  time 
and  care  to  trace  the  operations  of  Caefar  and  his  oppo¬ 
nents  in  that  traCt. 

The  prefent  town  of  Lerida  confifts  of  one  narrow  irre¬ 
gular  ftreet  confined  between  the  river  and  the  hill,  up 
the  flopes  of  which  run  a  few  other  ftreets.  The  fummit 
of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Arragon,  who  were  alfo  mafters  of  Catalonia. 
It  paffed  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  Tempiars;  and 
part  of  it  is  now  ufed  as  a  powder-magazine.  On  a  level, 
ipot  a  little  lower  down  ftands  the  old  cathedral,  with  its 
tower,  cloifters,  Sec.  of  Gothic  architecture,  erefled  by 
one  of  the  Jamefes,  kings  of  Arragon,  of  whom  the  firft 
died  in  1276,  and  the  other  in  1327.  In  the  cloifters  is  a 
fpacious  well,  funk  it  is  faid  three  hundred  feet  to  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  Segre.  This  ancient  edifice  will,  while  it  re¬ 
mains,  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  new  cathedral  in  the 
lower  town,  ereCted  before  that  attention  to  purity  in  ar¬ 
chitectural  defign,  which  diftinguiflies  moftgf  the  late  build¬ 
ings  in  Spain,  had  been  generally  introduced. 

From  the  many  revolutions  undergone  by  Lerida,  no 
traces  of  the  ancient  Uerda  can  now  be  difeovered ;  fome 
monumental  inferiptions  however  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and 
coins  are  frequently  met  with  ;  this  being  one  of  the 
cities  of  Spain  endowed  by  the  Romans  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  coining  money.  Some  of  the  coins  of  Uerda  are 
of  that  very  ancient  fort  which  feein  peculiar  to  Spain, 
having  on  them  characters  hitherto  unintelligible,  al¬ 
though  bearing  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian. 

Lerida  at  prefent  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of 
Tarragona.  Here  are  a  court  of  inquifition,  an  univer- 
fity,  fix  parilhes,  eleven  convents,  and  an  hofpital.  Le¬ 
rida  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1149.  In  1643,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  ;  in  1646  it  was  attacked  by  the  fame 
enemy,  but  without  fuccefs.  It  declared  for  king  Charles 
after  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  in  1705  ;  but  it  was  taken 
By  the  duke  of  Orleans,  for  king  Philip,  in  1707,  after  the 
battle  of  Almanza.  Lat.  41.  31.  N.  Ion.  o.  35.  E. 

LERI'KA,  a  toqpi  of  Swedilh  Lapland:  one  hundred 
miles  north-weft  of  Tornea. 

LERILLO'N,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipe¬ 
lago,  near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lero. 

LE'RIN,‘a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre:  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  Eftella. 

LERI'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  upon  the  coaft  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  fouth- 
weft  of  Nicsea.  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Planajia  from  its 
form  and  fituation,  fays  that  it  had  a  garrifon. 

LE'RINS,  the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  five 
miles  from  Antibes.  That  near  the  coaft,  called  St.  Mar¬ 
garet,  is  guarded  by  invalids,  llate-prifoners  being  fent 
here:  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1746,  but  marftial 
Belleifle  retook  it  in  1747-  The  other  is  called  St.  Honorat ; 
it  is  lefs  than  the  former,  but  has  a  benediftine  abbey. 
There  are  fome  other  very  fmall  illands  near. 

LER'MA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the  Ar- 
lanza,  difmantled  in  1336,  for  fiding  with  fome  nobles 
again!!  the  king  of  Caftile.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  fouth 
of  Burgos. 

LER'MA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Yu¬ 
catan  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Campeachy. 

LER'MOSZ,  a  village  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  where, 
6  S  it 
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it  is  faid,  the  emperor  Lotharius  II.  died  in  a  peafant’s 
hut.  It  is  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Reite. 

'LER'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  not  far  from  Argos, 
on  the  confines  of  Laconia  ;  fuppofed  to  be  a  town  of  La¬ 
conia,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolis  5  the  pofition  Pau- 
fanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenium,  on  the  fea  ;  without 
adding  whether  it  is  a  town,  river,  or  lake.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  fituated  between  the  territories  of 
Argos  and  Mycene,  in  contradiction  to  Paufanias.  If 
there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  it  feems  to  have  flood  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  but  the  lake  to  have  been  more  inland. 
Mela  calls  it  a  well-known  town  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus; 
and  Statius  by  Lerna  feems  to  mean  fomething  more  than 
a  lake.  This,  however,  is  the  place  rendered  famous  by 
the  fable  of  the  defeat  of  the  hydra  with  many  heads, 
which  retired  hither  and  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Here 
alfo,  according  to  the  poets,  theDanaides  threw  the  heads 
of  their  murdered  hufbands.  The  people  of  the  country- 
pretend  that  near  this  lake  Neptune  ran  away  with  Pro- 
ferpine  ;  in  memory  of  which  event  were  annually  cele¬ 
brated  the  myfteries  confecrated  to  Ceres ;  and  hence 
thefe  myfteries  were  denominated  the  Lernsean  myfteries. 
Near  the  lake  was  a  wood  confecrated  to  this  goddefs, 
which  commenced  at  Mount  Pontinus.  Paufan.  Corinth. 

1.  ii.  c.  36. 

LERNZE'A,y.  in  helminthology,  the  Fish-biter  ;  a 
genus  of  gelatinous  worms,  the  characters  of  which  are — 
An  oblong,  fomewhat-cylindrical,  and  naked,  body;  head 
deftitute  of  eyes,  but  furnilhed  with  ftrong  branched  ten- 
tacula  or  horns,  (two  or  three  on  each  fide,)  by  which  it 
infinuates  itfelf  between  the  gills  of  ii(h,  and  there  fucks 
its  nourifhment;  its  ovaries  are  external,  projecting  like 
two  tails  from  the  lower  extremity,  which  it  glues  on  the 
fins  and  gills  of  the  fifli  whereto  it  adheres,  and  there  the 
young  are  hatched.  There  are  fifteen  fpecies,  which  in- 
feft  as  many  kinds  of  filh. 

1.  Lernaia  branchialis,  the  cod-biter.  Specific  charac¬ 
ters,  body  round,  flexuous;  mouth  lateral  and  feated  be¬ 
tween  three  (lightly-branched  horns.  This  inhabits  the 
North  Seas,  on  the  gills  of  cod-fi(h,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders  ;  it  is  about  two  inches  long.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  350.  and  Plate  III. 
fig.  6. 

There  is  a  variety,  |9,  Lernsea  minor,  which  is  fmaller 
in  every  dimenfion. 

2.  Lernasa  cyprinacea,  the  carp-biter :  body  cylindri¬ 
cal,  clavate  behind ;  thorax  forked,  tentacula  lunate  at 
the  tip.  Body  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  not  thicker 
than  aftraw;  round,  pale  and  fomewhat  pellucid  ;  tenta¬ 
cula  four,  two  of  them  lunate  at  the  tips.  Inhabits 
ponds,  fixed  to  the  fides  of  carp  and  roach. 

3.  Lernaea  falmonea,  the  falmon-loufe :  body  obovate; 
thorax  inverfely  heart-fhaped  ;  arms  two,  approximate, 
linear.  Body  pale,  foft ;  head  fmall,  oblong,  rather  con¬ 
vex,  with  two  horizontal  lips,  the  upper  armed  with  two 
rigid  moveable  hooks,  the  lower  fhort,  bifid  ;  abdomen 
inverfely  ovate;  ovaries  round,  granulate  within,  and  as 
large  as  the  whole  body.  Inhabits  the  gills  of  falmon  ; 
fix  lines  long. 

4.  Lernaea  afellina,  the  ling-biter :  body  lunate  ;  thorax 
heart-fliaped.  Found  in  the  gills  of  cod  and  ling. 

5.  Lernaea  huchonis,  the  trout-biter :  body  knotty  ; 
tentacula  or  arms  two;  ovary  double,  and  united  behind. 
Body  clear  white,  and  fomewhat  cartilaginous.  Found  in 
the  gills  of  the  Salmo  lrucho,  or  German  trout. 

6.  Lernaea  clavata,  the  perch-biter:  body  cylindrical, 
fubfinuate,  and  tripled  beneath  the  tip  of  the  fnout. 
Body  pellucid,  white,  with  red  lines  ;  neck  narrow,  yel- 
lowifli,  pointed  at  the  top,  incurved  and  knotty ;  ovaries 
tubular,  the  eggs  adhering  on  the  outfide.  Found  in  the 
fins,  gills,  mouth,  and  eyes,  of  the  Perea  norwegica. 

7.  Lernasa  uncinata,  the  Greenland  lernasa:  body 
fomewhat  heart-fliaped  ;  fnout  fimple,  curved  ;  mouth 
terminal.  Body  foft,  pale,  with  a  longitudinal  groove 
down  the  middle  of  the  back;  ovaries  rounded  and 
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thickened  towards  the  tip.  Inhabits  Greenland,  on  the 
fins  and  gills  of  cod-fi(h. 

8.  Lerntea  gobina,  the  bull-head  lernasa:  body  rhom¬ 
boid  ;  arms  two  before  and  as  many  behind,  all  nodofe  ; 
head  with  two  curved  horns.  Body  bluifti-white  ;  head 
roundifh  ;  mouth  placed  between  the  horns,  and  furnifhed 
with  three  lips  ;  arms  angular,  curved,  knotty  ;  inteftines 
tranflucent  above  ;  tail  bifid  ;  ovaries  fpiral,  round,  fubu- 
late.  Inhabits  the  gills  of  the  Cottus  gobio  ;  feven  lines 
long. 

9.  Lernasa  radiata,  the  coryphasna- biter :  body  fquare, 
depreffed  ;  with  three  pair  of  arms,  and  four  horns.  Body 
about  eleven  lines  long,  dirty  white  or  cinereous,  and 
rough  with  hardifh  tubercles  ;  the  fides  a  little  crenate  5 
head  depreffed,  rounded,  a  little  more  convex  beneath* 
and  covered  with  numerous  papillae  ;  ovaries  large,  obo- 
val.  Found  about  the  mouth  of  the  Coryphasna  rupeftris. 

10.  Lernaea  nodofa,  the  knotted  lernaea:  body  fquare, 
tuberculate ;  with  two  very  fhort  arms  beneath  on  each 
fide.  Body  foft,  pale  cinereous,  above  convex,  beneath 
concave,  with  four  hard  white  tubercles  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  five  white  teeth  each  fide  ;  head  rounded, 
and  divided  by  a  white  ftreak  in  the  middle.  Inhabits 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Perea  norwegica. 

11.  Lernaea  cornuta,  the  horned  lernasa:  body  oblong, 
with  four  ftraight  emarginate  arms ;  head  fubovate,  with 
two  horns.  Found  on  the  plaife  and  linguatula. 

12.  Lernaea  pefloralis,  the  breaft-biter :  head  orbicu¬ 
lar,  hemifpherical ;  abdomen  obcordate,  with  a  termi¬ 
nal  truncate  papilla.  Body  white,  diaphanous,  covered 
with  blackifh  dots ;  crown  with  two  falciform  projec¬ 
tions  ;  fnout  conic,  truncate,  with  four  minute  horns, 
two  very  fhort  fpines  and  two  feelers  near  a  third  conic 
fpine ;  arms  two,  not  curved  ;  ovaries  two,  rather  nar¬ 
row,  fubannulate,  and  of  equal  diameter.  Found  on  the 
gills  and  pefloral-fins  of  flounders,  See. 

13.  Lernaea  lotas,  the  barbot-biter  :  with  four  unequal 
ovaries.  Mouth  with  two  hooks ;  appendages  four,  cru¬ 
ciate.  On  the  gills  of  the  Gadus  lota. 

14.  Lernasa  cyclopterorum,  the  lump-biter:  body  round, 
flexuous,  with  a  double  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the  fnout; 
fnout  terminated  by  three  three-parted  horns.  Body  re- 
fembling  L.  branchialis  ;  but  the  horn  is  (lender,  turned 
up,  and  entire  at  the  tip  ;  tail  narrow,  with  two  convex 
lobes  each  fide ;  ovaries  fimple,  fpiral,  and  nearly  five 
inches  long  when  extended.  Found  on  the  Cyclopterus 
fpinofus. 

|3.  Body  lefs  3  ovaries  greenilh.  Infefts  the  Cyclopterus 
liparis. 

15.  Lernasa  pinnarum,  the  fin-biter:  rufous;  head  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  roftrate  on  the  fore-part;  tentacula  two,  lu¬ 
nate,  and  bifid  at  the  tip  ;  arm  only  one.  Body  depreffed, 
fieftiy,  grooved  on  the  back,  with  a  cylindrical  arm  placed 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  back,  and  concealed  in  a  groove  5 
ovaries  long,  cylindrical.  Found  on  the  dorfal-fins  of  the 
Gadus  barbatus. 

On  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1  reprefents  the  Lernasa  cla¬ 
vata  cf  the  natural  fize  ;  fig.  2,  the  fame  magnified.  Fig. 
3,  L.  uncinata;  fig.  4,  L.  gobina  ;  fig.  5,  L.  radiata  ;  fig. 
6,  L.  nodofa  ;  fig.  7,  L.  cornuta  ;  fig.  8,  a  part  of  the 
ovaries  of  the  fame  magnified ;  fig.  9,  L.  peftoralis,  of 
the  natural  fize. 

LERNE^AN,  adj.  [from  Lerna.']  Belonging  to  the  wa- 
ter-ferpent ;  belonging  to  the  lake  where  Hercules  was 
fuppofed  to  have  (lain  the  hydra. 

LERNEB',  a  town  of  Algiers :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Tipfa. 

LER'NICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  ifiand  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins ;  but  now  no  more  than  a 
village,  feated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  that  ifland,  where 
there  is  a  good  road,  and  a  fmall  fort  for  its  defence. 

LE'RO,  anciently  LEROs,anifland  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Strabo  (ays  that  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Milefians.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  two 
broad.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  few  coves,  and  alfo  high 
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mountains,  in  whofe  bofoms  mines  and  quarries  of  mar¬ 
ble  might  be  worked  ;  but  its  foil  is  ungrateful,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  under  the  neceffity  of  feeking  fuccours 
abroad  bj-  navigation  and  traffic.  Lat.  37.  12.  N.  ion.  26. 
35-  E. 

LERO'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Orvietan  :  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Orvieto. 

LERRADIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

LERS,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne 
near  Touloufe. 

LERS,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone 
near  Beaucaire. 

LER'WICK,  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  in  a  pariftt  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Mainland  of  the 
Shetland  Ifles.  It  is  diftinguifhed  as  the  feat  of  the  courts 
held  by  the  flieriff-depute  of  the  ftewartry,  and  as  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  the  veflels  employed  in  the 
whale-fifliery.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  largeft 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  formed  by  the  illand  of  Brelfay, 
and  is  particularly  commodious  from  the  circumftance  of 
having  two  entries,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  another  from 
the  north.  On  the  outfide  of  the  north  entrance  is  a  funk 
rock,  which  is  called  the  Unicorn.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Unicorn  man-of-war,  which  was  fent  in  purfuit 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  when  that  nobleman  fled  to  Shet¬ 
land.  As  this  velfel  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth 
entry,  before  her  approach  was  difcovered  by  the  earl,  he 
with  difficulty  efcaped  by  the  north  paflage.  The  Uni¬ 
corn  eagerly  purfued  ;  but,  having  no  pilot  on-board,  ffie 
llruck  upon  this  rock,  and  was  wrecked.  The  town  of 
Lerwick  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  irregularly 
built,  but  contains  feveral  excellent  houfes.  Near  the 
north  end  is  a  fmall  fortification,  called  Fort  Charlotte. 
It  is  ufuaily  garrifoned  by  a  party  of  invalids,  and  ferves 
to  protefl  the  north  entry  of  the  harbour.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
Danirti  caftles.  The  parilh  extends  about  fix  miles  ..long 
the  coaft,  but  at  no  point  is  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
The  furface  of  the  ground  is  for  the  mod  part  rocky  and 
mountainous.  Immediately  upon  the  fhore,  however, 
there  are  many  very  fine  arable  fields,  the  foil  of  which, 
though  light  and  fandy,  poflefles  confiderable  fertility. 

Provifions  of  every  kind,  the  finer  vegetables  and  fruit 
excepted,  are  very  abundant  here,  and  extremely  reafona- 
ble.  The  price  of  a  good  fowl  was,  in  the  year  1780, 
threepence,  of  a  dozen  of  new-laid  eggs  one  penny ;  and 
as  much  excellent  fiffi,  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel, 
See.  could  be  bought  for  one  fliilling,  as  would  coft  at 
leaft  ten  pounds  at  Billingfgate.  Potatoes,  turnips,  &c. 
are  not  common  :  wheat-flour  is  alfo  a  rare  article,  but 
the  inhabitants  in  general  prefer  bread  made  of  oatmeal. 
The  town  confifts  of  about  200  houfes,  of  one,  or  at  moft 
of  two,  ftories,  which  form  a  narrow  crooked  lane  on  the 
iea-fide,  badly  paved  with  flat  ftones.  All  the  houfes  are 
built  of  quarry- ftone  :  thofe  of  the  rich  are  roomy,  ftrong, 
convenient,  and  well  furnifliedj  thole  of  the  poor  are 
fmall,  and  very  fmoky,  for  want  of  a  proper  arrangement 
of  the  chimneys.  Though  the  place  lies  in  6o°  north  la¬ 
titude,  the  winters  are  not  fevere ;  they  are,  however,  wet 
and  ftormy.  The  harbour  is  very  capacious  and  fafe,  and 
the  anchoring-ground  good.  Phil.  Mag.  July  1799. 

LE'RY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
which  runs  into  the  Iriffi  Sea  five  miles  north  of  Aberyft- 
with. 

LES,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  lat.  43.  31.  N.  Ion.  4.  E. 

LE'SA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Nero 
five  miles  weft  of  Cerenza. 

LESA'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  eaft  of  Aland. 
Lat.  60. 18.  N.  Ion.  20.  19.  E. 

LES'BIAN,  adj.  [from  Lefbos."]  Belonging  to  Lefbos. 

LES'BIAN,  f.  A  native  of  Lefbos,  an  inhabitant  of 
Lefbos. 

LESBO'NAX,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  flourifhed  in 


the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  was  a  native  of  Mi- 
tylene.  He  had  been  a  difciple  of  Timocrates  ;  but  cor¬ 
related  what  was  moft  auftere  and  forbidding  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  manners  of  his  mafter.  He  taught  phiiefophy 
in  his  native  city,  with  great  applaufe,  and  to  a  crowded 
fchool.  So  fenfible  were  the  magiftrates  of  Mitylene  of 
his  merits,  and  of  the  utility  of  his  labours,  that  they 
caufed  a  medal  to  be  ftruck  in  his  honour.  This  piece 
efcaped  the  refearches  of  antiquaries  till  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  one  was  difcovered  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  of  which  an  engraving  was  publifhed 
in  1744,  by  M.  Cary,  of  the  Academy  of  Marfeilles,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  learned  difiertation  on  Lefbonax.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  rhetorician  of  the  lame  name,  who 
is  fpoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was  no  other  than  our 
philofopher.  Suidas  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  books  of  philofophy  ;  and  Photius  fays,  that  he  had 
read  fixteen  orations  written  by  Lefbonax.  Two  of  thefe, 
or  at  leaft  two  orations  aferibed  to  Lefbonax,  have  reached 
modern  times,  and  were  firft  publillied  by  Aldus,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Ancient  Orators  printed  in  1513.  Henry 
Stephens  afterwards  publilhed  them  in  1575,  with  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  iEfchines,  Lylias,  and  others,  in  folio.  In  1619, 
Janus  Gruter  publifhed  an  edition  of  them  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  Hanover,  in  8vo.  together  with  the  orations  of 
Dinarchus,  Lycurgus,  Herodes,  and  Demades.  Lefbonax 
is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatife  de  Figuris 
Grammaticis,  publifhed  with  Ammonius  at  Leyden,  in 
17 39,  4to.  Our  philofopher  had  a  foil,  named  Potamon,, 
who  was  an  eminent  rhetorician  at  Rome,  under  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  iv. 

LES'BOS,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Aigean  fea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Aitolia,  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  been 
feverally  called  Palafgia,  from  the  Pelafgi  by  whom  it  was 
firft  peopled  ;  Macaria,  from  Macareus  who  fettled  in  it ; 
and  Lejbos,  from  the  fon-in-law  and  fucceftor  of  Macareus 
who  bore  that  name.  The  wine  produced  here  was  great¬ 
ly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  ftill  in  repute  among 
the  moderns.  The  Lefbians  were  fo  debauched  and  dif- 
fipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lejbian  was  often  ufed  to  fignify 
debauchery  and  extravagance.  Euftathius,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  third  book  of  the  Odyftey,,  fays,  that  this 
ifland  contained  five  towns,  viz.  Lefbos,  Antifla  or  Ilia, 
Pyrrha,  Methymna,  and  Mitylene,  whence  the  ifland  has 
been  lince  called  Mitylene,  now  Metilin.  This  laft  town 
was  the  capital. 

Lefbos,  originally  governed  by  rulers  chofen  among  its 
own  inhabitants,  became  afterwards  fubject  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  foreign  tyrants.  It  fucceffively  palled  under  the 
domination  of  the  Periians,  and  then  under  that  of  the 
Greeks,  till  its  liberty  was  reftored  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  liberty  it  preferved  till  the  time  of  Pompey, 
who  reduced  it  to  the  date  of  a  Roman  province 5  con¬ 
tinuing,  however,  for  fome  time  to  Mitylene  its  ancient 
privileges.  The  Crufaders  next  eftablilhed  themfelves  for 
a  certain  period  ;  and  the  Genoefe  were  mafters  of  it  when 
the  empire  of  the  Eaft  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Mahomet  II.  ten  years  after 
the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  equipped  a  confiderable 
fleet  in  order  to  fubdue  it.  Mitylene,  Methymna,  and 
moft  of  the  places  of  this  ifland,  had  been  well  fortified  j 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  fuccoured  it  j  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  knew  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turks  at  the 
capture  of  Conftantinople,  were  all  difpofed  to  defend 
their  lives.  The  Ottoman  forces,  although  very  confi¬ 
derable,  would  undoubtedly  have  mifearried  againft 
thoufands  of  heroes,  if  thefe  heroes  had  not  been  betrayed 
by  the  treachery  of  Lucco  Gattilufio,  who  thought  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  by  delivering  it  up 
to  Mahomet.  Accordingly,  he  perfuaded  hiscouiin  Gat- 
tilufio  to  fign  a  fhameful  capitulation.  However,  as  a  re- 
compence  for  the  treachery  of  the  one  and  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  other,  Mahomet  caufed  both  to  be  cruelly  put 
to  death  a  fiiort  time  after. 

Lefbos  has  given  birth  to  feveral  perfons  of  diftinction  5; 
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among  whom  we  may  reckon  Alca?us,  and  Sappho,  Arion 
and  Terpander,  Theophraftus,  Pittacus,  and  Potamon  5 
for  the  hiftory  of  whom,  fee  thofe  articles  ;  and,  for  an 
account  of  the  preheat  ftate  of  Lefbos,  fee  Metelin. 

LES'BUS,  or  Lesbos,  a  fon  of  Lapithas,  grandfon  of 
ZEolus,  who  married  Methymna  daughter  of  Macareus. 
He  fucceeded  his  father-in-law,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
illand  over  which  he  reigned.  See  Lesbos. 

LESCA'ILLE  (James),  a  Dutch  printer  and  poet,  born 
in  1610,  was  defcended  fromr»  a  family  of  diftinCtion  at 
Geneva,  which  took  refuge  in  Holland  on  account  of 
fome  perfecution.  In  his  profedion  of  a  printer  and  book- 
feller,  he  gained  reputation  by  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  various  editions  of  books  which  he  publiflied.  As  a 
poet  in  -the  Dutch  language,  he  was  reckoned  to  have 
given  an  example  of  the  politenefs  and  elevation  of  which 
it  is  fufceptibie.  The  emperor  Leopold,  in  1663,  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  the  poetical  laurel.  He  died  in  1677. 

LESCA'ILLE  (Catharine),  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1649,  diftinguilhed  lierfelf  fo  much  by  her  poeti¬ 
cal  talents,  that  (lie  was  called  the  Butch  Sappho.  She  fur- 
paffed  her  father  in  the  beauty  of  her  verfe,  and  obtained 
'the  applaufes  of  Vondel  and  other  celebrated  poets' of  her 
country.  Her  brother-in-law,  the  bookfeller  Ranck,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1728  a  volume  of  her  works,  which  contains 
(even  tragedies,  belides  other  pieces.  She  died  in  1711. 
Moreri. 

LESCA'NO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcca  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Tolofa. 

LESCA'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  ;  before  the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a  bi¬ 
fliop,  fuffragan  of  Auch.  It  contains  about  6000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  three  miles  north-welt  of  Pau,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  fouth-eaft  of  Orthez. 

LESCARBO'T  (Mark),  a  native  of  Vervins,  and  an 
advocate  in  parliament,  refided  for  fome  time  in  New 
France,  or  Canada,  and  publiflied  an  account  of  that 
country,  containing  “  The  Voyages,  Difcoveries,  and 
Settlements,  of  the  French  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  New 
France,  under  the  Authority  of  our  Molt  Chriftian  Kings,” 
&c.  of  which  the  fecond  edition,  8vo.  is  dated  Paris, 
1612.  He  afterwards  attended  Peter  de  Caftille,  the  am- 
baftador  of  Louis  XIII.  to  Sw’ifferland ;  and  publiflied  a 
defcription  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French  heroic  verfe. 
Par.  1618. 

iLESCHASSIE'R  (James),  a  learned  French  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1550.  He  early  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  at  the  bar  ;  but,  finding  his  health  injured  by  his  ap¬ 
plication,  he  accompanied  M.  Pibrac  in  his  embafly  to 
Poland.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fubftitutes  to  the  procurer-general.  During  the  diftur- 
bances  of  the  league,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and 
obtained  the  efteem  of'  Henry  IV.  whom  he  followed  till 
his  reftoration  to  lawful  fovereignty.  He  was  confulted 
in  1605  by  the  republic  of  Venice  concerning  their  dif- 
pute  with  pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a  valuable  gold 
chain  in  return  for  his  reply,  which  was  printed  in  Latin 
the  next  year.  He  entertained  a  literary  correfpondence 
with  many  of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time  5  and 
wrote  feveral  treatifes  upon  legal  fubjeCts,  which,  though 
concife,  were  greatly  valued  for  their  learning  and  folidi- 
ty.  Among  thefe,  his  “Treatife  on  the  ancient  and  ca¬ 
nonical  Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church”  is  conlidered  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  French  hiftory.  This  eftima- 
ble  perfon  died  in  1620.  Alibis  writings  were  publiflied 
collectively  in  one  volume  4to.  Paris,  1649  and  1652. 

LES'CHE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe 
near  Dinant. 

LESCHE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Marne:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Joinville. 

LES'CHF.S,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lefbos,  who  flourifhed 
B-C.  600.  Some  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Little  Iliad,  of  which  only  few  verfes  remain,  quoted  by 
Paufanias,  c.  25. 

LES'CIVER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak: 
£.01  miles  weft  of  Hamadan. 
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LESC'ZYN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Berdiczow.  ' 

LESER,  or  Les'ser,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes 
near  Kerpen,  in  the  department  of  the  Roer,  and  runs 
into  the  Mofelle  three  miles  above  Berncaltle. 

LES'E WITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  :  five 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Marienburg. 

LESQUISTAN'.  See  Dagestan. 

LE'SHEM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

LESI'GNA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude:  eleven  miles  weft  of  Narbonne,  and  feventeen 
eaft  of  Carcaflonne. 

LESIGNY'  sur  CREU'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Chatellerault, 
and  three  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Guerche. 

LESFNA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  forty-eight  miles 
long,  and  eight  wide,  anciently  called  Pharos,  or  Pharia. 
It  was  once  a  republic,  afterwards  fubjeCt  to  Narenta, 
from  which  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  particular 
lords,  who  ceded  it  to  Venice  in  the  year  1424.  Great 
quantities  of  different  kinds  of  marble  are  found  on  the 
ifland.  The  high  parts  are  in  general  rocky  and  barren  ; 
others  are  fertile,  and  feed  a  great  number  of  flieep.  The 
principal  produftions  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  faffron, 
honey,  aloes,  oranges,  wool,  cheefe,  and  fait.  Salt-fifli 
is  the  principal  article  of  commerce.  Lefina  is  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Lat  43.  o.  N.  Ion.  17.  E. 

LESI'NA,  a  town  on  the  above  ifland,  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
(hop,  and  refidence  of  a  governor:  it  is  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  a  large  and  fecure  harbour;  but  little  fre¬ 
quented.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  above  1200.  It 
is  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Spalatro.  Lat.  43.  5.  N.  Ion.  16. 
50.  E. 

LESI'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Gapitanata,  the  fee  of 
a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento,  on  a  lake  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  1627,  it  was 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  twenty-fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Manfredonia,  and  eighty-four  north- 
north-eaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  41.  59.  N.  Ion.  14.  30.  E. 

LESI'NA,  a  lake  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  near  the 
Adriatic :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Angelo. 

LESI'NA,  J.  [Latin.]  A  cobler’s  awl. 

LES'INAGE,/i  [from  lefma.]  Thriftinefs;  good  huf- 
bandry.  Phillips. 

LES'KARD.  See  Liskeard. 

LESKAU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  : 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Plau. 

LES'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia:  fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Marienburg. 

LES'KIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Hedwig,  from  Nath.  Godofr. 
Lcjke,  profeifor  of  natural  hiftory  and  ceconomy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leipfic,  and  afterwards  at  Marburgh.  He 
died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  35.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  cryptogatnia,  order  mufei,  or  modes.  The  generic 
characters  are — Capfules  oblong;  periftome  double;  the 
exterior  with  fixteen  teeth,  which  are  acute;  the  interior 
membranaceous,  divided  into  equal  fegments.  Males 
gemmaceous  in  different  individuals.  This  genus  is  by 
Britifti  botanifts  united  to  Hypnum,  as  agreeing  therewith 
entirely  in  habit,  and  differing  only  in  a  very  minute  and 
uncertain  character  of  the  inner  fringe,  which  is  furniftied 
with  fixteen  fimple  teeth,  inltead  of  double  or  compound 
ones.  See  Hypnum. 

LES'KIRCH,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania :  fourteen  miles 
weft  of  Fogaras. 

LESK'NITZ,  or  Les'nitz,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Op- 
peln,  and  twenty  north  of  Ratibor.  Lat.  50.  25.  N.  loft, 
13.6.  E. 

LES'KO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia:  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Lemberg. 

LESKOVATZ',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul¬ 
garia :  eighty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Sophia. 

LES'LEY  (John),  bifliop  of  Rofs,  an  eminent  politi¬ 
cian  and  writer  of  hiftory,  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1 527. 

He 
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$fe  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  154.7. 
For  further  improvement  he  fpent  fome  years  at  the 
French  univerfities,  and  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws 
at  Paris.  In  1554,  at  the  command  of  the  queen -regent, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  taking  orders,  was  appointed 
official  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocefeof  Aberdeen.  He 
was  a  zealous  oppugner  of  the  reformation,  which  was 
then  beginning  to  fpread  in  Scotland  ;  and  appeared  as  a 
principal  champion  of  the  Roman-catholic  party  in  a  dif- 
putation  held  between  them  and  the  reformers  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1560.  When  the  public  difturbances  produced 
an  invitation  to  the  young  queen  Mary  to  return  and  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  fent  over  by  the 
catholics  to  infufe  into  her  mind  fufpicions  of  her  protef- 
tant  fubjefls,  and  perfuade  her  to  throw  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  the  popifh  party.  He  embarked  with  her  at  Ca¬ 
lais  in  1561  ;  and  foon  after  her  arrival  was  created  one  of 
the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice,  and  a  privy-counfel- 
lor.  The  abbacy  of  Lindores  was  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him;  and,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fee  of  Rofs,  he 
was  nominated  to  fill- it.  His  attention  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  ecclefiaftical  duties,  but  comprehended 
various  objeCts  of  public  utility.  It  was  chiefly  at  his 
infligation  that t he  queen  appointed  a  commiflion  to  col- 
left  and  revife  the  fubfifting  laws  of  the  realm;  and  the 
collection  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1 566,  commonly  called 
the  black  acts  of  parliament,  from  being  in  the  black  let¬ 
ter,  was  the  refult  of  its  labours.  When  the  unfortunate 
queen  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  fury  of  the 
covenanters,  and  commifiioners  were  appointed  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  1568  to  examine  the  mutual  accufations  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  fubjefts,  the  bifliop  of  Rofs  was  one 
of  thofe  whom  Mary  chofe  for  the  defence  of  her  caufe. 
He  engaged  in  this  fervice  with  great  zeal  and  ability; 
and  afterwards  refided  at  the  Englilh  court  as  her  ambaf- 
flidor,  and  vigoroufly  remonftrated  againlt  the  unjuft  treat¬ 
ment  (he  received.  Finding  thefe  reprefentations  ineffec¬ 
tual,  he  was  led  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  attachment  to  his  miftrefs,  to  join  in  con- 
fpiracies  for  her  deliverance  dangerous  to  the  perfon  and 
government  of  Elizabeth.  He  urged  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
to  thofe  defigns  which  proved  his  ruin ;  and  upon  their 
difeovery  in  1571,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
threatened  with  capital  punifhment ;  but,  after  a  long 
confinement,  was  fet  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
fliould  leave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  employed  himfelf  in  earneft  folicitations  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  German  princes,  and  at 
length  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain  Mary’s  liberation. 
He  alfo  publiflied  various  writings  in  her  defence,  as  well 
as  a  vindication  of  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land;  in  which  lall  he  certainly  difplayed  more  zeal  than 
judgment,  fince  nothing  could  more  aggravate  the  jealoufy 
and  averfion  of  queen  Elizabejh  towards  her.  In  1579, pro¬ 
bably  through  the  filtered  of  the  Guifes,  he  was  appointed 
fuffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Rouen  ; 
but  fuch  was  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  that,  on  mak¬ 
ing  his  vifitation  of  thediocefe,  he  was  feized,  imprifoned, 
and  made  to  pay  a  large  ranfom.  A  fimilar  accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  in  1590,  when  Henry  IV.  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  leaguers.  In  1593  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Condance,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  took  pofleflion  of  that  fee.  Perceiving  that  his  hopes 
of  returning  to  his  own  country  were  terminated  by  the 
edablifiiment  of  the  reformation,  he  retired  to  a  monadery 
near  Bruflels,  where  he  died  in  1596. 

The  character  of  this  prelate,  as  a  man  of  learning,  an 
able  flatefman,  and  a  mod  faithful  fervant  to  his  love- 
reign,  has  obtained  the  applaufe  of  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Of  his  writings,  befides  thofe  already  alluded 
to,  the  principal  are,  liis  hidory,  entitled  “  De  Origine, 
Moribus,  &  Rebus  geftis,  Scotorum,”  in  ten  books,  Rom. 
1578,  4to.  this  is  brought  down  to  queen  Mary’s  return 
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to  Scotland  in  1561;  and  the  three  lad  books  are  particu¬ 
larly  dedicated  to  her,  to  whom  they  were  prefented  in 
Englifii  before  their  publication  in  Latin  ;  the  former 
books  are  chiefly  an  ab draft  of  Boece,  with  corredtions  s 
and  his  geographical  w'ork,  entitled  “Regionum  &  Infu- 
larum  Scoriae  Defcriptio.”  Nicholfon's  Hijl.  Libr :  Robert - 
fon's  Hijl.  Scot. 

LES'LIE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifefliire,  on  the  Leven. 
In  1 801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1609.  It  is  confider- 
able  for  its  manufaftures.  It  is  four  miles fouth  of  Falkland. 

LES'LIE  (John),  an  Irifli  prelate  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born 
at  Balquhaine  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  early  part 
of  his  education  he  received  at  Aberdeen  ;  whence  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  For  further  improve¬ 
ment  he  vifited  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France;  in 
which  lafi  country  he  refided  a  confiderable  time,  and 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  well  as  in 
the  abftrufe  branches  of  learning.  The  French,  Spaniftt, 
and  Italian,  languages,  he  fpoke  with  the  fame  fluency 
and  propriety  as  the  natives;  and  he  was  fo  great  a  mailer 
of  the  Latin,  that  it  w'as  faid  of  him,  wdien  in  Spain,  “  Solus 
Leflius  Latine  loquitur.”  He  continued  abroad  twenty- 
two  years;  during  which  time  he  was  continually  con- 
verfant  in  courts,  where  he  acquired  that  addrefs,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  all  his  manners,  and  even  to  his 
preaching.  Thefe  accomplifliments  procured  him  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  many  foreign  princes;  and  at  home  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  that  of  king  Charles  I.  who  admitted  him 
into  his  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  in 
which  llations  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II.  after  the 
refloration.  In  the  church  of  Scotland  he  was  preferred 
to  the  bifliopric  of  Orkney,  or  of  the  Illes;  from  which 
he  was  tranflated,  in  1633,  to  Raphoe  in  Ireland.  Here 
he  built  a  ftately  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  calfle,  and  judi- 
cioufly  contrived  for  ftrength  as  well  as  beauty  ;  which 
was  found  to  be  an  important  poll  in  the  civil  war  of 
1641,  and  was  the  means  of  keeping  in  fubjeftion  a  good 
part  of  that  country.  The  bifliop  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmolt  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe ;  and  endured  a  fiege 
in  his  palace  of  Raphoe,  before  he  would  furrender  it  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  being  the  lall  perfon  who  maintained 
the  llruggle  in  thofe  parts.  He  then  retired  to  Dublin, 
where  lie  conftantly  ufed  the  liturgy  in  his  family,  and 
had  even  frequent  confirmations  and  ordinations.  After 
the  refloration  he  came  over  to  England;  and  in  1661  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Clogher.  It  is  faid  that  he  was 
offered  a  better  bifliopric,  which  he  refufed,  from  the  mofl 
difinterefted  and  praife-worthy  motives ;  being  refolved 
to  finifli  his  labours  among  thofe  with  whom  he  had  been 
a  fufferer,  and  where  his  influence  was  moll  beneficial. 
He  died  in  1671,  when  he  was  upwards  of  an  hundred 
years  of  age,  having  worn  the  mitre  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  being  then  reputed  the  oldefl  bilhop  in  the  world. 
To  this  longevity  his  regular  manner  of  living,  and  un¬ 
common  temperance,  greatly  contributed.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  of  his  fon  Charles,  doctor  of 
laws,  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  he  wrote  feveral 
curious  and  learned  works,  which  he  defigned  for  publi¬ 
cation,  but  which  were  all  deftroyed  (together  with  his 
great  library  of  many  years  collection,  and  feveral  valua¬ 
ble  manuferipts  which  he  had  brought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries)  in  the  civil  wars.  Wood's  Aiken.  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

LES'LIE  (Charles),  a  learned  Irifli  divine,  and  volu¬ 
minous  writer,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and 
bom  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  vvliat  place,  and  in  what  year,  we 
are  not  informed.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning 
at  Innifkilling,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  ;  and  in 
1664  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  where  he  continued  till  he  commenced  M.A. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1671,  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the  Temple,  at  London. 
Having  fludied  the  law  for  fome  years,  he  conceived  a 
v  6  T  ftrong 
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ftrong  diflike  to  it  as  a  profeffion,  and  therefore  relin- 
quiffied  it,  applying  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  divi¬ 
nity.  In  1680,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders;  and, 
in  1687,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Connor. 
About  this  time  he  rendered  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  popiffi  party  in  Ireland,  by  his  zealous  oppofition 
to  their  doftrines,  and  to  the  indefatigable  induftry  with 
which  they  propagated  them ;  which  was  particularly 
called  forth  by  the  following  circumftances.  On  the 
deatli  of  Robert  Boyle,  bilhop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  laft 
mentioned,  Patrick  Tyrrel  was  made  titular  popilh  bilhop, 
and  had  the  revenues  of  the  fee  affigned  him  by  king 
James.  Upon  this,  he  eftabliffied  a  convent  of  friars  in 
Monaghan  ;  and,  making  that  the  place  of  his  reiidence, 
held  a  public  vifitation  of  his  clergy,  with  great  folemni- 
ty.  As  he  was  attended  in  this  vifitation  by  fome  fubtle 
logicians,  he  had  the  boldnefs  to  challenge  the  proteftant 
clergy  to  a  public  difputation.  The  gauntlet  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  up  by  Mr.  Leflie,  who  defended  the  protef¬ 
tant  caufe  with  fuch  ability  and  fpirit  as  afforded  the  higheft 
fatisfaftion  to  its  friends  ;  though  it  happened,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  in  fuch  contefts,  that  both  fides  claimed 
the  viftory.  Afterwards  he  held,  another  public  difputa¬ 
tion  with  two  celebrated  popifh  divines,  in  the  church  of 
Tynan,  in  the  diocefe  of  Armagh  ;  in  which  he  argued  fo 
fuccefsfully  againft  the  tenets  of  popery,  that  he  induced 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  popiffi  gentleman,  folemnly  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Encouraged 
by  the  partiality  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  papifts  now' 
aimed  at  engroffing  civil  as  well  as  fpiritual  offices,  and  a 
popifli  high-ffieriff  was  appointed  for  the  county  of  Mo¬ 
naghan.  This  proceeding  alarmed  all  the  gentlemen  in 
that  county;  and,  as  Mr.  Leflie’s  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  of  his  duty  as  a  juftice  of  peace,  was  held  in  high 
efteem,  they  applied  to  him  upon  the  occafion.  In  an- 
fwer  to  their  application  he  informed  them,  “  that  it 
would  be  as  illegal  in  them  to  permit  the  flieriff  to  aft, 
as  it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it.”  The  gentlemen 
being  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Leflie’s  prefence  on  the  bench 
at  the  approaching  quarter-feffions  u'as  very  defirable, 
and  promifing  to  be  guided  in  their  conduft  by  him,  he 
was  carried  thither,  though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  in  much  pain,  as  he  was  now  fuffering  under  a  fevere 
attack  of  the  gout.  At  this  feffions  the  enquiry  was 
made,  whether  the  pretended  flieriff  was  legally  qualified  ? 
when  he  pertly  obferved,  “that  he  was  of  the  king’s  own 
religion,  and  that  it  was  his  majefty’s  will  that  he  ffiould 
be  fheriff.”  Upon  this  Mr.  Leflie  replied  to  him,  “  that 
they  were  not  enquiring  into  his  majefty’s  religion,  but 
whether  he  had  qualified  himfelf  according  to  law  for  aid¬ 
ing  as  a  proper  officer.  That  the  king’s  fubjefts  had  no 
other  way  of  knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to 
them  in  his  laws ;  and  it  mult  always  be  thought  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  till  the  contrary  is  notified  to  them  in  the  fame 
authentic  manner.”  To  this  found  doftrine  the  court 
aflented,  and  unanimoufly  agreed  to  commit  the  pretended 
fheriff  for  his  intrufion  and  arrogant  contempt  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Leflie  alfo  committed  fome  officers  of  that 
tumultuous  army  which  lord  Tyrconnel  railed  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  country. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Leflie  had  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
proteftant  divine,  and  a  conftitutional  magiftrate;  and  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety,  if  he  had  perfevered  in  a  conduft  fo  commendable. 
It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  imbibe  the  abfurd  and 
pernicious  doftrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refift- 
ance;  which  fo  biaffed  his  judgment,  that  at  the  revolu¬ 
tion  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  We  are  far  from  throwing  out  the  mofl 
riiftant  infinuation  againft  the  purity  of  the  motives  on 
which  he  acted  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  facrifices  which 
he  made,  indeed,  bear  ample  teftimony  to  his  integrity  ; 
for,  in  confequence  of  his  refufal,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  preferments;  and  in  1689,  when  the  troubles  began 
to  arife  in  Ireland,  he  withdrew  with  his  family  intoEng- 
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land.  Here  he  employed  his  pen  in  fupport  of  the  caufe 
and  party  which  he  had  embraced  ;  and,  as  he  poffeffed 
confiderable  learning,  and  no  fmall  (hare  of  acutenefs  and 
wit,  he  was  efteemed  one  of  their  ableft  champions  by  the 
nonjurors.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote  a  paper  called 
The  Rehearfal,  which  was  at  firft  publifhed  once  a-week, 
and  afterwards  twice,  in  a  folio  half-fheet,  by  way  of  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  affairs  of  the  times.  It  was  begun  in  1704, 
and  continued  for  fix  or  feven  years.  Thefe  papers  were 
afterwards  collected  together, and  publifned  in  feveral  vo¬ 
lumes.  Bifhop  Burnet  obferves,  that  he  purfues  a  thread 
of  argument  in  them  all,  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  refin¬ 
ance  in  any  cafe  whatfoever;  deriving  government  wholly 
from  God,  denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  con¬ 
fer  or  to  coerce  it.  But  Mr.  Leflie’s  attention  was  not 
confined  to  political  fubjefts.  He  became  alfo  a  ftrenuous 
champion  for  the  church  of  England,  againft  the  quakers, 
and  other  diffenters.  Of  the  former  he  made  many  con¬ 
verts  from  their  peculiar  principles;  but,  as  they  were  all 
inclinable  to  return  to  prefbyterv,  which  was  their  origi¬ 
nal  profeffion,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  treat  on  the 
fubjeft  of  church-government;  and  indifferent  publica¬ 
tions  maintained  the  caufe  of  epifcopacy,  and  the  divine 
right  of  tithes.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  treatifes  againft  the 
Deifts,  the  Jews,  the  Papifts,  and  the  Socinians;  and  fome 
fmaller  pieces  on  different  fubjefts,  particularly  in  the 
difpute  concerning  the  rights  of  convocations,  and  the 
authority  of  Chriftian  princes  over  the  church.  All  thefe 
theological  and  ecclefiaftical  works,  excepting  one  illibe¬ 
ral  piece  againft:  the  excellent  Dr.  Tiilotfon,  Mr.  Leflie 
collefted  together,  and  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  the  year  1721. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Leflie’s  writings,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  vifits  which  he  paid  to  the  courts  of  St.  Germain, 
and  Bar  le  Due,  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  But  he  became  much  more  fo  upon  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “The  hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  afferted of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author.  And 
it  has  been  related  by  his  different  biographers,  that,  in 
confequence  of  his  being  thus  obnoxious,  he  found  him¬ 
felf  under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  the  kingdom  ;  when  he 
repaired  to  the  pretender,  at  Bar  le  Due.  At  that  place 
he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  a  private  chapel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England;  and  he  was  not 
fparing  in  his  endeavours  to  convert  the  pretender  to  the 
proteftant  religion ;  but  without  fuccefs.  According  to 
lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  ill  ufed  by  the  pretender,  who 
had  fent  for  him,  and  had  promifed  to  hear  what  he 
ffiould  reprefent  to  him  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion  ;  but 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  which  he  had  given,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  Mr.  Leflie  had  gone  over  to  him  ;  for 
he  not  only  refufed  to  hear  him  himfelf,  but  ffieltered  the 
ignorance  of  his  priefts,  or  the  badnefs  of  his  caufe,  or 
both,  behind  his  authority,  and  abfolutely  forbade  all  dif- 
courfe  concerning  religion.  Notwithftanding  this,  when 
towards  the  dole  of  queen  Anne’s  reign  the  partifans  of 
the  pretender  were  aftive  in  promoting  his  interefts  in 
England,  Mr.  Leflie  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar  le  Due, 
which  was  printed  and  difperfed  by  the  Jacobites,  and 
opens  with  a  flattering  pifture  of  the  pretender.  It  dwells 
on  “  his  graceful  mien,  magnanimity  of  fpirit,  devotion 
free  from  bigotry,  application  to  bufinefs,  ready  appre- 
henficn,  found  judgment,  and  affability;  fo  that  none 
converfed  with  him,  but  what  were  charmed  with  his 
good  fenfe  and  temper.”  Then,  after  mentioning  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  againft  him,  and  difeufling  the 
fubjeft  of  his  birth,  it  offers,  in  the  name  of  the  pretender, 
fome  romantic  propofals  for  the  fecurity  of  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  eltablilhed,  on  condition  of  his  being 
reftored  to  his  crown.  Many  other  propofals,  of  a  like 
nature,  were  made  foon  afterwards,  and  various  projefts 
were  concerted  in  England  for  fecuring  the  accelfion  of 
the  pretender;  and,  in  the  year  1715,  an  infurreftion  in 
his  favour  aftually  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  England.  This  rafli  and  ill-digefted  enter- 
3  pnfe. 
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prife,  however,  terminated  in  the  ruin  and  difperfion  of 
the  rebels,  and  led  to  thofe  negociations  between  the 
courts  of  France  and  England,  by  which  the  pretender 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  French  dominions.  In  this 
emergency  he  retired  to  Italy,  whither  he  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Leftie,  who  continued  in  that  country  till  the 
year  1721.  During  this  interval  he  underwent  fo  many 
difficulties,  and  met  with  fuch  repeated  difappointments 
and  mortifications,  that  he  could  no  longer  fuftain  the 
preffure;  and  he  refolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  return  and 
die  in  his  native  country.  Some  of  his  friends,  acquaint¬ 
ing  lord  Sunderland  with  his  purpofe,  implored  his  pro¬ 
tection  for  him  ;  which  his  lordfhip  readily  and  generoufly 
promifed.  No  fooner  had  Mr.  Lellie  arrived  in  London, 
than  he  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  April 
1722,  at  his  own  houfe  at  Glaflough,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan. 

I.ESMAHA'GOE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Lanerk.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Craignethan,  or 
Draffin  Caltle,  anciently  a  feat  of  the  Hamiltons,  where 
the  beautiful  queen  Mary  found  a  fhort  afylum  after  her 
efcape  from  Loch  Leven  :  fix  miles  fouth-welt  of  Lanerk, 
and  twelve  fouth  of  Hamilton. 

LES'MONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube:  fifteen  miles  north-ea(t  of  Troyes,  and  feven- 
teen  north-weft  of  Bar  fur  Aube. 

LESNEV'EN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre:  eight  miles 
north  of  Landernau,  and  thirteen  north-eaft  of  Breft. 
Lat.  48.  34.  N.  Ion.  4.  14.  W. 

LES'NEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jura:  fix  miles  north  of  Arbois,  and  five  north-weft 
of  Salins. 

LES'NICA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk :  forty-eight  miles  norfh-eaft  of  Minlk. 

LESNIC'ZY-PIERAW'OZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Minlk  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Minlk. 

LES'NIOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia,  where 
John  Calimir  king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1651,  defeated 
an  army  of  Cofacs  and  Tartars :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Lucko. 

LES'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  thirty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Pofen. 

LESOAN'DELOR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania:  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cogni. 

LE'SON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe 
oppofite  Wifeppe. 

LESPAR'RE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  :  eleven  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Bourdeaux,  and  five  north-weft  of 
Blaye.  Lat.  45. 19.  N.  Ion.  o.  50.  W. 

LESPAU'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Evaux. 

LESPEDE'ZA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Michaux,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  friend  and  patron  Lefpedez,  governor  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  who  was  very  favourable  to  his  botanical  expedition 
through  that  country,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  himfelf  was  a  botanift.]  In  botany,  a  genus  infti- 
tuted  by  Michaux  (Boreali-Amer.  ii.  70.)  It  differs  from 
Hedyfarum  in  its  legume,  which  is  elliptical  and  turgid, 
fmooth,  of  one  cell,  with  a  folitary  feed.  The  ftigma 
moreover  is  faid  to  be  capitate  and  fomewhat  conical. 
The  leaves  are  moftly  ternate,  rarely  fimple.  Among  the 
fpecies  we  find  the  Hedysarum  hirtum  and  the  Medi- 
cago  Virginica.  See  thofe  articles. 

LESPINE'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Molife. 

LESS,  a  negative  or  privative  termination  :  [lea]",  Sax. 
loos,  Dut.]  Joined  to  a  fubftantive,  it  implies  the  abfence 
or  privation  of  the  thing  expreffed  by  that  fubftantive : 
as,  a  wit/e/s  man,  a  man  without  wit ;  childlefs,  without 
children;  fatkerlefs,  deprived  of  a  father;  pennylefs,  want¬ 
ing  money.  Johnfon. 

LESS,  adj.  [lea]",  Sax.]  The  comparative  of  little :  op- 
pofed  to  greater,  or  to  fo  great  5  not  fo  much ;  not  equal. — 
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Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  lefs.  Mark  xv.  40. — He 
that  thinks  he  has  a  poiitive  idea  of  infinite  fpace  will 
find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  the  great- 
eft  than  he  has  of  the  lealt  ipace  ;  for  in  this  latter  we 
are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  fmallnels,  which 
will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  po¬ 
fitive  idea.  Locke. 

’Tis  lefs  to  conquer  than  to  make  wars  ceafe, 

And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to' peace.  Halifax . 

LESS,  f.  Not  fo  much  ;  oppofed  to  more,  or  to  as  muck, 
— They  gathered  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  Exod.  xvi.  17. — 
Thy  fervant  knew  nothing  of  this,  lefs  or  more.  1  Sam. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  doling  eyes  withdraw. 

Though  lefs  and  lefs  of  Emily  he  faw.  Dryden. 

LESS,  adv.  In  a  fmaller  degree;  in  a  lower  degree. — 
The  lefs  fpace  there  is  betwixt  us  and  the  objeft,  and  the 
more  pure  the  air  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  the  fpecies  are 
preferved  and  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  fpace  of  air  there  is,  and  the  lefs  it  is  pure,  fo  much 
the  more  the  objeft  is  confufedand  embroiled.  Dryden. — 
The  lefs  they  themfelves  want  from  others,  they  will  be  lefs 
careful  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  indigent.  Smalridge. 
Happy,  and  happy  (till,  (he  might  have  prov’d. 

Were  Ihe  lefs  beautiful,  or  lefs  belov’d.  Pope. 

LES'SA,  a  fortrefs  of  Portugal,  on  the  fea  coaft:  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Oporto. 

LESSAN'.  See  Lassan,  p.  259. 

LESSANI'TZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Prague. 

LESSAR'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone:  nine  miles  eaft  of  Chalons  fur  Saone,  and  feveu 
north-weft  of  Louhans. 

LESSAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Carentan,  and 
eleven  north  of  Coutances. 

LESSAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth  :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Bayreuth. 

LESSE'E,_/i  The  perfon  to  whom  a  leafe  is  given. 

LES'SEL,  f.  With  hunters,  the  dung  of  a  wolf,  bear, 
or  wild  boar;  a  bufli ;  a  hovel.  Chaucer . 

To  LESS'EN,  v.  a.  To  make  lefs  ;  to  diminifh  in  bulk. 
To  diminifti  the  degree  of  any  ftate  or  quality  ;  to  make 
lefs  intenfe. — Nor  are  the  pleafures  which  the  brutal  part 
of  the  creation  enjoy,  fubjeft  to  be  leffened  by  the  uneafi- 
nefs  which  arifes  from  fancy.  Atterbury, 

Kings  may  give  r. 

To  beggars,  and  not  leffen  their  own  greatnefs.  Denham. 

To  degrade;  to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity.— St.  Paul 
chofe  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill  men  confpired  to 
leffen  it.  Atterbury' s  Sermons. 

Who  feeks 

To  leffen  thee,  againft  his  purpofe  ferves 

To  manifeft  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

To  LESS'EN,  v.  n.  To  grow  lefs  ;  to  flirink  ;  to  be  di- 
minilhed. — All  government  may  be  elteemed  to  grow 
lirong  or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  thofe  that  go¬ 
vern  is  feen  to  leffen  or  increafe.  Temple. 

LESS'EN,  or  Laschen,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Culm  :  twenty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Culm. 

LESSENING,/,  [from  the  verb.]  The  aft  of  making 
lefs  ;  the  ftate  of  growing  lei's ;  a  degradation. 

LESS'ER,  adj.  A  barbarous  corruption  of  lefs,  formed 
by  the  vulgar  from  the  habit  of  terminating  comparatives 
in  er-,  afterwards  adopted  by  poets,  and  then  by  writers 
of  profe,  till  it  has  all  the  authority  which  a  mode  origi¬ 
nally  erroneous  can  derive  from  cuftom.  Johnfon. — The 
mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth,  grow  leffer  and 
lejfer  from  age  to  age  :  fometimes  the  roots  of  them  are 
weakened  by  fubterraneous  fires,  and  fometimes  tumbled 
by  earthquakes  into  caverns  that  are  under  them.  Burnett. 
— Any  heat  promotes  the  afeent  of  mineral  matter,  but 

more 
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more  efpecially  of  that  which  is  fubtile,  and  is  confe- 
quently  moveable  more  eafily,  and  with  a  lejjcr  power. 
Woodward. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  Icjfer  lambs, 

The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams.  Pope. 

LESS'ER,  adv.  [formed  by  corruption  from  Not 

fo  much  : 

Some  fay  he’s  mad  ;  others,  that  lejfer  hate  him, 

Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shakefpeares  Macbeth. 

LESS'ES,  J.  [ laijfees ,  Fr.]  The  dung  of  beafts  left  on 
the  ground. 

LESSI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gemappe,  on  the  river  Dender,  celebrated  for  its 
lirten- manufacture :  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oude- 
narde,  and  twenty-three  weft-fouth-weft  of  Bruffels. 

LES'SING  (Gotthold-Ephraiin),  an  eminent  German 
writer,  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania  in  1729.  His 
father,  John-Godfrey,  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  theo¬ 
logy,  and  was  the  proteftant  minifter  of  Kamenz,  having 
fucceeded  his  wife’s  father  in  that  office.  Gotthold- 
Ephr.J  n,  his  eldeft  fon,  after  a  fuccefsful  early  education, 
partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  a  boarding-fchool,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  free-fchool  of  Meiffien  ; 
his  extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning  having  obtained  him 
the  privilege  of  anticipating  by  a  year  the  legal  age  of  re¬ 
ception  at  that  feminary.  He  remained  at  Meiffen  five 
years,  and  laid  in  a  ftock  of  Greek  and  Latin  which  proved 
an  excellent  foundation  for  his  after-purfuits ;  fome  odes 
of  Anacreon  which  he  tranflated  at  this  fchool  were  af¬ 
terwards  publiffied  in  his  works.  His  removal  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leipfic  opened  a  new  fcene  to  him  ;  and  his 
paffion  for  excelling  in  the  focieties  to  which  he  belonged 
induced  him  to  acquire  the  ornamental  accomplifhments, 
and  to  imitate  that  licentious  freedom  of  manners,  which 
there,  as  in  other  places  of  advanced  education,  ufually 
mark  the  fuperior  order  of  Undents.  One  of  his  intimates 
was  Mylius,  a  kind  of  head  of  the  free-thinkers  in  that 
univeriity,  with  whom  he  was  fond  of  walking  in  public, 
though  the  philofopher’s  appearance  often  indicated  the 
fcantinefs  of  his  finances.  Another  acquaintance  was 
Weiffe,  the  dramatift,  then  a  ftudent  at  Leipfic ;  and 
their  converfation  mutually  inflamed  each  other’s  paffion 
for  the  theatre.  Leffing  was  not  only  a  conftant  atten¬ 
dant  on  the  playhoufe,  but  contracted  a  familiarity  with 
the  aCtors  and  aCtreffes.  He  was  particularly  in  the  good 
graces  of  Mad.  Neuberin,  a  fine  woman  and  applauded 
performer,  and  then  direCtrefs  of  the  Leipfic  theatre.  He 
had  completed  three  feffions  at  the  univerfity  in  1749, 
when  his  father,  who  had  with  difficulty  fupplied  his  ex- 
penfes  fo  long,  urged  him  either  to  take  orders,  or  a  me¬ 
dical  degree,  to  which  lad  profeffion  he  had  fliown  fome 
inclination.  He  declined  both,  and  was  left  to  provide 
forhimfelf.  His  port-folio  furnilhed  him  with  fome  pieces, 
chiefly  poetical  tranflations,  for  a  periodical  work  under¬ 
taken  by  his  friend  Mylius.  He  altered  fome  French 
theatrical  pieces  for  the  German  ftage;  and,  following 
Mad.  Neuberin  to  Hamburg,  fet  up  a  weekly  publication 
of  his  own,  containing  critical  remarks  on  the  drama. 
His  firft  original  play  was  brought  on  the  ftage  with  fuc- 
cefs  through  the  exertions  of  his  fair  friend,  and  was  to 
be  reprefented  for  his  benefit,  when  he  received  a  fum- 
mons  to  vifit  his  mother,  who  was  faid  to  be  dying.  Fi¬ 
lial  duty  led  him  inftantly  to  obey  the  call,  which  leems 
to  have  been  planned  for  the  purpofe  of  reclaiming  him 
to  a  regular  courfe  of  life.  The  remonftrances  of  his  pious 
parents  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  he  confented  to  take  an¬ 
other  feffion  at  Leipfic  with  a  view  to  a  profeffion  ;  but 
one  of  his  firft  exploits  when  returned  thither  was  to  form 
a  connexion  with  a  young  aCtrefs,  with  whom  he  made  an 
excurfion  to  Vienna.  The  details  of  his  wanderings  and 
diltreffes  would  be  tedious  in  the  narration  ;  and  it  is 
enough  to  obferve,  that  parental  admonitions  had  no  lad¬ 
ing  influence  upon  him  ;  and  that  a  literary  profeffion, 
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with  a  particular  reference  to  the  theatre,  and  a  frequent 
change  of  fituation  and  objeCt,  was  his  decided  choice. 
At  Berlin,  which  was  often  his  refidence,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  Richier,  a  kind  of  fubaltern  in  litera¬ 
ture  occafionally  employed  by  Voltaire.  By  his  means 
Leffing  was  introduced  to  that  great  genius  ;  but  his  fpi- 
rit  was  too  independent  to  fubmit  to  the  fubfervience  ex¬ 
pected  from  him,  and  their  connexion  was  of  lhort  dura¬ 
tion.  An  untoward  circumftance  refpeCting  a  copy  of 
the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  which  Leffing  had  obtained  from 
Richier,  and  buffered  to  be  read  by  a  lady  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  of  that  work,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  irritable  French  bard,  who  injured  him  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  thereby  fruftrated  his  hopes  of 
procuring  a  fettlement  under  him.  He  removed  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  with 
a  view  to  a  profefibrftiip  at  Gottingen  ;  for  fome  fubfe- 
quent  years,  however,  his  literary  employment  cor.fifted 
in  a  great  variety  of  writings,  originals,  tranflations,  and 
compilations,  profe  and  verfe.  In  thefe  he  fitowed  equal 
ingenuity,  copiouinefs,  and  verfatility;  but  the  number 
of  his  projects  prevented  him  from  executing  any  great 
performance.  Leffing’s  proficiency  in  the  game  of  chefs 
introduced  him  to  the  diftinguiihed  Jewifti  philofopher, 
Mofes  Mendelfohn  ;  and  the  printer  Nicolai  made  the 
third  of  a  literary  trio,  who  mutually  fharpened  each  other’s 
intellectual  faculties,  and  influenced  each  other’s  opinions. 

Dramatic  compofition  was  ftill  the  favourite  exertion 
of  Leffing’s  talents,  and  he  produced  a  tragedy  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  entitled  “  Mifs  Sara  Samfon.”  It  was  aCted  in 
various  towns  of  Germany  with  applaufe,  and  was  tranf¬ 
lated  into  Italian,  French,  and  Danifti.  In  1755  he  was 
introduced  at  Leipfic  to  Mr.  Winkler,  a  man  of  fortune, 
who  engaged  him  to  be  his  companion  on  a  tour  through 
Europe.  Before  he  fet  out,  Leffing  vifited  his  father,  and 
was  received  with  cordiality  by  every  member  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but,  as  neither  his  principles  nor  private  life  were 
altered,  it  mull  have  been  to  his  growing  reputation  that 
he  was  indebted  for  this  change  of  fentiment  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  His  tour  was  not  prolonged  beyond  Amfterdam ; 
for,  Mr.  Winkler  having  received  intelligence  there  of 
the  irruption  of  the  Pruflians  into  Saxony,  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  lioufe  by  their  commander,  thought  proper 
to  return.  But  he  endeavoured,  unbecomingly,  to  be  rid 
of  Leffing  without  any  indemnity.  The  diffniffal  was 
abrupt:  the  pretext,  that  Leffing  aflociated  with  Kleift: 
and  other  Pruffian  officers,  and  took  part  againft  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Leffing  demanded  his  due,  and  appealed  to  his 
contraft  ;  he  pleaded,  (for  he  was  obliged  to  plead  in  a 
court  of  juftice,)  that  he  had  put  himielf  to  many  ex- 
penfes  for  travelling  equipments;  that  he  had  diffolved 
contrafts  with  editors  and  bookfellers,  which  interrupted 
his  fources  of  maintenance  ;  that  he  had  fpent  in  necef- 
fary  unprofitablenefs  the  months  paffed  with  Mr.  Wink¬ 
ler,  without  the  equivalent  he  expeCted  in  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  nations  ;  and  that  he  could  not  afford  this  gra¬ 
tuitous  lofs  of  time.  In  1765  the  lawfuit  terminated  in 
Leffing’s  favour,  to  vvhom  the  8co  dollars  for  his  four 
years’  falary  were  adjudged.  Leffing  owed  to  this  jour¬ 
ney,  lhort  as  it  was,  the  infpeCtion  of  many  private  as  well 
as  public  cabinets  of  art,  and  had  begun  to  colleCt  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  biftory  of  engraving. 

In  1754  Leffing  tranflated,  at  Mendelfohn’s  inftiga- 
tion,  Hutchefon’s  Moral  Philofophy  into  German  ;  and 
at  his  bookfelier’s  requeft,  Richardfon’s  Seleftion  from 
JEfop's  Fables.  This  laft  went  through  four  editions  ; 
and  gave  occafion  to  the  compofition  of  that  elegant  little 
volume  of  original  fables,  which  Mr.  Richardfon  tranflated 
into  Englifli,  and  printed  at  York.  Another  piece  of  be- 
fpoken  work  which  he  began,  but  which  a  friend  com¬ 
pleted,  was  a  verfion  of  Law’s  Exhortation.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mendelfohn  and  Nicolai,  he  undertook  a  peri¬ 
odical  work  entitled  the  Library  of  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  a  kind  of  review  of  works  in  polite  literature,  with 
original  correfpondence.  In  1760  he  was  eleCted  a  mem- 
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her  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  foon  after  was  ap¬ 
pointed  fecretary  to  general  Tauenzier,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  Breflau.  His  appointments  were  confiderable, 
and  he  fpent  them  liberally  upon  his  relations  and  friends. 
His  military  aflociates  gave  him  a  tafte  for  high  play, 
which  he  found  arguments  to  juftify. 

In  1762  Leffing  accompanied  his  general  to  the  liege  of 
Schweidnitz.  After  the  peace  he  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  was,  however,  a  fparing  favourer  ot 
the  German  mufes.  He  refumed  his  literary  occupation 
at  Berlin,  and  produced  in  1767  his  comedy  of  “Minna 
von  Barnheim,”  which  has  been  given  to  the  Engliffi  pub¬ 
lic  under  the  title  of  Love  and  Honour.  His  Laoccon ,  a 
dilfertation  on  the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting,  appeared 
in  the  preceding  vear.  An  invitation  from  a  fociety  of 
lovers  of  the  drama  at  Hamburg,  who  wilhed  for  his  af- 
fi fiance  in  eftabli filing,  a  ciaffical  theatre  in  that  city,  drew 
him  thither  in  1767;  and,  upon  his  removal,  he  fold  the 
greatelt  part  of  a  voluminous  library  which  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated.  He  a  {fumed  the  critical  office  in  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  the  Hamburg  Dramaturgy,  which  was  continued 
till  April  1768  ;  they  were  afterwards  publiihed  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  form  a  mafs  of  valuable  dramatic  criticifm. 
The  circumftances  of  Leffing  continued  to  be  narrow; 
and  in  1769  he  was  obliged  to  fell  the  feleft  remains  of 
his  library.  It  was  at  this  junfture  that  he  met  with  a 
generous  patron  in  Leopold,  heir-apparent  to  the  duke  of 
Brun fwick,  through  whofe  means  he  was  appointed  libra¬ 
rian  at  Wolfenbuttle.  This  fituation  could  not  fail  of 
being  agreeable  to  a  man  of  letters,  on  account  of  the 
great  collection  of  curious  hooks  and  manufcripts  to 
which  it  gave  him  accefs.  One  of  its  fruits  was  a  perio¬ 
dical  publication  entitled  “  Contributions  to  Literary 
Hiftory,”  containing  notices  and  extra  ft  s  of  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  manufcripts.  In  1771  he  gave  a  new  edition 
of  his  mifcellaneous  w'orks  ;  and,  in  1772,  his  popular 
play  of  Emilia  Galotti  appeared  on  the  llage.  His  “  Con¬ 
tributions”  were  made  the  vehicle  of  “Fragments  of  an 
anonymous  Writer  dilcovered  in  the  Library  at  Wolfen¬ 
buttle,”  which  confided  of  direft  attacks  upou  the  Chrif- 
tian  revelation  and  the  gofpel  hiftory.  Whether  they 
were  Leffing’s  own,  or  the  compofition  of  forne  of  his  af- 
fociates,  is  not  afcertained.  They  occafioned  a  great  com¬ 
motion  among  the  German  theologians,  and  could  not 
have  been  printed  without  the  influence  of  prince  Leo¬ 
pold  over  the  licenfers  of  the  prefs.  At  length,  but  not 
till  1778,  the  interference  of  the  confiftory  produced  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  work  in  which  they  appeared. 

In  1775  Leffing  married  a  widow-lady  at  Vienna.  Not 
long  after,  he  fet  out  on  a  tour  through  Italy  with  prince 
Leopold,  and  during  his  abfence  his  wife  died  of  a  mil- 
carriage.  He  was  now  fo  diftinguifhed  a  charafter  among 
the  German  literati,  that  feveral  potentates  of  that  coun¬ 
try  made  him  offers  of  an  advantageous  fettlemer.t.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  break  his  con¬ 
nexions  with  his  liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunfwick, 
who,  by  his  acceffion  in  1780  to  the  fovereignty,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  augment  his  favours  towards  him.  His  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Nathan  the  Wife”  might  be  regarded  as  difplay- 
ing  his  final  fentiments  concerning  the  difference  of  re¬ 
ligions.  It  is  by  fome  accounted  his  dramatic  tnafter- 
piece,  though  calculated  more  for  the  clofet  than  the  ftage  ; 
by  means  of  Schiller’s  curtailments,  it  lias,  however,  been 
frequently  afted  with  fuccefs.  A  fecond  part  of  this 
dyama,  entitled  “  The  Monk  of  Lebanon,”  and  a  “  Dil¬ 
fertation  on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race,”  were  the 
chief  produftions  of  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  which  his 
health  was  rapidly  declining.  Lethargic  fymptoms  an¬ 
nounced  an  approaching  end,  which  took  place  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  February  1781.  Monthly  Mag.  vo).  xix.  xx. 

LES'SIUS  (Leonard),  a  learned  Flemifh  jefuit,  was 
born  at  Brechtan,  near  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1554.  Hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  the  order,  and  completed  his  courle  of 
academical  ftudies,  he  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  talents 
and  learning,  as  induced  his  fuperiors  to  appoint  him,  at 
firft  profefibr  of  philofophy,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in 
Voju  XII.  No.  2^0. 
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their  college  at  Louvain.  In  both  thefe  capacities  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  with  very  high  reputation.  He  boldly  op- 
pofed  the  doftrine  of  Aquinas  concerning  grace,  not  with- 
itanding  that  it  was  recommended  to  the  Jefuits  by  their 
founder;  and,  in  the  year  1586,  ably  controverted  it  in  fe¬ 
veral  public  tliefes.  This  alarmed  the  faculty  of  divinity  .  t 
Louvain,  who  cenfured  thirty-four  propofitions  felett.d 
from  Leffius’s  tliefes,  and  charged  the  author  with  femi- 
pelagianilin.  In  this  cenfure  the  faculty  was  joined  "by 
the  univerlity  of  Douay,  and  by  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
eccleliaflics  in  rlie  Low  Countries ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  was  fupported  by  the  univerlities  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Ingoldftadt.  Leffius  died  in  1623,  at  the  age 
of  fixty-nine,  regarded  by  his  lociety  as  the  vanquisher  of 
the  Thomifts.  It  is  faid,  that  his  fraternity  inclofed  in  a 
Ihrine,  as  a  (acred  relic,  one  of  the  fingers  with  which  he 
had  written  his  treadles  on  grace.  Leffius  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  divinity,  law,  mathematics,  medicine, 
and  hiftory,  as  his  works  abundantly  teftify.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them  are,  1.  De  Juiiitia  et  Jure,  folio,  which  was 
prolcribed  by  the  parliaments  of  France.  2.  DePoteftate 
Stimuli  Pontificis,  maintaining  the  higheft  pretenfions  of 
the  papal  fee,  which  wSs  condemned  like  the’former;  and 
a  variety  of  treadles,  which  were  collefted  together  in 
two  volumes  folio.  The  author  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Cornaro  on  health;  and  he  drew  up  a  work  iiluftrating 
the  advantages  of  regularity  and  temperance,  which  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1563,  under  the  title  of  Hygiajli~ 
con,  feu  Vera  Ratio  Valetudinis  Borne.  Moreri. 

LESS'OE,  an  illand  of  Denmark,  in  the  Scaggerac,  nine 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  four  wide.  It  contains  a 
few  villages,  and  round  about  the  coall  are  feveral  iftets. 
It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  and 
twenty-five  from  Norway.  Lat.  57.  17.  N.  Ion.  11.  E. 

LESS'OE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag~ 
gerhuus:  145  miles  north  north-weft  of  Christiania. 

LESS  ON,  f.  \lefon,  Fr.  UElio ,  Lat.]  Any  thing  read  or 
repeated  to  a  teacher,  in  order  to  improvement : 

I  but  repeat  that  lejfon 

Which  I  have  learn’d  from  thee.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Precept;  notion  inculcated. — Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife 
of  thy  bofom,  and  teach  her  not  an  evil  lejjon  againft  thy- 
felf.  Ecelus.  ix.  1. 

This  day’s  enfample  hath  this  lejfon  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen, 

That  blifs  may  not  abide  in  (iateof  mortal  men.  Fairy -Queen. 
Tune  pricked  for  an  inftrument. — Tliofe  good  laws  were 
like  good  lejfons  fet  for  a  flute  out  of  tune  ;  of  which  lejfons 
little  ufe  can  be  made,  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  lie  played 
on.  Davies  on  Ireland. — A  rating  lefture. — She  would  give 
her  a  lejfon  for  walking  fo  late,  that  ffiould  make  her  keep 
within  doors  for  one  fortnight.  Sidney. — Portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  read  in  divine  fervice. — Notwithftanding  fo  eminent 
properties,  whereof  lejfons  are  happily  deftitute  ;  yet,  lejfons 
being  free  from  fome  inconveniencies  whereunto  lermens 
are  molt  fubjeft,  they  may,  in  this  relpeft,  no  lefs  take, 
than  in  other  they  mult  give,  the  hand  which  betekeneth 
pre-eminence.  Hooker. 

In  our  church-fervice,  the  firft  leffon  is  introduced  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Pfalms  ;  1b  that,  having  difeharged  the 
flrft  part  of  our  duty,  the  praife  of  God,  we  proceed  to  the 
fecond  objeft  of  worfltip,  to  hear  God's  holy  word,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Exhortation.  And  by  this  change,  an  agree¬ 
able  relpite,  or  iutermiffion,  is  given  to  the  bent  of  the 
mind  ;  for,  as  the  thoughts- were  required  to  be  aftive  in 
the  Pfalms,  it  is  fufficient  in  the  Leffons  if  they  hold 
thetnlelves  attentive.  The  firft  leffon  is  taken  put  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  fecond  out  of  the  New,  to  (how  the 
harmony  between  the  Law  and  the  Gofpel ;  for  what  is 
the  Law,  but  the  Gofpel  forelhowed  ?  what  the  Gofpel, 
but  the  Law  fulfilled  ?  things  there  prefigured  are  here 
performed.  Thus  the  minds  of  the  hearers  are  gradually 
led  from  darker  revelations  to  clearer  views;  and  prepared 
by  the  veils  of  the  Law,  to  bear  the  light  breaking  forth 
in  the  Gofpel. 
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Joining  thus  the  reading  of  Scripture  with  the  public 
devotions  of  the  chinch,  is  a  very  ancient  ulage,  not  only 
among  Chriftians,  hut  Jews.  We  are  told,  A>5ls  xv.  21. 
that  Mofes  was  read  in  the  fynagogucs  every  Jahbath-day  ;  and 
again,  that  the  Prophets  were  read  at  Jerufalem  every  fabbath- 
day.  We  learn  from  jtiftin  Martyr,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  the  cuitom  to  read  Lefi'ons  out  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apoflles  in  the  aflembly  of  the  faithful.  1  Apol.  ch.  lxxxvii. 

The  church  has  more  than  one  method  of  chcofing 
thefe  leffons,  and  prefcribing  their  order.  For  the  leffons 
on  ordinary  week-days,  the  method  is,  to  begin  with  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis  on  the  firfl  dav  of  January,  and  fo 
continue  till  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teifament  are  read 
through,  with  the  exception  of  certain  omifiions.  Thus, 
the  iBooks  of  Chronicles  are  omitted,  becaufethey  are  for 
the  moll  part  the  fame  with  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  wholly  omitted,  becaufe 
it  fliould  be  read  with  a  difpolition  to  underftand  it  fpiri- 
tually,  and  therefore  it  is  not  thought  a  proper  piece  of 
writing  for  a  mixed  congregation  :  the  Jews,  for  this 
reafon,  are  forbidden  by  their  doctors  to  read  it  till  they 
are  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  ther^  leems  the  like  reafon 
fora  fimilar  forbearance  amongft  us.  Ifaiah  is  not  read  in 
order,  but  poftponed  to  be  read  at  the  time  of  Advent; 
this  evangelical  prophet  being  the  bell  admonitor  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  a  true  faith  in  the  mvftery  of  Chrill’s  incar¬ 
nation  and  birth.  Several  chapters  in  Ezekiel  are  omitted 
on  account  of  the  myftical  vilions  which  they  contain. 
There  are  omiffions  of  particular  chapters,  for  reafons  that 
do  not  always  appear,  but  no  doubt  were  good  ones  in 
the  minds  of  our  reformers.  After  all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Tellament  are  in  this  manner  read  through, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  is  lupplied  from  feveral 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  which,  though  not  canonical, 
have  yet  been  allowed  by  the  judgment  of  the  church,  for 
many  ages  pall,  to  be  ecclefiaflical  and  good.  For  this 
reafon,  the  books  of  Wifdom,  Ecclefiafticus,  Tobit,  Ju¬ 
dith,  and  the  Maccabees,  were  recommended  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Carthage  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  church.  They 
are  read  by  ourchurch,  according  to  the  expreflion  of  our 
<5tb  Article,  for  example  of  life,  and  injlruftion  of  manners,  but 
■not  to  efiablifk  any  dodrine.  Conformably  with  this  diftinc- 
tion,  there  is  no  Sunday  in  the  year  that  has  any  leifon 
from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  method  of  choofing  leffons  for  Sundays  is  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  week-days.  From  Advent  to 
Septuagefima  Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  out  of 
Ifaiah  are  appointed,  for  the  reafons  before  mentioned. 
But  on  Septuagefima  Sunday,  Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe 
then  begins  the  time  of  penance  and  mortification,  to 
which  the  beginning  of  Genefis  is  deemed  to  fuit  bell,  as 
it  relates  the  original  of  our  rnifery  by  the  fail  of  Adam, 
and  God’s  fevere  judgment  on  the  world  for  fin.  We 
find,  that,  for  the  fame  reafon,  this  book  was,  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ages,  appointed  for  reading  in  Lent.  After  Gene¬ 
fis,  follow  the  other  books  as  they  lie  in  order;  but  fuch 
chapters  only  are  feleffed  as  were  judged  molt  edifying 
to  a  large  congregation,  like  that  which  attends  public 
worfliip  on  Sundays. 

Upon  Saints’  days  another  method  is  obferved.  On 
them  the  church  appoints  lelfons  out  of  the  moral  books, 
fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  Ecclefiafticus,  and  Wifdom  ; 
which,  being  full  of  excellent  inftruririon,  are  fit  to  be  read 
on  the  days  of  faints,  whole  exemplary  lives  and  deaths 
are  the  caufes  of  the  church  commemorating  them,  and 
commending  them  to  our  imitation. 

Other  holy-days,  fuch  as  Chrillmas  Day,  Circumcifion, 
Epiphany,  See.  have  proper  lelfons  of  their  own,  fuited  to 
the  occafion.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  there  have 
been  proper  lelfons  on  all  holy-days  appointed,  even  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Auguftine;  in  which  appoint¬ 
ments,  however,  changes  were  made  in  fubfequent  times. 
With  refpeft  to  the  Second  Lelfons,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  made  between  Sundays  and  week-days  :  the  method 
is  to  read  the  Gofpels  and  Afls  of  the  Apollles  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Epifties  in  the  evenings  bo  tit  ia  tUe  or- 
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der  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  New  Te/lament,  with  the 
exception  of  Proper  Lelfons,  that  are  read  on  Saints’  Days 
and  Holy-days.  The  Revelations  are  wholly  omitted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  firlland  lad  chapters,  which  are 
read  on  the  day  of  their  author,  St.  John  the  Evangelitt; 
and  part  of  the  19th  chapter,  which  is  very  properly  ap¬ 
pointed  for  All-Saints’  day.  r 

By  this  method,  the  Old  Tellament,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  read  through  once,  and  the  New  Tedament  thrice, 
in  the  year,  which  is  conformable"  with  the  practice  laid 
down  by  the  ancient  fathers,  for  the  exercife  of  Chrillians 
in  a  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

The  Scriptures  being  the  word  of  God,  the  reading  of 
them  is  an  aft  of  authority  ;  and  therefore  the  minifter  is' 
to  read  them  ftanding.  In  former  times  the  people  Itood  ; 
And  Ezra  opened  the  book  in  the  fght  of  all  the  people-,  and 
when  he  opened  it  all  the  people  flood  up.  Neh.  v  ii  i.  5 .  A  mon  o- 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  thofe  only  who  were  infirm  were 
permitted  to  fit  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
our  Rubric  there  is  no  poiture  preferibed.  for  the  Con°re- 
gation  ;  and  therefore  they  fit.  ‘  Cookfon's  Notes  and  Reeves's 
Introd.  to  the  Comm.  Prayer. 

To  LESS'ON,  v.  a.  To  teach  ;  to  inftrufl.— Children 
fhould  be  feaioned  betimes,  and  leffoned  into  a  contempt 
and  deteflation  of  this  vice.  L'EJlrange's  Fables. 

Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee 

To  leffon  me.  Shakejp.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

LESS'ONITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Prague. 

LES'SORjy.  One  who  lets  any  thing  to  farm,  or  other- 
wile,  by  leafe. — If  he  demifes  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the 
tenant  mull  pay  the  irnall  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the  great 
tithes  to  the  lefjor.  Alyffe's  Parergon. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  leafe ; 

And  that  too,  if  the  leffor  pleafe,  mull  ceafe.  Denham. 

LEST,  conj.  [from  the  adjeflive  leaf.']  This  particle 
may  be  fometimes  refolved  into  that  net ,  meaning  preven¬ 
tion  or  care  left  a  thing  fliould  happen. — Forty  itripes  he 
may  give  him,  and  not  exceed,  Icjl,  if  he  fliould  exceed, 
then  thy  brother  fliould  feem  vile.  Deut.  xxv. 

My  labour  will  fuftain  me  ;  and,  left  cold 
Or  heat  fliould  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbefought  provided.  Milton . 

It  fometimes  means  only  that,  with  a  kind  of  emphafis  1 
One  doubt 

Purfues  me  Hill,  left  all  I  cannot  die  ; 

Left  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  fpirit  of  man, 

Which  God  infpir’d,  cannot  tog«ther  perifli 

With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton:. 

To  LEST,  v.  n.  [ufed  by  Spenfer  for]  To  liften  : 

Though  looking  up  unto  the  cry  to  left, 

They  faw  that  carle  from  farre  with  hand  unbleft 
Hayling  that  mayden  by  the  yellow  heare.  Fairy  Queen, 

LES'TERCOCK,  f. — They  have  a  device  of  two  fticks 
filled  with  corks,  and  croffed  flationg,  out  of  wliofe  rnidfl 
there  rifeth  a  thread,  and  at  the  fame  hangeth  a  fail;  to- 
this  engine,  termed  a  lejlercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  fo  as  the  wind  coming  from  the  fliore  filleth  the 
fail,  and  the  fail  carrieth  the  boulter  into  the  fea,  which, 
after  the  refpite  of  fome  hours,  is  drawn  in  again  by  n 
cord  fattened  at  the  nearer  end.  Carew. 

LES'TALL.  See  Laystall. 

LES'TERP,,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente :  five  miles  eaft  of  Confident,  and  eight 
north-north- well  of  St,  Junien. 

LESTA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Friuli :  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  Udina. 

LES'TI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Wafas 
fifty-four  miles  eaft  of  Jacoblladt. 

LESTIBUDE'SIA,  ft.  [named  in  honour  of  M.  Leftiboit- 
dois,  a  French  naturalift.J  In  botany,  a  genus  is  feparated 
from  C sl alia  (by  Aub.  du  Petit  Thomas,  Plant.  Afric.} 
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®nly  on  account  of  its  Sigmas,  which  are  three  or  four, 
llender  and  recurved,  inltead  of  being  capitate  or  two- 
lobed.  It  includes  Ceiofia  paniculata  and  trigyna,  (fee 
vol.  iv.  p.  16.)  with  fome  others ;  &> lit  Mr.  Brown  hints 
that  it  is  probably  not  a  natural  genus,  nor  eltablilhed  on 
fufficient  grounds.  His  arborcfans ,  the  only  fpecies  men¬ 
tioned  as  found  in  New  Holland,  was  gathered  by  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks  in  the  tropical  part  of  that  country.  It  has 
a  ifhrubby  twining  Item  ;  elliptic-oblong,  fomewhat  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth,  leaves ;  terminal  as  well  as  axillary  panicles; 
and  three  Sigmas,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Solnnder’s  re¬ 
marks,  are  deeply  emarginate.  The  manner  in  which  the 
fruit  burlts  has  not  been  obferved.  Brown  Proclr.  Nov.  Holl. 

LES'TINGHAM.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  760. 

LESTIGNA'NO,  a  towm  of  Etruria:  Seventeen  miles 
fouth  of  Vcdterra. 

LES'TOFF.  See  Lowestoff. 

L’ESTRA'NGE  (Sir  Roger),  a  confiderable  writer,  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  family,  feated  at  HunSanton-hall 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  was  horn  in  1616,  be¬ 
ing  the  youngeS  fon  of  fir  Hammond  L’Eftrange,  bart.  a 
zealous  royaliS.  Having  in  1644  obtained  a  com  mi  Sion 
from  king  Charles  I.  for  reducing  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  then 
ir.  pofleffion  of  the  parliament,  the  defign  was  difcovered, 
and  his  perfon  feized.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
at  Guildhall  in  London,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  fpy  ; 
but  was  reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate  for  fome 
time.  He  afterwards  went  beyond  fea  ;  and  in  AuguS 
1653  returned  to  England,  where  he  got  introduced  to  the 
protetftor  Cromwell ;  and,  having  once  played  before  him 
on  the  bafs  viol,  he  was  by  fome  nicknamed  Oliver's  jiddler. 
Being  a  man  of  parts,  but  withal  in  narrow  circumSances, 
he  fet  up  a  newfpaper,  under  the  title  of  The  Public  In¬ 
telligencer,  in  1663  ;  but  which  he  laid  down,  upon  the 
publication  of  the  firft  London  Gazette  in  1665,  having 
been  allowed,  however,  a  conlideration  by  government. 
Some  time  after  the  popifh  plot,  when  the  tories  began  to 
gain  the  afcendant  over  the  whigs,  he,  in  a  paper  called 
the  Obfervator,  became  a  zealous  champion  for  the  for¬ 
mer.  He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  Served  in  the  par¬ 
liament  called  by  James  II.  in  1 6 B 5.  But,  things  taking 
a  different  turn  in  that  prince’s  reign,  in  point  of  liberty 
of  confcience,  from  what  mod:  people  expe&ed,  our  au¬ 
thor’s  Obfervators  were  difufed,  as  not  fuiting  the  times. 
However,  he  continued  licenfer  of  the  prcjs  till  king  Wil¬ 
liam’s  accefiion,  in  whofe  reign  he  met  with  fome  trouble 
as  a  difaffeifed  perfon  ;  but  at  length  he  went  to  his  grave 
in  peace,  after  he  had  in  a  manner  furvived  his  intellec¬ 
tuals.  He  publifhed  a  great  many  political  trails  ;  and 
translated  feveral  works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spa- 
nifli  ;  viz.  jofephus’s  works,  Cicero’s  Offices,  Seneca’s 
Morals,  Erafmus’s  Colloquies,  -ffifop’s  Fables,  and  Bonas’s 
Guide  to  Eternity.  The  charadfer  of  his  ftyle  has  been 
varioufly  reprefented  ;  his  language  being  obferved  by 
fome  to  be  eafy  and  humorous;  while  Mr.  Gordon  fays, 
5<  that  his  produdlions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who 
have  tafte  or  good-breeding.” 

LES'TRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel :  five  miles  ealt  of  Valognes,  and  fourteen  north 
of  Carentan. 

LESTRYG'ONES.  See  Ltestrygones,  p.  80. 

LESTWITH'IEL,  [fignifying,  in  Old  Cornifh,  Wi- 
thiel  Palace.']  A  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  fuppofed  by  Camden  and  Borlace  to  be  the  ancient 
Uxella  ;  by  the  Britons  called  Pen  Uchel  Coed,  “  a  high  place 
with  wood.”  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Fowey,  which  was 
formerly  navigable  fo  far  for  vefiels  of  confiderable  bur¬ 
then  ;  but  the  river  is  now  choaked  up ;  and  the  trade  of 
the  town,  which  was  once  flourilhing,  is  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
cay.  The  church  is  a  handfome  edifice;  but  the  fteeple 
carries  the  marks  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
3.  when  the  great  hall  and  exchequer  of  the  dukes  of 
Cornwall  were  alfo  utterly  defaced.  Some  lay  this  was 
formerly  the  county-town ;  and  it  ffill  retains  feveral  ad- 
Yajitagesj  which  1  upper  t  its  figure;  as,  t,  That  it  is  one 
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of  the  coinage  or  ftannary  towns.  2.  The  common  gaol 
for  the  whole  ffannary  is  here,  as  are  alfo  the  county- 
courts  for  Cornwall.  3.  It  has  the  privilege  of  fending 
two  members  to  parliament  ;  and  the  members  for  the 
county  are  chofen  here  alfo. 

The  mode  of  election  in  this  borough  is  fuch  as  dupes 
the  eleftors  of  privileges  with  which  their  reprefentative 
charter  afire 61  s  to  invelt  them  ;  for  the  feventeen  common- 
council,  who  have  a  right  of  voting,  being  annually  chofen 
by  the  ieven  aldermen,  are  lure  to  be  fuch  as  will  conform 
to  the  diffates  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  appointed  ; 
thus  limiting  the  right  of  ele61ion  in  this  manner,  feems 
as  if  it  were  done  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  electors 
themfelves  againft  their  own  franchifes.  This  place  firft 
fent  to  parliament  33  Edw.  I.  and  then  difeontinued  until 
4  Edw.  II.  It  was  incorporated  by  Richard  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  when  he  was  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  is  now  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  fix  capital  burgefies,  and  feventeen 
common-councilmen  ;  in  all  24  voters.  The  mayor  is  the 
returning  officer.  Members:  Right  Hon.  Reginald  Pole 
Carevv,  and  John  Affiley  Warre,  efq.  Oldfield's  HJl.  of 
Boroughs. 

The  country  about  Leftwithiel  is  remarkably  beautiful 
and  romantic,  being  decorated  with  varied  and  delightful 
views  of  the  fine  winding  river  Fowey,  a  canal,  and  many 
neat  villages  and  feats,  of  which  the  following  are  fome 
of  the  molt  remarkable:  Pelyn,  one  mile  from  Leltwi- 
thiel,  noted  for  one  of  the  fineff  woods  in  the  weft  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  is  a  fair  on  the  nth  of  July. — Boconneck-, 
the  feat  of  the  late  lord  Camelford  ;  a  rural  and  romantic 
place,  which  has  the  fineft  trees  in  the  county. — Ethy  is 
a  final!  pleafant  village. — Roch,  a  village  to  the  north- 
well:;  Reprin,  to  the  north-eaft. — Lanhydroc,  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Radnor. — Llandlevery,  one  mile 
and  a  half  weft. — Menabilly,  the  feat  of  William  Ralhleigh, 
elq.  which  is  large  and  commodious,  Handing  in  a  lawn 
near  the  fea;  near  which,  and  almoft  on  the  beach,  is  a 
grotto,  built  chiefly  of  large  rough  pebbles;  tlie  iniide 
whereof  is  covered  with  valuable  and  curious  foflils,  fixed 
to  the  walls  and  arranged  in  a  malterly  manner  by  the 
former  proprietor,  who  reprefented  this  borough  near 
thirty  years. — Haifa  mile  to  the  north- weft  of  Menabilly,. 
isKilmarth,  the  feat  of  Mil's  Ralhleigh,  pleafantly  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  extenfive  profpeft  by 
fea  and  land. — Three  miles  up  the  river,  and  on  the  banks 
thereof,  is  Penquite,  the  man  lion  of  John  Ralhleigh,  efq. 
brother  to  the  two  former. 

Polruan  is  a  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen;  and" 
over  againft  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  Boddinnick, 
where  the  ferry-boats  are  kept.  Thefe  two  places  mult 
formerly  have  been  very  populous,  as  there  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  houfes  in  ruins,  and  the  veltiges  of  many  more. 

Henlbury  Hill,  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  Leftwithiel, 
had  the  principal  beacon,  it  being  the  highelt  hill  in  the 
county,  and  commanding  a  view  of  both  the  North  and 
South  Sea,  as  well  as  above  thirty  miles  into  Devonlhire, 
and  almoft  to  the  Land’s  End  on  the  weft,  which  is  above 
forty  miles. 

Leltormel  Caftle,  near  Leftwithiel,  was  formerly  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall.  This  caftle  is  fituated 
on  the  edge  of  a  hill  over-looking  a  deep  valley,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch  which  is  very  deep  and  wide,  and  was 
formerly  filled  with  water  brought  by  pipes  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  hill ;  on  the  higher  fide,  alfo  leading  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gate,  there  are  traces  of  buildings  to  be  found.  The 
keep  is  a  very  magnificent  one;  the  outer  wall  or  ram¬ 
part  is  an  exa6t  circle  no  feet  diameter  within,  and  ten 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  including  the  tliicknefs  of  the  para¬ 
pet,  which  is  two  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  top  of  the  pa¬ 
rapet  is  feven  feet  high,  garretted  quite  round.  There 
are  three  ftair-cafes  leading  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  gateway,  afeending  from  the  court 
within,  and  one  betwixt  the  inner  and  outermoft  gate. 
The  rooms  are  nineteen  feet  wide,  the  windows  moft  in 
tire  uuxemtQft  wail,  but  there  are  feme  very  large  open¬ 
ing*  ■ 
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ings  (in  the  outermcft  wall  or  rampart)  now  walled  up, 
draped  like  Gothic  church- windows,  fharply  arched,  which 
were  formerly  very  handfome  and  pleafant.  Thefe  large 
openings  are  all  on  the  chamber-floor,  (where  the  rooms  of 
fiate  feem  to  have  been  ;)  and  from  the  floor  ot  thefe  cham¬ 
bers  you  pafs  on  a  level  to  the  chapel,  which  is  but  a  fmall 
building,  and  more  modern  than  thecaftie.  But  the  cha¬ 
pel  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  Richard  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  kept  his  court  here.  The  offices  belonging 
to  this  caflle  lay  below'  in  the  bafs-court,  where  flgns  of 
many  ruins  to  the  north  and  eaft  are  Hill  apparent,  and, 
with"  the  ruins  on  either  hand  as  you  come  towards  the 
great  gate  from  the  weft,  (how  that  this  caftle  was  of 
great  extent.  This  noble  keep  ftill  holds  up  the  (hell  of 
its  turretted  head.  There  was  formerly  a  park  round  it, 
well  wooded,  and  fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the  ancient 
owners  ;  but  with  feveral  others  was  difparked  by  Henry 
VIII.  at  the  inftance  of  fir  Richard  Pollard.  Britijh  Di¬ 
rectory. 

LES'WALT,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Wigton  :  four  miles  north-north- weft  of  Stranrawer. 

LES'WES,  or  Lesves,/!  A  word  ufed  in  Domefday, 
•to  fignify  paftures,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  many  places  of 
England,  and  often  inferted  in  deeds  and  conveyances. 
Hence  the  modern  term  Leajowes. 

LESZA'ISKO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Przemyfl. 

To  LET,  v.  a.  [laeTan,  Sax.]  To  allow  ;  to  fuffer;  to 
permit. — Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty, 
let  the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  certain. 
Bi/hop  Sanderfon.—A.  folution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis 
being  poured  upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  difiolves 
the  metal,  and  lets  go  the  mercury.  Newton's  Optics. 

On  the  crowd  he  call  a  furious  look, 

And  wither’d  all  their  (trength  before  he  fpoke ; 

Back  on  your  lives,  let  be,  (aid  he,  my  prey, 

And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  deftin’d  way.  Dryden. 

Remember  me;  fpeak,  Raymond,  will  you  let  him  ? 

Shall  he  remember  Leonora  ?  Dryden's  Spani/k  Fr. 

A  fign  of  the  optative  mood  ufed  before  the  firft,  and  im¬ 
perative  before  the  third,  perfon.  Before  the  firft  perfon 
.Angular  it  fignifies  refolution,  fixed  purpofe,  or  ardent 
wiffi. — Let  me  die  with  t.he  Philiftines.  Judges. 

Here  let  me  fit. 

And  hold  high  converfe  with  the  mighty  dead.  Thomfon. 
Before  the  firft  perfon  plural,  let  implies  exhortation. — 
Rife;  let  us  go.  Mark. —  Let  us  feek  out  fome  defolate 
(hade.  Shakefpearc. — Before  the  third  perfon,  fingular  or 
plural,  let  implies  permiffion. — Let  Euclid  reft,  and  Archi¬ 
medes  paitfe.  Milton. — Or  precept. — Let  the  foldiers  feize 
him  from  one  of  the  affaffinates.  Dryden. — Sometimes  it 
implies  conceffion  : 

O’er  golden  fands  let  rich  Padlolus  flow, 

Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po.  Pope. 

Before  a  thing  in  the  paffive  voice,  let  implies  command. 
— Let  not  the  objedts  which  ought  to  be  contiguous  be  fe- 
parated,  and  let  thole  which  ought  to  be  feparated  be  ap¬ 
parently  fo  to  us;  but  let  this  be  done  by  a  fmall  and 
pleafing  difference.  Dryden. — Let  has  an  infinitive  mood 
after  it  without  the  particle  to,  as  in  the  former  examples. 
— The  feventh  year  thou  (halt  let  it  reft,  and  lie  ftill.  Exod. 

■ — To  leave  :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  commonly  followed  by  alone. 
—The  public  outrages  of  a  deftroying  tyranny  are  but 
childifh  appetites,  let  alone  till  they  are  grown  ungoverna¬ 
ble.  V EJlrange's  Fables. 

They  did  me  too  much  injury. 

That  ever  faid  I  hearken’d  for  your  death. 

If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 

Th’  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  S/iakeJpeare. 

Yet  nether  fpinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 

But  to  her  mother  nature  all  her  care  (he  kits.  Spenfer. 

To  more  than  permit ;  to  give. — Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to 
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know  it  is.  Shahefpeare. — To  put  to  hire;  to  grant  to  a 
tenant. — Solomon  liad  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon  ;  he  let 
the  vineyard  unto  keepers.  Cant.  viii.  1 1. — Nothing  deaden* 
fo  much  the  compofttion  of  a  pidlure,  as  figures  which 
appertain  not  to  the  fubjedt:  we  may  call  them  figures  to 
be  let.  Dryden. — To  fuller  any  -thing  to  take  a  courfe 
which  requires  no  impulfive  violence.  In  this  fenfe  it  is 
commonly  joined  with  a  particle. — She  let  them  down  by  a 
cord  through  the  window.  JoJhua — You  mult  let  it  down, 
that  is,  make  it  fofter  by  tempering  it.  Moxon's  Mechanical 
Exercijes. — As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  fo  doth 
pricking  vines  or  trees  after  they  be  of  fome  growth,  and 
thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears.  Bacon. — From  this  point 
of  the  ltory,  the  poet  is  let  down  to  his  traditional  poverty. 
Pope. 

And,  if  I  knew  which  u'ay  to  do’t, 

Your  honour  fafe.  I’d  let  you  cut.  Hudibras. 

To  permit  to  take  any  ftate  or  courfe. — Finding  an  eafe 
in  not  underftanding,  he  let  loole  his  thoughts  wholly  to 
pleafure.  Sidney. 

To  Let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  to  let  out  blood.  To  free  it 
from  confinement;  to  fuffer  it  to  ftream  out  of  the  vein. 
— Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and  opened  fe¬ 
veral  veins  at  a  time.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Be  rul’d  by  me  ; 

Let’s  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood.  Shakefpearc. 
With  a  dative  of  the  perfon  whofe  blood  is  let. — As  te¬ 
rebration  doth  meliorate  fruits,  fo  doth  letting  plants  blood, 
as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting  forth  tears.  Bacon. 

To  Let  in.  To  admit. — The  more  tender  our  fpirits 
are  made  by  religion,  the  more  eafy  we  are  to  let  in  grief, 
if  the  caufe  be  innocent.  Taylor. 

They  but  preferve  the  allies,  thou  the  flame. 

True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame  ; 

Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find’ft  it  low, 

Let'f  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rife  and  flow.  Denham. 

If  a  noun  follows,  for  let  in,  let  into  is  required.— Moft 
liiftorians  have  fpoken  of  ill  fuccefs,  and  terrible  events, 
as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and 
made  acquainted  with  that  private  condudt  by  which  the 
world  is  governed.  Addifon. — To  procure  admiftion. — 
They  fliould  fpeak  properly  and  corredlly,  whereby  they 
may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men’s  minds  the  more 
eafily.  Locke . — As  foon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  fprings  and  refervoirs 
among  their  works.  Addifon. 

To  Let  off.  To  difcharge.  Originally  ufed  of  an  ar¬ 
row  difmifted  from  the  gripe,  and  therefore  fuffered  to  fly 
off  the  firing:  now  applied  to  guns. — Charging  my  piftol 
with  powder,  I  cautioned  the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid, 
and  then  let  it  offm  the  air.  Swift. 

To  Let  out.  To  leafe  out;  to  give  to  hire  or  farm. 

To  LET,  v.a.  [lettan,  Sax.]  To  hinder;  to  obftrudt  ; 
to  oppefe. — Their  fenfes  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their 
objedfs  :  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and  the 
torments  of  confidence.  Sidney. — To  glorify  him  in  all 
things,  is  to  do  nothing  whereby  the  name  of  God  may 
be  blafphemed  ;  nothing  whereby  the  falvation  of  Jew  or 
Grecian,  or  any  in  the  church  of  Chrilt,  may  be  let  or 
hindered.  Hooker. 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be. 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  reft.  Spenfer. 

To  Let,  when  it  fignifies  to  permit  or  leave,  has  let  in 
the  preterite  and  part,  paffive;  but,  when  it  fignifies  t» 
hinder,  it  has  letted-,  as,  Multa  me  impedierunt,  Many  things 
have  letted  me.  Introduction  to  Grammar. 

To  LET,  v.  n.  To  forbear;  to  withhold  himfelf. — Af¬ 
ter  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the  perfon  of  a 
fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not  let  to  counfel  the 
king.  Bacon. 

LET,  f.  Hindrance;  obftacle;  obftruclion;  impedi¬ 
ment. — The  fecret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed¬ 
ings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Hooker. — Solyman 
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'without  let  prefented  bis  army  before  the  city  of  Belgrade. 
Knollcs's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I  been  conful  ; 

We  had  no  hop,  no  let.  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline. 

Juft  judge,  two  lets  remove;  that  free  from  dread, 

I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead.  Sandys. 

LET,  the  termination  of  diminutive  words  from  lyte, 
Sax.  little,  fmall-,  as,  rivulet,  a  fmall  ftream  ;  hamlet ,  a  little 
village. 

LET-GAME,  f.  [from  let,  to  hinder.]  One  that  hin¬ 
ders  pleafure  ;  a  fpy,  a  teltale. 

LE'TA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona, 
which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  in  lat.  43.  8.  N.  Ion.  13. 
15.  E. 

LE'TA,  f.  A  court-leet. 

LE'TAC,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Jer- 
fey:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Aubin. 

LET'ALA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo:  thirty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Abo. 

LETA'NUM,  a  town  of  Propontis,  built  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 

LETCH'ER.  See  Lecher. 

LE'TECH,/.  A  Hebrew  meafure;  half  a  homer. 

LETHAE'US,  a  river  of  Lydia  flowing  by  Magnelia  into 
the  Maeander. — Another  of  Macedonia. — Of  Crete. 

LE'THAIS,  a  town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  Black  Sea: 
ten  miles  north  of  Anarghia. 

LETH'AL,  adj .  [from  lethalis,  Lat.]  Mortal.  Bailey. 

LETHALITY,/  Mortality. 

LETHAM,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  with  a  market  five  miles  eaft  of  Forfar. 

LETHAR'GIC,  adj.  \lethargique,  Fr.  from  lethargy .] 
Sleepy  by  difeafe,  beyond  the  natural  power  of  fleep. — A 
lethargy  demands  the  fame  cure  and  diet  as  an  apoplexy 
from  a  phlegmatic  cafe,  fuch  being  the  conftitution  of  the 
lethargic.  Arhulhnot  on  Diet. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  his  pity 

From  his  lethargic  fleep.  Denham's  Sophy. 

LETHAR'GICNESS,/  Morbid  fleepinefs;  drowfiriefs 
to  a  difeafe : 

A  grain  of  glory  mixt  with  liumblenefs, 

Cures  both  a  fever,  and  lethar gicnefs .  Herbert. 

LETH'ARGIED,  adj.  Laid  afleep  ;  entranced  : 

His  motion  weakens,  or  his  difeernings 

Are  lethargied.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. 

LETH'ARGY,  /  [\r,§cegyicc,  Gr.  lethargie,  Fr.]  A 
morbid  drowfinefs  ;  a  fleep  from  which  one  cannot  be 
kept  awake.— Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and 
was  no  otherwife  to  be  refeued  from  it,  but  by  one  that 
would  cry  mightily.  Atterbury. — A  lethargy  is  a  lighter 
fort  of  apoplexy,  and  demands  the  lame  cure  and  diet. 
Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Although  his  eye  is  open,  as  the  morning’s. 

Towards  lulls  and  plealures;  yet  fo  fall  a  lethargy 
Has  feized  his  pow’rs  tow’rds  pubjic  cares  and  dangers. 
He  fleeps  like  death.  Denham's  Sophy. 

The  lethargy  is,  in  faff,  a  minor  degree  of  apoplexy  ; 
it  originates  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  implies  a  fimilar 
ftate  of  preflure  on  the  brain,  the  common  centre  of  the 
nervous  energy,  as  occafions  that  difeafe.  Various  de¬ 
nominations  have  been  given  to  lethargic  complaints, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  degree  of  feverity  ;  and 
fome  nolologifts  have  treated  of  thefe  varieties  as  diltinfl 
fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  it  is  obvious,  as  Dr.  Cullen  long- 
ago  obferved,  that  thefe  various  appellations  and  defini¬ 
tions.  defignate  the  fame  difeafe,  in  different  degrees  of 
feverity.  We  may  juft  obferve,  that  it  originates  from 
fame  compreflion  upon  the  fubltance  of  the  brain,  by 
which  its  iunftions  are  impeded,  and  its  influence  on  the 
lyltetn  at  large,  through  the  medium  or  the  nerves,  ob- 
Itiucted;  that  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  compreflion  is 
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a  plethoric  ftate,  or  an  accumulation  and  congeftion  of 
blood  in  the  venous  veffels  of  the  head,  operating,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  degree,  in  producing  over-diftention  or  ef- 
fufion.  Lethargic  complaints  may,  therefore,  both  pre¬ 
cede  and  fucceed  afluaF  apoplexy,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  forerunners  of  a  fit.  From  this  confidera- 
tion,  the  importance  of  obviating  their  progrefs  in  the 
outfet,  before  a  rupture  of  the  velfeis  of  the  brain,  or  ac¬ 
tual  effufion,  takes  place,  muft  be  obvious;  for,  however 
impracticable  it  may  be  to  remove  the  fluids  fo  eft'ufed, 
or  to  occalion  their  abforption,  lo  as  to  preferve  the  life 
of  the  patient,  or  to  lave  him  from  an  incurable  pally,  if 
he  furvive  ;  yet,  in  the  previous  ftate  of  mere  plethora  of 
the  veffels  of  the  brain,  the  proper  remedies  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  every  profpeCl  of  removing  the  lethargic 
iymptoms,  and  warding  off  the  impending  danger.  The 
plethora  may  be  corrected  by  general  evacuations  by 
blood  letting,  if  there  is~an  imminent  threatening  of  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  or  by  local  evacuations  by  means  of  leeches,  fca- 
rification,  and  cupping,  blillers,  or  iflues,  where  the 
danger  is  lefs  imminent.  In  a  word,  a  lethargy  is  to  be 
conlidered  as  an  impending  apoplexy,  or  an  apoplexy  al¬ 
ready  begun,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Pathology. 

A  Angular  cafe  of  a  lethargy  coming  on  fuddenly  hap¬ 
pened  lately  at  Horfley,  in  Gloucefterlhire  :  The  fon  of 
Benjamin  Gillman,  a  weaver,  of  that  place,  aged  about 
five  years,  went  to  bed  in  apparent  good  health  and  fpi- 
rits  ;  in  the  morning  he  was  llill  afleep,  and,  though  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fat,  was  obferved  to  be  very  much  fbrunk  in 
his  flefh.  He  continued  fleeping  for  twelve  days  and 
twelve  nights  fucceflively,  exilting  only  on  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  liquid  poured  with  great  care  down  his  throat 
with  a  tea-fpoon,  during  which  time  he  continually  and 
gradually  wafted  away.  Upon  his  waking,  he  was  quite  *• 
unconfcious  of  what  had  happened.  No  apoplexy  enfu- 
ed ;  and  the  child  flowly  recovered. 

The  native  Africans  about  Sierra  Leone  are  fubjeft 
to  a  fpecies  of  lethargy  which  proves  fatal  in  almoifc 
every  inftance.  The  Timmanees  call  it  marree,  or  'nluoi ; 
the  Bulloms  nagonloe  or  kadeera-,  the  Soofoos,  kee  kollee  kon- 
dee,  or  (leepy  fleknefs  ;  and  the  Mandingos ,  feenoyuncaree, 
a  word  of  fimilar  import.  This  difeafe  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Foola  country,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  much  more 
common  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  than  upon 
the  fea-coaft.  Children  are  very  rarely,  or  never,  affefted 
with  this  complaint.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  the  patient  has  commonly  a  ravenous  appetite,  eating 
twice  the  quantity  of  food  he  was  accuftomed  to  take 
when  in  health,  and  becoming  very  fat.  When  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  continued  fome  time,  the  appetite  declines,  and 
the  patient  gradually  w’aftes  away.  Squinting  occurs  fome- 
times,  though  feldom,  in  this  difeafe;  and  in  fome  rare 
inftances  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  convulfions.  Small 
glandular  tumors  are  fometimes  obferved  in  the  neck  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  this  complaint,  though 
probably  depending  rather  upon  accidental  circuinftances 
than  upon  the  difeafe  itfelf.  Slave-traders,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  confider  thefe  tumors  as  a  fymptom  indicating  a 
difpofltion  to  lethargy;  and  they  either  never  buy  fuch 
flaves,  or  get  rid  of  them  as  foon  as  they  obferve  any  fuch 
appearances.  The  difpofltion  to  fleep  is  fo  llrong,  as 
fcarcely  to  leave  a  fufficient  refpite  for  the  taking  of  food  ; 
even  the  repeated  application  of  a  whip,  a  remedy  which 
has  been  frequently  ufed,  is  hardly  fufficient  to  keep  the 
poor  wretch  awake.  The  repeated  application  of  blifters 
and  of  fetons  has  been  employed  by  European  furgeons 
without  avail,  as  the  difeafe,  under  every  mode  of  treatment, 
ufually  proves  fatal  within  three  or  four  months.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  what  caufe  this  complaint 
ought  to  be  attributed  ;  fvveating  is  the  only  means  they 
make  ufe  of,  or  from  which  they  hope  for  any  fuccefs  :  this 
is  never  tried  but  in  incipient  cafes,  for,  when  the  difeafe 
has  been  of  any  continuance,  they  think  it  in  vain  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  root  of  a  grafs  called  by  the 
6  X  Soofoos 
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Soofos  bailee,  and  the  dried  leaves  of  a  plant  called  in 
Sooioo  fugAa,  £re  boiled  for  fome  time  in  water,  in  an  iron 
pot ;  when  this  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the  patient  is 
feated  over  it,  and  is  covered  with  cotton  cloths,  a 
procefs  which  never  fails  to  excite  a  copious  perfpiration. 
This  mode  of  cure  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
and  is  perfifted  in  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  until 
the  difeafe  be  carried  off,  or  appears  to  be  gaining  ground. 
No  internal  medicines  are  given  in  the  complaint. 

LE'THE,  [Gr.  oblivion.]  In  mythology,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  whofe  waters  the  fouls  of  the  dead  drank 
after  they  had  been  confined  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time 
in  Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  feen,  or  heard,  before;  and  even, 
according  to  Virgil,  that  they  had  lived.  Lethe  is  a 
river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  which  runs  under  the 
ground,  and  fome  time  after  rifes  again,  whence  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  fable  of  the  Lethean  ftreams  of  oblivion. — 
There  is  alfo  a  river  of  that  name  in  Spain. — Another  in 
Bceotia,  whofe  waters  were  drunk  by  thofe  who  confulted 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius : 

Lethe ,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

His  vvat’ry  labyrinth,  which  whofo  drinks 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.  Milton. 

LE'THE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Hunte  two  miles  from  Oldenburg. 

LE'THE,/.  [Greek.]  Oblivion;  a  draught  of  obli¬ 
vion  : 

The  conquering  wine  hath  lleept  our  fenfe 

In  foft  and  delicate  lethe.  Shakefpeare. 

LE'THEED,  adj.  [from  Lethe.]  Oblivious: 

Sharpen  with  cloylefs  fauce  his  appetite ; 

That  deep  and' feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 

Even  till  a  letkeed  dullnefs.  How  now,  Varius?  Shakefp. 

LETHEN'DY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Coupar. 

LETH'ERINGSETT,  a  village  near  Holt  in  Norfolk; 
fo  pleafantly  fituated  as  fometimes  to  be  called  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Norfolk.  Here  is  porter-brewery. 

LETH'ERS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbulpour:  fixteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Sumbul- 
pour. 

LETHIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lethum,  death, 
and  fero,  to  bring.]  Deadly,  bringing  death.  Bailey. 

LE'THRABERG,  or  Ledreborg,  a  town  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Roefchild. 

LE'THUM,  in  ancient  mythology,  was  diftinguiflied 
by  the  Roman  poets  from  Mors,  or  Death.  Mr.  Spence 
conjeXures,  that  by  Lethum  they  meant  that  general 
principle,  or  fource  of  mortality,  which  they  fuppofe  to 
have  its  proper  refidence  in  hell ;  and  by  Mors,  or  Mortes, 
the  immediate  caufe  of  each  particular  inftance  of  morta¬ 
lity  on  our  earth.  The  poets  give  him  a  robe,  but  men¬ 
tion  his  arms  being  exferted  out  of  it,  as  reaching  at  his 
prey.  They  hint  at  his. catching  people  in  a  net,  and  his 
hunting  them  as  they  did  beafts,  within  his  toils.  They 
reprefent  Lethum  as  nearly  related  to  Sleep;  and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  in  particular,  acquaints  us  that  they  were  bro¬ 
thers.  Val.  Fine.  viii.  74.  Spence's  Polymetis ,  263.  Petronius 
Arbiter. 

LE'TI,  a  fmall  Hland  in  the  Eaftern-Indian  Sea,  near 
the  ifland  of  Timor.  Lat.  8.  28.  N.  Ion.  127.  15.  E. 

LE'TI  (Gregory),  a  copious  writer  of  hiftory,  was 
born  in  1630,  at  Milan,  of  a  family  originally  from  Bo¬ 
logna.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Jefuits’  college 
at  Cofenza,  and  afterwards  paffed  fome  years  in  an  unfet¬ 
tled  ftate,  not  very  regular  in  his  manners,  and  manifeft- 
jng  a  great  repugnance  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeftion, 
which  was  propofed  to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  bifliop  of 
Aquapendente.  Falling  in  company  with  a  Calvinilt  of¬ 
ficer  at  Genoa,  he  w’as  induced  to  call  in  queftion  the 
doXrines  of  the  llcmnn-catholic  faith;  and,  after  an  abode 
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at  Geneva  for  further  inftruXion,  he  made  open  profeffion 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  Laufimne.  He  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1660,  married  the  daughter  of  a  phyfician,  and 
fettled  in  that  city  in  the  quality  of  a  man  of  letters,  ftiil 
preferving  his  connexions  with  many  literary  characters 
in  Italy.  Such  was  his  credit,  that  he  obtained  gratui¬ 
tously  the  right  of  citizenfliip  at  Geneva  in  1674?  His 
quarrelfome  and  fatirical  humour,  however,  at  length  in¬ 
volved  him  in  fucb  troubles,  that  in  1680  he  retired  to 
England.  He  was  favourably  received  by  Charles  II. 
who  gave  him  a  confiderable  penfion,  and  pronfifed  him 
the  ollice  of  royal  hiftoriographer.  But,  having  exercifed 
his  pen,  in  his  work  entitled  Teatro  Britannico,  with  a  free¬ 
dom  which  difpleafed  the  court,  he  was  commanded  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  He  then  went  to  Amfterdam,  and 
formed  a  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  who 
married  his  daughter:  he  obtained  the  title  of  hiftorio- 
grapher  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1701. 

Leti  was  one  of  the  mod  fertile  and  induftrious  writers 
of  his  time;  the  catalogue  of  his  works  gives  the  feparate 
titles  of  forty,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  volumes. 
Molt  of  them  are  hiftorical ;  but,  though  he  is  faid  to 
have  poffeifed  thofe  requifites  for  an  hiftorian,  of  being 
without  country  and  without  religion,  he  was  deftitute 
of  the  more  effential  quality  of  regard  to  truth.  He  bim- 
felf  affirms  that  he  replied  to  the  dauphinefs,  who  quef- 
tioned  him  as  to  the  veracity  of  his  hiftory  of  pope  Sixtus 
V.  “  that  a  ftory  well  imagined  gave  more  pleafure  than 
truth  ftript  of  ornament.”  He  offered  his  pen  to  fale ; 
and,  even  when  not  mercenary,  was  led  away  by  his  paf- 
fions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  his  defertion 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  the  bitternefs  and 
freedom  with  which,  on  all  occafions,  he  expofes  its  frauds 
and  errors,  has  caufed  him  to  be  judged  without  mercy 
by  the  writers  of  that  communion.  All  his  w'orks  are 
written  in  Italian,  in  a  ftyle  lively  but  diffufe  and  void 
of  tafte.  Among  the  belt  known  of  his  produXions  are 
the  lives  of  Sixtus  V.  of  Charles  V.  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  Philip  II.  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  duke  of  Offuna. 
Some  of  his  fevereft  attacks  on  the  church  of  Rome  are 
his  Nepotifmo  di  Roma,  Cardinalifnjo  de  Santa  Chiefa, 
and  Itinerario  della  Corte  de  Roma.  But  his  writings, 
though  ftiil  occafionally  read,  cannot  be  ufed  as  authority. 
T irabofehi. 

LETIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  latus,  joyful,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Making  glad.  Cole. 

To  LETIF'ICATE,  v.a.  To  make  glad.  Bailey. 

LET'LING,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark : 
five  miles  eaft  of  Cuftrin. 

LET'NA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Viatka 
at  Podrellkoi. 

LE'TO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  marquifate  of  Anco¬ 
na,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  three  miles  eaft  of  Fermo. 

LETSCH'KOM,  or  Odisch,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  and  capital  of  Mingrelia  ;  the  refidence  of  the  Da- 
dian,  or  chief,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbiffiop  :  fixty 
miles  north  of  Cotatis. 

LET'TER,  /.  [from  let.']  One  who  lets,  or  permits. 
One  who  hinders.  Oire  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing;  as, 
a  blood-letter. 

LET'TER,  f.  \_lettre,  Fr.  litera,  Lat.]  One  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fyliables. — A  fuperfeription  was  written  over 
him  in  letters  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Luke  xxiii.  38. 
— A  written  meflage  ;  an  epiftle. — When  a  Spaniard  would' 
write  a  letter  by  him,  the  Indian  would  marvel  how  it 
fliould  be  poffible,  that  he,  to  whom  lie  came,  ffiould  be 
able  to  know  all  things.  Abbot. — The  ftile  of  letters  ought 
to  be  free,  eafy,  and  natural ;  as  near  approaching  to  fa¬ 
miliar  conversation  as  poffible;  the  two  belt  qualities  in 
converfation  are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding;  thofe 
letters  are  therefore  certainly  the  belt  that  lhow  the  moil 
of  thefe  two  qualities.  Waljli. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her 

Of  fuch  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.  Shakefpeare. 

Th$ 
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The  verbal  expreffion ;  the  literal  meaning. — Touching 
tranflations  of  holy  fcripture,  vve  may  not  dilhllow  of  their 
painful  travels  herein,  who  Itriftly  have  tied  thernfelves  to 
the  very  original  letter.  Hooker. — In  obedience  to  human 
laws,  we  mutt  obferve  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  reafon  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

What!  fince  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loofe. 

And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  difpofe. 

May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe. 

Excepting  ftill  the  letter  of  the  law  ?  Dryden. 

Letters,  without  the  lingular:  learning. — The  Jews  mar¬ 
velled,  faying,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  ne¬ 
ver  learned  ?  John  vii.  15. — Any  thing  to  be  read. — Good 
laws  are  at  belt  but  a  dead  letter.  Addifon. — Type  with 
which  books  are  printed. — The  iron  ladles  that  letter- 
founders  ufe  to  the  calling  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  melting  metal.  Moxon. 

As  by  the  help  of  fneech  we  render  our  ideas  audible  ; 
by  the  a  Alliance  of  letter j  we  render  them  vifible,  and  by 
their  help  we  can  wrap  up  our  thoughts,  and  fend  them 
to  the  molt  dilfant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  read  the  tranf- 
affions  of  different  ages.  As  to  the  firlt  letters,  what 
they  were,  who  firlt  invented  them,  and  among  what  peo¬ 
ple  they  were  firlt  in  ufe,  there  is  Hill  room  to  doubt : 
Philo  attributes  this  great  and  noble  invention  to  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  Jofephus,  St.  Irenseus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  ;  Bib- 
liander,  to  Adam;  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa,  and  others,  to  Mofes ;  Pompcnius  Mela, 
Herodian,  Rufus  Feltus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  &c.  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians;  St.  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  fome,  to  the  Ethiopians;  and  others,  to  the  Chi- 
nefe;  but,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  laft,  they  can  never  be  en¬ 
titled  to  this  honour,  fince  all  their  charafters  are  the  figns 
of  words,  formed  without  the  ufe  of  letters;  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  im'poflible  to  read  and  write  their  language  with¬ 
out  a  valt  expenfe  of  time  and  trouble;  and  abfolutely 
impoflible  to  print  it  by  the  help  of  types,  or  any  other 
manner  but  by  engraving,  or  cutting  in  wood.  See  the 
article  Printing. 

There  have  been  alfo  various  conjedtures  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  letters  ufed  in  different  languages  :  thus, 
according  to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  Hebrew  letters; 
Abraham,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee ;  the  Phoenicians, 
thofe  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and 
thence  into  Italy  by  the  Pelafgians  ;  Nicoftrata,  the  Ro¬ 
man-;  Ilis,  the  Egyptian  ;  and  Vulfilas,  thofe  of  the  Goths. 

Dr.  Bryant  opens  the  fubjedt  thus  :  “  It  is  laid  that 
Cannes  (the  Man  of  the  Sea)  and  Sifuthrus  inltrudted 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  committed  many 
things  to  writing.  Now,  if  the  people  of  the  fi rffc  ages 
had  been  pofielTed  of  fo  valuable  a  fecret  as  that  of  writ¬ 
ing,  thejf  would  never  have  afterwards  defeended  to 
means  lefs  perfedl  for  the  explanation  of  their  ideas.  And 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  invention  of  hieroglyphics 
was  certainly  a  dilcove'ry  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  made  ufe 
of  in  the  firlt  ages  by  the  Egyptians  ;  the  very  nations, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  pofielTed  of  the  fupeiior 
and  more  perfect  art.  They  might  retain  the  former, 
when  they  became  pofleffed  of  the  latter ;  becaufe  their 
ancient  records  were  entrulted  to  hieroglyphics  ;  but,  had 
they  been  pofieffed  of  letters  originally,  they  would  never 
have  deviated  into  the  ufe  of  lymbols ;  at  lead,  for  things 
which  were  to  be  publilhed  to  the  world,  and  commemo¬ 
rated  for  ages.  Of  their  hieroglyphics  we  have  famples 
without  end  in  Egypt ;  on  their  obelilks,  portals,  and  other 
buildings;  every  mummy  almoft  abounds  with  them. 
How  comes  it,  if  they  had  writing  fo  early,  that  fcarcely 
one  fpecimen  is  come  down  to  us;  but  that  every  exam¬ 
ple  fhould  be  in  the  lead  perfedt  character?”  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  the 
firll  manner  of  writing  ;  but  whether  Cadmus  and  the 
Phoenicians  learned  the  aife  of  letters  from  the  Egyptians, 
■or  from  their  neighbours  of  Judea  or  Samaria,  is  a  quef- 
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tion  ;  for,  fince  fome  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Telfament 
were  then  written,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  given  them 
the  hint  than  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  But,  where- 
foever  the  Phoenicians  learned  this  art,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  Cadmus  the  fon  of  Agenor  firlt  brought  let¬ 
ters  into  Greece  ;  whence,  in  following  ages,  they  fp read 
over  the  reft  of  Europe.  See  the  article  Language. 

Dr.  Bryant  continues  :  “  For  my  part,  I  believe  that 
there  was  no  writing  antecedent  to  the  law  at  Mount  Si¬ 
nai.  Here  the  divine  art  was  promulgated  ;  of  which 
other  nations  partook  ;  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  firlt,  as 
they  were  the  neareft  to  the  fountain-head.  And,  when 
this  difeovery  became  more  known,  even  then  I  imagine 
that  its  progrefs  was  very  flow;  and  that  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  whither  it  was  carried,  it  was  but  partially  received, 
and  made  ufe  of  to  no  purpofe  of  confequence.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  carried  their  pretentions  to  letters  pretty  high  ;  and 
the  Helladian  Greeks  Itill  higher;  yet  the  former  marked 
their  years  by  a  nail  driven  into  a  polt ;  and  the  latter  for 
fome  ages  Amply  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  Olympic 
victors  from  Corsebus,  and  regiltered  the  priefteffes  of 
Argos. 

“  Why  letters,  when  introduced,  were  fo  partially  re¬ 
ceived,  and  employed  to  fo  little  purpofe,  a  twofold  rea¬ 
fon  may  be  given.  Firlt,  the  want  of  antecedent  writings, 
to  encourage  people  to  proceed  in  the  fame  track.  The 
practice  of  writing,  or,  in  other  words,  compofing,  de¬ 
pends  upon  previous  reading,  and  example.  A  fecond 
reafon  teems  to  have  been  the  want  of  fuch  materials  as 
are  neceffary  for  expedition  and  free  writing.  The  rind 
and  leaves  of  trees,  and  fliells  from  the  fea,  "can  lend  but 
Rnall  a  Alliance  towards  literature  ;  and  Hones  and  llabs 
are  not  calculated  to  promote  it  much  further.  It  is  im¬ 
poflible  for  people  to  receive  any  great  benefit  from  let¬ 
ters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  a  flrard  or  an  oyfter- 
fliell  for  information  ;  and  where  knowledge  is  contigned 
to  a  pantile.  As  to  the  high  antiquity  alfigned  to  letters 
by  Pliny,  no  credence  can  be  given  to  that  author,  who 
from  720  years  infers  eternity,  and  fpeaks  of  thofe  terms 
as  fynonymous.  From  writing  upon  leaves  and  fliells, 
came  the  peta/ifmas  and  ojlracijmus  of  the  Greeks:  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  tiie  libri  of  the  Latins.”  See  farther  un¬ 
der  the  article  Writing. 

Letters  make  the  firlt  part  or  elements  of  grammar;  an 
aflemblage  of  thefe  compcfe  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
compofe  fentences.  The  alphabet  of  every  language  con- 
flits  of  a  number  of  letters,  which  ought  each  to  have  a 
different  found,  figure,  and  ufe.  As  the  difference  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds  was  intended  to  exprefs  the  different  ideas 
of  the  mind,  fo  one  letter  was  originally  intended  to  fig- 
nify  only  one  found,  and  not,  as  at  prefent,  to  exprefs 
fometimes  one  found  and  fometimes  another  ;  which  prac¬ 
tice  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  confufion  into  lan¬ 
guages,  and  rendered  the  learning  of  the  modern  tongues 
much  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
This  conlideration,  together  with  the  deficiency  of  all  the 
known  alphabets,  from  their  wanting  fome  letters  to  ex¬ 
prefs  certain  founds,  has  occalioned  feveral  attempts  to¬ 
wards  an  univerfal  alphabet,  to  contain  an  enumeration  of 
all  Rich  Angle  founds  or  letters  as  are  ufed  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  See  the  article  Alphabet,  vol.  i. 

Grammarians  diftinguifn  letters  into  vowels,  confonants, 
mutes,  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  charabteriftics.  They 
are  likevvife  divided  into  capital  and  Rnall  letters.  They 
are  alio  denominated  from  the  fhape  and  turn  of  the  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  writing  are  diftinguilhed  into  different  hand-s, 
as  round  text,  German  text,  round  hand,  Italian,  &c.  and 
in  printing,  into  Roman,  Italic,  and  black.  The  term 
letter,  or  type,  among  printers,  not  only  includes  the  CA¬ 
PITALS,  small  capitals,  and  Rnall  letters,  but  all  the 
points,  figures,  and  other  marks,  call  and  ufed  in  print¬ 
ing;  and  alfo  the  large  ornamental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or 
metal,  which  take  place  of  the  illumined  letters  ufed  in 
manuferipts.  See Foundery,  vol.  vii.  p.  fi- and  Fount, 
p.  627.  Alfo  the  article  Printing. 
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The  Greeks  ufed  all  the  twenty-four  letters  of  their  al¬ 
phabet  as  mufical  characters  ;  and  thefe,  not  fufiicing  for 
all  their  modes  and  genera  in  their  natural  date,  were 
fometimes  ufed  as  capitals,  fometimes  fmall ;  fome  entire, 
fome  mutilated  ;  fome  doubled,  and  fome  inverted  ;  to  the 
amount  of  1620  notes.  See  the  article  Music.  They 
alfo  ufed  their  letters  for  figures,  and  had  two  characters 
befides  ;  whereas  the  Roman  numerals  are  only  C,  D,  I, 
L,  M,  V,  X  ;  which  are  all  formed  by  defcribing  a  circle, 
and  drawing  two  lines  through  it,  eroding  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  :  thus,  ©. 

LETTER,  in  geography.  See  Leitereach. 

To  LETTER,  v.a.  To  (tamp  with  letters. — I  obferved 
one  weight  lettered,  on  both  fides  ;  and  I  found  on  one  fide, 
written  in  the  dialed  of  men,  and  underneath  it,  calami¬ 
ties  ;  on  the  other  fide  was  written,  in  the  language  of  the 
gods,  and  underneath,  bleffings.  Addifon. 

LETTER  of  ATTORNEY,  a  writing,  authorising 
another  perfon,  who,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  called  the  attorney  of 
the  party  appointing  him,  to  do  any  lawful  a£t  in  the  dead 
of  another;  as  to  give  feifin  of  lands;  receive  debts,  or 
fue  a  third  perfon,  &c.  A  letter  of  attorney  is  either  ge¬ 
neral  or  fpecial.  The  nature  of  this  inftrument  is  to  give 
the  attorney  the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  maker, 
to  accomplifii  the  ad  intended  to  be  performed  ;  and 
fometimes  thefe  writings  are  revocable,  and  fometimes  not 
fo ;  but,  when  they  are  revocable,  it  is  ufually  a  bare  au¬ 
thority  only  ;  they  are  irrevocable  when  debts,  & c.  are  af- 
figned  to  another,  in  which  cafe  the  word  irrevocably  is  in¬ 
fected  ;  and  the  intention  of  them  then  is  to  enable  the 
affignee  to  receive  the  debt,  See.  to  his  own  ufe. 

LETTER- C ASF,,  f.  A  kind  of  pocket-book;  a  book 
to  put  letters  in. 

LETTER-CARRIER,  f.  A  poftman  ;  the  bearer  of 
a  letter. — Afl'es  will  do  very  well' for  trumpeters;  and 
hares  will  make  excellent  letter-carriers.  Li  Ff  range. 

LETTERS  CLAU'SE,  clofe  letters,  oppofed  to  letters 
patent  ;  being  commonly  fealed  up  with  the  king’s  fignet 
or  privy  feal  :  whereas  the  letters  patent  are  left  open,  and 
fealed  with  the  broad  feal. 

LETTER  OF  CRED'IT,  is  where  a  merchant  or 
correfpondent  writes  a  letter  to  another,  requelling  him 
to  credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  lum  of  money. 

LETTER-FOUNDER,  f.  One  who  calls  types  for 
printing. — The  iron  ladles  that  letter-founders  ufe  are  kept 
conftantly  in  melting  metal.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercjes. 

LETTER-GO',  J\  A  fquanderer. — A  carelefs  letter-go 
of  money.  B.  Jonfonis  Horace. 

LETTER- LEARNED,  adj.  Skilled  in  that  learning 
which  is  chiefly  collefled  from  books. 

LETTER-LEARNING,  /.  That  learning  which  is 
chiefly  collected  from  books. 

LETTER  of  LI'CENCE,  an  inftrument  or  writing 
made  by  creditors  to  a  man  that  hath  failed  in  his  trade, 
allowing  him  longer  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  protecting  him  from  arrefts  in  going  about  his  af¬ 
fairs.  Thefe  letters  of  licence  give  leave  to  the  party  to 
whom  granted  to  refort  freely  to  his  creditors, -or  any 
others,  and  to  compound  debts,  See.  And  the  creditors 
feveraliy  covenant,  that,  if  the  debtor  lhall  receive  any 
moleftation  or  hindrance  from  any  of  them,  he  lhall  be 
acquitted  and  difeharged  of  his  debt  againlt  fuch  credi¬ 
tor,  See. 

LETTERS  OF  MAR'QUE,  commiffions  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  reprifals  for  reparation  to  merchants  taken  and 
defpoiled  by  ltrangers  at  fea,  grantnble  by  the  fecretaries 
of  Hate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  council; 
and  ufually  in  time  of  war,  &c.  The  words  marque  and 
reprifal  are  ufed  as  fynonytnous;  and  fignify,  the  latter  a 
taking  in  return,  the  former  the  palling  the  frontiers  in 
order  to  fuch  taking. 

Thefe  letters  are  grantable  by  the  law'  of  nations,  where- 
cver  the  fubjeCts  of  one  Hate  are  opprefled  and  injured  by 
thofe  of  another,  and  juftice  is  denied  by  that  (fate  to 
which  the  opprelfor  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  letters  of 
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marque  and  reprifal  may  be  obtained,  in  order  to  feize 
the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  fubjeftsofthe  offending  ftate,  un¬ 
til  fatisfaction  be  made,  wherever  they  happen  to  be  found  ; 
and  in  fad  this  cutfom  of  reprifals  feems  dictated  by  nature. 
The  neceflity,  however,  is  obvious  of  calling  in  the  fove- 
reign  power  to  determine  when  reprifals  may°bemade;  elfe 
every  private  fufferer  would  be  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe. 
In  purfuance  of  which  principle  it  is  declared  by  flat. 
4  Hen.  V.  c.  7,  that  it  any  fubjeCts  of  the  realm  are  op¬ 
prefled,  in  the  time  of  truce,  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will 
grant  marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feel  themlelves 
grieved  ;  which  form  is  thus  directed  to  be  obferved  : 
The  fufferer  mult  firit  apply  to  the  lord  privy- feal,  and  he 
lhall  make  out  letters  of  rtqucjl  under  the  privy-feal-,  and,  if 
after  fuch  requeft  of  fatisfaction  made,  the  party  required 
do  not  within  convenient  time  make  due  latisfaCtion  or 
reftitution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord  chancellor  lhall 
make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great  feal-,  and  by 
virtue  of  thefe,  he  mayrnttack  and  feize  the  property  of 
the  aggreflbr  nation,  witho.  t  hazard  of  being  condemned 
as  robber  and  a  pirate.  1  Comm .  c.  7.  p.  258,  9.  See  flat. 
14  Hen.  VI.  c.  7,  that  goods  taken  on-board  enemies’  ihips 
ill al i  be  lawful  prize,  though  belonging  to  foreigners  in 
amity.  "7 

It  feems  that  the  manner  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
under  this  lfatute  has  been  long  difufed,  as  it  could  only 
be  granted  to  perfons  aChialiy  grieved.  But  if,  during  a 
war,  a  fubject  without  any  commifiion  from  the  king 
fhould  take  an  enemy’s  fliip,  the  prize  would  not  be  the 
property  of  the  captor,  but  would  be  one  of  the  droits  of 
admiralty,  and  would  belong  to  the  king,  or  his  grantee  the 
admiral.  Therefore,  to  encourage  merchants  and  others  to 
lit  out  privateers,  or  armed  (hips,  in  time  of  war,  the  lord 
high  admiral  or  the  comtniflioners  of  the  admiralty  are, 
from  time  to  ti.me,  empowered  by  various  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  grant  commiffions  to  the  owners  of  fuch  Ihips  ;  and 
the  prizes  captured  are  divided  between  the  owners  and 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  privateer.  But  the  owners, 
before  the  commilfion  is  granted,  give  fecurity  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  to  make  compenfation  for  any  violation  of  trea¬ 
ties  between  thofe  powers  with  whom  the  nation  is  at 
peace  ;  and  that  fuch  armed  (hip  lhall  not  be  employed 
in  fmuggling.  Thefe  commiffions  are  now  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  as  well  as  in  the  ftatutes,  called  letters  of  marque. 
Sometimes  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  this  authority 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  king  in  council. 

If  a  letter  of  marque  wilfully  and  knowingly  take  a  fliip 
and  goods  belonging  to  another  nation,  not  of  that  ftate 
againlt  whom  the  commilfion  is  awarded,  but  of  fome 
other  in  amity,  this  amounts  to  a  piracy. 

Muratori,  in  his  “  Antichita  Italiane,”  has  a  curious 
chapter  on  llapprefaglie  (Reprifals),  from  which  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  may  perhaps  be  interefting  to  an  Englifti  reader; 
for,  although  we  are  familiar  enough  with  reprifals  by 
fea,  the  notion  of  a  limilar  policy  by  land  will  probably 
be  new  to  thofe  who  have  not  Itudied  the  hiftory  of  the 
dark  ages  in  Europe.  He  begins  with  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  Malvezzi’s  Chronicle  of  Brefcia.  “About 
this  time,  (A.  D.  1289,)  reprifals  were  granted  in  the 
feveral  dates  of  Lombardy;  which  pradtice  prevailed  fo 
far  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  that  not  only  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  merchandife  from  place  to  place  was  fufpended, 
but  that  no  one  undertook  journeys  to  foreign  dates.  In 
fine,  the  abominable  cuftom  of  reprifals  occalioned  difeord 
and  many  evils,  not  only  throughout  Lombardy,  but  all 
Italy,  and  even  fome  other  countries.”  An  ancient  writer 
thus  defines  the  practice :  “  Reprifals  are  faid  to  take 
place,  when  any  native  of  one  dill-riel  is  robbed  or  other- 
wife  damnified  by  the  native  of  another;  or  even  if  he  is 
refufed  payment  of  a  debt;  for  then,  the  perfon  aggrieved 
is  empowered  to  fatisfy  himfelf  at  the  expenfe  of  any  one 
belonging  to  the  diftricl  of  the  robber  or  debtor.”  Thus 
(fays  Muratori),  if  it  fhould  happen  that  any  Modenefe 
were  defpoiled  by  a  Bolognefe,t  and  upon  carrying  his 
complaint  to  the  magiftrates  of  Bologna  could  obtain  np 
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redrefs,  he  then  applied  for  relief  to  his  own  magiftrate, 
who  granted  him  the  right  of  reprifals ,  that  is,  the  right 
of  dripping  any  Bolognefe  of  as  much  as  had  been  taken 
from  him ;  and  the  fame  thing  took  place  if  a  Bolognefe 
debtor  (hould  refufe  to  pay  a  Modenefe  creditor.  Of  the 
licence  for  fu'ch  an  aft  of  violence  there  is  no  vellige  in 
the  laws  of  antiquity,  fmce  thofe  fage  legiflators  conceived 
it  an  injuftice  to  make  one  perfon  pay  for  what  was  due 
by  another.  But  it  feems  evident  that  fuch  reprifals  were 
common  after  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera,  when  tlie  cities  of  Italy  were  become  free,  and 
formed  feparate  republics,  frequently  at  ftrife  with  each 
other.  Thefe  diforders  were  augmented  by  the  quarrels 
between  the  popes  and  emperors,  and  the  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline  parties,  which  fpread  divifion  through  the  whole 
country,  and  rendered  it  a  fcene  of  rapine  and  violence. 
The  fyftem  of  reprifals  appears  in  as  equitable  a  form  as 
it  was  capable  of  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  Modenefe,  A.D. 
1327.  Thefe  enjoin,  that,  before  reprifals  (hould  be 
granted  to  any  individual  who  had  been  robbed  in  another 
city  or  diftrift,  or  was  refufed  payment  of  a  debt,  a  dili¬ 
gent  enquiry  (hould  be  made  into  the  truth  of  his  cafe. 
If  his  claim  (hould  appear  juft  and  clear,  the  community 
was  to  write  in  his  favour  to  the  other  community.  If 
letters  were  of  no  avail,  the  community  was  to  fend  a 
perfon  in  a  public  charafter  to  the  city  of  the  robber  or 
debtor,  to  enquire  further  into  the  fail,  and  feek  the  re¬ 
medy  provided  by  the  law  of  nations.  In  cafe  no  regard 
was  paid  to  this  million,  then  permiffion  was  to  be  given 
for  making  reprifals.  All  that  (hould  be  taken  from  a 
citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  community  refufing  juftice 
was  to  be  put  up  to  auftion,  and  fatisfaftion  to  be  made 
out  of  it  to  the  injured  perfon.  The  care  of  thefe  repri¬ 
fals  was  committed  to  the  merchants’  confuls.  If  any 
city  (hould  decree  reprifals  againft  any  Modenefe,  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  the  podefta  (chief  magiftrate)  of  Modena 
to  interpofe  in  order  to  divert  the  ftroke  by  way  of  agree¬ 
ment,  and  exempt  his  people,  if  polfible,  from  mifchief. 
By  a  further  law  it  was  enafted,  for  the  public  advantage 
of  the  merchants,  that  the  podefta  of  Modena,  in  the  firft 
month  of  his  office,  (hould  enquire  and  refer  to  the  general 
council  concerning  the  terminating  of  all  reprifals  fubfift- 
ing  between  the  community  and  men  of  Modena,  and 
thofe  of  Parma,  Cremona,  Reggio,  and  other  cities,  in 
order  that  the  men  of  Modena  might  go  and  come  with 
their  perfons  and  goods  fecurely  in  the  faid  cities.’’  Ar¬ 
biters  were  at  length  appointed  between  neighbouring  ci¬ 
ties  to  decide  all  controverfies  relative  to  reprifals  ;  and, 
in  fine,  decrees  were  made  condemning  the  communities 
themfelves,  and  not  individuals,  in  cofts  and  damages, 
which  was  an  important  ftep  to  the  abolition  of  the  cuftom 
of  reprifals.  For,  when  the  communities  were  obliged  to 
anfwer  for  the  defaults  or  violences  of  their  members 
againft  thofe  of  another  community,  it  became  their  in- 
terelt  to  fee  that  juftice  was  done  to  ftrangers  according 
to  the  law  of  nations;  and  thus  all  pretexts  for  private 
retribution  were  abrogated.  Permiflionsforreprifalsthere- 
fore  ceafed  to  be  granted,  as  focieties  became  better  or¬ 
dered  and  more  enlightened  ;  and  the  praftice  finally  went 
into  total  olifufe  in  Italy,  and  alfo  in  Germany,  whither  it 
had  penetrated. 

LETTER  MIS'SIVE,  in  chancery.  If  a  peer  is  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  court,  the  lord  chancellor  fends  a  letter 
miflive  to  him,  to  requeft  his  appearance,  together  with 
the  copy  of  the  bill ;  if  he  neglefts  to  appear,  then  he  may 
be  ferved  with  a  fubpcena;  if  he  continues  ftill  in  con¬ 
tempt,  a  fequeftration  iflues  out  immediately  againft  his 
land's  and  goods,  without  any  of  the  mefne  procefs  of  at¬ 
tachments,  &c.  which  are  direfted  only  againft  the  perfon, 
and  therefore  cannot  affeft  a  lord  of  parliament.  The 
Tame  procefs  iflfues  againft  a  member  of  the  houfi^of  com¬ 
mons,  except  that  the  lord  chancellor  does  not  fend  him 
any  letter  miffive. 

LETTERS  PATENT,  fometimes  called  letters  overt, 
or  open ;  are  writings  of  the  king  lealed  with  the  great 
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feal  of  England,  whereby  a  perfon  is  enabled  to  do  or  en¬ 
joy  that  which  otherwife  he  could  not;  and  lb  called,  be- 
caufe  they  are  open,  with  the  feal  affixed,  and  ready  to  be 
lhown  for  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby  given. 
And  we  read  of  letters  patent  to  make  denizens.  See. 
Letters  patent  may  be  granted  by  common  perfons,  but 
in  fuch  cafe  the  grantees  are  not  properly  called  paten¬ 
tees ;  for  diftinftion,  the  king’s  letters  patent  have  been 
called  letters  patent  royal.  See  Grants  of  the  King, 
vol.  viii.  p.  7gr. 

Peers  are  created  fometimes  by  patent,  and  fometimes 
by  writ.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  416,  737. 

The  king  may  grant  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  certain 
barrifters.  See  the  article  Barrister,  vol.ii.  p.  757. 

As  to  patents  for  new  inventions,  it  has  been  adjudged, 
that  the  manufafture  m lift  be  fubftantially  new,  and  not 
barely  an  additional  improvement  of  any  old  one  ;  it  nuift 
be  fuch  as  none  other  ufed  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
letters  patent.  Thefe  conditions  are  required  particularly 
by  the  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3.  againft  monopolies;  for  all 
monopolies  are  againft  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm  ;  and  by  the  common  law'  are  void,  as  being 
againft  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  difeouraging  labour  and 
induftry.  Upon  this  ground  it  hath  been  held,  that  the 
king’s  grant  to  any  corporation  of  the  foie  importation, 
of  any  merchandife,  is  void.  The  making  ufe  of  or  pro¬ 
curing  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is  punifhable  by  fine  and 
imprifonment  at  common  law.  3  Inft.  181,  182.  Thefe 
monopolies  had  been  carried  to  an  enormous  height  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  were  in  a  great 
meafure  remedied  by  the  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3.  by  which 
all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences,  for 
the  foie  buying,  felling,  and  making,  of  goods  and  manu- 
faftures,  are  declared  void,  except  in  fome  particular  cafes ; 
and  perfons  grieved  by  putting  them  in  ufe,  (hall  recover 
treble  damages  and  double  cofts,  by  aft  ion  on  the  ftatute. 
But  this  does  not  extend  to  any  grant  or  privilege  granted 
by  aft  of  parliament ;  or  to  any  grant  or  charter  to  cor¬ 
porations  or  cities,  &c.  or  to  grants  to  companies  or  fo¬ 
cieties  of  merchants,  for  enlargement  of  trade;  or  to  in¬ 
ventors  of  new  manufaftures,  who  have  patents  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years;  grants  of  privileges  for  printing; 
or  making  gunpowder,  calling  ordnance.  See.  The  molt 
glaring  monopolies  permitted  in  this  kingdom,  are  the 
Eaft-India  Company  and  the  two  London  play-houfes. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  for  obtaining 
letters  patent.  In  the  firft  place,  a  petition  muft  be  pre¬ 
pared,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  inventor  in  fupport 
of  the  petition.  Thefe  are  then'taken  to  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  (late  for  the  home  department,  (at  the  top  of 
theTreafury  ftair-cafe,  Whitehall,)  where  they  are  lodged. 
A  few  days  after,  the  anfwer  to  the  petition  may  com¬ 
monly  be  had,  containing  a  reference  of  it  to  the  attorney 
or  folicitor  general,  which  muft  be  taken  to  either  of  their 
chambers,  for  the  report  thereon,  and  in  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  clerk  will  deliver  it  out.  The  report  is  then  to 
be  taken  to  the  fecretary  of  date’s  office,  for  the  king’s 
warrant  5  and  the  clerk  will  inform  the  perfon  leaving  it 
when  it  may  be  called  for.  The  warrant  is  direfted  to 
tlie  attorney  or  folicitor-general,  and  is  to  be  taken  to 
their  patent  office,  (No.  4,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Old  Buildings,) 
for  the  bill.  When  the  bill  is  prepared,  it  is  taken  to  the 
fecretary  of  date’s  office,  for  the  king’s  fign  manual  to 
the  bill.  As  foon  as  this  is  obtained,  it  is  carried  to  the 
iignet-office,  to  be  palled  there,  when  the  clerk  prepares 
a  warrant  to  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  whereupon 
the  clerk  of  the  privy  feal  prepares  his  warrant  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  [The  fignet  and  privy  feal  offices  are 
both  held  together  in  the  north-eaft  wing  of  Somerfet- 
houfe.]  This  warrant  is  then  to  be  taken  to  the  lord 
chancellor’s  patent-office,  (No.  12,  George-ftreet,  Adel- 
phi,)  where  the  patent  itfelf  is  prepared,  and  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  out  as  foon  as  it  is  fealed.  The  fpecijicalion  (hould 
then  be  prepared,  acknowledged,  and  lodged  at  the  en¬ 
rolment-office  (Rolls-yard,  Chancery-lane,)  to  liaye  ths 
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ufual  certificate  of  the  enrolment  indorfed  on  it;  this  is 
commonly  done  in  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  afterwards ; 
and  then  the  patent  is  in  every  refpeft  complete. 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  patent,  the  patentee, 
within  a  limited  time  after  its  date,  commonly,  though 
not  always,  one  calendar  month,  is  particularly  to  defcribe 
and  afcertain  the  nature  of  his  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  fame  is  to  be  performed.  The  objeft  of 
which  is  to  publifh  the  invention,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  granted  as  the 
patentee’s  reward  for  the  difcovery.  The  inftrument  de- 
fcribing  and  afcertaining  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and 
in  what  manner  it  is  performed,  is  named  the  fpecif  cation. 
And,  if  any  material  part  of  it  be  falfe,  or  only  ambigu¬ 
ous,  the  patent  will  be  void.  Therefore,  where  the  pa¬ 
tent  was  for  making  a  particular  fort  of  yellow-,  and  the 
patentee  directed  any  kind  of  foflil  fait  to  be  ufed,  when 
only  one  fort  of  it  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  the  patent 
was  held  void.  So  it  was  where  the  patent  was  for  Heel 
trulfes,  and  the  patentee  had  omitted  what  was  of  ufe  in 
tempering  the  Heel,  namely,  rubbing  it  with  tallow-.  So 
if  an  article  of  no  ufe  be  inferted,  that  will  likewife  viti¬ 
ate  the  patent.  Indeed,  the  patentee  mult  defcribe  his 
invention,  in  the  moft  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  of 
which  the  fubjeft  is  capable;  therefore,  if  the  procefs,  as 
directed  by  the  fpecificatiotr,  do  not  produce  that  which 
the  patent  profelfes  it  to  do,  the  patent  will  be  void.  For 
the  invention  Ihould  be  fo  defcribed,  that  perfons  in  the 
fame  line  may  thereby  perform  the  thing  invented,  it  be¬ 
ing  incumbent  on  the  patentee,  fo  clearly  to  defcribe  the 
invention,  that  any  man  of  fcience  need  not  refort  to  ex¬ 
periments,  but  may  be  able  to  do  the  thing  for  which 
the  patent  is  granted,  by  merely  following  the  directions 
of  the  fpecification.  And  not  only  the  thing  invented 
mull;  be  defcribed,  but  the  relation  of  the  feveral  parts, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole,  where  complex  mechanifm 
is  the  objeft  of  the  patent.  Befides  which,  the  patentee 
mult  fo  defcribe  his  invention,  that  the  public  may,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  patent,  have  the  ufe  of  it  as  benefi¬ 
cially  as  the  patentee  himfelf  had  before. 

If  the  patent  be  in  all  points  good,  and  any  perfon  in¬ 
fringes  on  it,  the  patentee  may  either  bring  an  aftion  at 
law,  for  damages,  or  file  a  bill  in  equity,  for  an  account 
of  the  profits  made  from  the  illegal  ufe  of  the  invention, 
and  thereupon  obtain  an  injunction  to  reftrain  the  party 
from  the  further  ufe  of  it;  but  there  mull  be  feparate  bills 
upon  every  diftinft  invafion  of  the  patent.  On  the  trial 
of  the  adtion  for  damages,  the  patentee  muft  give  fome 
evidence,  though  (light  will  be  fufficient,  to  (how  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  invention,  and  in  what  it  confiits,  and  that  he 
produced  the  eft'eft,  propofed  by  the  patent,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  fpecified  ;  and  then  it  is  incumbent  on  the  other  party 
to  falfify  it.  Here  we  may  add,  that,  if  the  patentee 
wifiies  the  trial  to  be  at  the  Weftminfter  fittings,  the  party 
complained  againlt  will  not  be  permitted  to  remove  it  to 
any  other  place. 

If  an  inventor  be  not  prepared  to  apply  for  a  patent  for 
his  invention,  and  w-ifhes  effectually  to  prevent  its  being 
purloined  from  him,  he  (hould  enter  what  is  called  a  ca¬ 
veat,  againlt  any  patent  being  granted,  which,  he  thinks, 
may  intrench  upon  his  invention.  The  mode  of  enter¬ 
ing"  the  caveat,  and  the  effect  of  it,  is  this:  A  requejl  is 
left  at  both  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general’s  chambers, 
defiring  notice  of  any  application  for  fuch  a  patent.  This 
requelt,  or  caveat  as  it  is  now  called,  muft  be  annually 
renewed ;  when,  if  any  application  for  fuch  a  patent 
fhonld  be  made,  pending  its  continuance,  the  clerk  lends 
notice,  in  the  nature  of  a  fummons,  requiring  the  atten¬ 
dance,  at  a  fpecified  time,  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  on 
the  attorney  or  folicitor  general,  whichever  it  comes  from. 
Both  parties  then  attend  accordingly,  with  their  folicitors, 
and  models,  drawings,  or  other  explanations,  of  their  in¬ 
ventions;  and,  upon  the  infpeCfion  of  them,  the  attorney 
or  folicitor  general  decides  whether  the  inventions  are  the 
fame.  If  they  are  different,  each  party  will  haye  his  pa- 
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tent  as  a  matter  of  courfe.  But,  if  it  appears  to  be  one 
invention,  he  then  decides,  on  hearing  both  parties,  to 
which  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  it  belongs,  and  reports  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  the  party  is  diffatisfied  with  his  decilion,  a 
fimilar  caveat  (hould  then  be  entered  at  the  chancery  pa¬ 
tent-office,  when,  on  the  patent’s  coming  to  the  ^reat 
feal,  the  lord-chancellor  will,  in  like  manner,  ultimately 
decide,  whether  he  (hould  or  not  permit  the  patent  ap¬ 
plied  for  to  be  fealed. 

Though  no  grant  by  letters  patent,  for  inventions,  can 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  fourteen  years,  yet  the  legifia- 
ture  may,  and  often  does,  prolong  the  term,  by  an  aft  of 
parliament;  where  it  appears,  that  the  patentee,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  fpecial  circumftances,  will  not,  within  the 
time  for  which  the  patent  was  granted,  be  fufficiently  re¬ 
warded  for  making  the  invention  or  difcovery  public  ;  or 
where,  in  confequence  of  fubfequent  improvements,  he 
is  equitably  entitled  to  a  prolongation  of  the  term.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  additional  terms  granted  depend  on  the 
particular  circumftances,  varying. from  feven  to  fourteen 
years.  The  aft  of  parliament  is  obtained  much  in  the 
manner  that  private  afts  are;  but  the  final  claufe  gene¬ 
rally  declares  it  a  public  aft,  and  to  be  judicially  noticed 
without  being  fpecially  pleaded. 

Laftly,  though  the  patent  contains  a  provifo  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  void  on  an  affignment  of  it  to  a  greater  number  than 
Jive  perfons ;  yet  the  legiflature  will,  by  an  aft  of  parliament , 
enable  the  patentee  to  make  a  transfer  of  his  intereft  in  the 
patent  to  more  than  fuch  limited  number,  on  a  fufficient 
reafon  being  given  for  the  application  ;  as  if,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  concern,  it  be  expedient  that 
more  than  the  limited  number  of  perfons  (hould  become 
interefted  in  the  patent. 

We  (hall  infert  the  forms  neceflary  to  be  filled  up  in 
order  to  obtain  letters-patent ;  and  alfo  of  that  very  im¬ 
portant  paper,  the  Specification. 

Petition  for  the  Patent. 

To  the  King's  Mof  Excellent  Majefy. 

The  humble  petition  of  R.W.  of  (fieweth. 

That  your  petitioner,  after  confiderable  application  and 
expenie,  hath  invented  or  found  out  [here  comes  in  the 
title  of  the  invention],  which  invention,  he  believes,  will 
be  of  general  benefit  and  advantage.  That  he  is  the  true 
and  firft  inventor  thereof,  and  that  the  fame  hath  not  been 
made  or  ufed  by  any  other  perfon  or  perlons  whomfoever, 
to  his  knowledge  or  belief. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays,  that  your 
majefty  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  unto 
him,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  aftigns, 
your  royal  letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  foie  working,  conftrufting,. 
making,  felling,  ufing,  and  exercifing,  of  his  (hid 
invention,  and  all  other  benefit  and  advantage 
thereof,  within  that  part  of  your  majefty’s  united 
kingdom  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  called  Eng¬ 
land,  your  dominion  of  Wales  and  town  of  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed,  and  alfo  in  all  your  majefy's 
colonies  and  plantations  abroad,  [if  the  patent  be 
not  meant  to  extend  to  the  colonies,  the  words  in 
Italics  are  not  inferted,]  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years,  according  to  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe  made 
and  provided. 

And  your  petitioner  (hall  ever  pray,  See. 

[The  petition  to  be  written  on  undamped  paper,  and 
need  not  be  figned.] 

Affidavit  in  fupport  of  the  Petition. 

R.W.  of  maketh  oath  and  faith,  that,  af¬ 

ter  confiderable  application  and  expenfe,  he  hath  invent¬ 
ed,  or  found  out,  [here  comes  in  the  title  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  as  defcribed  in  the  petition,]  which  invention,  he 
believes,  will  be  of  general  benefit  and  advantage;  and 
this  deponent  further  faith,  that  he  is  the  true  and  firit 
inventor  thereof,  and  that  the  fame  hath  not  been  made 
or  ufed  by  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whomfoever,  to 
his  knowledge  or  belief.  R.  W. 

Sworn 
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Sworn  at  [the  Public  Office  in  Southampton- 
Buildings,  London,  the  zzd  day  of  October, 
igiz,]  before  me,  W.  Alexander. 

[To  be  written  on  a  common  affidavit-fi  nip ;  and  in 
town  may  be  fworn  before  either  of  the  matters  in  chan¬ 
cery;  but  in  the  country  it  mull  be  fworn  before  one  of 
the  mailers  extraordinary.] 

Reference  of  the  Petition  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General. 
[Written  either  on  the  back  or  in  tire  margin  of  the 
petition.] 

Whitehall,  [aid  October,  1812.] 
His  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  refer  this  petition 
to  Mr.  Attorney  or  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  to  confider 
thereof,  and  report  his  opinion  what  may  be  properly 
clone  therein,  whereupon  his  majelty  will  declare  his  fur¬ 
ther  pleafure.  Sid  mouth. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General. 

To  the  King's  Mojl  Excellent  Maje/ly. 

May  it  pleafe  Your  Majefty; 

In  humble  obedience  to  your  mijefly’s  commands,  fig- 
nified  to  me  by  one  of  your  majefty’s  princi¬ 

pal  fecretaries  of  date,  referring  to  me  the  annexed  peti¬ 
tion  of  R.  W.  of  to  confider  thereof,  and 

report  my  opinion  what  may  be  properly  done  therein  ; 
which  petition  fets  forth  that  the  petitioner  [here  come 
in  the  allegations  of  the  petition]  ;  the  petitioner,  there¬ 
fore,  mod  humbly  prays  your  majefty  will  [here  follows 
the  prayer  of  the  petition].  And  I  humbly  beg  leave  to 
certify  unto  your  majefty,  that,  in  fupport  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  faid  petition,  the  affidavit  of  the 
faid  petitioner  hath  been  laid  before  me  ;  whereby  he 
maketh  oath  and  faith,  that  [here  follows  the  affidavit]. 
Upon  confideration  of  all  which,  and  as  it  is  entirely  at 
the  hazard  of  the  faid  petitioner  whether  the  fiid  inven¬ 
tion  is  new  or  will  have  the  defired  fuccels,  and  as  it  may 
be  reafonable  for  your  majefty  to  encourage  all  arts  and 
inventions  which  may  be  for  the  public  good;  lam  hum¬ 
bly  of  opinion,  that  your  majefty  may,  by  your  royal  let¬ 
ters  patent,,  under  the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  grant 
unto  the  petitioner,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  af- 
figns,  the  foie  benefit  and  advantage  of  his  faid  invention, 
within  that  part'  of  your  majefty’s  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  your  dominion 
of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
alfo  in  all  your  majejly's  colonies  and  plantations  abroad ,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  ftatute  in 
that  cafe  made  and  provided,  if  your  majefty  thall  be  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed  fo  to  do.  Provided  the  faid  petitioner 
doth,  within  fuch  reafonable  time  as  thall  be  limited  in 
the  faid  letters  patent,  to  be  computed  from  the  date 
thereof,  caufe  a  particular  defcription  of  the  nature  of 
the  faid  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  fame  is 
performed,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  to  be  enrolled  in 
your  majefty’s  high  court  of  chancery;  otherwife  the  faid 
letters  patent  to  be  void.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmit- 
ted  to  your  majefty’s  royal  wifdom.  Thomas  Plumer. 

[ift  November,  1812.] 

Warrant  for  the  Bill. 

George  R.  Whereas  R.W.  of  hath  by  his 

petition  humbly  reprefented  to  us,  that  [here  come  in  the 
allegations  of  the  petition]  ;  the  petitioner,  therefore,  molt 
humbly  prays,  that  we  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  [here 
follows  the  prayer  of  the  petition]  ;  we,  being  willing  to 
give  encouragement  to  all  arts  and  inventions,  which  may 
be  for  the  public  good,  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  conde- 
fcend  to  the  petitioner’s  requeft.  Our  will  and  pleafure, 
therefore,  is,  that  you  prepare  a  bill  for  our  royal  figna- 
ture,  to  pafs  our  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  containing 
our  grant  unto  him,  the  faid  R.W.  his  executors,  ardmi- 
niftrators,  and  affigns,  of  the  foie  ufe,  benefit,  and  advan¬ 
tage,  of  his  faid  invention,  within  that  part  of  our  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England, 
our  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  alfo  in  all  our  colonies  and  plantations  abroad, 
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for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  ftatute  in 
that  cafe  made  and  provided.  Provided,  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  does,  within  the  (pace  of  one  calendar  month ,  to  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  our  intended  grant,  caufe  a 
particular  defcription  of  the  nature  of  his  faid  invention, 
and  in  what  manner  the  fame  is  to  be  performed,  by  writ¬ 
ing,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  to  be  enrolled  in  our  high 
court  of  chancery  ;  otherwife  our  faid  intended  letters 
patent  to  be  void.  And  you  are  to  infert,  in  the  laid  bill, 
all  fuch  claufes,  prohibitions,  and  provifos,  as  are  uiual 
and  necefiary  in  grants  of  the  like  nature,  and  as  you  fhall 
judge  requilite ;  and,  for  fo  doing,  this  (hall  be  your  war¬ 
rant.  Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James’s,  the  [Jecond]  day 
of  [November,  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twelve],  and  in 
the  [. fifty -third]  year  of  our  reign.  By  his  majefty’s  com¬ 
mand,  SlDMOUTH. 

To  our  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General. 

Bill  for  the  Patent. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Moll  Excellent  Majefty; 

This  contains  your  majefty’s  grant  unto  R.  W.  of 

of  the  foie  ufe,  benefit,  and  advantage,  of  his 
invention  of  [here  comes  in  the  title  of  the  invention], 
to  hold  to  him,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns, 
within  England,  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  alfo  within  all  your  majejly's  colonies  and  planta~ 
tions  abroad,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  purfuant  to 
the  ftatute  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided.  Provided 
that  he  does,  within  one  calender  month  from  the  date  of 
the  grant  hereby  intended,  caufe  a  particular  defcription 
of  the  nature  of  his  faid  invention,  and  in  what  manner 
the  fame  is  to  be  performed,  by  writing,  under  his  hand 
and  feal,  to  be  enrolled  in  your  high  court  of  chancery  ; 
otherwife  your  majefty’s  faid  grant  to  be  void.  And  all 
fuch  claufes,  prohibitions,  and  provifoes,  are  therein  in¬ 
fected,  as  are  ufual  and  neceflary  in  grants  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture.  And  this  bill  is  prepared  by  warrant  under  your 
majefty’s  royal  fign  manual,  counterfigned  by  Vifcount 
Sidmouth,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  home  department. 

Thomas  Plumer. 

[9 th  November,  1812.] 
Warrant  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  our 
right  trufty  and  well-beloved  counfellor,  John  lord  El¬ 
don,  Baron  of  Eldon,  our  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
greeting.  We  will  and  command,  that,  under  our  great 
feal  of  Great  Britain,  remaining  in  your  cuftody,  you 
caufe  thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  forth  patent,  in  the 
form  following  :  George,  [here  comes  in  the  body  of  the 
patent.] 

Given  under  our  privy  feal,  at  our  palace  of 
Weftminfter,  the  [ fifteenth ]  day  of  [December],  in  the 
[fifty-third]  year  or  our  reign. 

Examined.  J.  Larpent,  Deputy. 

Specification. 

To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  (hall  come,  I,  R.  W.  of 
fend  greeting.  Whereas  his  moll  excellent 
majefty,  King  George  the  Third,  by  his  letters  patent, 
under  the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date,  at 
Weftminfter,  the  [eighth]  day  of  [December],  in  the  [fifty- 
third]  year  of  his  reign,  did,  for  himfelf,  his  heirs,  and 
fucceilbrs,  give  and  grant  unto  me,  the  faid  R.  W.  his 
efpecial  licence,  that  I,  the  faid  R.W.  my  executors,  ad¬ 
miniftrators,  and  affigns,  or  fuch  others  as  I,  the  faid 
R.W.  my  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fttould  at 
any  time  agree  with,  and  no  others,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  during  the  term  of  years  therein  exprefl- 
ed,  fliould,  and  lawfully  might,  make,  ufe,  exercife,  and 
vend,  within  England,  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  alfo  within  all  his  majejly's  colonies  and 
plantations  abroad,  my  invention  of  [here  defcribe  the  in¬ 
vention  in  the  words  of  the  patent]  ;  in  which  faid  letters 
patent  there  is  contained  a  provifo,  obliging  me,  the  faid 
R.W.  by  an  inltrument  in  writing,  under  my  hand  and 
feal,  particularly  to  defcribe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of 

my 
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my  faid  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  fame  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed;  and  to  caufethe  fame  to  be  enrolled  in  his  majelty’s 
high  court  of  chancery,  within  one  calendar  month  next 
and  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  faid  recited  letters 
patent,  as  in  and  by  the  fame,  reference  being  thereunto 
had,  will  more  fully  and  at  large  appear;  Now  know  ye, 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  faid  provifo,  I,  the  faid  R.W. 
do  hereby  declare,  that  the  nature  of  my  faid  invention, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fame  is  to  be  performed,  is 
defcribed  and  ascertained  in  the  plan  drawn  in  the  margin  of 
thefe  prefents,  [if  there  be  no  plan,  or  drawing,  thefe  words 
of  courfe  to  be  omitted  ;]  and  the  following  explanation 
thereof,  that  is  to  fay  [here  are  ftated  the  particulars]. 
In  witnefs  wdiereof,  I,  the  faid  R.W.  have  hereunto  fet 
my  hand  and  leal,  the  \_eightlf\  day  of  [  January ],  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  [one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen].  R.W.  [Seal.] 

Taken  and  acknowledged  by  the  above- 
named  R.  W.  at  [the  Public  Office, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane, 
this  eighth  day  of  January,  1813,]  be¬ 
fore  me,  John  Simeon. 

Certificate  of  the  Enrolment. — Enrolled  in  the  Petty-Bag  Of¬ 
fice,  in  his  majefty’s  high  court  of  Chancery,  the  eighth 
day  of  January,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Third.  P.  Parry. 

The  Specification  may  be  infpedted  by  the  public,  and 
an  office-copy  had,  any  time  during  office  hours,  at  the 
Petty-Bag  office,  Rolls-yard,  Chancery-lane.  Particular 
care  ffiould  be  taken,  that  the  Specification  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  lodged  in  the  enrolment-office,  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time,  as  only  the  legiflature  can  give  re¬ 
lief  afterwards.  The  Certificate  of  Enrolment  is  endorfed 
on  the  back  of  the  Specification.  If  the  patent  is  to  be 
ablolutely  enrolled  within  one  calendar  month,  the  time 
for  the  enrolment  will  expire  on  the  day  month  the  pa¬ 
tent  bears  date. 

Soxicitor’s  Bill  for  taking  out  a  Patent. 


Mr.  R.  W.  to  William  Hands ,  Dr. 

Taking  inftrudlions  for  Patent,  for  your  in-  £  s.  d. 

vention  of  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  0134 
Drawing  Petition  for  it,  and  fair  copy  to  prefent  o  10  o 
Drawing  and  engrolling  your  Affidavit  in  l'up- 

port  of  the  Petition  -  -  -  --  0100 

Paid  for  the  ftamp  and  oath  -  -  -043 

Paid.  Fees,  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office, 

for  reference  thereon  -  -  -  -  a  2  6 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Attorney  General’s,  for  his 

Report  -  -  -  -  -  -  440 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office, 

for  the  Warrant  for  the  Bill  -  -  -910 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Patent-Office,  for  the  Bill  20  18  6 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office, 

for  the  King’s  Sign  Manual  to  the  Bill  -  91c 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  Offices, 

for  Warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  -  10  14  o 

Paid  Fees,  at  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Patent 

Office,  for  the  Patent  -  -  -  -43156 

Solicitor’s  Fee  -  -  -  -  -  10  10  o 

Taking  inftruftions  for  the  Specification  -  0,13  4 

Drawing  the  fame  -  -  -  -  -168 

Fair  Copy  for  Counfel  to  perufe  and  fettle  -  o  10  o 

Attending  Mr.  H.  therewith,  and  feveral 
times  afterwards  in  conference  with  him 
and  you  thereon  -  -  -  -168 

Gave  him  and  clerk  -  -  -  5  15  6 

Engroffing  the  Specification,  plan  paid  for  by 

you  -  -  -  -  -  -  -0134 

Examining  the  fame,  and  Parchment  -  -  o  11  8 

Paid  the  Stamp  Duty  on  the  Specification  -  500 

Attending  at  the  Stamp  Office  for  that  purpofe  068 

Attending  with  you  to  the  Public  Office,  on 

your  acknowledging  the  Specification  -  o  13  4 

(Paid  Fee  thereon  ...  -  -  026 


Several  Attendances  at  the  Petty  Bag-Office, 

enrolling  the  Specification  -  -  -  o  13  4 

Paid  thereon  -  -  -  -  „  -  226 

Letters,  porters,  and  petty  expenfes  -  -  1  1  o 

£133  o  7 

Hands's  Law  and  Pradllce  of  Patents, 

Threatening-LETTERS.  See  Threat. 

LET'TER-WRITING.  The  art  of  epiltolary  writing, 
as  the  tranflator  of  Pliny’s  Letters  has  obferved,  was  ef- 
teemed  by  the  Romans  in  the  number  of  liberal  and  po¬ 
lite  accompliffiments ;  and  we  find  Cicero  mentioning 
with  great  pleafure,  in  fome  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  the 
elegant  fpecimen  he  had  received  from  his  fon  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  in  this  way.  It  feeiiis  indeed  to  have  formed  part  of 
their  education  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  well 
deferves  to  have  a  (hare  in  ours.  “The  writing  of  letters 
(as  that  judicious  author  obferves)  enters  fo  much  into 
all  the  occafions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  ffiow- 
ing  himfelf  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences 
will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  ufe  of  his  pen,  which 
lays  open  his  breeding,  his  fenfe,  and  his  abilities,  to  a 
feverer  examination  than  any  oral  difcourfe.”  It  is  to  be 
wondered  we  have  fo  few  writers  in  our  own  language 
who  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  as  models  upon  fuch  an 
occafion.  After  having  named  fir  William  Temple,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  add  a  fecond.  The  elegant 
writer  of  Cowley’s  life  mentions  him  as  excelling  in  this 
uncommon  talent;  but  as  that  author  declares  himfelf  of 
opinion,  “That  letters  which  pals  between  familiar  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ffiould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be 
fit  to  fee  the  light,”  the  world  is  deprived  of  what  no 
doubt  would  have  been  well  worth  its  infpeftion.  A  late 
diftinguiffied  genius  treats  the  very  attempt  as  ridiculous, 
and  profefles  himfelf  “a  mortal  enemy  to  what  they  call  a. 
fine  letter."  His  averfion,  however,  was  not  fo  ftrong,  but 
he  knew  to  conquer  it  when  he  thought  proper  5  and  the 
letter  which  clofes  his  correfpondence.  with  bifliop  At- 
terbury  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  genteel  and  manly  addrefs 
that  ever  was  penned  to  a  friend  in  difgrace.  The  truth 
is,  a  fine  letter  does  not  confift  in, faying  fine  things,  but 
in  expreffing  ordinary  ones  in  an  uncommon  manner.  It 
is  the  proprie  communia  dicere,  the  art  of  giving  grace  and 
elegance  to  familiar  occurrences,  that  conftitutes  the  me¬ 
rit  of  letter-writing.  Mr.  Gay’s  letter,  concerning  the 
two  lovers  who  were  ftruck  dead  with  the  fame  flaih  of 
lightning,  is  a  mafterpiece  of  the  fort ;  and  the  fpecimen 
he  has  there  given  of  his  talents  for  this  fpecies  of  com- 
polltion,  makes  it  much  to  be  regretted  we  have  not  more 
from  the  fame  hand. 

Purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  juftnefs  of  conftruc- 
tion,  joined  with  perfpicuity,  are  the  chief  properties  of 
the  epiltolary  ltyle.  Accordingly  Cicero  fays:  “  In  writ¬ 
ing  letters,  we  make  ufe  of  common  words  and  expref- 
fions.”  And  Seneca  more  fully,  “I  would  have  my  let¬ 
ters  to  be  like  my  difcourfes,  when  we  either  fit  or  walk 
together,  un Studied  and  eafy.”  And  what  prudent  man, 
in  his  common  difcourfe,  aims  at  bright  and  ftrong  figures, 
beautiful  turns  of  language,  or  laboured  periods  ?  Nor  is 
it  always  requilite  to  attend  to  exaft  order  and  method. 
He  that  is  matter  of  what  he  writes,  will  n  iturally  enough 
exprefs  his  thoughts  without  perplexity  and  confufion; 
and  more  than  this  is  feldom  neceffary,  efpeci?.lly  in  fami¬ 
liar  letters. 

Indeed,  as  the  fubjefts  of  epiftles  are  exceedingly  va¬ 
rious,  they  will  neceflariiy  require  fome  variety  in  the 
manner  of  expreffion.  If  the  fubject  be  fomething  weighty 
and  momentous,  the  language  ffiould  be  ftrong  and  fo- 
lemn ;  in  things  of  a  lower  nature,  more  free  and  eafy ; 
and  upon  lighter  matters,  jocofe  and  pleafant.  In  exhor¬ 
tations,  it  ought  to  be  lively  tnd  vigorous;  in  confola- 
tions,  kind  and  compaffionate;  and  in  advifirtg,  grave  and 
ferious.  In  narratives,  it  ffiould  be  clear  and  diltinft ;  in 
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requefts,  modeft ;  in  commendations,  friendly ;  in  prof- 
perity  cheerful,  and  mournful  in  adverfity.  In  a  word, 
the  ftyle  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  about  which  it  is  converfant. 

Befides,  the  different  ch  a  rafter  of  the  perfon,  to  whom 
the  letter  is  written,  requires  a  like  difference  in  the  mode 
of  exprefiion.  We  do  "not  ufe  the  fame  language  to  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  and  jhofe  in  a  public  ftation  ;  to  fuperiors, 
inferiors,  and  equals.  Nor  do  we  exprefs  ourfelves  aiike 
to  old  men  and  young,  to  the  grave  and  facetious,  to 
courtiers  and  philofophers,  to  our  friends  and  Grangers. 
Superiors  are  to  be  addreffed  with  refpeft,  inferiors  with 
courtefy,  and  equals  with  civility;  and  every  one’s  cha¬ 
racter,  ltation,  and  circumftances  -in  life,  with  the  relation 
we  Hand  in  to  him,  occafton  forne  variety  in  this  refpeft. 
But,  when  friends  and  acquaintances  correfpond  by  let¬ 
ters, .it  carries  them  into  all  the  freedom  and  good-humour 
of  converfation  ;  and  the  nearer  it  refeinbles  that,  the  bet¬ 
ter,  fince  it  is  defigned  to  fupply  the  room  of  it.  For, 
when  friends  cannot  enjoy  each  other’s  company,  the  next 
fatisfaftion  is  to  cdnverfe  with  each  other  by  letters.  In¬ 
deed,  fometimes  greater  freedom  is  ufed  in  epiftles,  than 
the  fame  perfons  would  have  taken  in  difeourfing  toge¬ 
ther  ;  becaufe,  as  Cicero  fays,  “  A  letter  does  not  bind).” 
But  ft  ill  nothing  ought  to  be  faid  in  a  letter,  which,  confi¬ 
de  red  in  itfelf,  would  not  have  been  fit  to  fay  in  d.i'fcourfe  ; 
though  tnodefty  perhaps,  or  fome  other  particular  reafon, 
might  have  prevented  it.  And  thus  it  frequently  happens  in 
requefts,  reproofs,  and  other  circumftances  of  life.  A  man 
can  afk  that  by  writing,  which  he  could  not  dp  by. words.,  if 
prefent  ;  or  blame  what  he  thinks  amifs  in  his  friend  with 
greater  liberty  when  abfent,  than  if  they  were  together.  From  - 
hence  it  is  eafy  to.  judge  of  the  fitnefsof  any  exprefiion  to 
hand  in  an  epiltle,  only  by  conndering,  whether  the  fame 
way  of  (peaking  would  be  proper  in  talking  with  the  fame 
perfon.  Indeed,  this  difference  may  be  allowed,  that,  as 
perfons  have  more  time  to  think  when  they  write  than 
when  they  fpeak,  a  greater  accuracy  of  language  may 
fometimes  be  expected  in  one  than  the  other.  However, 
this  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  kind  of  ftyle  ;  for  every 
one  would  choofe  to  fpeak  as  correftly  as  he  writes,  if  he 
could.  And  therefore  all  fuch  words  and  expreflions  as 
are  unbecoming  in  converfation,  fiiould  be  avoided  in  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  a  manly  fimplicity,  free  of  all  affectation,  plain, 
but  decent  and  agreeable,  fhould  run  through  the  whole. 
This  is  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Cicero’s  epiftles,  in  which  the 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  diction  is  accompanied 
with  fometbing  fo  pieafant  and  engaging,  that  he  keeps 
up  the  attention  of  his  reader,  without  differing  him  to 
tire.  On  the  other  hand,  Pliny’s  ftyle  is  fuccinft  and 
witty;  but  generally  fo  full  of  turns  and  quibbles  upon 
the  found  of  words,  as  apparently  render  it  more  ftiff  and 
affefted  than  agrees  with  converfation,  or  than  a  man  of 
fenfe  would  choofe  in  difeourfe,  were  it  in  his  power. 
You  may  in  fome  meafure  judge  of  Pliny’s  manner,  by 
one  fliort  letter  to  his  friend,  which  runs  -thus:  “How 
fare  you  ?  As  I  do  in  the  country  ?  pieafantly  ?  that  is, 
at  leifure?  For  which  reafon  I  do  not  care  to  write  long 
letters,  but  to  read  them  ;  the  one  has  the  effect  of  nice- 
nefs,  and  the  other  of  idlenefs.  For  nothing  is  more  idle 
than  your  nice  folks,  or  curious  than  your  idle  ones. 
Farewell.”  Every  fentence  here  confifts  of  an  antithefis, 
and  a  jingle  of  words,  very  different  from  the  ftyle  of  con¬ 
verfation,  and  plainly  the  effect  of  ftudy.  But  this  was  ow,- 
jng  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  at  which  time  the  Roman 
eloquence  was  funk  into  puns,  and  an  affectation  of  wit  ; 
for  he  was  otherwife  a  man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learning. 

Letter-copying  Machine. — In  the  year  17S0,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  invented  a  method  of  copying- 
letters  and  other  writings,  which  we  believe  is  very  much 
ufed  in  merchants’  counting-houfes,  where  it  is  neceflary 
to  retain  copies  of  letters  lent  to  their  correfpondents  ; 
and  mult  be  the  means  of  faving  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time.  A  patent  (the  term  of  which  is  expired)  was  taken  out 
for  the  invention,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  deferibed 
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as  follows :  “Take  a  piece  of  thin  paper  which  contains 
no  fize,  or  glue,  or  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter,  or 
which  at  lealt  does  not  contain  fo  much  fize, or  other  matter, 
as  would  make  it  fit  for  being  written  upon.  Cut  this  pa¬ 
per  to  the  lize  and  fhape  of  the  writing  of  which  a  copy  is 
wanting ;  moiften  or  wet  the  faid  thin  paper  with  water, 
or  other  liquid,  by  means'of  a  fponge  or  brufb,  or  by  dip¬ 
ping,  or  otherwife,  Having  moiftened  or  wet  the  thill 
paper,  lay  it  between  two  thick  unfized  fpongy  papers,  or 
between  two  cloths,  or  other  fubftances  capable  of  abforb- 
ing  the  fuperfiuous  moifhire  from  the  thin  paper;  when 
it  has  been  (lightly  prefled  between  fuch  thick  fpongy  pa¬ 
pers,  or  other  -fubftances,  by  the  hand  or  otherwife,  lay 
the  faid  thin  paper,  fo  moiftened  and  preffed,  upon  or  un¬ 
der  the  fide  of  the  writing  which  is  to  be  copied,  and  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  one  fide  of  the  laid  moiftened  paper 
•fliall  be  in  contact  all  over  the  fide  of  the  (hid  writing,  fo 
intended  to  be  copied  ;  and  that  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
faid  moiftened  thin  paper  there  fliall  be  applied  a  piece  of 
clean  writing-paper,  or  cloth,  or  other  fmooth  uniform 
fublfarice.  Lay' the,  faid  writing  intended  to  be  copied, 
with  the  thin  moiftened  paper  intended  to  receive  tiie 
copy,  (placed  refpeft  ively  as  above  directed,)  upon  the 
board  of  a  common  rolling- prefs,  or  of  that  of  which  a  de- 
feription  and  drawing  are  contained  in  the  fpecification, 
and  prefs  them  once,  or  oftener,  through  the  rolls  of  the 
faid  prefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufed  in  printing  by 
copper-plates  ;  or,  inftead  of  ufing  the  faid  or  any  rolling- 
prefs,  fqueeze  the  faid  papers,  placed  refpeftively  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  in  a  ferew-prefs ;  or  fubjeft  them 
to  any  other  preffure  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  by  means 
of  which  preffure,  in  whatever  manner  applied,  part  of  the 
ink  of  the  writing  intended  to  be  copied  fliall  prefs  from 
the  laid  writing  into,  upon,  and  through,  the  faid  thin 
moiftened  paper,  fo  that  a  copy  of  the  laid  writing,  more 
or  lefs  faint,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ink  and  pa¬ 
per  employed,  (hall  appear  imprefi'ed  on  both  fides  of  the 
faid  moiftened  paper,  viz.  upon  one  of  the  fides  in  the  na¬ 
tural  or  proper  order  and  direction  of  the  lines,  as  they 
are  in  the  original  writing,  and  on  the  other  fide  in  the 
reverfe  order  and  direction.  But,  in  order  to  make  the 
impreffion  or  copy  of  the  writing  more  ftrong,  legible,, 
and  durable,  it  is  proper  and  ul'eful  to  moiften  the  faid 
thin  paper,  which  is  to  receive  the  copy  or  impreffion, 
with  the  following  liquor,  inftead  of  water  or  other  liquid, 
and  to  proceed  in  all  other  refpeits  as 'is  above  direfted  ;  or 
to  moiften  the  faid  thin  paper  with  the  following  liquor, 
and  to  dry  the  faid  paper;  and,  when  a  copy  of  a  writing 
is  required  to  be  taken,  the  faid  paper,  thus  previoufly 
prepared  and  dried,  ought  to  be  moiftened  with  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  to  be  proceeded  with  in  all  other  refpefto 
as  has  been  directed.  The  faid  liquor  to  be  ufed  for 
moiftening  the  faid  thin  paper,  or  for  preparing  the  laid- 
paper  previoufly  to  its  being  ufed,  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Take  of  diftilled  vinegar  two  pounds  weight, 
dilfolve  it  in  one  ounce  of  the  fedative  fait  of  borax  ;  then 
take  four  ounces  of  oyfter- (hells  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
and  carefully  freed  from  their  brown  cruft;  put  them 
into  the  vinegar,  (hake  the  mixture  frequently  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  then  let  it  ftar.fi  until  it  depofits  its  fe- 
diment;  filter  the  clear  part  through  unfized  paper  into  a 
glafs  veffel  5  then  add  to  the  faid  mixture  or  folution  two 
ounces  of  the  beft  blue  Aleppo  galls  bruiled  ;  and  place 
the  liquor  in  a  warm  place,  fhaking  it  frequently  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  filter  the  liquor  again  through 
unfized  paper;  and  add  to  it,  after  filtration,  one  quart, 
ale-meafure,  of  diftilled  or  other  pure  water.  It  imill  then 
Hand  twenty-four  hours,  and  be  filtered  agajn  if  it  fhovvs 
a  dif'pofition  to  depofit  any  fediment,  which  it  generally 
does.  The  liquor,  thus  compounded  and  prepared,  is  to 
be  ufed  as  hath  been  directed.  In  place  of  the  vinegar, 
any  other  liquor  impregnated  with  a  vegetable  .acid  may 
be  ufed  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  galls,  oak-bark,  or  any  other 
vegetable  aftringent,  or  fubftance  which  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  black,  or  deep-coloured,  with  dilutions  of  iron  5 
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and,  in  place  of  the  oyfter-lhells,  any  other  pure  calca¬ 
reous  earth  may  be  ufed.  But,  if  the  impreffions  are  not 
wanted  to  be  very  black,  and  the  writing-ink  is  good, 
water  itfelf  may  be  ufed  to  moiften  the  thin  paper,  as 
herein  firft  directed.  It  may  be  found  neceflary  to  add 
more  or  let's  water,  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  liquor 
to  be  ufed  for  moiftening  the  thin  paper,  or  to  vary  the 
•proportions  of  the  other  ingredients,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  perfect  or  ftrong,  or  as  the  impreflion  is 
required  to  be  more  or  lefs  deep  coloured.  The  writing- 
ink,  which  I  ufe  for  letters  or  writings  intended  to  be  co¬ 
pied,  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Take  four  quarts,  ale-mea- 
lure,  of  fpring-water ;  one  pound  and  a  half,  avoirdupois 
weight,  of  Aleppo  galls  ;  half  a  pound  of  green  copperas 
■of  e;reen  vitriol ;  half  a  pound  of  gum-arabic  ;  four  ounces 
of  roach-alum  :  pound  the  folid  ingredients,  and  infufe 
them  in  the  water  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  during  which 
time  the  liquor  fnould  be  frequently  lhaken  ,  ft  rain  the 
liquor  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  clofely 
corked,  for  ufe. 

•“  Fig.  i  reprefents  a  front  or  end  view  of  the  rolling- 
prei's  invented  by  me,  and  referred  to  in  the  above  fpeci- 
fication.  ABC  is  one  of  the  ends  of  an  iron  or  wooden 
frame,  which  fervcs  to  connect  the  two  rollers.  DD  are 
two  wooden  or  metallic  rollers,  turned  extremely  exaft, 
or  truly  cylindrical,  and  which  are  mounted  on  iron  axles, 
firmly  fixed  in  them.  EE  is  a  double-ended  lever,  by 
means  of  which  the  roller,  on  whofe  axle  it  is  applied, 
may  be  forcibly  turned  round.  FF  reprefents  the  board 
of  the  rolling- prefs,  on  which  the  writings  to  be  copied 
are  to  be  laid.  NN  is  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  elaltic 
pliable  fubllance,  placed  next  the  roller,  and  above  th£ 
writings  to  be  copied  ;  and  the  board  G  is  a  ftrong  plank 
of  wood,  or  plate  or  metal,  ferving  to  connect  the  two  end- 
pieces  of  the  frame  at  bottom.  H  H  reprefents  the  edge 
of  a  common  table,  to  which  the  prefs  may  be  faftened  by 
the  iron  fcrew-cramps  II.  K  is  a  flit,  of  which  there  is 
4>ne  in  each  end-piece  of  the  frame;  thefe  llits  are  filled 
with  elaftic-fteel  or  other  metalline  lprings,  or  with  fome 
other  elaftic  fubftances  which  lerve  to  prefs  the  two  rol¬ 
lers  forcibly  together.  L  is  a  brafs  bolder,  fupported 
upon  the  fprings,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  end  of  the 
axis  of  the  under  roller  Fig.  2  reprefents  a  fide  view  or 
the  rolling-prefs,  in  which  AB,  AB,  are  the  two  end- 
pieces  of  the  frame.  D  D  are  the  two  rollers.  E  is  the 
double-ended  lever.  G  is  the  ftrong  plank,  or  plate  of 
metal,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  H  H  is  the 
table  on  which  the  prefs  ftands.  I  is  one  of  the  iron 
cramps  which  fallen  the  prefs  to  the  table  ;  and  M  is  a 
bar  of  iron  which  connefts  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 
Fig.  3  reprefents  a  fcrew-prefs,  which  may  be  ufed,  in- 
Head  of  the  rolling-prefs,  in  taking  off  impreflions  from 
xvritings.  AA  is  a  double-ended  lever.  BB  the  fcrew. 
C  a  block  of  wood,  or  metal,  which  the  fcrew  afts  upon, 
and  which  is  attached  to  it.  DD  the  frame  of  the  prefs, 
made  of  iron  or  wood.  EE  is  a  moveable  board,  on 
which  the  writing  to  be  copied  is  to  be  laid,  with  a  cloth 
over  it.  F  F,  the  bottom  or  foie  of  the  prefs,  made  of 
wood  or  metal.  Thefe  prefles  are  made  of  different  fizes, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  writing  intended  to  be  copied. 
Thofe  ftiown  above  are  drawn  from  one  fufficiently  large 
to  take  an  impreflion  from  a  folio  page  of  writing  or  poll 
paper,  and  are  drawn  to  a  fcale  of  one  inch  and  a  half  for 
each  foot,  or  one  eighth  of  their  natural  fize-;’ 

LET'TERE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  PrincrpLo  Citra,  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Amalfi  :  twelve  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Salerno.  Lat.  40.  43.  N.  Ion.  14. 20.  E. 

I.ET'TERED,  adj.  Literate;  educated  to  learning — 
A  martial  man,  not  lweetened  by  a  lettered  education,  is 
apt  to  have  a  tinfture  of  fournefs.  Collier  on  Pride. 

LET'TERHOUT>  a  town  of  Flanders  :  fix  miles  weft 
of  Aloft. 

LET'TERING,  f.  The  aft  of  marking  with  letters. 

TET'TERKENNY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
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of  Donegal,  on  the  river  Swilly  :  fifteen  miles  foulh-weft 
of  Londonderry,  and  twenty  north-north-eaft  of  Donegal. 

LET'TERKENNY,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Frank¬ 
lin  county,  Pennfylvania ;  containing  1497  inhabitants. 

LET' TERN,  f.  [ leElnnum ,  Lat.]  The  reading-delk  ia 
ancient  churches,  See.  from  which  the  epiftles  and  gofpels 
of  the  liturgy  were  read.  The  defies  for  the  former  fre¬ 
quently  reprefented  the  prophet  Mofes  with  his  horned 
countenance  ;  thofe  for  the  latter  an  eagle,  the  well-known 
emblem  of  St.John  the  Evangelift. 

LET'TES,  or  Letto'nians,  a  people  of  Rufiia,  whofe 
country  is  now  included  in  the  government  of  Riga.  See 
Livonia  and  Riga. 

LET' TICE,  [corrupted  from  Letitia .]  A  woman’s  name. 

LET'TING,  /.  The  aft  of  permitting  or  fulfering;  of 
hindering  or  obitrufting. 

LE  TTO'NIA,  a  province  of  Rufiia,  now  included  in 
the  government  of  Riga. 

LET'TOWITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Brunn. 

LET'TUCE,  f.  \laEluca ,  Lat.]  The  fpecies  are,  com¬ 
mon  or  garden  lettuce ;  cabbage  lettuce  ;  Sileiia  lettuce. ;  white 
and  black  cos;  white  cos;  red  capuchin  lettuce.  Miller.— 
See  the  article  Lactuca,  p.  72  of  this  volume  : 

Fat  coiworts,  and  comforting  purfeline. 

Cold  lettuce ,  and  refrelhing  rolemarine.  Spenfer. 

LET'TUCE  (Hare’s).  See  Sonchus. 

LET'TUCE  (Lamb’s).  See  Valeriana. 

LET'TUCE  (Wild).  See  Prenanthes. 

LETU'SHIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LETZ,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone 
a  little  below  Pont  St.  Efprit. 

LETZ'KAW,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  on  the  Viftula  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dantzic. 

LETZ'NIG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Segeberg,  and  fix  north-weft  of 
Oldeflohe. 

LE'VA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Sacca. 

LEVAL'ZUI,  a  river  of  Servia,  which  runs  into  the 
Morava  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Parakin. 

LEV'AN’s  Bridge,  Hall,  and  Park.  See  Kendal,  vol. 
xi.  p.  661. 

LEVA'NA,  a  goddefs  at  Rome,  who  prefided  over  the 
aftion  of  the  perlon  who  took  up  from  the  ground  a  newly- 
born  child,  after  it  had  been  placed  there  by  the  midwife. 
This  was  generally  done  by  the  father;  and  fo  religioufly 
obferved  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child 
could  be  difputed  without  it. 

LEVAN'GHE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Iftria.  Lat.  45.  1.  N.  Ion.  13.52.  E. 

LEV'ANT,  adj.  [ levant ,  Fr.]  Eaftern  : 

Thwart  of  thofe,  as  fierce 
Forth  ru(h  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

LEVAN'T,  in  geography,  fignifies  any  country  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  us,  or  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  any  continent 
or  country,  or  that  on  which  the  fun  rifes. 

LEVAN'T  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  bounded  by  Natolia,  or  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  on  the  north,  by  Syria  and  Paleftine  on  the  eaft,  by 
Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  foutli,  and  by  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia  and  the  other  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  welt; 
including  the  illands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Venetians ; 
as,  Corfu,  Paxo,  Bacintra,  Parga,  Prevefa,  Vonizza,  St. 
Maura,  Thiaqui,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  the  Stropliades,  Ce- 
rigo,  and  Ceregotta. 

Levant  Company.  See  Company,  vol.  iv.  p.  874, 

LEVAN'T,  or  Titan,  one  of  the  Hieres  illands,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  43.  4. 
N.  Ion.  6.  34.  E. 

LEV'ANT  and  COU'CHANT,  a  law-term  for  cattle 
1  that 
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tlist  have  been  fo  long  in  the  ground  of  another,  that 
they  have  lain  down  and  are  rifen  again  to  feed.  When 
the  cattle  of  a  ftranger  are  come  into  another  man’s 
ground,  and  have  been  there  a  good  fpace  of  time,  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  day  and  a  night,)  they  are  faid  to  be  levant 
and  couchant.  Terms  de  Ley. 

LEVAN'TINE,  adj.  [from  Levant .]  Belonging  to  the 
Levant,  coming  from  the  Levant. 

LEVAN'TINE  VAL'LEY,  or  Valle  Leventina,  a 
valley  of  Helvetia,  fubjecl  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  and 
fituated  Couth  of  St.  Gothard,  watered  by  the  Tefmo,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Italians.  It  is  fitppofed  to  retain,  by 
its  name,  traces  of  the  Lepontii,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  furrounding  regions.  Its  length,  from  the  fummit 
of  the  paffage  on  the  St.  Gothard,  is  about  eight  leagues; 
breadth  very  inconfiderable.  The  lower  part  is  extremely 
populous,  rich  in  pafturage,  and  produces  much  hemp 
and  flax.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  mountains  adjacent 
to  it,  the  climate  is  various,  and  the  country  fubjedt  to 
much  rain.  To  prevent  the  rain  from  damaging  the 
crops,  the  inhabitants  fufpend  and  dry  the  corn  and  grafs, 
on  bars  fupported  by  two  high  poles  about  fifteen  feet 
afunder.  The  houfes  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  exter¬ 
nally  appear  like  Swifs  cottages  ;  but  a  neglect  of  cleanli- 
nefs  proves  the  vicinity  and  greater  fimilarity  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians..  The  Tefino  is  here  joined  by  the  Bromio,  a  tor¬ 
rent  which  takes  its  rife  in  Mount  Uccello,  or  the  Vogelf- 
berg,  near  Splagen  ;  a  bridge  over  it  is  the  boundary  of 
the  two  bailliages  of  the  valleys  Levantine  and  Polefe, 
and  leads  into  that  of  Riviere.  The  valley  now  becomes 
perfectly  flat,  and  of  courfe  fubjecl  to  violent  inundations ; 
the  few  villages  are  fcattered  on  the  fides  of  the  deep 
mountains  ;  all  below  is  defolate.  Offogne,  the  refldence 
of  the  bailiff,  confilts  only  of  a  few  houfes. 

LEVAN'TO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  on  the 
ceafl  of  the  Mediterranean:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Brugnetto, 
and  eight  welt  of  Spezza. 

LEVAN'ZO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  weft  coalt  of  Sicily,  about  nine  miles  weft  of  Trapani. 
Lat.  38.5.N.  Ion.  24.  E. 

LEVA'RI  FA'CIAS.  See  the  article  Execution,  vol. 
vii.  p.  107. 

LEVAR'LOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-w&lt  of  Lublin. 

LEVASCHE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  on  the  weft  coalt  of  the  lake  Latcha  :  flxteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-wefl  of  Kargapol. 

LEVA'TA,  a  defer:  country  of  Africa,  between  Egypt 
and  Berdoa. 

LEVA'TOR,  f.  [Latin.]  A  chirurgical  inflrument, 
whereby  deprefled  parts  of  the  flcull  are  lifted  up. — Some 
furgeons  bring  out  the  bone  in  the  bore  ;  but  it  will  be 
fafer  to  raife  it  up  with  your/eaafcr,  when  it  is  but  lightly 
retained  in  fome  part.  Wife  man's  Surgery. — In  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  various  mufcles,  which  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  parts  upwards,  or  elongating  them. 

LEU'BITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Podolicz. 

LEU'BUS,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wohlau,  on  the  Oder,  near  which  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  Ciltertian  abbey,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Steinau, 
and  nine  fouth- weft  of  Wohlau. 

LEU'CA,  f.  A  meafure  of  land,  confiding  of  1500 
paces.  Ingulphus  fays,  it  is  aooo  paces.  In  the  Monaf- 
ticon,  it  is  480  perches. 

LEU'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Salentins,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Japygian  promontory.  Strabo. — A  town  of  Afia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  ZEolia.  Pomponius  Mela 
places  it  near  Phocaea,  in  the  gulf  of  Smyrna;  Pliny 
places  it  near  Phocaea,  on  a  promontory  which  was  for¬ 
merly  an  idand ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  it  was  fituated 
between  Cumae  and  Clazomenas. 

LEyCADEhj'pPvON,  J.  in  bptijjiy.  See  Protea, 
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LEUCA'DI A,  [from  Aavxo;,  Gr.  white,  on  account  of 
the  whitenefs  of  the  rocks.)  In  ancient  geography,  an 
idand,  or  rather  a  peninfula  which  was  attached  to  Epirus 
by  a  ftrait  iflhmus  about  one  hundred  paces  long  and  fix 
hundred  broad.  Upon  it  was  fituated  the  town  of  Leucas, 
on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain  towards  the  north-ealt. 
Homer  places  here  three  towns,  viz.  Neriton,  Crocylea, 
and  Agylipa.  On  the  fcile  of  the  fil'd  of  thefe  towns 
the  Corinthians  built  that  already  mentioned  ;  Leucas  is 
now  an  ifland,  the  iflhmus  having  been  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  manual  labour  foon  after  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war.  See  St.  Maura,  one  of  the  Seven  Iflands. 

On  the  promontory,  which  was  called  Leucas,  Lcucala, 
or  Leucatc,  flood  a  temple  of  Apoilo,  thence  lurnamed 
Leucadius.  At  his  feflival,  which  was  annually  celebrated 
there,  the  people  were  accultomed  to  offer  an  expiatory 
facrifice  to  the  god,  and  to  avert  on  the  head  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  all  the  calamities  with  which  they  might  be  threatened. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  made  choice  of  a  criminal  con¬ 
demned  to  die  ;  and,  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
promontory,  precipitated  him  into  the  lea  amidft  the  loud 
fliouts  of  the  fpedtators.  The  criminal,  however,  leldom 
perifhed  in  the  W3ter;  for  it  was  the  cultom  to  cover  him 
with  feathers,  and  to  falten  birds  to  his  body,  which  by 
fpreading  their  wings  might  lerve  to  break  his  fall.  No 
fooner  did  he  touch  the  fea,  than  a  number  of  boats  lta- 
tioned  for  the  purpofe  came  to  his  alliltance,  and  drew 
him  out ;  and,  after  being  thus  faved,  he  was  banifhed 
for  ever  from  the  territory  of  Leucadia. 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  (trange  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  this  promontory  prevailed  for  fome  time  among 
the  Greeks.  They  imagined  that  the  leap  of  Leucata. 
was  a  potent  remedy  againlt  the  violence  of  lave.  Hence 
difappointecl  or  defpairing  lovers,  it  is  laid,  were  often 
known  to  have  come  to  Leucadia  5  and,  having  afeended 
the  promontory,  offered  facrinces  in  the  temple,  and  en¬ 
gaged  by  a  formal  vow  to  perform  the  defperate  a£t» 
they  voluntarily  precipitated  themfelves  into  the  fea. 
Some  are  reported  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall ;  and  among  others  mention  is  made  of  a  citizen 
of  Buthroton  in  Epirus,  whole  paflions  always  taking  fire 
at  new  objects,  he  four  times  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
remedy,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  As  thofe  who 
made  the  trial,  however,  f'eldom  took  any  precaution  to 
render  their  fall  lef's  rapid,  they  were  generally  deftroyedj 
and  women  often  fell  victims  to  this  aCt  of  delperation. 
At  Leucata  was  fhown  the  tomb  of  Artemifia,  that  cele¬ 
brated  queen  of  Caria  who  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  cou¬ 
rage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Inflamed  with  a  violent 
pailion  for  a  young  man  who  inflexibly  refilled  her  love, 
(he  lurprifed  him  in  his  fleep,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Re¬ 
gret  and  defpair  foon  brought  her  to  Leucata,  where  (lie 
perifhed  in  the  waves  notwithllanding  every  effort  to  fave 
her.  Such  likewife  was  the  end  of  the  unhappy  Sappho  c 
forfaken  by  her  lover  Phaon,  fhe  came  hither  to  leek  re¬ 
lief  from  her  bufferings,  and  found  her  death. 

LEUCANTHE'MUM.  See  Chrysanthemum  an<£ 
Osmites. 

LEUCA'RUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  route  from  Caleva  to  Urioconium,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  It  lies  between  Scaduni 
Nunniorum  and  Bomium ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  neat’ 
Glaftonbury. 

LEU'CAS,^  in  botany.  See  Dryas  and  Nepeta. 

LEUCA/SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  fea,  upon  the  weftern  coalt  of  Italy,  in  the 
gulf  of  Pseltum,  according  to  Strabo  and  Mela. 

LEUCAS'PIS,  a  port  of  Africa,  in  the  gulf  of  Libya. 
Ptolemy. 

LEUCAS'PIS,  a  man’s  name;  a  companion  of  Eneas. 

LEUCA'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  o£ 
Gaul,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  now  called  Cap  de  la  FranquL 

LEUCA'TA,  f.  A  fpace  of  ground,  as  much  as  a  mile 
contains;  and  fo  it  feems  to  be  ufed  in  a  charter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  to  Battle-abbey-.  CywlL 

LEUCA'TASi 
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LEUCA'TAS  or  LEUC  A'TE,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
promontory  of  Afia,  in  Bithvnia,  and  one  of  thofe  which 
formed  the  gulf  called  Affacenus  Sinus,  according  to  Pliny. 

LEUC  A'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  remarkable  for  allege,  which  it  endured  in  the 
year  1637,  againft  the  Spaniards,  who  were  defeated  by 
marfhal  Schomberg ;  the  fortifications  have  been  demo¬ 
lished.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  large  lake,  to 
which  it  gives  name  r  feventeen  miles  louth  of  Narbonpe. 
Lat.42.  54.  N-  Ion.  3.  7.  E. 

LEUC  A'TE,  a  lake  of  France,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  fo  called,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  two  dreams.  It  is  fituated  partly  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  and  partly  in  that  of  the 
Eaftern  Pyrenees. 

LEU'CE,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Euxine  fea,  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the1  Danube  and  the 
Borylihenes.  According  to  the  poets,  the  fouls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  were  placed  there  as  in  the  Elyfian  fields, 
where  they  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  re¬ 
pute  to  which  their  benevolence  to  marfkind,  and  their 
exploits  during  life,  teemed  to  entitle  them.  From  that 
cireumftance  it  has  often  been-  called  the  Ifiand  of  the 
Bleffed,  &c.  According  to  fome  accounts,  Achilles  cele¬ 
brated  there  his  nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen, 
and  fhared  the  pleafures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  & c. 

LEU'CE,/.  [Gr.  white.]  A  term  nearly  fynonymous 
with  the  vitiligo  of  the  Latins,  fignifying  a  leprous  affettion 
of  the  fkin,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  lofs  of  fenfibility 
In  the  parts  affected,  the  hair  at  the  fame  time  becoming 
white,  and  failing  off.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  jewifi)  Leprosy.  See  tlnt  article,  p.  509. 

LEU'CHARS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifefhire,  near 
the  German  Ocean  :  fix  miles  north  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

LEU'CHTENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital 
of  a  landgraviate,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  landgra- 
viate  lies  in  the  Nordgau,  and  belongs  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  ;  who  on  account  of  it  enjoyed  a  feat  and  voice 
in  the  college  of  imperial  princes.  Its  afieflinent  in  the 
matricula  of  the  empire  was  fix  horfe  and  14  foot,  or  128 
florins;  and  to  the  imperial  chamber  135  rix-dollars,  26! 
'kruitzers  :  thirty-fix  miles  eaff  of  Nuremberg,  and  thir¬ 
ty-nine  north  of  Ratifbon.  Lat.49.35-N.  Ion.  12. 11.  E. 

LEU'CHTENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Altenburg :  four  miles  north-eaff  of  Orlamunda. 

LEU'CHTENBERG.  See  Leutenberg. 

LEU'CHTERSH AUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marggravate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Altmuhl  :  leven  miles 
welt  of  Anfpach,  and  thirty-feven  louth-fbuth-eaft  of 
Wurzburg, 

LEU'CI,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Mofelle  and 
the  Maefe.  Their  capital  is  now  called  Tout.  Caf.  B.  G. 

c.  40. - Mountains  on  the  weft  of  Crete,  appearing  at 

a  difiance  like  white  clouds,  whence  the  name, 

LEUCIPPIDES,  the  daughter  of  Leucippus.  See 
Leucippus. 

LEUCIP'PUS,  a  brother  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  married  Philodice  daughter  of  Jtiachus,  by  whom 
lie' had  two  daughters,  Hilariaand  Phoebe,  known  by  the 
patronymic  of  Leucippides.  They  -were  carried  away  by 
their  coufi'ns  Caftor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  their  nuptials  with  Lynceus  and  Idas.  Ovicl.  Fajl. 

LEUCIP'PUS,  a  for.  of  Xanthus,  defcended  from  Bel- 
leroph-on.  He  became  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his 
filters  ;  and,  when  he  was  unable  to  check  or  reftrain  his 
unnatural  paffion,  he  relolved  to  gratify  it.  He  ac¬ 
quainted  his  mother  with  it,  and  threatened  to  murder 
himfelf  if  fhe  attempted  to  oppofe  his  views  or  remove 
his  affeftion.  The  mother,  rather  than  lofe  a  fon  whom 
fhe  tenderly  loved,  cherifhed  his  paffion;  and  by  her  con- 
lent  her  daughter  yielded  herfejf  to  the  arms  of  her  bro- 
■  tiTtr.  Some  time  after,  the  father  refolved  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Lycian  prince.  The  future 
liufband  was  informed-  that  the  daughter  of  Xanthus  fe- 
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cretly  entertained  a  lover;  and  he  communicated  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  father.  Xanthus  upon  this  fecretly 
watched  his  daughter ;  and,  when  Leucippus  had  intro¬ 
duced  himfelf  to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagernefs  to 
difcov.er  the  feducer,  occafioned  fome  noife  in  the  room. 
The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as  flic  attempted  to  efcape 
fhe  received  a  mortal  wound  from  her  father,  who  took 
her  to  be  the  lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  afli fiance,  and 
ltabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without  knowing  who  he 
was.  This  accidental  parricide  obliged  Leucippus  to  fly 
from  his  country.  He  came  to  Crete,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  refufed  to  give  him  an  afylum,  when  acquainted 
with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  his  crime;  and  he  at  lalt  came 
to  Ephefus,  where  he  died  in  the  greateft  mifery  and  re- 
morfe.  Hermejianax  apud  Part/ien.  c.  5. 

LEUCIP'PUS,  a  ion  of  CEnomaus,  who  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dif- 
guiled  himfelf  in  a  female  drefs,  and  attended  his  miftrefs 
as  a  companion.  He  gained  the  affections  of  Daphne  by 
his  obfequioufnefs  and  attention  ;  but  his  artifice  at  lalt 
proved  fatal  ;  for,  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants  were 
bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  fex  of  Leucippus  was  difco- 
vered,  and  he  perifhed  by  the  darts  of  the  females.  Par- 
then.  Erotic,  c.  15. 

LEUCIP'PUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  of  the 
Eleatic  left,  and  a  difciple  of  Zeno,  who  fiourifhed  under 
the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  428  B.  C. 
The  ancients  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  place  of  his 
birth;  fome  making  him  a  native  of  Abdera,  others  of 
Berea,  others  of  Miletus,  and  others,  among  whom  is 
Diogenes  Laertius,  of  Elea.  They  almoft  all  concur, 
however,  In  attributing  to  him  the  firft  idea  of  the  ato¬ 
mic  fyfiem,  which  was  improved  by  his  difciple  Demo¬ 
critus,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection  which  a  fyfiem  fo 
fundamentally  defective  would  admit  of  by  Epicurus, 
Fie  wrote  a  trqatife  concerning  nature,  now  loft,  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  cclleCted  what  they  relate 
concerning  his  tenets.  Diffatisfied  with  the  metaphyfical 
fubtleties  by  which  the  former  philofophers  of  the  Elea¬ 
tic  fchool  had  confounded  all  evidence  from  the  femes,  he 
refolved  to  examine  the  real  constitution  of  the  material 
world,  and  enquire  into  the  mechanical  properties  of 
bodies ;  that  from  thefe  he  might,  if  poffible,  deduce 
fome  certain  knowledge  of  natural  caufes,  and  hence  he 
able  to  account  for  natural  appearances.  His  great  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  reftore  the  alliance  between  reafon  and  the 
fenfes,  which  metaphyllcal  fubtleties.  had  'diffolved.  For 
this  purpofe  he  fuggefted  the  doctrine  of  indivifible  atoms, 
pollening  within  themfelv.es  a  principle  of  motion  ;  which 
was  adopted  by  his  difciple  Democritus,  who  united  with 
his  nvafter  in  modifying  his  fyfiem.  It  is  true  that  Anax¬ 
agoras,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  and  oilier  philofophers, 
before  their  time,  had  confidered  matter  as  divifible  into 
indefinitely  fmall  particles  ;  but  Leucippus  and  Demo¬ 
critus  were  the  fir  It  who  taught  that  thefe  particles  were 
originally  deftitute  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and  mo¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  may  j ultly  be  confidered  as  the 
joint  authors  of  the  atomic  fyfiem  of  philofophy.  The 
following  fummary  of  the  doCtrine  of  Leucippus,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Enfield,  'will  exhibit  the  infant  ftate  of  the  ato¬ 
mic  philofophy,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  expofe 
its  abfurdity.  “The  tiniverfe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in 
part  a  plenum,  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  plenum  contains 
innumerable  corpufcies  or  atoms,  of  various  figures, 
which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  ftruck  againft  each  other; 
and  hence  arofe  a  variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which 
continued  till,  at  length,  atoms  of  fimilar  forms  met  to¬ 
gether,  and  bodies  were  produced.  The  primary  atoms 
being  fpecifically  of  equal  weight,  and  not  being  able,  on 
account  of  their  multitude,  to  move  in  circles,  the 
frnaller  rofe  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  vacuum,  whillfc 
the  larger,  entangling  themfelves,  formed  a  fpherical 
fhell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  within  itfelf  all  kinds  of  bodies.  This  central 
nials  was  gradually  increafed  by  a  perpetual  aceeffion  of 
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particles  from  the  furrounding  (hell,  till  at  laft  the  earth 
was  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fpherical;.(hell  was 
continually  fupplied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  re¬ 
volution,  it  gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  particles 
thus  collected  in  the  fpherical  fliell,  fome  in  their  combi¬ 
nation  formed  humid  mafles,  which,  by  their  circular 
motion,  gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ig¬ 
nited,  and  became  (tars.  The  fun  was  formed  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  exterior  furface  of  the  (hell  ;  and  the 
moon,  in  it's  interior  furface.  In  this  manner  the. world 
was  formed  ;  and,  by  an  inverfion  of  the  proems,  it  will 
at  length  be  diffolved.”  From  this  fyftem  Des  Cartes 
borrowed  his  hypothefis  of  the  vortices ,  as  has  been  fatil- 
fadtorily  proved  by  the  learned  Huet;  and  we  may  alfo 
find  in  it  fome  hints  of  his  grand  mechanical  principle, 
“  that  bodies,  in  a  circular  motion,  remove  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  as  much  as  pofllble.”  But  Kepler  had  preceded  Des 
Cartes  in  his  obligations  to  Leucippus  concerning  vor¬ 
tices  and  the  caules  of  gravity.  Diogenes  Laert.  Enfield's 
Hijl.  Phil.  vol.  i. 

LEU'CITE,  J.  in  mineralogy.  See  Schgrlus  grana- 
tinus. 

LEUCOGiE'US,  in  ancient  geography,  a  hill  fituated 
between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  abounding 
in  fulphur;  now  /’ Alumera.  Whence  there  were  alfo 
fprings  called  Leucogai  fontes  ;  the  waters  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  gave  a  firmnefs  to  the  teeth,  clearnefs 
to  the  eyes,  and  proved  a  cure  in  wounds. 

LEUCOI'UM,  f.  [*t vkov  ion,  Gr.  white  violet.] 
Greater  Snow-drop,  or  Snow- flake  ;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
fpathaceae,  (narcifli,  JuJfi. )  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  fpathe  oblcng,  obtufe,  comprelfed,  gaping  on  the 
fiat  fide,  withering.  Corolla :  bell-fliaped-expanding ; 
petals  fix,  ovate,  flat,  conjoined  at  the  bafe;  with  the 
tips  thickifli  and  (tiffift).  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  feta- 
ceous,  very  (hort ;  antherae  oblong,  obtufe,  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  upright,  diflant.  Piftillum :  germ  roundilh,  inferior; 
ftyle  clavate,  obtufe.  Stigma:  fetaceous,  upright,  (harp, 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  top- 
fhaped,  three-celled,  three- valved.  Seeds  :  feveral,  round- 
iflr. — Efifential  CharaElcr.  Corolla  bell-fliaped,  fix-parted, 
thickened  at  the  tips ;  ftigma  fimple. 

Species,  i.  Leucoium  vernum,  great  fpring  fnow-drop, 
or  fnow-flake  :  fpathe  one-flowered  ;  llyle  club-(haped  ; 
leaves  flat.  Bulb  oblong,  (haped  like  that  of  the  daffodil, 
but  fmaller.  Leaves  flat,  deep  green,  four  or  five  in 
number,  broader  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fnow-drop,  Galanthus  nivalis.  Scape  angular,  near  a 
foot  high,  hollow  and  channelled  :  towards  the  top  comes 
out  a  whitifn  fheath,  opening  on  the  fide,  out  of  which 
come  two  or  three  flowers,  hanging  on  (lender  peduncles; 
corolla  much  larger  than  that  of  the  common  fnow-drop; 
and  the  ends  of  the  petals  are  green  ;  they  appear  in 
March,  and  have  an  agreeable  feent,  not  much  unlike 
thofe  of  the  hawthorn.  In  its  wild  (late,  the  fcape  is 
only  half  a  foot  in  height,  or  little  more ;  and  generally 
has  only  one  flower,  very  feldom  two.  The  whole  plant 
is  very  fmooth.  The  flowers,  which  at  firft  fight  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  common  fnow-drop,  are  eaiily  diftin- 
gui(hed  by  the  abfence  of  the  three-leaved  neblary.  They 
do  not  come  out  fo  foon  by  a  month.  This  plant,  being 
of  a  different  genus  from  the  true  fnow-drop,  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  another  Englilh  name  ;  Mr.  Curtis  there¬ 
fore  calls  it  fpring  fnow-flake.  Parkinfon  had  named  it 
great  early  bulbous  violet,  and  Gerard  late-flowering  bulbous 
violet.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Auftria,  and  Swifferland.  Cultivated  in  1596  by 
Gerard. 

2.  Leucoium  reftivum,  great  fummer  fnow-drop :  fpathe 
many-flowered  ;  llyles  club-fnaped  ;  leaves  flat.  Bulb  the 
fize  of  a  chefnut,  fomewhat  ovate,  outwardly  pale  brown, 
inwardly  white ;  coats  numerous,  thin,  and  clofely  com. 
.parted.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  bulb  is  nearly  as  large  as 
■that  of  the  common  daffodil,  and  very  like  it  in  (hape  ; 
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that  the  leaves  alfo  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  daffodil, 
more  in  number  than  in  the  preceding,  and  keeled  at  the 
bottom,  where  they  fold  over  each  other,  and  embrace 
the  (talk.  Leaves  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  up¬ 
right,  nearly  linear,  almoft  an  inch  in  breadth,  obtufe  ; 
the  lower  ones  fhorteft.  Flowers  pendulous,  growing  all 
one  way,  having  little  feent;  petals  white,  finely  grooved 
within,  not  at  all  uniting  at  bottom  ;  the  tips  thickifli,  a 
little  puckered,  and  marked  with  a  green  fpot.  Seeds 
large,  black  and  gloffy.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  end 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  there  is  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  them  during  three  weeks,  or  longer  in  cool  wea¬ 
ther.  Native  of  Hungary,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Tufcany, 
and  Silefla.  Mr.  Curtis  firft  obferved  it  in  England  be¬ 
tween  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  about  half  a  mile  be¬ 
low  the  former  place,  clofe  by  the  Thames  fide,  jnft  above 
high-water  mark,  with  reed,  marfti- marigold,  and  other 
common  water-plants,  and  in  a  fimilar  lituation  to  that 
in  which  it  is  found  wild  in  Auftria.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  wild  in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  which  is  the  oppofite 
(bore.  It  grows  here  even  more  luxuriantly  than  in  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  feldom  has  a  foil  or  fituation  fufiiciently 
naoift.  Mr.  Gough  found  it  in  a  fmall  ifland,  in  the  li¬ 
ver,  about  three  miles  fouth  of  Kendal,  on  the  dam  of 
the  gunpowder-mill. 

3.  Leucoium  autumnale,  or  autumnal  fnow-drop  : 
fpathe  two-leaved,  many-flowered;  ftyles  and  leaves  fili¬ 
form.  Bulb  thick  for  the  fize  of  the  plant,  compofed  of 
many  glutinous  coats,  bitter,  covered  with  a  whitifli 
membrane.  Scape  (lender,  brownifli,  a  hand  in  height, 
fupporting  two  or  three  fmall  white  flowers  (fometimes 
only  one),  hanging  down,  having  no  fmell :  the  flowers 
are  a  little  reddilh  at  the  bottom  next  the  ftalk.  Native 
of  Portugal,  and  Spain  on  the  confines  near  Badajos.  It 
flowers  in  September. 

4.  Leucoium  trichophyllum,  or  briftle-leaved  fnow- 
flake  :  fpathe  two-leaved,  many-flowered  ;  ftyle  thread- 
fliaped.  Gathered  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Barbary,  flow¬ 
ering  in  the  midll  of  winter.  Stalk  radical,  (heathed  by 
the  leaves  at  its  bafe,  thread-lhaped,  five  or  fix  inches 
high.  Flowers  from  two  to  four,  pendulous,  white,  oc- 
calionaliy  tinted  with  red  on  the  outfide.  Redoute  re¬ 
grets  that  he  could  not  call  this  hyemale,  as  the  name  of 
trichophyllum  had  previoufly  been  applied  by  Renealmius 
to  the  preceding  lpecies,  to  which  indeed  this  is  clofely 
allied.  The  fpecific  name  of  hyemale  would  have  been 
particularly  defirable,  on  account  of  carrying  on  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  nomenclature  with  the  three  firft  fpecies.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  vvjflied  that  botanifts  who  give  new  names 
to  plants  would  well  confider  fuch  analogies. 

5.  Leucoium  ftrumofum,  or  fwelling  fnow-flake :  fpathe 
two-leaved,  many-flowered  ;  flowers  erect  ;  ftyle  inflated 
at  the  bafe,  globular.  Bulb  roundilh,  white,  lefs  than  a 
hafel-nut.  Leaves  two  or  three,  iuclofed  at  the  bafe  in  a 
white  iheath,  filiform,  dotted  with  white,  keeled  at  bot¬ 
tom,  flat,  or  a  little  convex  on  the  back,  weak,  and  more 
or  lefs  lying  on  the  ground.  Scape  fiexuofe-eredt,  (len¬ 
der,  about  half  a  foot  high,  roundilh,  terminated  by  a 
fpreading  umbel  of  from  three  to  (even  flowers.  The 
whole  plant  is  fmooth.  See  Crinum  Tenellum.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  difeovered 
by  Maflon.  Introduced  in  1774.  It  flowers  in  November. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thele  bulbs  are  increafed  by 
offsets,  which  the  two  firft  forts  put  out  pretty  plentifully, 
in  a  favourable  fituation,  when  they  are  not  too  often  re¬ 
moved.  They  fliould  have  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  an  ex- 
pofure  to  the  eaft.  Plant  the  roots  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  four  or  five  inches  deep.  They  (lrould  not  be  tranf- 
planted  oftener  than  every  third  year.  A  north  or  north- 
eaft  border  is  bed  for  them  ;  and  the  proper  foil  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam  and  bog  earth.  In  different  afpects,  how¬ 
ever,  their  flowering  may  be  forwarded  pr  protracted,  and 
thus  a  longer  fucceilion  of  thefe  and  other  flowers  pro¬ 
duced.  The  fourth  fort  mull  be  houfed  with  other  Cape 
bulbs,  and  treated  as  they  are.  See  Alyssum,  Arabis, 
7  A  Biscutell.Aj 
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Biscutella,  Cheiranthus,  Draba,  Erysimum,  Ga- 
lanthus,  Heliophila,  Hesperis,  and  Verbascum. 

LEUCO'MA,  among  the  Athenians,  fignified  a  public 
reg  liter  of  the  whole  city,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  foon  as  they  came  to  be  of 
age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance. 

LEUCO'MA, f.  [from  Asvxo;,  Gr.  white.]  Infurgery,  a 
whitifh  opacity  of  the  cornea,  fimilar  to  the  albugo ;  and 
requiring  the  fame  mode  of  treatment.  See  the  article 
Surgery. 

LEUCO'MA,/.  [Greek.]  A  white  fear  in  the  horny 
coat  of  the  eye. 

LEUCONO'TUS,  /  [Latin.]  A  dry  fair  fouth-welt 
■wind. 

LEUCOPE'TRA,  in  ancient  geography,  fo  called  from 
its  white  colour,  a  promontory  of  the  Bruttii,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Rhegium,  the  termination  of  the  Apennines  ; 
the  utmoft  extremity  of  the  Bruttii,  or  the  modern  Cala¬ 
bria  Ultra  ;  as  the  Japygium  is  of  the  ancient  Calabria,  or 
the  modern  Calabria  Citra. 

LEUCOPE'TRIANS,  f  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  fanatical  febt  which  fprang  up  in  the  Greek  and 
eaftern  churches  towards  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century. 
The  fanatics  of  this  denomination  profefled  to  believe  in 
a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abftained  from  flefh,. 
treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  the  facraments  of  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  all  the  various  branches 
of  external  worfhip  ;  placed  the  effence  of  religion  in  in¬ 
ternal  prayer  alone  ;  and  maintained,  as  it  is  laid,  that  an 
evil  being,  or  genius,  dwelt  in  the  breaft  of  every  mortal, 
and  could  be  expelled  from  thence  by  no  other  method 
than  by  perpetual  fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  founder  of  this  enthuiiaftical  febt  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  perfon  called  Leucopetrus,  and  his  chief  difciple 
Tycbicus,  who  corrupted,  by  fanatical  interpretations, 
leveral  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  St.  Matthew’s 
Gofpel. 

LEUCOPHLEG'MACY,  /  Palenefs,  with  vifeid  juices 
and  cold  fweatings. — Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency, 
fevers,  leucophlegmacy,  and  dropiies.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

LEUCOPHLEGM  AT'IC,  adj.  [Asvxo$  and  (pXtyfjLo.,  Gr.] 
Having  fuch  a  conltitution  of  body  where  the  blood  is  of 
a  pale  colour,  vifeid,  and  cold,  whereby  it  fluffs  and 
bloats  the  habit,  or  raifes  white  tumours  in  the  feet,  legs, 
or  any  other. parts;  and  fuch  are  commonly  afthmatic  and 
dropfical. — Afthmatic  perfons  have  voracious  appetites, 
and  for  want  of  a  right  fanguification  are  leuccphlegmatic. 
Arbuthnot. 

LEUCO'PHRA,  /.  in  helminthology,  the  Transpa¬ 
rent  Worm  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  infuforia.  This  worm 
is  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  every-where  ciliate. 

Species.  1.  Leucophra  conflidfor  :  fphterical,  fubopake, 
■with  moveable  inteftines.  Found  in  clear  water;  yel- 
lowifh  with  dark  edges,  and  filled  with  moft  minute  mole¬ 
cules  in  perpetually-violent  agitation.  See  Animalcule, 
vol.  i.  p.  723,  4. 

2.  Leucophra  veficulifera:  ovate,  with  veficularinteftines; 
body  pellucid  with  a  dark  edge,  the  middle  frequently  ap¬ 
pearing  blue.  See  Hexminthology,  Plate  VI.  fig.  21. 
vol.  ix.  p.  362. 

3.  Leucophra  acuta  :  black,  pointed. 

4.  Leucophra  fluxa:  finuate,  kidney-fhaped.  Body 
oblong,  yellowifh,  obtufe  on  one  part,  the  other  produced 
into  a  cone,  and  generally  filled  with  molecules.  This 
is  fliown  at  fig.  10  on  the  Plate  at  p.  5.26. 

5.  Leucophra  armilla  :  round,  annular.  Body  a  little 
thickened  above,  and  bent  like  a  ring.  See  the  fame 
Plate,  fig.  s 1 . 

6.  Leucophra  cornuta:  inverfely  conic,  green,  opake. 
Inhabits  marfhy  grounds.  Body  broad  and  truncate  on 
the  fore-part,  with  a  fmall  fpine  each  fide;  the  hind-part 
pellucid  and  pointed  ;  fometimes  it  appears  oval  or  kid- 
ney-fiiaped,  and,  when  the  water  which  contains  it  eva¬ 
porates,  it  breaks  into  molecular  veficles. 

7.  Leucophra  heteroqlita  :  cylindrical,  obtufe  on  the 
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fore-part,  the  hind-part  furnifhed  with  a  double  crefted 
ex  fertile  organ.  Body  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  white  point; 
inteftines  vilible.  See  Helminthology,  Plate  VI.  fig.  22. 

8.  Leucophra  nodulata:  ovate-oblong,  deprefied,°with 
a  double  row  of  tubercles.  Found  in  the  inteftines  of 
the  Lumbricus  terreftris  and  Nais  littoralis;  very  pellucid, 
fliining  like  filver,  and  is  propagated  by  a  tranfverfe  di- 
vifion ;  oval  when  young,  and  growing  more  oblong  with 
age  ;  truncate  at  the  tip. 

LEUCOPO'GON, /.  [fo  named  by  Mr." Brown,  from 
the  Gr.  Aswco?,  white,  and  irutyur,  beard,  on  account  of 
the  white  erect  hairs  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  legmer.ts  of 
the  corolla,  very  confpicuous  even  in  dried  fpecimens.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  epacrideae,  Brown.  In  the  Prodromus 
of  Mr.  Brown,  fo  rich  in  botanical  novelties,  we  find  the 
definitions  of  forty-eight  fpecies  of  this  new  genus,  which 
he  has  feparated  from  the  Styphelia  of  preceding  writers; 
retaining  in  the  latter  fuch  plants  only  as  have  four  or 
more  leaves  to  their  external  calyx;  a  more  elongated  and 
cylindrical  corolla,  with  five  internal  tufts  of  hair  near 
the  bottom;  the  limb  revolute  as  well  as  bearded;  fila¬ 
ments  prominent ;  and  a  rather  dry  drupe,  always  of  five 
cells.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  elegant  as  well  as  natu¬ 
ral  genus ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  has  hitherto  been  made  known  to  our  cultivators  of 
curious  plants.  The  plumy  whitenefs  of  the  flowers  gives 
a  ftriking  and  peculiar  afpedt  to  the  whole.  See  Epacus 
and  Styphelia. 

LEUCOP'SIS,  /  in  helminthology,  the  White-eye-; 
a  genus  of  hymenopterous  infefts.  Generic  characters 
Mouth  horny,  with  fhort  jaws  ;  the  mandible  thick,  and 
three-toothed  at  the  tip;  lip  longer  than  the  jaw,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  emarginate  at  the  tip;  feelers  four,  fhort, 
equal,  filiform ;  antennae  fhort,  clavate ;  thorax  with  a 
long  lanceolate  fcale  beneath  ;  wings  folded;  fting  reflected, 
and  concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  abdomen.  There  are 
four  fpecies. 

1.  Leucopfis  gigas,  the  large  leucopfis ;  black,  with  two. 
yellow  dots  on  the  back  ;  abdomen  feffde,  with  four  yel¬ 
low  bands.  Wings  dufky  ;  hind  thighs  dentated. 

2.  Leucopfis  dorfigera,  the  high-backed  leucopfis:  ab¬ 
domen  feflile,  black,  with  two  yellow  bands  and  a  dot  be¬ 
tween  them.  Head  black.  Thorax  gibbous,  black,  with 
a  double  tranfverfe  yellow  line;  abdomen  comprelfed  and 
grooved  on  the  back  ;  fting  double,  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
and  reflected  back  into  the  abdominal  groove.  Legs  yellow, 
fpotted  with  black ;  hind-thighs  toothed,  with  a  black  fpot. 
Upon  the  whole  it  appears  at  firft  fight  like  a  wafp,  to  which 
genus  the  folded  wings  would  have  referred  it,  had  not 
the  remarkable  fting  or  tube  on  the  back  have  prevented 
it.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies  between,  and  uniting,  the 
fphex  and  wafp,  in  fome  degree  partaking  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  both.  The  antennae  are  black  and  cylindrical,  in- 
creafing  in  thicknefs  towards  the  extremity  ;  the  joint 
neareft  the  head  is  yellow;  the  head  is  black;  fo  alfo  is  the 
thorax,  encompafted  with  a  round  yellow  line,  and  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  a  crofs  one  of  the  fame  colour  near  the  head. 
The  fcutellum  is  yellow ;  the  abdomen  black,  with  two 
yellow  bands,  and  a  fpot  of  the  fame  colour  on  each  fide 
between  the  bands.  The  anus  and  the  whole  body,  when 
viewed  with  a  low  magnifier,  appear  punftuated  ;  and  the 
points,  when  examined  carefully,  feein  to  be  hexagonal, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  hexagon  a  fmall  hair  is  feen.  In¬ 
habits  Italy,  Swiflerland,  France,  and  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  beautiful  infeCt  is  figured  in  Adame’s  Eifays 
on  the  Microfcope  ;  the  drawing  was  taken  from  a  fpecimen 
in  her  majeffy’s  cabinet  of  infers.  There  is  one  alfo  in 
the  cabinet  of  Linnaeus,  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr.  Smith, 
P.  L,  S.  Our  delineation  is  taken  from  Fuefsly’s  Archives 
de  i’Hift.  des  Infebtes :  fig.  12  (hows  the  infebt  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fize ;  fig.  13,  the  fame  lying  on  its  back. 

3.  Leucopfis  petiolata  :  black;  abdomen  petiolate,  fer¬ 
ruginous;  the. petiole  with  a  yellow  dot  each  fide.  The 
thorax  is  elevated,  with  two  yellow  ftreaks  Before;  under 
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the  fcutel  is  a  yellow  dot;  the  fecond  fegment  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  is  edged  with  yellow,  and  the  tail  is  black;  legs 
black  edged  with  yellow;  wings  black.  Found  in  Tran- 
quebar. 

4.  Leucopfis  ccelogafter :  abdomen  fefi'de  ;  fcale  of  the 
thorax  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  It  is  found  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany. 

LEUCORRHAi'A,/  [Gr.  literally  fignifying  fiuor  al¬ 
ius,  or  white  flux.]  A  diforder  of  the  uterus  or  its  paf- 
fages,  from  which  a  whitilh  or  pale-coloured  fluid  is  dif- 
charged,  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  loins,  confiderable 
lofs  of  ftrength,  and  a  wan  fickly  afpeCt.  It  is  commonly 
expreffed  by  the  appellation  of  the  whites  by  the  patients. 
See  the  article  Pathology. 

LEUCOSCEP'TRUM, /.  [named  and  inftitutedby  Dr. 
Smith,  from  the  Gr.  Tievxo;,  white,  and  ay.r,Tf\^o<;,  a  fceptre,  on 
account  of  its  elegant  fceptre-fliaped  fpike  ot  white  flow¬ 
ers.  The  author  of  this  genus  remarks,  that  “  it  has  the 
habit  of  a  Buddleia,  but  belongs  to  the  fecond  feCtion  of 
Vitices  in  Juflieu,  near  Verbena;  and  fhould,  along  with 
Verbena,  Itand  near  Mentha  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofper- 
mia.  Eflential  generic  characters — Corolla  unequal,  in  four 
fegments  ;  the  uppermolt  deeply  cloven  ;  calyx  five-cleft; 
flamens  declining,  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  parallel; 
feeds  four. 

Leucofceptrum  canum,  or  hoary  leucofceptrum,  is  the 
only  fpecies  known,  and  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  the  woods  of  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  flowers  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  is  called  mutfola  by  the  Nawars.  The  branches 
are  obtufely  quadrangular,  compreffed,  clothed  with  fine, 
denfe,  whitifh,  pubefcence.  Leaves  on  fhortifh  downy 
footftalks,  oppofite,  elliptical,  pointed,  and  tapering  at  both 
ends,  bluntly  ferrated,  veiny ;  green  and  naked  above;  white 
and  dou  ny  beneath.  Spike  terminal,  folitary,  feflile,  ereCt, 
cylindrical,  denfe,  many-flowered.  Brakes  fmall,  in  four 
rows,  oppofite,  each  common  to  many  flowers.  Calyx 
tubular,  downy;  its  margin  obtufe,  unequally  five-cleft. 
Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a  fliort  tube;  the 
limb  in  four  very-unequal  obtufe  fegments,  of  which  the 
lippermoft  is  deeply  divided;  the  lowermolt,  or  lip,  large, 
concave,  and  entire.  Stamens  declining,  parallel,  thread- 
ihaped,  fmooth  ;  the  two  longed  double  the  length  of  the 
lip;  anthers  roundifh,  two-lobed,  yellowifli.  Germen 
fuperior,  four-lobed;  fiyle  declining,  as  long  as  the  longer 
flamens,  with  a  cloven,  acute  ftigma ;  feeds  four,  trun¬ 
cated,  naked,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  fplendid  plants  fent  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  to  Dr.  Smith,  which  fo 
greatly  enrich  the  work  whence  the  above  defcription  is 
chiefly  taken.  Smith's  Exot.  Bot.  ii.  113. 

LEUCO'SIA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Tyrrhene  fea.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  one  of  the  companions  of  AEneas, 
who  was  drowned  there  ;  or  from  one  of  the  firens,  who 
was  thrown  there  by  the  fea.  Ovid.  Met.  15. 

LEUCO'SIS,  J.  [Greek.]  A  morbid  vvhitenefs  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

LEUCOSPER'MUM,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown, from 
tayy-oj,  white,  and  a- Trippa,  feed.]  A  genus  of  plants  de¬ 
fended  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  10th  volume  of  Linn.Tranf. 
Eighteen  fpecies  are  defined  by  Mr.  Brown,  all  natives  of 
fouthern  Africa,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
for  the  molt  part  in  dry,  fandy,  rather-elevated,  fituations. 
Eight  of  them  are  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Kew. 
The  whole  are  divided  into  turn  feCtions ;  the  firft  having 
a  rounder  head  of  flowers,  whofe  calyx-icales  are  perma¬ 
nent,  becoming  fomewhat  hardened,  of  which  defcription 
are  fourteen  fpecies :  the  remaining  four  have  a  flatter 
common  receptacle,  with  narrow  deciduous  feales,  of 
which  the  innermoft  are  very  thin  and  chaffy.  All  are 
fhrubs  of  rather  humble  growth,  rarely  arborefeent  5  many 
of  them  downy  or  hairy.  Leaves  either  entire,  or  fur- 
nifhed  with  callous  teeth  at  the  extremity.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low',  in  terminal  heads.  The  fpecies  are  partly  new,  and 
partly  leleCted  from  the  genus  Protea,  which  fee. 

LEUCOSYR'II,  a  people  of  Afla  Minor,  called  after- 
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wards  Cappadocians.  Straho. — The  fame  name  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  where  it  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
C.  Nep. 

LEUCOTH'OE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of 
king  Orchamus  by  Eurynome.  Apollo  became  enamoured 
of  her;  and,  to  introduce  himfelf  to  her  with  greater  faci¬ 
lity,  he  aifumed  the  fhape  and  features  of  her  mother. 
Their  happinefs  was  complete,  when  Clytia,  who  tenderly 
loved  Apollo,  and  was  jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leuco- 
thoe,  difeovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  or¬ 
dered  his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The  lover,  unable 
to  fave  her  from  death,  fprinkled  neCtar  and  ambrofia  on 
her  tomb,  which,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  body,  changed 
it  into  a  beautiful  tree  which  bears  the  frankincenfe.  Ovid. 

LEUCOTH'OE,  or  Leucothe'a,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  wife  of  Athamus,  changed  into  a  fea-deity  ;  fee  Ino, 
vol.  xi.  p.  94.  She  was  called  Matuta  by  the  Romans. 
She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  all  the  people,  particu¬ 
larly  women,  offered  vows  for  their  brothers’  children. 
They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  protect  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  becaufe  Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  her’s.  To  this 
l’upplicating  for  other  people’s  children,  Ovid  alludes  in 
thefe  lines  : 

Non  tamen  hanc  pro  Jlirpe  fua  pia  mater  adorat, 

Ipfa  parum  felix  vifa  fuijfe  parens.  Fafl.  vi. 

LEUCOX'YLON,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bignonia. 
LEU'CTRA,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  between  Plataea  and 
Thefpia,  famous  for  the  victory  which  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  general  obtained  over  the  fuperior  force  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.C.  371. 
In  this  famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with  their 
king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300  Thebans.  From 
that  time  the  Spartans  loft  the  empire  of  Greece,  which 
they  had  retained  for  near  500  years.  See  the  article 
Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  910,  ix. 

LEUD,  or  Leude,  adj.  Unlearned;  ignorant;  foolifh. 
Chaucer. 

LEU'DILY,  adv.  Unlearnedly  ;  fooliflily.  Chaucer, 
LEU'DINESS, f.  Ignorance;  folly.  Chaucer. 
LEU'DLY,  adv.  Ignorantly  ;  fooliflily.  Chaucer. 
LEV'EE,/i  [French.]  The  time  of  rifing.  The  con- 
courfe  of  thofe  who  crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in  a 
morning  : 

Would’ft  thou  be  firft  minifter  of  ftate ; 

To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  refort 

Of  a  depending,  gaping,  fervile,  court  ?  Dryden. 

LEV'EL,  adj.  [laipel,  Sax.]  Even  ;  not  having  one 
part  higher  than  another  : 

The  garden,  feated  on  the  level  floor, 

She  left  behind.  Dryden's  Boccace. 

Even  with  any  thing  elfe  ;  in  the  fame  line  with  any  thing. 
— There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to  man, and 
lies  level  to  human  underftanding,  the  knowledge  of  our 
Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him.  Tillotfon. 

Our  navy  is  addrefs’d,  our  pow’r  collected, 

And  ev’ry  thing  lies  level  to  our  with.  Shahcfpeare. 

Having  no  gradations  of  fuperiority. — Be  level  in  prefer¬ 
ments,  and  you  will  foon  be  as  level  in  your  learning. 
Bentley. 

To  LEV'EL,  v.  a.  To  make  even;  to  free  from  inequa¬ 
lities:  as,  he  levels  the  walks. — To  reduce  to  the  lame 
height  with  fomething  elfe: 

He  will  thy  foes  with  filent  fliame  confound, 

.  And  their  proud  ftructures  level  with  the  ground.  Sandys. 
To  lay  flat. — We  know  by  experience,  that  all  downright 
rains  do  evermore  diffever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  fuelling  and  moun* 
tainous  billows  of  the  fea.  Raleigh. 

With  unrefifted  might  the  monarch  reigns  : 

He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raifes  plains; 

And,  not  regarding  diff ’fence  of  degree. 

Abas’d  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  Dry  den. 

To 
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To  bring  to  equality  of  condition.— Reafod  can  never  af- 
fent  to  the  admiflion  of  thofe  brutifh  appetites  which  would 
over-run  the  foul,  and  level  its  fuperior  with  its  inferior 
faculties.  Decay  of  Piety. — To  point  in  taking  aim  5  to  aim  : 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago’s  tow’r. 

Bid  ’em  for  (liame  level  their  cannon  lower.  Dryden. 
To  direft  to  any  end. — The  whole  l^ody  of  puritans  was 
drawn  to  be  abettors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whofe 
defigns  from,  the  fir  ft  were  levelled  to  deftroy  both  religion 
and  government.  Swift. — To  fuit ;  to  proportion: 

Behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker’s  mind  : 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw. 

To  fit  the  levelVd.  ufe  of  humankind.  Dryden. 

To  LEV'EL,  v.  n.  To  aim  at;  to  bring  the  gun  or  ar¬ 
row  to  the  fame  direftion  with  the  mark. — The  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  his  church,  was  the  thing  which 
the  apoftles  aimed  at,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  mark 
whereat  we  alfo  level.  Hooker. — To  conjecture  ;  to  attempt 
to  guefs.— I  pray  thee  overname  them  ;  and, as  thou  named 
them,  I  will  defcribe  them  ;  and,  according  to  my  defcrip- 
tion,  level  at  my  affeftion.  Skakefpeare . — To  be  in  the  fame 
direction  with  a  mark  : 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 

Plac’d  near  at  hand  in  open  view. 

And  rais’d  it  till  it  leveled  right 

Againft  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.  Hudibras. 

To  make  attempts;  to  aim. — Ambitious  York  did  level  at 
thy  crown.  Shakefpeare. — To  efface  diftinclion  or  fupe- 
riority  :  as,  Infamy  is  always  trying  to  level. — To  accord  : 

With  fuch  accommodation  and  befort, 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Skakefpeare's  Othello. 

LEV'EL,  f.  A  plane;  a  furface  without  protuberances 
or  inequalities.— Thofe  bred  in  a  mountainous  country 
overfize  thofe  that  dwell  on  low  levels.  Sandys's  Travels. — 
Rate  ;  ftandard  ;  cuftomary  height. — The  praifes  of  mili¬ 
tary  men  infpired  me  with  thoughts  above  my  ordinary 
level.  Dryden. — Suitable  or  proportionate  height : 

It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  fo  far 
Above  the  level  of  fubjeftion,  as 

T’  affume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.  Daniel.  * 

A  ftate  of  equality. — Providence,  for  the  mod  part,  fets 
us  upon  a  level,  and  obferves  proportion  in  its  difpenfa- 
tions  towards  us.  Addifon's  Speflator. — Rule;  planjfcheme: 
borrowed  from  the  mechanic  level : 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  aftions  laid. 

As  temp’rance  wills,  and  prudence  may  perfuade, 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver’s  care.  Prior. 

The  line  of  direction  in  which  any  miffive  weapon  is  aimed  : 
Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 

Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 

Over  whofe  heads  thofe  arrows  fly 

Of  fad  diftruft  and  jealoufy.  Walter. 

The  line  in  which  the  fight  paffes : 

Fir’d  at  firft  fight  with  what  the  mufe  imparts, 

In  fearlefs  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts  ; 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  fee  the  lengths  behind.  Pope. 

An  inftrument  whereby  mafons  adjuft  their  work. — The 
level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  may  reach  over  a 
confiderable  length  of  the  work  ;  if  the  plumb  line  hang 
juft  upon  the  perpendicular,  when  the  level  is  fet  flat  down 
upon  the  work,  the  work  is  level  ;  but,  if  it  hangs  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  the  perpendicular,  the  floor  or  work  mult  be 
railed  on  that  fide,  till  the  plumb-line  hang  exactly 
on  the  perpendicular.  Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercifes. — An 
inftrument  which  enables  us  to  find  a  line  parallel  to 
•the  horizon,  or  concentric  with  the  circumference  of  the 
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earth,  and  to  continue  it  to  any  diftance  :  to  form  a  fur- 
face  exaftly  level,  having  all  its  points  at  equal  diftances 
from  the  earth’s  centre  ;  or  to  find  the  difference  of  afeent 
between  feveral  places,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  roads, 
conducing  water,  draining  low  grounds,  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  forming  canals,  & c.  &c.  A  great  variety  of 
inftruments  have  been  invented  for  thefe  purpofes ;  for 
which,  and  their  application,  fee  the  article  Surveying. 

LEV'ELLER,/.  One  who  makes  any  thing  even.  One 
who  deftroys  fuperiority;  one  who  endeavours  to  bring 
all  to  the  fame  ftate  of  equality. — You  are  an  everlalting 
leveller ;  you  won’t  allow  encouragement  to  extraordinary 
merit.  Collier. 

Leveller,  in  agriculture,  the  name  of  a  machine,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  David  Charles,  fteward  to  lieutenant-colonel 
Hardy,  of  Weftmead  in  Carmarthenftiire,  for  the  purpofe 
of  rendering  high  ridges  and  other  inequalities,  in  iuch 
lands  as  are  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation,  more  level  and  even 
in  their  turfaces  Such  a  machine  is  ftated  to  be  ufeful 
and  neceffary,  even  in  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  improved  fyftem  of  drill-hufbandry  has  been 
introduced,  or  even  where  there  is  any  attention  to  the 
wafte  of  time,  or  to  the  eafe  of  cattle  in  the  aft  of  plough¬ 
ing  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  crooked  or  unequal  ridges, 
without  either  a  fummer  fallow  by  crofs-ploughing,  or  elfe 
by  frequent  repetitions  of  ploughing  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  which  the  humidity  of  this  climate  will  not  allow 
in  every  kind  of  foil.  “  Fourteen  acres  of  land  were  re¬ 
duced  with  this  tool  by  the  inventor  to  a  perfeft  level, 
where  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  were  about  two  feet  higher 
than  the  furrows,  and  where  they  were  crooked  and  of 
unequal  breadths.  But  the  chief  fuccefs  has  been  upon  a 
field  of  eight  acres,  which  lay  in  an  unprofitable  ftate,  and 
which  is  a  deep  clay,  that  had  produced  a  crop  of  wheat 
from  an  old  lay-fod  the  former  year,  without  any  manure, 
which  was  winter-ploughed,  and  lay  in  that  ftate  until  the 
machine  was  introduced  the  firft  dry  weather  in  April. 
It  was  preceded  by  two  horfe-ploughs,  taking  perhaps 
the  fquare  of  an  acre  at  once ;  thefe  loofened  the  foil  the 
depth  of  a  common  furrow,  and  twice  the  breadth  acrofs 
the  ridges.  The  leveller  followed,  drawn  by  two  oxen 
and  two  horfes,  with  a  man  at  each  handle,  to  prefs  it 
down  where  the  height  was  to  be  removed,  and  to  lift  up 
the  body  by  the  handles  where  it  was  to  be  difeharged. 
Thus,  four  men,  one  driver,  and  eight  head  of  cattle,  will 
more  effectually  level  from  half  an  acre  to  three  roods  in 
one  day,  according  as  the  earth  is  light  or  heavy,  than 
fixty  or  eighty  men  would  accomplifh  with  harrows  and 
fhovels,  &c.  even  with  the  afliltance  of  a  plough.  In  fandy 
ground,  where  the  depth  of  one  furrow  will  bring  all  to 
a  level,  as  much,  of  courfe,  will  be  done  in  one  day  as  two 
ploughs  can  cover  ;”  but  in  this  cafe,  the  ground  required 
to  be  gone  over  feveral  times.  It  is  further  ftated,  that, 
“  after  this  field  was  levelled,  the  backs  of  the  ridges,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  were  ftripped  of  their  vegetable  mould, 
were  ploughed  up,  the  furrows  not  requiring  it.  They 
were  alfo  harrowed,  and  the  field  copioufly  manured  with 
lime-compoft,  harrowed  in,  and  broke  into  nine-feet  ridges, 
perfeftly  ftraight,  in  order  to  introduce  DuckitVdrill.  It 
was  fown  under  furrow,  broad-caft,  the  laft  of  it  not  un¬ 
til  the  1  3th  of  May  ;  and  was  cut  down,  a  reafonable  crop, 
the  4th  of  September,  i8oa.”  And  “the  field  now  lies 
in  a  proper  form,  well  manured,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
fair  crop  from  heavy  tenacious  ground,  without  lofing  a 
feafon,  and  in  a  year  by  no  means  favourable.”  The 
writer  is  “  well  aware  there  are  many  Ihallow  foils,  where 
it  may  be  hazardous  to  remove  the  enriched  furface,  and 
truft  perhaps  one  half  of  the  land  for  a  crop  that  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  been  expofed  to  the  atmofphere;  but,  where  the 
foil  is  fufiiciently  deep,  or  there  is  a  good  under-ftratum, 
with  manure  at  hand  to  correft  what  is  four  for  want  of 
expofure  and  tillage,  it  is  evident,  from  this  experiment, 
that  no  ritk  is  run.”  And  “to  avoid  the  expenle  of  a 
fallow,  ar.d  to  lay  put  ground  in  ftraight  and  even  ridges, 
even  where  the  drill-hufbandry  is  not  practifed,  fhould 
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fee  objefts  to  every  rational  farmer ;  but,  where  the  new 
fyftem  is  intended  to  be  adopted,  it  becomes  indilpenfably 
necefl'ary.  In  laying  down  lawns,  parks,  &c.  where  fur¬ 
rows  are  an  eye-fore,  or  places  inaccefiible  to  wheel-car¬ 
riages  from  their  declivity,  and  from  which  earth  is  to  be 
removed,  it  wdll  alfo  be  found  equally  ufeful.”  Belides 
thefe,  there  are  many  other  cafes  in  which  the  old  round¬ 
ed  ridges  may  be  levelled  down  with  great  advantage,  ei¬ 
ther  by  this  or  fome  other  means. 

A  reprefentation  of  this  machine  is  given  at  fig.  4.  in 
the  Plate  at  p.  54.6.  A  is  a  part  of  the  pole,  to  which  the 
oxen  or  horfes  which  draw  the  machine  are  fattened,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  machine  by  a  pin  at  B.  CC,  the 
two  wheels,  (liod  with  iron,  which  run  upon  the  axle 
D.  EE,  the  upper  frame-work  of  the  machine,  extending 
from  the  axle  to  the  extremity  of  the  handles,  F F,  and 
fecured  firmly  by  the  crofs  pieces,  G  G,  the  curved  iron 
Aiders  of  the  machine,  which  may  be  railed  or  deprefled  a 
little  by  means  of  the  pins,  H  H,  which  pafs  through  holes 
in  the  wood-work,  and  alfo  in  the  iron  Aiders.  Thefe 
Aiders  form  one  piece  with  the  back  iron  fcraper  I,  in  the 
manner  more  fully  explained  in  fig.  5.  K,  the  wooden 
back  of  the  machine,  which  fitould  be  made  ftrong,  to  re- 
Aft  the  weight  of  the  earth  when  collected  therein.  The 
iron  fcraper  Aiould  be  firmly  fecured  to  this  by  (crews  and 
iron-work.  LL,  the  wooden  fides  of  the  machine,  firmly 
connected  with  the  back  and  frame-work,  in  order  to  af- 
fift  in  collecting  the  earth  to  be  removed.  M,  a  ftrong 
crofs-piece,  into  which  the  ribs  which  lupport  the  back 
are  well  mortifed.  The  interior  part  of  the  back  of  the 
machine  is  (hown  at  K,  fig.  5  ;  I,  the  iron  fcraper,  ftiarp 
at  the  bottom,  firmly  fcrewed  to  the  back  of  the  machine; 
G  G,  parts  of  the  fide-irons  or  Aiders,  (howing  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  united  with  the  fcraper  I ;  M,  the  crofs- 
piece  already  defcribed.  The  filver  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  was  voted  to  Mr.  Charles  for  his  invention.  See 
their  Tranf.  vol.  xxi. 

LEV'ELLING,  /.  The  art  or  aft  of  finding  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more  ftations,  to  determine 
the  height  or  depth  of  one  place  with  refpedt  to  another  ; 
for  laying  out  grounds  even,  regulating  defcents,  drain¬ 
ing  morafles,  conducting  water,  &c.  See  the  article  Sur¬ 
veying.  The  aft  of  direfting  any  thing  to  a  certain 
point.  The  aft  of  making  level,  by  filling  up  the  holes, 
or  other  deprefiions  and  inequalities,  that  are  met  with  in 
lands,  whether  they  are  in  the  ftate  of  fward,  or  in  that  of 
tillage.  It  Aiould  always  be  performed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  parts  thus  filled  up  may  at  firft  be  fomevvhat 
higher  than  the  common  furface  round  them,  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  fettling  which  necefiarily  takes  place  ;  and 
Aiould  be  done  with  fuch  materials  as  can  be  moft  con¬ 
veniently  procured,  and  which  are  proper  for  the  purpofe, 
being  filled  in  an  even  and  regular  manner,  and  well  trod¬ 
den  down  at  the  time.  See  Leveller. 

LEV'ELNESS,  f  Evennefs ;  equality  of  furface. 
Equality  with  fomething  elfe, — The  river  Tiber  is  ex- 
prelied  lying  along,  for  fo  you  muft  remember  to  draw  ri¬ 
vers,  to  exprefs  their  levelnejs  with  the  earth.  Peackam. 

LEV'EN,  f.  [ levain ,  Fr.  Commonly,  though  lefs  pro¬ 
perly,  written  Leaven,  which  fee.]  Ferment;  that  which, 
being  mixed  in  bread,  makes  it  rife  and  ferment.  Any 
thing  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  a  greater  mafs. — 

■■  The  matter  fermenteth  upon  the  old  liven,  and  becometh 
more  acrid.  Wifeman's  Surgery.— The  peftilential  levains 
conveyed  in  goods.  Arbulhnot. 

LEV'EN,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  ufed  by  Boccone 
for  the  milky  juice  contained  in  the  globules  at  the  tops 
of  the  (talks  of  red  coral.  Thefe  round  buttons  are  the 
only  part  of  the  coral  which  are  foft  while  under  water; 
and  from  thefe  the  milky  juice  is  eafily  exprefled  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  fqueezing  between  the  fingers.  The  globules  are  each 
made  up  of  five  or  fix  little  cells,  not  communicating  with 
one  another,  and  each  containing  its  own  feparate  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  white  and  thick  fluid.  When  the  coral  is 
newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  this  juice  is  of  a  (harp, 
Vol.  XII,  No.  852. 
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acrimonious,  and  aftiingent,  tafte;  hut,  when  it  has  been 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  it  lofes  the  acrimony,  and 
the  altringency  of  the  tafte  onlv  remains.  This  change 
in  the  talle  is  made  in  fix  or  eight  hours,  in  hot  weather; 
and  the  juice,  in  the  fame  time,  lofes  its  colour  and  con¬ 
fidence,  growing  hard  and  brown.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  10c. 

LEV'EN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  from  Lodi 
Lomond,  and  falls  into  the  Clyde  near  Dunbarton. 

LEV'EN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  from  Loch 
Leven  into  the  bay  of  Largo. 

LEV'EN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  on 
the  north  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Largo  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven  :  thirteen  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Leith.  Lat.  56.  12.  N.  ion.  3. 1.  W. 

LEV'EN,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  which  paftes  through  Winander  Mere,  and  empties 
it  lei  f  in  Morecambe  Bay. 

LEV'EN,  a  village  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkftiire,  in. 
Holdernefs,  weft  of  Hornfey-Meer. 

LEVT.N  (Black),  a  river  in  Cumberland,  which  runs 
into  the  White  Leven  at  Bucknefs. 

LEV'EN  (White),  a  river  in  Cumberland,  which  runs 
into  the  Kirkfop  near  Tomwat-Hill. 

LEV'ENANT,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Dovy  about  one  mile  below'  Machynlleth. 

LEV'ENEN,  Livenen,  or  Levontin  a,  a  valley  of  Hel¬ 
vetia,  belonging  or  1‘ubjeft  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  the  feat 
of  the  ancient  Lepontii,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Go- 
thard  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Italians.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Tefino. 

LEU'ENFORDE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Calenberg,  on  the  Weler  ;  twenty-five  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Gottingen. 

LEVEN'NY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Den¬ 
bigh,  which  runs  into  the  Cluyd  near  Ruthin. 

LEVEN'NY,  or  Leonny,  a  river  in  Caernarvonfhire, 
which  runs  into  the  Iri(h  Sea  at  Caer-Jerienrade. 

LEV'ENS,  Le'va,  or  Le  v'enez,  a  town  of  Hungarj',  near 
the  river  Gran,  where  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  the  year 
1664,  by  general  Souches,  a  Frenchman.  The  lofs  of  the 
Turks  was  12,000  killed,  and  1500  prifoners,  with  100 
colours,  2000  waggons,  200,000  fequins,  ao  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  abundance  of  provifion,  ammunition,  and  bag¬ 
gage.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Gran, 
and  eighty-four  eaft  of  Vienna. 

LEU'ENSTEDE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein:  five 
miles  fouth  of  Rendfburg. 

LEVEN'TEN,  a  lake  of  Pruftia  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

LEV'ENTHORP,  a  village  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
fiiire,  on  the  Tees,  north-eaft  of  Yarna. — A  village  in 
the  weft  riding,  near  Bradford. 

LE'VER,  f  \_levier,  Fr.]  The  firft  and  moft  fimple  of 
the  mechanical  powers.  See  the  article  Mechanics. — 111 
a  lever ,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for  fo  (hort  a 
fpace,  as  may  be  anfwerable  to  that  little  diftance  betwixt 
the  fulcimentand  the  weight;  which  is  always  by  fo  much 
leffer,  as  the  difproportion  betwixt  the  weight  and  the; 
power  is  greater,  and  the  motion  itfelf  more  eafy.  Wilk. 
Math.  Magick.—  Have  you  any  leaven  to  lift  me  up  again* 
being  down  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Some  draw  with  cords,  and  fome  the  monfter  drive 
With  rolls  and  levers.  Denham . 

LE'VER,  adv.  [ufed  by  Spenfer  for  liefer,  the  compa¬ 
rative  of  lief. ]  Rather: 

Die  had  Are  lever  with  enchanter’s  knife. 

Than  to  be  falfe  in  love.  Fairy  Queen. 

[Prefixt  to  were,  it  makes  an  iniperfonal  verb.]  Rather  let. 
— Me  lever  were  with  point  of  foeman’s  fpeare  be  dead. 
Favy  Queen. 

LE'VER  (Sir  Afliton),  was  the  fon  of  fir  Darcy  Lever, 
of  Alkington,  near  Manchefter.  He  finifiied  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Corpus- Chrifti  college,  Oxford  5  and,  on  leavin 
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the  univerfity,  he  went  to  refide  with  his  mother,  and  af¬ 
terwards  fettled  at  his  family-feat,  which  he  rendered  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  belt  aviary  in  the  kingdom.  He  next  ex¬ 
tended  his  views  to  all  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
became  at  length  polfelfed  of  one  of  the  fineft  mufeums  in 
the  world,  [paring  no  expenfe  in  procuring  fpecimens  from 
the  molt  distant  regions.  This  mufeum  was  difpofed  of 
by  lottery  in  1785,  but  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  proprietor. 
It  was,  for  fome  years  after  this,  exhibited  to  the  public 
at  a  fmall  charge;  but  is  now  difperfed,  the  articles  hav¬ 
ing  been  fold  Separately  by  audtion.  Sir  Afhton  died  in 
1780. 

LE'VER  (Darcy,  Great,  and  Little),  three  populous 
townfhips  of  Lancashire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury. 

LEVERA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto:  feven  miles  north  of  Nardo. 

LEVfERET,  f.  [ licvret ,  Fr.]  A  young  hare: 

Their  travels  o’er  that  filver  field  does  fliow 

Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  fnow.  Waller. 

LEV'ERETT,  a  townShip  of  North  America,  in  Hamp- 
Ihire-county,  Malfachufetts,  near  Connecticut  River ; 
ninety-four  miles  weft  from  Bofton ;  incorporated  in 
1774.  A  copper-mine  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  this 
townfhip. 

LEV'ERIDGE  (Richard),  was  a  finger  of  Purcell’s 
fongs  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  in  that  of  William 
and  Mary.  During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  per¬ 
formed  in  1706  the  part  of  Sir  Trufty,  in  Addifon’s  Ro- 
famond  ;  and,  in  the  firft  attempts  at  opera  on  the  Italian 
model,  he  fang  his  part  in  Englifb,  in  Camilla  and  Tho- 
myris;  while  Nicolini,  Valentini,  and  the  Margarita,  per¬ 
formed  theirs  in  Italian.  He  had  a  deep  and  powerful 
bafe  voice;  was  a  ufeful  performer  on  the  Englifii  ftage 
on  many  occafions ;  and  was  not  without  genius  for  poe¬ 
try  and  composition,  as  far  as  a  ballad  went.  As  he  was 
not  only  a  celebrated  finger  of  convivial  longs,  but  the 
writer  of  many  that  were  in  great  favour  with  fingers  and 
bearers  of  a  certain  clafs,  w  ho  more  pioufly  performed  the 
rites  of  Comus  and  Bacchus  than  thole  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo,  he  had  always  a  crowded  houfe  at  his  benefit ; 
nor  did  he  leave  this  fubl unary  world,  or  the  ftage,  till 
3758,  at  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

LEV'EROOK,^.  [lapejie.  Sax.]  This  word  is  retained 
In  Scotland,  and  denotes  the  lark.  See  Laverock. —The 
fmaller  birds  have  their  particular  feafons ;  as,  the  leverook. 
Walton's  Angler. — If  the  lufft  fa’,  ’twill  fimoore  aw  the  le- 
verooks.  Scotch  Prov. 

LEV'ERINGTON,  a  village  near  Wilbeach,  thirty-feven 
miles  from  Cambridge. 

LEV'ERMINE,  Northumberland,  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  the  barony  of  Wark. 

LEV  ERSAL,  a  village  near  Doncafter,  Yorklhire. 

LEV'ERSDALE,  a  village,  in  the  pariih  of  Irthington, 
Cumberland. 

LEV'ERSEDGE,  a  village  in  Yorklhire,  between  Ha¬ 
lifax  and  Wakefieid. 

LEV'ERTON,  a  village  in  the  north  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  eaft  of  Gainlbrough,. 

LEV'ERTQN,  North  and  South,  villages  near  Bofton, 
Lincolnlhire. — Villages  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Retford,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

LE'VESDEN,  a  village  in  Hertfordlhire,  in  the  pariih 
and  manor  of  Watford. 

LE'VESHAM,  a  village  in  the  north  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  fouth-vveft  of  Blackenmore. 

LEV'ESTON,  a  village  of  Dorfetfliire,  fouth  of  Sher¬ 
borne.  , 

LEV'ET,  f.  [from  lever,  Fr.]  A  blaft  on  the  trumpet; 
probably  that  by  which  the  Soldiers  tire  called  in  the 
morning : 

He  that  led  the  cavalcade 
'Wore  a  fowgelder’s  flagellet, 

On  which  he  blew  as  llrong  a  level. 

As  well-J’ee’d  lawyer  on  his  bresiatc.  Hudihras. 

LE'VET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Cher:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Bourges,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Charoft. 

LE'VETHAM,  a  village  in  Biifiand,  Cornwall,  north- 
eaft  of  Bodmin. 

LEU'GAST,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  thirty-four  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Bamberg. 

LEU'GNERSH,  a  village  of  Suftex,  north  of  Pagham. 

LEYI,  one  of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  the 
third  Ion  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  born  in  Mefopotamia,  A.  M. 
2248,  ante  A. D.  1756.  Gen.  xxix.  34.  After  Shechem,  the 
fon  of  Hamor,  had  violated  Dinah,  Jacob’s  daughter, 
and  filler  to  Levi  and  Simeon,  thefe  two  brethren  fraudu¬ 
lently  engaged  Shechem  and  his  men  to  receive  circuin- 
cifion;  and,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  was  greateli, 
they  entered  the  town  of  Shechem,  Hew  ali  the  males,  re¬ 
took  their  filler  Dinah,  and  pillaged  the  place.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
This  aftion  was  very  difpleafing  to  their  father  Jacob. 
Levi  went  down  into  Egypt  with  his  father,  having  three 
fons,  Gerlhom,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  Gen.  xlvi.  u. 
When  Jacob  blefied  his  fons  on  his  death  bed,  he  laid  to 
Simeon  and  Levi :  “  Ye  are  brethren,  and  united  in  doing 
mifehief;  ye  are  inftruments  of  cruelty.  God  forbid  that 
I  Should  be  a  partaker  in  their  fecret  defigns,  and  that  my 
honour  Should  be  concerned  in  their  combinations ;  curfed 
be  their  anger  for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath  for  it  was 
cruel.  /  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  And J'catter  them  ih  Ifracl .” 
Gen.  xlix.  5,  6.  Accordingly,  Levi  was  fcattered  overall 
Ifrael,  having  no  Share  in  "the  divifion  of  Canaan;  but 
only  fome  cities  within  the  portions  of  other  tribes. 
However,  by  their  zeal  againft  idolatry,  and  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  they  executed  the  command  of  Mofes  to 
put  to  death  a  number  of  the  worlliippers  of  the  golden 
calf,  they  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  Sentence  pronounced 
againft  them  in  the  perfon  of  their  progenitors.  For  they 
were  admitted  to  the  priefthood;  which,  though  fubordi- 
nate  to  that  of  Aaron  and  his  pofterity,  entitled  them  to 
considerable  privileges  and  immunities.  They  were  thus 
appointed  the  keepers  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  inftruc- 
tors  of  the  people;  and  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  courts  of  every  city  a^id  town,  and  to  the  property 
of  thirty-five  cities,  with  all  their  territories,  in  which 
they  were  fupported  by  a  fixed  contribution  of  the  tenths 
of  all  kinds  of  beafts,  fruits,  and  grain,  in  Ilrael.  The 
Teltament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  an  ancient  but  apo¬ 
cryphal  book,  fays,  that  the  priefthood  was  to  be  Set¬ 
tled  in  the  family  of  Levi  ;  and  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  to  be  born  of  his  tribe  and  that  of  Judah ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients,  that  the  blefied 
Virgin  was  of  the  two  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah;  of  Ju¬ 
dah  by  her  father,  and  Levi  by  her  mother.  Levi,  as 
this  book  fays,  died  in  Egypt,  aged  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  years ;  and  his  fons,  at  their  return  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Hebron. 

LE'VI  BEN  GER'SHOM,  a  learned  rabbi,  born  about 
the  year  1290,  at  Bagnoli  in  Provence,  which  being  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Spain,  both  French  and  Spaniards  claim  him  as 
their  countryman.  He  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  had  produced  many  learned  men;  and  was  himfelf 
educated  to  the  medical  profefiion.  His  celebrity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  philofophical  and  theological 
writings.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  philofo- 
phizes  in  the  fpirit  of  his  mafter  when  difeufiing  Subjects 
in  facred  literature-.  He  oppoled  many  of  the  Talmudical 
interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  and,  inftead  of  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  angels  to  Abraham,  Ba¬ 
laam,  &c.  in  a  literal  fenfe,  he  maintained  that  they  are 
oniy  narratives  of  vifions,  dreams,  &c.  The  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  he  confidered  to  be  the  effeft,  not  of  a  divine  affla¬ 
tus,  but  of  a  natural  genius,  and  bodily  temperament. 
He  died  at  Perpignan  in  1370,  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  of  which  fome  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice,  and  Bafil ;  and  others 
were  feparately  printed,  at  different  periods,  at  Pefaro,  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  Paris.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  laborious 
and  curious  philofophical  work,  entitled  Millemot  Hafckem > 
or  the  Battles  of  she  Lordj  divided  into  treatifes — on  the 
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immortality  of  the  foul ;  the  knowledge  of  future  events, 
prophecy,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams;  the  omnifci- 
ence  of  God;  divine  providence ;  the  heavens,  and  their 
motion;  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  with  a  difcuffiorj 
of  the  queftion,  whether  it  has  exifted  from  eternity.  The 
author  inclines,  with  Ariftotle,  to  the  affirmative  fide. 
This  work  was  publithed  in  folio,  at  Riva,  or  ReirF,  in 
the  year  1560.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  our 
r.ibbi  compofed  a  (hort  Expofition  on  the  Logic  of  Averroes, 
or  the  Ten  Categories  of  Ariitotle,  &c.  a  Latin  tranflation 
of  which  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1552,  in  4to.  and  va¬ 
rious  other  mathematical  and  philofophical  treatifes,  which 
were  formerly  preferved  in  manufeript  in  the  Vatican  li¬ 
brary,  and  that  belonging  to -the  congregation  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  oratory  at  Paris.  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebraa,  vol.  i. 

LE'VI  (Ifle  dti  Fort),  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Upper  Canada,  in  front  of  the  townfhip  of  Ed- 
wardtburg.  On  this  ifland  are  the  ruins  of  a  French  for¬ 
tification. 

LEV'IABLE,  aelj.  That  may  be  levied. — The  Aims 
which  any  agreed  to  pay,  and  were  not  brought  in,  were 
to  be  leviable  by  courfe  of  law.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

LEVI' ATH AN,  f.  [yrfr,  bleb.]  A  water-animal 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job;  in  poetry  generally  taken 
for  the  whale. — Canlt  thou  draw'  out  leviathan  with  an 
hook  ?  Job. 

More  to  embroil  the  deep ;  leviathan. 

And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  fport 

Temped  the  loofen’d  brine.  Thomfon's  Winter. 

This  word  the  fathers  underfland  generally,  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  the  ferpent. 
See  2  Efdras  vi.  49,  52.  The  word  leviathan,  according 
to  its  etymology,  may  fignify  any  large  fifli,  or  fea-monfter ; 
the  former  part  of  the  word  denoting  “  what  is  joined, 
fattened,  or  tied  together;”  and  the  latter  part,  than,  “a 
great  fiflj;”  i.e.  “the great  fifli  covered  with  feales,  Ituck 
clofe  one  upon  another.”  Tims  we  have  a  very  exafl 
defeription  of  the  crocodile;  and  Bochart  concludes  that 
this  mud  be  the  animal  intended.  See  the  article  La- 
certa,  and  the  correfpondent  Engravings,  at  p.  34  of 
this  volume. 

LEVI'E,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  thirteen  miles 
north-wed  of  Porto  Vecchio. 

LEVIEI'ON,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak: 
thirty-fix  miles  wed-fouth-wed  of  Ifpahan. 

LEVTER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs :  ten  miles  wed  of  Pontarlier,  and  nine  fouth  of 
Ornans. 

TVLEV'IGATE,  v.a.  [ lavigo ,  Lat.]  To  rub  or  grind 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes 
fmooth  and  uniform. — The  chyle  is  white,  as  confiding 
of  fait,  oil,  and  water,  much  levigated  or  fmooth.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

LEV'IGATING,  f.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder. 

LEVIGA'TION,/! — Levigation  is  the  reducing  of  hard 
bodies,  as  coral,  tatty,  and  precious  ftonps,  into  a  fubtle 
powder,  by  grinding  upon  marble  with  a  mailer';  but,  un- 
lefs  the  indruments  are  extremly  hard,  they  will  lo  wear 
as  to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine.  Quincy. 

LEVIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of 
Grenade,  and  eleven  wed-north-wed  of  Touloufe. — A 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Ga¬ 
ronne  :  eight  miles  north  of  Marmande. 

LEV'IN,/  Lightning: 

As  when  the  flafhing  levin  haps  to  light 

Upon  two  dubborn  oaks.  Spenfer. 

LEV'IN-BRON'D,/  Thunder-bolt.— And  eft  his  burn¬ 
ing  levin-brond  in  hand  he  took.  Spenfer. 

LEV'INER,  f.  A  kind  of  hound.  Very. 

LEV'INGTON,  a  village  in  Lincolnlhire,  fouth-weft 
©f  Fokingham. 
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LEV'IR  ATE,  f.  [from  lev  or,  Lat.  hufoand’s  brother* 
or  brother-in-law.]  A  term  ufed  by  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  law  and  cudoms  of  the  Jews,  to  denote 
particularly  that  law  of  Moles,  which  obliges  one  brother 
to  marry  the  widow  of  another,  who  died  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  raife  up  feed  to  him.  Deut.  xxv.  5. 

This  law,  which  is  an  exception  to  that  which  con¬ 
demns  marriages  between  brothers  and  fibers,  and  between 
brothers-in-law  and  filters-in-law,  feems  to  have  been  in 
life  among  the  Hebrewjy'and  Canaanites  before  the  time 
of  Mofes;  fince  Judah  gave  his  fird-born  Er,  and  Onan 
his  fecond  fon,  fucceffively  to  Tamar,  and  obliged  himfelf 
togive  to  her  like  w^fe  Shelah  his  third  Ion.  Grn.xxxviii.8,i  1. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fame  cudom  or  law  pre¬ 
vails  in  Pome  parts  of  India,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Elliot  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Gar- 
row  Hills,  which  bound  the  north-eadern  parts  of  Bengal. 
“I  difeovered  thefe  circumftances  of  the  marriage-cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Garrows,  from  being  prefent  at  the  marriage 
of  Lungree,  younged  daughter  of  the  chief  Oodafly,  fe- 
ven  years  of  age,  and  Buglun,  twenty-three  years  old,  the 
fon  of  a  common  Garrow  ;  and  I  may  here  obferve,  that 
this  marriage,  difproportionate  as  to  age  and  rank,  is  a  very 
happy  one  for  Buglun,  as  he  will  fucceed  to  the  boonea- 
fhip  and  eftate  ;  for,  among  the  Garrows,  the  younged: 
daughter  is  always  heirefs,  and,  if  there  were  any  other 
children  born  before  her,  they  would  get  nothing  cn  the 
death  of  the  booneah.  What  is  more  drange,  if  Buglun 
were  to  die,  Lungree  would  marry  one  of  his  brothers  5 
and,  if  all  his  brothers  were  dead,  flie  would  then  many 
the  father;  and,  if  the  father  afterwards  fliould  prove 
too  old,  die  would  put  him  alide,  and  take  any  one  elfe 
file  might  choofe.”  Afatic  Refcarch.es,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.  It  is 
clear,  that  Lungree  would  have  afted  exactly  like  Tamar  3 
who,  becaufe  Shelah  was  not  given  to  her,  confidered  him 
“as  dead,  and  married  the  father;”  for  doing  which,  Ju¬ 
dah  not  only  acquits  her  of  any  tranfgreffion,  but  con- 
fefies,  “  (he  has  more  clofely  adhered  to  the  law  (is  more, 
righteous )  than  I.”  It  appears  too  that  the  children  of 
Judah  by  Tamar  did  actually  inherit  as  his  fons,  lawfully, 
as  well  as  naturally  ;  hence  they  are  reckoned  to  him, 

1  Cliron.  ii.  4.  And  Tamar  his  daughter- in- law,  bare  him 
Pkarez  and  Zerah.  Again,  in  Numb.  xxvi.  20.  The  fons 
of  Judah  were — of  Shelah — ofPharez — of  Zerah ;  without  any 
particular  mark  of  abafement  on  Pharez.  Alfo  in  Ruth 
iv.  18.  the  pedigree  of  David  is  exprefsly  derived  from 
the  fame  fon  of  Judah,  by  Tamar.  If  the  pedigree  of 
David  be  fo  derived,  then  that  of  the  Mefliah  follows  it ; 
and  it  needs  little  confideration  to  determine  which  is 
moll  convenient,  to  allow  the  legality  of  Tamar’s  marri¬ 
age,  and  the  legal  acknowledgment  of  her  children,  or  to 
baftardize,  not  merely  Pharez,  but  his  pofterity,  Boaz, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Iliad. 

The  inftance  of  Ruth,  who  married  Boaz  her  hufband’s 
relation,  is  an  evidence  of  this  practice  under  the  judges. 
Boaz  was  neither  the  father  of,  .s.v  the  ne’areit  relation 
to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  to  Ruth,  the  wife  of  Mah- 
lon  ;  and  yet  he  married  her  after  the  refufal  of  him  who 
was  the  neareft  relation.  Ruth,  iii.  iv. 

The  rabbins  fuggeft  many  exceptions  to  and  limitations 
of  this  law  ;  as,  that  the  obligation  on  the  brother  to 
marry  his  fifter-in-law  regards  only  brothers  born  of  the 
fame  father  and  mother;  that  it  lias  a  refpeft  only  to  the 
eldeft  brother  of  the  deceafed  ;  and,  farther,  fuppofes  that 
he  was  not  married  already;  for,  if  lie  were,  he  might 
either  take  or  leave  his  brother’s  widow.  If  the  deceafed- 
had  left  a  natural  or  adoptive  fon  or  daughter,  a  grand- 
fon  or  grand-daughter,  the  brother  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  marry  his  widow.  If  the  dead  perfon  left  many 
wives,  the  brother  could  marry  but  one  of  them ;  if  the 
deceafed  had  many  brothers,  the  eldeft  alone  had  a  right 
to  all  his  eftate,  and  enjoyed  the  property  which  his  wife 
had  brought  him.  They  add,  that  the  marriage  of  the 
widow  with  her  brother-in-law  was  performed  without 
folemnity;  becaufe  the  widow  of  the  brother  who  died 
a  without 
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without  children  became  the  property  of  the  brother-in- 
law,  like  any  other  chattel.  Yet  cuftom  required  that  he 
fhould  take  her  in  the  prefence  of  two  vvitiieffes,  and  that 
the  brother  fhould  give  a  piece  of  money  to  the  widow; 
the  nuptial  bleffing  was  added,  and  a  writing  to  fecure 
the  wife’s  dower.  Some  believe,  that  this  law  was  not 
obferved  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  becaufe  fince  that 
time  there  has  been  no  diftinctian  of  the  inheritances  of 
the  tribes.  At  any  rate,  the  Jews  of  the  prefent  day  do 
not  pracftife  this  law,  or  at  lead  v,i  ry  rarely. 

Leo  of  Modena  defcribes  the  ceremony  of  reffal  in  the 
following  manner:  Three  rabbins  and  two  other  wit- 
neffes,  the  evening  before,  choofe  a  place  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  may  be  performed.  The  next  day,  when  they  come 
from  morning  prayers,  they  all  follow  the  rabbins  and 
witneffes,  who  meet  in  the  appointed  place,  where  they  fit 
down,  and  order  the  widow  and  her  brother-in-law  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  them.  The  principal  rabbin  propofes  feveral 
queftions  to  the  man,  and  exhorts  hint  to  marry  the  wi¬ 
dow.  If  the  man  perfilts  in  his  refufal,  he,  as  a  token  of 
it,  puts  on  one  of  the  rabbin’s  fhoes,  which  is  fit  for  any 
foot;  and  the  woman  then  approaches,  and,  affifted  by 
the  rabbin,  fays  to  him  in  Hebrew;  My  hu/band's  brother 
refufeth  to  raife  up  unto  his  brother  a  name  in  lfrael ;  he  will 
not  perform  the  duty  of  my  hnjband's  brother.  Gen.  xxv.  7. 
The  brother-in-law  anfwers,  /  like  not  to  take  her.  Here¬ 
upon  the  woman  (loops  down,  loofens  and  pulls  off  the 
fhoe,  throws  it  upon  the  ground,  “(pits  before  him,”  and 
leys  in  Hebrew,  So  fall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  that  will 
mt  build  up  his  brother's  hoitft ;  and  his  name  fall  be  called  in 
lfrael  the  houfe  of  him  that  hath  his  foe  loofed.  Ver.  8,  9. 
Thefe  words  (lie  repeats  three  times;  and  they  who  are 
prefent  anfwer  as  often,  “He  that  hath  his  fhoe  loofed.” 
Hereupon  the  rabbins  immediately  tell  her  that  (lie  may 
marry  again  ;  and,  if  fhe  requires  any  certificate  of  what 
is  done,  the  rabbins  deliver  one  to  her.  Leo  of  Modena, 
cap.  7. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  rabbins  do  not  underfland 
Mofes’s  words  literally,  that  the  woman  fhall  fpit  in  his 
face,  (ver.  9  )  but  explain  it,  “  fhe  fhall  fpit  in  his  pre- 
fence,  fhe  fhall  fpit  on  the  ground  before  him;”  but  the 
text  is  exprefsly  for  the  former  meaning,  and  Jofephus 
underltood  it  literally  in  the  hiftory  of  Ruth.  Antiq.  lib.  v. 
cap.  n.  We  hardly  need  obferve,  that  to  fpit  in  any  one’s 
face  is  a  mark  of  the  higheft  contempt  and  infult.  See 
2\Tumb.  xii.  14. 

The  precept  in  Deut.  xxvi.  6.  does  not  feem  pofitively 
to  require,  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  fttch  marriages  fhould 
abfolutely  bear  the  name  of  the  deceafed  ;  but  merely  that 
lie  (hould/iicccM?  in  the  name  of  the  deceafed ;  pafs  for  his  fon  ; 
lupport  his  name  and  family,  See.  The  inftance  of  Ruth, 
who  called  her  fon  by  Boaz  Obed,  not  Mahlon,  the  name 
of  her  firft  hufband,  proves,  that  it  was  not  necefiary  the 
child  fhould  receive  the  name  of  his  mother’s  firft  huf¬ 
band.  Leo  of  Modena  obferves,  that  the  Jews  fometimes, 
from  avarice,  kept  their  fifters-in-law  long  in  fufpenfe, 
without  declaring  whether  they  would  marry  them  or  not, 
to  tire  their  patience,  and  extort  money  from  them  ; 
wherefore  fome  fathers,  if  they  married  their  daughters 
to  men  who  had  feveral  brothers,  ftipulated,  that  they 
fhould  fet  the  widow  at  liberty  gratis.  Others  perfuaded 
the  hufband,  when  fick,  and  in  danger,  to  divorce  his 
wife,  that  fhe  might  not  come  into  the  power  of  her  bro¬ 
ther-in-law.  The  marrying  a  lifter-in-law  the  Jews  call 
ibum  ;  and  the  pulling  off  the  fhoe,  and  fetting  a  woman  at 
liberty,  chaleza.  Calmd. 

LEVISA'NUS,  or  Lewisanus,  [fo  called  by  Petiver 
and  Sherard,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  lent  fome 
■fhells  to  Petiver  from  Fort  St.  George.]  In  botany,  a 
eenus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Tiie 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  common  he- 
niifpheric,  imbricated,  many-flowered ;  leaflets  linear. 
Perianthium  proper,  one-leafed,  fuperior,  five-toothed, 
ftiarp,  upright,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five;  claws 
(lender ; 'borders  oblong,  fhorter.  Stamina  ;  filaments  five, 
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capillary,  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  perianthium  ; 
antherae  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  top-fhaped,  inferior  ; 
ftyles  two,  conjoined  into  one,  or  elfe  diftinft  and  ap¬ 
proximated,  capillary  ;  ftigmas  fimple.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  corticated,  ovate,  incrufted  by  the  calyx  :  with  the 
tip  free,  two-celled.  Seeds  :  five  or  fix,  oblong  com- 
preffed  ;  receptacle  of  the  feeds  fungous,  large,  in  the 
middle  of  the  partition.  Receptacle  :  common  globofe, 
villofe,  chaffy.  The  fruit  of  all  the  fpecies  is  not  yet 
known.  —  EJenlial  Charader.  Flowers  aggregate;  calyx 
one-leafed,  fuperior,  five-cleft.  Corolla  five-petalled,  fu¬ 
perior;  filaments  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  perianthium  ; 
ftyles  two,  conjoined.  Berry  two-celled  ;  feeds  five  or 
fix,  comprefled. 

Species.  1.  Levifanus  nodiflorus,  or  knotted  levifanus  : 
leaves  imbricate;  three-fided,  acute.  ?..  Levifanus  pa- 
leaceus,  or  chaffy  levifanus  :  leaves  in  five  rows,  imbri¬ 
cate,  pfefied  clofe,  corymb  terminating;  chaffs  of  the 
heads  (landing  out.  3.  Levifanus  abrotanoides  :  leaves 
linear-lanceolate  fpreading,  three-fided,  callous  at  the  tip. 

4.  Levifanus  radiatus,  or  rayed  levifanus  :  leaves  linear, 
three-fided;  calyx  rayed,  the  inner  leaflets  coloured. 

5.  Levifanus  glutinofus,  or  glutinous  levifanus  :  leaves 
linear,  three-fided,  calyx  rayed  ;  all  the  leaflets  coloured. 
Thefe  are  all  flirubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

LEVISOM'NOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  levis,  light,  and 
fomnus,  deep.]  Sleeping  lightly  ;  watchful. 

LEVIS'TICUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ligusticum. 

LEVI'TA,  an  iflandin  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  37.  N.  Ion.  26.  14.  E. 

LEVI'TA  (Elias).  See  Elias  Levita,vo1.  vi.  p.  4.72. 

LEVITA'TION,yi  [from  the  Lat.  levis,  light.]  Light- 
nefs ;  the  property  which  ftands  oppofed  to'gravitation. 
Scott. 

LE'VITE,/.  \_levita,  Lat.  from  Levi .]  One  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  ;  one  born  to  the  office  of  prielthood  among  the 
Jews. — In  the  Chriftian  church,  the  office  of  deacons 
fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  levites  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  as  minifters  and  fervants  to  the  prielts.  Aylijfe's  Pa- 
rergon.—  A  prieft  :  ufed  in  contempt. 

Levite,  in  a  general  fenfe,  means  all  the  defeendants 
of  Levi,  among  whom  were  the  Jewiffi  priells  themfelves, 
who,  being  defeended  from  Aaron,  w-ere  likewife  of  the 
race  of  Levi.  In  a  more  particular  fenfe,  levite  is  ufed 
for  an  order  of  officers  in  that  church,  who  were  employed 
in  performing  the  manual  fervice  of  the  temple.  They 
were  obedient  to  the  priefts  in  their  rr.iniftration  ;  and 
brought  them  wood,  water,  and  other  neceil’aries  for  the 
facrifice.  They  fang  and  played  upon  inftruments  in  the 
temple  and  in  other  places.  They  applied  themfelves  to 
the  ftudv  of  the  law,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the 
country,  but  always  fubordinate  to  the  priefts.  Their 
fubfillence  was  the  tithe  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle, 
throughout  lfrael;  but  the  priefts  were  entitled  to  a  tenth 
of  their  tithes,  by  way  of  firft  fruits  to  the  Lord.  Eight 
and  forty  cities  were  affigned  for  the  refidence  of  the^le- 
vites,  of  which  the  priefts  claimed  thirteen,  fix  whereof 
were  chofen  for  cities  of  refuge.  They  were  confecrated, 
before  they  entered  upon  their  minillry,  by  (having  their 
flefh,  waffiing  their  clothes,  and  fprinkling  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  expiation.  Impofition  of  hands  was  ufed  in  con- 
fecration  ;  and  two  bullocks  were  offered  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  They  waited  weekly,  and  by  turns,  in 
the  temple,  beginning  their  attendance  on  one  fabbath, 
and  ending  the  next:  during  this  time  they  were  main¬ 
tained  out  of  the  offerings,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  number  of  levites,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  ferving,  was  thirty  thoufand. 

LEVIT'ICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  levites  ;  making 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews. — By  the  levitical  law, 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  were  Itoned  to  death  ;  fo 
heinous  a  crime  was  adultery.  Aylijfe. 

LEVITI'CI,  in  church-liiftory,  a  fedt  of  heretics,  who 
fpruog  from  the  Gnoltics  and  Nicolaitans. 

LEVITICUS, 
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LEVIT'ICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefiament, 
fo  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  priefts,  levites,  and  facrifices. 

LEV'ITY,/!  [levitas,  Lat.]  Inconftancy  ;  changeable- 
nefs. — They  every  day  broached  Come  new  thing  ;  which 
relllefs  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  growing  in  fpi- 
ritual  perfection.  Hooker. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  fword-knots  fword-knots 
ftrive, 

Beaus  banifh  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 

This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call.  Pope. 

Unfteadi  nefs  ;  laxity  of  mind  : 

I  unbofom’d  all  my  fecrets  to  thee; 

Not  out  of  levity ,  but  over-power’d 

By  thy  requeft.  Milton's  Agonijlcs. 

idle  pleafure ;  vanity. — He  never  employed  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  out  of  levity  or  oltentation,  but  as  the  necedities  of 
men  required.  Calanty. — Trifling  gaiety  ;  want  of  feriouf- 
nefs. — That  fpirit  of  religion  and  ierioufnefs  vanifhed, 
and  a  fpirit  of  levity  and  libertinilYn,  infidelity  and  pro- 
fanenefs,  ftarted  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Atterbury. — Light- 
nels  ;  not  heaviness  ;  the  quality  by  which  any  body  has 
lefs  weight  than  another. — He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to 
that  which  afcended  ;  to  that  which  defcended,  the  form 
of  gravity.  Raleigh. 

The  fchools  maintain,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  po- 
Jitive  and  abfolute  levity,  and  impute  to  this  the  rife  or 
emergency  of  bodies  lighter  in  fpecie  than  the  bodies 
wherein  they  rife.  But  we  find  by  experience,  that  all 
bodies  tend  towards  the  earth,  fome  flower  and  foine 
fader,  in  all  fluids,  or  mediums,  whether  water,  air,  &c. 
Thus,  cork  is  only  faid  to  be  lighter  than  gold,  becaufe, 
under  equal  dimenfions,  the  gold  will  fink  in,  aud  the 
cork  fwim  upon,  water.  Yet  Dr.  Hook  feems  to  main¬ 
tain  fomething  like  a  pofitive  levity  ;  which,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  is  what  he  means  by  the  term  levitation  ;  viz.  a 
property  of  bodies  direftly  contrary  to  that  of  gravitation 
towards  the  fun.  This,  he  thinks,  he  has  discovered  in 
the  dreams  of  feveral  comets;  which,  though  they  had  a 
defcent  from  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  towards  the  fun, 
yet  they  quickly  returned,  and  went  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
and  that  to  a  prodigious  extent.  In  effect,  where  the 
power  of  gravitation  ceafes,  it  fliould  feem  fome  fuch 
contrary  force  does  begin  ;  whereof  we  have  in  dances  in 
the  phenomena  of  attraction.  This  is  what  fir  Ilaac  New¬ 
ton  calls  rite  vis  repellens,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  without  which  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for 
rarefaction,  and  fome  other  appearances. 

LEVIZA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Panaro  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Modena. 

LEUK,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Valais,  fituated 
about  one  mile  from  the  Rhone;  the  principal  place  of  a 
dixain  :  behind  is  a  lofty  mountain,  and  on  the  fides  are 
tW'O  brooks,  which  run  into  deep  beds.  It  contains  two 
churches,  and  a  large  palace  of  the  bifhops  of  Sion  :  fix 
miles  to  the  north  are  fome  celebrated  baths,  faid  to  be 
beneficial  in  rheumatifms,  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  See.  It  is 
twenty  miles  eafl  of  Sion. 

LEVKOPOL',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris :  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Perekop.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 
Ion.  34.  24.  E. 

LEU'LINGHEM,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  remarkable  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  here  in  1389,  for  an  accommodation  between 
France  and  England,  which  held  nine  days  ;  and  another 
conference  in  1401,  on  redoring  the  dowry  of  the  queen 
of  Richard  II.  In  1413,  a  third  conference  was  held  on 
the  bufinefs  of  peace  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  It  is  mid¬ 
way  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

LEUM'MIM,  third  fon  of  Dedan,  and  grandfon  to 
Abraham  and  Kettirah.  Gen.  xxv.  3.  Leunnnim  might 
be  the  father  of  the  Omonians,  whofe  country  extended 
from  Petra  to  Charax.  Petra  is  the  capital  of  Arabia 
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Petraea,  and  Charax  lies  on  the  Euphrates.  Pliny,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  28.  * 

LE'UN,  or  Lein,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Solms-Braunfeis,  fituated  on  the  Lahn  :  two 
miles  north  of  Braunfels,  and  four  north-eafi  of  Weilburg. 

LEUNCLA'VIUS  (John),  an  eminent  man  of  letters 
of  the  leventeenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  si  gentleman 
at  Amelbrun  in  Weftphalia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  profeftion  of  the  law,  with  which  fei- 
ence  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  litera¬ 
ture  in  general.  He  travelled  into  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  refuted  a  conliderable  time  in  Turkey.  He 
died  at  Vienna  in  1693,  about  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkidi  language  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  colleft  lome  valuable  materials  for  the  hifiory  of 
that  nation,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Hiflorise 
Mnflimanicse  Turcarum,  and  his  Annales  Turcici.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  dilplayed 
in  feveral  Latin  tranflations  of  Greek  authors,  viz.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Zofimus,  the  annals  of  Confiantine  Manafles  and 
of  Michael  Glycas,  the  Greek  abridgement  of  the  fixty 
books  of  the  Roman  law,  entitled  Bajilics,  various  works 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  See.  As  a  tranllator  he  is 
much  praifed  by  Huet,  but  has  been  criticifed  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus  and  others. 

LEVONOV'K,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-welt  of 
Kirenfk. 

LEU'POLD  (James),  one  of  the  abie(l  artifts  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  during  his  day,  in  conllrufting  mathematical  in- 
ftruments  and  machines,  was  counfeilor  and  commiflary 
of  mines  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  other  fcientific  bodies.  He 
died  at  Leipfic  in  1727,  after  having  acquired  celebrity 
by  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  entitled,  Theatrum. 
Mackinarum,  in  3  vols.  folio,  1724.  This  performance, 
though  a  compilation,  is  ufeful  and  much  efleemed. 

LEU'PUSCH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiile  :  three  miles  north-welt  of  Grotkau. 

LEU'RE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Loire 
a  little  below  St.  Florent  le  Viel,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire. 

LEURE, /.  in  falconry.  See  Lure. 

LEV'RET  (Andrew),  an  eminent  French  furgeon  and 
accoucheur,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  in  February  1742.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  and  extenfive  reputation  in  his  department, 
of  the  art,  by  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  fome 
of  the  inftruments  neceflaty  to  be  employed  in  certain 
difficult  cafes,  (efpecially  the  forceps,)  and  by  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  pupils  whom  he  inftrufted.  He  was 
employed  and  honoured  with  official  appointments  by  all 
the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family.  He  publilhed 
feveral  works,  which  underwent  various  additions  and 
tranflations;  as,  1.  Obfervations  furies  Caufes  et  les  Ac- 
cidens  de  plufieurs  Accouchemens  laborieux  ;  Paris,  1747. 
To  the  fourth  edition,  in  1770,  were  added,  Obfervations 
on  the  lever  of  Roonhuyfen.  2.  Obfervations  fur  la  Cure 
radicale  de  plufieurs  Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  de  la  Gorge, 
et  du  Nez,  operee  par  de  nouveaux  inoyens  ;  1749,  &c. 
3.  Suite  des  Obfervations  fur  les  Accouchemens  laborieux, 
1751.  4.  Explication  de  plufieurs  figures  fur  le  Mecha- 

nifme  de  la  Groflefle  et  de  I’Accouchement ;  1752.  5. 

L’Art  des  Accouchemens  demontre  par  des  Principes  de 
Phvlique  et  de 1  Mechanique  ;  1753,  Sec.  6.  Eflai  fur 
l’Abus  des  Regies  generates,  et  contre  les  Prejuges  qui 
s’oppofent  aux  Progres  de  l’Art  des  Accouchemens,  1766. 
Eloy  Diet.  Hijl. 

LEVROU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  :  ten  miles  north  of  Cbateauroux,  and  feventeen 
ealt  of  Chatillon  fur  Indre.  Lat.  46.  59.  N.  Ion.  1. 41.  E. 

LEU'SCHEIDT,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  : 
nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaif  of  Blankenberg. 

LEU'SDEN  (John),  an  eminent  philologiff,  efpecially 
in  the  oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1624.. 
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He  ftudied  in  his  native  city,  and  then  went  to  Amfter- 
dam  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewilh  ritual,  from  conver- 
fatiori  with  the  learned  rabbis.  In  1649  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  Jewilh  antiquities  at  Utrecht,  which 
he  held  tiil  his  death  with  great  reputation.  He  once  re¬ 
laxed  from  his  labours  in  a  tour  to  the  catholic  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  and  England,  in  which  countries  he  formed 
connections  with  the  learned.  He  died  in  1699.  Leuf- 
den  was  a  difcerning  critic,  and  taught  with  great  per- 
fpicuity.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Buxtorfs,  and  adopted  their  method.  He  gave  correct 
editions  of  the  works  of  Bochart  and  Lightfoot,  and  of 
Poole’s  Synoplis.  His  own  writings  were  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  principal  are,  i.  Onomafticcn  Sacrum, 
8vo.  1665  and  1684.  a.  Clavis  Hebraica  &  Philologica 
Vet.  Tett.  4to.  1683.  3.  Clavis  Graeca  Novi  Teft.  cum 
annotat.  8vo.  1672.  4.  Compendium  Biblicum  Vet.  Tett. 
8vo.  1673  ;  feveral  times  reprinted.  5,  Compendium 
Graecum  Novi  Teil.  The  belt  edition  is  that  of  London, 
lamo.  1688.  6.  Philologus  Hebrasus.  7.  Philologus  He- 
braso-mixtns.  8.  Philologus  Hebrao-Grsecus.  9.  Phi¬ 
lological  Notes  upon  Jonas,  Joel,  and  Hofea,  two  vols. 
8vo.  He  alfo  afiiited  in  various  editions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  oriental 
verlions.  Moreri. 

LEU'TENBERG,  or  Leuchtenberg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  county  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt,  on  the 
•Sorbitz.  Near  it  are  mines  of  lilver  and  copper.  It  is 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saalfeld,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Rudolftadt.  Lat.  50.  28.  N.  Ion.  11.  35.  E. 

LEU'TERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Kenneberg  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Meinungen. 

LEUTFI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Meufe  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Stockem. 

LEU'THEN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Breflau.  In  1757,  the  Auftrians  were  defeated  near  this 
place  by  the  Pruftians.  It  is  ten  miles  weft  of  Breflau. 

LEUT'KIRCH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Efchach, 
on  a  heath  to  which  it  gives  name ;  free  and  imperial,  till, 
in  1802,  it  was  given  among  the  indemnities  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  (now  called  king)  of  Bavaria.  In  it  is  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Roman-catholic  church,  together  with  a  nunnery 
of  Francifcans ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  magiftracy 
are  Lutherans.  Its  immediate  dependence  on  the  empire 
may  be  traced  with  certainty,  at  leaft  from  the  time  of 
king  Rudolph  ;  and  the  emperors  Charles  IV.  and  Wen- 
cellaus  promifed  to  prelerve  it  in  the  fame.  Its  aHeffment 
to  the  matricula  of  the  empire  and  circle  Was,  in  the  year 
1683,  reduced  from  40  to  14  florins;  but,  in  1728,  raifed 
to  21  :  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  it  paid  33  rix-dollars 
69]-  kruitzers.  Leutkirch  is  twelve  miles  north  of  liny, 
and  twenty-eight  fouth  of  Ulm.  Lat.  47.  53.  N.  Ion.  10. 
o.  E. 

LEUT'MERITZ.  See  Leitmeritz,  p.  464. 

LEUT'MISCHL,  or  Li'tomysl,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  erected  into  a  bilhopric  in  the 
year  1344;  but,  the  town  being  ruined  by  the  Huflites, 
the  bilhopric  was  fupprefled.  In  1758,  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Pruftians,  with  fome  magazines  belonging 
to  the  Auftrians.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Chru¬ 
dim,  and  feventy-fix  eaft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.  47.  N. 
Ion.  16.  5.  E. 

LEU'TSCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  :  eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Hydria. 

LEU'TSCH,  or  Loc'ze,  a  town  of  Hungary.  In  1601, 
this  town  was  lacked  by  the  Heyducks.  It  was  taken  by 
Bethlem  Gabor,  by  George  Rokotzy,  by  count  Tekeli, 
and  by  Francis  Rakotzy.  In  1494,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  here  between  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 
It  lias  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  fourteen 
miles  weft  of  Szeben,  and  thirty-four  north  of  Caffovia. 

LEUTZ  BURG,  a  town  cf  Swilferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Bragg. 
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LEUT'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Rcthenburg  :  three  miles  weft  of  Rothenburg. 

ToLEV'Y,  v.  a.  [lever,  Fr.J  To  raife  ;  to  bring  toge¬ 
ther  :  applied  to  men. — He  refolved  to  finiflt  the  conqueft 
of  Ireland,  and  to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army.  Davies 
on  Ireland. — To  raife  ;  applied  to  war.  This  fenfe,  though 
Milton’s,  feems  improper  : 

They  lived  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  ftrife, 

Among  themfelves,  and  levy  cruel  wars.  Milton. 

To  raife  ;  applied  to  money. — Levy  a  tribute  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  men  of  war.  Numbers. — In  (tend  of  a  fliip,  he 
fnould  levy  upon  his  county  fuch  a  lum  cf  money.  Cla¬ 
rendon. 

LEV'Y,  f.  The  act  of  railing  money  or  men. — They 
have  already  contributed  all  their  fuperfluous  hands,  and 
every  new  levy  they  make  muft  be  at  the  expenfe  of  their 
farms  and  commerce.  Addi/on's  State  of  the  War. — War 
railed  : 

Treafon  has  done  his  worft  :  nor  fteel,  nor  poifon, 

Malice  dorneftic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  touch  him  further  !  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

LEV'YING,  f.  The  nfl  of  railing  by  a  levy. 

LEU'ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ge- 
mappe,  fituated  on  a  brook  near  the  Dender.  The  armies 
of  the  allies  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Wal- 
deck,  after  the  departure  of  William  III.  to  England, 
quitting  Leuze  to  encamp  at  Chambron,  their  rear-guard 
was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Luxemburg;  but  after  a  few 
hours’  engagement,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire, 
with  the  lofs  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded;  this  aftion  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1691 :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Tonrnay,  and  fourteen 
north-weft  of  Mons. 

LEW,  a  village  in  Oxfordlhire,  north  of  Bampton. 

LEW  (North),  a  village  in  Devonfliire,  fouth-welt  of 
Hatherleigh. 

LEWAL'DE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  twelve  miles  north-north-weft  of  Soldau. 

LEWAR'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Douay,  and  fix  weft-north- 
weft  of  Bouchain. 

LEWAR'DEN,  a  city  of  Holland,  and  capital  of  Frief- 
land,  fituated  in  the  quarter  called  Oojltrgoo.  It  was  only 
a  fmall  town  in  the  year  1190,  when  it  was  firft  furrounded 
with  a  wall.  It  is  now  large,  rich,  and  populous,  and 
fortified  with  good  ramparts,  defended  by  a  l?rge  ditch, 
full  of  water;  feveral  baftions,  and  other  works.  All  the 
ftreets  are  ftraight,  large,  and  handfome,  and  divided  by 
many  canals  which  interfeft  each  other,  and  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  province  and  the  lea,  by  means  of 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  confiderable  trade  with 
Holland,  Bremen,  Embden,  Hamburg,  See.  The  town- 
houfe  is  a  handfome  building,  erefted  in  the  year  1715. 
In  the  year  1559,  Paul  IV.  erefted  it  into  a  bilhopric, 
fubjetl  to  the  archbilhop  of  Utrecht.  It  is  twenty-eight 
miles  weft  of  Groningen.  Lat.  53.  12.  N.  Ion.  5.  43.  E. 

LEW'CKOCE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia :  forty- 
four  miles  north-nort'h-eaft  of  Kaminiec. 

LEW'COMBE,  a  village  in  Dorletlhire,  norfh-weft  of 
Everlhot. 

LEWD,  adj.  [ltepede,  Sax.]  Wicked;  bad;  difto- 
lute.-— If  fome  be  admitted  into  the  miniftry,  either  void 
of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  reft  to  be  con¬ 
demned  ?  Whitgifte. — Before,  they  did  opprefs  the  people 
only  by  colour  of  a  lewd  cultom ;  they  did  afterwards  ufe 
the  lame  oppreflions  by  warrant.  Davies.— Lultful ;  libidi¬ 
nous  : 

Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  duft, 

Who  ftain’d  his  ftep-dame’s  bed  with  impious  luft.  Dryd. 
Lay;  not  clerical.;  from  leod,  people. — It  is  fometimes 
grots  ;  ignorant.  Objclete. — For  lewyd  men  tins  book  I  writ, 
j Qijliop  Grojlkead. 
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So  thefe  great  clerks  their  little  wifdom  (how 
To  mock  the  lewd ,  as  learn’d  in  this  as  they.  Davies . 

LEW'DLY,  adv.  Wickedly  ;  naughtily  : 

A  fort  of  naughty  perfons,  lewdly  bent, 

Have  practis’d  dangeroufly  againlt  your  Hate.  Shahcjpeare. 

Libidinoufly  ;  luftfully  : 

Ke  lov’d  fair  lady  Eltred,  lewdly  lov’d, 

Whofe  wanton  pleafures  him  too  much  did  pleafe. 

That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  remov’d.  Spenfer. 

In  a  ftate  of  ignorance: 

All  which  my  daies  I  have  not  lewdly  fpent. 

Nor  fpilt  the  bloffom  of  my  tender  yeares 

In  ydleffe.  Fairy  Queen. 

LEW'DNESS,  J.  Luftful  licentioufnefs. —  Daraianus’s 
letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  authentic  record  of  the  lewdnejfes 
committed  under  the  reign  of  celibacy.  Alterbury. 

Suffer  no  lewdnefs,  nor  indecent  fpeech, 

Th’  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach.  Dryden. 

Open  and  notorious  lewdnefs,  being  contrary  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  as  by  frequenting  houfes  of  ill  fame, 
is  an  indiftable  offence,  Poph.  208.  or  by  fome  grofsly 
fcandalous  and  public  indecency,  for  which  the  punifh- 
ment  is  fine  and  imprifonment.  A  temporal  puniihment 
may  in  certain  circumftances  be  inflifted  for  having  baf- 
tard  children.  By  ftat.  18  Eliz.  c.  3,  two  juftices  may 
take  order  for  the  punifhment  of  the  mother,  and  reputed 
father  ;  but  what  that  punifhment  fhall  be,  is  not  therein 
ascertained,  though  the  contemporary  expofition  was  that 
a  corporal  puniihment  was  intended.  Dalt.  J.  c.  ji.  By 
ftat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  4,  a  Specific  punifhment,  commitment  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  is  inflifted  on  the  woman  only.  But 
in  both  cafes  it  feems  that  the  penalty  can  only  be  in¬ 
flicted  if  the  baftard  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parifli ;  for 
otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the  child  is  confidered 
as  a  degree  of  punifhment.  Many  offences  of  the  incon¬ 
tinent  kind  fall  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court;  and  are  appropriated  to  it.  But,  except 
thofe  appropriated  cafes,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  is  the 
cujlos  morum  of  the  people;  and  has  the  fuperintendency 
of  offences  contra  bones  mores.  But  aCts  of  indecency  and 
immorality  are  punifhable  by  indictment  in  any  criminal 
court,  as  public  mifdemeanors.  4  Comm.  c.  4.  p.  64.  in  n. 

LEW'DSTER,  J.  A  lecher ;  one  given  to  criminal 
pleafures : 

Againft  fuch  lewdjlers,  and  their  lechery, 

Thofe  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.  Skake/peare. 

LEW'EHAGEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen  :  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

LEW'ELL,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  between  Stafford 
and  Woodford. 

LEWEL'LIN,  f.  [Welch.]  A  man’s  name. 

LEW'EN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
ineritz:  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LEW'EN.  See  LSwen. 

LEWEN'TZ.  See  Levens,  p.  553. 

LEW'ES,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  Suffex,  fitu- 
ated  about  fifty  miles  fouth  from  London,  and  fix  from 
the  fea.  It  is  by  fome  writers  laid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  lewfa ,  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue  Signifies  paf- 
tures.  Two  mints  were  eftablilhed  hereby  Athelftan  5 
and,  in  the  reign  of  .Edward  the  Confeffor,  this  town  had 
a  hundred  and  twenty-feven  burgeffes.  It  now  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  the  right  of  voting  is  in  the 
reiident  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot. 

This  town  was  never  incorporated.  The  borough  was 
formerly  under  the  abfolute  controul  of  the  late  duke  of 
Newcaftle.  This  influence  his  grace  acquired  from  the 
weight  of  property  which  he  poffeffed  here,  and  from  the 
diftribution  of  fome  employments  under  government,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  foie  manager.  In  1768  the  late 
colonel  Hay,  of  Glynde  Bourne,  near  Lewes.,  was  recom- 
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mended  by  the  duke  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  its  re¬ 
presentation  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  obtained  from 
the  voters  a  promife  of  their  Suffrages.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  this  tranfaClion,  the  duke  thought  proper  to  counter¬ 
mand  his  former  recommendation  ;  and  accordingly  with¬ 
drew  his  far.dtion  from  colonel  Hay,  and  gave  it  to  fir 
Thomas  Miller.  The  people  however  thought  themfelves 
bound  in  honour  to  abide  by  their  promifes  ;  and  colonel 
Hay,  conceiving  himfelf  ill-treated,  refolved  to  ftand  the 
poll.  Upon  the  day  of  election  he  was  firmly  Supported 
by  his  friends,  who  gave  him  Sixty  tingle  votes,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  fo  great  a  majority  over  his  opponent,  as 
to  make  him  finally  fuccefsfui.  In  1780  there  was  a  crofs- 
poll,  when  the  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  colonel  Hay,  and 
Thomas  Kemp,  efq.  were  candidates,  each  of  whom  flood 
upon  his  own  Separate  intereft.  In  this  conteft  Mr.  Hay 
was  unfuccefsful  ;  and  Mr.  Kemp  was  returned  by  the 
intereft  which  had  always  fliown  itfelf  hoflile  to  that  of 
lord  Pelham.  In  1784,  fir  Henry  Blackman  was  put  in 
nomination  by  the  famous  Mr.  Harben,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  profeflion  of  friendfhip,  on  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion  deferted  and  betrayed  him  :  upon  which  fir  Henry 
reprefented  to  the  people  the  Situation  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  artifices  of  this  man,  in  fo  pathetic  and 
convincing  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Harben  was  obliged  in- 
llantly  to  quit  the  hall,  amidft  the  hiffes  and  murmurs  of 
his  fellow-townfmen.  At  length  there  was  an  union  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  men  in  the  independent  party  and  thofe 
in  the  intereft  of  lord  Pelham,  which  Mr.  Shelly,  who  W’as 
countenanced  by  adminiltration,  oppofed  ;  but  the  Hon. 
Henry  Pelham  and  Mr.  Kemp  Succeeded.  Mr.  Kemp,, 
when  he  firft  offered  himfelf  a  candidate,  pledged  himfelf, 
that  he  would  accept  of  neither  place,  penfion,  gratuity,, 
nor  reward  of  any  kind,  from  any  adminiftration,  while 
he  fhould  have  the  honour  of  reprefenting  them  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  His  fon,  Thomas  Read  Kemp,  is  the  prefent  mem¬ 
ber,  in  conjunction  with  George  Shiffner,  efq.  Lewes  is 
a  borough  by  prefeription,  governed  by  two  conftables, 
annually  chofen  at  the  court-leet.  It  fent  to  parliament 
23  Edw.  I.  The  returning-officers  are  the  conftables ;  the 
number  of  voters  about  240. 

Here  William  de  Warren  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  lady 
Gundreda  his  wife,  in  the  year  1073,  founded  a  priory  of 
Cluniac  monks,  which  was  the  firft  and  principal  houfe 
of  the  order  in  England  ;  in  after-times  it  had  many  no¬ 
ble  benefaftors,  namely,  the  Succeeding  earls  of  Surrey 
and  others,  Several  of  whom,  with  their  ladies,  were  in¬ 
terred  here.  It  continued  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny  in 
Burgundy,  till  king  Edward  III.  made  it  independent. 
At  the  general  dillolution  its  revenues  were  valued  by 
Dugdale  at  920I.  4s.  6d.  a-year,  and  at  1091I.  9s.  6d.  by 
Speed.  It  was  granted,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  Tho¬ 
mas  lord  Cromwell  ;  Since  which  time  it  has  been  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  dukes  of  Dorfet  and  earls  of  Thanet; 
and  fome  remains  of  the  priory  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day. 
It  had  alfo  a  priory  of  grey  friars;  a  monaftery  dedicated 
to  St.  James,  for  thirteen  poor  brethren  and  fillers;  and 
an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  diffolution  had  thirteen  poor  brothers  and  fillers. 
The  earls  of  Surrey  were  for  Several  centuries  ltyled  Lords 
of  Lewes  ;  and  we  may  mention  the  Spirited  behaviour, 
known  indeed  to  many  readers,  of  John  de  Warren,  Seventh 
earl  of  Surrey.  In  the  year  1280,  Edward  I.  ilfned  writs 
of  quo  warranto ,  inquiring  by  what  right  the  nobility  and 
others  held  their  lands.  The  delign  was  infidious,  and 
many  were  glad  to  compound  by  advancing  considerable 
fums  ;  but,  when  this  earl  of  Surrey  was  questioned,  he 
drew  a  rulty  fvvord,  declaring  that  this  was  his  warrantry 
for  all  he  poffeffed  :  “By  that  old  Servant  (fays  he)  my 
anceftors  won  their  lands,  as  well  as  the  conqueror  himfelf  5. 
and  with  the  fame,  their  undegenerate  descendant  is  re¬ 
folved  to  maintain  them.”  Such  a  declaration,  from  fo 
refolute  a  baron,  it  is  obferved,  might  have  been  the  lig- 
nai  for  civil  war,  had  not  the  king  prudently  given  tip 
the  Scheme,  though  exceedingly  productive,  This  no 
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doubt  was  brave;  yet  (till  more  noble  was  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  earl’s  f'ucceffors,  earl  of  Surrey  and  lord  of 
Lewes,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  others,  who 
were  engaged  with  him  in  an  oppolition  to  that  unworthy 
prince,  laved  themfelves  by  meannefs  and  falfehood  ;  this 
nobleman,  however,  preferved  his  integrity  while  he  loft 
his  life. 

This  town  is  alfo  famous  in  hiftory  for  a  bloody  battle 
fought  here  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1264.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  584.  As  fome  labourers  were  at  work  in  removing 
mould  and  rubbifh,  preparatory  to  the  opening  a  new 
chalk-pit  under  Landport  Shaw,  near  Lewes,  in  the  year 
1805,  they  found,  about  four  feet  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  lying  fide  by  fide,  in  the  direction  that  bodies 
are  ufually  interred,  two  human  Ikeletons.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  appearance  and  rottennefs  of  the  bones, 
that  they  had  lain  buried  many  centuries  ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  were  the  remains  of  two  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Londoners,  who,  at  the  great  battle  of  Lewes,  fought 
near  that  fpot,  fled  from  the  royal  army,  and  in  their  flight 
on  that  memorable  day  were  drowned  in  the  adjoining 
brooks,  and  afterwards  buried  in  the  place  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Lewes  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oul'e,  which  is  navigable  for 
barges  from  the  harbour  at  Newhaven  to  many  miles  up 
the  country  beyond  the  bridge.  On  this  river  are  feveral 
Iron-works,  where  cannon  are  call  for  merchant-lliips,  be- 
fides  other  ufeful  works  of  that  kind.  The  caftle,  which 
flourilhed  under  the  Saxons,  commands  a  molt  delightful 
profippet  of  the  fea  and  the  weald.  The  town  was  for¬ 
merly  inclofed  with  very  thick  high  walls,  parts  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  both  the  north  and 
iouth  fides  of  it.  It  is  a  pleafant  town,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  populous  in  the  county.  It  ftands  in  an 
open  champaign  country,  jit  has  handfome  lfreets,  and 
two  fair  fuburbs.  A  charity-fchool  was  opened  here  in 
1711,  where  twenty  boys  are  taught,  clothed,  and  main¬ 
tained,  at  the  expenfe  of  a  private  gentleman,  by  whom 
they  were  alfo  furniflied  with  books  ;  and  eight  boys 
more  are  taught  here  at  the  expenfe  of  other  gentle¬ 
men.  A  fchool  on  the  Lancafterian  plan  was  opened  in 
j8io;  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  children  are  educated 
by  this  means.  Here  are  horfe- races,  altnoft  every  fum- 
mer,  for  the  king’s  plate  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
roads  here  are  deep  and  dirty  ;  but  then  it  is  the  richeft 
foil  in  this  part  of  England.  Lewes  had  originally  twelve 
parifh-churches,  but  of  which  there  are  now  only  feven  ; 
of  which  St.  Thomas’s  in  the  Cliffe  is  a  peculiar  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  neateft  in  the  whole  county  :  its  altar  is  remark¬ 
ably  pretty  ;  it  has  two  pillars  in  the  middle,  between 
which  are  the  ten  commandments,  and  two  pilafters  on 
the  outfide,  all  of  the  Doric  order,  with  architrave,  cor¬ 
nice,  and  frize,  neatly  carved  and  gilt  ;  and  between  the 
pillar  and  pilafter  on  the  north  fide  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  on  the  fouth  fide,  between  the  other  pillar  and  pilaf¬ 
ter,  the  Creed.  There  are  alfo  feven  meeting-houles. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  fairs,  May  6,  Whit-Tuefday, 
and  October  6. 

From  a  windmill  near  this  town  there  is  a  profpeft  which 
is  hardly  to  be  matched  in  Europe  :  it  takes  in  the  fea  for 
thirty  miles  welt,  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Banfted- 
downs,  which  is  full  forty  miles.  Between  this  town  and 
the  fea  there  is  the  belt  winter-game  that  can  be  lor  a 
gun,  and  feveral  gentlemen  here  keep  packs  of  dogs  ;  but 
the  hills  hereabouts  are  fo  fteep,  that  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gtrous  to  follow  them,  though  their  horfes  will  naturally 
run  down  a  precipice  fafely  with  a  bold  and  Ikilful  rider. 
On  the  eaft  fide  of  this  town  there  has  been  a  camp  ;  and 
it  had  formerly  a  wall,  of  which  few  remains  are  now  to 
be  feen.  The  timber  of  this  part  of  the  county  is  prodi- 
gioufiy  large.  The  trees  are  fometimes  drawn  to  Maid¬ 
stone,  and  other  places  on  the  Medway,  on  a  fort  of  car- 
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riage  called  a  tug,  drawn  by  twenty-two  oxen  a  little  way, 
and  then  left  there  for  other  tugs  to  carry  it  on  ;  fo  that 
a  tree  is  fometimes  two  or  three  years  drawing  to  Chatham  ; 
becaufe,  after  the  rain  is  once  let  in,  it  ftirs  no  more  that 
year,  and  fometimes  a  whole  lummer  is  not  dry  enough 
to  make  the  roads  paflable. — North-weft  of  Lewes  is  the 
village  of  Hurft  Pierrepoint,  which  has  a  fair  on  the  10th 
of  Auguft. — Twineham  and  Sharmanbury  are  two  other 
little  villages  near  the  above. 

LEW'ES,  a  feaport  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Delaware,  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Chefapeak 
bay, a  few  miles  above  the  light  on  Cape  Henlopen  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-ealt  of  Dover.  Lat.  38.46.  N. 
Ion.  75.  17.  W. 

LEW'ES,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  twenty-three  miles  eaft 
of  Weft  Point. — Another  town  of  Virginia,  thirty  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Richmond. 

LEW'ESTEIN,  a  town  of  Pruflia:  fixteen  miles  north- 
welt  of  Raftenburg. 

LEW'IN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glatz: 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Glatz.  Lat.  50. 14.  N.  Ion.  16.  4.  E. 

LEW'ING,yi  in  metallurgy,  the  lifting  of  the  ores  of 
metals  in  water.  This  is  done  in  fine  fieves  moved  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  under  water ;  and  is  the  method  of  fe- 
parating  the  finer  part  of  the  ores  which  had  fubfided 
among  the  larger  lumps,  under  that  part  of  it  feparated 
for  ule  in  the  various  walhings.  The  coarfer  matter,  left 
in  the  lieve,  is  powdered  again  with  the  larger  mafTes,  and 
all  thus  lifted  together  for  the  blowing-houfe. 

LEW'IS,  an  illand,  or  rather  peninlula,  among  the  weft- 
ernifiands  of  Scotland,  forming,  with  Harris,  a  large  illand, 
near  fixty  miles  in  length.  Lewis,  which  is  the  northern 
part,  is  forty  miles  in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft,  and  about  thirteen  in  its  mean  breadth.  It  is  on 
every  part  of  its  coaft  greatly  indented  with  bays  or  lochs. 
The  country  is  in  general  wild,  bleak,  barren  of  wood, 
and  little  fitted  for  cultivation  ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
heath,  which  affords  lhelter  for  various  forts  of  game. 
The  lakes  and  ftreams  abound  with  falmon,  large  red  trout, 
and  other  fifh.  The  only  town  in  Lewis  is  Stornaway, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  north  divifion  of  the  ifland. 
To  the  weft  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  the  coaft  is  annually  vi- 
fited  by  myriads  of  herrings.  So  immenfe  are  the  flioais 
of  dog-fifli  (Squalus  canicula)  that  purfue  the  herrings, 
that  their  dorfal  fins  are  fometimes  feen  like  a  thick  bulk 
of  fedges  above  water,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  From 
the  liver  of  the  dog-fifli  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is 
extracted.  In  the  ieafon,  thefe  fhores  are  the  refort  of 
many  fifhing-Veflels  from  different  parts.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  here,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  illes,  live 
chiefly  by  fifhing,  and  a  pitiful  kind  of  agriculture.  The 
foil  is  a  light  fand,  which  the  inhabitants  manure  with 
foot  and  fea- ware ;  but  great  part  of  the  ifland  is  covered 
with  heath.  The  labouring  people  dig  the  land  with 
fpades,  and  break  the  clods  with  fmall  harrows,  the  fore- 
molt  teeth  of  which  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  remainder 
of  rough  heath,  which  fmooths  what  the  others  have 
broken  ;  and  this  harrow  is  drawn  by  one  man,  having  a 
Itrong  trace  of  horle-hair  acrofs  his  breaft.  Of  their  corn 
they  not  only  make  malt  for  ale,  but  likewife  a  (trong  fpi- 
rit  called  trejlareg,  which  is  the  whilky,  or  ufquebaugh, 
three  times  diftilied. 

Along  this  coaft  we  fee  feveral  natural  mounts,  or  forts, 
called  Duns  ;  fuch  as  Dun-rowly,  Dun-coradel,  and  Dun- 
eiften.  There  are  alfo  the  remains  of  fome  old  caftles,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity.  At  Stornaway  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fort  refs  deltroyed  by  the  Engliih  gafrifon  fent  thither 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  To  the  northward  of  Brago  there 
is  a  round  tower  built  of  large  ltones,  three  ftories  high, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  with  a  double  wall,  and  a  circu¬ 
lar  ftaircafe  between,  by  which  one  may  go  quite  round 
the  building.  On  the  heaths  and  fummits  of  hills  there 
are  feveral  cairns,  or  heaps  of  ftones,  which  ferved  either  for 
graves  or  beacons.  In  the  parifh  of  JBarvas  we  fee  a  An¬ 
gle  ftone  called  the  thrujhd,  handing  upright,  above  twenty 
3  n  feet 
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feet  high,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth.  Three  ftones, 
about  twelve  feet  high  each,  are  ("een  (landing  on  the  north 
fide  of  Loch  Carlvay  ;  and  many  others  (landing  fingle  at 
great  diftances,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  ifland.  But 
the  mod  remarkable  monument  of  this  kind  appears  by 
the  village  of  Claflernifs.  Here  we  find  thirty-nine  pyra¬ 
midal  ftones  (landing  upright,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high 
from  the  furface,  each  about  two  feet  in  breadth.  They 
are  placed  in  form  of  an  avenue,  eight  feet  wide;  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  every  (lone  amounting  to  fix  feet,  and  a 
(ingle-piece  (lands  at  the  entrance.  This  avenue  leads  to 
a  circle  of  twelve  ftones  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  with  one 
in  the  centre  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  (liaped  like  a 
rudder;  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft,  fides  of  this  circle, 
are  four  ftones,  fuch  as  thofe  that  compofe  this  round  and 
avenue,  forming  three  lines,  or  as  it  were  rays  from  the 
body  of  the  circle.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Druid 
temple  ;  and  tradition  reports,  that  the  chief  Druid 
flood  by  the  large  (lone  in  the  centre,  and  harangued  the 
audience.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  is 
another  circle  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but  without  the  range 
and  avenue.  The  chief  town  in  Lewis  is  Stornaway, 
which  fee. 

There  is  a  confiderable  number  of  inferior  adjacent  ides 
and  rocks,  fomeof  which  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
fuch  as  the  fmall  ifland  of  Garve  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Carlvay,  Berinfay,  Fladda,  Bernera  Minor  and  Bernera 
Major,  Kialifay,  Cavav,  Carvay,  Grenim,  Pabay,  Shirem, 
Vexay,  Wuya  the  Larger  and  the  Lefs,  and  the  Flannan 
iflands,  which  the  leamen  denominate  the  Hunters.  Thefe 
are  vifited  every  fummer  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lewis, 
who  go  thither  in  queft  of  fowls,  eggs,  down,  quills,  and 
feathers,  as  well  as  to  (hear  or  kill  the  (heep  that  are  kept 
here  forpafture.  As  thefe  idands  are  very  deep  and  rocky, 
the  vifitors,  after  having  landed  and  climbed  up  the  rock 
by  a  ladder,  uncover  their  heads,  and,  making  a  turn  fun- 
ways,  thank  God  for  having  efcaped  the  danger  they  have 
undergone.  In  the  larged  idand  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Flannan,  from  whom  the  ides  derive  their 
name.  Thither  the  fowlers  repairing,  (trip  themfelves  of 
their  upper  garments,  which  being  laid  upon  a  (lone,  they 
advance  towards  the  altar,  and  repeat  three  prayers;  an 
exercife  which  is  performed  every  morning  and  evening. 
They  obferve  many  other  fuperftitious  cuftoms  during 
their  refidence  on  thefe  rocks.  Amoog  the  idands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Lewis,  we  may  likewife  take  notice  of  the  fmall 
Ide  of  Pigmies,  fo  called,  becaufe,  it  is  (aid,  bones  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  human  creatures,  but  of  very  fmall  dimen¬ 
fions,  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

The  idand  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  the  two  parifhes  of 
Barvas  and  Eye,  and  in  each  of  thefe  a  minifter  is  fettled  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  number  of  churches  and  chapels  dedi¬ 
cated  to  different  faints,  in  the  different  ides  which  com¬ 
pofe  this  clufter.  All  thefe  were  fanctuaries  before  the 
reformation,  but  now  they  are  diverted  of  that  privilege. 
The  people  of  thefe  idands  are  prefbyterians,  with  a  few 
proteftants  of  the  Englirti  communion,  and  a  (till  fmaller 
number  of  Roman  catholics.  How  happy  a  change  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  idand  of  Lewis  dnce  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  a  period 
of  lefs  than  two  centuries !  That  prince,  w:ho  was  a  great 
encourager  of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  fent  a  colony  of  in- 
dultrious  fifhermen  from  the  (hire  of  Fife,  in  Scotland, 
with  feveral  Danes  and  Dutchmen,  to  teach  and  to  exhi¬ 
bit  an  example  of  ufeful  induftry  to  the  natives,  with  the 
encouragement  of  large  allotments  of  bays  and  lands,  in- 
difputably  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  heir  to  Mac- 
leod,  the  chieftain  of  Lewis,  together  with  his  neighbours, 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  from  the  low  lands, 
and  maffacred  them,  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds,  in 
one  night.  Lat.  58.  8.N.  Ion.  6.  35.  W. 

LEW'IS,  a  town  of  America,  in  Eflex  county,  fouth- 
weft  of  Lemington  adjoining,  in  Vermont;  about  eight 
miles  fouth  of  the  Canada  line. 

LEW'IS,  a  Chriftian  name.  See  Louis. 
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LEW'IS  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  liiftorian, 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Briftol  in  the  year  1675.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  of 
Winbourn,  in  Dorfetlhire  ;  and  was  fent  from  thence  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fcholar 
in  Exeter-college.  After  having  taken  one  degree,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  biftiop  of  London,  and  officiated  for 
fome  time  as  curate  of  St.  John’s  in  Wapping.  In  the 
year  1699,  lord-chancellor  Somers  prefented  him  to  the 
reiSlory  of  Acris,  in  Kent ;  and,  in  1705,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  minifter  of  Margate.  In  1719,  archbiffiop  Wake  con- 
(lituted  him  mafter  of  Ealtbridge-hofpital,  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  He  redded  at  Margate  from  the  time  of  his 
being  appointed  minifter  of  that  place  till  his  death,  in 
January  1746-7,  when  he  was  in  the  feventy-fecond  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  publications, 
which  refledt  credit  on  his  induftry  and  learning.  His 
productions  were,  1.  A  Companion  for  the  Afffidted, 
1706,  Svo.  2.  An  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1711,  8vo.  3.  The  Church  Catechifm  ex¬ 
plained,  by  w'.ay  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer,  and  confirmed 
by  Scripture  Proofs,  1712,  i2ino.  extrafted  chiefly  from 
bifhop  Williams’s  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm. 
4.  Two  Letters  in  Defence  of  the  Englith  Liturgy  and 
Reformation,  1717,  8vo.  5.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and 
Sufferings  of  the  Rev.  John  Wicklift’e,  D.D..  Warden  of 
Canterbury-hall,  and  Public  Profeffor  of  Divinity  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  &c.  together  with  a  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to 
the  faid  Hiftory,  never  before  printed,  Sec.  Svo.  6.  The 
New  Teftament,  tranllated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by 
John  Wickliffe;  to  which  is  prefixed,.!  Hiftory  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  Tranflations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  New  Teftament, 
See.  into  Englifh,  both  in  MS.  and  Print,  and  of  the 
mod  remarkable  Editions  of  them,  fince  the  Invention  of 
Printing,  in  folio.  Some  time  afterwards  he  reviled  and 
enlarged  the  preface,  and  publifhed  it  by  itfelf,  under  the 
title  of  A  complete  Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Tranflations  of 
the  Holy  Bible  and  New  Teftament  into  Englifh,  1739, 
8vo.  7.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ide  of  Tha- 
net,  or  Tenet,  & c.  8.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Abbey  and 
Church  of  Faverfliam,  &c.  1727,  4to.  9.  The  Lyfe  of 
Mayfter  Wyllyam  Caxton,  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  firft 
Printer  in  England,  Sec.  1737,  8vo.  10.  Hiftory  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Anabaptifm  in  England,  173S,  8vo. 
11.  A  Diftertation  on  the  Ule  and  Antiquity  of  Seals  in 
England,  1740,  8vo.  12.  A  Defence  of  the  Communion 
Office  and  Catechifm  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
falfe  and  groundlefs  Charge  of  their  favouring  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Tranfubftantiation,  brought  againflrthem  by  two 
of  the  prefent  Popifh  Mifiionaries,  Sec.  1742,  8vo.  13. 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Reynold  Pecock,  Lord  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph 
and  Chichefter,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Life  of  Wickliffe,  1744,  8vo.  14.  A  brief 
Difcovery  of  fome  of  the  Arts  of  the  Popifh  Proteftant 
Miflioners  in  England,  1750,  8vo.  And  he  left  behind 
him  feveral  pieces  in  ntanufeript,  the  fubjefts  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Biog.  Brit. 

LEW'IS  (William-Thomas),  a  theatrical  performer  of 
confiderable  eminence,  who  enjoyed  the  fmiles  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  audience  for  thirty-fix  years.  As  a  comic  aitor,  he 
was  certainly  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion  for  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  which  he  was  on  the  London  ftage.  He 
had  acquired  confiderable  fame  as  a  comedian  before 
he  ventured  on  the  boards  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
Britilh  empire.  He  made  his  firft  appearance  in  London 
at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  about  the  year  1774,  in  the 
part  of  the  Weft  Indian,  which  he  reprefer.ted  with  fo 
much  eafe,  fprightlinefs,  and  humour,  that  he  fixed  his 
reputation  on  his  firft  appearance  ;  and  made  fuch  a  pro¬ 
grefs  in  public  favour,  that  he  was,  during  the  whole  of 
his  career,  the  popular  comedian  of  his  day.  From  the 
characters  which  he  generally  affumed,  and  from  his  well- 
bred  manners  in  private  life,  he  foon  acquired  the  defig- 
nation  of  Gentleman  Lewis,  to  diltinguiih  him  from  Lee 
Lewis,  who  generally  reprelented  parts  of  a  lefs  elegant 
7  D  defeription. 
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(defcriptian.  Mr.  Lewis  came  upon  the  London  boards 
juft  as  Woodward  was  doling  his  career,  and  he  was  the 
rightful  inheritor  of  that  excellent  artor’s  range  of  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  was  indeed  capable  of  a  (fuming  parts  which 
Woodward  would  have  been  incapable  of  reprefenting ; 
fuch,  for  instance,  as  Faulkland  in  the  Rivals,  a  part 
which  Mr.  Lewis  rendered  very  prominent  in  that  admi¬ 
rable  comedy,  and  which  he  fupported  with  all  requilite 
eafe  and  fenfibility.  There  was  an  original  fpirit,  gaiety, 
and  whim,  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  manner,  which  not  only  en¬ 
abled  him  to  difplay  the  general  round  of  (lock-characters, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  legitimate  drama,  with  great  (kill, 
but  which  induced  O’Keeffe,  and  other  dramatic  writers 
of  the  prefent  day,  to  defign  parts  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drawing  forth  his  peculiar  talents,  and  affording 
i’cope  for  the  exuberance  of  his  humour.  Indeed  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  many  productions  of  the  prefent  day 
were  indebted  for  the  favour  with  which  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  wholly  to  the  whim,  gaiety,  and  fportive  humour, 
with  which  he  fupported  the  principal  characters.  But 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Lewis  were  not  confined  to  comedy: 
he  was  a  very  refpertable  artor  in  the  tragic  province  ; 
and  we  are  allured  that  the  excellence  which  hedifplayed 
in  Hannah  More’s  tragedy  of  Percy,  procured  him  the 
warm  approbation  of  Garrick  himfelf.  His  favourite 
parts  were  Belcour,  Ranger,  Benedict,  Mercutio,  and  the 
Copper  Captain,  in  which  lalt  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his 
generous  friends  and  admirers  about  eighteen  months 
previous  to  his  deceafe.  He  then  affured  the  audience 
that  it  would  be  gratifying  in  his  feclufion  to  reflect,  that, 
during  the  long  period  he  had  been  in  their  fervice,  he 
had  never  once  incurred  their  difpleafure.  And  this  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  was  the  real  fart.  Mr.  Lewis  died 
in  Jan.  1811,  at  the  age  of  65.  Though  diltinguifhed  fo 
much  in  what  maybe  called  the  dafliing  characters  of  co¬ 
medy,  his  private  life  was  marked  by  every  domeftic  vir¬ 
tue  :  he  was  an  affectionate  hufband  and  father ;  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  poffefiion  of  an  eftimable  wife,  and  amia¬ 
ble  and  accomplifhed  offspring.  The  immediate  caufe  of 
his  death  was  a  fever  on  his  cheft ;  and  he  had  only  been 
confined  to  his  bed  a  week,  before  his  family  and  numerous 
train  of  friends  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  him. 
As  a  member  of  fociety  he  was  difting.uiflied  for  probity, 
and  a  ftrirt  performance  of  all  his  engagements.  It  was 
generally  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  he  was  born  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

LEW'IS’s  CREE'K,  a  ffnall  ftream  in  Vermont,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Ferritberg,  a  little  north  of 
Little  Otter  Creek.  * 

LEW'IS  and  RE'HOBOTH,  a  town  in  Suffex  county, 
Delaware,  containing  1514  inhabitants. 

LEW'ISBURG.  See  Louisburg. 

LEW'ISHAM,  a  village  in  the  hundred  of  Blackheath, 
and  county  of  Kent,  is  (ituated  five  miles  and  a  half  from 
London,  and  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length  on  the  road 
to  Bromley  ;  with  a  population  of  6625  inhabitants.  Here 
was  anciently  a  benediCtine  priory,  fubordinate  to  the  ab¬ 
bey  cf  St.  Peter  in  Ghent,  and  mod  probably  founded  in 
the  Saxon  times  ;  this  manor  having  been  given  to  that 
abbey  by  Eltbruda,  niece  to  king  Alfred.  After  the  fup- 
prefiion  of  the  alien  priories,  Henry  V.  made  this  a  part 
of  the  endowment  of  his  newly  erected  Carthufian  priory 
at  Sheene  in  Surry.  Upon  the  general  diffoluiion  of  mo- 
nafteries  in  England,  this  manor  came  to  the  crown,  and 
remained  there  till  the  5th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  then 
granted  it,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  Ambrofe  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick.  But,  after  various  changes,  it  lias  for 
fome  time  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  prefent  earl  of 
Dartmouth,  who  is  now  the  proprietor  of  it.  The  church 
of  Lewilham  being  judged  incapable  of  a  repair,  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  parliament  in  1774,  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  empower  them  to  raile  money  for  rebuilding  it ;  an  act 
was  obtained  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  the  old  church  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  ererted  on  the  fame  ground. 
The  prefent  church,  which  is  diftinguffhed  for  its  neatnel’s 
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and  fimplicity,  is  a  done  ftrurture,  in  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare,  with  a  circular  recefs  at  the  eaft  end  for  the  altar. 
On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  portico,  fupported  by  four  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  The  ancient  fquare  tower  re¬ 
mains  at  the  welt  end,  but  the  upper-part  of  it  has  been 
rebuilt.  It  contains  feveral  neat  monuments  ;  particularly 
one  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  wife  of  John  Petrie,  efq. 
this  was  executed  in  Italy  ;  it  includes  a  fine  bas-relief  in 
marble,  reprefenting  the  deceafed  on  her  death-bed,  with 
her  hufband  and  children  lamenting  round  her.  And 
another  to  commemorate  Margaret,  reiirt  of  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Petrie,  fculptured  by  Banks:  it  reprefents  Mrs.  Pe¬ 
trie  dying  in  the  arms  of  Religion,  fupported  by  Faith 
and  Hope.  Many  old  monuments  were  thrown  carelefsly 
into  the  vault,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

An  excellent  free  grammar-fehool  was  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  who  was  rector  of  this  parifh  from 
the  year  1610  to  1656.  His  will  contains  the  regulations 
of  the  fchool,  and  direrts  that  it  fhall  be  for  the  education 
of  thirty-one  boys,  five  of  whom  (hall  be  of  the  parifh  of 
Lewifham  (one  of  thefe  to  be  nominated  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  from  among  his  tenants’  Ions,  the  others  from 
the  reading-fehool  alfo  founded  by  Mr.  Colfe-  at  Lew¬ 
ifham,  in  preference  to  any  others)  ;  ten  of  Greenwich  5 
eight  of  Deptford  ;  one  of  Lee  ;  one  of  Charlton  ;  three 
of  Eltham  ;  and  three  of  Woolwich,  to  be  chofen  in  the 
feveral-  parifhes  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  chief  parilhio- 
ners  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  number,  every  incumbent 
minifter  in  the  hundred  of  Blackheath,  and  alio  the  mi¬ 
nifter  of  Chiflehurlf,  (hould  have  the  privilege  of  fending 
their  fons  to  the  fchool  for  education  ;  but  no  minifter  to 
have  more  than  one  fon  in  the  fchool  at  a  time.  The 
matter  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  head-matter  of 
Weftminfter,  St.  Paul's,  and  Merchant-Taylors’,  fchools, 
by  the  prefident  of  Sion  College,  the  minifters  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Blackheath,  and  the  minifter  of  Chiftehurft  ;  and 
to  be  chofen  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  wardens 
of  the  Leatherfellers’  Company  and  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  who  (hould  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  Welt  - 
mintter  fcholar,  to  ftand  in  elertion  with  one,  two,  or  three, 
candidates  nominated  by  the  other  elertors.  The  matter 
(hould  not  undertake  any  church-duty  without  leave  of 
the  truftees,  by  whom  he  might  be  diiplaced  if  guilty  of 
any  notorious  milbehaviour ;  as,  “if  he  give  lean  dal  or 
evil  example  to  the  fcholars  or  others,  by  being  a  game- 
fter  or  diver,’  or  a  frequenter  of  taverns  and  alehouies,  or 
a  drunkard,  or  a  whoremonger,  or  given  to  wanton  dalli- 
ancies  and  unfeemly  behaviour  with  women,  or  lavifh 
in  unneceffary  expenles  in  following  vain  gaudy  fathions 
of  apparel,  or  if  he  wear  long,  curled,  or  rufiin-like,  hair, 
or  if  he  be  a  fwearer  or  a  curler,  or  unfound  in  the  faith, 
or  corrupt  in  religion  ;  either  Papift  or  pcpilhly  affefted, 
or  an  Armenian,  or  Socinian,  or  Anabaptitt,  or  one  hold¬ 
ing  or  broaching  herelies,  and  grofs  erroneous  opinions, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  our  Chrittian  faith,  and  of  the 
true  religion  eftablithed  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
confirmed  by  public  authority  of  public  laws  and  ffatutes; 
or  if  he  delight,  and  being  admonilhed  to  the  contrary 
do  yet  continue,  to  teach  the  fcholars  fuch  books  and 
fuch  parts- in  the  book,  in  either  of  Latin  or  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  whether  poets  or  others,  and  do  not  withal  (how 
them  the  errors  and  vices  to  be  avoided,  which  may  draw 
youth  to  popifit  fuperftition,  to  epicurifm,  licentioufnefs, 
profanenefs,  and  atheifm,  and  not  induce  them  to  godli- 
nefs  and  leading  a  holy  life.”  After  a  vacancy,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  matter  mutt  be  within  eighteen  days  ;  his 
falary  is  fixed  at  30I.  with  a  houfe  tor  iiis  refidence, 
which,  as  it  was  built  large  and  commodious  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  taking  boarders,  the  founder  di¬ 
rected  that  he  (hall  keep  it  in  repair.  (It  is  now,  in  fart, 
a  refpertable  boarding- fchool. )  The  founder’s  relations, 
being  duly  qualified,  are  to  have  the  preference,  if  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  matter’s  place.  The  u(her,  orlecond  matter, 
for  whom  alfo  a  houfe  was  built  adjoining  the  fchool,  and 
for  which  he  is  charged  with  6s.  a-year  due  to  the  parifh 
3  ©f 
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of  Lewifham,  for  the  herbage  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
fchool  (lands,  is  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  fame 
perfons  as  the  head-matter,  and  alfo  by  the  head-matter 
llinifelf,  after  which,  being  prefented  to  the  wardens  of 
the  Leatherfellers’  Company,  he  is  to  be  admitted  by 
them;  he  mutt  be  a  iingle  perfon,  and  continue  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  his  (alary  is  fixed  at  zol.  per  annum.  Mr.  Lyfons 
(ays,  there  is  no  uftier  now  of  the  defcription  mentioned 
in  the  founder’s  will-;  an  affittant  who  teaches  writing  has 
iol.  per  annum  and  a  houfe  :  a  writing-matter  is  alfo  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  a  (alary  of  nl.  per  annum.  Mr.  Colfe  gave 
various  regulations  refpedting  the  internal  government  of 
the  fgjjiool  ;  the  rewards,  punilhments,  and  recreations,  of 
the.  fcnolars  ;  which  latter  are  prefcribed  to  be  (hooting  in 
long  bows,  ttool-ball,  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  and 
other  inoftenfive  exercifes ;  but  money-plays  not  to  be 
(uffered.  They  are  ftriclly  forbidden  to  wear  long,  curled, 
frizzled,  or  powdered,  or  ruffin-like,  hair  ;  but  enjoined, 
on  the  contrary,  “  to  cut  their  hair,  and  wear  it  in  fuch 
a  fort  and  manner  that  both  the  beauty  of  their  foreheads 
m3y  be  fecn,  and  that  their  hair  (hall  not  grow  longer 
than  above  one  inch  below  the  lowed  tips  of  their  ears.” 
Public  deputations  and  trials  of  (kill  are  appointed  to  be 
held  once  a-year,  when  prizes  are  given  to  the  three  belt 
fcholars,  and  the  belt  writers.  A  fcholar  from  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  (having  been  examined  and  chofen  by  one  of 
the  chief  fchoolmafters  in  London,  and  the  ministers  of 
Lewifham,  Lee,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Chiflehurtt) 
is  ordered  to  be  lent  every  year  to  one  of  the  univerfities, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  have  an  exhibition  of  iol. 
per  annum  during  (even  years ;  thefe  exhibitioners  are  to 
be  children  of  perfons  not  reputed  to  be  worth  500I.  na¬ 
tives  of  Lewifham  to  be  preferred  ;  they  are  to  promife  to 
take  upon  them  the  function  of  the  miniftry,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  ten  years  they  will  preach  one  or  two 
fermons  in  Lewifliam  church ;  that  they  will  fet  forth 
fome  fermons  alfo  in  print,  and  do  their  endeavours  to 
write  fome  learned  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures. 
There  have  not  been  any  exhibitions  for  many  years,  though  for 
what  caufe,  or  how  the  money  is  now  applied ,  does  not  appear. 
Provilion  is  made  in  cafe,  at  any  time,  a  fcholar  fit  for  the 
nniverfity  (hould  not  be  found  in  the  lchool  at  Black- 
heath,  that  an  exhibitioner  (hall  be  chofen  from  among 
the  children  of  perfons  belonging  to  the  Leatherfellers’ 
Company ;  if  there  be  none  qualified,  then  from  the  free- 
fchool  within  the  precinfts  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
or,  in  failure  of  a  fit  fcholar  there,  from  Chritt’s  Hofpital, 
London.  The  fum  of  13s.  4-d.  is  allowed  for  an  anniver- 
fary  fermon  at  Lewifliam  or  Greenwich,  in  Whitfun- 
week,  being  the  time  when  the  fchool  was  opened  ;  20s. 
for  the  annual  eleftion-dinner ;  and  the  like  fum  fora 
dinner  at  the  election  of  a  fchool-mafter.  The  great  room 
over  the  fchool  is  appropriated  by  the  founder  for  a  lir 
brary,  to  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  books,  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  thick  oftavo ;  he  allowed  one  pound  per 
annum  for  the  augmentation  of  it;  5s.  to  the  uflier  as  li¬ 
brarian;  and  7s.  to  buy  chains.  He  enjoins  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  to  prefent  a  copy  of  all  books  which  they  (hall  pub- 
lifli,  and  bequeath  fome  other  fmall  fund  for  its  increafe. 

Mr.  Colfe  alfo  founded  an  Englilh  fchool  at  Lewifham, 
for  thirty-one  boys,  who  are  to  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
pfalm-finging,  and  the  accidence.  They  are  forbidden  to 
wear  long  ruffin-like  hair  on  the  head  or  forehead,  neck 
or  cheeks,  above  an  inch  below  the  loweft  tips  of  the 
ears.  The  matter,  whole  falary  is  fixed  at  2.0I.  is  to  be 
chofen  by  the  Leatherfellers’  Company.  The  founder 
bequeathed  5I.  per  annum  for  the  purchafe  of  bibles  and 
other  books  neceifary  for  the  ufe  of  the  lchool  ;  and  6s. 
for  mending  the  bibles,  (rather  repairing  their  bindings  ;) 
he  alfo  bequeathed  5I.  per  annum  towards  apprenticing 
the  boys ;  and  afterwards  allotted  the  fum  of  440I.  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchale  of  24I.  yearly  rent,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  or  apprenticing  fix  fcholars  annually  from  this  fchool. 
This  purchafe  was  not  made,  and  only  3/.  a-y.car  is  now  paid 
Jot  tfus  purpofe. 
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Mr.  Colfe  alfo  directed  by  his  will  that  a  certain  fum 
(hould  be  laid  out.  in  the  building  five  alms-houfes,  (the 
chapel  having  been  converted  into  a  dweiling-houfe,  there 
are  now  fix  penfioners,)  to  be  begun  in  April  1662,  “  for 
poor  godly  houfeholders  of  this  parifh,  fixty  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  and  able  to  fay  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  Ten  Commandments.”  The  allowance  fixed  for  the 
penfioners  is  is.  gd.  per  week,  and  18s.  for  a  gown  once 
in  two  years.  Thefe  alms-houfes  are  on  the  well;  fide  of 
the  village  of  Lewifliam,  to  the  Couth  of  the  church  ;  and 
over  the  door  are  the  arms  of  the  founder.  The  fame 
gentleman  was  in  other  refpebts  a  confiderable  benefactor 
to  this  parifh  ;  and  gave  5I.  to  the  parilh  as  a  flock  to 
keep  poor  children  to  knitting.  This  has  been  long  difufed. 

Between  this  place  and  Dulwich,  but  in  Lewifliam  pa- 
rirti,  is  a  hill  with  an  oak  upon  it,  called  the  Oak  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  becaufe  queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  once 
dined  under  it.  Indeed  the  original  tree,  which  (hould 
have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  its  having  ferved 
for  a  canopy  to  that  illuftrious  princefs,  has  long  fince 
perilhed  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  care  has  been  always  taken  to 
plant  an  oak  near  the  fpot,  on  which  this  traditional  anecr 
dote  might  be  conftantly  ingrafted.  The  river  Ravenf- 
bourn  directs  its  courfe  through  this  parifh  ;  at  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Southend  it  moves  the  engines  by  which  the  late 
Mr.  How  made  thofe  knife-blades,  fo  famous  throughout 
England. 

Sydenham  is  a  confiderable  hamlet  to  Lewifliam,  fituated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  fine  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Surry,  and  about  eight  miles  from  London.  This 
place  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  fprings  difcovered  in 
1640.  They  are  of  a  mild  cathartic  quality,  and  nearly 
refemble  thofe  of  Epfom.  Between  Lewifham  and  Brock- 
ley  is  a  well  of  the  fame  quality  as  thofe  at  Tunbridge, 
where  a  woman  attends  to  ferve  the  water,  which  is  deli¬ 
vered  gratis  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh.  This  fpring 
is  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  A  fpacious 
common,  taking  its  name  from  the  hamlet,  adjoins  to 
Sydenham,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  there  is  a  very 
extenfive  and  beautiful  proipeCt ;  and  its  delightful  fce- 
nery  has  lately  been  rendered  more  attractive,  by  the 
Croydon  Canal  winding  its  courfe  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Its  beauties  are  foon  to  be  ditturbed  by  enclofure,  an  a£fc 
of  parliament  having  palled  for  that  purpofe. 

In  1682,  lord  Dartmouth  obtained  a  grant  of  a  market 
to  be  held  twice  a-vveek  on  that  part  of  Blackheath 
within  this  parilh,  and  two  annual  fairs,  each  to  laft  three 
days;  but  the  market  has  been  difcontinued  for  fome 
years,  and  the  fairs  are  only  held  one  day  each,  viz.  on 
the  12th  of  May,  and  the  nth  of  October. 

The  hills  lurrounding  the  village  of  Lewifliam  com¬ 
mand  the  rnott  delightful  profpefts.  That  from  Vicar’s 
hill  is  peculiarly  interefting  and  extenfive,  and  is  varied 
with  almolt  every  objeC't  that  can  infpire  the  mind  with 
pleafure.  On  the  left  it  is  bounded  by  the  junction  of 
the  Kent  and  Surry  hills,  and  on  the  right  by  Shooter’s 
hill.  In  front  is  Blackheath,  with  its  numerous  villas  ; 
over  which  are  feen  Woolwich  and  Charlton,  Greenwich- 
park,  with  the  Obfervatory  and  Hofpital.  To  the  (eft 
appear  Deptford  and  its  Royal  Dock-yard  ;  and,  beyond 
thefe,  the  metropolis,  and  diftant  hills  of  Middlefex  and 
Elfex,  while  numerous  openings  permit  the  view  of  the 
Thames,  fraught  with  the  riches  of  the  globe  ;  importing 
tlie  luxuries  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  and  bearing  away  to 
diftant  worlds  the  marks  of  Britilh  ingenuity  and  Britifti 
opulence.  See  Deptford,  vqj.  v.  p.  738.  and  Green¬ 
wich,  vol.  ix.  d.  6-9. 

LEWSON-HILL',  Dorfet,  fouth-weft  of  Beminfter, 
with  Pilldon-hill,  (urmount  all  the  hills  between  them 
and  the  fea  ;  and  by  mariners  are  called  the  Cow  and  Calf, 
as  land-marks  to  thofe  who  fail  on  the  coait. 

LEW'STON,  Dorfet,  a  hamlet  that  claims  to  be  extra- 
parochial,  fituated  a  mile  fouth-weft  from  Long-Burton, 
whofe  church  was  anciently  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Sherborne. 

LEWUNAK'  BAN'NEK,  a  town  in  North  America, 

on 
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on  the  Ohio;  in  which  is  a  fettlement  of  Chriftian  In¬ 
dians,  formed  by  the  Moravian  miffionaries. 

LEX, /.  [Latin.]  The  Law.  See  that  article. 

LEX  TALIO'NIS.  See  Talio. 

LEX  TER'RAJ,  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  land  ;  by 
which  name  it  is  diltinguifhed  from  the  civil  law.  See  the 
article  Law,  p.  365. 

LEXAWAS'SIN,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware  in  lat.  41. 17.  N.  Ion.  74.  58.  W. 

LEX'DEN,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Eftex,  in  the  li¬ 
berty  of  Colchefter,  on  the  fide  of  a  fine  heath. 

LEX'EN,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  : 
eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Olmutz. 

LEX'HAM,  Eaft  and  Weft,  villages  in  Norfolk,  north- 
eaft  of  Swaff ham. 

LEX'IARCH,  /  [Greek.]  An  officer  at  Athens,  of 
which  there  were  fix,  aftifted  by  thirty  inferior  ones,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  lay  fines  upon  fuch  as  came  not  to  the 
public  aflemblies,  and  alfo  to  make-  fcrutiny  among  fuch 
as  were  prefent.  The  lexiarchi  kept  a  regifter  of  the  age, 
manners,  and  abilities,  of  all  the  citizens,  who  were  always 
enrolled  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

LEXICOG'RAPHER,  /  [ lexicon ,  and  y^xCpu,  Gr.  to 
write.]  A  writer  of  diftionaries. — Commentators  and  lexi¬ 
cographers  acquainted  with  the  Syriac  language,  have  given 
thefe  hints  in  their  writings  on  feripture.  Watts. 

LEXICOG'R  APHY,  f.  The  art  or  pradlice  of  writing 
dift  ionaries. 

LEX'ICON,/  [Greek.]  A  diflionary ;  a  book  teach¬ 
ing  the  fignification  of  w'ords*. — Though  a  linguift  ihould 
pride  himfelf  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the 
world  into,  yet,  if  he  had  not  ftudied  the  folid  things  in 
them  as  u'ell  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  yet  he  were  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  to  be  efteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeo¬ 
man  competently  wife  in  his  mother-dialefi  only.  Milton. 
— It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Greek  dictionaries. 

LEX'INGTON,  a  county  of  South  Carolina. 

LEX'INGTON,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Kentucky,  fituated  on  the  Elkhorn  river,  w'here  the 
courts  are  held.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Frank¬ 
fort, and  480  weft-fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  37.57.N. 
Ion.  84.  43.  W. 

LEX'INGTON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts, 
celebrated  for  being  the  firft  place  where  hoftilities  com¬ 
menced  between  the  Britifh  troops  and  the  Americans,  in 
April  1775.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Bollon. 

LEX'INGTON,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  160  miles  weft  of 
Richmond. 

LEXO'VII,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  conquered  with  great  daughter  by  a  lieutenant  of 
Julius  Caefar.  Caf.  Bell.  G. 

LEY,  a  village  of  Devonfhire,  in  the  parifh  of  Bear 
Ferris. 

LEY,/.  A  lea  ;  a  meadow  ;  a  piece  of  ground  that  lies 
untilled. 

To  LEY,  v.  n.  To  lie  as  land  uncultivated  ;  to  lie  un¬ 
tilled.  Obfolete. 

LEY,/.  See  Lixivium. 

LEY,/  in  the  cotton-manufaflure,  120  yards:  feven 
leys  make  a  hank, 

LEY,  f.  [old  French.]  The  law. 

LEY'-GAGER,  f.  An  old  word,  a  wager  of  law  ;  one 
who  commences  a  lawfuit.  Phillips. 

LEY'S  A,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  New  Grenada  : 
ninety  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Santa  Fe  da  Bogota,  and 
320  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cvthagena. 

LEY'BORN,  a  confiderable  village  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Middlehnm  ;  with 
four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  fecond  Fridays  of  February,  May, 
October,  and  December.  It  is  229  miles  from  London. 

LEY'BOURNE  (William),  a  mathematician,  but  ori¬ 
ginally  a  printer  in  London.  He  publilhed  a  courfe  of 
mathematics,  which  was  held  in  confiderable  eftimation. 
He  was  author  of  a  treadle  on  Surveying,  a  work  on  Di- 
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ailing,  and  another  work,  entitled  the  Trader’s  Guide.  He 
died  about  the  year  1690. 

LEY'DECKER  (Melchior),  a  celebrated  Dutch  Calvi- 
nift  divine,  was  born  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  in  the 
year  1652.  For  fome  time  he  officiated  as  pallor  of  a 
church  in  his  native  place  ;  and,  in  the  year  1678,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht.  Some  time  af¬ 
terwards  he  received  the  degree  of  doiffor  in  that  faculty. 
He  was  profoundly  (killed  in  divinity,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
and  rabbinical  learning  ;  but  he  had  no  tafte  for  polite  li¬ 
terature,  or  criticifm.  He  was  alfo  prejudiced  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  againft  writers  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  lland- 
ard  of  orthdoexy.  The  union  of  the  Calvinifts  and  Lu¬ 
therans  was  an  objedl  which  he  had  much  at  heart  ;  and 
he  made  fome  ineffectual  efforts  to  promote  it.  He  died 
in  1721,  about  the  age  of  fixty-nine.  He  was  the  author 
of,  r.  Fax  Veritatis,  1667,  8vo.  2.  Synopfis  Controver- 
fiarum  de  Fcedere.  3.  Commentary  on  the  Catechifm  of 
Heidelberg.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Africa,  4to, 
5.  An  Analyfis  of  Scripture,  wfith  Rules  for  Preaching.  6. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Hornius, 
with  Notes.  7.  A  Hiftory  of  Janfenifm,  1695,  8vo.  8. 
Treatife  on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.  folio,  1714 
and  1717;  replete  with  erudition  and  interelting  matter. 
The  author  left  behind  him  a  third  volume  in  manufeript, 
bringing  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  birth  of 
Chrift  to  his  own  time  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  has 
been  fent  to  the  prefs.  All  Dr.  Leydecker’s  works  are 
written  in  Latin,  udthout  any  pretenfions  to  elegance  or 
purity  of  ftyle.  Moreri. 

LEY'DEN,  a  city  of  Holland,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  and  Antoninus, 
in  his  Itinerary,  Caput  Germanorum.  It  holds  a  fourth  rank 
amongthefix  capital  cities  of  Holland, and  is  the  capital  of 
a  fmall  diftrict,  called  Rhynland,  which  comprehends  forty- 
nine  towns,  or  villages;  the  llreets  are  exceedingly  neat, 
wide,  and  long,  divided  by  many  handfome  canals;  and 
it  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  handlbmeft  and  largeft 
cities  of  Holland,  next  to  Amflerdam,  and  one  of  the  moll 
agreeable  in  Europe.  It  is  fituated  on  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Rhine,  which  paffes  through  the  city,  and  divides  it 
into  about  fifty  iflands,  which  have  an  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  great  number  of 
bridges,  computed  at  145,  of  which  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  are  built  of  freefone ;  the  different  ftreams  of  the 
Rhine  unite  again,  at  leaving  the  city,  at  the  white  gate. 
The  city  was  confiderably  enlarged  towards  the  fouth  in 
the  year  1389.  In  1419  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by 
Albert  count  of  Bavaria,  for  having  taken  part  with  Flo- 
rent  de  Wevelinchoven  bifhop  of  Utretcht.  In  the  year 
1574,  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  taken  Haerlem,  and 
been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Alcmaer,  attempted  to 
lay  fiege  to  Leyden  ;  but  Louis  of  Naffnu,  brother  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  advancing  with  fome  troops,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  not  thinking  themfelves  at  that  time  in  fufficient 
force,  abandoned  their  enterprile.  Some  time  after,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  reinforcement,  they  returned  to  the  fiege, 
under  the  command  of  Francis  Baldez  ;  this  general,  hav¬ 
ing  feized  the  outworks,  and  not  thinking  himfelf  able 
to  force  the  city,  refolved  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  block¬ 
ade,  and  ltarve  them  to  a  furrender.  It  is  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  what  the  inhabitants  endured  ;  they  indeed  fignalized 
their  conftancy  on  this  occafion,  during  a  fiege  of  five 
months,  when  neither  famine  nor  peltilence  were  able  to 
deftroy  their  courage.  The  women  lined  the  ramparts, 
and  performed  all  the  duties  of  foldiers,  animated  by  one 
whofenamewas  Kennava,  a  woman  of  undaunted  fpirit;  the 
attended  with  her  companions  all  the  faliies  made  on  the 
enemy.  The  mifery  became  fo  great,  that  above  6000  per- 
fons  died,  and  there  remained  no  more  than  107  muids  of 
wheat  for  the  14,000  inhabitants  w'ho  yet  remained  alive. 
Of  this  theSpanifti  general  being  apprifed,  fummoned  them 
to  furrender;  but  they  told  him,  they  could  not  want  the 
means  of  exiltence  fo  long  as  their  left  arms  remained  ; 
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thofe  they  were  determined  to  feed  on,  and  referve  their 
right  to  defend  their  liberty.  Adrian  de  Wert,  burgo- 
tnafter  of  the  city,  (howed  at  this  crifis  admirable  conltancy 
and  courage:  being  folicited  by  fom'e  of  the  inhabitants 
to  furrender,  he  faid,  “My  friends,  fince  I  mult  die,  it  is 
of  little  importance  whether  I  fall  by  you  or  by  the  enemy  ; 
cut  me  to  pieces,  and  divide  them  amongft  you  :  I  fhall 
die  fatisfied,  if  in  my  death  I  can  be  the  lealt  ufeful.” 
During  the  fiege,  they  made  ufe  of  paper  money,  with  the 
infcriptions,  htec  libertatis  ergo,  and  pugno  pro 
jpaTria.  Towards  the  month  of  October,  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  furrendering,  they  underftood,  by 
means  of  fonie  pigeons,  that  relief  was  at  hand  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  third  of  October,  the  dykes  of  the  Me  ufe 
and  I ifel  having  been  opened,  Louis  Boilfot,  admiral  of 
Zealand,  advanced  with  a  number  of  troops  in  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boats  to  their  affiftance.  The  Spaniards,  feeing  the 
fudden  inundation,  were  fearful  of  being  deftroyed  imme¬ 
diately,  and  abandoned  the  fiege,  with  all  the  works. they 
had  conltrufted  for  the  blockade.  In  memory  of  this  re¬ 
markable  event,  the  inhabitants  reprefent  a  fpeftacle  of 
the  fiege  every  feven  years.  William  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  hardly  recovered  of  an  illnefs,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  conveyed  to  Leyden,  that  he  might  in  perfon  thank 
the  citizens  for  their  brave  defence:  he  liberally  rewarded 
the  admiral  Boiffot,  and  Janus  Douza  the  lord  of  Noort- 
wyck,  who  commanded  in  the  city  ;  and  did  not  forget 
the  officers  and  foldiers.  He  granted  feveral  privileges  to 
the  city  ;  and  founded  the  famous  university,  the  firft  in 
the  whole  country  ;  and  Janus  Douza  was  appointed  the 
iirft  curator,  an  employment  worthy  of  his  merit,  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  his  erudition. 

In  the  year  1655,  Leyden  v/as  vifited  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  off  near  4000  of  the  inhabitants;  but,  by 
the  great  care  of  the  magiftrates,  it  was  prevented  from 
fpreading  farther  into  the  country.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1 807,  by  the  accidental  explofion  of  a  large  q  uantity  (40,000 
ounds)  of  gunpowder,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
royed,  and  upwards  of  2000  peri'ons  buried  in  the  ruins, 
500  of  whom  were  dug  out  alive. 

The  cloth  manufactured-  at  Leyden  is  much  celebrated  ; 
and  there  is  a  ftaple-hall  built  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants.  The  town-hotife  is  a  good  ftruc- 
ture,  with  a  handfome  (tone  front;  in  the  burgomafter’s 
chamber  is  a  very  capital  painting  of  the  laft  judgment, 
by  Luke  of  Leyden,  for  which  it  is  faid  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolphus  offered  as  many  gold  ducats  as  would  cover  it; 
with  many  other  capital  paintings,  and  the  celebrated 
fiege  of  1574  wrought  in  tapeftry.  The  great  church  is 
one  of  the  handfomeft  in  Holland.  In  this  city  was  born 
the  famous  John  of  Leyden,  otherwife  Bucold,  a  tailor, 
and  chief,  of  the  Anabaptifts.  Boats  are  going  from  Ley¬ 
den  to  Amfterdam,  Haerlem,  Utrecht,  Delft,  the  Hague, 
See.  returning  daily.  Leyden  has  eight  gates  ;  one  part 
of  theVamparts  is  of  earth  covered  with  turf;  but  the  other 
part  is  faced  with  brick,  and  has  feveral  baffions.  The 
land  about  Leyden  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  much  culti¬ 
vated  by  gardeners,  who  fend  the  produce  even  to  Am- 
fferdam;  from  the  rich  meadows  and  paftures,  they  make 
excellent  butter  and  cheefe,  equal  to  any  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Some  prove  the  antiquity  of  Leyden  from  an  an¬ 
cient  round  tower  called  the  Burght ,  about  fix  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  or  Saxons  ;  while  Jofeph  Scaliger,  on  the  other  hand, 
pretends  it  was  built  only  live  or  fix  centuries  ago,  by  the 
counts  of  Holland. 

The  fair  of  Leyden  is  an  ancient  eftablifhment,  and  ftilJ 
much  frequented  ;  it  occupies  by  its  booths,  arranged  un¬ 
der  trees,  and  along  the  borders  of  canals,  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  town. 

As  to  the  univerfity,  of  which  the  foundation  and  the 
occafion  of  it  have  been  already  noticed,  it  would  fcarcely 
be  known  to  exift,  fays  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  her  Journey 
through  Holland,  if  it  had  no  more  confpicuous  objects 
than  its  buildings.  The  Dutch  univerfities  have  no  en- 
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dowed  foundations;  fo  that  the  profefTors,  who  have  their 
falaries  from  the  ffates,  live  in  private  houles,  and  the  flu- 
dents  in  lodgings.  The  falaries  of  the  proteflors,  exclu- 
fively  of  fees  from  the  ftudents,  are  nearly  200I.  a -year. 
The  government  of  the  univerfity  is  in  the  reftor,  who  is 
chofen  out  of  three  perfons,  returned  by  the  fenate  to  the 
ffates ;  the  fenate  confifts  of  the  profeifors  ;  and,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions,  the  fenate  and  reftor  are  directed 
by  curators,  who  are  agents  for  the  ffates.  The  conllitu- 
tional  regulations,  however,  of  this  univerfity,  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  noble  fpirit  of  liberality.  No  offenlive  obliga¬ 
tions,  no  religious  teffs,  no  repulfive  oaths,  are  impofed  3 
no  infidious  attempts  at  profelytifm  are  exercifed.  Youths 
of  every  religious  periuafion  mingle  together  in  perfeft 
harmony  ;  like  brothers  they  aggregate  to  ftudy,  and  not 
to  quarrel  about  modes  of  faith.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rank  of  the  (iudent,  or  from  whatever  country  he  may  come, 
he  fpeedily  adopts  the  decent,  gentle,  and  frugal,  manners 
and  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  The  long  war  and  revo¬ 
lution  of  this  country  have  naturally  withdrawn  a  great 
number  of  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  from  this  le- 
minary,  and  prevented  others  from  entering  it.  The  Un¬ 
dents  do  not  now  exceed  two  hundred.  A  conliderable 
number  of  Englilh  ffudents,  in  a  period  of  peace,  ufed  to 
flock  to  this  illuftrious  academy,  which,  as  well  as  the 
beauty,  tranquillity,  cleanlinefs,  and  faiubrity,  of  the  city 
in  which  it  hands,  and  the  cheapnefs  and  perfeft  freedom 
of  living,  and  the  charms  of  the  furrounding  country, 
holds  out  the  ftrongeft  attraftions  to  the  reclule  and  llu- 
dious.  The  examinations  for  academical  honours  are  more 
fevere  than  even  for  thofe  of  Trinity-College,  Dublin. 

The  library  of  the  univerfity  is  celebrated  through  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  many  valuable  fpecimens  of  oriental  litera¬ 
ture  with  which  it  abounds.  Golius,  on  his  return  from 
the  Eaft,  and  who  afterwards  filled  with  great  reputation 
the  Arabic  profeflorlhip  of  the  univerfity,  enriched  this 
valuable  depofitory  of  learning  with  many  Arabic,  Turk- 
ifli,  Chaldean,  and  Perfian,  manuferipts.  Jofeph  Scaliger 
bequeathed  his  valuable  colleftion  of  Hebrew  books  to  it. 
The  precious  manuferipts  contained  here  are  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  eight  thoufand.  Since  the  war  commenced,  no  ad¬ 
dition  of  Engliih  publications  has  been  made  to  this  li¬ 
brary,  which  contains  the  Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and 
the  Hiltories  of  Gibbon,  Robertfon,  and  Hume.  The 
king  of  Spain  prelented  this  library  with  fonie  magnifi¬ 
cent  folios,  delcriptive  of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum. 
Moll  of  the  books  are  bound  in  fine  white  vellum,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  confiderable  tafte  and  fplendour.  There  is 
a  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory,  principally  collected  by 
profeflor  Allemand,  containing  lome  fine  ores,  corals, 
and  pebbles,  and  alfo  fome  rare  quadrupeds  and  amphibia  ; 
alfo  a  young  ollrich  in  the  egg;  the  nautilus  with  the 
animal  in  it;  and  fome  papilios.  In  the  anatomical  the¬ 
atre  are  the  valuable  preparations  of  Albinus;  and  amonglt 
them  lome  fpecimens  of  the  progreis  of  ollification  in  the 
feet  11s. 

The  botanical  garden  occupies  about  four  acres  of  land, 
and  is  kept  in  excellent  order.  Amonglt  the  plants  are 
the  remains  of  vegetable  antiquity,  in  the  lliape  of  a  palm, 
which  Hands  in  a  tub  in  the  open  air,  Jupported  by  a 
thin  frame  of  iron-work;  it  is  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  was  raifed  from  feed  by  the  celebrated  Carolus  Clu- 
li  us,  who  died  profeflor  at  Leyden  in  1609.  This  plant  is 
faid  to  be  the  palm  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Prae- 
leftiones  in  Ordines  Naturales  Plantarum,  publiffied  by 
Gifeke,  in  1792,  at  Hamburgh,  which  Linnaeus  fufpefted 
to  be  a  Chamaerops,  but  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves, 
his  editor  rightly  refers  to  the  Rapliis  flabelliformis.  It 
comes  from  China  and  Japan ;  and  there  is  a  tree  of  this 
kind,  and  about  as  large,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Parisi 
and  another  at  Pifa.  In  this  garden  is  alfo  the  Ginkgo 
of  the  Chinefe,  a  ftandard  twenty  feet  high  ;  Strelitzia 
regina,  which  has  never  yet  flowered  in  any  garden  out  of 
England  ;  the  Olea  iaurifolia,  a  new  Ipecies,  according 
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to  Van  Royen ;  Royena  Iucida,  in^  flower,  as  large  as  a 
.moderate  hawthorn-tree,  and  thought  to  be  very  hand- 
Jfome  ;  and  a  Angular  plant  from  the  Cape,  fuppofed  to  be 
an  Echites,  with  a  large  tuberous  root  railed  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  two  or  three  weak  Items  a  foot 
high,  and  large  dark-brown  flowers.  In  the  univerfity- 
library,  is  Rauwolf’s  Herbarium,  which  is  very  magnifi- 
cent,  and  the  plants  well  preferved  ;  alfo  Boccone’s  Her- 
. barium  of  the  plants  defcribed  in  his  Fafciculus  Plan- 
tarum,  publiffied  by  Morifon  at  Oxford  in  1674.  Her¬ 
man’s  Collection  of  Ceylon  Plants  is  alfo  here,  and  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  Weft-India  Plants,  belonging  to  Herman,  which 
are  very  l'carce  in  Holland. 

We  are  told  that  four  lyceums  are  to  be  eftablifhed  im¬ 
mediately,  in  confequence  of  a  decree  of  Bonaparte,  at 
Amfterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Groningen;  belides  new 
colleges  and  central  fchools  in  all  the  other  principal 
towns  of  Holland.  How  far  the  prefent  ftate  of  things 
(April  1813)  may  leflen  the  force  of  decrees  from  France, 
we  cannot  at  prefent  conjecture. 

Sir  John  Carr  notices  the  carillons,  or  chimes,  at  Ley¬ 
den  and  other  cities  of  Holland.  Thefe  carillons  are  played 
upon  by  means  of  a  kind  of  keys  communicating  w>ith 
the  bells,  as  thofe  of  the  piano-forte  and  organ  do  with 
firings  and  pipes,  by  a  perfon  called  the  carilloneur,  who 
is  regularly  instructed  in  the  fcience,  the  labour  of  the 
practical  part  of  which  is  very  fevere,  he  being  almolt  al¬ 
ways  obliged  to  perform  in  his  flair t  with  his  collar  un¬ 
buttoned,  and  generally  forced  by  exertion  into  a  profu fe 
perfpiration,  fome  of  the  keys  requiring  a  two  pound 
weight  to  deprefs  them  ;  after  the  performance,  the  caril¬ 
loneur  is  frequently  obliged  immediately  to  go  to  bed. 
By  pedals  communicating  with  the  great  bells,  he  is  en¬ 
abled  with  his  feet  to  play  the  bafe  to  feveral  fprightly 
and  even  difficult  airs,  which  he  performs  with  both  his 
hands  upon  the  upper  fpecies  of  keys,  which  are  project¬ 
ing  fticks,  wide  enough  afunder  to  be  ftruck  with  violence 
and  celerity  by  either  of  the  two  hands  edgeways,  with¬ 
out  the  danger  of  hitting  the  adjoining  keys.  The  player 
ufes  a  thick  leather  covering  for  the  little  finger  of  each 
hand,  to  prevent  the  exceffive  pain  which  the  violence  of 
the  ftroke,  neeeflary  to  produce  fufficient  found,  would 
occafion.  Thefe  muficians  are  very  dexterous,  and  will 
play  pieces  in  three  parts,  producing  the  firft  and  fecond 
treble  with  the  two  hands  on  the  upper  fet  of  keys,  and 
the  bafe  as  before  defcribed.  By  this  invention  a  whole 
town  is  entertained  in  every  quarter  of  it:  that  fpirit  of 
induftry  which  pervades  the  kingdom,  no  doubt,  origi¬ 
nally  fuggefted  this  mode  of  amufing  a  large  population, 
without  making  it  neeeflary  for  them  to  quit  their  avoca¬ 
tions  one  moment  to  enjoy  it.  The  found  at  a  dif- 
tance  is  like  the  tones  of  a  very  fweet  hand-organ  ;  but 
the  want  of  fomething  to  flop  the  vibration  of  each  bell, 
to  prevent  the  notes  of  one  paflage  from  running  into  an¬ 
other,  is  a  defideratum  which  would  render  this  fort  of 
mufic  highly  delightful.  Leyden  is  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Rotterdam,  and  nineteen  fouth-weft  of  Amfterdam. 
Lat.  52.  9.  N.  Ion.  4.  20.  E. 

Leyden  Phial.  See  the  article  Electricity,  vol.  vi. 
p.411. 

LEY'DEN  (Lucas  van),  a  Dutch  painter  of  eminence, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1494,  was  the  fun  of  Hugo  Jacobs,  a 
painter  of  moderate  talents,  who  was  his  firft  inftructor. 
At  a  very  early  age  Lucas  began  to  exercife  himfelf  in 
his  art ;  and,  being  fent  to  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brecht,  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  With  aftoniftiing  in- 
duftry  he  praclifed  in  the  feveral  branches  of  painting  in 
oil,  water-colours,  and  on  glafs,  and  in  engraving;  and 
before  the  age  of  fifteen  he  produced  his  picture  of  St. 
Hubert,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  reputation.  His 
tafle  and  manner  were  thofe  of  his  country  and  age;  the 
■former  without  elegance,  the  latter  ftiff  and  dry;  but  he 
coloured  well,  defigned  with  tolerable  correftnefs,  and  gave 
ftrong  expreflion.  His  paintings  and  engravings  are  finilhed 
with  great  labour  and  exattnefs.  An  emulation  prevailed 
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between  him  and  Albert  Durer,  but  of  a  liberal  kind. 
The  latter  took  a  journey  to  Leyden  on  purpofe  to  vifit 
Lucas  ;  they  exchanged  portraits,  and  fent  each  other  co¬ 
pies  of  all  their  engravings.  Lucas  married  young,  and 
lived  in  an  expenlive  ftyle.  When  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  he  equipped  a  veil'd  at  his  own  expenfe,  with  which 
he  vi  filed  the  capital  towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  giving 
entertainments  to  all  the  principal  painters  in  each.  John 
Mabufe  of  Middleburg  made  him  lo  hofpitable  a  return, 
that  his  health  was  much  injured  by  his  convivial  tour, 
and  he  even  fancied  that  he  had  been  poifoned.  He  took 
to  his  bed  on  his  return  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  ceafe 
from  occafionally  exercifing  the  brulh  and  graver,  yet  he 
remained  in  the  ftate  of  an  invalid  till  his  death  in  1533, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  left  a  great  number  of  en¬ 
gravings  on  copper  and  wood,  fome  of  which  are  much 
valued  by  connoifleurs.  His  portraits  and  other  paint¬ 
ings  are  found  in  various  collections.  A  picture  repre- 
fenting  the  Laft  Judgment,  containing  a  vaft  number  of 
figures,  well  painted,  but  in  a  ftrange  extravagant  ftyle,  is 
kept  in  the  town-hall  of  Leyden  as  a  relic  of  great  value. 
D'Argenvil/e.  Pilkington's  Dt£l. 

LEY'DEN,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Ocean, 
near  the  coalt  of  Java,  in  fight  of  Batavia. 

LEY'DEN,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  near 
the  weft  coalt  of  Ceylon  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Jaffnapatam. 

LEY'DEN,  a  fmall  illand  in  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  Lat.  3.58.  S.  Ion. 
135.  39.  E. 

LEY'DEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia  :  twenty-feven  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

LEY'ERWITE,  f.  A  fine  formerly  paid  for  adultery 
or  fornication.  Phillips. 

LEY'LAND,  a  townlhip  of  Lancaffiire.  In  1801,  the 
population  was  2088,  of  which  619  were  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Prefton. 

LEY'MEN,  or  Leinen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Heidelberg. 

LEY'NBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about 
two  miles  fouth  of  Eppingen,  and  runs  into  the  Neckar 
three  miles  below  Heilbronn. 

LEY'PA,  Lip'pey,  or  Leip'pa,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Leitmeritz:  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Leit- 
meritz,  and  thirty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Drelden.  Lat.  50. 
39.  N.  Ion.  14.  43.  E. 

LEY'RE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  :  eight  miles 
north-eaft  of  Sanguefa. 

LEY'R'IA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tremadura,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  erected  in  the  year  15450 
Here  is  a  glals-houfe,  eftablifhed  by  an  Englifh’man.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  3500.  On  an  eminence, 
near  the  town,  is  an  ancient  caftle,  built  by  the  Moors  : 
fifty- feven  miles  north-north -eaft  of  Lilbon,  and  thirty-fix 
fouth  of  Coimbra.  Lat.  39.  39.  N.  Ion.  8.  34.  E. 

LEY'SE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland  :  eighteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Heilfberg. 

LEYSE'RA,  J.  [fo  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Frederic-lVilliam  LeyJ'er,  author  of  the  Flora  Ha- 
lenfis,  in  1761,  Svo.  a  fynopfis  of  the  plants  found  about 
Hall  in  Saxony,  difpofed  according  to  the  Linnasan  fyf- 
tem,  but  with  fcarcely  any  fynonymes.  Haller  terms  it 
“a  rich  Flora,  with  original  remarks,  as  well  as  new 
plants.”]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order 
polygamia  luperfiua,  natural  order  of  compofine  dif- 
coideas,  (corymbiferae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  common  ovate,  imbricate  ;  feales  obtufe,  concave, 
harffi.  Corolla:  compound  rayed;  corollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite  tubular,  feveral,  in  the  dilk  ;  females  ftrap-lhaped,  fe¬ 
veral,  in  the  ray.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel- 
form,  five-toothed,  rather  upright.  Female  ftrap-ffiaped, 
lanceolate,  entire.  Stamina:  in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  fila¬ 
ments  five,  capillary,  very  Ihort ;  antherte  cylindric,  tu¬ 
bular.  Piftillum  :  in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  germ  fmall  ; 
ftyle  filiform  ;  ttigma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx 
unchanged.  Seed  1  in  the  hermaphrodites,  folitary,  ob¬ 
long  5 
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long;  down  five-briftled,  feathery,  long,  within  which  is 
a  very  fhort  chaffy  crown.  In  the  females  very  fimilar; 
down  with  the  chaffy  crown  alone,  without  feathers. — Ef- 
Jential  CharaBer.  Calyx  fcariofe  ;  down  chaffy;  in  the 
di(k  feathery  alfo  ;  receptaculum  fubpaleaceous. 

Species.  i.  Leyfera  gnaphalodes,  or  woolly  leyfera  : 
leaves  fcattered  ;  flowers  peduncled.  This  is  an  ever¬ 
green  flirub,  with  a  balfamic  fmell.  The  trunk  and  older 
branches  leaflefs,  brown  ;  the  younger  ones  very  clofely 
covered  with  leaves,  and  fpreading  out  very  wide.  Leaves 
very  much  cluttered,  filiform,  fpreading,  quite  entire, 
hoary,  woolly,  flaccid,  an  inch  long,  with  brown-headed 
hairs.  Among  thefe  are  bundles  of  very  fmall  leaves,  like 
the  rudiments  of  young  branches,  very  few  however  of 
which  come  to  perfection.  Peduncles  filiform  at  the  ends 
of  the  branchlets,  folitary,  one-flowered.  Calycine  fcales 
pale,  with  the  middle  of  the  back  green  ;  corolla  yellow  ; 
feeds  brownifh.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Frances  Maffon  ;  it  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

2.  Leyfera  callicornia,  or  chaffy  leyfera  :  leaves  in  three 
rows;  flowers  fubfeflile.  Receptacle  flat,  with  raifed  dots 
in  the  middle,  naked,  rugged,  and  having  a  fmgle  row  of 
chaffs  in  the  circumference  ;  chaffs  fcariofe,  white,  cover¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  the  females  externally,  and  fcarcely  or 
but  little  longer.  Seeds  uniform,  linear-oblong,  com- 
preffed,  fomewhat  rugged  at  the  edges,  and  ferruginous. 
Pappus  or  down  difform  ;  in  the  ray  fimple,  chaffy,  ten¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  linear-acuminate,  white,  one-fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  feed  ;  in  the  difk  compofed  of  five  rays, 
which  are  chaffy,  linear-acuminate,  very  fhort ;  and  of 
five  others  which  are  feathery,  longer  than  the  feed,  and 
alternate  with  the  others.  Sometimes  a  Angle  feathered 
ray  is  added  to  the  down  of  the  females  ;  and  in  the  feeds 
of  the  androgynous  flowers  the  chaffy  rays  are  frequently 
augmented  by  a  leaflet  or  two,  fo  that  from  five-leaved 
they  become  from  fix  to  eight-leaved.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Leyfera  paleacea,  or  open  leyfera  :  leaves  three-fided, 
callous  at  the  tip,  and  curved  back.  Leaves  with  few 
hairs  on  them,  with  a  tomentofe  groove  on  the  infide. 
The  whole  crown  of  the  feed  membranaceous,  and  none 
downy.  Hence  it  agrees  in  character  with  Buphthal- 
mum  ;  but  it  refembles  the  preceding  fo  much,  as  fcarcely 
to  be  diltinguifhed  from  it  in  appearance.  L’Heritier  re¬ 
moves  it  into  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  Relhania.  Gaertner  refers  the  fpecies  with  a 
naked  receptacle  and  a  compound  down  to  Vaillant’s  ge¬ 
nus  of  Afteropterus. 

Thunberg  adds  feven  more  fpecies  to  this  genus,  the 
fpecific  charabters  of  which  are  given  in  his  Prodromus, 
but  nothing  more  is  known  concerning  them.  They  are 
named  ciliata,  incana,  arbfotoides,  pilofella,  ovata,  pifta, 
and  polyfolia.. 

LEYS'SARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  :  five  miles  weft  of  Nantua,  and  ten  eaft  of  Bourg 
en  Breffe. 

LEYSSE'NA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland :  five 
miles  welt-north- weft  of  Bifchofswerder. 

LEY'TA,  one  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  about  240 
miles  in  circumference.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  is  faid  to 
yield  two  hundred  for  one.  The  mountains  abound  in 
deer,  cows,  wild  hogs,  and  fowls  ;  cocoas  grow  without 
culture.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  more  tem¬ 
perate  than  at  Lugon.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  temper,  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  They 
reckon  about  9000,  who  pay  tribute  in  wax,  rice,  or  cloth. 
Lat.  10.  50.  N.  Ion.  124.  40.  E. 

LEY'TA,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Leyta,  fituated  in  a  bay.  Lat.  11.20.N.  Ion.  124. 16.  E. 

LEZA'ISKO,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia: 
fifty-fix  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Lemberg. 

LEZA'MO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alaba: 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Orduna. 
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LEZA'NA  (John-Baptift  de),  a  learned  Spanifli  Car* 
melite  monk,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1586.  He 
taught  philofophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  with  great 
reputation  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Rome  ;  and  in  the  city 
laft  mentioned  refided  in  the  character  of  folicitor-gene- 
ral  to  his  order.  By  popes  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X. 
and  Alexander  VII.  he  was  held  in  much  efteem,  and 
employed  in  various  affairs  of  confequence.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1659,  when  he  w'as  about  feventy-three  years  of 
age.  Among  other  works  he  publilhed,  1.  Annales  Sacri 
Prophetici  et  Eliani  Ordinis  Beat.  Virg.  Mar.  de  Monte 
Carmelo,  4  vols.  folio,  1645-1656,  abounding  in  abfurd 
fables  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  order,  as  well  as  vi- 
fions  and  miracles.  2.  De  Regularium  Reformatione,  ex 
variis  Patrum  Sententiis,  1672,  4to.  3.  Summa  Queftic- 
num  Regularium,  feu  de  Caiibus  Confcientiae,  1634  ;  and 
enlarged  in  numerous  fubfequent  editions,  till  in  1655  it 
extended  to  four  vols.  folio.  4.  Confulta  varia  Theo- 
logica,  Juridica,  et  Regularia,  1651,  folio.  5.  Summa 
Theologiffi  Saciae,  two  vols.  folio,  fame  date;  and  a  third 
volume  of  the  work  laft  mentioned  in  1658,  folio.  An- 
tonii  Bibliotheca  Hifpana. 

LEZANDRIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Coafts  :  five  miles  north  of  Pontrieu, 
and  four  eaft  of  Treguier. 

LEZAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Mirepoix,  and 
twenty-eight  north-north-weft  of  Tarafcon. 

LEZA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres:  fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Melle,  and  eleven 
fouth-eaft  of  St.  Maixent. 

LEZEN'GO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Coni. 

LEZ'ERS,  an  Indian  nation,  which  inhabits  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabafh  rivers.  They  can 
furnifti  300  warriors. 

LEZIGNAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Narbonne.  The  place  contains  1505,  and  the  canton 
6827,  inhabitants,  in  17  communes. 

LEZI'MO,  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  between  Genoa 
and  Piedmont;  where,  in  1796,  the  Auftrians  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  French. 

LEZLIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  Old 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  :  five  miies  fouth-louth-eaft  of 
Gardeleben. 

LEZ'NICA.  See  Leesnitz,  p.  443. 

LEZOU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  :  feven  miles  wert-fouth-weft  of  Thiers, 
and  thirteen  eaft  of  Clermont. 

LGOV',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Kurfk, 
Lat.  48.  N.  Ion.  35.  54.  E. 

LHAN  DHE'WI  BRE'VI,  a  village  in  Cardiganfhire, 
about  three  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Tregarron.  A  horn 
of  an  ox  is  here  preferved  in  the  church,  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  lize,  that  at  the  root  it  is  feventeen  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  it  is  as  heavy  as  ftone,  feemingly  petrified, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  preferved  in  the  church  ever 
fince  the  time  of  St.  David,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century. 

L’HERITIE'R  (Charles  Louis),  an  eminent  French 
botanift,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  ftudents  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Linnaean  principles  and  accuracy  in  his  own 
country,  was  born  of  an  opulent  mercantile  family  at 
Paris  in  1746.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  fuperintendant 
of  the  waters  and  forefts  of  the  generalite  of  Paris;  and, 
his  abtive  mind  being  turned  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  began  to  apply  to  botany,  with  a  particular 
view  to  the  knowledge  of  foreft-trees.  Brouflonet,  who 
had  ftudied  with  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  was  an  ardent 
Linnasan,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  L’Heritier,  and  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  urge  him  forward  in  his 
career.  The  firft  fruit  of  his  labours  wa$_  a  fplendid 
book,  with  finely-engraved  plates,  entitled  Stirpes  Nova, 
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of  which  the  firft  fafciculus,  containing  eleven  plates  with 
their  defcriptions,  appeared  in  1784.  Some  copies  were 
coloured  for  thofe  who  chofe  to  have  them;  but  the  au¬ 
thor  hirnfelf  had  a  prepoffelfion  in  favour  of  uncoloured 
botanical  works,  from  an  opinion  that  painted  ones  were 
feldom  fufiiciently  correct  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 
Contrary  fentiments  have  fmce  prevailed;  and  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  obferve  how  the  popular  tafte  for  coloured  books 
in  natural  hiftory  has  extended  the  fathion.  Five  more 
fafciculi  of  the  Stirpes  Novae  followed,  amounting  to 
eighty-four  plates  and  their  defcriptions  all  together. 
They  were  all  dated  either  1784  or  1785,  though  many  of 
them  not  adually  publifhed  till  feveral  years  afterwards. 
By  this  the  author  gave  great  offence  to  the  abbe  Cava- 
nilles  at  Madrid,  who  was  at  the  fame  period  publifhing 
upon  the  monadelphous  or  mallow  tribe,  which  fills  one 
of  LTIeritier’s  laft  fafciculi.  Some  of  the  labours  of  the 
worthy  Spaniard  feemed  foreftalled,  and  the  priority  of 
his  names  infringed  upon.  A  paper  war  enfued,  in  which 
we  cannot  but  think  juftice  was  on  his  fide,  though  we 
are  equally  certain  L’Heritier  never  borrowed,  nor  could 
want  to  borrow,  any  thing  from  him,  whole  knowledge 
and  whofe  performances  could,  at  that  period,  bear  no 
companion  with  his  own,  however  eftimable  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  fubfequent  labours  of  the  indefatigable  Ca- 
vanilles.  To  fecure  to  hirnfelf  fome  of  his  own  dilco- 
veries,  and  efpecially  the  eftablifhment  of  certain  new 
genera  and  their  names,  L’Heritier  contrived  a  method  of 
publifhing  fuch  in  the  form  of  monographs,  with  one  or 
two  plates;  but  the  purpofe  feems  imperfectly  anfwered, 
thefe  publications  not  being  dated  at  all.  The  fubjetts 
were  Louichea,  Buchozia,  Michauxia,  Hymenopappus, 
and  Virgilia.  We  have  always  underftood  that  twelve  of 
each  were  printed.  His  biographer,  the  celebrated  Cu¬ 
vier,  fays  there  were  only  five,  and  that,  “  in  order  to 
give  them  the  value  of  rarity,”  by  which  only  fome  col¬ 
lectors  judge  of  books,  “  he  diftributed  the  copies  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  different  people,  fo  that  no  individual  might 
be  poflefled  of  the  entire  collection.”  There  is,  however, 
a  complete  fet  in  the  rich  library  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  A 
fixth  differtation  of  the  fame  kind  on  Kakile  was  pre¬ 
paring,  but  never  finifhed,  fo  that  one  proof-copy  only 
was  in  exiftence,  which  was  fold  with  his  library  in  1802. 
The  catalogue  of  this  library  amounts  to  2957  articles. 
Its  pofieffor  fpared  no  pains  nor  expenfe  to  enrich  it;  and 
he  allowed  his  friends,  and  all  who  had  a  tafte  for  the 
fame  ftudy,  to  confult  his  collection  without  referve.  He 
even  propofed  at  one  time  to  dedicate  it  freely  to  public 
ufe,  in  order  to  fhame  the  government  of  the  day,  who 
were  about  to  render  venal  all  accefs  to  the  public  libra¬ 
ries  and  collections;  and  his  example  had  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  eft’eCt  of  defeating  fo  fcandalous  a  projeCt. 

The  neighbourhood  and  the  gardens  of  Paris  were,  in 
his  time  at  leaft,  by  far  too  confined  a  field  for  the  af- 
piring  genius  of  L’Heritier.  Prevented  by  infurmountable 
obftacles  from  botanizing  in  remote  regions  hirnfelf,  he 
exprefled,  in  the  preface  to  his  Stirpes,  a  with  that  fome 
traveller  might  entruff  him  with  the  publication  of  his 
difcoveries.  His  defire  was  not  entirely  fruitlefs.  Dom- 
bey  returned  to  Paris  in  1786,  with  the  wreck  of  his  vaff 
collections  made  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  vain  folicited 
from  M.  de  Calonne  the  requisite  affiftance  to  tender  his 
difcoveries  of  ufe  to  the  public.  The  minifter  and  the 
government  had  other  things  to  think  of.  The  horrors 
of  impending  bankruptcy,  the  juft  fear  of  reformation  and 
revolution,  all  alike  inevitable,  left  them  neither  atten¬ 
tion  nor  money  to  bellow  upon  fcience.  L’Heritier  there¬ 
fore  purchafed  the  herbal  of  Dombey,  with  a  great  col¬ 
lection  in  natural  hiftory  5  and  he  immediately  put  every 
thing  in  order,  hired  painters  and  engravers,  and  would 
loon  have  prefented  his  treafure  to  the  world,  when  the 
court  of  Spain,  being  about  to  publifit  the  natural  hiftory 
of  thofe  countries  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  examined, 
felt  defirous  that  the  refearches  of  Dombey  fhoulcl  not  ap¬ 
pear  firft,  and  fignjfied  its  wiflies  to  the  court  of  France. 
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L’Heritier  heard  by  chance  at  Verfailles  that  an  order  had 
been  given  to  Button  to  take  the  herbal  of  Dombey  into 
his  poffeffion.  Alarmed  at  the  news,  he  haftened  to  Paris; 
confuited  iiis  friend  Brouffonet ;  aflembled  twenty  or 
thirty  carpenters,  whom  he  employed  all  night  in  making 
boxes ;  then,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  Brouffonet,  and 
Redoute,  packed  lip  the  herbal,  and,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fet  out  for  Calais,  with  his  valuable  luggage,  and 
never  refted  till  he  touched  Englifli  ground. 

L’Heritier  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil 
tribunals  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  fulfilled  its  duties  with  the  molt  exemplary  recti¬ 
tude  and  incorruptibility.  He  alfo  fat  from  time  to  time 
as  a  member  of  the  reprefentative  body.  His  views  were 
always  thofe  of  a  true  patriot,  the  correction  ef  abufes, 
the  maintenance  of  t he  laws  in  their  genuine  force  and 
purity  ;  and  the  darling  objeCt  of  his  emulation  was  the 
uncorrupted  Britifh  conftitution.  “  In  a  Ihort  time,” 
laid  he,  in  1787,  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  “  we  may  polfibly 
hope  to  be  governed  as  you  are.’’  It  is  with  pain  that  we 
advance  towards  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  of  his  life.  He 
had  married,  in  1775,  an  eftimable  woman  of  the  name  of 
Dote,  with  whom  he  palled  nineteen  years  in  domeltic 
happinefs.  She  died  in  1794,  leaving  him  five  children. 
He  devoted  hirnfelf  to  their  education  ;  but,  with  refpeCt 
to  one  of  them,  a  fon,  his  parental  folicitude  was  attended 
with  little  fuccefs,  and  his  hopes  were  blalted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  by  the  molt  refraCtory  and  unprincipled  conduCt. 
The  parent,  returning  very  late  one  evening  in  Augutf, 
we  believe  of  the  year  1800,  from  a  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Inllitute,  never  again  reached  his  own  domeltic  cir¬ 
cle.  His  children  expeCted  him  all  night  in  the  greateft 
anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Some  favage  cries  of  infult  or 
exultation  were  overheard  in  the  filence  of  the  night,  but 
their  objeCt  was  not  difcovered  till  the  dawn  of  morning, 
wdien  the  murdered  body  of  the  father  of  the  family  was 
found  near  his  own  threlhold,  with  the  money  and  other 
valuables  which  he  carried  about  him  untouched.  No¬ 
thing  certain  was  ever  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  publilhed,  by 
the  police  or  government,  though  the  molt  horrible  fufpi- 
cions  arofe,  which  even  in  thofe  days  of  murder  and  atro¬ 
city  excited  curiofity,  if  not  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Parifians.  “Vague  and  contradictory  conjectures,”  fays 
Cuvier,  “arofe.”  He  declined  to  repeat  them;  nor  can 
we  throw  any  frelh  light  on  this  difaltrous  hiftory.  The 
wretched  fon  is  now  no  more. 

L’HERITIE'RA,/.  in  botany.  See  Heritiera,  voL 
ix.  p.  809. 

LHO'TA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konig- 
ingratz  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Trautenau. 

LHOT'KA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Konigingratz. 

LHWYD,  or  Llhwyd  (Edward),  an  eminent  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  Wales  about  1670,  was  admitted  of  Jefus- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1687.  Having  applied  hirnfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  and  efpecially  of  foffils,  under 
Dr.  Plot,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  refignation  of  that 
learned  man,  to  be  his  fucceffor  as  keeper  of  the  Alhmo- 
lean  Mufeum.  One  great  objeCt  of  his  ftudies  was  the 
elucidation  of  the  languages,  manners,  and  hiftory,  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  befides  a  diligent  perufal  of  all  the  records  and  do¬ 
cuments  of  public  libraries,  he  made  feveral  journeys  into 
Wales,  and  extended  his  travels  into  Cornwall,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  province  of  Brittany  in  France.  He  had 
amaffed  a  great  treafure  of  materials,  and  railed  a  high 
reputation  by  his  publications,  when  he  was  cut  off  by 
an  untimely  death  in  1709.  Mr.  Lhwyd  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  both  as  a  naturalilt  and  antiquary;  and,  although  his 
principal  attachment  was  to  the  ftudies  of  the  latter,  yet 
he  did  not  fail  in  his  journeys  to  attend  to  every  thing 
remarkable  in  the  departments  of  natural  knowledge. 
To  the  Royal  Society  he  made  feveral  communications, 
chiefly  of  this  -kind,  which  have  been  pubiifhed  in  their 
■2  TranfaCtions, 
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TranfafHons,  from  vol.  xiv.  to  vol.  xxviii.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  replete  with  new  and  carious  information.  He 
alfo  publilhed,  in  1699,  a  work  entitled  Lithophylacii  Bri- 
tannici  kknograpkia,  8vo  which  is  a  methodical  catalogue 
of  the  figured  loflils  in  the  AflTmolean  Mufeum,  printed 
at  the  expenfe  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
a  few  other  learned  friends.  A  new  edition  of  this  work 
was  publilhed  in  1760  by  Mr.  Huddesford,  with  the 
addition  of  feveral  letters  from  Lhwyd  to  his  philofo- 
phical  friends.  In  Ray’s  correfpondence  are  thirteen' 
letters  written  by  Lhwyd  to  that  great  naturalill, 
chiefly  upon  the  fubjeft  of  foflils.  He  alfo  brought  to 
light  feveral  of  the  rare  plants  of  Wales.  His  greateft 
work  as  an  antiquary  was  his  Arckeo/ogia  Britannica,  vol.1  i. 
folio,  Oxford,  1707.  This  contains  ten  fedtions,  relating 
to  the  etymology,  grammar,  vocabulary,  &c.of  the  Welfh, 
Armoric,  Irifh,  and  Scotch,  dialedls  of  the  Celtic,  and 
was  highly  efteemed  by  perfons  converfant  in  thofe  fub- 
jeiffs.  His  large  materials  for  the  continuance  of  this 
work  were  left  in  an  undigefted  date  ;  but  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  bifiiop  Gibfon,  for  his  edition  of  Camden’s  Bri¬ 
tannia,  many  valuable  additions  concerning  Wales.  At 
the  end  of  William  Baxter’s  Latin  Glofiary  of  Britifh 
Antiquities,  are  inferted  our  author’s  obfervations  on  the 
names  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  Sec.  of  Britain. 
He  alfo  drew  up  a  Latin  catalogue  of  the  manuferipts  and 
curiofities  contained  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum.  Puit- 
ney's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England. 

LHWYD  (Humphrey),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Denbigh.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  till  his  name 
occurs  as  a  commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  in 
154.7.  He  ft u died  phyfic,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1551,  and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  pradlifed  in  his 
profelfion,  refiding  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  caftle. 
He  died  about  1570.  Humphrey  Lhwyd  was  regarded  as 
an  accomplished  fcholar,  and  an  abie  antiquary,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  highly  efteemed  by  Camden.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  geographer  Ortelius,  to 
whom  he  communicated  maps  of  England  and  Wales  for 
his  Ancient  Geography.  As  he  difagreed  with  fome 
former  writers  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  politions  of 
feveral  ancient  towns,  caltles,  See.  he  accompanied  his 
prefent  with  a  work  entitled  Commentarioli  Britannica  De- 
Jcriptionis  Fragmentum.  He  wrote  a  letter  addrefled  to  Or¬ 
telius,  De  Mona  Druidum  Infuld,  Antiquitati  [ua  rejlitutd: 
this,  with  a  traff  of  his,  De  Armamentario  Romano,  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  Sir  John  Price’s  Hiftorite  Britannicse  Defenfio. 
Lhwyd  tranfiated  The  Hilfory  qf  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  afterwards  edited  by 
Dr.  David  Powel,  1584-,  4-to.  He  alfo  tranfiated  forne  me¬ 
dical  pieces.  NicolJen's  Hift.  Libr. 

LI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi  : 
forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tfin. 

LI-CHAN',  a  town  of  Corea :  feventeen  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Het-fin. 

LI-KI ANG-TOU7,  a  city''  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Yun-nan,  near  the  lource  of  the  river  Yang-Gong- 
kiang.  It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  its 
territory  are  defeended  from  fome  ancient  colonies  of 
Chinefe,  which  came  and  fixed  there;  it  has  no  other 
city  within  its  diftridf,  but  is  furrounded  by  mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  the  land  of  the  Lamas.  It  is  not 
doubted  but  there  are  mines  of  gold  within  its  mountains. 
The  whole  country  is  very  well  watered,  and  the  land 
fruitful  ;  there  are  found  here  amber  and  pine-apples  : 
1150  miles  fouth-we!t  of  Peking.  Lat.  26.  52.  N.  Ion. 
100.  8.  E. 

LI-SIUEN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  (even  miles  fouth  of  Kan. 

LI-TCHIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tfing. 

LI-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  Corea:  thirty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  King-kitao. 

EI-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  Co  rea:  fifteen  miles  north- 
weit  of  Long-kouang. 
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LT-TCIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong  :  twenty  miles  ea(t  of  Pin. 

LI'ABLE,  adj.  [from  Her ,  old  French.]  Obnoxious; 
not  exempt;  fubject ;  with  to. — The  Englilh  lYoaft  of 
Spenfer  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted  genius 
or  learning;  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
fures.  Drydcn. 

But  what  is  ftrength  without  a  double  (hare 
Of  wifdom  ?  valt,  unwieldy,  burthenfome, 

Proudly  fecure,  yet  liable  to  fall 

By  weakelt  fubtleties.  Milton's  Agonijles. 

LFABLENESS,  f.  The  being  liable. — Every  one  ob- 
ferves  our  tiablenefs  to  be  deceived  by  the  falfehood  of  men. 
Butler's  Analogy. — He  has  a  fcale  in  his  mind,  by  which 
lie  eftirnates  his  liablenefs  to  err.  Reid. 

LIADO'VA,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Dneifter: 
fifty-fix  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Choczim. 

LIA'LIA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Sofva, 
in  the  province  of  Ekaterinburg,  forty  miles  ealt  of  Ver- 
chotura. 

LIALO'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Condom. 

LIAL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of  Uf- 
tiug,  on  the  Vim  :  forty-eight  miles  ealt  of  Yarenik. 

LIAM',  a  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the 
gulf.  Lat.  12.  35.  N.  Ion.  102.  18.  E. 

LIAM-PO'.  See  Ning-Po. 

LIAMO'NE,  or  Limo'ne,  a  river  of  Corfica,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  ten  miles  north  of  Ajazzo.  It  gives 
name  to  a  department. 

LIAM'SA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coalt  of  the  White  Sea  :  thirty-fix 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Oneg. 

LI AN-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  Corea  :  twenty-five  miles 
ealt-north-eaft  of  Haimen. 

LI'ANCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Clermont. 

LIA'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Boulogne. 

LIANG-CHAN',  a  town  of  Corea:  forty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Kang-tcheou. 

LIAN'GA,  a  town  of  the  eaft  coalt  of  Mindanao. 
Lat.  8  21.  N.  Ion.  126.  10.  E. 

LIANGDAL',  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the 
province  of  Harjedalen,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
near  Sundfwal. 

LI'AR,  f.  [from  lie.  This  word  would  analogically 
be  her-,  but  this  orthography  has  prevailed,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  diftindtion  from  Her,  he  who  lies  down,  is 
fufticient  to  confirm  it.]  One  who  tells  falfehood;  one 
who  wants  veracity. — I  do  not  reject  his  obfervation  as 
untrue,  much  lefs  condemn  the  perfon  himfelf  as  a  liar , 
whenfoever  it  feems  to  be  contradidted.  Boyle. 

Thy  better  foul  abhors  a  liar's  part  : 

Wife  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart.  Pope. 

LI'AR  DSA'KE,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty  miles 
in  circumference.  Lat.  34.  34.  N.  Ion.  90.  44.  E. 

LI'ARD,  adj.  Mingled  roan.  Markham. — Liard  in  Scot¬ 
land  denotes  grey -haired  :  as,  He’s  a  Hard  old  man. 

LI'ARD, /.  [French.]  A  farthing. 

LI'ART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weit  of  Rocroy. 

LIA'TRIS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  polygamia  oequaiis,  natural  order  of  compofitte 
capitatse,  (cinarocephalse,  faff  )  The  generic  charadters  are 
— Calyx  :  common  oblong,  imbricated  with  feveral  fubo- 
vate,  unarmed,  coloured  leales.  Corolla:  compound  tu¬ 
bular,  uniform;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  equal.  Proper 
one-petalled,  funnel  form  ;  tube  inflex,  border  five-cleft, 
divifions  recurved.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary,, 
very  fhort.  Anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum:  germ 
oblong;  flyle  filiform,  very  long,  bifid  to  the  very  Itamens, 
ftraight ;  ltigmas  rather  fliarp.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  ca- 
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lyx  unchanged.  Seeds  :  folitary,  cornered  ;  down  fea¬ 
thery,  coloured,  feflile.  Receptacle  naked,  fiat. — EJfen- 
tial  Ckarn&er.  Calyx  oblong,  imbricate,  awnlefs,  co¬ 
loured  ;  down-feathered,  coloured ;  receptacle  naked, 
hollow-dotted. 

This  genus  confifts  of  fpecies  feparated  from  Serratula, 
on  account  of  the  down  being  feathered  and  the  recepta¬ 
cle  naked.  Jufiieu  faw  the  neceflity  of  this,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  thefe  plants  are  nearer  to  Eupatorium  or  Ca- 
calia.  Gtertner,  feeing  that  they  are  diftincl  both  from 
Serratula  and  Eupatorium,  gave  them  the  name  of  Su- 
prago.  Walter  faw  that  they  were  diftincl,  but  did  not 
give  them  a  generic  name. 

Species,  i.  Liatris  Noveboracenfis,  or  long-leaved  1  ia - 
tris  :  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ferrate,  pendulous.  Stems 
feveral,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fmooth,  deeply  ftriated, 
pale  green,  ftout,  rigid,  ftraight,  not  branching  except  at 
top  for  the  flowers.  Leaves  alternate,  very  long,  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  veined,  wrinkled,  roughifli, 
but  without  hairs  ;  dark  green  above,  fomewhat  hoary 
underneath.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  umbel  (or  corymb)  at 
top,  confifting  of  fewer  heads  than  in  L.  glauca,  lefs  fcat- 
tered,  and  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  plant.  Heads  more 
ftrigofe,  the  florets  not  turned  fo  much  outwards:  caly- 
cine  feales,  efpecially  the  lower,  narrower,  and.  ending  in 
ilender,  oblong,  horns.  It  feldom  flowers  till  the  end  of 
Oftober.  The  florets  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
the  calyx  is  tinged  with  purple.  Seeds  oblong,  columnar, 
whitifh  :  crowned  with  a  hairy,  ftiffilh,  brownifh  down. 
Native  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

z.  Liatris  praealta,  or  tall  liatris:  leaves  lanceolate-ob¬ 
long,  ferrate,  fpreading,  hirfute  underneath.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  large,  ftriking  deep  into  the  ground.  Stems 
branching  only  at  top,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  purplifli, 
ftraight,  deeply  ftriated.  Leaves  feven  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute 
points,  entire,  deep  green  above,  hoary  on  their  under 
fide,  feflile.  Flowers  in  loofe  eredf  bunches  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches;  florets  pale  purple.  Dillenius  obferves, 
that  the  leaves  are  Ihorter  and  lefs  wrinkled,  wider  in  the 
middle,  not  pendulous,  as  in  the  preceding,  but  either 
horizontal  or  pointing  obliquely  upwards  ;  they  are  alfo 
lefs  ferrate,  and  more  minutely;  yellowifh  green  above, 
and  more  hoary  beneath.  In  figure  and  toothing  they  are 
like  peach-leaves,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  wrinkled 
above  and  hoary  beneath  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  fome¬ 
what  rounder,  and  the  cufps  or  horns  at  the  end  of  the 
calycine  feales  are  fhorter.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  America  ;  flowers  from 
September  to  November. 

3.  Liatris  glauca,  or  glaucous  liatris  :  leaves  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  acuminate,  ferrate ;  flowers  corymbed  ;  calyxes 
roundifh.  Stems  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  purple,  and  chan¬ 
nelled.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle,  ftiff,  and  light  green  on  both  fides. 
Native  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina. 

4.  Liatris  fquarrofa,  or  rough-headed  liatris:  leaves  li¬ 
near;  calyxes  fquarrofe,  fubfeffile,  acuminate,  lateral. 
Root  tuberous;  root-leaves  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  rigid  and  nerved.  Stems  feveral,  Ample,  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  height,  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
covered  with  a  fine  pubefcence,  and  having  many  alter¬ 
nate  leaves,  reflex,  rigid,  nerved,  with  ftraight  veins,  fub- 
hirfute,  like  thofe  of  Tragopogon,  but  not  ending  in  fo 
acute  a  point,  nor  embracing  the  ftem ;  all  fhorter  than 
the  root-leaves,  gradually  fmaller  and  narrower  towards 
the  top  of  the  ftem  ;  fmooth  above,  hairy  beneath  and 
along  the  edges.  Native  of  mod  of  the  provinces  in 
North  America.  Miller  fays  that  he  received  the  feeds 
from  Carolina;  the  Kew  Catalogue  afligns  it  to  Virginia. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

5.  Liatris  fcariofa,  or  ragged-cupped  liatris:  leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire;  calyxes  fquarrofe,  peduncled, 
blunt.  This  differs  very  much  from  the  preceding. 
Stem  Angle,  ilrong,  channelled,  three  or  four  feet  high. 
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Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Flower# 
purple,  in  a  long  loole  fpike,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Item,  on  pretty  long  blunt  peduncles  ;  they  have  large 
rough  calyxes,  compofed  of  wedge-fhaped  feales.  The 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  lpike  open  firft.  It  flowers  ia 
Auguft ;  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  here.  Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

6.  Liatris  pilofa,  or  hairy-leaved  liatris  :  leaves  linear, 
hairy  ;  flowers  axillary,  on  long  peduncles.  Stem  hairy, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  Flowers  purple,  feflile, 
fubimbricate,  in  fpikes ;  calyxes  many-flowered,  with  the 
feales  preffed  clofe.-  Native  of  North  America ;  intro¬ 
duced  in  1783  by  Mr.  William  Young;  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

7.  Liatris  fpeciofa,  or  hairy-cupped  liatris  :  leaves  li- 
near-fickled ;  flowers  feflile,  in  fpikes;  calycine  leaflets 
rough-haired,  acute;  inner  elongated,  coloured  at  the  tip. 
Stem  upright,  two  feet  high,  tomentofe.  Calyxes  five- 
flowered,  red  at  the  tip.  Native  of  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia  ;  introduced  in  1787,  by  Meffrs.  Watfons;  flowers  in 
October. 

8.  Liatris  fpicata,  or  fpiked-liatris  :  leaves  linear,  ci- 
liate  at  the  bale ;  flowers  in  fpikes,  feflile,  lateral ;  Item 
Ample.  Root  tuberous  ;  ftem  fmooth,  three  feet  high. 
Flowers  purple,  fubimbricate,  on  fliort  peduncles.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  many-flowered,  fubcylindric,  imbricate,  with  ob¬ 
long  blunt  feales,  prefled  clofe,  glutinous,  as  is  the  whole 
plant.  Native  of  North  America ;  where  it  is  called 
throat-wort,  the  root  being  difeutient.  It  flowers  from 
Auguft  to  October. 

9.  Liatris  graminifolia,  or  grafs-leaved  liatris:  ftem  Am¬ 
ple,  fmooth,  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  long,  like  thofe  of 
grafs,  fubvillole  within.  Flowers  purple,  feflile,  in  fpikes; 
calyxes  many-flowered,  with  blunt  fubconverging  feales. 

10.  Liatris  ramofa,  or  branching  liatris:  ftem  fomewhat 
branched,  four  feet  high,  pubefeent.  Leaves  lanceolate. 
Flowers  fubfeffile,  purple,  in  fpikes. 

11.  Liatris  paniculata,  or  panicled  liatris:  ftem  hairy, 
vifeid,  a  foot  high,  Ample.  Calyxes  Ample,  five-leaved, 
five-flowered.  It  varies  with  purple  and  with  white  flowers. 

12.  Liatris  uniflora,  or  one- flowered  liatris  :  ftem  (hort, 
branched.  Peduncles  one-flowered  ;  calyxes  many-flow¬ 
ered,  with  converging  feales. 

13.  Liatris  odoratillima,  or  fweet  liatris:  ftem  three  or 
four  feet  high.  Root-leaves  obovate-oblong ;  ftem-leaves 
oblong- lanceolate,  even.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  purple. 

The  laft  five  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  6th  and  7th,  all  from 
Walter’s  Carolina,  Gmelin  has  inferted  among  the  Chry- 
focomas,  as  it  fhould  feem  without  any  foundation. 

To  LIB,  v.a.  [in  Ray's  North  Country  words.]  To  geld  3 
The  next  fow-gelder, 

(O’  my  life)  fhould  lib  me,  rather  than  embrace  thee. 

MaJJinger's  City  Madam. 

LI'BA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz s 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Eger. 

LIBA'MEN,  /.  [Latin.]  A  libation.  Bailey. 

LI'BAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
flaw  :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-ealf  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

LIBA'NA,/.  [Greek.]  Frankincenfe. 

LIBA'NIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  fophift  or  rhetorician, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Antioch,  about  the  year 
314.  From  his  youth  he  devoted  himfelf  to  literature  ; 
and  he  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Athens,  which  city  ftill 
maintained  its  ancient  fuperiority  in  eloquence  and  phi- 
lofophy,  though  vitiated  by  the  bad  taffe  of  the  age.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  finifhed  his  education,  he  collefted  difciples, 
and  made  himfelf  known  by  various  rhetorical  compofi- 
tions.  His  reputation  was  high  both  at  Conftantinople 
and  Nicomedia  ;  at  which  latter  city,  Julian,  then  prince, 
though  forbidden  to  attend  upon  his  leftures,  yet  became 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  and  imitated  his  ftyle  and 
manner.  The  jealoufy  of  his  rivals  purfued  him  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  he  finally  returned  to  Antioch,  where 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  About  the  year  360 
he  was  preceptor  to  two  perfons  who  afterwards  became 

celebrated 
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Celebrated  in  the  Chriftian  church,  Bafil  and  John  Chry- 
foftorn.  He  himfelf,  however,  was  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  ancient  religion  ;  and,  upon  the  acceftion  of  Julian,  he 
was  one  of  the  firft  whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near 
his  perfon.  Libanius,  with  a  truly  philofophic  fpirit,  de¬ 
clined  the  dignities  which  were  offered  him,  and,  remain¬ 
ing  in  his  own  city,  rather  ftirunk  from  the  advances  of 
imperial  favour  than  courted  them.  He  was,  however, 
warmly  attached  to  a  prince  who  patronifed  his  ftudies 
and  fupported  the  fame  religious  caufe:  he  loved  him 
while  living,  and  panegyrifed  him  after  death.  On  va¬ 
rious  occafions  he  employed  his  influence  with  Julian  to 
foften  his  refentments.  When,  in  confequence  of  a  tu¬ 
mult  at  Antioch,  the  emperor  had  given  orders  to  put  all 
the  magiflrates  in  prifon,  Libanius  pleaded  for  them  with 
a  boldnefs  which  drew  a  menacing  remark  from  a  fervile 
courtier  prefent ;  but  the  orator  indignantly  retorted,  and, 
perfifting  in  his  plea,  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order. 
Julian  admitted  him  to  the  equality  of  a  literary  friend, 
and  is  thought  to  have  had  his  afliftance  in  fome  of  his 
compofitions  ;  though,  in  fact,  the  emperor  had  a  better 
talfe  in  writing  than  the  rhetorician.  His  death  was  a 
fevere  ftroke  upon  Libanius,  who  had  flattered  himfelf 
■with  the  triumphant  reftoration  of  the  heathen  religion 
and  philofophy.  He  furvived  to  an  advanced  age,  fome- 
times  endangered  by  fuppofed  difaffeftion  to  the  fucceed- 
ing  emperors,  and  complaining  of  various  injuries  from 
rivals.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  men¬ 
tions  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  390.  He 
was  never  married,  but  is  laid  to  have  had  a  concubine  ; 
to  which  is  imputed  his  interference  with  the  emperor 
Valens,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  a  law  ad¬ 
mitting  illegitimate  children  to  a  lhareof  the  paternal  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  writings  of  Libanius  were  very  numerous;  and  a 
great  quantity  of  them  have  come  down  to  our  times, 
confiding  of  orations  and  declamations  upon  real  and  fic¬ 
titious  occafions,  differtations  and  epiftles.  They  are 
chara&erifed  by  Gibbon  as  “  for  the  molt  part  the  vain 
and  idle  compofitions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  fci- 
ence  of  words ;  the  productions  of  a  reclufe  ftudent,  whofe 
mind,  regardlefs  of  his  contemporaries,  was  inceffantly 
fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  common¬ 
wealth.”  Yet  liberal  fentiments  frequently  occur  ;  and 
many  anecdotes  refpefting  the  hiftory  of  the  times  cannot 
but  appear  in  a  collection  of  nearly  two  thoufand  letters 
written  to  his  correfpondents.  Of  the  works  of  Libanius, 
two  vols.  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  were  publiihed  at  Paris,  1606, 
1627.  Thefe  contain  his  declamations,  orations,  and  dif¬ 
fertations,  with  his  life,  a  prolix  and  vain  narrative  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf.  Many  of  his  epiftles  and  orations  yet  re¬ 
main  in  manufcript  in  different  libraries.  Gibbon. 

LIBA'NIUS  (Geoyge),  one  of  the  moft  able  profeffors 
of  the  college  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  defcended  from  a  refpeCtable  fa¬ 
mily  at  Lignitz,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native.  After 
purfuing  his  ftudies  for  leveral  years  in  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  German  univerfities,  he  came  to  Cracow’,  where 
his  talents  and  manners  fecured  him  the  efteem  of  the 
moft  eminent  characters  in  that  city,  who  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  love  of  literature.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  profeffors  in  the  firft  college  at  Cracow,  and 
acquitted  himfelf  in  that  poll  with  great  reputation.  He 
is  confidered  as  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced  there  the 
Itudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  excited  a  tafte  for  it  in 
the  Polilh  nation.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  CEconomi- 
corum  Ariftotelis  Libri,  Graecis  et  Latinis  Annotationi- 
bus  illuftrati,  1537,  4to.  2.  Carmina  Sibyllee  Erithrese, 
in  quibus  RefurreCtio  Corporum,  Mutatio  Steculorum, 
Dei  adventus  ad  Judicium,  Praemia  et  Supplicia  Hominum, 
defcribuntur,  Scholiis  quas  ad  Grammaticam  attinent  ad- 
ditis,  1 54-5,  8vo.  3.  Paraclefis  ;  id  eft,  Adhortatio  ad  Grae- 
carum  Literarum  Studiofos,  habita  Cracoviae,  of  the  fame 
date.  4.  De  Muficae  Laudibus  Ofatio,  cui  annexa  eft, 
quae  in  Scabs  et  Mu  flea  traCtantur,  muitorum  Vccabulo- 
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rum  Graecorum  Interpretatio,  1540,  8vo.  Thefe  were 
all  publiihed  at  Cracow.  He  alfo  compiled  an  Anthology, 
dated  in  1528,  which  ftill  remains  in  manufcript,  and  con- 
fifts  of  choice  felebtions  from  the  works  of  St.  Bafil,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  John  Chryfoftom.  Moreri. 

LIBANO'TIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Athamanta,  Ca- 
chrys,  Ferula,  Laserpitium,  Ligusticum,  Seselj, 
Siler,  and  Thapsia. 

LIB'ANUS,  or  Leba'non,  a  celebrated  mountain  of 
Afia,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Paleftine  and  Syria.  It 
takes  its  name,  as  fome  fay,  from  the  Hebrew  laban,  on 
account  of  the  whitenefs  of  its  fummits,  which  appear 
covered  with  fnow  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  Greek  hbanos,  frankincenfe,  alleging, 
without  fuflicient  reafon  as  Reland  obferves,  that  it  fur- 
nilhed  this  or  any  other  aromatic  gum.  Anti-Liba- 
nus  is  fo  called  from  its  parallel  courle  in  oppolition  ta 
the  other.  Some  ancient  fathers,  as  St.  Jerome  and  Eu- 
febius,  have  deferibed  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  as 
one  continued  ridge,  winding  about  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-(hoe,  which  begins  about  three  or  four  leagues  from 
the  Mediterranean,  a  little  above  Smyrna,  and,  running 
fouthward  towards  Sidon,  takes  an  ealtern  courle  towards 
Damafcus;  winding  thence  northward  towards  Laodicea 
Cabiofa.  The  weltern  ridge  is  that  which  is  properly 
called  Libanus  ;  the  ealtern  is  Antilibanus,  and  the  hol¬ 
low  between  is  Ccelofyria.  See  Antilibanus  and  Cce- 
losyria. 

St.  Jerome  reprefents  Libanus  as  by  far  the  loftieft  hill 
in  the  whole  land  of  promife,  as  well  as  the  moft  woody 
and  thick-fet ;  and  Theodoret  alio  ltates  it  to  be  the 
highelt  of  all  Paleftine.  Although  the  height  of  this 
mountain  has  not  been  determined  by  the  barometer, 
Volney  deduces  it  from  another  confideration.  In  winter 
the  tops  of  the  adjoining  mountains  are  entirely  covered 
with  fnow  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerufalem  ;  but  after  the 
month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on  Mount  Libanus, 
where  however  it  does  not  remain  the  whole  year,  except 
in  the  higheft  cavities,  and  towards  the  north-eaft,  where 
it  is  Iheltered  from  the  fea-winds  and  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
Since  it  is  well  known  that  fnow  in  this  latitude  requires 
an  elevation  of  fifteen  orfixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may 
conclude,  fays  Volney,  that  to  be  the  height  of  Libanus; 
and  that  it  is  confequently  much  lower  than  the  Alps,  or 
even  the  Pyrenees.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftieft  of  the 
Alps,  is  eftirnated  at  2488  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
fea ;  and  the  Peak  of  Offian,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  1900. 

Mount  Libanus  is  computed  at  about  one  hundred 
leagues  in  compafs;  and  is  bounded  by  Mefopotamia  on 
the  eaft,  Armenia  on  the  north,  Paleftine  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  It  confifts  of  four 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  rife  one  above  the  other  ;  the 
firft  of  thefe  is  very  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  fecond 
is  barren  and  rocky,  producing  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns ;  the  third,  though  ftill  higher,  is  faid  to  enjoy  a 
conftant  verdure  and  fpring,  its  gardens  and  orchards  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  a  variety  of  herbs,  fruits,  &c.  that  it  has 
been  Ity led  an  earthly  paradife  ;  the  laft  and  loftieft  is  un¬ 
inhabitable,  by  reafon  of  its  exceffive  coldnefs,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  deep  lhows  almolt  all  the  year.  It  is  moltly 
inhabited  by  the  Maronites  below  ;  and  by  the  wild  Arabs, 
called  Amadea,  of  the  feft  of  Ali,  every  where  elfe  but 
on  the  top.  Here  are  feveral  churches,  convents,  and  cha¬ 
pels,  and  caverns  cut  into  the  rock.  The  monks  that  in¬ 
habit  it  are  very  poor,  but  courteous  to  travellers,  from 
whom  they  expert  lome  token  of  beneficence.  The  con¬ 
vent,  or  coenobium,  where  the  Maronite  patriarch  refides, 
lies  almolt  in  a  bottom  ;  the  defeent  to  it  is  very  fteep, 
narrow,  and  winding;  and  it  has  only  that  one  avenue, 
which  makes  it  fo  much  the  fafer,  as  well  as  the  more  re¬ 
tired.  It  chiefly  confifts  of  fundry  grottoes,  cut  into  the 
rock  ;  of  which  the  church  is  one  of  the  largeft.  A  river, 
which  empties  itftrlf  at  Tripoli,  runs  a  little  below  it,  and 
fupplies  it  with  water.  Near  the  grotto  of  St.  Marina, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  lived  here  as  an  hermit,  in  man’s. 
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clothes,  are  Tonne  vines,  which  afford  excellent  wine  ;  and 
fine  young  mulberry-trees,  as  well  as  cedars,  and  other 
curiolities.  Of  the  boafted  cedars  of  Libanus,  there  are 
no  very  magnificent  remains;  four  or  five  of  them  only 
deferring  notice;  but  the  number  of  firs,  oaks,  brambles, 
mulberry-trees,  figs,  and  vines,  is  much  more  con fiderable. 

The  wines  of  Libanus  we/e  much  extolled  by  the  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Roman  epicures.  It  is  probable,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  territory  have  made  no  change  in  their  an¬ 
cient  method  of  making  wines,  nor  in  the  culture  of  their 
vines.  They  are  not  pruned  as  in  France,  which  mult 
certainly,  fays  Volney,  greatly  injure  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  crop.  The  vintage  begins  about  the 
end  of  September.  The  convent  ot  Mar-hanna  makes 
about  150  rabia,  or  earthen  jars,  containing  about  14  gal¬ 
lons.  The  price  current  in  the  country  is  about  zs.  6d. 
per  gallon.  Of  the  numerous  kinds  of  wine  made  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  the  chief  is  the  vino  d'oro ,  or  golden  wine,  of  Mount 
Libanus.  This  is  not  boiled,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
other  w ines,  but  left  to  purify  itfelf  by  keeping  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced  is  fmall.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a 
bright  golden  colour  ;  and  is  highly  prized  even  on  the  i'pof. 

Several  confiderable  rivers  have  their  fource  in  this 
mountain,  viz.  the  Jordan,  Rochatn,  Nahar-Rofiian,  and 
Nahar-Ca-dicha  ;  hefides  many  fmaller  ftreasns,  that  run 
between  the  valleys  ;  particularly  that  of  Ahouali,  which 
flows  down  into  the  Romantic  Valley,  lb  called,  becaufe 
it  is  fufrounded  on  all  fides  with  high  rocks.  Thefe  ri¬ 
vers,  ruffing  down  from  fuch  heights,  form  leveral  beau¬ 
tiful  calcades,  like  thofe  of  the  Nile.  This  mountain  has 
been,  and  is  ifill  to  this  day,  a  place  of  retreat  and  refuge 
for  a  great  number  of  robbers,  and  other  defperate  people. 
The  (lone  which  compofes  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  thole  of  Syria  in  general,  is  a  hard  cal¬ 
careous  Hone  of  a  whitilh  colour,  fonorous  like,  free-ltone, 
and  difpofed  in  ffrata  varioufly  inclined.  Of  this  Hone 
the  inhabitants  build  their  houfes,  and  make  lime. 

LIBATION,  /.  \_libatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  pouring 
wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  fome  deity. — In  digging 
new  earth,  pour  in  fome  wine,  that  the  vapour  of  the 
earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  fpirits  ;  provided  it  be 
not  taken  for  a  heathen  facrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 
Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. — The  wine  fo  poured. — They  had 
no  other  crime  to  object  againlt  the  Chriltians,  but  that 
they  did  not  offer  up  libations,  and  the  frnoke  of  facrifices, 
to  dead  men.  Stilling fleet  on  Romijk  Idolatry. 

The  goblet  then  ffe  took,  with  neftar  crown’d, 
Sprinkling  the  firlt  libations  on  the  ground.  Dryden. 

Libation,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  foleinn  facrifices.  It  was  alio  performed 
alone,  as  a  drink-offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  Libations,  according  to  the  different  natures  of 
the  gods  in  honour  of  whom  they  were  made,  conliffed 
of  different  liquids,  but  wine  was  the  molt  ufual.  The 
wine  offered  to  the  gods  was  always  unmixed  with  water. 
We  meet  with  libations  of  water,  libations  of  honey,  li¬ 
bations  of  milk,  and  libations  of  oii  ;  thefe  are  called 
sn<pa.Atcc  iga.  The  libation  was  made  with  a  lerious  de¬ 
portment  and  folemn  prayer.  At  facrifices,  the  libation, 
after  it  had  been  tailed  by  the  prieft,  and  handed  to  the 
byftanders,  was  poured  upon  the  victim.  At  entertain¬ 
ments,  a  little  wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the  cup, 
before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to  ffow  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  gods  for  the  hleffngs  they  enjoyed.  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  is  laid  to  have  lacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune  ; 
and,  for  an  offering  to  the  fea-gods,  to  have  thrown  the 
golden  veffels  u  led 'for  the  libation  into  the  fea. 

Libations  were  alfo  in  life  under  the  law  of  Moles, 
as  the  Hebrews  poured  a  kind  of  wine  on  the  victim 
after  it  was  killed,  and  the  feveral  pieces  of  the  facrifice 
were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the  flames. 
This  at  lead  we  underhand  to  be  the  nature  of  the  drinh- 
ojfering  commanded  in  Numbers  xv.  4-10.  And  the 
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pouring  the  blood  befdc  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix 
12.  we  take  to  have  been  another  Ipecies  ot  libation. 

LIBAT'TA.  See  Olibato. 

LIBAU',  a  feaport  ot  the  duchy  of  Courland,  fituated 
on  the  Baltic.  It  was  built  by  the  Lettonians  ;  and  is 
faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Lettonian  word  lecpaja, 
i.  e.  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  linden-trees ;  for  a 
great  number  of  thole  trees  formerly  grew  here;  and,  to  this 
day,  the  Lettonians  call  the  town  Leepaja.  It  obtained  the 
privileges  of  a  city  in  1625.  It  contains  about  5000  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  the  harbour  has  not  a  firfficient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  Ihips  of  burden,  they  are  unloaded  in  the  road;  but 
duke  Ernelt  John,  in  1737,  caufed  it  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  future  accumulation  of  mud  and  land  to  be  prevented 
by  a  water-work,  which  lias  rendered  it  very  commodious 
for  light  veffels.  About  260  or  270  veffels  generally  en¬ 
ter,  one  year  with  another.  Not  long  fince  the  importa¬ 
tions  amounted  to  the  value  of  931,551  roubles;  the  ex¬ 
ports,  on  the  contrary,  amounted  to  2,028,520  roubles. 
This  town  was  often  taken  by  the  Swedes,  but  finally  ceded 
to  Courland  by  the  peace  of  1660:  lixty-fix  miles  welt  of 
Mittau.  Lat.  55.28.  N.  Ion.  21.  37.  E.  Maltcbrun  s  Picture 
of  Poland. 

LIBA'VIUS  (Andrew),  a  phyfician  and  chetnift,  was  a 
native  of  Hall  in  Saxony.  In  1588  he  was  profeffor  of 
hiftory  and  poetry  at  Jena.  Thence  he  removed  in  1591 
to  Rothenburg,  on  the  Tauber;  which  he  quitted  in  1605 
for  Coburg  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  college  of  Cafimir.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1616.  Libavius  was  greatly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  che- 
miltry,  and  was  one  of  the  firlt  who  purified  it  upon  true 
principles,  although  he  was  not  free  from  the  delulions  of 
alchemy  He  made  ufe  of  many  chemical  preparations 
in  medicine;  but  with  more  fobriety  than  Paracelfus, 
whofe  doctrines  he  frequently  refutes.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  works  in  medicine  and  chemillry, 
which  contain  fome  valuable  oblervations,  though  now 
obfolete.  His  lalt  work,  entitled  Examen  Philofophia  Nova, 
folio,  1615,  is  remarkable  for  the  firlt  mention  of  the 
transfufion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  another,  of  the 
falutary  effects  of  which  he  fpeaks  with  great  confidence. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  lame 
century  that  it  was  experimentally  tried.  See  Lower 
(Richard),  v’ol.  xiii.  A  chemical  preparation  called  the 
Jmoking  liquor  of  Libavius,  or  fpirit  of  Libavius,  has  long 
been  known  in  laboratories;  it  is  a  highly-concentrated 
muriatic  acid  much  impregnated  with  tin.  See  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.292,  3. 

LIB'BARD, /I  \_liebard,  Germ,  leopardus,  Lat.]  A  leo¬ 
pard.— The  torrid  parts  of  Afric  are  by  Pifo  refembled  to 
a  libbard' s  lkin,  the  diltance  of  whofe  fpots  reprefent  the 
difperfenels  of  habitations,  or  towns  of  Afric.  Brerewood. 
The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Riling,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw.  Milton. 

LIB'BARD’s  BANE,  or  Leopard’s  Bane,  a  plant 
fuppofed  to  be  poifonous  ;  as  to  which,  fee  Doronicum, 
vol.  vi.  p.  28. — Nightlbade,  moonwort,  libbard's  bane.  B. 
Jon  [on . 

LIBEC'CHIO,  [Italian.]  The  Libyan  wind  ;  a  hot 
wind. 

LI'BEL,  f.  \_libellus,  Lat.  libdle,  Fr.]  A  fa  tire  ;  defa¬ 
matory  writing;  a  lampoon. — Are  we  reproached  for  the 
name  of  Chrilt?  that  ignominy  ferves  but  to  advance  our 
future  glory  ;  every  fuch  libel  here  becomes  panegyric  there. 
Decay  of  Bitty. 

Good  heav’n!  that  fots  and  knaves  ffould  be  fo  vain. 

To  wiff  their  vile  relemblance  may  remain! 

And  Itand  recorded,  at  their  own  requelt, 

To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jelt.  Dryden. 

Libel,  in  law,  a  contumely,  or  reproach,  publiffed  to 
the  defamation  of  the  government,  of  a  mag  iff  rate,  or  of 
a  private  perfon.  It  is  alfo  defined  to  be,  a  malicious  de¬ 
famation,  expreffed  either  in  printing  or  writing,  or  by 
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Ugns,  pictures,  Sec.  tending  either  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  who  is  alive  ; 
and  thereby  expolinghim  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and 
ridicule,  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  §  i.  5  Co.  121,  5. 

Libels,  fays  Blackftone,  taken  in  their  largeft  and  mod 
extenfive  fenle,  fignify  any  writings,  piXures,  or  the  like, 
of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency.  Conlidered  particularly 
as  offences  againfl:  the  public  peace,  they  are  malicious  de¬ 
famations  of  any  perfon,  and  efpeciaily  a  magiftrate,  made 
public  by  either  printing,  writing,  iigns,  or  piXures,  in 
order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expofe  him  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  The  direX  tendency  of 
tliefe  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public  peace,  by  liirring 
up  the  objects  of  them  to  revenge,  and  perhaps  to  blood- 
lhed.  -4  Comm.  c.  1 1 .  3  Comm.  c.  8. 

A  libel  is  the  greateft  degree  of  fcandal,  and  does  not 
die  like  words  which  may  be  forgot,  an  action  for  which 
is  confined  to  the  perfon  ;  but  the  caufe  of  action  for 
fcandal  in  a  libel  furvives.  5  Rep.  125.  This  fpecies  of 
defamation  therefore  is  ufually  termed  written  fcandal ;  and 
thereby  receives  an' aggravation,  in  that  it  is  prefumed  to 
have  been  entered  upon  with  coolnefs  and  deliberation  ;  and 
to  continuelonger  and  propagate  widerand  fartherthan  any 
other  fcandal.  5  Rep.  125.  Whatever  renders  a  man  ridi¬ 
culous,  or  lowers  him  in  the  efteem  and  opinion  of  the 
world,  amounts  to  a  libel;  though  the  fame  expreflions,  if 
fpoken,  would  not  have  been  defamation.  An  aXion  for 
»  libel  alfo  differs  from  an  action  for  words  in  this  parti¬ 
cular;  that  the  former  may  be  brought  at  any  time  within 
fix  years,  and  any  damages  will  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  full 
cofts  ;  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  brought  within  two 
years,  and  the  damages  recovered  mult  be  4.0s.  to  carry 
colts.  To  print  of  any  perfon  that  he  is  a  fwindler,  is  a 
libel,  and  aXionable.  1  Term  Rep.  74S. 

Libels  againfl  magiftrates  deferve  the  greateft  punilh- 
ment.  If  a  libel  be  made  againfl:  a  private  man,  it  may 
excite  the  perfon  libelled,  or  his  friends,  to  revenge,  and 
break  the  peace;  but,  if  againfl:  a  magiftrate,  it  is  not  only 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  a  fcandal  to  government,  and 
flirs  up  fedition.  5  Rep.  121. 

Where  a  writing  inveighs  againfl  mankind  in  general, 
or  againfl  a  particular  order  of  men,  this  is  no  libel ;  it 
mu  ft  defeend  to  particulars  and  individuals  to  make  it  a 
libel.  But  a  general  reflection  on  the  government  is  a  li¬ 
bel,  though  no  particular  perfon  is  reflected  on  ;  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  againfl  a  known  law  is  held  to  be  criminal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holt,  C.  J.  fcandalous  matter  is  not  neceflary  to 
make  a  libel  ;  it  is  enough  if  the  defendant  induces  an  ill 
opinion  to  be  had  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  But,  if  a  man 
fpeak  fcandalous  words,  unlefs  they  are  put  in  writ¬ 
ing  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  libel ;  for  the  nature  of  a  libel 
■confifteth  in  putting  the  infamous  matter  into  writing- 
A  defamatory  writing,  exprefling  only  one  or  two  letters 
of  a  man’s  name,  if  it  be  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  from  what 
goes  before  and  follows  after,  it  mult  be  underftood,  by 
the  natural  conftruXion  of  the  whole,  to  fignify  and  point 
at  fuch  a  particular  perfon,  is  as  properly  a  libel  as  if  the 
■whole  name  was  expreffed  at  large.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  § 
5.  On  application  for  an  information  for  this  offence, 
fome  friend  to  the  party  complaining  ftiould  in  fuch  cafe 
flate  by  affidavit  the  having  read  thelibel,  and  that  he  un- 
derftands  and  believes  it  to  mean  the  party.  And  in  the 
cafe  of  aXions  for  libels  by  figns  or  pidtures,  it  feems  ne- 
eelfary  always  to  fhow,  by  proper  inuendoes  and  averments 
of  the  defendant’s  meaning,  the  import  and  application  of 
the  fcandal,  and  that  fome  fpecial  damage  has  followed  ; 
otherwile  it  cannot  appear  that  fuch  libel  by  pidture  was 
underftood  to  be  levelled  at  the  plaintiff,  or  that  it  was 
attended  with  any  adtionable  confequences.  3  Comm.  c.  8. 
p.  612. 

Though  a  private  perfon  or  magiftrate  be  dead  at  the 
time  of  making  the  libel,  yet  it  is  punifhable ;  as  it  tends 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  5  Co.  125-  1  Ha.wk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  §  1. 

A  private  libel  for  a  private  matter,  as  a  letter  fcanda- 
lizing  a  perfon  courting  a  woman,  is  indictable,  and  pu- 
uifhable  by  fine. 
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Printing  or  writing  may  be  libellous,  though  the  fcau- 
dal  is  not  diredtly  charged,  but  obliquely  and  ironically  ; 
and  where  a  writing,  pretending  to  recommend  to  one 
the  charaXers  of  feveral  great  men  for  his  imitation,  in-' 
Head  of  taking  notice  of  what  they  are  generally  famous 
for,  pitches  on  fuch  qualities  only  which  their  enemies 
charge  them  with  the  Want  of ;  as  bypropofing  fuch  a  one 
to  be  imitated  for  his  learning,  who  is  known  to  be  a 
good  foldier,  but  an  illiterate  man,  &c.  this  will  amount 
to  a  libel.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  §  4. 

The  petition  of  the  feven  bifhops  in  the  reign  of  kirm- 
James  II.  againfl  the  king’s  declaration,  fetting  forth,  that, 
it  was  founded  on  adifpenfing  power,  which  had  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  in  parliament,  See.  was  called  a  feditious  libel 
againfl  the  king;  and  they  vvere-committed  to  the  Tower; 
but,  being  after  tried  at  the  bar,  were  acquitted.  3  Mod. 
Z12.  The  printing  of  a  petition  to  a  committee  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  (which  would  be  a  libel  againfl  the  party  complained 
of,  were  it  made  for  any- other  purpofe,)  and  delivering 
copies  thereof  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  is  not  the 
publication  of  a  libel,  being  juftified  by  the  order  and 
courfeof  proceedings  in  parliament.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  73.$  g. 

Scandalous  matter  in  legal  proceedings  by  bill,  petition, 
&c.  in  a  court  of  juftice,  amounts  not  to" a  libel',  if  the 
court  hath  jurifdiXion  of  the  caufe.  Dyer,  285.  4  Rep.  14. 
But  he  who  delivers  a  paper  full  of  reflexions  on  any  per¬ 
fon,  in  nature  of  a  petition  to  a  committee,  to  any  other 
perfons  except  the  members  of  parliament  who  have  to  do 
with  it,  may  be  punifhed  as  the  publifher  of  a  libel.  1 
Hawk.  c.  73.  §  8.  And,  by  the  better  opinion,  a  perfon 
c.annot  juftify  the  printing  any  papers  which  import  a  crime 
in  another,  to  inftruX  counfel,  &c.  but  it  will  be  a  libel. 
Sid.  414. 

The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  perfon  is  a 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the- law;  and  therefore  the  fending 
an  abufive  private  letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  jf 
it  were  openly  printed  ;  for  it  equally  tends  to  a-  breach 
of  the  peace.  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  73.  §  11.  4  Comm.  c.  n. 

It  is  immaterial,  on  a  criminal  projection,  with  reflect  to 
the  eflence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or 
fa  He  ;  becaufe  it  equally  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  provocation,  not  thefalfity,  is  the  thing  to  be  pu- 
niftied  criminally  ;  though  doubtlefs  the  falfehood  of  it 
may  aggravate  its  guilt,  and  enhance  its  punifliment.  See 
7  Term  Rep. 4,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  allege  the  falfity 
of  the  libellous  matter.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Duties  of  Juries,  ch.  x.  prefents  fome  very  fenfi- 
ble  and  ufeful  coniiderations  for  jurymen,  on  the  trial  of 
libel  caufes.  His  principle  with  regard  to  public  libels 
is,  “  that,  as  the  propagation  of  truth  on  fubjeXs  of  public 
intereft  is  a  common  right,  fo  whatever  is  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  public  things,  or  the  public  conduct  of  public 
perfons,  as  fuch,  can  be  no  libel ;  and  herein,  if  a  juf- 
tification  of  the  faX  is  made  out,  ittiught  to  procure  an 
acquittal.”  This  principle  is,  as  we  have  fliown,  more 
agreeable  to  found  common  fenfe  than  to  ftriX  law,  which 
will  not  allow  the  truth,  of  a  libel  to  be  any  defence  of  its 
author.  Yet,  whatever  fubtle  reafons  may  be  found  in 
the  technical  ftruXure  of  the  law  for  this  rule,  the  confu-. 
fion  of  falfehood  and  truth  never  can  be  reconciled  to  or¬ 
dinary  ideas  of  juftice;  and  a  common  underftanding  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  propofltion,  that 
the  falfe  calumniator  of  the  bait  minifter  commits  only  the 
fame  degree  of  offence  with  the  man  who  attacks  the  vices 
of  the  word.  We  conceive  the  drift  of  the  author’s  ar¬ 
gument  to  be,  that,  though  falfehood  is  not  neceflary  to  be 
proved  in  order  to  convict  a  perfon  of  a  libel,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  malice  is  ;  and  therefore  that  a  jury  may  con- 
feientioufiy  weigh  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  faXs‘ 
alledged,  as  material  towards  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
malicious  intent.  Though  the  law  doej  not  ftriXly  belong 
to  the  province  of  the  jury,  yet,  as  their  undoubted  power 
to  return  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  does  in  ef¬ 
fect  place  the  law  as  well  as  the  faX  in  their  hands,  they* 
are  exhorted  to  exert  that  power  by  an  acquittal,  if  they' 
are  convinced  that  nothing  but  truth  has  been  advanced 
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in  the  publication  into  which  they  are  charged  to  inquire. 
And,  indeed,  although  the  truth  of  a  libel  is  no  legal  jultifi- 
cation  in  a  criminal  profecution,  yet  in  many  inltances  it  is 
confulered  as  an  extenuation  of  the  offence;  arid  the  court 
of  king’s  bench  has  laid  down  this  general  rule;  viz.  that 
it  will  not  grant  an  information  for  a  libel,  vmlef's  the  pro- 
fecntor  who  applies  for  it  makes  an  affidavit,  aflerting  di- 
redily  and  pointedly  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  But  this  rule  may  be  difpenfed  with,  if  the 
perfon  libelled  relides  abroad  ;  or  if  the  imputations  of  a  li¬ 
bel  are  general  and  indefinite ;  or  if  it  is  a  chaj'ge  againft 
the  profecutor  for  language  which  he  has  held  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  Dougl.  2.71-371.  (284-3S8.) 

In  a  civil  aclion,  however,  a  libel  muff  appear  to  be  falfe 
as  well  as  fcandalous;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plain¬ 
tiff'  has  received  no  private  injury,  and  has  no  ground  to 
demand  a  compenfation  for  hiinfelf,  whatever  offence  it 
may  be  again!!  the  public  peace;  and  therefore,  upon  a  ci¬ 
vil  adtion,  the  truth  of  the  accuiation  may  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  the  f'uit. 

The  punifhment  of  libellers,  for  either  making,  re¬ 
peating,  printing,  or  publifhing,  a  libel,  is  fine,  and  fuch 
corporal  punifhment  (as  imprifonment,  pillory,  &c.)  as 
the  court  in  its  diicretion  lhall  in fli<5ir ;  regarding  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  offence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offender.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  73. 

If  a  printer  piint  a  libel  againft  a  private  perfon,  he 
may  be  indidted  and  punifhed  for  it  ;  and  fo  may  he 
who  prints  a  libel  againft  a  magiftrate 5  and  much  more 
one  who  does  it  againft  the  king  and  ftate  ;  and  it  is  no 
textufe  for  the  printing  or  publifhing  a  libel,  to  fay  that 
lie  did  it  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  to  maintain  his  family. 
uSt.Tr.foz,  986.  Alfo  if  bookfellers.  See.  publifh  or 
fell  libels,  though  they  know  not  the  contents  of  them, 
they  are  punifhable.  It  has.  been  refolved,  that,  where 
pgrfons  write,  print,  or  fell,  any  pamphlet,  fcandalizing 
the  public,  or  any  private  perfons,  fuch  libellous  books 
may  be  feized,  and  the  perforts  punifhed  by  law;  and  all 
perfons  expofing  any  books  to  fale,  reflet! ing  on  the  go¬ 
vernment,  may  be  punifhed;  alfo  writers  of  falfe  news  are 
indictable.  zSt.Tr.  477.  See  Scandalum  magnatum. 

It  has  been  frequently  determined,  that  in  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  for  a  libel  the  only  queftions  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  jury  are  the  fa  ft  of  publifhing,  and  the 
truth  of  the  inuendoes;  that  is,  the  truth  of  the  meaning 
and  fenle  of  the  paftages  of  the  libel,  as  ftated  and  averred 
in  the  record  ;  whether  the  matter  be  or  be  not  a  libel  is 
a  queftion  of  law  for  the  confideration  of  the  court.  3  Term 
Rep.  428.  But  fee  the  flat.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60  ;  that  th# 
jury  may  give  a  general  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  put 
in  ift'ue,  and  fhall  not  be  required  or  directed  by  the  court 
Or  judge  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  merely  on  the  proof 
of  the  publication  of  the  paper,  and  the  fen.fe  aferibed  to 
it  in  the  indictment.  See  this  more  fully  diicufied  under 
the  article  Jury,  vol.  xi.  p.  547. 

In  the  cafe  of  Peltier,  for  a  libel  againft  Bonaparte,  then 
firftconful  of  the  French  republic,  lord  Ellenborough,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  laid,  “  I  lay  it  down  as  law,  that  any 
publication  which  tends  to  degrade,  revile,' and  defame, 
perfons  in  confiderable  fituations  of  power  and  dignity  in 
foreign  countries,  may  be  taken  to  be  and  treated  as  a  libel, 
aiui  particularly  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the 
amity  anil  peace  between  the  two  countries.  If  any  pub¬ 
lication  contains  a  plain  and  ntanifeft  incitement  and  per- 
fuafipn,  addrelfed  to  others,  to  affaflinate  and  deltroy  the 
perfons  of  fuch  magiftrates,  as  the  tendency  of  fuch  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  interrupt  the  harmony  fubliftmg  between  two 
countries,  the  libel  affumes  a  ftill  more  criminal  com¬ 
plexion.”  In  K.B.  Feb.  ai,  1803. 

Upon  this  doctrine,  vve  have  the  following  very  fpirited 
remarks  in  the  Monthly  Magazine :  “  The  monftxous  and 
inconfiftent  doctrines  which  have  been  lately  maintained 
in  cafes  of  libel  have  given  a  juft  and  ferious  alarm  to  the 
real  friends  of  the  Britifli  conltitution  ;  and,  if  the  affer- 
tions  of'  lawyers  are  not  counteracted  by  the  exertions  of 


juries,  they  will  extend  to  faeh  an  excefs  as  to  be  fatal  to- 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  was  fo  juftly  a  fubjeft  of 
eulogium  with  our  prelent  worthy  and  coniiitutional  tni- 
nilter.  Mr.  Fox’s  bill  has  re-invefted  juries  with  a  great  and' 
coniiitutional  power ;  but  this  power  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  hitherto  felt,  and  much  lefs  adted  upon,  by  juries  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  might  have  been  expedted 
from  the  fpiritof  Englifhmen.  The  cafe  of  Johnfon,  who- 
was  convicted  merely  for  an  act  of  his  fhopman,  the  fup- 
plying  a  cultomer  with  Mr.  Wakefield’s  pamphlet,  not 
publifhed  by  himfelf,  in  his,  Johnfon’s,  abfence,  and  while 
he  w’as  perfedtly  unconfcious  of  the  tran faction,,  was,  to- 
fay  the  leaftof  it,  a  hard  cafe.  The  verdict,  I  apprehend, 
fhould  be  founded  on  the  words  of  the  indictment.  Now 
the  words  of  the  indidtment  are,  ‘ that  he,  the  faid  A.  B. 
being  a  wicked  and  feditious  perfon,  did,  with  a  wicked' 
and  malicious  intention,  fell  or  publifh,  &c.  &c.’  Now 
how  could  Johnfon  fell  or-  publifh  with  a  wicked  and  ma¬ 
licious  intention  what  he  did  not  fell  or  publifh  at  all?  and 
does  not  the  oath  of  a  juryman  confine  him  to  give  a  true 
verdict,  according  to  the  matter  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment?  But  even  this  is  a  matter  of  fimall  confequence 
compared  with  the  new,  and  I  apprehend  unfounded  and 
unconftitutional,  doctrine,  firft  introduced  in  the  cafe  of 
lord  George  Gordon,  and  fince  proceeded  upon  in  the  cafe 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier,  and  of  Peltier: — that  of 
the  right  oi foreign  powers  to  inftitute  criminal  procefl’es  in 
our  courts  tor  libel.  If  tliofe  whom  we  have  been  accul- 
tomed  to  regard  as  the  oracles  of  Britifh  law  are  deferving. 
of  credit,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  fuch  a  dodtrine., 
in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Irifh  Refolutions,  ‘un¬ 
conftitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance;’  deftrudtive  of  the 
truth  of  hiftory,  and  dangerous  in  corrupting  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  public  information,  which,  even  for  .the  fecuritjr 
of  the  government  itfelf,  fhould  be  left  as  open  as  poffibie. 

“A  libel  is  a  crime,  according  to  Blackftone,  only  as 
‘a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  by  ftirring  up  the  objects  of 
it  to  revenge,  and  perhaps  to  blood Ihed.’  In  this  point 
of  view,  a  criticifm  or  a  cenfure  on  a  foreign  government 
cannot  poffibly  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  this  country,, 
fince  the  objedt  of  it  is  out  of  reach.  The  remedy,  in  this- 
cafe,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  potentate  himfelf,  by 
prohibiting  the  circulation,  of  fuch  libels  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  Only  couple  this  dodtrine  with  another,  which 
has  alfo  been  lately  introduced  in  our  courts,  viz.  ‘that 
a  libel  may  affect  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,’  and  then 
it  will  be  ground  for  an  information,  to  arraign  the  cru¬ 
elty,  tyranny,  and  ambition,  of  Louis  XIV  Carry  the 
dodtrine  a  little  further, and  fuppofe  the  pope  might  have 
inftituted  a  profecution  for  libel  in  an  Englifh  court  of 
juftice; — where  would  our  reformed  religion  now  have 
been?  But  this,  thanks  to  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  our 
anceftors,  was  not  the  dodtrine  of  thofo  limes,  which  efta- 
bliflied  the  Englifli  church,  and  the  Englifh  conftitutiom 
A  well-known  and  rather  trite  anecdote  will  ferve  to  con¬ 
vince  us  of  what  was  the  dodtrine  of  thofe  times  ;  V/hen 
lord  Molefworth  publifhed  his  celebrated  Account  of 
Denmark,  many  paftages  were  found  extremely  offenfive 
to  the  reigning  monarch,  who,  by  his  ambaffador,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  infult,  and  demanded  from  our  William 
I'll,  the  head  of  the  author.  ‘Tell  his  Danilh  majefty,’  laid, 
king  William,  ‘that  I  cannot  by  my  own  authority  dif- 
pofe  of  the  heads  of  my  fubjedts ;  nor  can  I  grant  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty  any  red  refs,  except  that  I  can  communicate  to  lord 
Molefworth  the  nature  of  this  application,  who  will,  I 
dare  lay,  infert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his  book’.” 

When  a  perfon  is  brought  before  the  court  to  receive 
judgment  for  a  libel,  his  condudt  fubfequent  to  his  con¬ 
viction  may  be  taken  into  confideration,  either  by  way  of 
aggravation  or  mitigation  of  his  punifhment.  3  Ter© 
Rep.  432. 

Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that,  where  blafphemous, 
immoral,  trealonable,  and  fchifmatical,  feditious,  or  fcan¬ 
dalous,  libels,  are  puniihed  by  the  Englifli  law,  fome  witli 
a  greater  and  others  with  a  lets  degree  pf  feverity,  the  li- 
t  berty 
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hsrty  of  the  prefs,  properly  underlined,  is  by  no  means 
infringed  or  violated.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

LI'BEL,  or  Libelllus*  “a  little  book,”  in  the  fpi- 
litual  court  fignifies  the  original  declaration  of  any  aftion 
in  the  civil  law.  2  Edw.  VI.  c.  55:.  The  libel  ufed  in  ec- 
clefiaftical  proceedings  confifts  of  three  parts.  1.  The 
major  propofition,  which  (hows  a ■  juft  caufe  of  the  peti¬ 
tion.  2.  The  narration,  or  minor  propofition.  3.  The 
conclufion,  or  conclufive  petition,  which  conjoins  both 
propofitions.  Blackjl.  Comm.  vol.  iii. 

Libel,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for  a  criminal  ac- 
cufation  or  indictment. 

To  LI'BEL,  v.  n.  To  fpread  defamation,  written  or 
printed:  it  is  now  commonly  ufed  as  an  aftive  verb, 
without  the  prepofition  againjl : 

Sweet  fcrawls  to  fly  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome  : 

What's  this  but  libelling  cgainjl  the  fenate  ?  S/iakefpeare. 

He,  like  a  privileg’d  fpy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now  ’ gainfl  each  great  man.  Donne. 

To  LI'BEL,  v.a.  To  fatirife ;  to  lampoon. — Is  the 
peerage  of  England  difhonoured  when  a  peer  fuffers  for 
his  treafon  ?  if  he  be  libelled,  or  any  way  defamed,  he  has 
his  fcandalum  magnatum  to  pun ith  the  offender.  Dryden. 
Sut  what  fo  pure  which  envious  tongues  will  fpare  ? 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libell'd  all  the  fair.  Pope. 

LIBEL'LA,/!  A  piece  of  money  amongft  the  Romans, 
being  the- tenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  equal  in  value 
to  the  as.  It  was  called  libella,  as  being  a  little  pound, 
becaufe  equal  to  a  pound  of  brafs.  Its  value  in  our  mo¬ 
ney  is  a  halfpenny  farthing.  See  Money. 

LIBELL AT'ICI,  an  ancient  kind  of  apoflates  from 
Chriilianity,  under  the  perfecution  of  Decius  ;  who,  to 
prevent  their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  faith,  and  fa- 
criflce  to  idols  in  public,  made  application  to  the  magif- 
trates,  and  abjured  their  faith  in  private  ;  obtaining  certifi¬ 
cates  of  them,  either  by  intreaty  or  by  money  5  by  which 
they  were  attefted  to  have  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
emperor;  and  were  thereby  (heltered  from  any  farther 
molefiation  on  account  of  their  religion.  Thefe  certifi¬ 
cates  were  called  libelli ;  whence  the  people  who  obtained 
them  came  to  be  denominated,  libellatici.  Others,  particu¬ 
larly  the  centuriators  of  Madgebourg,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  libellatici  were  only  Inch  as  furnilhed  the  magiltrates 
with  money,  to  fcreen  them  from  profecution,  and  from 
being  obliged  to  renounce  Chriltianity.  M.  Tillemont 
retains  fometliing  of  each  opinion. 

LI'BELLER,  f.  One  who  writes  libels;  one  who  de¬ 
fames  another  in  writing  ;  a  lampooner. — Our  common 
iibellers  are  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit  as  of  mo¬ 
rality.  Dryden. 

LABELLING,  f.  The  ail  of  writing  libels;  the  aft 
of  defaming. 

LIB'ELLOUS,  adj.  Defamatory. — It  was  the  molt  ma¬ 
licious  furmife  that  had  ever  been  brewed,  howfoever 
countenanced  by  a  libellous  pamphlet.  Wotton. 

LIBEL'LULA,y.  The  DRAGON-fly  ;  a  genus  of  neu- 
ropterous  infeCts.  Generic  characters — Jaws  always  more 
than  two  in  number,  and  fitted  for  gratifying  that  vora¬ 
city  by  which  the  libellulas  are  diftinguilhed :  antennas 
Ihorter  than  the  thorax;  wings  always  extended,  and  in 
fome  meafure  feveral  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  The  male 
is  diftinguilhed  by  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps,  by  which 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  terminated. 

The  dragon-flies,  fometimes  improperly  called  horfe- 
Itingers,  are  univerfally  known,  from  their  large  fize, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  every- where  appear. 
The  organs  of  generation  are  differently  fituated  in  the 
male  and  female  of  this  tribe;  in  the  former,  they  are 
placed  upon  the  under-fide  of  that  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  lies  between  the  inferior  wings;  while,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  are  found  at  the  tip  or  end  of  the  abdomen.  The 
feafon  of  love  in  all  infeCts,  from  the  brevity  of  their  lives, 
is  neceifarily  ftiort,  but  it  is  bufily  employed.  It  is  only 
the  iarge  infects,  fuch  as  the  iibelluiae,  that  are  frequently 
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feen  celebrating  the  rites  of  Venus;  and  among  them  the 
operation  is  performed  with  a  frequency  and  diipatch  that 
feems  perfectly  to  correfpond  with  the  tranfient  nature  of 
their  exiltence,  and  the  numerous-race  they  tranfmit  to 
pofterity.  The  addrefles  of  the  libell ula  to  his  female  feem 
carried  on  in  a  rough  and  intrepid,  but  efficacious,  man¬ 
ner.  He  hovers  about  on  the  wing,  till  the  o'pjeCl  of  his 
amours  makes  her  appearance  ;  he  then  watches  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feizing  he*  by  the  head  with  thofe  pincers  with 
which  his  tail  is  armed.  It  is  thus  that  the  ravilher  tra¬ 
vels  through  the  air,  till  the  female,  yielding  to  fuperior 
Ilrength,  perhaps  to  inclination,  forms  her  body  into  a  cir¬ 
cle,  that  terminates  at  the  genitals  of  the  male,  and  thus 
accomplithes  the  great  purpofe  of  nature.  It  is  while 
thefe  kind  of  rapes  are  perpetrating,  that  the  libellulas 
are  feen  coupled  in  the  air,  exhibiting  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Barbut ,  p.  205. 

This  infeCt  exhibits  an  inftance  fcarcely  lefs  finking 
than  the  butterfly  of  that  ftrange  diftimilitude  in  point  of 
form  under  which  one  and  the  fame  animal  is  deitined  to 
appear  in  the  different  periods  of  its  exiitence.  Perhaps 
few  perfons  not  particularly  converfant  in  the  hifrory  of 
infeCts  would  imagine  that  thefe  highly-brilliant  and  lively 
animals,  which  may  be  feen  flying  with  fuch  ilrength  and 
rapidity  round  the  meadows,  and  purfuing  the  fmaller 
infeCts  with  the  velocity  of  a  hawk,  had  once  been  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  water,  and  that  they  had  refided  for  a  very 
long  fpace  of  time  in  that  element  before  they  aflumed 
their  flying  form.  However,  the  female,  when  pregnant,, 
retires  to  the  fide  of  a  ditch  or  pond,  when,  by  the  af- 
liftance  of  a  flick  or  reed,  ihe  creeps,  or  lowers  herfelf 
down,  by  moving  backwards,  till  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  im- 
merged  about  half  an  inch  in  the  water;  fhe is  then  feized 
with  a  kind  of  trembling  or  (baking  of  the  body,  during 
which  effort  the  depofits  a  fingle  egg  in  the  water;  af¬ 
terwards  fhe  imsnerges  her  tail  a  fecond  and  a  third  time, 
when  the  fame  operations  are  performed.  The  tail  is- 
withdrawn  from  the  water  by  contracting  its  annuli;  and, 
by  the  prefiure  of  thefe  upon  each  other,  the  egg  is  gra¬ 
dually  forced  from  the  ovary  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
from  whence  it  is  ultimately  feparated,  by  lhaking  that 
part  in  the  water.  The  eggs  thus  protruded  by  the  libel¬ 
lulas  are  of  a  white  colour  and  oblong  form,  refembling 
thofe  produced  by  the  Mufca  vomitoria,  or  common  blow¬ 
fly.  The  caterpillar,  which  iifues  from  thefe  eggs,  at  fir  ft: 
feeds  on  fmall  aquatic  infeCts:  gradually  acquiring  more 
voracity  and  bokinefs  in  the  purfuit,  in  proportion  as  its 
ftrength  increafes,  at  length  it  becomes  fo  iniatiable,  that 
it  is  laid  to  devour  even  thofe  of  its  own  kind.  The  form 
and  colour  of  thefe  worms  are  extremely  difgufting:  be¬ 
neath  the  head  is  placed  an  inllrnment  excellently  adapted 
for  feizing  and  holding  their  prey:  it  is  furnilhed  with 
a  forceps  at  the  end,  and  can  be  advanced  or  drawn  back 
with  all  the  agility  of  the  human  hand. 

The  caterpillar  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  for  nearly 
twelve  months  before  it  has  attained  to  its  full  fize;  when 
the  period  of  transformation  has  arrived,  the  worm  repairs 
to  the  margin  of  its  pond  in  quell  of  a  convenient  place 
of  abode  during  the  feafon  of  its  ina&ion.  It  there  at¬ 
taches  itfelf  to  a  plant  or  piece  of  dry  wood  ;  and  the  Ikin, 
which  has  gradually  become  parched  and  brittle,  at  lalfc 
fplits  oppolite  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Through 
this  aperture  the  winged  infect  quickly  puflies  its  way  3 
and,  being  thus  extricated  from  confinement,  begins  to 
expand  its  wings,  to  flutter,  and  finally  to  launch  into 
the  air,  with  that  gracefulnefs  and  eafe  peculiar  to  this 
majeftic  tribe.  The  wings,  however,  at  firlt,  are  very  fhort, 
tender,  and  contracted,  all  the  ramifications  or  fibres  hav¬ 
ing  been  comprefied  within  the  fmall  compafs  of  the  ob¬ 
long  feales  on  the  back  of  the  larva,  or  rather  pupa  ;  but 
in  the  fpace  of  about  half  an  hour  they  are  fully  expand¬ 
ed,  and  have  acquired  the  folidity  and  ftrength  neceflary 
for  flight.  This  curious  procefs  of  the  evolution  or  birth 
of  the  libell  ula  generally  takes. place  in  the  morning,  and 
during  a  clear  lunftiine.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal's  life  is  but  fliort  in,  companion  with  that  which  it 
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paffed  in  its  aquatic  (fate;  the  frofls  of  the  clofe  of  au¬ 
tumn  delh'oying  the  whole  race.  They  are  alfo  the  prey 
of  federal  forts  of  birds.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  (truck 
vvith  admiration  on  contemplating  the  changes  of  the  li- 
Bellula,  which,  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  would 
perifh  by  any  long  expofure  to  the  air,  while  the  complete 
animal,  once  efcaped  from  the  pupa,  would  as  effectually 
be  deftroyed  by  fubmerfion  under  the  water,  of  which',  not 
an  hour  before,  it  was  the  legitimate  or  natural  inhabit¬ 
ant.  No  particular  time  feems  appointed  for  the  meta- 
morphofis  of  the  libell ula  into  its  winged  ftate ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  are  continually  emerging  from  the  water 
from  April  to  Auguft  ;  for,  as  the  times  of  copulation 
are  various  and  frequent  during  the  whole  fumtner,  fo  the 
larvae  or  caterpillars  are  found  of  different  fizes,  according 
to  their  age.  The  fmajler  kinds,  however,  generally  make 
their  appearance  before  the  larged;  becaufe,  from  breed¬ 
ing  in  (hallow  water,  they  fooner  feel  the  influence  of  the 
fun  on  the  approach  of  fpring. 

The  manners  of  thefe  inl’efls  muff  no  doubt  be  greatly 
altered  by  a  change,  which  not  only  confers  upon  them  a 
new  form,  but  introduces  them  into  a  different  element. 
The  complete  infeCf,  in  its  winged  ft:3te,  however,  (till 
continues  to  purfue  the  fame  food,  and  remains  in(eCtivo- 
rous.  The  lepidopterous  infefls,  the  butterflies,  and  pha- 
Isense,  are  deltined  for  the  fupport  of  the  larger  libellulse  j 
they  are  a  part  of  thofe  numerous  tribes  that  are  appointed 
toconfine  thofe  prolific  genera  within  due  bounds.  Seethe 
article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.829  and  838,  and  the 
Engravings  there  referred  to.  There  are  fifty-fix_  fpecies, 
fcefides  many  varieties:  they  are  divided  and  fubdivided 
as  follows. 

I.  Wings  expanded  when  at  rejl. 
tc,  Dorfal  divifion  of  the  lip  very  minute . 

t.  Libellula  quadri-maculata,  the  four  fpotted  dragon¬ 
fly.  Specific  character,  a  blackifli  (pot  on  the  lower  wings 
at  the  bafe,  and  on  each  wing  in  the  middle  on  the  fore¬ 
part  ;  abdomen  deprefled,  downy.  The  head  is  brown, 
and  the  fore-part  above  the  jaws  of  a  greenifh  yellow. 
The  thorax  is  brown,  but  covered  on  the  upper  part  with 
grey  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  broad  at  top,  but  decreafes 
downwards,  and  is  terminated  by  two  cylindrical  appen¬ 
dices  :  the  colour  of  it  is  brown  ;  above,  it  is  fomewhat 
hairy  on  the  (ides.  The  four  wings  are  yellow  at  their 
bafe  and  along  part  of'  >he  exterior  edge,  befides  which 
the  inferior  ones  have,  beneath  the  yellow  colour,  a  fpot 
of  very  dark  brown.  But  what  eafily  diftinguiflies  this 
fpecies  from  a!!  others,  is  its  having  two  marginal  fpots  on 
the  outward  edge  of  each  vving;  one  towards  the  extre¬ 
mity,  at  the  place  where  the  other  fpecies  have  one,  and 
a  fecond  alinoft  or.  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge,  which 
in  that  part  is  (heightened  ;  both  are  of  a  dark  brown. 
The  fpecies  is  fcarce  in  this  country;  and  is  (hown  on  the 
.Plate  of  Lerntea,  See.  at  fig.  14. 

2.  Libellula  depreiTa,  the  fiat  dragon-fly  :  wings  ex¬ 
panded  when  at  reft,  blackifli  at  the  bafe  ;  abdomen  de¬ 
prefled,  yellowifh  at  the  Tides.  The  body  is  (hort  and 
broad.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  (ky-blue,  with  the  Tides 
of  the  body  yellow  ;  the  female  of  a  fine  brown  or  bay, 
with  yellow  fides  alfo.  The  wings  in-both  fexes  are  tranf- 
parent,  except  at  the  (houlders,  where  they  are  each 
marked  by  a  broad  bed  or  patch  of  brown  with  a  llripe 
of  yellow  ;  the  tips  of  each  wing  have  alfo  a  finall  oblong- 
fquare  black  fpot  on  the  outer  margin.  The  larva  of  this 
fpecies  is  of  a  greenifh-brown  colour. 

3.  Libellula  trimaculata,  the  three-fpotted  dragon-fly: 
wings  hyaline,  with  a  ferruginous  fpot  at  the  bafe  and 
band  in  the  middle.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

4.  Libellula  bifafeiata,  the  two-banded  dragon-fly : 
wings  hyaline,  with  a  brown  fpot  at  the  bafe,  and  two 
bands.  Thorax  villous  brown,  with  two  yellow  lines  un¬ 
der  the  wings;  abdomen  deprefled  brown,  the  fides  yel- 
lowifh.  Inhabits  America. 

5.  Libeliulaquadri-punciata,thefour-dotteddragon-fly : 
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wings  white ;  lower-ones  black  at  the  bafe  with  a  yellow  line  ;, 
all  with  a  black  dot;  abdomen  cylindrical.  Thorax  downy: 
green ifli ;  front  veficular,  green  ;  abdomen  greenifh  at  the 
bafe  and  blackifli  at  the  tip ;  all  the  wings  with  a  black 
dot  in  the  middle  at  the  rib,  and  a  common  cblong  ftigma 
at  the  tip.  Inhabits  America. 

6.  Libellula  flaveola,  the  yellow  dragon-fly  :  wings  pale 
yellow  at  the  bafe.  Wings  fometimes  without  the  yellow 
fpot.  Inhabits  Europe. 

7.  Libellula  lineata,  the  lineated  dragon-fly:  wing# 
white  with  a  yellowifh  bafe  and  black  band  and  tip;  ab¬ 
domen  yellow  with  a  lateral  black  line.  Head  and  thorax 
yellow;  abdomen  comprefled.  Inhabits  India. 

8.  Libellula  ftigmatizans,  the  marked  dragon-fly:  yel¬ 
lowifh  ;  wings  with  a  brown  fpot,  the  tip  brown  with  a 
fnowy  ftigma.  Abdomen  with  black  lines;  wings  hya¬ 
line.  Inhabits  New  Holland.  In  the  mufeum  of  (ir  Jo- 
feph  Banks. 

9.  Libellula  cculata,  the  eyed  dragon-fly .  yellowifh ; 
■tipper-wings  hyaline  at  the  tip,  lower  ones  at  the  margin, 
with  a  fnowy  ftigma.  Inhabits  New  Holland ;  refembles 
the  preceding. 

10.  Libellula  Indica,  the  Indian  dragon-fly :  wings  va¬ 
ried  with  yellow  and  brown  ;  and  white  at  the  tip,  lower 
ones  with  a  blue  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Body  green  or  brown; 
tip  of  the  wings  hyaline.  Inhabits  India. 

11.  Libellula  rnurcia,  the  lazy  dragon-fly:  bronzed; 
wings  whitifh  fpotted  with  brown,  lower  ones  yellow  at 
the  bafe.  Inhabits  India. 

la.  Libellula  veficulofa,  the  veficular  dragon-fly  :  wings 
white;  elevated  veficular  front  and  thorax  yellow,  imma¬ 
culate.  Abdomen  cylindrical,  the  fegments  pale  at  the 
bale  and  black  at  the  tip,  tail  with  cylindrical  feales.  In-, 
habits  America;  large. 

13.  Libellula  rubicunda,  the  red  dragon-fly:  lower 
wings  only  blackifh  at  the  bale;  body  fquare.  In  one 
fex  the  back  is  fpotted  with  red,  in  the  other  with  yel¬ 
low.  Inhabits  Europe. 

14.  Libellula  vulgatiflima,  the  very-common  dragon¬ 
fly  :  thorax  yellow,  with  eight  black  (freaks.  Inhabits 
Europe. 

15.  Libellula  obfeura,  the  dufky  dragon-fly:  all  the 
wings  ferruginous  ;  body  du(ky.  Abdomen  cylindrical ; 
wings  with  an  oblong  brown  marginal  dot.  Inhabits 
America  ;  fize  of  L.  flaveola. 

1 6.  Libellula  vulgata,  the  common  dragon-fly;  wings 
hyaline,  immaculate  ;  abdomen  cylindrical,  rufous.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe. 

17.  Libellula  Sibirica,  the  Siberian  dragon-fly  :  wing© 
hyaline,  with  a  tranfverle  broad  ferruginous  band  towards 
the  tip  ;  body  reddiih.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

18.  Libellula  finuata,  the  crooked  dragon-fly:  wings 
flat,  longitudinally  finuate,  and  black  on  the  thicker 
margin,  with  a  white  ftigma.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
Body  bluifh. 

19.  Libellula  cancellata,  the  barred  dragon-fly  i  wings 
immaculate  at  the  bafe  ;  back  and  (ides  of  the  abdomen 
interrupted  by  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe. 

20.  Libellula  Pedemontana,  the  Piedmontefe  dragon^ 
fly  :  wings  flat,  cinereous  with  a  brown  band  at  the  tip. 
Small.  Body  obfeure  yellowifh.  Inhabits  Italy. 

21.  Libellula  fafeiata,  the  banded  dragon-fly:  wings 
flat,  brown,  witli  a  white  (freak.  Inhabits  India. 

22.  Libellula  umbrata,  the  clouded  dragon-fly  :  wings 
flat,  with  a  brown  band.  Inhabits  South  America. 

23.  Libellula  ferva :  wings  flat,  white,  with  an  oblong 
black  fpot  at  the  bale,  and  band  in  the  middle.  Inhabits 
China  ;  refembles  the  preceding.  Body  cylindrical. 

24.  Libellula  notata  :  wings  flat,  with  white  fpots  and 
tip.  Inhabits  Africa.  In  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

25.  Libellula  dimidiata:  wings  flat,  and  black  from  ths 
bafe  to  the  middle.  Inhabits  America. 

26.  Libellula  equeftris,  the  liorfe-ftinger:  wings  half 
black,  with  a  fnowy  band  in  the  middle.  In  the  mufeum 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  Head  brown,  with  a  yellow  dorfal 

line ; 
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fine;  all  the  wings  black  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle; 
then  a  fnowy  band  ;  the  tip  hyaline,  with  a  brown  fpot. 
Inhabits  Africa. 

27.  Libellula  fluftuans  :  wings  black,  tipt  with  white. 
Body  brown  :  front  veficular,  yellawifh.  Inhabits  the 
Ealt  Indies  ;  fmall. 

28.  Libellula  nebulofa  :  wings  white,  tipt  with  black. 
Body  black  ;  mouth  yellow  ;  fides  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  tail  with  yellow'  appendages. 
Inhabits  the  Ead  Indies  ;  fmall. 

29.  Libellula  Chinenfis  :  upper-wings  faint,  teftaceous; 
lower-ones  green,  tipt  with  brown.  Inhabits  China. 

30.  Libellula  verli color  :  wings  flat,  white,  with  three 
black  and  three  cinereous  fpots.  Head  brown,  fpotted 
with  yellow;  thorax  brown,  with  two  yellow  lines  each 
fide  under  the  wings  ;  abdomen  brown.  Inhabits  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

31.  Libellula  vibrans :  wings  flat,  white,  with  a  black 
fpot  in  the  middle,  the  tips  ferruginous.  In  the  Britilh 
Mufeum. 

32.  Libellula  Americana:  wings  purplifh,  with  a  white 
band;  upper-pair  tipt  with  white,  lower-ones  with  a 
wjiite  line  at  the  bafe.  Body  green.  Inhabits  India. 

33.  Libellula  marginata  :  wings  black;  upper-pair  with 
a  white  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  lower  ones  edged  with  white. 
Front  blue;  eyes  brown,  dotted  with  yellow;  thorax 
black;  abdomen  brown,  whitilh  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
Africa.  In  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

34..  Libellula  ferruginea  :  wings  white,  yellow  at  the 
bafe  ;  body  red.  Inhabits  China. 

35.  Libellula  tomentofa  :  wings  white;  body  downy, 
variegated  with  brown  and  green.  Front  blue  ;  abdo¬ 
men  cylindrical,  black;  the  fegments  with  a  greenifh  dot 
each  fide.  Inhabits  America  ;  fmall. 

36.  Libellula  senea :  wings  hyaline;  thorax  green 
bronzed.  Inhabits  Europe. 

37.  Libellula  cyanea:  wings  white,  with  a  fnowy  fpot 
terminated  by  a  brown  one;  body  blue.  Inhabits  Ame¬ 
rica. 

33.  Libellula  fex-maculata :  wings  with  three  black 
coital  fpots,  the  laft  with  a  fnowy  itigma  ;  lower-ones 
with  yellowilh  bands.  Head  yellowifh  ;  thorax  yellowifh, 
with  black  lines;  abdomen  flat,  yellowilh  with  black 
lines.  Inhabits  China  ;  fmall. 

39.  Libellula  contaminata:  yellowifh  ;  wings  whitilh, 
with  a  yellowilh  fhade  in  the  middle.  Head  yellowilh, 
crown  brown  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  yellowilh.  Inhabits 
Ead  India;  fmall. 

40.  Libellula  eponina :  wings  yellowifh,  with  about 
three  black  bands.  Head  and  thorax  yellow i Ill ;  abdomen 
cylindrical,  with  a  yellowifh  dorfal  and  lateral  line  ;  all 
the  wings  with  a  white  coital  fpot  near  the  tip.  Inhabits 
Carolina. 

41.  Libellula  varia :  wings  varied  with  yellow  and 
brown,  the  tip  with  a  white  fpot  terminated  by  a  black 
one.  Head  yellowifh  ;  thorax  dufky,  with  three  fulphur 
lines  under  the  wings ;  abdomen  fulphur,  with  three 
black  lateral  lines.  Inhabits  Africa. 

42.  Libellula  juncea  :  wings  with  a  blackifh  accefTory 
membrane  ;  thorax  with  fix  yellow  lines  ;  abdomen  ta¬ 
pering  towards  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Europe. 

43.  Libellula  Carolina :  wings  whitilh;  lower-ones  in¬ 
dented,  ferruginous  at  the  bafe  ;  thorax  brown.  Inha¬ 
bits  America.  See  Entomology,  Plate  I.  fig.  10,  11. 
Plate  II.  fig.  15,  16. 

44.  Libellula  Capenfis :  wings  whitifh,  every-wbere 
fpotted  and  dotted  with  brown.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

45.  Libellula  tricolor:  wings  variegated  with  brown, 
bluifh,  and  yellow  ;  the  tip  hyaline.  Inhabits  India. 

46.  Libellula  rubra  :  reddifh  ;  wings  with  a  ferruginous 
bafe,  and  marginal  lines.  Inhabits  out  of  Europe. 

6.  Divificns  of  the  lip  equal.  Aifhna. 

47.  Libellula  forcipata,  the  hooked  dragon-fly  :  thorax 
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black,  with  various  yellowifh  chara&ers ;  tail  with  three 
incurved  claws.  This  is  a  large  infeft,  expanding  four 
inches  and  a  half.  The  nofe  is  yellow,  having  a  black 
line  on  the  prominent  part;  the  thorax  is  black,  with  fe- 
veral  broad  yellow  ftripes,  two  of  which  appear  on  the 
front,  and  two  others  between  the  ligaments  of  each  pair 
of  wings  ;  the  abdomen  is  alfo  black,  having  two  ftreaks 
refembling  a  crefcent  on  each  fegment  ;  the  wings  are 
tranfparent ;  and,  but  for  a  flight  tinge  of  amber,  almod 
white. 

48.  Libellula  grandis,  the  great  dragon-fly  :  the  larged 
of  this  genus  found  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  not  inferior 
in  bulk  to  any  infe£t  which  this  country  produces.  The 
fore-part  of  the  head  is  yellow  ;  the  eyes  brown,  and  fa 
very  large,  that  they  meet  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  See 
the  Plate,  fig.  15.  The  thoraxsis  dun-coloured,  with  two 
oblique  bands  on  each  fide,  of  a  lemon-colour.  The  ab¬ 
domen,  which  is  very  long,  is  likewife  of  a  deep  buff-co¬ 
lour,  often  fpotted  with  white  upon  the  top  and  bottom 
of  each  fegment;  the  fmall  appendages,  which  terminate 
the  abdomen,  are  very  long  ;  the  wings  have  more  or  lefs 
of  a  yellow  complexion,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  brown 
fpot  on  the  exterior  edges.  This  infect  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  principally  towards  the  decline  of  fuminer,  and  is  an 
animal  of  Angular  beauty  ;  its  general  length  is  about 
three  inches  from  head  to  tail  ;  and  the  wings,  when  ex¬ 
panded,  meafure  near  four  inches  from  tip  to  tip;  the  head 
is  very  large,  and  affixed  to  the  thorax  by  an  extremely 
flender  neck  ;  the  eyes  occupy  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  head,  and  are  of  a  pearly  blue-grey  calt,  with  a  vary¬ 
ing  luftre.  In  its  motions  it  is  extremely  rapid,  flying 
about  in  purfuit  of  its  prey  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  is  at  this  time  taken  with  extreme  difficulty,  darting 
off  on  the  flighted  alarm  from  the  fpot  on  which  it  had 
fettled,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  fecond  or  two  flying  to  a 
vad  didance.  During  the  early  morning  hours,  and  thofis 
of  evening,  it  is  ealily  taken  ;  at  fuch  times  it  is  obferved 
to  fit  with  its  wings  expanded,  but  in  a  perfectly  inert 
date  ;  and  will  fuflfer  itfelf  to  be  readily  feized  by  one  of 
its  wings,  without  attempting  to  dir  from  its  place. 

49.  Libellula  variegata,  the  variegated  dragon-fly:  tho¬ 
rax  with  two  yellow  lines  each  fide  ;  wings  with  a  white 
fpot  at  the  bafe.  Body  brown;  mouth  yellowifh  with  a. 
black  dot  at  the  bafe;  abdomen  round  ferruginous,  the 
fegments  edged  with  black,  and  in  each  a  white  fpot  di¬ 
vided  by  a  black  line.  Inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego. 

50.  Libellula  clavata,  the  clubbed  dragon-fly  :  abdo¬ 
men  clavate,  gibbous  at  the  bafe;  body  variegated  with 
brown  and  green.  Head  veficular  green  ;  thorax  green 
with  black  lines  ;  abdomen  green  with  black  dreaks,  the 
middle  thinner  and  black  with  lateral  yellow  fpots,  the 
tip  thickened  black,  with  a  white  tail.  Inhabits  China. 

51.  Libellula  minuta,  the  fmall  dragon-fly:  abdomen 
yellow,  with  two  black  lines  ;  lower-wings  yellow  with 
two  black  fpots.  Head  yellow,  eyes  brown  ;  thorax  with 
yellow  lines  beneath  ;  abdomen  with  twm  black  lines 
above  and  one  beneath  ;  upper-wings  black  at  the  bafe 
with  a  yellow'  fpot.  Inhabits  China. 

II.  Wings  ered  when  at  rejl  ;  eyes  diflincl ;  outer  divifions  of 
the  lip  bifd.  Agrion. 

52.  Libellula  virgo,  the  maiden  dragon-fly.  Thisbeau- 
•tiful  libellula  has  a  large  head  ;  reticulated  prominent  red 

eyes  that  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  fpace 
intervening  between  the  eyes,  exhibits  the  three  brown 
flemmata  placed  in  triangle.  The  neck,  on  which  tbs 
head  is  refted,  is  fliort  and  narrow.  The  thorax  is  larger, 
of  a  bright  green  or  blue  colour.  From  the  inferior  part 
of  the  thorax  arife  the  fix  legs,  long  and  charged  with  a 
double  row  of  fmall  ipines,  a  circumdance  common  to 
this  genus.  From  the  upper  part  come  forth  the  four 
wings,  all  of  equal  fize  :  they  are  much  reticulated,  and 
have  on  their  middle  a  large  cloud  of  a  blnifh-brown  that 
occupies  above  one  half  of  them:  the  bafe  and  extremity 
of  the  wings  are  the  only  parts  riot  charged  with  the  fame 
7  H  colour. 
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colour,  being  only  of  ayellowifli  hue  :  on  theouter  edge  of 
the  wing  there  is  no  fpot,  which  is  uncommon  in  this  genus. 
The  abdomen,  long,  cylindric,  and  confifting  of  nine  or 
ten  legmen ts,  is  of  a  blue  colour,  fometimes  bordering 
on  green,  and  very  bright.  This  beautiful  infedl  is  met 
with  iii  meadows  on  the  banks  of  ponds.  See  fig.  16. 

53.  Libellula  puella,  the  damfel  dragon-fly.  The  wings 
of  this  infect  are  whitilh,  nicely  veined,  with  a  black  fpot 
on  the  exterior  edge  towards  the  extremity.  The  colour 
of  the  head  is  a  leaden  blue,  with  brown  eyes.  The  tho¬ 
rax,  which  is  blue,  is  adorned  with  three  brown  longitu¬ 
dinal  bands,  one  on  the  middle  and  two  narrower  ones 
on  the  fides.  The  fegments  of  the  abdomen  are  blue, 
with  a  black  ring  towards  their  poiterior  extremity. 
Th.ey  are  nine  in  number,  the  two  laft  larger  than  the 
reft,  and  entirely  brown.  This  infeCt  is  found  in  mea¬ 
dows.  See  fig.  17.  Fig.  18  is  a  variety  of  the  fame,  the 
body  being  of  a  fine  red. 

54..  Libellula  ciliata,  the  hairy  dragon-fly :  green- 
bronzed  ;  abdomen  brown  ;  legs  fringed  black.  Head  and 
thorax  bronzed  ;  abdomen  cylindrical.  Inhabits  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

55.  Libellula  nobilitata,  the  noble  dragon-fly  :  upper- 
wings  diiflcy ;  lower-ones  filky-green  tipt  with  black. 
Body  glofly  green  ;  lower-wings  beneath  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  South  America. 

56.  Libellula  linearis,  the  long-bellied  dragon-fly. 
The  exotic  libelluke  are  very  numerous  ;  among  the  molt 
remarkable  may  be  numbered  this  Ipecies,  which  is 
figured  in  the  elegant  entomological  work  of  Mr.  Drury. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  exceflive  length  of  its  flender  body,  which 
meafures  not  lefs  than  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
though  fcarcely  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  wings  are  tranfparent,  of  a  flender  or  narrow 
lhape,  as  in  the  puella ,  to  which  this  fpecies  is  allied  in 
form  ;  and  meafures  five  inches  and  a  half  in  extent  from 
tip  to  tip.  The  colour  of  the  head  and  thorax  is  brown, 
with  a  yellowilh  ftripe  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  body  is  of  a 
deep  mazarine  blue. 

LIBEL'LUS, /.  [Lat.  a  little  book.]  The  name  given 
to  the  bills  which  were  put  up  amonglt  the  Romans,  giv¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  time  when  a  (how  of  gladiators  would 
be  exhibited,  with  the  number  of  combatants,  and  other 
circumftances.  Thefe  bills  were  fometimes  termed  edi&a  ; 
and  were  frequently  attended  with  pictures  reprefenting 
the  engagement  of  fome  celebrated  gladiators.  This  cul- 
tom  is  alluded  to  by  Horace,  lib.  ii.  Sat.  vii,  96.  &c. 

There  was  alfo  the  famofus  libellus,  a  defamatory  libel. 
Seneca  calls  them  contumelioji  libelli,  infamous  rhymes, 
which  by  a  Roman  ordinance  were  punifliable  with  death. 
Libellus  alfo  in  the  civil-law  fignifies  the  declaration,  or 
ftate  of  the  prolecutor’s  charge  againlt  the  defendant ; 
and  it  has  the  like  fignification  in  our  fpiritual  courts. 
See  Libel. 

LI'BEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitme- 
ritz  :  eleven  miles  north  of  Leitmeritz. 

LI'BEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim  : 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Prague. 

LI'BENAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
law  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Aycha. 

LPBENAU.  See  Lubbenau. 

LIBENTI'NA,  a  furname  of  Venus,  who  had  a  temple 
at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  ufed  to  dedicate  the 
toys  and  childifli  amufements  of 'their  youth,  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  nubile  years.  Varro. 

LI'BER,  a  furname  of  Bacchus,  which  fignifies  free. 
He  received  this  name  from  his  delivering  fome  cities  of 
Bceotia  from  flavery  ;  or,  according  to  others,  becaule  wine, 
of  which  he  was  the  patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their 
cares,  and  made  them  lpeak  with  freedom  and  unconcern. 
The  word  is  often  ufed  for  wine  itfelf.  Stneca  de  Tranq. 

LI'BER,y".  An  ancient  Latin  word  for  the  thin  inner 
bark  or  rind  of  a  tree  ;  which,  being  ufed  to  write  upon 
before  the  invention  of  parchment  or  paper,  is  luppofed 
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to  have  given  its  name  to  a  book.  For  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  liber,  fee  Bark,  vol.  ii. 

LI  BER  NFGER.  See  Black  Books,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

LEBER  NI'GER  DO'MUS  RE'GIS,  the  title  of  a 
book  in  which  there  is  an  account  of  the  houfehold  efta- 
blifhment  of  king  EdwaVd  IV.  and  of  the  feveral  mufi- 
cians  retained  in  his  fervice,  as  well  for  his  private  amufe- 
men't  as  for  the  fervice  of  his  chapel. 

LIB'ERA,  in  my  thology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs,  which 
Cicero,  in  his  book  of  the  Gods,  reprefer.ts  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid  in  his  Fafti  (ays,  that  the 
name  was  given  by  Bacchus  to  Ariadne.  Libera  is  ex¬ 
hibited  on  medals,  as  a  kind  of  female  Bacchus,  crowned 
with  vine-leaves. 

LIB'ERA,  f.  in  law,  a  livery  or  delivery  of  fo  much  corn 
or  grafs  to  a  cuftomary  tenant,  who  cut  do\yn  or  prepared 
the  faid  grafs  or  corn,  and  received  fome  part  or  fmall 
portion  of  it  as  a  reward  or  gratuity.  Cowell. 

LIB'ERA  CHASE'A  HABEN'DA,  a  judicial  writ 
granted  to  a  perfon  for  a  free  chale  belonging  to  his  ma¬ 
nor,  after  proof  made  by  inquiry  of  a  jury,  that  the  lame 
of  right  belongs  to  him.  Reg.  Orig.^G. 

LIB'ERA  PISCA'RIA,  a  free  filhery,  which  being 
granted  to  a  perfon,  gives  him  a  property  in  the  fifli.  See. 
2  Salk.  637. 

LIB'ERAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  liberalis,  Lnt.J  Not  low  in 
birth  ;  not  low  in  mind  : 

Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 

She  to  them  made,  with  mildnefie  virginall 

Shewing  herfelfe  both  wife  and  liberall.  Fairy  Queen. 

Becoming  a  gentleman.  Munificent;  generous;  bounti¬ 
ful  ;  not  parlimonious  : 

The  liberal  are  fecure  alone. 

For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own.  Granville . 

It  has  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  before  the  perfon.— 
There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of  praife  and  com¬ 
mendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a  man’s  felf  hath 
any  perfection.  Bacon's  Efays. — Several  clergymen,  other- 
wife  little  fond  of  obfeure  terms,  are,  in  their  fermons, 
very  liberal  of  all  thofe  which  they  find  in  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  underltand  them.  Swift. — 
[Sometimes  in  Shakefpeare  and  his  cotemporarjes]  Licen¬ 
tious. — Is  he  not  a  molt  profane  and  liberal  counfellor? 
Othello. 

I  might,  if  it  pleas’d  me,  (tand  (till,  and  hear 
My  lifter  made  a  may-game,  might  I  not? 

And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jells 

Upon  his  perfon,  whole  lead  anger  would 

jConfumea  legion  of  fuch  wretched  people.  Bean,  and  Fletcher. 

Exalted  ;  not  mean,  not  mechanical;  as,  the  liberal  arts. 

LIB'ERAL  ARTS,  fuch  as  depend  more  on  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hands;  or,  that  con- 
fift  more  in  fpeculation  than  operation  ;  and  have  a  greater 
regard  to  amufement  and  curiofity  than  to  neceflity. 

When  we  interrogate  Nature,  (ays  M.  Watelet,  (an  ex¬ 
cellent  French  writer  de  l' origins  des  arts  liberaux,)  we  are 
in  the  road  to  fcience ;  if  we  feek  to  imitate  her,  we  are 
in  that  of  the  arts.  If  the  arts  employ  our  attention,  and 
vve  enquire  into  their  origin,  like  an  illuftrious  race,  their 
generation  is  confounded  with  that  of  men.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  man  in  his  progrefs  through  life,  we  (hall  find  him 
animated  with  a  defire  of  exprelfing  what  he  feels,  of  imi¬ 
tating  what  he  fees.  If  we  follow  him  by  the  help  of  hif- 
tory,  in  his  progreflive  ftudy  of  the  arts,  we  (hall  find  him 
varying  his  modes  of  imitation  ;  that  his  reprelentations 
at  firlt  are  fiinple,  afterwards  complex  ;  that  is,  having 
firft  drawn  an  outline  or  (liape  only,  he  has  next  attempted 
to  give  the  relief  of  colour  and  of  (hade. 

In  confidering  what  connexion  the  liberal  arts  hav.e 
with  our  wants,  the  fame  writer  confiders  them  as  fo  many 
languages,  or  improvements  of  exprefiion.  The  1110ft  fim- 
ple  as  well  as  the  molt  ancient  was  the  language  of  aJtion, 
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or  pantomime;  to  that  fucceeded  articulate  founds,  or 
fpeech  ;  that  of  modulated  founds,  or  mufic,  followed, 
owing  its  origin  to  joy  or  gratitude;  and  thefe  three  inodes 
of  expreffion,  images  of  the  thoughts,  are  as  quick  and  as 
tranfient  as  they  ;  in  a  moment  they  are  gone,  or  they  live 
to  the  memory  only,  not  to  the  eye.  Painting,  fculpture, 
and  architecture,  are  three  other  languages,  vvhofe  expref- 
fions,  on  the  contrary,  are  permanent,  and  which  continue 
to  fpeak  in  ages  when  their  immediate  authors  are  no 
more. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  fine  arts,  yet  fcarcely 
have  they  ever  been  precifely  and  fatisfaClorily  defined. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  thefe  arts  had  a  deno¬ 
mination  from  the  firft  and  greateft  of  all  blefiings,  liberty : 
they  were  called  the  liberal  arts,  becaufe  at  that  time  they 
made  a  part  of  the  education  of  free  men  only  ;  and  we 
learn  from  Pliny  that  they  began  not  to  degenerate  till 
riches  and  patronage  became  the  price  of  adulation  and 
l'ervitude.  Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  or  rather  of  the 
human  mind,  (iince  we  regard  as  abfolute  death  that  le¬ 
thargy  in  which  it  lay  under  the  dominion  of  barbarifm,) 
our  anceftors,  to  diltinguifti  the  arts  they  were  labour¬ 
ing  to  revive  from  the  mere  mechanical  arts,  continued 
the  fame  denomination  which  had  been  tifed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  they  called  them  liberal ,  though  liberty  no 
longer  remained  on  the  earth.  To  this  appellation,  which, 
like  fo  many  others  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  retained  no  mark  of  truth,  they  added  another, 
more  vague  indeed,  but  much  more  juft,  and  which  feems 
to  have  fuperfeded  the  former.  The  liberal  arts  are  now 
more  commonly  called  the  fine  arts ;  whether  becaufe 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  fined  faculties  of  our  being, 
the  thought,  the  imagination,  the  fentiment ;  or  becaufe 
their  objeCl  is  to  embellifh  all  the  fined  productions  of 
nature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  dominion  of  the 
liberal  arts  was  much  more  extenfive  than  is  that  of  the 
fine  arts  with  us.  The  liberal  arts  included  mulic,  dan¬ 
cing,  drawing,  grammar,  hillory,  eloquence,  poetry,  geo¬ 
metry,  racing,  wreftling,  riding,  and  the  various  exercifes 
of  the  gymnalium.  But,  at  prefent,  Iince  our  political 
conftitution  neither  forbids  nor  commands  thefe  exercifes 
to  be  ufed  by  any  particular  clafs  of  perlons,  we  in  gene¬ 
ral  confider  the  fine  arts  as  confined  to  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  engraving,  architecture,  mufic,  and  dancing.  We 
fhould  indeed  have  mentioned  the  art  of  poetry,  and  even 
have  placed  it  in  the  fore-ground  ;  but  it  is  now  included 
in  the  clafs  of  belles  lettres,  or  polite  literature;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  manners  and  ideas,  poetry 
belongs  to  literature  rather  than  to  the  arts. 

The  fine  arts  are  clofely  connected  with  the  mechanical 
arts;  for,  except  in  mufic  and  dancing,  there  is  in  each  a 
part  that  is  manual  and  mechanical.  But  thefe  are  raifed 
to  a  certain  rank  by  the  hand  of  the  artift  who  executes 
them.  All  human  operations,  as  well  as  all  human  ac¬ 
tions,  are  raifed  by  their  principles  or  by  their  effeCts  :  the 
hand  which,  to  reprefent  an  action  or  an  idea,  grinds  or 
lays  on  colours,  moiltens  or  moulds,  or  chips  away  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  marble,  is  not  more  degraded  than  by  the 
lefs-aCtive  exercife  of  the  writer,  who  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  handles  and  directs  a  pen.  While  the  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  trace  ideas,  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  the  heart, 
to  paint  the  paflions,  to  lhow  images  of  men  or  things, 
what  fignifies  the  nature  of  the  infirument  employed  ? 

The  firft  and  molt  refpe&able  of  public  employments 
could  hardly  exilt  without  the  liberal  arts  ;  it  could  not 
employ  the  fenfes,  but  muft  be  merely  perfonal,  interior, 
confequently  deprived  of  unanimity,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  that  is,  without  the  language  of 
aition,  requifite  to  explain  and  imprefs  upon  the  fight  of 
an  affembled  multitude  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  molt  holy 
of  inflitutions  ;  of  fentimental  eloquence,  which  inftruCts, 
exhorts,  touches,  confoies  ;  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which, 
exalting  our  gratitude  and  devotion,  raife  them  towards 
heaven,  make  them  audible  to  a  great  number  of  men 
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collected  together,  and  caufe  them  to  be  adopted  as  it 
were  in  unifon  ;  of  an  architecture,  which  furniflies  the 
means  of  conveniently  collecting  together  a  number  of 
perfons  of  fimilar  fentiments,  and  by  its  forms  and  pro¬ 
portions  contributes  to  infpire  and  maintain  in  them  reli¬ 
gious  fentiments  and  imprellions  ;  the  very  intent  of  their 
meeting  ;  laltly,  painting  and  fculpture,  the  better  to  im¬ 
prefs  on  the  memory  obje&s  and  events  connected  with 
religious  worfhip. 

When  we  extend  this  idea  onward  to  heroifin  and  pa- 
triotilin,  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that  the  governors  of  a  ci-r  . 
vilized  nation  ought  to  regard  live  liberal  arts,  not  as  ob- 
jefts  merely  of  pleafure  and  of  luxury,  but  as  the  expref- 
fions  or  languages  of  the  molt  noble,  important,  and  ele¬ 
vated,  fentiments,  that  man  is  fufceptible  of.  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  perfection  of  thefe  languages  be  neceffary  for 
expreffing,  for  communicating,  for  imprelfing  with  ftrehgth 
and  dignity,  the  fentiments  of  religion,  heroifm,  and  pa- 
triotifin  ;  if  words,  accents,  and  reprefentations,  excite 
emulation  and  enthufiafm,-  the  imperfeftion  of  thefe  arts 
muft  contribute  to  degrade  the  moll  noble  inflitutions, 
by  exciting  ridicule  and  irony  ;  and  we  know  that  the 
imprellions  made  upon  the  fenfes  of  the  multitude  have  a 
greater  effeCt  upon  their  aftions  than  what  is  directed  to 
the  reafon,  or  even  to  the  imagination.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  greateft  importance,  for  maintaining  the  authority  and 
refpeCt  of  high  inflitutions,  that,  when  they  fall  under  the 
notice  of  the  fenfes,  they  fhould  be  as  little  as  poflible  ex- 
pofed  to  what  may  degrade  them;  and  it  is  an  indifpu- 
table  advantage  for  thofe  wdio  are  efteemed  at  once  mi- 
nifters  of  the  Supreme  Being,  models  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  country,  to  carry  to  perfection  the 
languages  of  thofe  high  inflitutions  with  which  they  are 
identified  by  the  rank  they  hold  in  civilized  fociety. 

In  confidering  the  lels  fublime  ufes  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  enjoyments  and  pleafures  of  which  they  are  an 
inexftauftible  fource,  may  we  not  fay  that  governors  are 
bound  to  turn  the  very  amufements  of  the  people  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  by  making  every  thing 
conformable  to  the  order  which  fhould  reign  in  a  well- 
regulated  community? 

If  our  governors  at  length  turn  their  attention  to  the 
loweft  branches  of  the  arts,  ft i  11  keeping  in  view  the  con¬ 
necting  chain,  they  will  find  that  the  induftry  which 
promotes  commerce,  namely  the  manufactures,  or  thofe 
profeffions  where  the  mechanical  part  is  ennobled  by 
the  liberal,  thofe  objects,  in  fhort,  in  which  coniifts  that 
fuperfluity  which  the  richnefs  of  dates  renders  neceffary, 
and  even  indifpenfable, — cannot  preferve  an  advantageous 
fuperiority,  unlefs  the  fublimity  of  the  higher  kinds,  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  fecond  rank  to  increafe  pleafure  and 
convenience,  extends  its  influence  alfo  upon  the  lowed, 
fo  as  to  make  good  tafte  completely  prevalent. 

Yet  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  the  power  of  the  governors 
of  nations  over  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  coercive:  the  libe¬ 
ral  arts  are  free,  as  their  name  imports;  they  cannot  be- 
conftrained,  any  more  than  thought  can  be  confined. 
What  afcendency  then,  it  may  be  afked,  have  perfons  in 
authority  over  the  fine  arts  ?  Not  that  of  forcing  or  con- 
ftraining  them;  but  of  encouraging  and  favouring  them: 
they  may  recommend  them  by  difeourfe  ;  encourage  them 
by  example ;  favour  and  proteCf  them  by  patronifing 
works  of  genius  and  men  of  genius.  For  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  every  word  which  falls  from  him  who  is  at 
the  head  of  a  particular  order  of  men  is  of  importance  ;  a 
painful  diftinClion,  no  doubt,  when  they  are  aware  of  their 
own  confequence;  but  they  muft  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
pleafure  of  fo  eafily  directing  the  opinions  of  men  to  lau¬ 
dable  purpoles. 

And,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who  hold  the  firft  rank 
in  civilized  fociety  to  encourage  and  fuftain  the  liberal 
■arts,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  intereft  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  vaft  number  of  the  middle  clafles  to  promote 
them  ;  and  thus  the  patrons  of  art  are  multiplied  without 
number.  Herein  they  find  matter  of  recreation  and  of 

perfonal 
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perfonal  enjoyment;  and  muft  naturally  with  to  promote 
to  the  utmoft  the  perfection  of  that  which  pleafes  them. 
When  our  eye  or  ear  has  been  pleafed  by  the  works  of 
the  molt  eminent  artifts,  we  with  to  fee  thofe  artilts  come 
ftill  nearer  to  perfection  :  and,  if  they  find  themfelves  ge¬ 
nerally  encouraged  and  careffed,  they  will  naturally  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  fucceed. 

In  Greece  we  are  told  that  the  common  people  were 
fenfible  to  the  refinements  of  eloquence,  the  niceft  (hades 
of  elocution.  In  Italy,  even  now,  the  people,  judicious 
and  frugal,  are  far  from  being  deaf  to  the  language  of  the 
ftatuary,  the  painter,  the  mufician,  the  poet;  they  facri- 
fice  portions  of  the  time  intended  for  labour  or  refeCtion 
in  hearing  and  palling  judgment  upon  arts  and  artilts  ; 
they  honour  the  mailer-pieces  which  are  publicly  expofed 
in  thofe  favoured  climes,  and  explain  their  beauties  to 
Itrangers  that  (top  to  examine  them  ;  they  feel  and  they 
fing  the  verfes  of  Taffo  and  Ariolto  ;  and  by  a  natural  in- 
fpiration  they  are  capable  of  palling  a  correct  judgment 
upon  the  fublime  mufic  of  their  places  of  worfhip,  and  of 
their  theatres,  where  they  gain  admilfion  at  a  l'mall  ex¬ 
pen  fe. 

Nature  has  not  been  fo  indulgent  in  thefe  foft  fenfa- 
tions  to  the  Britilh  Ides:  a  circumftance  which  forms  a 
remarkable  trait  in  the  national  character.  But  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  liberal  arts  which  fpread  the  gloom  of  barba- 
rifin  over  our  anceftors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  more  jullly  afcribed  to  the  operation  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  fyftern.  This  primary  caufe  prevented  that  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs- 
ful  cultivation  of  literature.  The  feudal  fyftem  was  a 
fyltem  of  ftrift  fubordination,  which  prefcribed  to  every 
member  of  the  political  community  his  particular  rank 
and  place,  and  furrounded  him  by  a  circle,  beyond  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  pals.  In  the  fpirit  of  this  fyftem,  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  no  farmer  or  mechanic  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  fend  his  children  to  fchool ;  and,  long  after  that 
period,  a  licenfe  from  his  lord  was  neceflary  to  enable  a 
man  of  this  defcription  to  educate  a  fon  for  the  church. 
Whilft  the  majority  of  the  people  were  thus  impeded  in 
their  approach  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  it  was  im- 
pofiible  for  learning  to  raife  her  drooping  head.  The 
feudal  fuperiors,  exalted  by  the  accident  of  their  birth  to 
the  enjoyment  of  power  and  plenty,  had  no  motive  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  fubmit  to  the  labour  of  (tudy.  The  younger 
branches  of  noble  families  were  early  taught  to  depend 
upon  their  fwords  for  lubfiftence  ;  and  the  acquifition  of 
learning  was  an  objeCt  far  beyond  the  fcope  of  the  op- 
preffed  and  humble  valfak  The  influence  of  the  feudal 
fyflem  in  checking  the  progrefs  of  intellect  will  be  more 
plainly  vifible  if  we  confider  the  circumltances  of  Italy 
during  the  period  in  queftion.  In  that  country  the  am¬ 
bition  of  adventurers,  and  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  had 
broken  the  fetters  of  feudalifm  ;  and  had  enabled  the  bold 
and  daring,  in  every  fpecies  of  exertion,  tc  rife  to  the 
pitch  of  confequence  which  their  talents  could  vindicate. 
Hence  the  dormant  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  roufed, 
and  the  expansion  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts  was  pro¬ 
moted.  The  equalizing  tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  who 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  various  cities  of  Lombardy, 
whilft  it  reprelTed  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  called 
into  life  the  abilities  of  all  the  orders  of  fociety.  The 
precarious  title  by  which  thefe  chieftains  held  their  ex¬ 
alted  llations,  induced  them  to  court  popularity  by  free¬ 
ing  the  mafs  of  the  people  from  invidious  reftraints.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  refidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fchifm,  the  feeble  rule  exercifed  by 
the  pontifical  deputies  over  the  ecclefialtical  cities  en¬ 
abled  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  cities  to  defy  the  authority 
•which  endeavoured  to  confine  their  exertions  within  the 
limits  of  fiavifh  fubordination.  The  fait  ions  which  dif- 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  Italian  republics,  tended  alfo  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  call  forth  the  full  energy  of  abilities, 
which  in  other  circumltances  would  have  been  buried  in 
pblcurity.  Great  talents  are  too  frequently  united  with 
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ttlrbulence  of  fpirit.  In  times  when-  the  order  of  fociety 
is  inverted  by  the  tumults  of  civil  broils,  while  men  of 
peaceful  fouls  retire  trembling  from  the  conflict,  he  who 
is  endued  with  the  energy  of  genius  comes  forth,  con- 
feious  of  his  ftrength,  and,  defpifing  every  danger,  exults 
in  the  hope  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  promotion. 

Since  the  deltruCtion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  liberal 
arts  have  been  making  a  vaft  progrefs  among  us.  They 
have  foftened  our  rugged  unfocial  nature,  and  increafed 
our  enjoyments,  by  foothing  the  labours  and  inevitable 
anxieties  of  common  life. 

LIBER A'LIA,  feftivals  yearly  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March.  Slaves  were  then  permit¬ 
ted  to  fpeak  with  freedom,  and  every  thing  bore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  independence.  They  are  much  the  fame  as 
the  Dionyfia  of  tire  Greeks.  Varro. 

LIBER ALHTY,/.  Munificence;  bounty;  generofity; 
generous  profufion : 

That  liberality  is  but  caft  away, 

Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay.  Denham. 

To  LIB'ERALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  liberal. — Such  ha¬ 
bits,  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  underftanding.  Burke. 

LIB'ERALLY,  adv.  Bounteoufly;  bountifully;  large** 
ly.—  If  any  of  you  lack  wifdom,  let  him  afk  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  ail  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  James,  i.  5. 
Not  meanly  ;  magnanimoufly.  Licentioufly  : 

Had  mine  own  brother  fpoke  thus  liberally, 

My  fury  firould  have  taught  him  better  manners. 

Green's  Tu  quoque. 

LIB'ER  ALNESS,/.  Liberality.  Scott. 

LIBER  A'TE, /.  A  writ  for  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
pension  or  other  fum  of  money  granted  under  the  great 
leal,  and  direfled  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer,  &c.  for  that  purpofe.  In  another  fenfe  it  is  a 
writ  to  the  (heriff  of  a  county  for  the  delivery  of  poffelfion 
of  lands  and  goods  extended,  or  taken  upon  the  forfeiture 
of  a  recognizance.  Alfo  a  writ  ifi'uing  out  of  the  chancery 
directed  to  a  gaoler  for  delivery  of  a  prifoner  that  hath 
put  in  bail  for  bis  appearance.  4  Injl.  116.  This  writ  is 
mpft  commonly  ul'ed  tor  delivery  of  goods,  &c.  on  an  ex¬ 
tent,  to  the  conulee  of  a  recognizance  who  hath  not  any 
abfolute  interell  in  the  goods,  until  the  liberate.  See  Ex¬ 
ecution  and  Extent. 

To  LIB'ERATE,  v.  a.  [from  liberate,  Lat.]  To  free 
from  confinement. — Though  this  verb  and  its  derivative 
noun  are  now  frequent  in  periodical  publications  of  news, 
they  are  too  modern  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  ;  nor 
has  the  compiler  met  with  either  (to  the  belt  of  his  recol¬ 
lection)  in  any  writer  he  would  produce  for  an  authority. 
Mafon's  Suppl. 

LIBER A'TION,/.  [liberatio,  Lat.]  The  at  of  deli¬ 
vering.  The  being  delivered. 

LIBERA'TUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage, 
and  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  three  chapters,  fiourilhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century.  In  the  year  534. 
or  535  he  W'as  fent  to  Rome,  by  a  council  of  African  bi- 
fhops  held  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpofe  of  confuting  with 
pope  John  about  fome  dubious  points;  and  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  other  affairs  of  importance.  Several 
journeys  were  undertaken  by  him  in  the  caufe  of  the  three 
chapters;  and  he  drew  up  an  hiftorical  memorial  of  the 
contells  which  arofe  about  the  opinions  of  Neltorius  and 
Eutyches,  entitled  “Breviarium  de  Caula  Neilorii  et  Eu- 
tychetis,  Capitibus  24  comprehenfum.”  This  work  com¬ 
mences  with  the  ordination  of  Neltorius,  and  ends  at  the 
fifth  council,  in  553;  and  it  contains  a  variety  of  ufeftil 
particulars  relative  to  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  years,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 
In  1675,  father  Garner  publilhed  an  edition  of  it  at  Paris, 
in  8vo.  with  diflertations  and  notes;  and  it  is  inferted  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  An  appendix  to 
this  Breviarium  is  given  by  father  Crabbe,  in  the  Second 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Councils,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  later  collections.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit,  vok  i. 
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'LTBERAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Seay 
isear  the  norrh-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on  which 
are  many  deer.  Lat.  6.  2.  N.  lon.n6.8.E. 

LIBER'GA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm:  twenty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

LI'BERHOF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
sr.erelia  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dantzic. 

LIBE'RIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved  on 
the  1 6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  at  which  time  the  youth 
laid  afide  their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilis,  or  habit 
peculiar  to  grown  men.  See  the  article  Toga. 

LIB'ERICH.  See  Liedberg. 

LIBE'RIUS  (Pope),  a  native  of  Rome,  who,  having 
di (charged  the  duties  of  different  ecclefiaftical  offices  with 
reputation,  was  chofen  bifhop  in  352.  Immediately  after 
his  eleftion  he  wrote  to  Athanafius,  fummoning  him  to 
snpear  at  Rome,  and  clear  himfelf  from  the  accufations 
preferred  againft  him  by  the  eaftern  bifhops.  It  (hould 
feem  he  had  afterwards  a  much  better  opinion  of  Athana¬ 
fius,  and  undertook  his  defence  with  great  zeal.  With 
this  view  he  fent  legates  to  a  council  which  the  emperor 
Conftantine  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  Arles,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  they  had  betrayed  the  caufe  entrufted 
to  them.  When  Liberius  was  told  of  the  conduit  of  his 
deputies,  he  was  filled  with  refentment  and  forrow,  and 
disavowed  it  in  the  ltrongeft  terms,  as  well  in  his  decla¬ 
rations  as  in  his  correfpondence.  He  requefted  the  em¬ 
peror  to  affemble  a  new  council,  for  the  purpofe  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  matters  in  difpute  between  Athanafius  and 
his  opponents,  and  of  reftoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  catholic  church.  A  council  was  accordingly  held  at 
Milan  in  355,  at  which  there  were  300  weftern  bifhops, 
•and  a  few  from  the  eaft.  So  far  from  calm  difcuftion  into 
the  merits  of  the  queftion,  the  emperor  infifted  upon  it, 
as  a  preliminary  meafure,  that  they  fhould  give  their  fig- 
natures  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanafius,  and  alfo  to  an 
edift  containing  the  chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which  had 
been  publifhed  in  his  name.  Thofe  who  had  refolution 
to  oppofe  the  will  of  the  emperor  were  threatened  with 
kiftant  execution,  and  were  a&ually  banifhed.  Such  were 
the  means  ufed  by  Conftantius  in  obtaining  the  fignatures 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weftern  bifhops  to  the 
condemnation  of  Athanafius ;  but  Liberius  (till  declared 
in  his  favour,  and  exerted  himfelf,  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  to  gain  others  to  his  party.  At  length,  the 
emperor  having  failed,  by  threats  and  proffered  bribes,  to 
gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  pope,  he  determined  to  apprehend 
liim,  and  gave  his  order  accordingly.  This  was  executed 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  prevent  any  commotion  among 
the  people,  who  were  much  attached,  to  their  bifhop  ;  he 
was  carried  firft  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Berrea  in  Thrace. 
The  hardfhips  which  Liberius  experienced  in  exile,  dif- 
pofed  him  to  yield  to  conditions  which  at  one  time  he 
would  have  rejected  with  the  utmoft  indignation.  He  not 
only  fubfcribed  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanafius,  but 
received,  as  catholic,  the  Arian  confefiion,  and  made 
other  conceflions  (till  more  difgraceful  to  his  reputation 
as  bifhop  of  the  holy  Roman  fee.  Before  he  could  reach 
Rome,  the  emperor  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Setni-Arians,  and  obliged  Liberius  to  do  the  fame;  fo  that 
this  pontiff,  who,  of  courfe,  was  always  the  infallible  head 
of  the  church,  became  by  turns  an  Athanafian,  an  Arian, 
a-nd  a  Semi-Arian.  On  account  of  his  obedience,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
govern  the  church  jointly  with  Felix  II.  Liberius  arrived 
at  Rome  in  Augult  358,  and  entered  the  city  in  a  kind 
of  triumph,  being  met  on  the  road,  and  received  by  the 
people  at  large  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  He  died 
in  September  366,  after  he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  fee 
fourteen  years;  and,  notwithftanding  his  repeated  change 
of  religious  opinions,  he  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches  as  a  faint.  “  A  Dialogue  with  the 
Emperor  Conftantius”  is  afcribed  to  Liberius;  fo,  like- 
wife,  are  twelve  Letters,  inlerted  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Collect.  Concil.  Cave's  HiJl.Lit, 

LIBER’TA9.  See  Liberty. 
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LIBERTA'TE  PROBAN'DA,  an  ancient  writ  which 
lay  for  fuch  as,  being  demanded  for  .villeins,  offered  to 
prove  themfelves  free ;  direfted  to  the  (heriff,  that  he  fhould 
take  fecurity  of  them  for  the  proving  of  their  freedom  be¬ 
fore  the  juftices  of  aftife,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
fhould  be  unmblefted.  See  Tenures. 

LIBERT AT'IBUS  ALLOCAN'DIS,  a  writ  lying  for  a 
citizen  or  burgefs,  impleaded  contrary  to  his  liberty,  to 
have  his  privilege  allowed.  Reg.  Orig. 

LIBER/TI,y.  pi  Thofe,  among  the  Romans,  who  had 
been  flaves,  but  were  made  free. 

LIB'ERTINAGE, /.  Libertinifm.  Cole. 

LIB'ERTINE,yi  [ libertin ,  French.]  One  unconfined  ; 
one  at  liberty  : 

When  he  fpeaks. 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  ftill ; 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men’s  ears, 

To  fteal  his  fweet  and  honied  fentences.  Skakefp.  Henry  V. 

One  who  lives  without  reftraint  or  law. — Want  of  power 
is  the  only  hound  that  a  libertine  puts  to  his  views  upon 
any  of  the  fex.  Clarijfa. 

Man,  the  lawlefs  libertine,  may  rove, 

Free  and  unqueftion’d.  Rome's  Jane  Shore. 

One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion. — That 
word  may  be  applied  to  fome  few  libertines  in  the  audience. 
Collier's  View  of  the  Stage. 

They  fay  this  town  is  full  of  couzenage, 

Difguifed  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 

And  many  fuch-like  libertines  of  fin.  S’takefpeare. 

LIB'ERTINE,  adj.  Licentious;  irreligious. — There 
are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chnfe  rather  a  libertine  and 
impure  fingle  life,  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage.  Bacon. 

LIB'ERTINES,  in  fcripture  hillory,  the  denomination 
of  a  clafs  of  Jews,  or  Jewifh  profelytes,  who  had  a  fyna- 
gogue  at  Jeruialem,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Ails,  ch.  vi.  9.  As  libertinus,  or  libertine,  denoted  a  per- 
fon  who  had  been  a  flave,  but  who  had  obtained  his  free¬ 
dom  ;  or  one  who  was  the  fon  of  a  perfon  that  had  been  a 
flave,  and  was  afterwards  made  free;  feveral  learned  men 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  libertines  above-mentioned  were 
Jews,  or  profelytes  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  who  had  been 
flaves  to  Roman  matters,  and  had  been  made  free,  or  the 
children  of  fuch.  In  proof  of  this,  the  learned  Lardner 
alleges,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  Jews  at  Rome; 
and,  according  to  Philo,  they  occupied  a  large  quarter  of 
the  city ;  and  they  were  chiefly  fuch  as  had  been  taken 
captive  at  feveral  times,  and  had  been  carried  into  Italy, 
and  were  made  free  by  their  Roman  mailers.  That  fhele 
Jews  were  called  Libertines,  appears  plainly  from  paffages 
which  Lardner  has  cited  from  Tacitus,  Jofephus,  and  Sue¬ 
tonius,  in  which  ijtey  fpeak  of  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews 
from  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Jofephus  and  Sue¬ 
tonius  exprefsly  call  thofe  Jews,  whom  Tacitus  calls  men 
of  the  libertine  race-,  and,  as  there  were  many  of  them  at 
Rome,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  had  a  lynagogue 
at  Jerufalem. 

Libertines,  Libertini,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  religi¬ 
ous  feed,  which  arofe  in  the  year  1525,  whofe  principal  te¬ 
nets  were,  that  the  Deity  was  the  foie  operating  caufe  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all  human 
aftions  ;  that,  confeauently,  the  diftinclions  of  good  and 
evil,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  with  regard  to  thofe  ac¬ 
tions,  were  falfe  and  groundlefs,  and  that  men  could  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  commit  fin;  that  religion  confifted  in 
the  union  of  the  lpirit,  or  rational  foul,  with  the  Supreme 
Being ;  that  all  thofe  who  had  attained  this  happy  union, 
by,  lublime  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were 
then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  reftraint, 
their  appetites  or  paffions ;  that  all  their  actions  and  pur- 
fuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent  ;  and  that,  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity. 
They  likewife  laid  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but  a  mere 
je  nefi-ei  quoi,  compofed  of  the  Lpirit  of  GorU  and  of  the 
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opinion  of  men.  Thefe  maxims  occafioned  their  being 
called  lilertincs ;  and.  the  word  has  been  ufed  in  an  ill  fenie 
ever  fince.  The  libertini  fpread  principally  in  Holland 
and  Brabant :  their  leaders  were  one  Quintin,  a  Picard, 
Pockefius,  Ruffus,  and  another  called  Chopin,  who  joined 
with  Quintin,  and  became  his  difciple.  They  alfo  ob¬ 
tained  a  temporary  footing  in  France  through  the  favour 
and  proteftion  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  filter 
of  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons  in  feveral  of  the  reformed 
churches.  This  fett  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the  more 
ancient  Begkards,  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Libertines  of  Gene  va,  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  rather 
than  of  fanatics;  for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading 
voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was  compofed 
of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could  not 
bear  the  fevere  difcipline  of  Calvin,  who  punifhed  with 
rigour, not  only  dilfolute  manners,  but  alfo  whatever  bore 
the  afpefl  of  irreiigion  and  impiety.  In  this  turbulent 
cabal  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  were  notorious,  not 
only  for  their  dilfolute  and  fcandalous  manner  of  living, 
but  alfo  for  their  atheiftical  impiety  and  contempt  of  all 
religion.  To  this  odious  clafs  belonged  one  Gruet,  who 
dented  the  divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  rejedfed  with  difdain  the  dodfrines  that  are  held 
mod  facred  among  Chriftians;  for  which  impieties  he  was 
at  laft  brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1550, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Mofhtim's  Eccl.  Hifl.  vol.  iv. 

LIBE.R'TINISM,yi  [from  libertine.']  Irreiigion;  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  opinions  and  pradfice. — That  fpirit  of  religion 
and  ferioufnefs  vanilhed  all  at  once,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  libertinifm,  of  infidelity  and  profanenefs,  darted  up  in 
the  room  of  it.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

LIBERTIN'ITY,./  The  Hate  of  one  that  is  made  free. 
Scott. 

LIB'ERTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh. 

LIB'ERTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Lanerk  •.  feven  miles  eaft  of  Lanerk. 

LIBER'TUS,  or  Liberti'nus,  J.  Among  the  Romans, 
a  freed-man,  or  a  perfon  fet  free  from  a  legal  lervitude. 
Thefe  ftill  retained  fome  mark  of  their  ancient  ftate  ;  he 
who  made  a  Have  free  having  a  right  erf  patronage  over 
the  libertus ;  fo  that,  if  the  latter  failed  of  fnowing  due 
refpedt  to  his  patron,  he  was  rellored  to  his  fervitude; 
and,  if  the  libertus  died  without  children,  his  patron  was 
his  heir.  In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  libertinus  de¬ 
moted  the  fon  of  a  libertus,  or  freed-man  ;  but  afterwards, 
before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
terms  libertus  and  libertinus,  as  Suetonius  has  remarked, 
were  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

LIB'ERTY,  f.  \_liberte,  Fr.  libertas,  Lat.]  Freedom,  as 
oppofed  to  llavery. — My  mafter  knows  of  your  being  here, 
'and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlafting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it;  for  he  fvvears,  he’ll  turn  me  away.  Shake¬ 
speare. 

O  liberty  !  thou  goddefs,  heav’nly  bright ! 

Profufe  of  blif’s,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 

Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign.  Addifon. 

Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate  government : 

Juftly  .thou  abhorr’fi 

The  foil,  who,  on  the  quiet  Fate  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought,  affefting  to  fubdue 
Rational  liberty,  yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  original  lapfe,  true  liberty 

Is  lolt,  which  always  with  right  reafon  dwells.  Milton. 

Freedom,  as  oppofed  to  necefiity .—Liberty  is  the  power  in 
any  agent  to  do,  or  forbear,  any  particular  action,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  determination,  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby 
either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other. — As  it  is  in  the 
motions  of  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds: 
where  any  one  is  luch,  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up, 
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or  Tay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  mfnd^ 
there  we  are  at  liberty.  Locke.  See  the  article  Metaphy¬ 
sics. — Privilege;  exemption;  immunity. — His  majefty 
gave  not  an  intire  country  to  any,  much  lefs  did  he  grant 
jura  regalia,  or  any  extraordinary  liberties ,  Davies. — Re¬ 
laxation  of  reftraint :  as,  He  fees  himielf  at  liberty  to  chufe 
his  condition. — Licenfe  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 
Milton. — Leave;  permiflion. — I  ftiall  take  the  liberty  to 
confider  a  third  ground,  which,  with  fome  men,  has  the 
fame  authority.  Loc/ie. 

Liberty,  in  its  molt  general  fignification,  is  faid  to  be 
a  power  to  do  as  one  thinks  fit,  unlefs  reftrained  by  the 
law  of  the  land;  and  it  is  well  obferved,  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  ever  an  advocate  for  this  liberty;  it  being  the  gift 
of  God  to  man  in  his  creation ;  therefore  every  thing  is 
defirous  of  it,  as  a  fort  of  reftitution  to  its  primitive  ftate. 
Fortefc.  96.  It  is  upon  that  account  the  laws  of  England 
in  all  cafes  favour  liberty,  and  which  is  accounted  very 
precious,  not  only  in  refpedt  of  the  profit  which  every 
one  obtains  by  his  liberty,  but  alfo  in  refpecl  of  the  public. 

According  to  Montefquieu,  liberty  confifts  principally 
in  not  being  compelled  to  do  any  thing  which  the  lavr 
does  not  require;  becaufe  we  are  governed  by  civil  laws, 
and  therefore  we  are  free  living  under  thofe  laws. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  man,  confidered  as  a  free  agents 
endowed  with  dilcernment  to  know  good  from  evil, " and 
with  power  of  choofing  thofe  meafures  which  appear  to- 
him  to  be  the  molt  delirable,  are  ufually  fummed  up  in 
one  general  appellation,  and  denominated  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty  confifts  properly  in  a 
power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  reftraint  or 
controul,  unlefs  by  the  law  of  nature;  being  a  right  in¬ 
herent  in  us  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man 
at  his  creation,  when  he  endowed  him  with  the  faculty 
of  free  will.  1  Comm.  c.  j.  But  every  man,  when  he  enters 
into  fociety,  gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the 
price  of  fo  valuable  apurchafe;  and,  in  conlideration  of 
receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges 
himfelf  to  conform  to  thofe  laws  which  the  community 
has  thought  proper  to  eftablilli.  And  this  fpecies  of  legal 
obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely  more  definable  than 
that  wild  and  favage  liberty  which  is  facrificed  to  obtain  it. 
For  no  man,  that  confiders  a  moment,  would  wifh  to  re¬ 
tain  the  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  power  of  doing  what¬ 
ever  he  pleafes;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  every 
other  man  would  alfo  have  the  fame  power  ;  and  then 
there  would  he  no  fecurity  to  individuals  in  any  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life. 

Political  or  civil  liberty,  therefore,  which  is  that  of  a 
member  of  fociety,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty,  fo  far 
reftrained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther)  as  is  neceflary 
and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public. 
Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  law,  which  reftrains  a  man 
from  doing  mifehief  to  his  fellow-citizens,  though  it  di- 
minifhes  the  natural,  increafes  the  civil  liberty  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  every  wanton  and  caulelefs  reftraint  of  the  will 
of  the  fubjeft,  whether  praflifed  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility, 
or  a  popular  affembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.  Nay,  that 
even  laws  them  (elves,  whether  made  with  or  without  our 
confent,  if  they  regulate  and  conftrain  our  conduct  in 
matters  of  mere  indifference,  without  any  good  end  in 
view,  are  laws  deftruftive  of  liberty;  whereas,  if  any  pub¬ 
lic  advantage  can  arife  from  obferving  fuch  precepts,  the 
controul  of  our  private  inclinations,  in  one  or  two  parti¬ 
cular  points,  will  conduce  to  preferve  our  general  freedom 
in  others  of  more  importance,  by  fupporting  that  ftate  of 
fociety  which  alone  can  fecure  our  independence.  Thus 
the  ftatute  of  king  Edward  IV.  which  forbade  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  thofe  times  (under  the  degree  of  a  lord)  to 
wear  pikes  upon  their  lhoes  or  boots  of  more  than  two 
inches  in  length,  was  a  law  that  favoured  of  oppreffion  ; 
becaufe,  however  ridiculous  the  fafhion  then  in  ufe  might 
appear,  the  reftraining  it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could 
ferve  no  purpofe  of  common  utility.  But  the  ftatute  of 
king  Charles  II.  which  preferibes  a  thing  feemingly  as  in¬ 
different. 
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different,  viz.  a  drefs  for  the  dead,  who  were  all  ordered 
to  he  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  confiHent  with  public 
liberty ;  for  it  encourages  the  ftaple  trade,  on  which  in 
great  meafure  depends  the  univerfai  good  of  the  nation. 
So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  tneans 
lubverfive,  but  rather  introduCtive,  of  liberty;  for  (as  Mr. 
Locke  has  well  obferved)  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  freedom.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  conftitu- 
tion  or  frame  of  government,  that  fyltem  of  laws,  is  alone 
calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty,  which  leaves  the  fub- 
jeft  entire  mailer  of  his  own  conduct,  except  in  thole 
points  wherein  the  public  good  requires  fome  direction  or 
re  (train  t. 

Civil  and  political  eflablifhments  muff  always  keep  pace 
with  the  illumination  of  the  public  mind,  and  change  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variations  of  the  Hate  of  man.  Power  has 
been  conltantly  conferred  by,  and  wreffed  from,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  as  conltantly  abided.  Uncontrouled  authority 
feems  to  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  human  heart  5 
and  few  are  the  examples  of  permanent  virtue,  or  ftrict 
moderation,  in  that  dangerous  ftation.  The  hiftory  of 
mankind,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  ffrongly  enforce  a 
belief  that  the  multitude  are  incapable  of  governing  them- 
felves,  and  hence  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  confiding 
that  important  trull,  which  cannot  be  exercifed  by  the 
whole,  to  the  virtue  of  one,  or  of  a  few;  this  delegation 
cannot,  or,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  has  not  hitherto 
been  conferred,  without  giving  up  at  the  fame  time  fuch  a 
proportion  of  power  as  precludes  a  pollibility  of  revoking 
the  grant :  fhould  the  delegate  become  corrupt  or  arbitra¬ 
ry,  he  is  already  poffeiled  of  the  means  of  fupporting  his 
authority  by  ufurpation;  for  authority  maintained  againlt 
the  confent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  virtually 
ufurpation;  and  againlt  this  abufe,  when  eftablilhed  by 
military  force,  there  is  no  remedy,  no  redrefs,  other  than 
infurreftion.  Although  the  truth  of  this  propolition  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  and  that  every  people  have  a  light  to  op- 
pofe  a  fimilar  ftate  of  tyranny,  it  mufl  be  confefled  that 
the  experiment  has  been  fometimes  fatal,  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  molt  frequently  unfuccefsful. 

Such  nearly  has  been  the  Hate  of  all  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  very  few  excepted  ;  the  people  had  not,  from 
almoft  time  immemorial,  been  admitted  to  that  rank  and 
importance  which  their  great  preponderance  entitled  them 
to  in  the  fcale  of  public  affairs;  defpifed  and  unprotected 
by  that  power,  which  they  themfelves  had  armed  for  their 
defence  and  fecurity,  they  were  abandoned  to  ail  the  in- 
fults  of  unfeeling  pride  and  the  depredations  of  infatiable 
fquanderers;  but  this  unnatural  perverfion  of  the  order 
of  things  mull  have  its  limits,  the  day  of  retribution  was 
to  come,  when  the  irrefiftible  advancement  of  literature 
and  fcience  was  to  make  the  people  fenfible  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  their  grievances,  the  importance  of  their  claims, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  jullice  of  their  feeking  effectual 
redrefs  by  the  recovery  of  their  loll  privileges. 

If  the  molt  moderate  governments,  however  well  or¬ 
ganized,  be  defective  in  tome  effential  points,  and  found 
iubjeCt  to  corruption  and  degeneracy,  if  not  renovated 
and  improved  in  proportion  to  the  more  general  diffuiion 
of  knowledge,  we  mull  not  wonder  that  one  founded  on 
original  injuliice,  and  fupported  by  an  eltablilhed  fyltem 
of  rapacioufnefs  and  oppreffion,  Ihould  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  experience  a  more  rapid  decline.  Defpotic  Hates  are 
ever  expofed  to  convulfions  and  danger;  tyranny  in  the 
eye  of  reafon  is  not  government;  it  is  a  Hate  of  violence, 
which  muH  be  fupported  by  thefword.  Unqualified  force 
and  the  flrong  law  of  neceflity  may  bind  down  the  Have, 
intimidate  the  turbulent,  and  reHrain  the  brave,  (if  the 
1  alt  can  be  fuppofed  to  exiH  under  fuch  governments  :) 
but  muH  not  at  length  the  very  inltruments  of  fuch  a 
power  become  more  dangerous  to  the  ufurper,  than  even 
the  infurreCtion  of  the  people?  When  Handing  armies 
become  fenfible  of  their  own  flrength,  mull  not  the  def- 
pot  himfelf  fubmit  to  their  dictates  ?  The  very  banditti, 
whom  he  had  hired  for  the  bafe  purpofes  of  maintaining 


his  ufurpation,  and  intimidating  his  valTals,  mult  ulti¬ 
mately  become  his  maHers.  Hiftory  has  furnilhed  us  with 
many  dreadful  examples  of  military  tyranny  ;  and  the  pre- 
torian  have  not  been  the  only  bands  that  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  empires.  But,  when  nations  began  to  emerge 
from  that  Hate  of  general  ignorance  which  was  fo  indif- 
penfably  necelfary  to  the  exiltence  and  exercife  of  defpo¬ 
tic  power,  when  the  diffuiion  of  knowledge  became  more 
univerfai,  and  extended  to  all  ranks  of  the  comn.uinity, 
the  foklicr  himfelf  perceived  that  it  was  no  longer  his 
intereH  to  form  part  of  a  body  which  militated  againlt 
public  liberty,  and  had  been  hitherto  found  inimical  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  at  length  he  became  fenfible 
that  his  military  appointment  was  neither  irreconciieable 
with  the  prior  claims  of  focial  duty,  nor  oppofite  to  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  ;  and  confidered  the  trade  of  war, 
as  it  had  been  carried  on,  to  be  no  other  than  an  artful 
fyfiem,  eftablilhed  on  the  ruins  of  feudal  barbarity,  formed 
for  the  purpofes  of  ambition,  the  fupport  of  tyrants,  and 
the  delb  uClion  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  governments  muH  become 
more  equitable  and  mild,  according  to  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  a  more  enlightened  Hate  of  civil  fociety. 
An  ignorant  and  unlettered  people  can  patiently  fubmit 
to  the  moH  outrageous  aCls  of  violence  and  opprefiion, 
and  fleep  over  their  chains  with  an  indifference  bordering 
on  brutal  Hupidity.  The  moH  fertile  and  favoured  regions 
of  the  earth,  where  freedom,  joined  hand  in  hand  with 
liberal  knowledge,  had  once  brought  forth,  nurtured,  and 
matured,  the  faculties  of  man,  where  genius  fmiled,  and 
civil  life  had  gained  its  ultimate  perfection,  where  po- 
lilhed  Greece  had  reared  the  empire  of  refinement  and  of 
reafon,  have  for  ages  languilhed  in  decay  an.i  hopelefs 
fervitude,  and  bend  beneath  the  iron  fway  of  haughty  Ot¬ 
toman;  the  plains,  where  Tyre  and  Carthage  Hood,  are 
now  the  prey  of  rude  barbarians,  and  the  fport  of  ruffian 
power  ;  the  peaceful  Hindoo  has,  from  the  remotelt  time, 
fubmitted.  calmly  to  the  yoke  of  fucceffive  tyrants,  and 
feems  to  have  taken  no  intereH  in  the  fcenes  of  rapine 
and  daughter  that  conltantly  furrpu  tided  him;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a'  mild  climate,  an  abundant  foil,  his  habits  of 
life,  religion,  and  rigid  temperance,  together'with  his  con¬ 
tented  ignorance,  all  contribute  to  enervate  his  mind,  and 
render  him  incapable  of  refiftance. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  political  or  civil  liberty  flou- 
rifh  in  their  highefl  vigour  in  thefe  kingdoms,  where  it 
falls  little  fliort  of  perfection,  and  can  only  be  loll  or 
deflroyed  by  the  folly  or  demerits  of  its  owner;  the  1c- 
giilature,  and  of  courfe  the  laws  of  Britain,  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  this  ineltimable 
blefiing  even  in  the  meanefl  fubjeCt.  Very  different  from 
the  modern  conltitutions  of  other  Hates  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  genius  of  the  imperial  law  ; 
which  in  general  are  calculated  to  veil  an  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  power,  of  controuling  the  actions  of  the  fubjecf, 
in  the  prince,  or  in  a  few  grandees.  And  this  fpirit  of 
liberty  is  fo  deeply  implanted  in  our  conllit ution,  and 
rooted  even  in  our  very  foil,  that  a  Have  or  a  negio,  the 
moment  he  lands  in  Britain,  falls  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  fo  far  becomes  a  freeman  ;  though  the  mat¬ 
ter’s  right  to  his  fervice  may  pollibly  Hill  continue. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  every  Briton,  (which,  taken  in 
a  political  and  extenfive  fenfe,  are  ufually  called  their  li¬ 
berties,)  as  they  are  founded  on  nature  and  reafon,  fo 
they  are  coeval  with  our  form  of  government ;  though 
fubject  at  times  to  fluctuate  and  change,  their  eitabiiih- 
ment  (excellent  as  it  is)  being  Hill  human.  At  fome 
times  we  have  feen  them  depreffed  by  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  princes;  at  others,  fo  luxuriant  as  even  to  tend 
to  anarchy,  a  worfe  Hate  than  tyranny  itfelf,  as  any  go¬ 
vernment  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  the  vigour  of 
our  free  conftit  ution  has  always  delivered  the  nation  from 
thefe  embarraflinents ;  and,  as  loon  as  the,  convulfions 
confequent  on  the  Hruggle  have  been  over,  the  balance 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  fettled  to  its  proper  ieve  1  5 
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and  their  fundamental  articles  have  been  from  time  to 
time  aflerted  in  parliament,  as  often  as  they  were  thought 
to  be  in  danger : 

Firtt,  By  the  Great  Charter  of  liberties,  which  was  ob¬ 
tained,  fword  in  hand,  from  king  John,  and  afterwards, 
with  fome  alterations,  confirmed  in  parliament  by  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  his  fon.  Which  charter  contained  very  few  new 
grants ;  but,  as  fir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  was  for  the 
moil  part  declaratory  of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  England.  Afterwards,  by  the  ftatute, 
called  Confirmatto  Cartarum,  whereby  the  Great  Charter  is 
dire  died  to  be  allowed  as  the  common-law  ;  all  judgments 
Contrary  to  it  are  declared  void  ;  copies  of  it  are  ordered 
to  be  lent  to  all  cathedral-churches,  and  read  twice  a-year 
to  the  people;  and  fentence  of  excommunication  is  di- 
refted  to  be  as  constantly  denounced  againft  all  thofe  that 
by  word,  deed,  or  counfel,  aft  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any 
degree  infringe  it.  Next,  by  a  multitude  of  fubfequent 
corroborating  ftatutes  (fir  Edward  Coke  reckons  32),  from 
the  firlt  Edward  to  Henry  IV.  of  which  the  following  are 
the  molt  forcible.  2 $.Edo).  lll.jl.  5.  c.  4.  None  fhall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  fuggeftion  made  to  the  king  or  his 
council,  unlefs  it  be  by  indictment  of  lawful  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  or  by  procefs 'made  by  writ  original  at 
the  common-law.  And  none  lliall  be  put  out  of  bis  fran- 
chifes  or  freehold,  unlefs  he  be  duly  brought  to  anfwer, 
and  forejudged  by  courfe  of  law  ;  and,  if  any  thing  be 
done  to  the  contrary,  it  fhall  be  redreficd,  and  holden  for 
none.  42  Echo.  III.  c.  3.  No  man  fhall  be  put  to  anfwer 
without  prefentment  before  juftices,  or  matter  of  record 
of  due  procefs,  or  writ  original,  according  to  the  ancient 
law  of  the  land.  And,  if  any  thing  be  done  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  (hall  he  void  in  law,  and  held  for  error. 

After  a  long  interval,  thefe  liberties  were  frill  further 
confirmed  byrthe  Petition  of  Right ;  which  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  affented 
to  by  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  and  is 
clafled  among  our  ftatutes  as  3  Car.  I.  c.  1.  By  this  it 
was  provided,  that  no  one  (liould  be  compelled  to  make, 
or  yield,  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch-like 
charge,  without  content  by  aft  of  parliament.  This  Pe¬ 
tition  of  Right  was  clofely  followed  by  the  ltill-more  am¬ 
ple  concefiions  made  by  that  unhappy  prince  to  his  par¬ 
liament  (particularly  the  drffolution  of  the  Star-chamber, 
by  16  Car.  I.  c.  no.)  before  the  fatal  rupture  between 
them  ;  and  by  the  many  falutary  laws,  particularly  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Aft,  palled  under  Charles  II. 

To  thefe  l'ucceeded  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  declaration 
delivered  by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  February  13,  16SS  ;  and  afterwards 
enacted  in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen  ; 
which  is  as  follows  :  1  W.B  M.Jf.  2.  c.  2.  §  1.  Whereas  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  affetnbled  at 
Weftminfter,  repretenting  all  the  eftates  of  the  people  of 
this  realm,  did  upon  the  13th  of  February,  1688,  prefent 
unto  their  majefties,  then  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 
a  declaration  containing  that,  The  laid  lords  fpiritual  and 
-temporal,  and  commons,  being  affembled  in  a  full  and 
free  reprefentative  of  this  nation,  for  vindicating  their 
.ancient  rights  and  liberties,  declare,  That  the  pretended 
power  of  fufpending  of  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by 
regal  authority,  without  confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 
That  the  pretended  power  of  difpenfing  with  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been 
affutned  and  exercifed  of  late,  is  illegal.  That  the  com- 
.miffon  for  erefting  the  late  court  of  commiffioners  for  ec- 
eiefiaftical  caufes,  and  all  other  cominilfions  and  courts  of 
like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious.  That  levying 
money  for  or  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of 
prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  time 
or  in  other  manner  than  the  fame  is  or  fhall  be  granted,  is 
illegal.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  fubjefts  to  petition  the 
king;  and  all  commitments  and  profecutions  for  fuch  pe¬ 
titioning  are  illegal.  That  the  raifing  or  keeping  a  Hand¬ 
ing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  peace,  unlefs 


it  be  with  confent  of  parliament,  is  again  ft  law.  That 
the  fubjefts  which  are  proteftants  may  have  arms  for  their 
defence  fuitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by 
law.  That  eleftions  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to 
be  free.  That  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  debates  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
queftionetf  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.  That 
excefiive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  norexceflive  fines 
impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  inflifted. 
That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned, 
and  jurors  which  pafs  upon  men  in  trials  for  high  treafon 
ought  to  be  freeholders.  That  all  grants  and  promites  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  perfons  before  convic¬ 
tion,  are  illegal  and  void.  And  for  redrefs  of  all  griev¬ 
ances,  and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferv- 
ing,  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  in fi ft  upon,  all  and  lin¬ 
gular  the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  no  declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  fa  id 
premifes,  gught  in  any  wife  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into 
confeqtience  or  example. 

§  6.  All  and  Angular  the  rights  and  liberties  aflerted 
and  claimed  in  the  faid  declaration  are  the  true,  ancient, 
and  indubitable,  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  and  lo  fhall  be  efteemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  and 
taken  to  be ;  and  all  the  particulars  aforefaid  fnall  be  firmly 
holden  as  they  are  ex  prefled  in  the  faid  declaration  ;  and 
all  officers  fhall  ferve  their  majefties  according  to  the  fame 
in  ail  times  to  come.  §  12.  No  difpenfation  by  non  obftante 
of  any  ftatute  fhall  be  allowed,  except  a  difpenfation  be 
allowed  of  in  fuch  ftatute;  and  except  in  fuch  cafes  as 
fnall  be  fpecially  provided  for  during  this  fefiion  of  par¬ 
liament.  §  13.  No  charter  granted  before  the  23d  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1689,  fhall  be  invalidated  by  this  aft,  but  fhall  re¬ 
main  of  the  fame  force  as  if  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

Laftly,  Thefe  liberties  were  again  aflerted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  laft  century,  in  the  Aft  of  Settlement, 
12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2.  whereby  the  crown  was  limited' 
to  his  prefent  majefty’s  illuftrious  houfe;  and  fome  new 
provifions  were  added  at  the  fame  fortunate  sera,  for  bet¬ 
ter  fecuring  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  the 
ftatute  declares  to  be  “the  birth-right  of  the  people  of 
England  5”  according  to  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaration  of  our  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties.  The  rights  themfelves  thus  defined  by  thefe  feveral 
ftatutes,  confilt  in  a  number  of  private  immunities ;  which 
will  appear,  from  what  has  been  premifed,  to  be  indeed  no 
other  than  either  that  refiduum  of  natural  liberty  which 
is  not  required  by  the  laws  of  fociety  to  be  facrificed  to 
public  convenience  ;  or  elfe  thofe  civil  privileges  which 
iociety  hath  engaged  to  provide  in  lieu  of  the  natural  li¬ 
berties  fo  given  up  by  individuals.  Thefe,  therefore, 
were  formerly,  either  by  inheritance  or  purcliafe,  the  rights 
of  all  mankind  ;  but  in  molt  other  countries  of  the  world, 
being  now  more  or  lefs  debated  or  deftroyed,  they  at  pra- 
fent  may  be  laid  to  remain,  in  a  peculiar  and  einpbatical 
manner,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England. 

Thefe  rights  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  pri¬ 
mary  articles:  The  right  of  perfonal  fecurity.  The  right 
of  perfonal  liberty.  The  right  of  private  property. 

The  right  of  perfonal  fecurity  coniifts  in  a  perlon’s  le¬ 
gal  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs, 
his  body,  his  health,  and  his  reputation.  The  enjoyment 
of  this  right  is  fecured  to  every  fubjeft  by  the  various 
laws  made  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  injuries,  by  which 
it  is  any  way  violated  ;  for  a  particular  detail  of  which, 
fee  the  articles  Assault,  Homicide,  Libel,  &c.  * 

Life,  however,  may,  by  the  divine  permiffion,  be  fre¬ 
quently  forfeited  for  the  breach  of  thofe  laws  of  fociety 
which  are  enforced  bvthefanftion  of  capital  punifhments. 
The  ftatute  law  of  England  does  very  feldom,  and  the 
common  law  does  never,  in flict  punifhment  extending  to 
Ufe  or  limb,  unlefs  upon  the  higheft  neceffity ;  and  the 
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conftitution  is  an  utter  ftranger  to  any  arbitrary  power  of 
killing  or  maiming  the  fubjeft  without  the  exprefs  war¬ 
rant  of  law.  The  words  of  the  Great  Charter  are,  Nultus 
liber  homo  capiatur,  imprifonetur ,  vel  all  quo  modo  dcjlruatur, 
iiifi  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuorum,  aut  per  legem  terra;. 
“  No  freeman  (hall  be  taken,  imprifoned,  or  any  way  de- 
Ilroyed,  unlefs  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land.”  Which  words,  ali quo  modo  dejlrualur. 
Recording  to  Coke,  include  a  prohibition  not  only  of 
killing  or  maiming,  but  alio  of  torturing,  (to  which  our  laws 
eire  ltrangers,)  and  of  every  oppreflion  by  colour  of  an  il¬ 
legal  authority.  And  it  is  enaded  by  flat.  5  Ed.  III.  c.  9, 
that  no  man  (hall  be  attached  by  any  accufation,  nor  fore¬ 
judged  of  life  or  limb,  nor  lhall  his  lands  or  goods  be 
■ieized  into  the  king’s  hands,  contrary  to  the  Great  Charter 
and  the  law  of  the  land.  And  again,  by  28  Ed.  III.  c.  3, 
that  no  man  (hall  be  put  to  death  without  being  brought 
to  anfwer  by  due  procefs  of  law.  1  Comm.  133. 

The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confiltsin  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion,  of  changing  fituation,  or  moving  one’s  perlbn  to 
vvhatfoever  place  one’s  own  inclination  may  diredt  3  with¬ 
out  imprifonment  or  reftraint,  unlefs  by  due  courfe  of  law. 
On  this  right  there  is  at  preient  no  occafion  to  enlarge. 
For  the  proviiions  made  by  the  laws  of  England  to  fecure 
it,  fee  the  articles  Habeas  Corpus,  False  Imprison¬ 
ment,  See.  See. 

The  abfolute  right  of  property,  inherent  in  every  Eng- 
Jifhman,  con  (ills  in  the  free  ufe,  enjoyment,  and  difpolal, 
of  all  his  acquifitions,  without  any  controul  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  lave  only  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Great  Charter 
has  declared,  that  no  freeman  (hall  be  diffeized  ordivefted 
of  his  freehold,  or  of  his  liberties  or  free  cuftoms,  (or  be 
outlawed,  banilhed,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  nor  tliall  the 
king  pals  or  lend  upon  him,)  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  by  a  variety  of 
ancient  ftatutes.it  is  enafled,  that  no  man’s  lands  or  goods 
fhall  be  feized  into  the  king's  hands,  againlt  the  Great 
■Charter  and  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  no  man  lhall 
be  dilinherited,  nor  put  out  of  his  franchifes  or  freehold, 
unlefs  he  be  duly  brought  to  anfwer  and  be  forejudged  by 
courfe  of  law  j  and,  if  any  thing  he  done  to  the  contrary, 
it  lhall  be  redrtfled,  and  holden  for  none.  See  ftats. 
5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  25  Edw.  III.  ft.  5.  c.  4.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 
Go  great  moreover  is  the  regard  of  the  law  for  private  pro¬ 
perty,  that  it  iviil  not  authorile  the  lealt  violation  of  it  3 
no  not  even  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  In  inftances  where  the  property  of  an  individual 
is  necefi'ary  to  be  obtained  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  as  in  the  cafe  of  enlarging  or  turning  highways, 
all  that  the  legillature  does,  is  to  oblige  the  owner  to  ali¬ 
enate  his  poifefnons  for  a  reafonable  price;  and  even  this 
is  an  exertion  cf  power  indulged  wirii  caution,  and  which 
none  but  the  legillature,  or  thefe  afting  under  their  im¬ 
mediate  diredion,  can  perform.  See  ltat.  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  78.  Another  efFed  of  this  right  of  private  property  is, 
that  no  fubjed  of  England  can  be  couftrained  to  pay  any 
aids  or  taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  or  the  fup- 
port  of  the  government,  but  fuch  as  are  impofed  by  his 
own  confent  or  that  of  his  reprefentatives  in  parliament. 
By  flat.  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5,  6,  it  is  provided,  that  Lite  king 
lhall  not  take  any  aids,  or  tajks,  but  by  the  common  af- 
fent  of  the  realm.  And  what  the  common  aflent  is,  is 
more  fully  explained  by  the  inftrument  ufually  called  the 
Statute  de  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  ufually  clalfed  as  flat. 
34.  Ed.  I.  ft.  4.  c.  1.  which  enads  that  no  talliage  or  aid 
ihall  be  taken,  without  the  aflent  of  the  archbilhops,  bi- 
fhops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgefies,  and  other  freemen 
of  the  land  ;  and  again,  by  14  Ed.  III.  ft.  2.  c.  1,  the  pre¬ 
lates,  earls,  barons,  and  commons,  citizens,  burgefles,  and 
merchants,  lhall  not  be  charged  to  make  any  aid,  if  it  be 
not  by  the  common  aflent  of  the  great  men  and  commons 
in  parliament.  And,  as  this  fundamental  law  had  been 
lhamefully  evaded,  under  many  preceding  princes,  by 
compulflve  loans  and  benevolences,  extorted  without  a 
real  and  voluntary  confent,  it  was  made  an  article  in  the 
Vox..  XII.  No.  834. 
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Petition  of  Right,  3  Car.  I.  that  no  man  (hall  be  compelled 
to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch-like 
charge,  without  common  confent  by  ad  of  parliament. 
And,  laftly,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ftat.  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2,  it  is  declared,  that  levying  money  for  or  to  the  ufe  of 
the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of 
parliament,  or  for  longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than 
the  fame  is  or  lhall  be  granted,  is  illegal.  1  Comm.  140. 

In  vain,  however,  would  thefe  rights  be  declared,  af- 
certained,  and  protected  by  the  dead  letter  of  the  laws,  if 
the  conftitution  had  provided  rio  other  method  to  fecure 
their  adual  enjoyment.  It  has  therefore  eftablifned  cer¬ 
tain  other  auxiliary  fubordinate  rights  of  the  fubjed, 
which  ferve  principally  as  barriers  to  protect  and  main¬ 
tain  inviolate  the  three  great  and  primary  rights,  of  per¬ 
fonal  fecurity,  perfonal  liberty,  and  private  property. 
Thefe  are, 

1.  The  conftitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Parliament. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  king's  prerogative,  by  bounds  fo 
certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impoflible  he  (hould  ex¬ 
ceed  them  without  the  conlent  of  the  people  ;  as  to  which, 
fee  the  article  King,  vol.  xi.  p.  731.  The  former  of 
thefe  keeps  the  legiflative  power  in  due  health  and  vigour, 
fo  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  laws  lliould  be  enaded 
deftrudive  of  general  liberty;  the  latter  is  a  guard  upon 
the  executive  power,  by  reftraining  it  from  ading  either 
beyond  or  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  that  are  framed 
and  eftablilhed  by  the  other. 

3.  A  third  fubordinate  right  of  every  Briton  is  that  of 
applying  to  the  courts  of  juftice  for  redrefs  of  injuries. 
Since  the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  lupreme  arbiter  of 
every  man’s  life,  liberty,  and  property,  courts  of  juftice 
mult  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  fubjed,  and  the  law  be 
duly  adminiltered  therein.  The  emphatical  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  fpoken  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  who  in 
judgment  of  law  (lays  fir  Edward  Coke)  is  ever  prefent 
and  repeating  them  in  all  his  courts,  are  thefe  :  Nulli  ven- 
demus,  nulli  negabimus,  aut  dijferemus,  redluni  vel  jujlitiam  ; 
“and  therefore  every  fubjecl  (continues  the  fame  learned 
author),  for  injury  done  to  him  in  bonis,  in  terris,  vel  per- 

fona,  by  any  other  fubjecl,  be  he  ecclefialti'cal  or  temporal, 
without  any  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  the  courfe 
of  the  law,  and  have  juftice  and  right  for  the  injury  done 
to  him,  freely  without  fale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and 
fpeedily  without  delay.”  It  were  endlels  to  enumerate  all 
the  afirmative  acts  of  parliament,  wherein  juftice  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  done  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  what 
that  law  is,  every  fubjecl  knows,  or  may  know  if  he  pieafes  ; 
for  it  depends  not  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  judge; 
but  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  unchangeable,  unlefs  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament.  We  (hall  however  juft  mention  a 
few  negative  ftatutes,  whereby  abules,  perverlions,  or  de¬ 
lays  of  juftice,  efpecially  by  the  prerogative,  are  reltrained. 
It  is  ordained  by  Magna  Charta,  that  no  freeman  lhall  be 
outlawed,  that  is,  put  out  of  the  protedion  and  benefit  of 
the  laws,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  By 
a  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  and  11  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  it  is  enaded,  that 
no  commands  or  letters  lhall  be  fent  under  the  great  feal, 
or  the  little  feal,  the  fignet  or  privy  feal,  in  difturbance  of 
the  law,  or  todifturbor  delay  common  right  ;  and,  though 
fuch  commandments  lliould  come,  the  judges  (hall  not 
ceafe  to  do  right ;  which  is  all'o  made  a  part  of  their  oatli 
by  Itatute  18  Edw.  III.  ftat.  4.  And  by  1  W.  and  M.  It.  2. 
c.  2.  it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  of  iul- 
pending  or  difpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority  without  confent  of  parliament,  is  ille¬ 
gal.  Not  only  the  1'ubllantial  part,  or  judicial  decifions, 
of  the  law,  but  alio  the  formal  part,  or  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament ;  for,  if  once 
thofe  outworks  were  demoliihed,  there  would  be  an  inlet 
to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of  the  law  itfelf. 
The  king,  it  is  true,  may  ered  new  courts  of  juftice;  but 
then  they  mult  proceed  according  to  the  old  eftablilhed 
forms  of  the  common  law.  For  which.,  realoa it  is  de- 
y  K  dared 
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clare'cf  in  the  datute  iff  Car,  I.  c,  10.  upon  the  diffolution 
of  the  court  of  ft'ar-chamber,  that  neither  his  majefty  nor 
his  privy-council  have  any  jurifdiftion,  power,  or  autho- 
rity,  by  Englifh  bill,  petition,  articles,  libel,  (which  were 
the  courfe  of  proceeding  in  the  ftar-cbamber,  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law,)  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  way  vvhat- 
foever,  to  examine  or  draw  into  queftion,  determine 
or  difpofe  of,  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  fubjecls  of  this 
kingdom  ;  but  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  tried  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  ordinary  courts.of  jultice,  and  by  courfe.  of  law. 

4.  If  there  fliould  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or 
infringement  of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  which  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law’  is  too  defective  to  reach,  there  kill 
remains  a  fourth  fubordinate  right,  appertaining  to  every 
individual,  namely,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king,  or  ei¬ 
ther  houfe  of  parliament,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances. 
In  Rudia  we  are  told  that  the  czar  Peter  eftabli^hed  a  law, 
that  no  fubjecl  might  petition  the  throne  till  h.e  had  fil'd: 
petitioned  two  different  minifters  of  date.  In  cafe  he  ob^ 
tained  juftice  from  neither^he  might  then  prefent  a  third 
petition  to  the  prince  ;  but  upon  pain  of  death,  if  found 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
no  one  dared  to  offer  fuch  third  petition;  and,  grievances 
feldom  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  fovereign,  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  redrefs  them.  The  reftriif ions,  for 
fome  there  are,  which  are  laid  upon  petitioning  in  Britain, 
are  of  a  nature  extremely  different  ;  and,  w  hile  they  pro¬ 
mote  the  fpirit  of  peace,  they  are  no  check  upon  that  of 
liberty.  Care  only  mult  be  taken,  led,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  petitioning,  the  fubjedt  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or 
tumult  ;  as  happened  in  the  opening  of  the  memorable 
parliament  in  1640  ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  provided 
by  the  datute  13  Car.  II.  d.  1.  c.  5.  that  no  petition  to 
the  king,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration 
in  church  or  date,  fhall  be  figned  by  above  twenty  per- 
fons,  unlefs  the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in 
the  country  ;  and,  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  common-council :  nor  fhall  any  petition  be  pre- 
lented  by  more  than  ten  perfons  at  a  time.  But,  under 
thefe  regulations,  it  is  declared  by  the  datute  1  W.  &  M. 
it.  2.  c.  2.  that  the  (object  hath  a  right  to  petition  ;  and 
that  all  commitments  and  profecutions  for  fuch  petition¬ 
ing  are  illegal. 

5.  The  fifth  and  lad  auxiliary  right  of  the  fubjeff,  that 
we  fhall  at  prefent  mention,  is  that  of  having  arms  for  their 
defence ,  fuitable  to  their  condition  and  degree,  and  fuch  as 
are  allowed  by  law.  Which  is  alfo  declared  by  the  fame 
datute  1  W.  &  M.  d.  2.  c.  2.  and  is  indeed  a  public 
allowance,  under  due  reftriflions,  of  the  natural  right  of 
refidance  and  fdf-prefervation,  when  the  fanftions  of  fo- 
ciety  and  laws  are  found  infufficient  to  redrain  the  violence 
of  oppreflion.  See  Arms,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

In  thefe  feveral  articles  confift  the  rights,  or,  as  they  are 
frequently  termed,  the  liberties,  of  Britons:  liberties  more 
generally  talked  of  than  thoroughly  underftood  ;  and  yet 
highly  neceffary  to  be  perfectly  known  and  confidered  by 
every  man  of  rank  or  property,  led  his  ignorance  of  the 
points  whereon  they  are  founded  diould  hurry  him  into 
faction  and  licentioufnefs  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  pufillani- 
mons  indifference  and  criminal  (ubmifTion  on  the  other. 
And  we  have  feen  that  thefe  rights  confid,  primarily,  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  perfonal  fecurity,  of  perfonal  li¬ 
berty,  and  of  private  property.  So  long  as  thefe  remain 
inviolate,  the  fubjed  is  perfectly  free  ;  for  every  fpeciesof 
compulfive  tyranny  and  oppreflion  mud  aft  in  oppolition 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  rights,  having  no  other  object 
upon  .which  it  can  podibly  be  employed.  To  preferve 
thefe  from  violation,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  conditution 
of  parliaments  be  fupported  in  its  full  vigour  ;  and  limits, 
certainly  known,  be  fet  to  the  royal  prerogative.  And, 
laitly,  to  vindicate  thefe  rights,  when  actually  violated 
or  attacked,  the  (ubjects  of  Britain  are  entitled,  in  the  fil'd 
place,  to  the  regular  adminidration  and  free  courfe  of 
judice  in  the  courts  of  law  3  next,  to  the  right  of  peti¬ 


tioning  the  king  and  parliament  for  fedrefs  of  grievances  5 
and,  laftly,  to  the  right  of  having  and  ufing  arms  for  felf- 
prefervation  and  defence.  And  all  thefe  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  it  is  our  birthright  to  enjoy  entire,  unlefs  where  the 
laws  of  our  country  have  laid  them  under  r.eceflary  re- 
draints.  Redraints  in  themfelves  fo  gentle  and  moderate, 
as  will  appear  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  fenfe 
or  probity  would  wifh  to  fee  them  flackened.  For  all  of 
us  have  it  in  our  choice  to  do  every  thing  that  a  good 
man  would  defire  to  do  5  and  are  redrained  from  nothing 
but  what  would  be  pernicious  either  to  ourfelves  or  our 
fellow-citizens.  So  that  this  review,  of  our  fituation  may 
fully  juftify  the  obfervation  of  a  learned  French  author, 
(of  former  times!)  who  fcrupled  not  to  profefs,  even  in 
the  very  bofom  of  his  native  country,  “that  the  Britifli  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  where  political  or  civil  li¬ 
berty  is  the  direct  end  of  its  conditution.”  Montefq.  Sp. 
L.  xi.  5. 

LIB'ERTY,  in  mythology,  was  a  goddefs  both  among 
tlfe  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  former  (he  was  in¬ 
voked  under  the  title  Eleutheria  ;  and  by  the  latter  the 
was  called  Libcrias,  and  held  in  fingular  veneration. 
Temples,  altars,  and  datues,  were  erected  in  honour  of' 
this  deity.  A  very  magnificent  temple  was  confecrated 
to  her  on  Mount  Aventine,  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  be¬ 
fore  which  was  a  fpacious  court,  called  Atrium  Libertatis. 
The  Romans  alfo  erefted  a  new  temple  in  honour  of  Li¬ 
berty,  when  Julius  Cselar  eftablifhed  his  empire  over  them, 
as  if  their  liberty  had  been  fecured  by  an  event  which 
proved  fatal  to  it.  In  a  medal  of  Brutus,  Liberty  is  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cap,  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  and  two  poniards  in  the 
other,  with  the  infeription  idibvs  martii-s. — With  us. 
Liberty  is  fometimes  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  broken  yoke-dick  in  her  left  hand,  and 
trampling  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  refentment.  She  is  drefled 
in  white  robes,  to  denote  the  bleffings  fire  confers  on 
mankind;  and  in  her  right  hand  flie  holds  a  feeptre,  as  a 
fign  of  independence.  She  has  alfo  a  cap  of  liberty  on 
her  head,  in  allufion  to  the  cubom  of  the  Romans,  in  let¬ 
ting  their  (laves  free;  who  alfo  (haved  their  heads,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  covered  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who 
gave  them  liberty.  Richardfon' s  Iconology. 

LIB'ERTY,  a  county  of  United  America,  in  Georgia, 
bounded  north  by  Brian,  fouth  by  Mackintofh,  wed  by 
Alatamaha,  and  north-ead  by  the  ocean.  It  is  forty  miles 
long,  and  twenty-two  broad.  The  productions  are  cotton 
and  rice.  An  acre  of  land  yields  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bufhels  of  corn.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
bance,  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  firb  in  the  date  who 
declared  for  liberty,  and  fent  a  delegate  to  the  congrefs- 
at  Philadelphia.^  It  is  divided  into  five' towns,  and  con¬ 
tains  5313  inhabitants,  of. whom  3940  are  (laves. 

LIB'ERTY,  a  poft'-town  of  Virginia,  fifteen  miles 
from  New  London.  This  is  the  chief  town  of  Bedford 
county;  it  has  a  handfome  court-houfe,  and  contains  fifty 
or  fixty  houi'es. 

LIB'ERTY,  a  pod-town  of  Maryland,  in  Frederic 
county;  twelve  miles  north-ead  of  Fredericdown,  and 
about  forty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  the  Federal 
city. 

LIB'ERTY  of  CON'SCIENCE,  a  right  or  power  of 
making  profeflion  of  any  religion,  or  of  ferving  God  in 
any  manner  that  a  man  fees  fit. 

As  the  gods  of  paganifm  were  almoft  all  local  and  tu¬ 
telary,  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  univerfully  received,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worfhip,  together  with  his 
own  deities,  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  country  in  which  he 
might  chance  to  refide,  there  was  no  room  for  perfecution 
in  the  heathen  world,  on  account  of  different  fentiments 
in  religion,  or  of  the  different  rites  with  which  the  various 
deities  were  worfhipped.  Had  the  primitive  Cbribians 
joined  their  felloiv-citizens  in  the  worfhip  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  the  red  of  the  Roman  divinities,  they  would 
have  been  buffered  to  worfhip,  without  moledation,  the 
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Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankijid  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  the  God  of  the  Ghriftians  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Being  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  gods 
of  the  empire;  and  the  great  principle  of  intercommunity 
would  have  remained  unviolated.  But  the  true  God  had 
exprefsly  prohibited  both  jews  and  Chriftians  from  wor- 
fuipping  any  other  god  belides  Himfelf;  and  it  was  their 
refufal  to  break  that  precept  of  their  religion  which  made 
their  heathen  mailers  look  upon  them  as  atheifts,  and  per- 
fecute  them  as  a  people  inimical  to  the  (late.  Utility, 
and  not  truth,  was  the  object  for  which  the  heathen  le- 
giflatnres  fupported  the  national  religion.  They  well 
knew  that  the  (lories  told  by  their  poets  of  their  different 
divinities,  of  the  rewards  of  Elyfium,  and  of  the  punifn- 
ments  of  Tartarus,  were  a  collection  of  fenfeiefs  fables; 
but  they  had  nothing  better  to  propofe  to  the  vulgar,  and 
they  were  not  fuch  ltrangers  to  the  human  heart,  as  to 
fuppofe  that  mankind  could  live  together  in  fociety  with¬ 
out  being  influenced  in  their  conduit  by  fome  religion. 

Widely  different  from  the  genius  of  paganifm  was  the 
fpirit  of  the  jewifh  difpenfation.  Truth,  vyhich  is  in  fait 
always  coincident  with  general  utility,  was  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Molaic  law.  The  children  of  Ifrael  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reit  of  the  world,  to  preferve  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  w'ordiip  of  the  true  God,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
other  nations  on  earth,  forgetting  the  Lord  that  made 
them,  were  failing  prollrate  to  docks  and  dones,  and  wor- 
(liipping  devils  and  impure  fpirits.  Such  was  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  idolatry,  and  fo  drong  the  propenfity  pf  the  I  fra- 
elites  to  the  cudoms  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  polytheidic  nations  around  them,  that  the  purpcfe 
of  their  reparation  could  not  have  been  ferved,  had  not 
Jehovah  condefcended  to  become,  not  only  their  tutelary 
God,  but  even  their  fupreme  civil  Magidrate  ;  fo  that,  un¬ 
der  the  Mofaic  economy,  idolatry  was  the  crime  of  high 
treafon,  and  as  fuch  judly  puniftied  by  the  laws  of  the 
date.  Among  the  Jews,  the  church  and  date  were  not 
indeed  different  focieties.  They  were  fo  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated,  that  what  was  a  fin  in  the  one  was  a  crime  in 
the  other;  and  the  forfeiture  of  ecclefiadical  privileges 
was  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

In  many  refpeCts  the  Chridian  religion  is  direCtly  op- 
pofite  to  the  ritual  law  of  Moles.  It  is  calculated  for  all 
nations,  and  intended  to  be  propagated  among  all.  In- 
itead  of  feparating  one  people  from  another,  one  of  its 
principal  objects  is  to  diffeminate  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  to  inculcate  upon  the  whole  human  race,  that  mutual 
love  which  naturally  fprings  from  the  knowledge  that  all 
nten  are  brethren.  Its  ultimate  end  being  to  train  its 
votaries  for  heaven,  it  concerns  itfelf  no  farther  with  the 
affairs  of  earth  than  to  enforce  by  eternal  fanflions  the 
law’s  of  morality  5  and,  the  kingdom  of  its  Founder  not 
being  of  this  world,  it  leaves  every  nation  at  liberty  to 
fabricate  its  own  municipal  laws,  fo  as  bed  to  ferve  its 
own  itjterell  in  the  various  circumdances  in  which  it  may 
be  placed  ;  and  denounces  a  curfe  upon  all  who  pay  not 
to  thofe  laws  the  fulled  obedience,  when  they  are  not  ob- 
viondy  inconfident  with  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  are  of  prior  obligation.  The  Chridian  church 
therefore  mud  always  remain  a  didindt  fociety  from  the 
date  ;  and  though,  till  the  prefent  age  of  hazardous  in¬ 
novations,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  is  admitted,  to  give  to 
the  religion  of  Chrid  a  legal  ejlablijhment,  and  to  confer 
immunities  on  its  miniders,  this  meafure  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  not  to  fecure  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  appeals 
to  the  private  judgment  of  each  individual,  but  merely 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  to  put  a  reltraint 
upon  thofe.  actions  of  which  human  laws  cannot  take  cog¬ 
nizance.  With  religion,  Chridian  governments  have  no 
farther  concern  than  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  practice 
of  virtue.  The  early  Chriftians,  however,  not  under- 
ftanding  the  principle  upon  which  penal  laws  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  and, 
as  our  bleffed  Lord  oblerved  to  two  of  his  apoilles,  not 
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knowing  what  fpirit  they  were  of — haftily  concluded  that 
they  had  a  right  to  enforce  the  do&rines  and  worlhip  of 
the  New  Teftament  by  the  fame  means  which  had  been 
ufed  to  preferve  the  Ifraelites  Heady  to  the  doflrines  and 
worfhipof  the  Old.  Hence,  though  they  had  fuffered  the 
cruelleft  perfecutions  themfelves,  they  no  fooner  got  the 
power  of  the  (late  in  their  hands,  than  they  perfecuted 
the  pagans  for  their  idolatry  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he- 
refies  arofe  in  the  church,  perfecuted  one  another  for  ex- 
preffing  in  different  phrafes  metaphyfical  propofitions  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  no  human  mind  can  fully  comprehend. 
The  apoftie  had  forewarned  them  that  there  mud  be  he- 
refies  in  the  church,  that  they  who  are  approved  may  be 
made  manifeft;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  perfe- 
cution  for  opinion  is  the  word  of  all  herefies,  as  it  vio¬ 
lates  at  once  truth  and  charity. 

Hitherto  thefe  unhallowed  means  of  bringing  Chriftians 
to  uniformity  of  faith  and  practice  had  been  only  occa- 
fionally  employed,  from  their  not  accurately  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  and  that  of  the  law  ; 
bur,  as  foon  as  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had  brought  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe  to  recognize  their  infallibility  in  ex¬ 
plaining  articles  of  faith  and  deciding  points  of  contro- 
verfy,  perfecution  became  a  regular  and  permanent  in- 
ftrumentof  ecclefiadical  difcipiine.  To  doubt  or  to  deny 
any  doctrine  to  which  thefe  unerring  inftruetors  had  given 
the  function  of  their  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only 
a  refitting  of  the  truth,  but  an  aft  of  rebellion  againit 
their  (acred  authority ;  and  the  fecular  power,  of  which, 
by  various  arts,  they  had  acquired  the  abfolute  direction, 
was  inftantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accuttomed,  during  many  cen¬ 
turies,  to  fee  fpeculative  opinions  propagated  or  defended 
by  force;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  which  Chrifi. 
tianity  recommends  with  fo  much  warmth  were  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  the  (acred  rights  of  confcience  and  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  were  unheard  of;  and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration , 
but  even  the  word  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe  now  affixed  to  it, 
was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force  was 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  thofe  who 
poflefied  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and,  though  the  firft  re¬ 
formers  did  not  arrogate  to  themfelves  in  direCt  terms 
that  infallibility  which  they  had  refufed  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  were  not  lefs  confident  of  the  truth  of  their 
own  doCtrines,  and  required  with  equal  ardour  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  fuch  as  prefumed  to  impugn  or  to 
oppofe  them.  To  this  requeft  too  many  of  thele  princes 
lent  a  willing  ear.  It  flattered  at  once  their  piety  and 
their  pride  to  be  conlidered  as  poflefling  all  the  rights  of 
Jewi(h  princes;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  after  la¬ 
bouring  to  make  his  divines  declare  that  ail  authority  ec- 
clefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  flows  from  the  crown,  perfecuted 
alternately  the  papifts  and  proteftants.  Many  of  his  fuc- 
cefiors,  whofe  characters  were  much  better  than  his, 
thought  themfelves  duly  authorized,  in  virtue  of  their 
acknowledged,  fupremacy  over  ali  dates  and  conditions  of 
men,  to  enforce  by  means  of  penal  Laws  an  uniformity  of 
faith  and  worlhip  among  their  fubjetts ;  and  it  was  not 
til!  the  revolution  that  any  feCt  in  England  feems  to  have 
fully  underflood,  that  all  men  have  an  unalienable  right 
to  vrorihip  God  in  the  manner  which  to  them  may  feem 
moftfuitable  to  his  nature,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
ftand  to  him  ;  or  that  it  is  impofiible  to  produce  unifor¬ 
mity  of  opinion  by  any  other  means  than  candid  dilqui- 
fition  and  found  rcafoning. 

That  the  civil  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  check  the  pro¬ 
pagation  ci  op  -.ions  which  tend  to  fap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  virtue,  and  to  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  can¬ 
not,  we  think,  be  queftioned  ;  but  that  he  has  no  right 
to  reftrain  mankind  from  publicly  profefiing  any  (y'.tem 
of  faith,  which  comprehends  the  being  and  providence  of 
God,  the  great  laws  of  morality,  and.  a  future  (late  of  re¬ 
wards  and  puniihments,  is  as  evident  as  that  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  religion  to  fit  mankind  for  heaven,  and  the  whole 
duty  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain  peace,  liberty,  and 
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property,  upon  earth.  Among  a  number  of  different 
fefts  of  Chriftians,  it  is  not  the  fuperior  purity  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  faith  profeffed  by  one  of  them  that  gives  it  a  right 
to  the  immunities  of  an  eflablifhment  in  preference  to  all 
its  rivals;  but,  though  the  legiflature  is  authorized,  in 
certain  ciicumftaiices,  to  make  a  lefs  pure  fyltem  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  ftate,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ablurdity  to 
fuppofe  that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  can  have  authority 
to  prevent  a  purer  fyftem  from  being  acknowledged  as  the 
religion  of  individuals.  For  propagating  opinions  and 
purfuing  practices  which  necefl'arily  create  civil  difturbancc, 
every  man  is  anfwerable  to  the  laws  of  his  country;  but 
for  the  foundnefs  of  his  faith,  and  the  purity  of  his  wor- 
fliip,  he  is  anfwerable  to  no  tribunal  but  that  which  can 
fearch  the  heart. 

When  churches  are  eftablifhed,  and  creeds  drawn  up 
as  guides  to  the  preaching  of  the  national  clergy,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  clergyman  who  teaches  any  thing  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  fuch  creeds,  violates 
the  condition  on  which  he  holds  his  living,  and  may  be 
juftly  deprived  of  that  living,  whether  his  obnoxious  opi¬ 
nion  be  in  itfclr  true  or  falfe,  important  or  unimportant; 
but  his  punifhment  (liould  be  extended  no  farther.  To 
expel  a  Chriftian  from  private  communion  for  teaching 
any  doCtrine  which  is  neither  injurious  to  the  ftate  nor 
contrary  to  the  few  fimple  articles  which  comprife  the 
fum  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  is  the  groffeft  tyranny  ;  and 
the  governors  of  that  church  which  is  guilty  of  it,  ufurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  bleffed  Lord,  who  commanded  the 
apofties  themfelves  not  to  be  called  mailers  in  this  fenfe  ; 
for  one  (fays  he)  h  your  mafer ;  even  Ckrijl.  It  is  indeed  a 
hard (li ip  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  living  for  confcienti- 
oufly  illullrating  what  he  believes  to  be  a  truth  of  the 
gofpel,  only  becaufe  his  illuftration  may  be  different  from 
that  which  had  formerly  been  given  by  men  fallible  like 
himfelf;  but,  if  the  eftablilhment  of  human  compilations 
of  faith  be  neceffary,  this  liardfbip  cannot  be  removed, 
but  by  making  fuch  compilations  as  fimple  as  polfibie, 
and  drawing  them  up  in  feripture  language.  Such  a  re¬ 
formation,  could  it  be  effected  peaceably,  would  ferve 
other  good  purpofes  ;  for,  while  it  would  fufficiently  guard 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  it  would  withdraw  that  temptation 
which  too  many  eftablifnments  throw  in  the  way  of  men, 
to  fubferibe  to  the  truth  of  what  they  do  not  really  be¬ 
lieve;  and  it  .would  effectually  banifh  from  the  Chriftian 
church  every  thing  which  can  be  called  by  the  name  of 
perfection. 

The  fin  of  fchifm,  as  fuch,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of 
temporal  coercion  and  punifhment.  If  through  weaknefs 
of  intellect,  through  miftlireCted  piety,  through  perverfe- 
nefs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  cafe) 
through  a  profpeCt  of  fecular  advantage  in  herding  with 
a  party,  men  quarrel  with  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment, 
the  civil  magiitrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  unlefs  their 
tenets  and  practice  are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  diltu'rb- 
'ance  to  the  ftate.  He  is  bound  indeed  to  protect  the  efta¬ 
blifhed  church  ;  and,  if  this  can  be  better  efteCted  by  ad- 
tnitting  none  but  its  genuine  members  to  offices  of  truft 
and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  fo  to  do;  the 
difpof.il  of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and  diferetion. 
But,  this  point  being  once  fecured,  all  perfecution  for  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  abfiurd  they 
may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  found  policy  and 
civil  freedom.  The  names  and  fubordination  of  the  clergy, 
the  pofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and  colour  of  the 
minifter’s  garment,  the  joining  in  a  known  or  unknown 
form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the  fame  kind,  muft 
be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man’s  private  judgment. 

With  regard  therefore  to  proiejlant  dijfenters ,  although 
the  experience  of  their  turbulent  difpolition  in  former 
times  occafioned  feveral  difabilities  and  reltriCtions  to  be 
laid  upon  them  by  abundance  of  ftatutes;  yet  at  length 
the  legiflature,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  magnanimity,  extend¬ 
ed  that  indulgence  to  thefe  feCtaries,  which  they  them- 
■ftlves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  countenancing 
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fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  England.  The  pe¬ 
nalties  are  conditionally  fufpended  by  the  ftatute  i  W.  & 
M.  c.  1 8,  “  for  exempting  their  majelties  proteftant  fub- 
jects,  diffentingfrorn  the  church  of  England,  from  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  certain  laws,”  commonly  called  the  toleration - 
d£l ;  which  declares,  that  neither  the  laws  above  mention¬ 
ed,  nor  the  ftatutes  i  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  14.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4  and  5. 
nor  any  other  penal  laws  made  againft  popifli  recufants 
(except  the  tejls-acls),  dial!  extend  to  any  difienters,  other 
than  papifts  and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity  :  provided,  1. 
That  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
(or  make  a  fimilaf  affirmation,  being  Quakers),  and  fub¬ 
feribe  the  declaration  againft  popery.  2.  That  they  re¬ 
pair  to  fome  congregation  certified  to  and  regiftered  in. 
the  court  of  the  bilhop  or  archdeacon,  or  at  the  county 
ieffions.  3.  That  the  doors  of  fuch  meeting-houfe  ftiall 
be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unbolted  ;  in  default  of  which, 
the  perfons  meeting  there  are  /till  liable  to  all  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  former  a£ts.  Diflenting  teachers,  in  order  to 
be  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  4.  1 7  Car.  II.  c.  2.  and  22  Car.  II.  c.  1.  are 
alfo  to  fublcribe  the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the 
ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  (viz.  thofe  which  only  concern  the 
confeffion  of  the  true  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  facraments,)  with  an  exprefs  exception  of  thofe  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  government  and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to 
infant  baptifm.  And  by  ltat.  10  Ann.  c.  2.  this  tolera¬ 
tion  is  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  it  is  declared,  that  the 
faid  aft  (hall  at  all  times  be  inviolably  obferved  for  the 
exempting  luch  proteftant  difienters  as  are  thereby  in¬ 
tended  from  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  mentioned. 
Thus,  though  the  offence  of  non-conformity  is  by  no 
means  univerfally  abrogated,  it  is  fufpended,  and  ceafes 
to  exift  with  regard  to  thefe  proteftant  difienters,  during 
their  compliance  with  the  conditions  impofed  by  the  aft 
of  toleration  ;  and,  under  thefe  conditions,  all  perfons, 
who  will  approve  themfelves  no  papifts  or  oppugners  of 
the  Trinity,  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  aft  as  their  con- 
fciences  ftiall  direft  them  in  the  matter  of  religious  wor- 
ffiip.  And,  if  any  perfon  ftiall  wilfully,  malicioufly,  or 
contemptuoufly,  dilturb  any  congregation,  affembled  in 
any  church  or  permitted  meeting-houfe,  or  ftiall  mifufe  any 
preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  fhall  (by  virtue  of  the  fame 
ftatute)  be  bound  over  to  the  feffions  of  the  peace,  and 
forfeit  20I.  But,  by  ftatute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no  mayor  or 
principal  magiitrate  mull  appear  at  any  diflenting  meeting 
with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  on  pain  of  dilability  to  hold 
that  or  any  other  ofiice  :  the  legiflature  judging  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  propriety,  that  a  mode  of  worfnip,  let  up  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  national,  when  allowed  to  be  exercifed  in 
peace,  ihotild  be  exercifed  alio  with  decency,  gratitude, 
and  humility. 

Iu  order  .the  better  to  fecure  the  Englifii  eftablifhed 
church  againft  perils  from  nonconformilts  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  Infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  Heretics,  Papifts,  and  Sec¬ 
taries,  there  are,  however,  two  bulwarks  ereCted  ;  called 
the  corporation  and  teflads:  by  the  former  of  which,  no 
perfon  can  be  legally  elefted  to  any  office  relating  to  the 
government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs,  within  a 
twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord’s  flipper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  he  is  alfo  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  and  fupremacy  at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office  ;  or,  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifites, 
fuch  election  ftiall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  tejl-att, 
directs  all  officers  civil  and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and 
make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  in  any  of 
the  king’s  courts  at  Weliminfter,  or  at  the  quarter-feflions, 
within  fix  calendar-months  after  their  admiflion  ;  and  alfo 
within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’* 
flipper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  fome  public  church,  immediately  after  divine  lervice 
and  fermon ;  and  to  deliver  into  court  a  certificate  thereof 
figned  by  the  minilter  and  church- warden,  and  alfo  to 
prove  the  fame  by  two  credible  witneil'es ;  upon  forfei- 
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'ture  of  Jool.  and  difability  to  hold  the  faid  office.  And 
of  much  the  fame  nature  with  thefe  is  the  liatute  7  Jac.  I. 
c.  2.  which  permits  no  perfons  to  be  naturalized  or  re- 
flored  in  blood,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a  like  teft;  which 
teft,  having  been  removed  in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  next  feffion  of  parliament  reftored  again  with  fome 
precipitation. 

But,  though  the  diffenters  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  direct  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  afts,  their 
condition  has  been  extremely  ameliorated  (if  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  they  complain  of  have  not  indeed  been 
totally  removed)  by  the  annual  indemnity -bills,  which,  fince 
the  year  1743,  have  conlfantly  palled,  in  favour  of  all  of¬ 
fences  againft  thefe  ftatutes.  Each  bill  of  indemnity  par¬ 
dons  all  paft  offences,  if  the  teft  is  taken  before  a  certain 
day ;  and  then  another  indemnity-ait  fucceeds,  covering 
afreffi  offenders  from  the  laft-mentioned  day  ;  lo  that  the 
original  teft  and  corporation  acts,  the  exiftence  of  which 
is  confidered  by  both  lides  to  be  of  fuch  extreme  import¬ 
ance,  (which  by  one  is  complained  of  as  fo  intolerable  a 
grievance,  and  by  the  other  cherilhed  as  fuch  an  impreg¬ 
nable  bulwark  of  fafety,)  have  really  had  no  fort  of  ope¬ 
ration,  nor  been  once  carried  into  effeit,  for  more  than  fe- 
venty  years.  From  one  of  the  greateft  evils  which  grew 
out  of  the  corporation  and  teft  aits,  the  diffenters  have 
been  relieved  by  the  decifion  of  a  court  of  iuftice.  They 
ufed,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  nominated  to  corporate  offices, 
becaufe  it  was  known  they  could  not  qualify  to  execute 
them  ;  and  by-laws,  inflifting  penalties  on  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  ferve,  were  exprefsly  made  to  enrich  corporations 
at  their  expenfe.  The  produce  of  thefe  unjuft  exactions 
ferved,  or  nearly  ferved,  to  build  the  manfion-houfe  of 
the  city  of  London.  In  1736,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  a 
fum  than  20,700b  had  been  railed  from  lines  paid  by  per¬ 
fons  to  be  excufed  lerving  the  office  of  Iheriff ;  and  out 
of  that  money  it  was  refolved  to  ereft  the  manfion-houfe, 
the  firft  ftone  of  which  was  laid  in  1739.  At  length,  this 
fyftem  of  oppreffion  was  overthrown.  An  aft  ion  was 
brought  by  the  chamberlain  of  London  againft  Allen 
Evans,  elq.  a  diffenter,  for  the  penalty  of  600b  for  refufing 
to  ferve  the  office  of  Iheriff  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but 
the  houfe  of  lords,  to  whofe  tribunal  it  was  carried  in  the 
laft  refort,  determined,  unanimoujly ,  in  1767,  that  diffenters 
who  could  not  confcientioully  take  the  lhcrament,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  tell-laws,  were  excufed  from  ferving  corpo¬ 
rate  offices.  Upon  that  occalion,  lord  Mansfield  did  him-, 
felf  the  higheft  honour,  by  his  defence  of  religious  liberty. 
Speaking  of  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  as  in¬ 
troductory  to  perfections  in  France,  his  lordlhip  faid, 
there  was  no  occafion  for  that  meafure;  “the  jefuits  need¬ 
ed  only  to  have  advifed  a  plan  fnnilar  to  what  is  contend¬ 
ed  for  in  the  prefent  cafe  ;  make  a  law  to  render  them 
incapable  of  office  ;  make  another  to  punilh  them  for  not 
ferving.  If  they  accept,  punilh  them,  (for  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  the  defendant,  in  the  caufe  before  your 
lordfhips,  is  profecutable for  taking  the  office  upon  him;) 
if  they  accept,  punilh  them  ;  if  they  refufe,  punilh  them ; 
if  they  fay  Yes,  punilh  them  ;  if  they  fay  No,  punilh 
them.  My  lords,  this  is  a  moft  exquifite  dilemma,  from 
which  there  is  no  efcaping ;  it  is  a  trap  a  man  cannot  get 
out  of ;  it  is  as  bad  a  perfecution  as  that  of  Procruftes  : 
if  they  are  too  Short,  ilretch  them ;  if  they  are  too  long, 
lop  them.”  Since  that  period,  the  diffenters  have  fuffered 
little  or  no  praftical  oppreffion.  A  feries  of  amnefties  has 
made  them  quite  regardleis  of  the  penalties  of  taking  of¬ 
fice.  Several  corporations  are  in  their  hands ;  and  the  de¬ 
cifion  in  Evans’s  cafe  has  eftablifned,  that  they  are  not  pu- 
mlhable  for  declining  the  performance  of  duties  to  which 
they  cannot  cpnicientioufiy  fubmit. 

As  to  papifts ,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  proteftant 
diffenters  would  hold  equally  ftrcng  for  a  general  Sole  ra¬ 
tion  of  them,,  provided  their  reparation  was  founded  only 
upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  their  princi¬ 
ples  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a  fubverfion  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the 
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fupretnacy  of  the  pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  fe- 
ven  facraments ;  their  purgatory,  and  auricular  confeffion  ; 
their  worfhip  of  relics  and  images  ;  nay,  even  their  tran- 
fubftantiation.  But,  while  they  acknowledge  a  foreign 
power  fuperior  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they 
cannot  complain,  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not 
treat  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  fubjects,  and  admit 
them  into  civil  offices  of  importance. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  tells  in  any  cafe,  it  has  not 
been  doubted,  nor  is  there  reafon  to  doubt  yet,  but  that 
an  eftabli  filed  religion  is  neceffary,  in  conjunction  with 
civil  government,  to  preferve  the  peace  of  fociety ;  and 
therefore  in  every  well-regulated  ftate  an  ellablilhed  reli¬ 
gion  nuift  be  l’upported,  not  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
civil  magi  (Irate  to  conduct  his  fubjefts  to  future  happi- 
nefs,  but  becaufe  he  cannot  without  fuch  an  eftablilh- 
ment  preferve  among  them  prefent  tranquillity.  The  efta- 
blifliment  which  mull  belt  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  that 
which,  teaching  the  great  and  unchangeable  duties  of  mo¬ 
rality,  is  moft  acceptable  in  its  government  and  forms  of 
worlhip  to  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  and  therefore,  in 
giving  a  legal  eftablilhment  to  one  conftitution  of  the 
church  in  preference  to  all  others,  it  is  only  this.circum- 
ftance,  and  not  the  comparative  purity  of  the  rival 
churches,  viewed,  merely  as  ecclefiaftical  corporations,  to 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  legillature  to  pay  attention. 
At  the  time  when  the  teJi-aH.  palled  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  the  ellablilhed  church  of  England  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
and  to  all  ranks  in  the  ftate,  than  any  one  of  the  fefts, 
whether  catholic  or  proteftant,  which  diffented  from  her; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legillature  to  preferve 
to  that  church  all  her  privileges  and  immunities,  and  to 
prevent  thofe  hoftiie  feftaries  from  doing  her  injury  in 
the  dilcharge  of  any  civil  office  with  which  they  might  be 
entrulted.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  tejl-ati  was 
formed  ;  and  it  is  with  the  fame  view  that  the  legillature 
has  hitherto  rejefted  every  petition  for  its  repeal.  In  do¬ 
ing  fo,  it  deprives  no  man  of  his  rights,  far  lefs  of  rights 
which  confcience  calls  upon  him  to  maintain  at  every  ha¬ 
zard  ;  for  the  rights  of  individuals  to  hold  civil  offices  are 
not  inherent,  but  derived  from,  the  legillature,  which  of 
courfe  mull  be  the  judge  upon  what  terms  they  are  to  be 
held.  The  legillature  of  England  has  excluded  from 
many  offices,  civil  and  military,  every  man  who  will  not 
give  fecurity,  that  in  the  dilcharge  of  his  public  duty  he 
will  fupport  the  church  ellablilhed  by  law ;  and,  as  the 
teft  of  his  intention,  it  requires  him,  before  he  enters  upon 
his  office,  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of  tranfubilantiation, 
and  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  (upper  in  fome 
public  church,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England.  Whether  this  be  the  moft  proper  teft  that  could 
have  been  enafted,  may  perhaps  be  queftioned  ;  but  that,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  feftaries  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  venomous  hoftility  to  the 
religious  eftablilhment,  fome  teft  is  neceffary,  feems  incon¬ 
trovertible,  if  it  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  legillature  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  public  peace. 

At  this  moment,  however,  we  are  invited  to  lay  aficis 
all  tells ;  and  to  admit  papifts  into  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  into  confiderable  rank  in  the  navy  and  army,  and, 
in  Ihqrt,  into  every  office  of  ftate  with  the  exception  of 
lord, chancellor  (and  vice-chancellor  we  fuppole)  and 
mailer  of  the  roils,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  lord- 
high- admiral,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Such  are 
the  intended  enactments  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  bill,  now  before 
the  houl’e  of  commons. 

It  would  be  very  improper  in  us  to  anticipate  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  a  meafure  at  prefent  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  ofthe  iegiflature,  or  what  modifications 
that  bill  may  undergo  before  (if  ever)  it  (hall  pafs  into  a 
law.  Our  remarks  therefore  infill  be  upon  the  general 
quefiion  of  what  is  called  “  catholic  emancipation,”  which 
has  been  lately  agitated  with  no  littl.e  warmth. 

.To  t'iie  exereile  of  religious  worffiip  ffiould.be  given 
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the  utmoft  liberty  which  can  be  compatible  with  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  neathenifm,  with  the  obfervance  of  pure  mo¬ 
rality,  with  the  prefervation  of  focial  order,  with  perfeft 
fecurity  to  the  conftitution  in  all  its  branches  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical.  A  mind  imprefled  with  this  opinion  mult 
experience  regret  on  being  compelled  to  feleft,  for  parti¬ 
cular  consideration,  the  proceedings  and  fentiments  of 
any  one  collective  body,  which  is  lincereiy  and  confefledly 
Christian.  When  however  a  clals  of  our  own  countrymen, 
reprefenting  itlelf  to  be  numerous,  has  thought  proper  to 
ftand  forth  in  public  view',  for  the  exprefs  pirrpofe  of  en¬ 
gaging  attention;  when  from  an  adjacent  part  of  the 
united  empire  a  Similar  clafs,  with  appearance  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  has  ptirfued  the  fame  line  of  conduct;  feelings  of  re¬ 
luctance  muft.  be  Sacrificed  to  a  fenfe  of  duty.  For  it 
would  be  deemed  a  mark  of  criminal  indifference,  if  with 
unconcern  we  could  hear,  and  with  filence  difregard, 
complaints  unreafonable,  reproaches  unmerited,  claims  in¬ 
admissible,  principles  untrue ;  all  directed  againft  Statutes 
of  the  realm  in  the  continuance  of  which  we  are  deeply 
interested  ;  all  fraught  with  confequences  pernicious  to 
institutions  for  the  Spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  which 
we  are  bound  to  be  folicitous;  all  calculated  to  injure 
our  brethren  in  the  protellant  caufe,  with  whom,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  highelf  moment,  we  are  infeparably  connected. 

I.  We  (hall,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  extraft  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  Petition  of  the  English  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Feb.  1810.  and  comment  upon  them  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed. 

1.  “The  Roman  catholics  form  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  united  empire.  Their  creed  is 
the  actual  creed  of  four-fifths  of  Ireland,  and  of  much 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.”  What  Should  be  the  infer¬ 
ence  from  thefe  Statements  ?  Not  furely  that  vve  Should 
be  intimidated,  and  concede  power  which  ultimately  may 
be  employed  for  our  own  Subversion;  but  that  all  proteft- 
anrs  Should  unite  in  fupport  of  reformed  religion.  If  the 
Spiritual  light,  which  illumines  this  empire,  be  indeed  fo 
threatened  with  a  return  of  mental  darknefs,  from  the 
catholics  of  England,  from  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  from 
■much  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  proteftants.,  awake  to 
a  fenfe  of  your  danger!  As  catholics  make  it  a  common 
caufe  to  Itrive  for  the  predominance  of  Romanift  Christia¬ 
nity  ;  proteftants  likewife,  resigning  to  a  higher  concern 
the  fubordinate  confideration  of  left  or  party,  Should  make 
it  a  common  caufe  to  labour  for  the  afcendancy  of  Proteft- 
ant  Christianity.  And,  warned  by  the  examples  which 
history  prefents  to  them,  may  our  proteftant  brethren  of 
every  denomination  learn,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  en¬ 
deavours  to  erect  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  England  cannot  poftibly  tend  either  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  or  Strengthen  the  fecurity  of  religious  freedom 
to  thofe,  whofe  doftrines  and  discipline  can  never  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  doftrines  and  difeipline  of  Romaniits,  on 
many  effential  points  of  faith  and  pra&ice. 

2.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  petitioners,  that  “'none  of  the 
principles  which  occasion  their  refufal  (of  tells,  oaths, 
and  declarations)  afteft  their  moral,  civil,  o t  political,  in¬ 
tegrity.”  The  moral  and  civil  integrity  of  the  catho¬ 
lics,  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  private  life,  we  admit 
with  unqualified  approbation.  But  that  their  political  in¬ 
tegrity  is  unimpaired,  we  cannot  fo  unrefervedly  and  un- 
exceptionably  grant.  Political  integrity  unimpaired,  in 
the  full  fenfe  of  thofe  words.  Should  mean  entire  accept¬ 
ance  and  complete  obfervance  of  the  conftitution.  Our 
conftitution  embraces  polity  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil; 
and,  in  the  Supreme  government  conligned  to  the  king, 
it  combines  Spiritual  with  temporal  power.  The  propriety 
of  the  law's,  which  inveft  the  Sovereign  with  authority  in 
external  circumstances  relative  to  the  church,  the  Roman¬ 
ists  difallow  in  principle;  and,  as  far  as  they  can  venture, 
oppofe  in  practice.  Adting  therefore,  as  they  do,  on  opi¬ 
nions  which  prohibit  entire  obedience  to  our  constitutional 
polity,  they  can  Scarcely  be  Said  to  maintain  their  politi¬ 
cal  integrity  unimpaired.  On  the  ecclefiaftical  polity  of 


the  conftitution,  their  avowed  fentiments  and  their  opera 
conduct  infringe;  their  political  integrity  therefore* we 
muft  confider  as  defective. 

3.  We  are  next  to  meet  the  abftrraft  pofition,  that  “  No 
principle,  which  leaves  moral  or  political  integrity  unim¬ 
paired,  is  a  proper  object  of  religious  perfection.”  Hav¬ 
ing  previously  begged  the  question  on  the  Subject  of  then- 
political  integrity ;  they  now  mean  to  aiTume,  that,  be- 
caufe  they  are  excluded  from  power,  they  are  consequently 
perfected ;  as  if  exclusion  from  pow'er  and  religious  per¬ 
fection  were  convertible  terms.  But  they  are  not  con¬ 
vertible  ;  they  dilfer  in  their  proceedings  and  characters,. 
Perfection  would  attain  the  end  propoSed  by  positive 
infliction  of  punishment :  exclusion  from  power  would 
effeCt  its  purpofe  by  the  operation  of  discouragement: 
only.  Persecution  compels  men  to  adopt  certain  opinions  : 
exclufion  from  power  leaves  all  perfons  free  to  follow- 
their  own  opinions.  Perfection  is  an  evil  in  itfelf,  and 
always  :  exclufion  from  power  may  be  an  evil ;  but  it  is 
not  Such  in  itfelf,  and  under  all  circumstances  :  it  is 
therefore  only  a  contingent  and  occasional  evil.  When 
we  have  thus  diferiminated  between  exclufion  from  power 
and  religious  perfection ;  and  when  we  have  objected 
to  the  propriety  of  tolerating  either  heathenism  which 
leads  to  vicious  practices,  or  atbeil'm  which  is  the  bane  of 
human  Society;  then,  in  the  true  Spirit  of  proteftantifm,  we 
Shall  glory  in  maintaining,  that,  if  public  decency,  public 
morality,  and  public  laws,  are  duly  regarded  ;  confiftently 
with  the  unalienable  right^which  belongs  to  every  man,, 
and  which  empowers  him  to  adore  almighty  God  in  fitch 
a  manner  as  in  the  belt  of  his  judgment  he  conceives  molt 
exprellive  of  real  devotion,  no  fet  of  religious  opinions, 
no  forms  of  religious  worlhip,  can  be  proper  objeCts  of 
religious  perfecution.  The  very  word  persecution  is  detect¬ 
ed  ;  the  exercife  of  it  in  aCts  of  violence  is  abhorred  by  a 
genuine  proteftant.  But  after  this  avowal;  in  duty  to 
ourfelves  we  muft  confidently  maintain,  that,  unlels  tbe. 
catholics  can  prove  they  experience  either  direCt  injury 
done  to  their  property,  or  direCt  force  applied  to  their 
perfons,  on  account  of  their  faith  and  discipline,  whilft 
they  remain  in  the  relations  and  intercourse  of  ordinary 
life;  they  are  not  warranted  in  complaints  of  fuffering- 
persecution,  and  vve  deny  the  fact  that  they  are  perse¬ 
cuted.  The  true  Slate  of  the  cafe  is  this:  The  law  does' 
indeed  withhold  from  them  rewards,  which  it  would  be- 
flow  on  them  if  they  would  fupport  the  establishment  5 
but  it  does  not  puniSh  them  for  refusing  to  give  that  fup¬ 
port.  Punifhment  for  refufal  would  jultify  their  charge; 
but  withholding  rewards  for  Services  not  rendered,  is  nei¬ 
ther  an  act  of  oppreftion  in  civil  cafes,  nor  of  persecution 
in  religious  concerns. 

4.  “  The  creed  of  your  petitioners  w>as  the  creed  of  thofe 
who  founded  British  liberty  at  Runnymeade  ;  who  conquer¬ 
ed  at  CreSTy,  PoiFtiers,  and  Agincourt.”  The  mention  of 
Runnymeade,  Crclfy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  will  always 
excite  the  moft  lively  fenfations  in  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men.  It  was  not  therefore  without  good  judgment,  that; 
the  petitioners  brought  thofe  places  to  our  recolleFtien. 
We  Shall  never  ceafe  to  honour  the  memory  of  thofe  ii- 
luftrious  perfons,  who  there  Signalized  themfelves.  Nor- 
can  we  ceafe  to  venerate  their  creed,  fo  far  as  vve  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  be  founded  on  Scripture.  Beyond  that,  vve 
cannot,  we  dare  not,  hold  it  in  veneration.  And  it  is 
Scarcely  poffible  for  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
liillory  of  the  church  of  Rome,,  to  confider  the  Romanift 
creed,  and  at  the  Same  time  detach  from  his  mind  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  opinions  and  proceedings  connected  with 
that  creed.  The  creed  profeifed  by  the  catholics  petiti¬ 
oning,  was  indeed  that  of  their  forefathers,  who  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  centuries,  afted  nobly 
at  Runnymeade,  Crefty,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt.  But 
vve  cannot  forget  that  it  was  alfo.  the  creed  of  thofe,  who 
maflacred  the  proteftants  on.  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
ft  was  the  creed  of  Mary,  who  on  principles  of  con¬ 
science  devoted  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Bradford, 
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to- the  flames,  If  was  the  creed  of  thofe,  who  at  one  ex- 
piofion  would  have  facrificed  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm. 
St  was  the  creed  of  thofe  infurgents,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  went  far  towards  obliterating  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  who  againlt 
proteftants  exereifed  cruelties,  which  an  eminent  hilforian 
aflerts  “  would  fnock  the  leaf:  delicate  humanity.”  It 
■was  the  creed  of  the  fecond  James  ,  who,  under  the  fem- 
blance  of  mildnefs  and  of  equaiity  in  privileges  to  all 
his  fubjeits,  (the  very  plea  now  urged  by  the  advocates 
for  Romaniftsj)  difpenfed  with  laws,  imprifoned  bifhops, 
and  filled  the  higheft  departments  with  men  of  his  own 
perfuafion.  It  was' the  creed  of  thofe,  who,  in  the  year 
173^,  occafioned  thirty  thoufand  protellants  to  withdraw 
from  Saltzburgh  5  and  who,  in  1725,  inflicted  punilhments 
of  a  barbarous  nature  on  the  proteftant  magiftrates  and 
people  of  Thorn.  (Hiftorical  Regilter,  vol.  x.  and  xvii.) 
It  was  the  creed  of  thofe,  who,  but  fifteen  years  before  the 
reign  of  his  prefent  majelty,  within  this  kingdom  encou¬ 
raged  a  war,  which  had  for  its  objefl  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  proteftant  government,  and  the  utter  exciufion  of 
the  proteftant  fovereign  then  exifting,  on  whofe  head  a 
price  was  let  by  the  foreign  enemy  whole  caufe  they  fa¬ 
voured.  It  was  the  creed  of  thofe,  who  within  our  own 
memory,  within  the  Ihort  period  of  eleven  years  paft,  in 
Ireland  inftigated  a  rebellion,  which  a  writer  of  that 
country  declares  to  have  been  “eminently  deftru&ive 
and  which  he  affirms  “  maffacred,  without  mercy,  all  pro¬ 
teftants,  men,  women,  and  children.” 

5.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  fummary  claufe  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  ot  this  article,  which  at  one  ftroke 
would  fweep  away  the  whole  body  of  Itatutes  enabled  for 
fecuring  his  majefty ’s  prerogative  in  ecclefiaftical  concerns  ; 
and  at  one  blow  would  demclifh  the  fyftem  eftablithed  on 
the  king’s  fupremacy  in  the  external  circumltances  of  the 
church.  The  “  petitioners  humbly  pray  for  a  total  repeal 
of  every  teft,  oath,  declaration,  or  proviiion,  which  has  the 
e  fie  ft  of  fubjedting  them  to  any  penalty  or  dilability 
whatfoever,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles.” 

In  this  requeft,  whether  the  want  of  moderation,  or  the 
want  of  reafon,  be  the  greater,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  requeft  is  immoderate,  becaufe  in  faff  it  goes  to  no¬ 
thing  lefs,  than  to  an  entire  change  of  the  Britilli  conltitu- 
tion  in  all  its  laws  introduced  for  the  fupport  of  the  protef¬ 
tant  religion.  And,  in  truth,  effefting  that  entire  change 
is  the  chief  objedl  in  view.  It  would  indeed  be  laft  in 
accomplilhment ;  but' undoubtedly  it  is  firft  in  contem¬ 
plation.  We  muft  be  infatuated  and  blind  if  we  did  not 
difcover  the  end  propofed.  The  method  mod  conducive 
to  final  fuccefs  is  the  acquifition  of  power,  particularly  of 
legifiative  power.  That  therefore  is  their  aim.  And 
wifely  fo.  For  they  well  know,  that  the  day  which  (hall 
fee  them  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  in  a  legifiative  ca¬ 
pacity  as  profelfed  catholics,  will  be  the  day  from  which 
to  date  the  degradation  of  the  proteftant  religion  in  the 
Britilh  empire.  “Grant  me  but  one  ftep,  and  we  fiiall 
conquer,”  faid  the  Theban  general  to  bis  foldiers.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  fuch  is  the  language  and  fuch  the  perfuafion  of 
the  catholics  :  “  Give  us  but  one  ftep  in  the  houle  of 
commons:  equality  in  England,  afcendancy  in  Ireland, 
will  certainly  follow.” 

The  requeft  made  in  the  fummary  claufe  is  unreajonable. 
For,  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  plain  dictate  of  common 
fenfe.  What  is  that  dictate  ?  It  is  this  :  if  you  would 
admit  any  perfon  into  your  confidence,  and  confign  to 
him  the  direction  of  a-n  important  bufinefs,  on  the  right- 
management  of  which  your  welfare  materially  depends ; 
you  Ihould  previoufly  require  of  him  fome  kind  of  fecu- 
rity  for  his  being  faithful  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  and 
true  to  your  intereft.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  in¬ 
dividuals  proceed  in  the  weighty  negotiations  of  common 
life.  And  under  whatever  forms  or  names  it  may  be  mo¬ 
dified,  whether  of  tells,  oaths,  declarations,  or  provifions, 
it  is,  after  all,  the  principle  into  which  may  be  refolved 


the  feveral  meafures,  adopted  by  ancient  and  modern 
Hates,  for  the  purpofe  of  enfuring  complete  and  unquali¬ 
fied  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  catholic  peti¬ 
tion  only,  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  the  introduction  of 
tells  and  oaths  was,  comparatively  (peaking,  novel  in  po¬ 
litics,  and  functioned  by  law  under  no  other  government 
than  that  of  the  Britilli  empire.  An  appeal  to  hiitory 
will  give  us  more  ample  information,  and  fuggelt  to  us 
more  correCt  ideas.  Let  us  refer  to  the  ufages  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Let  us,  firft,  recollect  the  oaths  which  were  taken 
by  the  young  men  of  Greece,  by  the  archons,  by  the 
fenators,  by  the  helialtic  judges,  at  Athens.  At  an  early 
age,  the  Athenians  fwore  to  defend  the  facred  rites  and 
holy  inliitutions  of  their  country.  On  admillion  into  of¬ 
fice,  the  archons,  fenators,  and  judges,  bound  .themfelves 
by  oath  to  obferve  the  laws,  and  be  directed  by  them  in 
their  decifions.  What  do  we  learn  from  thefe  fads?  In 
the  fidl  we  fee  an  inftance  of  folemu  engagement  imme¬ 
diately  applicable  to  the  religion  of  the  Hate.  From  the 
three  others  we  colled,  that  ancient  legilhtors  did  not 
conceive  there  was  any  infringement  on  natural  right  in 
preferibing  conditions  to  thole  who  were  to  be  intruded 
with  the  exercil*  of  public  power.  What  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  Rome  ?  The  lenators  performed  a  ritual  ceremony, 
which  in  itfelf  amounted  to  a  facramental  teft.  During 
the  commonwealth,  the  magiftrste,  by  whom  the  fenare 
was  called,  commenced  with  offering  facririce.  And  by 
a  decree  of  Auguftus,  every  fenator,  before- he  took  his 
feat,  was  with  frankincenfe  and  wine  to  make  (Application 
at  the  altar  of  that  fuppofed  deity  in  whofe  temple  the 
fenate  was  convened.  Let  us  look  to  modern  timrs. 
The  proceedings  of  the  national  aflembly  in  France  were 
not  only  marked  with  lavage  ferocity,  but  alfo  betrayed 
confummate  ignorance  of  human  nature:  yet  atnidft  all 
their  atrocities  and  all  their  phrenfies  there  was  lenie 
enough  to  difcern,  that  fidelity  to  the  exifting  (late  was 
to  be  lecured  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  impofed  on 
perfons  filling  certain  offices  which  would  create  influence. 
How  do  our  brethren  in  America  provide  ?  “  The  fena¬ 

tors,  and  reprefentatives,  and  the  members  of  the  feveral 
f:.ue-legiilatures,‘  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  flutes,  fiiall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  the  conftitution. 
Such  are  the  exprefs  words  of  the  laft  claufe  in  the  6th 
article  of  the  American  conftitution.  But  here  it  will 
be  urged,  the  fame  claufe  proceeds  with  faying,  “No 
religious  tell  fiiall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  trull  under  the  United  States.” 
Granted.  The  remark,  however,  is  not  appolite.  For, 
the  queftion  011  the  cafe  before  us  is  not  this ;  “  Whether 
America  introduces  or  excludes  a  religious  teft  ?”  The 
queftions  are  thsfe ;  “  Does  America  bind  her  fenators, 
reprefentatives,  and  magiftrates,  by  oath  to  fupport  the 
whole  of  the  conjlitution ?"  Or,  “  Does  America  allow 
her  fenators,  reprefentatives,  and  magi  ft  rates,  to  fay,  We 
will  fwear  to  fupport  the  conftitution  in  fame  parts, 
which  we  think  proper ;  but  we  'will  not  fwear  to 
fupport  the  conftitution  in  other  parts,  which  we  think 
improper?”  The  oath  leaves  no  pretext  for  exception  to 
this  or  that  branch  ■,  it  extends  its  meaning  and  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  of  the  conftitution.  And,"  in  the  requi- 
lition  of  that  .otality  in  folernn  engagement,  America 
proceeds  as  Great  Britain  proceeds.  For,  both  alike  ex- 
pefl  fecurity  from  the  perfon,  who  is  to  be  commiftioned, 
that  he  will  maintain  ail  the  laws  of  the  legilh.'nre,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  charadter  or  defcription.  If  in  fram¬ 
ing  its  conftitution  America  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
omit  religion,  it  was  free  to  do  fo.  If  cuir  ancellors 
judged  it  l-dntary  that  cur  coniiitution  (hould  embrace 
religion,  they  were  free  to  incorporate  religion  in  oar  laws. 
Each  country  is  competent  to  fetcie  its  own  conftitution. 
Having  fettled  it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  propriety  re¬ 
latively  entertained  by  each,  they  are  lcverally  compe- 
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tent  to  demand,  and  each  accordingly  does  demand,  from 
candidates  for  power,  a  facred  pledge  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  ;  not  partially,  but  completely  ;  not  to  fome  only, 
but  to  all  the  laws  of  the.  conrtitution  under  which  they 
would  exercife  power.  So  that,  with  regard  to  the  point 
in  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  American  and 
Britifh  fubjeits  are  on  an  equality  ;  for  it  is  required  of 
both,  if  they  would  fill  offices  and  be  inverted  with  pub¬ 
lic  authority,  that  they  Should  previourty  be  bound  by  an 
oath  to  fupport  the  whole  of  the  conrtitution  in  all  its 
branches.  The  catholics  will  notfubmit  to  be  fo  bound. 
They'  will  accede  only  to  an  imperfeft  obligation.  They 
will  promife  and  pay  obedience  to  the  king  and  legifla- 
ture  in  temporalities  alone.  The  conrtitution  prefcribes 
more  extenfive  obedience.  They'  refufe  compliance  be¬ 
yond  temporalities.  They  plead  religious  fcruples.  In 
matters  of  religion  they  are  at  liberty  to  confult  their  own 
confidence.  But  it  is  confident  neither  with  moderation 
nor  with  reafon,  to  requefc  that  for  their  fake  we  rtiould 
fo  newly  mode!  the  conrtitution,  as  totally  to  difregard 
religion  ;  though  religion  is  the  bafis  of  morality  and  of 
order  among  the  people  ;  and  though,  in  the  Britifh  empire 
particularly, the  firm  eftablifhment  of  the  protellant  religion 
is  eilential  to  the  exiitence  of  a  proteftant  government. 

We  have  now  gone  through  fome  material  parts  of 
the  petition  prefented  by  the  body  of  Englifh  catholics. 
The  remarks  made  on  them  have  been  offered  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  our  legiflature,  and  in  defence  of  thofe  precau¬ 
tions  which  fecure  to  us  the  liability  and  permanence  of 
the  proteftant  religion.  It  would  be  happy  for  this  empire, 
if  observations  on  other  fubjedts  of  difference  between  us 
and  the  catholics  were  quite  unneceffary.  Such  however 
is  the  language  and  fuch  the  tone  of  writings  difleminated 
among  the  Romanifts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that, 
unlefs  we  are  content  their  aflertions  fhould  be  deemed 
incontrovertible;  unlefs  we  are  prepared  to  fee  our  own 
caufe  overborne  by  the  nncenfing  and  undifg.uifed  efforts 
of  the  catholics  to  prejudice  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
opinion  of  all  to  whom  they  can  have  accefs  as  authors  or 
minifters  ;  we  are  compelled  to  proceed  farther,  and  to 
declare  without  referve,  that  we  conceive  it  is  neither 
compatible  with  expediency,  nor  reconcileable  with  con¬ 
fcience,  that,  in  addition  to  the  rights.already  enjoyed,  more 
ample  conceflions  fhould  be  made  to  them,  and  greater 
encouragement  be  .given  to  the  adoption  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  worfliip. 

Our  reafonsaretliefe  :  They  exult  in  vilifying  the  tranrta- 
tion  of  the  holy  fcriptures  appointed  to  be  read  in  our 
Churches;  and,  by  endeavouring  to  vitiate  the  confeccation 
cf  a  metropolitan  at  an  early  period  of  the  reformation  re- 
flored,  they  labour  to  deftroy  the  foundation  on  which  refts 
the  validity  of  our  facerdotal  funflions.  Witnefs  the  late  re¬ 
publication  and  continued  notoriety  of  Ward’s  Errata  ;  the 
cbarafter  and  objects  of  which  work  need  not  here  be  de¬ 
scribed,  as  they  have  been  ably  drawn  and  iuftly  expofed 
by  Dr.  Ryan  among  the  Irifh,  and  by  Dr.  Kipling  among 
our  Engiifh  divines;  men,  both  eminent;  and  both  en¬ 
titled  to  our  grateful  thanks  for  fuccefsful  exertion  of 
their  abilities  in  our  behalf.  A  popular  trafl  pronounces 
this  judgment  of  catholics  on  proteftants  :  “  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  fchifmatics,  by  feparating  themfelves 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  cf  Chrilt;  and  here¬ 
tics,  by  di (Tenting  from  her  dodtrine  in  many  fubftantial 
articles  ;  and  confequently  that  they  have  no  part  in  the 
church  of  Chrift,  no  lawful  million,  no  fucceflion  from 
the  apolties,  no  authority  at  all  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,  or  adminifter  the  facraments  ;  in  fine,  no  fliare  in 
the  promifes  of  Chrift’s  heavenly  kingdom,  (exceptitig 
the  cafe  of  invincible  ignorance, )  from  which  the  fcrip- 
tnre  in  fo  many  places  excludes  heretics  and  fchifmatics.” 
The  Rhemifh  tranflators  affirm,  “  that  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  in  praying,  hearing  their  fei  mens,  prefence  at  their 
lervice,  partaking  of  their  facraments,  and  all  other  com¬ 
municating  with  them  in  fpiritual  things,  it  is  a  great  and 
.damnable  lin  to  deal  with  them.”  What  (hall  we  fay  to 
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thele  facts  ?  What  inferences  are  immediately  deducible 
from  the  writings  juft  mentioned  ;  writings  not  difavowed 
by  the  catholics  as  obfolete  and  virtually  rejetted  ;  but 
recognized  as  ffandards  of  catholic  principles,  and  at  this 
day  induftrioufly  recommended  by  them?  What  but 
thefe  are  the  obvious  inferences  ?  Your  miniftry  is  holden 
in  contempt ;  your  churches  are  confidered  as  profane; 
your  rites  are  branded  with  condemnation  ;  you  are  (hut 
out  from  all  participation  of  God’s  mercy  in  Chrift.! 
Such  are  the  ideas  the  catholics  entertain,  and  fuch  the 
boldnefs  with  which  they  temple  not  to  avow  and  propa¬ 
gate  their  ideas  concerning  you,  even  though  they  are  in 
a  (fate  of  political  inequality.  And  can  we  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  that  men  fo  perfuaded  and  fo  difpofed  fhould  be 
invefted  with  political  authority  over  us?  Can  we  think 
it  expedient,  that  opinions  thus  uncharitable  and  inimical 
towards  us  fhould  be  rtrengther.ed  with  power  to  carry 
their  operation  into  full  effect  ?  Impollible  ;  unlefs,  for 
the  punifhment  of  our  infenfibility  to  the  bieifings  of  pure 
religion,  the  time  is  come  when  in  our  own  perfons  fliall 
be  verified  the  adage,  Dcus  dementat,  quos  vult  perdere . — Pe¬ 
tition  of  the  Engbijh  Roman  Catholics  confidered.,  by  Huntingjord 
bifhop  of  Glouctjler  ;  Sept.  1S10. 

Lord  Somers,  however,  (Speech  and  .  Obfervations, 
Sept.  1812..)  thinks  the  propriety  of  admitting  catholics 
into  the  houfes  of  parliament  but  a  .Secondary  confider- 
ation.  He  calls  for  their  admiffion,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance, 
as  for  a  tneafure  imperative  on  the  legiflature,  a  meafure 
of  obligation  on  the  principles  of  jvjtice  and  right.  But 
his  lordihip  feems  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  fufiiciently  be¬ 
tween  rights  natural  and  rights  pofitive,  and  the  claims 
which  refpeclively  grow  out  of  them.  To  life  and  liberty 
man  has  an  abfolute  claim  ;  they  are  his  natural  rights, 
indefeafible,  unalienable.  To  protection  of  his  perfon, 
fecure  polfeffion  of  his  property,  impartial  adminilfration 
of  law  on  occafions  of  appealing  to  it,  every  man  who 
lives  inoffensively  in  civil  fociety  has  an  abfolute  claim  ; 
they  are  his  focial  rights,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
contributes  his  fhare  towards  promoting  the  chief  ends  of 
fociety.  But  fuperior  authority,  and  more  efpecially  that 
kind  and  degree  of  authority  which  fliall  enable  him  to  le- 
giflate  for  others,  and  thus  in  efteft  bind  others  to  obedi¬ 
ence,  no  I u bje<5t  of  a  free  conrtitution  can  claim  as  a  right 
natural.  If  he  has  any  claim  to  it,  the  authority  can  be 
due  to  him  only  as  a  right  pofitive,  originating  in  fome 
law  recognized  by  the  conrtitution.  Now  where  is  the 
law,  which  gives  to  catholics,  who  will  not  qualify,  the 
pofitive  right  of  voting  in  parliament  ?  That  no  fuch 
law,  and  confequently  no  fuch  right  emanating  from  law, 
at  prelent  exirts,  is  evident;  for,  “  Whether  or  not  the 
legiflature  fliall  enact  a  law  conferring  fuch  pofitive  right  ?” 
is  the  very  point  on  which  we  are  at  variance  in  our  opi¬ 
nions.  Until  fuch  law  is  enacted,  catholics  can  have  no 
pofitive  right,  andaffuredly  they  have  no  natural  right,  to 
be  our  legiflators.  The  idea  therefore  of  their  right  to  ad¬ 
miffion  into  the  houfes  of  parliament  muft  be  relinquifhed 
as  founded  in  mifconception. 

His  lordfhjp’s  pamphlet  has  been  moft  ably  anfwered 
by  the  bifhop  of  Glouceiter,  who  aiks,  “What  will  be 
the  inquiries  of  that  rtatefman,  who  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  exifting  conrtitution,  and  who,  in  his  profeffion  of 
Chrilt iani ty  as  taught  by  the  church  of  England,  is  fu¬ 
rious  and  Sincere;  when  he  deliberates  on  the  expediency 
of  admitting  catholics  to  legillate  for  proteftants  ?  It 
will  be  natural  for  him  to  afk;  Has  it  arifen  only  from 
prejudice,  vulgar  and  unfounded  in  any  juft  caule,  that 
the  names  of  Philip,  of  Mary,  of  James  the  Second,  rtiould 
have  been  fo  detefted  by  Britifh  proteftants  ?  Was  it 
merely  from  caprice  and  defire  of  change,  thatj  after  the 
monarchy  had  defcended  in  the  old  line  of  fuc'-eflion  for 
fix  hundred  years,  the  legiflature  departed  from  that  line, 
and  verted  the  royal  dignity  where  it  would  be  accepted 
on  the  -exprefs  condition,  that  whoever  wore  the  crown 
fhould  be  a  proteftant  member  of  the  church  of  England? 
Did  the  jealoufy,  which  prompted  enlightened  and  wile 
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tegiflators  to  annex  flich  a  condition,  proceed  from  ideal 
fears  ?  Were  they  but  trivial,  infignificant,  unimportant, 
Errors  in  religion,  which  Bradford,  Cranmer,  Ferrar, 
Hooper,  Latimer,  Philpot,  Ridley,  Rogers,  Rowland 
Taylor,  having  oppofed  and  renounced,  refufed  to  em¬ 
brace  again,  even  though  refufal  was  to  be  punifhed  by  a 
•painful  death  ?  Are  not  the  grounds,  on  which  We  fepa- 
rated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  the  very  fame  now, 
which  originally  jurtified  feparation,  fo  far  as  they  relate 
to  articles  of  faith  ?  From  the  decrees  parted  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  has  the  church  of  Rome  reicinded  any 
one  canon  pointed  in  its  anathemas  again ll  us  protedants? 
Does  the  church  of  Rome  concede  any  one  tenet  or  ufage, 
with  a  view  to  eftablifhing  a  religious  union  between  us  ? 
If  truth  and  faft  demand  a  negative  anfwer  to  all  thefe 
queftions,  he  will  then  alk, —  Confidently  with  the  l'enfe 
in  which  he  underftands  the  doftrines  of  the  gofpel  5  con¬ 
fidently  with  the  facred  duty  which,  morally  fpeaking, 
obliges  him  to  aft  conformably  with  that  fenfe;  can  a  pro- 
tedaut  ChrHlian  encourage  a  meafure  calculated  for  the 
afcendancy  of  catholicifm  in  a  part  of  the  Britidi  empire, 
fo  nearly  fituated,  and  fo  immediately  connefted  with  us, 
ns  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ?  Can  it  be  equally  fafe  for  a 
protedant  church  to  have  for  its  legiflators  foine  catholics 
and  fome  protedants,  as  to  have  them  all  protedants  ? 
And,  to  the  catholics,  who  will  not  for  our  fatisfaftion 
concede  one  fingle  principle,  is  it  reafonable  that  we  fhould 
furrender  our  conrtitution?  He  will  be  told,  The  catho¬ 
lics  “  difclaim,  difavow,  and  folemnly  abjure,  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  i'ubvert  the  prefent  church-edablifhment,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fubdituting  a  catholic  edablirtunent  in  its  dead.” 
(Oath  and  Declaration  of  Catholics,  33  Geo.  III.)  This 
be  will  hear,  and  will  give  them  full  and  unqualified  cre¬ 
dit  for  the  prefent  fincerity  of  their  hearts  and  the  prefent 
purity  of  their  defigns.  It  will  be  alked ;  Why  then  he- 
fitate  about  making  them  legiflators  ?  For  thefe  reafons ; 
It  is  natural  for  man  to  favour  his  own  caufe,  if  opportu¬ 
nity  be  given  him.  The  polfeflion  of  power  to  effeft  a 
meafure  has  often  created,  what  did  not  before  exid,  a 
will  to  effeft  that  meafure ;  to  effeft  it  too  by  means  not 
antecedently  conceived  in  the  mind.  Succefs,  attained  in 
one  degree,  dimulates  a  defire  of  attaining  fuccefs  in  far¬ 
ther  degrees.  As  the  approach  to  a  great  and  defirable 
ohjeft  is  more  near,  the  exertions  ufed  for  fecuring  that 
objeft  are  proportionably  more  drenuous,  and  the  efforts 
more  bold.  A  beginning  once  made,  in  itfelf  apparently 
unimportant,  has  often  terminated  in  difaftrous  conle- 
quences,  which  on  no  calculations  of  probability,  on  no 
grounds  of  conjefture,  could  have  been  expefted.  There¬ 
fore,  although  he  will  entertain  not  the  flighted  midrud 
of  honour  and  veracity  in  catholics,  fo  far  as  they  mean 
and  can  promife  for  themfelves  according  to  circumdances 
exifting  at  the  time  of  making  their  unfeigned  declara¬ 
tion  ;  yet,  knowing  and  lamenting  the  flexibility  with 
which,  even  in  men  of  the  bed  intentions,  whether  pro¬ 
tedants  or  catholics,  the  judgment  is  warped  ;  and  having 
experienced  the  fuccefs  with  which,  through  refined  con- 
ftruftion  of  words,  political  debate  can  miflead  even  the 
mod  upright  perfons;  he  will  conclude,  that  the  fafer 
mode  by  which  to  guard  againd  future  and  unforefeen 
contingencies,  will  Le  that  the  power  of  legiflating  for 
protedants  fhould  be  delegated  to  none  but  protedants.” 
Protejlant  Letter ,  1813. 

II.  We  now  come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  Irifh 
Catholics.  Purfuing  the  idea  of  jujlice  and  right,  lord  So¬ 
mers  proceeds  thus  ;  “It  is  but  fair  to  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  add,  that  if  their  claims  are  founded  on  this  broad 
bafis,  and  it  fhould  a! Ip  turn  out,  as  I  have  been  informed 
is  the  faft,  that  they  were  induced  to  promote  the  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  merely  on  implied 
but  on  exprefs  intimations  from  high  authority,  that  both 
as  the  price  and  reward  of  their  fu|mort,  and  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  legitimate  confequence  of  fuccefs  in  the  caufe  to 
which  that  fupport  was  requeded,  their  .then  and  prefent 
claims  fhould  be  accorded  ;  if  this  it  fo,  my  lords,  as  I 
Lave  been  confidently  allured,  and  we  nave  all  firong  rea- 
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fon  to  believe,  why  then  furely  the  refult  of  our  inverti- 
gation  of  thefe  points  mud  be,  that  the  Irifh  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  are  entitled  to  the  admiffion  of  their  claims,  as  a 
matter  of  drifted  judice.”  Speech ,  p.  4. 

The  bifliop  replies:  “Your  conclufion  would  be  good, 
if  your  premifes  were  found ;  but,  before  we  admit  the 
one,  we  mud  examine  the  other.  The  negociation,  to 
which  you  refer  as  having  aftually  parted,  mud  have  been 
extraordinary  in  its  nature.  No  words  can  too  fully  ex¬ 
prefs  our  conviftion  that  you  have  dated  it  precifely  as  it 
was  communicated  to  you.  Since,  however,  you  mention 
it,  not  as  a  faft  concerning  which  you  can  fpeak  from 
your  own  perfonal  knowledge  and  perfonal  engagement 
in  it,  but  as  one  of  which  you  have  been  informed ;  we  are 
at  liberty,  without  intending  or  giving  caufe  for  offence, 
to  receive  the  circumdance  as  a  matter  reported  only, 
Nowr  although  the  authority,  from  which  a  report  ema¬ 
nates,  may  be  highly  creditable,  yet  it  is  poflible  there 
might  have  been  fome  degree  of  mifconception  in  the  au¬ 
thor.  In  a  cafe  too,  where  the  production  of  fome  writ¬ 
ten  document,  fubdantiated  and  atteded,  might  reafona- 
bly  he  required  in  proof,  report  alone  is  not  fufficiently 
valid  to  be  allowed  as  evidence  incontedable.  The  tranf- 
aftion,  to  which  you  allude,  is  a  cafe  in  which  we  might 
be  jurtified  in  requiring  the  production  of  fome  written 
document,  fubdantiated  and  atteded.  For  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that,  when  a  propofal  of  fuch  magnitude  as  the  tranf- 
ferring  of  its  parliament  was  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  there  diould  be  no  written  fpecification  of  terms 
from  this  to  that  country;  nor,  if  fuch  fpecification  of 
terms  ever  exided,  and  the  granting  of  legiflative  power 
to  catholics  was  one  of  thofe  terms,  is  it  probable  that 
no  well-authenticated  copy  of  it,'  containing  that  among 
other  terms,  diould  dill  exid  among  date-papers.  Such  copy 
however  has  never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public,  nor  even 
has  appeal  to  it  ever  been  made;  although  the  promife, 
reported  to  have  been  given,  has  repeatedly  been  di  feu  fled 
“But,  to  grant  you  every  advantage  poflible,  it  ftsaiS 
be  admitted  as  certain,  that,  as  a  condition  of  their  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  propofed  union,  there  was  given  to  the  catho¬ 
lics  a  promife  of  admiflion  into  the  Britilh  legiflature.  By 
whom  could  fuch  promife  be  given  ?  By  none  but  the 
minirters  of  public  affairs  for  the  time  beirig.  My  lord, 
with  every  difpoiition  to  pay  minirters  the  utmort  refpect 
which  perfonally  and  officially  is  due  to  them,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  mind  cannot  acknowledge  the  word  of  minirters 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  the  promife  of  minirters 
to  be  binding  on  the  nation.  Until  they  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment,  and  fandtioned  by  the  approba¬ 
tion,  of  parliament,  they  are  without  force  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  public.  Produce  to  us,  my  lord,  any 
formal  aft  of  the  legiflature,  by  which,  in  confequence  of 
a  minifterial  promile,  and  becanfe  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
had  promoted  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  or¬ 
dained  that  henceforth  catholics  diould  be  admitted  into 
the  houfes  of  parliament,  equally  as  protedants  ;  then 
without  a  moment’s  hefitation  we  will  fay,  For  the  honour 
of  Britilh  faith,  admit  the  catholics  into  parliament,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  folemn  covenant  of  the  legiflature.  But 
you  can  produce  no  Inch  aft;  no  aft  with  any  claufe  of 
limilar  import.  On  the  nation,  therefore,  the  miniderial 
promife,  even  if  made,  could  not  be  deemed  obligatory,  bc- 
caufe  not  lanftloned  by  the  nation  through  its  parliament, 
“The  fured  mode  by  which  to  alcertain  what  really 
was  or  was  not  promifed  at  the  period  of  forming  the 
union,  will  be  by  reference  to  the  aft  of  union.  Thede- 
fign  of  every  aft  may  belt  be  collefted  from  its  preamble. 
The  preamble  of  the  union  aft  is  this ;  ‘  Whereas,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  majerty’s  mod  gracious  recommendation  ta 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
refpedtively,  to  confider  of  fuch  meafures  as  might  bed 
tend  to  Itrengthen  and  confolidate  the  cor.neftion  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  two  houles  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  two  houfes  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  have  feverally  agreed  and  refclved,  that,  in  order 
to  promote  and  l’ecure  the  efl’ential  iuterefls  of  Great  Bd- 
7  M  .tain 
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rain  and  Ireland,  and  tp  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power1, 
arid  refources,  of' the  Britifh  empire,  it  will  beadvifable  to 
concur  in  fuch  meafures  as  may  belt  tend  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  king¬ 
dom,  in  fuch  manner,  and  on  fuch.  terms  and  conditions, 
as  may  be  eftablifhed  by  the  afts  of  the  refpective  parlia¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland’ — &c.  See.  You  have 
here  the  fubftance  of  what  his  majefty  recommended;  the 
fabjefts  on  which  the  Englilh  and  Irifh  parliaments  deli¬ 
berated  ;  the  purpofes  which  they  had  in  view,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  which  they  agreed  on  certain  ftipulated 
articles.  Did  his  majefty  recommend,  was  it  a  fubject  of 
deliberation,  was  it  among  the  purpofes  to  be  attained,  that 
catholics  fhould  be  admitted  tolegiflate  for  proteftants  ? 

“But  let  us  proceed  to  the  article  which  requires  com¬ 
pliance  with  certain  conditions  from  thofe  who  would 
be  legiflators.  In  the  fourth  article  then  it  is  enabled, 
*  That  every  one  of  the  lords  of  parlianient-of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  every  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of 
the  united  kingdom,  in  the  fir'd  and  all  fucceeding  parlia¬ 
ments,.  {hall,  until  the  parliament 'of  the  united  kingdom 
fliall  othefwife  provide,  take  the  oaths,  and  make  and  f’ub- 
feribe  the  declaration,  and  take  and  fubferibe  the  oath,  now 
by  law  enjoined  to  be  taken,  made,  and  litbfcribed,  by  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.’ 

“  If  there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  this  enactment,  it 
is  the  referve,  Until  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  flail 
other-wife  provide.  But  what  can  fairly  be  deduced  from 
that  claufe,  faving  though  it  be?  No  ingenuity  can 
thence  extraft  any  thing  like  a  promife,  that  there  certainly 
fhould  be  a  change  of  parliamentary  qualifications.  The 
utmolt,  which  can  be  elicited  from  thofe  words,  is  an  in¬ 
timation  of  pojfibility ,  that  there  might  be  fome  change. 
That  pofTibility  however  is  contingent  in  its  nature,  be- 
caufe  it  is  left  dependent  on  the  will  of  parliament.  It  is 
alio  indefinite  as  to  time;  for  no  period,' at  which  even  an 
attempt  fhould  be  made  for  carrying  the  poflibility  into 
effeft,  is  in  the  moft'diftant  manner  fpecified.  In  truth, 
if  the  whole  tranfeript  from  the  fourth  article  be  taken 
together  and  duly  examined,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  its 
general  tenor  it  meant  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  requi¬ 
sites,  preferibed  by  the  laws  already  exifting,  as  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  admifiion  into  parliament. 

.  “  To  the  a<5l  itfelf  let  us  again  appeal  ;  and  tranferibe 
from  it  an  article,  which  deferves  more  clofe  and  ferious  at¬ 
tention,  than  what  has  commonly  been  given  to  it  by  the 
parliamentary  advocates  of  catholicifm.  It  is  this;  ‘That 
it  be  the  fifth  article  of  union,  that  the  churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  eftablifhed,  be  united 
into  one  proteftant  epifcopal  church,  to  be  called,  The 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  doftrine, 
rvorfliip,  difcipline,'and  government,  of  the  faid  united 
church,  fhall  be,  and  (ball  remain,  in  full  force  for  ever,  as 
the  fame  are  now  by  law  eftablilhed  for  the  church  of 
England  ;  ar.d  that  the  continuance  and  prefervation  of 
the  faid  united  church,  as  the  eftablilhed  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  fliall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  ef- 
iential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union.’  Mark  the 
exprefiions  ;  flail  remain  in  full  force  for  ever  ;  and  the  conti¬ 
nuance  and  prefervation  of  the  Jaid  united  church  flail  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  ejfential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union. 
Can  words  be  more  plain,  unequivocal,  ffrong,  direft,  ab- 
folute  ?  How  then,  fo  foon  after  palling  an  aft  thus  ex¬ 
plicit,  guarded,  circumfpeft,  can  the  Britifh  parliament, 
confidently  with  public  faith,  encourage  and  function  a 
meafure,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is  to  impair  the 
force,  to  fhorten  the  continuance,  to  counteraft  the  pre¬ 
fervation,  of  all  that  is  efientially  conducive  to  Vhe  tran¬ 
quillity  and  permanency  of  the  united  church  ?  Th tjufeice 
ar.d  right ,  which  you  think  demand  fulfilment  of  a  minii- 
terial  promife  never  proved  tc  have  been  given,  and  even 
if  given  not  binding  on  the  nation,  in  reality  fupport  our 
claim  to  a  fcrupulous  obtervance  of  thofe  conditions  which 
were  folerrinly  ratified  by  law.  If  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
(f-  rit  of  thole  conditions  the  legiflature  adheres  not,  the 


protefants  of  Ireland  may  with  reafort  aceufe  us  of  having 
prattifed  on  them  the  grofieft  deception.  Can  your  lord- 
fliip  forget  that  memorable  and  interefting  debate  of  the 
Irifh  parliament,  (anno  1795.)  which  was  protrafted  for 
nearly  twenty  hours  ?  Can  you  forget  that  the  propofal 
for  admitting  catholics  into  the  Irifh  legiflature  was  ne¬ 
gatived  ?  And  what  induced  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  to 
blend  themfelves  fo  entirely  with  the  Englilh  parliament 
as  that  the  fummoning  of  an  Irifh  parliament  fhould 
thenceforth  be  fuperfeded  ?  It  was  the  hope,  that  the 
caufe  of  proteftantifrn  would  thence  receive  a  great  and 
powerful  acceffion  of  parliamentary  ftrength,  which  might 
render  ineffectual  any  future  defigns  of  admitting  catho¬ 
lics  to  legiflate  for  proteftants.  If  that  hope  be  fruftrat- 
ed,  .through  concellions  made  by  the  very  legiflature  with 
whiih  they  coalefced  for  a  contrary  purpole,  and  on  which 
they  relied  for  protection  againft  catholics  ;  how  faddy  will 
Irifh  proteftants  be  difappointed  in  their  juft  and  reafona- 
ble  expectation  !”  Proteflant  Letter ,  p.  26-36. 

“In  order  to  fatisfy  us,  that  there  can  arife  no  mifehief 
from  the  admifiion  of  catholics  to  vote  in  parliament,  you 
tell  us,  the  catholic  peers  will  be  very  few  in  number ; 
the  catholic  members,  Irifh  and  Englilh,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  not  more  than  fixty  or  lixty-two ;  of  whom 
fifty  will  be  returned  for  Ireland,  and  twelve  for  England. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  for  Ireland  alone  would  be 
elefted  fixty-fix  catholic  members,  even  according  to  the 
ftate  of  property  which  now  exifts  in  that  kingdom. 
We  will  however  take  your  own  number,  and  compute 
the  whole  at  fixty-two.  Doubtlefs,  many  of  them  would 
be  moderate  men.  We  cannot  however  fuppofe  that  all 
would  be  of  that  defeription  ;  becaufe  you  inform  us, 
there  are  in  Ireland  ‘molt  violent  demagogues,  whofe  ob- 
jeft  is  mifehief  really,  and  who  by  their  mifehievous  in¬ 
fluence  produced  the  laft  rebellion.’  (Speech,  p.  8,  9, 10.) 
Now,  if  thofe  demagogues  have  fuch  afcendancy,  and  if 
to  them  ‘the  leading  and  guiding  of  the  popular  mafs  has 
fallen,’  (Speech,  p.  16.)  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
fome  of  them  would  eni’ure  fuccefs  at  the  election  of  re- 
prefentatives.  If  that  fhould  be  the  cafe,  then  among 
the  lixty-two  we  fhould  find  fome  gentlemen,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  account  would  not  be  very  moderate; 
perhaps  they  might  be  fome  of  the  incorrigibly  reflefs,  to 
whom  your  Obiervations  allude.  We  will  conceive  the 
parliament  afiembled.  Bufmefs  would  proceed  for  fome 
time  without  much  interruption  ;  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  begin  at  once  with  conduct  intemperate  and  fufpicious. 
But,  in  due  feafon,  the  turbulent  would  open  and  un,- 
ir.alk  ;  and  even  in  the  moderate  would  be  wrought  a 
change.  It  would  then  be.feen,  that  new  fituatiens  fug¬ 
ged  new  projefts ;  that  the  very  idea  of  having  obtained 
political  ftrength  will  call  forth  energies  before  inactive, 
and  give  reality  to  fuch  ftrength  ;  that  however  men  may 
differ  on  other  topics,  and  on  other  occafions,  yet  when 
the  raifing  of  their  religion,  and  with  their  religion  ex¬ 
alting  of  themfelves  into  a  higher  degree  of  public  eftima- 
tion,  is  the  object  in  view,  they  will  coalefce,  and  be 
united  by  the  ftrorigeft  of  all  poffible  bonds.  The  laft  re¬ 
mark  is  particularly  applicable  to  catholics  ;  for,  much  to 
tire  praife  and  credit  of  their  fidelity,  they  are  true  to  their 
own  religious  profeflion,  and  co-operate  in  advancing  the 
interelL  of  their  church.  Your  fixty-two  catholics  will 
form  a  compaft  phalanx,  which  even  of  itfelf  mult  tarry 
weight.  Its  weight  however  will  receive  accefiion  of 
force,  derived  from  Englilh  and  Irifh  proteftant  members 
who  will  join  the  catholics.  For,  that  Englilh  and  Irifh 
proteftant  members  will  join  them  may  be  collefted  from 
this  circumftance ;  the  catholics  already,  though  not  in 
parliament,  have  great  influence  on  Englilh  and  Irifh 
members  ;  chiefly  indeed  on  the  Irifh,  becaufe  Irifh  catho¬ 
lics  have  tlie  elective  frarichif’e.  Far  greater  then  might 
they  be  expected  to  have,  if  they  were  themfelves  conlti- 
tuent  members,  prelent  to  fee  and  hear  what  was  palling 
in  parliament,  active  in  application  to  all  around  them, 
competent  to  exercife  their  own  perfonal  power,  many  by 
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delivering  fui  table  fpeeches,  and  all  by  giving  effective 
votes. 

“'On  a  queftion  of  religion,  even  your  flxty-two -mem¬ 
bers,  with  their  connexions  in  both  houfes  (for  the  ca¬ 
tholic  peers  would  be  neither  dormant  nor  infignificant), 
might  be  enabled  to  create  embarraffment.  But  can  you 
conceive,  if  the  catholics  were  once  admitted  into  the  le¬ 
giflature,  that  their  intereft  in  Ireland  would  be  ftationary? 
that  only  fifty  would  continue  long  to  be  the  number  of 
catholic  reprefentatives  returned  from  that  kingdom  ?  Do 
you  quite  exclude  from,  your  calculation  of  future  events, 
the  poflibility  and  the  probability  of  an  increafing  intereft 
and  of  proportionate  reprefentatives,  refulting  from  an 
expectation,  fo  well  founded  as  to  be  little  fhort  of  abfo- 
liite  certainty,  that  the  catholics,  when  members  of  the 
legiilature,  will  advance  in  their  claims?  will  make  their 
firft  claim,  for  a  catholic  lord  lieutenant ;  their  fecond, 
for  a  catholic  government  in  Ireland  their  third,  for 
placing  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland  on  an  equality,  at 
leajl,  with  the  church  now  eftablifhed  ?  Succels  to  thefe 
claims  would  indeed  be  gradual ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  very  profpedi  of  their  being  in  contemplation,  and 
progreflively  to  be  advanced,  would  accelerate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  fuccefs.  For,  whilft  opportunity  yet  remained, 
and  advantageous  fales- could  be  made  by  transfer  to  ca¬ 
tholic  purchafers,  who  for  the  fake  of  concomitant  influ¬ 
ence  would  give  more  than  the  intrinfic  value  of  what 
they  bought ;  the  proteftant  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would 
dilpofe  of  their  eftates  5  and  like  prudent  navigators,  who 
make  for  the  port  before  the  ftorm  burfts,  would  leave 
that  kingdom,  and  fettle  in  England.  The  zeal  which  is 
fliovvn  for  the  Irifli  catholics,.. and  the  comparative  apathy 
for  Irifli  proteftants,  would  be  continually  operating  as  a 
fentence  of  exile  pronounced  on  the  proteftant  gentlemen; 
and,  in  the  interval,  the  landed  intereft  would  be  palling 
into  the  hands  of  catholics,  who  would  naturally  employ 
whatever  means  are  attached  to  that  intereft  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  catholic  reprefentatives.  Gentlemen  of  their 
church  have  not 'yet  imbibed  that  generalifing  fpirit, 
which  ftiall  prompt  them  to  prefer  thofe,  who  widely  dif¬ 
fer  from  them,  to  thofe  who  agree  with  them  in  religious 
opinion  ;  thofe,  who  are  of  another  communion,  to  thole 
who  are  of  their  own.  Steady  and  warm  in  their  attach¬ 
ment,  they  will  think  (and  as  honeft  catholics  they  ought 
to  think)  a  catholic  more  eligible  for  their  purpofe  than 
a  proteftant.  Thence  your  fifty  Irifli  catholic  members 
would  at  every  vacancy  in  a  borough  or  county  be  ac¬ 
quiring  additional  Strength  ;  and  the  end  would  be,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irifli  reprefentatives  would  be  ca¬ 
tholics.  The  artful  and  defigning  among  the  catholics 
know  this.  It  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  they  are  aim¬ 
ing.  Do  not  fuppofe  the  clamour  raifed  by  the  dema¬ 
gogues  about  adtniflion  into  parliament  is  merely  for  the 
name  and  honour  of  the  thing;  there  is  in  view  an  ulte¬ 
rior  objedt,  which  in  the  prelent  ftage  it  is  wife  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Seat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  nearly  a  hundred 
catholic  members,  and  mark  the  effect.  In  all  great  and 
extenfive  empires  there  muft  be  times  of  difficulty.  Dif¬ 
ficult  times  require  ftrong  meafures.  The  carrying  of 
proposals  for  ftrong  meafures  can  often  be  accomplilhed 
only  by  parliamentary  conceftions.  Thefe  will  be  the  fea- 
rfons  for  the  catholic  body  to  offer  its  terms  to  the  leading 
men,  who  may  be  either  friendly,  or  adverfe,  to  the  mea¬ 
fures  propofed.  Accordingly  as  concelnons  are  made  to 
their  demand  (for  fuch  it  will  be)  in  favour  of  catholi- 
'  cifm,  fo  will  be  the  fuccefs,  or  failure,  of  propofed  mea¬ 
fures.  To  whatever  fide  fuch  a  body  ftiall  throw  its 
weight,  that  fide  will  preponderate.  Retrofpeft  on  tranf- 
aftions  in  the  thirty  years  paft,  will  warrant  conception 
of  the  events,  in  which  the  adiniffion  of  catholics  into  the 
legiflature  will  terminate,  within  the  compafs  of  thirty 
years  future.  And  as  thofe  events  will  be  detrimental, 
if  not  to  the  whole  Britiih  empire,  yet  certainly  to.  the 
proteftant  mbjects  in  Ireland,  a  very  material  and  eftima- 
ble  part  of  the  Britiih  empires  the  hope  of  averting  from 


them  banifhment,  if  they  muft  leave  their  native  country; 
or  degradation  and  deterioration,  if  they  muft  remain  in 
it;  will  juftify  precaution  taken  in  a  way  the  molt  mild, 
yet  the  molt  firm  poflible;  taken  where  it  can  and  while 
it  can  be  adopted  ;  that  is,  by  voting  in  parliament  againft 
your  meafure  whenever  it  is  again  propofed. 

“At  our  fears,  apprehenfions,  and  horrors,  your  lord- 
fliip  is  difpofed  to  laugh,  when  you  c,all  the  danger  of  ac¬ 
ceding  to  your  propofal,  for  admitting  catholics  into  the 
legiflature,  the  fhadow  of  a  fhade.  ‘  We  havfe  our  fears 
molt  certainly  ;  but  they  are  of  a  defcription  not  quite  fo 
evanefcent,  and  proceed  from  a  caufe  not  quite  fo  unfub- 
ftantial,  as  you  Teem  to  imagine.  Our  fears  are,  left  by  a 
vote,  indifcreet  according  to  our  views  of  the  fubjefl  in 
all  its  branches  and  bearings,  we  fhould  do  wrong  ;  wrong 
to  the  cor.ftitution,  to  the  Britifh  empire,  to  the  protef¬ 
tants  of  England,  to  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  ;  wrong  in 
the  fight  of  man  ;  wrong  to  the  purity  of  the  Chriltian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  wrong  before  God  !  Thefe  are  fears  which  in- 
ipire  political  courage;  courage  neither  to  be  abafhed  by 
your  very  innocent  raillery ;  nor  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
menacing  language  of  certain  catholic  writers,  who  do 
every  thing  but  tell  the  catholics;  in  plain  terms,  they 
fhould  force  their  way  into  the  houfes  of  parliament  as  l'e- 
giflators. 

“Your  idea  of  king  James  the  Second’s  cha'rafler,  and 
of  his  devotednefs  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  is  more 
corredt,  becaufe  more  confonant  with  the  general  tefti- 
mony  of  hiftorical  writers,  than  the  novel  opinion  that  lie 
became  catholic  with  a  view  of  being  thereby  defpotic. 
Either  perfualion  however  will  militate  againft  inverting 
catholics  with  legiflative  power.  For?  if  on  the  one  hand 
he  was  fincerely  a  catholic,  he  gives  us  reafon  to  fuppofe 
catholics  will  ufe  their  power  in  favour  of  catholics  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  favour  of  proteftants.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  aimed  at  def'potiim  under  the  cloak  of  catholicifm,  it  is 
evident  he  thought  catholicifm  better  fuited  than  protef- 
tantifm  for  imperious  domination.  It  is  remarkable  that 
king  James  fhould  have  covered  his  real  defigp  with  {lie 
fpecious  pretext,  that,  {fince  thefervice  of  all  his  fubjefts 
was  due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared  them 
all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  fuppreffed  all 
oaths  or  tefts  that  limited  this.’  When  in  favour  of  ca¬ 
tholics  a  fimilar  doffrine  of  equal  capability  is  again  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  hafty  reception. 

“The  chief  objee't  claimed  by  the  catholics,  arid  more 
efpecially  by  the  catholics' of  Ireland,  is  participation  of 
legiflative  power.  The  chief  fource  of  their  diicontent  is 
the  exiftence  of  thofe  coriftitutional  laws,  which,  by  re¬ 
quiring  an  oath  of  abjuration  to  be  taken  and  a  declaration 
folemnly  to  be  made,  impede  attainment  of, the  objeft 
claimed.  And  it  is  to  that  alleged  grievance  principally, 
though  not  altogether,  your  fpeech  adverts,  when  it  afks, 

*  Is  it  no  benefit  to  our  country,  to  do  away  a  juft  caufe 
of  d iflatisfari ion  from  upwards  of  four  millions  of  your 
fellow-fubjefts,  a  great  proportion  of  v>  horn  are  now  fhed- 
ding  their  blood  in  your  caufe,  and  fighting  your  battles 
by  land  and  by  fea  ;  to  whom  therefore  not  only  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  in  point  of  juftice,  but  alfp  confidence  in  point 
of  policy?’  Your  queftion  fliall  be  considered  and  met. 
The  feelings  and  language  of  dillatisfariion  are  then  only 
juftifiable,  when  the  caufe  of  it  is  reafonable;  that  is, 
when  the  objedt  fought  may  with  reafon  be  required  and 
in  reafon  be  expected.  Now  we  deny  it  may  with  reafon 
be  required  and  in  reafon  be  expected  by  the  catholics, 
that  to  them,  who  are  inflexibly  determined  not  to  con¬ 
cede  one  tittle  for  accommodation  with  proteftants,  pro¬ 
teftants  fhould  furrender  their  confutation.  For  if  the 
laws,  which  relate  materially  and  eifentially  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  fupremacy  of  the  fovereign,  the  p refen t  ftate  of 
the  legiflature,  and  the  fecurity  of  .proteftantifm,  are  to  be. 
altered  at  the  will  of  the  catholics,  it  is  a  furrender  of  the 
conftitution.  When  the  alliance  was  formed  between 
church  and  ftate  in  the  days  of  Conftantine,  the  civil. and 
religious  interefts  were  united  by  compromise.  In  the 
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inftance  before  us,  one  party  is  to  grant  every  thing  ;  the 
Other,  nothing.  This  is  not  treating  with  us  on  fair 
t£rms,  nor  in  that  fpirit  of  conciliation  with  which  the 
Chriltians  of  the  fourth  century  conceded  to  their  Chrif- 
tian  emperor  much  power  in  ecclefiaftical  concerns.  If 
the  proteftants  were  no  more  than  equal  to  the  catholics 
in  number  and  influence,  they  would  be  warranted  in  ex- 
pefting  fome  condition  fhould  be  proffered,  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  facrifice  of  legal  fecurities.  But  in  population 
the  proteftants  of  the  empire  far  exceed  the  catholics;  and 
in  political  weight  undeniably  preponderate.  Yet  a  de¬ 
mand  is  made  on  them  without  any  condition  proffered. 
It  is  therefore  unreafonable ;  and,  as  fuch  is  its  nature, 
difinclination  to  comply  with  it  ought  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  juft  caufe  of  diffatisfaftion. 

“  It  fhall  be  allowed,  that  the  catholics  are  four  mil¬ 
lions  in  number.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  aggregate 
body  we  muft  look  to  the  natives  of  Ireland.  What  is 
the  difpofition  of  thofe  natives  ?  and  in  what  degree  of 
efteem  is  Ireland  to  be  holden  ?  Truth  lhall  fpeak.  A 
writer  of  hiftory  would  not  do  them  juftice,  if  he  did  not 
defcribe  the  natives  of  Ireland,  catholics  and  proteftants, 
as  a  people  generous,  open-hearted,  brave  ;  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  private  life  much  to  be  loved  ;  in  their  national 
character  much  to  be  refpefted.  And  of  Ireland  itfelf  he 
would  be  bound  to  afiert,that  it  is  one  of  the  brighteft  gems 
in  the  crown  of  the  Britifh  fovereign  ;  it  is  infinitely  more 
than  Corinth  was  to  Greece,  it  is  one  of  the  brighteft  lu¬ 
minaries  in  the  wide  hemifphereof  the  Britifh  dominions. 
Solemnly  and  l'erioufly  ;  Ireland  and  its  people  are  en¬ 
deared  to  us  by  every  tie,  which  can  bind  heart  to  heart; 
and  no  Briton  of  right  mind  and  right  affeftions  will  ever 
ceafe  from  devoutly  wifhing  them  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs.  The  catholics  however  are  entreated  to  confider, 
that,  being  incorporated  into  the  whole  body  of  Britifh 
■fubjefts,  they  bear  to  the  population  of  the  Britifh  empire 
the  proportion  only  of  four  millions  to  twelve  millions. 
It  is  therefore  no  difparagement,  no  mark  of  difrefpeft, 
no  aft  of  difregard  towards  them  ;  if  vvhilit  we  hope  that 
whatever  can  be  faid  in  praife  and  favour  of  catholics, 
can  be  faid  with  equal  truth  of  Irifh  and  Britifh  protef¬ 
tants  ;  if  u'hilft  we  conceive  more  is  due  to  a  larger  than 
to  a  fmaller  number  of  Britifh  fubjefts  ;  we  think  it  rea- 
fonable,  in  calculating  the  interefts  and  adjufting  the 
claims  of  catholics  and  proteftants  refpeftively,  to  decide 
on  what  is  beneficial  to  four  millions,  certainly  fo  far  as 
that  number  goes  in  its  relative  proportion  ;  but  not  fo 
far  as  that  the  benefit  of  four  millions  fhall  fuperfede 
what  is  owing  to  twelve  millions.  Unhappily,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  catholicifm  reverie  this  principle  of  calculation, 
adjuftment,  anddecifion.  They  fay  in  effeft,  Gratify  the 
four  millions  to  .the  fulleft  extent  of  their  demands,  at  all 
adventures ;  and  leave  the  prefent  happinefs  and  future 
fecurity  of  the  twelve  millions  to  hazardous  uncertainty. 
On  this  point,  the  fupporters  of  proteftantilm  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  catholics  are  not  agreed.  In  their  variance, 
both  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  belt  intentions;  but 
both  have  not  the  fame  grounds  on  which  to  reft  their  ar¬ 
guments.  For,  we  reafon  from  confideration  of  the 
maxims  and  ufage  commonly  adopted  by  mankind  in  ci¬ 
vil  fociety  ;  from  the  occafions  which  made  neceffary  the 
laws  enafted  by  our  forefathers ;  and  from  experience  of 
fafts  within  our  own  remembrance.  You  can  argue  from 
nothing  but  (peculation  and  hope;  guides  of  conduft 
not  fo  infallible  as  thofe  which  we  take  for  our  directors. 

“Be  the  event  what  it  may,  ‘one  and  common  fhall  be 
our  danger,  one  and  common  {hall  be  our  fafety,’  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  united  kingdoms  fhould  ever  co¬ 
operate  a  gain  ft  a  foreign  enemy.  Indiffoluble  is  our  con¬ 
nexion  ;  infeparable  is  our  welfare.  When  therefore  your 
lordfliip  is  fpeaking  of  the  catholics,  who  are  in  the  army 
and  navy  ;  would  it  not  have  been  more  correct,  becaufe 
.more  confonant  with  the  relation  fubfifting  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  if  your  mode  of  expreftion  had  been, 
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the  battles  of  the  Britifh  empire  by  land  and  by  feat? 
From  the  manner  in  which  you  now  mention  them  to  the 
parliament  and  people  of  England,  as  ‘fhedding  their 
blood  in  your  caufe,  fighting  your  battles  by  land  and  by 
fea,’  a  reader  unacquainted  with  our  clofe  union  might 
be  led  to  fuppofe  they  were  mercenary  troops  and  merce¬ 
nary  Tailors,  without  concern,  without  intereft,  in  the 
final  iffue  of  their  military  engagement.  Whereas,  in  faft, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  man  indifferent  ;  there  are  many 
thoufands  mod  deeply  concerned,  molt  deeply  interefted  ; 
all  are  anxious  that  the  termination  of  the  war  fhould  be 
fuccefsful  conjointly  to  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Per¬ 
haps  however  the  word  your  may  have  been  defignedly  in¬ 
troduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  your  fentence  a  rhe¬ 
torical  turn  calculated  to  excite  emotion  and  to  fwell  the 
meafure  of  gratitude  in  your  audience.  With  honed: 
pride  and  thankfulnefs  we  may  aver,  the  fterling  fenfe 
and  generous  difpofition  of  a  Britifh  fenate  require  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  plain  ftatement  of  valorous  deeds,  to 
call  forth  its  gratitude.  Britifh  fubjefts  give  cordially, 
reward  liberally,  fo  far  as  may  be  confiftent  with  national 
prudence.  Beyond  the  extent  of  national  prudence, -nei¬ 
ther  fhould  parliament  be  expected  to  confer,  nor  fhould 
an  individual  wife,  good,  and  patriotic,  wifli  to  be  com- 
penfated  with  remuneration. 

“  That  there  are  in  his  majefty’s  army  and  navy  many 
thoufand  catholics,  is  a  faft  which  needs  not  be  dilputed  ; 
it  is  rather  a  fource  of  gratulation  to  the  empire.  To 
whatever  part  of  the  continent,  or  of  the  ocean,  may  be 
their  deftination,  thither  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  anxie¬ 
ties  and  affeftions,  will  always  attend  them.  We  read  of 
their  viftories,  with  exultation ;  of  their  diftrefles,  with 
regret;  of  their  wounds,  with  forrow  ;  of  their  deaths, 
with  affliftion.  Longer  could  we  have  dwelt  on  the  many 
circumftances,  which  being  connefted  with  recolleftion. 
of  our  army  and  navy  come  home  to  the  bofom  of  every 
Briton  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  defend  ourfelves  againll 
the  charge  of  being  ungrateful  and  unjuft  towards  our 
gallant  fellow-fubjefts.  We  proceed,  then,  by  obferving; 
as  the  military  and  naval  catholics  form  part  of  the  four 
millions,  fo  the  military  and  naval  proteftants  form  part 
of  the  twelve  millions.  If  the  former  are  noble  and  me¬ 
ritorious  for  their  exploits,  the  latter  are  equally  noble 
and  meritorious  on  the  fame  account.  Whatever  repre- 
fentation  you  can  make  in  favour  of  catholic  foldiers  and 
lailors,  the  fame  without  diminution  of  force  will  apply 
to  proteftant  foldiers  and  Tailors.  Whatever  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  us  in  token  of  gratitude,  or  diftated  to  us  as  a 
line  of  policy,  in  confideration  of  fervices  rendered  by  the 
catholics;  the  fame  may  be  required,  the  fame  diftated, 
in  confideration  of  the  fervices  rendered  by  the  proteftants 
in  army  and  navy.  Thus  your  argument  gains  nothing 
by  the  introduftion  of  that  extrinfic  point.  Difpropor- 
tion  between  four  millions  and  twelve  millions  ftill  re¬ 
mains.  And  the  queftion,  ‘  Is  it  juftice,  that  to  the  Toll- 
citation  of  four  millions  lhould  be  yielded  up  the  happi¬ 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  twelve  millions  ?’  recurs  and  meets 
you  at  every  turn.  Does  any  one  afk,  ‘What  motives 
then  can  induce  the  catholics  to  brave  dangers,  if  to  their* 
body  is  not  conceded  capability  of  admiffion  into  the  le- 
giflature?’  This  queftion  is  put,  becaufe  really  fome 
perfons  talk  as  if  they  thought  the  catholics  neither  would 
continue,  nor  ought  to  continue,  braving  dangers,  unlefs 
capability  of  fitting  in  parliament  be  conceded  to  their 
body.  Let  fuch  perfons  know;  the  catholics  will  enter 
the  army  or  navy,  will  acquit  themfelves  in  their  feveral 
duties  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  actuated  by  the  impulfe  of 
very  different,  and  one  might  almoft  fay  fuperior,  motives; 
motives  to  which  no  one,  (be  his  religious  perfuafion 
what  it  may,)  no  one  who  feels  like  a  man,  will  be  infen- 
fible ;  motives,  by  the  force  of  which  no  mind  would  be 
ftimulated  more  powerfully  than  the  mind  of  your  lord- 
fltip.  They  are,  natural  affeftion  for  parents,  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  friends ;  invincible  love  of  liberty,  honour,  king, 
and  country. 
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r‘  XvhDSvif  Wfiltld  live  in  civil  fociety,  Ihould  endea¬ 
vour  to  adapt  his  thoughts  and  willies  to  the  circum- 
ffances  infeparable  from  that  ftate.  In  the  polity  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  widely-extended  people  there  mult  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  intermixed  lorne  difad  vantages.  But  if  the  bene¬ 
fits  are  prepollent,  in  confideration  of  enjoying  thole  be¬ 
nefits,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  community,  a  ra¬ 
tional,  prudent,  and  moderate,  mind  fnould  be  content  to 
bear  the  difadvantages.  One  difadvantage  in  civil  fo¬ 
ciety  is  the  introduction  of  difqualification.  And  yet, 
for  the  greater  improvement  of  arts,  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  di (charge  of  duty,  for  the  more  conftartt  preservation 
of  order,  for  the  more  permanent  (lability  of  government ; 
difqualification,  in  fome  ffiape  or  another,  always  has  per¬ 
vaded,  and  always  will  pervade,  a  fyltem  of  polity  well  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  nor  will  it  be  uniformly  excluded  from  a  fyltem 
of  polity  ill  arranged.  Even  in  revolutionary  France,  the 
national  affembly  decreed,  ‘  No  deputy  to  the  national  al- 
fembiy  (hall  be  admiffible  into  the  miniftry,  until  four 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  legislature  of  which  he  is 
a  member.’  Licentioufnefs  itfelf  reforted  to  disqualifying 
provifions.  Thefe  remarks  were  fuggefted  by  your  quef- 
tion,  ‘  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  man  to  be  dilfatisfied  and 
mortified  with  a  difqualification  ?’  You  alk  the  queftion 
in  a  way  fo  general,  that  ycur  interrogation  feems  intend¬ 
ed  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  univerlally  acknowledged  to 
be  true.  The  pofition  however,  that  difqualification, 
merely  in  itfelf  abltractedly  taken,  is  or  Ihould  be  a  fource 
of  vexation,  may  well  be  controverted.  If  you  would  fee 
the  extent  of  difqualification,  and  be  convinced  that  it 
attaches  not  to  catholics  only,  look  into  our  four  profef- 
fions,  army,  navy,  law,  church.  Whoever  continues  to 
purfue  any  one  of  thele  lines,  is  difqualified  for  holding 
rank  in  the  other  three.  Again;  Whence  is  it  that  thou- 
fands  cannot  follow  the  diverfions  of  the  field  ?  That 
thoufands  cannot  give  an  elective  fuffrage  ?  That  thou¬ 
sands  cannot  propofe  themfelves  as  candidates  for  the  par¬ 
liamentary  reprei'entation  of  boroughs  ?  and  are  ltiil  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  capability  of  reprefenting  counties? 
Why  cannot  parliamentary  members  of  one  houfe  be  at 
the  fame  time  admitted  as  members  of  the  other  houfe  ? 
Difqualification  is  the  impediment  through  all  thefe  cafes. 
In  fail ;  gravitation  and  attraction  do  not  operate  more 
generally  or  neceffarily  in  the  frame  of  the  univerfe,  than 
difqualification  does  and  mult  operate  in  the  arrangements 
of  civil  fociety.  Let  not  the  catholics  be  encouraged  to 
think  disqualification  lies  on  them  only.  To  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree,  we  all  participate  in  excluiion  arifing  from  the 
principle  of  disqualification,  fome  in  this  way,  lome  in  an¬ 
other.  Yet,  the  wife  and  good  complain  not.  Where¬ 
fore  ?  becaufe  they  are  convinced  thefe  maxims  are  true  5 
1.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  facrifice  private  to  pub¬ 
lic  good.  And,  2.  He  hath  advanced  far  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  happinefs,  who  has  learnt  not  to  defire  things 
incompatible. 

“The  catholics  hold  tenets  which  in  effeCt  difqualify 
them  for  admifiion  into  the  legiflature;  They  have  a  right 
to  hold  fuch  tenets,  if  their  option  is  to  hold  them.  But 
then  they  are  not  to  expect,  that  for  their  gratification  the 
law  of  the  land  Ihould  abrogate  disqualifications  enabled 
and  continued  for  public  good.  Where  is  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  in  making  fuch  a  demand  ?  You  will  fay,  ‘But 
here  is  a  difqualification  on  account  of  religion.’  True; 
and  w-hy  not  on  account  of  religion,  which  man  does 
choofe  ;  as  well  as  on  account  of  inefficient  property, 
which  man  does  not  choofe  for  himfelf  ?  Why  is  difqua¬ 
lification  on  account  of  religion  more  mortifying  than 
difqualification  on  account  of  inefficient  property  ?  You 
would  find  it  a  difficult  talk,  if  you  undertook  to  prove 
there  was  more  of  grievance  in  the  former  than  in  the 
.atter  cafe.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  were  the  place  in 
which  to  difeufs  that  point  fully,  it  were  eafy  to  demon- 
flrate  that  the  latter  hath  more  of  grievance  in  it  than  the 
former.  Yet  the  laws,  by  which  perfons  of  infyfficisnt 
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property  are  affeCted,  continue  in  force.  And  for  this 
belt  of  reafons ;  becaufe  on  a  view  of  all  circumftances 
connected  with  thofe  laws,  and  of  all  confequences  which 
would  follow  a  repeal  of  them,  the  legiflature  judges  it 
mb  ft  expedient  and  moll  conducive  to  public  good,  that 
no  alteration  Ihoiild  be  made  in  them. 

“Enactment  of  laws  originates  in  fome  occafion  re¬ 
quiring  thofe  laws:  application  of  them  co-exifts  with 
that  occafion  :  when  the  occafion  ceafes,  enforcement  of 
them  ceafes.  Thence  it  is,  that  in  your  llatute-books 
are  many  laws  which  are  become  dead  letters.  The  tell- 
acl  is  nearly  fuch.  At  a  period  almoll  fifty  years  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  prefent  time  it  was  laid  with  truth,  ‘  If  lie 
(i.  e.  a  diffenter)  behaves  modeflly,  prudently,  and  qui¬ 
etly,  there  feems  to  be  no  difpofition  in  the  governors, 
either  civil  or  eccleliallical,  to  encourage  informations  or 
legal  proceedings  againlt  him.  He  may  continue  in  his 
opinions,  and  yet  enjoy  his  property,  his  liberty.’ 
Since  the  age  in  which  that  obfervation  was  rr:  ,  our 
civil  and  eccleliallical  governors  have  (liown  a  graduaily- 
increafing  difpofition  to  protect  all  perfons  indiferimi- 
nately,  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religious  worlhip. 
The  fact  afferted  appears  evident,  from  the  various  laws 
fucceffively  paffed,  in  favour  of  ail  who  feparate  from  the 
ellabli (li meat.  You  will  perhaps  alk,  ‘  Why  then  is  not 
the  teft-aft  repealed  ?’  That  queftion  Ihall  be  met  by 
others.  When  the  morning  has  brought  back  clear  light,- 
do  you  throw  away  the  locks  of  your  doors,  and  bars  of 
your  gates  ?  When  the  flood  lias  fubfided,  do  you  re¬ 
move  your  fea-banks  ?  When  peace  is  proclaimed,  does 
the  nation  breakup  all  its  (hipping  ?  Virtually  however, 
the  felt-act  is  repealed  every  year,  before  the  ciofe  of  each 
parliamentary  feffion,  by  the  bill  of  indemnity.  What, 
in  effect,  do  our  legiflators  fay  by  that  bill  ?  They  fay 
this;  ‘Our  object,  in  Itili  retaining  the  teit-aft,  is  not 
that  it  Ihall  injure  any  one;  but  that  it  fhall  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  fecure  the  protellant  eltabliffiment  civil  and 
religious  from  polfible  contingencies.  You,  gentlemen 
diffenters,  have  neither  by  your  conduit  nor  by  your 
principles  evinced  any  thing  incompatible  with  the  fecu- 
rity  propofed  ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  provide,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  telt-a6l  is  not  abrogated,  yet  it  Ihall  not  in¬ 
jure  you.’ 

“Youjirge  -the  propriety  of  admitting  catholics  into 
our  protellant  legiflature,  by  appealing  to  a  country  where 
proteftants  may  be  admitted  into  a  catholic ■  ienate  or 
council.  ‘  When  a  protellant  layman  in  defpotic  France 
and  its  vail  dependencies  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  a 
catholic,  mult  not  a  catholic  in  free  Britain  repine,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  under  difqualifications  ?’  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  and  the  government  of  England  were 
fimilar,  there  would  be  more  force  in  your  analogical  rea- 
foning.  But,  as  they  are  very  diffimilar,  your  analogy 
fails;  becaufe  the  things  compared  are  in  their  nature, 
and  in  the  confequences  refulting  from  that  nature,  en¬ 
tirely  unlike.  The  government  of  France  is  defpotic. 
Under  a  defpotic  government,  it  is  very  immaterial  what 
religious  opinions  a  member  may^carry  with  him  into  a 
confervative  fenate,  or  deliberative  council.  He  cannot, 
by  debate  correfponding  with  thofe  opinions,  produce 
any  influence  on  public  meafures.  He  is  required,  at  ths 
peril  of  lofing  his  rank,  and  perhaps  his  liberty,  to  con- 
lult  the  will  of  the  ruler;  to  (peak  as  the  ruler  fpeaks  9 
to  ait  as  the  ruler  dictates.  In  the  ruler,  a  word  is  law  - 
in  the  fubjeft,  paffive  obedience  is  the  duty.  Thanks  be 
to  Divine  Providence !  not  fuch  is  the  cafe  in  England- 
The  government  of  England  is  free.  Whoever  fliail  go 
into  the  Britilh  parliament,  will  claim  for  himfelf  the  aTi- 
cient  and  allowed  privilege  of  parliament;  and,  fo  long  as 
lie  confines  himfelf  to  decorous  language,  he  will  foeaic 
unrefervedly  on  all  topics  whatever.  It  into  parliament 
lie  carries  with  him  catholic  opinions,  by  arguments  de¬ 
duced  from  thole  opinions  he  will  contend  for  meafures; 
partial  to  thofe  of  his  own  cornu;  union;  fie  Will,  eudea- 
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vour  to  work  on  the  public  mind,  by  every  legitimate  ef¬ 
fort  which  he  can  poilibly  exert,  in  favour  of  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  perfuafion,  and  for  the  greater  benefit  of  all  who 
agree  with  him  in  that  perfuafion.  On  queftions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  he  will  labour  to  promote  an  intereft,  feparate  from 
that  of  proteftants ;  he  will  be  zealous  for  a  caufe,  which, 
in  many  elfential  points,  is  at  lead  unfavourable,  if  not 
decidedly  adverfe,  to  the  caufe  of  proteftants.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore,  will  be  occafioned  material  difference,  by 
the  admiffion  of  catholics  into  the  Britifh  proteftant  le¬ 
gislature.  In  France,  no  difference  can  arife  from  the  ad- 
million  of  proteftants  into  a  catholic  conservative  Senate, 
or  deliberative  council.  Hence  the  cafes  are  not  alike  ; 
and,  being  not  alike,  they  afford  you  no  ground  on  which 
to  argue  from  what  is  done  in  France,  to  what,  as  you 
conceive,  ought  to  be  done  in  England. 

“  You  contend,  that  the  principle  which  on  paft  occa¬ 
sions  induced  the  legislature  to  make  conceftions,  fliould 
now  lead  to  an  unqualified  grant  of  every  thing  claimed 
by  the  catholics.  The  principle,  to  which  you  allude,  is 
found  in  this  palfage  ;  ‘  You  have  avowed  to  your  coun¬ 
try  and  to  all  the  world,  that  the  reafons  which  rendered 
the  old  difqualifying  fyftem  requifite,  exift  no  more  ;  for 
you  have  yourfelves  broken  its  barriers  down.’  (Speech, 
p.  2i.)  If,  according  to  your  idea,  the  legiflature  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world,  there  was  no  longer  occafion  for 
the  old  difqualifying  fyftem  ;  did  it  proclaim  there  was  no 
occafion  for  continuing  disqualification  in  any  mode 
whatever  ?  If  fo,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  Some  disqua¬ 
lifications  are  (fill  remaining  ?  that  Some  barriers  are  (till 
Handing?  If  the  legiflature  had  heretofore  meant  to  fay, 
*  No  degree  of  reftriCtion  whatever  will  henceforth  be  ne- 
cefiary,’  it  would  at  that  time  have  repealed  all  difquali¬ 
fying  laws.  Some,  however,  it  did  not  repeal ;  and  of 
courfe  it  never  meant  to  fay  no  reftriClion  was  neceffary. 
Jt  meant  to  fay  this  ;  ‘  Although  the  fame  degree  of  re- 
fhi&ion  is  not  now  neceffary  which  was  once  neceffary, 
yet  fome  degree  is  (fill  requifite,  and  therefore  J'ome  disqua¬ 
lifying  laws  muff  remain  unrepealed.’  Your  argument 
will  apply  to  the  laws  which  were  abrogated  ;  but  it  will 
not  apply  to  laws  (till  retained.  The  reafons,  for  extend¬ 
ing  disqualification  into  fo  many  branches,  might  ceafe 
to  exift  ;  but  yet  there  might  remain,  there  did  remain, 
reafons  for  continuing  disqualification  on  a  more  con- 
traced  Scale.  It  is  not  a  neceffary  confeauence,  that  be- 
caufe  reftriCtion  could  be  removed  in  part,  it  could  there¬ 
fore  be  removed  altogether.  It  is  not  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence,  that  becaufe  partial  concelfions  were  made,  con- 
ceffions  unbounded  fhould  be  made.  It  might  be  wife 
to  concede  Something  ;  but  highly  injudicious  and  im¬ 
provident  to  concede  every  thing. 

“You  caution  us  again!!  ‘  continuing  un  neceffary  dis¬ 
qualifications.’  The  disqualification,  which  excludes 
catholics  from  the  legiflature,  is  continued  as  neceffary. 
Neceffary,  for  preferving  uniformity  in  our  conftitution, 
which  in  every  feature  and  charader,  in  every  provifion 
and  appointment,  is  altogether  proteftant.  Neceffary,  for 
promoting  unanimity  in  the  parliament,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Sovereign.  Neceffary,  for  removing  Solicitude 
from  the  minds  of  Englifh  proteftants.  Neceffary,  for 
Securing  the  exercife  of  religious  worfhip  and  thy  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  their  poffeifions,  to  the  proteftants 
in  Ireland.  Necelfary,  for  upholding  a  proteftant  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland.  Necelfary,  for  perpetuating  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

“  When  you  profefs  you  ‘  know  not  whether  there  are 
more  proteftants  or  Roman  catholics  among  Chriffians,’ 
you  mult  of  courfe  be  underftood  as  fpeaking  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Hate  of  Chriftianity  throughout  the  world  at 
large.  But  our  cafe  lies  within  a  more  narrow  compafs. 
It  limits  us  to  the  confidei ation  either  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire  in  general,  or  of  Ireland  in  particular.  In  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  empire,  tiie  proteftants  are  fo  much  more  numerous, 
that  an  endeavour  to  obtrude  on  them  catholic  legiflators 
is  irreconcilable  with  every  idea  of  propriety.  In  Ire¬ 


land,  the  catholics  far  exceed  in  number.  But,  for  that 
very  reafon,  juftice,  policy,  affection,  demand  it  of  the 
Britifn  government,  that  a  proportionate  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  fliould  be  paid  towards  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the 
proteftants  in  Ireland.  That  fecurity  will  be  greater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  diftance  at  which  ca¬ 
tholic  domination  is  removed  from  them.  For,  however 
correct  may  be  your  obfervation,  according  to  circum- 
ftances  at  prefent  exifting,  ‘that  humanly  fpeaking  there 
are  much  too  many  of  each  perfuafion  ever  to  be  forced 
into  fubjeftion  or  converted  by  the  other;’  yet  from  ca¬ 
tholic  domination  may  arife  an -evil,  which  does  not  feem 
to  have  entered  into  your  conception.  The  condition  of 
the  Irifh  proteftants  may  be  fo  much  altered  to  their  dif- 
advantage,  that  thofe  who  have  competency  for  changing 
their  place  of  refidence,  may  think  voluntary  exile  prefer¬ 
able  to  continuance  in  Ireland.  If  the  protection,  which 
is  now  given  by  the  more  opulent  and  powerful  protef¬ 
tants,  fhould  thus  be  withdrawn  from  proteftants  of  the 
middle  and  lower  orders;  and  if  catholic  domination 
fhould  fuperfede  proteftant  government  in  Ireland,  which 
moft  affuredly  will  be  the  cafe  if  catholics  are  admitted 
into  the  legiflature  ;  then,  if  we  may  not  doubt  the  cor- 
reCtnefs  of  your  obfervation  in  its  full  extent,  yet  at 
leaft  we  may  doubt  whether  fome  attempts  would  not 
be  made  to  ‘force’  the  proteftants  ‘into  fubjeCtion.’ 
Our  apprehenfions  for  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of 
proteftants,  when  deprived  of  the  protection  now  given 
them  by  the  fuperior  order,  are  not  vifionary  fore¬ 
bodings.  They  originate  in  your  own  fpeech  ;  are  raifed 
by  your  own  language  ;  are  juftified  by  your  own  de- 
fcription.  We  cannot  forget  that  you  tell  us,  the  catho¬ 
lics  ‘  have  fometimes  been  violent,  and  fornetimes  un- 
reafonabie’ — that  men  ‘  the  higheft  in  rank  and  weight 
have  loft  much  of  their  moft  ufefui  influence  by  their 
want  of  moderation’ — that,  ‘in  order  to  retain  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  almoft  loft  weight  and  authority,  they 
have  been  obliged,  in  great  meafure,  to  follow,  inftead  of 
to  lead  and  guide’ — that  ‘  the  confequence  has  been,  the 
leading  and  guiding  of  this  mighty  popular  maf's  has  fal¬ 
len  into  the  hands  of  the  vvorft  of  men,  the  moft  violent 
demagogues,  whofe  object  is  mifchief  really.’  If  the  ca¬ 
tholic  demagogues  are  already  fo  prevalent,  that  even  ca¬ 
tholic  gentlemen  yield  to  their  violence  ;  what  may  we 
not  fear  for  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  Irifh  protef¬ 
tants,  when  there  lhal!  be  acatholic  lord  lieutenant,  acatho- 
lic  government,  a  catholic  church-afcendancy,  in  Ireland  ? 

“You  bid  us  not  ‘  rake  the  embers,’ — nor,  ‘  roufe  the 
fleepir.g  ferpent.’  We  have  been  fcrupulous,  almoft  to 
an  exceiiive  degree,  left  we  fliould  fay  or  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  your  advice.  The  information,  however,, 
which  you  give  us,  creates  a  fufpicion,  that,  whenever 
they  can  find  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  their  ‘in¬ 
flamed  paflions,’  the  ‘  popular  maf's,’  of  which  you  have 
been  fpeaking;  the  catholics,  who,  not  by  us,  but  by 
you,  are  ftigmatized  as  ‘  needy  and  defperate  men,  rebels 
and  traitors,’  will  rekindle  your  ‘embers’  till  they  burft 
into  a  flame  ;  will  awaken  your  ‘  ferpent,’  and  direCt  it 
to  the  infliction  of  a  deadly  wound. 

“  It  was  an  infinuating  way  by  which  the  ancients  con¬ 
veyed  instruction  under  the  enveloperaent  of  fable.  Your 
allufion  to  the  embers  and  the  ferpent  feems  to  befpeak  a 
partiality  for  that  mode  of  fuggefting  advice.  Perhaps- 
you  may  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  apologue; 
though  after  the  fafhion  of  our  age,  which  would  have 
every  thing  new-fangled,  it  has  been  forced  to  depart 
from  the  fimplicity  of  the  original,  that  by  change  of 
character  and  inferiion  of  ipeeches  it  might  be  more 
clofely  adapted  to  modern  times.  The  apologue  is  this  s 
An  ingenious  woodman  formed  fome  metal  into  an  axe, 
the  edge  of  which  was  well  fharpened.  He  wanted  a 
handle.  He  petitioned  the  trees  of  an  adjacent  wood  to 
grant  him  a  flick  fufficient  for  his  purpofe.  The  veteran, 
oaks  were  not  inclined  to  favour  his  petition  :  ‘  We 

have  heard,’  laid  they,  ‘  from  tradition,  and  we  know 
i  -  by 
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by  our  own  experience,  what  devaluation  former  wood¬ 
men  have  made  in  the  forefts.’  The  younger  trees  were 
not  much  difpofed  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  and  counfel 
of  the  elder.  Their  language  was,  ‘  The  veterans  are  bi- 
gotted  to  antiquated  notions,  in  conceiving  it  pofiible  for 
an  enlightened  woodman  to  aft  as  others  did  in  palt  years. 
They  are  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  in  confulting  the 
fafety  of  themfelves  ;  and  in  their  precaution  for  us,  who 
are  confident  our  petitioner  is  more  generous  than  ever  to 
injure  us  for  his  own  benefit.  They  are  unjult  in  with¬ 
holding  what  the  woodman  -  may  claim  as  a  right.  He, 
like  us,  is  a  production  of  nature  :  he  may  afk  for  what 
he  choofes  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  conceded,  he  has  a  right  to 
take  it  by  force.’  The  aged  oaks  were  out-voted  by 
numbers.  A  Hick  was  granted.  A  handle  was  prepared. 
After  no  long  time  the  woodman  laid  about  him.  The 
younger  trees  would  have  remonltrated,  but  they  per¬ 
ceived  it  would  be  in  vain,  for  it  was  now  too  late.  Oak 
after  oak  was  felled  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  woodman 
ceafed  not  till  he  had  cut  down  all  his  oppofers  ;  and 
threatened  even  his  friends  if  they  murmured  at  his  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“Your  Supplemental  Obfervations  are  enlargements  on 
your  Speech.  Your  fpeech  was  delivered  in  the  houfe  of 
lords;  confequently  the  lords,  who  difl'ented  from  your 
meafure,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  perfons  to  whom  you 
direft  this  apoftrophe  ;  ‘  Beware,  therefore,  ye  religious 
alarmifts,  ye  abhorrers  of  popery,  left  by  your  madnejs  and 
folly  ye  change  this  f’o  natural,  fo  prail’eworthy,  a  defire, 
into  the  molt  furious  and  rancorous  hatred.’  It  is  the 
part  of  thofe,  who  have  done  an  aft  of  kindnefs,  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  have  conferred  a  favour.  It  is  the  duty  of 
thofe,  who  have  experienced  fuch  aft,  to  remember  the 
favour.  The  former  province  (hall  be  left  for  your  lord- 
Ihip  ;  the  latter  (ball  belong  to  us.  We  thank  you  for 
having  placed  us  on  a  ground  which  gives  us  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  you.  The  advantage  is,  that,  in  return  for  re¬ 
proach,  we  lhall  fay  to  your  lord  (hip  nothing  but  what  is 
refpeftful.  Some,  however,  perhaps  may  be  difpofed  to 
think,  you  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  as  odious  as 
poftible  to  the  catholics.  Some  may  obferve,  ‘  If  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  proteftantifm  are  thus  afl'ailed  even  before  the 
catholics  are  admitted  into  the  legiflature,  what  words 
w  ill  they  not  hear,  if  they  oppofe  catholicifm,  when  the 
legillature  (hall  have  in  it  a  hundred  catholics  ?’  Others 
may  fuggeft,  that,  when  a  controverfial  opponent  defcends 
to  the  language  of  exacerbation,  it  is  commonly  a  proof 
that  found  argument  begins  to  be  exhaufted.  Others  may 
remark,  there  is  a  fimilarity  between  the  ftyle  of  your 
lordfhip  and  that  of  bifhop  Milner,  who  exclaims,  ‘Do 
not  tell  me,  as  many  do,  of  the  wifdom  of  the  legifla¬ 
ture  in  devifing  thofe  tefts  for  (hutting  catholics  out  of 
both  its  houfes,  and  for  preventing  them  from  ferving 
their  country  in  other  refpefts.  For  it  is  a  notorious  faft, 
that  thefe  tefts  were  enafted,  not  in  the  wifdom,  but  in 
the  folly  and  downright  madnefs,  of  the  legiflature  and  of  the 
nation.’ 

“  In  the  well-grounded  hope  of  receiving  approbation 
from  correft  judges,  a  poet,  familiar  to  both,  of  us  in  our 
youth,  (Horace,)  difregarded  cenfure  which  he  had  not 
deferved.  The  fame  hope  may  confole  thofe,  whom  your 
lordflrip  addrefles  in  terms  of  reprehenfion.  Each  of  them 
will  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  recollefting,  that  with  his 
opinion  concurred  the  fentiments  of  innumerable  perfons, 
all  competent  to  decide  properly  on  the  catholic  queftion. 
Such,  for  inftance,  were  the  great  officers  of  (late,  and  the 
ableft  lawyers,  who  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  weread- 
verl'e  to  your  propofal,  and  all  who  (bowed  their  difl’ent 
by  fpeaking  and  voting.  Such  too  as  authors,  equally  as 
legislators,  were  the  bifhops  Barrington,  Burgefs,  and 
Tomline;  and  fuch  was  a  temporal  peer,  lord  Kenyon, 
whofe  Obfervations  demonllrate,  that  preponderance  of  ar¬ 
gument,  drawn  from  law,  faft,  and  expediency,  neither  is 
on  your  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  nor  can  it  be,  till  law  and 
faft  are  totally  altered.  Such  aifo,  as  writers,  whole 


works  are  before  the  public,  and  are  therefore  open  to 
the  criticifm  which  pronounces  their  authors  to  be  men 
diltinguifhed  for  much  knowledge  of  catholicifm,  for 
ftrong  underftanding,  for  found  reafoning  ;  fuch  are  thefe 
gentlemen  ;  by  name,  Churton,  Coker,  Daubeny,  Elling¬ 
ton,  Faber,  Frefton,  Kett,  Kipling,  Le-Meafurier,  Nares, 
JMapleton,  Reeves,  Rennell,  Ryan,  Granville  Sharp,  and 
Van-Mildert.  All  the  perfons,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made,  whether  in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament, 
whether  direftly  or  indireftly,  are  competent  to  decide 
properly  on  the  catholic  queftion,  confidered  either  in  a- 
political  or  religious  point  of  view.  And,  if  in  con¬ 
futing  the  doctrines  of  catholicifm  ;  if  in  anxiety  for  the 
undilturbed  enjoyment  of  proteftantifm  in  England  and 
among  their  brethren  in  Ireland  ;  if  in  maintaining  it  is 
unreafonable  to  fay,  imperfeft  allegiance  is  entitled  to 
full  participation  of  privileges,  which  are  rather  to  be 
fought  as  matters  of  favour,  than  claimed  as  matters  of 
right ;  rather  grantable  by  the  power  enabled  to  give, 
than  demandable  by  the  party  wilhing  to  receive ;  if  in 
adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  was  founded  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  revolution,  to  the  principles  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  to  that  which  combines  the  principles  of  the  union,, 
revolution,  and  reformation,  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  if- 
in  thefe  things  there  is  blame,  if  in  thefe  things  there  is 
crime;  all  to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  millions  of' 
others  in  the  Britifh  empire,  are  prepared  to  take  their 
(hare  with  the  members  of  adminiftration  in  fuch  blame 
and  crime;  and  with  them  ftand  refponfible  for  whatever 
may  be  occafioned  by  a  calm  and  ferious  denial,  that  the 
admiflion  of  catholics  as  legiflators  for  proteftants  can  be 
a  meafure  either  wife  or  expedient.  Such  confeflion  of 
our  equal  culpability,  and  fuch  declaration  of  our  readi- 
nefs  to  participate  in  the  refulr,  have  been  rendered  ne~ 
celfary  by  your  telling  us,  ‘  the  beft  of  the  Irifli  Roman 
catholics  look  with  animofity  to  the  adminiftration  only.’ 
(Obf.  p.  38.)  Why  to  them  alone?  There  is  a  holt  of 
proteftants  involved  in  the  fame  guilt,  (upporters  of  mi- 
nifters  on  the  catholic  queftion,  and  equally  determined 
to  abide  the  confequence.  Valuable  indeed  and  definable? 
would  be  the  good-will  of  thofe  catholics.  But,  if  they 
are  difpleafed  becaufe  we  choofe  not,  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation,  to  alter  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  empire  civil  and 
religious,  we  can  but  lament.  ‘To  the  conftitution  we 
cling  ;  with  it  we  commit  ourfelves  to  ftand  or  fall.’ 

“Your  next  paragraph  reads  us  a  left  u  re  on  ‘  kindnefs 
and  moderation.’  Are  then  the  members  of  the  efta- 
bliftied  church  to  be  deemed  unkind,  and  cenfured  as  in¬ 
temperate,  becaufe  they  vindicate  proteftantifm  ?  But  fo 
it  happens.  If  we  do  not  defend  our  religion,  we  are 
reproached  as  fupine  :  if  we  do  defend  it,  we  are  ftigma- 
tifed  as  bigots.  Conceive  rightly,  my  lord ;  this  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  as  an  obfervation  on  fact;  do  not  tniftake  it 
as  though  it  were  the  etFufion  of  a  querulous  mood. 
Complaint  is  vveaknefs.  Difficulties  fnould  ftimulate  re- 
folution.  We  muft  ftand  firm  to  proteftantifm,  and  fup- 
port  it  by  all  the  arguments,  which  truth  and  fair  reafon¬ 
ing  will  warrant  ;  ami  by  all  the  exertions,  which  law  and 
charity  will  authorife.  *  If  the  reformation  was  worth 
eftablifhing,  it  is  'worth  maintaining.’ 

“  Mildnefs  will  be  (hown  in  the  manner  mod  compati¬ 
ble  with  public  welfare,  if  the  legiflature  gives  the  catho¬ 
lics  every  aflurance  of  protection  to  their  vvorfliip  ;  it  will 
be  (hown  in  a  manner  mo(t  friendly  to  the  catholics,  if 
the  legiflature  difluades  them  from  offering  violence  to 
the  public  mind  by  prefling  claims  difallowed  by  the  em¬ 
pire  at  large.  Under  the  idea  of  policy  will  it  be  faid, 

‘  Grant  their  claims,  and  they  will  be  quiet  towards  you, 
but  difunited  among  themfelves  ?’  It  is  the  very  propo¬ 
fal  of  our  enemy  ;  ‘  Refcind  and  renounce  your  maritime 
laws,  and  the  continental  confederacy  (hall  be  difloived.  ’ 
An  unreafonable  demand  impofes  the  necellity  of  a  poft- 
tive  refufal. 

“  Let  us  put  the  cafe  of  two. writers  on  the  Britifh'  con- 
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ftitutiort.  Hath  (hall  agree  m  reprefenting  the  compo- 
sient  parts  of  our  legiflature  to  be  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons.  They  fb.al!  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  Great 
Charter  is  the  balis  of  En'glifh  liberty.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  one  of  them  inclined  to  ftretch  the  royal  prerogative 
farther  than  could  correfpond  with  the  Act  of  Settlement 
-and  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and,  in  his  partiality  for  the  houfes  of 
Stuart  and  Tudor,  defending  the  exaflion  of  (hip-money 
and  benevolences,  the  injlitution  of  the  flair-chamber  and 
high-commiffion  court.  It  would  not  be  unreafonable  to 
Conclude,  that  however  you  might  have  admired  fuch  a 
writer’s  abilities,  whilft  he  was  dwelling  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Britifti  conftitution  ;  yet  you  could  not  pofli- 
bly  admit  his  erroneous  opinions  concerning  points  in¬ 
compatible  with  our  liberty.  Between  us  and  the  catho¬ 
lics  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  fimilar.  We  agree  in  averting 
the  Gofpel  to  be  the  bafis  of  our  religion.  We  agree  in 
twelve  articles  as  confeffedly  fcriptural.  Would  that  we 
agreed  farther!  but  here  we  part.  For,  they  would  ob¬ 
trude  or.  us  fuperadditions,  which  we  can  no  more  allow 
-to  be  confonant  with  the  charter  of  our  faith,  than  you 
can  allow  the  obnoxious  affts  of  arbitrary  extortion  and 
the  odious  inftruments  of  defpotic  oppreftion  to  be  con¬ 
fident  with  the  charter  of  our  liberty.  And,  becaufe  we 
cannot  allow  them,  you  intimate  that  we  defire  ‘  to  re¬ 
vive  animofities  between  fyftems  of  religion  grafted  on 
-the  lame  dock  and  agreeing  in  the  mod  eflential  articles 
of  belief.’  Obf.  p.  36. 

“  To  this  we  anfwer,  that,  if  the  catholics  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  twelve  articles  only  to  be  eflential,  then  we 
fhould  be  agreed.  But,  if  you  will  confult  the  mod  ap¬ 
proved  writers  among  them,  they  will  tell  you  the  articles 
fuperadded  by  fynods  and  councils,  more  elpeciaiiy  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  are  alfo  eflential.  In  acknowledg¬ 
ing  them  to  be  eflential  we  are  not  agreed.  And,  lince 
for  that  reafon  we  are  folemniy  anathematized,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  our  unanimity  on  articles  mod  eflential  does  not  avail 
fufficiently  for  our  being  regarded  by  them  with  Chriftian 
affeftion.  Yet  we  hold  not  the  catholics  in  difefleem. 
As  proofs  of  that  aflertion  may  be  adduced  thefe  inflances  : 
We  affirm  they  have  all  the  eflentials  of  a  Chridian  church. 
We  admit  the  validity  of  their  confecration  to  epifcopacy  ; 
of  their  ordination  for  prieflhood  ;  of  their  marriage  as  a 
contrail  facred  before  God  ;  of  their  baptifmal  initiation 
into  the  Chriftian  church.  Then  in  private  life  5  no  pro- 
tedant  of  common  fenfe  ever  diminifiies  thofe  civilities 
and  that  intercourfe,  which  fhould  obtain  between  per- 
fons  living  in  vicinity;  or  leflens  confidence  and  edeem 
where  frienddiip  lias  been  contrafled  ;  merely  becaufe  ca- 
tholicifm  creates  dideren.ee  of  opinion.  But,  as  a  farther 
proof  of  our  refpe<51,  you  demand  for  them  competency 
■to  exercife  legislative  authority  over  proteftants.  To  this 
we  demur;  and  afk.  Has  the  aggregate  body  of  catholics, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  ffiown  towards  us  a  difpofition, 
which  fhould  induce  us  to  concede  legiflative  power  ? 
Did  the  conduft  of  the  catholic  laity  in  1811,  though  pal¬ 
liated  by  your  lordfhip  as  an  ebullition  from  ‘  feelings  of 
difappointment  and  anger;’  did  the  language  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  laity  in  1812,  befpeak  a  cordiality  towards  the  pro- 
Sedant  government  of  Ireland,  and  fentiments  of  duty  to¬ 
wards  a  quarter  where  fuch  duty  ought  to  have  been  paid  ? 
Have  their  clergy  defeended  one  dep  from  their  high  pre- 
tenfions  to  fuperiority  over  protedants  ?  Have  they  ‘  ab¬ 
jured  infallibility  in  man,’  or  do  they  ceafe  to  charge  it 
on  us  ‘as  a  fault  and  crime,’  that  we  have  abjured  what 
we  know  belongs  not  to  man  ?  You  tell  us  otherwife  in 
your  Obfervations ;  and  their  own  bifliop  Chaloner,  in  a 
popular  traft,  which  is  circulated  among  the  lower  clafles 
of  people,  afks  this  quedion;  ‘  Whatfecurity  can  fhe  (i.e. 
the  church  of  protedants)  give  her  followers,  that  fhe  is 
xiot  actually  leading  them  on  in  the  way  of  eternal  dam¬ 
nation  ?’  Have  they  foftened  their  language  when  fpeak- 
jng  of  occurrences  and  of  perfons  coeval  with  centuries 
ziow  fo  remote,  that  a  mind  difpofed  to  forget  and  forgive 
aaight  have  imagined  all  words  of  alperity  on  the  original 


canfes  of  our  pad  difeordance  had  long  fince  grown  into* 
difufe  ?  Hear  biffiop  Milner  ;  ‘  If  the  catholic  clergy 
were  not  deeply  perluaded  that  the' change  of  religion  and 
breach  with  the  ancient  church,  effected  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  were  undertaken  upon  unjudifiable  grounds, 
and  that  their  church  Itill  continues  to  be  the  true  church 
of  Cbrid,  they  would  certainly  be,  not  only  the  mod 
wretched,  but  alfo  the  moll  foo!ifti,of  men,  to  fuffer  what 

they  do  fuller,  for  adhering  to  it  and  ferving  it.’ - ‘  In 

this  (i.  e.  the  Code  of  Catholic  Inftitutes)  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  revolting  blafphemies  and  im¬ 
moralities  with  which  the  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
abound;  no  notice  of  the  perfidy,  treafon,  and  rebellion, 
taught  and  praftifed  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Knox,  and  every 
other  patriarch  of  the  reformation  in  the  leveral  countries 
where  it  has  prevailed.’  On  thefe  paffages  fuffice  it  to  re¬ 
mark,  they  were  pubiifhed  not  longer  ago  than  in  1810; 
and  they  demonflrate  the  juftnefs  with  which,  by  chang¬ 
ing  only  a  fingle  word,  to  catholics  of  the  generation  now 
exifting  may  be  applied  your  observation  made  in  behalf 
of  their  ancellors  ;  ‘  What  we  confider  as  reformation  of 
religion,  they  imagine  to  be  rebellion  againft  the  mod  fa¬ 
cred  rights.’ 

“  It  was  in  18x0  that  the  father  of  our  Englifli  prelacy, 
bifliop  Barrington,  dated  the  grounds,  on  which  he  con- 
cejved  might  be  effected  a  catholic  union.  They  relted 
on  the  hope,  that  after  calm  difeuflion  the  catholics  would 
accord  with  us  in  difallowing  the  civil  and  religious  pro¬ 
priety  of  urging  thofe  points  on  which  the  churches  of 
England  and  Rome  have  materially  differed.  In  1811, 
what  (ays  bifliop  Milner?  ‘  We  would  give  our  lives  to 
unite  in  religion  with  our  countrymen  on  the  plan  of 
Boffuet.’  And  what  account  does  the  bifliop  give  of 
Bcfiuet’s  plan  ?  ‘  This  plan  was  never  propofed  to  them 

(i.e.  the  proteftants)  upon  any  other  footing,  than  that 
they  fhould  admit  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  ;  the  feven  facraments  ;  the  faciifice 
of  the  niafs  ;  the  invocation  of  faints,  &c.’  This  decla¬ 
ration  does  not  very  ftrongly  invite  us  to  a  great. confti- 
tutional  change  in  their  favour ;  becaufe  we  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  zeal  for  thefe  articles  of  belief  has  been  the  ccca- 
lion  of  deeds  very  unfriendly  to  proteftantifm.  It  would 
be  infulting  to  the  catholics  of  the  prefent  day,  if  we  were 
to  fuppofe  them  actuated  by  lefs  ardent  zeal  than  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  former  years ^  and  it  would  be  irrational  in  our- 
felves  if  we  did  not  think  it  poffible  and  probable,  thac 
from  the  fame  principle,  applied  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fame  qbjeff,  would  refult  limilar  condufl.  Zeal  is  a  moft 
powerful  incentive  to  energy.  Laudable,  or  illaudable,  it 
is  in  character,  according  to  the  circumftance  in  whiclr 
it  is  engaged,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  directed,  the  end 
which  it  propofes  to  accomplifli.  Of  what  character  muff 
be  that  zeal,  which  could  inculcate  this  do£lrin£?  ‘The 
fouls  of  all  proteftants,  immediately  on  their  departure 
from  their  bodies,  are  plunged  into  hell,  there  to  fuffer 
eternal  torments.’  Of  what  defeription  mult  be  that  zeal, 
which,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  thofe  who  maintained  it  was  a 
damnable  fin  to  be  prefent  at  the  divine  fervice  of  protef¬ 
tants,  ordains  it  fhould  be  a  queftion  put  by  the  prieit  to 
the  perfon  confeffing,  put  if  not  in  exprefs  words  yet  ac 
lead  in  fublfantial  meaning,  ‘Since  your  laft  confeiiion, 
have  you  entered  an  heretical  houfe  of  worfhip  ?’  Is  there 
nothing  of  indignity  offered  to  proteftants  in  deeming  it 
thus  criminal  to  hear  our  public  prayers  ?  Have  protef¬ 
tants  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  workings  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  holds  it  finful  for  catholics  even  to  af- 
feinble  in  the  fame  room  with  us,  and  to  unite  with  us  in 
devotional  worfhip  to  the  fame  great  Creator !  the  fame 
gracious  Protedlor  of  us  all  ?  If  not  towards  the  perfons, 
yet  certainly  towards  the  religion,  of  proteftants,  fuch  in¬ 
dignity  and  fuch  a  principle  mull  excite  contempt  and  ab¬ 
horrence  in  the  mafs  of  the  people  ;  and  muff  create  ftrong 
prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  well-educated.  If  from 
any  portion  of  thofe  prejudices  carried  into  the  legiflature 
your  lordlhip  is  confident  there  can  arife  nothing  unfa¬ 
vourable 
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vourable  to  protellants ;  in  your  fpeculations  on  canfe 
and  effect,  in  your  conceptions  of  human  perfectibility, 
there  mult  be  a  degree  of  refinement  more  confonant  with 
French  than  with  Englilh  philofophy. 

“  Not  to  dwell  on  what,  throughout  your  work,  is  the 
moftftriking  feature  in  your  mode  of  argumentation,  viz. 
t’neaffumed  right  of  taking  for  granted  what  ought  to  be 
proved  ;  a  right  which  you  do  afiume  in  fix  paflages,  where 
you  either  gratuitoufiy  afi'ert  or  clearly  intimate  there  is 
no  longer  any  neceflity  for  difqualifications  or  reftriftions  ; 
we  will  remind  you  of  fome  preceding  words  in  your 
fpeech.  In  them  you  obferve,  the  veto  would  ‘  have  con- 
Ilituted  an  indecorous  union  in  the  appointment  of  Ro¬ 
man-catholic  hilltops,  between  our  proteftant  king  and 
that  perfon  (potentate  he  cannot  now  be  called)  to  w  hom 
the  Roman  catholics  look  upas  the  head  of  their  church.’ 
Evidently  then,  by  your  own  confeflion,  the  catholics  do 
look  up  to  another  perfon,  diltinft  from  our  fovereign, 
and  alfo  a  foreigner,  as  to  their  fpiritual  direftor.  It  is 
alfo  their  own  acknowledgment,  recently  avowed  in  this 
declaration  ;  ‘  As  we  are  at  prefent  precluded  from  any 
intercourfe  with  our  fupreme  pallor,  we  feel  ourfelves  ut¬ 
terly  incompetent  to  propofe  or  agree  to  any  change  in 
the  long-eftablilhed  mode  of  appointing  Irilh  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  bifliops.’  Now  the  oath  of  abjuration  is  purpofely 
framed  for  the  exclufion  of  that  perfon  from  all  ‘  jurifdic- 
tion,  power,  and  authority,  ecclefiailical  or  fpiritual,  with¬ 
in  this  realm.’  This  claufe,  however,  material  though  it 
be,  feems  to  have  efcaped  your  recolleftion,  when  you 
contend  the  oath  of  abjuration  is  now  not  necefiary,  be- 
caufe  there  is  now  no  popilh  pretender.  Pretender  to  fo- 
vereignty  in  temporalities  there  is  indeed  none  ;  but  a 
pretender  to  fovereignty  in  fpiritualities  there  unquef- 
tionably  is,  according  to  your  own  ftatement.  It  is  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  think  it  confident  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  or  with  the  fecurity  of  proteftantifin,  more 
efpecially  in  Ireland,  that  w'e  feel  ourfelves  bound,  in  al¬ 
legiance  to  our  fovereign  and  in  vigilance  for  our  reli¬ 
gion  as  contradidinguilhed  from  the  catholic  fyftem,  to 
refill  the  pretenfions  made  by  that  foreign  perfon  to  power 
of  any  fort  or  kind,  in  any  lhape  or  degree,  over  Britilh 
fubjefts.  And,  that  we  may  refill  it  the  more  effeftually, 
we  maintain  it  is  necefiary  that  thofe  who  legiflate  for  us 
Ihould  be  bound  to  unite  with  us  in  refinance.  The  very 
aft  of  folemn  abjuration  is  in  itfelf  a  llrong  aft  of  refin¬ 
ance;  with  that  oath  therefore  protellants  cannot  judge 
it  wife  to  difpenfe. 

“Your  lordlhip  commands  ample’pofiefiions  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  retinue.  What  might  you  not  naturally  and  rea- 
lonably  fay,  if  any  neighbouring  gentleman  w'ere  to  af¬ 
fume  the  privilege  of  intermeddling  with  your  ceconomi- 
cal  arrangements,  and  of  prefcribing  to  thofe  around  you 
the  line  of  duty  which  they  Ihould  follow,  the  meafure 
of  obedience  which  they  fiiould  pay,  towards  you  their 
mailer  ?  Change  but  the  terms,  and  it  is  the  cafe  of  our 
fovereign,  his  fubjefts,  and  the  perfon  who  confiders  him- 
felf  as  the  head  of  catholics  in  Ireland  and  England.  He 
is  a  foreigner.  Now  putting  religion  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,and  taking  the  matter  abftrattedly  ;  that  a  foreigner 
fliould  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  power  of  interfering  in  the 
government  of  Britilh  fubjefts,  and  of  dictating  to  them 
'in  this  you  may,  in  that  you  lhall  not,  obey  your  king, 
or  queen,  on  pain  of  my  anathema,’  is  in  itfelf  an  aft  of 
prefumption  ;  and  to  the  fovereign  it  is  an  infult.  Being 
an  infult ;  who  bell  fupport  their  fovereign’s  indepen¬ 
dence,  who  are  molt  zealous  for  their  fovereign’s  honour? 
thofe  who  refent,  or  thofe  who  conduce  towards  per¬ 
petuating,  that  infult  ?  The  ftatefmen  of  the  feventeenth 
century  averted  fuch  indignity  from  the  houfe  of  Naffau. 
Loyalty,  gratitude,  national  pride,  demand  it  of  ftatefmen 
In  the  age  now  prefent,  to  avert  the  fame  indignity  from 
the  houfe  of  Brunl’wick. 

“  To  conclude  :  Many  more  arguments  feem  requifite 
Tor  proving,  that  the  catholics  may  demand  abmiffion  into 
the  legislature,  as  a  matter  of  right.  Nothing  yet  faid  has 
-  Vci.XII.  No.  856. 
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been  fufficiently  cogent  to  produce  conviftion,  that  it  will 
be  a  meafure  of  found  policy  to  admit  the  catholics  into 
the  legifiature  ;  or,  that  protellants  will  enjoy  the  fame 
degree  of  fecurity,  tranquillity,  and  happinefs,  under  a  le- 
gillature  partly  catholic  and  partly  proteftant,  as  that  with 
which  they  are  now  bleffed  under  a  legifiature  entirely 
and  purely  proteftant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that,  if  legillative  power  Ihould  be  conceded  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  it  would  operate  to  the  introduftion  of  perplex¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  difcordant  confufion 
in  the  parliament ;  it  would  tend  to  dillurb  proteftantifin 
in  England,  and  ereft  catholicifm  in  Ireland  ;  it  would 
indireftly  banilh  the  fuperior,  it  would  certainly  entail 
rnifery  on  the  middle  and  lower,  orders  of  Irilh  protellants. 
All  this  evil  the  admilfion  of  catholics  into  the  Britilh  le- 
giflature  is  calculated  to  create;  and  fuch  admilfion  would, 
moreover  feem  to  be  in  defiance  of  the  Union-acl  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; — in  defiance  of  national  faith 
pledged  by  that  aft  of  union  to  the  Irilh  protellants; — in 
defiance  of  the  claim  which  the  Irilh  protellants  have  on 
us  for  our  utmoll  and  undiminilhed  fupport ; — in  defiance 
of  the  provifions  circumfpeftly  and  intentionally  made  for 
perpetuating  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  ; — - 
in  defiance  of  the  reformation  ;— in  defiance  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  ; — in  defiance  of  every  principle  civil  and  religious 
interwoven  as  eflential,  incorporated  as  vital,  in  the  con- 
llitution  of  thefe  realms.” 

Intending  only  to  make  a  few  extrafts  from  Dr.  Hunt- 
ingford’s  excellent  “  Proteftant  Letter,”  we  have  been  in- 
fenfibly  led  into  a  great  length  of  detail.  The  importance, 
the  immediate  importance ,  of  the  fubjeft,  we  hope  will  plead 
our  excufe.  The  trafts  quoted  in  the  courfe  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  are  the  following :  Petition  of  the  Englilh  Roman 
Catholics;  Petition  of  the  Englilh  Roman  Catholics 
confidered  ;  Hiltorical  Regifter ;  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Demands  of  the  Irilh  Roman  Catholics ;  A  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic’s  Reafons  why  he  cannot  conform  to  the 
Proteftant  Religion  ;  Sincere  Chriltian  inlirufted  ;  Lord 
Somers’s  Speech  and  Supplemental  Obfervations ;  Bilhop 
Huntingford’s  Proteftant  Letter,  addrelfed  to  Lord  Somers  ; 
Milner’s  Inftruclions,  addrelfed  to  the  Catholics  ;  Milner’s 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  ;  Oath  and  Decla¬ 
ration  taken  by  the  Catholics,  according  to  the  Irilh  aft 
of  1793  ;  Burnet’s  Hill,  of  his  own  Time;  Hooker’s  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Polity;  Hillorical  Epochs  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution;  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Liberty  in  England  ;  Re- 
folutions  of  the  Protellants  of  Sligo,  Aug.  1812;  Hint* 
calculated  to  aid  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  See. 

LIB'ERTY  of  the  PRESS'.  “On  account  of  the 
great  eafe,”  fays  Mr.  Putter,  “  with  which,  after  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  copies  of  books  could  be  multiplied 
and  difperfed,  it  was  necefiary  that  fome  means  fliould  be 
deviled  to  prevent  a  bad  ufe  from  being  made  of  this  art, 
and  to  guard  againft  its  being  employed  to  the  prejudice 
of  either  religion  or  good  morals,  or  to  the  injury  of  Hates. 
For  this  reafon  it  was  every  where  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  no  one  Ihould  be  allowed  to  eftablifti  a  print¬ 
ing-office  at  pleafure,  but  by  the  permiffion  and  under  the 
infpeftion  of  government ;  and  that  no  work  Ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  go  to  prefs  until  it  bad  been  examined  by  a  cenfor 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  or  declared  by  a  particular  or¬ 
der  to  be  of  a  harmlefs  nature.”  Buchernackdruck,  1774,  410. 

But  we  have  evidence  that,  many  centuries  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  authors  fubtnitted  their  works,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  publifhed,  to  the  judgment  of  their  fupe- 
riors.  This  was  done  principally  by  the  clergy  ;  partly 
to  fecure  themfelves  from  cenfure  or  punilhment,  and 
partly  to  fliow  their  refpeft  to  the  pope  or  to  bilhops.  It, 
however,  does  not  appear  that  this  was  a  duty,  but  a  vo¬ 
luntary  aft.  In  the  year  768,  Ambrofius  Autpert,  a  Be- 
nediftine  monk,  fent  his  Expofition  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  to  pope  Stephen  III.  and  begged  that  he  would  pub- 
lilli  the  work  and  make  it  known.  On  this  occaiion  lie 
fays  exprefsly,  that  he  is  the  firft  writer  who  ever  requelled 
fuch  a  favour;  that  liberty  to  write  belongs  to  every  one 
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who  does  not  wifii  to  depart  from  the  dodtrine  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church  ;  and  he  hopes  that  this  freedom  will 
not  be  leflened  on  account  of  his  voluntary  fubmiflion. 

As  to  the  cenfurijig  and  deftroying  of  manufcripts  at 
various  times  under  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  thefe 
were  arbitrary  acts  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  not  the  effect 
of  any  fixed  regulations.  See  the  article  Book,  vol.  iii. 
p.  i So,  i.  But,  foon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  laws 
began  to  be  made  for  fubjecling  books  to  examination  ; 
a  regulation  propofed  even  by  Plato  ;  and  which  has  been 
wifhed  for  by  many  fince.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
fear  under  vvhich  the  clergy  were,  left  publications  fhould 
get  abroad  prejudicial  to  religion,  and  confequently  to 
their  power,  contributed  not  a  little  to  haften  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  book-cenfors.  Thus  the  art  of  printing,  foon 
after  its  introduction,  was  looked  upon  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  ftate,  and 
fubjeet  to  the  coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was  therefore  re¬ 
gulated  with  us  by  the  king’s  proclamations,  prohibitions, 
charters  of  privilege  and  licenfe,  and  finally  by  the  decrees 
of  the  court  of  liar-chamber,  which  limited  the  number 
of  printers,  and  of  preftes  which  each  fhould  employ,  and 
prohibited  new  publications  uniefs  previoully  approved 
by  proper  licenfers.  On  the.  demolition  of  this  odious 
jurifdiffion  in  1641,  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  af¬ 
ter  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  aflumed  the  fame  pow¬ 
ers  as  the  ftar-cham’oer  had  exercifed  with  refpeft  to  the  11- 
cenfing  of  books ;  and  in  1643, 1647,  1649,  and  1652,  iff  tied 
their  ordinances  for  that  purpofe,  founded  principally  on 
the  ftar-chamber  decree  of  1637.  In  1662  was  palled  the 
ftatute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33.  which,  with  fome  few  al¬ 
terations,  was  copied  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances. 
This  aft  expired  in  1679;  but  was  revived  by  ftatute  1 
Jac.  II.  c.  17.  and  continued  till  1692.  It  was  then  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  years  longer  by  Itatute  4  W.  and  M.  c.  24. 
but,  though  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  revive  it  in  the  fubfequent  parts  of  that  reign, 
(Com.  Journ.  11  Feb.  1694,  26  Nov.  1695,  22  Oft.  1696, 

9  Feb.  1697,  31  Jan.  1698,)  yet  the  parliament  refilled  it 

10  ftrongly,  that  it  finally  expired  in  1694 

Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange  was  the  laft  licenler  of  the  prefs. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king 
(Charles  II.)  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  office  of  li- 
cenfer,  in  which  he  fucceeded.  The  work  is  entitled, 
**  Considerations  and  Propofals  in  order  to  the  Regulation 
of  tile  Prefs,  &c.  June  1663.”  Confiderable  extrafls  from 
this  fcareeand  curious  publication  are  given  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  June  18 1 1.  There  is  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Pitt 
had  it  before  him,  when,  in  the  years  1793,4,  and  5,  he  laid 
fo  many  reftrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  It  appears, 
that  at  the  time  of  LTftrange’s  publication  there  were 
not  above  fixty  preftes  in  London ;  thefe  he  propofed  to 
reduce  to  twenty,  and  to  fubjeet  them  to  the  following 
(among  other)  regulations: 

“Firft;  The  number  of  printers  and  preftes  being  re- 
folved  upon,  let  the  number  of  their  journeymen  and  ap¬ 
prentices  be  iikewife  limited;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
number  of  mafter-founders,  and  of  their  journeymen,  and 
their  apprentices1;  all  which  to  be  allow’d  of  and  approv’d 
by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fnail  be  authoris’d  for  that 
purpofe;  neither  let  any  joyner,  carpenter,  or  fmith,  pre- 
Jume  to  work  for  or  upon  any  printing-prefs,  without 
Fuch  allowance  as  aforefaid,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  late  aft  for  printing. 

Secondly,  Let  all  fuch  printers,  letter-founders,  joyners, 
carpenters,  and  fmiths,  as  (hall  hereafter  be  allow’d,  asafore- 
Jaid,  be  respectively  and  feverally  interrogated  before  their 
admittance,  in  order  to  the  difcovery  of  f’upernumerary 
printers  and  preftes. 

This  may  ferve  as  to  the  difcovery  of  private  printers 
arid  preftes  already  in  employment ;  now  to  prevent  un¬ 
derhand-dealing  for  the  future,  and  to  provide  againft 
certain  other  abufes  in  fuch  as  are  allow’d. 

Firft;  Let  a  fpecial  care  be  taken  of  card-makers,  lea¬ 
ther-guilders,  flock-workers,  and  quoyf- drawers  3  either 


by  exprefsly  inhibiting  their  ufe  of  fuch  preftes  as  majf 
be  apply’d  to  printing  of  books,  or  by  tying  them  up  to 
the  fametermes  and  conditions  with  printers;  and  let  no 
other  tradefman  whatfoever  prefume  to  make  ule  of  a 
printing-prefs,  but  upon  the  fame  conditions,  and  under 
the  fame  penalties,  with  printers. 

2dly.  Let  no  preffe  or  printing-houfe  be  erected  or  lett, 
and  let  no  joyner,  carpenter,  finith,  or  letter-founder, 
work  for  a  printing-houfe,  without  notice. 

3<JIy .  Let  no  materialls  belonging  to  printing,  no  letters 
ready  founded  or  caft,  be  imported  or  bought  without  the 
like  notice,  ‘and  for  whom. 

4thly.  Let  every  matter-printer  be  bound  at  leaft,  if  not 
fworn,  not  to  print,  caufe  or  fuffer  to  be  printed  in  his 
houfe,  or  prefs,  any  book  or  books  without  lawful  licence. 

5thly.  Let  no  mafter-printer  be  allow’d  to  keep  a  prefs 
but  in  his  own  dwelling-honfe ;  and  let  no  printing-houfe 
be  permitted  with  a  back-dore  to  it. 

6thiy.  Let  every  mafter-printer  certifie  what  vvarehoufes 
he  keeps,  and  not  change  them  without  giving  notice. 

7thly.  Let  every  mailer-printer  fet  his  name  to.  whatfo¬ 
ever  he  prints,  or  caufes  to  be  printed. 

iathly.  Let  no  journeyman  be  employ’d,  without  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  mailer  where  he  wrought  iaft. 

1 3thly.  Let  no  mailer  difcharge  a  journeyman,  nor  he 
leave  his  mailer,  under  fourteen  dayes  notice,  unleffe  by 
confent.”  We  have  quoted  this  laft  regulation,  merely 
becaufe  it  gave  rife  to  a  cuftom  which  i'ublifts  among 
printers  to  this  day ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  obtains 
in  any  other  mechanical  employment. 

Mr.  Juftice  Blackllone  is  of  qpinion,  however,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  fo  efiential  to  the  nature  of  a  free 
ftate,  confifts  not  fo  much  in  freedom  from  cenfure  for 
any  criminal  matter  that  may  be  publilhed,  as  in  laying  na 
previous  rejlrainis  upon  publications.  Every  freeman  (lays 
he)  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what  fentiments  he 
pleafes  before  the  public  ;  to  forbid  this,  is  to  deltroy  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs;  but,  if  he  publilhes  what  is  impro¬ 
per,  mifchievous,  or  illegal,  he  mull  take  the  confequenc#* 
of  his  own  temerity.  See  Libel.  To  fubjeft  the  prefs  to 
the  reftriclive  power  of  a  licenfer  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  is  to  fubjeft  all  freedom  of  fentiment  to  the 
prejudices  cf  one  man,  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and 
infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points  in  learning,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  government.  But  to  puniih  (as  the  law  does 
atprel'ent)  anydangerous  orolfenfive  writings  which,  when 
publilhed,  fliall, 'on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged 
of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  neCefl'ary  for  the  prefervation 
of  peace  and  good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the 
only  lolid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of 
individuals  is  Hill  left  free;  the  abufe  only  of  that  free 
wall  is  the  object  of  legal  punifliment.  Neither  is  any  re- 
llraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry ;  li¬ 
berty  of  private  fentiment  is  ftill  left;  the  difleminating  or 
making  public  of  bad  lentiments,  deftruftive  of  the  endsof 
fociety,  is  the  crime  which  fociety  corrects.  A  man  (fays 
a  fine  writer  on  this  fubjeft)  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poi- 
Tons  in  his  clofet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend  them  as  cor¬ 
dials.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  only  plaufible 
argument  heretofore  ufed  for  reftraining  the  juft  freedom 
of  the  prefs,  “that  it  was  necefiary  to  prevent  the  daily 
abufe  of  it,”  will  entirely  lofe  its  force,  when  it  is  fliowp. 
(by  a  feafonable  exertion  of  the  laws)  that  the  prefs  can¬ 
not  be  abufed  to  any  bad  purpofe  without  incurring  a 
fuitable  punifliment;  whereas  it  can  never  be  ufed  to  any 
good  one  when  under  the  controul  of  an  infpeftor.  So 
true  will  it  be  found,  that  to  ce'nfure  the  iicentioafnefs  is 
to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  4  Comm.  c.  11. 

The  above  obfervations  deferve  the  ferious  attention  of 
every  juryman,  who  willies  well  to  the  conftitution  and 
happinefs  of  his  country.  We  fhall  next  add  the  remark 
of  another  celebrated  writer  on  this  fubjeft.  The  danger 
of  fuch  unbounded  liberty,  (of  unlicenfed  printing,)  and 
the  danger  of  bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem,  in 
the  .fcience  of  government,  which  human  underftanding 
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feems  hitherto  unable  to  folve.  If  nothing  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  but  what  civil  authority  (hall  have  previoufly  ap¬ 
proved,  power  muft. always  be  the  ftandard  of  truth;  if 
every  dreamer  of  "innovations  may  propagate  his  projects, 
there  can  be  no  fettlement;  if  every  munnurer  at  govern¬ 
ment  may  diffufe  difcontent,  there  can  be  no  peace;  and, 
jf  every  fceptic  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  againft  thefe  evils  is  to 
punijh  the  authors  ;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  Society 
may  punilh,  though  not  prevent,  the  publication  ot  opi¬ 
nions  which  that  Ibciety  ftiall  think  pernicious.  But  this 
pimiflimcnt,  though  it  may  crulh  the  author,  promotes 
the  book;  and  it  teems  not  more  reafonable  to  leave  the 
right  of  printing  unreftrained,  becaufe  writers  may  after¬ 
wards  be  cenfured,  than  it  would  be  to  deep  with  doors 
unbolted,  becaufe  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief.  John¬ 
son  in  vita  Milton. 

The  reader  will  be  curious  to  have  the  fentiments  of  a 
king  upon  this  difficult  problem.  “  It  appears  to  me, 
(fays  Guftavus  III.)  on  attentively  confidering  the  tub 
ject,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  not  injurious  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  that  it  cannot  become  dangerous  but  by  the 
abufe  of  it,  which  fometimes  is  dil’played.  Abufes  are 
the  confequence  of  human  frailty,  which  blends  with  the 
beft  inllitutions  ;  and,  if  we  mull  oppofe  thofe  which  are 
in  themfelves  beneficial,  through  the  fear  of  abufes  which 
might  be  introduced,  we  ihould  never  ellablilh  anything 
ufeful  to  the  public.  In  a  difunited  nation,  divided  by 
opinions,  principles,  and  interefts,  as  the  Swedjfli  nation 
has  been,  [this  was  in  the  year  t 792,  a  fhort  time  before 
the  king  was  murdered,]  a  lubjebi  cannot  be  always  con¬ 
flicted  under  the  fame  afpect  by  different  parties,  or  at 
lead  it  will  appear  in  a  doubtful  light.  In  England,  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  was  prohibited  when  Charles  I.  loft 
his  head  on  the  fcaffold,  and  when  tbe-fugitive  James  II. 
abandoned  the  throne  of  his  anceltors  to  his  ambitious 
fon-in-law.  That  people  were  legally  in  pofiefiion  of 
this  right  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  or  at 
the  commencement  of  that  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  a 
family  who  have  occupied  the  throne  with  more  glory  and 
fecurity  than  any  of  their  predeceffors.  If  Wilkes  ex¬ 
cited  fome  feditious  movements,  we  ought  rather  to  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  the  imprudent  notice  which  the  govern- 
■xnent  took  of  his  writings,  than  to  the  momentary  fenfa- 
tion  which  they  produced,  and  which  would  have  left  no 
more  durable  impreffion  than  other  writings  of  the  fame 
kind.  It  is  by  t he  liberty  of  the  prefs  that  kings  learn 
the  truth,  which  is  fo  carefully  hidden  from  them,  and 
often  with  too  much  face efs.  Miniflers  there  find  the 
advantage  of  receiving  fincere  and  merited  praife,  or  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  public  the  falfe  inter¬ 
pretations  which  are  given  of  their  '  meafures.  By  the 
lame  channel,  in  Ihort,  the  nation  can  at  one  time  enjoy 
the  confolation  of  complaint,  and  at  another  be  convinced 
that  its  murmurings  are  ill-founded.”  Works  of  Guf¬ 
tavus  III.  king  of  Sweden. — A  better  defence  of  the  liberty 
.of  the  prefs  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
iubject. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  aifputed  point  how  far  the  prefs 
ought  to  be  free.  We  come  now  to  the  main  point,  how 
far  it  is  free.  The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ob- 
ferves,  that  our  law  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
confi-fts  in  mere  general  expreffions,  and  thofe  not  en¬ 
grafted  in  ftatutes,  but  inferted  in  the  works  of  indivi¬ 
dual  lawyers,  and  there  accompanied  with  qualifying 
claufes  altogether  vague  and  comprehenfive.  Thus,  Black- 
ftone  tells  us,  “  Every  perfon  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
lay  what  fentiments  he  pleafes  before  the  public  : — but,  if 
he  publiflies  what  is  improper,  mifehievous,  or  illegal,  he 
muft  take  the  confequence  of  his  own  temerity.”  Now, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  authentic  definition  of  thefe 
important  words,  improper,  mifehievous,  illegal ?  Alas!  we 
know  not.  That  the  qualifying  claufe  is  of  a  molt  com¬ 
prehenfive  nature,  we  may  appeal  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
moft  celebrated  judges  and  authorities.  The  lord  chief- 
bafon  Cpmyns,  in  his  juftly -admired  Digeft  of  the  Eng- 


Jifti  Law,  defines  a  libel  to  be,  “  a  contumely  or  reproach, 
publifhed  to  the  defamation  of  the  government,  cf  a  ma¬ 
gi  ftrate,  or  cf  a  private  perfon.”  Now,  contumely,  reproach  s 
and  d  famation,  include  every  thing  that  can  be  conftrued 
into  cenfure.  No  cenfure,  therefore,  of  the  government,, 
or  even  of  a  public  functionary,  is  fare  in  England.  We 
ftiall  produce  only  one  other  authority,  as  being-more  re¬ 
cent,  and  a  very  high  one.  On  the  trial  in  the  caufe  en¬ 
titled  The  King  againft  Cobbett,  24th  May,  1804,  lord 
Eilenborangh  faid,  “  It  is  no  new  doctrine,  that  if  a  pub¬ 
lication  be  calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  cf  the  peo« 
pie,  by  bringing  the  government  into  difefieem,  whether  the 
exprefiion  be  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  perfon  fo  conduct¬ 
ing  himfelf  is  expoled  to  the  inflictions  o'f  the  law  :  it  is 
a  crime.”  Now,  to  point  out  any  fault  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  tends  to  bring,  fo  far,  the  government 
into  difelteem.  Therefore,  to  point  out  any  fault  in  the 
government,  is  a  liberty  not  allowed  to  the  prefs  by  the 
law  of  England. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is,  indeed,  the  moft  ineftima- 
ble  fecurity  of  that  of  a  people,  becaufe  it  gives  that  tone 
to  the  public  feelings  on  which  all  liberty  muft  ultimately 
reft.  But  how  is  it  that  we  have  learned  to  deem  it  one 
of  our  conftitutional  rights  ?  A  great  deal  is  faid 
about  it  in  pamphlets;  a  great  deal  is  laid  about  it  in  el- 
lays  on  government ;  it  is  an  acknowledged  privilege 
every-vvhere  but  in  Weftminiter-Hail.  M.  de  Lolme  tells 
us,  that  he  was  ftruck  at  not  being  able  to  hear  of  any 
law  which  enafted  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  till  it  occur¬ 
red  to  him  that  it  exifted  becaufe -it  was  not  forbidden. 
But,  with  a  little  more  inquiry,  this  ingenious  foreigner 
might  have  found  law  enough  againft  this  foi-difant  rights 
though  none  for  ir.  The  truth  is,  the  liberty  of  the  prefa 
does  not  extft,  nor  ever  did  exift,  in  England,  but  by  conni¬ 
vance  ;  and  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  Engiilh  courts-,  the- 
indulgence  itfelf  (viz.  the  connivance)  has  been  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  moft 
adroit  pamphleteer  to  arraign  public  meafures,  without 
blaming  public  men,  as  for  Shakefpeare’s  'Jew  to  take  hit) 
pound  of  flefti  without  a  drop  of  blood;  and,  if  this  is  the 
fulleft  extent  of  the  privilege,  vve  may  fafely  pronounce, 
that  fari  quee  fentias  will  be  as  much  a  phantom  of  right  in 
praBi'ce,  as  it  has  always  been  in  law.  Ed.  Rev.  ix.  365. 

And  indeed  authors  moft  inclined  to  Itrengthen  to  ex- 
cefs  the  fprings  of  authority  have  not,  when  men  of  dif- 
cernment,  failed  to  come  to  the  fame  conclufion.  “That 
th e  Utter  of  the  law,”  fays  Mr.  Hume,  “as  much  as  the 
moft  flaming  court-ierrnon,  inculcates  pafiive  obedience, 
is  apparent.”  “The  laws  of  this  country,”  fays  Mr- 
Burke,  “are  for  the  moft  part  conftituted,  and  wifely  fo, 
for  the  general  ends  of  government,  rather  than  for  the 
prefervation  of  out  particular  liberties.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  is  done  in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  perfons  not  in  pub¬ 
lic  trail-,  or  not  ailing  merely  in  that  trail,  is  liable  to  be 
more  or  lefs  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  law' ;  and 
the  law  itfelf  is  fuflicient  to  animadvert  upon  it  with  great 
feverity.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  hinder  that  fevere  letter 
from  crufhing  us,  except  the  temperaments  it  may  receive 
from  a  trial  by  jury.”  Thefe  paifages  merit  no  ordinary 
attention.  In  the  latter,  more  is  meant,  by  a  great  deal, 
than  meets  the  ear.  The  letter  cf  the  law  would  crulh 
liberty,  fays  Burke,  but  juries  five  it.  They  can  only  do 
fo,  then,  by  counteracting  the  law  ;  by  breaking  it.  And 
the  fum  of  the  matter  is,  that  juries  fave  liberty  from  being 
crufhed,  by  delivering  verdicts  contrary  to  law.  Bur, 
is  this  actually  the  cale  ?  or,  if  it  were,  is  it  definable  or 
neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fo  ?  The  nation,  as  lord  Li¬ 
verpool  on  a  recent  occafion  very  jultly  oblerved,  had  the 
protection  of  juries  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  II.  but  found  them  a  very  feeble  obftacle  to  the 
inroads  of  arbitrary  power.  And,  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
receives  from  juries,  another  circumftanee  of  decifive  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  be  conlidered.  It  is  not  by  common  juries, 
feleCled  under  extraordinary  fecurities  for  impartiality 
of  choice,  but  byfpecial juries,  leleCted  under  no  adequate 
a.  feciiritka-. 
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■fecurities  for  Impartiality  of  choice,  that  all  caufes  for 
libel  are  tried. 

But  the  power  of  punching  for  libel,  affumed  and  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  is  neither  founded 
•upon,  nor  guided  by,  any  provifion  of  the  legiflature 
whatfoever.  The  affent  of  parliament  to  it  is  merely  ne¬ 
gative.  We  affert,  that  there  is  not  within  the  ftatute- 
book  a  Angle  form  of  words,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
declare  what  libelling  is,  by  which  any  form  or  degree  of 
punifhment  is  appointed  for  it,  or  by  which  it  is  fo  much 
as  forbidden.  There  is  no  written  ftandard,  according  to 
which  the  decifions  of  the  courts  are  pronounced.  The 
power  refts  on  the  foie  foundation  of  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Star-chamber,  in  which  profecutions  for  libel  firft 
commenced  ;  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  have  all  along  had  no  other  rule  whatfoever  for 
their  conduct,  but  the  decifions  pronounced  by  that  ar¬ 
bitrary  court,  and  the  decifions  of  preceding  judges  who 
followed  its  example.  Yet  the  punifhments  awarded  in 
the  cafe  of  libel,  fine,  and  imprifonment  for  any  number 
of  years,  not  to  mention  the  pillory,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  light  ones.  They  may  happen,  and  every  now  and 
then  mull  happen,  to  be  equal  to  the  greateft  ;  to  involve 
the  utter  ruin  and  death  of  the  individual  ;  death,  not  in- 
ilantaneous,  and  therefore  eafy ;  but  death  by  the  flow' 
poifon  and  protrafted  torture  of  a  dungeon.  Seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  can  it  happen,  that  the  injury  to  a  man’s  health, 
the  detriment  to  his  affairs,  the  pains  of  confinement,  do 
not  amount  to  fubftantial  confifcation  and  torture.  To 
many  men,  the  pains  of  confinement  alone,  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time,  are  hardly  lefs  terrible  and  ffiocking  than 
execution  itfelf.  Lefs  capital  in  appearance  than  that 
for  high  treafon,  the  punifhment  for  libel  is  on  every 
occafion  liable  to  become  more  than  capital  in  reality 
and,  under  the  fevere  fentences  which  have  been  pro- 
aiounced  in  our  own  remembrance,  muff  very  often  in¬ 
deed,  in  point  of  aftual  fuffering,  approach  to  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Britifh  legiflature  has  adopted 
a  very  different  conduct  with  regard  to  treafon,  and  with 
xegard  to  libel.  The  one  it  has  defined.  It  has  declared, 
in  exprefs  and  folemn  words,  what  fhall  be  punifhed  as 
treafon,  and  what  fhall  not.  The  other  it  has  not  de¬ 
fined.  It  has  left,  as  yet,  altogether  undeferibed  by 
words,  what  fhall  be  punifhed  as  libel,  what  fhall  not. 
The  judge,  without  a  ffiadow  of  a  law  given  him  by  the 
legiflature,  looking  only  to  the  practice  of  the  ftar-cham- 
ber,  and  of  his  predeceffors  who  followed  the  example  of 
She  ftar-chamber,  makes  up  a  rule,  according  to  his  own 
■view's,  for  each  particular  occafion. 

The  law'  of  libel  in  this  country  prefents,  indeed,  a 
phenomenon,  to  which  we  know  not  that  a  parallel  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Although  founded 
«ntirely  upon  recent  and  practical  authority,  and  claim¬ 
ing  no  reverence  for  antiquity  or  legiflative  fanftion,  it 
is  a  law  at  utter  variance  with  the  fentiments  of  every 
clafs  and  denomination  of  men,  both  public  and  private, 
in  the  kingdom.  Even  attorneys-general  themfelves,  in 
the  very  aft  of  arraigning  fome  unfortunate  man  fora  li¬ 
bel,  never  fail  to  declare  themfelves  friends  to  the  liberty 
jof  the  prefs.  Not  a  man,  probably,  could  be  found  in 
the  nation  capable  of  underftanding  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  who  would  not  declare  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  to 
be  one  of  the  firft  of  political  bleffmgs  ;  to  be  that  fort  of 
fecurity  for  our  liberties,  without  which  all  other  fecuri- 
ties  would  prove  vain  and  ineffectual.  In  the  celebrated 
trial  of  John  Stockdale  in  1789,  for  a  libel  on  the  houfe 
of  commons,  the  attorney-general  endeavours  to  perfuade 
the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdift  of  guilty,  “  leff  a  prejudice, 
on  account  of  its  licentioufnefs,  fhould  be  railed  againft 
the  prefs ;  and  leff  fomething,”  faid  he,  “  lhould  be  done, 
in  that  paroxyfm  of  difguft,  which  might  be  the  gradual 
means  of  Tapping  the  foundation  of  that  bejl  of  cur  Liber¬ 
ties,  a  free  prefs.”  In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perry,  in  1793, 
the  attorney-general,  (now  lord  Eldon,)  after  a  panegyric 
upon  the  conllitution,  as  “  a  model  nearly  approaching  to 
perfeftion,  a  conftitution  under  which  a  greater  degree 
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of  happinefs  has  been  enjoyed  than  by  the  fubjefts  of 
any  other  government  whatever,”  adds,  “  thefe  bleffings 
have,  in  a  great  meafure,  fprung  froin  the  properly-regu¬ 
lated  freedom  of  the  prefs ;  and  on  maintaining  that  free¬ 
dom,  on  its  proper  principles,  chiefly  depends  our  fecu¬ 
rity  for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  bleffmgs.”  “  I  never  will,” 
he  fays,  “  difpute  the  right  of  any  man  fully  to  difeufs 
topics  refpefting  government,  and  honeftly  to  point  out 
what  he  may  coniider  as  a  proper  remedy  of  grievances.” 
The  judge  himfelf,  (lord  Kenyon,)  in  the  opening  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  on  the  fame  trial,  faid,  “  The  liberty  of 
the  prefs  has  always  been,  and  has  juftly  been,  a  favourite 
topic  with  Englilhmen.  Gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “  it 
is  placed  as  the  fentinel  to  alarm  us,  when  any  attempt  is 
made  on  our  liberties.”  Even  fir  Vicary  Gibbs  himfelf 
declared,  and  we  doubt  not  with  perfeft  fincerity,  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Perry,  February  24-th,  1810,  “  a  free,  full, 
and  open,  difeuffion  of  every  meafure  connected  with  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country,  and  into  the  conduit  and 
meafures  of  government,  he  was  far  from  refuting  to  the 
conduftors  of  the  public  prints.  An  attempt  to  control 
the  free  exercife  of  this  right,  he  fliould  admit,  would  be 
improper  and  unjuft.  On  that  liberty,  fome  of  our  belt 
privileges  depended.  It  had  been  inflrumental,  in  former 
days,  in  eftablifhing  and  fecuring  our  free  conftitution  ; 
and  it  might,  when  properly  direfted,  be  the  means  of 
preferving  to  us  the  fame  invaluable  bleffmgs  in  time  to 
come.” 

Honourable,  however,  as  thefe  declarations  are  to  the 
eminent  perfons  who  pronounced  them,  we  cannot  hefi- 
tate  in  faying,  that  they  are  all  of  them  at  variance  with 
the  law.  That  liberty  of  the  prefs,  fo  uniformly  extolled, 
the  law  entirely  difallows.  There  is  not  a  conceivable 
expreffion,  palling  cenfure  upon  any  inftitution,  any  mea¬ 
fure,  or  any  member,  of  government,  which  the  all-com¬ 
prehending  law  of  libel  places  not  within  the  verge  of  pu¬ 
nifhment;  of  punifhment  fliort  of  life,  and  liable  to  any 
degree  of  feverity  the  judges  pleafe.  The  author  of  the  Di- 
geft  of  Libel  Law,  quoting  for  his  authorities  Bacon’s 
Abridgement  and  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ftates 
it  as  the  law,  “  that  words,  if  publifhed  in  writing,  and 
tending  in  any  degree  to  the  di/credit  of  a  man,  are  libel¬ 
lous,  whether  fuch  words  defame  private  perfons  only,  or 
perfons  employed  in  a  public  capacity  ;  in  which  latter 
cafe,  they  are  faid  to  receive  an  aggravation,  as  they  tend 
to  fcandalize  the  government,  by  reflefting  on  thofe  who 
areentrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.” 
But  if  every  thing  that  rfletts  on  thofe  entrufted  with  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  if  every  thing  tending  to 
the  diferedit  of  any  one  of  them  be  an  aggravated  libel, 
it  is  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  fpeak  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs.  Under  the  preffure,  however,  of  this  law,  lord  El- 
lenborough  found  himfelf  conftrained,  in  the  cafe  of  Cob- 
bett  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  not  only  to  declare, 
that  every  thing  which  tends  to  bring  the  government 
into  difefteem  is  libellous,  but  to  fay,  that,  “  by  the  lavr 
of  England,  there  is  no  impunity  to  any  perfon  publifh- 
ing  any  thing  that  is  injurious  to  the  feelings  and  happi¬ 
nefs  of  an  individual and,  in  perfeft  conformity  with 
this  principle,  to.  enumerate  among  the  different  libellous 
paffages  which  the  writing  in  queftion  contained,  that 
which  queftioned  the  fitnefs  of  lord  Hardvvicke  for  the 
fituaticn  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  “  He  admits  (fays 
his  lordffiip)  this  noble  perfon  to  be  celebrated  for  under¬ 
ftanding  the  modern  method  of  fatting  a  flieep  as  well  as 
any  man  in  Cambridgefliire.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Does  it  not  clearly  mean  to  infer,  that  lord 
Hardwicke  is  ill-placed  in  his  high  fituation,  and  that  he 
is  only  fit  for  the  common  walks  of  life  ?”  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  to  pronounce  a  man  in  a  high  fituation 
unfit  for  his  office,  would  be  difagreeable  to  his  feelings  j 
but,  if  the  prefs  nuift  not  fo  much  asrinfinuate  that  any 
public  funftionary  is  only  fit  for  the  private  walks  of  life, 
it  is  but  an  idle  mockery  to  tell  us  we  have  a  free  prefs. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  blaming  lord  Ellenborough 
for  thefe  declarations  j  for,  upon  the  only  ground  of  law, 
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ot  fuppofed  law,  on  which  he  had  to  proceed,  we  know 
not  what  elfe  it  was  pofiible  for  him  to  declare  ;  unlefs 
he  had  declared,  that,  though  fuch  was  the  law,  it  was  a 
law  which  juries  and  judges  had  very  often  taken  the  li¬ 
berty  of  difregarding  ;  that,  as  often  as  they  had  done  fo, 
they  had  done  their  country  good  fervice ;  and  that,  in 
general,  by  executing  it,  they  had  done  nothing  but  mif- 
chief. 

Can  any  contradiction,  then,  be  greater  than  that  which 
exifts  between  this  law  and  the  fentiments  and  practice 
of  the  nation  ?  Is  there  any  man,  however  inclined  to 
fcrew  up  the  fprings.of  authority,  who  reckons  ir  crimi¬ 
nal  to  lay  before  the  public,  expreffions  reflecting  upon 
the  qualifications  or  practices  of  public  men  ?  Hear  Mr. 
Windham  himfelf,  fpeaking  direCtly  to  this  very  point  : 
“  With  refpeCt  to  the  abufe  of  patronage,  one  of  thofe  by 
which  the  interefts  of  countries  will  in  reality  molt  fuffer, 
I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewife  one,  of  which  the  go¬ 
vernment,  properly  fo  called,  that  is  to  fay,  perfons  in 
the  highell  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  front 
their  opportunities  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any 
others.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  greedinefs,  the  felffinefs, 
the  infatiable  voracity,  the  profligate  difregard  of  all  claims 
from  merit  or  l’ervices,  that  we  often  fee  in  perfons  in 
high  official  ftations,  when  providing  for  themfelves,  their 
relations  or  dependants.  I  am  as  little  difpofed  as  any 
one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduCt.  Let  it  be  repro¬ 
bated  in  terms  as  harfh  as  any  one  pleafes,  and  much  more 
than  it  commonly  is.”  Does  Mr.  Windham  here  teach 
the  legal  doCtrine  of  not  touching  the  feelings  of  public 
men  ?  Does  he  not,  in  oppofition  to  it,  fay,  that  they 
cannot  be  touched  too  harfhly,  when  by  the  abufe  of  pa¬ 
tronage  they  have  aCted  wrong  ?  Did  Mr.  Burke  think  it 
criminal  to  publifli  any  thing  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  government  into  difefteem,  when  he  thus  wrote  ? 
“  No  man,  I  believe,  will  confider  it  merely  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  lpleen  or  difappointment,  if  I  fay,  that  there  is 
lomething  particularly  alarming  in  the  prefent  conjunc¬ 
ture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  or  out  of  power  who 
holds  any  other  language.  That  government  is  at  once 
dreaded  and  contemned ;  that  the  laws  are  defpoiled  of  all 
their  relpeCted  and  falutary  terrors ;  that  their  inaSion  is  a 
fubjeEl  of  ridicule,  and  their  exertion  of  abhorrence-,  that 
rank,  and  office,  and  title,  and  all  the  folemn  plaufibili- 
ties  of  the  world,  have  loft  their  reverence  and  effeCt ;  that 
our  foreign  politics  are  as  much  deranged  as  ourdomeftic 
economy  ;  that  our  dependencies  are  flackened  in  their 
affeftion,  and  loofened  from  their  obedience  ;  that  we 
know  neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  enforce  ;  that 
hardly  any  thing  above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is 
found  and  entire  ;  but  that  difconnexion  and  confufion, 
in  offices,  in  parties,  in  families,  in  parliament,  in  the 
nation,  prevail  beyond  the  diforders  of  any  former  time  ! 
Thefe  are  faffs  univerfally  admitted  and  lamented.”  Did 
he  regard  the  feelings  or  reputation  of  minifters  in  a  body, 
when  he  printed  thefe  words  ?  “  The  minifters,  inltead 

of  attending  to  a  duty  that  was  fo  urgent  on  them,  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves,  as  usual,  in  endeavours  to  dejlroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  thofe  who  were  bold  enough  to  remind  them  of  it."  Did 
he  think  it  wrong  to  defame  the  government,  when  he 
declared,  as  in  the  following  words,  that  the  lioufe  of 
commons  had  become  fo  corrupt,  that  he  felt  degraded 
by  being  placed  in  it?  “  But,  when  I  found,”  fays  he, 
“  that  the  houfe,  furrendering  itfelf  to  the  guidance,  not 
of  an  authority  grown  out  of  experience,  wifdorn,  and 
integrity,  but  of  the  accidents  of  court  favour,  had  be¬ 
come  the  fport  of  the  paffions  of  men,  at  once  rath  and 
pufillanimous  ;  that  it  had  even  got  into  the  habit  of  re¬ 
futing  every  thing  to  reafon,  and  furrendering  every 
thing  tq  force  ;  all  my  power  of  obliging  either  my  coun¬ 
try  or  individuals  was  gone  ■,  all  the  luftre  of  my  imagi¬ 
nary  rank  was  tarniffied,  and  I  felt  degraded  even  by  my 
elevation.”  Did  he  think  it  wrong  to  pour  forth  the  moft 
unmeafured  accufations  againlt  the  higheft  men,  when  he 
printed  and  publitb.ed  the  following  expreffions  relating 
Vol.  XII.  No.  856. 
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to  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Melville  ?  ee  With  a  knowledge  of 
this  difpofition,  a  Britith  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  treafurer  of  the  navy,  impelled  by  no  public  necef- 
lity,  in  a  llrain  of  the  mojl  wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever 
ttained  the  annals  of  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to 
plunder,  imprifonment,  exile,  and  death  itfelf,  according 
to  the  mercy  of  fuch  execrable  tyrants  as  Amir  al  Omra. 
and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy  and  deluded  fouls,  who, 
untaught  by  uniform  example,  were  ftill  weak  enough  to 
put  their  truft  in  Engliffi  faith.”  Or,  when,  in  the  fame 
fpeech,  he  declared,  by  one  of  the  moft  cutting  expref¬ 
fions  which  the  language  afforded,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a 
fpeciflc  attraction,  gravitated  to  every  intriguing  and  ra¬ 
pacious  character  ?  Or,  when  he  acculed  the  lame  cele¬ 
brated  minifter  of  facrificing  all  the  natural  interefts  of 
this  kingdom  to  an  intriguing  connexion  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
field  ?  “A  Angle  Benfield,”  he  fays,  “outweighs  them 
ail  ;  a  criminal,  who  long  fince  ought  to  have  fattened 
the  region  kites  with  his  offal,  is,  by  his  majelty’s  minif¬ 
ters,  enthroned  in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom, 
and  enfeoffed  with  an  eftate,  which  in  the  companion  el- 
faces  the  Iplendotir  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe.”  And 
laftly,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  (March  5.)  in  a  debate,  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  the  ufage  the  princefs  of 
Wales  had  experienced  almoft  ever  iince  her  arrival  in. 
this  country,  Mr.  Wortley  expreffed  himfelf  “  very  lorry 
that  we  had  a  family  on  the  throne  who  do  not  take  warn¬ 
ing  from  what  is  faid  and  thought  concerning  them. 
They  teemed  to  be  the  only  perfons  in  the  country  who  were 
wholly  regardlefs  of  their  own  refpebiability.  He  would  not 
have  the  regent  lay  the  flattering  unCtion  to  his  foul,  and 
think  his  conduCt  will  bear  him  harmlefs  through  all  theie 
tranfactions.” 

It  feems  to  have  been  generally  underftood,  that  no¬ 
thing  fpoken  by  a  barrifter  in  defence  of  his  client,  or  by 
a  member  of  parliament  in  his  place,  could  be  made  the 
fubjeCt  of  a  criminal  profecution  ;  and  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  extended  to  the  publfhing  of  all  fuch  fpeeches. 
However,  at  the  laft  Lancafter  affifes,  (March  1813.)  a 
cafe  occurred  which  we  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  place. 
It  was  an  indiftment  for  a  libel,  preferred  by  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  a  collector  of  taxes  for  Lancafter.  The  libel,  it 
appears,  was  contained  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  in  the 
ffiape  of  a  fpeech,  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Creevey 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  ftated  the  fudden  conver- 
fion  of  an  attorney  in  the  town  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
fpeCtor  of  taxes ;  that  he  was  not  the  moft  eminent  of  his 
profeffion ;  that  he  had  l'uggefted  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  a  new  department,  equally  beneficial  to  the 
ltate  and  to  himfelf:  this  new  profeffion  was,  that  he 
ffiould  turn  informer  againlt  his  neighbours,  and,  by 
fcrewing  up  their  affeffments,  he  ffiould  obtain  an  an¬ 
nuity  as  a  recompence ;  See.  See.  After  Mr.  Parke  had 
fpoken  of  the  propriety  of  protecting  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  againlt  attacks  which  held  them  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  odium,  the  editor  of  the  Mercury  proved  his 
having  received  the  fpeech  from  Mr.  Creevey  himfelf, 
with  a  requeit  to  inlert  it  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Brougham, 
for  the  defendant,  contended,  that  any  perfon  had  a  right 
to  publifli  correCt  accounts  of  proceedings  in  parliament 
that  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  had  a  ftill  more 
clear  right  to  give  the  county  which  he  reprefented  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  faid  and  did  in  the  difeharge  of  his  de¬ 
legated  duty  5  and  that  in  the  prefent  cale  the  object  was 
proved  in  evidence  to  have  been  a  correction  of  former 
mifreprefentations  of  defendant’s  fpeech.  Mr.  B.  obferved, 
that,  if  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe  fucceeded,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  publication  of  parliamentary  debates  ; 
that  then  parliament  would  only  be  known  by  the  taxes 
they  inflicted  ■,  and,  that  the  fyltem  of  doled  doors  and 
increaling  taxes  could  not  long  be  proceeded  in.  Was  it 
to  be  endured  that  any  portion  of  the  public  prints,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  and  in  the  aftual  pay,  fuppole  of  the 
government,  was  wilfully  to  mifreprefent  the  fpeech  of 
any  member,  of  parliament,  the  lubitance  of  which  was 
7  P  likely 
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likely  to  be  ofFenfive  or  injurious  to  the  government ; 
■was  it  to  be  endured  that. fuch  a  member,  meaning  only, 
as  is  proved  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  correct  fuch  mifrepre- 
fentation,  was  not  to  publifh  fuch  correction  in  his  own 
defence,  without  incurring  the  rifle  of  fine  or  a  gaol  ?  It 
was  indeed  effential  to  the  liberties  of  all  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  to1  have  this  vital  queftion  rightly  underftood ;  to 
have  it  proclaimed  from  the  highelt  authorities  in  the  ftate, 
whether  it  be  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  any  reporter  may  print,  as  the  fpeech  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  that. which  he  did  not  fpeak,  and 
that  members  of  parliament  alone  are  to  be  interdicted  by 
the  terrors  of  line  and  imprifonment  from  publifhing  what 
they  di d  fay.  He  faid  fuch  profecutions  as  thefe  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  carried  on  before  ;  that  all  good  parliamentary 
men  would  have  been  liable  ;  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Windham,  -particularly  the  former,  had  publiflied  all  their 
Speeches  ;  that  Mr.  Burke  would  have  been  profecuted 
for  public  libels  over  and  over  again,  as  well  as  for  pri¬ 
vate  ones.  He  inltanced  many  of  Mr.  Burke’s  attacks 
on  individuals,  amongft  others,  one  of  a  tax-gatherer ,  in 
his  fpeech  on  reform,  and  which  fpeech  he  publilhed. 
The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  ;  but  we  underftand 
the  verdict  is  certain  to  undergo  every  kind  of  revilion 
that  the  funerior  courts,  or  even  parliament  itfelf,  can  give. 

One  thing  there  is  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  profe¬ 
cutions  for  libel,  cannot  fail  to  command  attention,  viz. 
that  the  minifterial  prints  abound,  to  fully  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  as  their  antagonifts,  in  all  the  vices  which  can  ad¬ 
here  to  the  mode  of  cenfuring  public  men;  yet  it  is  a 
rare  cafe,  indeed,  to  fee  any  of  them  punifhed.  And 
what  conclufion  can  the  fair,  the  difinterefted,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  part  of  the  community  form  ?  What  elfe,  than  that 
the  law  of  libel  is  a  law  to  punifli  all  thofe  who  dare  to 
lpeak  ill  of  the  minifter  ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
is  a  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  all  thofe  who  are  the  minifter’s 
enemies  ? 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that,  with  regard  to  political 
Subjects,  and  public  men,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  may  be 
abufed  in  two  ways.  The  one  is,  when  good  public 
meafures,  and  good  public  men,  are  blamed  ;  the  other  is, 
when  bad  public  meafures,  and  bad  public  men,  are 
praifed.  Of  thefe  two,  we  Snould  confider  the  laft  as 
being  infinitely  the  worft.  It  is  not  only,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  the  raoft  prevalent,  as  being  the  beft  paid, 
and  not  at  all  punifhed  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  the  molt  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fatal  in  its  operation.  It  is  the  fkreen  by 
which,  more  effectually  than  by  any  thing  elfe,  power  is 
concealed  in  that  gradual  progrefs  to  defpotifm,  which 
the  diftinguifhed  authors  above  quoted  deferibed  as  its 
moft  dangerous,  and  almoft  its  only  dangerous,  approach. 

Wherever  real  incapacity  in  a  public  man  is  pointed 
out;  wherever  the  real  impolicy  or  mifehief  of  a  wrong 
meafure  is  ftript  of  its  difguife,  and  made  to  appear  in 
its  own  fliape  ;  we  conceive  that  the  nation  is  ferved  in 
the  highelt  inltance  ;  and  any  thing  rather  than  an  abufe 
lias  been  effedted  by  the  prefs.  But  we  readily  grant, 
that  wften,  by  the  influence  of  falfe  cenfure,  a  nation  is 
made  to  difapprove  of  a  good  meafure,  or  a  good  minif¬ 
ter,  and  to  defeat  the  one,  or  deprive  itfelf  or  the  other, 
the  prefs  has  been  the  fource  of  mifehief.  There  are, 
.however,  two  remedies  againft  this,  whofe  united  virtue 
can  feldom  fail  to  be  effedtual.  There  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
refutation  of  the  cenfure  by  the  fame  channel ;  a  grand 
and  appropriate  cure,  and  which,  confidering  the  force  of 
truth,  will  generally  prevail.  And  there  is  punifhment, 
which,  as  often  as  a  man  brings  an  accufation  which  he 
cannot  fupport,  may  be  inflicted  in  meafureand  proportion. 

There  is,  however,  another  danger,  real  or  imaginary, 

«f  which  certain  clafles  of  men  hold  up  to  their  own  eyes 
a  coloflal  and  hideous  picture ;  and  labour  earneftly  with 
it  to  appal  the  hearts  of  other  men  ;  tiiat  is,  the  danger 
of  anarchy,  arifing  from  exceflive  cenfure  of  meafures  of 
government  and  public  men.  Now,  of  thofe  countries 
which  have  enjoyed  the  incut  of  the  power  of  cenfure  by 
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the  prefs,  and  thofe  which  have  enjoyed  the  leaft ;  in 
which  has  there  appeared  the  greateft  difpofition  to  anar¬ 
chy,  and  in  which  the  leaft?  The  anfwer  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  hiftory  prefents  to  us,  will  furprife  thofe  who 
have  creduloufly  lent  their  faith  to  the  men  who  have 
lately  been  fo  active  in  traducing  the  application  of  cen¬ 
fure  by  the  prefs.  The  only  countries  in  which  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  has  ever  been 
enjoyed,  have  been  a  few  of  the  protellant  countries  of 
modern  times;  England,  Holland,  Swifterland,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Now,  fo  far  from  fhow- 
ing  the  greateft  tendency  to  anarchy,  of  all  countries  that 
ever  exilted,  thefe  have  been  the  fartheft  removed  from 
that  tendency.  In  what  .country  in  Europe  is  there  fo 
much  tendency  to  infurredtion,  as  in  Turkey?  And 
what  other  countries  of  Europe  have  the  molt  nearly  re- 
fembled  Turkey  in  that  particular  ?  We  anfwer — Italy; 
and  whatever  country  has  fliared  the  moil  in  that  defpo- 
tifm  which  Italy  exercifed  upon  the  thoughts  and  expref- 
fions  of  the  people. 

There  is  another  grievous  miftake  involved  in  this  pre¬ 
judice  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  fail.  It  was  not  the 
abufe  of  a  free  prefs  which  was  witnefled  during  the  French 
revolution  ;  it  was  the  abufe  of  an  enflaved  prefs.  The 
prefs  was  at  all  times  the  exclufive  inltrument  of  the  do¬ 
mineering  fadtion,  who  made  ufe  of  it  to  calumniate 
their  enemies  and  agitate  the  people  ;  but  prevented,  by 
the  terrors  of  extermination,  all  other  men  from  making 
life  of  the  prefs  to  expofe  their  machinations  and  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  exadlly  that  fpecies  of  abufe  which  is  com¬ 
mitted,  in  different  degrees,  by  every  fet  of  rulers  in 
France,  in  England,  or  any  where  elfe,  who  allow  more 
latitude  to  freedom  of  expreflion  on  their  own  fide,  than 
on  that  of  their  opponents.  Had  real  freedom  of  the  prefs 
been  enjoyed  ;  had  the  lioneft  men  whom  France  con¬ 
tained  been  left  a  channel  by  which  to  lay  their  fenti- 
ments  before  the  public  ;  had  a  means  been  fecured  of 
inftruiding  the  people  in  the  real  nature  of  the  delations 
which  were  praidifed  upon  them  ;  the  enormities  of  the 
revolution  would  have  been  confined  within  a  narrow 
compafs,  and  its  termination  would  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  free  prefs,  fo  to  harmonize 
together  the  tone  of  the  government  and  the  fentiments 
of  the  people,  that  no  jarring  oppofition  between  them 
can  ever  arife.  By  the  free  circulation  of  opinions,  the  go- 
vernmentis  always  fully  apprifed,  which  by  no  other  means 
it  ever  can  be,  of  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  and  feels  a 
decided  intereft  in  conforming  to  them.  As  it  mult  thus,  in 
fome  degree,  mould  itfelf  upon  the  fentiments  of  the 
people,  fo  it  feels  an  intereft  in  fafhioning  the  fentiments 
of  the  people  to  a  conformity  with  its  views.  In  a  word, 
the  government  and  the  people  are  under  a  moral  neceffi- 
ty  of  adding  together ;  a  free  prefs  compels  them  to  bend 
to  one  another;  and  any  contrariety  of  views  and  pur- 
pofes  liable  to  arife,  can  never  come  to  fuch  a  head  as  to 
threaten  convulfions.  We  may  fafely  affirm,  that  more 
freedom  of  the  prefs  granted  to  our  own  country,  would 
have  the  falutary  effeCd  of  harmonizing,  to  a  much  greater 
degree,  the  tone  of  government  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
people,  and  of  rendering  all  violent  oppofition  between 
them  ftill  more  improbable  than  even  at  prefent  it  is. 
That  the  prefs,  too,  though  calculated  to  produce  im¬ 
portant  elfedfts  in  the  How  progrefs  of  ages,  is  an  inftru- 
ment  with  which  no  violent  and  hidden  changes  can  ever 
be  effected,  we  fliould  think  abundantly  evident,  upon  a 
little  confideration  of  its  very  nature.  This  is  a  circum- 
ftance  which  did  not  efcape  the  fagacity  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  which,  though  cautious  and  timid  with  refpeid  to 
government,  even  to  a  degree,  as  Mr.  Fox  juflly  remarks, 
of  womanifli  imbecility,  he  hefitated  not  to  exprefs  in  fe¬ 
vers!  of  the  firft  editions  of  his  Effays.  The  point  is  fo 
well  handled  by  him,  and  his  authority  is  fo  high,  that 
we  prefer  delivering  our  fentiments  upon  it,  in  his  words, 
to  our  own.  “  S.ince,  therefore,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
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js  fo  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  our  mixed  government, 
this  fufficiently  decides  the  queftion,  whether  this  liberty 
be  advantageous  or  prejudicial;  there  being  nothing  of 
greater  importance  in  every  flate  than  the  preiervation  of 
the  ancient  government,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  free  one. 
But  I  would  fain  go  a  ftep  further,  and  affert,  that  fuch 
a  liberty  is  attended  with  fo  few  inconveniences,  that  it 
may  be  claimed  as  the  common  right  of  mankind,  and 
ought  to  be  indulged  them  almoft  in  every  government; 
except  the  ecclefiaftical,  to  which  indeed  it  would  be  fa¬ 
tal.  We  need  not  dread,  from  this  liberty,  any  fuch  ill 
confequences  as  followed  from  the  harangues  of  the  po¬ 
pular  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  tribunes  of  Rome.  A 
man  reads  a  book  or  pamphlet  alone  and  coolly.  There 
is  none  prefent  from  whom  lie  can  catch  the  paffion  by 
contagion.  He  is  nat  hurried  away  by  the  force  and 
energy  of  aflion  ;  and,  fhould  he  be  wrought  up  to  ne¬ 
ver  fo  feditious  a  humour,  there  is  no  violent  refolution 
prefented  to  him,  by  which  he  can  immediately  vent  his 
paflion.  The  liberty  of  the  prei's,  therefore,  however 
abufed,  can  fcarcely  ever  excite  popular  tumults  or  re¬ 
bellion.  And,  as  to  thofe  murmurs  or  fecret  difcontents 
it  may  occalion,  it  is  better  they  fhould  get  vent  in  words, 
that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magiftrate 
before  it  be  too  late,  in  order  to  his  providing  a  remedy 
againft  them.  Mankind,  it  is  true,  have  always  a  greater 
propenfion  to  believe  what  is  faid  to  the  difadvantage  of 
their  governors,  than  the  contrary  ;  but  this  inclination 
is  infeparable  from  them,  whether  they  have  liberty  or 
not.  A  whifper  may  fly  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious, 
as  a  pamphlet.  Nay,  it  will  be  more  pernicious,  where 
men  are  not  acctiftomed  to  think  freely,  or  diftinguifh 
betwixt  truth  and  falfahood.”  Hume’s  Effays,  p.  u.  as 
quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xviii. 

It  being  thus  painf  ully  uncertain,  where  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  ends,  and  where  the  law  of  libel  begins  to  at¬ 
tach,  Mr.  Hart,  the  inftitutor  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  has 
thought  fit  (farcaftically  perhaps)  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  by  dedicating  his  work  “To  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for  the  time  being.”  To 
underhand  one  of  the  paffages  we  fhall  quote,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  premife,  that  Mr.  H.  while  printer  of  another 
paper,  had  fmarted  under  the  lath  of  a  former  attorney-ge¬ 
neral.  Now  therefore  he  craves  advice  from  the  fountain¬ 
head,  how  he  may  avoid  fuch  calamities  in  future: 

“  Gentlemen,  If  remembrances  be  as  warnings  to  lead 
to  fafety,  you  will  doubtlefs  do  juftice  to  my  prefent  feel¬ 
ings  and  intentions  in  humbly  dedicating  to  you,  and  re¬ 
commending  to  your  molt  efpecial  care  and  protection, 
my  prefent  undertaking  in  the  public  fervice.  Gentlemen, 
I  know  your  power ;  I  mean  the  power  of  your  office,  as 
well  what  it  is  as  what  it  ought  to  be;  experience  has 
taught  me  to  regard  though  not  to  fear  it  ;  I  do  not  wilh 
to  brave  that  power  needlefsly,  or  to  incur  the  heavy  pe¬ 
nalty  it  has  laid  upon  me.  I  therefore  throw  myfelf  upon 
your  juftice,  or,  if  that  be  too  prefumptuous,  upon  your 
indulgence,  that,  as  I  have  conftituted  you  the  patrons 
of  my  paper,  you  will  at  leaff  impart  to  me  the  fecret  of 
fecurity.  Gentlemen,  in  claiming  the  countenance  of  the 
law,  it  will  readily  be  fuppofed  I  do  not  leek  its  violation  : 
but  in  the  prefent  uncertainty  of  what  is  law,  that  is,  of  what 
is  made  to  conftitute  offence,  without  fome  better  guide 
than  common  reafon,  there  is  no  definition  of  duty,  no 
fafety  for  exertion,  no  incitement  or  encouragement  to 
induftry  or  public  fpirit.  Under  fuch  circumffcances,  it 
muff  be  owned,  the  perplexity  is  great,  as  well  to  afcer- 
tain  what  to  tolerate  as  what  to  avoid ;  and,  if  your  offi¬ 
cial  obligation  lead  as  much  to  explain  as  to  punilh,  I 
call  upon  you  to  impart  the  necelfary  information.  I 
fhall  proceed,  therefore,  to  tell  you,  what  I  conceive  I 
may  lawfully  perform,  aud  call  upon  you  thus  publicly  to 
intimate  the  objection;  to  tell  me  what  is  the  rule  of  libel, 
the  ftandard  whereto  we  may  fhape  our  cenfure  or  ani- 
madverfton.  In  the  firit  place,  I  profefs  to  hold  every 
public  character  in  refpefl,  fo  long  as  he  refpefts  his  pub- 
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lie  character;  and  never  to  vilify  the  great  becaufe  of 
their  exaltation,  but  only  when,  forgetting  their  high 
Ration,  they  fhall  be  found  to  debafe  themfelves:  thus, 
gentlemen,  you  will  perceive  my  hoftility  will  not  be 
againft  the  perfon  or  his  office,  but  Amply  againft  his 
malverfation  ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  line  of  duty, 
both  in  law'  and  reafon.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a 
national  blefling  I  have  never  heard  officially  difputed  $  it 
is  its  licentioufnefs  alone  againft  which  the  legal  thunders 
are  directed;  confequently,  as  truth  cannot  be  deemed  li¬ 
centious,  fo  neither  can  it  reafonably  be  held-  in  abhorrence 
or  treated  with  feverity.  A  public  truft  is  a  public  pro¬ 
perty,  and  its  violation  a  general  grievance;  but,  as  fuch 
abufes  are  the  effect  of  fecret  contrivance  and  deceptions 
machinations,  to  unveil  the  myftery  and  difplay  the  public 
wrong  mult  furely  be  the  reverfe  of  reprehenfible.  Of  the 
policy  of  government,  the  capacity  of  minifters,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  lociety,  and  the  general  feature  of  the  empire ; 
to  fpeak  of  thefe  as  vve  find  them  can  never  be  conltrued 
an  offence,  provided  the  picture  apply  to  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  for  confirmation.  With  thefe  plain  fubjefts,  then,  I 
truft  I  have  leave  to  meddle;  and,  as  I  never  mean  $0 
fhelter  myfifif  under  the  veil  of  ambiguity,  fo  do  I  enter 
my  public  proteft  againft  the  power  of  inuendo,  or  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  interpretation.  I  will  not  fo  prefume  as  to 
fay  I  fhall  not  err,  or  be  the  dupe  of  impofition,  perhaps 
of  malice;  the  firft  being  the  common  fate  of  man,  the 
latter  too  often  the  attempt  of  envy  or  revenge;  but, 
whatever  may  betide,  I  fhall  not  fhrink  from  my  refponfi- 
bility,  or  feek  to  fhelter  my  folly  or  my  fault  by  any  fub- 
terfuge,  by  meanly  fhifting  off  the  blame  to  others,  or 
difavow’ing  what  I  had  approved.  What  I  dare  promulge, 
I  truft  I  ever  dare  defend  ;  as  I  afk  no  patronage  at  the 
expenfe  of  integrity,  fo  I  afk  no  favour  at  the  facrifice  of 
truth,  of  private  honour,  or  of  public  principle.  If  you 
receive  this  as  a  defiance  to  authority,  a  contempt  of  pow¬ 
er,  you  do  me  wrong ;  I  venerate  authority  when  governed 
by  principle,  and  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  paflion  ;  and 
thus  it  is  I  dedicate  my  labours  to  your  high  confidera- 
tion,  not  perfonally  but  officially  ;  and  call  upon  the  world 
to  note,  that  The  Whig,  or  Public  Guardian,  ftands  now, 
and  for  ever,  moft  refpebffully  dedicated  to  his  majefty’s 
attorney  and  folicitor-general  for  the  time  being,  by  their 
moft  devoted  and  obedient  fervant,  J.  H.  Hart.” 

April  18,  1813. 

LIB'ETEN,  a  town  of  Hungary:  fifty-four  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Leopoldftadt,  and  112  ealt  of  Vienna.  Lat. 
48.  47.  N.  Ion.  19.  37,  E. 

LIBE'THRA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  fountain  of 
fong,  was  fituated  in  Magnefia,  a  diftrift  of  Macedonia 
annexed  to  Theflaly  ;  diftinft  from  the  town  of  Libetbra, 
which  ltood  on  Mount  Olympus,  where  it  verges  towards 
Macedonia;  hence  the  niufes  are  called  Libethrides  :  (Vir¬ 
gil.)  Strabo  places  on  Helicon,  not  only  Hippocrene, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  but  alfo  the  cave  of  the 
nymphs  Libethrides. 

LI'BEWALDE,  a  town  of  Pruftia,  in  Oberland:  twenty 
miles  fouth  or  Elbing. 

LIB'IA.  See  Libya. 

LIB'ICI,  Libe'cii,  or  Li'brx,  a  people  of  Gaul  who 
palled  into  Italy  A.U.C.  364. 

LIBID'INIST,  f.  [from  libidinous .]  A  fenfualift;  one 
who  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  lulls. 

LIBID'INOUS,  adj.  [ libidinofus ,  Lat.]  Lewd  ;  luftful. 
— None  revolt  from  the  faith  becaufe  they  muft  not  look 
upon  a  woman  to  lult  after  her,  but  becaufe  they  are  much 
more  reftrained  from  the  perpetration  of  their  luffs.  If 
wanton  glances  and  libidinous  thoughts  had  been  permitted 
by  the  gofpel,  they  would  have  apoftatized  neverthelels. 
Bentley. 

LIBID'INOUSLY,  adv.  Lewdly;  luftfully. 

LIBID'INOUSNESS,  f.  Lewdnefs;  luftfulnefs.  Scott. 

LIB'IDQ,  f  [Latin.]  Luff,  a  ftrong  inclination.  Scott. 

LIB'ILITZ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio:  fifty-five  miles  ealt-iouth-eaftof  Kuopio. 

3  LPBISQH,. 
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LI'BISCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz?  two 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Leypa. 

LIB'ISCHAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Chrudim. 

LIBITI'NA,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a  goddefs 
which  prelided  over  funerals.  This  goddefs  was  the  fame 
with  the  Venus  infera,  or  Epkhymbia  of  the  Greeks.  She 
had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a  certain  piece 
of  money  for  every  perfon  who  died,  whole  name  was  re¬ 
corded  in  a  regifter  called  Libitince  ratio.  This  practice 
was  eftabliihed  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
account  of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  confequently  the  rate  of  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  its  inhabitants. 

LIBITINA'RIAN,yi  [from  Libitina.]  One  who  afiifted 
in  carrying  a  dead  corpfe  to  the  grave.  Cole. 

LIBITNA'RII,  f.  The  perfons  who  were  to  provide 
what  was  neceflary  for  funerals.  Phillips. 

LIB'ITUDE,yi  The  will ;  the  pleafure.  Not  much  ufed. 
Cole. 

LIBTTUM,/.  [Latin.]  The  will;  the  pleafure. 

Ad  Libitum,  in  mufic,  beiides  the  meaning  affixed  to 
Itvol.i.  p.117.  fignifies  the  contrary  to  obligato  ;  namely, 
that  the  inftrument  to  which  it  is  applied  has  no  folo  paf- 
fages  that  will  be  miffed.  In  piano-forte  pieces,  there  is 
often  “an  accompaniment  for  a  violin  ad  libitum ;”  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  violin-part  may  be  played  or  not,  as  may  be 
moll  convenient. 

LIB'LE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz :  thirteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

LIB'NAH,  in  fcripture-geography,  a  city  of  Judah,  in 
the  fouthern  part,  JoJh.  xv.  42.  given  to  the  priefts,  and 
declared  a  city  of  refuge;  1  Chron.  vi.  54,  57.  Eulebius 
and  Jerome  fay,  it  was  in  the  diltridt  of  Eleutheropolis. 
It  was  one  of  the  refting  places  (between  Rimmon-Parez 
and  Riffah)  of  the  Ifraelites  on  their  journey  through  the 
wildernefs.  Numb,  xxxiii.  20. 

LIB'NAH,  or  Shihor-Lienah,  a  city  of  Affier.  J0JI1. 
xix.  26.  Perhaps  the  whole  promontory  between  Ecdippa 
and  Tyre.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  19.  The  meaning  of  Shihor-li- 
benah  is  “the  rivulet  of  foul  water  which  is  on  the  white 
promontory.”  Calmet. 

LIB'NI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LIB'NITE*yi  A  defcendant  of  Libni.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Libnah. 

LIBO'BO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Gilolo.  Lat.  10.  48.  S.  Ion.  128. 
25.  E. 

LI'BOCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz:  fourteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LIBOCH'ONITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Leitmeritz. 

LI'BON,  a  Greek  architeft  who  built  the  famous  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  fiouriflied  about  450  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  era. 

LIBONA'TI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  principato  Citra  : 
four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Policaftro. 

LIBON'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
cango,  on  the  Lufana,  near  the  fea :  fifty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Bombi. 

LIBONO'TUS,  one  of  the  thirty-two  winds  of  the  an¬ 
cients;  called  alfo  Notolibycus  and  Auftro-africus ;  by  us, 
fouth- fouth- weft. 

LIBO'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Carpetanians  ; 
fituated  on  the  Tagus,  north-eaft  of  Auguftobriga,  and 
almoft  bordering  on  Lufitania. 

LI'BOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the  Lot:  nine  miles  eaft  of  Monfian- 
quin,  and  twenty  two  north-eaft  of  Agen. 

LIBOU'RNE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diltridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  containing 
about  5000  inhabitants:  five  polts  eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 
Lat.  44.  55.  N.  Ion.  o.  9.  W. 
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LI'BRA,  the  Balance,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
See  Balance  and  Mechanics. 

LI'BRA,  the  Balance,  one  of  the  48  old  conftella- 
tions,  and  the  7th  fign  of  the  zodiac,  being  oppoiite  to 
Aries,  and  marked  like  a  part  of  a  pair  or  Icales,  thus 
The  figure  of  the  balance  was  probably  given  to  this  part 
of  the  ecliptic,  becaufe  when  the  fun  arrives  at  this  part, 
which, is  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days 
and  nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance.  The 
ftars  in  this  confteilation  are,  according  to  Ptolemy,  17  ^ 
Tycho,  10;  Kevelius,  20;  Flamlteed,  5r. 

LI'BRA  alfo  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  pound,  which 
was  divided  into  12  unciae,  or  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into 
24  fcruples.  It  feems  the  mean  weight  of  the  fcruple  was 
nearly  equal  to  17J  grains  Troy,  and  confequently  the 
libra,  or  pound,  5049  grains.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a 
gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  20  denarii.  Phil.  ‘Tranf.  vol. 
lxi.  The  divifions  of  the  libra  were,  the  uncia ,  one 
twelfth  ;  the fcxtans,  one  fixth  ;  the  quadrans,  one  fourth  j 
the  triens,  one  third  ;  the  quincunx,  five  ounces  ;  the  fcmis , 
fix  ;  th e/eptunx,  feven  ;  the  bes,  eight ;  the  dodrans,  nine  4 
the  dextrans,  ten  ;  the  dcunx,  eleven  ;  laftly,  the  as  weighed 
twelve  ounces,  or  one  libra. 

The  French  livre  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra,  and 
was  ufed  in  France  for  the  proportions  of  their  coin  till 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or  perhaps  till  that  of  Philip  I, 
in  1093,  their  fols  being  fo  proportioned,  as  that  twenty 
of  them  were  equal  to  the  libra.  By  degrees  it  became  a 
term  of  account ;  and  every  thing  of  the  value  of  twenty 
fois  was  called  a  livre. 

Liera  tensa,  in  our  law-books,  denotes  a  pound  of 
money  in  weight.  It  was  ufual  in  former  days,  not  only 
to  tell  the  money,  but  to  weigh  it ;  becaufe  many  cities, 
lords,  and  bifhops,  having  their  mints,  coined  money, 
and  often  very  bad  too  ;  for  which  reafon,  though  the 
pound  confifted  of  twenty  (hillings,  they  always  weigh¬ 
ed  it. 

LI'BRAL,  adj.  [from  libralis,  Lat.]  Of  a  pound  weight. 

LIBRA'RIAN, /.  \_libranv.s,  Lat.]  One  who  has  the 
care  of  a  library. — It  was  his  inconceivable  knowledge  of 
books,  that  induced  the  great  duke  Cofmo  the  Third  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  his  librarian.  Spence. — One 
who  tranfcribes  or  copies  books. — Charybdis  thrice  [wal¬ 
lows,  and  thrice  refunds,  the  waves  ;  this  mult  be  under- 
ltood  of  regular  tides.  There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in 
a  day,  but  this  is  the  error  of  the  librarians.  Broome. — Li¬ 
brarians  (librarii),  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fort  of  co- 
pyifts  who  tranfcribed,  in  beautiful  or  at  leaft  legible  cha¬ 
racters,  what  had  been  written  by  the  notarii  in  notes  and 
abbreviatures.  Chambers. 

LI'BRARY,  f.  \_librairie,  Fr.]  A  collection  of  books, 
public,  or  private. — I  have  given  you  the  library  of  a 
painter,  and  a  catalogue  of  iuch  books  as  he  ought  to 
read.  Dryden's  Dufrejnoy. 

Then  as  they  ’gan  his  library  to  view. 

And  antique  regifters  for  to  avife. 

There  chanced  to  the  prince’s  hand  to  rife 

An  ancient  book,  hight  Briton’s  Monuments.  Fairy  Queen. 

A  place  furnifhed  with  books,  or  adapted  to  receive  them. 
— Magliabechi  had  a  local  memory  of  the  places  where 
every  book  ltood ;  as  in  his  mailer’s  (hop  at  firft,  and  in 
feveral  other  libraries  afterwards.  Spence. — The  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Radclifte  library  at  Oxford  is  a  (till  llronger 
proof,  that  the  fignification  of  this  word  is  not  limited  to 
a  collcElion  of  books ,  lince  that  edifice  had  the  fame  title 
from  its  conitruCtion,  before  there  was  a  fingie  book  in  it. 
Mafon's  Suppl. 

Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  obferve,  that  the  care  thefe  took  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  facred  books,  and  the  memory  of  what  concerned 
the  adtions  of  their  anccftors,  became  an  example  to  other 
nations,  particularly  to  the  Egyptians.  Ofinanduas,  king 
of  Egypt,  is  (aid  to  have  taken  the  hint  firft;  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  Diodorus,  had  a  library  built  in  his  palace,  with 
this  infcription  over  the  door;  'f'YXHS  IATPEION,  “  Phy¬ 
tic  for  the  Mind.”  Nor  were  the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned 
in  the  fame  country,  lefs  curious  and  magnificent  in  books. 

The  Scripture  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  library  of  the  kings  of 
Perfia,  Ezra  v.  17.  vi.  1.  which  fome  imagine  to  have  con- 
fifted  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  nation,  and  of  memoirs  of 
the  affairs  of  ftafe ;  but,  in  effect,  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  a  depofitory  of  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances  of  the 
kings.  The  Hebrew  text  calls  it  the  houfe  of  treafures, 
and  afterwards  the  houfe  of  the  rolls ,  where  the  treafures 
were  laid  up.  We  may,  with  more  juftice,  call  that  a 
library ,  mentioned  in  the  fecond  book  of  Efdvas  to  have 
been  built  by  Nehemiah,  and  in  which  were  preferved 
the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  letters 
of  their  kings. 

The  firft  who  erefted  a  library  at  Athens  was  the  ty¬ 
rant  Pififtratus  ;  and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour  of  it  to 
Ariftotle.  That  of  Pififtratus  was  tranfported  by  Xerxes 
into  Perfia,  and  was  afterwards  brought  back  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor  to  Athens.  Long  after,  it  was  plundered  by 
Sylla,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Hadrian.  Plutarch  fays,  that 
tinder  Eumenes  there  was  a  library  at  Pergamus,  contain¬ 
ing  aoo,ooo  books.  Tyrannian,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
contemporary  with  Pompey,  had  a  library  of  30,000  vo¬ 
lumes.  That  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  according  to  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  contained  700,000,  all  in  rolls,  burnt  by  Cas¬ 
par's  foldiers.  See  vol.  i.  p.  273,  274. 

Conftantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  erected  a  magnificent 
one  at  Conftantinople;  which  in  the  eighth  century  con¬ 
tained  300,000  volumes,  all  burnt  by  order  of  Leo  Ifau- 
rus ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one  wherein  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  guts  of  a 
ferpent. 

The  moll  celebrated  libraries  of  ancient  Rome,  were 
the  Ulpian  and  the  Palatine.  They  alfo  boalt  much  of 
the  libraries  of  Paulus  AEmilius,  who  conquered  Perfeus; 
of  Lucilius  Lucullus,  of  Afinius  Poliio,  Atticus,  Julius 
Severus,  Domitius  Serenus,  Pamphilius  Martyr,  and  the 
emperors  Gordian  and  Trajan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  Anaftafius,  and  others. 
Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  that  of  the  Va¬ 
tican,  in  14-50.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  conftable  Bour¬ 
bon,  in  the  facking  of  Rome,  and  reftored  by  pope  Six¬ 
tus  V.  and  lias  been  confiderably  enriched  with  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Heidelburg,  plundered  by  count  Tilly  in  1622. 
One  of  the  mod  complete  libraries  in  Europe,  was  faid  to 
be  that  erefted  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  over 
the  gate  whereof  is  written  Labor  absque  Laeore; 
though  it  has  been  fince  exceeded  by  that  of  the  French 
king  begun  by  Francis  I.  augmented  by  Richelieu,  Col¬ 
bert,  &c.  and  now  fo  much  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  befides  Holland,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  in  the  power  of  words  to  convey  an  idea  of 
its  value.  This  library  is  open  every  morning  from  ten 
till  two;  during  which  time  every  perfon  who  has  accefs 
to  it  is  indulged  with  the  ufe  of  whatever  books  or  manu¬ 
fcripts  he  requires. 

The  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lambe- 
cius,  confifts  of  80,000  volumes,  and  15,940  curious  me¬ 
dals. 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foundation 
of  that  of  duke  Humphrey,  exceeds  that  of  any  univer- 
fity  in  Europe,  and  even  thole  of  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe,  except  the  emperor’s  and  the  French  king’s,  which 
are  each  of  them  older  by  one  hundred  years.  It  was  firft 
opened  in  1602,  and  has  fince  found  a-great  number  of 
benefaftors  ;  particularly  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  H.  Savil, 
archbifhop  Laud,  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  Mr.  Allen,  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others.  The  Vatican,  the  Medi- 
cean,  that  of  Beffarion  at  Venice,  and  thofejuft  mentioned, 
exceed  the  Bodleian  in  Greek  manufcripts ;  which  yet 
outdoes  them  all  in  Oriental  manufcripts.  As  to  printed 
books,  the  Ambroftan  at  Milan,  and  that  of  Wolfenbut- 
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tie,  are  two  of  the  mod  famous,  and  yet  both  inferior  to 
the  Bodleian. 

The  king’s  library,  at  St.  James’s,  was  founded  by 
Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  made  up  partly  of  books, 
and  partly  of  manufcripts,  with  many  other  curiofities, 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has  received  many 
additions  from  the  libraries  of  Ilaac  Cafaubon  and  others. 

The  Cottonian  library  originally  con  filled  of  958  vo¬ 
lumes  of  original  charters,  grants,  infh  uments,  letters  of 
fovereign  princes,  tranfaftions  between  this  and  other 
kingdoms  and  ftates,  genealogies,  hiftories,  regifters  of 
monafteries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of  Genefis, 
thought  to  be  the  molt  ancient  Greek  copy  extant,  and 
faid  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  in  the  fecond  centu¬ 
ry,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian  copy  or  manufcript 
in  Greek  capitals.  This  library  is  kept  in  the  Britifk 
Mufeum,  with  the  large  and  valuable  library  of  fir  Hans 
Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000  volumes,  & c. 

There  are  many  public  libraries  belonging  to  the  feve- 
ral  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  univerfities 
in  North  Britain.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge  lias  of  late-years  become  unufually  ft  rich 
in  enforcing  the  laws  relative  to  the  ufe  of  books  in  the 
public  library.  Even  a  member  of  the  fenate  may  not 
take  a  manufcript  to  his  room,  without  a  grace;  and  no 
member  of  the  univerfity  can  now  read  in  the  library, 
who  is  not  alfo  a  member  of  the  fenate,  unlefs  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  who  is.  Thefe  circumftances  may,  perhaps, 
bring  to  fome  people’s  remembrance  the  waggery  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  clergyman  at  the  reformation.  He  was  preaching 
againft  the  Romifh  church  for  denying  the  people  the  free 
ufe  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exclaimed,  “  See  here,”  opening 
the  book  wide,  “a  divine  book,  able  to  make  you  wife 
unto  falvation  ;  but,”  continued  he,  (clafping  the  book, 
faft,  and  holding  it  up  in  his  hand,)  “you  are  allowed 
only  to  admire  it;  you  muft  not  read  it.”  Others  may 
vindicate  this  ftriftnefs  of  the  univerfity,  on  the  principle 
by  which  Bentley,  when  king’s  librarian,  vindicated  his 
refufal  of  the  ufe  of  a  manufcript  to  Boyle  ;  “A  manufcript 
is  of  no  further  fervice,  when  you  have  fqueezed  out  the 
juice.” 

The  principal  public  libraries  in  London,  befides  that  of 
the  Mufeum,  are  thofe  of  the  College  of  Heralds,  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  of  Doftors  Commons,  to  which 
every  bifhop,  at  the  time  of  his  confecration,  gives  at 
leaft  20I.  fometimes  50I.  for  the  purchafe  of  books ;  thofe 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  (fee  vol.  xi.  p.  80.)  Inner 
Temple, and  MiddleTemple;  that  of  Lambeth,  founded  by 
archbifhop  Bancroft  in  1610,  for  the  ufe  of  fucceeding  arch- 
bifliops  of  Canterbury,  and  increafed  by  the  benefaftions 
of  archbifhops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and  Tennifon,  and  faid 
to  confilt  of  at  leaft  15,000  printed  books,  and  617  volumes 
in  manufcript;  that  of  Red-Crofs  flreet,  founded  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  a  prefbyterian  divine,  and  fince  enriched 
by  many  private  benefaftions  ;  that  of  the  Royal  Society, 
called  the  Arundelian  or  Norfolk  library,  becaufe  the 
principal  part  of  the  colledtion  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Arundel,  and  was  given  to  the  fociety  by  Henry 
Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1666,  which  li¬ 
brary  lias  been  increafed  by  the  valuable  colleftion  of 
Francis  Alton,  efq.  in  1715,  and  is  continually  increafing 
by  the  numerous  benefaftions  of  the  works  of  its  learned 
members,  and  others  ;  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  Sion  college  ; 
the  Queen’s  library,  erefted  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1737  ; 
and  the  Surgeons  library,  kept  in  their  neuly-erefted  hall 
in  Linccln’s-Inn  fquarej  the  Weftminfter  library,  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Royal  Inftitution,  incorporated  in  1800;  the 
library. of  the  London  Inftitution,  eftablifhed  in  1805; 
thofe  of  the  Surrey  Inftitution  and  Ruffell  Inftitution, 
&c.  See. 

Where  a  library  is  erefted  in  any  parifh,  it  (hall  be  pre¬ 
ferved  for  the  ufes  direfted  by  the  founder;  and  incum¬ 
bents  and  minifters  of  parifhes,  & c.  are  to  give  fecurity 
for  it,  and  make  catalogues  of  the  books,  See.  None  of 
the  books  fiiall  be  alienable  without  confentof  the  bifhop, 
7  Q  and 
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and  then  only  when  there  is  a  duplicate  of  fuch  books.  If 
any  book  thall  be  taken  away  and  detained,  a  juftice’s 
warrant  may  be  iflued  to  fearch  for  and  reftore  the  fame; 
alio,  action  of  trover  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
proper  ordinary,  See.  And  bifhops  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  orders  concerning  libraries,  appoint  perfons  to 
view  their  condition,  and  enquire  of  the  ftate  of  them  in 
their -vifitations.  7  Anne,  c.  14. 

Bray’s  Inftitution  for  parochial  libraries  (1696)  is  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  a  number  of  alfociates,  a  treafurer, 
and  a  fecretary.  See  Highmore  on  Public  Charities,  p.  935. 

Circulating  Libraries,  now  fo  general  and  ufeful,  are  of 
no  greater  Handing  than  about  feventy  years.  The  firft 
in  London  was  commenced  at  No.  132  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  bookfeller  of  the  name  of  Wright,  about  the  year  1740  ; 
he  was  fucceeded  in  the  fame  concern  by  Batho,  who  was 
fucceded  by  Mr.  John  Bell.  Among  the  earlieft  and  mod 
fuccefsful  rivals  of  Wright  were  the  Nobles,  in  Holborn 
and  St.  Martin’s  court ;  and  Lowndes  in  Fleet-ftreet.  The 
number  of  circulating  libraries  in  Great  Britain  was,  in 
the  year  1810,  not  lels  than  a  thoufand. 

Mufical  Library.  Dr.  Burney  complains,  in  the  fecond 
vol.  of  his  General  Hiltory  of  Mufic,  p.444,  that  in  his 
travels  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  fearch  of  materials  for  his  work,  he  was 
able  to  find  no  complete  mufical  library.  “  Something  like 
a  chain  or  feries  of  mufical  theorifts  (he  fays)  may  perhaps 
be  found  at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  began 
t’o  form  a  mufical  library;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ano¬ 
ther  at  Munich  in  the  feventeenth  century.  But  both 
have  been  long  neglefted,  and  are  now  in  a  very  confufed 
and  imperfect  ftate.  Nor  is  a  complete  feries  of  mufical 
compofitions  by  the  belt  mafters,  from  the  earlieft  period 
of  counterpoint  to  the  prefent  time,  to  be  found  in  any 
public  or  private  library  in  Europe  to  which  I  have  ever 
bad  accefs.  Indeed  the  colle&ors  of  books  for  royal,  col¬ 
legiate,  or  public,  libraries,  feem  never  to  have  had  an  idea 
of  forming  any  regular  plan  for  making  fuch  a  collection; 
and,  though  many  individuals  have  been  poffefled  of  a  rage 
for  accumulating  mufical  curiofities,  it  has  feldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  have  extended  their  ideas  to  mufical  pro¬ 
ductions  in  general ;  fo  that  no  more  than  one  clafs  or  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition  has  been  completed  by  them,  and  even 
this,  at  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  is  ufually  difperfed. 

“In  a  library,  formed  upon  fo  large  a  fcale  as  that  of 
the  king  of  France  at  Paris,  the  Bodleian  and  Mufeum 
in  England,  it  feems  as  if  mufic  fliould  be  put  on  a  level 
■with  other  arts  and  fciences,  in  which  every  book  of  cha¬ 
racter  is  procured.  In  a  royal  or  ample  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  fpecimens  at  leaft  of  every  great  painter  are  pur- 
chafed  ;  and  no  private  library  is  thought  complete  while 
the  writings  of  a  fingle  poet  of  eminence  are  wanting.” 

As  the  author,  in  a  note  upon  this  pafiage,  has  given  a 
sketch  of  fuch  a  mufical  library  as  he  thinks  wanting,  and 
which  has  been  inferted  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
we  fhall  give  it  a  place  here,  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  forming  fuch  a  mufical  library  as  would  afiift  the  ftu- 
dent,  gratify  the  curious,  inform  the  hiftorian,  and  afford 
a  comparative  view'  of  the  ftate  of  the  art  at  every  period 
of  its  exiftence,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  books,  when 
collected,  were  claffed  in  a  way  fomewhat  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Malles  and  motets,  to  Latin  words,  ')  From  the  infancy 
Madrigals,  fongs  in  parts,  and  fin-  of  counterpoint  to 

gle  longs,  in  modern  languages,  J  the  year  1500. 

The  fame  continued  to  the  year  1600;  to  which  fliould 
be  added  : 

Services  and  full  anthems,  "}  ToEngliffi  words,  as  well  as 
Verfe  and  folo  anthems,  >•  thofe  of  other  modern  lan- 
Pfalmody  in  parts,  J  guages. 

The  fame  clafles  completed  to  the  year  1700,  with  the 
addition  of  mafques,  intermezzi,  ferenatas, 
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Operas,  ferioqs  and  comic. 

Oratorios,  cantatas. 

Fantafias  and  recercari,  for  various  inftruments. 

All  the  above  continued  to  the  prefent  time,  with  an 
addition  of  full 

Concertos,  fymphonies,  and  overtures. 

Concertos,  with  folo  parts  for  particular  inftruments. 

Quintets,  quatuors. 

Sonatas,  or  trios,  duets  and 

Solos  for  every  inftrument  for  which  mufic  has  been 
compofed,  including  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  and 
leffons  for  every  fpecies  of  keyed  inftrument. 

The  mufic  publiflied  in  fingle  parts  fliould  be  fcored, 
and  that  publifhed  in  partition  tranferibed  in  fingle  parts; 
to  be  alike  ready  for  the  eye  or  the  ear,  for  the  theorift 
to  examine,  or  the  practical  mufician  to  perform. 

And,  in  order  that  fcience  and  criticifm  may  keep  pace 
with  the  mechanifin  and  practice  of  the  art,  all  the  treatifes, 
traits,  and  eflays,  both  in  the  dead  and  living  languages, 
fhould  be  collected,  arranged  chronologically,  and  aftigaed 
a  particular  portion  of  the  library. 

The  Bodleian  library,  the  Mufeum,  and  Royal  Society, 
with  fome  other  libraries,  have  copies  of  new  books  fent 
to  them  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  and  by  individuals, 
either  by  law  or  by  courtefy  ;  and,  when  once  fuch  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  old  mufic  is  laid  as  we  have  here  fketched  out, 
it  would  foon  become  a  cuftom,  or  might  be  made  one  by 
the  legiflature,  for  copies  of  all  mufic  that  is  publiflied  in 
England,  as  well  as  books  on  the  fubjeCt,  to  be  prefented 
by  the  authors  or  editors  to  the  public  library.  And  the 
fame  means  fliould  be  ufed  for  procuring  all  foreign  mu¬ 
fical  publications  as  are  employed  in  accumulating  books 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  prefs  is  at  work. 

The  librarian,  or  keeper  of  thefe  books,  fliould  be  a 
good  practical  mufician,  as  well  as  theorift  and  fcholar, 
in  order  to  know  the  worth  of  the  productions  he  has  ire 
charge,  and  to  be  enabled  to  give  inftruftions  at  leaft  liovr 
to  draw  fingle  parts  from  a  fcore,  and  fcore  fingle  parts  ; 
to  explain  difficulties  to  the  ignorant,  and  difplay  curio- 
fities  to  the  learned ;  to  know  the  rank  each  compofer 
fhould  hold  in  every  clafs,  and  perhaps  record  the  degree 
of  refpedt  that  has  been  paid  to  him  by  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  which  is  due  to  him  from  pofterity.” 

LIBRA'TA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  in  lat.  42.  53.  N.  Ion.  14.  E. 

LIBRA'TA  TER'RAi,  a  portion  of  ground,  contain¬ 
ing  four  oxgangs,  and  every  oxgang  thirteen  acres.  It 
was  anciently  fo  much  land  as  was  yearly  worth  20s.  and 
in  Henry  Ill’s  time,  he  that  had  quindecim  libralas  terras 
was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood.  Some  fay,  that, 
as  money  is  divided  into  pounds,  fliillings,  pence,  and 
farthings,  the  fame  degrees  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  lands;  and,  therefore,  as  quadrans  fignifies  a  far¬ 
thing,  fo  quadrantata  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre;  obolata , 
a  half;  [denariata,  a  whole  acre;  Jolidata ,  12  acres;  and 
librata,  20  times  12  acres;  i.e  240  acres. 

This  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Scotland  is  called  pound- 
land  of  old  extent. 

To  LI'BRATE,  v.  a.  llibro,  Lat.]  Topoife;  to  balance; 
to  hold  in  equipoife. 

LIBRA'TION,_/l  [Fr.  from  libratio,  Lat.]  The  ftate 
of  being  balanced. — This  is  what  may  be  laid  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  the  libration  of  the  body.  Dry  den's  Dufrefnoy, 

Their  pinions  ftill 

In  loofe  librations  ftretch’d,  to  truft  the  void 
Trembling  refufe.  Thomfon's  Spring, 

In  aftronomy,  the  balancing  motion  or  trepidation  in  the 
firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the  fun,  and  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  ftars,  change  from  time  to  time.  Aftrono- 
mers  likewife  aferibe  to  the  moon  a  libratory  motion,  or 
motion  of  trepidation,  which  they  pretend  is  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  from,  north  to  fouth,  becaufe  that  at  full  moon 

they 
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they  fometimes  difcover  parts  of  her  dxflc  which  are  not 
difcovered  at  other  times.  Thefe  kinds  are  called,  the  one 
a  lihration  in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  libration  in  lati¬ 
tude.  Befide%this,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which  they  call 
an  apparent  libration,  and  which  con  fills  in  this,  that  when 
the  moon  is  at  her  greateft  elongation  from  the  fouth,  her 
axis  being  then  almolt  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  fun  mult  enlighten  towards  the  north  pole  of 
the  moon  fome  parts  which  he  did  not  before,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  fome  parts  of  thofe  which  he  enlightened 
towards  the  oppolite  pole  areobfcured  ;  and  this  produces 
the  fame  effeft  which  the  libration  in  latitude  does.  Di£i. 
Trev. — Thofe  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do  not 
all  make  entire  revolutions ;  for  the  moon  maketh  only  a 
kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated  motion  on  her  own  axis. 
Grew. — See  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii. 

LI'BRATORY,  adj.  Balancing;  playing  like  a  balance. 

LIB'SHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

LI'BUN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflaw  :  fixteen  miles 
north-call  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

LIBUR'NIA,  now  Croatia,  a  country  of  Illyricuin, 
between  Iftria  and  Dalmatia,  whence  a  colony  came  to 
fettle  in  Apulia  in  Italy.  There  were  at  Rome  a  number 
of  men  whom  the  magiftrates  employed  as  public,  heralds, 
who  were  called  Liburni,  probably  from  being  originally 
of  Liburnian  extraction. 

Liburna,  or  liburnica,  (Horace,)  denoted  a  kind  of  light 
and  fwift  Ikiff,  ufed  by  the  Liburnians  in  their  fea-roving 
or  piracies,  for  which  they  were  noted.  Liburnum  (Juve¬ 
nal)  was  a  fpecies  of  litter  made  in  form  of  Liburnian 
fkiffs,  wherein  the  noblemen  of  Rome  were  carried,  and 
where  they  fat  at  their  eafe,  either  reading  or  writing. 

LIBUR'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Cam¬ 
pania. — Alfo  a  port  of  Tufcany,  now  Livonia  or  Leghorn. 
Eat.  43.  50.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  E. 

LIBYA,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus 
and  Cafliopea,  who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus 
by  Neptune. 

LIBYA,  in  general,  according  to  the  Greeks,  denoted 
Africa.  An  appellation  derived  from  lub,  “  thirft,”  being 
a  dry  and  thirfty  country.  See  Africa. 

Libya,  in  a  more  refrained  fenfe,  was  the  middle  part 
of  Africa,  extending  north  and  well,  (Pliny,)  between 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  to  the  eall ; 
and  was  twofold;  the  Hither  or  Exterior  Libya,  and  the 
Farther  or  Interior.  The  former  lay  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Farther  Libya  and  Ethio¬ 
pia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  fouth.  The  Farther  or  Interior 
Libya  was  a  vail  country,  lying  between  the  Hither  Libya 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  welt,  the  Ethio- 
pic  on  the  fouth,  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  eall. 
Ptolemy. 

Libya,  in  a  fill  more  refrained  fenfe,  called,  fordifinc- 
tion’s  fake,  Libya  Propria,  was  a  northern  dillrict  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  a  part  of  the  Hither  Libya ;  fituated  between 
Egypt  to  the  eaf,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  the 
Syrtis  Major  and  the  Regio  Tripolitana  to  the  well,  the 
Garamantes  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  to  the  fouth. 
Now  the  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca.  This  Libya  was 
again  fubdivided  into  Libya  taken  in  the  flriflef  fenfe  of 
all,  and  into  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  Libya  in  the 
ltriCleft  fenfe,  otherwife  the  Exterior,  was  the  molt  eafern 
part  of  Libya  Propria,  next  to  Egypt,  with-Marmarica  on 
the  weft,  the  Mediterranean  .on  the  north,  and  the  Nubi, 
now  called  Nubia,  to  the  fouth.  Ptolemy. 

LIBYAN,  adj.  [from  Libya.']  Belonging  to  Libya,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Libya. 

LIBYAN,/!  An  inhabitant  of  Libya,  a  native  of  Libya. 

LIBYS'SA,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  with  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  fill  extant  in 
the  age  of  Pliny. 

LICARA'BRA,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guipufcoa,  which  runs  into  the  Orio  a  little  above  Tolofa. 

LICA'VO,  a  town  of  the  iiisnd  of  Corfica ;  twenty 
sniles  eaf  of  Ajazzo. 
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LICE,  the  plural  of  loufe; 

Red  blifters  rifing  on  their  paps  appear, 

And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noilome  fweat, 

And  clammy  dews,  that  loathfome  lice  beget; 

Till  the  How  creeping  evil  eats  his  way.  Dryd.  Vir. 

LICE'A,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptoga- 
mia,  order  fungi,  the  fpecies  of  which  have  been,  fome  of 
them,  referred  to  Trichia,  Sphierocarpus,  (not  the  true 
Sphrerocarpus  of  Micheli,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of 
algae)  and  Didymium.  Its  generic  elfential  character  is 
thus  given  by  Perfoon — Peridium  (or  cafe)  naked, 
roundilh,  or  fomewhat  indeterminate  in  fliape,  brittle  ;  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  wanting;  feminal  powder  deftitute  of 
fibres.  The  fpecies  he  enumerates  are  five,  all  very  mi¬ 
nute  productions,  fcarcely  bigger  than  pins’  heads,  found 
chiefly  on  rotten  wood  of  the  fir  kind. 

Species.  1.  Licea  bicolor  :  peridium  rather  dotted  with 
fpecks  than  furrowed  with  wrinkles  ;  fcabrous,  neat,  dark, 
with  a  tint  of  green  ;  general  colour  inky,  or  blue-black; 
filaments  rare,  and  ifolated  ;  the  inner  peridium,  which 
contains  a  colourlefs  pollen,  could  not  be  difcovered. 
There  are  two  varieties:  the  one  maybe  found,  either 
difperfed  or  aggregated,  on  white-waflied  mud  walls  ;  and 
is  called  calcicola ..  The  other  variety,  lignatilis,  differs  but 
little  from  the  firff  :  it  riles  a  little  higher,  has  hemifphe- 
rical  peridia,  of  a  dark  chefnut  colour,  or  nearly  black  ; 
and  is  found  on  rotten  wood.  In  other  rel’pects,  both  va¬ 
rieties  are  fo  alike,  chiefly  for  the  nature  and  colour  of 
their  dull,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate  them.  This 
lad  was  found  but  once,  and  in  great  quantity,  and  both 
difperfed  and  aggregate,  upon  timber  made  of  fir-tree. 
Both  varieties  flourifh  in  the  middle  of  June. 

2.  Licea  circumfciffa.  Of  this  we  have  alfo  two  va¬ 
rieties  ;  that  of  the  poplar,  and  that  of  the  fir.  The  firfl: 
has  larger  peridia,  and  is  of  a  deeper  hue  :  it  is  to  be  found 
on  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  Populus  tremulus,  or  afpen  ; 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  in  fpring.  The  va¬ 
riety  which  inhabits  the  fir  has  the  peridium  dark  brown, 
with  a  llrong  membrane  femi-tranfparent  and  yellowifli  ; 
and  therefore  rejeCts  the  generic  character,  of  having  no 
internal  membrane.  Time,  September. 

3.  Licea  pufilla  :  the  peridium  turns  from  deep  yellow 
to  brown,  and  then  affumes  a  beautiful  chefnut-colour ; 
in  like  manner  the  pollen  of  a  dulky  colour  turns  to  black, 
exhibiting  the  different  lhades  which  we  remark  in  l’eve- 
ral  forts  of  lnuff.  It  grows  on  the  rotten  wood  of  the 
pine-tree  ;  and  is  found  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

4.  Licea  variabil is  :  various  in  figure  and  colour,  red- 
dilh-browti  ;  the  powder  dirty  yellow 

5.  Licea  flexuofa,  is  defcribed  by  Perfoon  as  creeping 
or  oblong,  Alining  red  brown,  fomewhat  wavy,  with  faw- 
like  incilions.  Thefe  two  laft  are  found  on  fir-wood. 

Albertini  and  Schweiniz,  in  their  ConfpeCius  Fungo- 
rum,  have  defcribed  two  new  fpecies. 

6.  Licea  llrobilina  :  clofe,  aggregate,  oblong,  regular, 
and  fomewhat  round;  peridia  dulky,  between  fawn  and 
tawny,  cut  around  ;  powder,  dirty  yellow.  The  peridia  of 
this  fpecies  inhabit  fmall  cells  cut  in  wood,  and  clofe  to 
each  other  ;  they  are  numerous,  tallilh,  regular,  heinif- 
pherical,  and  flattilh  at  top.  Their  bark  uncommonly 
hard,  and  tough  ;  darkening  from  fawn-colour  to  brown  9 
opaque,  fiEboth,  and  cleft.  It  often  appears  as  if  cut 
round  ;  fometimes  the  top  opens  unequally:  it  contains  a 
farinaceous  dull,  fomewhat  compact  and  coarfe,  with  hardly 
any  filaments,  of  a  dirty-yellow  hue,  yet  at  times  whitilh. 
It  differs  from  the  Licea  circumfciffa  by  being  twice  or 
three  times  as  large ;  by  its  colour,  chiefly  that  of  the  pow¬ 
der  ;  and  by  inhabiting  clofer  cells,  &c.  and  from  L.  va- 
riabil is  by  the  regularity  of  its. form,  by  its  Ample  and  ro- 
bult  peridium,  by  its  different  place  of  growth,  See.  hav¬ 
ing  chofen  a  Ate  to  which  it  generally  moll  pertinacioufly 
adheres,  namely,  the  old  half-putrid  cones  of  the  Pinus 
picea,  or  Alver  fir,  where  they  neltle  in  great  number, 
dwelling  and  dividing  by  their  prefence  the  fquamous  fol-' 
Ikies  of  the  fruit.  It  is  found  in  autumn  and  fpring. 

This 
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This  fpecies  is  fhown  on  the  Elate  of  Lern^a,  &c.  at  fig. 
19.  a,  natural  fize  of  the  fungi  as  they  lie  aggregated;  b, 
the  fame  magnified,  with  part  of  the  lamina  of  "the  Jlro- 
bilus ,  or  pine-apple  ;  c,  the  peridium  opened,  to  fiiow  the 
farina  ;  d,  the  peridium  irregularly  cleft ;  e,  an  entire  pe¬ 
ridium  by  itfeif ;  f  profile  of  a  peridium  opened  ;  g,  lec¬ 
tion  of  the  peridium,  to  (how  the  contents. 

7.  Licea  incarnata :  crowded';  flelli-coloured,  with  a 
fteely  glofs;  powder  at  firft  white,  then  flefb-coloured,  and 
at  length  deep  rofe-colour.  This  fpecies  feems  to  (land 
midway  between  the  Licea  and  Trichia,  (another  of  Al- 
bertini’s  genera  ;)  as  its  filaments,  not  very  numerous,  rife 
above  the  opened  peridium  ;  yet  they  do  not  conftitute  a 
true  compact  head  of  hair,  nor  do  they  expand  with  elaf- 
ticity  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Its  place,  however, 
was  affigned  among  the  Licea  on  account  of  its  form,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  colour.  The  young  fungi  exhibit  different 
fliapes,  hemifpherical,  oval,  underlined, .fluxuous,  See.  ei¬ 
ther  nifperfed  or  aggregated,  and  confluent.  The  elegant 
peridium  is  flefny,  lucid,  thin,  yet  hard,  brittle,  and  break¬ 
ing  into  fragments.  The  powder  is  farinaceous;  at  the 
firft  bloom  it  is- white  with  a  little  mixture  of  pink  ;  but, 
when  in  free  contact  with  air,  reddening  more  intensively, 
it  turns  into  a  beautiful  rofe-colour.  It  is  very  rare  ;  hav¬ 
ing  been  met  with  but  once,  upon  naked  fir-wood,  felled 
and  rotting  in  a  damp  thicket,  about  the  end  of  061'  her. 
Fig.  20,  on  the  fame  Plate,  exhibits  this  fpecies:  h,  natu¬ 
ral  fize  ;  i,  magnified,  foir.e  unopened,  fome  opened,  with 
the  farina;  k,  a  fingle  fungus  more  highly  magnified, 
fhowing  the  capillitium  and  farina;  /,  the  peridium  ready 
to  break,  and  cracked  round  the  circumference  previous 
to  the  fungus  emitting  its  pollen. 

LIQEGNA'NO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  Gaeta  two  miles  north-weft  of  the  Volturno. 

LECF.NCE.  See  License. 

LI'CENSE,  or  Licence,  f.  [ licentia ,  Lat.  licence,  Fr.] 
Exorbitant  liberty  ;  contempt  of  legal  and  r.ecefTary  re- 
frraint. — Some  of  the  wifer,  feeing  that  a  popular  licence  is 
indeed  the  many-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with  the  reft 
to  make  Mufidorus  their  chief.  Sidney. 

They  baul  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  moods. 

And  ftill  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free  ; 

Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton, 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim. 

Now  turn'd  to  licenfe  by  too  juft  a  name.  Rofcommon. 

A  grant  of  permiffion. — We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  to  enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

. — Liberty  ;  permiffion. — It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accufed  have  the  accufers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to 
anfwer  for  himfelf.  AEls. — Licenfe  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
letters,  or  certificates,  taken  out  in  univerfities,  whether 
in  law’,  phyfic,  or  divinity.  Thus,  a  licenfe  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  denotes  a  period  of  two  years,  which  the  bache¬ 
lors  are  obliged  to  pafs  in  affifting  at  acts,  and  difputing 
in  them,  to  qualify  themfelves  for  being  admitted  doctors. 

License,  in  law,  is  a  power  or  authority  given  to  an¬ 
other  to  do  fome  lawful  aft.  A  licenfe  is  a  perfonal  power, 
■and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another:  though  a  licenfe 
may  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  affigns.  12  Hen.  VII.  25. 
There  may  be  a  parol  licenfe,  as  well  as  by  deed  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but,  if  it  be  not  for  a  certain  time,  it  paffes  no  in- 
tereft.  a  NelJ.  Abr.  1123.  By  licenfe  a  man  may  praftife 
phyfic  and  furgery  in  London  :  iicenfes  are  alfo  neceffary 
for  carving  on  various  trades  and  profeffions,  on  which  a 
duty  is  laid,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue  to  go¬ 
vernment.  See  Excise. 

License  (Letter  of).  See  Letter,  p.  540. 

License  of  Marriage.  Bifhops  have  power  to  grant 
Iicenfes  for  this  purpofe;  and  parfons  marrying  any  per¬ 
son  without  publifhing  the  banns  of  matrimony,  or  with¬ 
out  licenfe,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  tool.  Sc c.  by  7  &  8  W. 
PI.  c.  35.  See  alfo  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Marriage. 
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License,  in  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  are  the 
liberties  which  are  taken  in  difpenling  with  the  common 
rules  and  laws  of  thofe  arts.  See  the  refpeftive  articles. 

To  LFCENSE,  v.  a.  [ licencitr ,  Fr.  j  To  permit  by  a  le¬ 
gal  grant : 

Wit’s  Titans  brav’d  the  (kies. 

And  the  prefs  groan’d  with  licens'd  blafpnemies.  Pope. 

To  difmifs  ;  to  fend  away.  Not  in  a fe. — He  would  play 
well,  and  willingly,  at  fome  games  of  greateft  attention  ; 
which  (hewed,  that  when  he  lifted  he  could  licenfe  his 
thoughts.  fVotton. 

LI'CENSER,yi  A  granter  of  permiffion. 

Licenser  of  Books.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press,  p.  602. 

LI'CENSING,  f.  The  aft  of  giving  a  licenfe. 

LICENTIATE,  f.  \licenliaius,  low  Lat.j  A  man  who 
tifes  licenfe.  Not  in  ufe. — The  licentiates,  fomewhat  licen- 
tioufly,  left  they  fhould  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  par¬ 
don  themfelves  for  doubling  or  rejefting  a  letter,  if  the 
fenfe  fall  aptly.  Camden. — A  degree  in  Spanifh  univer¬ 
fities. — A  man  might,  after  that  time,  fue  for  the  degree 
of  licentiate  or  mafter  in  this  faculty.  Ayliffe. —  Moft  of  the 
officers  of  judicature  in  Spain  are  known  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  licentiates.  To  pafs  licentiate  in  the  common 
"law,  civil  law,  or  phyfic,  they  inuft  have  ftudied  feven 
years;  in  divinity,  ten.  Chambers.— Licentiate,  among  us, 
is  ufually  underftood  of  a  phyfician,  w  ho  has  a  licenfe  to 
praftife,  granted  him  by  the  college  of  phyficians.  A  per- 
fon  praftifing  phyfic  without  fuch  licenfe,  in  cafe  his  pa¬ 
tient  dies  under  his  hands,  is  guilty  of  felony  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

To  LICENTIATE,  v.a.  [licentier,'l<r.~\  To  permit;  to 
encourage  by  licenfe.— We  may  not  hazard  either  the 
ftifiing  of  generous  inclinations,  or  the  liccntiating  of  any 
thing  that  is  coarfe.  LEJlrange. 

LICEN'TIATING,  J.  The  aft  of  giving  power  by  li¬ 
cenfe.  L'EJlrange. 

LICENTIOUS,  adj,  SJicentieux,  Y; .licentiofus,  Lat.]  Un- 
reftrained  by  law  or  morality  : 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 

Should’ft  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious ? 

And  that  this  body,  confecrate  to  thee, 

With  ruffian  luft  fhould  be  contaminate  ?  Sha/tefpeare. 
Prefumptuous ;  unconfined; 

The  Tyber,  whole  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflow’d  the  neighbouring  fields, 

Now  runs  a  fmooth  and  inoffenfive  courfe.  Rofcommon. 

LICENTIOUSLY,  adv.  With  too  much  liberty ;  with¬ 
out  juft  reftraint. — The  licentiates,  fomewhat  licentioujly > 
will  pardon  themfelves.  Camden's  Remains. 

LICENTIOUSNESS,  /.  Boundlefs  liberty  ;  contempt 
of  juft  reftraint. — One  error  is  fo  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth 
a  thoufand  children,  if  the  licentioufnefs  thereof  be  not 
timely  reftrained.  Raleigh. 

LICF/TO  (Fortunio),  a  phyfician  and  philofopher,  was 
born  in  1577  at  Rapallo,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  where  his 
father  was  a  phyfician.  He  ftudied  at  Bologna,  and  was 
during  nine  years  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Pifa.  The 
great  reputation  he  acquired  caufed  him  in  1609  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  chair  of  philofophy  at  Padua,  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  till  1636.  He  then  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he 
was  profeffor  till  1645.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Pa¬ 
dua,  to  the  firft  chair  of  the  theory  of  phyfic,  which  he 
held,  at  an  advanced  falary,  till  his  death  in  1657.  He 
was  an  extremely  voluminous  writer  ;  and  a  lift  is  given 
of  fifty-four  of  his  publications,  upon  medical,  philofo- 
phical,  moral,  antiquarian,  and  hiftorical,  topics,  very  few 
of  w  hich  are  now  remembered.  In  philofophy  he  was  a 
moft  zealous  Ariftotelian  ;  and  in  all  points  was  more  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  erudition  than  by  original  refearch  or  faga- 
city.  In  a  work  De  Lucernis  Anliquarum  Rcconditis,  he 
ftrongly  argues  in  favour  of  the  fuppofed  fecret  of  incon- 
fumable  lamps  pofTcffed  by  the  ancients,  and  relates  many 
pretended  difeoveries  of  lepulchral  lamps  of  this  kind. 

3  As 
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As  a  phyfician  he  is  bed  known  for  his  work  on  monitors, 
entitled  De  Monjlrorum  Caujis,  Natura,  et  Dijferenliis,  of 
which  the  heft  edition  is  that  of  Blafius,  Amlt.  1665,  4to. 
In  this  piece  he  clafiilies  monftrous  productions,  and  af- 
figns  caufes  to  each,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
philofophy,  hut  without  anatomical  defcriptions,  or  ex- 
periments  of  his  own.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anatom. 

LICH,  adj.  [lie,  Sax.]  Like  or  alike. — For  both  to  be, 
snd  feeme,  to  him  was  labor  lick.  Spenfer. 

LICH,  /  [lice,  Sax.]  A  dead  carcale  5  whence  lichwake, 
the  time  or  aCt  of  watching  by  the  dead  ;  lichgate,  the  gate 
through  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave  ;  Lichjield , 
the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Stafford  (hire,  fo  named  from 
martyred  Chriftians  ;  lickowl,  a  fort  of  owl  by  the  vulgar 
fuppofed  to  foretel  death.  Lichwake  is  (till  retained  in 
Scotland  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Johnfon. 

LICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Ho- 
hen  Solms,  on  the  Wetter  :  twelve  miles  eaft-foutli-eaft  of 
Wetzlar.and  thirty-fix  north-eaft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  50.  31.  N. 
Ion.  8. 49.  E. 

LI'CHADES,  fmall  iflands  near  Caeneum,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Euboea  ;  fo  called  from  Lichas. 

LICHA'IA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Coffacs,  which  runs  into  the  Donetz  near  Biftraia. 

LICHA'JSIOS,  f.  in  the  ancient  nuific,  the  name  of  the 
third  found  of  the  two  lowed  tetrachords  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  Greeks;  as  this  found  was  produced  by  the  index  or 
fore-finger,  which  was  called  lickanos.  The  third  found 
of  the  lowed  tetrachord  afeending,  was  that  of  the  hypate, 
and  called  lichanos-hypaton,  fometimes  hypaton-diatonos, 
enharmonic,  or  chromatic,  according  to  the  genus..  That 
of  the  fecond,  or  mean  tetrachord,  was  called  lichanos- 
mefon,  or  mefon-diatonos. 

LI'CHAS,  a  fervant  of  Hercules  who  brought  him  the 
poifoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was  thrown  by  his 
matter  into  the  fea  with  great  violence;  and  changed  into 
a  rock  in  the  Eubcean  Sea,  by  the  compafiion  of  the  gods. 
Ovid.  Met. 

LI'CHEN, /  Liverwort  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
elafs  cryptogamia,  order  algae,  natural  order  of  algae.  The 
generic  characters  are — I.  Male  flowers?  Vehicles  con¬ 
glomerated,  extremely  fmall,  crowded  or  fcattered  on  the 
difk,  margin,  or  tips  of  the  fronds.  II.  Female  flowers  ? 
en  the  lame  or  on  a  diftinft  plant.  Receptacle  roundilh, 
flattilh,  convex  (tubercle), concave  (fcutella),  lubrevolute 
affixed  to  the  margin  (pelta),  often  differing  from  the 
frond  in  colour,  within  containing  the  feeds  difpofed  in 
rows.  The  powder  adhering  to  fome  lichens  feems  rather 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  buds  than  of  male  fructifications. 

Of  this  very  numerous  genus,  Dr.  Withering,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  Arrangements,  has  enumerated  no 
fewer  than  216  fpecies,  befides  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
The  fpecies  defined  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syftema  Ve- 
getabilium  amount  to  130;  but  the  infufficiency  of  this 
catalogue,  to  comprife  all  the  Lichens  in  the  world,  will 
be  ftrikingly  evident,  when  we  confider  that  about  345 
Britifli  fpecies  have  already  appeared  in  Englifli  Botany, 
and  that  feveral  more  remain  to  be  publifhed  there.  The 
fpecies  enumerated  by  Dr.  Turton,  in  his  tranflation  of 
Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  are  no  fewer  than  579.  It 
can  therefore,  we  think,  only  be  expected  of  us  to  feleCt 
for  defeription  a  few  of  the  mod  remarkable  and  ufeful 
fpecies.  For  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  genus,  and 
an  illuftration  of  the  mode  of  fructification,  fee  the  article 
Eotany,  vol.  iii.  p.  282,  3.  and  Plate  XV.  fig.  1 5,  16,  17. 

The  mod  minute  fpecies  of  this  great  genus  hold  a 
much  more  important  place  in  the  economy  of  nature 
than  is  apparent  to  fuperficial  obfervers.  They  are  the 
firft  beginning  of  vegetation  on  ftones  of  all  kinds  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  whole  decompofing  furfaces  are  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  their  imperceptible  feeds,  and  foon  afford  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  fprouting  plants,  whofe  minute  fibrous 
roots  dill  farther  infinuate  themfelves.  The  larger  fpe¬ 
cies  take  polfeffion  of  every  cavity  and  fiffure,  both  of 
fiones  and  the  decaying  external  bark  of  trees.  In  time 
Vox,.  XII.  No.  857. 
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they  all  decay,  and  furnifli  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould 
capable  of  nourifhing  modes,  or  dill  larger  plants.  The 
refiduum  of  thefe,  being  (till  more  confiderable,  is  wafhed 
by  rains  into  larger  cavities,  where  even  foreft-trees  can 
fcatter  their  feeds,  by  the  penetrating  power  of  whofe 
roots  great  mattes  are  diflodged  from  the  molt  lofty  rocks. 
Thus  the  vegetable  kingdom  exercifes  dominion  over  the 
tributary  foflil  world,  and,  in  its  turn,  affords  the  fame  no 
lefs  neceffary  aid  to  animal  exiltence. 

Species.  1.  Lichen  Iflandicus,  or  Iceland  mofs :  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain,  particularly  on  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.  In  Iceland  this  is  ufed  as  food.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  difli  of  it  is  prepared  by  chopping  it  fmall, 
boiling  it  in  three  or  four  fucceffive  portions  of  water  to 
take  off  its  natural  bitternefs, and  then  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  milk.  When  cold,  this  preparation  has  the  form  of  a 
jelly,  which  is  eaten  with  miik  or  cream,  and  makes  a  very 
palatable  difh.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  lichen 
have  of  late  been  fo  well  ettablifhed  at  Vienna,  that  the 
plant  is  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopeia,  and  into  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copeia  of  the  year  1S09.  It  is  extremely  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  and  to  the  tafte  fomewhat  bitter  and  aftringent; 
but  its  bitternefs,  as  well  as  the  purgative  quality  which 
it  manifefts  in  its  recent  Hate,  are  in  a  great  meafure 
diffipated  by  drying,  or,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
may  be  extracted  by  infufion  in  water.  An  ounce  of  this 
lichen  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  water, 
yielded  feven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  as  thick  as  that  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  folution  of  one  part  of  gum  arabic  ir> 
three  pints  of  water.  Lord  Dundonald  has  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  for  preparing  the  mucilage  from  the  li¬ 
chen  :  The  lichen  has  an  outer  lkin,  covering  a  green  re- 
finous  fubftance;  and  the  remainder  of  the  plant  confifts 
chiefly  of  gum  and  of  fibrous  matter,  on  which  water  does 
not  act.  In  order  to  feparate  the  outer  (kin  from  the  re- 
finous  matter,  the  plant  mud  be  fealded  two  or  three  time* 
with  boiling  water,  which  caufes  the  (kin  to  crack,  fwell, 
and  peel  off.  It  is  then  put  into  a  boiler  with  about 
three  quarts  of  water  for  every  pound  of  the  plant,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  potatti  or  foda,  and  the  boiling 
Ihould.be  continued  till  the  liquor  acquires  a  confiderable 
degree  of  gummy  confidence.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be 
taken  out  and  drained  from  the  plant,  and  fretti  water  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fame  material,  for  the  pufpofe  of  farther  ex- 
haufting  the  gum.  The  feveral  liquors,  after  Handing 
fome  hours  to  fettle,  and  then  removing  the  dregs,  are  to 
be  boiled  down  in  a  regulated  heat  to  the  confidence 
which  is  required  for  ufe,  but  not  farther,  left  it  fhould 
burn  and  become  coloured.  Two  or  three  boilings  will 
be  neceffary  for  entirely  exhaufting  the  lichen  of  its 
mucilage  or  gum  ;  which,  when  produced,  is  affirmed  by 
his  lordfhip  to  be  equal  to  the  bed  gum  fenegal.  Phil. 
Mag.  x.  293-299. 

The  editor  of  the  Annales  des  Arts  having  inferted  in 
that  journal  an  account  of  lord  Dundcnald’s  procefs  for 
extrafling  a  gum  from  lichens,  Dr.  Robert,  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Montpellier,  fent  him  fome  remarks  relative  to  that 
fubjefl ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  a  fimilar  difeovery 
was  made  feveral  years  ago  by  MM.  Hoffmann  and  Amo- 
reux,  who  publifhed  it  in  their  Treatife  on  Lichens,  which 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons  in 
1786,  and  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  they  prepared  a 
true  gum  from  lichens.  Nor  were  they  the  firft  difeove- 
rers:  they  followed  and  cited  the  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Georgi,  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Peterf- 
burg,  1779,)  who  afferts,  that  he  had  obtained  from  Li¬ 
chen  farinaceus,  glaucus,  phyfodes,  and  pulmonarius,  a 
mucilage,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  tranfparent,  and 
poffeffes  the  other  properties  of  gum  arabic.  Four  fpecies 
are  here  laid  to  have  yielded  gum  ;  and  lord  Dundonald 
does  not  feem  to  have  obtained  it  from  the  fame  fpecies,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  the  lichen  is  fometimes  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  in  length  ;  fo  that  thefe  trees  bend  under 
their  weight;  which  cunnot.be  underftood  of  any  other 
7  R  ,  fpecies, 
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fpecies  but  the  filamentous  lichens.  This  however  (adds 
Dr.  Robert)  does  not  detrnfl  from  the  merit  of  lord  Duo¬ 
dena!;!,  who  had  never  feen  the  works  quoted  above. 

The  medical  virtues- of  this  lichen  were  probably  firft 
learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who  employ  it  in  its  f re  fit 
Rate  as  a  laxative;  but,  deprived  of  this  quality  and  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  it  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
confiimptions,  coughs,  dyfenteries,  and  diarrhoeas.  Dr. 
Crichton  informs  us,  (Med.  Journ.  vol.  x.)  that,  during  a 
residence  of  feven  months  at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  feeing  the  Lichen  Iflandicus  tried  in  phthifis 
pulmonalis  at  the  general  hofpital ;  and  he  conftffes,  “  that 
it  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expectation  he  had  formed 
of  it.”  That  this  lichen  ftrengthens  the  digeftive  powers, 
and  proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  great  medicinal  efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna 
will  not  readily,  fays  Dr.  Woodville,  be  credited  at  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoCtion, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  miik.  Of  this  a  tea-cup  full  is  directed  to  be  drunk 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  If  milk  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  a  fimple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  ufed.  Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  boil  it  over  a 
flow  fire,  and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopeia  the  decoftion  is  directed  to  be 
prepared  by  boiling  down  an  ounce  of  the  lichen  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  then  {training  it. 

Mr.  Richard  Reece  recommends  the  farina  of  the  lichen, 
inftead  of  the  decoCtion,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  it  may 
be  necefFary  to  employ  that  remedy.  Little  advantage,  he 
thinks,  can  be  obtained  from  its  ufe,  unlefs  two  or  three 
ounces  are  exhibited  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  as  this  quantity,  given  in  the  ufual  way,  mult  foon 
produce  drfguft  in  the  patient,  he  prefers  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  farina  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  exempt  from  this 
objection,  and '“may  be  adminiltered,  without  difgulting 
the  patient,  to  the  extent  of  three,  or  even  four,  ounces  a- 
day.’’  Tins  preparation  is  free  from  the  cortical  and 
fibrous  parts  of  the  herb.  It  polfelTes,  in  perfection,  both 
the  medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  ;  and,  to  form  the 
Jelly,  does  not  require  that  long  codtion  which  proves  de- 
Itrudtive  to  its  bitter  quality.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
quantity  of  three  drams  for  a  dofe,  boiled  with  half  an 
ounce  of  chocolate  or  cocoa  in  a  morning  for  breakfaft. 
The  true  Spanifh  cocoa  is  found  to  anfwer  belt;  it  ap¬ 
proaches  nearly  to  the  flavour  of  the  chocolate  of  this 
country,  and,  being  free  from  fugar,  is  lefs  liable  to  dif¬ 
agree  with  the  patient  than  the  manufactured  chocolate, 
which,  from  the  milk,  butter,  and  fugar,  ufed  in  its  com¬ 
position,  is  generally  found  more  or  lefs  acid  or  rancid. 
This  powder  may  likewife  conveniently  be  made  intro  a 
kind  of  pottage,  (a  form  much  recommended  by  Bergius,) 
either  in  milk,  water,  or  both,  as  may  appear  molt  fuitable 
to  the  cafe  of  the  patient,  in  the  following  manner :  To  a 
defert-fpoonful  of  the  farina,  add  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  make  it  into  a  foft  pafte  ;  then  pour  on  by  degrees 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  broth,  or  warm  milk,  ftirring 
it  brilkly  rhe  whole  time  :  after  boiling  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  will  become  a  fmooth  thin  jelly.  A  little  fugar, 
currant-jelly,  liquorice,  railins,  cinnamon,  butter,  wine, 
or  any  aromatic,  may  be  added,  to  render  it  palatable. 
Obf.  on  the  Anti- phi hijical  Properties  of  L.  Iflandicus,  Lond. 
1804.  We  have  given  a  figure  of  this  fpecies  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  at  fig.  x. 

z.  Lichen  caninus,  or  afli-coloured  ground  liverwort : 
coriaceous,  dilated,  afeending,  furrowed,  grey ;  white, 
with  brown  veins  and  fibres  beneath  ;  lobes  very  broad, 
with  marginal  fruit-bearing  procefies.  Targets  in  front, 
vertical,  revolute,  roundilh,  red-brown  with  a  pale  border. 
The  large!!:,  molt  common,  and  molt  famous,  of  its  tribe. 
It  grows  on  heaths,  dry  paltures,  and  woods  ;  has  a  weak 
faint  fmell,  and  a  fharpiffi  tafle.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
extolled  as  a  medicine  of  lingular  virtue  in  preventing 
and  curing  that  dreadful  diforder  which  is  produced  by 
the  bite  of  rabid  animals.  T lie  pulvis  antilyj'us t  a  powder 
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compofed  of  equal  parts  of  this  lichen  and  black  pepper, 
was  firft  recommended  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  hydro- 
phobia  by  Mr.  Dampier,  brother  of  the  celebrated  circum¬ 
navigator;  and,  by  the  authority  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  it 
was  publilhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xx.  p.  49.  The 
quantity  of  pepper  having  been  found  to  render  the  me¬ 
dicine  too  hot,  the  powder  was  afterwards  prepared  of 
two  parts  of  the  lichen  and  one  of  pepper.  This  powder 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  in 
1 7ZI,  at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  feems  to  have  had 
repeated  experience  of  its  good  effects,  and  who  declares 
that  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  it  had  been  ufed, 
with  the  affiftance  of  cold-bathing,  before  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  came  on.  He  directs  the  patient  to  be  blooded  to 
the  extent  of  nine  or  ten  ounces  ;  afterwards  a  dram  and 
a  half  of  the  powder  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  fall¬ 
ing,  in  half  a  pint  of  cow’s  milk  warm,  for  four  morn¬ 
ings  fucceffively.  After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the 
patient  is  directed  to  go  into  the  cold-bath  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  month,  and  then  three  times  a  week  for  a  fort¬ 
night  longer.  On  the  character  of  Mead,  the  pulvis  anti- 
ly H'us  was  long  retained  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  5 
but,  on  the  revifion  of  that  book  in  1788,  it  was  deferved- 
ly  expunged. 

3.  Lichen  feriptus  :  leprous,  whififli,  bearing  fmall, 
black,  branched, letter-like,  lines.  Common  on  the  fmooth 
bark  of  young  trees.  The  cruft  is  a  fine,  infeparable, 
whitilh,  film.  The  fructification  conveys  an  idea  of  He¬ 
brew  or  Chinefe  writing,  in  a  very  ftriking  manner. 

4.  Lichen  geographicus  ;  leprous,  yellowilh,  with  black 
lines  refembling  a  map.  Frequent  on  the  -hard  rocks  of 
mountainous  countries,  and  alrnoft  as  hard  itfelf,  at  leaf!; 
to  the  touch,  forming  broad  infeparable  patches,  of  a  vi¬ 
vid  greenilh-yellow,  or  lemon-colour,  curioully  llreaked 
and  dotted  with  black  marks,  compofed  of  the  tubercles, 
which  are  flat,  not  elevated  above  the  cruft,  frequently 
confluent  or  crowded. 

5.  Lichen  fanguinarius :  cruft  tartareous,  white,  polilh- 
ed,  uneven.  Tubercles  black,  without  a  border;  bright 
red  within.  Found  on  granite  rocks ;  copioufly  upon 
Cromford  Moor,  Derby /hire  ;  very  rarely  on  the  rugged 
barks  of  trees.  This  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftains  cf  bright  red,  perceived  when  the  tubercles, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  the  cruft,  are  broken  ;  which,  re- 
feinbling  blood,  gave  occafion  to  the  name. 

6.  Lichen  ventofus :  cruft  tartareous,  rugged,  pale  ful- 
pliur-coloured  ;  Ihields  irregular,  a  little  fwelling,  blood- 
red,  with  a  narrow  pale  border.  Found  on  large  expofed 
granite  or  fand-ftones,  in  mountainous  places,  forming 
patches  as  broad  as  the  hand,  eafily  pared  from  tha  rock 
when  moift.  The  cruft  is  of  an  elegant  pale  lemon  or  ful-. 
phur  colour,  turning  white  the  fecond  year  ;  but  in  either 
cafe  it  is  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  crimfon  Ihields. 

7.  Lichen  tartareus  :  cruft  tartareous,  rugged,  granu¬ 
lated,  whitilh  ;  Ihields  tawny  buff-coloured,  with  a  white 
margin.  The  largeft  of  the  cruftaceous  lichens  ;  and  im¬ 
portant  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  diameter  of  the 
cruft  is  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  inches;  and  its  thicknefs  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  half  an  inch.  The  Ihields  are  frequently  half  an 
inch  wide,  confpicuous  for  their  full  buff-colour,  and 
white,  fmooth,  wavy,  border.  This  fpecies  is  much  ufed 
in  dying,  being  feraped  from  the  rocks  when  fully  grown, 
which  is  about  the  fifth  year  of  its  age,  and  mixed  with 
volatile  alkali  and  alum.  It  is  fold  to  the  dyers  in  the 
form  of  a  purple  powder,  called  cudbear ,  a  corruption  of 
Cuthbert,  the  name  of  the  inventor.  This  powder  being 
boiled  with  woollen  yarn,  communicates  a  purple  colour 
to  it;  but  not  to  vegetable  fubllances.  The  colour  is  far 
from  permanent. 

8.  Lichen  perellus :  is  like  tartareus  on  a  fmaller  fcale, 
with  Ihields  of  the  fame  white  colour  as  the  craft,  and  is 
ufed  likewise  for  dying  purplilh  colours,  chiefly  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Litmus  is  prepared  from  this  fpecies ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  gathered  from  the  rocks  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  fent  to  London  in  calks. 

z  9.  Licliea 
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j.  Lichen  Toccella,  or  orchal ;  as  an  article  of  com- 
Snerde  is  of  very  great  importance,  being  extremely  valu¬ 
able  for  dying  wool  or  filk  any  lhade  of  purple  or  ■crim- 
fon.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  fteeped  in  volatile  alkali,  com¬ 
monly  diftilled  from  urine.  In  times  of  fcarcity,  it  has 
been  fold  for  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling  the  ton.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Levant ;  and  has  lately  been  dif- 
covered  to  grow  in  the  Britilh  dominions. 

10.  Lichen  omphalodes;  dyes  wool  of  a  brown  reddilh 
colour,  ora  dull  but  durable  crimfon,  paler  but  more  laft- 
ing  than  that  of  orchal.  It  is  prepared  by  the  country 
people  in  Ireland  by  fteeping  it  in  ftale  urine,  adding  a 
little  fait  to  it,  and  making  it  up  into  balls  with  lime. 
Wool  dyed  with  it,  and  then  dipped  in  the  blue  vat,  be¬ 
comes  of  a  beautiful  purple.  With  rotten  oak  it  makes 
a  good  dark  brown  frize.  Wool  dyed  with  red  wood  or 
fanders,  and  afterwards  in  this,  which  is  called  cork ,  corker, 
or  arcell,  becomes  of  a  dark  reddilh  brown.  It  has  been 
ufed  as  a  ftypric  ;  as  has  alfo  L.  plicatus ;  but  thefe  have 
long  fince  given  way  to  more  active  medicines. 

11.  Lichen  vulpinus.  In  Norway  they  mix  this  fpe- 
cies  with  powdered  glafs,  and  ftrew  it  upon  dead  carcafes 
to  poifon  wolves.  It  dyes  wool  yellow.  See  fig.  2. 

iz.  Lichen  prunaftri;  has  a  remarkable  property  of  im¬ 
bibing  and  retaining  odours,  and  is  therefore  the  balls  of 
many  perfumed  powders. 

13.  Lichen  pulmonarius ;  dyes  woollen  cloth  of  a  du¬ 
rable  orange.  In  Herefordfliire  they  dye  Itockings  with 
it  of  a  durable  brown. 

14.  Lichen  caperatus.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  Me  of  Man  they  dye  wool  with  this  of  an  orange- 
colour.  Serge  dyed  with  it  became  of  a  lemon-colour  ; 
but,  if  previoufly  infufed  and  boiled  in  urine,  of  a  ruffet 
brown.  It  is  probably  what  the  people  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  call  Jione-crottles.  It  is  alfo  called  arcel,  from  its 
being  put  to  the  fame  ufe  with  orchal. 

15.  Lichen  puftulatus.  Linnaeus  lays  that  a  beautiful 
red  colour  may  be  prepared  from  this.  It  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  exceedingly  black  paint. 

16.  Lichen  aphthofus.  The  country  people  make  an  in- 
fufion  of  it  in  milk,  and  give  it  to  children  who  have  the 
thrulh.  In  large  dofes  it  operates  by  purging  and  vo¬ 
miting,  and  aeftroys  worms. 

17.  Lichen  fubfufcus  :  cruft  thin, continued,  fmoothifh, 
brownilh-white  ;  lhields  feflile,  flightly  convex,  reddilh- 
brown,  with  a  tumid  whitifh  entire  border.  This  is  very 
common  on  the  fmooth  barks  of  trees,  being  diftinguilhed 
by  its  copious  bay  orchefnut  lhields,  wliofe  white  lhiooth 
border  renders  them  confpicuous. 

18.  Lichen  centrifugus :  imbricated,  membranous; 
greenilh-white  and  fmooth  above  5  white,  with  brownifli 
fibres,  beneath  ;  fegments  linear,  divaricated,  bluntifti  ; 
fhields  fcattered  towards  the  circumference,  reddilh-brown, 
with  an  inflexed,  almoft-entire,  border.  This  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnteus,  extremely  common  on  large  Hones 
throughout  Lapland,  where  lichens  that  grow  on  ftones 
are  more  rare  than  in  other  places.  It  is  of  ail  others  moft 
remarkable  for  its  centrifugal  mode  of  growth,  forming 
circles  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and  indeed  fometimes, 
as  we  are  told,  eight  or  ten  feet,  confuting  of  a  whitifli 
band  two  or  three  inches  broad,  while  the  central  part  is 
quite  decayed  and  obliterated. 

19.  Lichen  parietinus:  imbricated,  membranous,  ltel- 
lated,  roundly  lobed  and  crifped,  orange-coloured  ;  pale 
and  fibrous  beneath  ;  fhields  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a 
thin  entire  border.  One  of  the  moft  common  of  its  ge¬ 
nus,  very  confpicuous  on  old  walls,  as  well  as  on  rocks, 
wooden  buildings,  trees,  and  bulhes.  Its  rich  golden  co¬ 
lour  is  moft  vivid  in  expofed  fituations  ;  alfuming  an  olive, 
greenilh,  or  greyifti,  call  in  the  (hade  and  damp. 

20.  Lichen  ftellaris  :  imbricated  ;  leaflets  oblong,  laci- 
niated,  narrow,  alh-coloured.  Shields  brown.  Very  com¬ 
mon  on  the  birch-tree.  Under  this  a  great  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  are  included.  Some  are  green  when  wet ;  others 
continue  grey,  whether  moift  or  dry.  The  fhields  in  all 


of  them  are  of  a  greyifli-black,  not  verging  towards  red, 
and  are  ufually  plentifully  produced.  Fig.  3  is  a  variety 
of  this  fpecies ;  another  is  fhown  at  fig.  4.  and  magnified 
at  fig.  5. 

21.  Lichen  Burgeflii :  gelatinous,  membranous,  crifped 
and  fringed,  of  a  dark  glaucous  green  ;  lhields  deprelled, 
dark  brown,  with  a  leafy,  crifped,  elevated,  border.  Found 
on  the  trunks  of  old  trees  in  Scotland  and  Wales.-  One 
of  the  moft  elegant  of  its  tribe,  confiding  of  dark-green 
patches  as  broad  as  the  hand,  of  delicate  pellucid  curled 
and  wavy  leaves,  bearing  numerous  lhields,  very  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  leafy,  complicated,  wreath-like, 
borders.  When  dry,  the  whole  frond  becomes  more 
opaque,  verging  towards  a  lead-colour.  This  belongs  to 
a  tribe  called  gelatinous  lichens,  all  which  agree  in  their  pe¬ 
culiar  dark-green  colour,  lemi-pellucid  pulpy  texture,  and 
reddilh  or  tawny  olive,  generally  linall,  lhields.  ' 

22.  Lichen  fuciformis :  leafy,  divided,  pointed,  flat, 
nearly  upright,  tapering  at  each  end,  greyilh-white,  ob- 
fcurely  downy,  with  white  mealy  warts  ;  lhields  convex, 
blackilh.  This  is  found  on  granite  rocks  upon  the  Cor- 
nilh  ccaft,  but  more  plentifully  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Canary  Illands,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  which  laft  cli¬ 
mate  it  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot.  It  is  extremely 
important  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  ufed  indifcri- 
minately  with,  and  according  to  fome  preferred  to,  the 
famous  L.  roccella,  for-dying. 

23.  Lichen  refupinatus  :  coriaceous,  creeping,  lobed, 
brownilh-grey  ;  targets  oblong-,  at  the  under  fide  of  each 
finall  afcending  lobe.  Native  of  moift  fhady  rocks, -or  of 
the  moffy  roots  of  trees  in  mountainous  countries.  The 
fronds  are  imbricated,  fmooth,  of  a  dull  brownifli  lead- 
colour,  compoling  broad  deprelled  patches  ;  the  targets 
reddilh-brown,  concave,  plentifully  produced,  but  each 
folitary  at  the  concave  extremity  of  its  own  fmall  lobe. 

24.  Lichen  faccatus  :  flightly  coriaceous,  roundilh,, 
creeping ;  green  above ;  white  beneath  ;  targets  fcat¬ 
tered,  blackilh,  funk  in  pits.  Found  on  the  ground  among 
rocks  in  mountainous  countries. 

25.  Lichen  croceus :  coriaceous,  creeping;  rounded  at 
the  extremities ;  green  above ;  orange  and  veiny  beneath  j 
targets  fcattered,  brown,  flat.  Found  only  in  the  moll 
alpine  fituations,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  fnow,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  See  fig.  6. 

26.  Lichen  aurantiacus  :  granular,  cracked,  pale  le¬ 
mon-colour  ;  lhields  crowded,  becoming  a  little  convex, 
orange  with  a  paler  waved  margin.  This  beautiful  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  in  Norway,  on  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba,  or 
white  birch-tree.  It  is  reprefented  under  its  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  at  fig.  7.  and  magnified  at  fig.  8. 

27.  Lichen  velleus :  umbiiicated,  (talked,  dilated, 
wavy;  brownilh-grey,  and  fmooth  above;  covered  be¬ 
neath  with  black,  branched,  crowded,  fibres ;  tubercles 
cluttered,  flat.  Native  of  rocks  in  Lapland  and  North 
America.  Often  as  broad  as  both  the  hands,  tough  and 
leathery,  remarkable  for  its  denfe,  black,  hairy,  clothing 
beneath. 

28.  Lichen  cocciferus :  cup-lhaped,  leathery,  pale 
greenilh-grey,  mealy;  cups  dilated,  fomewhat  toothed  5 
tubercles  fungous,  fcarlet.  Leaves  minute,  lobed  and 
crenate.  A  beautiful  fpecies,  not  uncommon  in  woods, 
or  on  heaths  among  ling,  or  in  various  dry  Tandy  places. 
The  large  fcarlet  tubercles  render  it  very  confpicuous. 
Several  other  fpecies  indeed  have  the  fame-coloured  fruc¬ 
tification,  but  fmalier,  and  they  differ  in  other  refpetts. 
The  cups  in  this  are  Ihorter,  broader,  and  more  perfefh, 
than  in  any  other  with  fcarlet  tubercles. 

29.  Lichen  pyxidatus  :  cup-lhaped,  .leathery,  .greyifti- 
green,  lcajy,  often  proliferous;  cups  dilated,  nearly  en¬ 
tire  5  tubercles  brown;  leaves  minute,  imbricated,  cre¬ 
mate.  The  molt  common  of  this  tribe,  occurring  every¬ 
where,  in  broad  patches,  on  heaths,  Tandy  banks,  and 
under  hedges.  Its  cup-iike  lhape  is  ufually  pretty  regu¬ 
lar,  at  lealt  before  the  tubercles  appear;  but  the  edges. of 
the  cup,  or  its  centre,  occxuomiiJy  throe/  up  others,  even  i. 
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to  four  or  five  ranks  or  ftages,  one  upon  another,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  luxuriance.  More  frequently  the  firft  cup  bears  un¬ 
equal  and  imperfeft  cups,  or  tubular  ftalks,  crowned 
with  the  brown  tubercles.  The  Italics  of  all  are  fre¬ 
quently  leafy  or  fcaly,  efpecialiy  their  lower  part. 

30.  Lichen  gracilis  :  cup-fliaped,  long,  (lender,  fmooth, 
cartilaginous,  greenifh-brown  ;  at  length  fomewhat 
branched ;  cups  conical,  fharply  toothed.  Tubercles 
brown;  leaves  minute.  In  heathy  dry  mountainous 
places,  or  in  woods,  in  the  north,  not  unfrequent.  The 
character  of  this  is  widely  different  from  the  two  prece¬ 
ding,  difpiayed  in  its  brown  hue,  tall  llender  form,  and 
ifbarp  teeth  or  terminal  branches.  The  tubercles  are  dark 
brown  ;  leaves  very  minute,  and  frequently  obliterated. 

31.  Lichen  rangiferinus  :  bufhy,  tubular,  very  much 
branched,  white  and  hoary;  the  little  branches  divari¬ 
cated  and  drooping;  tubercles  terminal,  globofe,  moftly 
■cluttered,  dark-brown.  This  is  the  rein-deer  lichen,  fo 
celebrated  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica  and  Lap- 
land  Tour,  as  the  food  of  that  animal.  In  the  wide 
heathy  trafts  and  forefts  of  thofe  northern  regions,  it  co¬ 
ders  the  ground  like  fnow,  riling  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
or  more  ;  with  us  it  is  much  humbler,  and  more  difperfed; 
always  choofing  the  molt  Iterile  heathy  foil,  and  not  very 
generally  producing  fruit.  Its  texture  is  thin  and  brit¬ 
tle,  foft  to  the  grafp  of  the  hand,  and  excellent  for  pack¬ 
age,  the  only  ufe  for  which  it  can  ferve  in  this  climate. 
The  branches  are  occafionally,  not  always,  perforated  at 
their  divarications.  The  furface  is  hoary,  or  rough  with 
minute  warts ;  tubercles  very  fmall,  terminal,  abundant 
■when  they  occur  at  all.  See  fig.  9. 

32.  Lichen  globiferus  :  llirubby,  folid,  much  branched, 
cylindrical,  brownilh  and  polifiied  ;  branches  with  mi¬ 
nute  divaricated  terminations.  Fruit  globular,  fmoothilh, 
enclofing  a  ball  of  black  powder.  This  very  pretty  co¬ 
ral-like  production  occurs  on  mountainous  rocky  heaths, 
or  in  dry  ftony  woods.  Its  Items  compofe  loofe  entangled 
tufts,  of  a  tawny  light  polifiied  brown,  and  are  white  and 
folid  within  ;  the  ultimate  branches  are  innumerable,  ffiort, 
flender,  tufted,  and  divaricated.  The  fructification  is  al¬ 
together  different  from  every  thing  we  have  hitherto  de- 
feribed,  confilting  of  terminal  folitary  balls,  the  fize  of  a 
vetch-feed,  fmooth,  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Item,  opening 
by  a  wide  irregular  perforation  at  the  top,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  globular  mafs  of  black  condenfed  powder,  prefumed 
to  be  the  feeds.  Sections  of  this  magnified  are  fhown  at 
fig.  10  and  11.  and  cluttered,  according  to  the  natural  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  fig.  12. 

33.  Lichen  fragilis  :  flirubhy,  folid,  brittle,  afliy-brown  ; 
branches  level-topped,  cylindrical,  crowded,  naked  ; 
fruit  globular,  rugofe,  enclofing  a  ball  of  black  powder. 
Found  in  fimilar  places  witli  the  preceding,  with  which 
molt  botanitts,  in  Britain  and  elfewhere,  have  confounded 
it,  taking  the  following  for  the  true  fragilis. 

34.  Lichen  coinpreffus  :  fhrubby,  folid,  cartilaginous, 
white,  branched,  compreffed  ;  branches  cluttered,  fome¬ 
what  palmate  ;  fruit  depreffed,  containing  a  cake  of  black 
powder.  An  elegant  fpecies,  remarkable  for  its  white 
coral-like  appearance,  having  the  fplendour  of  porcelain 
when  frefn.  The  fruit  is  rare,  produced  in  moift  fliady 
fituations  only.  This  fpecies  feenrs  to  prefer  limeftone 
rather  than  granite  rocks. 

35.  Lichen  pafchalis :  fhrubby,  folid,  clothed  with  mi¬ 
nute  cruftaceous  leaves  ;  tubercles  terminal,  prominent, 
brown.  This  lichen,  found  on  micaceous  alpine  rocks, 
is  dettined  to  perforin  an  important  office  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  being  the  firtt  vegetable  that  takes  root  upon 
lava,  whole  porous  furface  will  admit  no  cruftaceous  fpe¬ 
cies.  Thus  it  compofes  in  decaying  a  portion  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould,  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds  of  other 
plants.  Its  roots  and  ttern  are  very  tough  and  ftrong, 
and  the  affemblage  of  minute  greyifh-brown  leaves,  that 
cover  the  whole,  gives  it  a  peculiar  and  dittinft  afpeft. 
The  tubercles  are  folid,  white  withinj  convex,  without 
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any  border.  See  fig.  13,  Plate  II.  and  the  tubercles  mag-» 
nified  at  fig.  14. 

36.  Lichen  plicatus :  filamentous,  cylindrical,  pendu¬ 
lous,  whitifh  ;  branches  entangled  ;  fhields  (fpuriouo) 
whitifh  green,  radiated;  tubercles  yellowifh.  Found  in 
ancient  woods.  The  fronds  are  exceffively  and  finely 
branched,  a  foot  or  two  long,  pendent  in  denfe  clutters 
from  the  trees;  their  furface  is  minutely  warty. 

37.  Lichen  fioridus:  filamentous,  with  a  central  thread, 
bufhy,  erect,  greenifli-grey ;  branches  round,  fibrous, 
warty,  with  radiated  fpurious  fhields;  tubercles  on  the 
branches,  lateral,  fiefh-coloured,  rugged.  Not  uncommon 
on  dead  branches  of  oaks  in  old  woods.  This  fpecies 
boiled  with  wool,  without  alum,  dyes  it  of  a  rich  tawny 
yellow. 

38.  Lichen  exanthematicus :  leprous,  afh-colour;  cup 
very  fmall,  fleflsy,  immerged  in  the  bark.  Found  on  chalk- 
bills  in  the  fouth  of  France,  not  far  from  Avignon.  The 
bark  is  very  tender,  fcarcely  enduring  the  touch;  it  is 
grey,  fprinkled  with  white  fpots,  a  little  indented  ;  inte¬ 
gument  white,  rough,  at  firtt  clofed,  but  afterwards  ex¬ 
pands  from  the  centre.  Cup  fmall,  flefh-coloured,  fur- 
nifhed  on  the  margin  with  exaftly  the  fame  colour,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  centre  of  the  dent.  Its  cup  being  broken 
afunder  by  age,  the  hollow  remains  white,  empty,  and 
excavated  like  ftone  itfelf.  This  is  fhown  at  fig  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  natural  appearance  ;  the  fame  magnified  at 
fig.  16.  _ 

39.  Lichen  gypfaceus :  cruftaceous,  lobated,  white 
within,  green  outfide  ;  fhields  dift'orm,  yellow.  Found 
in  the  mountains  of  Montpellier  and  Genoa.  The  fhield 
is  very  thick,  lobated  on  the  margin,  and  the  infide  very 
white,  the  outfide  green.  Scutella  numerous,  large,  and 
varying  much  in  form.  See  fig.  17.  Much  like  L.  len- 
tigero,  but  a  diftindl  fpecies. 

40.  Lichen  tumidulus :  cruftaceous,  white,  lobated ; 
lobes  tumid,  bent  in  with  black  tubercles,  black,  deformed. 
Occurs  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
Shield  white,  with  rounded  lobes,  appearing  inflated  ; 
above  minutely  teffellated,  rimous ;  with  black  irregular 
tubercles  on  the  interftices  of  the  lobes.  See  fig.  18. 

41.  Lichen  faxifragus :  cruftaceous,  lobed,  long-rooted, 
grey;  tubercle  red,  fize  of  muftard-feed.  It  is  found  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks  at  Montpellier,  in  France.  Roots 
white,  branching,  running  deep  in  the  fiffures  of  the 
rocks.  Shield  lobed,  fomewhat  leafy,  thickifh :  colour 
grey  or  fea-green.  See  fig.  19. 

42.  Lichen  chryfoleucus :  imbricate,  leafy,  with  blunt 
lobes;  above  pale  brimftone  colour;  underneath  dark 
green,  fhields  numerous,  gold-yellow.  Found  on  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Cenis.  It  refembles  the  L.  craffo  of 
Hudfon  ;  but  is  more  tender,  has  larger  leaves,  and  not 
white  underneath.  It  is  of  a  dark-green  colour  under¬ 
neath  the  leaves,  without  any  roughnefs  or  mofs.  See  fig. 
ao.  a,  b. 

43.  Lichen  tiliaceus:  imbricate;  leaves  finuate,  fmooth, 
whitifh  afh-colour;  fhields  brown,  on  the  margin  whitifh. 
Found  on  the  bark  of  the  olive-tree  in  France  and  Genoa. 
Similar  to  L.  faxatilis  and  omphalodes  ;  but  differs  in  that 
the  leaves  are  fmooth  above,  pale  grey,  and  bright ; 
though  underneath,  like  L.  faxatilis,  black  and  hirfute  ; 
fhields  numerous,  brown,  fhining  ;  margin  fmooth,  white  j 
external  bafe  black,  and  very  rough. 

44.  Lichen  encauftus :  imbricate;  leaves  linear,  dicho¬ 
tomous;  above  white  and  fhining;  underneath  black, 
opake;  fhields  brown.  Found  on  the  alpine  rocks  of 
Savoy,  and  on  the  top  of  Montanvert  near  Chamouni. 
Fronds  bufhy,  branching  out,  widely,  more  or  lefs  nar¬ 
row  ;  margin  turned  back ;  above  white,  fhining  like 
enamel :  the  apex  brown  ;  underneath  black  and  dark. 
Shields  bright,  brown;  margin  white,  in  age  often  lobed. 
See  fig.  21.  c,  d. 

45.  Lichen  corrugatus:  foliaceous,  creeping,  lobed, 
green ;  fhields  teftaceou6,  ferruginous,  concave,  red 

without ; 
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Without ;  leaves  of  the  fame  colour.  Inhabits  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  the  north*  of  France.  This  lichen  is  green 
above,  blackilh  underneath ;  lead-coloured  when  dry  : 
external  leaves  of  an  uniform  colour.  The  varieties  are 
rough,  warty,  and  often  mealy  ;  by  which  marks  the 
fpecies  may  be  eafily  known.  >  t 

46.  Lichen  faturninus  :  foliaceous,  membranaceous, 
lobed,  dark-green  ;  underneath  hairy,  pale  ;  ftiields 
fprinkled  with  dark-grey  fpots.  Found  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  near  Valentia,  and  in 
Savoy.  Referobles  the  L.  cochleatus  of  Dickfon  ;  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  hairy  underneath.  The  dry  leaves 
are  of  a  plumbeous  hue,  with  white  hairs.  Shields  nu¬ 
merous,  fcattered,  iron-grey;  younger  ones  bordered  with 
a  margin  of  the  fame  colour  5  when  the  difk  rifes,  the 
margin  diminiflies  by  degrees  5  and  is  at  length  oblite¬ 
rated. 

47.  Lichen  cucullatus :  foliaceous,  ereft,  with  a  white 
border,  ftiields  hooded  at  the  back  part,  and  brown. 
Found  on  the  heathy  hills  of  Savoy,  and  on  Mount  Ce- 
nis.  A  medium  as  it  were  between  L.  Iflandicus  and 
L.  nivalis  ;  but  utftinft  from  each.  Fronds  ere£t,  white, 
fmooth  ;  borders  much  laciniated  ;  margins  involuted, 
channelled,  often  tubular.  The  lacinia  become  much 
branched,  rough,  hooded  at  the  back  part.  Shields  between 
the  hoods,  brown.  Dillenius,  who  did  not  fee  the  fructifica¬ 
tion,  confounded  it  with  L.  orivalis.  See  tig.  22.  e,fg, 

48.  Lichen  pilularis,  or  pill-lichen :  cruftaceous, 

wliitilh  afh-coloured,  tubercles  orbicular,  black.  This 
and  the  three  following  were  difcovered  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Davies,  F.  L.  S.  and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Linnasan  Society  in  February  1793.  The  prefent  appears 
to  be  an  entirely-new  fpecies.  “  In  examining  it  atten¬ 
tively,  (fays  Mr.  Davies,)  I  find  fome  of  the  younger 
frudlifications  perfedl  feu  tel  las,  with  elevated  margins  of 
the  fame  colour;  thefe  are  but  few,  and  feem  foon  to 
lofe  that  form.  The  fruftification  in  decay  changes  into 
different  lhades  of  brown.  Found  in  Bodowen-park,  An- 
glefea.”  See  fig  23.  _  >- 

49.  Lichen  fimplex,  or  fimple  lichen.  “This  hitherto- 
tindefcribed  fpecies  has  no  ground,  but  confilts  of  bare 
4mall  tubercles,  which,  examined  with  a  microfcope,  ap¬ 
pear  black,  wrinkled,  and  of  various  irregular  forms. 
It  feems  to  affeCt  growing  upon  a  kind  of  grey  (late, 
which  it  covers  to  the  extent  of  many  inches  together. 
Since  the  drawing  of  it  was  taken,  I  have  likevvife  found 
it  on  a  fand-ftone  ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  unevennefs  of 
the  furface,  the  fructification  afl'uines  a  ftill  more  irregu¬ 
lar  form,  fometimes  appearing  in  fimple  lines,  and  fome¬ 
times  coiled  ;  in  fome  degree  refembling  the  fructification 
of  Lichenoides.  Found  with  the  former.”  See  fig.  24. 

50.  Lichen  concentricus,  or  concentric  lichen.  The 
fcutellse  are  fcarcely  raifed  above  the  ground,  depreffed 
in  the  centre,  and  have  a  margin  which  varies  in  colour, 
being  fometimes  white,  fometimes  black.  It  has  con¬ 
fluent  fructifications,  which  invariably  form  concentric 
fegments  of  a  circle,  affording  a  molt  diftinguifliing  cha- 
raCleriftic.  Ground  white.  Found  in  Whitford  pariih, 
Flintfhire. 

51.  Lichen  varians,  or  changeable  lichen.  This  plant 
varies  exceedingly  in  refpeC't  of  colour;  and,  with  an  inat¬ 
tentive  obferver,  might  pafs  for  different  fpecies.  “  Its 
Hate  of  perfection  is  when  the  ground  is  a  fine  poliihed 
white,  and  the  fructification  a  bright  fhining  black,  with 
a  white  margin,  as  at  fig.  25.  In  its  fecond  (fate,  it  lofes 
that  gloffy  black,  and  appears  as  at  fig.  26.  In  its 
more  advanced  ftage,  it  becomes  ftill  paler;  and  in  this 
Itate  I  have  feen  it  in  a  collection  under  the  name  of  L. 
rupicola  ;  fig.  27.  As  it  approaches  nearer  decay,  the 
feu  tel  las  affume  an  ochreous  or  buff-colour,  very  different 
from  either  of  its  former  appearances  ;  fig.  28.  Beyond 
this  ftage,  it  affumes  a  ftill  very  different  appearance;  the 
difks  of  the  fcutellse  difappear,  and  there  fucceeds  a  black 
duft,  giving  it  in  fome  meafure  the  refemblance  of  a  Spliae- 
Tia.  The  fingularly-various  appearances  of  this  plant  af- 
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ford  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  liable  perfons  are 
to  be  deceived  by  plants  of  this  tribe,  which  they  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  their  places  of  growth  ; 
and  may  ferve  as  a  caution,  that  our  zeal  for  difeovering 
new  fubjeCts  ftiould  not  hurry  us  to  create  new  fpecies 
out  of  imperfect  fpecimens.  Found  on  the  fouth-wefl 
fide  of  Anglefea. 

52.  Lichen  aromaticus,  or  fweet-fmelling  lichen  ;  fo 
denominated  from  the  highly-aromatic  fragrance  which 
both  the  cruft  and  ftiields,  but  efpecially  the  former,  give 
out  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  in  a  recent  ftate, 
and  which,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  the  plant  often  retains 
for  fome  years.  In  this  circumftance  not  any  Britifh  lichen 
refemblesit,  excepting  only  L.  coeruleo-nigricans,  in  which 
afimilarftnell  may  fometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  be 
perceived.  This  is  one  of  thelateft  fpecies  difcovered  ;  and 
is  deferibed,  with  feven  others,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ix. 

53.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Linntean  Society,  on  the 
r6th  of  February,  1813,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mrs. 
Taylor,  accompanied  with  fpecimens  of  a  gelatinous 
plant,  conceived  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  Lichen,  which 
grew  for  two  fuccefftve  years  near  her  houfe  in  Devon- 
fliire.  Genera  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  Lichen  are 
Anthoceros,  Brssus,  Jungerkannia,  Marchantia, 
Mucor,  RiccrA,  Targionia,  and  Tremella;  which 
fee. 

LI'CHEN  AGARTCUS.  See  Clavaria. 

LICHENAS’TRUM.  See  Jungermannia,  Mnium„ 
and  Riccia. 

LICHENOI'DES.  See  Lichen,  Lycoferdon,  and 
Tremella. 

LICH'FIELD,  or  Litch'field,  an  ancient  city,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  city 
was  Lickenjield,  which,  according  to  fome  antiquaries, 
fignifies  the  “  field  of  dead  bodies,”  from  a  maflacre  of 
the  Chriftians,  faid  to  have  taken  place  here  during  their 
contefts  with  the  Pagans  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Di- 
oclefian.  Dr.  Stukeley,  however,  exprefles  his  opinion 
againft  the  truth  of  this  tradition  ;  and  with  greater  pro¬ 
bability  confiders  it  as  deriving  its  name  from  its  mar(hy 
or  watery  fituation  ;  the  word  Leccian,  from  which  lick 
comes,  fignifying,  in  Saxon,  land  covered  with  water. 
Lichfield  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  on  the  ruins  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  llation  called  Etocctum,  which  lies  about  a  mile  from 
the  prefent  city.  Whether  this  idea  be  correct  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine;  but  it  feems  to  be  clear  that  Lichfield 
was  totally  unknown,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  had 
no  exiftence,  either  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  or  Romans. 
The  origin  of  it,  according  to  the  beft  authorities,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Saxons  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  fays,  it  was  the 
firft:  eftablilhed  feat  of  that  people  in  England.  In  the 
year  669,  when  St.  Ch&d  was  bifliop  of  Lichfield,  it  was 
little  more  than  a  trifling  village.  Even  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft,  it  was  confidered  by  the  fynod,  then  held 
at  London,  as  too  mean  a  place  for  the  relidence  of  a  bi¬ 
fliop  ;  for  till  this  time  the  bifliops  lived  in  an  obfeure 
manner,  and  feem  to  have  done  little  towards  adorning  or 
extending  the  town.  However,  trifling  as  it  was,  it  re¬ 
ceived  great  honours,  and  privileges  from  feveral  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Borrocaphill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  camps,  or  chief  re- 
fidences,  of  fome  Saxon  princes;  for,  though  no  traces 
of  building  remain,  the  fituation  is  too  fine  and  com¬ 
manding  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  that  warlike  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Lichfield  was  encompaffed 
with  a  ditch,  and  the  cattle  was  fortified  by  bifliop  Clin¬ 
ton.  No  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  are  now 
vifible  ;  but  the  field  in  which  it  flood  is  ftill  denominated 
Caflle-fidd,  and  the  ditch  around  the  city  may  be  eafily 
traced  by  an  attentive  obferver. 

Lichfield  was  very  early  the  feat  of  a  bifliop.  The  firft: 
prelate  who  prefided  over  this  fee  was  Dwina,  who  was 
appointed  bifliop  by  Ofwy  king  of  Northumberland,  on 
his  conqueft  of  Mercia.  Among  its  early  prelates*  it 
boafts  of  St.  Chad,  Cedda,  or  Ceadda ;  who  fucceeded  to 
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the  epifcopal  feat  in  this  place  in  669.  He  firft  retired  to 
Lichfield  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  folitude,  where  he 
led  (as  legends  tell  us)  an  eremetical  life,  in  a  cell,  by 
the  fide  of  a  fpring,  near  the  place  upon  which  the  church 
of  his  name  now  (lands,  and  fupported  himfelf  upon  the 
milk  of  a  doe.  Here,  attended  by  Ovin,  and  a  few  other 
pious  men,  he  was  accufiomed  to  preach  and  pray.  The 
fpot  thus  chofen  by  St.  Chad  for  his  habitation  was  well 
adapted  to  infpire  fentiments  of  devotion.  It  was  in  the 
mid  ft  of  a  wood,  and  a  little  river  ran  by  the  fide  of  it. 
The  church  was  final),  according  to  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erefted  ;  and  here  St.  Chad  was  buried.  During  the 
epifcopacy  of  Winfrid,  who  was  the  fuccefior  of  St.  Chad, 
and  about  67401"  680,  this  fee,  which  contained  all  Mer¬ 
cia,  or  Mid-England,  was,  by  Theodore  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  at  a  council  held  at  Hatfield,  divided  into 
five  bifhoprics,  Cheiler,  Worcefter,  Lichfield,  Leicefter, 
and  Hereford;  or,  according  to  others,  Leicefter,  Wor¬ 
cefter,  Lichfield,  Sidnacefter,  and  Dorchefter.  Winfrid, 
difapproving  of  this  diminution  of  his  authority,  was 
deprived  of  his  epifcopal  functions  for  contumacy.  In 
the  time  of  Witta,  who  fucceeded  to  this  fee  in  737,  it 
was  again  curtailed.  Lichfield  enjoyed  for  a  ftiort  time 
the  dignity  of  being  a  metropolitan  fee  ;  for,  although 
the  primacy  was,  by  the  papal  authority,  from  time  to 
time  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  yet  it  was  not  without  meeting  with  ftrong  oppo- 
fition.  An  attempt  againft  the  dignity  of  that  fee  was 
made  by  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year  790, 
who  contra&ed  the  limits  of  the  archbifhop’s  province,  by 
procuring  a  pall  from  pope  Adrian  for  Adulph  biftiop  of 
Lichfield,  and  with  it  alfo  the  title  of  archbijhop.  He 
obtained  likewife  a  decree,  that  the  four  bidiops  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  two  bidiops  of  Eaft  Anglia, 
which  were  the  diocefes  of  Worcefter,  Leicefter,  Sidna¬ 
cefter,  Hereford,  Helmham,  and  Dunwich,  fiiould  be¬ 
come  fuffragans,  and  be  fubjefl  to  the  new  metropolitan. 
This  acceftion  of  honour  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield,  Lambert, 
then  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  not  able  to  oppofe  ; 
but  his  fucceflbr  archbilhop  Athelard,  after  the  death  of 
king  Offa,  foon  regained  his  whole  jurifdiflion  ;  and  the 
new  pope,  Leo,  pronounced  all  that  Offa  had  done  null 
and  void  ;  for  which  the  faid  pope  received  a  large  fum 
of  money  from  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1067,  Peter  its  bilhop  removed  the  epifcopal  feat  to 
Chefter;  and  it  was  not  reftored  to  Lichfield  till  the  year 
1128,  when  Roger  de  Clinton  fucceeded  to  the  fee.  He 
is  faid  to  have  appointed  the  firft  canons  in  this  church, 
and  to  have  increafed  the  number  of  prebendaries  ;  to 
have  fortified  the  caltle,  to  have  made  a  rampart  round 
the  village,  and  to  have  enrolled  and  muftered  the  fol- 
diers.  In  1296,  Walter  de  Langton  fucceeded  to  this  fee. 
He  enjoyed  at  different  times  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
.ftate,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  Edward  I.  but  felt  the 
yefentment  of  the  prince,  who  meanly  revenged  on  him  a 
ffiort  imprifonment  he  had  fuffered  in  the  time  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  viotoufly  deltroying  his  deer.  After  a  confine¬ 
ment  of  above  two  years,  Langton  was  reinftated  in  his 
-paftoral  duties  ;  and  may  well  be  called  another  founder 
©f  this  church.  He  cleaned  the  ditch  around  the  Clofe, 
and  furrounded  it  with  a  ftone  wall ;  he  built  the  cloif- 
ters,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel, 
in  the  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  uncommon  beauty,  in 
which  he  was  interred;  but,  dying  before  it  was  finilhed, 
lie  bequeathed  a  fufficient  fum  of  money  in  his  will  to 
complete  it.  He  built  bridges  over  the  Minder  pool, 
which  made  an  eafy  communication  with  the  city.  He 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  to  lay  an  import,  for 
twenty-one  years,  upon  the  inhabitants  to  pave  the  Itreets. 
He  improved  the  condition  of  the  vicars  choral,  by  aug¬ 
menting  their  income,  and  by  conferring  upon  them  great 
privileges.  He  gave  his  own  palace  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  Clofe  to  them,  and  erefted  a  new  epifcopal  palace  at 
the  north-eaft  end-  This  palace  was  fpacious  and  Iplen- 
did  ;  the  great  hall  of  which  was  an  hundred  feet  long, 
and  fifty-fix  broad,  painted  with  -the  'coronation,  nur- 
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ridges,  wars,  and  funeral,  of  his  patron,  king  Edward  lr 
and  thefe  collly  decorations  were  remaining  fo  late  as  the 
time  of  Erdefwicke,  in  1603,  He  preiented  to  the  church 
large  quantities  of  plate,  and  many  valuable  veftments. 
He  erefted  that  noble  gate  at  the  weft  entrance  into  tins 
Clofe,  a  beautiful  ftruflure,  worthy  of  its  munificent 
tounder  ;  and  which,  in  April  1800,  was,  with  a  barba¬ 
rous  tafte,  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  applied  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  pile  of  new  buildings,  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  neceffitous  widows  of  clergymen.  He  alfo  built 
another  beautiful  gate  at  the  fouth  entrance,  which  waf 
removed  about  fifty  years  ago.  In  1541,  Henry  VII T* 
erefted  a  bilhopric,  in  the  city  of  Chefter;  and,  in  fixing 
its  boundaries,  leffened  thofe  of  this  diocefe.  He  took 
away  from  the  church  the  archdeaconry  of  Chefter, 
united  with  the  prebend  of  Bolton,  and  added  it  to  Chef¬ 
ter.  This  archdeacon  was  heretofore  deemed  the  chief  of 
that  order  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield  ;  by  ancient  right, 
he  had  a  flail  in  the  choir  of  Lichfield,  a  vote  in  the  chap¬ 
ter,  and  a  good  houfe  in  this  city.  In  the  fame  year, 
when  the  images  and  (brines  of  faints  were  removed  from 
the  churches,  with  all  the  jewels  and  valuable  ornaments, 
and  conveyed  into  the  king’s  treafury  ;  at  the  requelt  of 
bilhop  Lee,  the  king  gave  the  llirine  of  St.  Chad  for  the 
neceffary  ufes  of  the  cathedral-church.  But  the  fame  bi« 
(hop  had  not  fufficient  influence  to  preferve  the  cathedral- 
church  of  Coventry,  far  exceeding  the  church  of  Lich¬ 
field  in  magnificence,  and  fumptuous  ornaments,  from 
deftrutftion.  During  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
protectorate  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  Beaudefert,  and  the 
lpacious  fareft  of  Cannock,  on  which  there  is  now  a  tree 
fcarcely  to  be  feen,  and  which  was  given  to  this  fee  by 
Edward  I.  were  alienated  from  it.  This  extenfive  manor 
was  the  property  of  the  fee  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and 
in  the  20th  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Bilhop  Sampfon, 
by  a  deed,  enrolled  in  chancery,  dated  Sept.  29,  38th  of 
Henry  VIII.  furrendered  into  the  king’s  hands  his  ma, 
nors  of  Longdon  and  Hey  wood,  and  accepted  certain  im¬ 
propriations  of  inadequate  value,  as  a  compenfation  for 
them.  On  the  26th  of  Ofiober,  in  the  fame  year,  the 
king,  by  letters  patent,  granted  the  fame  to  William  Pa¬ 
get,  knight,  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Uxbridge; 
in  the  poffeffion  of  whole  family  it  yet  remains. 

Property  to  the  amount  of  29,180k  6s.  9d.  belonging, 
to  this  fee,  was  alienated  during  the  common-wealth. 
Under  queen  Mary,  Bayne,  the  bilhop  of  this  diocefe,. 
adjudged  two  perfons  to  be  guilty  of  herefy  ;  and  they 
were  committed  to  the  fecular  power,  and  fuffered  death 
in  the  flames  at  Coventry  on  the  25th  of  September,  1555. 
The  city  of  Lichfield  has  ft  nee  been  difgraced  by  a  limi- 
lar  horrid  inftance  of  perfecution,  under  a  proteftans 
prince:  In  1611,  9 James  I.  Edward  Wightman,  ofBur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  was  tried  in  the  coniiflory-court  of 
Lichfield,  upon  lixteen  charges  of  herefy,  and  condemned. 
An  account  of  the  charges,  with  the  writ  for  his  execu¬ 
tion,  under  the  great  feal  of  England,  to  the  flierift’  of 
this  city,  was  publiflied  in  a  curious  trad,  intituled, 
“  Truth  brought  to  Light,  and  difeovered  by  Time,  or 
a  Difcourfe  and  hiftorical  Narrative  of  the  firft  xiiij  yeares 
of  King  James’  Reign,”  1651.  The  determination  of 
this  caufe  of  herefy  againft  Edward  Wightman  was, 
“concerning  the  wicked  herefies  of  the  Ebionites,  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Valentinians,  Arrians,  Macedonians,  of  Si¬ 
mon  Magus,  of  Manes,  Manicbees,  of  Photinus,  and 
Anabaptifts,  and  of  other  heretical,  execrable,  and  un¬ 
heard-of,  opinions  ;”  in  which  he  maintained  “  the  faid 
moft  perilous  and  dangerous  opinions,”  as  appeared  by 
lj is  own  confeffion,  and  from  a  book  written  and  fub- 
feribed  by  him.  For  which  he  was,  “  by  divine  fentence , 
declared  by  the  faid  reverend  father,  the  bilhop  of  Co¬ 
ventry  and  Lichfield,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
learned  divines,  and  others  learned  in  the  laws  affilting 
him  in  judgment,  jultly  adjudged,  pronounced,  and  de¬ 
clared,  to  be  an  obftinate  and  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
was  left  by  them  under  the  fentence  ol  the  great  excom¬ 
munication,”  and  to  be  punilbed  by  the  fecular  power. as 
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3  heretic.  The  king’s  writ  to' the  fherifF  for  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  dated  the  9th  of  March,  1611,  at  Weftminfter ; 
by  which  he  was  commanded,  “to  be  burnt  in  fome  pub¬ 
lic  place  within  the  city  of  Lichfield  which  barbarous 
fentence  was  foon  afterwards  executed. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Lichfield  the  church  has  not 
bad  reafon  to  complain  of  numerous  feparatifts  ;  for  in 
1743  the  bailiffs  and  juftices  certified  that  “  there  was  no 
pa  pi  ft  (fave  only  two  or  three  women)  or  nonjuror  in  the 
city;  neither  have  we  among  us  any  quaker,  or  above 
two  diffenters  from  the  eftablifhed  church  of  England, 
tinder  any  denomination  whatever.” 

Lichfield  (lands  in  a  very  pleafant  and  healthful  valley, 
almolt  in  the  centre  of  England,  at  the  diftance  of  120 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  furrounded  by  hills  of  a 
moderate  fize,  eafy  of  afcent,  and  of  very  agreeable  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentry,  being  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  The  build¬ 
ings  of  this  city  have  generally  afl'umed  the  air  and  tafte 
oLmodern  times,  and  the  fpirit  of  improvement,  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  prefent  age,  is  plainly  manifefted  in  many 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  within  thefe  few  years. 
This  city  was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  by  three 
lakes  or  pools  of  water,  one  of  which  is  now  dried  up. 
It  contains  three  parifttes;  but  part  of  the  lands  of  St. 
Chad’s  and  St.  Michael’s  lie  without  the  boundaries  of 
the  city. 

Lichfield  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  buildings  well 
worthy  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  their  antiquity  and 
the  fplendid  ftyle  of  their  architefture.  Of  thefe  the  mod 
confpicuous  in  every  refpeft  is  the  cathedral,  which  (lands 
in  the  Clofe,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fortified  by  biftiop 
Clinton;  though  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  he  only  repaired  the 
fortifications  Which  had  exifted  there  from  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  cathedral  was  firft 
founded  by  king  Ofwy,  in  the  year  655  ;  but  others  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  Peada,  his  fon-in-law.  The  buildings  of  this 
cathedral,  which  was  then  called  the  Mercian  church, 
were  probably  at  firft  only  conftruCted  of  wood.  The 
whole  of  them  were  pulled  down,  in  the  year  1148,  by  bi- 
fhop  Clinton,  and  another  of  enlarged  dimenfions,  and 
more  elegant  defign,  commenced  in  the  place  of  the  Saxon 
ftrutfture.  To  this  prelate  the  cathedral  is  indebted  for 
that  noble  (lone  vault,  which  is  at  this  day  the  admiration 
of  architects,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fined  works 
of  its  kind  extant  in  England.  The  next  benefactor  to 
this  cathedral  was  Walter  de  Langton,  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  choir.  He  expended  the  furn  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  on  a  (hrine  for  the  reliques  of  St.  Chad,  and 
obtained  many  privileges  for  the  vicars  and  canons;  one 
of  which  was  the  right  of  hanging  upon  the  next  gallows, 
without  trial,  divers  perfons  who  withheld  their  lands  from 
the  church.  This  beautiful  (hrine  continued  in  its  full 
glory  till  the  difiolution.  During  the  fieges  which  it  fuf- 
tained  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  noble  building 
fuffered  much,  being  the  firft  cathedral  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament.  The  roof  was  (tripped  of  its 
lead  ;  and  many  of  the  curious  ftatues,  monuments,  and 
other  carved  works,  were  demolifhed  with  axes  and  ham¬ 
mers.  The  coftly  and  beautiful  painted  windows  were 
battered  to  pieces.  In  (liort,  little  of  this  fplendid  ftruc- 
ture  efcaped  ruin,  except  the  noble  vaulted  roof  already 
mentioned.  What  did  remain  was  ultimately  deftroyed 
in  1651,  when  colonel  Danvers,  by  authority  of  the  rump- 
parliament,  employed  workmen  in  order  to  effect  this 
purpofe.  At  this  time,  the  remarkable  bell,  called  Je/us 
bell,  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  pewterer  named  Nicklin. 
During  this  perfecution  of  the  eftab!i(hed  church,  Dr.  John 
Hacket  rendered  hitnfelf  remarkable  by  his  courage  and 
refolution.  When  a  ferjeant  with  a  trooper  were  lent  to 
(lop  the  performance  of  the  daily  fervice,  and,  putting  a 
piliol  to  his  head,  threatened  to  (hoot  him  inftantly  if  he 
did  not  delill,  this  noble  prelate  calmly,  but  refalutelv, 
replied,  “Soldier,  I  am  doing  my  duty;  do  you  your’: 
a  fentence  which  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  re« 
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markable  inftancesof  the  fublime,  and  which  fo  imprefied 
the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  that  they  left  him  to  the  free 
exercife  of  the  duty  he  thus  evinced  himfelf  fo  worthy  to 
perform.  No  fooner  was  he  nominated  to  the  biftiopric 
of  Lichfield,  than  he  vigoroudy  fet  himfelf  to  reftore  the 
ancient  fplendour  of  the  cathedral.  By  his  large  contri¬ 
butions,  the  benefactions  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
the  money  arifing  from  his  afliduity  in  foliciting  aid  from 
the  gentlemen  of  his  diocefe,  he  fucceeded  in  reftoring 
this  building  to  the  admiration  of  the  country,  The 
whole  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in  the  biftiopric  of 
Dr.  James  Cornwallis,  when  it  received  its  lalt  finifli  by 
the  addition  of  a  painted  window  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
choir,  through  the  generous  abidance  of  fir  Brooke  Booth- 
by.  This  gentleman,  travelling  through  the  biftiopric  of 
Liege,  vilited  the  diflblved  abbey  of  Herckenrode;  he 
bargained  for  its  glafs,  confiding  of  340  pieces,  each  about 
22  inches  fquare,  (befides  a  large  quantity  of  tracery  and 
fragments,)  for  200I.  and  generoufly  transferred  the  pur- 
chafe  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  The 
peace  of  Amiens  afforded  an  opportunity  of  fafely  im¬ 
porting  this  treafure;  which  (accounting  by  the  rate  at 
which  fuch  glafs,  taken  from  the  ruined  convents  of 
France,  has  been  fince  fold  in  England)  may  be  valued 
at  io.oool.  whereas  the  total  expence  of  purchafing,  im¬ 
porting,  arranging,  and  repairing,  this  glafs,  and  of  fitting 
the  windows  to  receive  it,  coll  only  about  ioooli  It 
contains  three  fcriptural  fubjedts,  all  entire ;  viz.  Chrilt 
appearing  to  the  apoftles  and  Thomas  ;  The  defeent  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles;  and  The  day  of  judgment. 
The  date  is  1534;  and  it  is  accounted  one  of  the  fined 
fpecimens  of  this  art  now  in  the  kingdom.  This  cathe¬ 
dral  is  41 1  feet  in  length,  and  153  in  breadth.  From  the 
centre  rifes  a  fpire  256  feet  high,  of  the  mod  elegant  pro¬ 
portions.  At  the  weft  front  are  two  towers,  terminated 
by  fpires  66  feet  in  height.  The  portico  can  hardly  be 
equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England  :  the  chan¬ 
cel  is  paved  with  alabafter  and  channel-done,  in  imitation 
of  black  and  white  marble.  The  north  door  is  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  fculpture.  On  the  weftern  front  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  images,  beautifully  executed  and  arranged  ;  the 
fubjebts  of  which  are  taken  from  the  (acred  writings.  The 
ftatue  of  king  Charles  II.  (lands  between  the  two  weftern 
fpires,  where  a  figure  of  Adam,  or  of  Chrift,  was  alfo  for¬ 
merly  placed,  beneath  which  the  other  ftatues  are  ranged. 
Thefe  figures  were  originally  all  richly  gilt  and  painted  ; 
but  the  embellilliments  have  fuffered  much  injury  from 
the  action  of  the  elements.  The  interior  ornaments  of 
this  church  are  very  numerous.  Every  part  is  filled  with 
ftatues  and  tombs,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  nave, 
fixty  feet  in  height,  is  fupported  by  pillars  formed  from  a 
number  of  (lender  columns,  with  neat  foliated  capitals. 
Along  the  walls  of  the  aides  are  rows  of  arcades,  with 
feats  underneath.  The  upper  windows  in  the  nave  are 
of  uncommon  appearance,  being  triangular,  and  includ¬ 
ing  three  circles  in  each;  and  over  the  weftern  door  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  raifed  by  the  duke  of  York,  after¬ 
wards  James  II.  and  fince  beautifully  painted  by  a  gift  of 
the  benevolent  dean  Akenbrooke.  Behind  the  choir  was 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  contained  a  (lone  fereen  of 
the  molt  elegant  and  fplendid  workmanlhip,  embattled  at 
the  top,  and  adorned  with  feveral  rows  of  niches  molt  ex- 
quifitely  finiftied  :  each  ot  thele  formerly  contained  a  (mall 
Itatue.  The  (tone  fereen  was  taken  down  during  the  late 
alteration,  and  the  materials  employed  to  fix  the  organ 
upon,  and  form  pillars  for  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 
This  chapel  now  forms  part  of  the  body  of  the  choir.  It 
is  neatly  pewed,  and  contains,  befides,  forty-eight  (tails, 
which  are  richly  carved,  and  appropriated  for  The  tife  of 
the  members  of  the  church.  The  altar  is  of  free-done 
very  neatly  fculptured.  The  cathedral  library  contains 
feveral  valuable  books  and  manuferipts ;  the  1110ft  remark¬ 
able  among  the  latter  of  which,  is  the  work  which  has 
been  fo  long  known  to  antiquaries  by  the  name  of  St. 
Chad’s  Gcfpels ;  it  is  written  in  the  plain  Saxon  chara  ter, 
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and  is  illuminated.  James  the  Second,  We  find,  in  1687, 
in  the  middle  choir  of  the  cathedral  touched  for  the  evil, 
as  vve  know  queen  Anne  did  afterwards  3  the  form  of 
the  certificate  for  which  may  be  feen  twice  over  in  Har¬ 
wood’s  Hift.  of  Lichfield,  p.  309  and  476. 

The  government  of  the  cathedra!  is  veiled  in  a  dean 
and  four  refidentiary  canons.  The  diocefe  of  Lichfield, 
joined  to  Coventry,  contains  all  the  county  of  Stafford 
(with  the  exception  of  Brome  and  Clent),  all  Derbyfhire, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  Shropfhire.  The  archdeaconries 
are  thofe  iff  Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The 
bifhop’s  palace  is  fituated  at  the  north-caff  fide  of  the 
Clofe.  The  original  building  is  laid  to  have  been  fqunded 
by  bifhop  Clinton,  but  it  was  probably  of  earlier  date. 
This  palace  was  quite  deilroyed  in  the  civil  wars ;  when 
bifhop  Racket,  having  expended  1000I.  on  the  prebendal 
houfe,  fixed  upon  it  as  his  refidence.  Whether  the  pre- 
fent  palace  is  the  fame,  or  another  wholly  ereffed  by  bis 
fucceffor  billiop  Wood,  is  uncertain.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  different  families;  the  bifhop’s  refidence  having  been 
for  many  years  at  Ecclefliall  cafile. 

The  next  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the  church  of 
St.  Chad,  now  called  Stowe-church,  and  generally  con- 
fidered  as  the  oldeft  foundation  in  or  near  the  city.  By 
fome  writers  it  is  even  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredled  by 
the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century.  The 
interior  of  this  fabric  lias  been  lately  repaired  and  beau¬ 
tified.  It  contains  a  number  of  rent  monuments.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  ftands  in  the  market-place,  near  the 
Ghild-hall.  The  body  of  the  prefent  building  is  very 
neat,  and  is  adorned  with  a  hand  fome  altar-piece,  and 
a  few  ancient  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  family  of 
the  Dyotts.  St.  Michael’s  church  is  flationed  at  the 
fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  city,  on  the  fummit  of  Green- 
hill  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  burial-ground, 
which  is  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  England.  It  con¬ 
tains  within  its  limits  not  lefs  than  fix  or  feven  acres  of 
excellent  pafture  land.  This  hill  is  remarkable  for  a  court 
held  here  annually  on  Whit-monday,  in  a  temporary  Hand 
of  wood  eredfed  for  the  purpofe.  This  court  was  anci¬ 
ently  called  the  Court  of  Array,  or  view  of  men  and  arms. 
The  high  conftables  having  affembled  a'il  the  inhabitants, 
they  perambulate  the  city  ;  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  proceff.on  through  the  principal  ffreets  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  where  the  town-clerk,  in  the  name  of  the  bai¬ 
liffs  and  citizens,  delivers  an  oration  or  charge  to  the  high 
conftables,  thanking  them  for  their  attendance,  and  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  the  due  execution  of  their  office.  The  origin 
of  this  remarkable  cuftorn  is  uncertain.  On  the  top  of 
the  fame  hill,  a  fmall  edifice  has  been  eredfed  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  with  feats;  from  this  fpot  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  extenfive  view  of  the  circumjacent  country,  and  of 
the  many  interefting  objedfs  it  affords.  South  of  Green- 
hill  is  Folly-hall,  which  alfo  commands  a  very  fine  profpedf. 
Not  far  from  hence  is  the  hofpital  and  chapel  of  St.  John, 
which  was  originally  a  monaftery .  When  it  was  firft 
founded  is  unknown.  The  front  of  the  prefent  building 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  antique  form  of  its 
chimneys.  According  to.  an  infcription  over  the  door,  it 
was  erected  by  bifhop  Smith,  who  was  alfo  the  founder  of 
Brazen-nofe  College,  Oxford.  The  free  grammar-fchool, 
built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hofpital,  ftands  nearly  op- 
pofite  to  it. 

This  city  is  uninfluenced  in  the  eledfion  of  its  members 
of  parliament.  The  right  of  eledfion  is  of  a  very  complex 
kind,  being  in  the  bailiff,  magiftrates,  freeholders  of  forty 
fniliings  a-year,  and  all  that  hold  by  burgage-tenure,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fuch  freemen  only  as  are  inrolled.  Having  fent 
to  parliament  anno  33  Edw.  I.  4,  5,  6,  7,  20,  Edw.  II.  and 
1,  14,  27,  Edw.  III.  it  intermitted  fending  till  the  reign 
of  Edw.  VI.  who  reftored  it,  and  conftituted  it  a  city  by 
charter  in  the  year  1549.  This  charter  gave  the  corpora¬ 
tion  power  to  appoint  bailiffs  and  other  chief  officers,  who 
fhould  be  entitled  to  hold  all  pleas  within  the  precindts 
of  the  city.  Queen  Mary,  with  the  authority  of  parlia¬ 


ment,  confirmed  thefe  privileges  in  the  year  15J5,  and 
added  feveral  others  of  importance.  The  city,  which  be¬ 
fore  that  time  formed  a  member  or  parcel  of  Staffordfhire, 
was  then  declared  to  be  a  county  of  itfelf  for  ever,  from 
and  after  the  enfuing  feaft  of  St.  Thomas.  All  adlions  of 
whatever  denomination  arifing  within  the  city,  were  or¬ 
dained  to  be  held  by  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  if  they  could 
determine  them,  and  if  not  by  the  juftices  next  coming 
into  the  city,  and  not  on  any  account  by  any  authority 
out  of  the  city.  Thefe  great  privileges  were  conferred  in 
cenfequer.ee  of  the  faithful  fervices  of  the  citizens  in  the 
time  of  rebellion.  Both  thefe  charters  were  ratified  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  her  fuccef¬ 
for  James  I.  who  granted  Hill  further  immunities  to  this 
city.  Charles  II.  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  this  city, 
by  a  charter  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1664.  The  go¬ 
vernment  at  prefent  is  veiled  in  two  bailiff's,  defied  from 
the  common  council,  one'  of  whom  is  named  by  the  bi¬ 
fhop,  and  the  other  by  the  council  themfelves,  a  recorder, 
a  fheriif,  a  Reward,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  bur- 
gefles  are  twenty-four  in  number.  Lichfield  fends  two 
members  to  parliament;  the  number  of  voters  is  eftimated 
at  620.  The  returning  officers  are  the  (heriff  and  the  bai¬ 
liffs. 

Lichfield  may  boaft  of  having  been  the  place  at  which 
fome  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  two  laft  centuries 
were  educated:  among  others,  the  unrivalled  Garrick, 
and  his  friend  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  Hercules  of  literature: 
the  latter  was  born  in  a  ftuccoed  houfe  fituated  at  the 
corner  of  Market-ftreet,  where  his  father  kept  a  bookfel- 
ler’s  (hop.  In  the  yejir  1793,  a  monument  was  erefted  to 
the  doflor’s  memory  in  the  w'all  of  the  dean’s  ancient 
confiftory-court ;  it  is  of  mixed  marble,  with  a  buft  not 
much  like  the  original,  and  a  fliort  infcription. 

The  market-days  at  Lichfield  are  Tuefday  and  Friday; 
fairs,  the  three  firll  Thurldays  after  Twelfth-day,  Alh- 
Wednefday,  May-day,  and  the  Friday  before  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude.  The  Guild-hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  free 
Englilh  fchool,  are  fituated  in  Broad-ftreet :  the  latter  is 
an  ancient  building,  erected  and  endowed  by  Thomas 
Minors  about  the  year  1670.  At  the  back  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall  is  a  gaol  for  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  felons 
apprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city. 

To  the  weft:  of  Bird-ftreet  is  a  very  pleafant  feat  called 
the  Friary,  having  been  formerly  a  monaftery  of  Francif- 
can  or  Grey  friars,  founded  about  the  year  1229.  The 
refidence  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Darwfin  is  fituated  in 
a  ftreet  called  Beacon-llreet,  which  was  nearly  burnt  to 
the  ground  during  the  civil  wars.  Oppofite  to  the  fhrub- 
bery  which  furrounds  Dr.  Darwin’s  houfe  is  an  hofpital, 
built  by  Dr.  Milley  in  the  year  1504,  for  the  fupport  of 
fifteen  poor  women.  Contiguous  to  this  fpot  there  form¬ 
erly  Hood  a  very  ftately  edifice,  once  the  rdidentiary-houle 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Chelter.  Lichfield  contains,  befides 
thefe,  many  objedls  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quilitive  and  curious.  The  mufeum  and  the  botanic  gar¬ 
den  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  particularly  interefting  to  all  who 
have  the  flightelt  tafte  for  the  fubjedls  of  natural  liiftory. 
Lichfield  was  long  the  refidence  of  Mifs  Seward.  By 
means  of  canals  this  city  communicates  with  a  variety  of 
rivers,  fome  of  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  and  others  into  the  Irifli  Sea  and  St.  George’s 
Channel. 

At  Elmhurft,  near  Lichfield,  is  an  echo,  which  returns 
a  hum,  or  clap  with  the  hands,  if  the  weather  be  calm, 
ten  or  twelve  times;  yet  fo  thick  and  clofe,  that  it  admits 
of  nothing  articulate  but  a  monofyllable.  In  this  parifti 
is  a  Roman  tumulus. 

Longdon  is  a  village  four  miles  from  Lichfield,  in  the 
road  to  Chefter,  on  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  Trent. 

Wall,  fouth  of  Lichfield,  has  the  remains  of  walls  en- 
compafling  two  acres  of  ground,  called  Caftle-crofts, 
wherein  have  been  found  two  ancient  pavements  of  Ro¬ 
man  bricks.  The  inhabitants  have  had  a  tradition,  time 
out  of  mind,  that  by  this  field  there  was  a  city,  but  demo- 
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filhed  before  William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  judged  the 
more  probable,  from  the  feveral  Roman  coins  found  here, 
and  from  the  plain  appearance  of  the  Roman  military 
way,  called  Watling-ftreet,  from  hence  to  Penkridge. 

Yoxhall,  four  miles  north  from  Lichfield,  and  weft  from 
Burton,  had  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  St. 
Swiihin’s  day.  The  market  and  fair  have  been  long  dif- 
continued  ;  but  once  a-year  here  is  a  wake  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day.  Harwood's  Hijl.  and  Antiq.  of  Lichfield,  r8o6. 

LICH'FIELD,  a  village  in  Hamplhire,  with  a  Roman 
military  way  running  by  it,  between  Pamber  and  the  fo- 
reft  of  Chute. 

LICH'STALL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  In  the  canton  of 
Bale  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bale. 

LICH'TEMBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine:  nineteen  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Weiflemburg,  and  twenty-two  north-north-weft 
of  Stralburg. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  twelve  miles  weft 
.Of  Crems. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Auftria  r  fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Aigen. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Paderborn  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paderborn.  Lat. 
51.  32.  N.  Ion.  8.  58.  E. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Heffe  Caffel:  thirteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Caffel,  and  twenty-four  eaft  of  Naumburg. 
Lat.  51.12.  N.  Ion.  9.  24..  E. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Hanau  Lichtenberg  :  eleven  miles  north-nortii- 
eaft  of  Willftadr,  and  twelve  nortn-eaft  of  Strafburg. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
df  Nuremberg,  with  a  fortrefs  on  the  Retzat,  iaftdated  in 
the  margravate  of  Anfpach:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Nuremberg,  and  fix  eaft  of  Anfpach,  Lat.  49.17.  N. 
Ion.  10.  12.  E. 

LICH'TENAU,  an  ifiand  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Eaft 
Greenland-  Lat.  60.  30.  N.  Ion.  45.  15.  W. 

LICH'TENAU,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  :  twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Heillberg. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Prufiian  Pomerelia  :  fifty 
tniles  fouth-weft  of  Dantzic. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
ofHenneberg  :  eight  mile3  fouth-eaft  of  Meinungen. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  which  gave  the  title  of  lord  of 
Hanau-Lichtenberg  to  the  houfe  of  Heffe-Darmftadt,  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Deux 
Fonts,  and  nine  weft- fouth-weft  of  Lautereck. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neiffe  :  three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Grotkau. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Cujmbach,  on  the  Selnitz.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
It  is  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Bayreuth,  and  twenty- 
fix  eaft  of  Coburg,.  Lat.  50.  22.  N.  Ion.  11.  48.  E. 

LICH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Freyberg. 

LICH'TENBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony  6  fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Annaburg. 

LICH'TENECK,  a  town  of  th$  duchy  of  Carnioia  » 
£en  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Stein, 

LICH'TENFELS,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  therlverKamp : 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Zwetl. 

LICH'TENFELS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  late  belonging  to 
the  bifliopric  of  Bamberg,  fituated  on  the  Maine  :  twenty 
miles  no'rth-north-eaft  of  Bamberg,  and  twelve  weft-north- 
weft  of  Culmbach.  Lat.  50. 10.  N.  Ion.  11.  8.E. 

LICH'TENFELT,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
qf  Pomerelia:  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Marienburg, 

LICH'TENHAGEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen:  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kdnigffierg. 

LICHTENHAN'NA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Zwickau. 

LICH'TENHAYN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marera- 
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Vate  of  Meiffen  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Konigftein, 
and  four  eaft  of  Pima. 

LICII'TENSTEIG,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  on  the  Thur  :  the  refidence 
of  a  bailiff'.  It  has  places  of  worfliip  for  Roman  catholics 
and  Proteftants.  It  is  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Zurich, 
and  twenty-one  fouth  of  Conftance,  Lat,  41.  17.  N.  Ion. 
9.6.  E. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a  caftle  and  village  of  Auftria:  two 
miles  north-weft  of  Modling. 

LTCH'TENSTEIN,  a  principality  of  Germany,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  imperial  county,  and  lojrdfhip  of  Vadutz 
and  Schellenberg,  lying  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  on  the  Rhine,  betwixt  the  lordfhips  of  Plu- 
denz  and  Feldkirch.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  thefe  ter¬ 
ritories  defeended  from  the  barons  of  Schellenberg  to  the 
barons  of  Brandi's;  and  from  them,  in  1507,  by  marriage, 
to  the  counts  of  Sulz;  but,  in  the  year  1614,  Cafpar  IIo- 
henhembs  purchafed  them  for  200,000  florins  5  and  in  1699 
a  fecond  purebafe  was  made  of  them  by  prince  John 
Adam  of  Lichtenftein.  The  contingency  in  the  imperial 
matricula  was  formerly  eighteen  florins ;  and  to  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  at  Wetzlar  this  principality  paid  eighteen 
rix -dollars  fixty  kruitzers. 

LICH'TENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and  principal 
place  of  a  lordfhip  belonging  to  the  counts  ofSchonburg: 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Zwickau,  and  thirty-fix  fouth  of 
Leipfic.  Lat.  50.44.  N.  Ion.  12.  31.  E. 

LICK'TENTANEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth, 

LICH'TENVORD,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  county 
of  Zulphen  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Groll. 

LICH'TEN  WALD,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  t 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gilley. 

LICH'TEN WALDE,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Franken- 
berg. 

LICH'TEN  WALT,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Ermeland  twenty-three  miles  north- weft  of  Heiifberg. 

LICH'*TENWART,  a  town  of  Auftria:  five  mires 
uorth-north-eaft  of  Zilterfdorf. 

LICH'VIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga,  on  the  Oka :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Ka¬ 
luga.  Lat.  54.  N.  Ion.  35.44.  E. 

LICH'WE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Geyerfberg. 

LICIN'IO  (Giovanni  Antonio).  See  Pordenone. 

LICIN'IUS  CAIUS,  a  Roman  tribune,  of  a  plebeian 
family,  rofe  to  that  rank  by  his  own  afpiring  temper;  lie 
was  the  firft  plebeian  who  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  m af¬ 
ter  of  horfe  to  the  dictator.  He  was  furnalned  Stolo,  or 
ufelefs  fpront,  on  account  of  the  law  which  he  caufed  to  be 
enafted  during  his  tribunefhip,  that  no  perfon  fliould  hold 
more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  hind  ;  it  being  alleged 
that,  when  more  was  held  by  one  proprietor,  he  would 
not  have  leifure  to  pull  up  the  ufelefs  fliocts  ( Jloloncs ) 
which  grew  from  the  roots  of  trees.  He  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to  (hare  the  con- 
fular  dignity  with  the  patricians,  and  was  hiinfelf  one  of 
the  firft  plebeian  confuls,  in  the  year  364  B.C. 

LIQIN'IUS  TEG'ULA,  a  comic  Latin  poet,  flouriffied 
about  200  years  before  the  Chadian  era.  His  fragments 
have  been  publifhed  by  H.  Stephens,  and  in  the  Corpus 
Pcetarum  by  Maittaire. — There  was  an  orator  and  poet 
of  this  name,  who  lived  at  the  lame  time  with  Cicero,  and 
who  has  been  compared  with  Catullus.  His  orations  are 
highly  commended  by  Quintilian  :  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  annals  quoted  by  Diqnyfius  of  Haiicarr.affus. 

LICIN'IUS  VAtERIA'NUS,  a  Roman  emperoVj  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Dacia,  of  an  obfeure  origin,  and  accultomed  from 
his  infancy  to  the  toils  and  hard (hips  of  rural  life,  became 
a  Roman  foldier,  and  rofe  through  all  the  gradations  of 
the  fervice.  He  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  Auguftus  in 
the  year  307.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Gonilantine  and  Maxentius,  the  former  fecured  the  friend- 
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fhip  of  Licinius  by  promifing  him  in  marriage  his  filler 
Conftantia,  which  alliance  took  place  in  313,  when  the 
two  emperors  had  an  interview  at  Milan,  and  joined  in  an 
edift  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians.  In ’the  fame  year  Maxi- 
min  invaded  the  territories  of  Licinius,  and  took  Byzan¬ 
tium  and  Heraclea ;  his  fuccefs  was  very  ihort-lived  ;  for 
Licinius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  by  his  military  fkill 
obtained  a  complete  viftory.  Maximin  died  foon  after, 
and  Licinius  fticceeded  to  his  authority  over  the  provinces 
of  the  Ealt.  The  conqueror,  wdio  was  harffi,  ignorant, 
and  brutal,  knew  not  how  to  life  his  fuccefs  with  gene- 
rofity,  or  even  with  humanity :  he  put  to  death  a  great 
number  of  perlbns,  and  among  others  Valeria,  the  widow 
of  Galerius,  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  Licinius. 
Thisdady  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court ;  but,  terrified  with 
his  favage  conduct,  Ihe  took  flight,  and  with  her  aged 
mother Wandered  long  in  difguife  through  the  provinces  ; 
but,  being  at  length  difeovered,  they  were  both  beheaded, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fea.  After  the  difplay 
ot  thefe  barbarities,  the  two  emperors  did  not  live  long  in 
peace.  A  civil  war  broke  out  between  them,  in  which 
the  firft  battle  was  fought  in  315  :  Licinius  was  vanquiffied, 
and,  after  another  attempt  or  two  to  maintain  his  ground 
againft  his  rival,  he  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  the  condition  of  putting  to  death  Valens, 
whom  he  had  lately  created  Caefar,  and  of  refigning  all 
his  European  provinces.  In  317  he  created  his  own  fon 
C’cefar,  and  peace  w'as  maintained  during  the  eight  follow¬ 
ing  years.  About  this  period,  Licinius,  growing  fulpi- 
cious  of  his  Chrifiian  fubjefts,  who  feemed  to  he  attached 
to  his  rival,  began  to  banifh  them  from  about  his  perlon 
and  palace,  and  to  prohibit  bifhops  from  vifiting  each 
other,  and  from  holding  councils  and  aflemblies.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  reftriftions  that  were  laid  upon  them  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  direct  and  cruel  perfecution,  which  produced 
another  civil  war  in  323.  The  rivals  met  near  Adriano- 
ple  ;  and,  after  fome  time  fpent  in  fkirmifhes,  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  was  brought  on,  in  which  the  fuperior  fkill  of 
Conltantine,  and  valour  of  his  European  foldiers,  gained 
a  very  decifive  viftory  over  the  much  more  numerous  but 
lefs  warlike  hod  of  Licinius.  The  vanquifhed  emperor 
fhut  himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  while  his 
fleet  was  deftroyed  in  the  Hellefpont  by  Crifpus,  the  fon 
of  Conlfantine.  Licinius  efcaped  to  Chalcedon,  and,  col¬ 
lecting  a  new  army,  made  one  more  effort  to  oppofe  his 
foe;  but,  being  again  defeated,  he  retired  to  Nicomedia, 
rather  with  a  view  of  gaining  time  for  negociation  than 
with  the  hope  of  effectual  oppofition.  His  wife  Con¬ 
ftantia,  the  filter  of  Conlfantine,  interceded  with  her  bro¬ 
ther  in  favour  of  her  hufhand,and  obtained  a  folemn  pro- 
mife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that,  after  the  refignation  of 
the  purple,  Licinius  fhoul-1  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  affluence.  Licinius  ac¬ 
cordingly  laid  himfelf  and  the  infignia  of  his  office  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  foon  afterwards  was  fent  to 
Theffaionica,  which  had  been  chofen  as  the  place  of  his 
confinement.  His  imprifonment  was  foon  terminated  by 
death,  but  whether  this  was  cccafioned  by  a  tumult  of  the 
foldiers,  or  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  is  uncertain  :  how¬ 
ever,  his  memory  was  branded  with  infamy,  His  flatties 
were  throw  n  down,  and,  by  a  rafh  edift,  all  his  laws,  and 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abo- 
lifhed.  By  this  victory  of  Conftantine,  the  Roman  world 
•was  again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  emperor. 
Gibbon. 

LiCI'NUS,  a  barber  and  freedman  of  Auguftus,  raifed 
by  his  malter  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  fenator,  merely 
becaufe  he  hated  Pompey’s  family.  Horat.  Art.  P.  301. 

LJC'IO,  one  of  the  f  mailer  Lipari  Illands.  Lat.38.54..  N. 
Ion.  15.  20.  E. 

LICIT A'TION,/!  [from  the  Lat.  licco,  to  fet  a  price 
for  fale.]  The  aft  of  expofing  to  fale  to  the  highelt  bidder. 
Scott. 

LICK,  a  towm  of  Pruflia,  with  a  caftle  built  in  the  year 
3272,  It  received  the  privileges  of  a  town  in  the  year 
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1662.  The  country  fullered  extremely  by  the  Tartars  ini' 
the  year  1656,  till  they  were  defeated-at  Warfaw.  It  is 
eighty  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  53.  39.  N. 
Ion.  22.  38.  E. 

LICK,  a  name  given  to  the  falt-fprings  in  the  weftern- 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

To  LICK,  v.  a.  [licean,  Sax.  Icckcn,  Dut.  ]  To  pafs  over 
with  the  tongue. — zEfculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and 
a  fhe-goat,  both  which  he  ufed  much  in  his  cures°;  the 
firft  for  licking  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat’s  milk 
for  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Temple. — I  have 
feen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials,  a© 
diftinguifti  the  age  of  it  by  its  tafte.  Addijon. 

A  bear’s  a  favage  beaft  ; 

Whelp’d  without  form,  until  the  dam 

Has  lick'd  it  into  fliape  and  frame.  Hudibras.. 

To  lap  ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue : 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue;  let  them  not  lick 

The  fweet  which  is  their  poifou.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Lick  up.  To  devour.— Now  fhall  this  company 
lick  up  all  that  are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licheth  up  th* 
grafs.  Numbers. 

When  luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf. 

Curs’d  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  truftees,  tbyfelf : 

Think  how  pofterity  will  treat  thy  name.  Pope. 

LICK,  /.  A  tafte.  A  blow  ;  rough  ufage.  A  low  word. 
— He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar,  and  gavo 
me  a  lick  acrofs  the  face.  Drydtn. 

LICK'ER,  f.  One  that  licks. 

LICK'ERISH,  Lick'erous,  or  Lic/uorish,  adj.  [!ic- 
cejia,  a  glutton,  Sax.  The  firft  feems  to  be  the  proper 
way  of  fpelling  the  word,  which  has  no  affinity  with  li¬ 
quor,  but  with  like  or  lick. ]  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. — ■ 
Voluptuous  men  facrifice  all  fubftantial  fatisfaftions  to  a 
liquorijh  palate.  L' EJlrange. — Eager  ;  greedy  to  l  wallow  ; 
eager  not  with  hunger  but  guft. — It  is  never  tongue-tied, 
where  fit  commendation,  whereof  womankind  is  fo  lickeri/h, 
is  offered  unto  it.  Sidney. —  Certain  rare  manuferipts,  lought 
in  the  moll  remote  parts  by  Erpenius,  the  molt  excellent 
linguift,  had  been  left  to  his  widow,  and  W'ere  upon  fale 
to  the  jefuits,  liquorijh  chapmen  of  all  fuch  ware.  Wotton. 
—  In  fome  provinces  they  were  fo  liquor Jh  after  man’s  ftelh, 
that  they  would  luck  the  blood  as  it  run  from  the  dying 
man.  Locke. 

Strephon,  fond  boy,  delighted,  did  not  know 
That  it  w  as  love  that  fhin’d  in  fhining  maid  ; 

But  lick'rous,  poifon’d,  fain  to  her  would  go.  Sidney. 

In  vain  he  proffer’d  all  his  goods  to  fave 
His  body,  deftin’d  to  that  living  grave  ; 

The  liquorijh  hag  rejefts  the  pelf  with  fcorn. 

And  nothing  but  the  man  would  ferve  her  turn.  Dryden. 
Nice ;  delicate  5  tempting  the  appetite.  This  fenfe  is 
doubtful  : 

Would’ft.fhou  feek  again  to  trap  me  here 

With  lickerjk  baits,  fit  to  enfnare  a  brute  ?  Milton. 

LICK'ERISHNESS,  f  Nicenefs  of  palate. 
LICK'ING,/.  The  aft  of  palling  over  with  the  tongue  j 
a  beating. 

LICK'ING,  a  navigable  river  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
which  riles  on  the  weftern  confines  of  Virginia,  interlocks 
with  the  head-waters  of  Kentucky-river,  runs  in  a  north- 
weft  direftiori  upwards  of  180  miles,  and  by  a  mouth  150 
yards  wide  through  the  fouth  bank  of  Ohio-river,  oppo- 
fite  to  Fort  Wafhington.  On  this  river  are  iron-works 
and  numerous -falt-fprings.  Its  chief  branch  is  navigable 
nearly  feventy  miles'.  From  Limeftone  to  this  river  the 
country  is  very  rich,  and  covered  with  corn,  rye-grafs, 
and  natural  clover.  MorJ'e. 

LICKING  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs 
into  the  Potomack  in  lat.  39.  38. N.  Ion.  78.  5.  W. 

LICKINCS 
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LICKING  HO'LE  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
rtins  into  James  River  in  lat.  37.  42.  N.  ion.  78.  5.  W. 

LICICNE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Huefca. 

LICK'Y,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  which  runs  into  the  Biackwater  four  miles  north  of 
Youghall. 

LIC'NON,/.  [Greek.]  In  the  Dionyfian  folemnities, 
the  myftical  van  of  Bacchus;  a  thing  fo  effential  to  all 
the  folemnities  of  this  god,  that  they  could  not  be  duly 
celebrated  without  it.  See  Dionysia,  vol.  v.  p.  839. 

LICNOPII'ORI,  /.  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnities,  thofe 
>vho  carried  the  licnon. 

LICO'DIA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lentini. 

LiCO'LA,  or  Lago  di  Licola,  a  lake  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  formerly  famous  for  plenty  of  excellent  fifh  ; 
but  in  the  year  1538  an  explolion  of  a  volcano  changed 
one  part  of  it  into  a  mountain  of  allies,  and  the  other  into 
a  morals.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake 

LICO'N'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  on  the  fea-coaft.  Lat.  30.  36.  N.  Ion.  18.  10.  E. 

LICO'RICE.  See  Liouorice. 

LICOSTA'MO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thef- 
faly  ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  LariiTa  :  fixteen 
miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  LariiTa. 

LIC'tyUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais :  thirteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Boulogne,  and  ten  fouth  of  Calais. 

LIC'TOR,/.  [Latin.]  An  officer  that  attended  the 
magiftrates  of  Rome  to  apprehend  and  punilh  criminals, 
or  for  date : 

Saucy  UElors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  (trumpets.  Shakefpeare. 

Proconfuls  to  their  provinces 
Halting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  ftate, 

Liflors  and  rods  the  enfigns  of  their  power.  Milton. 

The  liftors  were  eltablilhed  by  Romulus.  The  duty  of 
their  office  conlifted  in  the  three  following  particulars  :  1. 
Submotio,  or  clearing  the  way  for  the  magiftrate  they  at¬ 
tended;  this  they  did  by  word  of  mouth;  or,  if  there  was 
occafion',  by  tifing  the  rods  they  always  carried  along  with 
them.  2.  Animadverjio,  or  caufing  the  people  to  pay  the 
ufual  refpeft  to  the  magiftrate;  as  to  alight,  if  on  liorfe- 
back,  or  in  a  chariot ;  to  rife  up,  uncover,  make  way, 
and  the  like.  3.  Praitio,  or  walking  before  the  magif¬ 
trates  :  this  they  did  not  confufedly  or  all  together,  nor  by 
two  or  three  abreaft,  but  lingly,  following  one  another  in 
a  ftraight  line.  They  alfo  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in 
public  triumphs;  and  it  was  alfo  part  of  their  office  to 
arreft  criminals,  and  to  be  public  executioners  in  behead¬ 
ing,  &c.  Their  enfigns  were  the  fajces  and  ftcuris.  As 
to  the  number  of  littors  allowed  each  magiftrate;  a  dicta¬ 
tor  had  twenty-four,  a  conful  twelve,  a  praetor  fix,  a 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  fix;  and  each  veftal  virgin,  when  the 
appeared  abroad,  had  one. 

LICTO'RIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  officer  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Roman  confuls  to  apprehend  or  punilh  crimi¬ 
nals. 

LICUA'LA,  f.  [the  vernacular  name  of  this  palm  in 
Macalfar.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  natural  order  of  palms.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx :  perianth  three-parted,  outwardly 
hairy,-  permanent.  Corolla  :  three-parted  almoft  to  the 
bafe;  divifions  ovate,  acute,  concave,  deciduous.  Nec¬ 
tary  fertiform,  truncated,  as  Ihort  again  as  the  corolla. 
Stamina:  filaments  fix,  inferted  into  the  neCtary,  upright, 
very  Ihort;  anthers  oblong,  twin.  Piftillum:  germ  fiupe- 
rior,  convex,  three-parted,  fu  Rated,  frnooth  ;  ftyle  iimple; 
fcigmas  two.  Pericarpium :  drupe  globole,  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  one-celled.  Seed  a  hard  nut. — EJfential  Ckarader. 
Flowers  all  hermaphrodite  5  calyx  and  corolla  three-part- 
«d  5  neCtary  fertiform. 
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Licuala  Ipinola,  a  fingle  fpecies.  The  trunk  is  but  a n 
eli  in  height,  and  fcarcely  fo  thick  as  the  human  arm, 
jointed,  dividing  at  top  into  about  fix  branches,  each  fix 
ells  long,  hardly  a  finger  in  thicknefs,  triangular,  grooved 
above,  fiat  beneath,  the  lower  half  lharply  ferrate  at  the 
angles,  and  the  teeth  or  fpinules  clofely  joined.  Each  of 
thefe  has  a  leaf  at  top,  fpreading  like  a  fan,  and  divided" 
into  rays,  all  leparated  to  the  bale ;  the  lateral  ones  (fouiv 
teen)  are  narrow,  blunt  and  jagged  at  the  end,  with  four 
ftrorig  nerves  meeting  at  bottom  ;  the  middle  ray  is  twenty- 
four  or  even  twenty-feven  inches  long,  and  a  foot  wide 
at  top;  it  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  ribs,  alternately  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  upper  and  lower  fide,  fo  that  it  may  be  folded 
up,  like  a  fan.  When  the  plant  is  mature,  the  flower- 
ftalk  emerges  from  the  middle,  as  long  as  the  branches 
or  leaf-ftalks,  involved  in  Iheaths  at  the  bottom,  dividing 
into  five  fmaller  flower-ftalks  at  top,  about  a  hand  in  length, 
bearing  green  heads  in  three  rows  expanding  into  flowers. 
The  fruit. is  a  fleflty,  fmall,  oval,  drupe,  retaining  the  ca¬ 
lyx  at  fome  little  diftance;  rind  membranaceous,  very 
thin,  blackilh  brown;  flefli  very  little,  pulpy,  fugacious 3 
Hi  ell  bony,  thin,  brittle,  whitilh,  elliptic-globular,  finilhing 
at  top  in  a  very  lharp  Ihort  dagger-point ;  it  is  alfo  pointed 
at  bottom,  and  ftriated,  with  a  few  bony  nerves  fomewhat 
branching ;  within  it  is  very  frnooth,  and  one-ce’led. 
Rumphius  compares  the  fruit  with  thofe  of  the  bay  for 
fize  and  figure,  except  that  it  is  rounder;  he  adds,  that  it 
continues  long  green,  but  finally  turns  brown  or  blackilh. 
Seed  elliptic,  afli- coloured,  moderately  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  towards  the  bafe  keeled  with  a  very  blunt  angle  in. 
which  the  umbilical  chord  is  immerfed ;  on  the  other  fide 
gibbous,  and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  large  teat  co¬ 
vering  the  embryo,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  Rumphius  fays,  that  the  nut  is  oblong,  very  hard, 
and  ftriated  longitudinally.  Native  of  Macaflar  and  Ce¬ 
lebes  ;  where  they  make  much  ufe  of  the  narrow  leaves, 
for  tobacco-pipes,  and  of  the  middle  broad  one  for  wrap¬ 
ping  up  fruit,  &c.  The  wood  is  of  little  ufe,  being  noS 
durable. 

LICZ,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia :  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Przemyl. 

LID,/  [plib,  Sax.  lied.  Germ.]  A  cover;  anything, 
that  fhuts  down  over  a  vellel ;  any  ftopple  that  covers  the 
mouth,  but  not  enters  it. — Hope,  inltead  of  flying  offi 
with  the  reft,  ftuck  fo  clofe  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it 
was  Ihut  down  upon  her.  Addifon. — The  membrane  that, 
when  we  lleep  or  wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. —  Our  eyes, 
have  lids,  our  ears  ftili  ope  we  keep.  Davies. 

That  eye  dropp’d  fenfe  diftinft  and  clear,. 

As  any  mule’s  tongue  could  ipeak 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek.  Prior . 

LID.  See  Lyi^d. 

LID,  or  Lyd,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  inti 
the  Tamar  four  miles  north-north-welt  of  Taviftock. 

LPDA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  Wen- 
ner  Lake  at  Lidkioping. 

LI'DA,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Wilna,  where  a  provincial  diet  is  held  :  168  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Koniglherg,  and  forty-eight  louth  of 
Wilna.  Lat.  53.  52.  N.  Ion.  23.  35.  E. 

LIDBECK'IA,/  in  botany.  See  Cotula. 

LID  BURY,  a  village  in  Shroplhire,  near  Bifliop’s. 
Caftle  ;  with  a  charity-lchool.  » 

LID'DEL,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  Roxburgh 
Ihire,  and  joins  . the  Elk,  three  miles  fouth  of  Longiiolm, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  The  valley  m  which  it  flows 
is  called  Liddefdale,  or  Lithdale. 

LID'DEL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  at  the  conflux,  of 
the  Lid  and  Elk.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle 

LID'DEL  (Dr.  Duncan),  profefl'or  of  mathematics  and 
of  medicine  in  the  univerlity  of  Helmftadt,  was  born  in, 
the  year  1561  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  in  languages  and  philofophy. 
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About  tbe  age  of  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the  Omverfity  of 
Frankfort,  where  he  fpent  three  years  in  a  diligent  appli¬ 
cation  to  mathematics  and  philofophy.  From  Frankfort 
he  proceeded  to  W  rati  (law,  or  Breflaw,  in  Silefia,  where 
he  ftudied  for  the  (pace  of  one  year.  He  returned  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  remained  there  three  years  more,  paying  the  mod 
sntenfe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  A  contagious 
Siftemper  having  broken  out  at  that  place,  the  ftudents 
were  difperfed,  and  Liddel  retired  to  the  univerfity  of 
Roftock.  In  1590  he  returned  once  more  to  Frankfort. 
But,  having  there  heard  of  the  increafing  reputation  of 
the  Academia  Julia,  eftabliffied  at  Helmftadt  by  Henry 
duke  of  ferunfwick,  Mr.  Liddel  removed  thither;  and 
foon  after  his  arrival  was  appointed  to  the  iirft  or  lower 
profefTorfhip  of  mathematics.  From  thence  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  fecond  and  more  dignified  mathematical 
chair,  which  he  occupied  for  nine  years,  with  much  cre¬ 
dit  to  himfelf  and  to  the  academy.  In  1596  lie  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.D.  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  fa¬ 
culty,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  phyfic.  By  his  teach¬ 
ing  and  his  writings  he  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  me¬ 
dical  fchool  at  Helmftadt ;  was  employed  as  iirft  phyfician 
at  the  court  of  Brunfwick,  and  had  much  practice  among 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Having  been 
feveral  times  elected  dean  of  the  faculties  both  of  pliiio- 
fopliy  and  phyfic,  he  had  in  the  year  1604.  the  honour  of 
being  cliofen  protestor  of  the  univerfity.  But  neither 
academical  honours,  nor  the  profits  of  an  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice  abroad,  could  make  Dr.  Liddel  forget  his  native 
country.  In  the  year  1600  lie  took  a  final  leave  of  the 
Academia  Julia;  and,  after  travelling  for  fome  time 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  he  at  length  fettled  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  died  in  the  year  1613,  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age.  By  his  la  ft  will  he  bellowed  certain  lands  purchafed 
by  him  near  Aberdeen  upon  the  univerfity  there,  for  the 
education  and  fupport  of  fix  poor  fcholars.  Among  a 
variety  of  regulations  and  injunftions  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  charity,  he  appoints  the  magiftrates  of  Aber¬ 
deen  his  truftees,  and  folemnly  denounces  the  curfe  of 
God  on  any  perfon  who  (hall  abufe  or  mifapply  it.  Hi9 
works  are,  1.  Dilputationes  Medicinales,  Helmftadt,  1603, 
4to.  2.  Ars  Medica  fuccinfle  et  perfpicue  explicata, 
Hamburghi,  1607,  8vo.  3.  De  Febribus  Libri  tres,  Ham- 
burghi,  1610,  i2tno.  4.  TraGatus  de  Dente  aureo,  Ham¬ 
burghi,  1628,  i2ino.  This  performance  Dr.  Liddel  pub- 
lifiied  in  order  to  refute  a  ridiculous  (lory  then  current, 
of  a  poor  boy  in  Silefia,  who.  at  feven  years  of  age,  hav¬ 
ing  loft  fome  of  his  teeth,  brought  forth,  to  the  aftonifh- 
snent  of  his  parents,  a  new  tooth  of  pure  gold.  Jacobus 
Horftius,  doclor  and  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  Acade¬ 
mia  Julia  at  the  fame  time  with  our  author,  had  publilh- 
ed  a  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rudol- 
phus  II.  to  prove  that  this  wonderful  tooth  was  a  prodigy 
lent  from  heaven  to  encourage  the  Germans  then  at  war 
with  the  Turks;  and  foretelling,  from  this  golden  tooth, 
the  future  victories  of  the  Chriftians,  with  tbe  final  de- 
flruflion  of  the  Turkifli  empire  and  Mahometan  faith, 
and  a  return  of  the  golden  age  in  1700,  preparatory  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  impofture  was  foon  after  d IB- 
covered  to  be  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  fkil fully  drawn  over 
the  natural  tootli  by  an  artiftof  that  country,  with  a  view 
to  excite  tbe  public  admiration  and  charity.  5.  Artis 
cOnfervandi  Sanitatem,  libri  duo,  Aberdonite,  1651,  12010. 
a  pofthumous  work. 

LID'DEN,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Se¬ 
vern  at  Gloucefter. 

LI'DEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland :  fixty 
miles  north-north- weft  of  Hefnofand.  <• 

LFDEN  (John-Henry),  alcarned  and  benevolentSwede, 
who  died  at  Nordkoping  on  the  28th  of  April,  1798.  He 
prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  |Jpfal,  or  rather  to  the  ftu¬ 
dents  of  Enft  Gothland,  who  frequented  it,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  library,  confiding  of  about  6000  volumes, 
on  condition  of  its  being  made  public  ;  he  likewife  en¬ 
dowed  the  univerfity  with  the  intereft  of  a  capital  of 
23,33  rix-dollars,  (330I.)  for  the  acquifition  of  new  works. 
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Ills  ftep-mother,  Ifedwig-Sophia  Liden,  a -woman  replete 
with  refpe£lability,  and  who  feemed  to  rival  him  in  a6ts 
of  beneficence,  funk  a  capital  of  2777  rix-dollars,  the  in¬ 
tereft;  of  which  was  to  ferve  as  a  falary  to  a  librarian. 

'  He  and  his  ftep-mother  left  a  falary  for  an  amanuenfis,  to 
be  employed  in  the  library  of  the  univerfity  of  Upfal ;  and 
the  intereft:  of  a  capital  to  form  a  purfe  of  rix-dollars, 
every  year,  for  two  ftudents  not  opulent,  that  fliould  dif- 
cover  talents.  Liden  likewife  gave  the  fum  of  1000  rix- 
dollars  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  add  a  like 
fum  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Hiftory,  and  An¬ 
tiquities,  of  the  fame  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  alfo  gave  500  rix-dollars  to  the  library  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Abo,  to  purchafe  new  books;  and  a  like  fum, 
with  the  profit  of  two  works  which  he  had  printed  at  his 
own  expenfe,  to  the  library  of  Linkoping.  He  added  a 
number  of  his  own  valuable  books  to  the  library  of  the 
Swedifli  Academy ;  as  alfo  to  the  library  of  the  univerfity 
of  Lund,  to  that  of  Abo,  and  to  the  library  of  the  Gvm- 
nafium  of  his  own  city.  In  1791,  on  the  death  of  his 
ftep-mother,  he  gave  200  rix-dollars  to  the  cheft  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  Linkoping.  Tbe  king  confirmed  thefe 
different  difpofitions  of  Liden,  and  irifured  their  dura¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  benefi¬ 
cent  gifts  which  he  distributed  in  his  life-time  ;  which, 
however,  did  not  amount  to  lefs  than  11,622  rix-dollars; 
and  he  never  let  flip  any  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Li¬ 
den  languifhed  under  a  complaint  of  the  joints  for  twen¬ 
ty-one  years,  feventeen  of  which  he  paft’ed  without  being 
able  to  quit  his  bed.  As  his  pain  and  tlfe  obligation,  of 
remaining  always  bed-ridden,  gave  him  no  little  uneafi- 
nefs,  to  calm  his  mind  in  the  moments  of  ill-humour,  he 
placed  before  his  eyes,  on  his  bed,  the  two  words,  pati¬ 
ence  and  meekness  :  and  thefe  he  praflifed  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  As  he  never  could  be  ufeful  to  his  country 
in  the  employ  which  had  been  entrufted  to  him,  that  of 
adjunct  in  the  chair  of  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Lund, 
lie  demanded  to  refign  it,  which  lie  obtained  in  the  moft 
honourable  manner,  October  29,  1776,  retaining  the  title 
of  profeiTor.  His  bed  was  every  day  furrounded  by  the 
moll  interefting  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who  found  the 
greateft  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  and  which  made  him 
forget,  for  a  time,  the  ftate  of  fuffering  in  which  he  was. 
The  prefent  (exiled)  king,  while  hereditary  prince,  the 
duke  of  Sudermannland,  the  duke  of  Oftrogothland, 
and  many  diftinguifhed  lords  of  the  court  of  Sweden, 
went  to  vifit  him  ;  and,  in  general,  no  traveller  of  dif- 
tinftion  quitted  Nordkoping  without  calling  upon  him, 
and  without  admiring  his  imperturbable  patience  and 
good-humour.  When  not  engaged  with  vilitors,  he  wa? 
employed  in  literary  labours;  he  read,  he  dictated  and 
publifhed  many  works  during  his  malady,  but  their  ti¬ 
tles  have  not  reached  us.  In  the  firft  years  of  his  fufter- 
ings  he  kept  up  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  a 
number  of  learned  foreigners.  His  folid  erudition,  joined 
to  great  refinement  of  underftanding,  rendered  his  fociety 
extremely  agreeable;  and  his  probity,  his  love  for  hi* 
country,  his  qualities,  and  his  virtues,  fecured  him  the 
general  efteem  of  alibis  fellow-citizens;  this  efteem  exiit-s 
to  this  day.  He  was  a  model  of  beneficence.  His  me¬ 
mory  is  ftill  dear  to  a  great  number  of  diftinguifhed  learned 
men  of  Sweden,  whom  he  fupported  in  their  youth,  and 
was  their  counfellor  in  their  ftudies.  He  lived  in  a  very 
cecononaical  manner,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of  do¬ 
ing  good  to  others. 

LFDENS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Medel- 
pauia  :  twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Sundfwal. 

LID'FORD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  near  the  forelt  of  Dartmoor.  It  was  formerly  a 
town,  fortified,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  moated  ; 
there  were  three  gates,  of  which  no  remains  are  viiibie. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  997.  Here  is  an  ancient  caftle,  in  which  courts 
are  held  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  offenders  againfk 
the  ftannary-laws  ufed  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon,  fo 
dreary  and  difmal,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  proverb,  “  Lyd- 
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ford  !aw^  punifti  a  criminal  firft,  and  try  him  afterwards.” 
It  was  made  life  of  by  fir  Richard  Grenville,  Charles  I’s 
general  ;  and  its  merits  are  celebrated  in  a  humorous  fong, 
written  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  went  to  vifit  his  friend  con¬ 
fined  there.  It  is  laid  to  be  the  largeft  parifli  in  England, 
including  altnoft  the  whole  of  Dartmoor.  The  village, 
however,  contains  not  above  fifteen  houfes  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  is  bleak  and  dreary.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of 
Exeter. 

LID'FORD,  Eaft  and  Weft,  villages  in  Somerfetlhire, 
lying  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  a  river  that  runs  from  Bur¬ 
ton  to  Glaftonbury  :  fair  Aug.  i. 

LiD'HULT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Jonkioping.  Lat.  56.  50.  N. 
Ion.  13.  14.  E. 

LID'GATF,.  See  Lydgate. 

LID'KIOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Wenner  Lake,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lida:  forty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Uddevalla,  and  eighty  fouth-weft  of  Orebro.  Lat.  58.  33. 
N.  Ion. ia. 54.  E. 

LID'LYNCH,  a  village  in  Dorfetfhire,  weft  of  Stur- 
minfter,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Bifhop’s  Candal. 

LID'NEY,  a  mean  inconliderable  town  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  on  the  border  of  Monmouthlhire ;  although  de- 
fcribed  in  our  topographical  furveys  as  a  market-town,  it 
has  long  loft  all  appearance  of  a  market.  The  market  was 
formerly  on  a  Wednefday.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs, 
May  4,  and  November  8.  The  road  from  Gloucefter  to 
Chepftow  pafles  through  here.  Lidney  is  diftant  from 
Gloucefter  twenty  miles,  Monmouth  twelve,  Chepftow 
eight,  Nevvnham  eight,  Dean  ten,  and  from  London  118. 
It  is  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Severn.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  encampment,  with  foun¬ 
dations  of  many  ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  hypocauft  or  bath  of  an  oval  form  ;  a 
great  number  of  Roman  antiquities  and  coins  are  found 
here.  Contiguous  to  this  place  are  the  iron-forge,  fur¬ 
nace,  and  collieries,  of  Meflrs.  Pidcock,  of  Stourbridge. 
There  is  no  coach  or  regular  conveyance  to  or  from  Lidney. 

Contiguous  to  Lidney  is  the  fine  feat  of  Thomas  Ba- 
thurft,  efq.  called  Lidney  Park. — Hewelsfield  is  a  village, 
the  vicarage  of  which  is  annexed  to  Lidney. 

LI'DO  DI  MALAMOC'CO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  defended  by  a  fort :  two  miles  from  Venice. 

LI'DO  DI  PADESTRI'NA,  a  long  ifland  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  with  a  fort  to  defend  the  city  of  Venice. 

LI'DO  DI  SOTTOMARI'NO,  a  town  on  the  ifland  of 
Chioggia,  and  as  it  were  the  fuburbs  of  that  city.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  bank  which  fepavates  the  lagunes  from  the 
fea;  and  is  protected  by  a  remarkable  pier,  called  Molo  di 
Palefrina,  or  Murazzi,  compofed  of  Iftrian  freeftone  thir¬ 
ty-two  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  conftru<5ted  at  a  vaft  expenfe. 

LIDS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Laaland.  Lat.  54.  41.  N.  Ion.  n.ao. E. 

LIE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Abu  Arifch. 

LIE,  J '.  [lie,  Fr.]  Any  thing  impregnated  with  fome 
other  body ;  as,  foap  or  fait. — Chamber-/^  breeds  fleas 
like  a  loach.  Shakefpeare. — All  liquid  things  concofied  by 
heat  become  yellow  ;  as  lye,  wort,  See.  Pcacham  on  Drawing. 

LIE,/,  [hge,  Sax.]  A  criminal  falfehood. — When  I 
hear  my  neighbour  fpeak  that  which  is  not  true,  and  I  fay 
to  him,  This  is  not  true,  or  this  is  falfe,  I  only  convey 
to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his  error;  this  is  the  primary 
idea;  but,  if  I  fay  It  is  a  lie,  the  word  lie  carries  alfo  a  fe- 
condaryidea;  forit  implies  both  the  falfehood  of  thefpeech, 
and  my  reproach  and  cenfure  of  the  fpeaker.  Watts's  Logic. 
Thou  lieft,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my  fword 
I’ll  prove  the  lie  thou  fpeak’ft.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

A  charge  of  falfehood  : 

That  lie  fliall  lye  fo  heavy  on  my  fword. 

That  it  fhall  render  vengeance  and  revenge ; 

Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  reft 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father’s  ikull,  Shakefpear e. 

-V.0 l.  XII.  No.  858. 
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A  fiction.  This  fenfe  is  ludicrous  : 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.  Dryden. 

Lie-giver,  one  who  charges  another  wdth  falfehood  t 
That  lie  fliall  lye  fo  heavy  on  my  fword. 

That  it  fliall  render  vengeance  and  revenge; 

Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  reft 

In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father’s  flcull.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LIE,  v.n.  [leogan,  Sax.  liegen,  Dut.]  To  utter 
criminal  falfehood. — I  know  not  where  he  lodges  3  and 
for  me  to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay.  He  lies  here,  or  he 
lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shakefpeare. — To 
exhibit  falfe  reprefentation  : 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp’ror  treat  ? 

Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?  Swift. 

To  Give  the  Lie,  v.  a.  To  contradifh — It  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  fuppofe,  that  whole  nations  of  men  fliould 
unanimoufly  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  molt  invincible 
evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true.  Locke. — 
Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  rather  than  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  tenets.  Locke. 

7b  LIE,  v.n.  pret.  I  lay,  l  have  lain,  or  lien :  [began, 
Sax.  Hggen,  Dut.]  To  reft;  to  prefs  upon  : 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  fliowV 

Upon  the.  fweeteft  flow’r  of  all  the  field.  Shakefpeare. 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 

Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee.  Epitaph  on  Vanbrugh. 

To  be  repofited  in  the  grave. —  All  the  kings  of  the  na¬ 
tions  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  lioufe.  Ifa.  xiv. 
18. — I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  fhalt  carry  me 
out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  burying-place.  Gen. 
xlvii.  30. — To  be  in  a  ftate  of  decuinbiture. — How  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  fo  ;  their  fathers  lying  fo 
lick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ?  Shakefpeare. — To  pa/s  the 
time  of  fieep  ;  to  lodge. — I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ; 
and  for  me  to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  He  lies  here,  or 
he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shakefpeare . 

Forlorn  he  muft  and  perfecuted  flie  ; 

Climb  the  fteep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 
To  be  laid  up  or  repofited. — I  have  feen,  where  copperas 
is  made,  great  variety  of  them,  divers  of  which  1  have 
yet  lying  by  me.  Boyle. — To  remain  fixed. — The  Spaniards 
have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel  ufith  us,  the  recover¬ 
ing  of  Jamaica  ;  for  that  has  ever  lien  at  their  hearts.  Tem~ 
pie. — To  refide. — If  thou  doeft  well,  {halt  thou  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ?  and,  if  thou  doeft  not  well,  fin  lieth  at  the  door. 
Gen.  iv.  7. — To  be  placed  or  fituated,  with  refpect  to 
fomething  elfe. — There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  paflage 
home.  Dryden. — Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature^ 
though  unequal  in  circumftances.  Collier  of  Envy. 

I  go  to  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  {huts  his  eye.  Milton. 

To  prefs  upon  affliftively. — Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon 
me,  and  thou  haft  afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.  Pfalms . 
He  that  commits  a  fin  fliall  find 
The  prefling  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 

Though  bribes  or  favour  {hall  afl’ert  his  caufe.  Creech. 
To  be  troublefome  or  tedious. — I  would  recommendwthe 
ftudies  of  knowledge  to  the  female  world,  that  they  may 
not  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  thofe  hours  that  lie  upon 
their  hands.  Addifon's  Guardian. — To  be  judicially  im¬ 
puted. — If  he  fliould  intend  liis  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loofe  to  him  ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of 
her  than  {harp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head.  Shakefpeare. — To 
be  in  any  particular  ftate. — The  highways  lie  wafte,  the 
wayfaring  man  ceafeth. — Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  any  particular  fubjeft  cannot  be  improved,  merely  be- 
caufe  it  has  lain  without  improvement.  Watts. — To  be  in 
a  ftate  of  concealment. — Many  things  in  them  lie  con¬ 
cealed  to  us,  which  they  who  were  concerned  underftood 
at  firft  fight.  Locke.-— To  be  in  prifon  ; 
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Your  imprisonment  Shall  not  be  long  ; 

I  will  deliver  you,  or  elfe  lie  for  you.  Shakefpeare. 

To  be  in  a  bad  State. — The  generality  of  mankind  lie 
pecking  at  one  another,  till  one  by  one  they  are  all  torn 
to  pieces.  L'Eflrange's  Fables. — To  be  in  a  helplefs  or  ex¬ 
posed  State. — To  lee  a  hated  perfon  fuperior,  and  to  lie 
under  the  anguiSh  of  a  di  fad  vantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion.  Collier. — To  coniiSt. — He  that  thinks  that  di- 
verfion  may  not  lie  in  hard  labour,  forgets  the  early  riling 
and  hard  riding  of  huntfmen.  Locke. — To  be  in  the  power ; 
to. belong  to. — Do’lt  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee 
lies,  to  preferve  the  lives  of  all  men  ?  Duppa's  Rules  for 
Devotion. 

Mars  is  the  warrior’s  god  ;  in  him  it  lies 

On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize.  Dryden. 

To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature  :  as,  An  aflion  lietk 
againft  one. — To  colt  :  as,  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 

To  Lie  at.  To  importune  ;  to  teaSe. 

To  Lie  by.  To  relt ;  to  remain  Still ; 

Ev’ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Ev’n  the  billows  of  the  fea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by  ; 

In  fweet  mulic  is  l'uch  art, 

Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  afleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakefpeare’' s  Henry  VIII. 

To  Lie  down.  To  reft  ;  to  go  into  a  Slate  of  repofe. — 
The  leopard  Shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.  Ifaiak,  xi.  6. — To 
fink  into  the  grave.— His  bones  are  full  of  the  Sin  of  his 
youth,  which  Shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  duft.  Job,  xx.  1 1. 

To  Lie  in.  To  be  in  childbed. — Hyfterical  affections 
are  contracted  by  accidents  in  lying  in.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

When  Florimel  design’d  to  lie  privately  in  ; 

She  chofe  with  fuch  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal, 

That  her  nurfe,  nay  her  midwife,  fcarce  heard  her  once 
fqueal.  Prior. 

To  I.ie  under.  To  be  fubjeCt  to  ;  to  be  oppreffed  by.— 
A  generous  perfon  will  lie  under  a  great  difadvantage. 
Smalridge's  Sermons. — Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy, 
and  was  no  otherwife  to  be  relcued  but  by  one  that  would 
cry  mightily.  Alterbury. 

To  Lie  upon.  To  become  the  matter  of  obligation  or 
duty. — Thefe  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the  charge 
of  fouls  lies  upon  them  ;  the  greatest  account  whereof  will 
be  required  at  their  hands.  Bacon. 

To  Lie  with.  To  converfe  in  bed : 

Pardon  me,  BafTanio, 

.For  by  this  ring  Site  lay  with  me.  Shakefpeare. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  this  word  in  general,  that  it 
commonly  implies  Something  of  SluggiShnels,  inaCtion,  or 
iteadinefs,  applied  to  perfons ;  and  Some  gravity  or  per¬ 
manency  of  condition,  applied  to  things. 

LIEBAU7,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Schweidnitz,  on  the  river  Schwartbach  :  twenty-two  miles 
Louth  of  Schweidnitz,  and  thirty  north-welt  of  Glatz. 

LIEBAU',  or  Lie'be,  or  Libo'wa,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Prerau, 
and  fourteen  north-eall  of  Olmutz.  Lat.  49.  38.  N.  Ion. 
17.28.  E. 

LIE'BE.  See  Loeau. 

LIE'BEFELD,  a  town  of  PruSTia,  in  Oberland  :  four 
miles fouth-fouth- weft  of  Deutfch  Eylau. 

LIE'BENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hoya,  fituated  on  the  Aue  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Nienburg. 

LIE'BENAU,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz. 

LIE'BENAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  :  five  miles  north- welt  of  Schwibufin,  and  forty- 
eight  weft-north-weSt  of  Glogau.  Lat.  52.  25.  N.  Ion. 
15.  56.  E. 

LIE'BENAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neille  ;  three  miles  north  of  Patfchkau, 
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LIE'BENAU,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  KclTe,  on 
the  Diinel  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  CaSfel,  and  twen- 
ty-feven  weft  of  Gottingen.  Lat.  51.30.  N.  Ion.  9.22.  E. 

LIE'BENGRUND,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neultadt :  fourteen  ..miles  fo.uth  of  Neultadt.-  Lat.  50. 
30.  N.  Ion.  1 1 . 41 .  E. 

LIE'BENOW,  a  town  of  the  New  Mark  of  Branden¬ 
burg  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Reitz. 

LIE'BENTHAL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  twelve 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz. 

LIE'BENTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  :  thirteen  miles  ealt  of  Hohenmaut. 

LIE'BENTHAL,  or  Lubenthal,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Jauer  :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Jauer, 
and  forty  fouth  of  Sagan.  Lat.  50.  57.  N.  Ion.  15.  37.  E. 

LIE'BENTHAL,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  MeiSlen  :  Seven  miles  fouth-w'ell  of  Stolpe  i. 

LIE'BENVVALD,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark,  on  the  Havel:  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Berlin.  Lat.  52.  53.  N.  Ion.  13.  30.  E. 

LIEBEN WAR'DA,  a  town  of  Saxony  :  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Meiflen,  and  thirty-three  north-north- welt 
of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  28.  N.  Ion.  13.  26.  E. 

LIE'BENZELL,  or  Zell,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  Nagold.  Near  it  are  two  warm-baths :  leventeen 
miles  welt  of  Stuttgart,  and  thirty-fix  ealt-north-eaft  of 
Strafburg.  Lat.  48.  51.  N.  Ion.  8.  43.  E. 

LIEBERWOLK'WIL'Z,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Leipzig  :  four  miles  louth  eaft  of  Leipzig. 

LIEB'ERKUHN  (J.  Nathaniel),  an  eminent  anatomist, 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1711.  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  purfued  the  ltudy  of  anatomy  with 
great  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
very  piercing  Sight,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  acute  as 
to  enable  him  to  See  Jupiter’s  Satellites  with  the  naked 
eye,  he  aSfifted  it  with  microfcopes,  in  the  fabrication  of 
which  he  greatly  excelled.  He  was  extremely  dextrous 
in  difleftion,  and  furpafled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art 
of  injeftion.  Of  that  kind  of  preparation  which  confifts 
of  veilels  filled  with  a  melted  metallic  compound,  and  af¬ 
terwards  corroded  by  an  acid,  he  was  the  inventor.  He 
published  two  differtations  ;  1.  De  Valvula  Coli  et  Ufu 
Proceflus  Vermicularis,  1739,  4to.  2.  De  Fabrica  et  Ac- 
tione  Villorum  Inteltinorum  tenuium,  1745,  4to.  both 
which  are  efteemed  as  curious  and  accurate  pieces.  He 
alSo  communicated  fome  papers  to  the  Berlin  Academy' of 
Sciences,  printed  in  their  Memoirs.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  and  that  of  the 
Naturae  Curiolbrum.  Lieberkuhn  died  in  1756,  leaving 
a  very  valuable  anatomical  cabinet,  of  which  the  cata¬ 
logue  was  printed.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anatom. 

LIE'BEROSE,  a  town  of  Lulatia :  feventeen  miles 
weft  of  Guben,  and  fixty-four  north  of  Drefden.  Lat. 
52.  N.  Ion.  14  16.  E. 

LIE'BETEN,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  Sixty-five  miles 
north-north-eaSt  of  Gran,  and  twelve  eaft  of  Vienna. 

LIE'BLACH,  a  river  of  Swabia,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  Conftance  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bregentz. 

LIE'BMUHL,  a  town  of  PruSTia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  with  a  caltle  built  in  the  year  1337:  Sixty-fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  KbnigSberg,  and  thirty-five 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Elbing.  Lat.  53.42.  N.  Ion.  19.45.  E. 

LIE'BO  SE'E,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Dolgen  See. 

LIE'BSCHUTZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neultadt:  two  miles  fouth  of  Ziegenbruck. 

LIE'BSTADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate 
of  Meiffen :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pima,  and 
fourteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Drefden. 

LIE'BSTADT,  a  town  of  PruSTia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  with  a  caltle,  built  in  the  year  1329,  which 
fuffered  much  in  the  Swedish  wars :  forty-eight  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  KbnigSberg,  and  thirty-two  iouth-ealt 
of  Elbing.  Lat.  53.  57.  N.  Jon.  20.  2,  E. 
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LTE'CHEN,  oi'-Lychen,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  Ucker  Mark  :  eighteen  miles  weft-fouth- weft  of  Pren- 
zlow,  and  forty  north  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.  12.  N.  Ion.  13. 
24..  E. 

LIE'CHSTAL,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bale,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name:  feven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bale. 

LIE'DBERG,  or  Lie'erich,  a  citadel  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Roer :  live  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Nuys. 

LIE'DERBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Fulda  four  miies  north-weft  of  Fulda. 

LIEF,  adj.  [Hop,  Sax,  lief,  Dut.]  Dear;  beloved. 
ObJoUte : 

My  liefejl  lord  flie  thus  beguiled  had, 

For  he  was  flefli  ;  all  ftefh  doth  frailty  breed.  Fairy  Queen. 

LIEF,  adv.  Willingly:  now  ufed  only  in  familiar 
fpeech. — If  I  could  fpeak  fo  wifely  under  an  arreft,  I  would 
fend  for  certain  of  my  creditors  ;  and  yet,  to  fay  the  truth, 
I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality 
of  imprifonment.  Skakefpeare. 

LIEF'DE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Spitzber- 
gen.  Lat.  79.  32.  N.  Ion.  ia.  30.  E. 

LIE'FKENSHOECK,  a  fort  of  France,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt:  ten  miles  below  Antwerp. 

LIEGE,  late  a  biihopric  and  eleftorate  of  Germany ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Brabant;  on  the  eaft  by  Lim¬ 
burg,  Juliers,  and  Luxemburg;  on  the  fouth  by  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  the  French  department  of  the  Ardennes;  and 
on  the  weft  by  Brabant,  Namur,  and  Hainaut;  about 
eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth;  its  breadth  is 
■very  irregular.  The  foil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pafturage, 
and  yields  wine,  which  refembles  the  middling  wines  of 
Burgundy  and  Champaigne;  together  with  very  confider- 
able  forelts,  and  mine-works  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
coal ;  alfo  many  good  ftone-quarries,  and  among  them 
likewife  fome  of  marble.  Alfo  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  namely,  thofe  at  Spa  and  Chaude-fontaine.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Meufe  and  Sambre.  It  is  now 
united  to  France,  and  forms  the  department  of  the  Ourthe. 
The  principal  exports  conlifted  of  beer,  arms,  nails,  ferge, 
leather,  and  coal.  This  bifhopric  contained  twenty-fix 
towns,  divided  into  Walloon  and  Flemifh;  it  was  fir  ft 
founded  in  the  towm  of  Tongern,  and  Servatius  was  the 
far  It  bifhop  that  can  be  afeertained.  This  prelate  quitted 
Tcngern,  and  went  to  Maeftricht,  in  which  alfo  was  the 
fee  of  his  fuccefTors  in  the  bifhopric,  till  St.  Hubert  betook 
himfeif  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  Liege, 
where  alfo  all  his  fuccefTors  took  up  their  place  of  refi- 
der.ee,  though  the  bifhops  were  ftill  for  a  long  time  after 
ftyled  bifhops  of  Tongern  ;  and  Heraclius,  or  Eberhard, 
was  the  firft  who  aflumed  the  title  of  bifhop  of  Liege.  In 
the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  Liege  took  rank 
alternately  with  Munfter,  but  fo  that  Ofnabruck  always 
fat  between  them.  The  evaluation  of  the  empire  for  the 
bifhopric  was  fifty  horfe  and  170  foot,  or  monthly  1280 
florins;  but,  complaining  of  this  high  evaluation,  it  was 
reduced  to  826  florins:  to  the  chamber-court  it  was  rated 
at  240  rix-dollnrs  41  kruitzers. 

LIEGE,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ourthe,  and  a  bifhopric.  It  is  a  large,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  rich,  city,  fituated  on  the  Meufe,  in  a  valley 
furrounded  by  hills,  with  agreeable  and  fertile  meadows 
between,  watered  by  the  rivers  Loofe,  Ourte,  and  Amb- 
leve,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Meufe  as  it  enters 
this  city.  It  is  called  the  hell  of  women,  the  purgatory 
of  men,  and  the  paradife  of  priefts.  It  was  firft  encom- 
pafled  with  walls  by  St.  Hubert,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century;  but  fuffered  much  in  the  ninth  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Normans.  Henry  duke  of  Brabant 
took  it  in  the  year  1212,  and  pillaged  it  fix  days.  In  the 
37th  century  it  fuffered  feverely  on  account  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  bifhops.  John  of  Bavaria  governed  it  a  long¬ 
time,  although  lie  was  not  a  prieft  3  and,  as  he  treated  the 
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citizens  ill,  they  drove  him  from  the  palace,  and  befieged 
him  in  Maeftricht;  but  his  brother-in-law,  John  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  comte  of  Flanders,  coming  to  his  aififtance, 
a  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1409,  in  which  6000  of  the 
Liegeois  were  killed,  and  the  reft  compelled  to  lubmit. 
Some  of  the  moft  culpable  were  tied  two  together,  and 
thrown  into  the  Meufe.  Not  long  after,  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  taking  part  with  Louis  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  bifhop,  againft  whom  the  inhabitants  had  rifen, 
befieged  the  city,  with  fuccours  from  France,  and  took  it 
by  ailault  the  30th  of  October,  1468  ;  he  then  let  it  on 
fire  and  facked  it,  without  fparingeven  the  churches. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a  difpute  relative 
to  the  election  of  the  btirgomafters  occafioneci  great  trou¬ 
bles.  Anciently  twenty-two  judges,  who  formed  a  cele¬ 
brated  tribunal  at  Liege,  had  a  cuftom  of  appointing  thirty 
perfons  to  eleft  the  new  burgomafters.  In  the  year  1603, 
the  bifhop,  Erneft  of  Bavaria,  transferred  this  right  to 
the  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  fixteen  chambers; 
but,  as  that  gave  rife  to  many  great  diforders,  prince  Fer¬ 
dinand,  who  l'ucceeded  Erneft,  fupported  by  the  emperor, 
changed  the  right  again  in  favour  of  the  twenty-two.  In 
1629,  the  populace  rofe,  and  elected  the  new  burgomaf¬ 
ters,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  prince,  whence  came 
the  divifion  of  parties,  the  Chiroux  and  the  Grignoux ; 
the  firft  was  of  the  ancient  patrician  families,  for  the  moffc 
part  men  of  letters;  the  other  took  the  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  was  the  more  numerous.  In  the  year  1636,  the 
troubles  increafed  ;  the  comte  Warfufe,  who  had  been 
chief  of  the  finances  to  the  king  of  Spain  at  Brufiels,  had 
been  accufed  of  mal-praCtices,  and  condemned  by  the 
grand  council  of  Malines,  and  was  hung  in  effigy  ;  but, 
elcaping  to  Liege,  he  formed  a  black  confpiracy,  think¬ 
ing  by  that  means  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  king.  On 
the  1 6th  of  April  he  invited  Sebaftian  de  Ruelle,  burgo- 
mafter  of  Liege,  to  dine  with  him ;  during  the  repaft,  a 
troop  of  foldiers  entered,  and,  drawing  the  burgomafter 
afide,  they  killed  him  on  the  l'pot,  under  pretence  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  France.  This  horrid  mur¬ 
der  did  not  long  remain  unpunifhed  ;  for  the  populace,, 
hearing  of  it,  flew  to  the  houle,  dragged  the  comte  along 
the  ftreets,  and  hung  him  up  by  the  feet  to  a  poft;  they 
then  cut  off-  his  head  and  arms,  which  they  expoled  at 
the  gates  of  Liege,  burned  his  body,  and  threw  the  allies 
into  the  Meufe ;  they  likewife  put  to  death  his  fervants, 
and  the  foldiers  who  had  been  the  agents  of  this  treachery; 
they  then  took  the  echevin  Theodore  Fleron,  whom  they 
fufpefted  as  the  accomplice  of  Warfufe,  and,  without  any 
trial,  hung  him  in  the  grand  market.  The  body  of  Ru¬ 
elle  was  interred  with  great  magnificence;  arid  the  burgo¬ 
mafters  were  afterwards  accompanied  by  a  body-guard  of 
thirty  men,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  In  1648,  the 
prince  bifhop  Ferdinand  returned  to  Vifet  with  fome  troops, 
with  a  defign  to  come  to  Liege,  and  put  a  (top  to  the  dis¬ 
turbances  and  feditious  factions  between  the  Chiroux 
and  the  Grignoux;  but  the  citizens  refufed  him  entrance, 
and  the  burgomafter  Hennet  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
placed  agninlt  his  troops’..  The  prince  on  this  retired 
to  Huy,  to  wait  for  fuccours  from  the  emperor;  who  lent 
fome  Weftphalian  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  gene¬ 
ral  Sparr,  to  whom  the  citizens  opened  their  gates,  on  the 
28th  of  Augult,  and  the  prince  returned  to  Liege  on  the 
1 6th  of  October  following.  Hennet  and  Roland,  a  former 
burgomafter,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the 
troubles,  were  beheaded,  and  their  heads  expoled  on  the 
gates  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1650,  prince  Maximilian, 
w'ho  fucceeded  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  built  a  regular  citadel 
on  the  mount  of  Ste.  Walburg,  which  had  two  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  city,  one  of  which  is  by  fix  hundred 
fteps.  On  this  occafion  the  citizens  tefiified  their  dilcon- 
tenr,  by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Aceldama,  or  Field  of  '• 
Blood,  in  allufion  to  the  death  of  their  burgomafters.  In 
the  war  with  France  againft  the  empire,  Spain,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  the  government  of  the  citadel  was  entrufted  to  the 
baron  de  Yierfet,  who,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1675,  ad- 
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mitted  a  detachment  from  the  French  garrifon  at  Ma- 
eftricht ;  but  they  abandoned  it,  after  deftroying  the 
works,  in  March  following.  The  inhabitants,  no  longer 
kept  in  awe  by  the  citadel,  again  rebelled,  and  elefted 
their  burgomafters  as  they  had  done  before;  but  the  bi- 
Ihop  receiving  fome  troops  from  France,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  comte  de  Choifeul,  the  citizens  opened  the 
gates  on  the  25th  of  July,  1684,  without  coming  to  extre¬ 
mities.  The  two  burgomafters  were  beheaded,  but  the 
reft  of  the  citizens  pardoned,  and  a  ftrong  garrifon  placed 
in  it  under  the  marquis  de  la  Salle.  A  lhort  time  after, 
the  citadel  was  repaired,  and  its  fortifications  increafed  ; 
but  the  new  works  were  .deftroyed  about  eight  years  after. 
In  1691,  prince  jean-Louis  d’Elderen  was  the  firft  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  France,  being  fupported  by  the  emperor, 
Spain,  England,  Holland,  &c.  Louis  XIV.  fent  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Boufflers  to  Liege,  who  bombarded  it,  and  did 
confiderable  damage.  At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king 
of  Spain,  the  prince  Jofeph  Clement  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
year  1701,  declared  for  his  nephew  Philip  V.  and  the 
comte  de  Berio,  governor  of  the  citadel,  received  the 
French  troops.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1702,  the  allies, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  city,  and  of  the  citadel  on  the 
23d.  The  Dutch  kept  a  garrifon  of  troops  in  the  citadel 
till  the  year  1718,  at  their  own  expenfe,  in  virtue  of  an 
article  in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  concluded  four 
■years  before,  and  then  quitted  it  to  the  foldiers  of  the  bi- 
ftiop  of  Liege,  after  deftroying  all  the  out-works. 

Liege  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  City,  the  Ifland, 
and  the  Outer  Meufe.  It  has  ten  grand  fauxbourgs,  and 
two  fmaller,  fixteen  gates,  feventeen  bridges,  and  154 
Hreets.  There  are  two  very  fine  quays,  planted  with  rows 
of  trees.  Befides  the  cathedral,  before  the  revolution,  it 
Jiad  within  the  city  and  fauxbourgs  feven  collegiate  and 
.thirty  parilh  churches,  and  forty-fix  religious  houfes. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  is  a  vaft  ftrufture,  built  by 
St.  Hubert  in  the  year  712,  on  the  very  fpot  in  which  his 
predecefl'or  St.  Lambert,  bilhop  of  Maeftricht,  had  fuffered 
martyrdom.  It  was  firft  confecrated  to  St.  Cofmo  and  St. 
Damien  ;  but,  the  body  of  St.  Lambert  being  removed 
thither,  it  changed  its  name  to  that  of  St.  Lambert.  St. 
Hubert  founded  twenty  prebends ;  St.  Floribert,  his  foil 
and  fuccelfor,  founded  ten  more  ;  after  which  time  their 
number  was  augmented  to  fixty,  and  their  revenues  in 
proportion.  It  was  neceffary  that  thefe  canons  or  pre¬ 
bendaries  fliould  be  of  noble  extraction;  at  one  time  they 
■counted  feven  fons  of  kings,  thirty  fons  of  dukes,  and 
twenty-two  fons  of  comtes.  The  treafury  of  this  church 
was  very  confiderable,  both  In  relics  and  in  other  riches, 
particularly  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  St.  George  in  gold, 
.prefented  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  mark  of  his  pe¬ 
nitence  for  having  pillaged  the  city  in  1468.  The  bifliop 
was  elected  by  the  canons;  he  was  abfolute,  and  one  of 
the  molt  confiderable  ecclefiaftical  princes  ii\  Germany, 
having  in  his  diocefe  fifty-two  baronies,  eighteen  cities  or 
walled  towns,  and  four  hundred  villages,  with  a  revenue 
of  300,000  ducats  a  year,  and  was  able  to  keep  an  army  of 
■eight  thoufand  foldiers,  without  opprefting  his  fubjedls. 
The  houfes  are  high,  and  built  of  bluifti  marble.  The 
manufactures  are  arms,  nails,  leather,  ferge,  and  beer.  In 
.St.  William’s  convent,  without  the  city,  is  tiie  tomb  of  the 
famous  Englifh  traveller,  fir  John  Mandeville,  with  an 
infcription  in  barbarous  French,  requefting  thofe  who  read 
it  to  pray  for  his  foul:  near  it  are  kept  the  faddle,  fpurs, 
and  knife,  that  he  made  ufe  of  in  his  travels.  After  hav¬ 
ing  feen  molt  of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  the  world,  he 
made  chqice  of  this  to  fpend  the  eve  of  his  life  in.  A 
little  way  from  the  city,  on  the  other  fide.  of  the  Maes, 
Hands  the  epilcopal  palace  of  Seraing,  in  which  the  bilhops 
generally  refide  during  the  fummer. 

Dumourier,  at  the  head  of  his  French  troops,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Liege  the  22d  of  November,  1792  ;  the 
March  following,  the  French  were  compelled  to  retire, 
and  driven  out  of  Liege  and  Brabant ;  but  in  the  year 
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1794.  the  French  troops  again  entered  Liege,  after  a  lhort 
refiftance.  According  to  the  lateft  accounts,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Liege  amounted  to  50,000.  It  is  46^  polls  north- 
north-eaft  of  Paris,  and  fourteen  eaft  of  Antwerp.  Lat.  50, 
40.  N.  Ion.  5.  37.  E. 

LIEGE,  adj.  \lige,  Fr.  ligio,  Italian  ;  lights ,  low  Lat.  ] 
Bound  by  fome  feudal  tenure;  fubjedt :  whence  liegeman 
for  fubjedt. — Sovereign.  [This  fignification  feems  to  have 
accidentally  rifen  from  the  former,  the  lord  of  liege  men 
being  by  miftake  called  liege  lord.] — So  much  of  it  as  is 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  may  be  ftyled  natural  reli¬ 
gion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  devotednefs  unto  God  our  liege  lord, 
fo  as  to  att  in  all  things  according  to  his  will.  Grew's  Cofm. 

My  lady  liege,  faid  he. 

What  all  your  fex  defire  is  fovereignty.  Dryden. 

LIEGE,  f.  Sovereign;  fuperior  lord  : 

O  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my  tears 

I  had  foreftall’d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.  Shakefpearc « 

The  natives,  dubious  whom 

They  muft  obey,  in  conlternation  wait 

Till  rigid  conqueft  will  pronounce  their  liege.  Philips. 

LIE'GEMAN,  f.  A  fubjedl. — Sith  then  the  anceftors 
of  thofe  that  now  live,  yielded  themfelves  then  fubjedls 
and  liegemen,  fhall  it  not  tye  their  children  to  the  fame 
fubject ion  ?  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

This  liegemran  ’gan  to  wax  more  bold  ; 

And,  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord 

In  his  own  kind,  he  ’gan  himfelf  unfold.  Fairy  Queen* 

Thus  the  word  liege  is  taken  to  fignify  both  mafter  and 
fervant :  liege-lord  is  he  that  acknowlegeth  no  fuperior  5 
and  liegeman  is  he  who  oweth  allegiance  to  his  liege-lord. 
The  king’s  fubjedls  are  called  lieges,  liege-people,  becaufe 
they  owe  and  are  bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  him.  8  Hen. 
VI.  c.  10.  14  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  But  in  ancient  times,  pri¬ 
vate  perlons,  as  lords  of  manors,  & c.  had  their  lieges. 

LIE'GER,yi  See  Leger,  p.448. — A  refident  ainbaffa- 
dor : 

His  pafllons  and  his  fears 
Lie  liegers  for  you  in  his  bread,  and  there 
Negotiate  your  affairs.  Denham's  Sophy. 

LIE'GNITZ,  or  Lig'nitz,  a  town  of  Silefia,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of  the  bed 
towns  in  Silefia,  iituated  on  the  Katzbach.  The  old  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  princes,  though  within  the  town,  is  furrounded 
with  a  diltindt  moat  and  high  wall.  This  palace,  fince 
the  fire  in  1711,  by  which  it  was  nearly  deftroyed,  has 
been  repaired.  The  ftates  of  the  provinces  affemble  here 
in  a  very  (lately  (tone  edifice.  The  Lutherans  have  two 
churches;  the  papifts  are  in  poffeflion  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.John,  which,  in  1698,  was  taken  from  the  Luther¬ 
ans,  and,  being  given  to  thejefuits,  was  entirely  rebuilt; 
and  the  fuperb  burial-chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Lignitz  and 
Brieg,  of  the  Breflau  line,  was  added  to  it.  Befides  thefe, 
they  have  a  college  of  fuitable  magnificence,  with  other 
religious  popilh  foundations.  Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  aca¬ 
demy,  founded  by  the  emperor  Jofeph,  for  the  inllrudlion 
of  young  gentlemen,  of  both  religions,  in  military  exer- 
cifes.  Liegnitz  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cloth 
and  madder;  and  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  towns  in  all 
Silefia.  In  1241,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the 
Tartars,  the  inhabitants  themfelves  fet  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it ;  but  againlt  the  caftle  the  Tartars  vented 
their  rage  in  vain.  In  1338,  1411,  1438,  1495,  1532,  1 558, 
1609,  1639,  1648,  and  1672,  it  was  either  wholly  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  fires,  or  fuffered  varioufly  by  them.  In  1741, 
the  Pruftians  took  it,  without  oppofition.  In  the  year 
1757,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  its  works  were 
augmented;  notwithftanding  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fame  year,  it  capitulated  to  the  Pruftians.  It  is  thirty- 
two  miles  weft  of  Breflaw,  and  105  north-eaft  of  Prague. 
Lat.  51.  n.  N.  Ion.  16. 10.  E, 
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LIEN,  the  participle  of  lie. — One  of  the  people  might 
lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife.  Gen.  xxvi.  io. 

"LIEN,yi  [French.]  An  obligation,  tie,  or  claim,  an¬ 
nexed  to,  or  attaching  upon,  any  property  5  without  fa- 
tis'fying  which,  fuch  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its 
owner.  Thus  the  colts  of  an  attorney  are  a  hen  upon 
deeds  and  papers  in  his  hands  ;  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods 
in  his  hands  for  balance  due  from  his  principal,  See. 

LIEN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-tong:  fifteen  miles  weft-fouth- weft  of  Tien. 

LIEN-CHAN- POU',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  twelve 
miles  north-norih-eaft  of  Ning-vuen. 

LIEN-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien:  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Fou-tcheou. 

LIEN-PING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-tong:  100  miles  north-call  of  Canton.  Lat.  24. 
18.  N.  Ion.  113.  53.  E. 

LIEN-TCHE'OU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Quang-tong,  on  the  river  Lien-kiang,  which  forms  a 
convenient  harbour  for  Ciiineie  barks:  1195  miles  louth- 
fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  21.40.  N.  Ion.  108.  39.  E. 

LIEN-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien  :  twenty-two  miles  ealt-louth-eall  of  Ting- 
tcheou. 

LIENTER'IC,  adj.  [from  lientery.]  Pertaining  to  a  li- 
entery. — There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids;  efpe- 
ciaily  in  obftruftions,  and  to  (Lengthen  the  tone  of  the 
parts;  as  in  lienteric  and  other  like  cafes.  Greco's  Mufeeum. 

LI'ENTERY,/!  [from  the  Gr.  /.si 01,  fmooth,  and  e /]:«», 
gut;  lienlerie ,  Fr.J  A  particular  loofenefs,  or  diarrhoea, 
wherein  the  food  pa-fles  fo  fuddenly  through  the  llomach 
and  guts,  as  to  he  thrown  out  by  (tool  with  little  or  no 
alteration. 

LI'ENTZ,  or  Lintz,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Ifola  and  the  Drave  :  forty-three 
miles  eall  of  Brixen,  and  fixty-fix  ealt  of  Tyrol.  Lat.  46. 
45.  N.  Ion.  12.  45.  E. 

LI'EOU-KI'EOU,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  of  Alia, 
fubjeft  to  China;  but  hitherto  little  known  to  geogra¬ 
phers,  who  have  been  fiatisfied  with  marking  their  exiltence 
and  latitude  in  their  charts.  They,  however,  form  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  extenfive  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
civilized,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  other  fa- 
vage  nations  difperfed  throughout  the  iflands  ol  Alia. 
Father  Gabil,  a  Jefuit,  has  furnilhed  us  with  fome  inter- 
citing  details  relpedting  rhefe  iflanders,  which  he  extracted 
from  a  Chinefe  relation,  publiflied  in  1721,  at  the  end  of 
a  voyage  that  was  undertaken  on  the  following  account. 
The  emperor  Kang-hi,  having  refolved,  in  1719,  to  fend 
an  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou,  chofe  for  this 
purpofe  one  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  empire,  named 
'Supao-Koang.  This  learned  man  departed  from  China  in 
1719,  and  returned  to  Peking  in  1720,  where,,  in  the  year 
following,  he  caufed  a  relation  of  his  voyage  to  be  pub¬ 
liflied  in  two  volumes.  It  is  in  the  firft  of  thefe  that  he 
gives  an  accurate  and  particular  defeription  of  the  illes  of 
Lieou-Kieou;  and  what  he  relates  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  the  greater  credit,  becaufe,  being  on  the  fpot,  he  exa¬ 
mined,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
emperor,  whatever  he  found  curious  or  interefting,  re- 
fpecting  the  number,  fituation,  and  productions,  of  thefe 
illes ;  as  alfo  the  hiltory,  religion,  manners,  and  cuftoms, 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

Thefe  ifles,  fituated  between  Corea,  Formelh,  and  Japan, 
are  in  number  thirty-fix.  The  principal  and  largeft  is 
called  Lieou-Kieou ;  the  reft  have  each  a  particular  deno¬ 
mination.  This  largeftifland  extends  fronjmorth  to  fouth 
about  130  rr.iles,  and  -36  or  40  from  o-Lto  weft;  but  on 
the  fouth  fide,  the  extent  from  eaft  to  welt  is  not  30.  The 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  the  court  refides,  is 
called  Cheou-li ;  and  it  is  there  that  Kint-ching,  the  ca¬ 
pital  city,  is  fituated.  The  king’s  palace,  which  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  four  leagues  in  circumference,  is  built  on  a 
neighbouring  mountain.  It  has  four  gates,,  which  corre- 
Voi.  XII.  No.  8|.S, 
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fpond  to  the  four  cardinal  points;  and  that  which  fronts 
the-weft  forms  the  grand  entry.  The  view  which  this  pa¬ 
lace  commands  is  molt  extenfive  and  delightful ;  it  reaches 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Napa-kiang,  at  the  diltance  of  three 
miles,  to  the  city  of  Kint-ching,  and  to  a  great  number  of 
other  cities,  towns,  villages,  palaces,  temples,  monafteries, 
gardens,  and  pleafure-houfes.  It  Hands  in  lat.  26. 2.  N. 
Ion.  146. 26.  E. 

If  we  believe  thefe  iflanders,  the  origin  of  their  empire 
is  loft  in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  They  reckon  up  twenty- 
five  fiucceflive  dynafties,  the  duration  of  which  forms  a 
period  of  more  than  18,000  years.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to 
employ  a  fingle  moment  in  pointing  out  the  abfurdity  of 
thefe  pretenfions.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  exiitence 
of  the  country  called  Lieou-kieou  was  not  known  in  China 
before  the  year  605  of  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  in  the 
courfe  of  that  year,  that  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynalty 
of  Soui,  having  heard  of  thefe  illes,  was  defirous  of  know¬ 
ing  their  fituation.  This  prince  at  firft  fent  fome  Chinefe 
thither;  but  their  expedition  proved  fruiflefs,  as  the  want 
of  interpreters  prevented  them  from  acquiring  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  was  the  object  of  their  voyage.  They  only 
brought  fome  of  the  iflanders  with  them  to  Sigan-fou,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Chen-fi,  which  was  theufuai  refi- 
dence  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynalty  of  Soui.  It  fortunately 
happened,  that  an  ambaffador  of  the  king  of  Japan  was 
then  at  court.  This  ambaffador  and  his  attendants  im¬ 
mediately  knew  the  (i rangers  to  be  natives  of  Lieou-kieou  ; 
hut  they  fpoke  of  thefe  ifles  as  of  a  miferable  and  wretched 
country,  the  inhabitants_of  which  had  never  been  civilized. 
The  emperor  of  China  afterwards  learned,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ifland  lay  to  the  eafl  of  a  city  called  at  prefent  Fou- 
tcheou-fou,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo- 
kien;  and  that,  in  a  paffage  of  five  days,  one  might  reach 
the  large  ifland  where  the  king  kept  his  court.  On  this 
information,  the  emperor  Yang-ti  lent  fkilful  men,  ac¬ 
companied  by  interpreters,  to  fummon  the  prince  to  do 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  to  pay  him  tribute. 
This  propofal  was  very  ill-received.  The  king  of  Lieou- 
kieou  lent  back  the  Chinefe,  telling  them  fternly,  that  he 
acknowledged  no  prince  to  be  his  luperior.  This  anfwer 
irritated  the  emperor,  who,  to  obtain  revenge, .caufed  a  fleet 
to  be  immediately  equipped  in  Fo-kien,  in  which  he  em¬ 
barked  10,000  men.  This  fleet  fet  fail,  and  arrived  in 
fafety  at  the  port  of  Napa-kiang.  The  firry,  in  fpite  of 
every  effort  made  by  the  natives,  landed  on  the  ifland; 
and  the  king,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troop* 
to  oppofe  the  enemy,,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  Chinefe 
pillaged,  lacked,  and  burnt,  the  royal  city,  made  more 
than  5000  Haves,  and  returned  to  China. 

The  emperors  of  the  dynalty  of  Tang,  thofe  of  the  (liort 
dynalties  that  followed,  and  thofe  of  the  dynalty  of  Song, 
although  they  were  fully  informed  of  every  thing  refpeft- 
ing  the  Lieou-kieou  ifles,  made  no  attempts  to  render  them 
tributary.  In  1291,  Chi-tfou,  emperor  of  the  dynalty  of 
Yven,  was  defirous  of  reviving  the  pretenfions  of  his  pre- 
deceffors;  but  fchemes  of  conquelt  had  become  difagreea- 
bie  to  the  Chinefe,  lince  the  difafter  that  befel  their  army- 
in  an  expedition  againft  Japan ;  and  it  was  not  till  tho 
year  1372,  under  the  reign  of  Ilong-you,  founder  of 
the  dynalty  of  Ming,  that  thefe  iflands  l'ubmitted  to 
the  Chinefe  government.  Hong-vou  had  fent  one  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court  to  Tfay-tou,  who  was  then  reigning 
at  Lieou-kieou,  to  inform  him  of  hisacceflion  to  the  throne. 
The  Chinefe  nobleman  had  received  particular  inltruc- 
tions  refpedting  this  coinmifiion,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf 
of  it  with  ail  the  prudence  and  addrels  of  an  able  minif- 
ter.  In  a  private  audience  which  he  had  with  Tfay-tou, 
he  exhorted  this  prince  to  declare  himfelf  a  tributary  of 
the  empire,  and  laid  before  him  the -advantages  he  would 
derive  from  this  ftep.  His  reafoning,  fupportea  by  the 
powerof  his  natural  eloquence,  madelo  much  impreffionon 
the  mind  of  Tfay-tou,  that  he  embraced  the  propofal  made 
him,  and  fent  immediately  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the 
inyeiUture  of  feis  Hates.  Hong-vou  received  his  envoys  in 
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a  magnificent  manner,  and  loaded  them  with  prefents. 
He  foiemnly  declared  Tfay-tou  a  vafTal  of  the  empire  ; 
and,  after  having  received  his  firit  tributy,  (which  con- 
fjited  in  valuable  horfes,  aromatic  wood,  fulphur,  copper, 
tin,  &c.)  lie  fent  to  this  prince  a  golden  teal,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  choice  he  had  made  of  one  of  his  fons  for  f'uc- 
ceiTor.  The  emperor  afterwards  fent  thirty-fix  families, 
aim  oft  all  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  to  Lieou-kieou. 
Tfay-tou  received  them,  afligned  them  lands  near  the  port 
of  Napa-kiang,  and  appointed  certain  revenues  for  their 
ufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  Hong-vou  made  them  confider- 
able  remittances.  Thefe  families  .nr  ft  introduced  into 
Lieou-kieou  the  learned  language  of  the  Chinefe,  the  ufe 
of  their  characters,  and  the  ceremonies  praftifed  in  China 
in  honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fons  of 
feveral  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Tfay-tou  were  fent 
to  Nan -king,  to  ftudy  Chinefe  in  the  imperial  college, 
where  they  were  treated  with  diltinCtion,  and  maintained 
at  the  emperor’s  expenfe. 

The  i lies  of  Lieou-kieou  had  neither  iron  nor  porce¬ 
lain.  Hong-vou  fupplied  this  want ;  he  caufed  a  great 
number  of  utcnfds  of  iron  and  inftruments  to  be  made, 
which  he  fent  thither,  together  with  a  quantity  of  porce¬ 
lain  veffels.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts,  foon  be¬ 
gan  to  flourifh.  Thefe  illanders  learned  to  call  bells  for 
their  temples,  to  manufacture  paper  and  the  fineft  fluff's, 
and  to  make  porcelain,  with  which  they  had  been  fup¬ 
plied  before  from  Japan. 

The  celebrated  revolution  which  placed  the  Tartars  on 
the  imperial  throne  of  China,  produced  no  change  in  the 
conduft  of  the  kings  of  Lieou-kieou.  Chang-tche,  who 
was  then  reigning,  fent  ambaffadors  to  acknowledge  Chun- 
tchi,  and  received  a  feal  from  him,  on  which  were  en¬ 
graven  fome  Tartar  characters.  It  was  then  fettled,  that 
the  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fliould  pay  his  tribute  only  every 
two  years,  and  that  the  number  of  perfons  in  the  train  of 
his  envoys  fliould  not  exceed  150. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi  feemed  to  pay  more  attention  to 
thefe  ifies  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He  caufed  a  fu- 
perb  palace  to  be  ereCted  in  honour  of  Confucius,  and  a 
college  where  he  maintained  mailers  to  teach  the  fciences 
and  the  Chinefe  characters.  He  alfo  inftituted  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  different  degrees  of  the  literati.  He  ordained, 
that  tile  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fhould  never  fend  in  tribute 
rofe-wood,  cloves,  or  any  other  production  which  was  not 
really  of  the  growth  of  the  country  ;  but  that  he  fliould 
fend  a  fixed  quantity  of  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  (hells,  and 
mother  of  pearl,  which  is  remarkably  pretty  in  thefe 
iflands.  He  permitted,  that,  befides  the  ufual  tribute,  he 
might  prefent  him  horfe-furniture,  pillol-cafesj  and  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind,  which  thefe  illanders  are  faid  to 
manufacture  with  great  tafle  and  neatnefs. 

The  vvorftiip  of  Fo  is  the  eftablifhed  religion.  There 
is  in  the  royal  city  a  magnificent  temple,  ereCted  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  another  idol  borrowed  from  the  Chinefe  named 
Tien-fy ,  which  fignifies  Celeftial  Queen  or  Lady.  Thefe 
iflanders  refpeCt  the  dead  as  much  as  the  Chinefe,  and  are 
no  lefs  ceremonious  in  wearing  mourning;  but  their  fu¬ 
nerals  are  neither  fo  pompous,' nor  attended  with  fomuch 
expenfe.  Their  coffins,  which  are  of  an  hexagonal  or  oc¬ 
tagonal  figure,  ave  three  or  four  feet  high.  They  burn 
the  flefh  of  their  dead,  and  preferve  only  the  bones. 

Befides  the  vaft  domains  which  the  king  poffeffes,  he 
receives  the  produce  of  all  the  fulphur,  copper,  and  tin- 
mines,  and  of  the  falt-pits,  together  with  what  arifes  from 
taxes.  From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  falaries  of  the 
mandarins  and  officers  of  his  court.  Thefe  falaries  are 
eftimated  at  a  certain  number  of  facks  of  rice  ;  but  un¬ 
der  this  name  is  comprehended  whatever  the  king  gives 
in  grain,  rice,  filk,  cloth,  & c.  The  whole  is  valued  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  of  the  facks  of  rice.  There  are  here, 
as  in  China,  nine  orders  of  mandarins,  who  are  diftin- 
gtiifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  caps,  or  by  their  girdles 
and  cufliions.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  thefe  man¬ 
darins  are  hereditary  in  their  families  5  but  there  are  fome 
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which  are  only  bellowed  upon  merit.  In  the  royal  city 
there  are  tribunals  eftablifhed  for  managing  the  revenue 
and  affairs  of  the  principal  ifland,  and  of  all  the  others 
which  are  dependent  on  it.  The  latter  have  agents,  who 
refide  at  court.  There  are  alfo  particular  tribunals  for 
civil  and  criminal  matters;  for  whatever  concerns  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  grandees  and  princes;  for  the  affairs  of  re¬ 
ligion:  for  infpecling  the  public  granaries,  king’s  reve¬ 
nues,  duties  ;  for  commerce,  manufactures,  civil  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  for  navigation,  public  edifices,  literature,  and 
war.  The  veffels  that  are  built  in  this  country  are  greatly 
valued  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.  In  thefe  the 
natives  go  not  only  from  one  ifland  to  another,  but  alfo 
to  China,  Tong-king,  Cochin-China,  Corea,  Nangaza-ki, 
Satfuma,  the  neighbouring  ifies,  and  to  Formofa,  where 
they  difpofe  of  their  different  commodities.  Befides  thofe 
articles  of  commerce  which  their  manufactures  of  filk, 
cotton,  paper,  arms,  copper  utenfils,  &c.  furnifh  them, 
they  alfo  export  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife  and  other  (hells, 
coral  and  whetftones,  which  are  in  great  requeft  both  in 
China  and  Japan. 

Different  families  are  diftinguiflied  in  Lieou-kieou  by 
fnrnames,  as  in  China;  but  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fame  furname  cannot  be  united  in  marriage.  The  king 
is  not  permitted  to  marry  but  in  the  three  grand  families, 
which  always  enjoy  the  higheit  offices.  A  plurality  of 
wives  is  allowed,  Young  men  and  young  women  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  feeing  one  another,  and  of  converfing  to¬ 
gether;  and,  their  union  is  always  in  confequence  of  their 
own  choice.  The  women  are  very  referved  ;  they  never 
ufe  paint,  and  wear  no  pendants  in  their  ears;  they  col¬ 
led  their  hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads  in  the  form  of  a 
curl,  and  fix  it  in  that  manner  by  means  of  long  pins 
made  of  gold  or  lilver.  The  natives  of  Lieou-kiaou  are,, 
in  general,  mild,  affable,  and  temperate;  they  are  aClive 
and  laborious,  enemies  to  flavery,  and  deteft  falfehood 
and  difhonefty.  Excepting  the  grandees,  bonzes,  and 
Chinefe  eftablifhed  in  Lieou-kieou,  few  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  can  either  write  or  read.  The  people  are  fond  of 
games  and  diverfions.  They  celebrate  with  great  pomp 
and  fplendour,  thofe  feflivals  that  are  inftituted  in  honour 
of  their  idols,  and  thofe  which  are  appointed  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  and  commehcement  of  the  year.  Suicide  is  un¬ 
known  among  thefe  iflanders ;  and  they  are  free  from 
thofe  crimes  that  are  common  in  the  ifies  fituated  to  the 
north-eafl  of  them,  which,  being  nearer  to  Japan,  have 
adopted  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms. 

LI'BOU-TCHE'OU,  a  town  of  Corea  :  thirty-feven 
miles  fouth-eafl  of  King-ki-tao. 

LI'EOU-TCHE'OU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firfl  rank, 
in  Quang-fi,  on  the  river  Leng  :  1037  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Pekin.  Lat.  24..  12.  N.  Ion.  108.  47.  E. 

LI'EOU-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Quang-fi  :  fifteen  miles  north-well  of  Lieou-tcheou. 

LI'EC)U-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang:  thirty-five  miles  eall  of  Tchang-cha. 

LIE'PE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm; 
fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Culm. 

LIEP'PE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland :  eight  miles 
from  Ofterrod. 

LI'ER,y.  [from  to  lie .]  One  that  refts  or  lies  down,  or- 
remains  concealed. — There  were  tiers  in  ambufh  againlt 
him  behind  the  city.  Jo/'.  viii.  14. 

LIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Nethes,  on  the  Nethe.  Here  the  French  attacked  a 
poll  of  the  duke  of  York,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1795, 
but  were  repulfed  with  lofs  :  ten  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  eighteen  north  of  Louvain. 

LIERGA'NES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Santander. 

LIEREG'NO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Trent:  feven  miles  ealt  of  Trent. 

LIER'NA,  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  ;  feven 
miles  north-north-wefl  of  Lucca. 

LIERNA'IS, 
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LIERNA'IS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltriet 
of  Beaune  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Arnay-le-Duc.  The 
place  contains  705,  and  the  canton  8602,  inhabitants,  in 
1 5  communes. 

LIER'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl 
of  Malines,  feated  on  the  Nethe  ;  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Antwerp.  The  place  contains  9581,  and  the  canton 
1 3 5 1 59 >  inhabitants,  in  four  communes. 

LIE'SER.  See  Liser. 

LIE'SER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote-d’Or:  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Arnay-le-Duc. 

LIE'SLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Quingey. 

LIES'SE,  or  No'tre  Da'me  de  Lies'se,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aifne  :  feven  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Laon,  and  four  north- weft  of  Siftonne. 

LIES'SER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Ornans,  and  feven  north- 
north-weft  of  Salins. 

LIES'SES,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jemappe,  on  the  Hefpres  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Avefnes. 

LI'ESHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter  :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Stromberg. 

LIET'TRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Aire. 

LI'ETZEN,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden¬ 
burg  :  fifteen  tulles  fouth-weft  of  Cuftrin,  and  thirty- 
eight  eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  14.  30.  E. 

LIEU,  a  river  or  canal  of  Flanders,  between  Ghent  and 
Damme. 

LIEU,  f.  [French.]  Place;  room:  it  is  only  ufed  with 
in:  in  lieu ,  inftead.  —  God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  de¬ 
termined,  in  lieu  of  man’s  endeavours,  to  beftow  the  fame 
by  the  ride  of  that  juftice  which  beft  befeemerh  him. 
Hooker. — In  lieu  of  fuch  an  increafe  of  dominion,  it  is  our 
bufinefs  to  extend  our  trade.  Addifon’s  Freeholder. 

LIEU  CONU'S,  in  law  proceedings,  fignifies  a  caftle, 
manor,  or  other  notorious  place,  well  known  and  generally 
taken  notice  of  by  thofe  that  dwell  about  it.  2  Lil.  Air. 
641. 

In  vveftern  clime  there  is  a  town 
To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known  : 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  here ; 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader.  Hudibras. 

LIEVE,  adv.  [See  Lief.]  Willingly. — Speak  the 
fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue  :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  play¬ 
ers  do,  I  had  as  litve  the  town-crier  had  fpoke  my  lines. 
Shakefpeare. — Aflion  is  death  to  fome  fort  of  people,  and 
they  would  as  lieve  hang  as  work.  L'Eftrange. 

LI'EVENS,  Liv'ens,  or  Ly'vyns  (John),  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1617.  He  difeovered  an 
early  inclination  for  the  arts,  and  was  the  difciple  firft  of 
Joris  van  Schooten,and  afterwards  of  Peter  Laftman.  He 
excelled  principally  in  painting  portraits  ;  but  he  alfo  exe¬ 
cuted  feveral  hiftorical  fubjeCts  with  great  fuccefs.  He 
came  over  to  England,  where  he  refuted  three  years,  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  the  queen,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  ;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  with  full  employment 
for  his  pencil.  We  have  feveral  etchings  by  this  mailer, 
which  are  performed  in  a  (light  but  mafterly  manner. 
The  chiaro-fcuro  is  very  ikilfully  managed  in  them,  fo  as 
to  produce  a  moil  powerful  effect.  His  ilyle  of  etching 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Rembrandt;  but  it  is 
coarfer  in  general,  and  lefs  iinifhed. 

LIEU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Calais. 

LIEU'REY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure:  feven  miles  fouth  of  Pont  Audemer. 

LIEU'TAUD,  or  Lie'taud  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  phy- 
iician  and  anaiomift,  was  born  in  1703  at  Aix  in  Provence. 
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He  was  profeflor  of  anatomy  in  his  native  city ;  and  had 
made  himfelf  known  by  feveral  publications,  when,  in 
1 749,  he  was  called  to  Veriailles,  to  occupy  the  poll  of  phy- 
fician  to  the  royal  infirmary.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1753  ;  and  in  1755  was  nomi¬ 
nated  phylician  to  the  royal  family.  I11  1775  he  obtained 
the  place  of  firft  phylician  to  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  He 
died  at  Verfailles  in  1780.  Lieutaud  was  a  man  of  induf- 
try  and  obfervation,  much  praflifed  in  diffeftions,  as  w'ell 
as  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  He  began  in  1735  to  com¬ 
municate  papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
feveral  relative  to  anatomy  and  phyfiology  are  printed  in 
their  memoirs.  He  alfo  publiilied,  1.  Eifais  Anatomiques, 
firft  printed  in  1743,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  1766  and  1773 
with  enlargements;  a  valuable  work,  founded  on  his  own 
obfervation.  3.  Elementa  Phyfiologia;,  1749.,  8vo-  drawn 
up  for  the  ufe  of  his  clafs  at  Aix.  3.  Precis  de  la  Mede- 
cine  Pratique,  1759,  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  tranf- 
lafed  by  himfelf  into  Latin  with  the  title  of  Synopfis  uni- 
verjie  Praxeos  Medica,  2  vols.  4to.  1765.  The  iecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  edition  appeared  feparately  in  French,  under 
the  title  ot  Precis  de  la  Matiere  Medicate,  1766.  Thefe  vo¬ 
lumes  afford  a  complete  view  of  French  practice  as  it  then 
exifted.  4.  Hiftoria  Anatomico-medica,  2  vols.  4to.  1767 
the  refult  of  his  laborious  morbid  dilfeclions,  and  con¬ 
tains  much  important  pathological  matter.  Lieutaud 
alfo  made  collections  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  Provence,, 
in  the  animal  and  mineral  departments.  Halleri  BibL 
Anatom. 

LIEU'TAUD  (James),  a  French  mathematician,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  fon  of  a  gunfmith  at  Arles,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1733.  He  particularly  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy  ;  and,  from  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in 
it,  recommended  himfelf  to  a  feat  in  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  publiilied  twenty-feven  volumes  of  the 
Connoiflance  des  Temps,  from  the  year  1703  1017393, 
but,  for  fome  reafon  not  communicated  to  the  public,  had 
no  eulogium  beiiowed  upon  him  by  Fontenelle.  Nouv* 
DiB.  Hiji. 

LIEUTENANCY,  f.  [from  lieutenant.']  The  office  of 
a  lieutenant. — If  fuch  tricks  as  thefe  (trip  you  out  of  your 
lieutenancy ,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  killed  your 
three  fingers  fo  oft.  Shakefpeare. — The  body  of  lieutenants* 
— The  lift  of  undifputed  matters,  is  hardly  fo  long  as  the 
lift  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis.  Felton  on  theClaJJics . 

LIEUTEN'ANT,  J'.  [Fr.  from  lieu,  a  place,  and  tenant , 
holding.]  A  deputy  ;  one  who  ads  by  vicarious  autho¬ 
rity. — Killing,  as  it  is  confidered  in  itfelf  without  all  un¬ 
due  circumftances,  was  never  prohibited  to  the  lawful 
magiftrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant  of  God,  from 
whom  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and  death.  Bramhall 
againjl  Hobbes. 

Sent  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 

And  iince  from  me,  has  heard  of  your  renown, 

I  come  to  offer  peace.  Philips’s  Briton •- 

In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a  fuperior  of  any 
denomination;  as,  a  general  has  his  lieutenanp-genera]s,  a, 
colonel  his  lieutenant-co\owe\t  and  a  captain  limply  his  lien- 
tenant. — It  were  meet  that  fuch  captains  only  were  em¬ 
ployed  as-'have  formerly  ferved  in  that  country,  and  been 
at  leall  lieutenants  there.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — According  to 
military  cuitorn,  the  place  was  good,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  colonel’s  company  might  well  pretend  to  the  next  va¬ 
cant  captainthip.  Wotton. — The  earl  of  Effex  was  made 
lieutenant- general  of  the  army;  the  moil  popular  man  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  darling  of  the  fwordmen.  Clarendon. 
— His  lieutenant  engaging  againit  his  pofuive  orders,  being- 
beaten  by  Lyfander,  Alcibiades  was  again  baniihed.  Swift. 
Canft  thou  fo  many  gallant  foldiers  fee. 

And  captains  and  lieutenants  (light  for  me  ?  Gay. 

Of  lieutenants,  fome  are  civil  ;  as  lords  lieutenants  of 
kingdoms;  wlio  are  the  king’s  viceroys,,  and  govern  in. 

his 
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his  (lead;  fuch  as  thelord-lkutenantof  I  rein  mi,  and  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties.  See  Lord-Lieutenants.  But 
the  term  is  moft  frequent-with  military  men,  among  whom 
there  is  a  variety  or  lieutenants. 

Lieutenant  is  the  fecond  commiffioned  officer  in  every 
company  of  both  foot  and  horfe,  and  next  to  the  captain, 
who  takes  the  command  upon  the  death  or  abfence  of  the 
captain.  Fufileer  corps,  grenadiers,  and  light  infantry, 
have  fecond  lieutenants  and  no  enfigns. 

Lieutenant  of  a  Ship  of  War,  is  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whofe  abfer.ce  he  is 
charged  with  the  command  of  the  (hip,  and  alfo  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  orders  which  he  may  have  received  from 
the  commanders  relating  to  the  king’s  fervice.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  commands  the  watch  at  fea,  keeps  a  lilt  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  it,  in  order  to  multer  it, 
and  report  to  the  captain  the  names  of  thofe  who  are  ab- 
fent  from  their  duty.  During  the  night-watch  he  occa- 
fionally  vifits  the  lower  deck,  or  fends  thither  a  proper 
•officer  to  fee  that  order  is  obferved.  He  is  always  to  be 
upon  deck  in  his  watch,  to  give  orders  for  trimming  the 
fails  and  fuperintending  the  navigation,  and  for  preferv- 
ing  order;  but  he  is  never  to  change  the  (hip’s  courfe 
without  the  captain’s  direction,  unlefs  it  be  to  avoid  an 
immediate  danger.  In  time  of  battle  he  is  to' fee  that  all 
the  men  are  prefent  at  their  quarters,  to  order  and  exhort 
them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to  inform  the  captain  of 
any  mifbehaviour.  The  youngeft  lieutenant  of  the  (hip, 
who  is  alfo  called  lieutenant  at  arms,  is,  befides  his  com¬ 
mon  duty,  to  train  the  feamen  to  the  ufe  of  fmall  arms, 
and  in  time  of  battle  to  attend  and  direft  them  for  this 
purpofe. 

LIEUTENANT  op  ARTILLERY,  is  an  officer  of  the 
artillery  in  each  company,  of  which  there  are  one  nrft  and 
three  fecond  lieutenants.  The  firff  lieutenant  has  the 
fame  detail  of  duty  with  the  captain,  becaufe,  in  his  ab¬ 
fence,  he  commands  the  company.  The  fecond  lieute¬ 
nant  -is  the  fame  as  the  enfign  in  an  infantry  regiment, 
being  the  youngeff;  commiffioned  officer  in  the  company, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  affift  the  firff  lieutenant. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  a  regiment  in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

The  dragoons  have  alfo  a  lieutenant-colonel;  but  the 
borfe  have  not,  properly,  any;  the  nrft  captain  of  the  re¬ 
giment  fupplies  the  office. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  the  firff  military  dignity 
after  that  of  a  general.  One  part  of  their  function  is  to 
affift  the  general  with  counfel ;  and,  therefore,  this  offi¬ 
cer  ought,  if  poffible,  to  pofiefs  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  general  himfelf ;  and  this  is  the  more  necefiary,  as  he 
often  commands  armies  in  chief,  or  fucceeds  to  the  com¬ 
mand  on  the  death  of  the  general.  Lieutenant-generals 
have  been  of  late  multiplied  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as 
the  armies  have  become  more  numerous.'  They  ferve  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  field,  or  in  (leges,  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  commiffions.  In  'battle  the  eldeft  commands  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  the  fecond  the  left  wing,  the 
third  the  centre,  the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  fecond 
line,  the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre,  and  fo  on. 
In  (leges  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the 
right  of  the  principal  attack,  and  older  what  they  judge 
proper  for  the  advancement  of  the  liege,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  they  are  in  the  trenches,  except  the 
attacks,  which  they  are  not  to  make  without  an  order 
from  the  general-in-chief.  Lieutenant-generals  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  two  aids-de-camp. 

In  France  they  have  alfo  lieutenant-generals  of  their  na¬ 
val  forces,  who  command  immediately  under  the  admirals. 
In  Holland  they  have  a  lieutenant-admiral,  which  is  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  a  vice-admiral. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  of  ARTILLERY,  is 
fuppoffd  to  be  an  able  mathematician  and  engineer,  to 
know  all  the  powers  of  artillery,  to  underftand  the  at¬ 
tack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  in  all  their  different 
.branches,  and  how  to  dilpofe  of  the  artillery  in  the  day 
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of  battle  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  to  conduft:  Its  march 
and  retreat;  and  alfo  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  apparatus  belonging  to  the  train,  laboratory,  &c. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  of  the  ORDNANCE, 
he  who  has  the  charge  of  the  artillery,  batteries,  &c.  un¬ 
der  the  mailer-general,  or  in  his  abfence.  This  officer 
was  firff  eftablilhed  in  1597. 

LIEUTEN'ANTRY,  f.  [from  lieutenant .]  A  word 
which  feems  as  if  ufed  by  Sliakefpeare  to  denote  either 
fome  fubordinate  or  foine  over-cautious  military  (kill: 

He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  p  raft  ice  had 

In  the  brave  fquares  of  war.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

LIEUTEN'ANTSHIP,/.  The  rank  or  office  of  lieute¬ 
nant. 

LIEUVILLE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Clermont. 

LI'FAM-PA'O,  a  town  of  Corea  :  670  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  42.48.  N.  Ion,  1 30.  32.  E. 

LIFE,  f.  plural  lives,  [hpan,  to  live,  Sax.]  Union  and 
co-operation  of  foul  with  body;  vitality;  animation,  op- 
pofed  to  an  inanimate  fate. — Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.  Gen.  i.  20. 
She  (hows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 

A  ftatue  than  a  breather.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

Prefent  date ;  as  diftinft  from  other  parts  of  human  ex- 
iftence : 

When  I  confider  life,  ’tis  all  a  cheat; 

Yet,  fool’d  by  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 

Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 

To-morrow’s  falfer  than  the  former  day; 

Lies  more ;  and,  when  it  fays  we  (hall  be  bleft 
With  fome  new  joy,  takes  off  what  we  poifeft. 

Strange  coz’nage  !  none  would  live  paft  years  again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleafure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  firlt  fprightly  running  could  not  give.  Drydctt. 

Enjoyment,  or  pofleffion  of  exiftence,  as  oppofea  to  death. 
■ — He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exaft:  a  funi 
of  money.  Broome  on  the  Odyjfey. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv’d 
Live  well,  how  long  or  (hort  permit  to  Heav’11.  Milton. 
Blood,  the  fhppofed  vehicle  of  life. — The  blood  is  the 
life,  and  thou  mayeft  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flefn.  Dm. 
xii.  23. 

His  gufliing  entrails  fmoak’d  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  warm  life  came  iffuing  through  the  wound.  Pope. 
Conduct ;  manner  of  living  with  refpeft  to  virtue  or  vice. 
— I’ll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives.  Mrs.  Barker. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  fome  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  lift  I'm  Cure  was  in  the  right.  Cowley. 

Condition  ;  manner  of  living  with  refpeft:  to  happinef* 
and  mifery  s 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led  ; 

So  Remus  and  his  brother-god  were  bred.  L-ryden. 
Continuance  of  our  prefent  ftate  :  as,  Half  his  life  was 
(pent  in  ltudy.- — Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their 
lives.  Locke. 

Untam’d  and  fierce  the  tyger  (till  remains, 

And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains.  Prior. 

The  living  form  :  oppofed  to  copies. — He  that  would  be  a 
mailer,  muff  draw  by  the  life  as  well  as  copy  from  origi- 
nals,  and  join  theory  and  experience  together.  Collier.— 
Exaft:  refemblance  :  with  to  before  it. — I  believe  no  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  perfon  was  ever  better  drawn  to  the  life  thaa 
this.  Denham. 

He  faw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 

The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown. 

All  to  die  life ,  and  every  leader  known.  Dryden. 

General 
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General  ftate  of  man  i 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  poli(h  life-,  inventors  rare! 

Unmindful  of  their  Maker.  Milton. 

All  that  cheers  or  foftens  life , 

The  tender  filler,  daughter,  friend,  and  w  ife.  Pope. 

Common  occurrences ;  human  affairs ;  the  courfe  of 
things. — This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in 
my  ftudy,  but  alio  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the 
world.  Afcham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  ufe,  obfeure  and  fubtile ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life , 

Is  the  prime  wifdom.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojf . 

Living  perfon  : 

Why  (hould  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  my  own  fword  ?  whilft  I  fee  lives ,  the  gallies 
Do  better  upon  them.  Shah efpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Narrative  of  a  life  pall : 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life, 

Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  lov’d  his  wife.  Pope, 

Sp  irit;  brilknefs  ;  vivacity ;  refolution. — The  Helots  bent 
thitherward  with  a  new  life  of  refolution,  as  if  their  cap¬ 
tain  had  been  a  root  out  of  which  their  courage  had  fprung. 
Sidney. — They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  words;  and  any  thing  that  is  juft:  in  grammar  and  in 
meafure,  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them  as  the  bell. 
Felton. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life 

With  which  he  kifs’d  Amphytrion’s  wife.  Prior. 

Animal;  animated  exiftence  ;  animal  being.— .Full  nature 
fwarms  with  life.  Thomfon . — Syftem  of  animal  nature. — 
Lives  through  all  life.  Pope. — Life  is  alfo  ufed  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  whatever  grows  and  decays. 

Life  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote  the  animated  Hate  of 
living  creatures,  or  the  fpace  of  time  that  pafles  between 
their  birth  and  their  death. 

A  new  mode  of  exiftence  commences  as  foon  as  the 
child  has  quitted  the  uterus :  various  functions  are  added 
to  the  organic  life,  and  the  animal,  which  has  not  yet  be¬ 
gun,, comes  into  exercife,  ellablilhing  relations,  hitherto 
unknown,  between  the  individual  and  furrounding  ob¬ 
jects.  While  the  organs  of  the  internal  life  aCt  at  once 
in  a  perfect  manner,  thofe  of  the  external  require  a  kind 
of  education,  and  arrive  only  by  degrees  at  that  perfec¬ 
tion  which  they  exhibit  in  the  fequel.  The  fenfations  are 
at  firft  confuted,  and  offer  only  general  images  :  habit  gra¬ 
dually  deadens  thefe  firft  imprefiionB;  and  then  the  parti¬ 
cular  fenfations  come  to  be  diftinguifhed,  after  long  and 
repeated  exercife.  Thus  a  man  introduced  for  the  firft 
time  to  the  magic  fpeCtacle  of  an  opera,  perceives  only  a 
whole  which  pleafes  him  ;  and  he  gradually  feparates  the 
fources  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  dancing,  the  mufic, 
the  decorations,  &c.  The  education  of  the  brain  in  this 
refpeCl  refembles  that  of  the  fenfes  ;  all  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  dependent  on  its  action  acquire  very  gradually  the 
degree  of  precifion  to  which  they  are  deltined.  Percep¬ 
tion,  memory,  and  imagination,  which  are  always  preceded 
mid  determined  by  fenfation,  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  their  employment.  The  judgment,  of  which  they  are 
the  triple  bafis,  at  firft  aft’oeiates  irregularly  notions  which 
are  themfelves  irregular  :  its  exertions  are  foon  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  greater  ciearnefs ;  and  they  become  at  laft  ri¬ 
gorous  and  precife.  The  voice  and  locomotion  prefent  the 
fame  phenomena ;  the  cries  of  young  animals  confift,  at 
firft,  of  one  unformed  found,  without  any  diltinCt  cha¬ 
racter.  Age  gradually  modifies  them  ;  and,  after  repeated 
exercife,  they  acquire  the  characters  peculiar  to  each  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  unneceffary  to  mention  fpe.ech,  as  that  is  (g 
£vidently  the  refult  of  education. 

•Yoi.  Nil.  No,  858, 
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Themufcles  of  the  newly-born  animal  are  In  continual 
action;  but  progreftion,  or  even  Handing,  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Habit  mult  teach  the  art  of  connecting  together 
particular  contractions  for  the  production  of  certain  ef¬ 
fects.  Until  this  period  has  arrived,  there  is  a  vacillation 
in  all  the  motions,  particularly  the  general  ones,  which 
almoft  deprives  the  child  of  the  power  of  locomotion. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  are  obliged  to  learn  the  art 
Of  extending  our  exiftence  beyond  ourfelves;  that  the  ex¬ 
terior  life  acquires  frelh  developement  every  day,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  kind  of  apprenticefhip,  which  is  not  obferved  in 
the  organic  life.  Society  exercifes  a  remarkable  influence 
on  this  kind  of  education  which  the  external  organs  un¬ 
dergo  ;  it  enlarges  the  fphere  of  aClion  in  fome,  contracts 
it  in  others,  and  modifies  it  in  all.  The  occupation  in 
which  an  individual  is  habitually  employed,  almoft  always 
exercifes  one  particular  organ  more  than  the  others.  The 
ear  of  the  mulician,  the  palate  of  the  cook,  the  brain  of 
the  philofopher,  the  mufcles  of  the  dancer,  the  larynx  of 
the  finger,  &c.  have,  befides  the  general  education  of  the 
external  life,  a  particular  education,  which  frequent  ex- 
ercile  carries  to.a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Hence,  the 
mulician  and  painter  become  able  to  diftinguilh  in  a  har¬ 
mony,  or  a  picture,  what  efcapes  vulgar  obfervation.  In 
fome  inftances,  this  perfection  of  action  in  an  exercifed  or¬ 
gan  is  accompanied  by  an  excels  of  nutrition,  as  in  the 
occupations  where  particular  members  are  exerted  greatly 
and  habitually.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that,  when  one  organ 
is  conftantly  occupied,  the  others  are  inactive,  and  appear 
to  lofe  in  capability  what  the  other  gains.  The  philofo¬ 
pher  who  fpends  his  life  in  £1  is  ftudy,  and  devotes  himfelf 
to  abltract  meditations,  condemns  his  locomotive  organs 
to  inactivity,  and  hence  lofes  the  facility  of  exerting  them : 
the  dancer  is  in  the  oppolite  llate.  The  obfervation  of 
man  in  l'ociety  will  lead  us  every  moment  to  fimilar  re¬ 
marks  :  perfection  of  aCtion  in  the  locomotive  organs 
fcarcely  ever  coincides  with  that  of  the  brain  or  fenfes  j 
and  vice  verfcl.  This  obfervation  naturally  leads  to  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  focial  education  ;  viz.  that  we  (hould 
never  direCl  the  attention  to  feveral  ftudies  at  once,  if  we 
wifti  to  fucceed  in  each  ;  that  it  is  vain  for  any  individual 
to  cultivate  various  departments  of  human  knowledge 
and  exertion  with  an  expectation  of  Ihining  in  each  ;  and 
that  in  general  the  fecret  of  excelling  in  any  one,  is,  to 
be  inferior  in  all  the  reft. 

We  have  laid  that  the  organs  of  the  internal  life  act  at 
once  in  a  perfeCt  manner.  When  the  child  quits  the 
womb  of  the  mother,  its  organic  life  undergoes  a  remark¬ 
able  developement ;  feveral  functions,  which  did  not  exift: 
before,  are  now  brought  into  exercife  ;  and  thofe  which 
had  begun  become  more  enlarged.  But  the  organs,  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  require  no  education  ;  they  exhibit  at  once  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  thofe  of  the  animal  life  arrive 
at  only  after  frequent  exercife.  Digeltion,  refpiration,  a 
great  part  of  the  exhalations,  and  abforptions,  begin  at 
birth ;  after  the  firft  aCts  in  the  refpeCti ve  organs,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  with  as  great  facility  as  they  will  ever  after  poilefs. 
The  glands,  which  had  been  hitherto  inactive,  or  at  lead: 
had  produced  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fluid,  are  excited 
by  various  applications  to  their  excretory  duCts.  The 
paflage  of  food  over  the  openings  of  the  falivary  duCts,  of 
the  chyme  over  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  tubes,  &c.  Iti- 
mulates  the  refpeCtive  glands.  The  excretions  now  alfo 
begin  ;  all  thefe  phenomena  are  at  once  executed  with 
precifion,  and  no  education  is  required  in  the  organs 
which  exhibit  them. 

As  all  the  organs  of  the  interna!  life  aCt  perfectly  at 
once,  none  can  acquire  in  the  fequel  a  fuperiority  over 
the  others.,  as  in  the  animal  life.  Yet  it  is  common,  even 
here,  for  one  fyftem  to  predominate  over  the  reli ;  fome- 
times  the  blood-veflels,  fotnetimes  the  pulmonary  fyftem, 
fometimes  the  gaftric  organs,  and  particularly  the  liver, 
are  exerted  beyond  their  due  proportion,  and  give  a  pe¬ 
culiar  character  to  the  temperament.  But  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  thefe  differences  feems  to  be  laid  in  original  dif- 
7  Y  fe  reuce 
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ference  of  ftrufture;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  where  one 
fyftem  is  remarkably  weak. 

“  Such,  then,  (fays  Bichat,)  is  the  leading  difference  of 
the  two  lives,  in  relpefl  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
various  fyftems  of  functions  of  which  each  confifts  :  in 
the  animal,  predominance  or  inferiority  of  one  fyftem 
arifes  from  the  greater  activity  or  indolence  of  that  fyf¬ 
tem  ;  in  the  organic,  the  original  conformation  is  the  caufe. 
Hence,  the  phyfical  temperament  and  the  moral  character 
cannot  be  changed  by  education,  which  has  fo  vaft  an 
effeCt  in  modifying  the  animal  life.  The  character,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  is  the  phyliognomy  of  the  paftions ; 
the  temperament  is  that  of  the  internal  functions  ;  as  both 
are  constantly  the  fame,  and  not  influenced  by  habit  and 
exercife,  they  cannot  be  affeCted  by  education.  That  may, 
indeed,  bellow  fuch  perfection  on  the  judgment  and  re¬ 
flection,  as  to  make  them  more  powerful  than  the  paf- 
flons  ;  it  may  fortify  the  animal  life,  and  make  it  fuperior 
to  the  impulfes  of  the  organic.  But  to  attempt  altering 
the  character,  foftening  or  exalting  the  paftions,  of  which 
it  is  the  habitual  expreffion,  or  enlarging  or  contracting 
their  fphere,  would  be  an  enterprife  analogous  to  that  of 
permanently  raifihg  or  diminilhing  the  extraordinary  force 
of  the  heart,  or  accelerating  or  retarding  the  motions  of 
the  arteries  in  the  ftate  of  health.  We  ftiould  inform  any 
perfon  who  entertained  the  latter  projeCl,  that  circulation 
and  refpiration  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  will, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  modified  by  the  individual,  with¬ 
out  the  occurrence  of  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  will 
apply  to  thole  who  think  they  can  change  the  character, 
and  confequently  the  paftions  ;  flnce  the  latter  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  actions  of  all  the  internal  organs,  or  at  leaft, 
are  especially  Seated  in  them.”  Bichat ,  Rccherchcs  fur  la  Vie 
et  la  Mort. 

We  cannot  fpeak  of  life  but  by  contrafting  it,  alas! 
with  death.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  contemplate  a  beautiful 
female  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health.  That  elegant 
voluptuous  form,  that  graceful  flexibility  of  motion,  that 
gentle  warmth,  thofe  cheeks  crimfoned  with  the  rofes  of 
delight,  thofe  brilliant  eyes,  darting  rays  of  love,  or  Spark¬ 
ling  with  the  fire  of  genius,  that  countenance,  enlivened 
by  fallies  of  wit,  or  animated  by  the  glow  of  paflion,  feem 
all  united  to  form  a  molt  fafeinating  being.  A  moment  is 
Sufficient  to  deltroy  this  illulion.  Motion  and  fenfe  often 
ceafe  without  any  apparent  caufe.  The  body  lofes  its 
heat  ;  the  mufcles  become  flat,  and  the  angular  promi¬ 
nences  of  the  bones  appear;  the  luftre  of  the  eye  is  gone; 
the  cheeks  and  lips  are  livid.  Thefe,  however,  are  but 
preludes  of  changes  (till  more  horrible.  The  fleffi  becomes 
i'ucceffively  blue,  green,  and  black;  it  attracts  humidity; 
and,  while  one  portion  evaporates  in  infectious  emana¬ 
tions,  another  dilTolves  into  a  putrid  Sanies,  which  is  alfo 
fpeedily  diflipated.  In  a  word,  after  a  few  Ihcrt  days 
there  remains  only  a  Small  number  of  earthy  and  Saline 
principles.  The  other  elements  are  difperfed  in  air,  and 
•in  water,  to  enter  again  into  new  combinations. 

Let  us  liften  for  a  moment  to  the  eloquent  Boffuet. 

Human  life  is  like  a  road  of  which  the  termination  is  a. 
frightful  precipice.  We  are  warned  of  it  at  our  firft  ftep  ; 
but  the  law  is  paffed,  and  we  mult  continue  to  advance. 

I  would  willingly  retrace  my  fteps  ;  but  Onward!  on¬ 
ward!  an  invincible  weight,  an  irrefiffible  power,  ever 
hurries  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  advance,  without 
retting,  towards  the  precipice.  A  thoufand  croffes,  a 
tliouland  pains,  trouble  us  on  the  road.  Yet  could  I  but 
avoid  that  frightful  precipice!  No,  no;  I  am  forced  to 
proceed,  to  run  ;  fuch  is  the  rapidity  of  one  year  rolling 
after  another.  We  are  confoled,  however,  becaufe  from 
time  to  time  we  meet  objeCts  that  divert  us,  limpid  Streams, 
and  flowers  that  pats  away.  We  are  anxious  to  ftop — 
Onward!  onward!  and  yet  we  behold  all  that  we  have 
paffed  falling  behind  us,  in  fearful  defolation,  inevitable 
ruin.  Still  we  comfort  ourfelves,  becaufe  we  carry  off 
Some  flowers,  gathered  as  we  pafs,  which  we  fee  wither 
between  our  hands  from  morning  to  evening,  and  feme 
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fruits  which  we  lofe  while  we  fafle  them:  enchantment X 
illation  all!  drawn  on  forever,  we  approach  the  frightful 
gulph  ;  already  all  around  begins  to  be  disfigured”  gar¬ 
dens  are  lefs  blooming,  flowers  lefs  brilliant,  their  colour3 
lefs  lively,  the  meadows  lefs  finding,  the  waters  lefs  clear; 
all  is  tarnifhed,  all  is  effaced.  The  thade  of  death  pre- 
fents  itfelf.  We  begin  to  feel  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
gulph  ;  but  it  is  decreed  that  we  mult  ftill  advance.  One 
ftep  more ;  already  horror  agitates  the  fenfes,  the  head 
fwims,  the  eyes  are  bewildered.  We  mult  yet  advance  ; 
moll  eagerly  do  we  defire  to  return  :  but  it  is  not  pofiible  j 
all  is  fallen,  all  has  vanifhed.” 

The  prolongation  of  life  is  made  by  lord  Bacon  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  medicine  ;  the  other  two  relating 
to  the  prefervation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  dileafes.  The 
theory  of  prolonging  life  he  numbers  among  the  defiderata. 

The  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  and  of  protradiing  the 
fliort  fpan  ot  life,  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  our 
conflitution,  that  it  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  nature,  and,  in  fpite  even  of  pain  and  mi- 
fery,  Seldom  quits  us  to  the  laft  moments  of  our  exifteuce. 
It  feems,  therefore,  to  be  no  lefs  our  duty  than  our  in- 
tereft,  to  examine  minutely  into  the  various  means'  that 
have  been  conftdered  as  conducive  to  health  and  long 
life;  and,  if  pofiible,  to  diftinguilh  fuch  circumltances  as 
are  effential  to  that  great  end,  from  thofe  which  are  merely 
accidental. 

All  the  circumltances  that  are  molt  effentially  neceffary 
to  life,  may  be  cotnprifed  under  the  fix  following  heads: 
i.  Air  and  climate;  a.  Meat  and  drink;  3.  Motion  and 
reft;  4.  Sleep  and  watching;  5.  Secretions  and  excre¬ 
tions;  6.  Affedtions  of  the  mind.  Thefe,  though  all 
perfedtly  natural  to  the  conflitution,  have  by  writers  been 
ftyled  the  non-naturals,  by  a  ft  range  perverfion  of  language; 
and  have  been  all  copioully  handled  under  that  improper 
term.  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  a  few  there 
obfervations  on  each,  as  they  are  fo  immediately  connedted 
with  the  prefent  Subject. 

1.  It  has  long  been  known  that  frefli  air  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  neceffary  to  life  than  food  ;  for  a  man  may  live 
two  or  three  days  without  the  latter,  but  not  many  mi¬ 
nutes  without  the  former.  The  vivifying  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere,  fo  effential  to  "the  fupport  of 
flame,  as  well  as  animal  life,  concerning  which  authors 
have  propofed  fo  many  conjectures,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
that  pure  oxygenated  fluid  lately  discovered  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  and  lamented  Lavoilier.  The  common  atmofphere 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  healthy  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  abounds  with  this  animating  principle.  As 
this  exhales  in  copious  ftreams  from  the  green  leaves  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  even  from  thofe  of  the  molt  poi¬ 
sonous  kind,  may  we  not,  in  fonie  meafure,  account  why 
inltaaces  of  longevity  are  fo  much  more  frequent  in  the 
country  than  in  large  cities  ;  where  the  air,  inltead  of  par¬ 
taking  fo  largely  of  this  falutary  impregnation,  is  daily 
contaminated  with  noxious  animal  effluvia  and  azotic  gas, 
formerly  called  phlogifton  ? 

With  refpedt  to  climate,  various  obfervations  confpire 
to  prove,  that  thofe  regions  which  lie  within  the  tempe¬ 
rate  zones  are  belt  calculated  to  promote  long  life.  Hence, 
perhaps,  may  be  explained  why  Italy  has  produced  fo 
many  long-livers,  and  why  illands  in  general  are  more  fa¬ 
lutary  than  continents;  of  which  Bermudas  and  fome 
others  afford  examples.  And  it  is  a  pleating  circumftance 
that  our  own  ifland  appears  to  contain  far  more  inftances 
of  longevity  than  couid  be  Well  imagined.  The  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Whitehurlt  allures  us,  from  certain  fafts,  that 
Englilhmen  are  in  general  longer-lived  than  North  Ame¬ 
ricans;  and  that  a  Britilh  conftitution  will  laft  longer, 
even  in  that  climate,  than  a  native  one.  But  it  mult  be 
allowed  in  general,  that  the  human  conflitution  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  Itate  .and  temperature  of  each  refpeftive 
climate,  fo  tnat  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  can  Scarcely 
be  pronounced  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  its  inhabitants. 
Yet,  in  order  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
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the  moft  remote  regions,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  wifely 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  endure  great  and  furprifing 
changes  of  temperature,  without  material  injury. 

2.  Though  foods  and  drink  of  the  moft  Simple  kinds  are 
allowed  to  be  the  beft  calculated  for  fupporting  the  body  in 
health,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  variety  may  be 
fafely  indulged  occasionally,  provided  men  would  restrain 
their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  temperance;  for 
bountiful  Nature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  poured 
forth  fuch  a  rich  profufion  of  provifions,  merely  to  tanta¬ 
lize  the  human  fpecies,  without  attributing  to  her  the  part 
of  a  cruel  ftepdame,  in  (lead  of  that  of  the  kind  and  in¬ 
dulgent  parent.  Befides,  we  find,  that,  by  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  of  very  difcordant  principles,  are 
happily  aflimilafed  into  one  bland  homogeneous  chyle  ; 
therefore  it  feems  natural  to  diftrnft  thofe  cynical  writers, 
who  would  rigidly  confine  mankind  to  one  fimple  difi), 
and  their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of  the  brook.  Nature, 
it  is  true,  has  pointed  out  that  mild  infipid  fluid  as  the 
uni  verbal  diluent,  and  therefore  molt  admirably  adapted 
for  our  daily  beverage.  But  experience  has  equally  proved, 
that  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors,  on  certain  occafions, 
are  no  lefs  falutary  and  beneficial,  whether  it  be  to  fup- 
port  ftrength  againft  licknefs  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  ex¬ 
hilarate  the  mind  under  the  preffure  of  heavy  misfortunes. 
But,  alas!  what  Nature  meant  for  innocent  and  ufeful 
cordials,  to  be  ufe'd  only  occasionally,  and  according  to 
the  direction  of  reafon,  cuftom  and  caprice  have  by  de¬ 
grees  rendered  habitual  to  the  human  frame,  and  liable  to 
the  mod;  enormous  and  deftruitive  abufes.  Hence  it  may 
be  juftly  doubted,  whether  gluttony  and  intemperance 
have  not  depopulated  the  world  more  than  even  the  fword, 
peftilence,  and  famine.  True,  therefore,  is  the  old  maxim, 
Modus  utendi  ex  veneno  facit  medicamentum,  ex  medicamento  ve¬ 
nerium. 

3,  4.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  alternate  motion 
and  refl,  and  fleep  and  watching,  are  neceffary  conditions 
to  health  and  longevity ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  age,  temperament,  conftitution,  temperature  of 
the  climate,  &c.  but  the  errors  which  mankind  daily  com¬ 
mit  in  thefe  refpects  become  a  fruitful  fource  of  difeafes. 
While  fome  are  bloated  and  relaxed  with  eafe  and  indo¬ 
lence,  others  are  emaciated,  and  become  rigid  through 
hard  labour,  watching,  and  fatigue. 

5.  Where  the  animal  functions  are  duly  performed,  the 
fecretions  go  on  regularly;  and  the  different  evacuations 
fo  exactly  correfpond  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in, 
in  a  given  time,  that  the  body  is  found  to  return  daily  to 
nearly  the  fame  weight.  If  any  particular  evacuation 
happen  to  be  preternaturally  diminished,  fome  other  eva¬ 
cuation  is  proportionally  augmented,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  commonly  preferved  ;  but  continued  irregularities,  in 
thefe  important  functions,  cannot  but  terminate  in  dileafe. 

6.  The  due  regulation  of  the  paflions,  perhaps,  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  health  and  longevity  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  particulars  we  have  noticed.  The  animating  paf- 
fions,  fuch  as  joy,  hope,  love,  See.  when  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  gently  excite  the  nervous  influence,  pro¬ 
mote  an  equable  circulation,  and  are  highly  conducive  to 
health  ;  while  the  deprefling  affeftions,  fuch  as  fear,  grief, 
and  deSpair,  produce  the  contrary  effect,  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  moft  formidable  difeafes. 

From  the  light  which  hiftory  affords  us,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  long-life  is  in  fome  meafure  here¬ 
ditary  ;  and  that  healthy  long-lived  parents  would  com¬ 
monly  tranfmit  the  fame  to  their  children,  were  it  not  for 
intemperance,  and  the  frequent  errors  in  medical  advice, 
which  fo  evidently  tend  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 
Whence  is  it,  but  from  thefe  caufes,  and  the  unnatural 
modes  of  living,  that,  of  all  the  children  which  are  born 
in  the  capital  cities  of  F.urope,  nearly  one  half  die  in 
early  infancy  !  To  what  elfe  can  we  attribute  this  extra- 
®rdinary  mortality  ?  Such  an  amazing  proportion  of  pre¬ 
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mature  deaths  is  a  circumftance  unheard-of  among  Savage 
nations,  or  among  the  young' of  other  animals!  How 
few  perfons,  in  thefe  times,  arrive  at  that  period  which 
nature  teems  to  have  defigned  !  Man  is  by  nature  a  field- 
animal,  and  feems  deftined  to  rife  with  the  fun,  and  to 
Spend  a  large  portion  of  Iris  time  in  the  open  air,  to  inure 
his  body  to  robuft  exercifes  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  and  to  make  a  plain  homely  repaSt  only  when 
hunger  dictates.  But  art  has  ftudioufly  defeated  the  kind 
intentions  of  nature  ;  and,  by  enflaving  him  to  all  the 
blandishments  of  fenfe,  has  left  him,  alas  !  an  eafy  victim 
to  folly  and  caprice.  To  enumerate  the  various  abufes 
which  take  place  from  the  earlieft  infancy,  and  which  arc 
continued  through  the  fucceeding  Stages  of  modiSh  life, 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  preSent  intention.  Suffice 
it  to  obferve,  that  they  prevail  more  particularly  among 
people  who  are  the  moft  highly  polished  and  refined. 
To  coinpare  their  artificial  mode  of  life  with  that  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  even  with  the  long-livers  in  the  following  lift,  would 
probably  afford  a  very  Striking  contrast ;  and  at  the  lame 
time  fupply  an  additional  reafon  why,  in  the  very  large 
cities,  instances  of  longevity  are  fo  very  rare. 

Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  peopled  by  one  man  and -one  woman,  the  ordinary  age 
was  900  and  upwards.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  when 
there  were  three  perfons  to  Stock  the  world,  their  age  was 
cut  Shorter,  and  none  of  thofe  patriarchs,  but  Shem,  ar¬ 
rived  at  500.  In  the  fecond  century  we  find  none  that 
reached  240  -.  in  the  third,  none  hut  Terah  that  came  to 
200  years ;  the  world,  at  leaft  a  part  of  it,  by  that  time 
being  fo  well  peopled,  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were 
cantoned  out  into  diftinff  nations.  By  degrees,  as  the 
number  of  people  increafed,  their  longevity  dwindled,  till 
it  came  down  at  length  to  70  or  80  years  :  and  there  it 
Stood,  and  has  continued  to  Stand  ever  Since  the  time  of 
Mofes.  This  is  found  a  good  medium  ;  and  by  means 
hereof  the  world  is  neither  overstocked  nor  kept  too  thin  ; 
but  life  and  death  keep  a  pretty  equal  pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man’s  life  has  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  fince  the  above  period,  is  plain  both  from 
facred  and  profane  hiftory.  To  pals  by  others,  Plato 
lived  to  81,  and  was  accounted  an  old  man  ;  and  the  in¬ 
stances  of  longevity  produced  by  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  c.  48. 
as  very  extraordinary,  may  molt  of  them  be  matched  in 
modern  hiftoijes,  as  the  following  lift  will  abundantly 
evince. 

Thomas  Cockrum,  aged  103  years,  died  at  LoweftoSF  irv 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1755. 

William  Lecomte,  a  Shepherd,  died  fuddenly  in  1776,  in 
the  county  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  at  the  age  of  no. 
Cramers,  phyfician  to  the  emperor,  Saw  at  Temefwar  two 
brothers,  the  one  aged  no  and  the  other  nz,  both  of 
whom  were  fathers  at  that  age. 

Saint  Paul  the  hermit  was  113  at  his  death. 
Ifwan-Horwarths,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  died 
at  Sar-Albe  in  Lorraine,  in  1775,  aged  almcft  in  ;  he 
was  a  great  hunter;  he  undertook  along  journey  a 
Short  time  before  his  death,  and  performed  it  on  horfe- 
back. 

Rofin  Iwiwaroufka  died  at  MinSk  in  Lithuania,  aged  113, 
Fockjel  Johannes  died  at  Cldeborn  in  FrieSland,  aged  in 
years,  and  16  days. 

MarSk  Jones  died  in  the  year  1775,  at  Villejac  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  aged  1 19. 

John  Niethen,  of  Bakler  in  Zealand,  lived  to  the  age  of  120. 
Eleonora  Spicer  died  in  1773,  at  Accomack  in  Virginia, 
aged  121. 

John  Argus  was  born  in  the  village  of  Laftua  in  Turkey, 
and  died  the  6th  of  March,  1779,  at  the  age  of  123  ;  his 
father  died  at  the  age  of  120. 

In  December  1777,  there  lived  in  Devonshire  a  farmer 
named  John  Brookey,  who  was  134  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  fifteen  times  married. 

The  Philosophical  TranfaClions  mention  an  Englishman 
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of  the  name  of  Ecclefton,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  143. 
Another  Englifhman,  of  the  name  of  Effingham,  died 
in  1757,  at  the  age  of  144. 

Niels  Jukens,  of  Hammerfet  in  Denmark,  died  in  1764, 
aged  146.  The  fame  year  died  George  Kirton,  of  Ox- 
nop-hall,  near  Reath,  Yorkshire,  in  his  125th  year. 

Chriftian  Jacob  Drakenberg  died  in  1770  at  Archufen, 
in  the  146th  year  of  his  age  ;  this  old  man  of  the  north 
was  born  at  Stavangar  in  Norway  1624,  and  at  the  age 
of  130  married  a  widow  of  fixty. 

In  Norway  fome  men  have  lived  to  the  age  of  150. — John 
Rovin,  who  was  born  at  Szatlova-Carantz-Betcher,  in 
the  bannat  of  Temefvvar,  lived  to  the  age  of  172,  and 
his  wife  to  that  of  164,  having  been  married  to  him 
during  the  fpace  of  147  years  ;  when  Rovin  died,  their 
youngeft  fon  was  99  years  of  age. — Peter  Zoten,  a  pea- 
fant,  and  a  countryman  of  John  Rovin,  died  in  1724 
at  the  age  of  185:  his  youngeft  fon  was  then  97  years 
of  age. — The  hiftoryand  whole-length  pictures  of  John 
Rovin,  Henry  Jenkins,  and  Peter  Zoten,  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  library  of  prince  Charles  at  Bruffels. 

Hanovins,  profefi'or  at  Dantzic,  mentions  in  his  Nomen¬ 
clature  an  old  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  184 ;  and  an¬ 
other  ftill  alive  at  Wallachia,  whofe  age,  according  to 
this  author,  amounted  to  186. 

Thomas  Parr,  of  Shroplhire,  died  November  16,  1635, 
aged  1 52.  _ 

Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkfliire,  died  December  8,  1670, 
aged  169,.  , 

Robert  Montgomery,  of  Yorkfliire,  died  in  1670,  aged  126. 

James  Sands,  of  StafFordfhire,  aged  140,  and  his  wife  120. 

The  countefs  of  Defmond,  of  Ireland,  aged  140. 

J.  Sager,  of  Lancafliire,  died  in  1668,  aged  1x2. 

One  Laurence,  of  Scotland,  aged  140. 

Simon  Sack,  of  Triona,  died  May  30,  1764,  aged  141. 

Col.  Thomas  Winflow,  of  Ireland,  died  Augult  26,  1766, 
aged  146. 

Francis  Confift,  of  Yorkfliire,  died  in  January  1768, 

'  aged  150. 

Margaret  Forfter,  aged  136,  and  her  daughter  aged  104, 
of  Cumberland,  were  both  living  in  1771. 

Francis  Bons,  of  France,  died  February  6,  1769,  aged  121. 

James  Bowles,  of  Killingworth,  aged  153. 

John  Tice,  of  Worcefterfhire,  died  March  1774,  aged  125. 

John  Mount,  of  Scotland,  died  Feb.  27,  1766,  aged  136. 

A  goldfmith,  of  France,  died  in  June  1776,  aged  140. 

Mary  Yates,  of  Shroplhire,  died  in  1776,  aged  128. 

John  Bales,  of  Northampton,  died  April  5,  1766,  aged  126. 

William  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  died  Auguft  16, 1780,  aged  130. 

Louila  Truxo,  a  negrefs  of  Tucomea,  South  America, 
was  living  October  5,  1780,  aged  175. 

Margaret  Patten,  of  Lockneugh,  near  Paifley,  aged  138. 

Janet  Taylor,  of  Fintray,  Scotland,  died  Oftober  10,  1780, 
aged  108. 

Richard  Lloyd,  of  Montgomery,  aged  133. 

Sufannah  Hillar,  of  Piddington,  Northamptonlhire,  died 
Feb.  19,  1781,  aged  no. 

Ann  Cockbolt,  of  Stoke-Bruerne,  Northamptonlhire,  died 
April  5,  17755  aged  105.. 

Janies  Hayley,  of  Middlewich,  Chelliire,  died  March  17, 
1781,  aged  112. 

William  Walker,  who  was  a  foldier  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  lived  to  the  age  of  112. 

Hippocrates,  phyfician,  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  aged  104. 

Democritus  the  philofopher,  of  Abdera,  aged  109. 

Galen,  phyfician,  of  Pergamus,  aged  143. 

Albuna  Marc,  of  Ethiopia,  aged  150. 

Dumitur  Raduly,  of  Haroml'zeck,  Trannfylvania,  died 
Jan.  18,  1702,  aged  140. 

Titus  Pollonius,  of  Bononia,  aged  150. 

Abraham  Paiba,  of  Charleftown,  South  Carolina,  aged  142. 

L.  Tertula,  of  Arminium,  aged  137. 

Lewis  Cornato,  of  Venice,  aged  100. 

Robert  Blackney,  efq.  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  aged  114. 

Margaret  Scott,  of  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  aged  125. 
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W.  Gulftone,  of  Ireland,  aged  140. 

J.  Bright,  of  Ludlow,  aged  105. 

William  Poltill,  of  France,  aged  120. 

Jane  Reeves,  of  Eflex,  aged  103. 

W.  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchefter,  of  Hampfliire,  106. 

John  Wilfon,  of  Suffolk,  aged  116. 

Patrick  Wian,  of  Lelbury,  Northumberland,  aged  115. 

Mr.  Laurence,  of  Orcades,  aged  140. 

William  Wakeley,  of  Shroplhire,  aged  124,  was  buried 
at  Abbafton  in  1714. 

Evan  Williams,  of  Caermarthen  work-houfe,  was  alive  in 
Oflober  1782,  aged  145. 

John  Jacobs,  of  Mount  Jura,  aged  121.  This  man,  in 
17895  aged  120,  quitted  his  native  hills,  and  from  the 
fummit  of  Mount  Jura  undertook  a  journey  to  Ver- 
failles,  to  behold  and  return  thanks  to  the  national  af- 
fembly  for  the  vote  which  had  freed  him  and  his  poor 
countrymen  from  the  feudal  yoke.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  fervant  in  the  family  of  the  prince 
de  Beaufremont.  His  memory  continued  good  to  the 
laft  day  of  his  life;  and  the  principal  inconveniencies 
which  he  felt  from  his  great  age  were,  that  his  fight 
was  weakened,  and  the  natural  heat  of  His  body  was  fo 
diminilhed,  that  he  Ihivered  with  cold  in  the  middle  of 
the  dog-days  if  he  was  not  fitting  by  a  good  fire.  This 
old  man  was  received  in  the  body  of  the  houi'e  by  the 
national  affembly,  indulged  with  a  chair,  and  dire  (fled 
to  keep  on  his  hat,  left  he  fliould  catch  cold  if  he  u’ere 
to  fit  uncovered  A  collection  was  made  for  him  by 
the  members,  which  exceeded  500I.  fterling  ;  but  he 
lived  not  to  return  to  Mount  Jura  :  he  was  buried  on 
Saturday  the  31ft  of  January,  1790,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  in  the  parifli-church  of  St.  Euftace,  at  Paris. 

Donald  Macleod,  of  the  Ille  of  Sky,  was  living  in  May  1793, 
aged  105.  This  old  gentleman,  for  it  appears  that  he 
really  was  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and  behaviour, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  revolution,  in  the  parilh  of 
Bracadill,  in  the  Ifie  of  Sky,  and  county  of  Invernefs, 
North  Britain.  He  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Uliniflt 
in  Sky  ;  and  defcended,  through  his  mother,  from  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Slate,  the  anceftor  of  the  prelent  lord  Mac¬ 
donald.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  coincided  with  the 
famine  of  feven  years  in  Scotland  ;  which  was  fo  great 
as  to  fpggeft,  even  to  the  patriotic  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
idea  of  the  people  felling  themfelves  as  Haves  for  imme¬ 
diate  fubfiftence.  He  was  bred  in  the  midlt  of  want 
and  hardlhips,  cold,  hunger,  and,  for  the  years  of  his 
fervitude  with  a  mafon  and  ftone-cutter  in  Inver- 
nefs,  in  inceffant  fatigue.  He  inlifted,  when  a  boy, 
in  the  Scottilh  fervice,  in  the  town  of  Perth,  in  the- halt 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  William.  The  regiment  into 
which  he  inlifted  was  the  Scots  Royals,  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Orkney.  That  old  military  corps,  at  that 
time,  ufed  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  fwords,  and 
wore  fteel  caps.  He  ferved  in  Germany  and  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  under  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  in  the  rebellion  1715  ;  in  the  Highland  Watch, 
or  companies  raifed  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  the  High¬ 
lands  ;  in  the  fame  companies  when,  under  the  name  of 
the  42d  regiment,  they  were  fent  abroad  to  Flanders, 
to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  in 
the  fame  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  breaking-out 
of  the  French  war,  1757,  in  America.  From  the  4ad 
he  was  draughted  to  aCt  as  a  drill-ferjeant  in  the  78th 
regiment,  in  which  he  ferved  at  the  reduction  of  Louif- 
bnrg  and  Quebec-  After  this  he  became  an  out-pen- 
fioner  of  Chelfea-hofpital.  But  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of 
this  brave  and  hardy  veteran,  that  he  ferved  in  1761  as 
a  volunteer  in  Germany  under  the  marquis  of  Granby  j 
and  offered  his  lervices  in  the  American  war  to  fir  Henry 
Clinton  ;  who,  though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old 
man  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  treated  hint 
with  great  kindnefs,  allowed  him  a  liberal  weekly  pen- 
fion  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  fent  him  home  in  a 
ftrip  charged  with  dilpatches  to  government.  The  fer- 
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jeant,  “as  his  memory,  according  to  the  observation  of 
his  biographer,  is  impaired,  does  not  pretend  to  make, 
an  exa<5t  enumeration  of  all  his  offspring;  but  he 
knows  of  Sixteen  fons  now  living,  fourteen  of  whom  are 
in  the  army  and  navy,  befides  daughters  ;  the  eldeft  of 
whom  by  his  prefent  wife  is  a  mantua-maker  at  New- 
caltle.  His  eldeft  fon  is  now  eighty-three  years  old, 
and  the  youngeft  oniy  nine.”  In  his  prime,  he  did  not 
exceed  five  feet  and  Seven  inches;  he  had  inclined 
through  age  to  five  feet  five  inches.  He  had  an  inter- 
etting  phyfiognomy,  expreflive  of  Sincerity,  fenfibility, 
and  manly  courage.  Memoirs  of  his  Life ,  1791,  in  the 
103d  year  of  his  age. 

Mathew  Tait,  of  Auchinlech,  Airfhire,  died  Feb.  19, 
179a,  aged  123  :  he  Served  as  a  private  at  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar  in  1704. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Haynes,  of  Winford,  Somerfet,  died  Dec.  1793, 
aged  103. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  of  Falmouth,  died  in  Dec.  1793,  aged  118; 
her  fight  was  not  quick,  but  her  intellects  were  perfect 
to  the  laft. 

Silvefter  Manclarke,  of  LovreftofF,  Suffolk,  died  Jan.  1794, 
aged  107. 

Edward  Collins,  of  Salifbury,  died  in  Jan.  1794,  aged  100. 

Mrs.  Lally,  of  Bradford,  Yorklhire,  died  in  the  fame 
month,  in  the  noth  year  of  her  age. 

There  was  living  in  Portsmouth  poor-houfe,  in  May  1793, 
one  Elizabeth  Bennet,  aged  104  years. 

In  Feb.  1794,  a  Soldier,  named  John  Knowle,  who  was 
then  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age,  applied  to  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London  for  a  walking-pafs  to  Birmingham  ; 
the  mayor  offered  him  a  riding-pal's,  but  he  laid  lie 
could  not  bear  the  fhaking  and  jolting  of  a  carriage.: 
he  had  Served  in  the  37th  regiment  of  foot,  and  was 
discharged  at  the  age  of  84;  his  right  eye  and  hearing 
were  well,  and  he  had  all  his  front  teeth  but  one. 

In  1796  died  at  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  Charles  Ro¬ 
berts,  gent,  aged  116. 

In  1800  died  at  Perth,  Elfpet  Watfon,  aged  1x5  ;  She  was 
a  dwarf,  being  not  more  than  two  feet  nine  inches  high, 
and  a  common  beggar  for  many  years. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1806,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  deaths  of  the  following  aged  perfons: — Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Galley  died  at  Norwich,  aged  100. — John  Shortall, 
at  Kilcooley,  Ireland,  aged  106  :  his  widow  was  ioz  at 
his  death. — At  Kennarth,  Caernarvon,  aged  100,  Samuel 
Griffiths,  a  fifherman.  He  w'as  father  of  25  children, 
all  of  whom  he  brought  up  without  parochial  affiftance. 
—  At  Capel  Cerrig,  fame  county,  aged  104,  Gayner 
Thomas.  She  had  fourteen  children,  thirty  grand¬ 
children,  and  nineteen  great-grand-children. 

Eftnina  Diamond,  a  free  black  woman,  died  at  Kingfton, 
Jamaica,  on  the  26th  July,  1812,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  130  year's. 

In  Iffara,  a  town  of  the  government  cf  Penfa,  in  Ruffia, 
there  was  living,  in  September  1812,  a  Bohemian,  named 
Woronin,  who  had  reached  the  great  age  of  120;  his 
eldeft  Son  8 1,  the  eldeft  of  his  grandfons  51.  This  Bo¬ 
hemian  patriarch  was  of  a  lively  difpofition,  and  flill  So 
aCtive  as  to  be  able  to  dance,  which  he  often  does  in 
the  fafhion  of  his  country. 

In  OCtober  1812,  there  was  living  in  the  parifh  of  Tip- 
permuir,  about  five  miles  to  the  north- welt  of  Perth, 
John  Hay,  aged  107  years,  in  very  good  health. 

May  4,  1813,  died  at  Whitehaven,  Elizabeth  Bell,  widow, 
in  the  106th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  remarkably  aCtive, 
and  pofiefled  the  full  power  of  her  faculties  to  the  laft ; 
about  a  week  before,  die  had  a  fall,  by  which  fhe  broke 
her  thigh,  and  was  otherwise  bruifed,  So  as  to  occafion 
her  death.  She  has  left  a  fon  in  his  85th  year,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  her  76th,  and  another  in  her  71ft;  befides  feveral 
grand-children,  great-grand-children,  and  great-great- 
grand-children. 

The  examples  which  are  exhibited  in  the  above  lift 

are  abundantly  Sufficient  to  Drove,  that  longevity,  in  more 
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modern  times,  does  not  depend,  So  much  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  on  any  particular  cljmate,  Situation,  or  occupa¬ 
tion  iti  life.  For  we  See  that  it  often  prevails  in  places 
where  all  thefe  are  extremely  diffimilar ;  and  it  would,  more¬ 
over,  be  very  difficult,  in  the  histories  of  the  Several  perfons 
above-mentioned,  to  find  any  circumftance  common  to 
them  all,  except  perhaps  that  of  being  born  of  healthy  pa¬ 
rents,  and  of  being  inured  to  daily  labour,  temperance^  and 
Simplicity  of  diet.  Among  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind, 
therefore,  rather  than  amongft  the  Sons  of  eafe  and  luxu¬ 
ry,  dial  1  we  find  the  moft  numerous  inltances  of  longevity ; 
even  frequently,  when  other  external  circum fiances  Seem 
extremely  unfavourable;  as.  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  Jenkins 
and  old  Parr,  whole  livelihood  is  Said  to  have  confided 
chiefly  of  the  coarfeft  fare,  as  they  (or  Jenkins  at  lead) 
depended  on  precarious  alms.  The  plain  diet  and  invi¬ 
gorating  employments  of  a  country  life,  are  acknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  highly  conducive  to  health  and  longe¬ 
vity;  while  the  luxury  and  refinements  of  large  cities  are 
allowed  to  be  equally  deftru&ive  to  the  human  fpecies; 
and  this  conlideration  alone,  perhaps,  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  all  the  beaded  privileges  of  Superior  elegance  and 
civilization  refulting  from  a  city  life. 

Among  thofe  who  have  led  a  life  of  contemplation  and 
ftuuy,  many  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age.  Longe¬ 
vity  is  frequent  among  the  different  orders  of  religious, 
who  by  their  fiatutes  are  confined  to  a  moderate  diet,  and 
obliged  to  abdain  from  v.ine  and  the  ufe  of  meat.  Some 
celebrated  anchorets  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  while  they 
fed  upon  nothing  but  the  wild  roots  and  fruits  whicli 
they  found  in  the  defert  whither  they  had  retired.  The 
philofo,pher  Xenophilus,  who  lived  to  the  age  of'106,  was 
of  the  Pythagorean  Sect.  It  is  well  known,  that  thofe 
philoSophers,  who  held  the  transmigration  of  Souls,  denied 
themfelves  the  ufe  of  meat,  becanfe  they  imagined  that 
killing  an  animal  would  be  to  aliaflinate  another  felf.  A 
country  life  lias  produced  many  found  and  vigorous  old 
men.  It  is  fuppofed  that  a  happy  old  age  is  attained  with 
greater  difficulty  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Duverney,  and  Fontenelle,  however,  are  inltances 
of  men  whofe  lives  have  been  Ipent  in  cities,  and  yet  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  very  greatlength.  It  has  been  obferved  that  men 
deprived  of  reafon  live  very  long;  which  is  to  be  imputed 
to  their  being  exempt  from  thole  inquietudes  which  are 
the  molt  deadly  poifon.  Perfons  pofteifing  a  fufficientiy* 
good  underltanding,  but  dellitute  of  ambition,  have  been 
found  to  enjoy  very  long  life.  Men  who  are  devoid  of 
pretenfions,  who  are  free  from  thofe  cares  which  a  defire 
of  Ihining  by  a  difplay  of  talents,  or  of  acquiring  dignity 
and  power,  necefl'arily  brings  in  its  train,  who  feel  no  re¬ 
gret  for  the  palt  nor  anxiety  about  the  future,  are  Stran¬ 
gers  to  thofe  torments  of  the  mind  which  vvalfe  and  con- 
fume  the  body.  To  this  tranquillity  of  foul,  which  is  So 
excellent  a  prerogative  of  infancy,  they  add  that  of  being 
long  young  by  phyfical  conftitution,  on  which  the  moral 
has  a  Striking  and  powerful  influence. 

Premature  wifdom,  and  early  talents,  are  often  fitter  to- 
excite  aftohilhment  than  expectation.  The  rapid  unfold¬ 
ing  of  moral  faculties,  by  (hortening  the  period  of  youth, 
feems  to  diminilh  in  proportion  the  total  duration  of  life. 
We  have  read  of  a  young  lady  of  Seventeen,  who  could 
Speak  very  corre  fitly  Seven  languages;  lhe  tranllated  and 
wrote  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanilh,  German,  Englilh, 
and  French;  but  lhe  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
young  man  by  whom  lhe  was  alked  in  marriage,  having 
been  informed  that  he  could  not  obtain  her  hand  tiil  he  had 
made  himfelf  worthy  of  her  by  the  fame  degree  of  talents 
and  information,  died  the  fame  year,  and  at  the  lame  age. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Ruffi  of  Philadelphia,  has  publiflied 
fome  very  curious  observations  on  the  probable  caufes  of 
longevity;  and  which  he  attributes  principally  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sources,  viz. 

Defccnrfrom  long-lived  Ancefors. — I  have  not  found  a 
Angle  initance  of  a  perfon  who  has  lived  to  be  eighty  years 
old,  in  whom  this  was  not  the  cafe.  In  fame  inltances 
7  Z  I  found 
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I  found  the  defcent  -was  only  from  on?,  but  in  general  it 
was  from  both  parents.  The  "knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
ferve,  not  only  to  aflitt  in  calculating  what  are  called  the 
chances  of  lives,  but  it  may  be  made  ufeful  to  a  phy¬ 
sician.  He  may  learn  from  it  to  cherilh  hopes  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  in  chronic  and  in  fome  acute  difeafes,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  capacity  of  life  they  have  derived  from 
their  anceftors.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  died  in  his  84th  year, 
was  defcended  from  long-lived  parents.  His  father  died 
at  89,  and  his  mother  at  87.  His  father  had  feventeen 
children  by  two  wives.  The  doftor  informed  me  that  he 
once  fat  down  as  one  of  eleven  adult  fons  and  daughters 
at  his  father’s  table.  In  an  excurfion  he  once  made- to 
that  part  of  England  from  which  his  family  migrated 
to  America,  he  difccvered,  in  a  great  grave-yard,  tomb- 
ftones  of  feveral  perfons  of  his  name,  who  had  lived  to  be 
very  old.  Thefe  perfons  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
anceftors. 

Temperance  in  Ealing  and  Drinking. — To  this  remark  I 
found  feveral  exceptions.  I  met  with  one  man  of  84  years 
'of  age,  who  had  been  intemperate  in  eating;  and  four  or 
five  perfons  who  had  been  intemperate  in  drinking  ardent 
fpirits.  They  had  ail  been  day-labourers,  or  had  deferred 
drinking  until  they  began  to  feel  the  languor  of  old  age. 
1  did  not  meet  with  a  tingle  perfon  who  had  not,  for  the 
laft  forty  or  fifty  years  of  their  lives,  ufed  tea,  coffee,  and 
bread  and  butter,  twice  a-day,*as  part  of  their  diet.  I  am 
difpofed  to  believe  that  thofe  articles  of  diet  do  not  mate¬ 
rially  affeCt  the  duration  of  human  life,  although  they 
evidently  impair  the  flrength  of  the  fyftem.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  does  not  appear  to  depend  fo  much  upon  the 
Strength  of  the  body,  or  upon  the  quantity  of  its  excita¬ 
bility,  as  upon  the  exaCt  accommodation  of  ftimuli  to 
each  of  them.  A  watch-fpring  will  laft  as  long  as  an  an¬ 
chor,  provided  the  forces  which  are  capable  of  defraying 
both  are  in  an  exaCt  ratio  to  their  flrength.  The  ufe  of 
tea  and  coffee  in  diet  feems  to  be  happily  fuited  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  human  body  by  fe- 
dentary  occupations,  by  which  means  lefs  nourifhment 
and  flimulusare  required  than  formerly'  to  fupport  animal 
life. 

A  moderate  Ufe  of  the  Underfanaing. — It  has  long  been 
an  eftabliflied  truth,  that  literary  men  (other  circumftances 
being  equal)  are  longer-lived  than  other  people.  But  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  the  underftanding  fhould  be  employed 
upon  philofophical  fnbje&s  to  produce  this  influence 
upon  human  life.  Bufinefs,  politics,  and  religion,  which 
are  the  objefts  of  attention  of  men  of  all  claffes,  impart  a 
vigour  to  the  underftanding,  which,  by  being  conveyed 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  tends  to  produce  health  and 
long  life. 

Equanimity  of  Temper. — The  violent  and  irregular  adtions 
of  the  pafflons  tend  to  wear  away  the  fprings  of  life.  Per¬ 
fons  who  live  upon  annuities  in  Europe  have  been  obferved 
to  be  longer-lived,  in  equal  circumftances,  than  other  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  probably  occafioned  by  their  being  exempted, 
by  the  greater  certainty  of  their  fubflftence,  from  thofe 
fears  of  want  which  fo  frequently  d i (tract  the  minds,  and 
thereby  weaken  the  bodies,  of  people.  Life-rents  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  influence  in  prolonging  life.  Per¬ 
haps  the  defire  of  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  for  as  long  as 
pofllble  that  property  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  a  fecond 
time  by  a  child  or  relation,  may  be  another  caufe  of  the 
longevity  of  perfons  who  live  upon  certain  incomes.  It 
Is  a  faff,  that  the  defire  of  life  is  a  very  powerful  ftimulus 
in  prolonging  it,  efpecially  when  that  defire  is  fupported 
by  hope.  This  is  obvious  to  phyficians  every  day.  De- 
fpair  of  recovery  is  the  beginning  of  death  in  all  difeafes. 
But,  obvious  and  reafonable  as  the  effeCts  of  equanimity 
of  temper  are  upon  human  life,  there  are  fome  exceptions 
in  favour  of  paflionate  men  and  women  having  attained 
to  a  great  age.  The  morbid  ftimulus  of  anger,  in  thefe 
cafes,  was  probably  obviated  by  lefs  degrees,  or  lefs  adtAe 
exercifes,  of  the  underftanding,  or  by  the  defedt  or  weak- 
r.efs  of  fome  of  tfte  other  ftimuli  which  kept  up  the  mo- 
,  tions  of  life. 


Matrimony. — In  tile  courle  of  my  enquiries,  I  me?  vnfh 
only  one  perfon  beyond  eighty  years  of  age  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  married.  I  met  with  feveral  women  who  had 
borne  from  ten  to  twenty  children,  and  fuckled  them  all. 
I  met  with  one  woman,  a  native  of  Kererordfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  now'  in  the  100th  year  of  her  age,  who  bore 
a  child  at  60,  menftruated  till  80,  and  frequently  fuckled 
two  of  her  children  (though  born  in  fucceflion  to  each 
other)  at  the  fame  time.  She  had  palled  the  greateft  pars 
of  her  life  over  a  vvaftiing-tub. 

I  have  not  found  that  acute,  nor  that  ail  chronic,  dif¬ 
eafes,  fhorten  life.  Dr.  Franklin  had  two  fucceftive  vo- 
micas  in  his  lungs  before  be  was  forty  years  of  age.  I 
met  with  one  man  beyond  eighty,  who  had  furvived  a 
nroft  violent  attack  of  the  yellow  fever;  a  fecond,  wild 
had  feveral  of  his  bones  fradtured  by  falls  and  in  frays  ; 
and  many  who  had  frequently  been,  affeCted  by  intermit- 
tents.  I  met  with  one  man  of  eighty-fix,  who  had  all  his 
life  been  fubjeCt  tofyncope;  another  who  had  been  for 
fifty  years  occafionally  affeCted  with  a  cough;  and  two 
inftances  of  men  who  had  been  afflicted  for  forty  years* 
with  obitinate  head-achs.  I  met  with  only  one  perfon  be¬ 
yond  eighty  who  had  ever  been  affeCted  by  a  dilorder  in 
the  ftomach ;  and  in  him  it  arofe  from  an  occafional  rup¬ 
ture.  Mr.  John  Strangeways  Hutton,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  informed  me  that: 
he  never  had  vomited  in  his  life.  This  circumftance  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  pafied  feveral  years  at  lea  when 
a  young  man.  This  venerable  old  man  was  bom  in  New/. 
York  in  the  year  1684..  His  grandfather  lived  to  be  101, 
but  was  unable  to  walk  for  thirty  years  before  he  died,  from 
an  exceflive  quantity  of  fat.  His  mother  died  at  91.  His 
drink  was  water,  beer,  and  cider:  he  had  a  fixed  diflikq 
to  fpirits  of  all  kinds.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  lie  ate 
plentifully  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life.  He  feldom 
drank  any  thing  between  his  meals.  He  was  intoxicated, 
but  twice  in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  a  boy,  and  at  fea, 
where  he  remembered  perfectly  to  have  celebrated  by  ^ 
feu-de-joye  the  birth-day  of  queen  Anne.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  afflicted  with  the  liead-achand  giddinefs,  but  never 
had  a  fever,  except  from  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  life.  His  pulfe  was  flow,  but  regular.  He  had  been 
twice  married.  By  his  firlt  wife  he  had  eight,  and  by  hi3 
fecond  feventeen,  children  :  one  of  them  lived  to  be  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  of  a  flender  make,  and  carried  an  ereCt  head  to  the 
laft  year  of  his  life. 

I  have  not  found  the  lofs  of  teeth  to  affeCt  the  duration 
of  human  life  fo  much  as  might  be  expefted.  Edward 
Drinker,  who  lived  to  be  103  years  old,  loft  his  teeth 
thirty  years  before  he  died,  from  drawing  the  hot  fmoke 
of  tobacco  into  his  mouth  through  a  fflort  pipe.  Dr. 
Sayre,  of  New  Jerfey,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  feveral 
valuable  hiitories  of  old  perfons,  mentions  one  man  aged 
81,  whofe  teeth  began  to  decay  at  fixteen,  and  another  of 
90,  who  loft  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  he  favv  him. 

I  have  not  obferved  baldnefs,  or  grey  hairs,  occurring 
in  early  or  middle  life,  to  prevent  old  age.  In  one  of  the 
hiftories  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Sayre,  I  find  an  account  of  a 
man  of  80,  whofe  hair  began  to  affume  a  filver  colour 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Notwithftanding 
there  appears  in  the  human  body  a  certain  capacity  of 
long  life,  which  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  preferve  its  ex- 
iftence  in  every  fituation,  yet  this  capacity  does  ndt  al¬ 
ways  protect  it  from  premature  deftruCtion;  for,  among 
the  old  people  whom  I  examined,  I  fcarcely  met  with 
one  who  had  not  loft  brothers  or  filters  in  early  and  mid¬ 
dle  life,  and  who  were  born  under  circumftances  equally 
favourable  to  longevity  with  themfelves. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrofpeflive  view  of  man’s  life  from 
his  infancy,  and  enumerate  the  chief  of  thefe  different 
caufes.  Of  a  thoufand  infants,  extracted  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  bills  of  mortality,  twenty-three  died  almoft  as  foon 
as  they  came  into  the  world  :  teething  carried  off  fifty, 
and  convwJfiQhs  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven ;  eighty 
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died  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  feven  of  the  meafles.  Among 
the  adult  females,  eight  at  leaft  died  in  child-bed  :  con- 
fumption  and  afthma,  difeafes  more  frequent  in  England 
than  in  France,  carried  olf  an  hundred  and  ninety-one  of 
the  lame  fex,  audalmofta  fifth  part  of  the  full-grown  men. 
An  hundred  and  fifty  died  of  fevers.  At  a  more  advanced 
age,  twelve  died  of  apoplexy,  and  forty-one  of  dropfy; 
without  mentioning  thofe  to  whom  difeafes  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  themfelves  became  mortal.  There  only  re¬ 
mained  feventy-eight  whofe  death  could  be  afcribed  to 
old  age;  and  of  thefe  tvventy-feven  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty  and  upwards.  Among  the  different  difeafes  of 
which  we  have  now  feen  the  fatal  effects,  and  which  carry 
off  more  than  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  not  one,  it  muff; 
he  allowed,  is  natural  to  the  conftitution.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  ifland  are  in  general  but  little  fubjeft  to  dif¬ 
eafes,  excepting  confumption  and  the  meafies;  and  many 
of  them  enjoy  uninterrupted  health  to  old  age.  And  here 
at  may  be  proper  to  mention  what  are  the  molt  prevalent 
difeafes  in  other  countries,  which  prove  equally  fatal  to  the 
duration  of  human  life.  In  northern  climates,  fcurvy, 
the  cholic  of  the  Laplanders,  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs, 
snoft  frequently  occailon  death.  In  temperate  climates, 
dropfy  carries  off’  a  great  many  at  the  beginning  of  old 
age,  which  is  the  boundary  of  life  in  the  .greateft  part  of 
both  fexes,  when  tiiey  have  cfcaped  the  acute  difeafes, 
fuch  as  putrid  fever,  See.  Acute  difeafes  are  rnoft  com¬ 
mon  in  warm  countries.  In  fome  places  the  rays  of  the 
.fun  kill  in  a  few  hours  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  its  burn¬ 
ing  heat.  The  air  of  Egypt  and  of  Alia  Minor  engen¬ 
ders  the  plague,  by  which  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
carried  off.  Between  the  tropics  men  are  fubjeft:  to  dy- 
fenteries  and  violent  fevers.  The  cold  of  the  night,  in 
warm  climates,  occafions  fometimes  violent  difeafes,  fuch 
as  palfy,  quinfy,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  head.  Damp  and 
marfliy  places  give  rife  to  fevers  of  a  different  kind,  but 
alfo  very  dangerous.  The  life  of  failors  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  fcurvy.  How  many  profeffions  prove 
fatal  to  the  health,  and  in  moll  men  haffen  that  period 
which  nature  would  have  brought  on  by  flow  degrees  ! 
Miners,  ff one  cutters,  gilders,  perfons  employed  in  emp¬ 
tying  privies,  See.  are  fubject  to  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and 
become  paralytic.  Other  profeffions  bring  on  other  acci¬ 
dents,  of  which  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  a  parti¬ 
cular  account.  What  has  been  fhid  is  fufiicient  to  fliow, 
that  it  is  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  furrounded  that 
fhorten  the  period  of  human  exiftence. 

By  examining  the  lift  of  thofe  who  have  attained  a 
great  age,  it  will  be  found  that  mankind  are  longer-lived 
in  northern  than  in  fouthern  countries.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  more  old  men  in  mountainous  and 
elevated  filiations,  than  in  plains  and  low  countries.  We 
repeat  it,  if  the  duration  of  life  among  the  inhabitants  of 
fouthern  climates  be  compared  with  the  duration  of  life 
in  northern  nations,  it  wiil  be  allowed,  that  the  latter 
enjoy  both  longer  life  and  better  health  than  the  former. 
Their  growth  being  retarded  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
their  decay  muff  alfo  be  flower,  becaufe  of  the  proportion 
which  exifts  between  the  growth  of  animals  and  the  length 
of  their  lives.  Among  ten  perfons  who  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  an  hundred,  eight  or  nine  will  be  found  to  have 
lived  in  the  north. 

It  appears' from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that  in  the  coun¬ 
try  more  boys  are  born  than  girls  ;  in  cities,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  number  of  females  is  commonly  greateft.  Ob- 
fervations  made  with  great  care  prove,  that  in  molt  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  fewer  men  alive  than  women,  and  that  more 
males  die,  chiefly  at  the  firft  and  laft  periods  of  life.  In 
Sweden,  the  whole  number  of  females,  in  1763,  was  to 
that  of  the  males  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  nine.  The 
number  of  old  women  who  exceeded  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  to  that  of  old  men  of  the  fame  age,  in  the  proportion 
of  thirty-three  to  nineteen  ;  and  there  were  more  women 
than  men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty-fix,  in  the 
proportion  of  almoft  two  to  one. 


M.  Daubenton  has  given,  in  the  Encyclopedie  Metho- 
dique,  a  table  of  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life, 
conltrucied  from  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  feventb 
volume  Of  the  Supplemens  a  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  M.  de 
Buffon.  The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  it: 

Of  23994.  children,  born  at  the  fame  time,  there  will 
probably  die, 


In  one  year,  —  — 

Remaining  2-3ds,  or  15996. 

7998 

In  eight  years,  — 

Remaining  i-half,  or  11997. 

U997 

In  thirty-eight  years, 

Remaining  i-3d,  or  7998. 

15996 

In  fifty  years,  — 

Remaining  i-^.th,  or  5998. 

17994 

In  fixty-one  years,  — 

Remaining  i-6th,  or  3999. 

3  9995 

In  feventy  years,  — 

Remaining  i-ioth,  or  2399. 

a1 595 

In  eighty  years,  - 

Remaining  1-40U1,  or  599. 

22395 

In  ninety  years,  - 

23914. 

Remaining  1- 300th,  or  79. 

I11  one  hundred  years. 

Remaining  i-iooooth,  or  2. 

23992 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  very  fmall  number  of  men  in¬ 
deed  pafs  through  all  the  periods  of  life,  and  arrive  at  the 
goal  marked  out  by  nature.  Innumerable  caufes  accele¬ 
rate  our  difl’olution.  The  life  of  man,  we  have  obferved, 
conlifts  in  the  aftivity  and  exercife  of  his  organs,  which 
grow  up  and  acquire  itrength  during  infancy,  adolefcence, 
and  youth.  No  fooner  has  the  body  attained  its  utmoft 
perfection,  than  it  begins  to  decline.  Its  decay  is  at  firft 
imperceptible;  but  in  the  progrefs  of  time  the  membranes 
become  cartilaginous,  the  cartilages  acquire  the  conliftence 
of  bone;  the  bones  become  more  folid,  and  all  the  fibres 
are  hardened. 

The  age  of  decline  extends  from  forty  or  forty-five  to 
fixty  or  lixty-five  years  of  age.  At  this  time  of  life,  the 
diminution  of  the  fat  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  wrinkles  which 
begin  to  appear  in  the  face  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  fkin,  not  being  fupnorted  by  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat,  and  being  incapable,  from  want  of  eiafficity, 
of  contracting,  finks  down  and  forms  folds.  In  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  alfo  in  vi- 
fion.  In  the  vigour  of  our  days,  the  cryftalline  lens  be¬ 
ing  thicker  and  more  diaphanous  than  the  humours  of 
the  eye,  enables  us  to  read  letters  of  a  very  fmall  charac¬ 
ter  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or.  ten  inches.  But,  when 
the  age  of  decline  comes  on,  the  quantity  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye  diminifties,  they  lofe  their  clearnefs,  and  the 
tranfparent  cornea  becomes  lefs  convex.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  we  place  what  we  wifli  to  read  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  eye;  but  vifion  thereby  is  very  little 
improved,  becaufe  the  image  of  the  objeft  becomes  finaller 
and  more  obfeure.  Another  mark  of  the  decline  of  life 
is  a  weaknefs  of  the  llomach,  and  indigeltion,  in  molt 
people  who  do  not  take  fufiicient  exercife  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  food. 

At  fixty,  fixty- three,  or  fixty-five,  years  of  age, , the 
figns  of  decline  become  more  and  more  vifible,  and  indi¬ 
cate  old  age.  This  period  commonly  extends  to  the  age 
of  feventy,  fometimes  to  feventy-five,  but  feldom  to  eighty. 
When  the  body  is  extenuated  ar.d  bent  by  old  age,  man 
then  becomes  crazy.  Crazinefs  therefore  is  nothing  but 
an  infirm  old  age.  The  eyes  and  ftomach  then  become 
weaker  and  weaker;  leannefs  increafes  the  number  of  the 
wrinkles;  the  beard  and  the  hair  become  white;  the 
ftrength  and  the  memory  begin  to  fail.  After  feventy,  or 
at  molt  eighty,  years  of  age,  the  life  of  man  is  nothing 
but  labour  and  forrow,  fuch  was  the  language' of  David 
near  three  thoufand  years  ago.  Some  men  of  ftrong  con- 
ftitutions,  and  in  good  health,  enjoy  old  age  for  a  long 
time  without  decrepitude;  but  fuch  inffances  are  not  very 
common, 
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The  figns  of  decrepitude  form  a  finking  pifture  of  weak- 
nefs,  and  announce  the  approaching  diflblution  of  the 
body.  The  memory  totally  fails;  the  nerves  become  hard 
and  blunted;  deafnefs  and  blindnefs  take  place;  the  fenfes 
of  frnell,  of  touch,  and  of  tafte,  are  deftroyed  ;  the  appe¬ 
tite  fails ;  the  neceifity  of  eating,  and  more  frequently  that 
of  drinking,  are  alone  felt.  After  the  teeth  fall  out, 
maftication  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  digeftion  is  very 
bad  ;  the  lips  fail  inwards;  the  edges  of  the  jaws  can  no 
longer  approach  one  another;  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
jaw  become  fo  weak,  that  they  are  unable  to  raife  and 
fupport  it;  the  body  finks  down;  the  fpine  is  bent  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  vertebrae  grow  together  at  the  anterior  part ; 
the  body  becomes  extremely  lean;  the  Ifrength  fails;  the 
decrepid  wretch  is  unable  to  fupport  himfelf ;  he  is  obliged 
to  remain  on  a  feat,  or  ftretched  on  his  bed  ;  the  bladder 
becomes  paralytic  ;  the  ir.teftines  lofe  their  fpring  ;  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  becomes  flower ;  the  ftrokes  of 
the  pulfe  no  longer  amount  to  the  number  of  eighty  in  a 
minute,  as  in  the  vigour  of  life,  but  are  reduced  to  twen¬ 
ty-four,  and  fometimes  fewer;  refpiration  is  flower;  the 
body  lofes  its  heat ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceafes  ; 
death  follows  ;  and  the  dream  of  life  is  no  more  ! 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin 
for  the  year  1766,  M.  Merian  published  an  eflay  on  the 
comparative  duration  and  intenlity  of  pleafure  and  pain 
during  life,  in  which  he  made  the  balance  preponderate  on 
the  fide  of  pain  in  both  thefe  re fp efts.  This  decifion  gave 
occafion  to  an  eflay  on  the  fame  l'ubjeft  by  M.  de  Beguelin  ; 
who  begins  vi  ith  obferving,  that  M.  Merian  ought  to  have 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  melancholy  refult  of  his 
inquiry  can  be  reconciled  with  the  confolatory  perfuafion 
that  we  owe  our  exiftence  to  a  Being  of  infinite  gqodnefs, 
who  certainly  could  not  intend  that  the  fum  of  evil  fliould 
be  greater  than  that  of  good  to  his  creatures  ;  he  ought 
to  have  (hown  that,  notwithftanding  this  preponderance 
of  pain,  Providence  defigns  for  us,  and,  when  we  are  wife 
enough  to  accept  of  it,  really  confers  on  us,  a  much  greater 
fum  of  good  than  of  evil,  of  agreeable  than  of  dilagree- 
able  fenfations. 

It  is  jullly  obferved  by  M.  de  Beguelin,  that  neither 
gfeat  pleafures  nor  great  pains  conftitute  the  habitual  ftate 
of  man,  but  are  very  thinly  fown  in  the  path  of  human 
life.  How  many  individuals  are  there  who  have  never 
experienced  either!  The  habitual  ftate  of  man  is  that  of 
fi, triple  well-being;  which,  when  a  little  heightened,  be¬ 
comes  pleafure,  and,  when  a  little  abated,  is  nullity  of 
fenfation,  or  the  middle  term  of  the  fcale,  of  which  pleat¬ 
ing  fenfations  occupy  the  one,  and  painful  fenfations  the 
other,  fide.  By  nullity  of  fenfation,  however,  the  acade¬ 
mician  does  not  mean  a  ftate  of  perfect  indifference ;  for 
this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  man.  From 
a  ftate  of  pain,  whatever  be  its  degree,  all  with  to  be  de¬ 
livered;  yet  it  is  obfervable  that,  among  a  hundred  thou- 
land  perfons,  fcarcely  one  can  be  found  who  rufhes  out  of 
life  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  bufferings;  and,  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  generally  doubted  whether  he  had  at  that  moment  the 
entire  ufe  of  his  reafon  :  whence  M.  de  Beguelin  concludes, 
that  even  the  molt  painful  circumftances  are  not  unac¬ 
companied  with  i'orne  perceptions  of  good. 

It  is  becaufe  well-being  is  the  habitual  ftate  of  man, 
that  pleafures  appear  to  us  lefs  lively  than  pains  of  equal 
.intenlity  ;  and  that  the  durations  of  pleafure,  and  of  pain, 
though  equal  with  refpeft  to  abfolute  time,  feem  very  un¬ 
equal  when  compared.  We  confider  as  pleafure,  only 
tl'.at  degree  of  good  which  is  perceptibly  greater  than  our 
habitual  ftate  of  well-being;  whereas  we  include  under 
the  appellation  of  pain  every  ftate,  in  which  our  habitual 
well-being  lofes  any  thing  of  its  intenlity. 

After  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  mentions  two  queftions,  which,  though  difficult  to 
anfwer  with  precifion,  are  highly  interelting.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe,  and  among  the  feveral  claffes,  of  human  life, 
is  the  number  of  pains  greater  or  lefs  than  that  of  plea¬ 
fures,  fuppofing  the  intenfity  of  each  to  be  nearly  equal  ? 
Qf  the  clafs  of  pains,  and  that  of  pleafures,  which  con- 


f  e; 

tains  the  greater  number  of  genera  and  fpecies  ?  Without 
prefuming  to  decide  on  thefe  queftions,  the  author  believes 
that,  if  they  could  be  accurately  inveftigated,  the  ifl'ue  of 
both  would  be  on  the  fide  of  pleafure ;  efpecially  if  they 
were  confined  to  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  nature.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  obferves 
that  the  former  are  friendly,  and  the  latter  inimical,  to 
the  phyfical  conftitution  of  fentient  beings;  and  this  leads 
him  (we  think,  juftly)  to  fuppole  that  infinite  goodnefs 
has  ftrewed  the  path  of  life  with  a  much  greater  number 
of  pleafures  than  of  pains,  and  has  given  us  a  much  greater 
diverfity  of  the  former 'than  of  the  latter.  The  fupreme 
Being  has  made  us  fufceptible  of  feveral  different  fenfa¬ 
tions  at  the  fame  time;  which,  by  their  heterogeneity, 
frequently  weaken  the  continued  imprelfion  of  pain. 
Time  and  employment  are  known  to  heal  the  deepelt 
wounds  of  affiidiion  ;  and  even  the  molt  wretched  find  re¬ 
lief  from  converfing  on  the  circumftances  of  their  diltrefs. 
In  Ihort,  it  is  a  conftant  law.  of  nature,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  primitive  regulation  of  the  Creator,  that 
there  fliould  be  an  unremitting  tendency  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  beings  in  general,  and  to  repair  whatever  injuries 
they  may  receive  from  foreign  caufes  ;  but  can  this  law' 
be  faid  to  aft  with  refpeft  to  mankind,  if  the  number  of 
their  pains  exceeds  that  of  their  pleafures? 

In  order  to  fet  this  argument  in  a  ftronger  light,  M.  de 
Beguelin  takes  a  more  particular  view  ot  thofe  pleating 
fenfations  which  enter  into  the  habitual  ftate  of  moil  men  : 
thefe  arife  from  .a  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence;  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  perfeft,  yet  of  tolerable,  health  ;  the  alter¬ 
nate  fuccefirpn  of  aftion  and  reft  ;  the  gratification  of  the 
appetites  of  nature;  curiofity  ;  the  attachments  prompted 
by  intereft;  the  relations  and  affeftions  of  focial  life;  the 
defire  of  acquiring  and  of  communicating  knowledge;  a 
variety  of  occupations  and  employments,  whether  of  bu- 
finefs  or  of  amufement,  which  exei'eife  and  improve  the 
faculties  both  of  body  and  mind;  together  with  a  confci¬ 
oufnefs  of  difficulties  overcome,  and  of  duties -performed ; 
and,  laitly,  hope,  which  anticipates  future' enjoyment.  All 
thefe  fources  of  pleafure  are  intimately  connefted  with 
our  nature,  and  are  common  to  the  greateft  part  of  man¬ 
kind  in  every  period  and  condition  of  life.  Our  author 
has  not  mentioned  factitious  enjoyments,  becaufe,  with 
thefe  he  mult  have  contrafted  factitious  privations,  which 
probably  exceed  them  in  number;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
place  that  good  or  that  evil,  which  derives  its  exiftence 
folely  from  the  irregularity  of  the  imagination,  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  the  pleafures  and  pains  allotted  to  us  by 
the  condition  of  our  nature. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alked,  if  our  pleafures  be  really  more 
numerous  than  our  pains,  why  are  there  fo  few  who  would 
be  willing  to  re-commence  the  career  of  life  through  which 
they  have  already  palled  ?  for  it  is  a  common  remark  of 
old  people,  that  they  do  not  wilh  to  go  through  life 
again.  The  academician  anfwers  this  objection  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  is  fuch  as  to 
require  a  continual  fucceflion  of  new  ideas;  and  that  na¬ 
ture  has  implanted, in  us  a  conftant  tendency  to  new  Hates 
of  being,  each  differing,  from  the  preceding,  and  which 
gradually  lead  to  that  perfection  which  finite  beings  can¬ 
not  attain  at  once.  We  are  formed,  not  for  a  ffationary 
condition,  not  to  re-commence  the  circumftances  through 
which  we  have  already  palled,  but  to  be  conftantly  ad¬ 
vancing  in  our  career  toward  new  and  higher  modes  of 
exiftence.  Another  caufe  is,  that  the  condition  fuppofed, 
in  the  notion  of  re-commencing  our  life,  is,  that  all  the 
circumftances  through  which  we  muff  pal's  are  already 
known  to  us.  Hence  neither  curiofity  is  interefted,  nor 
hope  excited  ;  no  new  objefts  can  be  attained;  nor  have 
we  the  liberty  of  preventing  or  of  avoiding  the  pains 
through  which  we  know  that  we  mult  pafs ;  hence  the  expe¬ 
rience,  the  knowledge,  and  the  abilities,  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired,  would  be  loll  on  11s;  and  we  could  have  no  other 
profpect  than  that  of  being,  at  the  end  of  our  fecond  ex¬ 
iftence,  exaftly  at  the  lame  point  from  which  we  had  fet 
out.  Remove  this  condition ;  and  molt  men  would  be 
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glac?,  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  death,  to  re-commence  a  life 
equally  or  even  lefs  adyantageous  in  point  of  happinefs 
than  that  which  they  have  experienced.  From  this  num¬ 
ber  our  author  does  not  except  thofe  pretended  philofo- 
phers,  who  limit  exiftence  to  the  prefent  ftate  ;  who  are 
continually  complaining  of  the  miferies  of  life,  and  yet 
have  not  the  courage  to  put  an  end  to  it.  As  to  thofe 
whom  reafon  and  religion  infpire  with  a  well-founded 
hope  of  a  future  exiftence,  and  of  a  continued  progrefs  to¬ 
ward  perfection,  though  they  have  as  lively  a  fenfe  as 
others  of  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  which  they  confider  as 
a  natural  preparation  for  a  future  Ifate,  they  would  never 
be  defirousto  re-commence  their  career;  which,  whatever 
pleafures  it  might  afford,  would  only  retard  their  advance¬ 
ment  toward  that  perfeCt  Hate  for  which  they  know  they 
are  defrined. 

LIFE  (Tree  of).  See  Thuya. 

LIFE-ANNUITY,  an  annual  income,  the  payments  of 
which  depend  on  the  continuance  of  any  given  life  or 
lives. 

The  value  of  a  life-annuity  is  properly  the  fum  that 
will  be  fufficient  to  enable  a  Jelkr  (allowing  for  the  chances 
of  mortality)  to  pay  the  annuity  without  lofs  ;  and,  fup- 
pofing  money  to  bear  no  intereft,  it  is  always  equal  to  the 
expectation  of  the  life.  For  example  :  Obfervations  fliow, 
that,  according  to  the  mean  probabilities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life,  the  expectation  of  a  life  aged  ten  is  nearly 
forty  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  fet  of  lives  at  this 
age  will,  one  with  another,  enjoy  forty  years  each  of  ex¬ 
iftence,  fome  of  them  enjoying  a  duration  as  much  longer 
as  others  enjoy  a  (hot  ter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
fuppoling  money  to  bear  no  intereft,  40I.  in  hand  for  each 
life  would  be  fufficient  to  enable  a  feller  to  pay  any  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  lives  il.  per  ann.  for  their  whole  duration; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  40I.  is,  on  this  fuppofition,  the 
value  of  a  life  aged  ten.  But,  if  any  improvement  is  made 
of  money  by  putting  it  out  to  intereft,  this  will  be  more 
than  the  value  ;  becaufe  it  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
pay  the  annuity ;  and  as  much  more  than  fufficient  as  the 
improvement  or  the  intereft  is  greater.  If,  for  inftance, 
any  fum  now  in  hand  may  be  fo  improved,  by  being  put 
out  to  intereft  at  4  per  cent,  as  to  double  itlelf  in  eigh¬ 
teen  years;  the  feller  of  fuch  an  annuity  will  (in  confe- 
quence  of  putting  out  half  the  purchafe-money  to  intereft) 
find  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  in  poffeffion 
of  42I.  or  of  20I.  more  than  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  annuities,  though  he  fliould  make  no  far¬ 
ther  improvement  of  the  purchafe-money.  If  he  puts  out 
the  money  to  higher  intereft,  he  will  be  a  greater  gainer ; 
if  to  lefs,  he  will  be  a  lefs  gainer ;  but  at  any  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  he  mull  be  a  gainer.  The  truth  is,  that,  fuppoling 
the  intereft  to  be  that  juft  mentioned,  or  4  per  cent,  and 
all  the  improvement  poffible  made  of  the  money  at  this 
intereft,  he  will  find  171. 10s.  6d.  for  each  annuity  (inftead 
of  40I.)  to  be  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  all  his  pay¬ 
ments  ;  (fee  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  article.)  but 
that,  if  die  improves  the  money  at  5  per  cent,  he  will  find 
15I.  to  be  fufficient. 

It  may  feem  to  follow  from  hence,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  to  find  the  value  of  a  life-annuity,  but  to  find  the 
expectation  of  the  life,  and  then  to  take  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tables  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  a  term  of 
years  equal  to  the  expectation  ;  and  it  may  appear  ftrange 
that  this  fliould  not  give  the  true  value.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  will  give  the  value  greater  than  it  is  ;  or  that  a  lefs 
fum  than  that  found  in  this  way  will  be  fufficient  to  pay 
the  annuity.  Suppofing  the  intereft  4  percent,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  certain  for  forty  years  is  1  9^79277,  (fee  Ta¬ 
ble  II.  under  the  article  Annuities,  vol.  i.  p.  739.)  or 
191. 15s.  iod.  but  the  value  of  a  life  aged  ten,  at  this  rate 
of  intereft,  is,  as  hath  been  juft  faid,  no  more  than 
17I.  1  os.  6d.  The  principal  reafon  of  this  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  value  of  forty  payments  of  an  annuity 
to  be  made  every  year  regularly  one  after  another,  till  in 
forty  years  they  are  all  made ;  and  the  value  of  the  fame 
rift her  o'"  payments  to  be  made. at  greater  diftances  of 
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time  from  one  another,  and  not  to  be  all  made  till  the  end 
of  feventy  or  eighty  years.  In  this  laft  cafe  there  is  more 
time  given  for  the  improvement  of  the  purchafe-money, 
and  therefore  a  lefs  fum  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  a  fel¬ 
ler  to  make  his  payments.  All  that  is  learned  from  know¬ 
ing  the  expectation  of  a  number  of  lives,  is  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  payments  that  will  he  made  to  each  of  them,  and 
not  the  time  in  which  they  will  be  made.  For  example: 
The  expectation  of  a  life  at  ten  being  forty  years,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  to  a  hundred  lives  at  this  age,  forty  payments 
for  each  life,  or  four  thoufand  in  all,  will  be  made.  But, 
as  all  the  lives  will  not  be  extinCl  in  lefs  than  feventy  or 
eighty  years,  many  of  the  payments  will  not  be  made  till 
after  the  expiration  of  forty  years ;  and  therefore  a  part 
of  the  purchafe  money  will  be  improved  for  a  longer 
time  than  forty  years.  In  general,  it  may  be  obferved 
that  one-half  nearly  of  the  payments  of  a  fet  of  life- 
annuities  will  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
years  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  lives  ;  and  that, 
this  halt  having  a  longer  time  for  accumulation  than  the 
expectations  of  the  lives,  the  value  of  the  lives  mult  be 
lefs  than  the  value  of  annuities  to  be  paid  regularly  every 
year  for  a  time  equal  to  the  expectations.  "Thus  1980!. 
will,  in  confequence  of  being  improved  at  4  per  cent,  pay 
a  hundred  annuities  of  il.  for  forty  years.  But  a  lefs 
fum  (or  1750I.)  will  pay  a  hundred  fuch  annuities  to  a 
fet  of  fives  whole  common  expectation  is  forty  years;  be- 
caul'e  one-half  nearly  of  the  payments  will  not  be  made 
till  after  the  end  of  forty  years,  and  fome  not  til!  after  the 
end  of  feventy  or  eighty  years;  and  confequently  one- 
half  nearly  of  the  purchale-money  will  be  improved  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  fome  of  it  for  more  than  fe¬ 
venty  or  eighty  years. 

Thefe  obfervations  demonftrate,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to 
reckon  the  value  of  a  life-annuity  the  lame  either  with 
the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  a  term  of  years  equal 
to  the  expectation  of  the  life;  or  with  the  value  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  fora  term  certain,  equal  to  that  which  a  fife  has  ail 
even  chance  of  exifting.  The  true  method  of  computing 
the  values  of  life-annuities  may  be  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  duration  of  the 
annuity  is  to  be  only  one  year.  That  is,  that  il.  is  to  be 
paid  a  year  hence,  provided  a  life  now  of  a  given  age 
fliould  be  then  in  being.  Were  it  certain  that  this  life 
would  not  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of  the  annuity  would 
be  the  fame  with  the  value  of  it  payable  a  year  hence,  or 
with  the  fum  which,  now  put  out  to  intereft,  would  in- 
creafe  to  il.  in  a  year;  and  this  fum,  fuppoling  intereft  at 
4  per  cent,  is  by  the  Table  juft  quoted  ‘96154,  or  19s.  3d. 
But,  the  payment  not  being  to  be  made  Ihould  the  life 
happen  to  fail  in  the  year,  this  fum  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niffied  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fife’s  continuing  to  exift  through  the  year;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  this  uncertainty ,  or  chance ,  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  perfons  at  that  age  living  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  the  number  living  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  as  fliown  by  obfervations.  For  example:  If  it  has  been 
found,  in  any  fituation,  that  but  half  the  number  of  per¬ 
fons  of  the  given  age  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
are  living  at  the  end  of  it,  the  uncertainty  will  be  as  half; 
and  the  value  juft  mentioned  ought  to  be  lefl'ened  one- 
half.  If  it  appears  that  two-thirds,  or  nine-tenths,  or 
ninety-nine  hundredths,  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  fame  value  mult  be  diminilhed  only  one-third,,  one- 
tenth,  or  one-hundredth.  That  is,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
multiply  it  by  J-,  or  Univerfaljy  then,  the  pre¬ 

fent  value  of  any  fum  to  be  paid  a  year  hence,  provided  a 
given  life  fliould  be  then  exifting,  is  that  fum  multiplied 
by  the  value  of  xl.  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
all'o  by  the  fraction  formed  by  making  the  number  of  the 
living  at  the  age  of  the  given  life  (taken  out  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table)  the  denominator,  and  the  number  of  the 
living  at  the  next  fucceeding  age  (or  at  the  end  of  the 
year)  the  numerator.  For  example  :  Let  the  value  be  fought 
of  il.  payable  a  year  hence,  if  a  child  aged  ten  fliould  be 
then  living,  reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  The  value 
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of  il.  reckoning  this  intereft,  anti  payable  a  year  hence, 
is  (as  hath  been  juft  faid)  19s.  3d.  or,  in  decimal  parts  of  a 
pound,  -96i.  The  number  of  the  living  at  the  age  of 
ten  (in  the  Northampton  column  of  that  Table)  is  498  ; 
and  at  the  next  fucceeding  age  (or  eleven)  is  493.  It 
follows  therefore  that,  according  to  this  Table,  out  of  498 
living  at  the  age  of  ten,  only  493  are  living  at  the  end  of 
the  year  5  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  chance-  or  probabi¬ 
lity  of  a  life  aged  ten  exifting  through  the  year  is  as  ££$•; 
which  fraction,  therefore,  multiplied  by  ’961,  gives  the 
value  fought,  or  *949,  equal  to  18s.  nfd. 

Itis  plain  therefore  that,  in  this  bufinefs,  it  is  neceffary  to 
know  the  value  of  life  at  all  the  different  ages,  from  l'ome 
table  of  obfervations  on  the  mortality  of  mankind,  which 
may  fhow  the  proportion  of  the  perfons  living,  out  of  a 
given  number,  at  the  end  of  any.propofed  time;  or  from 
fomecertain  hypothefis,or  affumed  principle.  Now  various 
tables  and  hypothefes  of  this  fort  have  been  given  by  the 
writers  on  this  fubjedf,  as  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Demoivre,  Mr. 


Thomas  5impfon,Mr.  Dodfon,Mr.Kerffeboom,M.  DesPar. 
cieux,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  Baron  Maferes,  and  many 
others.  But  the  fame  table  of  probabilities  of  life  will 
not  fuit  all  places;  for  long  experience  has  fhown  thaft  all 
places  are  not  equally  healthy,  or  that  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  perfons  that  die  annually  is  different  for 
different  places.  Dr.  Halley  computed  a  table  of  the  an- 
nual  deaths  as  drawn  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the 
city  of  Breflau  in  Germany,  Mr.  Smart  and  Mr.  Simpfon 
from  thofe  of  London,  Dr.  Price  from  thofe  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Kerffeboom  from  thofe  of  the  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Weft-Friefland,  and  M.  Des  Parcieux  from  the 
lifts  of  the  French  tontines,  or  long  annuities ;  and  all 
thefe  are  found  to  differ  from  one  another.  It  may  not 
therefore  be  improper  to  infert  here  a  comparative  view 
of  the  principal  tables  that  have  been  given  of  this  kind, 
where  the  firft  column  fhows  the  age,  and  the  other  co¬ 
lumns  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  that  age,  out  of 
1000  born,  or  of  the  age  o,  in  the  firft  line  of  each  column. 


Table  I.  Showing  the  Number  of  Perfons  living  at  all  Ages,  out  of  1000  that  had  been  born  at  feveral  Places,  viz. 


Ages. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

London. 

Norwich. 

.North¬ 

ampton. 

Breflau. 

Branden¬ 

burg. 

Holy- 

Crofs. 

Holland 

France. 

Swiller- 

land. 

O 

1000 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

.1  I 

542 

633 

680 

798 

738 

769 

775 

882 

804 

805 

811 

2 

471 

52S 

548 

651 

628 

658 

718 

762 

768 

777 

765 

3 

430 

485 

492 

595 

585 

614 

687 

717 

736 

750 

735 

4 

400 

434 

452 

566 

562 

585 

664 

682 

709 

7*7 

7*5 

5 

377 

403 

426 

544 

£44 

563 

642 

659 

689 

711 

701 

6 

357 

387 

410 

526 

53° 

546 

622 

636 

676 

697 

688 

ij  7 

344 

376 

397 

511 

518 

53* 

607 

618 

664 

686 

677 

a  8 

337 

367 

388 

500 

5*3 

595 

604 

652 

676 

667 

I  9 

331 

361 

380 

490 

5°4 

5*5 

585 

595 

646 

667 

659 

[|  IO 

326 

356 

373 

481 

498 

508 

577 

589 

639 

660 

653 

I  I 

322 

353 

367 

474 

493 

502 

570 

585 

633 

654 

648 

12 

318 

35° 

361 

469 

488 

497 

564 

581 

627 

649 

643 

13 

3*4 

347 

356 

464 

484 

49* 

559 

577 

621 

644 

639 

14 

310 

344 

35i 

460 

480 

488 

554 

573 

616 

639 

635 

15 

306 

34i 

347 

455 

475 

483 

549 

569 

61 1 

635 

631 

l6 

302 

338 

343 

45i 

470 

479 

544 

5^5 

606 

631 

626 

17 

299 

335 

338 

446 

465 

474 

539 

560 

601 

626 

622 

18 

295 

33* 

334 

442 

459 

470 

535 

555 

596 

621 

618 

19 

291 

328 

329 

437 

453 

465 

53i 

55° 

59° 

616 

614 

20 

287 

324 

325 

432 

447 

461 

5*7 

545 

584 

610 

610 

21 

284 

320 

321 

426 

440 

45  6 

522 

539 

577 

604 

606 

22 

2S0 

3i5 

316 

421 

433 

45i 

517 

53* 

57* 

598 

602 

23 

276 

310 

310 

4i5 

426 

446 

512 

5*5 

566 

59* 

597 

24 

273 

3°5 

3°5 

409 

419 

44 1 

507 

518 

559 

586 

592 

2-5 

269 

297 

299 

404 

412 

436 

502 

51* 

55* 

580 

587 

26 

265 

293 

294 

3  98 

405 

43i 

498 

5°6 

543 

574 

582 

27 

261 

287 

288 

39* 

398 

426 

495 

5°i 

535 

568 

577 

28 

256 

281 

283 

385 

391 

421 

492 

496 

£26 

562  ■ 

57* 

29 

251 

*75 

278 

378 

384 

415 

489 

491 

5*7 

556 

567 

30 

247 

269 

272 

372 

378 

409 

486 

486 

508 

55° 

563 

31 

243 

264 

266 

366 

37* 

4°  3 

482 

481 

499 

544 

558 

3a 

239 

259 

260 

361 

366 

397 

477 

476 

490 

538 

553 

33 

235 

254 

254 

355 

360 

391 

47* 

47i 

482 

53* 

548 

34 

231 

249 

248 

35° 

354 

384 

467 

466 

474 

526 

544 

35 

226 

*43 

242 

344 

348 

377 

462 

460 

467 

520 

539 

36 

221 

237 

236 

338 

34* 

370 

456 

454 

460 

5*4 

533 

37 

216 

230 

230 

333 

336 

363 

450 

447 

453 

508 

5*7 

38 

21  I 

223 

224 

327 

330 

356 

444 

440 

446 

5°3 

520 

39 

205 

216 

218 

322 

3*4 

349 

438 

43  3 

439 

497 

5*3 

40 

199 

209 

2  14 

3i7 

317 

34* 

43* 

426 

43* 

492 

506 

4i 

194 

203 

207 

311 

310 

335 

427 

418 

4*5 

487 

5°o 

42 

1 89 

197 

201 

306 

303 

328 

4-2  2 

410 

419 

482 

494 

43 

185 

192 

194 

300 

296 

3*1 

4i7 

401 

4*3 

476 

488 

44 

181 

187 

187 

294 

289 

3*4 

412 

393 

407 

47* 

482 

45 

176 

182 

180 

287 

2S2 

3°7 

407 

386 

400 

466 

476 

46 

171 

177 

174 

281 

*75 

299 

400 

379 

393 

460 

469 

47 

165 

172 

167 

274 

268 

291 

394 

37* 

386 

455 

461 

48 

159 

167 

159 

268 

261 

283 

388 

365 

378 

449 

45* 

49 

153 

162 

153 

261 

254 

2  75 

381 

359 

370 

443 

441 

1  5® 

H7 

1 57 

H7 

255 

447 

267 

374 

353 

362 

436 

43 1 
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Table  I.  continued. 
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1  Ages. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

London. 

Nor  it  ich. 

Noit  )- 
ampton. 

Breflau. 

brancien- 

burg. 

Holy- 

Crofs. 

Holland. 

France, 

S  Wilier. 

land. 

51 

142 

15* 

141 

248 

239 

259 

367 

347 

354 

429 

422 

5* 

137 

147 

135 

242 

232 

250 

359 

34° 

345 

42  2 

414 

S3 

133 

142 

130 

235 

225 

241 

351 

333 

33*5 

414 

406 

54- 

128 

137 

125 

228 

218 

232 

343 

326 

327 

406 

397 

55 

123 

132 

120 

221 

21  I 

224 

334 

318 

318 

397 

388 

56 

117 

I  27 

ii  6 

213 

204 

216 

324 

310 

3°9 

388 

377 

57 

I  I  I 

I  2 1 

hi 

206 

197 

209 

3J4 

301 

300 

379 

364 

58 

106 

ns 

xo6 

199 

I  9O 

201 

304 

292 

291 

3’69 

348 

59 

IOI 

IO9 

IOI 

191 

183 

193 

293 

283 

282 

359 

33i 

60 

96 

103 

96 

1 84 

176 

186 

282 

273 

273 

349 

3>4 

6l 

9 1 

97 

92 

177 

169 

178 

271 

263 

264 

339 

299 

62 

87 

92 

87 

169 

162 

170 

260 

253 

255 

329 

286 

63 

82 

88 

83 

l6l 

155 

163 

248 

243 

245 

318 

274 

64 

77 

84 

78 

153 

148 

155 

236 

233 

235 

307 

262 

65 

7Z 

80 

74 

144 

141 

147 

224 

223 

225 

296 

250 

66 

67 

75 

70 

136 

1 34 

140 

213 

213 

215 

285 

236 

67 

62 

70 

65 

128 

127 

132 

202 

203 

205 

273 

220 

68 

57 

65 

6l 

119 

120 

124 

I  90 

193 

195 

260 

202 

6  9 

5Z 

60 

56 

III 

113 

117 

178 

1 82 

185 

246 

184 

70 

48 

55 

Sz 

103 

106 

109 

166 

171 

175 

232 

168 

7i 

44 

Cl 

47 

94 

99 

IOI 

153 

l6l 

165 

218 

>53 

7Z 

40 

47 

43 

86 

92 

93 

138 

15I 

155 

195 

140 

73 

36 

43 

39 

79 

85 

85 

122 

142 

145 

188 

I29 

74 

33 

39 

35 

71 

78 

77 

107 

134 

135 

173 

1 '9 

I  75 

30 

35 

3Z 

64 

7 1 

69 

93 

126 

125 

158 

09 

I  76 

27 

3Z 

28 

57 

64 

6  1 

80 

119 

I  14 

144 

98 

77 

24 

29 

25 

50 

58 

53 

68 

112 

103 

129 

85 

1  78 

21 

26 

22 

43 

5* 

45 

59 

i°S 

92 

11 5 

7i 

1  79 

18 

23 

19 

37 

46 

38 

5i 

98 

82 

102 

58 

1  80 

1 6 

20 

17 

3Z 

40 

3Z 

44 

90 

72 

88 

46 

81 

14 

18 

14 

27 

34 

26 

38 

81 

62 

75 

36 

82 

12 

l6 

1  2 

23 

28 

22 

32 

71 

53 

63 

29 

83 

10 

14 

10 

19 

23 

18 

25 

6l 

45 

53 

24 

84 

8 

12 

8 

l6 

19 

15 

21 

51 

38 

44 

20 

85 

7 

IO 

7 

13 

l6 

12 

15 

41 

3 1 

36 

17 

i  86 

6 

8 

6 

10 

13 

9 

I  I 

3Z 

25 

28 

14 

87 

5 

7 

5 

8 

I  I 

6 

8 

24 

19 

21 

I  I 

88 

4 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

17 

14 

16 

9 

89 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

2 

4 

I  I 

IO 

I  2 

7 

90 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

I 

3 

7 

7 

8 

5 

This  Table  ftiows  that  the  mortality  and  chance  of  life 
are  very  various  in  different  places  ;  and  that  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  fufficient  accuracy,  it  is  neceffary  to  adapt  a 
table  of  probabilities  or  chances  of  life  to  every  place 
for  which  annuities  are  to  be  calculated  ;  or  at  leaft  one 
fet  of  tables  for  large  towns,  and  another  for  country 
places,  as  well  as  for  the  fuppofition  of  different  rates  of 
interelL 

Several  of  the  foregoing  calculations,  as  they  commenced 
•with  numbers  different  from  one  another,  are  here  reduced 
to  the  fame  number  at  the  beginning,  viz.  1000  perfons, 
by  which  means  we  are  enabled  by  infpeftion,  at  any  age, 
to  compare  the  numbers  together,  and  immediately  perceive 
the  relative  degrees  of  vitality  at  the  feveral  places.  The 
tables  are  alfo  arranged  according  to  the  degree  of  vitality 
amongft  them  ;  the  leaft,  or  that  at  Vienna,  firlt;  and  the 
reft  in  their  order,  to  the  higheft,  which  is  the  province 
of  Vaud  in  Swifferland.  The  authorities  upon  which  tbefe 
tables  depend,  are  as  they  here  follow  :  The  firft,  taken 
from  Dr.  Price’s  Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Payments, 
is  formed  from  the  bills  at  Vienna,  for  eight  years,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Sufmilch,  in  his  Gottliche  Ordnung;  the  2d,  for 
Berlin,  from  the  fame,  as  formed  from  the  bills  there  for 
four  years,  viz.  from  1752  to  1755;  the  3d,  from  Dr.  Price, 
fhowing  the  true  probabilities  of  life  in  London,  formed 
from  the  bills  for  ten  years,  viz.  from  1759  t0  1768  ;  the 
4th,  for  Norwich,  formed  by  Dr.  Price  from  the  bills  for 


30  years,  viz.  from  1740  to  1769;  the  5th,  by  the  fame, 
from  the  bills  for  Northampton;  the  6th,  as  deduced  by 
Dr.  Halley,  from  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Breflau  ;  the 
7th  ftiows  the  probabilities  of  life  in  a  country  parifti  in 
Brandenburg,  formed  from  the  bills  for  50  years,  from 
1710  to  1759,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sufmilch;  the  8th  ftiows  the 
probabilities  of  life  in  the  parifti  of  Holy-Crofs,  near 
Shrewfbury,  formed  from  a  regifter  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Garfuch,  for  20  years,  from  1750  to  1770;  the  9th,  for 
Holland,  was  formed  by  M.  Kerlfeboom,  from  the  regif- 
ters  of  certain  annuities  for  lives  granted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Holland,  which  had  been  kepttherefor  123  years, 
in  which  the  ages  of  the  feveral  annuitants  dying  during 
that  period  had  been  truly  entered;  the  10th,  for  France,, 
•were  formed  by  M.  Des  Parcieux,  from  the  lifts  of  the 
French  tontines,  or  long  annuities,  and  verified  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  mortuary  regifters  of  feveral  religious 
houfes  for  both  fexes ;  and  the  nth,  orlaft,  for  the  diltridt 
of  Vaud  in  Swifferland,  was  formed  by  Dr.  Price  from  the 
regifters  of  43  parifhes  given  by  M.  Muret,  in  the  Bern 
Memoirs  for  the  year  1766. 

From  fuch  lifts  as  the  foregoing,  various  tables  have, 
been  formed  for  the  valuation  of  annuities  on  fingle  and 
joint  lives,  at  feveral  rates  of  intereft,  in  which  the  value 
is  ftiown  by  infpeclion.  The  following  are  thofe  that  are 
given  by  Mr.  Simpfon,  in  his  Select  Exercifes,  as  deduced 
from  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 


Table: 
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LIFE- ANNUITY. 


Table  IT.  Showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  One  Life,  or  Number  of  Years  Annuity  in  the  Value,  fuppofing  Money  to  leaf 

Intercf  at  the  feveral  Rates  of  5,  4,  and  5,  per  Cent. 


Age. 

Years  Value  at 
3  per-Cent. 

Years  Value  at 
4  per  Cent. 

Years  Value  at 
5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

Years  Value  at 
3  per  Cent. 

:Years  Value  at 
4  per  Cent. 

Years  Value 
5  per  Cent. 

6 

i8-S 

l6‘2 

I4’I 

41 

130 

II ’4 

I0’2 

7 

i8‘9 

i6‘3 

14*2 

42 

128 

11*2 

10*1 

8 

i9'o 

16-4 

I4‘3 

43 

I2’6 

III 

100 

9 

i9'o 

16-4 

I4'3 

44 

I2'5 

i  ro 

9'9 

10 

i9'o 

i6’4 

i4'3 

45 

12-3 

xo-8 

9-8 

1 1 

19*0 

i6'4 

i4'3 

46 

12*1 

1  0*7 

9'7 

12 

i8-9 

16' 3 

I4’2 

47 

1  r9 

i°'5 

9’5 

13 

18-7 

1 6’  2 

14- 1 

48 

H-8 

xo'4 

9'4 

14 

i8'5 

x6’o 

I4'0 

49 

11  *6 

I  O'  2 

9'3 

15 

i8-3 

1 5'8 

J3'9 

5° 

1 1*4 

IO'I 

9'2 

l6 

iB'i 

i5'6 

i3-7 

Sl 

I  1*2 

9’9 

9-0 

*7 

1 7'9 

J5'4 

i3'5 

52 

no 

98 

89 

18 

1 7'6 

i5‘ 2 

J3'4 

53 

107 

9  '6 

8-8 

i9 

17-4 

15-0 

lyz 

54 

xo-5 

9'4 

8-6 

20 

I7’2 

I4'8 

13-0 

55 

103 

9' 3 

8  5 

21 

17*0 

r4'7 

I  2’9 

56 

10  1 

91 

8-4 

22 

i6’8 

I4’5 

12-7 

5  7 

9'9 

89 

8  •  2 

23 

165 

14-3 

I  2-6 

58 

9 '6 

87 

8-i 

24 

163 

14-1 

I2‘4 

59 

9'4 

86 

8'o 

25 

i6*i 

i4’o 

123 

60 

9'2 

8'4 

79 

26 

15-9 

I3'8 

I  2  ’  I 

6l 

8.9 

8  ’2 

7'7 

27 

i5-6 

13-6 

I  2*0 

62 

8-7 

8-i 

7  6 

28 

1 5'4 

J3‘4 

xi-8 

63 

8'5 

7'9 

7'4 

29 

J5'2 

13"  2 

1 1'7 

64 

8  3 

7.7 

7-3 

30 

I5'° 

131 

1 1  *6 

65 

8-o 

7‘5 

7'i 

31 

14-8 

129 

ii-4 

66 

7  s 

7-3 

6'9 

32 

i4'6 

127 

113 

67 

7*6 

71 

67 

33 

14-4 

1  z'6 

11*2 

68 

7 14 

6-9 

6-6 

34 

14*2 

I  2’4 

I  1*0 

69 

7'i 

67 

6'4 

35 

14-1 

I2'3 

10-9 

70 

6*9 

6'5 

6-2 

36 

J3'9 

12*1 

io-8 

71 

67 

6-3 

6*o 

37 

i3'7 

ii-9 

10  6 

72 

6,5 

6-i 

5-8 

38 

J3'5 

ii-8 

io-5 

73 

6-2 

5'9 

5-6 

39 

13 ‘3 

H-6 

10*4 

74 

5'9 

5'6 

5-4 

40 

13-2 

U'5 

10-3 

75 

5-6 

5'4 

5'2 

The  ufes  of  thefe  Tables  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Problems. 

Prob.  1.  To  fnd  the  Probability,  or  Proportion  of  Chance, 
that  a  P  erf  on  of  a  Given  Age  continues  in  being  a  propofed  Num¬ 
ber  of  Years. — Suppofe  the  age  be  40,  and  the  number  of 
years  propofed  15  5  then,  to  calculate  by  the  probabilities 
for  London,  in  Tab.  I.  again!!  40  years  (lands  214,  and 
a  train  ft  55  years,  the  age  to  which  the  perfon  mud  arrive, 
lfands  120  ";  which  (hows  that,  of  214  perfons  who  attain 
to  the  age  of  40,  only  120  of  them  reach  the  age  of  55, 
and  consequently  94  die  between  the  ages  of  40  and  55. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  odds  for  attaining  the  pro¬ 
pofed  age  of  55,  are  as  120  to  94,  or  as  9  to  7  nearly. 

Prob.  2.  to  fnd  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  for  a  propofed 
life. — This  problem  is  refolved  front  Tab.  II.  by  looking 
againlt  the  given  age,  and  under  the  propofed  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  j  then  the  correfponding  quantity  (hows  the  number 
of  years  purchafe  required.  For  example,  If  the  given  age 
be  36,  the  rate  of  intereft  4  per  cent,  and  the  propofed 
annuity  2501.  Then  in  the  Table  it  appears  that  the 
value  is  n'i  years  purchafe,  or  12. 1  times  250I.  that  is 

302  5I.  ... 

After  the  fame  manner  the  anfwer  will  be  found  in  any 
other  cafe  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  Table.  But,  as 
there  may  fometimes  be  occafion  to  know  the  values  of 
lives  computed  at  higher  rates  of  intereft  than  thqfe  in 
the  Table,  the  two  following  practical  rules  are  lubjoined  ; 
by  which  the  problem  is  refolved  independent  of  tables. 

"Rule  i.  When  the  given  age  is  not  lefs  than  45  years, 
nor  greater  than  85,  fubtraft  it  from  92  ;  then  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  perpetuity,  and  divide  the  produft  by 
the  faid  remainder  added  to  2A  times  the  perpetuity  ;  fo 
{hall  the  quotient  be  the  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 
Where  note,  that  by  the  perpetuity  is  meant  the  number  of 

3 


years  purchafe  of  the  fee-fimple;  found  by  dividing  100 
by  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  intereft  is  reckoned. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  age  be  50  years,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft  10  per  cent.  Then  fubtracling  50  from  92,  there 
remains  42  ;  which  multiplied  by  10  the  perpetuity,  gives 
420;  and  this  divided  by  67,  the  remainder  increafed  by 
2-g  times  10  the  perpetuity,  quotes  6-3  nearly,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  purchafe.  Therefore,  fuppofing  the  annuity 
to  be  iool.  its  value  in  prefent  money  will  be  630I. 

Rule  2.  When  the  age  is  between  10  and  45  years  ; 
take  8-tenths  of  what  it  wants  of  45,  which  divide  by  the 
rate  per  cent,  increafed  by  1*2;  then,  if  the  quotient  be 
added  to  the  value  of  a  life  of  45  years,  found  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rule,  there  will  be  obtained  the  number  of  years 
purchafe  in  this  cafe.  For  example,  Let  the  propofed  age 
be  20  years,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  5  per  cent.  Here 
taking  20  from  45,  there  remains  25  ;  fg  of  which  is  20; 
which  divided  by  6-2,  quotes  3-2;  and  this  added  to  9-8, 
the  value  of  a  life  of  45,  found  by  the  former  rule,  gives 
i3forthe  number  of  years  purchafe  that  a  life  of  20  ought 
to  be  valued  at. 

And  the  conclufions  derived  by  thefe  rules,  Mr.  Simp- 
fon  adds,  are  (o  near  the  true  values,  computed  from  real 
obfervations,  as  feldom  to  differ  from  them  by  more  than 
•jAj  or  of  one  year’s  purchafe. 

The  obfervations  here  alluded  to,  are  thofe  which  are 
founded  on  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  And  a  fimilar 
method  of  folution,  accommodated  to  the  Bredau  obfer¬ 
vations,  will  be  as  follows,  viz.  “Multiply  the  difference 
between  the  given  age  and  85  years  by  the  perpetuity, 
and  divide  the  product  by  8-tenths  of  the  faid  difference 
increafed  by  double  the  perpetuity,  for  the  anfwer.” 
Which,  from  8  to  80  years  of  age,  will  commonly  come 
within  lefs  than  §  of  a  year’s  purchafe  of  the  truth. 

Table 
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Table  III.  Showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  for  Two  Joint  Lives ;  that  is,  for  as  long  as  they  exif  together. 


Age  of 

Age  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Age  of 

Age  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Younger 

Elder 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Younger 

Elder 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

10 

14-7 

13-0 

n-6 

30 

I0'8 

9-6 

8-6 

15 

*4'3 

I2'7 

”‘3 

35 

i°'3 

9*2 

8-3 

20 

i3'S 

1 2 ' 2 

io-8 

40 

9  7 

8 '8 

8  'O 

25 

30 

13-1 

I2'3 

11  6 

1C9 

10*2 

9*7 

30 

45 

5° 

9-1 

8-5 

8-3 

7 '8 

7-0 

7-2 

V 

35 

1 1 '5 

10*2 

9-1 

55 

7'9 

7'3 

6-7 

10 

40 

10*7 

9-6 

8’6 

60 

7-2 

6-7 

6*2 

45 

10*0 

9'° 

8' 1 

65 

6'S 

6  *  1 

57 

5° 

9  ‘3 

8-4 

7-6 

70 

5'8 

S'S 

5'2 

55 

60 

8-6 

7-8 

7-8 

7' 1 

6’6 

75 

5' 1 

4‘9 

47 

7 0  2 

11  j 

8 '8 

65 

6-9 

65 

6- 1 

35 

9'9 

8  'O 

70 

6e  i 

5-3 

5'5 

40 

9-4 

8'5 

77 

75 

5 '3 

5‘* 

4' 9 

45 

8*9 

8-i 

7‘4 

8-3 

r6 

7  ’O 

J  W 

15 

J3’9 

12-3 

I  1*0 

35 

55 

7‘7 

7  1 

6  6 

20 

1 37 

11*8 

10-5 

60 

7'i 

6-5 

6  •  1 

25 

12-6 

1 1*2 

io*i  ! 

65 

6-4 

6  0 

5  6  j: 

30 

u-9 

i0'6 

9'5 

70 

57 

5'« 

57  | 

35 

40 

1 1  *  z 

10-4 

10  0 

9 ’4 

9-o 

3'5 

75 

5‘° 

4-8 

46  ; 

15 

45 

9-6 

8*8 

8-o 

40 

9'1 

81 

7 '3  § 

50 

8-9 

8-2 

7‘5 

45 

87 

7-8 

7  7  |: 

55 

8-2 

7-6 

7-0 

5° 

8*2 

7  '4 

6-s  !•: 

60 

7‘5 

7-0 

65 

40 

55 

7-6 

6-9 

6-4 

65 

6-8 

6-4 

6*0 

60 

7-0 

6-4 

6*o 

70 

6-o 

5’7 

5‘4 

65 

6-4 

5'9 

5-5 

75 

5'2 

5-0 

4-8 

70 

5'7 

5'4 

57 

5'° 

4'8 

' 

20 

25 

12*8 

12*2 

11  ‘3 
io-8 

10  1 

9‘7 

/  O 

4  0 

45 

83 

7’4 

6  7 

30 

u*6 

10-3 

9‘2 

5° 

7‘9 

77 

6'5 

35 

10*9 

9-8 

8-8 

55 

7'4 

6-7 

6*2 

40 

JO  ’2 

9-2 

8-4 

45 

60 

6-8 

63 

5-8 

20 

45 

9'5 

8-6 

7'9 

65 

6-3 

58 

5‘4 

50 

8-8 

8-0 

7 ‘4 

70 

S't 

5'3 

5'° 

55 

60 

8-i 

7  '4 

7-5 

6-9 

69 

6-4 

75 

4'9 

47 

4‘5 

65 

6-7 

6-3 

5'9 

5° 

7-6 

6-8 

6*2 

7o 

6*o 

5-7 

5 '4 

55 

7-2 

6’5 

6*o 

75 

5  *2 

5-o 

4-3 

5° 

60 

67 

6  •  1 

57 

65 

70 

5'3 

4-9 

25 

x.i-8 

10-5 

9'4 

5'5 

0  / 

S'2 

30 

35 

1 1  ’3 

io-7 

10*  I 

9*6 

9-0 

8-6 

75 

4-8 

4-6 

4-4  ; 

6*2 

40 

io-o 

9’ 1 

8 1 2 

55 

6-9 

57' 

45 

9*4 

8-5 

7-8 

60 

6'5 

5‘  9 

S' 5 

2S 

5° 

8-7 

7-9 

7  '3 

55 

65 

6*o 

5-6 

57 

55 

8-o 

7’4 

68 

70 

5’4 

57 

4-8 

60 

7’3 

6-8 

6-3 

75 

47 

4'5 

4'3 

65 

70 

6-6 

5'9 

5-8 

5'3 

5<S 

60 

6*i 

5-6 

57  ; 

75 

5-r 

4’9 

4'7 

60 

65 

57 

57 

47 

70 

5'2 

4'9 

4-6 

75 

4-6 

47 

47 

65 

65 

5'4 

5'° 

47 

70 

4‘9 

4-6 

4’4 

75 

4'4 

4-2 

4-0 

70 

70 

4-6 

4'4 

47 

75 

4-2 

4-0 

3*9 

75 

75 

3‘8 

37 

3-6 
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LIFE-ANNUITY. 

Table  IV.  For  the  Value  cf  an  Annuity  upon  the  Longer  of  Two  Given  Lives. 


Age  of 

Age  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Age  of 

Age  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Younger 

Elder 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Younger 

Elder 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

IO 

23'4 

199 

17-1 

30 

*9  3 

166 

*4' 5  ! 

i5 

*2  2*9 

*9  5 

168 

35 

18-8 

-  162 

I4’2 

20 

22-5 

191 

i6'6 

40 

i8'4 

*5’9 

I4‘0 

25 

22*2 

i8-8 

16-4 

45 

181 

15-6 

138 

3° 

21*9 

iS'6 

162 

30 

5° 

17-8 

*5'4 

1 3'6 

35 

216 

1 8 -4 

l6  l 

55 

17-4 

*5'* 

1 3 '4 

IO 

40 

21*4 

187 

16  0 

60 

17-0 

i4-8 

*3'2 

45 

2  1*2 

i8'2 

*5'9 

65 

1 6'6 

*4’5 

I2‘9  1 

5o 

2O9 

i8-o 

15-8 

70 

16*1 

14*1 

12  6  ! 

55 

6o 

20*7 

20*4 

17-8 

I7'6 

15  7 
*5  5 

75 

156 

*3  7 

1  2'2 

65 

20*  I 

17-4 

*5  3 

35 

187 

*5  8 

*3'S 

70 

19  8 

I7‘2 

15M 

40 

J-7'8 

*5'4 

*3  5 

75 

*9'5 

169 

148 

45 

5° 

17-4 

17-1 

*5'* 

14-8 

*3'3 

*3  * 

167 

15 

228 

1 9'3 

35 

55 

16-7 

*4' 5 

12  9 

20 

22*3 

i8'9 

i6'4 

60 

16-3 

I4'2 

127 

25 

21*9 

i8’6 

l6’2 

65 

<  15-8 

13-8 

I2'4 

30 

2  1 '6 

18-3 

i6-o 

70 

I5‘3 

*3‘4 

12*0 

35 

40 

213 

2  I  *  I 

iS  1 

17-9 

*5'9 

15  7 

75 

148 

13-0 

1 16 

>5 

45 

20-9 

17-8 

*5'6 

40 

17  3 

*5'° 

*3'3 

5° 

20*7 

i7p6 

*5'4 

45 

168 

i4-6 

*3'° 

55 

20‘4 

17-4 

i5'3 

50 

16-3 

14*2 

I2-7 

60 

20- 1 

17*2 

*5‘2 

40 

55 

*5  9 

1 3'9 

12*4 

65 

198 

16-9 

15-0 

60 

*5‘4 

*3’S 

12*1  | 

70 

194 

i6-6 

147 

65 

149 

*3'* 

ii-8 

75 

18-9 

167 

14-4 

70 

75 

*4-5 

14-0 

12*7 

12*3 

*  *'4 

20 

18-3 

*5>8 

2  1’0 

25 

21*1 

17-9 

*5'5 

45 

i6‘2 

14*2 

I2‘8 

30 

20-7 

iy6 

*5'3 

5° 

*57 

13.8 

12-5 

35 

20*4 

17-4 

*5-* 

55 

*5'2 

*3'4 

12*1 

40 

20*1 

17-2 

I5"° 

45 

60 

147 

12*9 

i*7 

45 

*9‘9 

i7-o 

14  9 

65 

14-1 

12-5 

*  *'4 

20 

5° 

19  6 

16-8 

147 

70 

13  6 

120 

11*0 

55 

19-4 

i6-6 

*4'5 

75 

*3'* 

11*6 

I0'6  ; 

*9'* 

16  3 

65 

1S7 

16  0 

141 

5° 

150 

*3'3 

12*1 

7° 

18-2 

i5'7 

13-8 

55 

*4'5 

12*9 

*  *'7 

75 

17-7 

15  3 

*3-5 

5° 

60 

65 

70 

*3’9 

*33 

I2‘8 

12*4 

*i'3 

io-9 

10-5 

25 

20*3 

17-4 

I5'1 

**'5 

3° 

35 

i9-8 

19-4 

170 

*4'9 

75 

12-3 

11*0 

10*1 

16  7 

14  / 

13-6 

40 

I9-2 

16-3 

*4’ 5 

55 

I2'4 

**'3 

45 

i8-9 

167 

*4’3 

60 

13-0 

**’9 

10  9 

*s 

5° 

187 

l6  I 

14*2 

55 

65 

12*4 

*  *‘3 

105 

55 

184 

*5-9 

14*0 

70 

1 1 ’8 

108 

100 

60 

^5 

180 

17 -6 

156 

*53 

13-8 

23-6 

75 

**•3 

10-3 

9'5 

70 

J'J'2 

15-0 

*3'3 

60 

12*2 

I  1*2 

i°5 

75 

167 

I4’6 

12#9 

60 

65 

**•5 

io-6 

100 

70 

10*9 

10*1 

9’5 

75 

10-3 

9’5 

9-0 

63 

10-7 

IO'O 

9'4 

65 

70 

1 0*0 

9‘4 

8-9 

75 

9'3 

87 

8-3 

70 

70 

9*2 

8-5 

8*2 

75 

.  8-4 

7'9 

7-6 

75 

75 

7-6 

7‘2 

6-9 
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Exemplification  of  Tables  III.  and  IV. 

Prob..  3.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  for  Two  Joint 
Lives;  that  is,  for  as  long  as  they  both  continue  in  being  together. 

. — In  Table  III.  find  the  younger  age,  or  that  neareft  to 
it,  in  column  1,  and  the  higher  age  in  column  a ;  then 
again  ft  this  iaft  is  the  number  of  years  purchafe  in  the  pro¬ 
per  column  for  the  interelt. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  two  ages  be  20  and  35  years;  then  the 

value  is  10-9  years  purchafe  at  3  per  cent, 

or  9-8  -  -  at  4  per  cent, 

or  8'8  -  -  at  5  per  cent. 

Prob.  4.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Annuity  for  the  Longefi  of 
Two  Lives;  that  is,  for  as  long  as  either  of  them  continues  in  be¬ 
ing. — In  Table  IV.  find  the  age  of  the  youngelt  life,  or 
the  neareft  to  it,  in  column  1,  and  the  age  of  the  elder  in 
column  2;  then  again!!  this  laft  is  the  anfwer  in  the  pro¬ 
per  column  of  intereft. 

Ex.  If  the  two  ages  be  15  and  40;  then  the  value  of 
the  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  two  fuch  lives 
is  2 1 ' 1  years  purchafe  at  3  per  cent, 
or  17-9  -  -  4  per  cent, 

or  i5'7  -  -  5  per  cent. 

In  the  In  ft  two  problems,  if  the  younger  age,  or  the  rate 
of  intereft,  be  not  exactly  found  in  the  Tables,  the  neareft 
to  them  may  be  taken,  and  then  by  proportion  the  value 
for  the  true  numbers  will  be  nearly  lound. 

Rules  and  tables  for  the  values  of  three  lives,  See.  may 
alfo  be  feen  in  Simpfon,  and  in  Baron  Maferes’s  Annui¬ 
ties,  &c.  All  thefe  calculations  have  been  made  from  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  real  mortuary  regifters,  differing  unequally  at 
the  feveral  ages.  But  rules  have  alio  been  given  upon 
other  principles,  as  by  De  Moivre,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  decrements  of  life  are  equal  at  all  ages;  an  af- 
fumption  not  much  differing  from  the  truth,  from  7  to  70 
years  of  age. 

Mod  of  the  offices  we  have  enumerated  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Assurance,  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  4,  grant  annuities  on 
lives;  but  the  life-annuities  now  granted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  fo  much  more  advantageous  to  the  purchaler, 
that  we  need  not  ftop  to  notice  any  other.  , 

By  acts  of  the  48th,  49th,  and  52d,  Geo.  III.  the 
commilfioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  are 
empowered  to  grant  life-annuities  to  perfons  who  may  be 
difpofed  to  transfer  to  the  faid  commilfioners,  either  3I. 
per  cent,  confolidated  or  reduced  bank-annuities,  when 
thofe  flocks  lhall  be  at  or  above  50  ;  but  no  perfon  can  be 
admitted  as  a  nominee  who  lhall  be  under  the  age  of  35 
years,  nor  can  any  fum  be  transferred  lefs  than  100I.  ftock. 
It  is  alfo  provided  that  no  perfon  who  lhall  not  be  a  na¬ 
tive  of  and  refident  in  Great  Britain  orlreland  can  be  the 
nominee  in  refpeift  of  any  life-annuity  to  be  purehafed  by 
or  on  the  behalf  of  any  other  perfon  or  perfons. 

Previous  to  the  transfer,  the  parties  mult  produce  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  age  of  the  nominees,  by  a  copy  of  the  re- 
gifter  of  their  baptilin  under  the  hand  of  the  rninifter,  or, 
in  his  abfence,  under  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers  of  the  parilh,  or  any  two  of  them,  where  fuch 
regifter  is  kept.  This  certificate  of  regifter  to  be  figned  by 
two  wfitneffes,  one  of  whom  is  to  make  affidavit  of  the 
truth  of  ir. 

Upon  the  certificates  and  affidavits  being  produced  to 
the  proper  officer,  he  fhall  grant  a  certificate  in  the  form 
preferibed  by  the  add ;  which  certificate  being  produced 
at  the  bank  of  England,  and  upon  the  transfer,  to  the 
commilfioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  of 
the  bank-annuities  to  be  transferred,  as  the  confideration 
for  the  purchafe  of  the  life-annuity,  the  perfon  producing 
the  faid  certificate  lhall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
from  one  of  the  calhiers  of  the  bank  of  England,  and 
figned  by  one  of  the  faid  cafiiiers,  acknowledging  fuch 
transfer,  and  which  lhall  be  an  acquittance  or  difeharge 
for  the  ftock  fo  transferred;  but  it  is  provided,  that  no 
certificate  granted  by  the  faid  officer  (not  the  calhier)  lhall 
'>  fee  valid  under  the  provifions  of  this  aft  after  the  expira- 
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tion  of  five  days  from  the  date  of  fuch  certificate.  In 
purchafing  the  faid  life-annuities,  the  price  at  which  the 
itock  is  to  be  taken  in  payment  for  the  fame  is  to  be  the 
price  at  which  the  faid  Itock  was  to  be  bought  on  the 
neareft  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  certificate. 

If  certificates  or  affidavits  containing  falfe  llatements  of 
the  ages  of  nominees,  with  intent  to  obtain  a  higher  an¬ 
nuity  than  would  be  obtained  according  to  their  true  age, 
fitould  be  produced,  the  annuity,  and  the  flock  transfer¬ 
red  for  the  purchafe  of  if,  will  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon 
on  whofe  behalf  fuch  ftock  may  have  been  transferred 
will  alfo  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  all  fums  which  may 
have  been  received  on  account  of  the  faid  annuity,  and  a 
penalty  of  500I.  Perfons  having  once  produced  the  do¬ 
cuments  required  by  the  aft,  may  purchafe  a  further  an¬ 
nuity  upon  the  life  of  the  fame  nominee  without  exhibit¬ 
ing  any  frelh  certificate  of  age,  See.  Thefe  life-annuities 
are  on  government  fecurity;  are  payable  half-yearly  at 
the  bank  of  England,  the  fame  as  the  dividends,  and  may 
be  received  by  power  of  attorney;  they  are  alfo  transfer¬ 
able,  but  not  in  parts  or  Ihares,  nor  can  the  original  no¬ 
minee  ever  be  changed. 

If  either  3I.  per  cent,  confols  or  reduced  bank  annui¬ 
ties  be  transferred  between  the  5th  Jan.  and  4th  April, 
both  inclufive;  the  life-annuity  becomes  payable  the  5th 
July  and  5th  Jan.  in  every  year.  If  between  the  5th 
April  and  4th  July,  it  becomes  payable  the  10th  Oft.  and 
5th  April  in  every  year.  If  between  the  5th  of  July  and 
9th  of  Oft.  it  becomes  payable  the  5th  Jan.  and  5th  July 
in  every  year.  If  between  the  10th  Oft.  and  4th  Jan. 
it  becomes  payable  the  5th  April  and  10th  Oft.  in  every 
year. 

By  obferving  the  above  periods,  it  will  be  feen  that  pur- 
chales  may  be  made  fo  as  to  receive  life-annuities  quar¬ 
terly.  At  the  time  of  payment,  if  the  nominee  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  personally  and  be  identified  at  the  office,  no  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  required  of  the  party  to  enable  him  or  her 
to  receive  the  fame  ;  but,  in  cafes  of  non-appearance,  a 
certificate  of  the  life  of  the  nominee  mull  be  produced, 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  identity,  the  form  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office.4  Life-annuities 
purehafed  under  the  provifions  of  the  above  afts,  are  free 
from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impofitions,  whatfoever,  except 
fuch  as  dividends  of  confolidated  or  reduced  bank  an¬ 
nuities  are  or  may  be  Subject  and  liable  to;  and  are  to  be 
deemed  perfonal  ellate. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  fingle.  nominee,  or  of  the  furvivor 
of  any  two  joint  nominees,  one  fourth  part  of  the  annuity 
depending  upon  his  or  her  life  will  be  payable  to  the  per- 
fon  entitled  to  the  faid  annuity,  or  to  his  or  her  execu¬ 
tors,  adminiftrators,  or  aifigrvs,  (over  and  above  all  arrears,) 
provided  it  be  claimed  within  two  years  after  fuch  de- 
ceafe,  but  not  otherwise.  For  example,  if  an  annuity  of 
iool.  depended  upon  the  life  of  the  nominee,  the  fourth 
part  to  be  claimed  (for  that  time  only)  would  be  25I.  over 
and  aboveany  arrear  that  might  be  due  on  fuch  annnuity. 
Perfons  receiving  annuities  after  the  fame  ought  to  ceal'e 
by  virtue  of  the  aft  (knowing  the  nominees  to  be  dead) 
will  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  received,  and 
a  farther  penalty  of  500I. 

Perfons  convifted  of  wilfully  or  corruptly  fwearing  or 
affirming  any  matters  or  things  which  Shall  be  untrue, 
will  be  lubjeft  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  Perfons  con¬ 
vifted  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  any  regifter 
of  birth  or  baptifm,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  any  of  the 
certificates,  affidavits,  or  other  inftruments  required,  by 
the  aft,  or  of  perfonating  any  true  and  real  nominee  or 
nominees,  will  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 

Tables  of  the  rates  and  blank  forms  are  delivered  gratis 
at  the  Government  Life-Annuity  Office,  Bank-buildings, 
Cornhill.  No  fee  whatever  is  charged  at  this  office;  and 
all  documents  relating  to  the  purchale,  transfer,  or  receipt, 
of  thefe  annuities,  are  exempt  from  the  ftamp-duty. 
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L  I  F  E-A  NNUITY, 

Table  II.  JOINT  LIVES. 

The  Annual  Amount  of  Life-Annuities  granted  on  the  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  and  the  Life  of  the  longer 
Liver  of  them,  which  will  be  payable  for  every  iool.  of  the  Stock  transferred,  according  to  the  Average  Price 
thereof,  in  cafe  the  Nominees  fhall  be  of  equal  Ages,  or,  being  of  different  Ages,  in  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  No¬ 
minee  (hall  not  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Five  Years  at  the  Time  of  the  Transfer. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fhall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Five  Years,  but 
not  by  more  than  Ten  Years,  at  the  Time  of  the  Transfer. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fhall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Ten  Years,  but 
,  not  by  more  than  Fifteen  Years. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fhall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Fifteen  Years, 

but  not  by  more  than  Twenty  Years. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fhall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Twenty  Years, 

but  not  by  more  than  Twenty-Five  Years. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  (hall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Twenty-f5v* 

Years,  but  not  by  more  than  Thirty  Years. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fliall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Thirty  Years,  but 

not  by  more  than  Thirty-five  Years. 
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In  cafe  the  Age  of  the  elder  Nominee  fliall  exceed  the  Age  of  the  younger  Nominee  by  more  than  Thirty-five 

Years. 
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The  Tables  being  very  long,  the  above  ages  and  prices 
of  flock  only  are  ftated ;  but  annuities  are  granted  upon 
all  joint  lives,  from  the  age  of  35  and  upwards,  when  the 
3  per  cent.  conf.  or  reduced  are  at  or  above  50. 

Examples,  i.  If  the  elder  life  be  60,  and  the  younger 
55,  (difference  5  ;)  the  rate  of  annuity  for  tliefe  two  lives, 
or  the  furvivor  of  them,  if  the  price  of  flock  were  65  and 
under  66,  would  be  5I.  for  every  iool.  flock,  being  at  the 
average  rate  of  7I.  12s.  8d.  for  iool.  money. 

*.  Elder  life  72,  younger  60,  difference  12.  The  rate  of 
annuity  upon  thefe  two  lives,  if  the  flock  were  at  65  and 
under  66,  would  be  61.  3s.  for  every  iool.  flock,  or  9I.  7s. 
jd.  for  iool.  money.  Other  offices,  81.  3s.  per  cent. 

3.  Elder  life  67,  younger  45,  difference  22  years.  The 
rate  of  annuity  for  thefe  two  lives  (price  of  flock  as  be¬ 
fore)  would  be  4I.  18s.  for  every  iool.  flock,  or  7I.  9s. 
7d.  for  iool.  money.  Other  offices,  61.  17s.  for  iool. 
money. 

4.  Elder  life  75,  younger  35,  difference  40.  The  rate 
of  annuity  upon  thefe  two  lives  (price  of  flock  as  before) 
would  be  4I.  ns.  for  every  iool.  flock,  or  61.  18s.  nd.  for 
iool.  money. 

In  the  calculation  of  tables  for  granting  life-annuities, 
however,  no  notice  is  taken  (nor  indeed  could  it  be  with¬ 
out  having  in  every  inltance  a  double  fet)  of  the  difference 
between  the  duration  of  human  life  among  males  and  fe¬ 
males  ;  for  fuch  a  difference  there  certainly  is,  much  in 
favour  of  females,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  fafts. 
At  Northampton,  though  more  males  are  born  than  fe¬ 
males,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  die ;  yet  the  number 
of  living  females  appeared,  by  an  account  taken  in  1746, 

be  greater  than  the  number  of  males  in  the  proportion 
of  2301  to  1770,  or  39  to  30.  In  the  parifli  of  Holy  Crofs, 
Salop,  in  the  year  1760,  the  number  of  females  turned  of 
80  was  13,  of  males  2.  In  the  year  1770,  thefe  numbers 
were  n  and  6  refpedlively ;  and  for  20  years,  from  1760 
to  1780,  eleven  out  of  966  had  died  above  90  in  this  pa¬ 
rifli,  and  they  were  all  females.  At  Berlin  it  appeared, 
from  an  accurate  account  which  was  taken  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  1747,  that  the  number  of  female  citizens  exceeded 
the  number  of  male  citizens  in  the  proportion  of  459  to 
391  ;  and  yet,  out  of  this  fmaller  number  of  males,  more 
had  died  for  20  years  preceding  1751,  in  the  proportion 
of  19  to  17.  At  Edinburgh,  in  1743,  the  number  of  fe¬ 
males  was  to  the  number  of  males,  as  4  to  35  but  the 
females  that  died  annually  from  1749  to  I758>  were  to  the 
males  in  no  higher  proportion  than  as  3^  to  3. 


Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  accounts 
in  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vii.  part  iv.  p.  46,  &c.  will  find, 
that  though,  in  the  towns  there  enumerated,  the  proportion 
of  males  and  females  born  is  no  higher  than  19  to  18,  yet 
the  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  that  die  is  8  to  7  ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  the  lliil- born  and  chryfom  males  are 
to  the  flill-born  and  chryfom  females  as  3  to  2.  In  thirty- 
nine  pariflies  of  the  dill  rift  of  Vaud  in  Swifferland,  the 
number  of  males  that  died  during  ten  years  before  1766, 
was  8170;  of  females  81675  of  whom  the  number  that 
died  under  one  year  of  age  was  1817  males,  and  1305  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  under  ten  years  of  age  3099  males,  and  2598 
females.  In  the  beginning  of  life,  therefore,  and  before 
any  emigrations  can  take  place,  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
males  appears  to  be  greater  than  among  females.  And 
tliis  is  rendered  yet  more  certain  by  the  following  ac¬ 
counts.  At  Vevey,  in  the  diftrict  of  Vaud,  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  there  died  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  ended  at  1764, 
in  the  firft  month  after  birth,  of  males  135  to  89  females  j 
and  in  the  firft  year  225  to  162.  To  the  fame  effect  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  table  given  by  Sufmilcb,  in  his  Gottliche 
Ordnung,  vol.  ii.  p.  317,  that  in  Berlin  203  males  die  in 
the  firft  month,  and  but  168  females  ;  and  in  the  firft  year 
489  males,  and  but  395  females.  And  it  alfo  appears  from 
a  table  of  Struyck’s,  that  in  Holland  396  males  die  in  the 
firft  year  to  306  females.  Thus,  as  the  greater  mortality 
of  males  takes  place  among  children,  as  well  as  among 
males  at  all  ages,  the  faft  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely 
by  their  being  more  fubjeffi  to  untimely  deaths  by  various 
accidents,  and  by  their  being  addifted  to  the  excefles  and 
irregularities  which  fhorten  life.  Mr.  Kerffeboom  informs 
us,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  125  years  in  Holland,  fe¬ 
males  have,  in  all  accidents  of  age,  lived  about  three  or 
four  years  longer  than  the  fame  number  of  males.  In  fe- 
veral  towns  of  Germany,  &c.  it  appears  that,  of  7270  mar¬ 
ried  perfons  who  had  died,  the  proportion  of  married  men 
who  died  to  the  married  women  was  as  3  to  2 ;  and  in  Bref- 
law,  for  eight  years,  as  5  to  3.  In  all  Pomerania,  during 
nine  years,  from  1748  to  1756,  this  proportion  was  nearly 
as  15  to  11.  Among  the  miniftersand  profeffors  in  Scot¬ 
land,  twenty  married  men  die  to  twelve  married  women, 
at  a  medium  of  twenty-f'even  years,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  3 ;  fo  that  there  is  the  chance  of  3  to  2,  and  in 
fome  circumftances  even  a  greater  chance,  that  the  woman 
ffiall  be  the  furvivor  of  a  marriage,  and  not  a  man  ;  and 
this  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  age  between  men  and  their  wives,  without  ad¬ 
mitting 
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mitting  the  greater  mortality  of  males.  In  the  diftrift  of 
Vaud,  in  Swifferland,  it  appears,  that  half  the  females  do 
not  die  till  the  age  of  forty-fix  and  upwards,  though  half 
the  males  die  under  thirty-fix.  It  is  likewife  an  indifpu- 
table  fa 61,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  males  is  much  greater  than  among  females. 

From  a  table  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  a  regifter  kept 
for  twenty  years  at  Gainfborough,  it  appears,  that  of  rhofe 
who  live  to  eighty,  the  major  part,  in  the  proportion  of  49 
to  32,  are  females.  M.  Des  Parcieux  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Wargentin  in  Sweden,  have  further  obferved,  that  not 
only  women  live  longer  than  men,  but  that  married  wo¬ 
men  live  longer  than  fingle  women.  From  fome  regifters 
examined  by  Mr.  Muret  in  Swilferland,  it  appears,  that 
of  equal  numbers  of  fingle  and  married  women  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five,  more  of  the  former  died  than  of 
the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

The  authorities  for  the  faffs  here  mentioned,  and  much 
more  on  this  fubject,  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Dr.  Price’s  Treatil'e  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  feventh 
edition. 

LIFE-ASSU'RANCE,  a  tranfaflion  whereby  a  Aim  of 
money  is  fecured  to  be  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  perfon 
whofe  life  is  allured,  or  upon  the  failure  of  one  out  of  two 
or  more  joint-lives.  Under  the  article  Assurance,  vol.ii. 
p.  293,  4,  we  gave  a  lift  of  the  offices  for  this  purpofe  in 
London,  with  fome  account  of  their  modes  of  tranfaffing 
bufinefs,  not  in  refpefl  to  life-affurances  only,  but  alfo  to 
indemnify  perfons  againft  Ioffes  from  fire.  Since  that  ar¬ 
ticle  was  publifiied,  we  have  met  with  a  pamphlet  put 
forth  by  the  Rock  Life- Affurance  Company,  an  eftablilh- 
ment  not  then  in  exiftence  ;  and,  as  we  think  we  cannot  too 
much  recommend  the  principle  of  life-affurance,  whether 
for  the  affiltance  of  a  family  upon  the  death  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  for  fingle  perfons  in  the  way  of  annuity  to  com¬ 
mence  at  a  certain  age,  we  (hall  ftate  a  few  particulars  from 
that  pamphlet,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  life-affurance ;  and 
Ihall  infert  alfo  the  Tables,  as  they  feejn  more  favourable 
to  the  public  than  that  already  given  in  our  fecond  volume. 

It  is  not  an  unufual  thing  to  hear  it  obferved  by  the 
molt  careful  and  prudent  men,  that  they  can  lay  out  the 
premiums  which  would  be  required  for  an  affurance  to 
better  account  than  any  fociety  can  do  for  them,  and  that 
economy  is  the  belt  affurance.  This  would  be  an  indu¬ 
bitable  truth,  if  care  could  fecure  to  the  man  who  huf- 
bands  his  money  time  to  improve  it.  No  man  would  in- 
fure  his  houfe  againft  fire,  if  prudence  could  guard  him 
againft  an  accident;  and  yet,  whatever  the  chance  may  be 
againft  any  one  houfe  being  burnt  down,  no  thinking  man 
would  remain  uninfured  at  the  prcfent  low  rates.  The 
fatal  cafualties  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  fubjeft,  one 
would  imagine,  (hould  difpofe  us  all  to  make  a  provident 
ufe  of  the  means  which  a  life-fociety  holds  out  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  who  are  dear  to  us;  and  yet,  in  all  the 
united  kingdom,  there  are  not  perhaps  30,000  perfons  af- 
fured  againft  the  confequences  to  their  pofterity  of  their 
own  premature  death.  Whenever  a  conflagration  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  the  ufual  and  benevolent  inquiry  of  every  per¬ 
fon,  “if  the  fufferers  are  infured.”  We  truft  the  time  is 
not  diftant,  when,  on  the  early  and  premature  death  of  the 
father  of  a  family,  the  fame  confiderate  hope  will  be  ex- 
preffed  that  he  has  feafonably  provided  by  inlurance  for 
his  heir. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
calculate,  that  no  pecuniary  lofs  can  occur  to  the  family 
of  a  perfon  of  middle  age,  who  (hall  have  paid  the  premium 
of  affurance  for  twenty  years.  It  is  only  when  the  life 
endures  beyond  that  period,  that,  by  the  operation  of  com¬ 
pound  intereft,  he  begins  to  lofe  by  the  tranfaftion.  This 
requires,  however,  that  he  (hould  have  uniformly  and  regu¬ 
larly  laid  out  the  whole  fum  with  its  accumulations  at  in¬ 
tereft ;  that  there  (hould  not  have  been  a  fingle  lapfe,  nor 
a  fingle  lofs ;  and  that  there  (hould  have  been  no  commif- 
fion,  and  no  tax  upon  the  (lock  to  pay.  If  it  be  an  act 
of  prudence  in  a  hufband  and  parent  to  live  within  his 
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income,  that  he  may  lay  up  a  provifion  for  the  objects  of 
his  tendernefs,  it  is  clearly  prudent  to  make  an  affurance  on 
the  term  of  his  life,  becaufe  he  thereby  afcertains  his  pur¬ 
pofe  by  the  fafell  and  the  fpeedieft  means.  An  affurance 
for  life  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  an  annual  (living,  for  it 
is  laying  up  a  fum  for  hereafter;  with  this  molt  cheering 
difference,  how’ever,  that  the  one  mode  requires  many 
years  to  accomplifh  the  end,  whereas  the  other  fecures  it 
from  the  firft  day  after  the  policy  is  iffued.  If  the  event 
(hould  happen  in  the  firft  year  of  the  affurance,  the  heir 
of  the  perfon,  his  family,  or  his  affigns,  would  receive  the 
principal  fum  which  he  has  affured.  This  advantage  he 
would  obtain  in  thofe  focieties,  where,  on  the  extinction  of 
a  policy,  the  proprietors  undertake  to  pay  the  precife  fum 
affured,  but  in  which  the  profits  accruing  from  the  bu¬ 
finefs,  if  any,  are  divided  among  themfelves.  In  a  fociety 
instituted  like  the' Rock  Life-Company,  the  advantage 
would  be  materially  improved;  for,  by  the  principles  of 
their  affociation,  no  length  of  time,  no  repetition  of  pay¬ 
ments,  can  ever  create  a  lofs  to  a  young  infurer.  In  this 
company  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  concern  are  divided 
at  intervals  among  all  the  perfons  affured  for  life,  fo  that 
the  addition  to  the  actual  fum  in  his  policy,  will  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  has  been  on  the  books, 
and  to  the  number  of  payments  he  has  made. 

The  principle  of  life-affurance  holds  out,  to  all  perfons 
of  limited  income,  the  obvious  means  of  fecuring  to  their 
affigns  a  fum  which  otherwife,  by  the  great  but  unavoid- 
ble  increafe  in  the  price  of  every- article  of  expenditure,  it 
might  be  very  inconvenient,  and  even  impracticable,  by 
any  poftible  retrenchment,  to  lay  up.  It  will  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  1500I.  a-year  at  this  time,  cannot  fecure  to  a  fa¬ 
mily  the  fame  eftablifhment  as  ioool.  afforded  fome  years 
ago.  A  provident  perfon,  therefore,  who  in  the  former 
cafe  was  able  to  fave  500I.  a-year,  cannot  now  do  this 
without  abridging  many  of  the  comforts  to  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  have  been  accuftomed  ;  or,  what  is  more  important, 
withholding  from  his  children  the  education  which  a  pa¬ 
rent  is  naturally  anxious  to  give  them.  By  laying  out, 
however,  probably  no  more  than  iool.  a-year  in  a  life-af- 
furance,  he  may  add  400I.  to  his  annual  expenditure,  and 
yet  accomplifh  the  object  of  fecuring  a  provifion  of  two 
or  three  thoufand  pounds  for  his  family.  If  the  policy 
(hould  continue  for  years,  there  is  every  profpeft  of  an 
accumulation  that  would  make  the  a6t  a  meafure  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  as  well  as  of  prefervation,  fince  in  no  other  way 
could  the  fame  fum,  without  a  ri(k,  be  laid  out  to  the  fame 
advantage. 

But,  in  all  cafes  of  affurance  on  life,  the  folidity  of  the 
office  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  regarded.  When  a  young  man 
in  the  vigour  of  health  commences  an  affurance,  he  may 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  many  years  j. 
and  it  is  merely  the  confideration  of  the  fatality  to  which 
we  are  all  fubject,  that  induces  him  to  provide  againft  the 
untimely  event.  The  terms  are  calculated  on  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  this  durability;  and  a  provident  office  has  to  lay 
lip,  with  the  molt  (crapulous  care,  the  premiums  received, 
to  conftitute  and  create  the  capital  which  iscertainly  to  be 
called  for  hereafter.  A  fociety  that  (hould  confider  thefe 
depofits  as  profits,  and  proceed  to  make  dividends  there¬ 
on,  mult,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  that  at  no  very  dif¬ 
tant  period,  come  to  ruin.  To  confider  this  as  a  mer¬ 
cantile  concern  ;  to  calculate  prof  l  and  lofs  on  fingle  tranf- 
attions  ;  to  talk  of  good  years  and  bad  years;  and  t‘o  be 
lavifh  becaufe  a  feafon  has  been  favourable;  would  be  the 
height  of  felf-deception,  and  would  lead  to  difappoint- 
ment.  A  life-fociety  that  (hould  raffily  proceed  to  divide 
among  its  members  the  oftenfihle  profits,  accruing  from 
the  cafual  circumltance  of  the  demands  upon  its  fund  not 
being  equal  to  the  table  of  expectations  for  the  firft. 
few  years  of  its  eftabliihment,  would  be  totally  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  obligations  into  which  it  had  entered.  TJiie 
appearance  may  be  very  delufive,  and  may  arife  from  va¬ 
rious  caufes.  In  what  a  situation  muff  a  perfon  be,  who 
by  annual  payments  for  many  years,  contributed  to  a  fund" 

thata. 
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that  hacl  been  thus  imprbvidently  fquandered ;  when  he 
finds,  in'  his. old  age,  the  fecurity  upon  .which  he  refted, 
undermined  and  tottering  to  its  fall!  He  .may  be  then 
arrived  at  years  beyond. the  period  of  affurance,  or  he  may 
be  fu'ojeA  to  infirmities  that  . would  make  him  ineligible  ; 
at  any  rate,  his  increafed  number  of  years  would  enhance 
the  premium  be  had  to  pay  for  a  new  affurance.  It  is  of 
the  utmqft  importance,  therefore,  that  a  perfon  commenc¬ 
ing  an  affurance  on  his  life,  fliould  be  thoroughly  fatisfied 
as  to  the  fund,  the  conftitution,  and  practice,  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  which  he  takes  his  policy.  In  this  relpeft,  a 
lifeToffice  differs  materially  from  a  fire-affurance.  When 
a  man  affures  his  houfe  againft  the  accident  of  fire,  he  has 
to  reckon  on  the  foivency  of  the  eftablifhment  for  one 
year  only,  becaufe,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  may  re¬ 
new  it  in  the  fame  office,  if  he  ftill  lias  confidence,  or  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  another,  without  any  increafe  of  premium.  The 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  infured  is  not  more  liable  to  the 
accident  in  the  fecond  year,  or  in  the  twentieth  year,  than 
in  the  firft.  But,  with  refpeft  to  life,  every  year  increales 
the  rifk,  and,  confequently,  augments  the  premium. 

The  Rock  Life- Affurance  Company  is  formed  to  grant 
affu ranees  on  life,  for  the  whole  term,  or  any  limited 
period,  and  to  receive  depofits  of  fums  of  money,  to 
return,  at  a  given  time,  or  upon  any  fpecies  of  con¬ 
tingency  of  life,  either  a  lpecific  fum,  or  an  equivalent 
annuity. 

The  profits  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  premiums 
and  their  interefl,  elHmated  on  an  accurate  inveftigation 
of  the  demands  to  be  made  on  them,  are  divided  into 
three  parts;  two  of  thefe  parts  are  affigned  to  the  body 
of  perfons  aifured  on  the  whole  of  life,  and  one  of  theie 
parts  is  added  to  the  capital  Hock,  of  the  company,  thereby 
to  augment  the  fecurity  to  the  public.  The  part  affigned 
to  the  body  of  perfons  affured  on  the  whole  of  life,  is  di¬ 
vided  among  them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pre¬ 
miums  paid  and  the  fum  affured  by  each  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
received  by  the  heirs  and  alligns  of  the  party,  which 
makes  the  affurance,  at  the  time  when  the  principal  fum 
affured  is  paid, 

i.  The  firft  mode  of  affurance  which  prefents  itfelf  to 
our  view  is,  on  the  whole  term  of  life.  This  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  perfons  polfelfing  entails,  by  enabling  them  ad- 
vantageoufiy  to  provide  for  younger  children  ;  and  it  is 
applicable  to  the  higheft  .and  molt  extenfive  hereditary 
eftates,  where  a  parent  defires  to  prelerve  unbroken  the 
whole  domain.  By  a  finall  annual  economy,  he  may  thus 
provide  for  all  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  with¬ 
out  intrenching  on  the  parent  ftock.  It  is  alio  applica¬ 
ble  to  perfons  holding  public  fituations,  benefices,  pen- 
fions,  &c.  and  to  members  of  the  learned  profdfions, 
merchants,  and  bankers,  as  well  as  all  others  whole  in¬ 
come  is  only  for  life,  *  We  lhall  juft  ftate  the  following 
cafe,  as  being  worthy  of  peculiar  attention  from  perfons  in 
trade  who  are  about  to  enter  the  marriage-ftate.  Suppofe 
the  bride  to  have  a  fortune  of  3000I.  which  her  parents 
or  guardians  will)  to  have  fettled  upon  her  :  in  this  cafe, 
if  invefted  in  the  funds,  the  hufband  can  derive  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  fortune,  except  its  annual  intereft.  Now,  if 
the  gentleman  be  not  more  than  26  years  of  age,  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  affurance  on  his  life  for  3000I.  will  be  under 
75I.  per  annum.  Of  courfe,  if  1500I.  be  fecured  by  in- 
veftvnent  in  the  funds,  or  otherwife,  fo  that  it  produce 
5  per  cent,  the  intereft  thereon  will  be  fufficient  to  pay 
the  premium  of  affurance  on  the  3000I.  and  thus  the  re¬ 
maining'  1500I.  may  fafely  be  left  at  the  hufband’s  difpo- 
fal.  On  the  event  of  his  death,  the  family  receive  the 
3000I.  affured,  with  whatever  increafe  may  have  arifen 
upon  it,  and  have  alfo  the  1500I.  which  was  invefted  as  a 
lecUrity  for  the  premiums.  Thus  the  3000I.  fortune, 
which  in  the  common  mode  would  have  produced  only 
150!.  per  annum,  not  only  yields  the  principal  fum  of 
4500I.  and  upwards,  on  the  hufband’s  death,  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  1500I.  left  at  his  difpofal  in  bufinefs  may 
of  itlelf  have  given  an  income  equal  to  what  would  Qther- 


wife  have  been  the  produce  of  the  whole  fortune,  fettled 
in  the  common  way;  as  ten  per  cent,  is  looked  upon  to 
be  a  common  return  for  capital  employed  in  trade. 

2.  On  joint  lives  and  furvivorfiips.  This  mode  applies  to 
numerous  claffes  in  fociety,  and  efpecialiy  to  thole  in  the 
marriage-ftate.  The  income  of.  a  hufband  may  be  loft’ if 
his  wife  die  before  him  ;  and  very  generally,  if  the  hufband 
die  before  the  w  ife,  file  Hands  in  need  of  provifion.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  this  may  be  prevented  by  affurance.  Thus  a 
fum  may  be  fecured  to  either  on  the  death  of  the  other, 
by  a  payment  of  an  annual  premium  during  their  joint 
lives.  This  mode  of  affurance  alfo  enables  perfons  who, 
though  entitled  to  large  property  in  reverfion,  have  none 
in  poffefiion,  to  enjoy  a  prelent  income,  which  otherwife 
could  not  be  obtained.  This  is  done  by  alluring  the  life 
of  the  heir  againft  that  of  the  poffeffor  of  the  property  in 
queftion,  to  any  amount  which  the  friends  of  the  heir  arc 
willing  to  advance  him  for  prefent  fubfiftence.  If  the 
heir  fliould  die  before  he  comes  into  poffefiion,  the  affur¬ 
ance  will  indemnify  his  creditors;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  obtain  the  eliate,  lie  can  eafily  repay  the  amount  him- 
felf.  As  contingencies  alfo  occur,  in  which  three  or  more 
lives  are  concerned,  as  in  the  cafe  of  leafes  upon  lives,  af- 
furances  may  be  made  upon  each  contingency. 

3.  Annuities. — The  principle  of  granting  annuities  for 
life  has  been  fufficiently  explained  :  but  here  we  have  to 
obferve,  that  the  plan  which  the  government  have  recently 
eftablilhed  for  the  converfion  of  three  per  cents,  into  life- 
annuities,  applies  to  ftockholders  only,  and  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  perfons  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Families 
or  individuals,  of  all  ages,  defirous  of  invefling  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  money  created  by  induftry,  or  defe'ending 
to  them  by  bequeft  or  inheritance,  may  have  annuities 
granted  to  them  at  the  Rock-office,  for  the  increafe  of 
their  incomes,  on  the  terms  which  mathematical  accuracy- 
lias  proved  to  be  corredl.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  perfons  purchafing  an  annuity  from  govern¬ 
ment,  who  may  afterwards  be  defirous  of  leaving  a  part 
of  their  capital  behind  them,  may  at  this  office  make 
an  affurance  for  fuch  part  thereof.  Thus  a  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  left  with  a  young  family,  may  be  defirous  of  fink¬ 
ing  their  capital  to  enlarge  their  income,  by  which  they 
may  educate  their  children.  But  out  of  this  increafed 
income,  they  may  devote  a  part  to  a  life-affurance,  that 
would  fecure  a  fum  to  be  paid  at  their  death.  This  may 
merit  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  already  converted 
their  three  per  cents,  into  life-annuities. 

4.  Remote  life- annuities. — A  plan  is  formed  at  this  office, 
adapted  to  a  numerous  and  important  clafs  of  perfons, 
who  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  the  means  of  providing 
by  infurance  for  the  decline  of  life.  In  the  lower  claffes 
of  induftry,  there  are  numerous  friendly  focieties,  in 
which,  by  an  annual,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  payment, 
it  is  propofed  to  return  to  the  members  a  ftipulated  fum, 
on  certain  contingencies  of  illnefs,  See.  and  thefe  initia¬ 
tions,  if  well  regulated,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
community.  The  legi?ature  has  fandtioned  them  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  alfo  put  them 
under  fome  farther  regulation  ;  for  in  general  their  calcu¬ 
lations  are  vague  and  delufive.  In  many  inltances  their 
funds  have  been  either  totally  fquandered,  or  been  found 
infufficient.  They  have  alfo  too  frequently  been  con¬ 
verted  into  engines  of  abufe,  by  paying  weekly  fums  to 
artifans  out.of  work,  and  have  thereby  encouraged  com¬ 
binations  among  workmen,  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  niif- 
guided  members  themleives  than  to  the  public  weal.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  an  inftitution  which  fliould  hav« 
for  its  objedt  to  provide  a  comfortable  income  fo  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  induftrious  in  the  decline  of  their  faculties,  would 
at  once  be  an  incentive,  and  a  confolation  to  the  mind. 
It  would  be  free  from  all  the  objedlions  that  exift  againft 
all  the  clubs,  boxes,  and  friendly  focieties,  to  which  wc 
Irove  alluded;  and  it  wouW  particularly  deferve  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  all  magiftrates  and  clergymen,  church-wardens, 
land-ownei's,  and  others,  interelted  in  watching  over  th* 
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morals^and  the  fubfirtenceof  the  people;  fince,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to' the  fpread  and  fuccefs  of  this  plan,  would  the  in- 
duftrious  be  rendered  independent,  and  the  poor-rates  be 
relieved.  Profeffional  men,  artifts,  clerks,  mechanics,  and, 
in  (hort,  individuals  of  all  occupations  where  perfonal  ex¬ 
ertion  is  the  fource  of  income,  and  whofe  livelihood  may¬ 
be  affefted  by  the  decay  of  their  mental  or  bodily  powers, 
are  the  perfons  to  whom  this  plan  of  provifion  for  old  age 
is  adapted. 

A  perfon  paying  a  ftipulated  fum  to  this  office,  yearly, 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
may,  from  the  termination  of  that  period,  receive  an  ade¬ 
quate  annuity  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  The  period  for  the 
payment  of  the  premiums  to  the  office  mult,  both  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  fum  and  the  duration  of  the  payments, 
be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  perfon.  Of  courfe  this 
plan  is  recommended  only  to  the  healthy,  prudent,  and 
temperate.  It  will  not  fuit  the  invalid,  or  the  diffipated 
part  of  the  community.  The  office  propofes,  for  the  fake 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  this  plan  to  all  the  daffies  of 
induftry,  to  accept  of  quarterly  payments,  not  lefts,  how¬ 
ever,  than  one  pound  per  quarter,  and  which,  if  the  indi¬ 
viduals  increafe  in  income,  may  be  advanced  fo  as  to  give 
them  a  correfponding  advance  in  the  future  annuity.  The 
plan  is  digefted  fo,  that  not  merely  the  fums  thus  paid  in 
by  individuals  will  be  carefully  hufbanded  and  improved 
for  them,  but  that  they  who  furvive  will  reap  the  benefit 
arifing  from  the  deaths  of  thofe  who  may  be  cut  off  before 
the  ftated  periods  of  the  commencement  of  their  refpec- 
tive  annuities.  And  it  is  on  the  calculation  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  decrement  of  life,  among  a  given  number  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  healthy  perfons,  of  middle  age,  that  the  table  of 
terms  is  calculated.  The  propofed  annuities  will  not  be 
fo  great  as  if  the  lives  were  to  be  promifcuoufiy  taken 
from  the  mafs  of  fociety ;  but  even  in  this  way  the  provi¬ 
fion  will  be  greater  than  any  fum  that  the  fame  perfons 
could  make  in  the  fame  time,  by  laying  out  the  mouey 
for  themfelves  at  compound  intereft. 

It  has  long  been  the  fubject  of  regret  that  fome  plan  of 
affurance  on  life  has  not  been  eftabliffied  for  military  offi¬ 
cers,  by  which  they  might  fecure  to  themfelves  a  com¬ 
fortable  provifion  for  old  age.  An  infurance  in  the  ufual 
way,  on  the  whole  period  of  life ,  to  provide  a  fum  to  be  paid 
to  their  widows  and  families,  may  be  effected  indeed  at 
every  office,  but  upon  terms  which  are  neceffarily.  high, 
on  account  of  the  hazards  to  which  military  life  is  fub- 
jeft.  The  annual  expenfe  is  too  great  in  general  for  a  mi¬ 
litary  man  ;  and  it  is  neceffiary  alfo  that  he  ihould  prefent 
himfelf  at  the  board,  and  fubmit  to  an  examination  ;  and 
if,  by  the  effects  of  climate  or  the  chance  of  war,  his  con- 
ftitution  appears  to  be  endangered,  he  finds  an  infurance 
impracticable.  Very  few  military  men,  therefore,  have 
infured  their  lives;  but,  though  the  difficulty  and  expenfe 
of  making  an  affurance  of  the  life  of  a  military  man  are 
great,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fecuring  a  provifion 
for  his  old  age ,  if  he  (hall  furvive  the  dangers  of  his  profef- 
fion,  fo  as  to  enable  him  to  retire  with  comfort  from  the 
fervice.  Military  perfons,  after  paffing  what  is  termed  the 
feafoning  point,  are  generally  long-lived.  The  habits  of 
cleanlinefs  and  activity  which  they  acquire,  the  care  of 
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their  health  which  is  taught  them,  are  favourable  to  lon¬ 
gevity  ;  and  accordingly  the  very  long  lives  of  our  defen¬ 
ders,  the  penlioners  in  and  out  of  our  military  and  naval 
afylums,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  fervice  as  a  profef- 
(ion.  Again  ;  military  perfons  in  general  are  (ingle,  and 
have  rather  to  look  to  comforts  for  themfelves,  if  they 
(hall  attain  old  age,  than  for  their  pofterity;  but,  however, 
even  married  men,  by  fecuring  to  themfelves  an  annuity 
for  old  age,  fecure  alfo  the  means  of  educating  and  bring¬ 
ing  forward  their  children. 

The  objeCt  of  this  plan  is  to  enable  a  military  man  to 
retire  upon  full  pay  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  ;  by  paying 
annually  a  fmall  fum  out  of  his  pay  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  he  may  fecure  to  himfelf  an  annuity  for  the  reft 
of  his  life.  He  may  direCt  this  to  be  paid  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  or  yearly,  by  his  agent  in  London.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
ceffiary  for  him  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  board  of 
directors.  He  has  only  to  fend  a  written  declaration  of 
his  age,  regiment,  &c.  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  his 
identity  at  all  times,  but  particularly  when  his  annuity 
(hall  have  to  commence.  He  mult  be  particular  as  to  his 
age,  becaufe  an  error  would  forfeit  his  policy.  The  fo¬ 
ciety  require  no  certificate  as  to  health,  becaufe  the  cal¬ 
culation  is  made  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  are  all  in 
good  health.  No  man  wdto  had  the  knowledge  of  a  bo¬ 
dily  complaint  likely  to  (horten  life  would  make  an  affiur- 
ance  for  a  remote  annuity. 

The  plan  is  alfo  made  to  apply  to  the  purchafe  of  pre¬ 
ferment;  for,  inftead  of  an  annuity,  an  officer  may  ftipu- 
late,  by  a  proportionate  annual  premium,  to  have  a  fum 
paid  down  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
which  of  courfe  he  may  apply  to  the  purchafe  of  a  ftep  in 
the  army,  or  as  he  pleafes. 

It  is  material  to  obferve,  that  the  office  has  agreed  t® 
take  the  payments  on  this  plan  quarterly,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  benefits  to  non-commiffioned  officers  and  privates; 
and  they  may  all  fecure  annuities  from  iol.  per  annum  up- 
to  any  reafonable  amount,  and  on  terms  within  the  reach 
of  every  prudent  foldier  or  failor. 

The  plan  is  alfo  adapted  to  perfons  going  abroad,  to 
the  civil  departments  in  India,  to  perfons  refident  for  a 
time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  traders,  to  travellers,  and  all 
others  whofe  avocations  may  take  them  for  a  time  from 
their  native  land.  However  men  may  winder  in  purfuit 
of  fortune,  it  is  their  profpect  and  objeft  to  return  ;  and 
this  plan  may  facilitate  the  execution  of  their  wilhes  in 
this  refpeft.  A  particular  table,  adapted  to  climate,  is 
formed  for  this  fpecies  of  remote  annuity ;  in  which  of 
courfe  a  ftipulation  is  made  for  change  of  place,  and  for 
the  return  of  the  individual  to  this  country. 

The  whole  of  this  engagement  for  remote  annuities ,  in  all 
the  claffes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be  entered  into 
without  the  perfonal  appearance  at  the  office  of  the  perfon 
defirous  to  fecure  to  himfelf  fuch  a  provifion.  It  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  courfe  that  he  is  a  perfon  of  found  health; 
and  it  is  only  required  that  a  certificate  of  his  aftual  age, 
and  the  ufual  declaration  thereon,  (hall  be  lodged  at  the 
office ;  together  with  certificates  of  change  of  place,  and 
identity  of  perfon,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  contract. 
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Table  I.  Premiums  for  affuring  the  Sum 
of  One  Hundred  Pounds  upon  the  Life  of  a 
Perfon,  from,  the  uge  of  eight  to  fixty- 
feven. 


Age. 

One  Year 

Stven  Years 
it  an  Annua 
Payment  of 

Whole  Life, 
at  an  Annual 
Payment  of 

81014 

O 

17 

c 

1 

I 

5 

I 

17 

7 

1  5 

0 

17 

I 

I 

2 

I  I 

I 

18 

7 

l6 

O 

*9 

2 

1 

4 

7 

I 

19 

8 

17 

I 

I 

2 

1 

6 

I 

2 

O 

8 

18 

I 

3 

3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

I 

8 

19 

I 

5 

c 

1 

8 

6 

2 

2 

8 

20 

1 

7 

3 

1 

9 

5 

2 

3 

7 

21 

I 

8 

IC 

I 

IO 

I 

2 

4 

6 

2  2 

I 

9 

3 

I 

IO 

6 

2 

5 

4 

25 

I 

9 

8 

I 

1 1 

O 

2 

6 

■  3 

24 

I 

IO 

2 

I 

1 1 

6 

2 

7 

1 

2  5 

I 

10 

7 

I 

I  2 

1 

2 

S 

1 

26 

I 

1 1 

I 

I 

I  2 

7 

2 

9 

I 

27 

I 

1 1 

7 

I 

13 

2 

2 

IO 

I 

28 

I 

12 

I 

I 

13 

9 

2 

i  r 

I 

29 

I 

12 

8 

I 

14 

4 

2 

1 2 

3 

30 

I 

13 

3 

I 

14 

1 1 

13 

5 

31 

I 

13 

9 

I 

15 

7 

2 

14 

7 

32 

I 

14 

4 

I 

j  6 

3 

2 

15 

9 

33 

I 

15 

0 

I 

16 

10 

2 

>  7 

I 

34 

I 

15 

8 

I 

17 

8 

2 

1 8 

5 

35 

I 

l6 

4 

1 

18 

IO 

2 

19 

IO 

36 

I 

17 

0 

I 

*9 

7 

3 

I 

4 

37 

I 

1 7 

9 

2 

O 

8 

3 

2 

10 

38 

I 

18 

6 

2 

I 

9 

3 

4 

6 

39 

I 

19 

3 

2 

2 

I  I 

3 

6 

2 

40 

2 

O 

8 

2 

4 

I 

3 

7 

I  I 

4' 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

9 

42 

2 

3 

6 

2 

6 

6 

3 

I  I 

8 

43 

2 

4 

6 

2 

7 

9 

3 

13 

8 

44 

2 

5 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

15 

9 

45 

2 

6 

S 

2 

IO 

10 

3 

17 

I  I 

46 

2 

7 

10 

2 

6 

4 

0 

2 

47 

2 

9 

O 

2 

14 

4 

4 

2 

7 

48 

2 

IO 

3 

2 

16 

4 

4 

5 

I 

49 

2 

12 

3 

2 

18 

6 

4 

7 

10 

5° 

2 

15 

3 

3 

0 

8 

4 

10 

8 

5' 

2 

17 

4 

3 

•  2 

8 

4 

*  3 

6 

52 

2 

19 

I 

3 

4 

9 

4 

l6 

5 

53 

3 

I 

O 

3 

7 

0 

4 

*9 

7 

54 

3 

3 

0 

3 

9 

5 

5 

2 

IO 

55 

3 

5 

0 

3 

12 

0 

5 

6 

4 

56 

3 

7 

3 

3 

14 

8 

5 

10 

I 

57 

3 

9 

8 

3 

17 

6 

5 

14 

O 

58 

3 

12 

3 

4 

O 

6 

5 

18 

2 

59 

3 

15 

I 

4 

3 

8 

6 

2 

8 

60 

3 

18 

I 

4 

7 

1 

6 

7 

4 

6l 

4 

I 

5 

4 

IO 

I  I 

6 

12 

4 

62 

4 

3 

I  I 

4 

15 

O 

6 

17 

9 

63 

4 

7 

8 

4 

19 

8 

7 

3 

7 

64 

4 

10 

9 

5 

4 

IO 

7 

9 

IO 

65 

4 

15 

2 

5 

10 

10 

7 

16 

9 

66 

5 

0 

I 

5 

17 

7 

8 

4 

I 

67 

5 

5 

6\ 

6 

5 

2 

8 

1 2 

I 

Table  II.  Annual  Premiums,  pay¬ 
able  during  the  joint  continuance  of 
Two  Lives,  for  aJJ'uring  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Pounds,  on  the  Contingency  of 
one  Life's  furviving  the  other. 


■Tges. 

Premiums 

Life  tc 
be  af- 
fured. 

.Life  againit  which 
the  Affurance  is  tc 
be  made. 

IO 

IO 

oc 

CN 

20 

1  9  > 

30 

1  8  3 

40 

i  7  8 

50 

1  617 

60 

l6o 

70 

1  4  11 

20 

IO 

1  1 6  6 

20 

r  17  0 

30 

1  15  9 

40 

1  14  8 

5° 

1  13  6 

60 

1  1 2  j 

70 

1  10  6 

3° 

IO 

2  5  5 

20 

260 

3° 

246 

40 

2  2  9 

5° 

2  011 

60 

1  18  10 

70 

1  16  7 

40 

10 

2  19  2 

20 

2  19  10 

3° 

2  18  2 

40 

2  15  11 

5° 

21210 

60 

294 

70 

2  5  i) 

50 

IO 

4  0  1 1 

20 

4110 

3° 

4  0  1 

40 

3  i7  10 

50 

3  13  10 

60 

3  7  7 

70 

3  1  6 

60 

10 

5*6  9 

20 

5  18  1 

30 

5  i6  3 

40 

5  J4  0 

50 

5  i°  7 

60 

524 

70 

4  9  10 

67 

IO 

810 

20 

829 

30 

8010 

40 

718  7 

50 

7  15  6 

60 

7  S  8 

70 

6  10  8 

Table  III,  Annual  Premiums  payable 
during  the  continuance  of  two  joint  Lives 
for  ajjiirmg  One  Hundred  Pounds,  to  he  paid 


Age. 

Age. 

r 

/o* 

S. 

a. 

IO 

IO 

2 

17 

1 

15 

3 

I 

1 

20 

3 

5 

7 

25 

3 

9 

3 

30 

3 

13 

9 

35 

3 

19 

6 

40 

4 

6 

IC 

45 

4 

*5 

1 1 

50 

5 

7 

IO 

55 

6 

2 

8 

60 

7 

2 

9 

67 

9 

6 

3 

15 

15 

3 

5 

c 

20 

3 

9 

6 

z5 

3 

13 

1 

30 

3 

17 

6 

35 

4 

3 

1 

40 

4 

IO 

4 

45 

4 

19 

5 

50 

5 

1 1 

3 

55 

6 

6 

I 

60 

7 

6 

0 

67 

9 

9 

5 

20 

20 

3 

13 

I  1  j 

25 

3 

17 

5 

30 

4 

I 

9 

35 

4 

7 

3 

40 

4 

i4 

6 

45 

5 

3 

6 

5° 

5 

15 

4 

55 

6 

IO 

2 

60 

7 

10 

2 

67 

9 

13 

9 

25 

25 

4 

0 

IO 

3° 

4 

5 

0 

35 

4 

10 

3 

40 

4 

17 

4 

45 

5 

6 

2 

5° 

5 

i7 

IO 

55 

6 

I  2 

6 

60 

7 

12 

5 

67 

9 

15 

9! 

Age. 

Age. 

4 

s 

a. 

30 

30 

4 

8 

1 1 

35 

4 

14 

1 

40 

5 

O 

1 J 

45 

5 

9 

6 

5° 

6 

I 

0 

55 

6 

15 

5 

60 

7 

15 

0 

\ 

67 

9 

18 

1 

35 

35 

4 

\  * 

l9 

0 

40 

5 

5 

6 

45 

5 

13 

10 

5° 

6 

5 

0 

55 

6 

19 

2 

60 

7 

18 

6 

67 

10 

I 

2 

40 

40 

5 

I  I 

9 

45 

5 

1 9 

9 

50 

6 

IO 

8 

55 

7 

4 

5 

60 

8 

3 

4 

67 

IO 

5 

6 

45 

45 

6 

7 

4 

50 

6 

17 

9 

55 

7 

I  I 

0 

60 

8 

9 

6 

67 

IO 

I  I 

1 

5° 

5° 

7 

7 

8 

55 

8 

0 

3 

60 

8 

18 

2 

67 

IO 

18 

IO 

55 


60 


67 


67 


>3  15 


The  preceding  Tables  fliow  the  rates  for  the  affur¬ 
ance  of  iool.  on  various  ages  and  on  various  contingen¬ 
cies.  Table  I.  gives  the  rate  of  affurance  of  iool.  for 
one  year,  for  feven  years,  or  for  the  whole  of  life;  from 
which  fome  eftimate  may  be  formed  of  the  rates  of  affur¬ 
ance  for  any  aflignable  time.  The  perfon  who  withes  to  af- 
fure  any  fum,  looks  to  the  column  having  “Age”  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  in  this  column  he  looks  for  the  number  which 
gives  his  age  at  the  next  birth-day;  and,  according  as  he 
withes  to  make  the  atl'urance,  he  caVries  his  eye  into  the 
®ther  columns.  If  he  withes  to  make  an  affurance  for 


one  year,  he  looks  to  the  column  marked  “  One  Year  ;” 
and  in  the  line  of  the  number  denoting  his  age  next  birth¬ 
day,  he  finds  the  fum  to  be  paid,  for  fecuring  to  his  family 
or  atfigns  one  hundred  pounds,  in  cafe  he  tliould  die  within 
the  year.  If  he  withes  to  make  the  affurance  for  feven 
years,  he  looks  to  the  column  marked  at  the  top  “  Seven 
Years,”  and  there  finds  in  the  line  of  the  number,  denot¬ 
ing  his  age  next  birth-day,  the  fum  to  be  paid  annually 
to  fecure  one  hundred  pounds  to  his  family  or  affigns,  in 
cafe  he  fliould  die  within  feven  years.  If  he  wifhes  to 
make  an  affurance  for  the  whole  life,  he  turns  to  the  co¬ 
lumn 
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!umn  marked  “  Whole  Life,”  and  there,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
he  finds  the  fum  to  be  paid  by  him  annually  to  fecure  to  his 
family  or  afligns  the  fum  of  100I.  Thus,  a  perfon  aged 
thirty  years  and  five  months,  looks  to  the  firft  column, 
for  the  number  31,  and  in  a  line  with  it  he  finds  in  the 
fecond  column  marked  “One  Year,”  the  figures  xl.  13s. 
9d.  and,  by  paying  this  fum,  he  will  fecure  to  his  family 
or  afligns  one  hundred  pounds  if  he  dies  within  the  year 
from  the  day  on  which  he  made  the  payment.  In  the 
third  column,  he  finds  in  the  fame  line  the  numbers  xl. 
15s.  yd.  and,  by  paying  this  fum  every  year,  he  will  fe¬ 
cure  to  his  family  or  afligns  one  hundred  pounds  in  cafe 
he  dies  within  feven  years.  In  the  laft  column,  he  finds  the 
numbers  2I.  14s.  yd.  and,  by  paying  this  fum  annually, 
he  fecures  to  his  family  one  hundred  pounds,  let  his  death 
happen  at  any  time.  The  reader  will  compare  this  Table 
with  that  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  The  rates,  however, 
are  liable  to  a  difcretionary  increafe  from  the  confideration 
of  the  date  of  the  party  who  applies  for  affurance.  Mi¬ 
litary  perfons  are  charged  two-and-twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  smouht  of  their  premiums  additional ;  officers  on  half¬ 
pay,  officers  in  the  militia,  fencibles,  and  the  like  levies, 
and  perfons  not  having  had  either  the  fmall-pox  or  cow- 
pox,  are  charged  eleven  per  cent,  on  their  premiums  ex¬ 
tra.  If  the  perfon  prefers  to  pay  a  fum  down  at  once,  in- 
ftead  of  annual  payments,  the  fum  is  fixed  upon  a  due 
proportion  to  the  annual  payments  in  the  table  for  his  age. 

Table  II.  prefects  the  rate  of  annual  payments,  to  fie- 
cure  iool.  to  the  furvivor  of  two  perfons;  thefe  payments 
having  been  made  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties. 
In  the  column  marked  “  Life  to  be  allured,”  are  given 
ages  from  ten  to  fixty- feven,  and  the  perfon  at  whofe  death 
the  fum  is  to  be  paid  looks  into  this  column  for  the  num¬ 
ber  neareft  his  age.  In  the  next  column,  marked  “  Life 
againft  which  the  Affurance  is  to  be  made,”  the  age  of  the 
perfon,  who  is  to  receive  the  fum  affured,  is  to  be  fought. 
In  the  third  column,  marked  “Premium,”  is,  in  the  line 
with  the  laft  number,  found,  the  fum  to  be  annually  paid 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  parties  concerned  in  this 
mode  of  affurance.  Thus,  if  a  hufband,  aged  thirty,  is 
defirous  of  fecuring  to  his  wife,  aged  twenty,  a  fum  at  his 
deeeafe,  provided  fhe  furvives  him,  he  looks  into  the  fhft 
column  on  the  left  hand,  and  finds  the  number  30  between 
two  divifions.  In  the  next  column,  between  thofe  divi- 
fions,  he  finds  the  number  20,  and  in  a  line  with  the  num¬ 
ber  20,  in  the  third  column,  he  finds  the  fum  2I.  6s.  od. 
which  he  is  to  pay  annually  during  the  joint  lives  of  him- 
felf  and  his  wife,  to  fecure  to  the  latter  iool.  at  his  death, 
provided  fixe  furvives  him.  If  the  hufband  prefers  the 
payment  of  a  grofs  fum  at  once,  he  may  do  it  by  advanc¬ 
ing  a  fum  proportionable  to  the  annual  payments.  If  the 
ages  of  the  parties  are  any  where  between  thofe  fet  down 
in  the  columns  of  the  Table,  the  rate  per  cent,  for  thofe 
ages  is  fixed  upon  the  fame  fcale  with  thofe  fet  down, 
and  the  reader  may  judge  of  this  proportionate  premium 
by  ccmfulting  the  premiums  neareft  to  the  ages  of  the  par¬ 
ties  on  whom  the  affurance  is  to  be  made. 

Table  III.  ftates  the  annual  fums  to  be  paid  during 
the  joint  lives  of  two  parties,  to  fecure  to  the  furvivor  one 
hundred  pounds  on  the  death  of  the  other  party  5  in  this 
cafe  the  two  fir  ft  columns  on  the  left  hand,  entitled  “  Age,” 
are  to  be  looked  at  for  the  ages  required  ;  and  from  the 
age  of  the  elder  party,  in  the  fecond  column,  we  take  the 
figures  in  the  third  column  in  the  fame  line  with  it.  Thus 
a  hufhand,  defiring  to  make  this  affurance  on  the  lives  of 
himfelf  and  his  wife,  he  being  thirty  years  of  age  and 
his  wife  twenty-five,  looks  into  the  firft  column  for  her 
age,  and  in  the  next  column  under  it  finds  the  number 
30,  oppofite  to  which,  in  the  third  column,  Hand  the 
numbers  4.1 .  5s.  od.  which  he  is  to  pay  annually  to  fecure 
iool.  to  be  paid  to  either,  on  tire  death  of  the  other. 

LI'FE-BLOOD,  /.  The  blood  necelfary  to  life  ;  the 
vital  blood. — They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value 
which  dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of 
life-blood.  Spectator, 
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Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  and  ftagnates  in  the  veins, 

Unlefs  a  proper  circulation 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swift. 

LI'FE-BOAT.  See  Life-Preserver. 

LIFE-ESTA'TE,  f.  An  eftate  of  freehold,  not  of  in¬ 
heritance.  Of  thefe  fome  are  conventional,  of  exprefsly 
created  by  the  aft  of  the  parties  ;  others  merely  legal ,  or 
created  by  conftruftion  and  operation  of  law.  See  the 
article  Estate. 

1.  Eftates  for  life  of  the  firft  kind,  exprefsly  created  by 
deed  or  grant,  are  where  a  leafe  is  made  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  to  a  man  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  or 
that  of  any  other  perfon,  or  for  more  lives  than  one  ;  in 
any  of  which  cafes  he  is  ftyled  tenant  for  life,  only,  when 
he  holds  the  eltate  by  the  life  of  another,  he  is  ufually 
called  tenant  pur  autre  vie.  Thefe  eftates  for  life  are  like 
inheritances,  of  a  feodal  nature ;  and  for  fome  time  were 
the  higheft  eltate  that  any  man  could  have  in  a  feud,  which 
was  not  in  its  original  hereditary.  They  are  given  or 
conferred  by  the  fame  feodal  rights  and  folemnities,  the 
fame  inveftiture  or  livery  of  feilin,  as  fees  themfelves  are; 
and  they  are  held  by  fealty,  if  demanded,  and  fuch  con¬ 
ventional  rents  and  fervices,  as  the  lord  or  lefTor,  and  his 
tenant  or  lelfee,  have  agreed  on.  Eftates  for  life  may  be 
created,  not  only  by  exprefs  words,  but  alfo  by  a  general 
grant,  without  defining  or  limiting  any  fpecific  eltate. 
As  if  we  grant  to  A.  B.  the  manor  of  Dale,  this  makes 
him  tenant  for  life.  Such  eftates  for  life  will,  generally 
fpeaking,  endure  as  long  as  the  life  for  which  they  are 
granted  :  but  there  are  fome  eftates  for  life,  which  may 
determine  upon  future  contingencies,  before  the  life  for 
which  they  are  created  expires;  as  an  eftate  granted  to  a 
woman  during  her  widowhood,  or  to  a  man  till  he  be 
promoted  to  a  benefice.  Thefe,  while  they  fublift,  are 
reckoned  eftates  for  life;  becaufe,  the  time  for  which  they 
will  endure  being  uncertain,  they  may  by  poffibility  laft 
for  life,  if  the  contingencies  upon  which  they  determine 
do  not  fooner  happen. 

In  cafe  an  eftate  be  granted  to  a  man  for  his  life  gene¬ 
rally,  it  may  alfo  determine  by  his  civil  death  ;  for  which 
reafons,  in  conveyances  the  grant  is  ufually  made  for  the 
term  of  a  man’s  natural  life,  which  can  only  determine  by 
his  natural  death.  One  fpecies  of  civil  death  is,  where  a 
man,  by  abl  of  parliament,  is  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony  ; 
and,  faving  his  life,  is  baniffied  for  ever;  this  lord  Coke 
declares  to  be  a  civil  death ;  but  he  fays,  a  temporary  ex¬ 
ile  is  not  a  civil  death.  Under  this  reafoning,wherea  man 
receives  judgment  of  death,  and  afterwards  leaves  the 
kingdom  for  life,  upon  a  conditional  pardon,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  but  this  amounts  to  a  civil  death:  this- 
praftice  did  not  exift  in  the  time  of  lord  Coke,  who  fays 
that  a  man  can  only  lofe  his  country  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament.  1  Inf.  133. 

2.  The  fecond  eftate  for  life  is  of  the  legal  kind,  as  con- 
tra-diftinguiffied  from  conventional ;  viz.  that  of  tenant  in 
tail  after  poffibility  of  iffue  extinft.  This  happens  where 
one  is  tenant  in  lpecial  tail,  and  a  perfon,  from  whofe 
body  the  iffue  was  to  fpring,  dies  without  iffue;  or,  hav¬ 
ing  left  iffue,  that  iftue  becomes  extinft;  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  furviving  tenant  in  fpecial  tail  becomes  tenant 
in  tail  after  poffibility  of  iffue  extinft.  This  eftate  muft 
be  created  by  the  aft  of  God  ;  that  is,  by  the  death  of 
that  perfon  out  of  whofe  body  the  iffue  was  to  fpring;  for 
no  limitation,  conveyance,  or  other  human  aft,  can  make 
it.  A  poffibility  of  iffue  is  always  fuppofed  to  exift  in  law, 
unlefs  extinguiffied  by  the  death  of  the  parties ;  even 
though  the  donees  be  each  of  them  100  years  old.  Litt.  §  34. 
Co.  Litt.  This  eftate  is  of  an  amphibious  nature,  par¬ 
taking  partly  of  an  eftate-tail,  and  partly  of  an  eftate  for 
life.  In  truth,  the  tenant  is  only  tenant  for  life,  but 
with  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  tenant  in  tail ;  as,  not 
to  be  punifliable  for  walte,  &c.  Co.  Litt.  27.  or,  he  is  te¬ 
nant  in  tail,  with  many  of  the  reftriftions  of  a  tenant  for 
3  life  5. 
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life;  as,  to  forfeit  his  eftate  if  he  alienes  it  in  fee-fimple  ; 
{ibid.  2.8.)  whereas  fuch  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail,  though 
voidable  by  the  iffue,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  eftate  to  the 
reverfioner,  who  is  not  concerned  in  intereft  till  all  pof- 
fibility  of  iifue  be  extinCl.  But,  in  general,  the  law  looks 
upon  this  eftate  as  equivalent  to  an  eftate  for  life  only  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  will  permit  this  tenant  to  exchange  his  eftate 
with  a  tenant  for  life;  which  exchange  can  only  be  made 
aff  ellates  that  are  equal  in  their  nature.  Blackjl.  b.  ii. 

The  incidents  to  an  eftate  for  life  are  principally  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  and  they  are  applicable,  not  only  to  that  fpecies 
of  tenants  for  life  which  are  exprefsly  created  by  deed, 
but  alfo  to  thofe  which  are  created  by  act  or  operation  of 
law.  i.  Every  tenant  for  life,  unlefs  reftrained  by  cove¬ 
nant  or  agreement,  may  of  common  right  take  upon  the 
land  demifed  to  him  reafonable  eftovers,  or  botes ;  but 
he  is  not  permitted  to  cut  down  timber,  or  do  other  wafte 
upon  the  premifes.  2.  Tenant  for  life,  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives,  (hall  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  fudden  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  eftate,  becaufe  fuch  a  determination  is  con¬ 
tingent  and  uncertain.  Therefore,  if  a  tenant  for  his 
own  life  fows  the  lands,  and  dies  before  harveft,  his  exe¬ 
cutors  fliall  have  the  emblements,  or  profits  of  the  crop. 
The  benefits  of  the  law  of  emblements  are  particularly  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  parochial  clergy,  by  ftat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 1 ; 
for  all  perfons  wdio  are  prelented  to  any  ecclefiaftical  be¬ 
nefice,  or  to  any  civil  office,  are  confidered  as  tenants  for 
their  own  lives,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  expreffed  in  the 
form  of  the  donation.  1  Comm .  c.  8. 

The  under-tenants  or  leflees  of  eftates  for  life  have  the 
fame,  nay  greater,  indulgences  than  their  leifors  the  ori¬ 
ginal  tenants  for  life.  The  fame ;  for  the  law  of  eftovers 
and  emblements,  with  regard  to  the  tenant  for  life,  is  alfo 
law  with  regard  to  his  under-tenant,  who  reprefents  him 
and  Hands  in  his  place.  Greater-,  for  in  thofe  cafes  where 
tenant  for  life  fliall  not  have  the  emblements,  becaufe  the 
eftate  determines  by  his  own  aft,  the  exception  fliall  not 
reach  his  leflee,  w  ho  is  a  third  perfon.  The  leflees  of  te¬ 
nants  for  life  had  alfo  at  the  common  law  another  moll 
unreafonable  advantage;  for,  at  the  death  of  their  lefl’ors, 
the  tenants  for  life,  thefe  under-tenants  might,  if  they 
pleafed,  quit  the  premifes,  and  pay  no  rent  to  any  body 
for  the  occupation  of  the  land  fince  the  laft  quarter-day, 
or  other  day  affigned  for  payment  of  rent.  10  Rep.  127. 
To  remedy  which,  it  is  now  enabled  by  ftat.  11  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  §  15,  that  the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  tenant 
for  life,  on  wdiofe  death  any  leale  determined,  fliall  recover 
of  the  leflee  a  rateable  proportion  of  rent,  from  the  laft 
day  of  payment  to  the  death  of  fuch  leflor. 

By  ftat.  19  Car.  II.  c.  6,  where  perfons  for  whofe  lives 
eftates  are  held,  fliall  abfent  themfelves  for  feven  years, 
they  fliall  be  prefumed  dead.  And  by  6  Ann.  c.  18,  per¬ 
fons  for  whole  lives  eftates  are  held,  fliall,  on  application 
to  the  lord-chancellor,  be  produced.  The  tenant  holding 
after  the  determination  of  the  life,  deemed  a  trefpafler. 
Pofthumous  children  are  enabled  to  take  in  remainder, 
where  the  life-eftate  is  determined.  10  &  11  Will.  III.  c.  16. 

LIFE  EVERLA'STING,  in  botany.  See  Gnapha- 
Lium,  vol.  viii.  p.  635. 

LITE-FUL,  adj.  Invigorating*. 

Fair  fun,  fliew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  life  ful  heat  not  fervent  be.  Sperfer. 

LIFE-GIV'ING,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  give  life. — 
Kindled  at  firft  from  heav’n’s  life-giving  fire.  Speifer, 

He  fat  devifing  death 

To  them  who  liv’d  ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life-giving  plant.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

LIFE-GUA'RD,  f.  The  guard  of  a  king’s  perfon. 

LIFE-HAR'MING,  adj.  Prejudicial  to  life: 

You  promis’d,  wdien  you  parted  with  the  king, 

To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs.  Shakefp.  Rick.  II. 

LIFE-LA N'D,/.  Land  held  on  a  leafe  for  lives. 

LPFE-LIKE,  adj.  Like  a  living  perfon: 
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Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air 

Imprefs’d  the  form  of  Ipthema  the  fair.  Pope. 

LIT  E-PRESERVER,  f.  A  name  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  fundry-machines  and  contrivances  for  favino-  peo¬ 
ple  from  drowning,  yet  in  general  diftinguiffied  from  life¬ 
boats.  But,  as  every  life-boat  is  intended  to  be  a  life-pre- 
ferver,  we  have  thought  it  belt  to  include  them  under  one 
article. 

.  The  firft  boat  of  this  kind  to  be  noticed,  in  point  of 
time,  is  that  of  Monf.  de  Bernieres,  one  of  the  four  con- 
trollers-general  of  bridges  and  caufeways  in  France.  We 
have  not  any  particular  defeription  of  it,  farther  than 
that  it  was  made  with  a  falfe  bottom,  the  fpace  between 
which  and  the  true  one  was  filled  with  pieces  of  cork  laid 
as  clofe  together  as  poffible;  the  fides  of  the  boat  were 
raifed  proportionably,  leaving  large  apertures  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  run  off  5  the  ftern  was  raifed,  and  there  was  fome- 
thing  of  a  deck  for  the  men  to  take  (belter  under  when 
the  boat  (hould  be  thrown  on  its  fide  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves.  The  boat  was  about  18  feet  long,  and  5  or  S 
broad,  the  diftance  between  the  true  and  the  falfe  bottom 
one  foot.  It  was  prefented  to  the  king  (Louis  XV.)  in 
the  year  1769;  another  was  afterwards  made,  with  im¬ 
provements,  for  the  duke  de  Chartres,  and  a  third  for  the 
marquis  de  Marigni.  On  the  nth  of  October,  1771,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gillingwater’s  Hiftory  of  Loweftoff.  one  of 
thefe  boats  was  exhibited  at  Paris  before  the  king  and  the 
dauphin,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  provoft  of  "the  mer¬ 
chants,  of  the  body  of  the  town,  and  of  a  numerous  con- 
courfe  of  fpeftators  of  all  conditions.  (Dr.  Rees  fays  this 
took  place  on  the  iff  of  Auguft,  1777.)  The  experiments 
were  made  in  the  way  of  comparifon  with  another  com¬ 
mon  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and  of  equal  fize.  Both  boats 
had  been  built  ten  years,  and  their  exterior  forms  appeared 
to  be  exaftly  fimilar.  The  common  boat  contained  only- 
eight  men,  who  rocked  it  and  made  it  incline  fo  much  to 
one  fide,  that  it  prefently  filled  with  water,  and  funk;  fo 
that  the  men  were  obliged  to  five  themfelves  by  fwim- 
ming ;  a  thing. common  in  all  veflels  of  the  fame  kind,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  are  in  them,  the 
ftrength  of  the  waves  or  wind,  a  violent  or  unexpected 
(hock,  or  their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowered  any  other 
way.  The  fame  men  who  had  juft  efcapecl  the  boat  which 
funk,  got  into  the  boat  of  M.  Bernieres;  rocked  and  filled 
it,  as  they  had  done  the  other,  with  water.  But,  inftead 
of  finking  to  the  bottom,  though  brim-full,  it  bore  being 
rowed  about  the  river,  loaded  as  it  was  with  men  and  water, 
without  any  danger  to  the  people  in  it.  M.  Bernieres 
carried  the  trial  (till  farther.  He  ordered  a  malt  to  be 
ereCted  in  this  fame  boat,  when  filled  with  water;  and  to 
the  top  of  the  malt  had  a  rope  fattened,  and  drawn  till  the 
end  cf  the  malt  touched  the  furface  of  the  river,  fo  that  the 
boat  was  entirely  on  one  fide,  a  pofition  into  which  neither 
winds  nor  w'aves  could  bring  her;  yet,  as  foon  as  the  men, 
who  had  hauled  her  into  this  fituation,  let  go  the  rope,  the 
boat  and  malt  recovered  themfelves  perfectly  in  Ids  than 
the  quarter  of  a  fecond ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  boat 
could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and  that  it  afforded 
the  greateft  poffible  (ecurity  in  every  way.  It  is  added, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  above  trials,  the  provoft  of  the 
merchants  and  the  corporation  of  Paris  gave  Bernieres 
permiflion  to  eftablilh  his  boats  on  the  Seine,  at  the  port 
near  the  Pont  Royal ;  and,  moreover,  promifed  him  all 
the  protection  and  encouragement  in  their  power;  and 
Bernieres,  on  his  fide,  propofed  to  fupply  the  public  with 
a  certain  number  of  thefe  boats  before  the  end  of  the 
next  year.  Whether  he  fulfilled  his  engagement,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  fuccefsful  in  the  fubfequent  trials  of  this  ufe- 
f til  invention,  as  he  was  in  the  former,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  But  a  French  writer  obferves,  that  “  the 
indifference  with  which  the  invention  of  M.  de  Bernieres 
was  received  (hows  how  regardlefs  men  are  of  the  moft 
ufeful  difeoveries,  when  the  general  interefts  of  humanity- 
only  are  concerned,  and  when  trouble  and  expenfe  are  re¬ 
quired 
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q -fired  to  render  them  pra£Ucally  ufeful.”  Montucla's  edit, 
of  Ozanam's  Recreations,  vol.ii. 

Such  however,  we  are  proud  to  fay,  is  not  the  cafe  in 
England.  The  moment  that  a  life-boat,  upon  evidently 
juft  principles,  was  ftarted,  it  met  with  general  patronage 
from  the  merchants,  the  (hip-owners,  the  nobility,  and  the 
government,  of  this  country  ;  not  only  fo,  but  it  is  equally 
well  known,  that  premiums  are  annually  offered,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Commerce,  to  incite  ingenious  men  to  make 
difcoveries  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  following  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  life-boat 
conftrudted  by  Mr.  Henry  Greathead  of  South  Shields, 
for  the  pnrpofe  of  preferving  the  lives  of  fliipwrecked  per- 
fons.  In  September  1789,  the  Ad  venture  of  Newcaftle  was 
Itranded  on  the  Herd-fand,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Tynemouth 
haven,  in  themidft  of  tremendous  breakers;  and  thegreateft 
part  of  the  crew  perifhed  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fliore,  and  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands  of  fpeClators, 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  any  reward, 
to  venture  out  to  her  aftiliance,  in  any  boat  or  coble  of 
the  common  conftruftion.  On  this  occafion,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  South  Shields  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  premiums  were 
offered  for  plans  of  a  boat  which  ftiould  be  the  heft  cal¬ 
culated  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  lea,  particularly  of 
broken  water.  Many  propofals  were  offered  ;  but  the  pre¬ 
ference  was  unanimoully  given  to  that  of  Mr.  Greathead, 
who  was  immediately  directed  to  build  a  boat  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  committee.  Other  claimants  to  the  invention 
have  fince  appeared,  who  aflert  that  Mr.  Greathead  was 
merely  the  builder  (under  the  direflion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee),  not  the  contriver,  of  this  molt  ufeful  life-boat.  The 
general  voice  has  however  decided  (juftly  we  think)  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Greathead. 

Grealhcad's  life-boat,  then,  was  firft  tried  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1790;  and  fo  well  has  it  anfwered,  and  indeed  ex¬ 
ceeded  every  expectation,  in  the  molt  tremendous  broken 
fea,  that  lince  that  time  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  faved 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  alone,  which  otherwife  mult 
have  been  loft;  and  in  no  inftance  has  it  ever  failed. 

The  principle  of  this  boat  appears  to  have  been  fug- 
gefted  to  Mr.  Greathead  by  the  following  limple  faft  : 
Take  a  fpheroid,  and  divide  it  into  quarters ;  each  quar¬ 
ter  is  elliptical,  and  nearly  refembles  the  half  of  a  wooden 
bowl,  having  a  curvature  with  projecting  ends ;  this, 
thrown  into  the  fea  or  broken  water,  cannot  be  upfet,  or 
lie  with  the  bottom  upwards.  Such  then  is  the  (hape  of  the 
boat.  Its  length  is  thirty  feet;  breadth,  ten  feet;  depth, 
from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  lower  part  of  the  keel 
in  midlhips,  three  feet  three  inches  ;  from  the  gunwale 
to  the  platform  (within),  two  feet  four;  from  the  top  of 
the  Items  (both  ends  being  limilar)  to  the  horizontal  line 
of  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  live  feet  nine.  The  keel  is  a 
plank  of  three  inches  thick,  of  a  proportionate  breadth  in 
midlhips,  narrowing  gradually  towards  the  ends,  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Items  at  the  bottom,  and  forming  a  great 
convexity  downwards.  The  (terns  are  fegments  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  with  confuierable  rakes.  The  bottom  feftion,  to  the 
door-heads,  is  a  curve  fore  and  aft,  with  the  lweep  of 
the  keel.  The  door-timber  has  a  (mail  rife,  curving  from 
the  keel  to  the  floor-heads.  A  bilge-plank  is  wrought  in 
on  each  fide  next  the  floor-heads,  with  a  double  rabbit  or 
groove  of  a  fimilav  thicknefs  with  the  keel ;  and  on  the 
outfide  of  this. are  fixed  two  bilge-trees,  correfponding 
nearly  with  the  level  of  the  keel.  The  ends  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  feCfion  form  that  fine  kind  of  entrance  oblervable  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  bow  of  the  fi'.hing-boat  called  a  coble, 
much  ufed  in  the.  north.  Front  this  part  to  the  top  of  the 
Item  it  is  more  elliptical,  forming  a  confiderable  projec¬ 
tion.  The  fides,  from  the  floor-heads  to  the  top  of  the 
gunwale,  (launch  off  on  each  lide,  in  proportion  to  above 
half  the  .breadth  of  the  floor.  The  breadth  is  continued 
far  forwards  towards  the  ends,  leaving  a  fuflicient  length 
wf  ftraight  fide  at  the  top.  The  flieer  is  regular  along  the 
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ftraight  fide,  and  more  elevated  towards  the  ends.  The 
gunwale  fixed  to  the  outfide  is  three  inches  thick.  The' 
fides,  from  the#inder  part  of  the  gunwale,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  regular  flieer,  extending  twenty-one  feet  fix 
inches,  are  cafed  with  layers  of  cork,  to  the  depth  of  fix- 
teen  inches,  downwards ;  and,  the  thicknefs  of  this  cafing 
of  cork  being  four  inches,  it  projects  at  the  top  a  little 
without  the  gunwale.  The  cork,  on  the  outfide,  is  f'ecured 
with  thin  plates  or  flips  of  copper,  and  the  boat  is  fattened 
with  copper  nails.  The  thwarts,  or  feats,  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  double-banked  ;  confequently  the  boat  may  be  rowed, 
with  ten  oars.  The  thwarts  are  firmly  (tanchioned.  The 
fide-oars  are  ftiort,  with  iron  tholes  and  rope-grommets, 
fo  that  the  rower  can  pull  either  way.  The  boat  is  fleered 
with  an  oar  at  each  end;  and  the  fteering-oar  is  one-third 
longer  than  the  rowing-oar.  The  platform  placed  at  the 
bottom,  within  the  boat,  is  horizontal,  the  length  of  the 
midlhips,  and  elevated  at  the  ends,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tteerfman,  to  give  him  a  greater  power  with  the  oar.' 
The  internal  part  of  the  boat  next  the  fides,  froth  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  thwarts  down  to  the  platform,  is  cafed 
with  cork;  the  whole  quantity  of  which,  affixed  to  the 
life-boat,  i3  nearly  feven  hundred  weight.  The  cork  in- 
difputably  contributes  much  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat, 
is  a  good  defence  in  going  along-fide  a  veflel,  and  is  of 
principal  ufe  in  keeping  the  boat  in  an  e reft  pofition  in 
the  fea,  or  rather  for  giving  her  a  very  lively  and  quick 
difpofition  to  recover  from  any  bidden  cant  or  lurch, 
which  file  may  receive  from  the  (broke  of  a  heavy  wave'. 
But,  excluiively  of  the  cork,  the  admirable. conftruftion 
of  this  boat  gives  it  a  decided  pre-eminence.  The  ends 
being  limilar,  the  boat  can  be  rowed  either  way ;  and  this 
peculiarity  of  form  alleviates  her  in  riling  over  the  waves. 
The  curvature  of  the  keel  and  bottom  facilitates  her 
movement  in  turning,  and  contributes  to  the  eafe  of  the 
fteerage,  as  a  lingle  broke  of  the  (teering-oar  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  effeft,  the  boat  moving  as  it  were  upon  a  centre. 
The  fine  entrance  below  is  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  waves, 
when  rowing  againft  them ;  and,  combined  with  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  bottom,  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the  item, 
admits  her  to  rife  with  wonderful  buoyancy  in  a  high  fea, 
and  to  launch  forward  with  rapidity,  without  fhipping 
any  water,  when  a  common  boat  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  filled.  The  (launching  or  fpreading  form  of  the 
boat,  from  her  floor-heads  to  the  gunwale,  gives  her  a 
confiderable  bearing;  and  the  continuation  of  the  breadth, 
well  forward,  is  a  great  fupport  to  her  in  the  fea;  and  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  boats  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  are  the  beft  fea-boats  for  rowing  againft  turbulent 
waves.  The  internal  (hallownefs  of  the  boat  from  the 
gunwale  down  to  the  platform,  the  convexity  of  the  form, 
and  the  bulk.of  cork  within,  leave  a  very  diminiffied  (pace 
for  the  water  to  occupy  ;  fo  that  the  life-boat,  when  filled 
with  water,  contains  a  confiderable  lefs  quantity  than  the 
common  boat,  and  is  in  no  danger  either  of  linking  or 
overturning. 

It  may  be  prefumed  by  fome,  that  in  cafes  of  high  wind, 
agitated  fea,  and  broken  waves,  a  boat  of  fuch  a  buik 
could  not  prevail  againft  them  by  the  force  of  oars;  but 
the  life-boat,  from  her  peculiar  form,  may  be  rowed  a-head, 
when  the  attempt  in  other  boats  would  fail.  Boats  of  the 
common  form,  adapted  for  fpeed,  are  of  coiiffe  put  in 
motion  with  a  fmall  power;  but,  for  want  of  buoyancy 
and  beating,  are  over-run  by  the  waves,  and  funk,  when 
impelled  againft  them;  and  boats  conftrufted  for  burthen 
meet  with  too  much  reliftance  from  the  wind  and  fea,  when 
oppofed  to  them,  and  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  be  rowed  from 
the  (bore  to  a  (hip  in  diftrefs. 

“  An  idea  has  been  entertained  (fays  Mr.  Greathead) 
that  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  life-boat  are  to  be  af- 
cribed  folely  to  the  quantity  of  cork  affixed  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  erroneous  opinion,  and  I  trufl  has  been  amply  re¬ 
futed  by  the  preceding  obfeVvatiops  on  the  conftriffition 
of  this  boat.  It  muft  beadmifted  that  the  application  of 
cork  to  common  boats  would  add  to  their-  buoyancy  and 
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fecurity;  and  it  might  be  a  ufsful  expedient,  if  there 
was  a  quantity.of  cork  on-board  of  (hips,  to  prepare  the 
boats  with,  in  cafes  of  (hip wreck,  as  it  might  be  expedi- 
tioufly  done  in  a  temporary  way,  by  means  of  clamps,  or 
fome  other  contrivance.  The  application  of  cork  to  Come 
of  the  boats  of  his  majefty’s  drips  (the  launches)  might 
be  worthy  of  confideration,  more  particularly,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  made  at.a  little  expendc,  and  without 
injury  to  the  boats.” 

The  life-boat  is  kept  in  a  boat-houfe,  and  placed  upon 
four  low  wheels,  ready  to  be  moved  at  a. moment's  notice. 
Thefe  wheels  are  convenient  in  conveying  the  boat  along 
the  (bore  to  the  fea  ;  but,  if  die  had  to  travel  upon  them 
on  a  rough  road,  her  frame  would  be  exceedingly  ihaken  ; 
befides,  it  has  been  found  difficult  and  troublefome  to  re¬ 
place  her  upon  thefe  wheels,  on  her  return  from  fea. 
Another  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted  :  two  wheels  of 
twelve  feet  diameter,  with  a  moveable  arched  axis,  and  a 
pole  fixed  thereto  for  a  lever,  have  been  condrudred. 
The  boat  is  fufpended,  near  her  centre,  between  the 
wheels,  under  the  axis;  toward  each  extremity  of  which 
is  an  iron  pin.  When  the  pole  is  elevated  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  becomes  deprefled,  and 
a  pair  of  ^opa  (lings,  which  go  round  the  boat,  being 
fixed  to  the  iron  pins,  (lie  is  railed  with  the  greateft  faci¬ 
lity  by  means  of  the  pole,  which  is  then  fattened  down 
to  the  (tern  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Greathead  gives  the  following  inftruclions  for  the 
management  of  the  life-boat.  “  The  boats,  in  general, 
of  this  defeription  are  painted  white  on  the  ou tilde  ;  this 
colour  more  immediately  engaging  the  eye  of  the  fpeifta- 
tor,  when  riling  from  the  hollow  of  the  fea,  than  any 
other.  The  bottom  of  the  boat  is  at  firft  varnifned, 
(which  will  take  paint  afterwards,)  for  the  more  minute 
infpeefion  cf  purchafers.  The  oars  (lie  is  equipped  with 
are  made  of  fir,  of  the  bed:  quality  ;  having  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  a  rove  afh-oar,  that  will  drefs  clean  and  light, 
is  too  pliant  among  the  breakers  ;  and  when  made  ltrong 
and  heavy,  from  rowing  double-banked,  the  purchafe 
being  (hort.  fooner  exhaufts  the  rower,  which  makes  the 
fir-oat,  when  made  ftiff,  more  preferable.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  boat,  (he  requires  twelve  men  to  work  her; 
that  is,  five  men  on  each  fide  rowing  double-banked,  with 
an  oar  (lung  over  an  iron  thole,  with  a  grommet,  (as  pro¬ 
vided,)  fo  as  to  enable  the  rower  to  pull  either  way,  and 
one  man  at  each  end  to  (leer  her,  and  to  be  ready  at  the 
oppoiite  end  to  take  the  (leer-oar,  when  wanted.  As, 
from  the  conftruflion  of  the  boat,  (lie  is  always  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  be  rowed  either  way,  without  turning  the  boat ; 
when  manned,  the  perfon  who  (leers  her  lliould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  tides,  in  order  to  take 
every  pofiible  advantage  ;  the  bed  method,  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  will  admit  of  if,  is  to  head  the  fea.  The  (teerfman 
(hould  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  wave  or  breaker,  and 
encourage  the  rowers  to  give  way,  as  the  boat  rifes  to  it ; 
being  then  aided  by  the  force  of  the  oars,  (he  launches 
over  it  with  va(l  rapidity,  without  (hipping  any  water. 
It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  often  a  ftrong  re¬ 
flux  of  fea  occafioned  by  the  ftranded  wrecks,  which  re¬ 
quires  both  difpatch  and  care  in  the  people  employed, 
that  the  boat  be  not  damaged.  When  the  wreck  is 
reached,  if  the  wind  blows  to  the  land,  the  boat  will 
come  in  (bore  without  any  other  effort  than  (leering.” 

The  following  additional  obfervations  and  in  11  millions 
are  given  by  Mr.  Hinderwell  of  Scarborough.  The  life¬ 
boat  at  Scarborough  is  under  the  diredfion  of  a  committee. 
Twenty-four  fifhermen,  compofing  two  crews,  are  alter¬ 
nately  employed  to  navigate  her.  A  reward,  in  cafes  of 
ihipwreck,  is  paid  by  the  committee  to  each  man  adfually 
engaged  in  the  affidance  ;  and  it  is  expelled  the  veflel  re¬ 
ceiving  affidance  (hould  contribute  to  defray  this  expenfe. 
None  have  hitherto  refufed.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
command  of  the  boat  (hould  be  entruded  to  Come  Heady 
experienced  perfon,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  direction 
cf  the  tides  or  currents,  as  much  (kill  may  be  required 
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in  riling  them  to  the  mod  advantage,  in  going  to  a  ffiip 
in  didrefs.  It  (hould  alfo  be  recommended,  to  keep  the 
head  cf  the  boat  to  the  fea,  as  much  as  circum (Ences 
will  admit;  and,  to  give  her  an  accelerated  velocity  to 
meet  the  wave,  much  exertion  is  necefiary  in  approaching 
?.  wreck,  on  account  of  the  drong  reflux  of  the  waves, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  great  danger.  In  a  ge¬ 
neral  way,  it  is  fared  to  go  on  the  lee  quarter;  but  this 
"depends  on  the  pofition  of  the  veflel ;  and  the  mader  of 
the  boat  (hould  exereife  his  (kill  in  placing  her  in  the  mod 
convenient  fituntion.  l  he  boatmen  (hould  pradltife  them- 
felvestin  the  ufe  of  the  boat,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
acquainted  with  her  movements;  and  they  (hould  at  all 
times  be  drictly  obedient  to  the  directions  of  the  perfon 
who  is  appointed  to  the  command. 

The  upper  part  of  the  annexed  Plate  contains  a  per- 
fpedl  ive  view  of  the  life-boat  rifing  over  a  heavy  (urge, 
and  going  out  to  the  affidance  of  a  (hip,  which  appears 
in  the  horizon  in  didrefs.  In  the  life-boat  are  ten  rowers, 
pulling  to  get  to  the  (hip.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  boat, 
a  man  is  fleering  her  with  a  long  oar  towards  the  (hip  ; 
and  another  perfon  is  dafioned  with  an  oar  at  the  higher 
end,  to  deer  the  boat  on  her  return  ;  both  ends  of  the 
boat  being  formed  alike,  in  order,  to  ufe  either  at  pleafure 
in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  (hip.  The  (heer,  or 
curve  ot  the  boat,  riling  confiderably  from  the  middle  to 
the  liesis,  or  ends,  is  clearly  didinguifhed  ;  alfo  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  cork,  fecured  by  flips  of  copper  along  the  outfide 
of  the  boat,  near  the  part  where  the  rowers  are  feated. 
Fig.  i,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Plate,  is  a  longitudinal 
fedlion  of  the  fame  life-boat,  in  order  to  (how  the  parts 
diftindlly.  E  E  E,  the  (heer  or  curve  of  the  boat.  1 1,  the 
two  (terns,  or  ends,  which  are  exactly  alike.  K,  the  keel, 
LL,  the  aprons,  to  drengthen  the  dems.  M  M,  the  fheets,. 
or  places  for  paflengers.  N  N,  timber-heads,  or  boat- 
fadenings.  OOOOO,  the  tholes  on  which  the  oars  are 
flung  by  grommets.  T,  flooring  under  the  rowers’  feet. 
Fig.  2  is  a  crofs  fedtion  of  the  fame  ;  wherein  FF  are  the 
outfide  coatings  of  cork;  GG,  the  infide  cork  filling  j. 
H  H,  the  outfide  planks  of  the  boat;  I,  one  of  the  dems 
of  the  boat ;  K,  the  keel ;  N  N,  the  timber-head  ;  P  P,  the 
thwarts,  or  rowers’  feats;  R,  one  of  the  danchions  under 
the  thwarts,  each  being  thus  firmly  fupported  ;  S,  a  flec¬ 
tion  of  the  gang-board,  which  erodes  the  thwarts,  and 
forms  the  padage  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other  ; 
T,  the  floor-heads,  or  platform  for  the  rowers’  feet ;  V  V, 
the  two  bilge  pieces,  nearly  level  with  the  keel ;  WW, 
the  gunwales ;  X,  a  ring-bolt  for  the  head-fad,  there 
bei.ng  another  alfo  at  the  other  end  ;  Y,  a  platform  for 
the  deerfman.  ’ 

After  this  life-boat  had  been  fubmitted  to  a  ted  of 
twelve  years’ experience,  during  which'period  Mr.  Great- 
head  had  facrificed  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  his  time 
in  furnifhing  plans,  and  otherwife  rendering  the  inven¬ 
tion  as  extenfively  ufeful  as  he  could  ;  on  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1803,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  prayer  of  which  was  as  follows  :  “  Your  pe¬ 

titioner  having  been  indrumental  in  (luting  the  lives  of  fo 
many  perfons  ;  the  utility  of  the  boat  being  now  efta- 
bliihed  ;  and  your  petitioner  having  derived  little  or  no 
pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  the  invention,  his 
models  having  been  made  public  ;  humbly  hopes,  that 
this  honourable  houfe  will  take  his  cafe  into  their  con¬ 
fideration,  and  grant  your  petitioner  fuch  reward  as  to 
this  honourable  houfe  (lia.ll  feem  meet,  &c.” 

The  petition,  having  been  recommended  by  his  ma- 
jedy,  was  referred  to  the  confideration  of  a  committee  5 
of  whofe  report  the  following  is  a  brief  abdraCfl.  “  It 
appeared  to  your  committee  to  be  necefiary  to  diredt  their 
inquiries  particularly  to  the  three  following  fubjedts.  id. 
The  utility  of  the  life-boat.  2dly.  The  originality  of 
the  invention  claimed  by  Mr.  Gre'athead.  3 d ly.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  had  received  any,  and  what,  remuneration.  And, 
in  order  to  al'certain  thefe  fadts,  your  committee  proceeded 
to  examine,  Ralph  Hiliery,  a  leaman,  who  dated,  that  he 
1  had 
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had  been  forty-five  years  at  fea,  in  the  Greenland  and 
coal  trade,  and  has  refided  always  at  Shields.  About 
three  years  ago,  he  was  in  the  Northumberland  life-boat, 
which  was  presented  to  North  Shields  by  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  the  fir  ft  time  flie  went  off,  which  was  to 
the  relief  of  the  floop  Edinburgh.  This  vefiel  was  feen 
to  go  upon  the  Herd-fands,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
fliore;  fhe  was  brought  to  an  anchor  before  the  life-boat 
got  to  her,  and  (lie  continued  finking  the  ground  fo  hea¬ 
vily,  that  ihe  would  not  have  held  together  ten  minutes 
longer,  had  they  not  got  to  her;  they  made  her  cut  her 
cable,  and  then  took  Seven  men  out  of  her,  and  brought 
them  on-fhore.  The  fea  at  that  time  was  monftroufly 
high,  fo  high  that  no  other  boat  whatever  could  have 
lived  in  it.  He  was  then  alked,  whether  he  had  been  out 
in  the  life-boat  on  any  other  occalion  ?  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  been  five  times  out  in  her  to  the  relief 
of  different  fhips  ;  from  one  fhip  they  faved  fifteen  men  ; 
and  in  every  in  fiance  when  he,  the  witnefs,  was  in  the 
boat,  they  faved  the  whole  of  the  crews  of  the  wrecked 
fhips.  Befides  the  times  he  has  been  himfelf  in  the  boat, 
lie  has  feen  her  go  off  f cures  of  times,  and  never  favv  her 
fail  in  bringing  off  fuch  of  the  crews  as  flayed  by  the 
Blips.  But  many  times  part  of  the  crews  of  the  veffels 
wrecked  have  taken  to  their  own  boats,  and  have  been 
drowned  by  the  boats’  upfetting;  vvliilft  the  remainder  of 
the  crews  that  continued  on-board  have  been  faved  by  the 
life-boat.  And  the  witnefs  declared  his  conviction,  that 
.no  other  boat  that  ever  he  faw  could  have  gone  from  the 
fliore,  and  faved  the  crews,  at  the  times  the  life-boat  went. 
I-Ie  Hated,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  life-boat  filling  with 
water,  fhe  would  continue  ftill  upright,  and  would  not 
founder,  as  boats  of  a  common  conflruftibn  do.  That, 
about  two'  months  ago,  he  favv  her  come  on-fhore  with  a 
Blip’s  crew,  befides  her  own  crew,  fo  full  of  water,  that 
it  ran  over  each  fide  ;  the  fea  had  broken  feveral  of  her 
oars ;  and  he  believes,  that  no  boat  of  any  other  conflrnc- 
tion  could  have  brought  the  crew  on-fhore  fo  filled  with 
water. 

“  Captain  William  Carter,  of  the  fhip  Providence,  of 
Newcastle,  ftated,  that  he  had  refided  at  South  Shields 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  fifteen  years  in  the  coal  and 
Baltic  trades;  that  on  the  28th  of  November,  1797,  he 
commanded  the  Velocity,  of  59  tons,  riding  at  anchor  on 
Tynemouth  bar,  amongll  the  broken  water,  when  the 
Blip  Planter  was  driven  on-Biore  by  the  violence  of  the 
gale,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Velocity  ;  the 
life-boat  came  off,  and  took  fifteen  perfons  out  of  the 
Planter  ;  and  they  had  fcarcely  quitted  the  fhip,  when  flie 
went  to  pieces  ;  they  muff;  all  otherwife  have  inevitably 
periffied,  as  the  wreck  came  on-fhore  almoft  as  foon  as 
the  life-boat.  He  conceived,  that  no  boat  of  a  common 
conflruftion  could  have  given  relief  at  that  time.  There 
were  feveral  other  veffels  in  the  fame  fituation  with  the 
Planter;  namely,  the  Gatefhead,  the  Mary,  and  the  Bea¬ 
ver,  befides  a  floop,  whofe  name  the  witnefs  does  not 
know.  The  crew  of  the  Gatefhead,  being  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  took  to  their  own  boat,  which  funk,  and  feven  of 
them  were  loft  ;  the  other  two  faved  themfelv.es  by  ropes 
thrown  from  the  Mary.  After  the  life-boat  had  landed 
the  crew  of  the  Planter,  file  went  off  fuccefiiveiy  to  the 
other  veffels,  and  brought  the  whole  of  their  crews  fafe 
on-fhore,  together  with  the  two  perfons  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  boat  of  the  Gatefhead.  He  has  feen  the  life¬ 
boat  go  to  the  afliftance  of  other  veffels  at  different  times, 
and  flie  always  fucceeded  in  bringing  the  crews  on-fhore. 
The  witnefs  has  feveral  times  obferved  her  to  come  on- 
fliore  full  of  water,  and  always  fafe. 

“  Captain  Gilfred  Lawfon  Reed,  an  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity-houfe,  dated,  that  he  had  been  bred  to  the 
fea,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Trinity-houfe  fever. - 
t.een  years.  He  had  the  management  of  the  life-boat  at 
Loweftoffe,  particularly  laft  year,  where  he  was  requefted 
by  the  fubfcribers  to  make  any  improvement  he  thought 
neceflary.  She  was  built  exactly,  upon  Mr,  Greathead’s 
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plan,  correfponding  with  the  model  before  the  committee. 
Having  fitted  her  for  fervice  as  far  as  he  thought  proper, 
he  was  requefted  by  a  number  of  the  fubfcribers  to  launch 
this  life-boat;  he  took  an  opportunity;  when  the  fea  fell 
very  heavy  on  the  beach,  and  launched  her  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  at  lead  two  hundred  fpeftators.  Twenty-four 
men  jumped  into  her;  and,  when  file  firff  mounted  the 
waves,  the  fpeftators  with  one  voice  expreffed  their  aflo- 
nifhment.  He  had  given  the  men  orders  to  crofs  a  flioal, 
that  lay  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fliore,  upon 
which  the  fea  broke  very  heavily  ;  by  fome  miftake  one  of 
the  plugs  was  left  out  of  the  bottom,  and  fhe  filled  with 
water  before  fhe  got  to  the  fhoal,  which  obliged  the  men 
to  return  immediately,  and  fl-.e  brought  the  twenty-four 
men  fafe  to  fliore,  though  when  flie  gained  the  fhore  Bie 
was  full  of  water  to  the  gunwale  and  midfhips  ;  yet  by 
her  flieer  one-third  of  her  at  each  end  was  out  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter.  Being  afked;  wherein  he  confidered  the  fuperiority 
of  the  life-boat  confifts  over  any  other  boat  that  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  invented  ?  he  anfwered,  the  curvatu're  of  the 
keel,  and  the  jlauncking  fides ;  which  render  it  almoft  irn- 
pofiible  to  be  upfet.  When  this  boat  was  afloat  and  full 
of  water,  the  men  all  went  to  one  fide  of  the  boat,  in  or¬ 
der  to  try  the  poflibility  of  upfetting  her,  which  they 
could  not  effeft. 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Henderwell,  of  Scarborough,  fliip- 
owner,  dated,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  curvature 
of  the  keel  of  this  boat  is  the  foundation  and  balls  of  its 
excellence.  It  regulates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fheer 
with  ejevation  towards  the  ends.  This  conftruftion 
fnreads  and  repels  the  water  in  every  direftion,  and  ena¬ 
bles  hertoafcend  and  defcend  with  great  facility  over  the 
breakers.  The  ends  being  reduced  regularly  from  the 
centre  to  lefs  than  one-third  proportion  of  the  midfhips, 
both  ends  are  lighter  than  the  body-feftion.  By  means 
of  the  curved  keel,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  boat,  fhe  preferves  equilibrium  in  the 
midfl  of  the  breakers.  The  internal  fhallownefs  of  the 
boat  in  the  body-feftion,  occafioned  by  the  convexity  of 
the  keel  and  the  fheer  at  the  top,  leaves  fo  fmall  a  fpace 
for  the  water  to  occupy,  that  the  boat,  though  filled  with 
water,  is  in  no  danger *ot  finking  or  upfetting.  The 
buoyancy  of  the  boat,  when  filled  with  water,  is  alfo  af-- 
fifted  by  the  cork  being  placed  above  the  water-line. 

“  Mr.  Samuel  Plumb,  of  Lower  Shadwell,  defcribed 
himfelf  to  have  been  bred  to  the  fea,  and  to  have  adled 
in  the  capacity  of  maffer  of  a  Blip  from  1777  until  within 
thefe  eighteen  months  ;  that  he  had  been  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coal  and  Baltic  trades,  and  had  refided  at 
Shields  the  whole  of  his  life  till  within  the  laft  five  years, 
lie  is  acquainted  with  the  Shields  life-boats  ;  and,  front 
every  information  he  had  received,  Mr.  Greathead  has 
been  universally  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  them.  He 
went  out  in  one  of  them  to  the  relief  of  a  Blip,  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  coaft  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
The  firft  time  they  reached  the  wreck,  the  rope,  which 
they  threw  from  the  wreck  to  the  life-boat,  broke,  and 
the  boat  was  drifted  to  the  northward  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind  and  ftrong  current  of  the  tide  ;  they  then  landed, 
and  by  two  horfes  dragged  the  boat  along  the  fand  to  the 
Southward,  and  then  launched  her  again  through  the  ' 
breakers  to  the  vefiel.  In  the  fecond  attempt  they  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  crew  on-fhore.  The  witnefs  never 
faw  any  other  boat  in  which  he  would  have  ventured  to 
the  relief  of  the  crew,  or  which  he  thinks  could  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  purpofe  of  faving  them. 

“  Mr.  William  Mafterman,  of  South  Shields,  fliip- 
owner,  was  one  of  the  original  committee  that  ordered 
the  life-boat  at  South  Shields  in  1789.  He  corroborated 
the  evidence  given  by  captain  William  Carter  ;  and  ftated, 
that  from  the  fituation  of  his  refidence  he  lias  Been  the. 
performance  of  the  life-boat  more  frequently  than  pro¬ 
bably  any  other  of  the  committee  at  South  Shields,  and 
has  frequently  feen  and  afiifted  in  the  launching  of  the. 
life-boat  from  the  beach  into  the  fea  during  a  ftorm. 

That 
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That  this  is  clone  with  the  afliftance  of  low  wheels,  or 
■what  may  be  called  rollers,  upon  which  (lie  is  dragged  to 
the  water’s  edge  ;  and,  by  means  of  hands  proportioned 
to  the  weight  of  the  boat,  the  can  be  launched  with-  as 
much  eafe  as  any  other  boat.  He  remembers  th$  in  ft  a  nice 
ftated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Plumb,  in  which  the  life-boat, 
being  drifted  to  the  northward  by  a  ftrong  tide,  was 
landed,  and  again  launched  to  the  fouthward,  oppofite  to 
the  wreck,  and  in  the  face  of  a  very  heavy  fea.  When 
the  Gatefhead,  Planter,  and  other  (Trips,  were  wrecked,  it 
was  firft  difeovered  that  the  life-boat  could  adt  with  per¬ 
fect  fafety  athwart  the  fea  ;  and  fince  that  time,  the  boat 
has  been  rowed  athwart-fea,  or  otherwife,  indifferently, 
as  the  objeft  to  be  relieved  required  it ;  and  that  the  goes 
with  the  fame  fafety  from  one  objeff  to  another,  in  a 
broken  fea,  as  an  ordinary  boat  would  pafs  from  one  drip 
to  another  in  a  fmooth  fea.  He  is  confident,  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  life-boat,  that  there  have  been  at  leaf! 
300  perfons  brought  on-fliore  from  ill  i  p  s  in  did  refs,  and 
wrecks  off  Shields,  the  greateft  part  of__whom  mufc  other- 
wife  have  perilhed.  And  the  witnefs  added,  that  it  was 
his  opinion,  founded  upon  experience  and  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  been  enabled  to  make,  that  no  fea,  however 
high,  could  overfet  or  fink  the  life-boat.” 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Greathead’s  invention  is  there 
proved  by  proper  certificates  and  attefiations ;  and  the  re¬ 
muneration  that  he  had  received,  over  and  above  a  profit 
of  from  fen  to  fifteen  pounds  each  upon  building  a  few 
boats,  are  dated  to  be,  From  the  Literary  and  Philofo- 
phical  Society  of  Newcadle,  five  guineas;  Royal  Humane 
Society,  a  medallion;  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Houfe, 
100  guineas;  Society  of  Arts,  a  gold  medallion  and'50 
guineas.  The  vote  of  parliament,  on  the  third  of  June, 
in  confequence  of  the  foregoing  report,  was,  “  That  a  furn 
not  exceeding  1200  pounds  be  granted  to  his  majefty,  to 
be  paid  to  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  boat-builder,  as  a  reward  for  his  in¬ 
vention  of  the  life-boat,  whereby  many  lives  have  already 
been  faved,  and  great  fecurity  is  afforded  to  feameri  and 
property  in  cafes  of  fhipwreck.” 

The  fubferibers  at  Lloyd’s,  on  the '20th  of  May,  voted 
to  Mr.  Greathead  the  fum  of  100  guineas,  “as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  talents  and  exertions  in  inventing  and 
building  a  life-boat,”  and  2000I.  “  for  the  purpofe  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  building  of  life-boats  on  different  parts  of 
the  coafts  of  thefe  kingdoms.”  At  the  beginning  of  1804, 
Mr.  Greathead  received  a  very  valuable  diamond  ring 
from  the  emperor  of  RufTia,  whofe  munificence  to  ingeni¬ 
ous  men  of  all  countries  is  well  known. 

The  following  extraff  from  the  Tyne  Mercury  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1803,  is  another  proof  of  the  great  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  life-boat.  “The  Bee  of  Shields,  John  Houfton 
maker,  having  put  to  fea  (21ft  Nov.)  in  an  eafterly  wind, 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  it  began  to  blow  ftrong  from 
the  fouth-eaft,  which  obliged  him  a  few  hours  after  to  pfit 
back.  In  taking  Tynemouth  bar  at  the  laft  quarter  ebb, 
in  a  very  heavy  fea,  file  (truck  the  ground,  and  unfhipped 
her  rudder.  Being  now  completely  unmanageable,  (lie 
drifted  towards  the  north  fide  of  the  bar,  and  at  length 
drove  on  the  Black  Middens.  They  who  have  witnefled 
the  tremendous  fea  which  breaks  on  the  north-eaft  part 
of  this  harbour,  in  a  fouth-eafterly  wind,  may  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dreadful  fituation  in  which  the  crew  of 
the  veffel  were  fituated.  In  the  midlt  of  rocks,  where  the 
fea  runs  mountains  high,  fo  as  frequently  to  obfeure  the 
fhip,  and  where  any  veflei  might  be  expended  immediately 
to  go  to  pieces;  their  only  refuge  from  being  fwept  into 
the  gulf,  was  to  climb  up  into  the  fhrouds,  which  the 
captain,  with  fix  meQ  and  boys,  being  the  whole  crew, 
inltantly  effected.  The  dangerous  fituation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  immediately  attrafTed  an  immenfe  number 
of  fpe&ators  from  both  North  and  South  Shields.  The 
fhores  in  every  direction  were  lined  with  people,  who  ex- 
preffed,  by  their  anxious  looks,  the  moft  Sympathetic  ap- 
prehenlions  for  their  fafety.  The  making  ufe  of  the  life¬ 


boat  was  by  nioft  people  thought  impoffible;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  attempt  was  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  fea,  and  the  immenfe  rocks  which 
lay  where  the  veffel  was  ftranded.  So  confident,  however, 
was  Mr.  Greathead,  the  inventor,  of  the  life-boat  being 
able  to  live  in  any  fea,  if  properly  navigated,  that  he, 
without  hefitation,  and  with  the  greateft  alertnefs,  volun¬ 
teered  his  fervices  to  bring  off  the  men  from  the  brig. 
This  intrepid  offer  operated  like,  eleftricity  among  the 
bailors ;  and  immediately  the  Northumberland  life-boat 
was  launched,  and  manned  with  Mr.  Greathead  and  South 
Shields  pilots.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes  they  reached 
the  veffel  without  much  difficulty,  and  picked  off  the 
men  from  the  fhrouds  fhivering  with  cold,  anti  almoft  pe- 
rifhed  by  fatigue.  One  man,  in  making  too  much  hafle 
to  enter  the  boat,  fell  into  the  breakers,  but  was  imme¬ 
diately  recovered.  When  the  whole  crew  was  in  the  boat, 
they  rowed  towards  the  fliore ;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  boat  was  launched,  did  they  return  in 
fafety  to  South  Shields,  without  a  fingle  accident!” 

In  May  1807,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  vva# 
voted  to  Mr.  C.  Wilfon,  of  the  Commercial  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  a  boat  which  poffefTes  great  advantages  either  in 
embarking  or  difembarking  of  troops,  in  affording  fuccour 
to  veffels  in  diftrefs,  or  in  preventing  accidents  from  car¬ 
rying  too  great  a  prefs  of  fail.  It  unites  the  powers  of  a 
fecure  failing-boat,  with  more  room  and  greater  expedi¬ 
tion  than  Other  boats  which  draw  the  lame  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  ufually  poifefs.  Its  conftruftion  alfo  obviates  the 
danger  of  its  being  overfet  by  perfons  crowding  on  one 
fide,  in  getting  in  or  out  of  the 'boat.  The  inventor  calls 
it  a  neutral-built  felf-balanced  boat.  “  By  the  term  neutral 
is  meant,  what  is  neither  of  the  two  prefent  modes  now 
in  ufe,  i.  e.  clincher  or  carver,  but  both  united,  viz. 
clincher  in  the  infide  and  carver  on  the  outfide,  which 
neutralizes  both  the  two  into  a  third;  and,  as  every  thing 
has  a  diftinguifhing  name,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  pre¬ 
fent  it  to  the  public-  under  the  name  of  a  neutral  boat. 

“The  two  modes  of  clincher  and  carver  built  have  each 
their  feparate  advantages  and  difadvantages  in  regard  to 
each  other.  I  (hall  begin  with  the  clincher  firft.  As  the 
fides  of  the  planks  are  firmly  fattened  to  each  other,  by 
lapping  over  and  rivetting,  they  are  much  ftronger  than 
if  the  edges  only  butted  ;  and  they  have  the  property  of 
being  made  tight  without  caulking,  only  in  the  huddings 
and  keel-feams;  and  are  much  lighter  than  carver-built 
boats,  and  more  adapted  for  many  tries;  befides  laving 
the  difference  between  thick  and  thin  plank.  But  they 
have  their  difadvantages  alfo;  in  the  fiVft  place,  both  un¬ 
fair  fides  and  unfair  water-lines,  which  makes  them  liable 
to  be  injured  by  other  bodies  they  come  in  contact  with, 
and  have  the  edges  of  the  planks  broken  fo  as  to  make  a 
leak,  which  would  not  happen  to  a  fmooth-fided  boat; 
neither  can  the  uneven  fide  move  fo  well  through  the 
water,  on  account  of  its  various  refiftances.  They  have 
alfo  this  difad  vantage,  that,  if  damaged,  they  require  the 
fkill  of  a  profeffional  workman  to  repair  them. 

“The  carver-built  boats  have  the  advantage  of  having 
fmooth  fides  and  fair  water-lines,  together  with  having 
the  planks -of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  over  the  boat,  which 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  receive  injuries  when  meeting 
with  other  bodies,  and  more  adapted  to  move  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  by  their  fair  fides  and  fair  water-lines.  They  are  alfo 
more  readily  repaired  ;  if  a  profeffional  boat-builder  is  not 
at  hand,  it  can  be  done  by  a  common  fhipwright,  or  any 
workman  that  is  ufed  to  wood-work.  But  they  have  alfo 
their  difadvantages;  in  the  firft  inftance  they  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  being  built  of  plank  of  a  great  thicknefs 
to  ftand  caulking ;  at  the  fame  time  they  require  larger 
timbers,  which  makes  them  heavy  and  unfit  for  many 
ufes,and  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  timber  on  account  of 
the  thicknefs  cf  the  plank  neceffary.  They  are  alfo  more 
fubjeft  to  leaks  from  various  caufes  than  clincher-built 
boats. 

“We  will  now  look  to  the  neutral  fyftem,  and  fee  if 
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both  their  advantages  are  not  united,  and  both  their  difad- 
vantages  got  clear  of.  A  boat  of  this  conftruiftion  has  all 
the  ftrength  of  one  clincher-built,  and  can  be  made  as 
light  or  lighter.  It  is  free  from  the  difadvantages  of  ir¬ 
regular  outfides,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  repairing, 
■which  in  this  can  he  performed  by  any  common  workman 
in  wood,  as  I  have  found  by  experience.  A  boat  built 
this  way  has  a  fair  and  fmooth  outfide;  it  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  carver-built  one,  at  the  fame  time  it  is  clear 
of  the  difadvantages  of  being  loaded  with  unneceffary 
wood,  which  makes  the  carver-work  very  heavy,  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  leaks,  and  frequent  want  of  caulking.  There 
is  one  evil  which  both  carver  and  clincher  built  boats 
have  in  common,  that  of  having  keel-feams,  and  a  vacancy 
between  the  fand  or  gatboard  ltreak  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  keel,  which  foon  gets  filled  with  dirt,  and  remains  fo, 
which  naturally  retains  moilfure,  and  fpeedily  rots  the 
wood.  In  this  mode  that  evil  is  removed,  by  having  the 
midffiip-plank  bolted  on  to  the  keel,  wide  enough  to  come 
over  each  fide  of  the  keel  to  clinch  the  flips  on  ;  this  not 
only  removes  the  evil,  but  faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  the  rabbets  in  the  keel,  and  various  bevellings  in 
the  fand- (freaks,  which  mud  be  done  by  a  good  workman. 
Thefe  boats  require  no  larger  timbers  than  common  clin¬ 
cher-built  boats,  as  the  timbers  need  no  greater  notches ; 
but  wdth  this  difference,  that  thefe  timbers  will  catch  the 
flips  that  are  rivetted  over  the  joints  of  the  planks  each 
way,  and  fo  the  timbers  and  flips  will  brace  one  another, 
and  add  an  additional  ftrength  ;  but,  in  the  clincher-built 
boats,  the  timbers  catch  the  laps  of  the  feams  only  one 
way,  and  confequently  form  no  brace  whatever. 

“All  I  need  to  explain  further  on  the  neutral  fyftem  is 
its  application.  It  can  be  applied  to  all  open  boats,  of 
whatever  form  or  life,  to  all  coal  and  other  barges,  light¬ 
ers,  or  any  veffels  ufed  in  rivers  or  canals,  and  alfo  to  all 
large  cutters  and  luggers,  which  are  now  clincher-built. 
In  the  boat  I  have  altered  for  government,  the  balance-bo¬ 
dies  (if  the  interior  of  the  boat  was  filled  with  water)  would 
exclude  as  much  water,  between  the  infideof  the  boat  and 
the  outfide,  as  is  equal  to  a  body  of  water  of  i  ton.  17  cwt. 
a  qrs.  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  weight  of  men 
that  will  go  in  her,  confequently  they  can  run  no  rifle 
whatever  of  being  drowned ;  and,  even  if  (he  had  a  hole 
through  her  bottom,  (lie  would  always  keep  a  fufficient 
height  out  of  the  water  either  for  rowing  or  failing. 

“As  the  balance-fides  projeft  a  foot  beyond  the  refill¬ 
ing  part  in  the  water,  there  is  that  leverage  on  the  boat 
(over  a  common  one),  and  alfo  the  fame  in  the  length  of 
the  loom  of  the  oar  that  is  in  the  infide  from  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat,  which  allows  the  whole  of  the  oar  to  be 
lengthened,  and  by  that  means  it  deferibes  a  larger  circle 
in  the  water,  and  makes  a  longer  pull ;  the  oars  for  the  go¬ 
vernment-boat  I  have  made  are  lengthened  from  14  to  18 
feet.  The  experiment  of  having  two  fpars  fixed  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  a  boat’s  gunwale,  and  the  oars  to  work  from 
them,  has  often  been  tried  and  found  to  anfwer;  hut  this 
has  a  great  advantage  over  that  method.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  advantage  or  property  which  this  boat  has :  (hecannot 
roll  at  fea,  but  always  keeps  a  level  pofition  as  far  as  the 
furface  of  the  fea  will  allow  ;  (he  may  heel,  but  not  roll, 
as  the  balances  are  always  ready  to  catch  either  way,  and 
the  oppofite  one  affilts  the  other  by  its  weight  out  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  gravitation ;  neither  can  this  boat  pitch  like  ano¬ 
ther,  for  the  balance- bodies  being  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  breadth  of  fix  feet  only  in  the  water,  it  can  only  aft 
with  a  gravity  on  the  water  equal  to  a  boat  of  the,  weight 
of  fix  feet,  but  as  the  refiftance  of  the  water  upwards 
equal  to  a  boat  of  eight  feet  wide. 

“The  national  importance  of  fucli  boats,  I  leave  to  the 
public  to  decide.  I  mud  here  obferve,  that  my  plan  con¬ 
tains  two  diftinCt  and  feparate  improvements,  viz.  my 
neutral  mode  of  building,  and  the  application  of  the  ba¬ 
lance-bodies.  The  firft  improvement  relates  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  boats,  barges,  See.  in  general.  The  fecond  is  only 
partial,  and  applicable  to  boats  of  peculiar  delcriptions  or 
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ufes;  that  is,  all  fuch  as  are  wanted  for  difpatch,  fafety, 
or  plea fu re,  or  occafionally  for  life-boats;  as  there  can  be 
no  queltion  of  the  felf-balanced  boats  built  upon  my  plan 
rowing  and  failing  falter  than  other  boats,  and  they  may 
be  ufed  to  go  to  lea  when  others  cannot;  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  balance-bodies  is  not  meant  as  a  general  one, 
as  it  is  not  fit  for  veffels  of  burthen  that  are  fometimes 
light,  and  at  others  heavy  laden,  when  the  difference  of 
the  draught  of  water  is  coniiderable.” 

A  metallic  life-boat,  on  pneumatic  and  hydroffatic  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  will  neither  fink  or  overfet,  yet  ferve  all  the 
ordinary  purpofes  of  (flips’  boats,  either  for  rowing  or  fail¬ 
ing,  was  tried  on  Monday,  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1812,  at 
London-bridge,  on  the  ebb-tide,  during  the  time  of  the 
greateft  fall,  with  her  crew  on-board,  and  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter;  when  die  paffed  through  with  (he  greateif  fafety,  and 
difeharged  a  coniiderable  portion  of  the  water  purpofely 
put  into  her.  Thefe  life-boats  are  deferibed  as  being- 
made  of  malleable  iron,  lead,  and  tin  ;  one  of  twenty  feet 
long  and  fix  feet  wide  drawing  only  ten  inches  water, 
with  twenty-five  perfons;  and  to  poffels  valves,  that,  with¬ 
out  pumping  or  perfonal  aid,  difeharge  all  the  water  from 
them,  which  valves  a£t  occafionally  as  air-valves;  they  are 
hydroftatically  ballalled  with  confined  water,  taken  in  or 
put  out  at  pleafure— -are  remarkably  buoyant  and  lively 
in  ^agitated  water.  This  complete  piece  of  nautical  me- 
chanifm  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  engineer;  and 
a  patent  has  been  taken  out  to  fecure  the  difeovery. 

The  filver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  twenty 
guineas,  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  James  Bremner,  minilter 
of  Wails  and  Flota,  Orkney  Iflands,  in  May  1810,  for  a 
method  of  making  any  (hip’s  boat  a  life-boat  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  crew  in  imminent  danger. 

It  would  appear  that,  for  feveral  years,  Mr.  Bremner  had 
turned  his  attention  towards  deviling  fome  effectual  me¬ 
thod  for  faving  the  lives  of  people  in  cafes  of  (hipwreck; 
but  it  was  not,  it  is  believed,  till  the  year  1798,  that  he 
firft  fubmitted  his  fcheme  to  the  confideration  of  any  of 
the  public  bodies  in  thefe  kingdoms.  In  the  month  of 
Odtober,  1800,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  Highland  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland,  inclofing  a  reprefentation  on  the  fubjedt 
of  his  propofed  fcheme,  and  which  he  requefted  might 
be  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  directors.  Tn 
that  letter  he  (fates  that  the  plan  had  received  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Trinity-houfes  of  London  and  Leith,  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  captains 
of  merchantmen.  An  experiment  was  made  in  the  port  of 
Leith  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr.  Bremner  himfelf, 
and  in  prefence  of  a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  This  experiment  proved  fatisfadfory  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whofe  favourable  report  to  the  diredtors  induced 
them  to  prefent  Mr.  Bremner  with  a  piece  of  plate  in  tef- 
timony  of  their  approbation  of  his  fcheme.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  general  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  a 
boat  for  this  purpofe. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  (loop’s  boat,  with  which  the 
experiment  was  tried,  were  14  feet  in  length,  five  feet 
four  inches  in  width,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  depth. 
The  only  addition  or  previous  preparation  of  the  boat, 
was  ring-bolts  in  the  infide,  and  two  auger-bores  or 
holes  in  the  outfide  of  the  keel,  as  points  of  fecurity 
for  fixing  the  neceffary  feizing-ropes.  The  ring-bolts, 
within-fide  the  keel,  were  placed,  the  one  forward,  one- 
third  from  the  Hem,  the  other  aft,  one-third  from  the  (fern ; 
the  other  two,  the  one  diredtly  at  the  (fern,  the  other  at 
the  ftern.  The  auger-bores,  outfide  the  keel,  were  half 
way  betwixt  the  rings,  viz.  the  one  betwixt  the  two  rings 
forward,  the  other  betwixt  the  two  rings  aft.  Two  empty 
liogCheads  were  then  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat, 
parallel  and  clofe  to  each  other,  and  laid  lengthways,  fore 
and  aft.  Thefe  were  fecured  in  their  places  by  palling 
the  feizing-ropes  round  all,  that  is,  over  the  gunwales 
and  through  the  auger-bore  in  the  keel,  as  alfo  from  the 
ring-bolt  in  the  (fern  to  that  next  it  in  the  keel;  taking 
care,  in  doing  this,  to  pafs  the  rope  alfo  through  eyes  on 
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the  flings  of  the  calks,’ which  had  been  previoufly  prepar¬ 
ed.  The  fame  procefs  was  obferved  in  the  after-part  of 
the  boat.  And  laftly,  a  bar  of  iron,  about  three  hundred 
weight,  was  fixed  to  the  keel,  on  the  infide.  A  fmall 
quantity  of  cork  was  alfo  placed  in  the  Hern,  intended 
chiefly  to  raife  to  a  proper  height  the  calks  placed  above 
it ;  but  without  which  the  refult  of  the  experiment  would 
have  been  the  fame.  The  quantity  of  cork  neceffary,  which 
will  depend  on  the  fize  of  the  boat,  is  to  be  made  up  into 
feveral  parcels,  but  none  larger  than  one  perfon  can  eafdy 
manage.  'Each  parcel  to  be  properly  fecured  and  num¬ 
bered,  fo  as  that  the  whole  may  fit  and  fill  up  the  boat 
completely,  in  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  ring-bolts',  fore  and 
aft,  as  above  defcribed;  and  to  artfvver  the  end,  it  is  ma¬ 
terial  that  there  fhould  be  cork  enough  to  rife  nearly  three 
feet-above  the  gunwales,  fo  as  to  form  an  arch  from  gun¬ 
wale  to  gunwale.  The  cork  being  thus  laid  in  the  boat,  it 
is  to  be  properly  fecured,  firft  by  palling  a  flrong  rope  round 
all,  over  the  gunwales,  and  through  the  auger-bore,  out- 
fide  the  keel;  as  all'o  by  palling  feizing-ropes  from  the 
ring-bolt  in  the  dem  to  that  next  it  in  the  keel,  taking 
care  to  make  as  many  turns  and  feizings  betwixt  thebe 
ring-bolts,  as  completely  to  fecure  the  cork  from  flipping 
out.  The  very  fame  thing  to  be  done  as  to  the  rope  round 
the  gunwales,  and  through  the  hole  outlide  the  keel,  with 
feizing-ropes  from  the  ring-bolts,  to  be  made  aft,  or  in 
the  dern  of  the  boat. 

Where  cork  cannot  be  had,  or  may  not  be  kept  in  rea- 
dinefs  on  account  of  its  expenfe,  which,  however,  is  not 
very  great,  calks  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  though  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  there  would  not  be  a  greater  chance 
that  the  fury  of  the  waves  might  unloofe  them,  unlefs 
particular  care  was  taken  to  have  them  properly  fixed.  In 
the  cafe  of  calks,  two  empty  ones  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  boat,  parallel  to  one  another,  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  and  to  be  laid  length  wife  fore  and  aft.  Two  other 
empty  calks  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  way  in  the  dern,  or 
aft-part  of  the  boat ;  and  the  whole  to  be  fecured  as  firmly 
and  compatdly  as  poflible,  by  drong  ropes  round  the  boat 
and  calks,  and  alfo  by  feizing-ropes  in  the  fame  way  as 
defcribed  in  the  cafe  of  cork;  then  two  other  empty  calks, 
of  the  fame  dimenfions,  one  fore,  and  another  aft,  to  be 
placed  over  and  in  the  middle  between  the  two  already 
fixed,  and  to  be  firmly  fecured,  as  above-mentioned.  As 
the  boat  is  to  be  thus  prepared  on  the  deck  of  the  fliip, 
when  danger  appears,  a  piece  of  fail  fhould  be  thrown  in 
below,  betwixt,  and  about,  the  calks,  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  fecuring  them,  and  to  prevent  the  feizing-ropes 
from  fo  readily  flipping ;  it  would  be  proper  alfo  to  have 
flings  on  the  calks,  with  eyes  in  them,  through  which  to 
pafs  the  feizing-ropes. 

Ladly,  both  in  the  cafe  of  cork  and  calks,  an  iron  bar, 
of  about  three  hundred  weight,  for  fuch  a  boat  as  above 
defcribed,  fhould  be  fecured  to  the  keel  on  the  infide,  in 
the  middle  or  empty  fpace.  This  middle  or  empty  fpace 
of  the  boat  is  for  the  failors ;  and  in  a  fhip’s  boat  of  the 
common  fize  may  hold  eight  people,  with  room  to  work  a 
pair  of  oars.  Every  thing  being  previoufly  ready,  it  is 
certain  that  the  neceffary  fixing  of  the  calks  will  not  take 
up  above  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and.it  is  obvious  the  cork 
can  be  fixed  in  a  much  fhorter  period.  It  is  alfo  com¬ 
pletely  afcertained,  that  a  boat  fo  prepared,  though  full 
of  water,  will  not  fink,  but  on  the  contrary  be  extremely 
buoyant,  and  will  eafily  go  a-head :  that  it  w'ould  be  next 
to  impoflible  the  boat  fhould  overfet;  but,  in  cafe  of  this 
at  any  time  happening,  lhe  would  inftantly  return  to  her 
proper  pofltion  on  her  keel.  Though  the  experiment  was 
tried  only  with  calks,  with  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  cork,  as 
before  Hated,  yet  it  is  generally  believed,  and  Mr.  Brem- 
ner  himfelf  is  of  the  fame  opinon,  that  it  might  anfwer 
equally  well,  and  perhaps  better,  to  have  thecork  or  calks 
flowed  in  midfhips,  leaving  an  empty  fpace  in  each  end,  by 
which  means  the  management  of  the  boat  by  the  helm  or 
rudder  would  be  preferved;  though  the  other  plan  feems 
better  in  the  view  of  ufing  oars, 
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The  great  benefit  derived  from  the  common  life-boats 
is  well  known,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but  they 
are  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  calamity  they  are 
intended  to  remedy.  Their  number  comparatively  is  very 
few,  and  the  fphere  of  their  operations  extremely  limited. 
In  darknefs  by  night,  and  in  thick  fnow  by  day,  when 
their  aid  is  molt  wanted,  they  are  of  no  avail.  Storms 
may  blow,  and  fometimes  have  blown,  fo  hard  as  to  de¬ 
feat  their utmofl exertions;  and,  even  in  the  molt  favour¬ 
able  cafes,  they  require  a  confiderable  time  before  they  can 
reach  the  wreck  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  veil'd  may  be  dafhed 
to  pieces,  and  all  hands  loft. 

The  very  pre-eminent  advantage  of  the  (hip-boat  in 
thefe  and  feveral  other  refpeds  is  very  confpicuous.  This 
boat  is  wherever  the  fliip  is,  and  recourfe  may  immedi¬ 
ately  be  had  to  her;  is  of  equal  utility  by  night  as  by 
day,  and  in  the  thickefl  as  well  as  in  the  clearelt  weather; 
and,  whillt  the  life-boat,  with  extreme  flow  progrels,  muft 
be  impelled  againft  wind  and  lea  by  a  force  iuperior  to- 
both,  the  (hip-boat  has  only  to  drift  with  eafe  before  the 
ltorm  ;  for  it  is  well  underltood,  that,  when  a  life-boat  has 
reached  the  fliip  in  diftrefs,  the  moft  difficult  part  of  her 
talk  is  performed  ;  the  return  is  always  comparatively 
eafy. 

Of  this  advantage  the  Highland  Society  were  fully 
aware  ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  committee,  after  feeing  the  experiment  detailed 
above  :  “  Mr.  Bremner’s. contrivance  differs  from  any  life¬ 
boat  of  which  they  have  received  information,  in  fo  far  as 
the  latter,  being  Itationed  at  particular  ports,  are  intended 
and  calculated  to  afford  occalional  relief  in  thofe  cafes  of 
danger  that  may  occur  within  their  reach  ;  and,  though 
very  ufeful  and  proper  in  their  invention,  are  yet  thus  li¬ 
mited  in  their  ufe,  while  they  are  fo  conltruded  as  not  to 
be  fit  for  the  ordinary  purpol'es  of  a  boat,  and  on  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  are  neither  proper  nor  convenient  to  be  carried  to 
fea  on-board  a  fliip;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bremner’s  plan  is  of  more  general  application,  the  objed 
of  it  being  a  Ample  and  expeditious  method  of  convert¬ 
ing  every  boat  whatever,  in  all  fltuations  of  danger,  into 
a  life-boat;  fo  that,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  boat  retains  all 
its  common  utility,  it  may  be  alfo  eaiily  reforted  to  as  a 
fafeguard  againlt  danger,  and,  in  many  cafes,  as  the  only 
poflible  means  of  efcaping  from  death,  otherwife  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  where  life-boats,  properly  fo  called,  as  well  as  every 
other  means  of  efcape,  are  wanting.” 

Mr.  Bremner  fays;  “From  the  obvious  fhnilarity  there 
is  betwixt  the  prepared  (hip-boat  and  the  common  life¬ 
boat,  fome  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  the  former  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  I  can  with  truth  af¬ 
firm  was  by  no  means  the  cafe ;  and,  to  prove  it  beyond 
all  quellion,  I  can  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a  nobleman 
now  living,  the  right  hon.  lord  M&lyille,  to  whom,  when 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  I  lent  the  outline  of  my  plan  in  the 
year  1792,  a  period  at  which  no  life-boat  exiited,  nor  for 
feveral  years  afterwards  ;  and  the  plan,  detailed  at  more 
length,  was  tranfmitted  afterwards  by  his  lord  (hip,  to  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  of  London,  for  their  opi¬ 
nion  thereon;  upon  which  I  received  the  anfwer,  under 
the  hand  of  their  fecretary,  as  mentioned  in  the  Highland 
Society’s  Report.  From  whence  it  appears  that  this  was 
the  firlt  attempt  that  ever  had  been  made  upon  any  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  manifold  dangers  and, 
dillreffes  to  which  feamen  are  expofed  by  fliipvvreck. 
Whether  my  communications  and  correl’pondence  lb  many 
years  before  may  have  given  rife  to  the  life-boats  or  not, 
is  a  quellion  that  probably  never  will  be  folved.” 

Mr.  Bremner  propofed  fome  other  contrivances  for  fav- 
ing  the  lives  of  feamen,  particularly  a  life-preferver  to  be 
applied  to  the  body.  And  he  was  the  inventor  of  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  great  guns,  which  is 
now  adopted  throughout  the  Britilh  navy  ;  we  mean  gun- 
locks  to  cannon.  In  reference  to  his  inventions  and  to 
his  circumftances,  he  fpeaks  as  follows  in  his  letter  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  upon  communicating  to  them  a  copy  of 
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Ills  plans  :  “  l  fliall  only  add,  that  I  expect  no  benefit  nor 
advantage  whatever  to  myfelf  from  my  perfeverance  and 
labours  on  this  fubjeift,  nor  reimburfement  for  an  expenfe 
of  fome  hundred  pounds  which  it  has  coft  me  in  repeated 
journeys  to  Edinburgh  and  London,  as  well  as  in  expe¬ 
riments,  which  a  living  of  lefs  than  feventy  pounds  a-year 
could  very  ill  afford  ;  but  I  fliall  neverthelefs  reckon  my¬ 
felf  amply  rewarded,  if  what  I  have  to  propofe  fliall  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  cafe,  prove  the  means  of  relieving 
from  the  deepelt  diltrefs,  and  of  refcuing  from  otherwife 
inevitable  death,  even  a  few  of  thofe  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  fliipwreck.” 

The  reader  will  confider  with  pleafure  the  philanthropy 
of  his  heart,  which  induced  him,  with  fo  fmall  a  portion 
of  worldly  means,  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a  talk ;  and 
will  contemplate,  with  furprife,  the  perfeverance  and  un¬ 
remitted  attention  which  lie  exerted  in  effecting  the  ob¬ 
ject;  and  admire  the  ingenuity,  efficacy,  and  fimplicity,  of 
the  means,  by  which  he  has  effected  it.  In  the  hour  of 
diffrefs  and  danger  the  bleffings  of  many  an  unfortunate 
perfon,  refeued  from  a  watery  grave,  will  attend  his  efforts 
in  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

In  his  reply  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
(who  had  acquainted  him  with  the  rewards  that  were  de¬ 
creed  to  him,  and  the  time  w-hen  they  would  be  deli¬ 
vered,)  the  feeling  mind  will  regret  the  neceffity  of  fucli 
paffages  as  the  following:  “Were  I  to  attend  in  perfon, 
it  would  altogether  defeat  the  end  of  the  fociety’s  bounty. 
My  lituation  debars  me  that  honour,  and  I  regret  it  the 
more  as  I  cannot  have  that  opportunity  of  tellifying  to 
liis  grace  the  prefident,  and  to  the  fociety,  the  deep  lenfe 
I  have  of  the  favour  and  honour  they  have  done  me.  I 
truft  that  my  remote  diftance  will  be  my  humble  apology 
to  the  fociety  for  my  non-attendance,  and  that  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  receive  the  fociety’s  rewards  for  me. 
Whenever  I  can  find  a  proper  opportunity,  I  will  direft 
fome  perfon  to  call  upon  you  for  the  fame;  and  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  a  model  of  a  boat  fitted  up  on  my  plan, 
and  fent  to  the  fociety.” 

The  idea  of  employing  empty  cafks  as  life-prefervers 
has  been  purfued  by  Mr.  Cleghorn,  with  great  fuccefs,  in 
his  publication  called  the  Hydro-Aeronaut,  or  Naviga¬ 
tor’s  Life-Buoy.  He  propofes  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  buoyancy  of  empty  cafks  either- in  the  ffiip,  or  boat, 
(as  by  Mr.  Bremner,)  or  outfide  the  boat,  or  detached  in 
the  form  of  rafts,  or  on  a  fmall  fcale  for  faving  the  lives 
of  individuals  ;  and  how  fmall  a  quantity  of  confined  air 
is  neceffary  to  every  ufeful  purpofe,  is  a  matter  which 
might  aftoniffi  an  uninformed  perfon,  or  any  one  who  has 
not  confidered  the  fubjeft ;  though  Mr.  Cleghorn’s  affer- 
tions  will  ftand  the  teft  of  experiment,  as  being  founded 
on  true  hydroftatical  principles. 

Mr.  Cleghorn’s  chief  aim  is  to  ffiovv,  that,  without  any 
particular  precaution,  every  (hip  has  almoft  always  within 
itfelf  effe£lual  means  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  crew- 
in  cafes  of  fliipwreck  ;  that  man,  naturally  the  moft  help- 
lefs  of  animals  in  water,  may  eafily  acquire  buoyancy  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  him  individually  in  that  element;  and 
confequently,  that  perfons  of  every  defeription  may  be 
freed  from  the  danger  and  dread  of  drowning,  and  allured, 
that,  by  a  very  Ample  method,  they  may  be,  in  mod  cafes, 
little  more  expofed  to  the  lofs  of  life  in  water  than  they 
ufually  are  when  travelling  by  land. 

A  body  of  any  kind  floating  in  water  difplaces  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  water,  whofe  weight  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  fuch  floating  body.  Agreeably  to  this  well-known 
principle,  when  a  man  is  fufpended  in  water  by  the  aid 
of  two  inflated  bladders,  his  weight  in  water  is  exaflly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  water  difplaced  by  the  immerfed 
part  of  the  bladders,  becaufe  in  water  he  lofes  all  his  own 
weight,  excepting  the  weight  which  the  bladders  fupport. 
If  only  one-half  of  the  bladders  be  under  water,  one  of 
thefe  bladders,  (if  they  are  alike,)  being  entirely  under 
water,  would  equally  fupport  the  man.  This  ffiows,  that, 
in  order  to  give  any  volume  of  confined  air  all  its  buoyant 


power  in  water,  it  muff  be  entirely  immerfed,  and  that  a 
much  linaller  volume  of  confined  air  than  is  ufually  fup- 
pofed  will  fuffice  to  fupport  human  bodies  and  others  in 
water.  As  bladders  are  too  weak  to  be  relied  on  for  ge¬ 
neral  ufe,  efpecially  in  dangerous  cafes,  let  it  be  luppoled 
that  the  common  air  here  given  is  confined  in  fmall  calks, 
which  we  will  call  air-cajks,  or  life-buoys ,  either  of  wood, 
metal,  or  any  other  fuitable  fubltance,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  When  a  pint,  a  gallon,  or  any  other  meafure, 
of  air  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  underftood  to  mean  com¬ 
mon  air,  or  its  own  buoyancy,  abiftrafledly  from  the  wood, 
metal,  or  other  fubftance,  in  which  it  may  be  confined; 
as  it  is  on  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  alone  we  calculate, 
common  air  being  always  nearly  of  the  fame  weight,  and 
having  nearly  the  fame  buoyancy  ;  whereas  the  weight  of 
wood,  metal,  or  other  fubftances,  employed  to  confine  the 
air,  varies  greatly,  and  muff  be  confidered  apart.  Thus  a 
pint  of  air  confined  in  a  pint-calk  of  oak,  elm,  &c.  placed 
in  water,  has  the  buoyancy  of  a  pint  of  air  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  buoyancy  of  the  wood  which  contains  it.  On  the 
contrary,  a  tin  or  copper  cafe,  capable  of  containing  jult 
one  pint,  has  not  in  water  the  buoyancy  of  one  pint  of 
air,  becaufe  its  buoyancy  is  diminilhed  by  the  weight  of 
the  metal,  for  which  an  addition  of  air  muff  always  be 
made,  in  order  that  the  given  volume  of  air  may  have  its  full 
buoyancy.  Calks  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  ob- 
je6l  in  view  ;  they  are  to  be  found  ready,  and  in  great 
abundance,  wherever  man  in  a  civilized  ffate  exiffs.  From 
their  lhape,  as  well  as  their  fubftance,  they  are  ftrong  and 
capable  of  much  refinance  ;  and  the  common  air  which 
fills  them  comes  fpontaneoully  every  where. 

To  determine,  to  a  phylical  certainty,  the  ealieff  and 
moft  effectual  means  of  fupporting  human  bodies  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  faving  them  from  drowning,  only  a  few  Ample 
experiments  will  be  requifite.  A  pint  of  confined  air 
fupports  in  frelh  water  one  pound  and  a  half  of  iron,  or 
two  pounds  of  flint  or  Hone  ;  confequently,  two  pints  or 
one  quart  of  confined  air  fupport  three  pounds  of  iron  ; 
and,  in  the  fame  proportion,  14.93$  pints,  or  not  quite  3J 
hoglheads,  of  confined  air,  fupport  224.0  pounds,  or  one 
ton,  of  iron.  Eight  pints  of  confined  air  have  been  found,, 
by  experiment,  to  fupport,  in  frejh  water,  with  his  head 
above  the  furface,  a  bony  man,  weighing  in  air  twelve 
ftone.  Four  pints  of  confined  air  fupport  the  fame  man 
in  frelh  water,  with  his  head  all  under  the  furface  except¬ 
ing  his  nofe  and  mouth.  The  fame  four  pints  of  con¬ 
fined  air  fupport  the  fame  man,  in  fea-water,  with  his  head 
above  the  furface.  One  pint  of  confined  air  (or  lefs)  fup¬ 
ports  the  fame  man  in  lea-water  with  his  head  all  under 
the  furface  excepting  his  nofe  and  mouth.  Thefe  pro¬ 
portions  of  confined  air,  it  is  thought,  will  be  found  fuf- 
ficient  for  men  of  almoft  any  fize,  lhape,  or  weight. 
Thus:  In  frefi  water,  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  confined  air 
for  every  ltone  a  man  weighs  on  land,  will  fupport  him 
with  his  head  all  above  the  furface  ;  but  for  greater  fecu- 
rity,  and  to  render  the  application  more  eafy  at  firft,  one 
whole  pint  per  ftone  may  be  allowed.  One  third  of  a  pint 
of  confined  air  for  every  ftone  will  fupport  him  with  his 
head  all  under  the  furface  excepting  his  nofe  and  mouth* 
whether  in  a  perpendicular  polture  or  lying  on  his  back,, 
this  lait  being  preferable;  but  half  a  pint  of  confined  air 
per  ftone  may  be  granted  as  above.  In  lea-water,  one  third 
of  a  pint  of  confined  air  for  every  ftone  a  man  weighs, 
will  fupport  him  with  his  head  above  the  furface;  but 
half  a  pint  of  confined  air  per  ftone  may  be  granted  as 
above.  One  tw-elfth  of  a  pint  of  air  (or  even  lefs)  for 
every  ftone  a  man  weighs,  will  fupport  him  with  his  head 
all  under  water,  excepting  his  nole  and  mouth  ;  but  one 
lixth  of  a  pint  of  confined  air  per  ftone  may  be  granted  as 
above.  For  a  detail  of  the  very  curious  and  interefting 
experiments  which  led  to  thefe  conclufions,  we  mull  refer 
to  Mr.  Cleghorn’s  pamphlet,  p.  59  &  feq.  The  whole  is 
well  deferving  of  perufal. 

A  man  then,  who  would  render  himfelf  buoyant  in  frelh 
water,  if  he  weighs  in  common  leaks  12  ftone  (of  14JIV 

each),* 
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each),  provides  himfelf  with  twelve  pints  of  common  air 
confined  in  one,  two,  or  more,  air-tight  calks,  or  life-buoys. 
If  he  weigh  15  or  16  (lone,  he  takes  with  him  fifteen  or 
lixteen  pints  of  confined  air;  and  fo  in  proportion. 

This  allowance  of  air  having  been  found  by  experience 
greatly  to  exceed  what  is  neceflary  ;  men,  either  indivi¬ 
dually  or  collectively,  by  applying  it,  would  be  perfectly 
fecured  againft  drowning  in  frefh  water,  and  doubly  fo  in 
fea-water.  But,  taking  men  collectively,  let  there  be  al¬ 
lowed  fixteen  pints,  or  two  gallons,  of  confined  air  for 
each  man  on-board  of  a  finking- (hip  ;  with  this  ample  al¬ 
lowance,  one  hogthead  of  confined  air,  placed  in  a  boat, 
would  fupport  in  frelh  water  (at  two  gallons  per  man) 
27  men,  and  in  fea-water  (at  one  gallon  per  man)  54  men, 
even  were  each  man  to  weigh  fixteen  (tone.  Thus  then, 
in  a  large  (hip,  26  hogfheads  might  fave  702  men  in  fre(h 
water,  or  13  hogflieads  in  fea-water,  though  each  man 
(hould  weigh  fixteen  (tone.  The  reader  may  already  per¬ 
ceive  how  eafy  it  is  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  lives  in  water. 

The  general  principle  being  now  laid  down,  its  applica¬ 
tion  is  next  to  be  c&nfidered.  Many  trading  veflels  have  not 
ten  men  ;  but  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  merchant-fhip,  or 
any  other,  having  27  men  on-board,  is  in  extreme  danger ; 
that  the  water  is  gaining  rapidly,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
lead  doubt  of  her  finking  in  half  an  hour  No  afliltance 
can  be  expected  from  any  quarter;  the  neared  land  is  too 
didant  to  be  reached  by  the  mod  expert  fwimmer,  and 
there  is  nothing  on-board  more  than  w  hat  is  ufual  in  every 
(liip  of  the  fame  kind.  Let  there  be  even  lefs.  Let  her 
only  boat  have  been  walked  overboard.  A  more  dreadful 
crifis  can  hardly  be  imagined.  In  a  much  lefs  deditute 
condition  than  this  have  numberlefs  crews,  with  their  (hips, 
been  fwallowed  up  by  the  deep,  while  they  had  at  hand 
every  thing  that  was  neceflary  to  lave  them  from  perilh- 
ing.  No  (hip  is  without  calks.  There  is  fcarcely  one 
which  has  not  a  much  greater  number  of  cades  with  wa¬ 
ter,  wine,  beer,  fpirits,  & c.  than  would  be  requifite,  in 
mod  cafes,  to  fave  every  human  creature  on-board.  This 
will  appear  the  more  drikingly  obvious,  when  we  confider 
that  every  veffel,  on  going  to  fea,  has  in  calks  more  than 
two  gallons  of  water  and  other  liquids  for  each  perfon  on¬ 
board.  Now  this  very  fmall  quantity  of  liquids  of  every 
kind  (i.e.  two  gallons  for  each  perlon)  is  no  fooner  drawn 
from  the  calks,  but  it  is  fucceeded  by  air,  amply  fufficient 
to  fupport  in  frefh  water,  (and  doubly  fo  in  fea-water,) 
and  bear  to  a  place  of  fafety,  every  human  creature  in  the 
(hip.  The  fiiorted  and  fimpled  method  of  efcaping  from 
the  perilous  fituation  deferibed,  would  be  to  lay  hold  of 
all  the  air-tight  calks  at  hand,  if  any,  that  were  empty  ; 
if  none  of  this  kind,  to  empty  as  many  as  might  be  quickly 
procured,  and  bung  them  well ;  to  nail  to  or  tie  round 
them  ropes,  and  tie  to  thefe  other  fmall  ropes  or  ftrong 
cord  in  loops,  at  a  little  diftance  from  one  another,  as 
many  as  would  be  requifite  for  each  man  to  have  at  lead 
one  of  thefe  loops  to  lay  hold  of.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
in  half  an  hour  or  lefs,  three  hogflieads  might  be  got 
ready,  or  fix  hogflieads  or  more.  If  fix  hogflieads  could 
be  got  ready,  four  or  five  men  would  cling  to  each.  If 
three  hogflieads,  nine  men  would  cling  to  each.  But  one 
liogfliead  only,  if  no  more  could  be  had,  would  fupport  all 
the  27  men,  provided  they  could  find  room  to  hold  and 
hang  by  it.  It  mud  however  be  obferved,  that  when  there 
is  only  one  air-calk,  without  a  boat,  for  feveral  perfons,  it 
will  be  apt  to  roll  or  turn  in  the  water  if  not  equally  loaded 
on  both  fides,  or  made  to  float  (leady  by  having  planks 
la(hed  to  it.  But  if  two  calks  could  be  had,  as  it  is  fuppofed 
they  always  might,  the  bed  way  would  be  to  lafli  them  to¬ 
gether  fide  by  fide.  This  would  completely  prevent  them 
from  turning ;  and,  though  one  hogfliead  of  confined  air 
might  be  managed  fo  as  to  fupport  in  frelh  water  27  men, 
and  54  in  fea-water,  two  half-hogflieads,  containing 
the  fame  volume  of  air,  being  la(hed  together,  would  ne¬ 
ver  turn,  would  fupport  the  fame  number  of  men,  and 
afford  much  more  fpace  for  them  to  hoid  by  and  float  in 
■the  water.  It  may  all'o  be  remarked,  that  calks  lafhed  to¬ 


gether  two  by  two,  for  detached  parties  of  men,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  preferable  to  any  other  number  of  calks  fo  ladl¬ 
ed;  becaule,  as  has  been  juft  faid,  two  calks  thus  united 
cannot  turn  in  water,  like  one  calk,  and  they  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  horizonal  circumference  than  three, 
four,  or  any  other  larger  number;  for,  when  caflcs  are 
laflied  together  in  pairs,  men  may  cling  to  both  ends  and 
to  one  fide  of  each ;  but,  if  three  or  more  caflcs  be  laflied 
dole  together,  fide  to  fide,  men  can  only  cling  to  the  ends 
and  to  one  fide  of  the  firff  and  lad,  there  being  no  room 
for  men  between  the  fides  of  the  intermediate  calks. 

It  appears,  that  very  ufeful  rafts  might  frequently  be 
made  by  lalhing  empty  calks  to  planks,  broken  malts, 
yards,  oars,  boards,  or  almoft  any  other  pieces  of  timber 
at  hand.  Thus,  let  a  broken  malt,  yard,  or  plank,  have 
an  empty  calk  lalhed  acrofs each  of  its  ends;  being  fo  much 
heavier  than  the  calks  in  water,  it  would  always  be  under¬ 
molt,  and  ferve  as  a  keel.  Let  two  ropes  be  fixed  to  the 
uppermoft  parts  of  the  ends  of  the  calks,  and  drawn  tight, 
parallel  to  the  keel  and  to  one  another,  for  the  men  to 
hold  by.  This  would  form  a  very  good  life-raft,  or  fub- 
ffitnte  for  a  life  boat ;  would  fupport,  in  fea-water,  (if  the 
calks  were  not  lets  than  hogflieads,)  about  50  men,  allow¬ 
ing  two  gallons,  or  100  men,  allowing  one  gallon,  of  con¬ 
fined  air  for  each  man.  It  would  float  fteady,  efpecially 
if  iron,  brafs,  or  lead,  vyere  flung  to  the  keel  by  way  of 
ballad  ;  care  being  taker*  not  to  have  more  weight  of  hu¬ 
man  bodies  and  ballaft  than  the  raft  could  well  bear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportions  of  ai'r  already  given  for  both. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  from  a  Ihip’s  linking  lb  very  fait,  or 
any  other  caui'e,  that  the  men  take  to  a  boat  without  bal¬ 
laft,  which  threatens  to  upfet  with  the  firlt  fquall  ;  and 
that  they  have  only  air-calks  fufficient  to  prevent  it  from 
finking  with  them.  The  only  danger  here  being  of  up¬ 
fetting,  it  may  be  prevented,  in  great  meafure,  or  entirely, 
by  lalhing  tight  one  or  more  of  the  air  calks  to  each  of 
the  outfides  of  the  boat.  The  refiftance  this  gives  a  boat 
to  the  upfetting  impulfe  of  the  waves  is  very  great,  and, 
it  is  thought,  would  wholly  preclude  the  danger  of  up¬ 
fetting,  almoft  in  any  cafe.  Here  it  will  perhaps  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  a  boat,  though  it  (hould  have  only  one  air- 
calk  on  each  of  its  outfides,  would  have  its  prqgrefs 
through  the  water  greatly  impeded  by  the  heads  of  the 
calks  prefenting  their  flat  furfaces  to  the  water;  but  this 
is  not  neceflary,  as  the  calks  might  eafiiy  be  placed  and 
made  fall  with  their  foremoft  heads  raifed  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  which  would  meet  with  but  very  little 
refiltance  from  their  circular  fides. 

Suppofe  that  men,  whofe  (hip  is  finking  fall,  in  order  to 
fave  their  lives,  take  to  a  boat  without  ballaft,  which  boat 
is  only  in  danger  of  upfetting.  Suppofe  that  they  have 
but  one  air-calk,  which,  were  it  lalhed  to  the  outlide  of 
the  boat,  could  only  prevent  it  from  turning  over  on  that 
fide,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  its  turning  over  on  the 
other  fide.  If  the  boat  has  a  mail,  or  a  ftrong  ftick  of  any 
kind,  or  even  an  oar  that  can  be  fixed  upright  in  lieu  of 
a  malt ;  let  the  air-calk  be  laflied  to  it  as  high  as  poffible, 
without  rilk  of  breaking  the  malt,  or  its  fubllitute.  Should 
the  boat,  thus  rigged,  upfet,  it  would  inftantly  be  turned 
right  again,  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  air-calk  afting  on  the 
malt  as  on  a  lever,  with  a  power  proportioned  to  the  fize 
of  the  air-calk  and  the  length  of  the  malt-lever.  It  is, 
however,  thought  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  fucli  a 
boat  to  upfet,  owing  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air-calk  on 
its  reaching  the  furface  of  the  water,  when  the  boat  might 
perhaps  lie  a  little  on  its  fide  till  righted,  but  it  could  not 
upfet. 

Suppofe  that  a  firft-rate  (hip  of  the  line,  at  fea,  is  link¬ 
ing,  and  feven  or  eight  hundred  men  on-board,  without 
any  refource  but  fuch  as  might  be  found  within  tlie  fliip. 
Let  one  (or  more)  of  its  boats  be  bailalted,  with  fuch 
weight  of  iron,  cannon,  or  ftone,  as  may  be  molt  conve¬ 
nient,  fo  as  to  carry  fail  in  ftormy  weather,  and  air-calks 
in  the  proportion  already  given.  The  number  of  men 
here  being  fo  great,  (hould  it  feem  quite  impoffible  to 
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fave  them  all,  it  would  Hill  be  defirable  to  fave,  at  lead, 
thofe  who  might' be  in  the  boat  or  clinging  to  it.  The 
fituation  of  the  others,  who  are  molt  in  number,  would 
not  be  fo  defperate  as  it  appears  to  be  at  firft  fight.  Every¬ 
man  might  and  ought  to  try  to  be  faved.  Let  a  long 
ftrong  rope  be  tied  to  the  ftern  of  the  boat  :  to  this  rope 
let  air-calks  be  lathed,  w  ith  a  rope  round  the  middle  of 
each  calk,  in  a  row,  fide  to  fide,  the  rope  lying  along  upon 
the  calks  ;  and  let  loops  of  cord  be  fixed  along  the  ends 
of  the  calks  on  each  fide,  at  a  little  dillance  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  fo  that  every  man,  who  is  not  either  in  or  along- 
fide  of  the  boat,  may  have  a  loop  to  hold  by.  Allowing 
only  twenty-feven  men  for  every  hoglhead  of  air,  28  hogf- 
heads,  in  this  manner,  would  lave  756  men,  exclufively 
of  thofe  in  and  alpng-fide  of  the  boat ;  and,  allowing  fifty- 
four  men  for  each  hogfnead,  14  hoglheads  would  luffice. 
But  a  man  of  war,  with  7  or  800  men,  would,  even  for 
its  fliorteli  voyages,  always  have  many  more  than  28  hogf- 
heads  with  water  only  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  uled 
in  this  way,  the  more  would  the  men  clinging  to  them 
float  at  eafe.  This  mode  of  floating  calks  has  probably 
never  yet  been  tried  for  the  end  here  propofed  ;  but  it  is 
very  common  on  fome  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coafl, 
for  (hipping  wines  and  brandy  on-board  of  veffels,  which, 
not  finding  depth  of  water  to  approach  near  the  fhore, 
anchor  and  load  in  bays  or  open  roads,  where  no  other 
method  is  ufed.  In  very  ftormy  weather,  or  when  fud- 
denly  furprifed  by  a  fquall,the  main  rope,  made  of  a  kind 
of  rulh,  fometimesbreaks,  and  the  detached  calks  are  driven 
back  to  the  Ihore,  or  float  out  to  fea,  till  they  are  overtaken 
by  boats.  With  our  ropes  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  this  kind  ;  or,  even  if  the  ropes  were  to  break,  the  de¬ 
tached  party  would  float  fafe  as  the  reft,  and  would  only 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  boat  as  a  leader.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  men,  fupported  and  floating  in  this  manner, 
would  not  be  hurt  by  the  calks,  as  they  could  not  be 
caught  between  them,  and  their  legs  and  bodies  would 
fink  under  the  calks,  and,  like  them,  move  and  yield  to 
the  impulfe  of  the  waves.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
well  worth  a  trial.  There  may  alfo  be  the  fame  refources 
on-board  of  a  finking  man  of  war,  as  have  been  ftated 
before  ;  i.  e.  to  ufe  all  the  water-tight  calks  that  may  be 
or  can  be  got  ready,  ladling  them  together  in  pairs,  or  in 
life-rafts,  as  has  been  already  explained. 

Were  the  ufe  of  empty  or  air-calks  to  be  adopted  for 
the  purpofe  in  view,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  rings  or 
loops  permanently  affixed  to  the  calks,  by  which  men  might 
hold,  and  to  which  ropes  or  cords  might  quickly  be  tied 
when  wanted.  Such  rings,  or'cord  with  knotted  loops, 
might  be  fixed  round  the  heads  of  the  cafics,  nailed  to 
the  infide  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  ftaves,  w’here  they 
would  be  very  conveniently  placed  for  ufe,  and  preferved 
from  being  torn  off  or  injured.  Particular  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  have  bungs  for  all  the  calks;  a  provifion  of 
them  might  always  be  kept  in  referve,  and  thofe  actually 
in  ufe  might  be  attached  by  a  firing  or  (mail  brafs  chain 
to  their  reipefitive  calks.  Should,  however,  bungs  at  any 
time  be  wanting,  in  their  Head  might  be  fubftituted  un¬ 
twilled  ropes,  rags,  pieces  of  fails,  Ihirts,  clothes,  See. 

When  recourfe  is  had  to  boats,  rafts,  or  calks,  for  fav- 
ing  lives,  and  there  is  danger  of  being  long  out,  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  broken  bifeuit,  for  food,  might  be  put  into  one  or 
more  calks,  which,  if  in  a  boat,  would  add  little  to  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  when  the  boat  was  dry,  and  confider- 
ably  to  its  buoyancy  when  the  boat  w^  full  of  water,  as 
there  would  be  always  a  good  deal  of  air  mixed  with  the 
particles  of  bifeuit.  A  calk  with  water,  beer,  or  wine, 
might  alfo  be  put  into  the  boat,  or  tied  to  it  and  towed 
along.  Thefe  provifions  could  not  be  ufed  during  a  ftorm  ; 
but  might  be  very  ufeful  when  it  had  fubfided,  or  when 
the  people  were  landed,  efpecially  if  on  an  uninhabited 
shore. 

It  has  already  been  feen,  that  twelve  pints  of  confined 
air  are  more  than  fufficient  to  lupport  a  bony  man  of 
twelve  ftone  weight  in  frefh  water,  and  fix  pints  in  fea- 
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water;'  therefore,  let  fix  pints  of  confined  air  be  granted 
for  every  man,  on  an  average,  in  fea-zuatcr.  Thus,  lix 
pints  of  confined  air,  properly  attached  to  a  map's  (boul¬ 
ders,  or  rather  to  his  bread,  would  make  him  float  with 
fafety  and  eale  on  the  molt  boifterous  fea,  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  other  inconvenience  than  what  unavoidably 
proceeds  from  wet,  cold,  and  perhaps  want  of  nourilh- 
tnent,  which  would  feldo’m  continue  long  enough  to  en¬ 
danger  his  life.  _  This  new  kind  of  vehicle  will  alfo  carry 
its  rider  in  a  fitting  pofture,  by  having  tied  to  the  air- 
calk,  or  life-buoy,  the  two* ends  of  a  rope,  and  the  middle 
of  it  hanging  down  double  behind  the  man,  like  a  fwing, 
on  which  he  may  fit  as  on  a  chair. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  ufe  of  life-buoys  for  indi¬ 
viduals  on-board  of  men  of  war,  efpecially  firft-rate  (hips, 
which  have  fo  many  (fuppofe  700)  men,  that  there  would 
not  be  (pare  room  for  a  life-buoy  for  each.  But  700  life¬ 
buoys,  of  fix  pints,  or  three-fourths  of  a  gallon,  each,  are 
in  all  only  525  gallons,  or  not  quite  ^"hoglheads  ;  and 
even  this  fmalj  number  might  be  reduced  to  350  gallons, 
or  about  hoglheads,  by  allowing  only  four  pints,  or 
half  a  gallon,  of  confined  air  for  each  man,  which  would 
be  fufficient  to  fave  a  (hip's  crew,  if,  upon  an  average,  the 
men  did  not  weigh  more  than  twelve  ftone  each.  The 
fpace  that  any  of  thefe  laft- mentioned  life-buoys  would 
occupy  could  hardly  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  not  adopt¬ 
ing  them  ;  and,  if  r.o  other  exift,  perhap?*each  man’s  life¬ 
buoy  might  be  kept  in  his  birth,  hung  to  his  bed  or  hamr 
mock,  like  a  hat,  where  it  might  be  eafiiy  and  quickly 
found  on  any  emergency,  Should  this  be  objected  to, 
(which  indeed  it  has,)  as  being  apt  to  favour  defertipn, 
or  going  on  Ihore  without  leave,  the  life-buoys  might  be 
collected  and  put  under  proper  care  when  the  (hip  is  at 
anchor;  and  when  at  fea,  or  at  lead  when  there  is  reafon 
to  think  they  would  be  wanted,  they  might  be  delivered 
one  to  each  man.  They  might  all  be  numbered,  and  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  in  a  very  (hort  time,  might  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  collected  again  when  the  danger  was  paft. 
If  thefe  life-buoys  were  calks,  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
keep  them  always  wet  or  moift  within,  that  they  might  be 
air-tight;  but  metal  life-buoys,  which  would  be  rather 
fmaller  in  lize,  would  require  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  they 
would  be  always  air-tight,  provided  they  were  well  corked 
and  not  injured.  The  expcnle  of  either  would  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  lb  filings  each  Separately,  and  con- 
fiderably  lefs  when  bought  in  large  numbers  at  the  whole- 
fale  price.  On-board  of  merchant-lhips,  the  number  of 
life-buoys  requifite  would  be  fo  Small,  that  there  does  not 
appear  the  lead  objection  to  them. 

As  the  epithet  of  patent  is  frequently  prefixed  to  novel¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  an  advanced  price,  even  when 
no  fuch  patent  lias  been  obtained  ; — with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  l'uch  abufe  relative  to  the  navigator's  life-buoy ,  and 
to  render  it  as  univerfally  beneficial  as  poffible,  Mr.  Cleg- 
horn  declares,  that,  “  whatever  right  cultorn  and  the  law 
might  give  him,  he  never  intends  to  apply  nor  aOilt  in  fo- 
liciting  fora  patent,  that  may  in  any  wile  reftrain  the  be¬ 
neficial  effects  of  the  inventions  mentioned  in  this  elfay 
for  faving  men’s  lives.” 

Amongft  many  other  cafes  in  which  (hips  might  be 
faved  by  means  of  confined  air;  w'hen  a  (hip  happens  to 
be  ftranded,  as  is  very  frequent,  near  the  Ihore,  a  com¬ 
munication  might  be  eafiiy  and  certainly  eftablilhed  be¬ 
tween  the  (hip  and  the  land  by  a  rope,  one  end  of  which 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  Ihore  by  men  in  a  boat  with  air- 
calks,  or  clinging  to  a  pair  of  calks,  or  individually,  each 
man  having  on  his  refpefitive  life-buoy.  This  feems  greatly 
preferable  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  ufe,  as  it  would 
not  only  fend  a  rope’s  end  fafe  on  (bore,  but  at  the  fame 
time  convey  there  ufeful  hands  to  make  it  fall,  and  turn 
the  thus-eftablilhed  communication  to  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage. 

I11  that  valuable  mifcellany,  the  Piiilofophical  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  have  an  account  of  various  means  for  preventing 
the  lols  of  a  Ihip,  when  in  danger  within  two  or  three 
8  G  hundred 
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hundred  fathoms  of  the  fhore.  The  only  certain  method 
of  faving  the  crew  of  a  vefiel  infuch  a  ftate  is,  to  eftablifh 
a  rope  of  communication  from  the  fhore  to  the  fhip.  One 
of  the  plans  is,  that  of  throwing  from  the  vefiel  into  the 
lea  an  empty  calk  with  a  cord  attached  to  it;  “the  wind 
and  the  waves  would  drive  the  cafk  to  the  fhore,  and  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  eftablilhing  that  rope  of  communication 
already  mentioned."  Phil.  Mag.  iv.  250.  It  feems  very 
remarkable,  that  the  anonymous  author,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  point  out  means  for  faving  the 
111  ip  tv  recked,  fhould  not  have  thought  of  fending  with 
the  empty  cafk  at  lead  one  man,  to  make  the  rope’s  end 
fa  ft  on-fhore,  as  it  mud  frequently  happen,  when  a  fhip 
is  in  danger,  whether  owing  to  darknefs  or  to  the  neared 
land  being  uninhabited,  "that  there  is  no  perfon  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  the  rope,  and  fix  it  on-fhore,  without  which  it 
can  be  of  no  ufe.  A  very  convenient  raft  for  thispurpofe 
might  be  made  by  ladling  together  a  few  fmall  calks  and  a 
feaman’s  ched.  Fig.  3,  on  the  preceding  Plate,  reprefents 
fuch  a  machine  ready  for  ufe :  the  apparatus  N,  to  hold 
the  perfon  upon  it,  is  made  from  a  feaman’s  ched  with 
holes  cut  in  the  iides  of  it,  to  allow  the  perfon  within  it 
.firmer  hold,  and  to  let  out  the  water  that  may  be  thrown 
into  it  from  the  waves;  OO  are  two  pulleys  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  ched,  and  through  which  the  line  is  to 
run  ;  the  raft  is  to  be  balladed  underneath,  to  prevent  it 
from  upfetting.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fo  arranged  as 
to  be  enclofed  in  a  fniall  box,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi.  Such  a 
machine  fhould  be  kept  on-board  every  fir  ip,  great  and 
fmall. 

When  a  fhip  is  leaky,  and  in  danger  of  finking,  it  is 
very  common  to  throw  her  guns  and  goods  overboard,  to 
lighten  her.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  would  be  much  eafier,  and 
much  more  effectual,  if,  indead  of  throwing  away  valu¬ 
ables,  many  of  which  are  but  little,  if  any  thing,  heavier, 
and  fome  perhaps  are  lighter,  than  fea-water  ;  cafks  con¬ 
taining  water,  or  other  liquids  of  little  value,  as  many  as 
might  be  fufficient,  or  could  be  had,  were  to  he  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  well  bunged  ;  if  tliefe  contents  could 
be  pumped  or  thrown  over-board,  the  fhip  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  lightened  of  the  weight  of  fuch  contents. 
Thus,  if  calks  containing  four  hogfheads,  or  one  tun  of 
water,  could  be  emptied  into  the  fea,  the  veil'd  would  be 
lighter  by  the  weight  of  four  hogfheads  or  one  ton  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  would,  befules,  acquire  a  new  degree  of  buoyancy, 
fufficient  to  fupport  upwards  of  one  ton  of  iron  or  brafs, 
or  one  ton  and  a  third  of  dint  or  done,  and  many  tons  of 
goods  not  much  heavier  than  water.  But,  allowing  that 
the  contents  of  thefe  emptied  calks  do  remain  on-board, 
the  fhip,  it  is  true,  carries  the  fame  burden  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  they  were  emptied;  but,  fhould  the  ihipfill  with  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  float  the  empty  cafks,  their  buoyancy  would 
of  courfe  take  place,  and  prove,  that  every  four  empty 
hogfheads,  or  every  four  hogllieads  of  confined  air,  contri¬ 
bute  confiderably  more  to  buoy  up  the  vefiel,  than  every 
ton  of  iron  or  brafs,  or  many  tons  of  goods  little  heavier 
than  water,  could  contribute  to  bear  it  down  and  fink  it. 

As  this  new  and  eafy  operation  may  prove  a  great  fav¬ 
ing,  and  a  mod  valuable  acquifition,  both  to  our  navy  and 
commerce,  it  feems  to  deferve  particular  notice.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  confined  air  for  faving  goods  lighter  than  iron  or 
brafs,  would  be  in  proportion  to  their  weight  compared 
to  the  weight  of  thefe  metals  in  water.  Thus,  four  hogf¬ 
heads,  or  one  ton,  of  confined  air,  would  contribute  more 
to  fupport  a  leaky  vefiel  than  four  ton  and  a  half  of  coal 
would  contribute  to  fink  it.  Therefore,  by  emptying  four 
hogfheads  of  their  water,  and  bunging  them,  four  ton  and 
a  half  of  coal  would  be  faved  ;  and,  though  the  water 
from  thefe  four  hogfheads  were  to  remain  in  the  hold,  the 
vefiel  would  be  fafer  than  it  would  he  by  throwing  the 
four  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  into  the  fea  ;  and  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  would  fubfid  for  any  number  of  tons  of  air  to  four 
times  and  a  half  the  tons  of  coal.  Of  other  goods,  lighter 
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than  coal,  more  might  be  faved,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  in  water. 

This  method  of  fupporting  leaky  veftets  would  have  an¬ 
other  great  advantage.  It  would  require  nothing  more 
than  to  unbung  the  holes  in  the  beads  of  the  calks  ;  to  let 
the  contents  run,  and  to  bung  the  cafks  again  when  empty. 
This  might  foon  be  done  by  one  man,  indead  of  employ¬ 
ing  many  hands  in  the  hard,  tedious,  and  deftruftive,  la¬ 
bour  of  throwing  overboard  valuable  and  frequently  light 
goods,  at  a  time  when  men  are  fo  much  wanted  for  other 
necefiary  employments.  A  fnip  having  a  confiderable 
part  or  the  whole  of  her  cargo  in  cafks,  fuch  as  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  &c.  would  never  link,  were  the  people,  when, 
there  appears  great  danger  of  finking,  to  empty  and  bung 
up  as  many  calks  as  might  fufiice  to  keep  the  diip  above 
water.  The  number  requifite  would  be  much  fmaller 
than  it  would  appear  to  be  at  fird  fight.  Ships  at  fea,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  navy,  when  part  of  their  cafks  have 
been  emptied  for  ufe,  are  fometimes  found  too  light;  for 
which  reafon,  thofe  cafks  are  filled  with  fea-water,  to  add 
to  the  fliips’  weight,  and  make  them  fail  deeper  and  ftea- 
dier.  Should  fuch  fhips  become  leaky,  and  threaten  to 
founder,  it  feems  evident  that  they  might  always  be  faved 
by  emptying  and  bunging  their  calks,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

Confined  air  might  alfo  be  very  ufeful  on  voyages  of 
difcovery,  and  on  other  occalions,  for  reconnoitring  hid¬ 
den  rocks  or  fhoals,  which  impede  navigation  ;  and  like- 
wife  to  facilitate  landing  on  unknown  coafls,  where  the 
land  cannot  be  approached  without  much  danger.  A 
boat  with  air-cafks  might  attempt  to  land  on  almoft  any 
fhore  ;  and,  even  fhould  it  be  Itaved,  the  men  might  be 
faved  by  clinging  to  the  air-calks.  But,  were  the  men  in¬ 
dividually  provided  with  fmall  air-calks,  or  life-buoys, 
their  lives  would  be  perfeftly  fafe,  and  they  might  con¬ 
tinue  their  purfuit,  though  deprived  of  both  their  boat 
and  its  air-cafks.  With  their  own  fmall  life-buoys  only, 
they  might  float  in  deep  water,  and  lfep  or  (tand  upon 
the  rocks  or  fhoals  within  reach  of  their  feet,  and  by  found¬ 
ing  mark  fuch  as  were  (till  lower  in  the  water.  Confined 
air  might  alfo  be  ufeful  to  divers;  it  would  raife  them 
rapidly  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  after  leaving  at  the 
bottom  the  weights  of  Hone  requifite  to  fink  them,  as  is 
pradtifed  in  the  pearl-fifhery.  With  confined  air  they 
might  reft  and  breathe  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  with¬ 
out  a  boat,  which  would  frequently  not  be  wanted  either 
to  convey  them  to  the  place  of  their  defcent  or  to  receive 
them  on  emerging.  And  a  communication,  if  ufeful, 
might  be  eftabli'fhed  between  the  furface  and  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  by  means  of  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  might 
be  held  in  the  diver’s  hand,  and  the  other  end  attached  to 
his  weights  of  ftcne,  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
the  length  of  the  cord  being  at  lealt  equal  to  t t,e  depth  of 
the  water. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  and  is  admitted  in 
hydroftatics,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  river  or  frelh  water 
weighs  about  701b.  and  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  about 
73lb.  This  difference,  at  firft  fight,  appears  by  much  too 
inconfiderable  to  jultify  what  has  been  aliened,  that  “half 
the  volume  of  confined  air  requifite  to  fupport  a  man  in 
frefh  water  will  fupport  him  in  tea-water yet  it  is  clearly 
demonftrable,  thus:  Suppofe  a  man,  weighing  1501b.  in 
air,  or  on  land,  being  immerfed  in  frelh  water,  difplaces 
two  cubic  feet  of  it ;  he  lofes  lo-olb.  and  retains  only  iolb, 
of  his  own  weight.  The  fame  man  immerfed  in  fea-water 
alfo  difphces  two  Cubic  feet  of  it,  lofes  1461b.  and  retains 
only  ^Ib.  of  his  own  weight.  In  frefh  water  he  is  iolb. 
and  in  fea-water  only  41b.  heavier  than  the  refpeitive  vo¬ 
lume  of  either  water  which  he  difplaces  ;  and,  in  order  to 
float  with  his  head  above  the  furface,  requires  artificial 
buoyancy,  capable  of  fupporting  iolb.  if  he  be  in  frelh 
water,  and  only  4II).  if  in  fea-water.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  power  of  fea-water  and  frefh  water, 
for  fupporting  human  bodies,  is  as  4  to  10,  or  as  2  to  5; 
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hut  it  is  hers  aiTumed  only  as  i  to  2  ;  fo  that  any  human 
body  may  be  fupported  in  fea-water  by  half  the  volume 
of  confined  air  neceffary  to  fupport  it  in  frefii  water,  the 
head  in  both  cafes  being  above  the  furface. 

Mr.  Cleghorn  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  different  forms 
in  which  his  life-buoys  might  be  made,  and  how  to  be 
applied.  The  matter  is  very  interefting  ;  but  we  mull 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itfelf,  from  which  we  have 
already  copied  fo  much  ;  while  we  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  life-preferver  conltructed  by  John  Bentley,  efq.  about 
the  year  1797.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that,  although 
he  exhibited  it  in  public  feveral  times,  fome  very  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  it  feem  to  have  efcaped  notice.  One  mate¬ 
rial  point  is  to  enable  a  perfon  who  cannot  fwim  not  only 
to  float,  but  to  make  progrefs  through  the  water.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  too  narrow  to  accomplilh  this  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fwimming,  therefore  the  fingers 
and  feet  muft  be  artificially  webbed.  Thus  the  whole  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  he  calls  a  nautilus,  confifts  of  three  dif- 
tinfl  parts,  and  are  to  be  thus  conftrueled.  The  buoyant 
is  made  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  to  fit  the  round 
of  the  body,  about  fix  inches  diameter,  the  feam  brazed 
with  hard  folder.  It  (hould  be  made  in  three  lengths, 
the  ends  quite  flat,  to  fit  each  other  exactly,  fo  that,  when 
put  together,  they  form  a  ring  or  belt.  This  is  in  cafe 
of  accident  happening  to  one  part  by  leaking,  that  it  may 
not  extend  to  the  other  two,  which  will  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  finking.  Each,  of  thefe  parts  is  fewed  up  in 
baize,  with  three  ftrong  tapes  near  the  end  of  each  piece, 
by  which  all  of  them  are  fecurely  tied  together.  A  flexi¬ 
ble  pipe,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  is  inferted  in  each 
piece,  from  the  upper  fide  to  the  bottom  ;  fo  that,  if  any 
leakage  happens,  the  water  is  readily  drawn  out  by  the 
mouth  and  difc barged.  The  buoyant,  thus  prepared, 
muft  be  fecurely  tied  with  ftrong  tapes,  crofted  round  and 
over  the  fhoulders,  to  prevent  it  getting  down  ;  it  cannot 
get  over  the  arms.  When  it  is  thus  fixed,  the  body  will, 
by  its  own  gravity,  be  eredt  in  the  water,  with  the  feet 
downwards,  and  will  always  retain  this  polition,  unlefs 
force  is  applied  to  alter  it,  and  which  it  will  again  reco¬ 
ver  when  the  force  ceafes  to  adl.  The  fecond  part,  which 
is  for  the  hands,  is  a  pair  of  oiled  filk  gloves,  which,  af* 
ter  being  made  in  the  ufual  way,  the  fingers  are  opened 
to  their  full  extent  breadthways,  and  a  piece  of  the  fame 
material  fewed  over  them  on  the  under  fide.  Tapes  are 
fewed  at  the  top  to  tie  them  round  the  wrilt.  The  third 
part,  being  for  the  feet,  is  made  thus  :  Take  a  piece  of 
half-inch  wainfcot  or  mahogany,  11  inches  long,  and  10 
inches  wide.  Cut  it  longitudinally  into  three  pieces,  two 
of  them  3!  inches  broad,  and  the  other  inches.  Fallen 
them  well  together  with  two  pair  of  brafs  hinges,  and 
rule-joints  to  fall  and  rife  like  a  two-leaved  table,  the  nar¬ 
row  piece  being  in  the  middle.  On  the  under  fide  of  the 
middle-piece,  in  the  centre,  a  wooden  turn-buckle  muft 
be  fcrewed,  to  prevent  the  fide-pieces  from  falling  down, 
when  walking  to  or  from  the  water.  Two  wooden  Hops 
are  fo  fixed  upon  this  piece  as  to  prevent  the  fides,  when 
down,  coming  to  a  right  angle  with  the  middle-piece,  that 
the  riling  and  falling  may  be  duly  performed  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  feet.  To  the  upper  fide  of  the  middie-piece 
a  common  leather  Ihoe  (to  fit  the  perfon)  muft  be  faftened 
on  with  two  fcrews  through  the  lble  ;  and  near  each  end 
of  this  middle-piece  two  Imall  holes  are  made  with  a  cen¬ 
tre-bit,  through  which  good  tapes  are  palled,  to  tie  round 
the  inftep  and  over  the  foot.  A  pair  of  thefe  muft  of 
courle  be  provided  ;  and  a  perfon  thus  equipped,  being 
perfectly  buoyant  in  water,  and  web-focted  and  web-fin¬ 
gered,  will  be  able  to  outfwim  any  other  perfon,  and  may 
exift  in  the  water  as  long  as  cold  and  hunger  will  permit. 
By  increafing  the  dimenfions  of  the  buoyant,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  quantity  of  provisions,  or  any  other  article,  may 
be  carried.  The  inventor  has  written  a  letter,  and  other- 
wife  amufed  himfelf,  on  the  fea,  with  this  apparatus;  and 
believes  he  could  crofs  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  perfect 
fafety.  It  is  very  convenient  for  crofting  deep  rivers, 
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where  there  are  neither  boats  nor  bridges.  It  is  pro¬ 
cured  at  little  expenfe,  very  portable,  and  put  on  (the 
inventor  fays)  in  one  minute. 

Daniel's  life-preferver,  being  made  entirely  of  leather, 
appears  to  be  in  fome  refpects  preferable  to  the  above. 
It  was  honoured  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  May  1807,  in  confequence  of  the  testimonies  in 
its  favour,  and  which  are  printed  in  the  25th  volume  of 
their  Tranfactions.  Mr.  Daniel  declares  that  he  funk  near 
1500I.  to  prevent  other  people  from  finking.  At  fig.  4.  of 
our  Plate,  A  reprefents  the  body  of  the  machine,  which 
is  double  .throughout,  made  of  pliable  water-proof  lea¬ 
ther,  large  enough  to  admit  its  encircling  the  body  of  the 
wearer,  whofe  head  is  to  pafs  between  the  two  fixed  ftraps, 
B  B,  which  reft  upon  the  fhoulders;  the  arms  of  the 
wearer  pafs  through  the  fpaces  on  the  outfide  of  the  (traps, 
one  on  each  fide,  admitting  the  machine  under  them  to 
encircle  the  body  like  a  large  hollow  belt  ;  the  ftrap,  C, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  it,  and,  by  palling  betwdxt  the  thighs  of  the  wearer^, 
and  buckling  at  D,  holds  the  machine  fufficlently  firm  to 
the  body,  without  too  much  preflure  under  the  arms. 
The  machine,  being  thus  fixed,  is  inflated  with  air  by  the 
wearer  blowing  in  from  his  lungs  through  the  cock,  E,  a. 
fufficient  quantity  of  air  to  fill  the  machine,  which  air  is 
retained  by  turning  the  ftop-cock.  The  machine,  when 
filled  with  aii-,  will  difplace  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  prevent  four  perfons  from  finking  under  water.  Mr. 
Daniel  recommends  his  life-prefervers  to  be  prepared  as 
follows  :  viz.  To  feleft  found  German  horle-hides,  and 
to  cut  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  wide, 
free  from  blemiffi  or  ftiell  ;  if  is  firft  to  be  curried,  and 
then  rendered  water-proof  by  Mollerllein’s  patent  varniffi, 
which  preferves  the  leather  more  fupple,  and  admits  it  to 
be  eafier  inflated,  than  any  other  water-proof  leather. 
The  machine,  when  properly  made  according  to  the 
drawing  and  defcription,  refembles  a  broad  belt,  or  cir¬ 
cular  girdle,  compoied  of  two  folds  of  pliable  leather  at¬ 
tached  together,  and  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

A  Briftol  correfpondent  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol. 
xxxiv.  propolesto  make  every  Tailor’s  drefs  a  life-preferver: 

“  Suppofe  there  was  quilted  in  the  jackets  of  Tailors,  about 
the  collar  and  neck,  between  the  outfide  and  the  lining, 
a  quantity  of  cork-fhavings  or  chippings,  (fuch  as  may¬ 
be  had  at  the  cork-cutters,)  or  as  a  belr,  a  confiderable 
breadth  acrofs  the  back  and  flioulders,  then  principally 
omitted  under  the  arms,  and  refumed  over  the  cheft  and 
flomach,  yet  not  fo  much  as  to  create  inconvenience.  It 
appears  to  me  that  fufficient  might  be  inferted  to  give  a 
man  time  to  exert  himfelf,  or  io  far  aflift  as  to  prevent 
drowning.  The  large  quantity  of  cloth  now  quilted 
about  the  neck  and  flioulders  of  coats,  (hows  that  much 
could  be  worn  without  inconvenience.  The  flings,  or 
braces  as  they  are  improperly  called,  might  alfo  afford  a 
place  fcr  a  (mall  portion  to  affift,  and  probably  the  waift- 
band  of  the  trowfers.  What  I  would  infer  is, -that  every 
part  of  the  ufual  drefs  of  the  Tailor  lhould  be  made  with 
a  view  of  preferving  his  life,  in  cafe  of  accident ;  for,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  thofe  who,  in  confequence  of  engagements, 
with  the  enemy,  are  placed  in  great  danger,  numbers  are 
frequently  precipitated  into  the  water,  by  the  hidden 
heeling  of  the  (hip,  the  breaking  of  yards  and  mads,  and 
a  variety  of  other  accidents ;  and,  if  fo  much  cork  could 
be  commodioudy  worked  into  the  ordinary  drefs  as  would  . 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  themfelves,  and 
ufing  their  own  exertions,  it  would  certainly  preferve 
many  valuable  lives.” 

The  admiralty,  we  are  informed,  (ft range  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,)  have  declined  furniffiing  the  navy  with  life-pre¬ 
fervers,  left  facility  (hould  be  given  to  defertion. 

While  we  are  upon  the  fubject,  we  cannot  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  fome  other  methods  of  preferving  the  lives  of  perfons  . 
(hipwrecked  near  the  coaft.  It  Teems  firft  to  have  occurred 
to  a  Frenchman,  (who  writes  however  anonymoufly,) 
that  to  a  bomb  or  cannon-ball  might  be  faftened  the  end  of ' 

a  rope, . 
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a  rope,  extended  afterwards  In  a  zig-zag  direction  before 
the  mortar  or  cannon,  or  fufpended  on  a  piece  of  wood 
raifed  feveral  feet.  But,  as  it  was  neceffary  to  know  if 
the  cord  would  not  break  by  the  force  of  the  explofion 
and  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  the  author  thought  it 
proper  to  confult  profeffional  men.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  fome  officers  of  the  artillery  in  garrifon  at  La  Fere  in 
France;  and  they  almofc  ail  replied  that  the  rope  would 
infallibly  break. 

Not  deeming  this  anfwer  fatisfa&ory,  he  happily  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  the  experiment  on  a  fma',1 
feale.  He  caufed  a  piece  of  the  barrel  of  a  mu  Ike  t  to  be 
filed  into  the  form  of  a  fmall  mortar  of  eighteen  lines  in 
length  internally ;  a/nd,  having  tied  a  packthread  to  a 
common  ball  of  lead,  he  made  an  experiment,  which  per¬ 
fectly  fucceeded,  as  did  many  others  which  he  afterwards 
repeated,  even  with  the  ftrongeft  charges  of  powder. 
This  fuccefs  he  communicated  to  the  officers  of  artillery, 
who  replied,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a 
quarter  of  an  .ounce  of  powder  and  four  or  five  pounds 
employed  ’for  a  bomb  ;  and  were  Hill  of  opinion  that  the 
rope  would  break. 

Having  already  made  experiments,  he  was  ftill  difpofed 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  affertion  ;  and  therefore  tried  a 
four-inch  mortar  with  a  ball  of  the  fame  calibre,  and 
eighteen  ounces  of  powder,  with  a  rope  only  three  or 
four  lines  in  diameter;  and  his  fuccefs  was  equally  flatter¬ 
ing  as  before.  Thefe  experiments  were  repeated,  by  or¬ 
der  of  government,  at  La  Fere,  four  times  with  an  eight- 
inch  mortar,  and  three  times  with  one  of  twelve  inches  ; 
ail  of  which  happily  fucceeded.  The  fame  author  goes 
on  to  obferve  ; 

“  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  veffel  is  never  call 
away,  or  perifhes,  on  the  coafl,  but  becaufe  it  is  driven 
thither  againft  1  the  will  of  the  captain,  and  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  waves  and  the  wind,  which  almoll  always 
blows  from  the  fea  towards  the  (bore,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  :  confequently,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  the  wind  comes  always  from  the  fea, 
either  d  i  re  til  y  or  obliquely,  and  blows  towards  the  more. 

--  iff,  A  common  paper  kite,  therefore,  launched  from 
the  veffel  and  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  fhore,  would  be 
fufficient  to  fave  the  crew  of  any  {hip.  This  kite  would 
convey  to  the  fhore  a  ftrorig  packthread,  to  the  end  of 
which  might  be  affixed  a  cord,  to  be  drawn  on-board  by 
means  of  the  ft  ring  of  the  kite  ;  and  with  this  cord  a 
rope,  or  as  many  as  fhouid  be  neceffary,  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  fhip. 

“  2diy,  A  fmall  balloon,  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  raifed  by  rarefied  air,  would  be  alfo  an  excellent 
means  for  the  like  purpofe.  Being  driven  by  the  wind 
from  the  veffel  to  the  fhore,  it  would  carry  thither  a  firing 
capable  of  drawing  a  cord  with  which  feveral  ropes  might 
be  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  veil'd.  Had  the  difeovery 
of  the  air-balloon  produced  no  other  benefit,  it  would  be 
entitled  on  this  account  to  be  conlidered  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

“  ^dly,  A  fky-rocket,  of  a  large  diameter,  would  be  of 
equal  fervice.  It  would  alfo  carry,  from  the  veffel  to  the 
fhore,  a  firing  capable  of  drawing  a  rope  after  it.” 

The  author  juft  quoted  fays,  that  he  announced  his  dif¬ 
eovery  in  a  French  journal  in  January  1794.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  year  1792,  a  bounty  of 
fifty  guineas  was  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  then  ferjeant,  afterwards  lieute¬ 
nant,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  for  his  invention 
of  throwing  a  rope  on -fhore  by  means  of  a  fliell  from  a 
mortar  on-board  the  veffel  in  difrefs  ;  the  particulars  of  which 
were  publifhed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society’s 
Tranfaflions,  page  204. 

The  feveral  trials  made  before  a  committee  of  the  fo- 
ciety  at  Woolwich,  on  the  29th  of  Augnfl,  1791,  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  line  on-fhore  on  this  principle,  were  as  follow. 
From  a  boat  moored  about  250  yards  from  fhore,  the 
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{hell  was  thrown  150  yards  on-fhore,  with  the  rope  at¬ 
tached  to  it ;  the  fliell  was  of  cad-iron,  filled  with  lead, 
it  weighed  75  pounds,  its  diameter  eight  inches;  the  rope 
in  the  trial  was  a  deep-fea  line,  of  which  160  yards 
weighed  eighteen  lbs.  the  angle  of  the  mortar  from  whence 
the  fhelf  was  fired,  was  4-5  degrees.  By  means  of  the  line, 
Mr.  Bell  and  another  man  woiked  themfelves  on-fhore 
upon  his  raft  of  calks  ;  the  raft  was  upon  the  model  al¬ 
ready  deferibed,  and  reprefented  at  fig.  3  of  our  Plate. 
The  fecond  trial  was  repeated  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and 
with  equal  fuccefs,  the  fliell  falling  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  former  place ;  the  gale  of  wind  was  brifk,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  rough.  The  direction  of  the  fliell  was  nearly  from 
north,  to  fouth,  and  the  wind  blew  nearly  north-weft.  In 
the  third  trial,  the  mortar  was  elevated  to  70  degrees  ; 
the  rope  attached  to  the  fliell  was  an  inch-and-half  tarred 
rope,  of  which  every  fifty  yards  weighed  fourteen  pounds 
and  a  half;  the  fliell  of  the  kind  above-mentioned;  it 
fell  160  yards  from  the  mortar,  and  buried  itfelf  about 
two-thirds  in  the  ground  ;  the  line  or  rope  run  out  was 
about  200  yards,  and  it  required  the  force  of  three  men 
to  draw  the  fliell  out  of  the  ground  at  that  diflance. 
Each  charge  of  powder  was  fifteen  ounces.  A  fourth  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  by  firing,  from  the  fame  mortar,  a 
grapnel  in  a  wooden  cafe ;  it  did  not  retain  its  hold  in 
the  ground  fo  well  as  the  fliell,  but  amongft  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  or  where  the  veffel  is  near  fhore,  will  be  ufe- 
ful.  A  grapnel  of  this  kind  may  be  fired  from  a  com¬ 
mon  cannon  with  an  endlefs  rope,  running  in  a  pulley 
or  fmall  block  fixed  thereto,  by  Which  a  raft  may  be  fuc- 
ceffively  drawn  to  and  from  the  veffel  either  by  the  per- 
f'on  on-board  the  veffel  or  thofe  on-fhore. 

The  following  are  the  obfervations  made  by  lieutenant 
Bell,  upon  throwing  a  line  on-fhore  in  cafe  of  a  (hip  being 
flranded. 

1  ft,  From  the  propofed  conftruclion  of  the  piece  of 
ordnance,  intended  to  throw  the  (hot  and  line  on-fhore, 
I  fuppofe  it  will  be  between  five  and  fix  hundred  weight. 
The  chamber  is  to  contain  one  pound  of  powder,  and  the 
bore  to  admit  a  leaden  ball  of  fixty  pounds  or  upwards  ; 
the  length  of  range,  or  diflance,  will  depend  upon  the 
fize  of  the  line  made  ufe  of ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  carry  a 
deep-fea  line  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards 
diflance. 

2d.  Ail  fhips  that  have  iron  ballad  may  ufe  this  piece 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  then  there  would  be  only  the  trifling 
difference  of  caiting  fo  much  of  the  ballad  into  the  form 
of  the  piece  ;  the  leaden  bails  may  likeivife  be  ufed  as 
ballall. 

3d.  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  various  ways,  on-board 
of  a  fhip,  that  the  mortar  may  be  placed  in  a  proper  po- 
fition  for  firing  without  a  carriage  exprefsly  made  for  it  j 
it  may  be  placed  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  or  its  trunnions 
refted  upon  quoins,  or  any  thing  elfe,  wherebv  the  muz¬ 
zle  can  be  railed  fo  high  that  the  groove  upon  the  trun¬ 
nion  appears  vertical,  as  the  piece  in  that  pofition  would 
be  elevated  nearly  45  degrees. 

4th.  As  I  imagine  all  fhips  carry  deep-fea  lines,  on  that 
account  I  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  experiments  at  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  but,  if  it  fhouid  be  thought  too  fhort  for  the  dif- 
tance,  any  other  light  line  may  be  added  to  the  length 
of  it. 

5th.  Suppofing  a  {hip's  owner  to  purchafe  fuch  a  piece 
of  ordnance  with  the  leaden  balls,  and  a  block  carriage  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  whole  would  amount  to  more  than  ten 
or  eleven  pounds  expenfe. 

6th.  Where  a  fhip  is  driving  or  unmanageable  near  the 
fhore,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  piece  loaded,  the 
line  reeled  upon  hand-fpikes  or  poles,  and  laid  upon  tire 
deck  ready  for  firing  at  any  time  it  might  he  judged  ne- 
ceffary.  The  hand-fpikes  or  poles,  the  line  is  reeled  upon, 
preferve  it  in  an  horizontal  form  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be 
drawn  out  until  the  inflant  of  firing;  in  this  manner  the 
line  will  deliver  itfelf  freely. 

7th. 
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7th.  In  trading-ftiips,  this  piece  would  anfwer  for  mak¬ 
ing  fignals  of  diltrefs,  by  filling  the  chamber  with  pow¬ 
der,  and  well  wadding  it,  as  the  report  would  be  heard 
fome  miles  diftance  at  fea. 

8th.  Such  a  gun,  being  accompanied  with  a  few  rounds 
of  round  and  grape  fhot,  would  defend  a  fhip  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  longer  gun,  againft  any  piratical  or  other  hof- 
tile  intentions,  as,  from  itsr  Ihortnefs,  it  would  be  more 
readily  loaded  and  fired  with  a  larger  charge  each  time.. 

9th.  Accidents  from  a  gun  burfting,  which  may  arife 
from  au  unficilful  peffon  loading  with  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  powder,  are  in  this  piece  efreflually  guarded  againft, 
by  the  chamber  being  conftrmfted  to  contain  but  one 
pound  of  powder,  a  quantity  which  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  ufual  charge  of  a  cannon. 

10th.  From  the  fmall  fize  of  fuch  a  gun  and  carriage, 
it  might  be  kept  upon  deck,  without  much  inconvenience 
in  working  the  fhip,  in  order  to  be  ready  if  neceffity  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  when  the  fhip  is  out  at  fea,  it  might  then 
be  put  below'.  But,  from  the  number  of  dreadful  wrecks 
■which  fo  frequently  happen  along  the  coaft,  it  certainly 
would  be  prudent  to  have  it  always  upon  deck  when 
within  fight  of  land,  and  particularly  in  ftormy  weather. 

As  a  counterpart  to  this,  we  have  to  mention  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  Capt.  Manby,  of  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk, 
whofe  method  of  preferving  the  lives  of  fhipwrecked  per- 
fons,  and  of  forming  a  communication  with  (hips  ftranded 
on  a  lee-fhore,  is  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  the  vef- 
fel  from  a  mortar  onjhore,  by  which  an  apparatus  can  be 
ufed  to  refcue  the  crew,  &c.  Sundry  teftimonies  are  re¬ 
corded,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  this  invention  ;  and  we 
fhall  tranfcribe  the  following,  in  which  our  readers  will 
remark  that  Capt.  Manby’s  apparatus  can  be  employed 
when  it  is  impoffible  to  fire  a  mortar  from  the  ftranded 
vefiel. 

“John  Prouting,  late  matter  of  the  brigantine  or  vef- 
fel  called  the  Elizabeth  of  Plymouth,  maketh  oath  and 
faith,  that  he  was  on-board  the  faid  vefiel,  when  file  was 
unfortunately  ftranded  on  the  beach  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  on  Friday  the  12th  day  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  inftant.  That  a  rope  from  the  fhore  was  thrown 
by  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  over  the  faid  vefiel,  and  lodged  upon  her  rig¬ 
ging,  at  which  time  no  other  communication  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  by  means  of  which  rope  fo  thrown  he  folely 
attributes  the  fafety  of  himfelf  and  crew.  That  he  could 
not  at  the  time  have  ufed  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  any 
rope  on-board  for  effecting  a  communication  with  the 
fhore,  from  the  rolling  of  his  faid  vefiel  and  the  fea  mak¬ 
ing  continual  breaches  over  her;  and  that  the  deponent 
is  fully  convinced  that  the  invention  of  throwing  a  rope 
to  a  (hip  or  vefiel  ftranded  on  a  lee-fhore,  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  and  importance  to  a  maritime  and  commer¬ 
cial  country,  and  interefting  to  the  world  at  large.  John 
Prouting.  Sworn  at  Great  Yarmouth  afore  faid,  this 
22nd  day  of  February,  1808,  before  me,  Edmund  K.  La- 
con.  Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth.” 

In  confequence  of  this  and  many  other  teftimonies  in 
favour  of  this  contrivance,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  was  voted  to  Capt.  Manby  in  May  1808. 

Few  of  the  objects  which  we  defire  are  attained  at  once, 
■and  by  a  fingle  caufe.  The  fame  wants  offer  themfelves 
under  various  features  of  difficulty,  and  require  to  be  met 
with  different  means.  The  life-boat  invented  by  Mr. 
Greathead  is  of  effefl  in  thofe  fhipwrecks  that  happen  at 
a  diftance  from  the  land;  Capt.  Manby’s  invention  is 
adapted  to  thofe  that  happen  under  cliff's,  or  fo  near  the 
fhore  that  no  boat  can  be  brought  into  ufe.  Where  the 
beach  gradually  declines,  it  is  covered  with  water  only  as 
the  waves  roll  in;  and  in  the  reforbency,  fuppofing  that 
there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  boat,  and 
force  it  out  towards  the  fea  for  a  moment,  it  is  again  driven 
back  by  the  next  wave,  to  the  fury  of  which  the  action  of 
the  oars  does  not  offer  a  fufficient  refiftance;  and  thefe 
obftacles,  in  a  violent  ftorm,  are  of  themfelves  enough  to 
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render  all  efforts  to  get  the  life-boat  off  to  the  diftreffed 
vefiel  ineffectual.  The  following  evidence  will  fltow'  how 
effectually  Capt.  Manby’s  contrivance  obviates  all  thefe 
inconveniences. 

Minutes  of  Captain  Manby's  Experiments  at  Lowejlojfe,  Augvfi 
26th  and  September  10 tk,  1807. 

A  cohorn  of  four  inches  and  a-half  bore,  weighing  three 
quarters  of  a  hundred  weight  and  one  pound,  at  thirty-five 
degrees  elevation,  loaded  with  four  ounces  of  gunpowder, 
threw  a  round  fhot  weighing  eleven  pounds  and  a  half, 
to  which  was  fattened  a  hided  rope,  and  a  large  deep-fea 
line,  to  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  At 
an  elevation  of  thirty  degrees  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  yards,  a  field-piece  of  five  inches  and  a  half  bore, 
threw  a  round  fhot,  barbed  at  the  top,  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  faftened  to  a  whale-rope  one  inch  and  a  half,  ta 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  yards  ;  .the  eleva¬ 
tion  was  twenty  degrees  and  a  half,  and  a  charge  of  eight 
ounces  of  powder.  The  fame  piece,  elevated  twenty-five 
degrees,  with  a  charge  of  ten  ounces  of  powder,  threw  a 
fhot  fimilar  to  the  laft  two  hundred  yards.  The  grapnel  with 
extended  flutes,  weighing  forty-two  pounds,  and  the  fame 
rope  as  before,  the  piece  at  an  elevation  qf  twenty-two 
degrees,  and  a  charge  of  ten  ounces  of  powder,  was  thrown 
one  hundred  and  ninety  yards.  A  boat  was  hauled  over 
the  furf,  by  pulling  at  the  line  faftened  to  the  grapnei, 
which  foe  went  to,  took  up,  and  returned  again  to  the 
fhore.  Signed  by  M.  Maurice,  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk 
Humane  Society. 

Minutes  of  Experiments  made  by  Captain  Manby  at  Winter  ton, 

March  2,  1808;  certified  by  /.  B.  Huntington,  Efq.  one  of  kis 

Majefy's  JuJlices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

A  galloper-carriage  conveyed  from  Yarmouth  to  Win- 
terton  the  following  ftores,  viz.  A  five-ar.d-a-half-incit 
royal  mortar  on  its  bed  ;  two  ammunition-boxes  filled  ; 
two  hundred  fathom  of  inch-aud-a-half  rope;  two  hun¬ 
dred  fathom  of  deep-fea  line;  twenty  fathom  of  inch-and 
a-half  rope,  fitted  up  with  two  blocks,  as  a  gun-tackle 
purchafe;  three  iron-fhod  ftakes;  a  large  maul  to  drive 
them  with ;  a  cot  fitted  up  on  a  ftretcher,  with  gud¬ 
geons  and  fore-lock  pins,  to  convey  people  on-fliore;  two 
round  twenty-four  pounder  fhot,  with  eyes,  to  form  com¬ 
munication;  a  fhot  with  barbed  fhort  flukes  to  catch  the 
rigging  of  a  vefiel,  for  the  purpofe  of  hauling  a  boat  off, 
when  the  crew  are  fo  benumbed  with  cold  or  fatigue,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  aflifting  in  the  plan  intended  for 
their  relief;  a  grapnel  forty-two  pounds  weight,  to  haul 
a  boat  over  a  higli  furf  to  get  off  to  fliips  in  diftrefs  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fhore. 

The  carriage  thus  loaded  travelled  with  confiderable 
eafe,  accompanied  by  two  men  feated  on  the  ropes;  and 
was  found  capable  of  going  with  two  horfes  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  mortar,  being  laid  at  the  angle 
of  twenty-two  degrees  and  a  half,  (which  was  found  to 
give  the  greateft  range  with  a  rope  if  projected  againft  the 
wind,)  threw  a  deep-fea  line  with 


4  ounces  of  powder 

140  yards 

6  -  -  - 

do. 

-  -  182 

8  -  -  - 

do. 

-  -  215 

10  -  - 

do.  - 

-  -  249 

iz  -  - 

do. 

-  290 

14  -  -  - 

do.  - 

-  -  310 

16  - 

do. 

-  322 

The  barbed  fhot  at  the  fame  angle,  with  fixteen  ounces 
of  powder,  carried  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  yards  of 
inch-and-half  rope.  The  grapnel,  with  the  fame  rope  as 
the  laft,  with  fixteen  ounces  of  powder,  was  blown  to 
pieces  ;  but  the  fame  grapnel  had  been  thrown  at  Lowef- 
toffe,  on  the  10th  of  September  preceding,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  yards,  with  ten  ounces  of  powder,  and  was 
found  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  its  invention. 

I  do  certify  the  above  was  made  in  my  prefence. 

I.  B.  Huntington. 

•S  H  Remarks , 
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Remarks. — Tt  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  in  many 
cafes  abfolutely  impoflible,  to  get  a  communication  with 
a  veflel,  efpecially  on  the  beach  between  Yarmouth  and 
Loweftofi'e,  parallel  to  which  runs,  for  about  fixty  miles  in 
length,  a  ridge  of  fand  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  (hore,  on  which  vefiels  ground,  and  on  which 
breaks  (in  a  (form)  a  tremendous  furf,  the  intervening 
fpace  between  the  ridge  and  the  (hore  being  full  of  a  very 
crofs  and  heavy  fea,  which  forms  an  eddy,  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  a  whirlpool,  that  baffles  every  endeavour  of 
the  people  on-board  or  on-fiiore  to  get  communication 
with  each  other;  a  calk,  for  inftance,  or  any  other  floating 
fubftance,  inftead  of  drawing  on-fhore,  turns  round,  and 
continues  mid-way,  and,  with  the  wind  at  or  near  north 
or  fouth,  never  comes  on-fhore  at  all;  and  I  have  feen 
two  hours  employed  in  the  attempt,  which  in  winter, 
when  the  people  are  perifhing  fad,  owing  to  their  being 
wet  and  frozen,  is  particularly  dilfrefling;  but  in  many 
cafes  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  the  men  to  be  on  deck, 
(efpecially  in  fmall  coal-laden  vefiels,)  the  fea  breaking 
completely  over  them  as  high  as  their  leading-blocks  ; 
confequently  the  people  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  rigging, 
and  then  it  is  quite  out  of  their  power  to  afiift  themfelves  ; 
nor  is  it  poflible  for  the  people  on-fiiore  to  give  them  any 
help,  except  by  the  means  of  this  excellentapparatus,  which 
I  doconfidera  mod  effectual  relief  in  fuch  cafes  of  diftrefs. 

As  to  the  method  explained  already  of  having  the  ap¬ 
paratus  on-board  every  fliip,  fo  that  the  (hot  might  be 
thrown  on  the  beach  or  rocks,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
in  many  cafes  of  fhipwreck,  (efpecially  when  the  veflel  is 
deep  laden,)  the  men,  as  obferved  before,  are  totally  un¬ 
able  to  keep  the  deck,  the  fea  completely  breaking  over 
it;  confequently  they  are  obliged  to  take  to  the  rigging, 
where  they  are  foon  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  quite  un¬ 
able  to  afiift;  themfelves,  while  thofe  on  fhore,  who  are  dry, 
and  who  have  room  with  exercife  to  keep  their  blood  in 
circulation,  are  the  reverfe;  befides,  it  takes  up  a  confi- 
derable  fpace  (more  than  there  is  on-board  fmall  vefiels, 
fuppofing  the  men  are  capable  of  exerting  themfelves)  to 
manage  the  apparatus. 

The  throwing  the  grapnel  I  confider  a  moft  important 
part  of  the  bufinefs,  as  without  it  I  conceive  it  impoflible 
to  get  a  life-boat  off  a  beach  fimilar  to  the  one  I  have  before 
mentioned;  and,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  found  im¬ 
practicable,  and  feldom  attempted,  when  blowing  very  hard 
and  a  great  furf,  as  the  weight  of  the  boat  is  fo  conliderable 
when  the  is  (truck  by  a  fea,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  fet  of  men  to  pull  her  through,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  rope  ahead.  Now  the  grapnel,  being  thrown 
by  the  force  of  the  powder  two  hundred  yards,  falls  with¬ 
out  the  broken  water,  and  enables  the  men  to  haul  her 
through  it  without  difficulty;  and  fuch  a  new  and  effec¬ 
tual  power  is  acquired  by  the  invention,  as  will  be  the 
means  of  faving  many  valuable  lives.  John  Fowler. 

DireEiions  for  applying  Capt.  Manby's  Invention. 

A  five-and-half-inch  royal  mortar  is  laid  at  the  objeCl 
requiring  afliftance,  if  the  wind  blows  diredftly  on  the 
(hore;  but  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  windward,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  wind  blows  on  the  fide,  as  the  body  of  rope 
will  fall  confiderably  to  leeward  in  that  cafe.  The  rope 
requires  the  greateft  regularity  in  being  laid,  as  on  that 
depends  its  prefervation ;  it  muft  be  fhort  faked,  and  care 
taken  that  the  fakes  do  not  touch  each  other;  the  end  is 
paffed  through  a  leather  cafe  of  three  feet  in  length,  which 
effeftually  prevents  the  rope  burning,  and  bent  to  a  large 
eye  that  projects  out  of  the  (hot.  It  being  fired  over  the 
veflel,  the  rope  falls  on  the  rigging.  When  the  perfons 
on-board  get  it,  they  are  to  return  a  rope  by  the  one  fent, 
to  which  the  people  on- (hore  will  bend  a  (tout  rope,  and 
a  tailed  block  rove  with  the  rope  that  had  been  fired,  to 
get  communication;  thefe  they  will  haul  on-board.  The 
(tout  rope  muft  then  be  made  fall  to  any  part  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  they  can  depend  on;  but,  if  the  mails  are  (landing, 

I  fiiould  recommend  that  it  be  faftened  to  the  mall-head. 
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juft  below  the  cap,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  from 
the  top  into  the  conveyance  fent  to  them,  as  the  people 
are  moft  likely  to  affemble  in  the  tops.  The  other  end 
of  the  large  rope  (hould  be  tied  to  a  long  gun-tackle  pur- 
chafe,  fecured  by  three  iron-fliod  flakes,  driven  triangu¬ 
larly  into  the  ground.  The  tackle,  being  bowfed,  keeps 
the  rope  fufficiently  taught,  and  perfons  eating  off  the  fall, 
as  the  fliip  rolls,  prevents  the  rope  parting,  or  what  it  is 
lathed  to  from  being  carried  away.  The  tailed  block  is 
made  fall  juft  under  the  large  rope  ;  and  one  end  of  the 
fmall  rope  that  is  rove  through  it  is  bent  to  the  fore  part 
of  a  cot;  the  other  end  to  the  after-part  of  the  fame  con¬ 
veyance.  The  cot  has  large  eyelet-holes  in  it,  to  let  out 
water  it  might  catch  in  dipping  through  the  top  of  a  furf, 
and  lathings  to  fecure  the  people  from  being  waflied  out. 
It  is  extended  by  a  ftretcherof  wood,  having  gudgeons  and 
forelock-pins  at  each  end  to  receive  the  great  rope,  and 
travel  on  it  to  and  from  the  veflel,  as  long  as  the  holds 
together,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  on-thore  the  crew, 
goods,  or  ftores. 

LITE-RENT,  f.  A  rent  which  a  man  receives  for 
term  of  life,  or  the  fuftentation  of  it.  Skene. 

LI'FE-STRING,  f.  Nerve;  firings  imagined  to  convey 
life : 

Thefe  lines  now  are  the  veins,  the  arteries. 

The  undecaying  life-firings  of  thole  hearts 
That  ftill  Avail  pant,  and  (till  (hall  exercife 

The  motion  fpirit  and  nature  both  impart.  Daniel. 

LITE-TIME,  f.  Continuance  or  duration  of  life. — ■ 
Jourdain  talked  profe  all  his  life-time,  without  knowing 
what  it  was.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

LI'FE-WEARY,  adj.  Wretched;  tired  of  living  : 

Let  me  have 

A  dram  of  poifon,  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer 
As  will  difperfe  itfelf  through  all  the  veins. 

That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead.  Shakefpeare. 

LI'FEHOLD,  f.  A  real  eftate  held  on  a  leafe  for  lives. 

LI'FELESS,  adj.  Dead;  deprived  of  life: 

I,  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 

May  of  to-morrow’s  pomp  one  part  appear, 

Ghaftly  with  wounds,  and  lifelefs  on  the  bier.  Prior. 

Unanimated;  void  of  life. — The  power  which  produces 
their  motions,  fprings  from  fomething  without  them¬ 
felves  :  if  this  power  were  fufpended,  they  would  become 
a  lifelefs  unaftive  heap  of  matter.  C/uyne. 

Was  I  to  have  ne’er  parted  from  thy  fide; 

As  good  have  grown  there  ftill  a  lifelefs  rib  !  Milton . 

W'antitig  power,  force,  or  fpirit : 

Hopelefs  and  helplefs  doth  JE geon  wend, 

But  to  procraftinate  his  lifelefs  end.  Shakefpeare. 

Wanting  or  deprived  of  phyfical  energy  : 

The  other  vitftor-flame  a  moment  flood, 

Then  fell,  and  lifelefs  left  th’  extinguilh’d  wood.  Drydere. 

LI'FELESSLY,  adv.  Without  vigour ;  frigidly  ;  je¬ 
junely. 

LIFF,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Angus  : 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Dundee. 

LIFFAMAT'ULA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea  :  twenty-five  miles  long  and  fix  broad.  Lat.  2.  S. 
Ion.  126.  18.  E. 

LTFTEY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  north- 
weftern  mountains  of  the  county  of  Wicklow',  and,  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  county  of  Kildare,  paffes  through  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  flows  into  Dublin  bay.  It  derives 
its  ohief  importance  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  city  fitu- 
ated  on  its  banks. 

LIFTORD,  the  county-town  of  the  county  of  Done¬ 
gal,  Ireland,  a  very  fmall  place,  and  at  one  extremity  of 
that  large  county,  but  fixed  upon  to  accommodate  the 
judges  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar:  one  mile  weft  from 
Strabane,  and  101  north-weft  by  north  from  Dublin. 

3  LIFFRE', 
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LIFFRE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Rennes  :  nine  miles  north-qaft  of  Rennes.  The 
place  contains  2096,  and  the  canton  8372,  inhabitants,  in 
Seven  communes. 

To  LIFT,  v.a.  \_lyffta,  Swed.  lojfter,  Dan.  I  lifted,  or 
lift ;  I  have  lifted,  or  lift  ]  To  raife  from  the  ground  ;  to 
heave  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  hold  on  high  : 

Your  guefts  are  coming  ; 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  ’twere  the  day 
Of  cerebration  of  that  nuptial.  Shakefp.  Winter's  Tale. 

To  bear  ;  to  fupport.  Not  in  life  : 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th’  earth  him  underneath 

Did  groan,  as  feeble  fo  great  load  to  lift.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  rob  ;  to  plunder.  Whence  the  term  fop-lifter : 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repofe, 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-dor’d  hive. 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows.  Dryden. 
To  exalt;  to  elevate  mentally. — My  heart  was  lift  up  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord.  2  Chron. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 

To  bright  Caecilia  greater  power  is  given  : 

His  numbers  rais’d  a  fhade  from  hell, 

Her’s  lift  the  foul  to  heav’n.  Pope. 

To  raife  in  fortune. — The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his 
head  from  nailery.  Ecclus. — To  raife  in  edimation. — Nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  thought,  becaufe  fome  leffons  are  chofen 
out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer  difgrace  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings  of  men  above  it. 
Hooker. — To  exalt  in  dignity  : 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man  !  Addifon. 

To  elevate  ;  to  fwell,  as  with  pride. — Our  fucceffes  have 
been  great,  and  our  hearts  have  been  too  much  lifted  up 
by  them,  fo  that  we  have  reafon  to  humble  ourfelves.  At- 
terbury. — Up  is  very  often  emphatically  added  to  lift. — He 
lift  up  his  fpear  againfl  eight  hundred,  whom  he  flew  at 
one  time.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

To  LIFT,  v.  n.  To  ftrive  to  raife  by  ftrength. — The 
mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  talk  beyond  its  lfrength, 
like  the  body  drained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy, 
has  often  its  force  broken.  Locke. 

Pinch  cattle  of  pafture  while  fummer  doth  lad. 

And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  pad.  Tujfer. 

LIFT,  f.  The  manner  of  lifting. — In  the  lift  of  the 
feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,.sthe  weight  of  the 
body  beareth  mod  upon  the  knees.  Bacon. — In  races,  it  is 
not  the  large  dride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  fpeed. 
Bacon's  EJfays. — The  aft  of  lifting. — The  goat  gives  the 
fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  Springs.  L'EJlrange. — Lift,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  denotes  a  load  or  furcharge  of  anything;  as  alfo, 
if  one  be  difguifed  much  with  liquor,  they  fay,  He  has 
got  a  great  lift.  [In  Scottifb.J  The  fky:  for  in  a  darry 
night  they  fay,  How  clear  the  lift  is  ! — Lifts  of  a  fail 
are  ropes  to  raife  or  lower  them  at  pleafure. 

Dead  Lift,  is  an  edort  to  raife  what  with  the  whole 
force  cannot  be  moved  ;  and  figuratively  any  date  of  im¬ 
potence  and  inability : 

Myfelf  and  Trulla  made  a  drift 

To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift.  Hudibras. 

LIF'TER,  f  One  that  lifts. — Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my 
glory,  and  the  lifter- up  of  mine  head.  Pfal.  iii.  3. 
LIFTING,  /.  The  aft  of  raifing. . 
LIFTING-PIECES,  f.  [in  clockwork.]  The  parts 
that  lift  up  and  unlock  the  detents. 

LIFTINGS,  f.  The  name  of  a  cudom  which  prevails 
among  the  vulgar  in  the  counties  of  Lancafhire  and  Che- 
fhire,  particularly  in  and  about  Cheder,  Liverpool,  Man- 
cheder,  Bolton,  Warrington,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
on  Eader  Monday  and  Tuefday.  On  the  former  of  thefe 
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days  the  women,  on  the  latter  the  men,  forming  parties 
of  fix  or  tight  each,  furround  every  one  of  the  oppofite 
fex  whom  they  meet,  and  lift  them  thrice,  not  very 
gently,  above  their  heads  into  the  air,  with  loud  (houts 
on  each  elevation.  People  of  the  better  fort  are  obliged 
to  keep  at  home  on  thofe  days,  or  to  redeem  themfelves 
with  money.  The  origin  of  this  ftrange  ceremony  feems 
to  bear  the  fame  testimony  to  its  antiquity  which  Mr. 
Brand  alleges  refpedting  mod  of  the  cudoms  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  ;  that  it  has  “  outlived  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  very  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  it.”  Some  have 
faid,  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  the  refurre&ion  of  Jefus 
Chrid  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  a  fact,  which 
Chridians  celebrate  as  the  foundation  of  their  mod  glo¬ 
rious  hopes,  Should  be  commemorated  in  fo  ludicrous  and 
indecent  a  way  ;  others  have  therefore  fuppofed,  that  it 
was  originally  a  pagan  ceremony,  defigned  to  ridicule  the 
Chridian  doftrine  of  a  refurreidion  ;  but  this  is  dill  more 
unlikely,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Chridians  would 
adopt  a  cuftom  exprefsly  intended  to  expofe  themfelves 
and  the  mod  effential  doctrine  of  their  religion.  A  third 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  protedants  to 
ridicule  the  elevation  of  the  hod  in  catholic  churches. 
But  it  might  have  been  expefted  that  a  cudom  of  fo  late 
a  date  would  have  had  the  time  and  the  occafion  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  noticed  by  fome  hidorical  cr  topographical 
writer;  befides,  why  Should  this  be  done  at  Eader,  rather 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year?  And  what,  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  three  cafes,  Should  lead  the  men  and  women 
alternately  to  take  liberties  with  each  other  ? 

In  the  city  of  Durham  there  exids  a  cudom  drikingly 
correspondent,  in  this  lad  particular,  with  the  Lancashire 
liftings.  Mr.  Brand  deferibes  it  thus:  “  There  is  a  cuf¬ 
tom  dill  retained  in  the  city  of  Durham  on  thefe  holidays ; 
on  one  day  the  men  take  off  the  women’s  Shoes,  which  are 
only  to  be  redeemed  by  a  preient ;  on  the  next  day  the 
women  take  od’  the  men’s  in  like  manner.”  He  refers, 
in  the  fame  place,  to  Durand’s  Ritual  of  the  Romidi 
Church,  1.  6.  c.  86.  9.  In  plerifque  etiam  regionibus,  mulieres 
fecunda  die  pof  Pafcha  verberant  maritos  fuos  ;  die  vero  tertia 
mariti  uxores  fuas  ;  “  On  the  fecond  day  of  EaSter  the  wo¬ 

men  beat  their  huSbands ;  on  the  third  the  hufbands  their 
wives.” 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  eflence  of  all  thefe  three 
cudoms  confids  in  the  two  Sexes  expreding,  in  different 
ways,  their  fenfe  of  fome  mutual  grudge  againd  each 
other.  But  what  can  this  be?  or  why  at  Eader?  It 
feems,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  bed-informed 
perS’ons,  that  thefe  cudoms  are  in  commemoration  of  our 
Lord’s  refurreftion.  Were  fuch  the  cafe,  we  could  wiSh 
to  fee  the  whole  abolished,  as,  in  addition  to  its  appearing 
like  a  burlefque,  the  indecent  expreSfions  attending  the 
proceeding  mud  give  a  dranger  a  very  indifferent  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  veneration  entertained  here  for  an  event  the 
mod  intereding  to  human  nature.  As  it  feems  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  Wales,  whither  our  mod  ancient  cudoms  retired, 
perhaps  there  are  fome  little  remains  in  it  of  a  ceremony 
attached  to  the  early  religion  of  this  island  ;  as  it  was  the 
practice  of  our  drd  Chridian  miilionaries,  to  Suffer  the 
converts  to  retain  as  much  of  the  former  ceremonies  and 
ufages,  which  they  were  attached  to,  as  was  confident 
with  the  Spirit  and  purity  of  our  benevolent  religion.  In 
that  cafe,  it  may  be  claffed  with  the  May-games  of  our 
idand,  or  the  hill-fires  of  the  Irifh. 

To  LIG,  v.  n.  [leggen,  Dut.]  To  lie  s 
Thou  kend  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 

Which  many  wild  beads  liggen  in  wait 

For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  date.  Spenfer's  Paf  orals. 

LIG'AMENT.  f.  \ligamentum,  from  ligo,  Lat.  ligament, 
Fr.]  A  white  and  Solid  body,  fofter  than  a  cartilage,  but 
harder  than  a  membrane  ;  they  have  no  confpicuous  ca¬ 
vities,  neither  have  they  any  fenfe,  lelt  they  Should  fuffer 
upon  the  motion  of  the  joint ;  their  chief  ufe  is  to  falten 
the  bones,  which  are  articulated  together  for  motion,  left 

they 
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'they  fhould  be  diflocated  with  exercife.  Quincy. — The  in¬ 
cus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus,  the  other  end  being 
a  procefs  is  fixed  with  a  ligament  to  the  ftapes.  Holder. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound, 

And  their  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground.  Sandys. 

[In  popular  or  poetical  language.]  Any  thing  which  con¬ 
nects  the  parts  of  the  body : 

Though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak, 

We  mull  not  force  them  tiil  themfelves  they  break.  Denk. 
Bond  ;  chain  ;  entanglement. — Men  fometimes,  upon  the 
hour  of  departure,  do  fpeak  and  reafon  above  themfelves; 
for  then  the  foul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments 
of  the  body,  reafons  like  herfelf,  and  difcourfes  in  a  (train 
above  mortality.  Addifon's  SpcElalor. 

LIGAMEN'TAL,  or  Ligamen'tous,  adj.  Compofing 
a  ligament. — The  urachos,  or  ligamental  paffage,  ia  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dif- 
chargeth  the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment. 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. — The  clavicle  is  inferted  into  the 
firft  bone  of  the  fternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  ltror.g  liga¬ 
mentous  membrane.  Wijeman. 

LI'GAN,  f  [from  Her,  Fr.  to  tie.]  A  wreck -confiding  of 
goods  funk  in  the  fea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  found  again.  Over  thefe,  as  well  as  flotfam 
and  jetfam,  the  high-admiral  hath  jurifdiction,  as  they 
are  in  and  upon  the  fea.  See  Flotsam,  and  the  article 
Wreck  . 

LIGA'NI,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia:  thirty  miles 
ea(t  of  Ifpira. 

LIGAR'DES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  :  feven  miles  north-ealt  of  Condom,  and  eight 
north- weft  of  Leftoure. 

LIGA'RIUS  (Quintus),  a  Roman  proconful  in  Af¬ 
rica,  49  B.  C.  Taking  part  with  Pompey,  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  Julius  Coefar  to  return  to  Rome  ;  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  Cicero  made  that  admired  oration  in  his  defence 
which  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  the  client  with 
that  of  the  advocate. 

LIGA'TION,  f  [ ligatio ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  binding. 
The  ftate  of  being  bound. — The  dumber  of  the  body  feems 
to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  foul ;  it  is  the  ligation  of  fenfe, 
but  the  liberty  of  reafon.  Addifon. 

LIG'ATURE,  f.  [ligatura,  Lat.]  Any  thing  tied  round 
another ;  a  bandage. — If  you  flit  the  artery,  and  thruft 
into  it  a  pipe,  and  call  a  (trait  ligature  upon  that  part  of 
the  artery  ;  notwithftanding  the  blood  hath  free  paffage 
through  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat  below  the 
ligature-,  but,  do  but  take  off  the  ligature,  it  will  beat  im¬ 
mediately.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — The  many  ligatures  of  our 
Englifh  drefs  check  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  SpeSlator. 
— The  act  of  binding. — Any  ftoppage  of  the  circulation 
will  produce  a  dropfy,  as  by  ftrong  ligature  or  compreflion. 
Arbuthnol  on  Diet. — The  ftate  of  being  bound.  Not  very  pro¬ 
per. — Sand  and  gravel  grounds  eafily  admit  of  heat  and 
moifture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better,  becaufe 
they  let  it  pafs  too  foon,  and  contract  no  ligature.  Morti¬ 
mer's  Hujbandry. 

Licature,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  tying  or  binding  toge¬ 
ther  of  notes;  alfo  the  mark  which  binds  them. 

Ligatures,  among  printers,  are  types  confiding  of 
two  letters  or  characters  joined  together,  as,  SI,  &,jf. 

The  old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extremely  full  of 
ligatures  ;  but  they  are  little  ufed  in  modern  printing. 

Ligature,  in  furgery,  is  a  cord,  band,  firing,  fillet, 
Sec.  whether  of  leather,  linen,  or  any  other  matter,  ufed 
to  extend  or  replace  bones  that  are  broken  or  diflocated  ; 
to  tie  the  patients  down  in  lithotomy  and  amputations; 
to  tie  upon  the  veins  in  phlebotomy,  on  the  arteries  in 
amputations  or  in  large  wounds  ;  to  fecure  the  fplints  that 
are  applied  to  fraCtures ;  to  tie  tip  the  proceffes  of  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum  with  the  fpermatic  veffels  in  caftraticn ;  and, 
laftly,  in  taking  off  warts  or  other  excrefcences. 

ligature  is  the  only  means  to  be  depended  upon  for 
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putting  a  permanent  flop  to  all  bleedings  from  arteries  of 
confiderable  fize.  In  ordinary  cafes,  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  veffel,  being  expofed,"  is  taken  hold  of  with  the 
tenaculum,  or  forceps,  and  tied.  In  fome  inlfances,  the 
artery  being  only  punAmed,  and  not  cut  through,  nor 
brought  into  view,  the  furgeon  has  firft  to  cut  down  to 
the  wounded  portion  of  the  veffel,  and  then  pafs  a  double 
ligature  under  it  by  means  of  an  aneurifm-needle,  or  an 
eye-probe;  the  latter  inftrument,  having  fulfilled  its  office, 
is  to  be  removed  by  dividing  the  double-ligature  with  a 
pair  of  feiffors.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  furgery,  muff:  be  fully  fenfible  of  the  immenfe  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  moderns  have  over  the  ancients  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  employment  of  ligatures  for  the  ftoppage  of  he¬ 
morrhage.  But,  although  many  years  have  elapfed  fince 
this  important  improvement  in  practice  began,  it  was 
not  till  very  lately  that  feveral  mod  interefting  circum- 
ftances,  relative  to  the  ufe  of  the  ligature,  were  brought 
to  light.  For  this  elucidation  of  a  difficult,  though 
highly  momentous,  fubjeft  to  the  practical  furgeon,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  judgment,  accuracy,  and  talents,  of 
Dr.J.  F.D.  Jones,  whole  Treatife  on  Hemorrhage  demands 
the  earned  attention  of  every  enlightened  practitioner. 
Before  this  work  appeared,  fcarcely  any  furgeon  had  a 
juft  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  ligatures  effected 
the  fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage;  nor  were  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  made  and  applied  properly 
underftood.  One  of  the  firft  and  mod  material  effefts  of 
a  ligature  applied  to  an  artery,  is  to  produce  a  divifion  of 
the  middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  veffel.  This  faft 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Jones  by  Mr.  Tho'mfon  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  known  to  the 
celebrated  M.  Default  of  Paris.  The  inner  coats  of  the 
artery,  thus  cut  through  by  the  preffure  of  the  ligature, 
are  in  the  fitted  ftate  for  inflaming  and  effufing  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  and,  in  ftiort,  for  undergoing  that  procefs,  by 
which  the  permanent  clofure  of  the  veffel  is  to  be  accom¬ 
panied.  Hence,  ligatures  fhould  not  be  thick,  irregular, 
and  clumfy  ;  but  fmalliffi,  firm,  and  round  ;  and  they 
fhould  be  applied  with  tightnefs,  as  it  is  of  confequence 
that  they  divide  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the 
fear  of  their  cutting  the  veffel  quite  through  is  deftitute 
of  foundation. 

LIGE'A,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fea-nymphs. 

LIG'EANCE,/-.  in  law,  is  the  true  and  faithful  obedi¬ 
ence  of  a  fubjeft  to  his  fovereign  ;  and  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  dominion  or  territory  of  the  liege  lord ;  thus  children 
are  faid  to  be  born  in  or  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the  king, 
&c.  See  Allegiance  and  Liege. 

LIGE'AS,  /.  in  old  records,  a  liege. 

LFGER,  or  Ligeris,  now  Loire ,  a  large  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  ocean. 

LIGHT,  f.  [leo}5t,  Sax.]  The  material  medium  of 
fight ;  that  body  by  which  we  fee  ;  luminous  matter. — Light 
is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  and  fpends 
about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  inpaffing  from 
the  fun  to  the  earth.  Newton's  Optics. — State  of  the  elements 
in  which  things  become  vifible;  oppofed  to  darknefs. — 
God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknefs  he  called  night. 
Genejis. 

So  alike  thou  driv’ft  away 

Light  and  darknefs,  night  and  day.  Carew, 

Power  of  perceiving  external  objefts  by  the  eye:  oppofed 
to  blindnefs. —  My  ftrength  faileth  me;  as  for  the  light  of 
mine  eyes,  it  alfo  is  gone  from  me.  P/alms. 

If  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  foul. 

She  all  in  every  part,  why  was  the  fight 
To  fuch  a  (lender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d. 

So  obvious  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench’d. 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus’d. 

That  (lie  might  look  at  will  through  ev’ry  pore  ?  Milton. 

Day. — The  murderer,  rifing  with  the  light ,  killeth  tire 
poor.  Job. 
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Ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  ftars  of  morn  fhall  fee  him  rife 

Out  of  his  grave,  frefh  as  the  dawning  light. 

Milton. 

Life. — Infants  that  never  faw  light.  Job. 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  rife  the  expefted  morn. 
O  fpring  to  light,  aufpicious  babe,  be  born! 

Pope. 

Artificial  illumination. — Seven  lamps  fhall  give  light.  Numb. 
■ — Illumination  of  mind;  inftruflion ;  knowledge: 


I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 

My.  umpire  confcience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 

Light  after  light  well  us’d  they  fhall  attain, 

And  to  the  "end  perfi fling  fafe  arrive.  Milton. 

The  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common  ufe  of 
them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our 
ideas,  if  confidered  with  attention.  Locke. — The  books  of 
Varro  concerning  navigation  are  loft,  which  no  doubt 
■would  have  given  us  great  light  in  thofe  matters.  Arbuth- 
not  on  Coins. — The  part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn  with 
bright  colours,  or  in  which  the  light  is  fuppofed  to  fall. — 
Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  fame  pifture;  but  the 
greater  light  muft  ftrike  forcibly  on  thofe  places  of  the 
pifture  where  the  principal  figures  are;  diminifhing  as  it 
comes  nearer  the  borders.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. — Reach  of 
knowledge;  mental  view. — Light,  and  underftanding,  and 
wifdom,  like  the  wifdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him. 
Daniel,  v.  xi. — Point  of  view;  fituation;  direction  in  which 
the  light  falls. — Frequent  confideration  of  a  thing  wears 
off  the  ftrangenefs  of  it ;  and  fliows  it  in  its  feveral  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the  mind. 
South. — Public  view;  public  notice: 

Why  am  I  afk’d  what  next  fhall  fee  the  light  f 
Heav’ns !  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write?  Pope. 

The  public : 

Grave  epiftles  bring  vice  to  light, 

Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bifhop  write.  Pope. 

Explanation. — We  fhould  compare  places  of  fcripture 
treating  of  the  fame  point;  thus  one  part  of  the  facred 
text  could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another.  Locke's  EJfay 
on  St.  Paul's  Epijlles. — Any  thing  that  gives  light;  a  pha¬ 
ros;  a  taper;  any  luminous  body. — Then  he  called  for  a 
Light,  and  fprang  in  and  fell  down  before  Paul.  Aids,  xvi. 
£9. — I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights  and 
ancient  truth,  as  between  the  fun  and  a  meteor.  Glanville. 
1  will  make  fome  offers  at  their  fafety,  by  fixing  forne 
marks  like  lights  upon  a  coaft,  by  which  the  fhips  may 
avoid  at  leaft  known  rocks.  Temple. 

That  light  you  fee  is  burning  in  my  hall; 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 

So  fhines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shahefpeare. 

Light,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  that  invifible  etherial  matter  which  makes  objects  per¬ 
ceptible  to  our  fenfe  of  feeing.  Hence  the  1110ft  diftin- 
guifliing  property  of  light  is  that  by  which  it  renders  ob- 
jefts  viiible,  by  fome  power  which  transfers  their  exterior 
figure  to  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

We  obtain  light  from  three  diftinft  fources,  namely, 
folar  light,  phofphorefcent  light,  and  light  of  combuftion. 

I.  Very  little  was  known  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  light  before  the  experimental  refearches  of  Newton  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  this  time  fo  little  fhould  have 
been  added  to  the  labours  of  that  acute  philofopher.  It 
is  ftrange,  that  after  the  evidence  of  his  experiments  there 
could  have  been  two  opinions  refpefting  the  nature  of 
light.  Huygens  fuppofed  the  phenomena  of  light  to  be 
caufed  by  an  undulatory  motion,  excited  in  a  fuppofed 
fubtile  and  elaftic  medium,  pervading  all  fpace:  thatthefe 
waves  or  pulfes  are  propagated,  firft  at  the  luminous  body, 
fuch  as  the  fun  or  a  candle,  and  tranfmitted  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  imprefiion  made  by  thefe  waves  upon  the  eye 
is  the  caufe  of  vifion.  This  doftrine  has  fince  been  taken 
wp  by  Euler,  who,  with  much  zeal  and  mathematical  la- 
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hour,  fupported  it  to  his  death.  Newton,  however,  had 
given  an  hypothefis,  fupported  by  clear  and  linking  ex¬ 
periments;  and  at  the  fame  time  had  pointed  out  infur- 
mountable  objeftions  to  the  undulatory  hypothefis,  fo 
that  the  labour  and  great  talents  of  Euler  were  exhaulled 
to  little  purpofe.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  argued,  with  great 
propriety,  that  the  undulatory  motion  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  phenomena  of  light.  The  paffage  of  light  would 
not  be  confined  to  Itraight  lines,  but  might,  like  found,  be 
conveyed  through  crooked  tubes;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  faft.  Befides,  if  light  confifted  in  a  mere  predion,  or 
pulfe,  it  would  be  propagated  to  all  diftances  in  the  fame 
inftant  of  time;  the  contrary  of  which  appears  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fateliites,  as  noticed 
under  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 

We  fhall  therefore,  with  Newton,  coniider  light  as  a 
material  agent,  moving  with  an  immenfe  velocity  from 
the  point  where  it  is  liberated.  If  its  motion  be  in  free 
fpace,  it  moves  in  ftraight  lines  in  the  form  of  radii ;  and 
would  continue  for  ever  in  the  fame  direction,  if  not 
changed  in  its  courfe  by  the  attraftion  of  other  matter. 
Light,  therefore,  like  ele&ricity  and  caloric,  appears  in  a 
high  degree  to  be  repellent  of  itfelf,  although  it  poflcffes 
attraftion  for  ponderable  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this 
great  repulfion  of  the  particles  of  light  that  we  are  to  at¬ 
tribute  its  progreifive  velocity,  which,  therefore,  is  as  the 
force  by  which  its  particles  are  feparated. 

The  linall  extent  of  the  limits  of  vifion  upon. the  fur- 
face  of  our  globe  does  not  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
velocity  with  which  light  moves.  Roemer,  aDanilh  phi¬ 
lofopher,  at  length  found  the  means  of  determining  this 
point  by  the  difference  of  time  in  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s 
fateliites,  when  the  earth  was  on  the  fame  or  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide  of  the  fun  with  that  planet.  The  immerfions 
of  thefe  fateliites,  as  the  Earth  approaches  towards  Jupiter, 
are  found  to  anticipate  fomewhat  on  the  true  time,  and 
to  commence  fooner;  and  again,  as  the  Earth  retires  from 
Jupiter,  their  emerfions,  which  alone  in  that  cafe  can  be 
obferved,  happen  later  and  later,  or  lofe  time;  deviating 
thus,  very  confiderably  on  either  fide,  from  the  true  time 
marked  by  the  tables.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  M.  Roe¬ 
mer,  and  fince  by  other  aftronomers ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is  not  owing  to  any  eccentricity;  but  apparently  follows 
from  this  circumftance,  that  the  light  of  the  fun,-  reflected 
from  the  fateliites,  has  farther  to  travel,  before  it  reaches 
the  eye,  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other,  by  a  fpace  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit.  The  obfer- 
vations,  whence  this  conclufion  was  deduced,  were  made 
at  the  obfervatory  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  from  1670  to  1675;  the  principal  faft 
was,  that  the  firlt  fatellite  fometimes  emerged  exadtly  at 
the  times  calculated  by  the  tables,  and  fometime  not,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  greateft  variation  was  about  fourteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  .  The  particular  obfervation  that  was  the  molt 
ftriking,  was  the  emerfion  of  this  fatellite  obferved  at  Paris 
Nov.  9,  1676,  ten  minutes  later  than  it  had  been  obferved 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  when  the  Earth  was  much  nearer 
to  Jupiter.  Hence  Caffini  and  Roemer  both  concluded, 
that  this  circumftance  depended  on  the  diftance  of  Jupiter 
with  refpeft  to  the  earth;  and  that  in  order  to  account 
for  it,  they  muft  fuppofe  that  the  light  was  about  fourteen 
minutes  in  crofting  the  earth’s  orbit.  But  the  conclufion 
was  afterwards  abandoned  and  attacked  by  Monfieur  Caf- 
fini.  M.  Roemer’s  opinion  found  an  able  advocate  in 
Dr.  Halley;  who  removed  Caffini’s  difficulty,  and  left  M. 
Roemer’s  conclufion  in  its  full  force.  In  a  memoir  pre- 
fented  to  the  academy  in  1707,  Monfieur  Maraldi  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  a  new  force  to  Caffini’s  arguments ;  but 
Roemer’s  doflrine  found  a  new  defender  in  Mr.  Pound. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  136. 

It  has  been  fince  found,  that,  when  the  Earth  is  between 
the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  his  fateliites  are  eclipfed  about  eight 
minutes  fooner  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  tables ; 
and  that,  when  the  Earth  is  nearly  in  the  oppofite  point  of 
its  orbit,  thefe  eclipfes  happen  about  eight  minutes  later 
8  I  than 
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than  the  tables  predict  them.  Hence  it  is  undeniably  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  motion  of  light  is  not  indantaneous,  fmcc 
it  takes  about  i6£  minutes  of  time  to  go  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  is  at  leaft 
190  millions  of  miles  in  length;  and  confequently  the 
particles  of  light  fly  about  191,919  or  200,000  miles  every 
i'econd  of  time,  which  is  near  a  million  of  miles  fwifter 
than  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball.  And,  as  light  is  i6f  mi¬ 
nutes  in  travelling  acrols  the  Earth’s  orbit,  it  mud  be  8J 
minutes  in  coming  from  the  Sun  to  us;  therefore,  if  the 
fun  were  annihilated,  we  fhould  fee  him  for  8J-  minutes 
after ;  and,  if  he  were  again  created,  he  would  be  8^  mi¬ 
nutes  old  before  we  could  fee  him. 

The  firft  perfon,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  rneafur- 
ing  the  velocity  of  light,  was  Galileo,  who  has  given  a 
particular  defcription  of  his  contrivance  for  this  purpofe, 
in  his  Treatife  on  Mechanics,  p.  39.  He  had  two  men 
with  lights,  one  of  whom  was  to  obferve  when  the  other 
uncovered  his  light,  and  to  exhibit  his  own  the  moment 
that  he  perceived  it;  the  experiment  was  tried,  as  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  without  fuccefs,  at  the  didance  of 
one  mile  ;  but  the  members  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento 
refumed  the  experiment,  and  placed  the  obfervers,  to  as 
little  purpofe,  at  the  didance  of  two  miles.  However,  the 
method  ufed  by  M.  Roerner,  already  mentioned,  was  the 
only  one  adequate  to  the  difcovery  of  the  velocity  of  light. 
See  the  article  Optics. 

The  wonderful  divisibility  of  the  parts  of  matter  is  no¬ 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  minutenefs  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  light.  Dr.  Nieuwentyt  has  computed,  that  an  inch 
of  candle,  when  converted  to  light,  becomes  divided  into 
269,617,04.0  parts,  with  40  ciphers  annexed  ;  at  which 
rate  there  mud  ilfue  out  of  it,  when  burning,  418,660, 
with  39  ciphers  more,  particles  in  the  fecond  of  a  minute; 
vaflly  more  than  a  tlioufand  times  a  thoufand  million 
times  the  number  of  fands  the  whole  earth  can  contain  ; 
reckoning  ten  inches  to  one  foot,  and  that  100  fands  are 
equal  to  one  inch.  See  Relig.  Philof.  vol.  iii.  p.  865. 

It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  many  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
jections  have  been  urged  againd  the  materiality  of  light, 
or  the  hypothefis  of  light’s  confiding  of  fmall  particles 
emitted  from  luminous  bodies;  and  that  many  eminent 
philofophers,  both  foreigners  and  Englifli,  have  recurred 
to  the  opinion,  that  light  confids  of  vibrations  propagated 
from  the  luminous  body  through  a  fubtile  e.therial  medium. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  dated  April  23d, 
1752,  expreffes  his  diflatisfaftion  with  the  doCtrine,  that 
fuppofes  particles  of  matter,  called  light,  continually  driven 
od'  from  the  fun’s  furface,  with  a  fwiftnefs  fo  prodigious. 
“Mud  not,”  fays  he,  “the  fmalleft  portion  conceivable 
have,  with  fuch  a  motion,  a  force  exceeding  that  of  a 
twenty-four  pounder  dilcharged  from  a  cannon  ?  Mud 
not  the  fun  diminifh  exceedingly  by  fuch  a  wade  of  mat¬ 
ter;  and  the  planets,  indead  of  drawing  nearer  to  him,  as 
fome  have  feared,  recede  to  greater  diftances  through  the 
Jeffened  attraction  ?  Yet  thefe  particles,  with  this  amazing 
motion,  will  not  drive  before  them,  or  remove,  the  lead 
and  lighted  dud  they  meet  with;  and  the  fun  appears  to 
continue  of  his  ancient  dimenlions,  and  his  attendants 
move  in  their  ancient  orbits.”  Accordingly,  he  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  light  may  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  folved,  by  fuppofing  univerfnl  fpace  filled  with 
a  fubtile  eladic  fluid  ;  which,  when  at  red,  is  not  vifible, 
but  whofe  vibrations  affeCl  that  fine  fenfe  in  the  eye,  as 
thofe  of  air  do  the  groffer  organs  of  the  ear;  and  that  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  vibration  of  this  medium  may  occa- 
iion  the  appearances  of  different  colours.  The  eladic 
fluid,  he  fays,  is  always  the  fame,  and  yet  weaker  and 
ftronger  fparks  differ  in  apparent  colour,  fome  white,  blue, 
purple,  red  ;  the  dronged,  white;  the  weak  ones,  red. 

Dr.  Horfley  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  fuggeded  by  Dr.  Franklin;  and  fuppofing  that 
the  diameter  of  each  particle  of  light  does  not  exceed  one 
millionth  of  one  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  that  the  den¬ 
sity  of  each  particle  is  three  times  that  of  iron,  that  the 


light  of  the  fun  traverfes  the  femi-diameter  of  the  orbia 
magnus  in  7',  and  that  this  femi-diametcr  is  22919  fe mi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  he  calculates,  that  the  momentum 
or  force  of  motion  in  each  particle  of  light  coming  from 
the  fun  is  lefs  than  that  in  an  iron  ball  of  |th  of  an  inch 
diameter,  moving  at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  an  inch  in  twelve 
thoufand  millions  of  millions  of  Egyptian  years.  Hence, 
he  concludes,  that  a  particle  of  matter,  which  is  probably 
larger  than  any  particle  of  light,  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  light,  has  a  force  of  motion,  which,  indead  of  exceed¬ 
ing  the  force  of  a  twenty-four  pounder  difcharged  from  a 
cannon,  is  infinitely  lefs  than  that  of  the  fmalleft  (hot  dif¬ 
charged  from  a  pocket-piftol,  or  lefs  than  any  that  art  can 
create.  Moreover,  he  thinks  it  poffible,  that  light  may  be 
produced  by  a  continual  emiffion  of  matter  from  the  fun, 
without  any  fuch  wade  of  his  fubdance  as  fliould  fenfibly 
contract  his  dimenlions,  or  alter  the  motions  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  within  any  moderate  length  of  time.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  the  production 
of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  that  the  emanation 
from  the  fun  Ihould  be  continual  in  a  ftrict  mathematical 
fenfe,  or  without  any  interval;  and  likewife  that  part  of 
the  light  which  ilTues  from  the  fun  is  continual!,  return¬ 
ing  to  him  by  reflection  from  the  planets,  and  other  light 
is  continually  coming  to  him  from  the  funs  of  other  lyf- 
tems.  He  proceeds  by  calculation  to  fliow,  that  in 
385,130,000  Egyptian  years,  the  fun  would  lofe  of 

his  matter  ;  and  therefore  that  the  gravitation  towards  the 
fun,  at  any  given  didance,  would  diminilh  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion.  But  this  alteration  is  much  too  fmall  to  dicover- 
itfelf  in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  of  the  planets.. 
He  alfo  computes,  that  the  greated  droke  which  the  retina 
of  a  common  eye  fudains,  when  the  eye,  in  a  bright  day,., 
is  turned  up  direCtly  to  the  fun,  does  not  exceed  that 
which  an  iron  fliot,  £th  of  an  inch  diameter,  would  give, 
moving  only  at  the  rate  of  i6'i6  inches  in  a  year;  but 
the  ordinary  droke  is  lefs  than  the  ^-Jg-^th  part  of  this. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending  the  hypothefis 
of  the  materiality  of  light,  is  the  non-interference  of  its 
particles  with  each  other.  There  is,  probably,  lays  Mr. 
Melville,  Edinb.  Eff.  vol.ii.  p.  17,  &rc.  no  phylical  poinE 
in  the  vifible  horizon,  that  does  not  fend  rays  to  every 
other  point,  unlefs  where  opaque  bodies  interpole.  Light, 
in  its  paffage  from  one  fyftem  to  another,  often  paffes 
through  torrents  of  light  ifluing  from  other  funs  and  fyf- 
tems,  without  ever  interfering,  or  being  diverted  from  its 
courfe  either  by  it,  or  by  the  particles  of  that  eladic  me¬ 
dium,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  diffufed  through 
all  the  mundane  fpace.  In  accounting  for  this  faCt,  he 
fuppofes  that  the  particles  of  light  mud  be  incomparably 
rare,  even  when  they  are  the  mod  denfe  ;  that  is,  that  the 
femi-diameters  of  two  of  the  neared  particles,  in  the  fame 
or  in  different  beams,  foon  after  their  emifiion,  are  incom¬ 
parably  lefs  than  their  didance  from  one  another.  This 
conlideration  obviates  the  objection  urged  by  Euler  and 
others  againd  the  materiality  of  light,  from  its  influence 
in  didurbing  the  freedom  and  perpetuity  of  the  celedial 
motions.  The  difficulty  attending  the  fuppofition,  that 
particles  of  light  move  through  other  light,  in  all  imagi¬ 
nable  directions,  without  perpetual  collifions  among  the 
particles,  and  continual  deflections  from  a  rectilinear 
courfe,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated,  by  an  eafy  compu¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Canton.  He  obferves,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  allow  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  time  between  the 
emiffion  of  every  particle  and  the  next  that  follows  in 
the  fame  direction.  Suppofe,  for  indance,  that  one  lucid 
point  of  the  fun’s  furface  emits  150  particles  in  one  fe¬ 
cond,  which  are  more  than  fufficient  to  give  continual 
light  to  the  eye,  without  the  lead  appearance  of  inter- 
miffion  ;  yet  dill  the  particles  of  which  it  conlifts  will,  on 
account  of  their  great  velocity,  be  more  than  a  thoufand 
miles  behind  one  another,  and  thereby  leave  room  enough 
for  others  to  pafs  in  all  directions,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Iviii. 
aft.  45.)  But,  if  we  adopt  the  concluiions  drawn  from 
d’Arcy’s  experiments  on  the  duration  of  the  fenfations 
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excited  by  light,  who  ftates  it  at  the  ferenth  part  of  a  fe- 
cond,  (Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1765.)  we  may  admit  an  in¬ 
terval  of  more  than  20,000  miles  between  each  particle. 

That  light  is  a  real  fubltance,  notwithftanding  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  urged  againft  this  hypothecs, 
feems  to  be  eftabliflied  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Bolog- 
nian  ftone,  and  of  other  fubftances,  which  poffefs  the  re¬ 
markable  property  of  imbibing  light,  of  retaining  it  for 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  of  emitting  it. 

The  doitrine  of  the  materiality  of  light  is  farther  con¬ 
firmed  by  thole  experiments  which  demonftrate,  that  the 
colour  and  inward  texture  of  fome  bodies  are  changed,  in 
confequence  of  their  being  expofed  to  the  light,  The 
firft  obfervation  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  M.  Duhamel,  who  found  that  the  juice  of  a  certain 
fhell-filh  in  Provence  contracted  a  fine  purple  colour  when 
it  was  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  that,  the  ltronger 
was  the  light,  the  more  fplendid  was  the  colour.  Pieces 
of  cloth  dipped  in  this  liquor,  and  expofed  to  the  fun, 
became  red,  though  they  were  inclofed  in  glafs  ;  but  they 
acquired  none  of  this  colour  in  the  fame  expofnre,  if  they 
were  covered  with  the  thinned:  plates  of  metal.  It  was 
afterwards  obferved  by  Beccarius,  (Com.  Bonon.  vol.  iv. 
p.  75.)  that  a  quantity  of  Luna  cornea,  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  became  of  a  violet  colour,  whilft  part  of 
the  fame  compofition,  covered  with  black  paper,  remained 
white.  This  effeCt  was  found  by  M.  H.  Schulze  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  filver  that  happened  to  be  in  it.  (Ac.  Cas- 
far,  vol.  i.  p.  528,  See.)  G.  Bonzius  was  thus  led  to  fome 
lubfequent  experiments,  which  feem  to  prove  that  various 
colours  are  confulerably  affeded  by  light,  exclufive  of 
heat  or  any  thing  elfe.  By  expofing  ribbons  of  different 
colours  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  for  feveral  days  in  the  open 
air,  he  found  that  all,  except  the  yellow  and  light  green, 
loft  part  of  their  luftre,  and  were  confiderably  faded  ;  but, 
when  the  fame  ribbons  were  expofed  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  a  dark  room,  none  of  the  colours  were  af- 
iefted,  except  that  a  fmall  part  of  their  luftre  was  loft  ; 
nor  was  any  fenfible  change  made  in  them  after  remain¬ 
ing  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  room  that  faced  the  north. 
By  inclofing  them  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  he  found  that 
the  change  was  not  occafioned  by  the  air  ;  but  no  change 
could  be  produced  in  them  by  the  light  of  torches.  Bec¬ 
carius  alfo  found  by  experiments  on  paper,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fubftances,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  that 
the  light  of  the  fun  produced  many  changes  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  ftrufture  of  bodies,  and  that  thofe  fubftances  which 
imbibed  light  were  much  injured.  The  ftronger  the  light, 
and  the  longer  they  were  expofed  to  it,  the  more  injury 
they  received  ;  and  the  injury  thus  fuftained  was  found 
to  be  lafting. 

The  mutual  aflion  between  light  and  other  matter  is 
productive  of  numerous  phenomena.  Thefe  conftitute 
two  diftinft  branches  of  fcience.  The  one  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  i.nveftigation  of  the  phyfical  properties  of  light, 
for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Newton,  and 
which  forms  the  bads  of  the  fcience  of  Optics.  The 
other  is  confined  to  the  chemical  agency  of  light,  refting 
upon  faCts  difeovered  fince  the  time  of  that  great  genius ; 
and  for  which  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  153, 
179-181. 

II.  I11  general,  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
is  requifite  to  the  emiftion  of  light  from  any  body  ;  but 
there  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this,  efpecially  in  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  putrefeent  fubftances  and  phofphorus,  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  of  luminous  animals,  and  other  fimilar  ap¬ 
pearances. 

The  exhibition  of  light  by  living  animals  is  a  lingular 
property  belonging  only  to  creatures  of  a  fimple  ftrufture, 
as  infeCts  and  worms.  The  Medufa  is  the  only  genus  of 
worms  which  has  been  afeertained  to  (how  light ;  for  the 
account  of  certain  fpecies  of  Lepas,  Murex,  and  Chama, 
yielding  light,  does  not  feem  to  reft  upon  any  good  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  the  ftories  told  by  Brugueire  and  by  Flau- 
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gergues  of  earth-worms  being  luminous,  are  improbable 
in  themfelves,  even  if  they  were  not  contrary  to  common 
obfervation.  The  examples  of  luminous  fpecies  are  more 
numerous  amongft  infeCis  than  in  any  other  clafs.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  genera;  Elater,  Lampyris, 
Fulgora,  Paufus,  Scolopendra,  and  Cancer.  See  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles;  particularly  LampyrIs,  p.  124.,  5,  of  this  volume. 

Some  writers  have  attributed  the  property  of  (hining 
while  alive  to  certain  fijhes  ;  but,  as  it  would  appear,  upon 
very  queltionable  grounds.  In  a  voyage  from  France  to 
Cayenne,  Mr.  Bajon  faw  in  the  fea  a  number  of  luminous 
points  which  (lrone  when  (truck,  and  another  appearance 
of  pale  flames,  about  three  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
water.  He  likewife  obferved,  in  the  migration  of  the  do¬ 
rado  and  other  fifties,  that  their  bodies  were  ftudded  with 
fimilar  luminous  points.  Upon  examination,  he  difeoveed 
thefe  to  be  minute  lpheres  which  adhered  to  the  furface 
of  the  fifli  :  they  were  mofc  probably  the  fmall  fpecies  of 
luminous  medufa  :  Bajon’s  obfervations  therefore  proved 
no  property  of  ftiining  in  the  fifli  themfelves. 

The  firft  diftinft  account  that  we  meet  with  of  light 
proceeding  from  putrefeent  animal  flefli  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  ;  who  fays,  that, 
when  three  Roman  youths,  redding  at  Padua,  had  bought 
a  lamb,  and  had  eaten  part  of  it  on  Eafter-day,  1562,  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  of  the  remainder,  which  they  kept  till  the  day 
following,  (hone  like  lo  many  candles  when  they  were  ca- 
fually  viewed  in  the  dark.  Part  of  this  luminous  flefli 
was  immediately  fent  to  Aquapendente,  who  was  profef- 
for  of  anatomy  in  that  city.  He  obferved,  that  both  the 
lean  and  the  fat  of  this  meat  (hone  with  a  vvhitifli  kind  of 
light;  and  alfo  took  notice,  that  fome  pieces  of  kid’s 
flefli,  which  had  happened  to  have  lain  in  contaff  with  it, 
were  luminous,  as  well  as  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  thofe  perfons  who  touched  it.  Thofe  parts, 
he  obferved,  (hone  the  molt  which  were  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  teemed  to  be  tranfparent  in  candle-light  ;  but,  where 
the  flefh  was  thick  and  folid,  of  where  a  bone  was  near 
the  outfide,  it  did  not  (bine. 

After  this  appearance,  we  find  no  account  of  any  other 
fimilar.  to  it,  before  that  which  was  obferved  by  Bartholin, 
and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  pompous  defeription  in  his 
ingenious  treadle  already  quoted.  This  happened  at 
Montpelier  in  164.1,  when  a  poor  old  woman  had  bought 
a  piece  of  fief,  in  the  market,  intending  to  make  life  of 
it  the  day  following.  But,  happening  not  to  be  able  to 
deep  well  that  night,  and  her  bed  and  pantry  being  in  the 
fame  room,  (he  obferved  fo  much  light  come  from  the 
flefli,  as  to  illuminate  all  the  place  where  it  hung.  A  part 
of  this  luminous  flefli  was  carried  as  a  curiofity  to  Henry 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Conde,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who 
viewed  it  for  feveral  hours  with  the  greateft  aftonifliment. 
This  light  was  obferved  to  be  whiti/h  ;  .and  not  to  cover 
the  whole  furface  of  the  flefli,  but  certain  parts  only,  as  if 
gems  of  unequal  fplendour  had  been  fcattered  over  it. 
This  flefli  was  kept  till  it  began  to  putrefy,  when  the  light 
vaniflied  ;  which,  as  fome  religious  people  fancied,  it  did 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

It  was  natural  to  expedf,  that  the  almoft-univerfal  expe¬ 
rimental  philofopher  Mr.  Boyle  would  try  the  effect  of 
his  air-pump  upon  thefe  luminous  fubftances.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  that  he  did  not  fail  to  do  it ;  when  he  pre- 
fently  found  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was  extinguiihed 
in  vacuo,  and  revived  again  on  the  admiflion  of  the  air, 
even  after  a  long  continuance  in  vacuo;  but  the  extin- 
guifhing  of  this  light  was  not  fo  complete  immediately 
upon  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  fome  little  time  afterwards. 
He  could  not  perceive,  however,  that  the  light  of  rotten 
wood  was  increafed  in  condenfed  air;  but  this,  he  ima¬ 
gined,  might  arife  from  his  not  being  able  to  judge  very 
well  of  the  degree  of  light,  through  fo  thick  and  cloudy  % 
glafs  vefiel  as  he  then  made  ufe  of;  but  we  find  that  the 
light  of  a  (hining  fifli,  which  was  put  into  a  condenfing- 
engine  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1668,  was  rendered 
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more  vivid  by  that  means.  The  chief  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  October  1667.  This  philofopher 
attended  to  a  great  variety  of  circumftances  relating  to 
this  curious  phenomenon.  Among  other  things  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  change  of  air  was  not  neceffary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  light ;  for  it  continued  a  long  time  when  a 
piece  of  the  wood  was  put  into  a  very  fmall  glafs,  herme¬ 
tically  fealed ;  and  it  made  no  difference  when  this  tube, 
which  contained  the  wood,  was  put  into  an  exbaufted  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  he  alfo  obferved  with  refpect  to  a  luminous 
fifti,  which  he  put  into  water,  and  placed  in  the  fame  cir¬ 
cumftances.  He  alfo  found,  that  the  light  of  fiiining  fifties 
had  other  properties  in  common  with  that  of  thining  wood  ; 
but  the  latter,  he  fays,  was  prefently  quenched  with  wa¬ 
ter,  fpirit  of  wine,  a  greater  variety  of  faline  mixtures, 
and  other  fluids.  Water,  however,  did  not  quench  all 
the  light  of  fome  ftiining  veal  on  which  he  tried  it,  though 
fpirit  of  wine  deltroyed  its  virtue  prefently. 

'Mr.  Boyle’s  obfervation  of  light  proceeding  from  flefli- 
meat  was  quite  cafual.  On  the  15th  of  February  1662, 
one  of  his  fervants  was  greatly  alarmed  with  the  ftiining 
of  fome  veal,  which  had  been  kept  a  few  days,  but  had 
no  bad  fmell,  and  was  in  a  ftate  very  proper  for  ufe.  The 
fervant  immediately  made  his  matter  acquainted  with  this 
extraordinary  appearance.;  and,  though  he  was  then  in 
bed,  he  ordered  it  to  be. immediately  brought  to  him,  and 
examined  it  with  the  greateft  attention.  Sufpediing  that 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  had  fome  ftiare  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon,  he  takes  notice,  after  defcrib- 
ing  the  appearance,  that  the  wind  was  fouth-weft  and 
bluftering,  the  air  hot  for  the  feafon,  the  moon  was  palt 
its  laft  quarter,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  at 
29-^  inches. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  often  difappointed  in  his  experiments 
on  ftiining  fifties;  finding  that  they  did  not  always  ftiine 
in  the  very  fame  circumftances,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
with  others  which  had  fliined  before.  At  one  time  that 
they  failed  to  ftiine,  according  to  his  expectations,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  the  weather  was  variable,  and  not  without 
fome  days  of  froft  and  fnow.  In  general  he  made  ufe  of 
whitings,  finding  them  the  fitted:  for  his  purpofe.  In  a 
difcourfe,  however,  upon  this  fubject  at  the  Royal  Society- 
in  1681,  it  was  aflerted,  that,  of  all  fiftiy  fubftances,  the 
eggs  of  lobfters,  after  they  had  been  boiled,  (hone  the 
brighteft.  Olig.  Jacobceus  obferves,  that,  upon  opening 
a  fea-polypus,  it  was  fo  luminous  as  to  ftartle  feveral  per- 
fons,  who  faw  it ;  and  he  fays,  that,  the  more  putrid  the  fifti 
was,  the  more  luminous  it  grew.  The  nails  alfo,  and  the 
fingers,  of  the  perfons  who  touched  it,  became  luminous; 
and  the  black  liquor  which  iflued  from  the  animal,  and 
which  is  its  bile,  (hone  alfo,  but  with  a  very  faint  light. 

Mr.  Boyle  draws  a  minute  comparifon  between  the  light 
of  burning  coals  and  that  ot  ftiining  wood  or  fifh,  fliovving 
In  what  particulars  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  extreme  cold  ex- 
tinguifties  the  light  of  (hilling  wood,  as  appeared  when  a 
piece  of  it  was  put  into  a  glafs  tube,  and  held  in  a  frigo- 
rific  mixture.  He  alfo  found  that  rotten  wood  did  not 
wafte  itfelf  by  ftiining,  and  that  the  application  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  it  did  not  difcover  the  lealt  degree  of  heat. 

There  is  a  remarkable  ftieil-fifti,  or  worm,  called  Pliolas, 
which  forms  for  itfelf  holes  in  various  kinds  of  ftone,  See. 
That  this  fifti  is  luminous,  was  noticed  by  Pliny  ;  who  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  it  fnines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who  eats 
it,  and,  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  makes  them  lu¬ 
minous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends  upon  its 
snoifture.  The  light  of  this  worm  has  furniftied  matter  for 
various  obfervations  and  experiments ;  for  which  fee  the 
article  Pholas. 

Some  curious  obfervations  on  the  ftiining  of  fome  fifties, 
and  the  pickle  in  which  they  were  immerfed,  were  made 
by  Dr.  Beale,  in  May  1665  ;  and,  had  they  been  properly 
attended  to  and  purfued,  might  have  led  to  the  difeovery 
of  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  Having  put  fome  boiled 
mackrel  into  water,  together  with  fait  and  fweet  herbs; 


when  the  Gook  wa-s,  fome  time  after,  ftirring  it,  in  ordep 
to  take  out  fome  of  the  fifties,  (lie  obferved,  that,  at  the 
firft  motion,  the  water  was  very  luminous;  and  that  the 
fifti  ftiining  through  the  water  added  much  to  the  light 
which  the  water  yielded.  The  water  was  of  itfelf  thick 
and  blackifh,  rather  than  of  any  other  colour;  and  yet  it 
(hined  on  being  fiirred,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fifties 
appeared  more  luminous  than  the  water.  Wherever  the 
drops  of  this  water,  after  it  had  been  (Hired,  fell  to  the 
ground,  they  (hined  ;  and  the  children  in  the  family- 
diverted  themfelves  with  taking  the  drops,  which  were  as 
broad  as  a  filver  penny,  and  running  with  them  about  the 
lioufe.  The  cook  obferved,  that,  when  (he  turned  up 
that  fide  of  the  fifti  that  was  loweft,  no  light  came  from 
it ;  and  that,  when  the  water  had  fettled  for  fome  time,  it 
did  not  (hine  at  all.  The  day  following,  the  water  gave 
but  little  light,  and  only  after  a  briftc  agitation,  though 
the  fifties  continued  to  ftiine  as  well  from  the  infide  as  the 
cutfide,  and  efpecially  about  the  throat,  and  fuch  places 
as  feemed  to  have  been  a  little  broken  in  the  boiling. 

When  in  the  light  of  the  fun  he  examined,  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  a  finall  piece  of  a  fifti  which  had  (hined  very  much 
the  night  before,  he  found  nothing  remarkable  on  its  fur- 
face,  except  that  he  thought  he  perceived  what  he  calls  a 
fleam,  rather  dark  than  luminous,  arifing  like  a  very  fmall 
dull  from  the  fifh,  and  here  and  there  a  very  fmall  and  al- 
moft  imperceptible  fparkle.  Of  the  fparkles  he  had  no 
doubt  ;  but  he  thought  it  pofiible  that  the  (team  might  be 
a  deception  of  the  fight,  or  fome  duft  in  the  air.  Finding 
the  fifti  to  be  quite  dry,  he  moiftened  it  with  his  fpitlle; 
and  then  obferved  that  it  gave  a  little  light,  though  but 
for  a  (liort  time.  The  fifti  at  that  time  was  not  fetid,  nor 
yet  infipid  to  the  belt  difcerning  palate.  Two  of  the 
fifties  he  kept  two  or  three  days  longer  for  farther  trial  ; 
but,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  they  became  fetid  ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  there  was  110  more  light  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  or  in  the  fifti. 

That  the  fea  is  fometimes  luminous,  efpecially  when  it 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  dafhing  of  oars  or  the  beating  of 
it  againft  a  (hip,  lias  been  obferved  with  admiration  by  a 
great  number  of  perfons.  Mr.  Boyle,  after  reciting  all 
the  circumttances  of  this  appearance,  as  far  as  he  could 
colled  them  from  the  accounts  of  navigators  ;  as  its  being 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  at  other  times 
being  vifible  only  when  the  water  was  dallied  againlt  fome 
other  body  ;  that,  in  fome  feas,  this  phenomenon  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  fome  particular  winds,  but  not  in  others  ; 
and  that  fometimes  one  part  of  the  fea  will  be  luminous, 
when  another  part,  not  far  from  it,  will  net  be  fo  ; — con¬ 
cludes  with  laying,  that  lie  could  not  help  fufpefting  that 
tliefe  odd  phenomena,  belonging  to  great  maffes  of  water, 
were  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  fome  cofmical  law  or  cuf- 
tom  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  at  leatt  of  the  planetary- 
vortex. 

Father  Bourzes,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  1704, 
took  particular  notice  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
fea.  The  light  was  fometimes  fo  great,  that  he  could  ea- 
fily  read  the  title  of  a  book  by  it,  though  he  was  nine  or 
ten  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water.  Sometimes  he 
could  eafily  diftinguifti,  in  the  wake  of  a  fliip,  the  parti¬ 
cles  that  were" luminous  from  thofe  that  were  not  ;  and 
they  appeared  not  to  be  all  of  the  fame  figure.  Some  of 
them  were  like  points  of  light,  and  others  fuch  as  ftars 
appear  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  them  were  like  globes 
of  a  line  or  two  in  diameter;  and  others  as  big  as  one’s 
head.  Sometimes  they  formed  themfelves  into  fquares  of 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad.  Some¬ 
times  all  thefe  different  figures  were  vifible  at  the  fame 
time  5  and  fometimes  they  were  what  he  calls  vortices  of 
light,  which  at  one  particular  time  appeared  and  difap- 
peared  immediately  like  flafhes  of  lightning. 

Nor  did  only  the  wake  of  the  fliip  produce  this  light ; 
but  fifties  alfo,  in  fwimming,  left  fo  luminous  a  track  be¬ 
hind  them,  that  both  their  fize  and  fpecies  might  he  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  it.  When  he  took  fome  of  the  water  out 
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of  the  Tea,  and  ftirred  it  ever  To  little  with  his  hand  in 
the  dark,  he  always  faw  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  bright 
particles;  and  he  had  the  fame  appearance  whenever  he 
dipped  a  piece  of  linen  in  the  fea,  and  wrung  it  in  a  dark 
place,  even  though  it  was  half  dry;  and  he  obfcrved,  that, 
when  the  fparkles  fell  upon  any  thing  that  was  l'olid,  it 
would  continue  Aiming  for  fome  hours  together. 

After  mentioning  feveral  circumftances  which  did  not 
contribute  to  this  appearance,  this  father  obferves,  that 
it  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  water-,  and 
lie  was  pretty  Cure  that  this  light  is  the  greateft  when  the 
water  is  fatteft,  and  fulleft  of  foam.  For  in  the  main 
fea,  he  fays,  the  water  is  not  every-vvhere  Squally  pure; 
and  that  fometimes,  if  linen  be  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
clammy  when  it  is  drawn  up  again  ;  and  he  often  obferved, 
that,  when  the  wake  of  the  (hip  was  the  brighteft,  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  the  mod  fat  and  glutinous,  and  that  linen  moi Ar¬ 
en  ed  with  it  produced  a  great-  deal  of  light,  if  it  was 
flirted  or  moved  brifkly.  Befides,  in  lbme  parts  of  the 
fea,  he  law  a  fubftance  like  fawduft,  fometimes  red  and 
fometimes  yellow  ;  and,  w'hen  he  drew  up  the  water  in 
thofe  places,  it  was  always  vifcous  and  glutinous.  The 
failors  told  him,  that  it  was  the  fpawn  of  whales  ;  that 
there  are  great  quantities'  of  it  in  the  north  ;  and  that 
fometimes,  in  the  night,  they  appeared  all  over  of  a  bright 
light,  without  being  put  in  motion  by  any  veil'd  or  flfli 
palling  by  them.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture, 
that  the  more  glutinous  the  fea- water  is,  the  more  it  is 
v  difpofed  to  become  luminous,  he  obferves,  that  one  day 
they  took  a  fifii  w  hich  was  called  a  ionite ,  the  infide  of 
tlie  mouth  of  which  was  fo  luminous,  that,  without  any 
other  light,  he  could  read  the  fame  characters  which  he 
had  before  read  by  the  light  in  the  wake  of  the. (hip;  and 
the  mouth  of  this  fifii  was  full  of  a  vifcous  matter,  which, 
when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  made  it  im¬ 
mediately  all  over  luminous;  though,  when  the  nioilture 
was  dried  up,  the  light  was  extinguiihed. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  much  (truck  with  the  luminouf- 
r.efs  of  the  fea  when  he  was  at  Venice  in  1749  5  and,  af¬ 
ter  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the  circum¬ 
ftances  of  it,  concluded  that  it  was  occafioned  by  a  (hin- 
ing  infect  ;  and,  having  examined  the  water  very  often, 
he  at  length  did  find  a  1'mall  infeft,  which  he  particularly 
defcribes,  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  light.  The 
fame  hypothefis  had  alfo  occurred  to  M.  Vianelli,  profef- 
for  of  medicine  in  Chioggia  near  Venice  ;  and  both  he 
and  M,  Grizellini,  a  phyfician  in  Venice,  have  given 
drawings  of  the  inlefts  from  which  they  imagined  this 
light  to  proceed.  The  abbe  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
his  hypothefis,  by  obferving,  fome  time  after,  the  motion 
of  fome  luminous  particles  in  the  fea  ;  for,  going  into 
the  water,  and  keeping  his  head  juft  above  the  furface, 
he  faw  them  dart  from  the  bottom,  which  was  covered 
with  weeds,  to  the  top,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
very  much  refembled  the  motions  of  infefts ;  though, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  catch  them,  he  only  found  fome 
luminous  fpots  upon  his  handkerchief,  which  were  enlarged 
when  he  prefled  them  with  his  finger. 

M.  le  Roi,  making  a  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean, 
prefently  after  the  abbe  Nollet  made  his  obfervations  at 
Venice,  took  notice,  that  in  the  day-time  the  prow  of 
the  (hip  in  motion  threw  up  many  fmall  particles,  which, 
falling  upon  the  water,  rolled  upon  the  furface  of  the  fea 
for  a  few  leconds  before  they  mixed  with  it ;  and  in  the 
night  the  fame  particles,  as  be  concluded,  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire.  Taking  a  quantity  of  the  water,  the 
fame'fmall  fparks  appeared  whenever  it  was  agitated*;  but, 
as  was  obferved  with  refpetft  to  Dr.  Beale’s  experiments, 
every  fuccefiive  agitation  produced  a  lefts  effedt  than  the 
preceding,  except  after  being  fullered  to  reft  awhile  ;  for 
then  a  frefh  agitation  would  make  it  almoft  as  luminous 
as  the  firft.  This  water,  he  obferved,  would  retain  its 
property  of  fhining  by  agitation  a-day  or  two  ;  but  it 
difappeared  immediately  upon  being  feton  the. fire,  though 
it  was  not  made  to  boil.  This  gentleman,  after  giving 
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much  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  concludes,  that,  it  is 
not  occafioned  by  any  (billing  infects,  as  the  abbe  Nollet 
imagined  ;  efpeCially  as,  after  carefully  examining  fome 
of  the  luminous  points,  which  he  caught  upon  a  handker¬ 
chief,  he  found  them  to  be  round  like  large  pins’  heads, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  any  animal, 
though  he  viewed  them  with  a  microfcope.  He  alfo 
found,  that  the  mixture  of  a  little  ftp i ri t  of  wine  with  wa¬ 
ter  juft  drawn  from  the  fea,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
a  great  number  of  little  fparks,  which  would  continue 
v  1  (I ’ole  longer  than  thofe  in  the  ocean.  All  the  acids  and 
various  other  liquors,  produced  the  fame  effect,  though 
not  quite  fo  confpicuoufly ;  but  no  frefii  agitation  would 
make  them  luminous  again.  M.  le  Roi  is  far  from  aflert- 
ing  that  there  are  no  luminous  infedts  in  the  fea.  He 
even  fuppofes  that  the  abbe  Nollet  and  M.  Vianelli  had 
found  them.  But  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  fea  is  hunk, 
nous  chiefly  on  fome  other  account,  though  he  does  not 
fo  much  as  advance  a  conjecture  about  what  it  is. 

M.-Ant.  Martin  made  many  experiments  on  the  Imht 
of  fillies,  with  a  view  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  lighfof 
the  lea.  He  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to  conclude, 
from  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  that  all  fea-fifhes 
have  this  property  ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
that  are  produced  in  frefii  water.  Nothing  depended 
upon  the  colour  of  the  fifiies,  except  that  he  thought  that 
the  white  ones,  and  efp.ecially  thole  that  had  white  fcales, 
were  a  little  more  luminous  than  others.  This  lip-ht,  he 
found,  was  increafed  by  a  fmall  quantify  of  fait  ;  and 
alfo  by  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  though  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  extinguifiied  it.  This  agrees  with  another  obferva- 
tion  of  his,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  a  kind  of 
moifture  which  they  had  about  them,  and  which  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat  would  expel,  when  an  oilinefts  remained 
which  did  not  give  this  light,  but  would  burn  in  the  fire. 
Light,  from  the  fie'fii  of  birdslor  bealts  is  not  fo  bright,  he 
lays,  as  that  which  proceeds  from  fifii.  Human  bodies, 
lie  fays,  have  fometimes  emitted  light  about  the  time  that 
they  began  to  putrefy  ;  and  the  walls  and  roof  of  a  place 
in  which  dead  bodies  had  often  been  expofed,  had  a  kind 
of  dew  or  clamminefs  upon  them  which  was  fometimes  lu¬ 
minous  ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  lights  which  are  faid 
to  be  feen  in  burying-grounds  may  be  owing  to  this  caufe. 

From  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Inminoufnefs  of  fea- water  is  owing  to  the 
fiiniy  and  other  putrefcent  fubftances  it  contains.  "On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  June,  1768,  he  put  .a  fmall  frefii 
whiting  into  a  gallon  of  lea-water,  in  a  pan  which  was 
about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  took  notice  that 
neither  the  whiting  nor  the  water,  when  agitated,  gave 
any  light.  A  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the  cellar 
where  the  pan  was  placed,  flood  at  540.  On  the  15th,  at 
night,  that  part  of  the  fifii  which  was  even  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  was  luminous,  but  the  water  itfelf  was 
dark.  He  drew  the  end  of  a  flick  through  it,  from  one 
fide  of  the  pan  to  the  other;  anu  the  water  appeared  lu¬ 
minous  behind  the  flick  all  the  way,  but  gave  light  only 
where  it  was  difturbed.  When  all  the  water  was  llirred, 
the  whole  became  luminous,  and  appeared  like  milk,  giv¬ 
ing  a  coniiderable  degree  of  light  to  the  (ides  of  tile  pail ; 
and  it  continued  to  do  fo  for  fome  time  after. it  was  at 
reft.  .The  water  was  moll  luminous  when  the  fifii  had 
been  in  it  about  twenty-eight  hours  ;  but  would  not  give 
any  light  by  being  ftirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three 
days.  He  then  nut  a  gallon  of  frefii  water  into  one  pan, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  fea-water  into  another;  and 
into  each  pan  he  put  a  frefii  herring  of  about  three  ounces. 
The  next  night  the  whole  furface  of  the  fea-water  was 
luminous  without  being  ftirred;  but  it  was  much  more  fo. 
when  it  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
herring,  which  was  confiderably  below  the  furface  of  the 
water,  was  alfo  very  bright;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
frefti  water,  and  the  fifth  that  was  in  it,  were  quite  dark. 
There  were  feveral  very  bright  luminous  fpots*  on  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  fea-water ;  and  the  whole, 
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when  viewed  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  feemed  covered 
with  a  greafy  fcum.  The  third  night,  the  light  of  the 
fea-vvater,  while  at  reft,  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  lefs  than 
before  ;  but,  when  ftirred,  its  light  was  fo  great  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  time  by  a  watch  ;  and  the  filh  in  it  appeared  as 
a  dark  fubftance.  After  this,  its  light  was  evidently  de- 
creafmg,  but  was  not  quite  gone  before  the  feventh  night. 
The  frelh  water  and  the  filh  in  it  were  perfectly  dark 
during  the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  generally 
above  6o°. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  with  fea-water; 
but  he  now  made  ufe  of  other  water,  into  which  he  put 
common  or  fea  fait,  till  he  found,  by  an  hydrometer,  that 
it  was  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  fea- water  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  another  gallon  of  water,  he  diffolved 
two  pounds  of  fait:  and  into  each  of  thefe  waters  he  put 
a  fmall  frelh  herring.  The  next  evening  the  whole  fur- 
faceof  the  artificial  lea- water  was  luminous  without  being 
ftirred  ;  but  gave  much  more  light  when  it  was  difturbed. 
It  appeared  exaflly  like  the  real  fea-water  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  experiment  ;  its  light  laded  about  the  fame  time,  and 
went  oft'  in  the  fame  manner  ;  while  the  other  water, 
which  was  almolt  as  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave 
any  light.  The  herring  which  was  taken  out  of  it  the 
feventh  night,  and  w'alhed  from  its  fait,  was  found  firm 
and  fweet ;  but  the  other  herring  was  very  foft  and  pu¬ 
trid,  much  more  fo  than  that  which  had  been  kept  as 
long  in  frelh  water.  If  a  herring,  in  warm  weather,  be  put 
into  ten  gallons  of  artificial  fea-vvater,  inftead  of  one,  the 
water,  he  fays,  will  Hill  become  luminous,  but  its  light 
will  not  be  fo  ftrong. 

It  appeared  by  lome  of  the  firft  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeeft,  that  heat  extiqguifhes  the  light  of  putrefeent  fub- 
ftances.  Mr.  Canton  alfo  attended  to  this  circumftance  ; 
and  obferves,  that,  though  the  greatell  fummer-heat  is 
well-known  to  promote  putrefaftion,  yet  twenty  degrees 
more  than  that  of  the  human  blood  leems  to  hinder  it. 
For,  putting  a  fmall  piece  of  a  luminous  fiih  into  a  thin 
glafs  ball,  he  found,  that  water  of  the  heat  of  118  de¬ 
grees  would  extinguilh  its  light  in  lefs  than  half  a  mi¬ 
nute  5  but  that,  on  taking  it  out  of  the  water,  it  would 
begin  to  recover  its  light  in  about  ten  feconds ;  but  it 
was  never  afterwards  fo  bright  as  before. 

Mr.  Canton  made  the  fame  obfervation  that  Mr.  Ant. 
Martin  had  done,  viz.  that  feveral  kinds  of  river-fifh  could 
not  be  made  to  give  light  in  the  lame  circumltances  in 
which  any  fea-filh  became  luminous.  He  fays,  however, 
that  a  piece  of  carp  made  the  water  very  luminous,  though 
the  outfide,  or  fcaly  part  of  it,  did  not  Ihine  at  all.  For 
the  lake  of  thofe  perfons  who  may  choofe  to  repeat  his 
experiments,  he  obferves,  that  artificial  fea-water  may  be 
made  without  the  ufe  of  an  hydrometer,  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces  avoirdupois  of  lak  to  (even  pints  of 
water,  wine  meafure. 

From  undoubted  obfervations,  however,  it  appears,  that 
in  many  places  of  the  ocean  it  is  covered  with  luminous 
infedts  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  M.  Dagelet,  a 
French  aft ronomer  who  returned  from  the  Terra  Aultralis 
in  the  year  1774,  brought  with  him  feveral  kinds  of 
worms  which  Ihine  in  water  when  it  is  fet  in  motion  ;  and 
M.  Rigaud,  in  a  paper  inferted  (if  we  are  not  miftaken) 
in  the  Journal  des  S$avans  for  the  month  of  March  1770, 
affirms,  that  the  luminous  furface  of  the  fea,  from  the 
port  of  Breft  to  the  Antilles,  contains  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  little  round  lhining  polypufes  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  line  in  diameter.  Other  learned  men,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  exiftence  of  thefe  luminous  animals,  cannot, 
however,  be  perfuaded  to  confider  them  as  the  caufe  of 
all  that  light  and  fcintillation  that  appear  on  the  furface 
of  the  ocean  ;  they  think  that  fome  fubftance  of  the  phof- 
phortis  kind,  arifing  from  putrefaction,  muft  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  canfes  of  this  phenomenon.  M.  Godehotie 
has  publifhed  curious  obfervations  on  a  kind  of  filh  called 
in  French  honite,  already- mentioned  ;  and  though  he  has 
obferved,  and  accurately  clefcribed,  feveral  of  the  lumi¬ 


nous  infefts  that  are  found  in  fea-water,  he  is  neverthe- 
lefs  of  opinion,  that  the  fcintillation  and  flaming  light 
of  the  fea  proceed  from  the  oily  and  greafy  fubltanceu 
with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light  of 
the  fea  proceeded  from  electricity;  though  he  afterwards 
feemed  inclined  to  think,  that  this  phenomenon  was 
caufed  by  fmall  animals,  either  by  their  luminous  afpeff, 
or  at  leaft  by  forne  liquor  or  effluvia  which  they  emitted. 
He  did  not,  however,  exclude  other  caufes  ;  among  thefe, 
the  fpawn  or  fry  cf  filh  deferves  to  be  noticed.  M.  Da¬ 
gelet,  failing  into  the  bay  of  Antongil,  in  the  illand  of 
Madagafcar,  obferved  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fry  which 
covered  the  furface  of  the  fea  above  a  mile  in  length,  and 
which  he  at  firft  took  for  banks  of  fand  on  account  of 
their  colour  ;  they  exhaled  a  difagreeable  odour,  and  the 
fea  had  appeared  with  uncommon  fplendour  fome  days 
before.  The  fame  accurate  obferver,  perceiving  the  fea 
remarkably  luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  during  a  perfeft  calm,  remarked,  that  the  oars  of 
the  canoes  produced  a  whitilh  and  pearly  kind  of  luftre  ; 
when  he  took  in  his  hand  the  water  which  contained  this 
phofphorus,  he  difeerned  in  it,  for  fome  minutes,  globules 
of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pins.  When,  he  preffed 
thefe  globules,  they  appeared  to  his  touch  like  a  foft  and 
thin  pulp;  and  fome  days  after  the  fea  was  covered  near 
the  coafts  with  whole  banks  of  thefe  little  filh  in  innu¬ 
merable  multitudes. 

To  putrefaction,  alfo,  fome  are  willing  to  attribute  that 
luminous  appearance  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ignis 
fatuus,  to  which  the  credulous  vulgar  aferibe  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  efpecially  mifehievous  powers.  It  is  moll 
frequently  obferved  in  boggy  places,  and  near  rivers, 
though  fometimes  alfo  in  dry  places.  By  its  appearance 
benighted  travellers  are  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  milled 
into  marlhy  places,  taking  the  light  which  they  law  be¬ 
fore  them  for  a  candle  at  a  diltance  ;  from  which  feeming- 
ly  mifehievous  property  it  has  been  thought  by  the  vul¬ 
gar  to  be  a  fpirit  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  been  named 
accordingly  Will  with  a  wfp ,  or  Jack  with  a  lantk'orn  ;  for 
the  fame  reafon  alfo  it  probably  had  its  Latin  name  Ignis 
Fatuus.  See  vol.  x.  p.  830. 

A  light  in  fome  refpefls  fimilar  to  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  that  celebrated 
chemical  prodtnftion  called  phofphorus,  which  always  tends 
to  decompofe  itfelf,  fo  as  to  take  fire  by  the  accefs  of  air 
only.  Phofphorus,  therefore,  when  it  emits  light,  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  body  ignited  ;  though  when  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  it  is  ufed,  as  what  is  left  after  drawing  it  over  paper, 
or  what  may  be  dilfolved  in  elfential  oil,  the  heat  is  not 
fenfible.  But  perhaps  the  matter  which  emits  the  light 
in  what  vve  call  putrefeent  fubjlances  may  be  fimilar  to  it, 
though  it  be  generated  by  a  different  procefs,  and  burn 
with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Putrefcence  is  certainly  not 
neceffary  to  the  light  of  glow-worms  ;  and  yet  their  light 
is  fufficiently  fimilar  to  that  of  finning  wood  or  flefh. 
Eleiflric  light  is  unqueftionably  fimilar  to  that  of  phof¬ 
phorus,  though  the  fource  of  it  is  apparently  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  202. 

M.  Deflaignes  (Report  of  the  National  Inftitute  for 
1810)  defines  pholphorefcence  to  be  the  appearance  of  a 
durable  or  tranfient  light,  unattended  with  fenfible  heat, 
and  not  followed  by  any  alteration  "in  inorganic  bodies. 
This  phofphorefcence  prefen ts  itfelf  under  different  forms, 
and  like  folar  light  is  decompofed  by  the  prifm.  From 
fome  bodies  it  feems  to  emanate  flowly  and  regularly,  in 
others  by  fcintillation.  Its  colour  is  blue,  but  appears 
tarnifhed  in  thofe  bodies  which  contain  iron  ;  it  may, 
however,  be  rendered  clear,  by  feparating  the  metal  from 
the  bodies  which  contain  it.  In  general,  it  has  appeared 
to  M.  Deflaignes,  that  thofe  bodies  are  the  molt  phofpho- 
refcent  that  contain  in  their  compofition  principles  which 
can  pafs  from  a  ftate  of  gas,  or  liquid,  to  a  folid  form. 
All  bodies  give  out  light  by  conipreifion,  whether  they 
arc  fluid,  folid,  or  gafeous.  He  has  alfo  difeovered  that 
1  points 
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points  have  the  fame  efFeCl  on  phofphorefcence  as  upon 
the  eleCtric  fluid.  M.  Deflaignes  diftinguilhes  two  kinds 
of  phofphorefcence  ;  the  one  tranfient,  the  other  perma¬ 
nent.  Amongft  the  firft  we  may  ftate,  that  which  takes 
place  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  combines  with 
quick-lime;  amongft  the  latter,  that  of  rotten  wood,  and 
other  organized  fubftances  in  a  ftate  of  putrefaction.  It 
appeared  important  to  determine  whether  the  pholphoref- 
cence  that  takes  place  in  thofe  bodies,  which  become  lu¬ 
minous  when  their  temperature  is  fomewhat  increafed,  is 
owing  to  combuftion.  M.  Deflaignes  made  experiments 
in  atmolpheric  air,  in  oxygen  gas,  and  in  the  torricellian 
vacuum,  to  afcertain  this  point;  but  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  intenfity  of  the  light  under  the  different 
circumftances,  when  the  experiments  were  made  on  inor¬ 
ganic  bodies ;  but  the  light  of  organic  bodies  was  increafed 
in  oxygen,  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  fome 
part  of  this  light  in  the  latter  is  owing  to  combuftion. 

Thefe  luminous  organic  bodies  more  particularly  occu¬ 
pied  his  attention.  He  made  experiments  on  frelh-water 
fifti,  fea-fifti,  and  various  kinds  of  wood.  The  refults 
have  proved,  that  the  phofphorefcence  of  each  is  a  fpecies 
of  combuftion,  in  which  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  woody  part,  and  mufcular  fibre,  do  not  un¬ 
dergo  in  thefe  changes  any  effential  alterations.  The 
phofphorefcence  of  the  wood  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  gluti¬ 
nous  principle,  that  ferves  to  unite  the  woody  fibres;  and 
that  of  the  fifti,  to  a  gelatinous  principle,  which  unites 
the  mufcular  fibres.  M.  Deflaignes  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea,  and  to  fupport  his 
reafoning  by  a  numerous  collection  of  faCts  relating  to 
fpontaneous  phofphorefcence.  He  attributes  the  light  of 
the  fea  to  two  caufes;  firft,  to  the  prefence  of  phofphoric 
animalcules,  and  the  emanation  of  luminous  matter  pro¬ 
duced  by  them;  and,  fecondly,  to  the  Ample  prefence  of 
this  matter  diffblved  and  mixed  in  the  water,  proceeding 
not  only  from  thefe  animalcules,  but  from  mollufci,  filh,  See. 

Among  luminous  bodies  the  diamond  is  to  be  reckoned  ; 
as  fome  diamonds  are  known  to  ftiine  in  the  dark.  But, 
on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  their  fplendour,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  perfon  who  is  to  obferve  them,  previoufly 
to  ftay  in  the  dark  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  that  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  may  be  dilated  and  enlarged,  and  fo  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  the  rays  of 
light.  M.  du  Fay  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  eyes  ought 
to  be  ftiut  for  this  time,  or  at  leaft  one  of  them  ;  and  that, 
in  that  cafe,  the  light  of  the  diamond  is  afterwards  only 
feen  by  that  eye  which  has  been  ftiut.  Before  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  brought  into  the  dark  room,  it  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  funlhine,  or  at  leaft  to  the  open  daylight,  to  imbibe 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  rays;  and  this  is  done  in  one  mi¬ 
nute,  or  even  lefs  ;  eight  or  ten  feconds  having  been  found 
to  furnifli  as  much  light  as  a  ftone  is  capable  of  receiving; 
and,  when  brought  into  the  dark,  its  light  continues  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  minutes,  weakening  all  the  while  by  infen- 
fible  degrees.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  bodies  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fimilar  to  each  other  as  diamonds  are,  fome  fliould 
have  this  property  of  imbibing  the  fun’s  rays,  and  (hining 
in  the  dark,  and  that  others  (hould  not;  yet  lo  it  is  found 
to  be  by  experiment,  and  the  molt  nearly  refembling  Itones 
lhall  be  found,  one  to  have  this  property,  and  another  to 
be  deftitute  of  it;  while  many  of  the  molt  diflimilar  have 
the  property  in  common.  There  feems  to  be  no  rule,  nor 
even  the  leaft  traces  of  any  rule,  of  judging,  which  dia¬ 
monds  have,  and  which  have  not,  this  property  ;  their  na¬ 
tural  brightnefs,  their  purity,  their  lize,  or  their  lhape, 
contribute  nothing  to  it;  and  all  that  has  betn  yet  difeo- 
vered  of  the  leaft  regularity  among  them,  is,  that  all  yel¬ 
low  diamonds  have  this  property.  This  is  fuppoled  to 
arife  from  their  having  moreiulphur  in  their  compofition, 
and  therefore  illuminating  more  readily,  or  emitting  a 
more  vifible  flame. 

It  is  not  only  the  open  fun-lhine,  or  open  day-light, 
which  gives  to  thefe  diamonds  the  power  of  ftiining  in  the 
darkj  they  receive  it  in  the  fame  manner  even  if  laid  un¬ 


der  a  glafs,  or  plunged  in  water  or  in  milk.  M.  du  Fay 
tried  whether  it  was  poflible  to  make  the  diamond  retain, 
for  any  longer  time,  the  light  it  naturally  parts  with  fo 
foon  ;  and  found,  that  if  the  diamond,  after  being  expofed' 
to  the  light,  be  covered  with  black  wax,  it  will  ftiine  in 
the  dark  as  well  fix  hours  afterwards  as  at  the  time  it- 
was  firft  impregnated  with  the  light. 

The  imbibing  light,  in  this  manner,  being  fo  nice  a  pro¬ 
perty  as  not  to  be  found  in  feveral  diamonds,  it  was  not 
to  be  fuppoled  that  it  would  be  found  in  any  other  (tones; 
accordingly,  on  trial,  the  ruby,  the  fapphire,  and  the  to¬ 
paz,  were  found  wholly  deftitute  of  it;  and  among  a  large 
number  of  rough  emeralds,  one  only  was  found  to  poflefs 
it.  Such  is  the  ltrange  uncertainty  of  thefe  accidents. 
All  the  other  lefs-precious  (tones  were  tried,  and  found 
not  to  poflels  this  property  of  imbibing  light  from  t lie 
daylight  or  funftiine,  but  they  all  became  luminous  by  the 
different  means  of  heating  or  friCtion  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  fome  acquired  it  by  one  of  thefe  methods,  and  others 
by  the  other ;  each  being  unaffected  by  that  which  gave 
the  property  to  the  other.  The  diamond  becomes  lumi¬ 
nous  by  all  thefe  ways.  Beccarius  alfo  difeovered  that 
diamonds  have  the  property  of  the  Bolognian  phofphorus, 
about  the  fame  time  that  it  occurred  to  M.  du  Fay.  Com . 
Bonon.  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  M.  du  Fay  likewife  obferved,  that 
the  common  topaz,  when  calcined,  had  all  the  properties 
of  this  phofphorus  5  and,  purluing  the  difeovery,  he  found 
the  fame  property,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  belemnites, 
gypfum,  limeftone,  and  marble;  though  he  was  obliged 
to  diirolve  lorne  very  hard  fubftances  of  this  kind  in  acids, 
before  calcination  could  produce  this  change  in  them; 
and  with  fome  fubftances  he  could  not  fucceed  even  thus; 
efpecially  with  flint-ltones,  river-fand,  jafpers,  agates,  and 
rock-cry  ftal. 

In  Sweden  a  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  ob— 
ferved  on  certain  Jlowers,  by  M.  Haggern,  leCturer  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flafh  of 
light  repeatedly  dart  from  a  marigold.  Surprifed  at  fuch 
an  uncommon  appearance,  he  relolved  to  examine  it  with 
attention  ;  and,  to  be  allured  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye, 
he  placed  a  man  near  him,  with  orders  to  make  a  fignal  at 
the  moment  when  he  obferved  the  light.  They  both  lav/ 
it  conllantly  at  the  fame  moment.  The  light  was  molt 
brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour;  but 
fcarcely  vifible  on  pale  ones.  The  flafh  was  frequently 
feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  quick  (uc- 
ceffion,  but  more  commonly  at  intervals  of  feveral  mi¬ 
nutes;  and,  when  feveral  flowers  in  the  fame  place  emit¬ 
ted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  obferved  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft  at  funfet,  and  for  half  an  hour 
when  the  atmofphere  was  clear;  but  after  a  rainy  day,  or 
when  the  air  was  loaded  with  vapours,  nothing  of  it  vvas- 
feen. 

The  following  flowers  emitted  flafhes,  more  or  lefs  vi¬ 
vid,  in  this  order:  1.  The  marigold,  Calendula  officinalis* 
2.  Monk’s-hood,  Tropaolum  majus.  3.  The  orange  lily, 
Lilium  bulbiferum.  4.  The  Indian  pink,  Tagetes  patula  et 
ereEla.  To  dilcover  whether  fome  little  inleCts  or  phof¬ 
phoric  worms  might  not  be  the  caufe  of  it,  the  flowers 
were  carefully  examined,  even  with  a  microfcope,  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  thing  being  found.  From  the  rapidity  of 
the  flafh,  and  other  circumftances,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  there  is  fomething  of  electricity  in  this  phenomenon 
alfo.  It  is  well  known,  that,  when  the  piftil  of  a  flower 
is  impregnated,  the  pollen  burfts  away  by  its  elafticity, 
with  which  electricity  may  be  combined.  But  M.  Hag¬ 
gern,  after  having  obferved  the  flafli  from  the  orange-lily,,, 
the  antheras  of  which  are  a  confiderable  fpace  diftant  from 
the  petals,  found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals 
only  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  this  eleCtric  light  is  caufed 
by  the  pollen,  which,  in  flying  oft',  is  fcattered  on  the  pe¬ 
tals.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  effeCl  is  lingular  and 
highly  curious. 

A  fimilar  phenomenon  in  refpeCl  to  the  ftate  of  thav 
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■weather,  fource  of  the  light,  &'c.  has  been  lately  noticed 
in  the  Papaver  orienfale,  or  oriental  poppy,  as  detailed 
by  a  correfpondent  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi. 
,c‘  Walking  in  my  garden  the  other  evening  with  a  friend, 
we  were  both  ftruck  with  this  appearance  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant :  the  fparks  (or  flafhes  rather)  were  very  brilliant  and 
in  quick  fucceflion,  the  petals  at  the  fame  time  clofmg  fre¬ 
quently  with  fudden  jerks.  The  flafhes  proceeded  entirely 
f  rom  the  infide  of  the  flowers,  and,  when  they  were  clofed, 
ceafed  ;  the  day  had  been  very  hot  and  fhowery,  with 
much  diflant  thunder,  the  fun  was  jufl  fet,  the  evening 
calm,  and  the  dew  falling.  I  mention  thefe  circumflances, 
as  I  have  been  frequently  on  the  watch  fince  for  the  fame 
appearances  in  a  different  (fate  of  the  weather,  without 
fuccefs.”  The  letter  is  dated  June  13,  1811. 

It  has  been  too  common  for  chemiits  to  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conciuflon;  that,  when  light  or  light  and  heat  to¬ 
gether  are  evolved,  it  mull  either  have  arifen  from  com¬ 
buftion,  or  that  the  light  is  a  component  part  of  the  body 
from  which  it  is  difengaged.  As,  for  inftance,  becaufe 
Canton’s  phofphorus  fliines  without  the  prefence  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  light  is  called  light  of  combination  ;  and  Dr.  Hulme 
ba.s,  with  lefs  foundation,  drawn  the  fame  conciuflon.  In- 
ilead  of  faying  that  light  and  heat  are  products  of  combi¬ 
nation  from  the  union  of  oxygen  with  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter,  we  fliould  fay  that  it  is  the  refult  of  rapid  chemical 
combination  when  the  bodies  have  great  affinity  for  each 
other.  We  have  feveral  fa<5ls  which  confirm  this  idea. 
When  ftrong  mineral  acids  combine  with  pure  potafh, 
lime,  or  magnefia,  much  heat  and  foine  light  are  emitted. 
The  fame  thing  is  alfo  obferved  in  flacking  of  lime.  In 
an  experiment  made  by  a  fociety  of  chemifts  it  appears, 
that,  when  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and  copper-filings  is  ex- 
pofed  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  glafs  tube-,  the  oxygen  being  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  two  fubllances  fuddenly  combine,  attended 
with  the  difengagement  of  light.  In  thofe  chemical 
changes  where  heat  and  light  are  difengaged,  the  follow¬ 
ing  law  will  obtain  :  The  change  of  temperature  will  be 
as  the  difference  between  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  com¬ 
pound  body  and  half  the  fum  of  the  fpecific  heat  of  the 
bodies  before  combination  ;  while  the  intenfity  of  the  light 
and  heat  will  be  inverfely  as  the  tihie  in  which  this  change 
has  been  taking  place. 

III.  We  fliall  here  leave  the  fubjeft  of  phofphorefcent 
light  to  give  fome  account  of  that  produced  by  coni- 
bufiion  ;  in  treating  which,  we  fliall  find  our  progrefs 
much  facilitated,  by  confidering  combuftion  as  dependent 
on  the  above  law,  rather  than  upon  the  laws  of  com- 
buftion  as  laid  down  by  Lavoifi.er,  who  was  of  opinion, 
•that  the  light  and  heat  furnifhed  by  combuftion  were  en¬ 
tirely  derived  from  the  oxygen.  See  our  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  195,  6.  If,  as  we  have  fuppofed,  the 
quantity  of  heat  be  greater  as  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  re- 
fulting  compound  is  lefs  than  the  mean  of  the  bodies  be¬ 
fore  combination,  we  ought  to  have  heat  evolved  when¬ 
ever  fuch  change  can  be  proved  ;  and,  by  afeertaining  be¬ 
fore-hand  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  compound  and  of  the 
elements,  the  quantity  of  heat  may  be  known.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  already  given  great  ftrength  to  this  notion.  The 
intenfity  of  the  light  and  heat,  however,  during  thefe 
changes,  will  not  depend  upon  the  abfolute  quantity 
evolved,  but  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  evolution  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  the  quantity  of  light  will  al¬ 
ways  be  as  the  rapidity  of  combuftion.  In  the  flow  corn- 
bullion  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  light  is  not  great,  but  the 
whole  heat  is  greater  than  that  afforded  by  any  other 
combuftible  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  heat  afforded  by  the  combuftion  of  phof- 
pliorus  is  much  lefs  than  that  evolved  by  burning  an 
equal  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  but  the  quantity  of  light 
given  by  the  former  much  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 
The  intenfity  of  light,  however,  will  alio  be  inverfely  as 
the  (pace  which  it  occupies;  and  hence  it  will  be  as  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  combuftible  body.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by 


combuftion  will  be  as  the  rapidity  of  combuftion,  which 
will  be  as  the  affinity  of  the  body  for  oxygen,  as  the  den- 
fity  of  the  burning  body,  and  inverfely  as  the  coliefion  of 
the  body.  The  difference  of  cohefion  between  charcoal 
and  the  diamond  accounts  for  the  relative  combuftibility  of 
thefe  two  bodies.  For  this  reafon,  foft  iron  wire  ought  to 
afford  more  vivid  combuftion  in  oxygen  than  ileel  wire. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  relative  idea  of  the  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  combuftible  bodies  ufed  for  procuring  artificial 
light,  we  fhall  detail  fome  ingenious  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Henry,  and  publilhed  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  xi. 

Dr.  Henry,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  the  relative  value 
of  the  combuftible  gafes,  made  fome  trials  with  hydrogen, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxyd.  Thefe  he 
found  did  but  afford  /a  very  inferior  light,  compared  with 
the  fplendid  light  given  by  the  gas  afforded  by  the  de- 
ftruflive  diftillation  of  pit-coal,  which  is  equal  to  the 
light  given  by  the  fineft  fpermaceti  oil.  The  following 
Table  points  out  the  refult  of  his  experiments,  and  clearly 
finows  the  caufe  of  the  fuperior  property  of  coal-gas  to 
produce  light. 


Kind  of  Gas. 

Meafures  of  Oxygen 

Gas  required  to  fatu- 
vate  one  hundred  inea- 
fures  of  each. 

Meafures  of  Carbo-J 
uic  Acid  produced. 

Pure  hydrogen 

50  to  54 

None 

Gas  from  nioift  coal 

60 

35 

Do.  wood  (oak) 

54 

33 

Do.  dried  peat 

68 

43 

Do.  from  cannel  coal 

I  70 

IOO 

Do.  lamp  oil 

I  90 

124 

Do.  wax 

220 

137 

Pure  olefiant  gas  .  |  284 

1 79  1 

The  firft  column  contains  the  different  gafes,  100  mea- 
fures  of  each  being  ufed  in  each  experiment.  The  fecond, 
the  meafures  of  oxygen  which  were  confumed  while  each 
of  the  100  meafures  were  burning.  The  third,  the  quan¬ 
tity  in  meafures  of  carbonic  acid  which  refulted  from  the 
combuftion.  It  is  a  faft  already  afeertained,  that  every 
meafure  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  refulted  from  a  meafure 
of  oxygen  ;  confequently,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
fumed  in  its  formation  is  equal  in  meafure  to  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  third  column  ;  the  excefs  of  oxygen,  there¬ 
fore,  appearing  in  the  fecond.  By  fubtraiting  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  third  from  that  in  the  fecond,  it  will  give  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  combined  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen  in  each  of  the  gafes.  This  excefs  of  oxygen,  in  the 
fecond  column,  will  combine with  two  meafures  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  to  form  water.  I11  order  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  thefe  combuftible  gafes,  we  will  compare 
the  firft,  which  is  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  laft,  or  the  pure 
olefiant  gas,  which  has  the  greateft  efficacy  in  producing 
light.  The  50  meafures  of  oxygen  in  the  firft  combine 
with  100  of  hydrogen  ;  and,  fince  no  carbonic  acid  is 
produced,  this  is  the  whole  effeft.  I11  the  laft  experiment, 
179  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  at  the  expenl’e  of  179  mea- 
fures  of  oxygen  and  about  ^th  its  weight  of  carbon, 
which  would  alone  have  furniffied  confiderabie  light. 
Since,  however,  284.  meafures  of  oxygen  are  expended, 
we  have  28+ —  179  =  105  meafures  of  oxygen,  which 
would  require  200  meafures  of  hydrogen.  It,  therefore, 
hydrogen  and  carbon  were  equally  efficacious  as  com¬ 
buftible  bodies  in  producing  light,  the  quantity  of  light 
in  one,  to  that  in  the  other,  would  be  as  210  ft- y  X  J79  : 
100,  or  as  25  to  1  nearly.  The  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  of  tilde  gafes  is  as  90  to  8  nearly ;  therefore,  mul- 
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tiplying  tliefe  ratios,  wo  get  270  to  S,  or  54  to  1  nearly, 
for  the  relative  intenfity  of  the  light  of  each. 

Thefe  different  gafes  are  here  1'uppofed  by  Dr.  Henry 
to  be  mixtures  of  l’everal  gafes  the  compofition  of  which 
is  known,  and  all  conlilting  of  different  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbonic 
oxyd,  wftich  contains  oxygen.  Now,  letting  afide  the 
latter  gas,  which  being  partly  faturated,  the  reft  will  be 
in  their  effect  to  produce  light,  as  the  quantity  of  carbon 
they  contain ;  not  that  carbon  is  more  effeflive  than  hy¬ 
drogen,  but  becaufe  the  f'pecific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  carbon.  Since,  therefore,  the  olefiant  gas. 
contains  the  moft,  and  is  of  the  greateft  fpecific  gravity 
in  confequence,  thofe  gafes  which  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  olefiant  gas  muft  be  the  beft  for  producing 
3ight  by  combuftion.  Now,  it  may  be  leen  in  the  table, 
that  the  gafes  obtained  from  lamp-oil  and  wax  are  the 
next  to  the  olefiant  gas  in  their  effeft  of  giving  light ;  and 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  thofe  gafes  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  olefiant  gas,  and  of  courfe  feem  well  fitted 
for  producing  artificial  light.  If  we  may  judge  by  ana¬ 
logy,  we  may  expeft  that  the  fpermaceti  fat  will  ltand  as 
high  as  the  oil ;  and  the  beft  tallow  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
next  in  order.  During  the  burning  .of  thefe  fubfiances, 
the  vapour  which,  when  kindled,  conftitutes  the  flame, 
may  confift  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  olefiant  gas.  In 
the  burning  of  all  fatty  fubfiances,  however,  there  is  a 
great  redundancy  of  carbon,  which  flies  off  with  the  ga- 
feous  products  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  and  which  is  burnt 
in  the  Argand  lamp.  The  above  faiFts  will  furnifh  an 
elegant  and  Ample  method  of  appreciating  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  combuftibie  bodies  to  produce 
light. 

The  light  which  is  furnifhed  by  combuftion,  and  com¬ 
monly  called  artificial  light,  is  confidered  by  moft  philofo- 
phers  as  being  a  component  part  of  the  bodies  employed 
in  the  combuftion.  Even  in  the  Ample  procefs  of  heating 
a  body  red-hot,  it  is  faid  that  the  body  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  begins  to  give  out  light.  It  is  rather  curious,  that 
all  bodies  fhouid  give  out  light  at  the  fame  temperature, 
which  is.  faid  to  be  about  8oo°  Fait.  It  would  appear, 
from  a  fa-T  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewoocl,  that  the 
emanating  medium  is  heat  or  light,  according  to  the  den- 
fity  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  emanated.  The  heated 
air  is  fo  hot,  as  to  make  a  thin  flip  of  gold  appear  red-hot, 
although  the  aerial  medium  did  not  become  luminous. 
Terreftrial  light,  as  it  appears  to  poflefs  molt  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  folar  light,  like  it  can  be  tranlmitted  and  re- 
irafted  by  tranfparent  bodies  ;  and  it  ftriftly  refembles  it 
in  being  reflected  by  the  fame  bodies.  It  is  faid,  however, 
to  contain  a  different  proportion  of  the  coloured  rays 
from  that  of  folar  light,  being  defeftive  in  the  blue  and 
redundant  in  the  red  rays. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
terreftrial  heat,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  heat  fur- 
nilhed  by  the  fun;  but  he  feems  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  folar  light  and  the  artificial  do  not  dif¬ 
fer,  although  his  experiments  prove  that  terreftrial  heat 
and  folar  heat  differ  effentially.  Artificial  heat  does  not 
pafs  through  glafs  ;  while  the  folar  calorific  rays  pafs  eafily 
through  the  iubftance  of  a  prifm,  and  afterwards  through 
a  convex  lens.  It  has  been  found  that  artificial  light  has 
fome  chemical  properties.  The  abbe  Teflier  found  that 
the  green  colour  of  vegetables  is  produced  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  ;  which  faft  has  been  confirmed  by  Decandolle. 

The  purpofes  for  which  mankind  employ  fires,  or  com¬ 
buftion  in  general,  are  either  for  the  ufe  of  the  heat,  or 
for  the  ufe  of  the  light.  The  heat  is  fubfervient  to  the 
numerous  and  important  purpofes  of  cooking  victuals,  of 
warming  apartments,  and  thus  rendering  inhabitable  l'uch 
climates  as  otherwife  the  human  1’pecies  could  not  live  in  ; 
of  giving  exiftence  to  all  metallurgic  operations,  .to  the 
making  of  glafs,  of  lime  for  building,  &c.  &c.  The  light 
is  fubfervient  to  purpofes  equally  important.  It  enables 
human  beings  to  follow  their  operations,  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  day-light,  nearly  if  not  full  as  well  as  in  the 
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day-time.  The  flame  of  a  Angle  candle  animates  a  fa¬ 
mily  ;  every  one  follows  his  occupations,  and  no  dread  is 
felt  of  the  darknefs  of  night.  Were  it  not  for  artificial 
light,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  advantages  of  induftry, 
and  of  real  comfort,  would  the  human  fpecies  be  de¬ 
prived  of! 

When  heat  is  wanted,  then  rough  folid  combuftibles  are 
ufed,  which  give  it  in  abundance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate  ; 
but,  when  light  is  wanted,  then  the  pureft  and  molt 
uniform  combuftibles  mult  be  ufed,  otherwife  an  inade¬ 
quate  effect  is  produced,  and  a  coniiderable  quantity  of 
materials  is  expended.  In  fome  uncivilized  countries,  (len¬ 
der  faggots  of  fome  kind  of  refinous  wood  are  tried  by 
way  ot  candles.  When  lighted  atone  end,  they  burn  gra¬ 
dually,  and  afford  a  good  deal  of  light;  but  it  is  unlteady, 
and  encumbered  with  a  good  deal  of  fmoke.  Befides, 
thefe  faggots  are  readily  burnt  out,  and  muft  be  quickly- 
replaced  by  new  ones.  At  prefent,  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  the  principal  combuftibles  that  are  ufed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  oPa  bright  and  luminous  flame,  are  wax,  the  fat 
of  animals,  under  the  general  name  of  tallow,  and  oil,  ei¬ 
ther  of  fith  or  of  vegetables.  The  extenfive  confumptiort 
of  thefe  materials,  and  the  fuccefllve  increase  of  their 
price,  have  obliged  the  induftrious  to  devife  the  beft  means 
of  producing  the  greateft  effect  with  the  leaft  poilible 
quantity  of  materials;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Lamp, 
p.  115,  16. 

Of  the  three  principal  materials  for  producing  artificial 
light,  viz.  wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  the  firft  and  fccond  are 
moftly  ufed  within-doors  in  this  country  ;  but  fill) -oil, 
the  combuftion  of  which  is  attended  with  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  is  moftly  ufed  for  (treet-lamps  and  other  out-of- 
doors  purpofes  ;  excepting  indeed  when  Argand’s  lamps 
are  ufed,  for  in  thefe  the  oil  gives  no  bad  fmell.  Oil  of 
olives  burns  without  any  offenfive  fmell;  therefore  much 
ufe  is  made  of  it  for  lamps  in  private  houfes  in  thofe 
countries  where  it  may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  in  Italy, 
the  Couth  of  F ranee,  &c. 

Befides  the  above,  a  new  material  has  of  late  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  introduced  in  this  country,  for  the  purpofe 
of  lighting  houfes,  ftreets,  manufactories,  &c.  this  material 
is  the  inflammable  gas  of  coals,  (properly  called  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,)  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken  in 
our  companion  of  gafes.  Every  body  muft  know',  that, 
when  coals  are  burning  in  a  common-fire-place,  a  flame 
more  or  lefs  luminous  (according -as  it  is  more  or  lefs  en¬ 
cumbered  with  incombultible  Imoke  and  vapour)  iffues 
from  them  ;  and  they  frequently  emit  fome  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ftreams  of  a  flame  remarkably  bright.  All  this,  as  wo 
have  already  mentioned,  arifes  from  the  gafes  which  are 
extricated  from  the  coals  by  the  heat.  It  was  natural  to 
imagine  that  l'uch  gas  might  be  received  in  proper  refer- 
voirs,  and  might  afterwards  be  forced  out  of  fmall  aper¬ 
tures,  which,  being  lighted,  might  ferve,  as  the  flames  of 
candles,  to  illuminate  a  room  or  other  place.  The  trial 
was  eafily  made,  and  it  was  attended  with  the  defired  ef- 
feit.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  as-follqws  :  The  coal  is  placed  in  large  iron  vef- 
fels,  called  retorts,  to  the  apertures  of  which  iron  pipes 
are  adapted,  which  terminate  in  a  veflel,  or  veffels,  called 
gazometers,  gas-holders,  or  refervoirs,  which  are  inverted 
in  water.  The  retorts  thus  charged  ate  placed  upon  the 
fire,  the  action  of  which  extricates  the  gas  from  the  coals 
that  are  within  the  retorts,  together  with  an  aqueous  va¬ 
pour,  a  thickilh  fluid,  or  tar,  &c._  Thefe  products  are 
conveyed  through  the  above-mentioned  pipes  under  the 
gazometers,  where  the  gas  is  wafted,  and  remains  ready 
tor  ufe.  There  are  then  other  fmalier  pipes  from  the  ga- 
zometer,  which  branch  out  into  fmalier  ramifications, 
until  they  terminate  into  the  places  where  the  lights  are 
wanted.  The  extremities  of  the  pipes  have  fmall  aper¬ 
tures,  out  of  which  the  gas  iffues;  and,  the  ftreams  being 
lighted  at  thofe  apertures,  will  burn  with  a  clear  and  con- 
ftant  flame  as  long  as  the  fupply  of  gas  continues: 

Mr.  Murdoch  was  probably  the  firft  perfon  who  put  in 
practice  G^s-lights,  on  an  extenfive  fcale;  he  com- 
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menced  Ms  experiments  on  this  fubject  in  the  year  1792  ; 
anti  in  1798  he  applied  it  for  lighting  part  of  the  very- 
extenfive  manufactory  of  IvIelTVs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co. 
at  Soho  near  Birmingham;  and  in  1802,  at  the  time  of 
the  peace,  the  illumination  of  the  Soho- works  was  made 
by  gas.  In  the  year  1  808,  Mr.  Murdoch  obtained  from 
the  Royal  Society  a  medal  (count  Rumford’s)  for  his 
communications  upon  the  fubjeCr,  and  which  were  pub- 
liihcd  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  for  thatyear.  The 
precision  with  which  the  particulars  are  ftated  in  Mr. 
Murdoch’s  account,  and  the  effential  ufe  of  which  fuch 
ftatements  may  be,  to  a  vail  number  of  perfons,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  fmi'ilar  examinations  in  this  new  branch 
of  civil  economy,  induce  us  to  tranferibe  the  moil  effen- 
tial  part  of' it. 

“  Thefe  faCts  and  refults"  (Mr.  Murdoch  fays')  were 
made,  during  the  prefent  winter,  (1807-8.)  at  the  cotton- 
m an u factory  of  Meffrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  at  Manchefter, 
where  the- light  obtained  by  the  eombultion  of  the-gas 
from  coal  is  ufed  upon  a  very  large  fcale  ;  the  apparatus 
for  its  production  and  application  having  been  prepared 
by  me  at  the  works  of  Meffrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  at 
Soho.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  of  this  cotton-mill,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  molt  exteniive  in  the  united  kingdom, 
as  well  as  its  counting-houfes  and  ltore-rooms,  and  the 
adjacent  dwelling-houfe  of  Mr.  Lee,  are  lighted  with  the 
gas  from  coal.  The  total  quantity  of  light  ufed  during 
the  hours  of  burning  has  been  afeertained,  by  a  compa¬ 
rifon  of  fhadows,  to  be  about  equal  to  the  light  which 
2500  mould-candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  would  give;  each 
of  the  candles  with  which  the  comparifon  was  made  con- 
fuming  at  the  rate  of  4-ioths  of  an  ounce  (175  grains) 
of  tallow  per  hour. 

“The  burners  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one  is  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Argand  lamp,  and  refembles  it  in  appear¬ 
ance;  the  other  is  a  IVnall  curved  tube  with  a  conical  end, 
having  three  circular  apertures,  or  perforations,  of  about 
a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  at  the  point  of  the 
cone,  and  two  lateral  ones,  through  which  the  gas  iffues, 
forming  three  divergent  jets  of  flame,  fonrewhat  like  a 
fleur-de-lis.  The  fhape  and  general  appearance  of  this 
tube  has  procured  it,  among  the  workmen,  the  name  of 
the  cockfpur  burner.  The  number  of  burners  employed 
in  all  the  buildings  amounts  to  271  Argands  and  633 
cockfpurs  ;  each  of  the  former  giving  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  four  candles  of  the  defeription  above-mentioned  ; 
and  each  of  the  latter  a  light  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter 
of  the  fame  candles;  making  therefore  the  total  of  the 
gas-light  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that  of  2500  can¬ 
dles.  When  thus  regulated,  the  whole  of  the  above  bur¬ 
ners  require  an  hourly  fupply  of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the 
gas  produced  from  cannel-ooal ;  the  fuperior  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  gas  produced  from  that  material  having 
given  it  a  decided  preference  in  this  fituation  over  every 
other  coal,  notwithftanding  its  higher  price. 

“The  time  during  which  the  gas-light  is  ufed  may, 
upon  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  be  ftated  at  leak  at 
two  hours  per  day  of  24  hours.  In  fome  mills,  where 
there  is  over- work,  it  will  be  three  hours;  and,  in  the  few 
where  night-work  is  kill  continued,  nearly  twelve  hours. 
But,  taking  two  hours  per  day  as  the  common  average 
throughout  the  year,  the  confumption  in  Meffrs.  Philips’ 
and  Lee’s  mill  will  be  1250  X  2  —  2500  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day  ;  to  produce  which,  700  weight  of  cannel-coal  is 
required  in  the  retort.  The  price  of  the  beft  Wigan  can- 
nel  (the  fort  ufed)  is  i3^d.  perewt.  (22s.  6d.  per  ton)  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mill,  or  fay  about  eight  (hillings  for  the  fe- 
ven  hundred  weight.  Multiplying  by  the  number  of 
working-days  in  the  year  (313),  the  annual  confumption 
of  cannel  will  be  no  tons,  and  its  coll  125k  About  one- 
third  of  the  above  quantity,  or  fay  forty  tons,  of  good 
common  coal,  value  ten  (hillings  per  ton,  is  required  for 
fuel  to  heat  the  retorts,  the  annual  amount  of  which  is  20I. 
The  1 10  tons  of  cannel-coal,  when  diltilled,  produce  about 
70  tons  of  good  coke,  which  is  fold  upon  the  fpot  at  is.  4d. 


per  cwt.  and  will  therefore  amount  annually  to  the  Aim 
of  93I.  The  quantity^ of  tar  produced  from  each  ton  of 
cannel-coal  is  from  n  to  12  ale-gallons,  making  a  total 
annual  produce  of  about  1 250  ale-gallons,  which  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  yet  fold,  I  cannot  determine  its  value.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  capital  expended  in  the  neceflary  apparatus 
and  buildings,  together  with  what  is  ccnfidered  as  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  is  (rated  by  Mr.  Lee  at 
about  550I.  per  annum,  in  which  fome  allowance  is  made 
for  this  apparatus  being  upon  a  fcale  adequate  to  the 
fupply  of  a  (till  greater  quantity  of  light  than  he  has  oc- 
calion  to  make  ufe  of.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  coft  of 
attendance  upon  candles  would  be  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  upon  the  gas-apparatus  ;  fo  that,  in  forming  the 
comparifon,  nothing  need  be  ftated  upon  that  (core,  on 
either  fide. 

“  The  economical  ftatement  for  one  year,  then,  Itands 
thus: 

Coft  of  no  tons  of  cannel  coal  ...  /125 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  common  ditto  -  -  -  20 


Deduft  the  value  of  70  tons  of  coke  93 

The  annual  expenditure  in  coal,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  coke,  and  without  allowing  any  thing 
for  the  tar,  is  therefore  ...  -  52 

And  the  intereft  of  capital,  and  wear  and  tear  of  ap¬ 
paratus  ......  .  3,3 

Making  the  total  expenfe  of  the  gas-apparatus  per - 

annum,  about  £600 

That  of  candles,  to  give  the  fame  light,  would  be  about 
2000I.  For  each  candle,  confuming  at  the  rate  of  4-ioths 
of  an  ounce  of  tallow  per  hour,  the  2500  candles  burning, 
upon  an  average  of  the  year,  two  hours  per  day,  would, 
at  one  (hilling  per  pound,  the  prefent  price,  amount  to 
nearly  the  fum  of  money  above-mentioned.  If  the  com¬ 
parifon  were  made  upon  an  average  of  three  hours  per 
day,  the  advantage  would  be  (till  more  in  favour  of  the 
gas  light. 

“  At  firft,  fome  inconvenience  was  experienced  from 
the  frnell  of  the  unconlumed,  or  imperfeCtly-purified,  gas; 
but  fince  the  laft  improvements,  and  fince  the  perfons  to 
whofe  care  it  is  confided  have  become  familiar  with  its 
management,  this  inconvenience  has  been  obviated,  not 
only  in  the  mill,  but  aifo  in  Mr.  Lee’s  houfe,  which  is 
molt  brilliantly  illuminated  with  it,  to  the  exclufion  of 
every  other  fpecies  of  artificial  light.” 

The  above  calculation  is  very  favourable  on  the  fcore 
of  economy  ;  but  the  plan  of  Mr.  Winfor,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  fpeak,  mull  be  much  more  fo,  fince  he  procures 
many  valuable  products  from  the  combuftion  (or  rather 
diftillation)  of  the  coal,  which  have  been  negleCted  by 
others.  A  company  has  been  eltabli(hed  for  the  purpofe 
of  carrying  into  execution  his  invention,  with  powers  to 
aft  as  a  corporate  body.  Thofe  who  form  this  body  pro- 
pole  to  ereCt  apparatufes,  in  convenient  fituations,  and 
convey  the  gas  by  pipes  along  the  ltreets  of  a  town,  for 
the  purpofe  of  lighting  them,  as  well  as  the  houfes.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  made  of  this  plan  by  lighting  one  fide  of 
Pall  Mall,  in  London,  which  appeared  to  anfwer  well ; 
and  the  company’s  houfe  has  been  conltantly  lighted  and 
heated  by  gas  fince  the  firft  eftablfthment.  Mr.  Winfor, 
at  the  opening  of  the  bufinefs,  gave  leftures  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  gas,  though  the  manner  of  procuring  and 
purifying  it  he  kept  a  lecret ;  he  exhibited  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  through  the  houfe,  and  a  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  devices  for  chandeliers,  See.  by  which  it  was  con- 
fumed.  He  fhow'ed  alfo  by  experiments,  that  the  flame 
of  the  gas  was  not  liable  to  be  extinguiftied  by  wind  or 
rain  ;  that  it  produced  no  finoke,  and  was  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  light  of  lamps  or  candles,  as  it  could  not 
produce  fparks.  Thefe  lectures  are  now  repeated  by  his 
fon  every  Thurfday  evening,  at  No.  98,  Pall  Mall. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
1  mittet 
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tvnttee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke 
Company’s  Bill,  in  May  1809,  itappeared,  That  from  coal  is 
produced  coke,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  afphaltum,  ammoniacal  li¬ 
quor,  and  efiential  oil,  befides  inflammable  air  for  light  and 
heat.  That  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  may  bemadetoincreafe 
to  nearly  double  its  bulk  in  coke.  That  one  chaldron  of 
coal  will  certainly  produce  one  chaldron  three  quarters  of 
coke;  and  that  the  coke  is -of  a  fuperior  quality  to  that 
procured  in  the  market;  as  it  produces  no  fmoke,  makes 
no  dirt,  and  has  no  unpleafant  fmell.  That  iooibs.  of 
coal  yield  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  tar;  the  tar  yields 
a  quantity  of  volatile  oil, .and  of  afphaitum  equal  in  value 
tp  that  brought  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  a  chaldron  of  coal  was  obtained  6olbs.  of  pitch, 
and  3olbs.  of  eflential  oil.  The  afphaltum  produced 
beautiful  fpecimensof  japan-work,and,difiblve_d  in  turpen¬ 
tine,  made  excellent  varnifh.  This  fubftance  is  now  pro¬ 
cured,  at  a  great  expenfe,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  where  only 
it  is  found  native.  The  6olbs.  of  pitch  (above  Hated) 
will  produce  3olbs.  of  afphaltum  and  islbs.  of  eflential 
oil.  The  quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  from 
the  fame  chaldron  of  coals  is  eighteen  gallons.  All  thefe 
products  are  procured  in  the  procefs  of  making  the  gas. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  ufed  in  dying  as  a  fub- 
flitute  for  colouring  matters,  decoction  of  woods,  madder, 
and  other  expenflve  articles;  it  has  been  tried  on  cotton 
and  lilk,  gives  a  beautiful  colour,  and  will  not  walh  out. 
From  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  likevvil'e  produced  carbonat 
of  ammonia,  vulgarly  called  “Fuelling  falts;”  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  ufed  by  braziers  and  tinmen;  and  cauftic  ammo¬ 
nia,  or  Ample  ammonia,  ufed  in  dying  flik  and  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  alum  and  argil.  Sulphur  is  obtained  alfo, 
but  not  fo  as  to  be  profitable.  Fourteen  cwt.  of  ammo¬ 
niacal  liquor  yields  about  f  cwt.  of  carbonat  of  ammonia  ; 
j.  e.  aSlbs.  yield  ilb.  The  fame  liquor  yields  1  cwt.  of 
fal  ammoniac.  The  eflential  oil  may  be  uled  in  painting 
as  a  fubftitute  for  oil  of  turpentine;  and  for  varnifhing. 

From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Accum,  an  eminent 
praClical  chemift,  it  appears,  that  three  bufliels  of  coals 
will  afford  as  much  light  as  1470  candies  at  12.  to  the 
pound.  The  colour  of  the  light  is  a  vivid  white,  very 
brilliant,  much  like  the  Argand  lamp  ;  the  burners  are 
formed  in  three  points  like  a  cock’s  fpur.  Each  of  thefe 
flames  is  equal  to  the  intenfity  of  eighteen  parilh-lamps. 

This  light  is  proved  to  be  far  more  wholefoine  than 
other  light,  as  it  emits  no  carbon,  (or  fmoke,)  which  all 
other  lights  do  very  copioufly,  as  may  be  proved  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  this  pure  gas-light,  and  the 
paper  will  not  be  difcoioured,  but  the  contrary  will  take 
place  with  any  other  light,  as  the  paper  will  be  very  much 
blackened.  Where  rooms  are  lighted  with  any  degree  of 
fplendour,  the  obnoxious  evaporation  is  generally  the 
fonrce  of  much  evil;  as  Lavoifier  aflerts  that  every  pound 
of  oil  and  tallow  emits  upwards  of  14  oz.  of  carbon,  and 
wax  very  little  lefs. 

As  it  is  only  an  air  that  caufes  this  light,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  that  it  can  emit  any  fparks ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
fpilt;  fo  that  the  light  may  be  led  downwards,  and  in  any 
fhape  and  direction  that  fancy  can  fugged.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  fire-works  ;  and  even  fountains  of  fire  and  water 
together  may  be  contrived  with  this  gas,  by  having  two 
tubes  infide  of  each  other,  one  conveying  the  water  and 
the  other  conveying  the  gas.  This  is  one  of  the  curious 
experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Winfor,  jun.  during  his 
lectures.  It  may  alfo  be  applied  to  light-houfes,  to  burn 
without  any  covering, as  wind  and  water  will  never  affeCt 
a  quantity  of  this  united  together  in  a  confiderable  body 
of  light.  This  is  alfo  evidently  proved  by  Mr.  Winfor  at 
his  lectures,  wherein  he  produces  alight  which  ftands  the 
telt  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows,  and  afterwards  of  water 
poured  upon  it  from  a  garden  watering-pot. 

The  tar  that  is  procured  during  the  procefs  of  combuf- 
tion  is  fuperior  to  common  tar.  It  preferves  timber,  young 
trees,  &c.  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  dock-yards, -as 
it  may  be  paid  or  put  on  cold  3  it  foaks  and  penetrates 
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through  the  fubftance  it  is  applied  to;  and  it  does  not 
rife  or  boil  over,  as  common  tar  does;  and  is  therefore 
lefs  dangerous. 

The  ammoniacal  liqu or,  befides  the  ufes  mentioned  above, 
poflefl'es  other  valuable  properties.  When  applied  to 
wounds  of  animals,  it  aCts  powerfully,  and  proves  of  great 
benefit.  It  is  a  good  manure  when  diluted  with  water; 
if  diluted  even  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  re- 
fult  of  the  crops  has  been  much  greater  than  before.  A 
very  great  advantage  a  rife's  from  foaking  the  feeds  in  this 
liquor,  as  the  product  is  much  ftronger  and  greater. 

The  coke  is  an  admirable  family-fuel,  and  may  alfo  be 
ufed  for  man u faff uring  purpofes.  Of  this  coke  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  one  more  carbonized  than  the  other,  there¬ 
fore  more  fit  for  the  forge,  iron-foundery,  glafs-houfe, 
and  every  purpofe  for  which  a  great  heat  is  required;  the 
other  is  a  fuperior  family-coke,  which  emits  hardly  any 
fmoke,  foot,  or  obnoxious  vapour. 

In  fhort,  it  is  proved,  by  the  minutes  of  evidence  before 
referred  to,  and  by  Mr.  Winfor’s  calculations,  that  one 
chaldron  of  coal  may  be  made  to  produce,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  above  18I.  fterling clear  profit;  on  which  calculation 
the  gas-light  has  been  compared  with  oil  and  tallow;  but, 
if  fubftituted  for  wax,  it  would  yield  as  much  additional 
profit  as  the  difference  of  price  between  wax  and  tallow'. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  procefs  by  which  Mr.  Winfor  obtains  fuch  valuable 
products,  nor  the  plans  of  his  machinery;  but  neither  of 
thefe  has  Mr.  Winfor  communicated.  We  fhall,  how¬ 
ever,  devote  a  plate  to  the  explanation  of  fuch  apparatufes 
(lefs  Ample  and  fcientific  perhaps)  as  we  have  been  able 
to  procure;  this  being  the  molt  probable  means  of  then- 
being  farther  improved,  and  their  advantages  more  fully 
eflrabiifhed. 

The  apparatus  which  Mr.  Clegg  has  deferibed,  in  his 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  (Aug.  1808.*)  is 
defigned  for  producing  gas  to  light  manufactories  on  a 
large  feale. 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  A,  fig.  r,  fhows  the  call- iron 
retort,  into  which  are  put  the  coals  intended  to  be  de- 
compofed  by  means  of  a  fire  underneath  it,  the  heat  of 
which  furrounds  every  part  of  it,  excepting  the  mouth  01- 
part  by  which  the  coals  are  introduced.  The  lid  or  iron 
plate  B,  w  hich  covers  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  is  ground 
on  air-tight,  and  fattened  by  means  of  a  ferew  in  the  cen¬ 
tre;  C  is  a  fnield  or  faddle  of  call  iron,  to  preferve  the  re¬ 
tort  from  being  injured  -by  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  un¬ 
derneath  it,  and  to  caufe  it  to  be  heated  more  uniformly. 
DDD  reprefents  the  caff-iron  pipe  which  conveys  all  the 
volatile  products  of  the  coal  to  the  refrigeratory  of  call- 
iron  E,  in  which  the  tar,  &c.  extracted  from  the  coal,  is 
depolited,  and  from  whence  they  can  be  pumped  out  by 
means  of  the  copper  pipe  F.  G  is  the  pipe  which  conveys 
the  gas  to  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  veffel,  or  receiver,  H  5 
this  receiver  is  air-tight  at  the  top,  and  confequentiy  the 
gas  dilplaces  the  water  in  the  veffel  H  to  a  level  with  the 
linall  holes,  where  the  gas  is  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  rife, 
through  the  water  of  the  well  I,  into  the  large  gazometer, 
K.  The  ufe  of  the  veffel  H  is  pointed  out  as  follows, 
viz.  If  the  pipe  G  reached  all  through  the  water,  without 
palling  into  the  veffel  H,  the  gas  would  not  be  rendered 
pure  or  waffled  ;  and,  if  part  of  the  pipe  did  not  rife  above 
the  water,  the  water  would  have  free  communication  with 
the  tar,  befides  expofing  the  retort  A  to  a  very  great  prel- 
fure,  fo  as  to  endanger  its  burfting  when  red-hot.  This 
veffel  or  receiver  R,  in  a  large  apparatus,  is  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  and  two  feet  long;  the  quantity  of  gas, 
therefore,  which  it  contains,  is  fufficient  to  fill  the  pipes 
and  retort  when  cool,  and  prevents  the  pipe  G  from  a  Cl¬ 
ing  as  a  fiphon,  and  expofes  the  gas  to  the  water  without 
endangering  the  retort. 

When  the  operation  begins,  the  upper  part  of  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  gazometer  (or  more  properly  gas-holder)  K, 
made  of  wrought-iron  plates,  is  funk  down  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  circular  well  I,  and  is  confe- 
,  quently 
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cjuently  nearly  filled  with  water;  hut  it  rifes  gradually  as 
the  gas  enters  it,  and  difplaces  the  water  ;  the  two  weights 
LL  fufpended  over  pulleys  by  chains  keep  it  fteady,  and 
prevent  its  turning  round  ;  otherwife  the  lower  flays  M 
of  the  gazometer  would  come  into  contact  with  the  vefiel 
H.  There  are  two  fets  of  thefe  flays  ;  one  fliown  at  M, 
and  the  other  at  N.  There  is  alfo  an  iron  pipe  O  made 
fall  in  the  centre  of  the  gazometer,  by  means  of  the  flays, 
which  Aides  over  the  upright  pipe  P,  by  which  contrivance 
the  gazometer  is  kept  firm  and  fteady  when  out  of  the 
well;  it  likewife  prevents  the  gas  from  getting  into  the 
caft-iron  pipe  P,  and  the  copper  pipe  R,  any  where  but 
through  fmall  holes  made  in  the  pipe  O  at  S,  at  the  top 
of  the  gazometer,  where  the  gas  is  perfectly  tranfparent 
and  fit  for  ufe.  The  pure  gas  enters  the  tube  O  at  the 
fmall  holes  made  in  its  top  at  S,  and  pafles  on  through 
the  tubes  P  and  R  to  the  lamps,  where' it  is  confumed  and 
burnt.  The  feams  of  the  gazometer  are  luted  to  make 
them  air-tight,  and  the  whole  well  painted  infide  and  out, 
to  preferve  it  from  rult. 

Fig.  a  Chows  an  horizontal  fefilion  of  the  lower  hoop  of 
the  gazometer  K  at  the  part  M,  with  its  flays  or  arms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  iron  pipe  O,  before  defcribed 
at  fig.  j,  Aiding  on  the  tube  P,  pafles  through  the  ring  in 
the  centre  of  the  hoop;  an  horizontal  leition  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  H  appears  therein. 

Fig.  5  (hows  a  feftion  of  one  of  the  gas-lamps;  the 
fpace  between  the  outer  tube  T  and  the  inner  tube  V,  is 
to  be  filled  with  gas  fttpplied  by  the  pipe  R,  fhown  in  fig. 
i,  where  a  flop-cock  is  inferted  for  adjufting  the  flame, 
which  gas  pafles  through  a  number  of  fmall  holes  made  in 
the  cuter  edge  of  a  circular  plate,  fliown  at  fig.  6,  which 
unites  the  tubes  T  and  V  at  their  tops.  V  is  the  inner  tube 
which  conveys  the  atrnofpheric  air  into  the  centre  of  the 
flame;  the  upper  part  of  this  tube  is  made  conical,  or  wi¬ 
dening  outwards,  to  join  a  circular  plate  with  holes  in  it, 
a  horizontal  view  of  which  is  fliown  at  fig.  6.  W  is  a  but¬ 
ton,  which  can  be  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  lamp;  and  its  ufe  is  to  convey,  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  manner,  all  the  air  which  rifes  through  this  tube 
to  the  inner  furface  of  the  flame,  which  aflifts  the  combuf- 
tion  very  much  ;  this  button  may  be  fet  at  any  convenient 
diftance  above  the  tubes  of  the  lamp,  as  it  Aides  in  the 
crofs  bars  XX,  by  which  it  is  fupported  in  the  inner  tube. 
A  current  of  air  alfo  pafles  between  the  glafs  tube  or 
chimney  and  the  outer  tube  T,  through  holes  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs-holder,  as  in  Argand’s  lamps  ; 
this  furrounds  the  flame,  and  completes  its  combuftion, 
as  explained  by  the  view  fig.  3,  and  fefition,  fig.  4,'  which 
have  a  glafs  upon  each.  ZZZZ,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  (how 
the  tube  through  which  the  lamp  is  fupplied  with  gas 
from  the  pipe  R,  fig.  1.  Each  lamp  confumcs  fix  cubical 
feet  of  gas  per  hour. 

Mr.  Clegg’s- communication  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
firft  complete  defcription  of  an  apparatus  of  Englifli  con- 
flrucf ion,  for  producing  coal-gas,  which  has  yet  been 
made  public,  from  which  one  might  be  made  without 
leaving  the  formation  of  any  part  to  conjecture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fcrevv  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  fattening  the  lid  of  the  retort :  what  the  fcrew 
turns  in  through  the  centre  of  the  lid  at  B,  fig.  1,  we 
cannot  conjecture;  we  fliould  rather  think  it  mutt  be  fa f- 
tened  by  a  fcrew,  or  two  fcrews,  at  the  fide.  Neither  are 
the  dimenfions  of  the  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  ;  but,  a  {Turning  the  length  of  the  inverted  vefiel  as  a 
ftandard,  which  is  the  only  part  vvhofe  capacity  is  noted, 
the  proportions  of  the  different  parts,  as  taken  from  the 
plate,  will  be  thus :  The  gas-holder  fix  feet  in  diameter, 
and  6 1,  feet  high  ;  the  retort  about  five  feet  long,  and 
in  diameter  ;  the  firft  condenfer  two  feet  in  diameter,  the 
fecond  immerfed  vefiel  i-g-  in  diameter;  and  the  inverted 
vefiel,  or  gas-waftier,  two  feet  long  and  about  one  foot 
broad  ;  the  pulley,  over  which  the  chains  work,  which 
jfaife  the  gas-holder,  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  well  7  feet 
iieep ;  the  flue  of  the  chimney  9  inches  acrofs,  and  the 


fpace  between  the  retort  and  the  brick-work  6  inches,  ex¬ 
cept  over  the  fire-place,  which  is  18  inches  long,  and  10 
deep.  A  gazometer,  containing  feven  hundred  cubical 
feet  of  gas,  weighs  about  20  cwt.  and  cofts  about  2I.  10s. 
the  cwt.  The  whole  of  an  apparatus  complete,  capable 
of  fupportiug  forty  lamps  for  four  hours,  each  lamp  af¬ 
fording  light  equal  to  ten  candles  of  eight  in  the  pound, 
will  coft  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  gazometer  or  gas-holder  alone  in  this  apparatus 
feems  objectionable,  id  being  made  needlefsly  ftrong,  as 
it  is  dated  to  be  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates ,  and  is  be- 
fides  ftrengthened  by  two  very  powerful  iron  frames  in¬ 
fide,  when  it  is  not  liable  to  any  great  preflfure  internally 
or  externally,  or  to  any  friCiion  which  would  require  all 
this  ftrength.  For  a  common  apparatus  on  a  fmall  fcale 
a  cafk  would  probably  do  very  well  for  this  part,  as  the 
water  with  which  it  would  be  always  in  contact  would 
keep  it  {launch.  The  filver  medal  6f  the  Society  for 
Arts,  &c.  was  prefented  to  Mr.  Clegg  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  next  apparatus  we  fliall  notice  is  by  Dr.  Stanciifte. 
A  vefiel  of  caft-iron,  forming  the  retort,  is  fet  in  brick¬ 
work  in  any  proper  furnace;  it  has  a  rim  caft  in  the_  fame 
piece,  inclofing  the  top  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  a  deep  groove 
all  round  in  the  top  of  the  vefiel.  I11  this  groove  the 
head  of  the  vefiel  is  received  ;  and,  to  make  the  fitting 
air-tight,  a  quantity  of  fufiblealloy  k  placed  in  the  groove  : 
this  melts  by  the  heat  of  fire,  and  forms  a  fluid  luring, 
which  prevents  the  efcape  of  the  gas.  For  this  ingenious 
invention  of  luting  on  the  head,  Dr.  S.  has  taken  out  a 
patent.  There  is  a  tube  leading  from  the  head  to  the  re¬ 
frigeratory  ;  the  joining  of  this  tube  with  this  vefiel  is 
formed  by  a  joint,  on  a  fimilar  priaciple  to  the  joining  of 
the  head  with  the  retort  ;  a  tube  pafles  through  the  lid  of 
the  vefiel,  and  another  is  fixed  concentric  to  and  furround- 
ing  the  former  at  a  fmall  diftance.  The  fpace  between 
thefe  is  filled  with  water;  and  the  tube,  which  connefts 
with  the  head,  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  which  forms  the 
joint  round  the  pipe,  and  by  this  means  the  tube  and  the 
head  of  the  retort  can  be  removed  together,  to  take  out 
the  coke,  and  introduce  frefti  coals.  The  refrigeratory  is 
made  in  two  divifions,  one  above  the  other;  the  tube 
goes  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowelt  divifion, 
and  the  gas  bubbles  up  from  the  end  of  it  through  the 
water  with  which  the  lower  partition  is  partly  filled  :  it 
then  pafles  out  at  a  pipe  to  the  burners.  Thefe  mud  not 
be  of  fuch  a  number  as  to  confume  the  gas  fo  fall  as  the 
retort  produces  it  ;  by  this  means  it  will  be  under  a  con- 
fiderable  preflure  in  the  vefiel,  which  is  found  conducive 
to  the  feparation  of  the  tar,  &c. 

Fig.  7  is  an  apparatus  by  Mr.  B.  Cooke  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
rewarded  by  them,  in  May  1810,  with  a  filver  medal.  A 
is  a  common  fire-place  or  ftove,  built  with  brick,  having 
caft-iron  bars  to  put  the  fire  in  at,  and  a  flue  that  goes 
into  a  chimney  ;  above  A  is  the  caft-iron  pot,  (which 
holds  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  premifes  to  be  lighted,)  which 
hangs  by  the  bewels  or  ears  on  a  hook,  fufpended  by  a 
chain  in  this  ftove  or  furnace,  about  three  inches  above 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  three  inches  diftant  from  tha 
Tides  of  the  ftove;  the  fire  then  flames  all  round  this  pot, 
and,  as  it  does  not  reft  on  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  the  llamo 
only  that  heats  it,  fo  that  it  does  not  fcale,  hut  will  lati 
for  years.  The  fmoke,  &c.  is  carried  off  into  a  chimney. 
The  cover  D  of  the  pot'is  made  rather  conical,  to  fit  into 
the  top  of  the  pot  clofe,  and  from  the  top  of  the  cover 
the  elbow-pipe  proceeds  as  far  as  the  mark  a.  The  other 
end  of  the  pipe  with  the  elbow  entering  the  water-joint  is 
rivetted  to  it  afterwards  ;  when  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
pot  is  put  on,  the  bewels  or  ears  come  over  the  elbow  of 
the  pipe  that  is  on  the  lid,  and  a  wedge  is  put  between 
them  and  this  elbow,  to  keep  down  the  cover  air-tight ; 
and  a  little  clay  or  loam  may  be  luted  in  the  joint,  if  any 
gas  fliould  efcape  round  the  cover  of  the  pot.  The  other 
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elbow,  B,  goes  into  a  water-joint,  formed  of  a  tube  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  cover  of  the  purifier  C;  and  another  tube, 
which  paffes  through  the  lid  of  the  purifier.  The  elbow- 
pipe  then  goes  over  the  inner  tube  ;  and,  when  put  on, 
the  jointing  is  made  good  by  pouring  water  into  the  fpace 
between  the  tubes,  which  renders  it  air-tight.  The  gas, 
ss  the  arrows  fliovv,  paffes  down  into  the  purifier  C,  which 
is  rather  more  than  half  full  of  water;  the  ufe  of  this  wa¬ 
ter-joint  is  for  the  convenience  of  removing  the  lid  d,  to 
which  this  pipe  is  attached.  The  purifier  C  is  a  wooden 
trough,  with  a  fheet-iron  top,  to  which  the  tubes  are  fol- 
dered  ;  and  it  is  faftened  to  the  trough  to  keep  all  fe- 
cure  and  air-tight.  The  (beets  of  iron,  e,  f,  g,  k,  i,  k ,  are 
alternately  foldered  to  the  iron  top,  and  faltened  to  the 
wooden  bottom.  Now,  when  the  trough  is  half  filled 
with  water,  the  gas  pafTes  into  it  at  B  ;  and,  as  it  can  only 
find  its  way  out  again  at  R,  it  muft  pafs  through  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  inner  pipe  B  reaches  under  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  trough  ;  now,  when  the  gas  is  forced  into 
the  water,  it  would  rife  to  the  top  of  the  purifier,  and  go 
along  in  a  body  to  the  end,  and  out  at  the  pipe  R, 
if  the  Greets  of  iron,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  and  k",  which  hand 
acrofs  the  trough  with  openings  in  them,  alternately  at 
top  and  bottom,  did  not  flop  it,  force  it  to  defcend  into 
the  water,  and  hinder  it  from  going  any  way  but  through 
thefe  apertures,  purifying  it  all  the  time  it  is  paffmg 
through  the  whole  body  of  water,  until  it  is  properly 
waftied  ;  it  then  efcapes  through  the  pipe  R  at  the  end  of 
the  trough  C  ;  then  paffes  down  the  pipe  S,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  up  into  the  refervoir,  or  gazometer,  K.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  the  purifier  is  an  aperture,  clofed  by  a  plug  at  D, 
to  let  off  the  ammoniacal  water  and  tar  as  it  is  depofited, 
and  the  pipe,  with  the  cock  E  at  the  top  of  the  purifier, 
is  to  burn  away  the  fpare  gas  when  not  to  be  ufed. 

There  is  a  ftop-cock  placed  in  the  main  pipe  at  F,  that, 
■when  the  refervoir  is  full,  and  gas  is  making,  and  cannot 
be  ufed,  the  cock  may  be  turned,  and  prevent  any  gas 
from  paffing  from  the  refervoir;  and,  by  opening  the  cock 
E  on  the  top  of  the  purifier,  and  firing  it,  all  the  gas 
which  is  made  more  than  is  wanted  for  ufe  may  be  burnt 
away.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  gas  would  continue  to 
find  its  way  into  the  refervoir  K,  which  would  overflow, 
and  produce  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  which  this  Ample  way 
of  burning  it  away  as  fall  as  it  is  made,  when  not  wanted, 
prevents.  It  may  in  fome  meafure  happen,  that,  although 
the  gas  has  paffed  through  the  purifier  C,  yet  that  a  final! 
portion  of  tar  will  pafs  along  with  it,  and  would  either 
clog  the  pipe  S,  or  accumulate  in  the  refervoir.  To  avoid 
thUv  there  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  S  at  G,  be¬ 
fore  it  rifes  into  the  refervoir,  a  jar  into  which  a  pipe, 
made  as  fhown  in  the  engraving,  condufls  the  tar  ;  this 
collefts  all  that  paffes  through  the  purifier  ;  it  is  filled 
with  water,  over  which  the  gas  paffes  up  into  the  re¬ 
fervoir  ;  but  the  tar  drains  down  tins  lead  pipe,  and  de- 
pofits  itfelf  in  the  jar  of  water.  The  longer  this  pipe  S 
is,  the  better,  fince  it  ferves  as  a  refrigeratory.  H  is  a 
plain  cafic,  made  to  any  proper  fize,  and  filled  with  water, 
with  a  cock  to  draw  off  the  water  when  it  becomes  foul. 
The  upper  veifel  K  is  made  of  (beet-iron,  rivetted  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  manner  engine-boilers  are  made.  If  it  be  only 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  gallons  in  fize,  it  will 
require  only  two  crol's  iron  bars  at  top,  and  four  ribs 
down  the  fides  to  keep  it  in  firm,  with  a  ftrong  ring  at 
top;  and,  as  there  i-s  no  ftrefs  oh  this  veffel,  it  will  afeend 
and  defcend  eafily  without  any  other  fupport  or  framing, 
the  plain  (heet-iron  fides  being  rivetted  to  the  four  ribs, 
and  it  is  quite  open  at  the  bottom.  A  ftrong  rope  runs 
over  the  pulleys  LL,  with  a  weight  M  to  balance  the  vef¬ 
fel  K,  and  afiilt  it  in  rifing  and  falling.  The  pipe  I  is  that 
through  which  the  gas  paffes  from  the  refervoir,  or  ga¬ 
zometer,  and,  rifing  through  the  pipe  T,  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  to  be  lighted.  There  is  alfo  another  drain- pipe  at 
N ;  for,  after  all  the  wafhing,  See.  a  very  fcnall  portion  of 
tar  and  moilture  may  rife  into  the  pipes,  and  perhaps  in 
time  clog  them  ;  but,  by  laying  all  the  pipes  in  the  firft, 
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fecond,  and  third,  dories,  on  a  fmall  defeent,  if  any  tar  or 
moilture  ftiould  rife,  it  will  drain  down  all  the  pipes 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  be  depofited  in  the  earthen  jar 
at  N  ;  and  by  this  means  the  pipes  will  not  clog  up  in 
half  a  century.  Thefe  jars  muft  be  fometimes  removed 
and  emptied,  freflr  water  put  in,  as  alfo  the  water  in  the 
veffel  H  muft  be  changed,  to  keep  it  clean  and  fweetj 
and  the  water  in  the  purifier  C  ftiould  be  changed  every 
two  or  three  days:  by  thefe  means  the  gas  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  its  fmell,  at  lealt  as  far  as  walhing  will  effect 
it,  and  the  apparatus  will  be  clean. 

The  ftop-cock  at  O  is  for  the  ufe  of  a  mafter,  if  he 
wifties  to  lock  up  the  gas  in  the  refervoir,  to  prevent  his 
workmen,  Sec.  wafting  it  in  liis  abfence  ;  as  alfo,  if  any 
pipe  fliould  leak,  or  a  cock  be  out  of  order,  in  any  part  of 
the  premifes,  by  turning  this  cock  all  the  gas  is  kept  in 
the  refervoir  while  the  pipe  is  repaired,  or  any  other  al¬ 
teration  made  ;  it  alio  extinguishes  all  the  lights  when 
turned,  if  any  are  left  burning  by  carelefs  workmen;  nor 
can  they  be  lighted  until  it  is  opened  again. 

The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  Ample,  and  not  liable  to 
be  put  out  of  order  in  fuch  a  way  but  that  any  perfott 
may  put  it  to  rights  again.  All  the  art  required  to  make 
the  gas,  is  to  take  off  the  cover  of  the  pot,  and,  without 
removing  the  pot,  to  take  out  the  coke,  and  fill  it  with 
freflr  coal,  wedge  it  down  by  putting  an  iron  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  bewels  or  ears  and  the  elbow  of  the  veifel,  and, 
if  required,  plafter  a  little  clay  or  loam  round  the  cover, 
to  keep  it  air-tight ;  a  fire  is  then  made  under  it,  and  the 
whole  is  done.  The  boy  or  man  who  does  it  muft  now 
and  then  look  at  the  fire,  and  keep  it  up,  until  the  pot  is 
hot,  and  the  gas  is  made.  In  works  where  lights  are 
wanted  almoft  always,  I  would  recommend  two  fire¬ 
places,  and  two  pots,  fo  that,  when  one  pot  is  burned  out, 
the  other  pot  may  be  ready  to  a<ft  ;  for  this  purpofe  the 
purifier  muft  be  provided  with  two  of  the  water-joints  B, 
one  communicating  with  each  pot,  and  the  elbow-pipe  of 
each  pot  muft  have  a  ftop-cock,  as  V  ;  then,  when  one 
pot  is  burning,  the  cock  in  the  other  pipe  muft  be  flopped, 
that  the  gas  may  not  find  its  way  out  of  the  purifier; 
and,  when  all  the  gas  is  extracted  from  that  pot,  the  cock 
C,  leading  from  it,  muft  be  (topped,  anct  the  pot- left  to 
cool;  while  a  fire  is  put  under  the  other  pot,  its  cock  is 
opened,  and  a  fupply  of  gas  from  it  is  palled  into  the  re¬ 
fervoir;  by  tliele  means  one  of  the  pots  is  conftantly  Cup- 
plying  the  refervoir  with  gas,  and  the  lights  are  always 
kept  burning.  One  purifier  is  all  that  is  neceffary  ;  the 
cock  V  muft  be  (hut  when  either  of  the  covers  are  taken 
up  to  fill  the  pot  again  with  coal.  When  the  elbow-pipe 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water-joint,  as  the  cover  is  attached  to 
it,  a  plug  muft  be  provided  to  fit  into  the  water-joint  pipe 
the  moment  the  elbow  is  removed  from  it,  or  the  gas  will 
rufh  out  of  the  pipe  at  the  water-joint ;  but  a  better  way 
would  be,  to  lengthen  the  pipe  o(  the  water-joints  B,  and 
place  a  large  cock  under  each  of  them,  almoft  clofe  to  the 
top  of  the  purifier.  When  one  pot  is  burnt  out,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  cock  it  keeps  all  the  gas  in  the  purifier  while  the 
cover  is  removed  ;  no  plug  is  neceffary  in  this  method. 
When  people  are  very  particular  (efpecially  when  houfes 
or  counting-houfes  are  to  be  lighted),  and  wilh  all  fmell 
to  be  deftroyed,  if  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  waffling  it, 
and  ftill  think  there  is  a  little  fmell  left  (and  very  little 
indeed,  if  any,  v\ ill  be  left)  after  the  wafhing,  a  fmall 
trough  may  be  added,  made  in  the  fame  way  as  the  puri¬ 
fier,  with  (beets  of  iron  acrofs  to  force  the  gas  through 
the  pipe  R  communicating  with  it.  This  trough  may  ba 
filled  with  water,  with  a  few  lumps  of  lime  put  into  it, 
and  this  water  and  lime  changed  often  :  on  the  gas  being 
forced  through  this  lime-water,  if  there  was  any  remain¬ 
ing  fmell  in  it,  this  would  completely  take  it  away;  and, 
as  has  been  before  obferved,  by  changing  all  the  waters 
now  and  then,  and  keeping  this  fmall  trough  conhantly 
fupplied  with  clean  water  and  lime,  the  gas  after  palling 
it  will  afeend  the  pipes  to  the  lights  pure. 

Mr.  Cook,  by  means  of  his  apparatus,  has  produced 
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feveral  of  the  articles  we  noticed  in  onr  account  of  Mr. 
Winfor’s  procefs  ;  as  pitch,  tar,  afphaltum,  and  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  or fpirit  as  he  calls  it,  becaufe  it  may  be  ufed  in- 
llead  of  that  kind  of  fpirit  known  by  the  name  of  tar-fpi- 
rit  in  painting  and  japanning.  Of  thefe  products  he  fent 
fpecimens  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  are  preferved  in 
their  repofitory  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  fecretary  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus  :  “  I  hope  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  ffiort  time, 

an  account  of  the  eftablifliment  of  a  work  that  will  be  of 
fuch  magnitude  as  will  fupply  this  part  of  the  country 
with  the  oil  or  fpirit  in  fufficient  quantity  to  fuperfede  the 
life  of  turpentine,  &c.  in  japanning ;  and  I  do  hope  that 
in  time  works  of  the  fame  defcription  will  be  eftablilhed 
through  all  StafFordfhire,  whofe  produds  will  fupply  the 
place  of  a  great  portion  of  the  fpirit  ufed  in  the  kingdom, 
while  the  pitch  will  be  of  fufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
great  part  of  that  article  now  ufed  in  the  dock-yards. 
All  I  want  is  fupport  from  the  great  coal  companies  and 
matters,  to  ereft  fufficient  apparatus  at  the  different  works 
to  preferve  the  tar  at  all  the  coke-furnaces,  and  proper 
means  to  feparate  the  fpirit  from  the  tar.  It  would  be  a 
great  faving  to  the  nation,  as  in  every  cwt.  of  coal  coked, 
there  is  loft  by  the  prel’ent  mode  about  four  pound  of  tar, 
and  the  cokes  are  not  half  fo  good  as  if  they  were  coked 
in  clofe  veffels,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  atmofpheric  air. 
I  need  not  defcribe  by  drawings  the  manner  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  tar  from  pit-coal  in  clofe  veffels,  as  that  method 
is  fo  generally  known  ;  it  muft  be  clear  to  every  one,  that 
it  is  procured  by  diddling  the  coal. 

“  I  have,  as  follows,  defcribed  the  method  I  ufe  in  ex¬ 
tracting  the  fpirit  from  the  tar,  the  procefs  of  which  is  fo 
Ample  that  every  one  mult  underhand  it.  Fig.  8  is  a 
feCticn  of  the  furnaces,  and  one  of  the  retorts,  almolt 
any  number  of  which  may  work  in  a  line;  the  fame  flue 
will  do  for  all ;  only  taking  care,  if  any  are  not  at  work, 
to  flop  up  the  draught-hole  which  communicates  with  the 
flue.  Thefe  furnaces  are  built  without  bars,  grates,  or 
doors.  A  is  the  place  where  the  fuel  is  put  in  to  heat 
the  retort  G  ;  the  fire  lies  under  it,  and  the  fmoke  is  car¬ 
ried  off  into  the  flue  F.  B  is  the  aperture  where  the  affies 
are  raked  out.  G  is  a  feCtion  of  the  iron  bafon,  or  lower 
part  of  the  retort;  the  dark-ftiaded  ftjuare  part  (hows  the 
Apace  the  fire  occupies,  and  the  black  fquare  D  the  flue  as 
it  runs  along  the  back  of  ail  the  line  of  furnaces,  and 
enters  the  chimney  R,  as  the  arrows  ffiow.  I,  Fig.  8  and 
9,  (hows  the  upper  part  of  the  iron,  earthen,  or  glafs, 
retort,  fitted  on  the  caff-iron  bafon  G.  K,  the  receiver. 
By  this  mode  of  fetting  the  retorts,  all  the  expenfe  of 
bars,  doors,  frames,  Sec.  is  faved,  and  a  brilker  draught  of 
air  is  obtained,  which  may  be  flackened  at  pleafure  by 
covering  up  in  part,  or  wholly,  the  fire-place  A  with  a 
brick.  E,  fig.  9,  is  a  fquare  iron  plate  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  built  on  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The 
caff-iron  bafon  of  the  retort  G  is  made  to  the  fize  of  the 
hole  in  the  plate  ;  the  moff  convenient  fize  of  the  balon 
of  the  retort,  I  find,  is  about  five  or  fix  gallons,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  deep  pot,  with  a  flanch  or  rim  H  round  the 
edge  of  it ;  this  pot  or  bafon  of  the  retort  is  put  into  the 
iron  plate  E,  and  the  flanch  of  the  retort  then  relis  on 
the  plate  E.  I  is  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  without  a 
bottom,  made  to  reft  and  fit  on  the  flanch  of  the  caff-iron 
bafon  G.  K  is  the  receiver,  larger  in  the  mouth  than  the 
nofe  of  the  retort.  To'begin  the  work,  I  fill,  nearly,  the 
iron  bafon  of  the  retort  G  with  coal-tar;  I  then  put  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  retort  I,  and  make  it  air-tight  with 
a  little  land  thrown  round  it  at  the  flanch  H;  the  receiver 
X  is  put  in  its  place,  and  a  flow  fire  is  put  in  at  A,  un¬ 
der  the  retort.  The  tar  foon  begins  to  boil  flowly,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fimmer;  now,  as  foon  as  that  begins,  there  riles  from 
the  tar  a  thick  whitifh  vapour,  which  fills  the  glafs  retort ; 
part  becomes  condeni'ed,  and  falls  in  drops  from  the  fides 
of  the  retort  into  the  tar  again,  while  the  purer  fpirit 
riles  into  the  neck,  is  condenfed,  and  keeps  dripping  down 
the  neck  into  the  receiver.  This  is  the  fpirit  of  the  tar  ; 
and  with  this  fpirit  that  firlt  ariles  from  the  tar  was  the 


waiter  japanned  which  I  fent  you.  The  reafon  I  chofe  to 
have  the  receiver  wider  at  the  mouth  confiderably  than 
the  nofe  of  the  retort  is,  that  there  is  a  ffrong  and  very- 
volatile  oily  ammonia,  that  does  not  foon  condenfe,  but 
gets  out  of  the  receiver  into  the  air  the  inftant  it  leaves 
the  retort ;  and,  though  but  in  a  very  fniall  quantity,  (fo 
fmall  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  catch  it,)  yet  will  it  im¬ 
pregnate  the  air,  for  a  great  diftance  round,  with  its  very 
penetrating  fmell,  while  the  fpirit  keeps  dropping  into 
the  receiver  pure  and  feparate  from  the  ammonia.  The 
fpirit  is  very  volatile,  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
the  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and  foon  evaporates  if  expofed 
to  the  air,  which  is  a  proof  of  its  drying  nature  ;  indeed, 
when  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  turpentine,  it  dries  in  the 
ftove  quite  as  foon  or  fooner,  and  takes  equally  as  beau¬ 
tiful  a  polilh.  I  fent  you  three  fpecimens.  No.  1.  is  what 
came  off  the  tar  firft.  No.  2.  is  the  fame  diftilled  a  fe- 
cond  time  ;  and  the  third  fpecimen  is  the  fecond  re-dif- 
tilled  again  in  a  glafs  retort;  it  there  leaves  a  little  pitchy 
refiduum,  and  comes  over  clear,  as  the  farnple.  Very 
little  of  the  fpirit  is  loft  in  palling  through  thefe  different 
ftages,  if  care  is  taken  that  the  fire  is  flow,  and  the  pro¬ 
cefs  not  hurried.  When  the  fpirit  is  perfectly  extra&ed. 
from  the  tar,  there  remains  in  the  bafon  of  the  retort 
that  beautiful  pitch,  or  afphaltum,  which,  when  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  forms  an  ingredient  for  making  the  black 
varniffi  ufed  in  japanning.  If  it  is  wifhed  to  ufe  it  as 
pitch,  lefs  fpirit  muff  not  be  extracted  from  it.  I  find 
that  fix  gallons  of  tar  will  produce,  if  care  is  taken,  about 
two  gallons  or  tw'o  gallons  and  a  half  of  fpirit.  A  great 
number  of  retorts  may  be  kept  working  by  a  Angle  man  ; 
if  we  lay  only  one  hundred,  and  only  worked  down  in  a 
day,  they  will  produce  200  to  250  gallons  of  fpirit ;  fo 
that,  by  increafing  the  number,  any  quantity  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  When  the  fpirit  is  ufed  in  the  place  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  the  varnilh-maker  ules  it  in  the  fame  way,  aiuj  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  there  appears  no  manner  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ufe  of  it  from  fpirit  of  turpentine  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  varnilh.  When  the  afphaltum  is  ufed,  it  fupplies 
the  place  of  real  afphaltum,  and  in  about  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity.” 

To  LIGHT,  v.  a.  [from  light,  f]  To  kindle;  to  in¬ 
flame;  to  let  on  fire;  to  make  flame. — Swinging  coals 
about  in  the  wire  thoroughly  lighted  them.  Boyle. 

Be  witnefs,  gods,  and  Itrike  jocafta  dead. 

If  an  immodeft  thought,  or  low  defire, . 

Inflam’d  my  breaft  fince  firft  our  loves  were  lighted.  Dryd » 
To  give  light  to  ;  to  guide  by  light : 

All  hopelefs,  lafting  flames!  like  thofe  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th’  unfruitful  urn.  Pope. 
To  illuminate;  to  fill  with  light: 

The  fun  was  fet,  and  vefper,  to  fupply 

His  abfent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  Iky.  Dryden. 

Up  is  emphatically  joined  to  light. — No  fun  was  lighted  up 
the  world  to  view.  Drydeh's  Ovid.— [From  the  adjedive.j 
To  lighten  ;  to  eafe  of  a  burthen  : 

Land  fome  of  our  paffengers. 

And  light  this  weary  veil'd  of  her  load.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  LIGHT,  v.n.  [ licit ,  chance,  Hut.  prefer,  lighted ,  im¬ 
properly  light  or  lit.'}  To  happen  to  find;  to  fall  upon  by 
chance:  it  has  on  or  upon  before  the  thing  found. — A 
weaker  man  may  fome  times  light  on  notions  which  have 
efcaped  a  vviler.  Watts  on  the  Mind. — Truth,  light  upon  this 
way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  error;  for  what'is  fo 
taken  up  by  us,  may  be  falfe  as  well  as  true;  and  he  has 
not  done  his  duty,  who  has  thus  Humbled  upon  truth  in 
his  way  to  preferment.  Locke. — Whofoever  firlt  lit  on  a 
parcel  of  that  fubftance  we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally 
take  the  bulk  and  figure  to  depend  on  its  real  e  He  nee. 
Locke. 

Haply  your  eye  fliall  light  upon  feme  toy 

You  have  delire  to  purthafe.  Shakefpeare. 
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To  fall  in  any  particular  direction :  with  en : 

The  wounded  deed  curvets;  and,  rais’d  upright. 

Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofs  behind 

Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  laffi  the  wind.  Dry  den. 

To  fall;  to  (trike  on:  with  on  or  upon. — A  curfe  lights 
upon  him  prefently  after:  his  great  army  is  utterly  ruined, 
he  himfelf  (lain  in  it,  and  his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off, 
and  hung  up  before  Jerufalem.  South. 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  fource  and  fpring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due.  Milton. 
[Alightan,  Sax.]  To  defeend  from  a  horfe  or  carriage — 
When  Naaman  faw  him  running  after  him,  he  lighted  down 
from  the  chariot  to  meet  him.  2  Kings,  v.  21. — Rebekah 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  and,  when  (he  faw  Ifaac,  (he  lighted  off 
the  camel.  Gen.  xxiv.  64. 

I  faw  ’em  falute  on  horfeback, 

Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement.  Shakefpeare. 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays. 

Then" lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

To  fettle;  to  reft;  to  ftoop  from  flight;  to  alight: 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 

Which  feem  fweet  flow’rs,  with  luftre  frefh  and  gay. 

She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tafteth  all, 

But,  pleas’d  with  none,  doth  rife,  and  foar  away.  Davies. 

LIGHT,  adj.  fleohr.  Sax.]  Not  tending  to  the  centre 
with  great  force;  not  heavy. — Thefe  weights  did  not  ex¬ 
ert  their  natural  gravity  till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden 
balance,  infomuch  that  I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light 
or  heavy  whilft  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  Addifon. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 

And  foft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy,  mixt.  Drydtn. 

Not  burdenfome ;  eafy  to  be  worn,  carried,  or  lifted. — 
A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy,  muft 
wear  it  every  day ;  but,  if  he  think  it  too  light,  he  knovveth 
not  of  what  metal  it  is  made.  Bacon's  Effays. 

Horfe,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon,  and  wain, 
The  lighter  and  (Longer,  the  greater  thy  gaine.  Tuffer. 
Not  afflictive;  eafy  to  be  endured. — Every  light  and  com¬ 
mon  thing  incident  into  any  part  of  man’s  life.  Hooker. 

Light  fuff’rings  give  us  leifure  to  complain  : 

We  groan,  but  cannot  fpeak,  in  greater  pain.  Dryden. 

Eafy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult : 

Well  pleas’d  were  all  his  friends,  the  ta(k  was  light, 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite.  Dryden. 
Eafy  to  be  aCted  on  by  any  power : 

Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  frefli  and  fair. 

Mellow’d  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice, 

Light  of  digeftion  now,  and  fit  for  ufe.  Dryden. 

Not  heavily  armed. — Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company 
of  light  horfemen,  lay  clofe  in  ambulh,  in  a  convenient 
place  for  that  purpofe.  Knolles. — ACtive;  nimble. — Afithel 
was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  2  Sam.  ii.  18. 

Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rife. 

Their  feet  halt  viewlefs  quiver  in  the  (kies.  Pope. 

Unencumbered;  unembarraffed  5  clear  of  impediments. — 
Unmarried  men  are  bell  rnafters,  but  not  belt  l'ubjeCts  ; 
for  they  are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. — Slight;  not  great. 
— A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  following 
trials  was  enough  to  render  fome  of  them  unfuccefsful. 
Boyle. — Not  denfe;  not  grols. — In  the  wildernefs  there  is 
no  bread,  nor  water,  and  our  foul  loatheth  this  light  bread. 
Numbers,  xxi.  5. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  groffer  fumes  are  fad 

Both  are  the  fEafonable  foul  run  mad.  Dryden. 

Eafy  to  admit  any  influence;  unfteady;  unfettled;  loofe. 
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—There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  inconfide- 
rate  perfon,  than  profanely  to  feoff  at  religion.  Tillotfon. 
Thefe  light  vain  perfons  (till  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  furfeitings,  and  pleafures  of  their  youth.  Davies. 

Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  folidity ;  trifling. — Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  Shakefpeare. 
Fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine. 

And  fill  thefe  lines  with  other  praife  than  thine.  Fairfax , 
Not  chafte;  not  regular  in  conduCt: 

Let  me  not  be  light ; 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  hulband.  Shakefpeare . 

[From  light,  /]  Bright ;  clear.— As  foon  as  the  morning 
was  light ,  the  men  were  fent  away.  Gen.  xliv.  3. — Not  dark  ; 
tending  to  whitenefs. — In  pajnting,  the  light  and  a  white- 
colour  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  no  colour  more  re- 
fembles  the  air  than  white,  and  by  confequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter.  Dryden. 

LIGHT,  adv.  [for  lightly,  by  colloquial  corruption.} 
Lightly;  cheaply. — Shall  we  fet  light  by  that  cuftom  of 
reading,  from  whence  fo  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown  f 
Hooker. 

LIGHT-BEL'LIED,  adj.  A  horfe  is  thus  called  that 
commonly  has  flat,  narrow,  contracted,,  fides,  which  make 
the  flank  turn  up  like  that  of  a  grey-hound. 

LIGHT-FIN'GERED,  adj.  Nimble  at  conveyance ; 
thieviffi. 

LI'GHT-FOOT,  adj.  Nimble  in  running  or  dancing  3 
aClive : 

Him  fo  far  had  born  his  light-foot  (teed. 

Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  difdain. 

That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitlefs  pain.  Fairy  Queen. 

LI'GHT-FOOTED,  adj.  Light  of  foot,  nimble  in  run¬ 
ning,  aCtive. 

LI'GHT-HANDED,  adj.  Diffioneft. 

LIGHT-HEAD'ED,  adj.  Unlteady  ;  loofe ;.  though t- 
lefs ;  weak. — The  Englifti  Liturgy,  how  pioufly  and  wifely 
foever  framed,  had  found  great  oppofition ;  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  had  wrought  only  upon  light-headed  weak  men,,  yet 
learned  men  excepted  againft  fome  particulars.  Clarendon <. 
— Delirious;  difordered  in  the  mind  by  temporary  difeafe. 
— When  Belvidera  talks  of  lutes,  laurels,  feas  of  milk,, 
and  (hips  of  amber,  (lie  is  not  mad,  but  light-headed.  Wal¬ 
pole. 

LIGHT- HE AD'EDNESS,  f.  Delirioufnefs ;  difordei 
of  the  mind. 

LIGHT-HEARTTD,  adj.  Gay;  merry;  airy;  cheerful. 

LIGHT  HOR'SE, /.  An  appellation  given  by  us  to  all 
cavalry  that  is  compofed  of  (mail  and  lightly-accoutred 
men  mounted  on  light  fvvift  horfes.  Ours  were  firft  raifed 
in  1757.  They  were  fo  denominated  in  companion  with 
the  royal  guards,  who  were  heavily  armed  at  all  points. 
They  have  lately  fucceeded  the  life-guards  in  the  honour 
of  attending  the  royal  perfon. 

LI'GHT  HOUSE,  J.  An  high  building,  at  the  top  of 
which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  (hips  at  fea. — He  charged 
himfelf  with  the  rifque  of  fu.ch  veffels  as  carried  corn  in 
winter;  and  built  a  pharos,  or  lighl-houfe.  Arbuthnot . 

The  liglit-houfe  is  generally  a  high  tower,  having  at  the 
top  an  apartment  called  the  lantern,  with  windows  on  all 
fides,  to  exhibit  the  light  made  within  it  by  the  flame  of 
an  open  fire,  or  by  lamps  or  candles.  It  is  frequently  of 
fervice  to  navigation  to  ereCt  light-lioufes  upon  infulated 
rocks  rifing  from  the  fea,  to  warn  (hips  of  their  approach 
to  fuch  rocks.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Eddyftone-rocks  off 
Plymouth,  and  the  Bell-rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
in  Scotland.  In  thefe  (ituations,  the  heavy  fwell  of  the 
fea,  when  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  (trikes  with  fuch  force 
againft  the  building,  as  to  require  every  precaution  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  being  overthrown  by  the  continued  aCtio® 
of  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  The  Eddyftone-rpcks  being 
the  molt  celebrated,  as  well  from  their  peculiarly  expofed 

fit  nation*. 
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fituation,  as  from  the  great  ingenuity  difplayed  in  the 
cotiftruftion  of  the  light-houfes  erefted  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  upon  them,  the  hiftory  of  the  different  ereftions  has 
been  given  under  the  article  Eddystone,  vol.  vi.  p.  24.2. 

There  are  two  inodes  of  furniftiing  the  light  from  which 
thefe  buildings  take  their  name;  either  by  open  coal-fires, 
or  by  lamps  with  refleftors.  The  latter  mode,  which  is 
now  moft  common,  had  been  long  ufed  in  France,  but  in 
^England  is  of  recent  date.  The  idea  was  fuggefted  by 
the  following  trivial  occurrence:  At  a  meeting  of  a  fo- 
ciety  of  mathematicians  at  Liverpool,  one  of  the  members 
propofed  to  lay  a  wager  that  he  would  read  a  paragraph 
of  a  newfpaper,  at  ten  yards  diftance,  with  the  light  of 
a  farthing  candle.  The  wager  was  laid ;  and  the  propofer 
covered  the  infide  of  a  wooden  difii  with  pieces  of  look- 
ing-g'iafs,  faftened  in  with  glazier’s  putty,  placed  this  re¬ 
flector  behind  his  candle,  and  won  the  wager.  One  of 
the  company  viewed  this  experiment  with  a  philofophic 
eye.  This  was  Capt.  Hutchinfon,  the  dock-mafter.  And 
hence  the  origin  of  thofe  reflecting  light-houfes  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  were  ereCfed  in  the  year  1763.  Mr,  Hut¬ 
chinfon  fays,  “We  have  made  and  had  in  ufe  at  Liverpool 
refleClors  of  one,  two,  and  three,  feet  focus,  and  3,  5!, 
7~,  and  13,  feet  diameter ;  the  three  fmall  ones  made,  of 
tin  ioldered  together,  and  the  largelt  of  wood  covered 
with  looking-glafs.  The  two  large  ones,  called  the  fea- 
lights,  lead  through  the  channel  from  the  fea,  till  the 
two  Hoylake-lights  are  brought  in  a  line  that  leads  into  a 
very  good  road-ftead  to  lie  till  it  is  a  proper  time  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Liverpool.” 

The  next  lamp  upon  this  principle  that  we  hear  of  was 
rurnifhed  to  a  light-houfe  at  Hunttanton,  in  Norfolk,  by 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Walker,  of  Lynn ;  who  fo  much  improved 
-the  conftruCtion  of  the  mirrors,  that  he  is  called  the  in- 
,  venter  of  refleCtors  for  light-houfes  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1787,  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  for  ereft- 
ing  four  light-houfes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  one  on  Kinnard’s  Head,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen ; 
one  on  the  ifiand  of  North  Ranaldlhaw,  in  the  Orkneys; 
one  on  the  Point  of  Scalpa,  in  the  ifiand  of  Herries ;  and 
.a  fourth  on  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  Thefe  were  erefted 
and  lighted  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Walker,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  tinplate-worker  of  Edinburgh,  (who 
has  been  erroneoufly  called  the  inventor,)  and  were  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  fo  well,  and  at  fo  final!  an  annual 
expenfe,  that  the  truftees  obtained  another  aft  in  the  year 
1788,  authorizing  them  to  ereCt  a  fifth  light-houfe  on  the 
ifiand  of  Arran,  or  upon  the  little  ifiand  of  Plada,  near 
•the  fame,  which  was  to  be  done  without  any  increafe  of 
the  duties  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  former  aft. 

In  thefe  light-houfes,  the  refleftor  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  fquare  plane  glafs  mirrors,  fimilar  to  thofe  with 
which  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  fet  fire  to  the  Roman 
fleet  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe;  (fee  Burning-Glass,  vol. 
iii.  p.  534.)  Each  of  thefe  mirrors  is  about  an  inch  fquare  ; 
and  they  are  all  difpofed.  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  con¬ 
cave  of  a  parabolic  fegment,  formed  of  ftucco  or  any  other 
proper  bed.  Stucco  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  belt;  and  is  accordingly  employed  in  all  the  re¬ 
flectors  of  the  light-houfes  erefted  by  Mr.  Walker.  His 
parabolic  moulds  are  from  three  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter;  and  in  the  centre  or  apex  of  each  is  placed  a  long 
fhallow  lamp  of  tin-plate,  filled  with  whale-oil.  In  each 
lamp  are  fix  cotton  wicks,  almoft  contiguous  to  each  other, 
which  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  burn  without  trimming  for 
about  fix  hours.  The  light  of  thefe  is  reflected  from  each 
mirror  fpread  over  the  concave  furface,  and  is  thus  mul¬ 
tiplied',  as  it  were,  by  the  number  of  mirrors.  The  ftucco 
moulding  is  covered  on  the  back  with  tin-plate,  from 
which  a  tube,  immediately  over  fhe  lamp,  proceeds  to  the 
roof  of  the  light-room,  and  ferves  as  a  funnel,  through 
which  the  fmoke  efcapes  without  fullying  the  faces  of  the 
mirrors.  The  light-room  is  a  cupola,  or  lantern,  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  fides,  compofed  entirely  of  glafs,  fixed  in 
salt-iron  frames  or  fafhes,  and  roofed  with  copper.  On 
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circular  benches  palling  round  the  infide  of  this  lantern, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  glafs  frames,  are  placed 
the  refleftors  with  their  lamps,  foas  that  the  concave  fur- 
faces  of  two  or  three  of  the  refleftors  front  eyery  point  of 
the  compafs,  and  throw  a  blaze  of  light  in  all  directions. 
In  the  roof  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
hole,  through  which  pafs  all  the  funnels  already  mention¬ 
ed,  and  which  ferves  likewife  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the 
lamps.  This  light-room  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
round  tower,  fo  as  to  be  immovable  by  the  weather;  and 
■the  number  of  the  refleftors,  and  the  height  of  the  tower, 
are  lefs  or  greater  according  as  it  is  the  intention  that  the 
light  (hould  be  feen  at  a  lefs  or  a  greater  diftance. 

The  Scilly  light-houfe  is  alfo  a  light  of  minors ;  but 
they  are  of  copper,  plated  with  filver,  and  polilhed  in  the 
curve  of  the  parabola,  by  which  their  light  neither  fpreads 
nor  converges,  but  darts  a  cylinder  of  light  to  a  vaft  dif¬ 
tance.  This  light  confifts  of  fix  round  mirrors,  placed 
round  a  feventh,  each  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter; 
every  mirror  having  an  Argand’s  lamp  in  its  focus,  fup- 
plied  with  oil  from  behind.  The  frame  in  which  thefe 
mirrors-  are  fixed  ftands  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
on  a  (haft  united  with  a  machine  below,  that  turns  the 
whole  round  every  two  minutes.  Hence,  a  cylinder  of 
light  five  feet  and  a  half  diameter  fvveeps  the  whole  hori¬ 
zon.  Upon  this  conftruftion  Mr.  Walker  obferves  ;  “It 
may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  may  hereafter  copy  the  light- 
houfe  at  Scilly  to  know,  that  the  figure  in  which  thofe 
mirrors  are  fixed  is  as  good  as  any  other,  but  not  better. 
Had  they  been  fixed  in  a  fquare,  a  parallelogram,  or  a  tri¬ 
angle,  their  efteft  would  have  been  juft  the  fame,  for  they 
would  have  appeared  as  one  (ingle  light  at  a  very  (hort 
diftance  ;  nay,  had  they  been  placed  in  a  right  line,  their 
effeft  would  have  been  (till  the  fame  at  three  miles  dif¬ 
tance.  For  it  is  known  from  experiment,  that  two  re¬ 
fleftor?,  made  of  tin,  placed  more  than  ten  feet  afunder, 
appeared  at  three  miles  diftance  as  one  (ingle  light;  and 
required  to  be  feparated  from  each  other  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  feet  to  appear  two  diftinft  lights,  when  viewed  at  the 
fame  .diftance  as  before.  The  ufe  of  filver  for  a  reflefting 
furface  is  certainly  an  imperfeftionof  no  fmall  confequence. 
Silver  is  fo  much  inferior  to  looking-glafs  for  this  purpofe, 
that,  for  philofophers  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter, 
appears  to  me  very  unaccountable.  It  is  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  united  kingdom  who 
would  prefer  a  filver  difn  to  a  looking-glafs,  when  (lie  is 
inclined  to  fee  a  perfeft  image  of  her  face.” 

A  man  judging  from  mere  theory  would  be  very  apt  to 
condemn  light-houfes  of  this  kind  ;  becaufe  the  firmed 
building  (hakes  in  a  violent  (form,  and  becaufe  fuch  (bak¬ 
ing,  he  might  think,  would  fometimes  throw  the  whole 
rays  of  light  into  the  air,  and  thus  miftead  the  bewildered 
feaman.  >  This  opinion,  we  know,  was  aftually  entertained 
of  them  by  one  of  the  profoundeft  philofophers  and  moft 
fcientific  mechanicians  of  the  age.  Experience,  however, 
has  convinced  him,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that 
fuch  appreheniions  are  groundlefs,  and  that  light-houfes 
with  lamps  and  refleftors  are,  in  every  point  of  view,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  with  fires  burning  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  fupported  at  much  lefs  expenfe;  their  light  is  more 
brilliant,  and  feen  at  a  greater  diftance,  whilft  it  can  never 
be  obfeured  by  fmoke,  or  beaten  down  on  the  lee  fide  by 
a  violent  guft  of  wind  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  ftiil  greater 
importance,  the  refleftors  with  their  lamps  may  be.  fo  va- 
rioufly  placed,  that  one  light-houfe  cannot  be  miftaken  for 
another.  If  we  add  to  all  this,  that  the  lamps  do  not  (land 
in  need  of  trimming  fo  often  as  open  fires  require  fuel, 
and  that  the  light-man  is  never  expofed  either  to  cold  or 
to  wet  by  attending  to  his  duty,  we  muft  be  convinced 
that  light-houfes  with  refleftors  are  much  lefs  liable  to  be 
neglefted  in  ftormy  weather  than  thofe  with  open  fires ; 
and  that  this  circumftance  alone  would  be  enough  to  give 
the  former  a  preference,  almoft  incalculable,  over  the  latter. 

Many  advantages,  we  think,  would  attend  the  ufe  of 
gas- lights  in  fuch  lituations.  The  lamps,  once  lighted, 

would 
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would  be  little  affected  by  wind  or  rain,  (fee  p.6Sj.)  and 
would  continue  to  burn  as  long  as  the  fire  was  kept  up 
round  the  retort;  fo  that  the  attendant  would  never  be 
expofed  to  the  weather,  or  have  any  motive  for  neglecting 
his  duty;  and  the  valuable  products  arifing  from  the  co¬ 
king  of  the  coal  might  form  a  part  of  his  falarv  or  perqui- 
fites.  We  long  to  fee  this  ufefu!  invention  extended;  for 
it  was  admitted  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  who  oppofed  Mr. 
Winfor  in  his  application  to  parliament,  that  the  moft 
economical  appropriation  of  the  gas-light  would  be  in 
furnifhing  a  large  quantity  of  light  within  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  or  diftance.  This  therefore  feems  to  be  a  cafe  ex¬ 
actly  in  point ;  and  we  hope  to  fee  the  experiment  tried. 

A  Ample  and  ingenious  plan  has  been  propofed  for  the 
conltruCtion  of  light-houfes,  which,  if  generally  executed, 
might  prove  beneficial.  The  beacon  confifts  of  a  lantern 
made  of  call  metal,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  clock¬ 
work,  which  makes  the  lamp  turn  round  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  exhibit  different  enlightened  figures. 
The  figures  can  be  fo  varied  as  to  diltinguiih  one  light- 
houfe  from  another,  and  to  prevent  the  poifibility  of  mil¬ 
taking  the  light  of  a  lime-kiln,  or  accidental  fire,  for  that 
•off  a  "beacon.  The  projector,  Mr.  Farmer,  alio  recom¬ 
mends,  as  a  fubffitute  for  light,  in  foggy  weather,  a  buoy, 
Similar  in  form  to  a  life-boat,  on  which  is  fixed  a  beli  of 
confiderable  magnitude  and  powerful  tone,  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  buoy,  occafioned  by  the  undulation  of  the  fea, 
will  keep  perpetually  ringing.  The  buoy  may  be  placed 
at  any  convenient  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour;  or  the  mechanifm  in  the  beacon  might  be  fo  con- 
ftrufted  as  to  caufe  a  bell  to  ring,  or  a  bafs  drum  to  beat, 
in  hazy  weather.  By  placing  a  buoy  or  boat  of  the  above 
defeription  on  a  funken  or  dangerous  rock,  in  any  part  of 
the  fea,  the  mariner  might  be  warned  by  the  alarm-bell  to 
keep  at  a  proper  diftance. 

The  ufual  mode  of  ereCting  a  light-houfe  is  to  raife  it 
apon  iron  pillars,  funk  either  in  a  natural  rock,  or  in  other 
Hone-work,  or  upon  piers  funk  in  the  earth,  as  the  cafe 
may  be.  Thefe  pillars,  being  often  totally  or  in  part  co¬ 
vered  by  the  fea,  are  liable  to  corrofion  from  the  aCtion 
<?f  fait  water.  To  obviate  this,  inconvenience,  Capt.  Bro- 
die  has  invented  a  method  of  connecting  together  feveral 
fmall  iron  bars,  and  of  coating  them  with  lead,  fo  as  to 
form  f'olid  pillars  that  will  not  be  fubjeCt  to  corrofion. 
For  this  and  fome  other  marine  improvements,  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  to  him  in  May 
1804;  and  the  method  of  connedting  the  iron  bars  or  rods 
is  Ihown  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding. plate.  A,  fig!  10, 
is  four  rods  of  call  iron,  compofed  of  a  number  of  pieces 
two  feet  long,  ri vetted  together  fo  as  to  produce  the  effedt 
of  one  bar  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole.  B,  is  a  tube  of 
oafl:  iron,  formed  from  a  number  of  feparate  pieces,  each 
srbout  ten  inches  long,  and  which,  when  placed  round  the 
iron  rods  above-mentioned,  and  then  ferewed  together, 
forms  a  mould,  into  which  the  melted  lead  is  to  be  pour¬ 
ed,  to  coat  the  iron  rods.  C,  a  portion  of  the  rods  co¬ 
vered  with  the  melted  lead,  fo  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
pillar  apparently  of  lead,  the  iron  being  perfectly  coated 
therewith.  At  fig.  11,  D  (hows  the  manner  in  which  the 
hollow  cylinder  is  formed  to  any  length  required,  by  the 
junction  of  a  number  of  ferni-cylinders  rivetted  together 
and  fitting  each  other.  E,  the  fide-fianges  ferewed  clofe 
together.  F,  the  end-flanges  alfo  ferewed  together  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  melted  lead.  After  a  certain  portion  of  the 
iron  rods  are  coated  with  lead,  tiie  lower  parts  of  the  tube 
are  taken  off  and  placed  higher  up;  by  which  repeated 
changes,  a  few  tubes  will  anlwer  the  purpofe  to  coat  any 
length  of  the  iron  rods. 

LIGHT  IN'FANTRY.  See  Infantry,  vol.  xi.  p.  33. 

LI'GHT- LEGGED,  adj.  Nimble;  fvy lit.-— Light- legged 
pas  has  got  the  middle  fpace.  Sidney. 

LIGHT-MENDED,  adj.  Unfettled  ;  unfteady. — He 
that  is  hafty  to  give  credit  is  liaht-minded .  F.ccl.  xix.  4. 

LI'GHT-RO.OM,  f.  A  fmall  apartment,  enclofed  with 
glafs  windows,  near  the  magazine  of  a  Ihip  of  war.  It  is 
.  Vol.  XII.  No.  S63. 
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ufed  to  contain  the  lights  by  which  the  gunner  and  his 
alfiltants  are  enabled  to  fill  cartridges  with  powder  to  be 
ready  for  aCtion. 

LIGHT  and  SHADE,  in  painting.  As  light,  when  act¬ 
ing  upon  fubftantial  forms,  is  always  accompanied  by  flia- 
dow,  and  as  they  are  neceflary  adjuncts  to  each  other,  we 
(hall  here  unite  them,  and  treat  of  them  together.  It  is  by 
the  contrail  of  each  to  the  other,  that  the  efteCt  of  either  is 
produced  by  colours;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  light  in  the  art  of 
painting  is  not  more  neceflary  to  produce  Ihadow,  than 
(hade  is  for  the  production  of  light.  The  colours  which 
give  the  appearance  of  the  former,  obtain  that  effedt  only 
when  furrounded  with  darker  ones,  which  conffitute 
Ihade ;  without  the  latter,  they  would  appear  nothing 
more  than  an  uninterefting  mafs  of  one  plain  tone,  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  the  quality  which  is  termed  luminous  ; 
but,  contraffed  by  their  oppofites  in  tone,  they  become 
brilliant;  and,  when  form  is  fuperadded,  obtain  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  light.  The  fame,’  though  in  the  contrary  de¬ 
gree,  is  the  effedt  of  dark  hues,  which,  without  the  con¬ 
trail  of  lighter  ones,  produce  only  a  heavy,  duil,  unmean¬ 
ing,  mafs,  that  merits  not  ihe  appellation  of  (hac!e,  till 
oppofed  by  other  tones,  and  rounded  into  form  by  the 
afliffance  of  light. 

It  was  utterly  impolTible  that  any  arriff  ffiould  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  imitate  on  a  plain  furface  the  appearances  of 
round  bodies,  without  difeovering  the  neceliity  of  lights 
and  (hades.  However,  even  this,  which  may  be  called 
natural  chiaro-fcuro,  was  but  very  imperfectly  underffcod 
till  the  time  of  Mafacci.o,  near  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  the  painters,  prior  to  this  period,,  having  had 
very  little  idea  of  what  are  called  projecting  (hadows  ; 
fuch  as  are  thrown  upon  one  object,  by  another  interven¬ 
ing  between  it  and  the  rays  of  light.  Indeed,  in  the 
pictures  of  moft  of  the  old  painters  who  preceded  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  (land,  is 
made  fo  light  on  that  fide  where  this  projecting  (hadovy 
fliould  lie  thrown,  that  they  frequently  feeni  to  have  onlv 
air  to  lupport  them.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  firlt  who,  in  his  admirable*- writings  as  well 
as  in  his  pictures,  treated  the  fubjeCt  fcientifically  ;  but 
although  the  few  remaining  works  of  his  pencil  have  pro¬ 
digious  force,  rotundity,  and  foftnefs,  yet  the  fyftem 
which  he  recommends  and  generally  adopted,  of  relieving 
the  dark  fide  of  his  figures  by  a  light  back-ground,  and 
the  light  parts  by  a  dark  one,  prevented  that  expanfion 
and  breadth  of  efteCt  which  the  great  Coreggio  loon  after 
difeovered  could  only  he  attained  by  a  contrary  inode  of 
conduct,  that  of  relieving  one  Ihadow  by  another  itili 
darker,  and  of  uniting  feveral  light  objects  into  one  great 
mafs. 

The  management  of  light  and  Ihade  is  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  of  the  practical  parts  of  the  art ;  iince,  without 
the  true  arrangement  of  .them,  vain  mult  be  every  effort  of 
the  painter  to  produce  a  juft  refemblance  of  thofe  thing* 
which  nature  offers  to  our  view,  and  which  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  objeCts  of  his  ltudy.  Outline  is  but  as  the  fec- 
tion  of  a  body  ;  and  colour,  a  Ample  unvaried  colour, 
added  to  it,  would  (till  in  no  wife  increafe  its  value  as  the 
reprefentative  of  a  fubftance ;  but  let  light  and  Ihade  be 
fuperadded,  and  duly  difpoled,.  and  what  was  a  flat  fur- 
face  becomes  apparently  a  rounded  one,  is  relieved  from 
its  ground,  and  appears  to  Hart  from  the  canvas.  '• 

The  fources  of  light  are  in  faCt  but  two  ;  viz.  the  fun 
and  fire  ;  but  to  the  painter  a  variety  of  modifications  of 
thefe  two  take  place,  and  become  equally  feparate  fources, 
with  diftinCt  qualities,  both  as  to  power  and  colour. 
Such,  for  inltance,  are  the  moon’s  reflecting  power;  that 
of  the  atmofphere  when  the  fun  is  hid  ;  and  likewife  the 
illumination  proceeding  from  a  window  into  a  room. 
The  effeCts  produced  by  each  of  thefe  differ  fo  widely 
from  thofe  of  the  two  former,  that  we  may  fairly  fay 
there  are  five  general  fources  of  light,  at  lealt,  applicable 
S  N  «.o> 
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to  the  purpofes  of  painting.  Of  that  proceeding  direct 
from  the  fun  in  full  blaze,  it  can  only  be  obferv'ed,  that, 
except  for  landficape,  its  ufe  is  confined  in  the  art ;  being 
too  powerful,  and  producing  fliadows  too  hard),  for  the 
more  interefiing  and  agreeable  fuhjecfs  of  fancy  or  hiftory. 
The  fofter  illumination  reflected  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
atmofpbere  oppofed  to  the  fun,  is  ufually  and  reafor.ably 
preferred  ;  or  that  which  the  heavens  yield  when  the 
fource  of  its  light  is  hid  in  clouds,  though  not  when  it  is 
too  much  loft  in  the  gioom  of  tempeft  ;  for  then  the  lights 
and  fhadows  become  too  indiltinft  and  confuted.  The 
open  light  of  the  air  has  another  character  diftinct  from 
the  two  juft  mentioned  ;  which  is,  when  the  fun  is  but 
faintly  obfcured  by  thick  clouds,  through  which  its  rays 
penetrate  with  diminiftied  luftre,  but  ftill  in  direct  lines. 
In  this  cafe  the- light,  though  direfi,  and  caufing  fliadows 
the  fame  in  form  as  when  its  foiirce  is  unobferved,  is  yet 
but  weak  and  loft ;  and  the  fliadows  it  produces,  being 
effected  by  the  general  light  of  the  atmofphere,  are  tender 
in  their  outline  and  tone.  When  the  reflected  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  atmofphere  is  ad¬ 
mitted  througha  window  into  a  room,  it  aflumes  a  mid-way 
character.  For  while  the  light  is,  weaker,  and  confe- 
quently  fofter,  than  fun-fhine  ;  the  fliadows,  owing  to  the 
imallnefs  of  the  aperture,  become  diftinct,  but  not  harfli  ; 
and  their  diftinctnefs  is  heightened  by  the  room  wherein 
is  the  window  (which  may  be  confidered  as  an  original 
fource)  receiving  only  a  partial  quantity  of  light ;  and 
confequently  little  or  no  reflection  takes  place,  except 
from  furrounding  and  contiguous  objefts  upon  each  other; 
whereas,  when  a  figure  is  fo  placed  in  open  air  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  light  reflected  from  the  tky,  it  partakes  of  it  in 
every  direction,  and  therefore  has  little  or  no  fliadow  ;  for 
there  will  be  few  parts  where  fome  rays  of  light  will  not, 
tinder  fuch  circumftances,  find  admiifion. 

When  the  light  proceeds  direCt  from  the  fun,  it  is 
wfuai,  though  not  ftrictly  correCt,  to  confider  its  rays  as 
parallel,  and  confequently  no  enlargement  or  diminution 
takes  place  in  lengthened  fliadows.  But,  in  reality,  its 
diftance,  which  diminifhes  its  fize  apparently,  added  to 
the  effect  of  perfpeClive,  produces  a  real  variation  in  flia¬ 
dows  of  objefts  it  hole  magnitude  is  at  all  confiderable. 
This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  fource  of  light  is  larger 
or  fmaller  than  the  illumined  body.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  fliadow  of  a  fufpended  ball  would  diminilli  to  a  point  ; 
as  that  of  the  earth  does  from  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  and 
in  the  latter  it  would  dilate  as  it  was  extended,  and  pro¬ 
ject  a  fhadow  at  a  certain  diftance,  large  in  proportion  to 
the  comparative  linallnefs  of  the  luminous  body  ;  as  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  for  inftance,  compared  to  a  tennis- 
ball. 

Shadows  by  day-light  feldom  become  totally  obfcure  ; 
an  object  mu  ft  be  placed  in  a  fituation  where  it  could  re¬ 
ceive  very  little  indeed  of  that  peculiar  illumination,  with¬ 
out  haying  fome  reflections  falling  into  its  fliades,  and 
confequently  yielding  fome  viiible  effeCt  of  the  forms  on 
which  they  fell.  But  by  fire  and  candle-light,  owing  to 
the  confined  iflue  of  their  rays,  forms  hid  in  the  fhadows 
they  projeCt  are  often  totally  loft  ;  neverthelefs,  thefe  flia¬ 
dows  are  not  blacknefs,  but  darknefs,  of  a  colour  whofe 
hue  depends  upon  that  of  the  larger  mafs  of  fdrrounding 
bodies.  Under  many  circumftances  they  receive  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  have  a  confequent  degree  of  colour  in  tjie 
bodies  that  lie  within  their  range. 

There  are  two  caufes  which  operate  to  weaken  and  even 
deftroy  the  force  of  reflected  light.  The  one  is  the  dif¬ 
tance  at  which  the  reflecting  objeCt  is  fituated  from  the 
luminary;  the  ether,  the  diftance  of  the  fame  from  the 
obferver.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  combine,  the 
effeCt  of  light  and  (hade  is  very  weak. 

To  comprehend  the  principle  upon  which  the  illumi¬ 
nation  and  confequent  (hadows  of  objeCts  are  produced, 
and  to  imitate  them  the  molt  effectually,  the  painter  muft 
recollect,  that  light,  ivhencefoever  it  ifi'ues,  proceeds  rec- 
tilineally  from  its  fource  to  the  furface  which  intercepts 
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it;  and  is  reflected  in  the  fame  way,  at  an  equal  angle 
with  the  plane  of  that  furface,  but  in  an'inverfe  direction. 
In  the  language  of  optics,  the  angle  of  rejltElion  is  (qua!  it 
the  angle  of  incidence.  This  is  the  Ample  but  general  rule, 
which  is  infallibly  to  guide  the  artift  through  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  light  and  fhade  in  painting  ;  whether  arifing 
from  direct  or  reflected  illumination,  this  one  principle 
holds  equally  good  in  all  ;  but  the  lines  which  it  forms 
in  the  fhadows  are  fubjeCt  to  the  variations  produced  by 
perfpeClive  on  all  folid  bodies  whereon  light  can  aCt. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceiiary  here  to  (peak  of  the  refraCtion 
of  light  from  its  original  courfe,  when  patting  through 
various  fubftances,  as  glafs  or  water ;  except  to  deprecate 
paying  any  attention  to  it  in  a  picture  where  any  effential 
form  is  broken  in  upon  by  it  ;  or  chooflng  fuch  fubjefts, 
wdiere  deviation  from  generaj  rules  ferves  rather  to  con¬ 
found  than  to  fatisfy  the  common  underftanding  of  man¬ 
kind.  Where  copying  the  pofitive  truth  would  create 
confufion,  it  is  moft  juft,  at  lead  molt  ufeful,  to  vary 
from  it  ;  as  in  painting  the  portrait  of  a  man  with  f'pec- 
tacles  on.  What  artift  in  his  fenfes,  and  who  had  a  true 
perception  of  the  real  objeft  of  art,  would  think  of  paint¬ 
ing  exaCtly  that  which  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view,  a  pofi¬ 
tive  deformity,  eyes  mifplaced,  and  of  monftrous  form  ; 
for  fuch  they  are  when  feen  through  the  glaffes.  Such 
procedure  would  totally  defeat  the  objeCt  of  portraiture; 
for  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  make  a  likenefs  of  the 
perfon,  with  fuch  a  variation  from  the  pofitive  form  of  his 
face. 

Great  grace  may  be  added  to  figures  by  light  and  (hade 
when  agreeably  difpofed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  difpofal  of  them  may  diminifh  the  effeCt,  if  not 
totally  deftroy  the  moft  beautifully  drawn  figure  imagin¬ 
able. 

The  conduCt  of  Coreggio,  with  refpeCt  to  his  lights  and 
fliadows,  is  worthy  the  inoft  attentive  confideration  ;  ami 
there  never  perhaps  was  a  painter,  who,  independent  of 
the  advantage,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  take,  of  the 
occafional  oppofition  of  dark  to  light-coloured  objeCts, 
produced  fo  Ample,  fo  grand,  an  effect.  His  figures,  as 
well  as  the  other  objefts  in  bis  pictures,  are  at  all  times 
fo  difpofed,  as  naturally  to  receive  the  light  exaftly  in 
thofe  parts  where  it  is  moft  wanted,  and  belt  fnits  the  ef- 
feft  of  the  whole  ;  and  yet  this  is  done  fo  fkilfully,  and 
at  the  fame  time  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  eafe,  that 
neither  propriety  nor  grace  of  aftion  feems  in  any  wife  to 
be  facrificed  in  the  aftoniftiing  combination. 

The  principal  painters  of  the  Venetian  fc'nool,  Gior¬ 
gione,  Titian,  Baffanio,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronefe,  were 
great  matters  of  effeCt  ;  but  with  them  this  effeCt  is  more 
frequently  the  refult  of  accordance  or  oppolition  of  the 
local  colours  of  the  different  objefts  compofing  their  pic¬ 
tures,  than  of  any  very  ftudied  or  remarkably  fkilful  dif- 
pofition  of  the  maffes  of  lights  and  fhadows. 

Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  who  flourifhed  at  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  Guercino,  who  came  foon 
after,  produced  the  moft  powerf  ul  effects  by  means  widely 
different  from  thofe  adopted  by  any  of  their  predecelfors ; 
but,  though  they  rendered  their  pictures  molt  ftriking,  by 
reafon  of  the  very  ftrong  oppofitions  of  light  and  fhadow, 
which  they  made  almoft  conftantly  to  pervade  them,  beau¬ 
ty  of  form  and  expreflion  was  too  frequently  facrificed  to 
force  ;  and  we  are  taught  this  truth,  that  chiaro-fcuro, 
like  many  other  parts  of  painting,  cannot  be  carried  be¬ 
yond  certain  limits,  but  at  the  expenfe,  more  of  lefs,  of 
the  other  effentials  of  the  art. 

Gerard  Hunthorft,  called  by  the  Italians  Gherardo  della 
Notte,  and  Adam  Elfnemer,  produced  aftonifhing  effeCts 
of  chiaro-fcuro  in  their  candle  and  moon-light  pieces, 
which  are  defervedly  in  the  highelt  eftimation  with  the 
lovers  of  painting  ;  whilft  Rubens,  with  his  all-command¬ 
ing  genius,  grafped  the  various  magic  treafures  of  the  pen¬ 
cil,  and,  by  uniting  the  wide  expanfive  effeCt  of  Coreggio, 
the  richly-contrafted  tints  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  force 
of  Caravaggio,  has  only  left  us  to  regret,  that  his  magni- 
s  fieenS 
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iicent-invcntions  were  not  drawn  with  the  purity  of  Raf- 
faele,  or  the  correftnefs  and  grandeur  of  Buonaroti.  If 
Rubens  aftoniflies  by  his  unbounded  difplay  of  light,  the 
parfimonious  ufe  made  of  it  by  Rembrandt  is  not  lefs 
captivating  or  furprifing.  Rembrandt  confidered  the 
lights  in  his  pictures  as  fo  many  gems,  acquiring  ihcreafed 
luftre  from  their  rarity;  and  indeed  the  ftriking  effect  he 
has  produced  by  the  extraordinary  means  he  adopted, 
happily  (hows,  how  vain  the  attempt  to  limit  or  reftrain 
by  rules  the  workings  of  genius  in  the  human  mind. 

The  knowledge  of  light  and  (hade  is  nearly  connedted 
with  the  fciences  of  optics  and  perfpedtive  ;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  when  buildings  or  other  regularly-formed  objcdls 
are  to  be  reprefented.  See  thofe  articles. 

With  refpeft  to  the  knowledge  of  chiaro-fcuro  pofi'efl'ed 
by  the  ancients,  we  are  but  imperfeftly  informed  ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  can  form  any  judgment  from  the  paintings 
difcovered  at  Herculaneum,  and  in  the  baths  of  Titus  at 
Rome,  this  part  of  painting,  as  well  as  perfpedtive,  was 
but  little  underftood  by  them.  Mr.  Webbe,  however,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Painting,  ftrenuoully  fupports  the  ancients 
on  this  queltion,  but  perhaps  not  upon  l'ufficient  grounds. 
See  the  article  Painting. 

Amongft  the  beft-eftabli(hed  maxims,  relating  to  chiaro- 
fcuro,  are  the  following  :  That  there  (liould  be  one  prin¬ 
cipal  light  in  every  picture;  that  other  lights  may  and 
ought  to  be  admitteci,  but  that  they  (liould  at  all  times  be 
either  lefs  in  quantity  or  lower  in  tone  than  the  great 
principal  light;  that  this  principal  light  (liould  either  be 
placed  on  the  molt  important  objedt  in  the  pifture,  or  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  condufl  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  to  that 
objedl ;  *that,  independent  of  the  forms  of  the  objects  and 
groups  themfelves,  each  mafs  of  light  and  (hade  (liould  in 
ftfelf  be  of  an  agreeable  (hape ;  and  that  thefe  mafles 
(hould  be  fo  linked  as  it  were  together,  that  no  body,  ei¬ 
ther  of  light  or  (hade,  may  appear  like  a  (pot  unconnected 
with  the  reft. 

LIGHT  TROO'PS,  in  military  language,  generally  de¬ 
note  all  horfe  and  foot  which  are  accoutred  for  detached 
fervice. 

LIGHT  WA'TER-LINE,  in  naval  architecture,  the 
line  of  floatation  of  the  (hip,  before  (he  takes  in  her  cargo. 

To  LI'GHTEN,  v.  n.  [piT  ligt.  Sax.]  To  fla(h  with 
thunder. — The  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  heaven,  (howeth  unto  the  other  part.  Lukexx ii.  24.. 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 

It  is  too  rafli,  too  unadvis’d,  too  fudden, 

Too  like  the  light’ning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be 
Ere  one  can  fay  it  lightens.  Shakefp.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

To  fnine  like  lightning  : 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  :  behold  his  eye, 

As  bright  as  is  the  eagle’s,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majefty.  Shahefpeare. 

To  fall;  to  light. — O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us, 
as  vve  do  put  our  truft  in  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

To  LI'GHTEN,  v.  a.  [from  light,/.]  To  illuminate ;  to 
enlighten  : 

O  Light,  which  mak’ft  the  light  which  makes  the  day. 

Which  fett’ft  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within : 

Lighten  my  fpirit  with  one  heav’nly  ray. 

Which  now  to  view  itfelf  doth  firfl:  begin.  Davies. 

[From  light,  adj.\  To  exonerate ;  to  unload. — The  mariners 
were  afraid,  and  call  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  (hip 
into  the  fea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.  Jonah  i.  7. — To  make 
lefs  heavy : 

Then  let  us  drive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other’s  burden.  Milton » 

To  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer. — The  audience  are  grown  weary 
of  continued  melancholy  feenes ;  and  few  tragedies  (hall 
fucceed  in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  courfe 
©f  mirth.  Dry  dm. 
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A  trufty  villain,  very  oft. 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 

Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jeft.  Shahefpeare. 

LIGHTENING,  f.  The  aCt  of  giving  light;  the  aft 
of  making  lefs  heavy. 

LI'GHTER,yi  [from  light,  to  make  light.]  A  heavy 
boat  into  which  (hips  are  lightened  or  unloaded. — They 
have  cock-boats  for  paffengers,  and  lighters  for  burthen. 
Car  no. 

He  climb’d  a  ftranded  lighter's  height, 

Shot  to  the  black  abyls,  and  plung’d  downright.  Pope. 

A  lighter  is  generally  an  open  flat-bottomed  veflel,  ma¬ 
naged  with  oars  ;  but  Come  lighters  are  furnifned  with  a 
deck  throughout  their  whole  length,  in  order  to  contain 
tho'fe  merchandifes  which  would  be  damaged  by  rainy 
weather;  thefe  are  ufually  called  clofe  lighters. 

LI'GHTER-MAN,  f.  One  who  manages  a  lighter. — ■ 
Where  much  (hipping  is  employed,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  will  be  gainers ;  as 
(hipwrights,  butchers,  carmen,  and  lighter-men.  Child. 

LI'GHTFOOT  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifli  divine, 
was  the  Ion  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  the  rectory-houfe 
of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordflrire,  in  the  year  1602. 
He  was  inftrufled  in  grammar-learning  at  Moreton-green, 
near  Congleton,  in  Chelhire;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  entered  of  ChrifCs  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chapel,  after¬ 
wards  bithop  of  Cork  and  Rofs.  In  this  feminary  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  with  the  clofeft  diligence  to  his  ftudies,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  claffical  learning  and  eloquence,  in  which  he 
made  fo  great  a  proficiency,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
tutor,  he  was  the  beft  orator  among  all  the  under-gra¬ 
duates  of  the  univerfity.  No  fooner  had  he  taken  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  A.  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
than  he  quitted  Cambridge,  and  engaged  in  the  capacity 
of  afliftant  to  his  former  mafter,  who  had  removed  from 
Chethire  to  the  fchool  at  Repton  in  Derbylhire.  After 
having  continued  in  this  iituation  about  two  years,  he 
was  admitted  into  orders,  and  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Norton-under-Hales  in  Shropfliire.  Here  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  acquaintance  of  fir  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Bel- 
laport,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his 
family'’.  This  gentleman,  being  a  perfeft  mafter  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  engaged  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  the  ftudy  of 
that  and  the  other  oriental  tongues.  He  followed  his 
patron  to  London,  and  would  have  proceeded  with  him 
to  the  continent,  but  the  living  of  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,, 
being  offered  him,  he  preferred  fettling  there,  as  it  like- 
wife  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  ltate,  which  he  immediately  embraced.  Here  he 
found  the  means  of  ltudy  exceedingly  fcanty,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  months  refigned  the  living  of  Stone,  and 
removed  to  Hornley,  near  London,  a  fituation  which  he 
chofe  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  where 
the  fources  of  learning  were  very  abundant.  He  was  now 
a  frequent  attendant  at  the  library  of  Sion-coliege,  which 
afforded  him  the  molt  ample  means  of  fupplying  all  his 
literary  wants.  In  1629,  Mr.  Lightfoot  publiflied  his  fir  it 
piece,  entitled  Erubhim  ;  or  Mifcellanies  Chriftian  and  Ju- 
daical.  In  1630,  he  was  prefented  by  fir  Rowland  Cot¬ 
ton  to  the  reftory  of  Aflily  in  Staffordlhire,  and  imme¬ 
diately  removed  to  his  parilh,  in  which  he  lived  twelve 
years,  applying  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  in 
learching  the  lcriptures  ;  but  yet  without  neglecting  any 
of  the  duties  of  his  minilterial  function,  which  he  dif~ 
charged  in  the  moft  punctual  and  confcientious  manner. 
In  thefe  employments  he  fpent  his  days  very  agreeably, 
and  continued  retired  and  unmolefted,  til!  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  public  affairs  by  the  means  of  the 
long  parliament,  when  he  was  nominated  a  member  of 
the  affembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  was  occafloned  by  his  extraordinary  merit;  and  he 
accepted  it  folely  with  the  view  of  ferving  his  country,  as 
far  as  his  abilities  would  permit.  He  now  appears  to  have 
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thought  it  hi?  duty  to  refign  his  re£tory,  fince  he  could, 
no  longer  refide  among  his  parifhioners  ;  but  he  obtained 
the  p-refeutatioiv  for  a  younger  brother.  He  arrived  at 
London  in  June  1642;  and  he  had  not  been  long  there, 
before  he  was  chofen  minifler  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  be¬ 
hind  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  affembly  of  divines  hav¬ 
ing  met  in  June  1643,  Mr.  Lightfoot -diligently  attended 
their  feffions,  and  became  diffinguiffied  for  his  eloquence 
in  debate,  and  ailivity  in  bufinefs.  He  was  friendly  to 
the  prefoyterian  form  of  church-government,  which  he 
declared,  in  afermon  before  the  houfeof  commons,  he  ve¬ 
rily  believed  was  “according  to  the  pattern  in  the  mount.’’ 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Catharine-hall,  in 
Cambridge;  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  prefented  to  the 
living  cf  Much-munden,  in  Hertfordfhire.  In  1644  he 
publifhed  the  fir  ft  part  of  his  “Harmony  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,”  with  a  plan  of  his  whole  defign,  and  continued 
afterwards  to  fend  out,  at  different  periods,  the  other 
branches  of  the  fame  work. 

In  1631,  Mr.  Lightfoot  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of 
divinity,  and  went  through  all  the  regular  exercifes,  on 
thatoccafion,  with  great  applaufe.  In  1653,  (Dr.  Spurftow 
•being  ejefted  by  the  parliamentary  vifitor,)  Dr.  Lightfoot 
was  chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
the  duties  of  which  important  office  he  performed  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity.  Upon  the  reftoration 
of  king  Charles  II.  Dr.  Lightfoot  offered  to  refign  the 
mafterfhip  of  Catharine-hall  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurftow; 
but,  upon  his  declining  to  accept  it,  our  author  ob¬ 
tained  a  confirmation  from  the  crown  ot  that  place,  and 
.of  his  living.  For  thefe  marks  of  royal  favour  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  archbifhop  Sheldon, 
who,  out  of  pure  refpedt  for  his  learning  and  talents,  un¬ 
dertook  to  f'erve  him.  Soon  after  this,  lie  was  collated, 
through  the  intereft  of  lord-keeper  Bridgman,  to  a  pre¬ 
tend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  In  1661  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  affiftants  at  the  conference  at  the  Sa¬ 
voy  011  the  fubjedl  of  the  liturgy  ;  but  he  attended  only 
twice,  on  account  of  the  violence  difplayed  in  the  de¬ 
bates.  He  now  gladly  withdrew  as  much  as  poffible  from 
the  world,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend  his  time  in  Itudies 
to  which  lie  was  attached,  and  which  he  profecuted  with 
vigour  to  the  laft.  His  publications  would  have  been 
more  numerous,  but  the  expenfe  of  them  was  more  than 
Jhe  could  bear  ;  and  he  never  was  fufficiently  patronized 
the  public  to  intereft  the  bookfellers  in  his  behalf.  A 
fhort  time  before  his  death  he  was,  however,  requefted  by 
them  to  colled  and  methodife  his  works,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  printed  in  an  uniform  manner.  He  died 
in  December  1675,  before  he  could  accompliffi  the  talk  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  was  indefatigable  in  his  purfuits,and  ex¬ 
tremely  temperate  in  his  mode  of  living.  He  lived  in  the 
greateft  harmony  among  his  parifhioners,  being  eafy  of 
accefs,  affable,  communicative,  hofpitable,  and  charitable. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  one  of  the  molt  ingenious,  as  well  as 
learned,  of  our  Englifh  commentators,  and  has  furniflied 
his  fucceffors  with  very  valuable  materials  in  the  fame 
line  of  ffudies  ;  he  had  few  equals  and  no  fuperior  in  rab¬ 
binical  literature  ;  and  in  this  branch  of  learning  his  ce¬ 
lebrity  was  fo  great,  that  many  foreigners  came  to  him 
for  affiffance  in  it.  His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
liffied  in  1684,  in  two  volumes  folio.  A  new  edition  of 
them  was  publifhed  in  Holland  in  1686,  containing  all 
his  writings  that  had  been  originally  given  to  the  world, 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  a  Latin  tranflation  of  thofe 
which  he  had  written  in  Englifh  ;  and  a  third  edition  was 
publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1699,  by  John  Leufden  :  this  im- 
preffion  contained  fome  polfhurnous  pieces,  which  were 
comprifed  in  a  third  volume.  Thefe  were,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  publifhed  in  an  oftavo  volume  by  Mr.  Strype, 
under  the  title  of  “Some  genuine  Remains  of  the  late 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  John  Lightfoot.”  The  dodlor  was 
not  only  indefatigable  in  his  own  purfuits,  but  an  encou- 
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rager  of  other  learned  men  in  their's.  He  gave  great  af¬ 
fiffance  in  completing  the  Englifh  Polyglott  Bible,  by 
drawing  up  a  chorograpliical  table  prefixed  to  it,  and  by 
fuperintending  the  ffieets  of  the  Samaritan  verfion,  as  they 
were  printed  ;  he  afforded  much  pecuniary  affiffance  to 
Dr.  Caftell  in  the  publifhing  of  his  Heptaglott  Lexicon, 
which  would  otherwife  have  occafioned  his  entire  ruin  for 
want  of  fupport  from  the  learned  world  ;  and  Dr.  Light¬ 
foot  was  the  perfon  who  excited  Mr.  Pool  to  undertake 
his  valuable  work  entitled  Synopfis  Criticorum. 

LI'GHTFOOT  (John),  a  diffinguifhed  Britifh  botanift, 
chiefly  known  as  theauthorof  the  Flora  Scotica,  was  bom 
in  1735.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  the  late  duchels-downger  of  Portland, 
“that  great  and  intelligent  admirer  and  patronefs  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  in  general,”  as  he  juffly  denominates  her  in. 
the  dedication  of  his  book.  By  her  grace’s  influence, 
we  believe,  he  obtained  the  reflory  of  Gotham  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  and  fubfequently  the  living  of  Cowley  in 
Middlefex.  In  1772,  the  late  Mr.  Pennant,  fo  well  known 
as  a  zoologifl,  invited  Mr.  Lightfoot  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  fecond  tour  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  advifing 
him  to  undertake  the  “compilation,”  as  he  himfelf  mo- 
deitly  calls  it,  of  a  Flora  Scotica,  which  Mr.  Pennant  of¬ 
fered  to  ufher  into  the  world  at  his  own  expenfe.  Thefe 
generous  and  flattering  offers  Mr.  Lightfoot  gladly  accept¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  a  Angle  fummer  could  by  no 
means  be  fufficient  for  the  full  acconiplifhment  of  fuch  an 
undertaking;  nor  would  he  perhaps  have  ventured  upon 
it,  but  for  the  affiffance  of  “able  and  ingenious  botanifts, 
who  had  refided  in  that  country  their  whole  lives,”  who 
permitted  him  “  to  examine  their  collections,  and  freely 
communicated  the  obfervations  of  many  years.”  Thefe 
were  the  late  Dr.  Hope,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh  ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  John  Stuart  of  Lufs  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgefs,  the  venerable  pallor  of  Kirkmichael  in 
Dumfriesfhire.  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  companion  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers  in  their  excurfion,  and  fupplied  each,  in  his  own 
line,  with  much  learned  information,  refpeding  the  Erfe 
nomenclature,  as  well  as  the  real  orfuppoied  ufes  and  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  native  animals  and  plants.  Thus  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  was  enabled  to  prefix  a  compendious  Fauna  to  the. 
Flora  of  his  friend  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Lightfoot  found  his 
path  made  ftraight  and  plain  before  him,  and  literally 
itrewed  with  flowers.  When  Mr.  Lightfoot’s  materials 
were  got  together,  the  library,  herbarium,  and  perfonal 
fuperintendance,  of  his  friend  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  con- 
junflion  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Solander,  were  of  the  moft 
eminent  and  indifpenfable  ufe ;  and  the  comparifon  of  his 
cryptogamic  fpecimens  with  thofe  of  Dillenius  at  Oxford, 
under  the  eye  of  the  profeffor,  or  rather  of  his  fon  Dr. 
John  Sibthorp,  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  his  labours. 
Thus  the  “Flora  Scotica”  became  ready  for  publication 
in  1777,  when  it  appeared  in  two  thick  volumes  8vo.  with 
thirty-five  plates,  five  of  which  are  zoological.  The  work 
is  difpofed  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  with  fhort 
effential  generic  and  fpecific  charaders  copied  from  that 
author,  and  references  to  a  few  of  the  beft  figures  of  each 
fpecies.  Englifh,  Scottifh,  and  Erfe,  names  are  fubjoined, 
with  the  general  or  particular  places  of  growth,  duration, 
&c.  and  the  account  of  every  plant  finiflies  with  a  longer 
or  fhorter  defcription  in  Englifh,  various  botanical  re¬ 
marks,  and  compiled  notes  of  its  economical  or  medical 
ufes.  Mr.  Lightfoot  was  for  fome  years  a  fellow'  of  th# 
Royal  Society  ;  and  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  the  formation  of  whicli  he  contemplated, 
with  great  pleafure,  though  his  death  happened  before  he 
could  attend  any  of  its  public  meetings.  Having  married 
the  daughter  of  an  opulent  miller  at  Uxbridge,  he  refided 
in  that  town  ;  and  died  there  fuddenly  in  the  fpring  of 
1788,  aged  S3,  leaving  a  Widow  and  feveral  daughters: 
he  was  buried  in  Cowley  church.  He  is  fuppofed  never 
to  have  recovered  from  a  difappointment,  relpefting  a 
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living,  which,  his  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Portland,  foli- 
cited  from  lord-chancellor  Thurlow,  but  which  the  tetter 
did  not  think,  fit  to  beftow; 

LIGHTFOOT'IAjy.  [named  by  Swartz  after  the  fubjeft 
of  the  preceding  article.  ]  In  botany,  a  gen  us  of  the  clafs  po- 
lygamia,  order  dioecia.  The generic  characters  are — I.  Her¬ 
maphrodite.  Calyx:  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  expanding.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
numerous,  filiform,  feated  on  the  receptacle,  permanent; 
anthers  roundifli.  Piftillum:  germ  roundith ;  ftylenone; 
ftigma  felTiie,  fomewhat  headed,  furrowed.  Pericarpium  : 
berry  ovate,  umbilicated,  one-celled.  Seeds  from  three  to 
fix,  oblong,  comprefled,  cornered,  glolfy.  II.  Males  on 
different  individuals.  Calyx:  perianth  four-leaved;  leaf¬ 
lets  oblong,  concave,  equal,  coloured.  Corolla  none.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  numerous,  (twenty-four,)  filiform,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  anthers  round¬ 
ifli.  Piftillum  :  none.  III.  Females  on  different  indivi¬ 
duals.  Calyx  :  as  in  the  male,  but  larger.  Corolla  :  none. 
•Piftillum:  germ  oblong;  ltyle  none;  ftigma  elevated, 
quadrangular-headed,  furrowed,  with  convoluted  margins  ; 
permanent.  Pericarpium;  berry. oblong,  feated  on  a  very 
fmall  receptacle,  umbilicated,  one-celled.  Seeds  three, 
five,  to  fix,  as  above. — Ejfintial  Character.  Calyx  four¬ 
leaved  ;  corolla  none.  Female  and  hermaphrodite ;  ftigma 
leftile ;  berry  umbilicated,  one-celled,  with  from  three  to 
fix  feeds. 

1.  Lightfootia  ferrata,  or  ferrated  lightfootia:  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  ferrate,  acuminate,  peduncles  lateral,  aggre¬ 
gate,  one-flowered.  Native  of  Montferrat. 

2.  Lightfootia  theaeformis,  or  tea-leaved  lightfootia  : 
leaves  lanceolate-elliptic,  ferrate,  bluntifh,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  fubfolitary,  one-flowered.  This  has  the  habit  of  the 
tea-flirub.  Branches,  and  all  the  other  parts,  froooth. 
Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  two  inches  long  and  more, 
nerved  and  veined,  fometimes  emarginate,  a  little  bent  at 
the  bafe  to  the  petiole;  which  is  very  fliort,  and  a  little 
edged  by  the  leaf  running  down  it.  Germ  conical ;  ftigma 
feflile,  flattifh  ;  berry  oblong,  one-celled;  feeds  three  or 
four,  fmooth,  fhining.  Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

3.  Lightfootia  integrifolia,  or  entire-leaved  lightfootia: 
leaves  fubcoriaceous,  oblong  and  obovate,  emarginate, 
almolt  quite  entire,  peduncles  lateral,  fubaggregate,  one- 
flowered.  'Phis  is  alfo  a  fhrub,  with  round  fmooth  branches, 
covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  Leaves  an  inch  and 
more  in  length  ;  flowers  larger  than  in  the  other  forts. 

The  fpecies  all  agree  with  Prockia  in  calyx,  ftamens,  and 
habit,  but  differ  in  the  ftigma.  Hermaphrodite  flowers 
only  having  hitherto  been  obferved,  we  are  not  certain 
th3t  thefe  two  fpecies  are  polygamous.  Gmelin  has  erred 
in  referring  Lightfootia  oxycoccoides  and  fubulata  of  l’He¬ 
ritier  to  this  genus ;  for  they  belong  to  different  clals  and 
drder,  as  under. 

LIGHTFOOT'IA,  f.  The  name  of  another  genus  of 
plat]fs»  f°  denominated  by  l’Heritier  after  the  fame  per¬ 
son  as  the  preceding.  This  genus  is  of  the  clafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  campanaceae,  Linn. 
(campanulacete,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianth  of  five  equal  acute  leaves,  broad  at  the  bafe, 
encompafling  the  middle  of  the  germen.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  in  five  deep,  equal,  regular,  oblong,  fpreading  feg- 
ments,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the  very- fliort  tube, 
doled  by  five  valves,  bearing  the  ftamens.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  linear,  flat,  equal,  much  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla;  anthers  fmall,  roundifh,  incumbent.  Piftillum: 
germen  half  inferior,  ovate,  ftyle  thread- lhaped,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  dilated  into  three  or  five, 
fomewhat- fpreading,  ftgments.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
ovate,  with  three  or  five  cells,  opening  at  the  top  by  as 
many  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  roundifli. — EJJ'ential 
CharaEler.  Corolla  in  five  deep  fegments,  clofed  at  the 
bottom  by  valves  bearing  the  ftamens.  Calyx  of  five  leaves. 
Stigma  of  three  or  five  lobes.  Capfule  half  fuperior,  of 
three  or  fiv^  cells,  and  as  many  valves. 

1.  Lightfootia  oxycoccoides,  or  cranberry- leaved  light- 
Vol.  XII,  No.  863. 
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footia  :  leaves  plain,  ovato-lanceolate,  alternate,  reflexed; 
ftigma  three-cleft;  corolla  widely  fpreading.  Native  ot 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  are  the  two  following  (pedes 
alfo.  This  was  fent  to  Kew  in  1787,  by  Mr.  F.  Maflon. 
It  is  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  and  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  The  item  is  perennial,  fnrubby,  of  humble 
growth,  birfhy  and  fpreading,  not  proftrate,  very  much 
branched,  often  finely  downy.  Leaves  numerous,  fmall, 
alternate,  fcffiie,  reflexed,  ovate  or  fomewhat  lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth,  thick-edged,  entire,  except  a  final!  glan¬ 
dular  tooth  or  two  at  each  fide.  Flowers  fmall,  on  little, 
terminal,  naked,  fimple  ftalks.  Corolla  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  purple  along  the  middle  of  each  fegment.  Stigma 
purple;  capfule  of  three  pointed  valves  forming,  a  ccne. 

2.  Lightfootia  tenella,  or  curve-leaved  lightfootia:  leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  channelled,  cluttered  ;  ftigma  three-cleft ; 
corolla  widely  fpreading,  with  narrow  lineaf,0.£egments ; 
ftigma  three-cleft.  Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape. 
It  feems  a  Arranger  to  our  gardens.  L’Heritier  confounded 
it  with  the  preceding,  from  which  ir  differs  in  its  very  nu¬ 
merous,  cluftered,  recurved,  and  deeply-channelled,  leaves, 
and  the  longer  and  narrower  fegments  of  the  corolla. 

3.  Lightfootia  fubulata,  or  awl-leaved  lightfootia:  leaves 
awl-fhaped;  calyx  almolt  altogether  inferior;  corolla mo¬ 
derately  fpreading,  with  linear  fegments;  ftigma  five-cleit. 
Sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  MafTon  in  1787,  from  the  Cape.’ 
This  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  copious,  awl-fhaped,  very-nar¬ 
row,  leaves,  lometimes  near  an  inch  long.  The  fhrubby 
ftem,  with  downy  branches,  accords  nearly  with  the  two 
former  ;  the  flowers  ftand  on  fhorter  ftalks,  and  have  longer 
and  (harper  calyx-leaves,  tumid  at  the  bafe,  and  almoft  per¬ 
fectly  inferior;  fegments  of  the  corolla  moderately  fpread¬ 
ing,  recurved,  narrow,  white  of  bluiftt ;  ftigma  five-cleft. 

LI'GHTING,  f.  The  aft' of  kindling  ;  the  aft  of  giv¬ 
ing  light ;  the  aft  of  fettling  on  any  thing. 

LIGHTING  ok  Streets.  See  the  articleLAMP,p.  1 19. 

LI'GHTING-PLACE,  f.  A  place  to  reft  or  alight 
upon. — Plant  trees  and  fhrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to  pitch 
on  at  their  fwarming,  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
being  loft  for  want  of  a  lighting-place.  Mortimer's  Hvjbandry. 

LI'GHTLESS,  adj.  Wanting  light;  dark. 

LI'GHTLY,  adv.  Without  weight: 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleflily  birth. 

Which  cover  lightly ,  gentle  earth.  Ben  JfonJin. 

Without  deep  impreflion  : 

The  foft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note. 

Lightly  receiv’d,  were  eafily  forgot.  Prior. 

Eafily ;  readily;  without  difficulty;  of  courfe. — If  they 
write  or  fpeak  publicly  but  five  words,  one  of  them  is 
lightly  about  the  dangerous  eftate  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  refpeft  of  abufed  ceremonies.  Hooker, 

Believe  not  lightly  that  your  fon 

Will  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  baits  and  praftice.  Shakefpeare. 

Without  reafon. — Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be 
diligent  in  purfuance  of  its  employment,  fo  as  not  lightly, 
or  without  reafonable  occafion,  to  neglect  it.  Taylor. — 
Without  dejeftion  ;  cheerfully  : 

Bid  that  welcome 

Which  comes  to  puniffi  us,  and  we  punifh  it, 

Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Shakefpeare. 

Not  chaftely. — If  I  were  lightly  difpofed,  I  could  (fill  per¬ 
haps  have  offers,  that  fome,  who  hold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept.  Swift. — Nimbly,  with  agility  , 
not  heavily  or  tardily  : 

Methought  I  (food  on  a  wide  river’s  bank; 

When  on  a  fudden,  Torifmond  appear’d. 

Gave  me  l.is  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o’er; 

Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows  heads. 

Till  fafely  we  had  reach’d  the  farther  fliore.  Dryden,  ■ 

Gaily  ;  airily;  with  levity  ;  without  heed  or  care. 

LI'GHTN ESS,  f.  Want  of  weight;  abfcnce  of  weight: 

8  Q  the 
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the  contrary  to  heavinefs .. — Suppofe  many  degree*  of  little- 
nefs  and  lightnefs  in  particles,  fo  as  many  might  float  in 
the  air  a  good  while  before  they  fell.  Burnet. — Inconftancy ; 
vsnfteadinefs.-— Of  two  things  they  mult  chufe  one ;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endlefs  difgrace,  with  ridi¬ 
culous  lightnefs  difmifs  him  whofe  reftitution  they  had  in 
fo  importunate  manner  defired,  or  elfe  co.ndefcend  unto 
that  demand.  Hooker. 

For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  fliame, 

Than  lightnefs  and  inconflancy  in  love.  Fairy  Queen. 

Unchaftity;  want  of  conduCt  in  women. — Is  it  the  difdain 
of  my  eftate,  or  the  opinion  of  my  lightnefs ,  that  embol¬ 
dened  Inch  bale  fancies  towards  me  ?  Sidney. 

Can  modefty  then  more  betray  our  fenfe, 

Than  woman’s  lightnefs?  Skakefpeare , 

Agility ;  4/imblenefs. 

LI'GHTNING,  f.  [from  lighten,  lightening.']  The  flafli 
that  attends  thunder. — Lightning  is  a  great  flame,  very 
bright,  extending  every  way  to  a  great  diftance,  fuddenly 
darting  upwards,  and  there  ending,  fo  that  it  is  only  mo- 
mentaneous.  Mufchenbrcek. 

Senfe  thinks  the  lightning  born  before  the  thunder; 

What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are?  Davies. 
Mitigation;  abatement;  [from  to  lighten,  to  make  lefs 
heavy.] — We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
kind  mefiage  from  the  widow  ;  but  this  only  proved  a 
lightning  before  death.  Addifon's  SpeQator. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 

Have  they  been  merry?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  Shak.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Lightning  is  a  bright  and  vivid  flafli  of  fire,  fuddenly 
appearing  in  the  atmofphere,  and  commonly  dilappearing 
in  an  inftant ;  fometimes  attended  with  clouds  and  thun¬ 
der,  and  fometimes  not.  For  an  account  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  lightning,  fee  the  article  Electricity,  vol.  vi. 
p.  +08,  4-3 1,  2. 

Lightning  was  looked  upon  as  facred  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  fuppoftd  to  be  fent  to  execute  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  earth :  hence  perfons  killed  with  lightning, 
being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods,  were  buried  apart  by 
themfelves,  left  the  allies  of  other  men  Ihould  receive  pol¬ 
lution  from  them.  Some  lay  they  were  interred  upon  the 
very  fpot  where  they  died  ;  others  will  have  it  that  they 
had  no  interment,  but  were  fuffered  to  rot  where  they  fell, 
becatife  it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to  approach  the  place. 
For  this  reafon  the  ground  was  hedged  in,  left  any  perfon 
unawares  ihould  contract  pollution  from  it.  All  places 
ftruck  with  lightning  were  carefully  avoided  and  fenced 
round,  out  of  an  opinion  that  Jupiter  had  either  taken  of¬ 
fence  at  them,  and  fixed  upon  them  the  marks  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  or  that  he  had,  by  tiiis  means,  pitched  upon 
them  as  facred  to  himfelf.  The  ground  thus  fenced  about 
was  called  by  the  Romans  bidentul.  Lightning  was  much 
obferved  in  augury,  and  was  a  good  or  bad  omen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumltances  attending  it. 

According  to  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  See.  the  olive, 
fig-tree,  and  laurel,  are  never  ftruck  by  lightning.  Porta 
adopted  this  opinion,  which  was  that  of  all  the  ancients. 
Toaldo  fays  alio,  it  is  only  thofe  trees  which  contain  refin 
that  can  perhaps  efcape  the  danger  of  thunder;  fuch  as 
the  olive-tree,  laurel,  fir,  and  fome  others  of  the  like  kind. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  foundation  of  the  practice, 
common  among  the  vulgar  in  France,  of  keeping  in  their 
lioufes,  and  placing  on  the  fummits  of  (leeples  and  at  the 
corners  of  fields,  branches  of  olive  that  have  been  blefied, 
and  of  burning  them  in  their  houfes  during  (forms.  It  is 
poflible,  and  even  probable,  that  trees  of  this  kind  may 
be  lefs  frequently  ((ruck  by  lightning  than  thofe  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  aqueous  juices  ;  but  we  can  aflferr, 
that  thefe  prefervatives  of  the  ancients  are  not  equal  to 
our  conductors.  On  the  2iitof  June,  1783,  the  lightning 
burnt  the  leaves  of  a  fig-tree,  and  all  the  bark  of  an  olive- 
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tree,  in  the  territory  of  Sallon ;  and  the  fame  thing  had 
happened  there  formerly,  and  there  even  had  been  fig-trees 
and  olive-trees  fplit  and  torn  to  pieces  by  lightning. 

The  general  efteCts  of  lightning  are  (o  well  known,  that 
it  is  unneceflary  to  infill  upon  them.  We  may  juft  notice 
a  few  particulars  lefs  familiar,  and  enquire  how  far  ahei- 
ent  and  modern  obfervations  agree. 

“Thunder  fometimes  (fays  Seneca)  renders  wine  fro¬ 
zen  and  congealed.”-  Of  two  perfons  killed  by  thunder 
at  Pellifanne  in  1783,  one  loft  immediately  all  his  natural 
heat,  and  the  body  was  found  extremely  cold.  Thunder 
muft  fometimes  produce  thefe  effects  by  occafioning  a  ftrong 
and  fpeedy  evaporation. 

“Bodies  ftruck  by  thunder  (fays  Plutarch)  do  not 
corrupt ;  dogs  and  birds  do  not  eat  them.”  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe  ;  but  modern  experience  brings  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  contrary.  On  the  day  of  the  fair 
of  Villefranche,  July  22,  1783,  the  thunder  killed  a  mule, 
which  corrupted  fo  foon  thatrt  was  found  necefiary  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Several  (heep  were  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
mountain  of  Sederon  in  Provence;  and  the  (bepherds  ab- 
ftained,  for  a  long  time,  from  approaching  the  place,  on 
account  of  the  bad  fmeil  which  they  emitted.  But  Mr. 
Achard’s  experiments  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Berlin)  are 
much  more  decifive.  He  cut  a  piece  of  raw  beef  into 
three  parts,  and  eleftrified  the  firft  pofitively  for  ten 
hours  without  any  (hock;  the  fecond  he  electrified  for 
as  long  negatively,  and  the  third  he  did  not  eleCtrify. 
Thefe  three  pieces  were  left  in  the  fame  apartment, 
and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  When  ex¬ 
amined  next  day,  both  the  pieces  which  had  been  elec¬ 
trified  appeared  to  be  tender,  but  were  free  from  the  leaflr 
bad  fmeil.  On  the  fourth  day  the  eleftrified  flefh  had  an 
intolerably  fetid  fmeil,  and  that  which  had  not  been  elec¬ 
trified  began  to  fmeil  a  little.  M.  Achard  repeated  thefe 
experiments  with  boiled  veal.  That  which  was  electrified 
had  the  next  day  an  acid  fmeil  and  an  unpleafant  tafte ; 
but  that  which  had  not  been  electrified  continued  fweet 
for  three  days,  and  only  on  the  fourth  day  began  to  have 
an  acid  fmeil. 

M.  Achard  then  killed  feveral  birds  by  eleCtric  (hocks, 
and  at  the  fame  time  deprived  others  of  life  by  (ticking  a 
needle  through  their  heads;  and,  placing  them  all  in  the 
fame  temperature,  covered  them  with  glais  receivers  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  them  from  infeCts.  Having  obferved  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  corruption  in  both,  he  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  took  place  much  fooner,  and  advanced  more 
rapidly,  in  thofe  killed  by  eleCtric  (hocks  than  in  thole 
deprived  of  life  by  the  needle.  In  thofe  alfo  to  which  a 
ftronger  (hock  had  been  given,  the  degree  of  corruption 
was  far  ftrotiger  than  in  the  others;  and  the  caufe  in  all 
probability  was,  that  in  this  cafe  the  veflels  containing 
the  animal  fluids  were  fuddenly  deftroyed,  by  which 
means  thefe  fluids  had  diflufed  themfelves  through  the 
particles  of  the  body,  and  might  thus  accelerate  putridity. 

It  clearly  follows  from  thefe  experiments,  that  electri¬ 
city  accelerates  corruption,  and  that  the  putrefaction  of 
flefti  after  a  thunder-ftorm  muft  be  aferibed  folely  to  the 
more  abundant  accumulation  of  the  eleCtric  matter  at  that 
time.  M.  Achard  faw  that  this  was  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
feveral  perfons  killed  by  lightning.  The  body  of  a  farmer, 
who  loft  his  life  in  this  manner  on  the  2d  of  July,  between 
five  and  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  emitted  next  morning 
a  very  perceptible  fetid  fmeil,  which  in  the  evening  was 
totally  infupp.ortable. 

M  deLamanon,  (Journal  de Phyfique,)  in  his  Obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  Nature  of  the  Fog  o.f  1783,  (fee  our  article 
Fog,  vol.  vii.  p.  530.)  notices  what  he  calls  afeending 
thunder.  “On  the  21ft  of  June,  17S3,  afeending  thunder 
was  feen  at  Sallon  :  like  phenomena  were  oblerved  the 
fame  day  in  (everal  other  places.  In  feveral  villages 
through  which  I  palled,  I  was  fliovvn  a  great  number  of 
trees  it  ripped  of  their  bark  by  the  thunder;  and  I  remarked 
that  the  part  of  the  bark,  or  wood,  carried  away,  was  al- 
meft  always  broad  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  narrow 
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at  the  fummit.  It  would  feem  as  if  the  lightning  had 
met  with  obftacles,  and  that  it  had  not  the  fame  force 
when  it  attacked  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree.  In  my 
opinion  the  thunder  which  produced  thefe  effects  was  all 
afcending;  and  I  often  obferved  holes  at  the  roots  of  the 
trees  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  bark.  I  obferved 
alfo  that  dry  land  had  been  lefs  flruck  with  the  lightning 
than  moift  land,  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  thunder  that  year  was  afcending.” 
Thefe  particulars  are  collected  from  the  third  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine. 

Conductors  of  lightning  are  pointed  metallic  rods  fixed  to 
the  upper  parts  of  buildings,  to  fecure  them  from  ftrokes 
of  lightning.  Thefe  were  invented  and  propofed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  for  this  purpofe,  foon  after  the  identity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  lightning  was  afcertained  ;  and  they  exhibit  a 
very  important  and  ufeful  application  of  modern  difco- 
veries  in  this  fcience.  This  ingenious  philofopher,  hav¬ 
ing  found  that  pointed  bodies  are  better  fitted  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  throwing  off  the  electric  fire  than  fuch  as  are 
terminated  by  blunt  ends  or  flat  furfaces,  and  that  metals 
are  the  readielt  and  bed  conductors,  foon  difcovered  that 
lightning  and  electricity  refembled  each  other  in  this  and 
other  diltinguifhing  properties  ;  he  therefore  recommended 
a  pointed  metalline  rod  to  be  raifed  fome  feet  above  the 
higheft  part  of  a  building,  and  to  be  continued  down  into 
the  ground,  or  the  nearelt  water.  The  lightning,  fhould 
it  ever  come  within  a  certain  diltance  of  this  rod  or  wire, 
would  be  attracted  by  it,  and  pal's  through  it  preferably 
to  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  be  conveyed  into 
the  earth  or  water,  and  there  diflipated,  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  building.  See  the  article  Electricity. 
Many  faCts  have  occurred  to  evince  the  utility  of  this  Am¬ 
ple  and  feemingly-trifling  apparatus.  And  yet  fome  elec¬ 
tricians,  of  whom  Mr.  Wilfon  was  the  chief,  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  pointed  termination  of  this  conductor;  pre¬ 
ferring  rather  a  blunt  end  ;  becaufe,  they  pretend,  a  point 
invites  the  eleCtricity  from  the  clouds,  and  attracts  it  at 
a  greater  diltance  than  a  blunt  conductor.  This  fubjeCt 
lias  indeed  been  very  accurately  examined  and  difcufled  ; 
and  pointed  conductors  are  almolt  univerfally,  and  for  the 
bell  reafons,  recommended  as  the  molt  proper  and  eligi¬ 
ble.  A  lharp-pointed  conductor,  as  it  attracts  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire  of  a, cloud  at  a  greater  diltance  than  the  other, 
draws  it  ofi'  gradually  ;  and,  by  conveying  it  away  gently, 
and  in  a  continued  ftream,  prevents  an  accumulation  and 
a  Itroke  ;  whereas  a  conductor  with  a  blunt  termination 
receives  the  whole  difcharge  of  a  cloud  at  once,  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  exploded,  whenever  a  cloud  comes 
within  a  ftriking-diltance.  To  this  may  be  added  expe¬ 
rience ;  for  buildings  guarded  by  either  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial  conductors  terminating  in  a  point,  have  very  feldom 
been  (truck  by  lightning ;  but  others,  having  flat  or 
blunt  terminations,  have  often  been  (truck  and  damaged 
by  it. 

The  belt  conductor  for  this  purpofe  (fays  Mr.  Cavallo) 
is  a  rod  of  iron,  or  rather  of  copper,  as  being  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  lefs  liable  to  ruft,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  either  to  be  fattened 
to  the  walls  of  a  building  by  wooden  cramps,  or  fup- 
ported  by  wooden  pofts,  at  the  diltance  of  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  wall ;  though  lefs  may  do;  the  upper  end  of  it 
lhould  terminate  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  a  (harp  point 
and  edges  ;  and,  when  made  of  iron,  gilt  or  painted  near 
the  top,  or  elfe  pointed  with  copper ;  and  be  elevated  five 
or  fix  feet  above  the  higheft  part  of  the  building,  or 
chimneys,  to  which  it  may  be  fattened.  The  lower  end 
fhould  be  driven  five  or  fix  feet  into  the  ground,  and  di¬ 
rected  away  from  the  foundations  of  the  building,  or  con¬ 
tinued  till  it  communicates  with  the  neareft  water;  and, 
if  this  part  be  made  of  lead,  it  will  be  lefs  apt  to  decay. 
When  the  conductor  is  formed  of  different  pieces  of  me¬ 
tal,  care  fliould  be  taken  that  they  are  u'ell  joined  ;  and  it 
is  farther  recommended,  that  a  communication  be  made 
from  the  conductor  by  plates  of  lead,  eight  or  ten  inches 
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broad,  with  the  lead  on  the  ridges  and  gutters,  and  with 
the  pipes  that  carry  down  the  rain-water,  which  fliould 
be  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  be  made 
to  communicate  either  with  water  or  moift  earth,  or  with 
the  main  pipe  which  ferves  the  houfe  with  water.  If  the 
building  be  large,  two,  three,  or  more,  conductors  fliould 
be  applied  to  different  parts  of  it,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent. 

Chains  have  been  ufed  as  conductors  for  preferving 
(hips  ;  but,  as  the  eleCtric  matter  does  not  pals  readily 
through  the  links  of  it,  copper  wires,  a  little  thicker  than 
a  goofe-quill,  have  been  preferred,  and  are  now  generally 
ufed.  They  fhould  reach  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
higheft  matt,  and  be  continued  down  in  any  convenient 
direction,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the  fea-water. 

Mr.  B.  Cook,  after  Hating  the  frequency  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  publilhed  of  damages  caufed  by  lightning,  re¬ 
commends  the  ereCtion  of  conductors  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles  ;  the  expenfe  of 
which,  he  thinks,  would  be  faved  in  a  few  years,  from 
the  mifchief  they  would  prevent;  and  propofes  that  every 
parifh  fliould  ereCt  four  or  fix  conductors,  according  to 
its  fize,  as  a  mode  of  putting  the  above  plan  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cook  next  dates  the  great  imperfection  of  iron 
conductors,  arifing  from  their  liability  to  ruft,  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  their  furfaces,  which  tends  to  caule  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  to  fly  off  to  any  other  conducting  fubftance  near 
them,  and  their  not  being  raifed  to  a  fufficient  height 
above  the  buildings  which  they  are  intended  to  protect, 
and  which  height  fhould  at  leaft  extend  to  fix  or  eight 
feet.  From  the  fcale  given  in  our  article  Electricity, 
vol.  vi.  p.  426.  it  appears,  that  gold  and  filver  are  the  beft 
conductors,  copper  and  brafs  the  next,  and  iron,  & c.  the 
worit.  Mr.  Cook  therefore  propofes  to  ufe  brals  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  obtained  fuffici- 
ently  cheap,  and  of  the  proper  degree  of  fmoothnefs,  re¬ 
commends  that  it  be  ufed  in  the  form  of  coating  to  iron 
tubes,  and  patted  through  pclifhed  draw-plates  :  for  per¬ 
forming  which  operation  in  a  manner  that  unites  the  brafs 
fo  perfectly  to  the  iron,  by  compreflion,  as  to  appear  but 
one  piece,  and  fo  as  to  form  a  coating  of  one-fixteenth  cf 
an  inch  in  thicknefs,  Mr.  Cook  has  difcovered  a  very  ef¬ 
fectual  method,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent. 

Inftead  of  brafs,  Mr.  Robert  Patterfon,  of  Philadelphia, 
propofes  to  fix  upon  the  top  of  the  iron  rod  a  piece  of 
black-lead ,  of  about  two  inches  long,  taken  out  of  a  good 
pencil,  and  terminating  in  a  fine  point,  projecting  but  a 
very  little  above  the  end  of  its  metallic  focket ;  fo  that, 
if  the  black-lead  point  fhould  happen  to  be  broken  off  by' 
any  accident,  Hill  the  point  of  the  rod  would  be  left 
(harp  enough  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  metallic  con¬ 
ductor.  “  This  fubftance  (Mr.  P.  obferves)  is  well-known 
to  be  infufible  by  the  greateft  heat,  and  hence  its  ufe  in 
making  crucibles;  nor  is  it  evaporable,  as  remarked  by 
Cronftedt  in  his  Mineralogy,  except  in  a  flow  calcining 
heat,  to  which  it  could  never  be  expofed  on  the  top  of  a 
lightning-rod.  At  the  fame  time  its  power,  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  eleCtricity,  is  perhaps  equal,  or  but  little  infe¬ 
rior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  metals.  A  line  drawn  on  a 
piece  of  paper  by  a  black-lead  pencil  will,  as  I  have  of¬ 
ten  experienced,  conduct  an  eieCtric  explofion  feerningfy 
as  well  as  a  fimilar  line  of  gilding  would  do;  and  that 
without  ever  lofing  its  conducting  power,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  gilding.” 

Mr.  Patterfon  then  propofes  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  directing  the  efcape  of  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rod  into  the  furrounding  earth.  “  It 
is  in  many  cafes  impracticable,  from  the  interruption  of 
rocks,  or  other  obftacles,  to  fink  the  rod  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  moift  earth,  or  any  other  fubftance  which  is  a  tole¬ 
rably  good  conductor  of  eleCtricity.  Nor,  even  if  this 
were  praiticable,  would  it,  I  prefume,  be plone  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  defired  intention.  Iren  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  efpecially  in  mcift  earth,  will  prefently  contract  a 
1  ‘  coat  , 
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coat  of  ruft,  which  will  continually  increafe  till  the 
whole  is  converted  into  ruit  ;  but  rult  of  iron,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  calx  of  al)  metals,  is  a  ?ion-condu&or,  or  atinoft 
but  a  very  imperfect  conduftor,  of  the  eleCIric  fluid. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  t hat,  in  a  few  years  after  a 
lightning-rod  has  been  ereCted,  that  part  of  it  which  is 
under-ground  will  contribute  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  fafety  of  the  building.  Befldes,  the  furface  of  this 
.part  of  the  rod  is  too  final  1  to  afford  an  eafy  and  copious 
discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  into  the  furrounding  earth, 
when  this  is  hut  an  imperfect  cqnduCtor.  As  a  remedy 
for  thefe  defeCfs,  I  would  propofe  that  the  part  of  the  rod 
under-ground  be  made  of  tin  or  copper,  which  are  far 
lefs  liable  to  corrolion  or  ruft,  by  lying  under-ground, 
than  iron  ;  or,  which  perhaps  would  anfwer  the  purppfe 
better,  let  this  part  of  the  rod,  of  whatever  metal  it  be 
made,  be  coated  over  with  a  thick  cruft  of  black-lead, 
■previoufly  formed  into  the  confiftence  of  pafte,  by  being 
-pulverized  and  mixed  with  melted  fulphur,  (as  in  the 
manufactory  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  black-lead  pencils,) 
and  then  applied  to  the  rod  while  hot.  By  this  means, 
the  lower  part  of  the  rod  would,  I  apprehend,  retain  its 
conducting  power  forages,  without  any  diminution.  I11 
order  to  increafe  the  furface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  con¬ 
ductor,  let  a  hole  or  pit  of  f'ufRcient  extent  be  dug  as 
deep  as  convenient,  and  into  this  pit  let  there  be  put  a 
quantify  of  charcoal,  roll  (id  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
rod.  Charcoal  poffeffes  two  properties,  which  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  fit  it  for  anfweiing  the  purpofe  here  in  view. 
Firft,  it  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  electricity  ;  and  fe- 
condly,  it  will  undergo  little  or  no  change  of  property  by 
lying  ever  fo  long  in  the  earth.  Thus  might  the  furface 
of  that  part  of  the  conductor  in  contact  with  the  earth  be 
kicreafed,  with  little  trouble  or  expenle,  to  any  extent  at 
pleafure  ;  a  circumftance  which  every  one  acquainted  with 
electrical  experiments  mult  acknowledge  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  end  here  propofed.”  For  thefe  pro- 
pofed  improvements,  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  was  voted 
to  Mr.  Patterfon  by  the  American  Philofophical  Society  ; 
and  the  account  was  publifhed  in  their  TranfaCtions. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Philofophical  Journal  makes 
light  of  thefe  improvements,  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
place  where  lightning  ftrikes  feems  to  be  governed  in  a 
great  meafure  by  certain  conducting  mafles  lying  within 
the  earth,  which  have  an  influence  far  beyond  the  coun¬ 
teracting  power  of  any  metallic  rod,  even  fuppoling  this 
laft  to  be  inferted  into  the  mafs  itfelf.  For  this  and  other 
reafons,  deduced  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  fcale  on  which 
eleftric  phenomena  are  produced  by  atmofpheric  evapo¬ 
rations  and  condenfations,  he  thinks  that  conduCting-rods 
.cannot  effectually  modify  the  courfe  of  thefe  effects  ;  and, 
in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  ftates  the  cafe  of  the  poor-houfe 
at  Heckingham,  which  about  thirty  years  ago  was  fet  on 
fire  by  lightning,  without  its  touching  any  one  of  the 
eight  elevated  metallic  conductors  attached  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  Phil.  Journal ,  vol.  xxix. 

If,  however,  the  objections  ftated  againft  eleCtrical  con¬ 
ductors  were  fo  ftrong  as  the  editor  of  the  Philofophical 
Journal  feems  to  think,  it  is  manifelt  that  they  would 
not  have  been  found  to  he  of  that  benefit  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  decided  them  to  be  of  wherever  they  have  been 
ufed,  but  particularly  in  America  ;  and  we  farther  ima¬ 
gine,  that,  if  the  difpofltion  of  the  internal  mafles  of  the 
earth  abfolutely  decided  the  place  of  the  eleCfric  ftroke, 
that  then  certain  places  mull  be  oftener  ftruck  than  others, 
(which  has  never  been  proved  to  be  the  cafe;)  and  that 
the  praftice  of  the  Romans,  in  marking  by  a  public  mo¬ 
nument  the  (pot  ftruck  by  lightning,  would  appear  to  be 
a  wife  precaution.  See  p.  69+.  On  this  fubjeCt  the  faireft 
decifion  feems  to  be,  that  though  conductors,  like  moft 
other  human  means,  are  not  abfolutely  perfeCt,  yet  they 
increafe  the  chance  of  protection  lb  much,  as  to  make 
their  adoption  extremely  advifeable ;  and,  inftead  of  reject¬ 
ing  them  on  account  of  a  few  failures,  that  thefe  latter 
fliould  rather  excite  to  fucli  an  examination  of  the  caufes. 


as  might  fuggeft  farther  improvements  in  their  confiruc- 
tion  and  ufe.  The  event  at  Heckingham,  for  inftance, 
might  have  been  caufed  by  the  very  defects  in  the  rods 
which  Mr.  Cook  mentions  ;  the  rods  might  have  been  put 
up  without  making  them  terminate  in  water  at  all;  or  the 
water  might  at  that  time  have  been  dried  up;  they  might 
even  have  been  fo  injudicioufiy  placed,  as  to  conduCt  the 
lightning  to  the  building,  inftead  of  drawing  it  off ;  and 
that  this  has  been  often  the  cafe,  feems  probable,  from 
the  precaution  ufed  of  late  years,  in  ereCIing  conductors 
for  gunpowder-magazines,  by  placing  them  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  the  building,  inftead  of  attaching  them  to 
it,  as  formerly. 

For  the  above  reafons,  we  ftill  think  the  ufe  of  con¬ 
ductors  for  lightning  highly  neceffary  ;  and  agree  with 
Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Patterfon  that  rods  tipped  with  brals 
or  black-lead  would  be  much  fuperior  to  any  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  at  prefent.  On  the  point  of  the  propriety  of  ereCt - 
ing  conductors  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  the  manner  the 
former  propofes,  we  cannot,  however,  coincide  with  him; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  diftance  he  mentions  for  them 
would  be  totally  inadequate  as  a  general  protection  ;  and 
to  have  them  much  clol'er,  would  coft  a  fum  too  enor¬ 
mous  to  be  applied  to  guard  againft  an  evil,  which,  formi¬ 
dable  as  it  is,  ranks  very  low  in  the  lift  of  thofe  by  which 
mankind  in  general  are  l'urrounded,  or  even  of  thofe  which 
we  peculiarly  labour  under  in  England.  The  ufe  of  con¬ 
ductors  therefore,  we  imagine,  muft  be  ftill  confined  to 
the  defence  of  expenfive  public  buildings,  or  to  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  thofe  individuals  who  can  afford  them,  and  are 
fo  happy  as  to  have  no  greater  evils  to  contend  with. 

Dr.  Franklin  advifes  perfons  who  are  apprehenfive  of 
danger  from  lightning,  to  fit  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  under  a  metal  lultre  fufpended  by  a  chain, 
fitting  on  one  chair,  and  laying  their  feet  on  another. 
It  is  It  ill  fafer,  he  fays,  to  bring  two  or  three  mattrafies, 
or  beds,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  folding  them 
double,  to  place  the  chairs  upon  them  ;  for,  as  they  arc 
not  fo  good  conductors  as  the  wall,  the  lightning  will  not 
choofe  to  pafs  through  them  ;  but  the  fafeft  place  of  all  is 
in  a  hammock  hung  with  filken  cords,  at  an  equal  dif¬ 
tance  from  all  the  fldes  of  a  room.  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves, 
that  the  place  of  moft  abfolute  fafety  muft  be  the  cellar, 
and  efpecially  the  middle  of  it ;  for,  when  a  perf'on  is 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  lightning  muft 
ftrike  it  before  it  can  poflibly  reach  him.  In  the  fields, 
the  place  of  fafety  is  within  a  few  yards  of  a  tree,  but  not 
quite  near  it.  Neverthelefs,  S.  Beccaria  cautions  perl'ons 
not  to  depend  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  a  higher,  or,  in 
all  cafes,  a  better  conductor  than  their  own  body  ;  fince, 
according  to  his  repeated  obfervations,  the  lightning  by 
no  means  defeends  in  one  undivided  track;  but  bodies  of 
various  kinds  conduCt  their  (hare  of  it  at  the  fame  time, 
in  proportion  to  their  quantity  and  conducting  power. 
See  on  this  fubjeCt,  Franklin’s  Letters  ;  Beccaria’s  Lettre 
dell’  Elettricil'mo  ;  Prieftley’s  Hiltory,  See.  of  IJleCtricity. 

Phofphorus,  when  newly  made,  gives  a  fort  of  artificial 
lightning ,  viftble  in  the  dark,  which  would  furprife  thofe 
who  are  not  ufed  to  fuch  a  phenomenon  :  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  this  preparation  is  under,  water;  and,  if 
the  corrufcations  are  defired  to  be  feen  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  glafs  in  which  it  is  kept  fhould  be  deep  and 
cylindric,  and  not  more  than  three-fourths  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter.  The  phofphorus  put  into  this  water  will  fend  up  cor¬ 
rufcations  at  times,  which  will  pierce  through  the  incum¬ 
bent  water,  and  expand  themlelves  with  great  brightnefs 
in  the  empty  upper  part  of  the  bottle.  If  we  compare 
this  artificial  corrufcation  to  the  •real  lightning,  we  (hall 
find,  that,  as  in  this  the  fire  pafl’es  unaltered  through  the 
water,  fo  in  that  the  flafhes  of  lightning,  which  come  at 
intervals,  pafs  uninterrupted  through  the  moft  aenfe 
clouds,  and  are  not  obftruCted  by  the  heavieft  ltorms  of 
rain,  but,  like  the  beams  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  fire,  pafs 
uninterrupted  through  glafs  and  water.  The  feafon  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  the  newnefs  of  the  phofphorus, 
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rand:  concur  to  produce  thefe  Sallies;  for  they  are  as  un¬ 
common  in  winter  as  lightning  is,  but  in  warm  weather 
both  are  very  frequent. 

The  flame  of  lightning  is  generally  inoffenfive,  and  does 
rot,  except  in  particular  circumltances,  fet  fire  to  any 
thing  that  it  falls  upon  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  flafh- 
ings  of  the  phofphorus  through  the  water  will  not  burn 
the  flefh,  nor  even  fire  the  molt  combuftible  things ; 
though  the  phofphorus  itfelf,  like  the  lightning,  under 
proper  circumltances,  may  be  a  very  conluming  and  ter¬ 
rible  fire.  The  warmth  of  the  air,  or  the  immediate 
beams  of  the  fun,  will  fet  fire  to  the  condenfed  body  of 
the  phofphorus,  and  it  then  becomes  this  terrible  fire  ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  lightning,  when  condenfed  and 
contracted,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  vehicle  ot  air,  fo  that 
it  does  not  fo  eafily  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  yielding 
ether,  lets  fire  to  trees,  hoiifes,  or  whatever  it  comes  near. 

The  phofphorus,  while  burning,  afts  the  part  of  a  cor- 
rofive,  and  when  it  goes  out  refoives  into  a  menftruum, 
which  difl'olves  gold,  iron,  and'  other  metals ;  and  light¬ 
ning,  in  the  fame  manner,  melts  the  fame  Jubilances. 
From  the  -whole,  it  appears  that  there  is  much  more  re- 
femblance  between  this  phofphorus  and  lightning  than 
between  gunpowder,  or  aurum  fulminans,  and  that  fire  ; 
though  thefe  have  often  been  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  its  nature.  See  Phosphorus. 

LIGHTS,  f  [fuppofed  to  be  called  fo  from  their  light- 
nefs  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.]  The  lungs;  the  organs 
of  breathing  ;  we  fay,  lights  of  other  animals,  and  lungs  ot 
men. — The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a  part  as 
of  no  quick  fenfe,  fo  no  feat  for  any  (harp  dileafe.  Hayward. 

Feajt  of  Lights,  or  of  the  dedication.  The  Jews  cele¬ 
brated  tlie  anniverfary  of  the  dedication  of  their  temple 
every  year,  for  eight  days;  this  was  firit  enjoined  by  Judas 
Maccabpeus,  and  the  whole  fynagogue,  in  the  year  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  sera  148,  i.e.  165  years  before  Chi  id,  on 
occafion  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Maccabees  over 
the  Greeks.  1  Mac.  iv.  59.  It  began  every  year  on  the  2  jth 
day  of  Cifleu,  and  was  continued  to  the  8th  day,  during 
all  which  time  they  illuminated  their  houfes,  by  fctting  up 
candles  at  every  man’s  door;  whence  it  was  called  the  JeaJl 
of  lights.  This  fellival  Chrift  honoured  with  his  prefence 
ret  Jerufalem.  John  x.  22.  Leo  of  Modena  lays,  that  they 
began  with  one  lamp,  and  added  to  the  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  day  of  the  fealt ;  fo  that  on  the  laft  day  they 
had  eight  lamps  in  their  houfes.  Perlius  feems  to  refer 
to  this  fellival  in  his  5th  fatire,  v.  179-184;  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  the  Maccabee  fellival,  of  the  dedication  of  the 
altar,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  inauguration  of  He¬ 
rod  the  Great,  might  be  blended  together  at  the  time 
to  which  Perlius  refers.  This  coincidence,  which  is  not 
improbable,  accounts  for  the  fplendour  of  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  which  he  deferibes. 

LI'GHTSOME,  adj.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  ob- 
•feure  ;  not  opake. — White  walls  make  rooms  more  light¬ 
fome  than  black.  Bacon. 

The  fun  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 

Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightfome  realms  of  love.  Dryd. 

Gay;  airy  ;  having  the  power  to  exhilarate. — The  lightfome 
pallion  of  joy  was  not  that  which  now  often  ufurps  the 
name;  .that  trivial,  vanilhing,  fuperficial,  thing,  that  only 
gilds  the  apprehenlion,  and  plays  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ion  1 .  South. 

LI'GHTSOMENESS,  /.  Luminoufnefs  ;  not  opacity; 
not  obfeurity ;  not  darklomenefs. — It  is  to  our  atmofphere 
that  the  variety  of  colours,  which  are  painted  on  the  Ikies, 
the  lightfomeni/s  of  our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing. 
Cheyne's  Philojophical  Principles. 

LEGIST,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  three  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Voitfberg. 

LIG'NA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Drave  feventeen  miles  well  of  Ziget. 

LIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre:  thirteen  miles  fouth-we#  of  Argenton,  and  eleven 
.fouth-eaft  of  Le  Blanc. 
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•  LIGNAC'  (Joleph- Adrian  le  Large  de),  a  learned 
French  abbe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  defeended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Poitiers,  but  in  what 
year  we  are  not  informed.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1762.  He 
was  the  author  of,  r.  Memoirs  iiluftrative  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Aquatic  Spiders,  1748,  nmo,  2.  A  Letter  to  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  concerning  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  M.  de  BufFon, 
2  vols.  121110.  1751.  3.  Elements  of  Metaphylics,  deduced 

from  Experience,  1753,  121110.  4.  The  Poffibility  of  Man’s 
corporeal  Prefence  in  different  Places  at  the  fame  Time, 
1754,  nmo.  in  which  lie  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
-trine  of  tranfirbftantiation  contains  nothing  incongruous 
with  the  principles  of  found  philofophy.  5.  An  Exami¬ 
nation,  ferious  and  comic,  of  the  Treatife  de  i'Efp-it  of 
Helvetius,  1759,  2  vols.  12100.  6.  The  testimony  of  in¬ 

ternal  Senfe  and  Experienc‘d  oppofed  to  the  profane  and 
ridiculous  Creed  of  modern  Fatalists,  1760,  3  vols.  121110. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  cornpofing 
a  treatife  on  the  Evidences  ot  Religion,  formed  on  the 
plan  fuggelted  by  M.  P.afcal. 

LIGNA'GIUM,  [  A  law-term  for  the  right  of  cutting 
fuel  in  woods ;  and  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  tribute  or 
payment  due  Tor  the  fame. 

LIGN A'LOES,  f.  [ lignum  aloes,  Lit.]  Aloes-wood. 
See  Aloe,  vol.  i. — The  valleys' fpread  forth  as  gardens  by 
the  river’s  fide,  as  the  trees  of  ligna/oes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  belide  the  water.  Numb.  xxiv.  5. 

LIGNA'NA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seiia  :  fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Vercelii. 

LI'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Je- 
ma'ppe,  on  the  river  Dernier:  thirteen  miles  north- weft- of 
Mons,  and  twenty  north  of  Valenciennes. 

LIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire:  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Aucenis. 

LIGNE'  sur  USSEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vienne:  fix  miles  north  of  Chateileraut, 
and  fixteen  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Loudun. 

LIGNE'AN,  adj.  Ligneous. 

LIG'NEOUS,  adj,  [ ligneus ,  Lat.j  Made  of  wood  ; 
w'ooden ;  refembling  wood. — Ten  thouland  feeds  of  the 
plant  harts-tongue  hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper¬ 
corn:  now  the  covers  and  the  true  body  of  each  feed,  the 
parench.ymous  and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres  of 
thole  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a  hundred 
thoufand  millions  of  formed  atoms;  but  how  many  more 
we  cannot  define.  Grew. 

LIGNEROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier:  four  miles  foutli  of  Montlu^on. 

LIGNEVIL'LE,  a  town-of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges :  fix  miles  north-welt  of  Darriey,  and  nine 
nortli-eaft  of  Marche. 

LIGNIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribunal, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher:  twenty-four  miles  fouth 
of  Bourges,.  and  thirteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ilfoudun. 
Lat.  46.  45.  N.  Ion.  2.  15.E. 

LIGNIE'RE  la  DOUCEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne  :  twelve  miles  north  of 
Villains,  and  thirteen  north-weft  of  Alengon. 

LIGNIE'RES  CHATELAI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme  :  eighteen  miles  fouth -welt 
of  Amiens. 

LIG'NITE.  See  the  article  Mineralogy. 

LIG'NITZ.  See  Liegnitz,  p.  628  of  this  volume. 

LIG'NO  BRASILIA'NO  SI'MILE,  in 'botany.  See 
Ctesalpinia,  vol.  iii. 

LIGNO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Vitry  le  Francois. 

LIG'NUM,  f  [Latin.]  In  botany,  the  wood,  or  woody 
part  of  the  trunk.  The  liber,  or  inner  bark,  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  deprived  of  its  juice,  hardened  and  glued  fait 
together.  Marlyn's  Language  of  Botany. 

LIG'NUM  ALO'ES.  See  Cordia,  vol.  ?.  p.195. 

LIG'NUM  CAMPECHI  A'  NU  M .  See  II  h,  mat  ox  y- 
lum,  vol.  ix. 

LIG'NUM  COLUBRI'NUM.  See  Strychnos. 

LIG'NUM  COR'NEUM.  See  Garcinia,  vol.  v iii. 
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LIG'NUM  LAS'VE.  See  Geabraria,  vol.  viii. 

LIG'NUM  MOLUCCEN'SE.  See  Croton,  vol.  v. 

LIG'NUM  SAPP  AN'.  See  Ctesalpinia,  vol.iii. 

LIG'NUM  SCHOLA'RE.  See  Echites,  vol.  vi. 

LIG'NUM  VT'TtE.  See  Guaiacum,  vol.  ix.  p.  63. 

LIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe.  In  1544,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bar  ie  Due. 

LIGNY'  le  CHATEAU',  atown  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Yonne  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  St.  Florentin, 
and  nine  north-eaft:  of  Auxerre. 

LI'GOR,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  once  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  now  fubjeft  to  Siam,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  here  for  tin,  rice,  and 
pepper.  Lat.  8.  18.  N.  Ion.  100.  35.  E. 

LI'GOR,  or  Tantalam',  Sn  ifland  at  the  entrance  of 
the,  gulf  of  Siam,  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  130 
miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  8.  10.  N.  Ion.  100.  50.  E. 

LIGO  RIO  (Pino),  an  artift  and  antiquary  pf  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family  of  Na¬ 
ples.  He  w  as  by  profeflion  a  painter  and  architeft ;  but 
lie  had  a  particular  paftion  for  antiquities,  and  fpent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  refearches  of  that  nature,  as  well 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As 
he  drew  with  great  facility,  lie  every- where  copied  what 
lie  faw,  ancient  monuments,  medals,  and  inferiptions, 
See.  with  the  intention  of  making  a  complete  colleflion 
of  the  kind  for  the  illuftration  of  the  hiftory  and  writings 
of  antiquity.  His  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  invited  to 
the  court  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  his  antiquary  in  1568,  with  an  ample  llipend. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  who  was  fo  far  from  learn¬ 
ed,  that  he  fcarcely  underftood  Latin,  ihould  have  inte- 
refted  himfelf  fo  much  in  thefe  matters.  This  defect  has 
occafioned  many  errors  in  his  compilations  with  regard  to 
inferiptions  ;  yet  antiquaries  have  acknowledged  that  his 
labours  were  highly  ufeful  and  meritorious.  His  manu¬ 
script  works  filled  thirty  volumes,  which  are  faid  to  he 
now  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the  court  of  Turin,  hav¬ 
ing  been  purchafed  for  18,000  ducats  by  Charles  Emanuel 
3.  duke  of  Savoy.  Some  leparate  parts  of  this  collection 
have  been  committed  to  the  prefs  ;  as,  a  treatife  On  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  printed  in  1553  ;  a  trait  De  Vehiculis, 
tranflated  from  the  original  into  Latin  ;  and  a  Fragment 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Ferrara,  1676.  As  an  artift,  Ligorio 
delerted  painting,  and  attached  himfelf  folely  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  was  employed  in  this  capacity  by  the  popes 
Paul  III.  and  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  and,  after  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo,  was  appointed  with  Vignola  to  Superin¬ 
tend  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  directions  to  follow 
the  plan  of  that  great  artift.  Proposing  to  deviate  from 
it,  his  employment  was  taken  away  by  Pius  V.  It  was  af¬ 
ter  this  period  that  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  lie  died  in  1583. 

LIGS,  J.  in  farriery,  a  difeale  of  the  mouth  incident  to 
liorfes. 

LIG'TA,/!  in  botany.  See  Alstroemeria. 

LIG'UA,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Lit.  32-.  S. 

LIG'UA,  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  river  fo  called  :  fe- 
venty-two  miles  nortli-noi-th-eaft  of  Valparayfo. 

LIGU'EIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire  :  nine  miles  fouth-welt  of  Loches,  and 
twenty-one  fouth  of  Tours. 

LIGUEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  :  nine  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Perigueux. 

LIG'ULA,  f.  [Latin.]  A  little  tongue  ;  a  latcliet  fora 
fhoe;  a  lace;  a  point.  The  leaft  denomination  of  liquid 
meafure  among  the  Romans.  In  old  records,  the  copy  of 
a  court-roll.  In  botany,  the  thin  membrane  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  Iheath  on  the  Items  of  corn  and  grafs. 

LIG'ULA,  f.  the  Bandage-worm  ;  in  helminthology, 
a  genus  of  inteftinal  worms.  Generic  characters — Body 
linear,  equal,  long;  the  fore-part  obtufe;  the  hind-part 
acute,  with  an  imprelled  dorfal  future.  There  are  only 
two  lpeciei. 
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1.  Ligula  mteftinalis,  the  inteftinal  bandage-worm  • 
body  clear  white,  and  very  narrow.  Found  in  the  intef- 
tines  of  the  merganfer  and  guillemot ;  about  a  foot  long., 
and  exaCtly  refembling  a  piece  of  tape. 

2.  Ligula  abdominalis,  the  abdominal  bandage-worm  5 
body  pale  a lb,  and  rather  broad.  There  are  eight  varie¬ 
ties,  infefting  as  many  different  fpecies  of  fifh.  They  are 
found  principally  in  the  mefentery,  emaciating  the  fifti 
they  infeit,  and  making  them  grow  deformed  :  when  they 
efcape  from  the  body,  they  penetrate  through  the  Ikin  ; 
they  are  about  half  a  line  thick,  and  from  fix  inches  to 
five  feet  long. 

LIG'ULA,  /.  The  name  given  to  a  genus  of  teftaceous 
worms,  inftituted  by  Mr.  Montagu,  in  the  Supplement  to 
his  Teftacea  Britannica,  1811  ;  the  characters  of  which  he 
gives  as  follows:  “Animal  an  afeidia;  (hell  bivalve,  equi- 
yalve;  hinge  with  a  broad  tooth  in  each  valve,  projeCIing 
inwards,  furnilhed  with  a  pit  or  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  the  connecting  cartilage;  in  fome  fpecies,  a  minute 
ereCf  tooth."  The  fpecies  are  felefted  from  the  genera 
Mactra  and  Mya,  which  fee. 

LIGULA'RIA,/  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia,  vol.  vis. 

LIG'ULATE,  adj.  in  botany,  ftrap-fliaped ;  applied  to 
the  flat  corollet  of  a  compound  flower. 

LIGU'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  forty-four  miles  eafl: 
of  Miedniki. 

LI'GURE,y!  A  precious  ftone. — The  third  row  a  li- 
gvre,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyft.  Exodus.' 

LIG'URES,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria. 

LIGU'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Apennine  mountains,  on  the  weft  by  part  of 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  on  the  ealt  by  Etruria;  compre¬ 
hending  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  diftriefs  of  Nice, 
Piedmont,  Montferrat,  Genoa,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
There  is  a  great  difagreement  among  authors  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Ligurians,  though  moft  probably  they 
were  defeended  from  the  Gauls.  Some  carry  up  their  ori¬ 
gin  as  far  as  the  fabulous  heroes  of  antiquity ;  while  others 
trace  them  from  the  Ligyes,  a  people  mentioned  by  He¬ 
rodotus  as  attending  Xerxes  in  his  expeditions  againft 
Greece.  Thefe  Ligyes  are  by  fome  ancient  geographers 
placed  in  Colchis;  by  others,  in  Albania.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Ligurians  led  a  very  wretched  life; 
their  country  being  entirely  overgrown  with  woods,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pull  up  by  the  root,  in  order  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  land,  which  was  alfo  encumbered  with  great 
Hones,  and,  being  naturally  barren,  made  but  very  poor 
returns  for  all  their  labour.  They  were  much  addifted  to 
hunting  ;  and,  by  a  life  of  continual  exercife  and  labour, 
became  fo  ftrong,  that  the  weakeft  Ligurian  was  generally 
an  overmatch  for  the  llrongeft  and  molt  robuft  among  the 
Gauls.  The  women  are  laid  to  have  been  almoft  as  ftrong 
as  the  men,  and  to  have  borne  an  equal  fliare  in  all  labo¬ 
rious  enterprifes.  With  all  their  bravery,  however,  they 
were  not  able  to  refill  the  Roman  power  ;  but  were  fub- 
dued  by  that  warlike  nation,  about  21 1  B.  C. 

The  form  of  their  government  appears  to  have  been  a!, 
ways  republican.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  details 
of  the  wars  of  Liguria  during  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
the  name  of  not  a  fingle  Ligurian  king,  prince,  or  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  occurs;  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  equality 
of  condition  which  prevailed  among  this  people.  All  the 
hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  that  of  more  recent 
periods,  exhibits  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Liguria  as  more  inclined  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  a  republican  government,  and  to  infurrec- 
tions,  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  wars,  their 
commerce,  their  afperity,  and  the  fterility  of  the  foil  which 
obliged  them  to  inceflant  labour,  prevented  them  for  % 
long  period  from  cultivating  the  fine  arts,  or  from  devot¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  literature..  From  the  time  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  when  the  Romans  firft  began  to  acquire  a  tafte  for 
Itudy,  the  Ligurians,  who  had  juft  fallen  under  their  yoke, 
were  treated  as  an  ignorant  people.  The  hiftory  alio  of 
3  "  the 
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the  4tli,  5th,  and  6th,  ages  of  Roman  literature,  from  Te¬ 
rence  to  Caffiodorus,  prefents  us  with  only  a  fingle  Ligu¬ 
rian,  viz.  Pedo  Albinovanus,  to  whom  Horace  addrefles 
one  of  his  Epiftles.  It  limit  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Ligurians,  and  their  defendants  the  Genoefe,  have 
always  evinced  an  energetic  character  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  ta¬ 
lents,  they  have  conftantly diftinguifhed  themfelvCs.  Three 
or  four  Genoefe  or  Ligurian  popes,  Innocent  IV.  Nicho¬ 
las  V.  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II.  have  ellablifhed  remark¬ 
able  epochs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church  and  of  the  em¬ 
pire;  and  we  mull  add  that  they  afford  a  favourable  idea 
of  the  Ligurian  character,  but  not  properly  of  that  of  the 
Genoefe.  Denina's  PiBure  of  Upper  Italy,  1807. 

LIGU'RIAN  REPUB'LIC.  See  Genoa,  vol.  vlil. 
p.  326,  7. 

LIGUS'TICUM,/!  [from  Liguria  in  Italy.]  Lovage; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  of  umbellatse  or  umbelli  ferae.  The  generic 
charaflers  are — Calyx:  umbel  univerfal,  manifold  ;  partial 
mtnifold.  Involucre  univerfal  membranaceous,  feven- 
leaved,  unequal;  partial  fcarcely  four-leaved,  membrana¬ 
ceous;  perianthium  proper  five-toothed,  obfcure.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  univerfal  uniform  ;  florets  all  fertile  ;  proper  of  five 
petals  ;  which  are  equal,  involute,  flat,  entire,  inwardly 
keeled.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla;  antherae  Ample.  Piflillum:  germ  inferior; 
fly  1  e 3  two,  approximated  ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  : 
none;  fruit  oblong,  cornered,  five-furrowed,  bipartite  on 
each  fide.  Seeds  :  two,  oblong,  fmooth,  marked  on  one 
fide  with  five  elevated  Ante,  flat  on  the  other  fide.  There 
are  alio  male  flowers  obferved. — EJfential  CharaBer.  Fruit 
oblong,  five-grooved  on  both  fides  ;  corolla  equal,  with 
involute  entire  petals. 

Species.  1.  Ligulticum  levifticum,  or.  common  lovage: 
leaves  manifold  ;  leaflets  gaflied  at  top.  Root  ftrong, 
flefhy,  perennial,  ftriking  deep  into  the  ground,  and  com- 
pofed  of  many  llrong  flefhy  fibres  covered  with  a  brown 
fkin,  and  having  a  llrong  hot  aromatic  fimell  and  tafte. 
Leaves  large,  compofed  of  many  leaflets  fiiaped  like  thofe 
of  fmallage,  but  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green.  Stems  fix 
or  feven  feet  high,  large  and  channelled,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yel- 
•low  flowers.  Petals  very  final!,  yeliowifh  green  with  a 
yellow  receptacle.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  crowned  with  an 
obfcure  rudiment  of  the  calyx,  emarginateat  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  winged.  Seeds  of  the  fame  form,  convex  on  one 
fide,  with  three  narrow  approximating  wings,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  broader-ridged  not-flexile  margin  ;  flat  on 
the  other  fide,  and  marked  with  a  raifed  longitudinal  line  ; 
wbitifh  bay-coloured.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Italy,  the 
South  ofiFrance,  Silefia,  &c.  Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Ge- 
rarde.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn.  The  odour  of  this  plant  is  very  llrong,  and 
peculiarly  ungrateful;  its  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic.  It 
abounds  with  a  yeliowifh  gummy-refinous  juice,  very 
much  refembling  opoponax.  Its  qualities  are  fuppofed  to 
be  fimilar  to  thofe  of  angelica  and  maflerwort  in  expelling 
flatulencies,  exciting  fweat,  and  opening  obflruCtions ; 
therefore  chiefly  ufed  in  hyflerical  dil’orders,  and  in  ute¬ 
rine  obftruClions.  A  teacup  full  of  the  juice  with  rhenifh 
■wine,  or  a  decoflion  of  the  feeds  with  wine  or  mugwort- 
water,  was  by  Foreflus  faid  to  be  a  fecret  remedy  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  efficacy  in  flow  or  laborious  parturition.  The 
leaves,  eaten  as  falad,  are  accounted  as  emmenagogue. 
The  root,  which  is  iefs  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is 
faid  to  poflefs  fimilar  virtues,  and  may  be  employed  in 
powder. 

2.  Liguflicum  Scoticum,  or  Scotch  lovage :  leaves  bi- 
ternate.  This  has  a  biennial  root,  (all  other  authors  fay, 
perennial,)  of  much  lefs  fize  than  the  preceding  ;  the  leaf¬ 
lets  are  broader  and  fhorter ;  each  leaf  having  two  or  three 
ternate  leaflets,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalk  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  and  fullains  an  umbel  of  pale  yellow 
flowers,  fhaued  like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  with  red  ftig- 
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mas.  Linnseus  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  lucid  or  glofly 
underneath.  The  leaflets  are  oblong-wedged -fiiaped,  en¬ 
tire  below,  above  irregularly  ferrate,  and  fometimes  deeply 
cut.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Scotland,  on  rocks  near  the  coaft.  It  is  much  valued 
in  the  Ifle  of  Sky.  The  root  is  reckoned  a  good  carmi¬ 
native  ;  and  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  whey,  a  googi 
purge  for  calves.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  food,  either  as  a  falad 
or  boiled  as  greens. 

3.  Liguflicum  Peloponnenfe,  or  hemlock-leaved  lovage: 
leaves  manifold-pinnate  ;  leaflets  pinnately-gafhed.  Root 
thick,  flefhy,  like  that  of  parfnep,  flriking  deep  into  the 
ground.  Leaves  large,  deep  green,  when  bruifed  emitting 
a  fetid  odour;  the  leaflets  are  cut  into  acute  points. 
Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  large  and  hollow,  fuftain- 
ing  large  umbels  of  yeliowifh  flowers.  Native  of  Swlf- 
ferland,  Auftria,  Dauphine,  Silefia,  Italy,  Peloponnefus, 
and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1 516,  by  Gerarde. 

4.  Liguflicum  Auftriacum,  or  Auflrian  lovage  :  leaves 
bipinnate;  leaflets  confluent,  gaflied,  quite  entire.  Root 
half  a  foot  long  or  more,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hitman 
thumb,  often  branched,  yellowifh-brown  on  the  outlide, 
pale  within  and  fpongy.  Stem  upright,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height,  grooved,  hollow  without  any  partitions  at 
the  joints,  the  whole  leafy,  as  thick  as  the  thumb  or  fin¬ 
ger,  Amply  branched  at  top  only.  Root-leaves  very  large ; 
item-leaves  above  the  middle  feflile.  Flowers  ftrong- 
finelling,  large,  all  fertile.  Petals  white,  lubovate,  blunt- 
ifh,  a  little  concave,  fpreading  very  much,  not  inflex-cor¬ 
date.  Fruit  ovate,  acute.  Seeds  ovate,  browniffi  or  pale, 
fiat  on  one  fide,  on  the  other  convex  and  deeply  four- 
grooved.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Native  of  Auftria, 
Silefia,  and  Italy;  cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller  5 
flowers  from  June  to  Augufl. 

5.  Liguflicum  Cornubienfe,  or  Corniffi  lovage:  root- 
leaves  decompound,  gaffied  ;  ftem-leaves  ternate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  entire.  Root  perennial,  fpindle-ffiaped.  Stem  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  erect,  branched,  many-flow¬ 
ered,  round,  ftriated,  rooghifh,  purple  at  the  hafie,  annual. 
Flowers  white,  equal,  all  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  of  five 
final  1,  roundifh,  blunt,  concave,  leaves;  petals  five  times 
as  large  as  the  calyx,  oblong,  acute,  turned  in,  deeply 
channelled  on  the  back,  equal.  Native  only  of  Cornwall,, 
where  it  was  obferved  by  Buddie  ;  it  grows  in  thickets, 
among  bufhes,  and  in  hedges.  This  plant  eluded  the 
fearches  of  modern  botanifts  till  Mr.  Pennington  found 
it  in  1788  in  great  plenty  near  Bodmin  ;  fir  Thomas  Gery 
Cullum,  bart.  gathered  it  there  the  year  following.  In 
1793  not  a  fingle  plant  was  to  be  found  in  the  field  where 
Mr.  Pennington  had  difeovered  it;  but  Dr.  Withering 
found  it  in  another  place,  farther  from  Bodmin,  among 
furze.  Cattle  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  eat  it  down 
wherever  they  can  get  at  it.  The  root  contains  a  yellow 
refinous  juice. 

6.  Liguflicum  peregrinum,  or  parftey-leaved  lovage: 
involucre  of  the  primary  umbel  fcarcely  any,  of  the  late¬ 
ral  ones  membranaceous  at  the  bafe ;  rays  fomevvhat 
branched.  Root  biennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  rigid,  an¬ 
gular,  even.  It  refembles  parfley,  even  in  finell  and  tafte  ; 
but  all  the  parts  are  thicker  and  more  rigid.  Native  of 
Portugal;  introduced  “in  1766  by  Monf.  Thouin  ;  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

7.  Liguflicum  Balearicum,  or  Balearic  lovage  :  leaves 
pinnate;  loweft  leaflets  augmented  with  a  leaflet.  Root 
biennial.  Stem  round,  fomevvhat  ftriated,  finall  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  umbel,  a  foot  high.  The  genus  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  feeds  not  having  been  obferved  in  a  flate  of  per¬ 
fection.  Native  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  about 
Rome. 

8.  Liguflicum  candicans,  or  pale  lovage :  Ieavesfuper- 
decompound  ;  leaflets  wedge-form,  gaffied,  fmooth  ;  uni¬ 
verfal  involucre  two-leaved,  fubfoliaceous  ;  ribs  of  the 
feeds  membranaceous,  fmooth.  Native  place  not  known; 
introduced  here  about  1780  j  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl. 

Several. 
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Several  oilier  fpecies  of  Ligufticum  are  known,  but  not 
iu  fficien  1 1  y  a  fcertai  n  ed . 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  In  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe;  for,  when  kept  out  of  the, ground  till 
.  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  year.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  tranlplant  them  into  a  moift  rich  border, 
at  three  feet  diftance,  The  roots  of  common  lovage  will 
'abide  many  years;  and,  where  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care.  Several  of 
the  other  forts  are  only  biennial,  and  die  when  they  have 
•perfected  their  feeds.  They  all  love  a  moift  foil  and  fhady 
fituatiop.  See  AEgopodium,  AEthusa,  Athamanta, 
Laserfitium,  Phellandrium,  Selinum,  and  Sium. 

LIGUS'TICUM  MA'RE,  the  north  .part  of  the  Tyr¬ 
rhene  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

LIGUSTROI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Volkameria. 

LIGUS'TRUM,  f.  Privet  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clals  diandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fepi- 
srite,  (jafmineas,  Jujf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  periant hium  one-teafed,  tubular,  very  filial! ;  mouth 
four- toothed,  eredt,  obtufe.  Corolla :  one-petalled,  fun¬ 
nel-form;  tube  cylindric,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  border 
four-parted,  fpreading;  divifions  ovate.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  two,  oppofite,  lirnple;  antherae  upright,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundilh  ;  ftyle 
very  ill ort ;  ftigma  two-cleft,  obtttle,  thickith.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  globofe,  fmootb,  one-celled.  Seeds:  four, 
convex  on  one  fide,  cornered  on  the  other.  According 
to  Gcertner,  the  berry  is  two-celled;  the  cells  coated  with 
a  thin  membrane.  The  feeds  are  two  in  each  cell. — Ef- 
Jentiai  Charaditr.  Corolla  four-cleft;  berry  four-feeded. 

Species.  i.  Liguftrum  vulgaire, or  common  privet :  leaves 
ovate,  obtufe ;  panicle  limply  trichotomous.  Common 
privet  is  a  (lirub,  ufualiy  about  fix  feet  in  height,  branch¬ 
ed,  the  bark  of  a  greenilh  alh-colour,  irregularly  fprinkled 
with  numerous  prominent  points  ;  branches  oppofite,  the 
young  ones  flexible  and  purplifli.  Leaves  oppofite,  on 
very  fliort  petioles,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  perfectly  entire, 
the  lower  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  fmall  branches  leaft. 
Flowers  fweet-fcented  ;  corolla  white,  but  foon  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  reddilh  brown.  Berry  fuperior,  fleth.y,  fubgio- 
bular,  fiiining,  of  fo  dark  a  purple  as  to  feem  black  ;  pulp 
fucculent,  purplifli  red.  Seeds  two,  rarely  one,  in  each 
ceil,  oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other, 
fir.ooth,  lhining,  dark  purple,  with  a  whitifh  umbilicus  at 
top-  . 

Privet  is  found  wild  in  tuoft  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
japan  ;  in  woods  and  hedges  ;  and  flourifhes  beft  in  a 
moift  foil.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries  ripen  in 
autumn.  Privet,  in  old  Englifli  authors,  is  alfo  called 
prim,  print,  and  primprint  ;  perhaps  from  its  regular  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  clipped.  In  German,'  Dutch,  Danifh,  and 
Swedilh,  it  is  called  ligujltr ;  in  French  it  is  trosne  ;  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  ligujiro in  Spanifh,  alhena  ;  in  Portuguefe,  alfena-, 
in  Ruffian,  fchojl.  In  point  of  utility  and  ornament  few 
flirubs  exceed  the  common  privet.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to 
form  fucli  hedges  as  are  required  in  dividing  gardens  for 
flicker  or  ornament;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  ufed  for¬ 
merly  to  be  cut  into  fanciful  drapes  of  men,  horfes,  birds, 
See.  but  fuch  abfurdities  are  now  antiquated.  It  bears 
clipping  well,  is  not  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  infecls  ;  and, 
having  only  fibrous  roots,  it  robs  the  ground  lefs  than  al- 
inoft  any  other  Ihrub.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that 
will  thrive  in  the  fmoke  of  London,  though  it  feldotn 
produces  any  flowers  in  the  clofer  parts  after  the  firft  year. 
It  alio  grows  well  under  the  drip  of  trees  ;  and  is  not  apt  to 
be  eaten  by  cattle;  according  to  Linnaeus,  kine,  flieep, 
•and  goats,  eat  it,  but  horfes  refufe  it.  The  Sphinx  liguf- 
tri,  or  privet  hawk-moth,  and  Phaltena  fyringaria,  feed  on 
a  tin  the  caterpillar  ftate ;  and  theMeloe  veficatorius,  cant  ha- 
rides,  or  blifter-beetle,  is  found  on  it.  The  leaves  are  bit¬ 
ter,  ai  d  llightiy  aftringent ;  the  wood  is  very  hard,  and  lit 
lor  the  turner  ;  from  the  pulp  of  the  berries  a  role-coloured 
pigment  may  be  prepared  ;  with  the  addition  of  alum, 
-4hey  dye  wool  and  iilk  of  a  good  durable  green  ;  but  for 
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this  purpofe  they  muft  be  gathered  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe:  they  continue  on  the  Ihrub  till  fpring,  and  in  times 
of  fcarcity  are  eaten  by  different  forts  of  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  the  bulfinch. 

Privet  varies  in  many  refpeffs.  The  leaves  fometimes 
grow  by  threes,  and  fometimes  are  enlarged  at  the  bafe  ; 
they  are  variegated  with  white,  and  alfo  with  yellow  ;  they 
frequently  continue  green  great  part  of  the  winter,  like 
the  Italian  privet.  The  regular  number  of  ftamens  is  two, 
but  fometimes  there  are  three  or  four  in  a  flower.  And 
it  lias  been  found  with  white  berries.  Thunberg  fays 
that  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  broader  and  more 
blunt  than  in  the  European  Ihrub.  The  Italian  or  ever¬ 
green  variety,  L.  Italicum,  is  made  a  diftindt  fpecies  by 
Miller.  It  riles  with  a  ftronger  Hem  ;  the  branches  are 
lefs  pliable,  and  grow  more  erefl ;  their  bark  is  of  a  lighter 
colour;  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  end  in  acute  points, 
are  ofn.  brighter  green,  and  continue  till  they  are  thru li: 
off  by  the  young  leaves  in  the  fpring  ;  the  flowers  are  ra¬ 
ther  larger,  and  are  not  often  fucceeded  by  berries  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

a.  Liguftrum  Japonicum,  or  broad-leaved  privet:  leaves 
ovate,  acuminate  ;  panicle  decompoundedly  trichotomous. 
Stem  arboreous,  very  much  branched,  a  fathom  and  a  half 
in  height.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 

My- 

3.  Liguftrum  Sinenfe,  or  Chinefe  privet:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late;  racemes  oblong,  lateral, and  terminating.  This  is  a 
fmall  tree,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  with  dilfufed  ftraight 
branches.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  oppofite  dark 
green  ;  flowers  white,  fmall.  Native  of  China,  about 
Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  privet  is  enfily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  the  tender  ftioots  in  autumn.  In 
one  year’s  time  they  may  be  removed  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years, 
where  they  may  be  trained  for  the  purpofes  defigned. 
Alfo  by  fuckers,  which  it  fends  forth  in  great  plenty. 
But  thefe  are  not  eafiiy  kept  within  bounds,  nor  do  they 
rife  fo  high  as  thofe  which  are  increafed  by  layers.  Or, 
thirdly,  by  cuttings,  planted  in  the  autumn  on  a  fhady 
border,  and  in  a  loamy  foil.  But  the  ftrongeft  and  belt 
plants  are  raifed  from  feeds.  Gather  the  berries  when 
ripe,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  fand,  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground,  as  is  praclifed  with  holly-berries  and  haws. 
After  they  have  laid  a  year  in  the  ground,  take  them  up 
and  fow  them  in  the  autumn  on  a  border  expofed  to  the 
eaft,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 
The  varieties  with  ftriped  leaves  may  be  increafed  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  inarching  upon  the  plain  fort ;  or  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  but  they  feldom  fhoot  fo  fait  as  to  produce 
branches  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Being  more  tender, 
they  fliould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation  ;  in  a 
rich  foil,  they  foon  lofe  their  variegation  and  become  plain. 
The  Italian  or  evergreen  privet  is  now  generally  found 
in  the  muferies  inftead  of  the  common  one.  It  is  equally 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  fituation.  It  is  in¬ 
creafed  in  the  fame  manner;  but,  as  it  feldom  produces 
berries  here,  they  muft  be- procured  from  Italy.  See  Olea, 
Ophioxvlum,  Svringa,  and  Volkameria. 

LIGY'ES,  a  people  of  Afia  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  Caucafus  and  the  river  Phafis.  Some  fuppofe 
them  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  Ligures. 

LIGYR'GUM,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

LFHONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme  :  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Amiens,  and  nine  fouth- 
fouth-vveft  of  Peronne.  Lat.  50.  15.  N.  Ion.  2.  51.  E. 

LI'KA,  a  county  and  province  of  Dalmatia,  or  Auf- 
trian  Croatia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  oppofite  the 
illand  of  Pago. 

LIKA'vA,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary,  five  miles 
north  of  Rofenberg. 

LIKE,  adj.  [lie,  Sax.  liik,  Dut.]  Refembling;  having 
refemblance.-— As  tire  earth  was  defigned  for  the  being  of 

men, 
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•men,  why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created  for  the 
like  ufes,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants  ?  Bentley. 

His  fon,  or  one  of  his  illuftrious  name. 

How  like  the  former,  and  almoft  the  fame  !  Dryden. 
Equal ;  of  the  fame  quantity. — More  clergymen  were  im¬ 
poverished  by  the  late  war,  than  ever  in  the  like  fpace  be¬ 
fore.  Spratt. — [For  likely.]  Probable  ;  credible. — The  trials 
were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  experiment  would  have 
been  effeaual.  Bacon.— L\ke\y  ;  in  a  Hate  that  gives  pro¬ 
bable  expectations.  An  improper,  though  frequent,  ufe. 
— If  the  duke  continues  thefe  favours  towards  you,  you 
are  like  to  be  much  advanced.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 
— He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no  more  bread. 
Jer.  xxxviii.  9.  , 

LIKE,  /.  [feldom  more  than  the  adjective  tiled  ellip¬ 
tical  ly  ;  the  like  for  the  like  thing ,  or  like  perfonf]  Some  per- 
fon  or  thing  refembling  another. — Every  like  is  not  the 
fame,  O  Csefar  1  ShaheJ'peare.—  Though  there  have  been 
greater  fleets  for  number,  yet  for  the  bulk  ot  the  Clips 
never  the  like.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  and  all, 

I  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shakefpeare. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  flay ; 

Another  forward  fets,  and  doth  no  more  ; 

A  third  the  like.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

His  defire 

By  converfation  with  his  like  to  help. 

Or  folace  his  defeats.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  loft. 

She’d  ftudy  to  reform  the  men, 

Or  add  fome  grains  of  folly  more, 

To  women  than  they  had  before  ; 

This  might  their  mutual  fancy  (trike. 

Since  ev’ry  being  loves  its  like.  Swift. 

LIKE,  adv.  In  the  fame  manner;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  :  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  adverb 
or  adjeftive. — Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  fo  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  Pfal.  ciii.  13. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 

Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  nrufic  fweet. 

Now  hearing  them  fo  heavily  lament, 

Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.  Spenfer. 

What  will  be  my  confufion,  when  he  fees  me 
NegleCted,  and  forfaken  like  himfelf !  Phillips. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  befits. — Be  ftrong,  and  quit  your- 
felves/zdc  men.  1  Sam.  iv.  9. — Likely  ;  probably.  A  popular 
ufe ,  not  analogical: 

I  like  the  work  well  ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 

As  like  enough  it  will,  I’d  have  it  copied.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LIKE,  v.  a.  [lican,  Sax.  liiken,  Dut.]  To  choofe 
with  fome  degree  of  preference. — As  nothing  can  be  fo 
reafonably  fpoken  as  to  content  all  men,  fo  this  fpeech 
was  not  of  them  all  liked.  Knolles. — We  like  our  prefent 
circumftances  well,  and  dream  of  no  change.  Atterbury.— 
To  approve;  to  view  with  approbation,  not  fondnefs. — 
Though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  he  did,  yet  they  liked 
him  that  did  the  evil.  Sidney. 

For  feveral  virtues 

I  have  lik'd  feveral  women  ;  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefl. 

To  pleafe  ;  to  be  agreeable  to.  Now  difufed. — This  defire 
being  recommended  to  her  majefty,  it  liked  her  to  include 
the  fame  within  one  entire  leafe.  Bacon. 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  gueft. 

If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  luftful  eye, 

Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  lik'd  him  befl, 

Should  be  his  prey.  Spenfer' s  Fairy  Queen. 

Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  device 
Do  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice.  Hubberd. 

To  liken. — And  like  me  to  the  peafant  boys  of  France. 
Shakefpeare. 
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To  LIKE,  v.  n.  To  be  pleafed  with  :  with  of  before  the 
thing  approved.  Obfolete. — Of  any  thing  more  than  of  G od 
they  could  not  by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatfoever 
they  knew  belides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itfelf 
without  dependency  upon  God.  Hooker. — The  young  fol- 
diers  did  with  fuch  cheerfulnefs  like  of  this  refolution, 
that  they  thought  two  days  a  long  delay.  Knolles. — To 
choofe;  to  lilt ;  to  be  pleafed. — He  that  has  the  prifon. 
doors  let  open  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  may  ei¬ 
ther  go  or  ftay,  as  he  belt  likes.  Locke. 

LI'KELIHOOD,  or  Liveliness,  f  [from  likely .] 
Appearance  ;  (how.  Obfolete  : 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 

By  any  likelihood  he  ihow’d  to-day  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Refemblance ;  likenefs.  Obfolete. — There  is  no  likelihood 
between  pure  light  and  black  darknefs,  or  between  righte- 
oufnefs  and  reprobation.  Raleigh. 

As  by  a  low  but  loving  likelihood, 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprefs, 

As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 

How  many  would  the  peaceful-  city  quit 

To  welcome  him  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Probability  ;  verifimilitude  ;  appearance  of  truth. — Where 
things  are  lealt  to  be  put  to  the  venture,  as  the  eternal 
interefts  of  the  other  world  ought  to  be  ;  there  every, 
even  the  leaft,  probability  or  likelihood  of  danger,  fhould 
be  provided  againft.  South. — There  are  predictions  of  our 
Saviour  recorded  by  the  evangeliits,  which  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being 
fo  when  they  were  pronounced  by  our  bieffed  Saviour. 
Addifon  on  the  Chrifian  Religion. — Thus,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  it  be  with  a  libertine,  who  (hould  have  a  vilit  from, 
the  other  world  :  the  firft  horror  it  raifed  would  go  off, 
as  new  diverfions  came  on.  Atterbury. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt, 

To  lay  down  likelihood,  and  forms  of  hope.  Shakefpeare. 

LI'KELINESS,yi  Probability;  appearance;  comelinefs. 

LI'KELY,  adj.  [from  to  like.]  Such  as  may  be  liked  ; 
fuch  as  may  pleafe. — 'Thefe  young  companions  make  them- 
felves  believe  they  love  at  the  firlt  looking  of  a  likely 
beauty.  Sidney. — Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliefl  men  ;  I 
would  have  you  ferved  with  the  bed.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 
Thofe  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 

Tranflated  faints,  and  middle  fpirits  hold 
Betwixt  th’ angelical  and  human  kind.  Milton. 

Probable  ;  fuch  as  may  in  reafon  be  thought  or  believed  ; 
fuch  as  may  be  thought  more  reafonably  than  the  con¬ 
trary  :  as,  a  likely  ftory  ;  that  is,  a  credible  (for)'-. 

LI'KELY,  adv.  Probably;  as  may  reafonably  be 
thought. — While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  igno¬ 
rant  of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.  Glanville. 

To  LI'KEN,  v.  a.  [from  like. ]  To  reprefent  as  having 
refemblance;  to  compare. — The  prince  broke  your  head 
for  likening  him  to  a  linging-man  of  Windfor.  Shakefpeare' $ 
Henry  IV. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  ?  or  to  what  tilings 
Liken  on  earth  confpicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  fuch  height 
Of  God-like  power  ?  Milton's  Paradife  loft. 

LI'KENAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  :  fixty  miles  north-north- welt  of  Philiplladt. 

LI'KENESS,  f.  Refemblance  ;  fimilitude. — A  tranfla- 
tor  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  he  can* 
provided  he  maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not 
unlike  himfelf.  Tranflation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after 
the  life,  where  there  is  a  double  fort  of  likenefs,  a  good  one 
and  a  bad  one.  Dryden. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 

To  multiply  the  likenefs  of  their  kind.  Spenfer. 

Form  ;  appearance. — Never  came  trouble  to  my  houfe  ia 
8  Q  the 
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the  likenefs  of  your  grace;  for,  trouble  being  gone,  com- 
fort  fliould  remain.  S/iakefpcare. —  It  is  fafer  to  hand  upon 
our  guard  againft  an  enemy  in  tile  likenefs  of  a  friend,  than 
to  embrace  any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likenefs  of  an  enemy. 
VEJl range. — One  who  refemblcs  another  ;  a  copy  ;  a  coun¬ 
terpart  : 

Poor  Cupid,  fobbing,  fcarce  could  fpeak, 

Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  ; 

Alas !  how  eafy  my  miftake  ! 

I  took  you  for  your  likenefs  Chloe.  Prior. 

LIKENING,  f.  The  aft  of  comparing, 

LI'KER,y.  One  that  likes. 

LIKEWISE,  adv.  In  like  manner ;  alfo  ;  moreover; 
too. — Jefus  laid  unto  them,  I  alfo  will  afk  you  one  thing, 
which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  likcwife  will  tell  you  by  what  au¬ 
thority  I  do  thefe  things.  Matt.  xxi.  24. — So  was  it  in  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  likcwife  in  the  empire  of 
Almaigne  after  Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a 
feather.  Bacon. — Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed 
ferum,  coagulates  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  Spirit  of  fea- 
falt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  ferum  likcwife,  but 
with  forne  different  phasnomena.  Arbutknot  on  Aliments. 

LIKEWISE,  conj.  Alfo;  moreover;  too. 

LI'KING,  adj.  [perhaps  becaufe  piumpnefs  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  light.]  Plump  ;  in  a  Urate  of  piumpnefs. — I  fear 
my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your  meat  and 
your  drink  ;  for  why  fhould  he  fee  your  faces  worfe  liking 
than  the  children  which  are  of  your  fort  ?  Dan.  i.  10. 

LI'KING,  f.  Good  Hate  of  body  ;  piumpnefs. — I’ll  re¬ 
pent,  and  that  fuddenly,  while  I’m  in  forne  liking  ;  I  fhall 
be  out  of  heart  fhortly,  and  then  I  lhall  have  no  ftrength 
to  repent.  Shakefpeare.— Their  young  ones  are  in  good 
liking  ;  they  grow  up  with  corn.  Job,  xxxix.  4. — Cappa¬ 
docian  Haves  were  famous  for  their  lultinefs ;  and,  being 
in  good  liking,  were  fet  on  a  Hall,  when  expofed  to  fale, 
to  fhow  the  good  habit  of  their  body.  Dryden's  Notes  to 
Perfus. — State  of  trial : 

The  royal  foul,  that,  like  the  lab’ring  moon. 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down  ; 

Forc’d  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  fphere, 

Came  but  a  while  on  Liking  here.  Dryden. 

Inclination  : 

Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 

Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mold  ?  Fairy  Oueen. 

LI'KING,  f.  [from  To  like. ]  Delight  in  ;  pleafure  in  ; 
with  to. — There  are  limits  to  be  fet  betwixt  the  boldnefs 
and  ralhnefs  of  a  poet;  but  he  nuift  underftand  thofe  li¬ 
mits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  he  who  undertakes 
to  write:  and  he  who  has  no  liking  to  the  whole,  ought  in 
reafon  to  be  excluded  from  cenfuringof  the  parts.  Dryden. 

LIK'KI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

LI'LA,  a  town  of  Abyffinia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Arkiko. 

LIL'AC,  f  A  tree.  See  Syringa. — The  white  thorn 
is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilac  tree.  Bacon. 

LILAS'A,  a  town  of  Achaia  near  the  Cephifus.  Stat.Tkeb. 

LIL'BURNE  (John),  famous  for  his  exertions  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty  during  the  tyrannies  of  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell,  was  born  in  the  year  1618,  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
lent,  with  very  little  education,  to  London,  and  put  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hewfon,  of  London-done,  a 
wholefale  clothier.  Having  a  bold  and  intrepid  mind,  he 
was,  from  this  period,  involved  in  that  perpetual  feries  of 
contention  and  fuffering,  of  which  we  (hall  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  account.  The  firlt  difplay  of  his  temper  was 
exhibited  in  a  complaint  which  he  laid  before  the  cham¬ 
berlain  of  London,  againft  his  mafter  for  ill  ufage.  He 
carried  his  point,  and  obtained  redrefs ;  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  not  only  lived  in  peace  with  him,  but  he  fays,  in 
Ills  “  Legal  and  Fundamental  Liberties,  &c.”  that  he  had 
in  Mr.  Hewfon  the  trued  friend  that  ever  fervant  had  of 
a  mafter  in  the  day  of  his  trial.  While  he  was  in  his  ap- 
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prenticelhip  he  had  much  leifure  time,  which  he  fpent  in 
reading  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  the  works 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  &c.  From  thefe  he  imbibed 
an  entbufiaftic  paftion  for  encountering  all  dangers  and 
fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  truth.  In  1636  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Baitwick,  at  that  time 
a  prifoner  in  the  Gatehoufe.  He  was  foon  engap-ed  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  popular  caufe;  and  carried  to  Holland  one 
of  the  doftor’s  anti-epifcopal  writings,  in  order  to  get  it 
printed.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  convicted,  in  the  ftar-chamber  court,  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publifliing  libels  and  feditious  books.  He  was 
fentenced  on  this  occalion  to  receive  five  hundred  ladies, 
and  then  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory  ;  which  fentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  feverity,  the  whipping  being  infliXed 
with  knotted  cords,  as  ordered  by  fir  Henry  Vane.  His 
lpirit  was  not,  however,  lubdued  ;  for  even  on  the  pillory- 
lie  uttered  many  inveXives  againft  the  biftiops,  and  threw 
pamphlets  from  his  pockets  among  the  crowd.  For  this 
conduct  he  was  remanded  to  prifon,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  endured  a  world  of  other  unheard-of  mi- 
feries  and  cruelties  for  three  years  together.  Though 
double-ironed,  and  in  one  of  the  worft  cells  in  the  prifon, 
he  contrived  while  there  to  get  another  libel  printed  and 
publiflied.  Such  was  the  opinion  held  refpeXing  his  def- 
perate  refolution,  that,  a  fire  having  taken  place  near  the 
cell  in  which  he  was  locked  up,  he  was  fufpeXed  of  being 
the  occalion  of-  it,  for  the  dike  of  obtaining  his  deliver¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  other  prifoners  and  neighbours  joined  in 
an  application  to  have  him  removed,  by  which  he  obtained 
a  more  airy  iituation.  On  the  meeting  of  the  long  par¬ 
liament  in  1640,  he  was  allowed  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet, 
an  indulgence  that  enabled  him  to  appear  as  a  ringleader 
of  an  armed  mob  which  alfembled  at  Weftminfter,  and 
cried  out  for  juftice  againft  the  earl  of  Strafford  ;  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  on  a 
charge  of  treafon,  but  difmiffed.  In  the  following  year 
the  houfe  of  commons  voted  “That  the  fentence  of  the 
flar-chamber  againft  Mr.  Lilburne  w>as  illegal,  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical;  and  that  reparations  ought  to  be 
given  him  for  his  imprifonment,  fufferings,  and  Ioffes 
lullained  by  that  illegal  fentence.”  Neverthelefs,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  never  received  any  remuneration,  though  he 
had  been  put  to  the  expenfe  of  from  1000  to  1500I.  and 
had  endured  feven  or  eight  imprifonments.  When  an 
army  was  raifed  by  parliament,  Lilburne  entered  into  it 
as  a  volunteer;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  he  aXed 
as  a  captain  of  infantry.  He  behaved  with  diltinguilhed 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Brentford,  where  he  was  made 
prifoner,  carried  to  Oxford,  and  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
high-treafon,  but  was  faved  by  a  declaration  of  parliament, 
threatening  reprifals ;  and  was  foon  after  exchanged,  wa3 
received  with  triumph  by  his  party,  and  rewarded  with  300I. 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  would  willingly  have  employed  him 
after  they  had  new-modelled  the  army  in  1645,  and  given 
him  a  high  command  ;  but  his  diflike  to  the  prelbyterian- 
church-government  would  not  permit  him  to  ferve  the 
party  then  in  power;  and  he  laid  down  his  fword  to  re¬ 
lume  his  pen,  which  he  employed  againft  Prynne,  Lent- 
hall,  and  other  perfons.  He  was  in  confequence  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  feditious  praXices  ;  but, 
no  bill  being  found  againft  him,  he  was  releafed  without 
trial.  He  next  was  brought  before  the  houfe  of  lords  for 
certain  refleXions  call  on  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  in  a 
work  entitled  “The  Juft  Man’s  Juftification.”  Being  ex¬ 
amined  upon  interrogatories  refpedling  the  writing  of  that 
work,  he  not  only  refufed  to  anfwer  queftions,  but  pro- 
tefted  againft  their  jurifdiXion  over  him.  He  had  Hated 
the  argument  on  this  point,  in  full,  in  his  “  Legal  and 
Fundamental  Liberties  of  the  People  of  England  ;”  which 
he  had  maintained  in  the  houfe,  -but  which  proved  of  no 
avail,  as  the  houfe  immediately  made  an  order  “  that  he 
be  committed  a  clofe  prifoner  in  Newgate,  and  that  none 
have  accefs  to  him  but  his  keeper,  until  this  court  doth 
take  farther  order  j”  that  is,  faid  Lilburne,  “  when  they 
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turn  honed  and  juft,  which  I  confidently  believe  will 
never  be.” 

So  much  was  he  now  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  liberty,  that  a  remonftrance,  figned  by  many 
thoufand  names,  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  his  behalf.  This  failing  of  eft'eft,  he  continued  to 
publilh  pamphlets,  in  which  he  difplayed  his  grievances 
in  fuch  bold  and  virulent  language,  that  he  rendered  the 
leading  men  of  all  parties  his  enemies.  It  fhould  how¬ 
ever  be  obferved,  that  the  leading  men  alluded  to,  were 
thofe  who  were  either  adherents  to  the  king,  or  thofe 
who  were  attached  to  Cromwell  ;  but  Lilburne,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  both  parties  were  hollile  to  the  liberties  of  the 
fubjeft,  did  not  fcrupleto  oppofe  all  their  projects,  which 
he  l'ufpefted,  and  juftly  too,  would  lead  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  tyranny  in  iome  fhape  or  other.  He  charged 
Cromwell  with  a  defign  of  ufurping  the  fovereignty  ;  and 
accufed  him  and  his  relation  Ireton  of  high  treafon,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a  libeller.  At  this 
period  he  had  fo  many  friends  among  the  people,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  judged  it  proper  to  difcharge  him  from 
prifon,  and  make  an  order  for  remunerating  him  for  his 
bufferings. 

At  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  Lilburne  was  bufy  in 
plans  for  fettling  a  new  model  of  government.  Finding  the 
leaders  of  the  army  relolved  to  keep  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  he  oppofed  them  with  his  ufual  intrepidity,  and 
maintained  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  a  conftitution 
fpr  themfelves.  So  dangerous  now  did  he  appear  to 
Cromwell  and  his  council,  that  he  was  again  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  trea- 
fon  before  a  fpecial  commilTion.  On  this  occafion  he  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs,  never  once  fhowing  a 
difpofition  to  crouch  to  his  profecutors  or  his  judges  :  he 
felt  that  he  Hood  on  firm  ground,  and  was  determined  not 
to  bend  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times.  The  trial  lafted 
many  hours  ;  when  the  jury  retired  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  then  brought  in  a  verdift  of  Not  Guilty: 
which,  lays  the  reporter  of  the  trial,  was  received  with 
unanimous  plaudits  from  within  and  without,  that  conti¬ 
nued  without  intermillion  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
The  judges,  who  feem  to  have  ftrained  hard  fora  verdift 
of  guilty,  were  abalhed  and  confounded.  A  medal  was 
ftruck  of  his  head,  with  the  following  infcription  :  “  John 
Lilburne,  faved  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  and  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  his  jury,  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fadl." 

A  new  offence  which  he  gave  to  parliament  caufed  that 
body  to  pafs  a  fentence  of  heavy  fine  and  punilhment 
againff  him;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Holland.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  diffolution  of  the  long  parliament,  when 
he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  obtain  a  paffport  for  his  return 
to  England  ;  and,  not  fucceeding,  he  ventured,  in  June 
1655,  to  come  back  without  one.  He  was  very  foon  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  committed  to  Newgate  ;  being  brought 
once  more  to  trial,  he  defended  himfelf  on  the  plea  of  il¬ 
legality  in  his  fentence  of  banilhment,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  acquitted  by  his  jury.  The  government,  however, 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but,  giving  fecurity  for  his  future  quiet  behaviour,  he 
was  fuft’ered  to  remain.  He  fettled  at  Eltham,  in  Kent ; 
joined  the  fociety  of  quakers,  and  even  preached  at  their 
meetings  in  Woolwich,  and  other  adjacent  places,  till  bis 
death  in  1657,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  had  a 
wife,  who  poflefled  the  fame  undaunted  fpirit  with  that  of 
her  hufband,  and  was  his  faithful  and  afteftionate  help¬ 
mate  in  all  his  fufferings.  By  Anthony  Wood,  Lilburne 
is  ftyled,  “  a  great  trouble-world  in  all  the  variety  of  go¬ 
vernment:”  by  other  hiftorians  and  biographers  he  has 
been  reprefented  to  have  been  of  fo  factious  and  quarrel- 
fome  a  temper,  that,  “  if  there  were  none  living  but  him, 
John  would  be  againff  Lilburne,  and  Lilburneagainft  John.” 
Such  charges  were  brought  againff  him  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and,  in  his  “  Legal  and  Fundamental  Liberties  of 
the  People  of  England,”  he  has  taken  pains  to  rebut  the 
salurnnies  of  his  adverfaries,  and  to  Ihow  that  his  hand 
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was  never  lifted  up  but  againff  tyranny  and  tyrants ;  and 
at  the  clofe  of  that  work  he  fubfcribes  himfelf,  “  An  ho- 
neft  and  true-bred  free  Englifhman,  that  never  in  his  life 
feared  a  tyrant,  nor  loved  an  opprefior.” 

LI'LEN,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan  ;  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cali. 

LILESWA'RA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of 
Siva,  the  regenerative  power  of  the  deity.  It  means  “  I f- 
wara.  (or  the  Lord)  who  gives  delight ;”  and  was  affumed 
with  manhood  in  one  of  the  numerous  metamorpholes 
detailed  in  the  Puranas,  by  this  deity,  who  in  this  form 
became  re-united  to  his  fpoufe  Parvati,  giving  delight 
to  her  in  her  terreftrial  manifeftation,  under  the  name  of 
Lilefwari.  The  Puranas  abound  in  this  defcription  of  in¬ 
carnation  of  their  male  and  female  deities,  which,  thus 
veiled  in  allegory,  are  fuppofed  to  conceal  hiftorical  and 
philofophical  fafts.  Mr.  Wilford,  in  feveral  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  has  purfued  this  allego¬ 
rical  maze  with  great  induftry.  See  more  particularly 
vol.  iii.  vi.  and  viii. 

LIL'IA,yi  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  fo  called 
from  Lilium,  the  lily,  which  is  one  of  them.  Tournefort, 
who  underftood  this  order  in  a  wider  fenfe  than  more  recent 
authors,  denominated  the  plants  which  lie  referred  to  it, 
Liliacei ;  Linnaeus,  and  molt  others,  call  them  Liliacex. 

Lilia  conftitutes  the  fourteenth  order  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem, 
and  the  fourth  of  his  third  clafs.  It  belongs  to  the  tenth 
order  (Coronariae)  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method.  See  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.  They  are  divided 
among  feveral  (9-1 1)  orders  in  the  Ordines  Naturales,  at 
the  end  of  the  Genera  Plantarum  ;  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  clafs  Hexandria  of  the  Artificial  Syftem.  Linnaeus 
calls  his  Lilia  the  patrician  order,  or  nobility  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  in  his  fanciful  diftribution  of  plants  at  the 
head  of  his  Syftema  Vegetabilium.  We  may  fuppofe  that 
he  had  in  view,  in  this  in  fiance,  not  only  the  analogies 
of  the  other  orders,  but  efpecially  the  text  fo  often  quoted, 
Confider  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  Solomon ,  in  all  his  glory ,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  thefe :  in  which  thefe. gorgeous  plants 
feem  more  particularly  indicated.  The  fpecies,  which 
our  Saviour  had  then  perhaps  before  his  eyes,  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  fplendid  Amaryllis  lutea,  with  which 
the  fields  of  Paleftine  are  over-run  at  the  end  of  autumn. 
The  learned  Olaus  Celfius  feems  not  to  have  adverted  to 
this  text  as  alluding  to  any  particular  plant.  Some  have, 
without  any  reafon,  taken  for  granted  that  the  garden-tu¬ 
lip  was  meant;  but  that  plant  is  not  a  native  of  Paleftine. 
Others  have  fuppofed  the  Fritillaria  imperialis  to  be  meant ; 
fora  reafon  given  under  the  word  Flower,  vol.vii.  p.  468. 

The  order  of  liliaceous  plants  is  now  receiving  molt 
magnificent  illuftration  at  Paris,  in  a  work  exprefsly  def- 
tined  to  that  purpofe,  by  M.  Redoute,  of  which  five  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio  have  reached  this  country.  The  figures  are 
printed  in  colours,  in  the  modern  French  manner;  and 
the  delcriptions  are  in  French.  Many  plants,  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  fame  family,  are  admitted  into  this  pub¬ 
lication,  as  a  few  of  the  Orchidere  and  Scitaminere,  which, 
though  they  interfere  with  its  oftenfible  defignation,  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  leffen  its  value,  either  as  to  beauty  or  utility. 

LILIA'CEOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  lily,  refembling 
the  lily. 

LILIA'GO  and  LILIAS'TRUM.  See  Anthericum. 

LIL'IED,  adj.  Embelliflied  with  lilies: 

Nymphs  and  fhepherds  dance  no  more 

By  fandy  Ladon’s  lilted  banks.  Milton. 

LIL'IENDAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Borga.  Lat.  60.  23. 
N.  Ion.  26.  3.  E. 

LIL'IENSTEIN,  a  huge  rock  on  the  fide  of  the  Elbe, 
in  the  marggravate  of  Meiffen :  one  mile  north-eaft  of 
Konigftein. 

LIL'IENTHAL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
fituated  on  the  Worp  river:  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Bremen,  and  twenty  north-north-weft  of  Verden. 

LX'LINj. 
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LI'LIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang:  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tchang-cha. 

LIL'IO-ASPIIOD'ELUS.  See  Crinum  and  Hemero- 

C  AL  LIS. 

LIL'IO-HYACIN'THUS.  See  Scilla. 

LIL'IO-NARCIS'SUS.  See  Amaryllis  and  Pancra¬ 
tium. 

LI'LITH,  [Heb.  the  night.]  The  name  of  a  woman 
who  was  fuppofed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Adam  before  Eve.  An  imaginary  fpedtre  who  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  carry  away  or  deftroy  young  children.  Scott. 

LIL'IUM,/  [*eio;,  Gr.  fmooth,  alfo  handfome.]  The 
Lily;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  coronarise,  (lilia,  JuJf.  Roy, 
&c.  lileee,  Salijb.')  The  generic  charaffers  are — Calyx: 
none.  Corolla:  fix-petalled,  bell-lhaped,  narrowed  be¬ 
neath;  petals  upright,  incumbent,  obtufely  carinated  on 
the  back,  gradually  more  expanding,  wider;  with  thick, 
reflex,  obtufe  tips.  Nectary;  a  longitudinal  tubular  line, 
engraven  on  each  petal  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle.  The 
neftary  in  fome  is  bearded,  in  others  beardlefs ;  petals  in 
fome  totally  revolute,  in  others  not  fo.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  awl-lhaped,  upright,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  cy- 
lindric,  (iriated  with  fix  furrows ;  ftyle  cylindric,  length 
of  the  corolla;  ftigma  thickifh,  triangular.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  oblong,  fix-furrowed,  with  a  three-cornered,  hol¬ 
low,  obtufe  tip  ;  three-celled,  three-valved  ;  the  valves 
connedled  by  hairs  difpofed  in  a  cancellated  manner. 
Seeds  numerous,  incumbent  in  a  twin  order;  flat  out¬ 
wardly  lemi-orbicular. — EJfaitial  CharaEttr.  Corolla  :  fix- 
petalled,  bell-lhaped  ;  with  a  longitudinal  ne&areous  line; 
capfule,  the  valves  connected  by  cancellated  hairs. 

Species,  i.  Lilium  candidum,  or  common  white  lily: 
leaves  fcattered,  corollas  bell-lhaped,  fmooth  within.  The 
common  white  lily  has  a  large  bulb,  from  which  proceed 
feveral  fucculent  fibres.  Stem  flout,  round,  upright,  ulu- 
ally  about  three  feet  in  height.  Leaves  numerous,  long, 
narrow  pointed,  fmooth,  feffile.  Flowers  large,  white, 
terminating  the  ftem  in  adulter  on  fhort  peduncles.  Pe¬ 
tals  within  of  a  beautiful  Ihining  white;  on  the  outfide 
ridged,  and  lefs  luminous.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Lin¬ 
naeus  alfigns  it  to  Syria.  Thunberg  gives  it  as  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  obferves  that  the  corolla  is  there  near  a  fpan 
in  length,  and  that  it  varies  with  a  villofe  ftem.  Haller 
-infer.ts  it  in  the  Swifs  Flora;  it  is  not  indigenous  there, 
but  muft  have  elcaped  from  a  garden.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  England  time  imme¬ 
morial.  In  Gerard’s  time  (1597)  it  was  in  molt  gardens. 
The  flowers  of  the  lily  were  formerly  confidered  as  anti¬ 
epileptic  and  anodyne;  a  diflilled  water  of  them  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cofmetic;  and  oil  of  lilies  was  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  anodyne  and  nervine  powers;  but  their  odorous 
matter,  though  very  powerful,  is  totally  diflipated  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  entirely  carried  off  in  diftillation  either  with 
fpirit  or  water,  and  no  effential  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  roots  only  are  now  in  ufe  ;  (fee  the  firft  Botany 
Plate,  fig.  14.  in  our  third  volume;)  they  are  extremely 
mucilaginous,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  emollient  and 
fuppurating  cataplalms,  boiied  with  milk  or  water:  phy¬ 
sicians  however  are  generally  of  opinion  that  bread  or  meal 
poultices  poflefs  every  advantage  of  thofe  prepared  from 
the  lily-root.  From  fome  experiments  that  were  made  in 
the  year  1802,  they  feem  to  poflefs  a  much  more  valuable 
property  ;  namely,  that  their  mucilaginous  quality  might 
make  them  ufeful  as  a  fubftitute  for  gum-arabic.  Mr. 
Willis  had  previoufly  made  experiments  with  the  roots  of 
the  Hyacinthus  non  fcriptus,  or  hare-bell;  and  the  mu¬ 
cilage  produced  from  them  had  been  found  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe,  quantity  for  quantity,  with  gum-arabic,  in 
fixing  the  calico-printer’s  colours,.  The  filver  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  to  him  that  year ;  and  his 
next  experiments  were  made  with  the  Scilla  verna,  or  ver¬ 
nal  fquill;  and  afterwards  with  the  lily.  “On  the  18th 
of  Augufl,  1802,  I  colle&ed  four  pounds  of  the  white- 
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lily  roof,  which  yielded,  when  dried,  rather  more  than 
one  pound  of  powder.  A  dram  of  it  was  diffolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  by  gently  boiling  it  a  minute  or  two  ; 
the  mucilage  was  much  ftronger  than  that  made  with  the 
vernal  fquill,  but  fomewhat  darker  coloured.  This  root 
may  poflibly  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  better  than  thofe 
above-mentioned.  The  powder  of  the  lily-root  leaves  a 
bitternefs  on  the  tongue.  Twelve  ounces  of  the  freth 
roots  of  the  white  lily,  being  bruifed  and  prefled,  yielded 
by  evaporation  one  ounce  and  one  quarter  of  brown  gum. 
There  being  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  I  made  no  trial  with 
it;  but  very  probably  the  exprefled  juice  might  be  ufed 
by  the  calico-printers  with  advantage.  Thefie  roots  can 
be  procured  at  all  times,  and  propagated  to  any  extent; 
but  it  muft  be  oblerved,  that  theie  bulbous  roots  are 
ffronger  when  they  are  without  (lems,  or  only  beginning 
to  (hoot  out  leaves;  and  the  prefent  time  (March)  is  as 
proper  as  any  that  can  be  for  procuring  them.  And  I 
imagine,  that,  if  the  roots  were  bruifed  and  ufed  frefli, 
they  would  anfwer  better  than  when  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered.” 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  white  lily  are,  1.  With 
the  flowers  ftriped  or  blotched  with  purple.  2.  With  va¬ 
riegated  or  ftriped  leaves,  or  with  the  leaves  edged  with 
yellow.  3.  With  double  flowers.  4.  With  pendulous 
flowers,  which  Miller  and  others  confider  as  a  diftindt 
fpecies. 

The  firft  variety  has  not  been  in  England  much  longer 
than  the  year  1729.  It  is  now  become  common  ;  but,  the 
purple  marks  giving  the  flower  a  dull  colour,  the  com¬ 
mon  w  hite  is  generally  preferred.  The  fecond  variety  is 
chiefly  valued  for  its  appearance  in  winter  andfpring;  for 
the  leaves  coming  out  early  in  the  autumn,  fpreading 
themfelves  flat  on  the  ground,  and  being  finely  edged  with 
a  broad  yellow  band,  make  a  pretty  appearance  during 
the  winter  and  fpring  months.  It  flowers  earlier  than  the 
plain  fort.  The  third  variety  is  of  little  value,  becaufc 
the  flowers  never  open  well  unlefs  they  are  covered  with 
glafles ;  nor  have  they  any  of  the  rich  odour  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  The  fourth  variety  (,3)  came  originally  from 
Conftantinople.  The  (talk  is  much  more  (lender;  the 
leaves  are  narrower  and  fewer  in  number;  the  flowers  not 
quite  fo  large,  and  the  petals  more  contracted  at  the  bafe; 
they  always  hang  downwards.  The  (talks  are  fometimes 
very  broad  and  flat  (7),  appearing  as  if  two  or  three 
were  joined  together;  when  this  happens,  they  fullain 
from  lixty  to  one  hundred  flowers,  and  fometimes  more. 
This  however  is  merely  accidental,  for  the  fame  root 
fcarcely  ever  produces  the  fame  two  years. 

2.  Lilium  Japonicum,  or  Japan  white  lily :  leaves  fcat¬ 
tered,  lanceolate ;  corollas  drooping,  fubcampanulate. 
Stem  round,  fmooth,  and  even,  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  acuminate,  margined,  fmooth,  a  hand 
and  half  in  length,  paler  underneath,  three-nerved  or  five- 
nerved.  Flow'er  terminating,  reflex  and  hanging  down  ; 
corolla  white,  a  hand  in  diameter.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding,  to  which  it  is  allied,  in  having  a  weaker  ftem, 
luftaining  only  one  flower;  and  fewer  leaves  on  the  ftem, 
remote,  very  long,  petioled  and  nerved.  Native  of  Japan. 

3.  Lilium  Catelbsi,  or  Catefby’s  lily  :  leaves  fcattered, 
lanceolate;  corolla  upright,  beil-fliaped,  petals  with  claws. 
Of  the  lilies  cultivated  in  this  country,  this  is  one  of  the 
lead,  the  whole  plant  when  in  bloom  being  frequently 
little  more  than  a  foot  high:  in  its  native  foil  it  is  deferibed 
as  growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  The  ftalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  upright  flower:  it  is  purple,  (lender,  up¬ 
right,  round,  fmooth  with  a  (light  glaucous  bloom  on  it, 
(olid,  ftiflilh.  The  flower  has  no  (cent.  This  lily  was  firft 
obferved  by  Catelby  on  open  moiftfavannas  in  many  parts 
of  Carolina.  He  fays  that  the  bulb  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut;  that  the  petals  turn  back  in  a  graceful  manner, 
and  are  tapering,  terminating  in  points,  and  edged  with 
fmall  indentures;  and  that  the  whole  flower  is  varioully 
(haded  with  red,  orange,  and  lernon,  colours.  Mr.  Curtis, 
to  whom  roots  were  fent  from  South- Carolina  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert 
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Bert  Squibb,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1 7 S 7,  informs  us, 
that  it  varies  confiderably  in  the  breadth  of  its  petals, 
in  their  colour  and  fpots;  and  that  it  flowers  ufualiy  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Lilium  bulbiferum,  bulb-bearing  or  orange  lily  : 
leaves  fcattered,  corollas  bell-fhaped,  ere<St,  rugged  within. 
Bulb  fubovate,  confiding  of  thick,  white,  looiely-imbri- 
cate,  fcalss,  putting  out  a  few  thick  fibres  from  the.  bot¬ 
tom.  Stem  uprighr,  a  foot  and  half  high,  filiated  angu¬ 
lar,  fmooth  or  flightly  hairy,  with  numerous  fcattered 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  fpreading  out  horizontally,  acute, 
quite  entire,  obfoletely  hirfute,  a  little  rough  to  the  touch, 
dark  green,  flightly  nerved,  fefiile,  lanceolate-linear,  three 
or  four  inches  long  ;  each,  excepting  the  lower,  frequently 
producing  a  roundifh  fhining  pale-green  bulb  or  two  in 
the  axil.  Flower  without  fcent,  red-orange  within,  pale- 
orange  on  the  outfide;  all  the  petals  from  the  bafe  to  be¬ 
yond"  the  middle  are  nigged  with  little  fcales  and  apo- 
phyfes,  with  a  few  black  dots  ;  the  border  is  fpreading, 
but  not  rolled  back ;  three  alternate  ones  are  a  little  more 
exterior,  lanceolate,  narrower,  almoft  equally  drawn  to  a 
point  at  both  ends,  the  nedtareous  tubular  floccofe  line 
occupying  the  whole  lower  part  5  the  other  three,  from  a 
channelled  claw  unfold  into  a  broad-ovate  lamina,  and 
have  the  groove  of  the  neftary  continued  to  the  very  top. 
Filaments  red.  Anthers  dark  purple.  Style  red.  Cap- 
l'ule  ovate,  with  brownilh  feeds. 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  the  orange-lily,  as  it  is  found 
wild  in  Auflria,  and  reprefented  on  the  Botany  Plate 
III.  fig.  2,4.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  other  foUthern  regions 
of  Europe;  in  Siberia  alfo  and  Japan.  It  varies  much  in 
fize,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties.  1.  Orange-lily  with  double  flowers,  (3. 
■z.  Orange  lily  with  variegated  leaves.  3.  Smaller  orange 
lily,  y.  4.  Bulb-bearing  fiery  lily,  e,  £.  feldom  riling 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  others;  the  leaves  nar¬ 
rower  -r  the  flowers  fmaller,  and  of  a  brighter  flame-colour, 
few  in  number,  and  more  ereft.  They  come  out  a  month 
before  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  and  the  flalks  put  out 
bulbs  at  molt  of  the  axils,  which,  if  taken  off  when  the 
fialks  decay,  and  planted,  will  produce  plants.  There  are 
feveral  fubordinate  varieties  of  this:  as  x.  The  great 
broad-leaved,  e.  2.  The  many-flowered.  3.  The  Imall," 
«.  4.  The  hoary  bulb-bearing  lily,  9. 

5.  Lilium  potnponium,  or  pomponian  lily:  leaves  fcat¬ 
tered,  awl-fliaped  ;  flowers  turned  back,  corollas  rolled 
back.  This  has  a  pretty  large  yellow  lcaly  root,  from 
which  arifes  an  upright  (talk  near  three  feet  high,  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  almoft  triangular,  having  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  ridge  on  their  under  fide;  they  are  deep  green,  and 
terminate  in  acute  points.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides  into  four  or  five  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  a  (in¬ 
gle  flower  of  a  fine  carmine  colour,  with  a  few  dark  lpots 
(tattered  over  it.  They  appear  in  July;  and,  when  the 
fieafon  is  not  hot,  they  continue  a  confiderable  time  in 
beauty.  Linnaeus  diltinguiflies  this  fpecies  by  its  linear, 
iharp,  three-fided,  channelled  leaves,  and  the  chink  of  the 
nettary  being  very  much  toothed.  But  Thunberg  re¬ 
marks,  that  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  awl-fliaped,  linear  and 
lanceolate  on  different  individuals,  and  that  the  corollas 
in  his  fpecimens  were  fcarcely  revolute.  Native  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Siberia,  Japan,  and  China.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1629,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon. 

6.  Lilium  Chalcedonicum,  or  fcarlet  martagon  lily  : 
leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate;  flowers  turned  back,  corollas 
rolled  back.  Scarlet  martagon  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  height ;  the  leaves  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  edged  with  white  ; 
they  are  placed  very  clofely  upon  the  fialks.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  in 
number.  It  flowers  late  in  July,  and  in  c6ol  feafons  con¬ 
tinues  in  beauty  great  part  of  Auguft.  Linnaeus  remarks, 
that  the  raceme,  before  the  flowers  open,  is  fcarcely  curved 
in,  as  in  the  preceding  and  next  following  fpecies,  and 
that  the  ftem  is  clothed  with  claftered  leaves  to  the  very 
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top.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  it  varies  in  the  number  of 
flowers,  from  one  to  fix,  and  that  the  colour  in  forne  is  of 
a  blood  red.  Jacquin  defcribes  the  fmeli  as  difagreeable ; 
win  hi  Scopoli  compares  it  to  that  of  an  orange.  This 
fpecies  not  being  the  martagon  of  Linnaeus,  Mr.  Curtis, 
to  avoid  confufion,  calis  it  Chalcedonian  lily.  Native  of 
the  Levant,  and  of  the  mountains  between  Carnioia  and 
Carinthia,  if  Jacquin’s  plant  be  the  fame  with  that  from 
the  Eaft.  Clufnis  informs  us,  that  it  was  brought  front 
Conftantinople  to  Vienna,  before  his  arrival  in  that  city. 
It  was  cultivated  here  in  1 596,  by  Gerarde.  There  ara 
fome  varieties  of  this  in  the  iize  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
which  are  fometimes  of  a  blood  red. 

7.  Lilium  fuperbum,  or  great  yellow  martagon  lily  : 
leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate;  flowers  in  a  branched  pyramid 
turned  back ;  corollas  rolled  back.  Stem  round,  very 
fmooth  and  even,  panicled  at  top,  two  feet  high  and  more. 
Branches  alternate,  divaricating,  upright,  like  the  ftem, 
reflex  at  top,  flower-bearing.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  fub- 
petioled,  folded  together  at  the  bale,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
quite  entire,  fmooth,  five-nerved  beneath,  fpreading.  One 
flower  at  the  end  of  each  branch;  corollas  large  and  hand- 
lome  ;  petals  oblong,  acute,  w  hite  with  large  purple  fpots 
and  fmaller  black  ones  from  the  middle  to  the  bale;  nec- 
tareous  keel  bearded.  Gouan  afferts,  that  the  leaves  are 
conftantly  three-nerved.  Cateiby  lays,  that  the  flowers 
grow  alternately  on  long  footftalks,  and  that  they  are  of 
an  orange  and  lemon  colour,  thick  (potted  with  dark 
brown.  From  his  work  the  annexed  Plate  is  copied. 
According  to  Miller,  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  from  four 
to  five  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  form- of  a 
pyramid  ;  and,  when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  there  are  forty 
or  fifty  flowers  on  a  (talk  ;  they  are  large,  yellow  with 
dark  (pots,  and  make  a  tine  appearance,  but  lmell  fo  cl  if  a- 
greeably,  that’ few  perfons  can  endure  to  be  near  them. 
They  appear  at  the  end  of  June.  Native  of  Nortli  Ame¬ 
rica.  Introduced  into  England  from  Pennfylvania  by  Pe¬ 
ter  Collinlon,  efq.  in  1738. 

8.  Lilium  martagon,  or  purple  martagon  lily  :  leaves 
in  whorls,  flowers  turned  back,  corollas  rolled  J^ack.  This 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Leaves 
broad.  Flowers  dark  purple,  w  ith  fOme  fpots  of  black  ;  they 
are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  appear  in  June,  and  have  a 
difagreeable  odour  when  near,  but  not  fo  offenfive  as  the 
preceding.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  Siberia. 
Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde. 

(3-  L.  hirfutum.  The  leaves  of  this  are  narrower;  the 
whorls  (land  farther  afunder  ;  the  leaves  and  (talks  are 
fomewhat  hairy,  and  the  buds  of  the  flowers  are  covered 
with  a  foft  down  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  colour, 
with  few  fpots,  and  come  out  earlier,  though  the  (talks 
appear  much  later  above  ground.  It  flowers  early  in  June. 
Mr.  Miller  makes  a  diltinft  fpecies  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
L.  hirfutum,  or  red  martagon.  Thefe  flowers  in  old  gar¬ 
dens  were  known  by  the  name  of  turk’s  caps. 

9.  Lilium  Canadenl’e,  or  Canada  martagon  lily:  leaves 
in  whorls;  flowers  large,  yellow,  bur  little  turned  back, 
corollas  revolute-bell-fhaped.  Bulbs  oblong  and  large. 
Stems  from  four  to  five  feet  high;  leaves  oblong,  pointed. 
Flowers  large,  yellow  (potted  with  black,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  orange-lily,  and  the  petals  not  turned  back  fo  much 
as  in  the  other  martagons.  They  come  out  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  and,  when  the  roots  are  large,  in  great 
numbers,  making  a  fine  appearance.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  larger  deeper-coloured  flowers.  This,  fays 
Parkinfon,  was  brought  into  France  from  Canada  by  the 
French  colony,  and  thence  unto  us,  in  1629.  Jt  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  found  in  other  parts  of  North 
America;  for  Catefby  lays  it  was  fent  to  Mr.  Collinlon 
from  Pennfylvania,  and  flowered  feveral  years  in  his  gar¬ 
den  at  Peckham.  Thunberg  alfo  obferved  it  in  Japan. 

10.  Lilium  Kamfchatcenfe,  or  Kamtfchatka  lily  :  leaves 
in  whorls,  flower  erect ;  corolla  bell-fliaped,  petals  feflile. 
Bulb  roundifh,  fmall.  Stem  quite  funple,  round,  even,  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  as  in  the  martagons ;  but  the  flowers 
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fmall,  the  fize  and  form  of  Lilium  Perficum  or  Fritillaria 
Perfica.  The  oblong  ftigmas  without  a  ftyle  are  fingular 
in  this  genus.  Native  of  Kamtfchatka;  and  alfo  of  China 
and  Cochin-china,  if  Loureiro’s  plant  be  the  fame. 

ii.  Lilium  Philadelphicum,  or  Philadelphian  martagon 
lily:  leaves  in  whorls,  flowers  ere£t ;  corolla  bell-fhaped, 
petals  with  claws.  Root  fmaller  than  in  the  other  forts, 
fcaly  and  white.  Stem  Angle,  upright,  near  a  foot  and  a 
half  high;  terminated  by  two  flowers,  which  ftand  ere£t 
upon  fhort  feparate  peduncles;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
■of  the  bulb-bearing  fiery  lily,  but  the  petals  are  narrower 
at  their  bafe,  fo  that  there  is  a  confiderable  l'pace  between 
them,  but  upwards  they  enlarge  and  approximate,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  open  bell-fhaped  corolla,  but  they  terminate 
in  acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  marked 
with  feveral  dark  purple  fpots  towards  the  bafe.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  at  the  end  of  September. 
Linnffius  obferves  that  it  refembles  the  preceding  very 
much,  but  the  petals  of  that  are  ovate  and  feflile,  whereas 
in  this  they  are  on  oblong  diftinft  claws.  Thunberg  fays, 
that  the  lower  leaves  are  alternate,  the  upper  ones  three 
or  four  together,  oblong,  nerved  underneath,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Native  of  North  America,  and  alfo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thunberg,  of  Japan.  Linnaeus  marks  it  as 
growing  in  Canada.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  was  fent  to 
him  from  Pennfylvania,  by  Mr.  John  Bartram.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  cultivated  it  in  1757,  as  appears  from  his  figures. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  white  lily,  with 
all  its  varieties,  (and  indeed  all  the  forts,)  may  eafily  be 
increafed  from  offsets,  which  the  bulbs  of  this  fend  out  in 
fo  great  plenty,  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  take  them  off 
every  other,  or  at  lead  every  third,  year,  to  prevent  their 
weakening  the  principal  bulb.  The  time  for  removing 
them  is  the  end  of  Auguff,  foon  after  the.  ftalks  decay. 
They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  and  fituation;  and,  as 
they  grow  tall  and  fpread,  they  mull  be  allowed  room, 
and  in  large  borders  they  are  very  ornamental.  They  are 
fo  hardy,  that  no  froft  injures  them  ;  and,  increafing  very 
faft  by  offsets,  are  become  fo  common  as  to  be  little  re¬ 
garded,  neUvithftanding  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  their  rich  odour,  which  indeed  is  too  powerful  for 
many  perfons.  The  common  orange-lily  is  fo  common, 
and  increafes  fo  readily  by  offsets,  that  it  is  almoft  rejected  ; 
however,  in  large  gardens  it  fhould  not  be  wanting,  fince 
it  makes  a  bandfome  appearance  when  in  flower,  if  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed.  The  ftalks  decaying  in  September,  the 
roots  may  be  then  tranfplanted,  and  the  offsets  taken  off; 
but,  as  it  does  not  put  out  new  leaves  till  towards  fpring, 
this  may  be  done  till  near  Chriftmas.  It  fhould  be  repeated 
once  in  three  years.  This  fort  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  but  will  be  ftrongeft  in  a  foft  gentle  loam,  not 
too  moift.  The  bulb-bearing  varieties  may  alfo  be  in¬ 
creafed  without  taking  up  the  plants,  by  means  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  bulbs  that  are  put  forth  in  plenty  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Both  thefe  forts,  with  their  varieties,  will 
thrive  under  the  fhade  of  trees,  and  are  therefore  proper  to 
be  introduced  in  plantations,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods. 

5-9.  All  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
fome  produce  in  great  plenty,  but  others  fend  out  very 
few,  and  are  therefore  more  fcarce.  The  roots  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  ftalks  decay;  and,  if  there  be  a  necef- 
fity  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground,  to  tranfport  them 
to  a  diftant  place,  they  fhould  be  wrapped  in  dry  mofs ; 
and  they  will  keep  thus  for  two  months.  The  belt  time 
to  replant  them  is  the  beginning  of  Oftober;  but,  if  the 
ground  be  not  ready  to  receive  them,  they  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  fand  or  wrapped  in  mofs,  to  prevent  the 
fcales  from  fhrinking,  which  weakens  the  bulbs,  and  of¬ 
ten  occafions  them  to  be  mouldy  and  to  rot.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  deep  in  the  ground, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  light  and  dry  ;  but,  where  it  is  moift, 
raife  the  borders  five  or  fix  inches;  for,  if  the  water  come 
near  the  roots  in  winter,  it  will  rot  them ;  and,  where  the 
foil  is  ftiff  and  binding,  mix  a  good  quantity  of  fea-coal 
afties  or  rough  fand  with  it.  As  the  Canada,  Pomponian, 


and  Philadelphian,  martagons,  (9,  5,  u.)  are  fome»!:at 
more  tender,  in  very  fevere  winters  the  furface  fhourd  be 
covered  with  old  tanner’s  bark  or  fea-coal  allies,  to  fecurc 
them  from  froft;  and  in  the  fpring  the  covering  may  be 
removed  before  the  ftalks  (hoot  up.  The  tall-growing 
forts  are  only  proper  for  large  gardens,  and  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  white  and  orange  lilies,  tall-growing  irifes, 
and  other  flowers  of  the  fame  growth ;  where,  if  they  be 
not  too  much  crouded,  and  are  properly  difpofed,  they 
will  make  a  good  appearance.  Some  of  the  common 
martagons  thrive  under  the  fhade  of  trees,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  difpofed  to  advantage  in  plantations.  None  of 
the  bulbs  fhould  ever  be  tranfplanted  after  they  have  made 
fhoots,  for  it  weakens  them  fo  as  not  to  recover  in  lefs 
than  two  or  three  years. 

In  Holland  they  raife  a  great  variety  of  martagons. 
Thofe  which  are  moft  generally  found  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  are,  the  common  martagon  with  double  flowers;  the 
white  ;  the  double  white  ;  the  white  fpotted  ;  the  impe¬ 
rial ;  the  early  fcarlet ;  the  Conftantinople  vermilion  mar¬ 
tagon.  The  way  of  obtaining  thefe  and  other  varieties,  is 
by  fowing  the  feeds' of  the  beft  flowers,  in  fquare  boxes, 
fix  inches  deep,  with  holes  bored  in  their  bottoms,  and 
filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  earth.  The  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  is  the  proper  feafon. 
Sow  them  pretty  thick,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch 
with  light  fifted  earth.  Place  the  boxes  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun  only  ;  and  refrelh  them  often  with 
water,  if  the  feafon  prove  dry.  In  November  remove- 
them  where  they  may  have  as  much  fun  as  pofiible,  and 
be  fcreened  from  wind.  About  the  beginning  of  April 
remove  them  into  their  former  pofition  ;  for  now  the 
young  plants,  which  are  impatient  of  heat,  will  appear  ; 
and  the  earth  will  dry  too  faft,  if  expofed  to  the  full  fun 
at  noon.  Keep  them  entirely  clear  from  weeds,  and  re- 
frefli  them  gently  and  cautioufly  with  water,  when  the 
feafon  is  dry.  Let  the  boxes  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
Auguft.  Then  prepare  fome  beds  of  frefh  light  earth  ; 
and,  thefe  being  levelled,  take  the  earth  out  of  the  boxes* 
with  the  fmall  bulbs,  and  ftrew  it  equally  over  the  beds, 
covering  it  half  an  inch  thick  with  fine  Lifted  earth.  If 
the  feafon  prove  hot  and  dry,  lhade  the  beds  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  and  refrelh  them  with  water.  If  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  cover  the  beds  with 
peafe-haulm  or  other  light  covering,  to  keep  out  the  froft  ; 
but  this  will  be  injurious  to  the  bulbs  in  mild  weather. 
At  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  hard  frolts  are  over,  gently  clear  off  the  earth  upon 
the  furface  of  the  beds,  and  lift  a  little  frelh  earth  over 
them;  but  in  doing  this  do  not  difturb  or  injure  the 
bulbs.  Keep  them  clear  from  weeds  5  water  them  gently 
in  dry  weather;  and  in  very  hot  days  lhade  them  from 
the  fun.  When  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  Itir  the 
furface  of  the  beds  again ;  and  in  September  fift  more 
frelh  earth  over  the  beds.  During  winter  and  fpring  ma¬ 
nage  them  as  before  direfted.  In  September  following 
tranfplant  the  bulbs  to  a  greater  diltance,  on  beds  pre¬ 
pared  as  above.  Place  them  about  eight  inches  afunder, 
with  the  buds  uppermoft,  and  four  inches  deep.  This 
Ihould  be  done  in  moift  weather.  In  fevere  froft  cover 
the  beds  with  peafe-haulm  or  decayed  tan,  taking  it  off  in 
fpring,  and  refrefhing  the  beds  as  before  with  new  light 
earth.  The  fecond  year  after  being  planted  in  thefe  beds, 
the  ftrongeft  bulbs  will  begin  to  flower.  Then  place  a 
flick  wherever  you  obferve  any  peculiar  varieties;  and, 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  remove  thefe  bulbs  into 
other  beds  at  a  greater  diltance,  or  into  the  borders  of 
the  flower-garden.  But  never  reject  any  till  they  have 
flowered  two  years;  for  frequently  fome  will  makeamean 
appearance  the  firft  year,  and  afterwards  become  fairhand- 
lome  flowers  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength.  When 
Inch  have  been  felefted  as  are  worth  preferving,  the  reft: 
may  be  planted  in  lhady  outer  walks,  or  in  the  borders  of 
plantations. 

Catefby’s  lily  may  be  railed  from  feeds,  or  offsets, 

which. 
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which,  however,  are  not  very  plentifully  produced  5  nor 
will  it  grow  in  perfection  without  great  cares  the  roots  in 
particular  are  to  be  guarded  againft  froft.  The  foil  and 
fituation  may  be  the  fame  as  recommended  for  Cyclamen 
coum,  vol.  v.  p.  507.  See  Agapanthus,  Amaryllis, 
Crinum,  Fritillaria,  Gloriosa,  Hjemanthus,  He- 
merocallis,  Medeola,  and  Pancratium. 

To  LILL,  v.  a.  [ufed  by  Spenfer  for]  To  loll. — And 
tilled  forth  his  flaming  bloody  tong.  Fairy  Queen. 

LIL'LE.  See  Lisle. 

LILLEBON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Havre,  and  feven 
Vveft  of  Caudebec. 

LIL'LECHURCH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parilh  of  Higham, 
near  Gravefend.  Lillechurch  and  Higham  have  often 
been  improperly  confounded  together  5  Higham  indeed 
has  by  fome  writers  been  ftyled  Lillechurche  ;  but  Lille- 
ehurche  was  a  diftinSt  parifh.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Higham  church,  and  near  the  road  to  Cliffe,  is  a 
farm-houfe  that  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Lillechurche; 
and,  there  being  behind  the  garden  of  the  houfe  a  field 
called  Church-place,  in  which  human  bones  have  been 
found,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  this  is  the  fpot 
where  the  church  was  fituated.  The  time  of  the  union 
of  the  two  parifhes  of  Higham  and  Lillechurche  is  not 
known  ;  but  molt  probably  it  was  after  Henry  III.  had 
granted  the  manor  of  Lillechurche,  with  all  its  liberties 
and  cuftoms,  to  a  nunnery  of  the  benediftine  order  in 
Higham.  This  convent  was  founded  before  the  year 
1 1 51,  by  king  Stephen,  whofe  daughter  Mary  feems  to 
have  prefided  over  it  before  (he  became  abbefs  of  Romfey. 
For  fome  time  the  fociety  confifted  of  fixteen  nuns,  but 
had  been  by  degrees  reduced  to  three  or  four.  In  the 
year  1513,  bifhop  Fiffier  vifited  them  in  the  chapter-room 
of  their  convent ;  and  the  perfons  who  appeared  before 
him  were  the  fub-priorefs,  two  more  of  the  nuns,  and  the 
old  priorefs.  They  were  accufed  of  fcandalous  behaviour, 
nor  did  they  deny  the  charge;  but,  with  the  molt  humble 
fubmiflion,  repeatedly  prayed  that  confinement  within 
their  houfe  might  be  the  punilhment  inflicted  upon  them; 
and,  “for  certain  juft  and  lawful  caufes,”  they  entreated 
his  lordlhip  to  direft  that  their  nunnery  fliouid  be  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftone  wall.  The  reafons  why  this  precau¬ 
tion  was  thought  needful  may  be  eafily  furmifed  ;  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  it  that  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  this  filterhood  had  become  notorioufly 
abandoned.  The  wall,  however,  if  indeed  it  was  ever 
built,  did  not  anfwer  its  intent;  and  thefe  nuns  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  fo  infamous,  that  in  the  year  1521  it 
was  judged  neceffary  to  fupprefs  the  community.  Oppo- 
fite  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  there  is  a  farm-houfe,  of 
which  the  fides  and  back  part  are  of  ftone,  and  difcover 
marks  of  antiquity,  having  Gothic  windows.  This  is 
thought  to  be  only  a  fmall  portion  of  one  of  the  offices 
belonging  to  the  nunnery,  there  being  in  the  great  field, 
on  the  fouth  fide,  many  veltiges  of  foundations.  Plates 
of  the  north-weft  and  fouth  views  of  the  remains  are  pub- 
liflied  in  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Antiquities.  There  is  alfo  ftill 
lubfifling,  contiguous  to  the  farm-yard,  fome  part  of  the 
thick  ftone  wall,  mantled  with  ivy,  which  enclofed  the  ab¬ 
bey,  and  was  carried  quite  round  the  yard.  Biffiop  Fiffier, 
after  the  fuppreflion  of  this  religious  houfe,  obtained  from 
the  crown,  for  the  lately-founded  college  of  St.  John’s  in 
Cambridge,  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Higham,  the  fcite  of 
the  nunnery,  the  appropriation  of  the  reftory  of  that  pa- 
riffi,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  vicarage  ;  and  all  of  them 
are  ftill  poflefled  by  that  learned  body.  By  a  final  len¬ 
ience  of  confolidation,  dated  in  May  1523,  the  college 
were  always  to  provide  a  prieft  to  officiate  daily  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  and  to  celebrate,  on  the  four  chief 
quarter-days  of  every-  year,  exequies  and  a  mafs  of  re¬ 
quiem  for  the  fouls  of  their  founders  and  benefactors ; 
and,  left  the  needyanc!  infirm  might  feemto  be  negledted 
in  this  folemn  aft  of  union,  it  was  decreed,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  mafter,  fellows,  and  fcholar3,  of  the  college, 
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that  twelve  pence  fliould  be  by  them  diftributed  on  every 
Michaelmas-day  in  the  laid  priory  to  the  poor  of  Higham. 
The  church  is  much  larger  than  is  neceflary  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  parilhioners,  there  not  being  above 
forty  families  in  the  diftrift  ;  there  is,  however,  little 
doubt  that  formerly  the  inhabitants  were  more  numerous, 

LIL'LENFELD,  a  village  and  rich  convent  of  Auftria, 
on  theTrafen  :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Polten. 

LIL'LERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais ;  ceded  to  France  by  Spain  at  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  fortifications  are  deftroyed  :  fix 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Bethune. 

LIL'LESHUL,  or  Lillies-hall,  a  village  near  New¬ 
port  in  Shropshire,  noted  for  its  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  fituated  in  a  retired  and  folitary  polition,  and  partly 
enveloped  in  trees.  A  large  portion  of  the  abbey-church 
remains;  but  fo  mutilated,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  form  ■ 
a  juft  idea  of  its  original  archite&ure,  except  from  the 
ftrufture  of  its  doors  and  windows.  A  fine  Norman  arch, 
highly  recefled,  with  ribs  and  running  foliage,  forms  the 
weftern  entrance,  and  feems  to  have  alfo  conltituted  the 
bafis  of  a  tower.  The  fouth  door,  which  communicated 
with  the  cloifter,  is  one  of  the  molt  enriched  early  Nor¬ 
man  arches  in  the  kingdom.  The  eaft  window  is  of  large 
dimenfions,  with  a  beautiful  pointed  arch  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  ;  but  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  narrow, 
plain,  and  round-headed.  The  whole  meafures  228  feet 
in  length,  and  36  in  breadth,  exclulive  of  the  fide-aifles. 
The  other  buildings  are  in  a  much  more- ruinous  condi¬ 
tion  than  the  church,  though,  from  what  yet  exifts  of 
them,  they  appear  to  have  evidently  been  of  very  confider- 
able  extent.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii. 

LIL'LIES-LEAF,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  :  eight  miles  north- weft  of  Jedburgh. 

LIL'LO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  j  twenty-eight 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft'of  Toledo. 

LIL'LO,  a  fortrefs  of  Brabant,  on  the  eaft  fide  cf  the 
Scheldt,  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1 584,  from  which- 
time  it  has  always  had  a  garrifon.  Its  fortifications  are 
very  regular,  and  its  ramparts  were  lined  with  cannon,  to 
prevent  veflels  of  too  large  a  fize  going  up  to  Antwerp, 
according  to  the  treaty  entered  into  at  Munfter,  in  the 
year  1648,  between  Spain  and  Holland.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1794:  nine  miles  north-weft  of 
Antwerp,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Berg- op- Zoom-, 

LIL'LO  (George),  a  dramatic  writer,  born  in  London 
in  1693,  was  the  Ion  of  a  Dutch  jeweller,  who  married  an 
Englilh  woman.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s  trade, 
and  in  the  religious  principles  of  the  proteftant  diflenters. 
What  was  the  occalion  of  his  becoming  a  writer  for  the 
ftage  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 
forlaken  his  mercantile  occupation,  and  to  have  main¬ 
tained  the- character  of  an  amiable,  worthy,  and  virtuous, 
man.  His  firlt  production  was  Sylvia,  a  ballad-opera; 
which  is  faid  to  have  poflefled  merit.  Is  was,  however, 
by  tragedy  that  he  acquired  his  fame ;  and  the  particular 
walk  that  he  purfued  was  that  of  domeftic  diftrels  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  exhibited  for  a  moral  purpofe.  By  the  choice 
and  judicious  management  of  his  ltories,  he  fucceeded  in 
rendering  them  eminently  pathetic  ;  and  lie  difplayed  no 
inconfiderable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  To  the 
higher  qualities  of  dramatic  writing  he  has  indeed  no  pre¬ 
tention  ;  he  has  neither  fancy  nor  elevation  ;  and,  when 
he  attempts  to  raife  his  fiyle,  he  produces  only  frigid 
bombaft.  The  compofition  by  which  lie  i?  molt  known 
is  George  Barnwell,  or  the  London  Apprentice,  founded 
on  a  popular  ballad.  A  murder  and  an  execution  are  the 
incidents  employed  for  tragic  effeft;  but  the  author  is 
much  to  be  commended  for  the  moral  ufe  he  has  made  of 
the  ftory,  which  has  configned  the  work  to  an  annual  ho¬ 
liday-performance  for  the  edification  of  youth  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  the  hero.  His  play  of  Fatal  Curiofity,  which 
had  difappeared  from  the  ftage,  was  recommended  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice  with  extraordinary  praifes  in  the  Philological 
Inquiries  of  the  late  James  Harris,  elq.  who  inltanced  it 
1  as 
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as  an.  example  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  fcene  of  hor¬ 
ror,  not  lefs  perfefl  than  that  which  has. been  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles.  Its  horrors,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fo  little  alleviated  by  any  beauties  of  fentiment 
or  defcription,  that  the  attempted  revival  of  it  by  Mr. 
Colmao  had  only  a  (hort-lived  fuccefs.  Arden  of  Fever- 
Iham  is  another  piece  of  Lillo’s,  of  a  fimilar  clafs,  which 
did  not  appear  on  the  itage  till  after  his  death.  His  other 
performances  are  entirely  funk  in  obfcurity.  Lillo  died 
in  1739-  He  feems  to  have  moved  in  a  narrow  circle  in 
private  life;  but  was  by  no  means  in  indigent  circum- 
ftances,  as  the  editor  of  one  of  his  pofthumous  tragedies 
(Elmeric)  reprefented.  Henry  Fielding,  in  his  periodical 
paper  of  The  Champion,  gave  a  handfome  atteftation  to 
the  worth  of  his  charafier.  His  works  were  edited  in 
2  vols.  iamo.  1775,  by  Mr.  Davies,  with  a  Ihort  account 
of  his  life. 

LII/LY.  See  Lily. 

LIL'LY  (John),  a  dramatic  poet,  wasborn  in  the  Wealds 
of  Kent,  about  the  year  1553;  and  educated  in  Magda- 
ien-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1573,  and  that  of  mailer  in  1575.  From  Ox¬ 
ford  he  removed  to  Cambridge  ;  but  how  long  he  con¬ 
tinued  there,  is  uncertain.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
became  acquainted  with  fome  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  cour¬ 
tiers,  by  whom  he  was  careffed,  and  admired  as  a  poet  and 
a  wit;  and  her  majefty,  on  particular  feftivals,  honoured 
bis  dramatic  pieces  with  her  prefence.  His  plays  are  nine 
in  number.  His  firft  publication,  however,  printed  in 
1580,  was  a  romance  called  Eupliues,  which  was  uni ver- 
fally  read  and  admired.  This  romance,  which  Blount, 
the  editor  of  fix  of  his  plays,  fays  introduced  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  efpecially  among  the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Ber- 
kenhout,  in  fa£t  a  molt  contemptible  piece  of  affectation 
and  nonlenfe  ;  neverthelefs  it  feems  very  certain,  that  it 
was  in  high  eftimation  with  the  women  of  falhion  of  thofe 
times,  who,  we  are  told  by  Whalley,  the  editor  of  Ben 
Jonfon’s  works,  had  all  the  phrafes  by  heart;  and  thofe 
who  did  not  fpeak  Euphuifm  were  as  little  regarded  at 
court  as  if  they  could  not  fpeak  French.  “He  was  (lays 
Oldys)  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  fa¬ 
culty  of  application,  and  uncommon  eloquence  ;  but  he 
ran  into  a  vail  excels  of  allufion.”  When  or  where  he 
died  is  not  known.  Anthony  Wood  lays  he  was  living 
in  1597,  when  his  laft  comedy  was  publifhed.  After  at¬ 
tending  the  court  for  thirteen  years,  and  notwithffanding 
his  reputation  as  an  author,  he  was  under  a  necelfity  of 
petitioning  the  queen  for  fome  fmall  ftipend  to  fupport 
him  in  his  old  age.  His  two  letters  or  petitions  to  her 
majefty  on  this  fubjecl  are  preferved  in  manufeript. 

LIL'LY  (William),  a  noted  Englilh  aftrologer,  was 
born  in  1602,  at  Difeworth  in  Leicelterlhire.  His  father 
not  being  in  circumftances  to  bellow  on  him  an  education 
beyond  common  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  refolved  to 
fee k  his  fortune  in  London  ;  where  he  arrived  in  1620, 
and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  mantua-maker  in  thepa- 
rilh  of  St.  Clement-Danes.  In  1624.  he  left  that  place, 
ami  became  fervant  to  the  mailer  of  the  Salters’  company, 
who  lived  in  the  Strand,  and,  not  being  able  to  write,  em¬ 
ployed  him,  among  other  doinellic  offices,  in  keeping  his 
accounts.  When  he  had  been  about  three  years  in  this 
place,  his  mailer  died  ;  and  foon  afterwards  Lilly  paid  his 
addrefles  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married,  with  a  fortune 
of  about  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  1632  he  began  to  learn 
judicial  allrology,  under  the  inftruflion  of  one  Evans,  a 
profligate  clergyman,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  a  cu¬ 
racy  in  Leicelterlhire,  where  he  had  been  detected  in  fome 
frauds  which  he  had  praflifed  under  the  pretence  of  dif- 
covering  lolt  and  ftolen  goods.  Lilly  does  not  appear  to 
have  continued  long  his  pupil,  fince  he  informs  us,  that 
in  feven  or  eight  weeks  lie  perfectly  underllood  how  “to 
fet  a  figure.”  In  the  following  year  he  gave  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  altrological  Ik i  1 1 ,  in  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  king  had  chofen  an  unlucky  horofeope  for 
bis  coronation  in  Scotland.  Having  buried  his  wife  dur- 
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ing  the  fame  year,  in  1634  he  married  a  fecond,  wbofe 
temper  was  not  of  the  fweetell.  About  this  time  he  got 
pofleffion  of  the  manufeript  copy  of  a  book  entitled  Ars 
Notoria ,  treating  of  the  pretended  occult  fciences,  from 
which  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  dottrine  of  the  magic  cir¬ 
cle,  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  &c.  which  he  praftited  for 
lome  time,  ufing  certain  prayers  preferibed  in  it,  addrefied 
to  feveral  angels,  whom  it  reprefents  to  be  the  inftruClors 
of  men  in  thefe  grand  arcana.  Previoufly  to  this,  few 
perfons  who  praCtifed  in  the  altrological  art  pretended  to 
go  farther  than  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  and  recover 
ftolen  goods;  but  Lilly  treated  this  part  of  the  rnyllery 
with  great  contempt,  and  laid  claim  to  the  fupernatural 
fight,  and  the  gift  of  predicting  future  events,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  In  1636 
he  fettled  at  Herfliam,  near  Walton  on  Thames,  in  Surry, 
where  he  remained  till  1641,  when  he  came  to  London, 
with  a  number  of  curious  books,  in  his  own  art,  which 
he  Had  purchaled  in  the  country,  they  having  been  found 
in  pulling  down  the  lioufe  of  another  aftrologer.  In  1644, 
he  publithed  his  Merlinus  Anglicus,  an  almanac,  which 
he  continued  annually  till  his  death.  This  work,  filled 
with  allrological  predictions,  delivered  in  the  enigmatic 
llyle  of  the  ancient  oracles,  was  fuited  to  the  talte  of  the 
times,  and  had  a  rapid  fale.  The  firft  imprefiion  was  fold 
in  a  week,  though  much  mangled  by  the  then  licenfer  of 
mathematical  books,  John  Booker,  who  was  himfelf  an 
aftrologer.  Of  his  mutilations  Lilly  complained  to  feve¬ 
ral  members  of  parliament,  to  whom  he  prefented  the  book, 
and  by  that  means  obtained  leave  to  print  a  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  from  his  own  unaltered  copy.  In  the  fame  year,  the 
appearance  of  three  funs  in  the  heavens,  which  was  feen 
at  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  prince  Charles’s  birth-day, 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  public,  Lilly  pretended  to 
give  an  interpretation 'of  it,  in  a  treatife  entitled,  The 
Starry  Meflenger  ;  to  which  he  added  an  altrological  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  effeCts  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  nth  of  Atigull,  1645.  This  piece 
was  followed,  at  different  periods,  by  feveral  altrological 
productions,  and  prophecies  in  ambiguous  phrafes,  which, 
fometimes  appeared  favourable  to  the  king’s  party,  and 
fometimes  to  that  of  the  parliament,  but  mollly  to  the 
latter  ;  by  which  he  fuccelsiully  impoied  on  the  credulity 
of  the  age,  and  advanced  his  own  fortune. 

During  the  contefts,  in  the  year  1647,  between  the  pref- 
byterians  who  ruled  in  the  parliament,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  party  who  governed  the  army,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  were  at  VVindfor  ;  our  author  fays,  that  he  and 
Booker  were  carried  thither,  and  had  an  audience  of  ge¬ 
neral  Fairfax.  His  objeCt  in  fending  for  them  appears  to 
have  been,  a  wilh  to  imprefs  their  minds,  and,,  through 
their  reprefentations,  the  public  in  general,  with  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  army  only  laboured  to  procure  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  were  refolved  to  facrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  obtain  that  end.  The  audi¬ 
ence  ended  in  a  kind  of  mutual  compliments,  the  general 
hoping,  and  they  alluring  him,  that  their  art  was  lawful, 
and  that  God  would  be  with  the  general  and  his  army. 

In  the  fame  year,  1647,  recourle  was  alio  had  to  our 
altrologer’s  advice  and  afliltance  on  behalf  of  the  king; 
and  thus  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  univerfal  lu- 
perllition  and  ignorance  that  prevailed  at  this  time.  His 
majefty,  who  was  then  in  the  cullody  of  the  army  at  Hamp- 
ton-court,  having  formed  a  delign  of  efcaping  from  the  ■ 
foldiery,  and  of  lying  private  in  fome  place  at  no  great 
diltance  from  London  ;  one  Mrs.  Whorewood  came  to 
Lilly,  with  the  king’s  confent,  as  he  informs  us,  to  know 
in  what  quarter  ot  the  nation  his  majefty  might  be  lafely 
concealed,  till  he  thought  proper  to  difcover  himfelf.  Our 
author,  having  ereCted  a  figure,  told  her,  that  the  king 
might  continue  undifeovered,  if  he  retired  into  fome  part 
of  Eftex,  about  twenty  miles  from  London ;  in  which 
county,  and  about  that  dillance,  the  lady  recollected  a 
houfe  fit  for  his  majelly’s  reception.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  (he  went  to  Hampton-court,  to  acquaint  the  king 
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with  the  refult  of  her  enquiry;  hilt  his  majefty,  in  the 
mean  time,  after  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guard, 
unfortunately  took  an  oppofite  direction,  and  placed  him- 
felf  in  the  power  of  colonel  Hammond,  in  the  I(le  of 
Wight.  But,  though  this  project  had  been  rendered  abor¬ 
tive  by  the  king’s  unexpedted  removal,  the  lame  lady  ap¬ 
plied  to  Lilly  again,  in  164.8,  to  confult  him  about  a  plan 
for  his  majelly’s  efcape  from  Carilbrook-caftle,  by  fawing 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a  window  to  the  room  to  which 
he  was  confined;  upon  which  Lilly  procured  a- proper 
faw  to  be  made  by  an  ingenious  lockfmith,  and  a  bottle 
of  aqua-fortis,  which  were  both  conveyed  to  the  king. 
Gf  thefe  means  his  majefty  made  fuch  ul'e,  that  he  had 
foon  an  aperture  fufficiently  large  for  his  purpofe;  but  he 
was,  by  fome  accident,  prevented  from  making  his  efcape. 
Lilly  fays,  that  when  the  king  had  got  out,  with  his  legs 
foremoft,  as  far  as  his  breaft,  his  heart  failed  him  ;  but 
the  tradition  at  Carilbrook  was,  that  he  did  aflually  get 
out,  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  bank  un¬ 
der  the  window  for  fome  time,  in  expectation  of  perfons 
who  were  to  convey  him  away  ;  but  they  not  coming,  and 
the  moon  beginning  to  rife,  he  attempted  to  get  in  again, 
when  he  was  difcovered  by  a  centinel.  Afterwards  the 
fame  lady  came  a  third  time  to  Lilly,  in  the  king’s  name, 
when  commiffioners  had  been  appointed  by  parliament  to 
treat  with  his  majefty  at  Newport.  She  now  inquired 
about  the  iffue  of  the  propofitions  which  were  to  be  of¬ 
fered  to  his  majefty,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  lliould 
conduct  liimlelf  on  that  occafior*.  Upon  this,  our  aftro- 
loger  fays,  that,  after  peruling  his  figure,  he  informed  her 
of  the  day  when  the  commiflioners  Would  arrive  in  the 
iftand,  and  cliofe  another  day  and  hour  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  He  then  advifed,  “as  loon  as  the  propofitions  were 
read,  to  fign  them,  and  make  hafte  with  all  fpeed  to  come 
up  with  the  commiflioners  to  London,  the  army  being  then 
far  diftant  from  London,  and  the  city  enraged  ftoutly 
againft  them infatuating  that,  if  thefe  directions  were 
obferved,  the  ifl'ue  would  prove  favourable.  He  adds, 
that  the  king  promifed  to  follow  them,  but  was  perfuaded 
by  lord  Say  to  alter  his  purpole. 

While  Lilly  was  promoting  his  own  intereft  by  being 
thus  ferviceable  to  the  king’s  defigns,  he  did  fo  likewile 
by  rendering  himfelf  ufeful  to  the  parliament  party.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1648,  while  the  parliament’s  army  was  be- 
fieging  the  royalilts  at  Colchefter,  he  and  Booker  were 
fent  to  the  camp,  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  fpeedy  furrender  of  the  place,  which  hap¬ 
pened  accordingly.  In  the  fame  year,  the  council  of  ftate 
prefented  him  with-  fifty  pounds  in  calh,  and  an  order  for 
a  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  furnifh- 
ing  them  “  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiefelt  con¬ 
cernments  of  France.”  This  he  obtained  by  means  of  a 
fecular  jiriefl,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  who  was  now  confefl'or  to  one  of  the  French  fe- 
cretaries.  Lilly  retained  his  penfion  two  years,  and  then 
threw  it  up  in  difguft,  owing  to  an  affront  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  principal  miniiter  in  the  council  of  ftate, 
and  other  caufes.  In  the  year  1651,  he  publillied  a  trea- 
tife,  entitled,  “  Several  Obfervations  upon  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Charles,  late  King  of  England;”  which,  if  we 
overlook  the  aftrological  nonfenfe,  may  be  read  with  as 
much  fotisfaflion  as  more  celebrated  hiftories,  the  author 
being  not  only  very  well  informed,  but  difcovering  great 
impartiality.  About  this  time  our  author  read  public 
lectures  on  aftrology  for  the  inltruCtion  of  young  ftudents 
in  that  pretended  art;  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  impo- 
fitions  on  the  credulous  and  fuperftitious,  that,  in  the 
years  1651  and  1652,  he  was  able  to  lay  out  near  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  the  purchafe  of  fee-farm  rents,  and  a 
houfe  and  lands  at  Herfham.  Having  in  the  year  1650 
written  publicly  that  the  parliament  fhould  not  continue, 
but  a  new  government  arile ;  and  having  further  aliened, 
in  his  almanac  for  the  year  1653,  that  the  parliamentary 
government  flood  but  on  a  ticklifh  foundation,  and  was 
in  danger  of  infurreClions  both  among  the  people  and  in 
Vol.  XII.  No.  865. 
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the  army ;  he  received  a  fummons  to  attend  and  anfwer 
for  his  conduCt.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  meflenger,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  notice  that  complaints  were  lodged  again  ft 
Him,  ajid  applied  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  his  friend,  by  whom  the  paftfages  which  had  given 
offencq  were  pointed  out  to  him.  Thefe  he  immediately 
altered,  and,  by  the  aftiftance  of  a  printer  of  the  cavalier 
party,  was  enabled  to  attend  the  committee  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  with  fix  copies  printed  differently  from  the 
firft  impreilion,  and  which  alone  he  acknowledged  to  be 
his.  The  others  he  maintained  to  be  fpurious,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  fome  malignant  enemies,  in  order  to  ruin  him. 
By  this  trick  he  came  off  with  only  being  detained  thir¬ 
teen  days  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms-  In  the 
fome  year  he  made  a  fcurrilous  attack  upon  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Gataker,  for  expofing  the  vanity  and  abf'drdity  of 
the  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  as  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  life  of  that  learned  naan.  See  vol.  lyii.  p.  273. 

In  1655,  Lilly  had  a  bill  of  indictment  preferred  againft 
him  at  Hicks’s-hall,  for  giving  his  opinion  in  a  cafe  of 
ftolen  goods ;  but,  upon  trial,  lie  was  acquitted.  Four 
years  afterwards  ke  received,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  a 
prel'ent  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  worth  more  than  fifty 
pounds,  on  account  of  his  having  mentioned  that  monarch 
with  great  refpeft  in  his  almanac  for  1657.  Soon  after 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  it  being  well  known 
that  he  had  maintained  an  intimacy  with  fome  of  the  moll 
obnoxious  of  the  republican  party,  and  being  fuppofed  to 
be  mafter  of  their  lecrets,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody  by 
order  of  the  parliament,  and  examined  by  a  committee 
concerning  the  perfon  who  had  aflually  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  late  king;  when  he  declared,  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Robert  Spavin,  fecretary  at  the  time  to 
Cromwell,  who  dined  with  him  loon  after  the  fact,  that 
it  was  Joyce  who  performed  the  part  of  the  executioner. 
Soon  after  this  examination,  Lilly  fued  out  his  pardon  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal ;  and  in  1665,  when  the  plague  raged 
in  London,  he’  removed  to  Herfham.  Here  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  obtained  a  licence  to 
practife  it  from  archbifhop  Sheldon,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  friend  Elias  Afhmole.  At  the  fome  time 
he  continued  to  practife  his  aftrological  impofitions  ;  and 
Dr.  Halley  frequently  related,  that,  after  the  reftoration, 
he  applied  to  the  miniltry  to  employ  him  as  their  pro¬ 
phet,  as  thofe  who  poflefted  authority  juft  before  them  had 
done;  but,  to  his  mortification,  met  with  a  refufal.  In 
the  committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine  into 
the  caufe  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  fome  of  the 
members,  fufpefting  that,  from  the  hieroglyphical  deco¬ 
rations  of  one  of  his  trails  publiflied  before  that  event,  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  throw-  light  on  their  enqui¬ 
ries,  moved  that  he  fhould  be  fent  for  and  examined. 
Accordingly  he  was  called  before  them,  and  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  infinuating  his  pretenfions  to  prediftive  fkill, 
by  aflerting,  that  he  certainly  had  forefeen  that  London 
would  be  afflicted  with  luch  a  calamity,  but  without  as¬ 
certaining  or  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  time  when  it 
fhould  happen.  He  added,  that,  with  refpeit  to  the»caufe, 

“  though  he  had  taken  much  pains  in  the  fearch,  he  could 
not  give  himfelf  the  leaft  fotisfaflion  therein  ;”  conclud¬ 
ing,  “  it  was  only  the  finger  of  God  ;  but  what  inftru- 
ments  he  ufed  thereunto  I  am  ignorant.”  The  com¬ 
mittee,  being  fatisfied  with  this  prudent  anfwer,  very  ci¬ 
villy  difmifled  him.  After  this  occurrence,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  information  concerning  him,  excepting  that  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  he  adopted  for  his  ion,  by  the  name 
of  Merlin  junior,  one  Henry  Coley,  a  tailor  by  trade  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  gave  him  the  impreflion  of  his  almanac, 
which  had  then  been  printed  fix-and-thirty  years  fuccef- 
fively.  This  Coley  was  afterwards  famous  as  an  aftrolo- 
ger,  and  publifhedj  in  his  own  name,  almanacs  and  aftro. 
logical  treatifes.  Lilly  died  of  a  paralytic  attack  in  1681, 
when  about  feventy-nine  years  of  age  ;  and  Mr,  Afhmole 
fet  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  church  of  Walton- 
upon-Thame«.  All  his  magical  inftrnments  became  tha 
8  8  propertj 
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property  of  the  famous  Dr.  Cafe,  his  fucceffor,  who  ufed 
frequently  to  expofe  them  to  his  friends,  in  great  derifion  ; 
particularly,  a  dark  chamber  and  pictures,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Lilly  ufed  to  impol'e  on  people,  pretending  to 
fliow  them  perfons  who  were  ablent.  The  following  lift 
of  his  works  is  copied  from  Hutton’s  Mathematical  Dic¬ 
tionary  :  i.  Merlinus  Anglicus,  junior.  z.  Supernatural 
Sight.  3.  The  White  King’s  Prophecy.  4.  England’s 
Prophetical  Merlin  :  all  printed  in  1644.  5.  The  Starry 

Meffenger,  1645.  6.  Collection  of  Prophecies,  1646.  7. 

A  Comment  on  the  White  King’s  Prophecy,  1646.  8. 

The  Nativities  of  Archbiftiop  Laud  and  Thomas  earl  of 
Strafford,  1646.  9.  Chriftian  Aitrology,  1647  :  upon  this 

piece  he  read  his  lectures  in  1648,  mentioned  above.  10. 
The  third  book  of  Nativities,  1647.  11.  The  World’s 

Cataftrophe,  1647.  12.  The  Prophecies  of  Ambrofe  Mer¬ 
lin,  with  a  Key,  1647.  13  Trithemius,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World  by  Preliding  Angels,  1647.  14.  A 

treatife  of  the  Three  Suns  feen  in  the  winter  of  1647, 
printed  in  1648.  15.  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy,  1651. 

16.  Obfervations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late 
King  of  England,  1651  ;  and  again  in  1651,  with  the  title 
of  Mr.  William  Lilly’s  True  Hiftory  of  King  James  and 
King  Charles  the  iff,  &c.  17.  Annus  Tenebrofus-,  or,  the 

Black  Year.  This  drew'  him  into  the  difpute  with  Gata- 
ker,  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

LILLY  HOO',  a  village  or  hamlet  on  a  hill,  about  five 
miles  from  Hitchin  in  Hertfordlhire,  where  there  is  a  racc- 
courfe. 

LIL'LYPUT,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  North  Carolina, 
on  Cape-Fear  river :  three  miles  north  of  Brunfwick. 

LILO'AN,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sibu.  Lat.  10.40.  N.  Ion.  123. 45.  E. 

LIL'SFELD,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  five 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Volckach. 

LILUN'DO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  Congo, 
and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  35.  S. 

LIL'Y,  /.  See  Lilium,  p.  704. — There  are  thirty-two 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  including  white  lilies,  orange  lilies, 
red  lilies,  and  martagons  of  various  forts.  Miller. 

Take  but  the  humbled  lily  of  the  field  ; 

And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reafon  yield. 

It  muft  by  fure  comparifon  be  (hown. 

That  on  the  regal  feat  great  David’s  fon, 

Array’d  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  pow’r. 

Shines  with  lefs  glory  than  that  fimple  flow’r.  Prior . 

LIL'Y  (African  blue).  See  Agapanthus,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

LIL'Y  (African  fcarlet).  See  Amaryllis,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

LIL'Y  (Alphodel).  See  Crinum  and  Hemerocallis, 
vol.  ix.  p.  387. 

LIL'Y  (Atamufco  and  Belladonna).  See  Amaryllis. 

LIL'Y  (St.  Bruno’s  and  Day).  See  Hemerocallis, 
rol.  ix. 

LIL'Y  (Ceylon,  Guernfey,  Jacobaea,  and  Japan).  See 
Amaryllis,  vol.  i. 

LIL'Y  (May).  See  Convallaria,  vol.  v.  p.  146. 

LIL'Y  (Mexican).  See  Amaryllis. 

LIL'Y  (Perfian).  See  Fritillaria,  vol.  viii.  p.  69. 

LIL'Y  (Superb).  See  Gloriosa,  vol.  viii.  p.  620. 

LIL'Y  (Water).  See  Nymphaea. 

LIL'Y  (Water,  fmaller).  See  Menyanthes. 

LIL'Y-DAF'FODIL,  /.  A  foreign  flower.  See  Ama¬ 
ryllis  and  Pancratium. 

LIL'Y- HY'ACINTH,  f.  It  hath  a  lily  flower,  compofed 
of  fix  leaves,  fliaped  like  the  flower  of  hyacinth :  the 
roots  are  fcaly,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  lily.  There 
are  three  fpecies  of  this  plant  ;  one  with  a  blue  flower, 
another  white,  and  a  third  red.  Miller .• — See  Scilla. 

LIL'Y-LI'VERED,  adj.  White-livered  ;  cowardly. — 
A  bale,  lily-livered,  action-taking,  knave.  S/eakefpeare's 
King  Lear. 

LIL'Y-THORN.  See  Catesbtea,  vol.  iii.  p.  903. 

LILY  or  the  VAL'LEY,  or  May  LiLY,_/i  See  Con¬ 
vallaria,  vol.  v.  p.  146  .-—The  flower  conflfts  of  one 
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leaf,  is  fnaped  like  a  bell,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  fix 
fegments  ;  the  ovary  becomes  a  foft  globular  fruit,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  round  feeds.  It  is  very  common  in  ftiady 
woods.  Miller. 

LIL'Y-WORK,yi  Ornaments  refembling  lilies. 

LILYB^'UM,  now  Boco,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  with 
a  town  of  the  fame  name  near  the  iEgates,  now  Marfalla. 
The  town  was  ftrong,  and  very  confiderable  ;  and  it  main¬ 
tained  long  fieges  againft  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  See. 
particularly  one  of  ten  years  againft  Rome  in  the  firft 
Punic  war.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  ttop  and  fill  up  with  ftones,  on  account  of  its  conve¬ 
nience  and  vicinity  to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  this  once-powerful  city  but  the  ruins  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  aqueduCls. 

LIL'YE,  or  Lily  (William),  one  of  the  earlieft  Eng- 
lilh  grammarians,  was  born  about  the  year  1466,  at  Odi- 
ham,  in  Hampfhire.  He  ftudied  in  Magdalen-college, 
Oxford;  and,  upon  quitting  the  univerfity,  undertook  a 
religious  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  On  his  return  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  fora  time  at  Rhodes,  which  ifland,  af¬ 
ter  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  was  the  refidence  of  fe¬ 
veral  learned  men  under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  its 
poffeffors.  For  his  farther  improvement  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  he  vifited  Rome,  and  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Sulpitius  and  Sabinus.  With  this  ftock  of  lite¬ 
rature,  drawn  from  the  pureft  fources  of  the  age,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,  and  fet  up  a  fthool  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  grammar  (or  the  languages),  rhetoric,  and  poetry, 
which  he  was  the  firft  Englilhman  who  taught  upon 
claftical  principles.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that,  when 
dean  Collet  founded  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  in  1510,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Lily  the  firft  mafter.  This  ftation  he  occupied 
during  twelve  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of  literature,, 
reckoning  among  his  fcholars  fome  who  proved  eminent 
proficients  in  learning,  and  patrons  of  it.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  February  1523,  and  was  buried  in  the  north 
yard  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  had  the  character  of  an  excellent 
grammarian,  and  a  fuccefsful  teacher  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages.  His  principal  work  is  Brevijftma  InJlitutio,feu  Ratio 
Grammatices  cognofcendre ;  Lond.  1513;  reprinted  times 
without  number,  and  commonly  called  Lilye’s  Grammar. 
The  Englifli  rudiments  were  written  by  Dr.  Collet,  dean 
of  St.  Paul’s ;  and  the  preface  to  the  firft  edition,  by  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey.  The  Englilh  fyntax  was  written  by  Lilye; 
alfo  the  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns,  beginning  with 
Propria  qure  maribus  ;  and  thofe  for  the  preterperfeCf  tenfes 
and  fupines,  beginning  with  As  in  prefenti.  The  Latin 
fyntax  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Erafmus.  See  Ward’s 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  Lilye’s  Grammar,  1732, 

LIL'YE  (George),  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Magdalen-college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  after  which  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
publilhed  an  exaCt  map  of  Britain.  He  died  in  1559,  and 
left  behind  feveral  works  of  merit;  as,  1.  Anglorutn 
Regum  Chronices  Epitome.  2.  Regum  Anglise  Genea- 
logia.  3.  Catalogus  five  Series  Pontificum  et  Caefarum 
Romanorum,  Sec.  He  left  likewife  a  manulcript  life  of 
bilhop  Fifher,  which  is  depofited  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

LIM-CHE'OU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Tching-tin. 

LI'MA,  an  audience  of  Peru,  erected  in  the  year  1542, 
containing  one  archbifhopric,  viz.  Lima,  and  four  bi- 
flioprics,  viz.  Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa. 
The  archbifhopric  of  Lima  contains  fifteen  jurifdictions. 
The  diocefe  of  Truxillo  contains  feven  ;  Guamanga,  nine  5 
Cufco,  fourteen;  and  Arequipa,  fix. 

LI'MA,  a  city  of  South  America,  and  capital  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  This  city  is  alfo  called 
Civdad  de  los  Reyes,  or  City  of  Kings,  being  founded  on 
the  feaft  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  year  1535,  by  Francis 
Pizarro.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fpacious  and  delightful 
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valley  of  Rindc ;  an  Indian  word,  and  the  true  name  of 
the  city  itfelf,  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  which 
word  the  Spaniards  derived  Lima.  Rimac  is  the  name  by 
which  both  the  valley  and  the  river  are  ftill  called.  This 
appellation  is  derived  from  an  idol  to  which  the  native 
Indians  ufed  to  offer  facrifice,  as  did  the  yncas  after  they 
had  extended  their  empire  hither  ;  and,  as  it  was  fup- 
poled  to  return  anfwers  to  the  prayers  addreffed  to  it,  they 
called  it  by  way  of  diftinflion  Rimac,  or  “he  who  fpeaks.” 
Its  fituation  is  one  of  the  moil  advantageous  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  for,  being  in  the  centre  of  that  fpacious  val¬ 
ley,  it  commands  the  whole  without  any  difficulty. 
Northward,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  is  the  Cor¬ 
dillera,  or  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  river  waffies  the 
walls  of  Lima  ;  and,  when  not  increafed  by  the  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  is  eafily  forded  ;  but  at  other  times, 
befides  the  increafe  of  its  breadth,  its  depth  and  rapidity 
render  fording  impoffible  ;  and  accordingly  a  very  elegant 
and  fpacious  ftone  bridge  is  built  over  it,  having  at  one 
end  a  gate,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and 
leads  to  the  grand  fquare.  The  form  of  this  city  is  tri¬ 
angular  ;  the  bafe,  or  longeft  fide,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Its  length  is  1920  toifes,  or  exactly 
two-thirds  of  a  league.  Its  greateft  breadth,  from  north 
to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  bridge  to  the  angle  oppofite  to 
the  bafe,  is  1080  toifes,  or  two-fifths  of  a  league.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  thirty-four 
baftions,  but  without  platforms  or  embrafure  ;  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  it  being  merely  to  enclofe  the  city,  and  render  it 
capable  of  fuflaining  any  fudden  attack  of  the  Indians. 
It  has,  in  its  whole  circumference,  feven  gates  and  three 
pofterns.  On  the  fide  of  the  river-,  oppofite  to  the  city, 
is  a  fuburb  called  St.  Lazaro.  All  the  Itreets  of  this  fub- 
urb,  like  thofe  of  the  city,  are  broad,  parallel,  or  at 
right  angles,  fome  running  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
others  from  eaft  to  weft,  forming  fquares  of  houfes,  each 
150  yards  in  front.  The  ftreets  are  paved,  and  along 
them  run  ftreams  of  water,  conduced  from  the  river  a 
little  above  the  city  ;  and,  being  arched  over,  contribute 
to  its  cleanlinefs,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  The 
houfes,  though  for  the  moft  part  low,  are  commodious, 
and  make  a  good  appearance.  They  are  all  of  wood,  and 
the  walls  of  wattled  ofiers  or  canes,  covered  with  clay, 
and  painted  ;  as  the  belt  fecurity  againft  earthquakes. 
Thefe  houfes  are  in  lefs  danger  than  if  built  of  more 
compaft  materials  ;  for  the  whole  building  yields  to  the 
motions  of  the  earthquakes,  and  the  foundations,  which 
are  connected  with  the  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  fol¬ 
low  the  fame  motion,  and  by  that  means  are  not  fo  eafily 
thrown  down.  The  wood  of  the  canes  is  very  folid,  and 
little  lubjefl  to  rot.  Moft  of  the  principal  houfes  have 
gardens  for  entertainments,  being  continually  refreffied 
with  water  by  means  of  the  canals. 

Lima  is  the  fee  of  an  archbiffiop;  and  is  divided  into 
five  parifhes.  The  convents  are  very  numerous.  All  the 
churches,  both  conventual  and  parochial,  and  alfo  the 
chapels,  are  large,  conftrufled  partly  of  ftone,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  and  other  decorations  of  great  value  ;  the 
whole  is  covered  with  plate,  or  fomething  equal  to  it  in 
value;  fo  that  fervice  in  thefe  churches  is  performed  with 
a  magnificence  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  ;  and  th«a  orna¬ 
ments,  even  on  common  days,  with  regard  to  their  qua¬ 
lity  and  richnefs,  exceed  thofe  which  many  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope  pride  themfelves  with  difplayihg  on  the  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions.  The  viceroys,  whofe  power  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  Peru,  ufually  refide  at  Lima;  this 
government  is  triennial,  though  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term  the  fovereign  may  prolong  it.  This  office  is  of  fuch 
importance,  that  the  viceroy  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of 
royalty.  He  is  abfolute  in  all  affairs,  whether  political, 
military,  civil,  criminal,  or  relating  to  the  revenue,  hav¬ 
ing  under  him  officers  and  tribunals  for  executing  the  fe¬ 
veral  branches  of  government ;  fo  that  the  grandeur  of 
this  employment  is  in  every  particular  equal  to  the  title. 
For  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and  the  dignity  of  his  oflice, 


he  has  two  bodies  of  guards ;  one  of  horfe,  confiding  of 
160  men,  a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant.  The  corporation 
of  Lima  confifts  of  regidores,  or  aldermen,  an  alferez  real , 
or  fiieriff,  and  two  alcades,  or  royal  judges;  all  being  no¬ 
blemen  of  the  firlt  diftindtion  in  the  city.  Thefe  have 
the  direction  of  the  police,  and  the  ordinary  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice.  The  alcades  prefide  alternately  every 
month  ;  for,  by  a  particular  privilege  of  this  city,  the  ju- 
rifdiclion  of  its  corregidor  extends  only  to  the  Indians. 
Here  is  a  court  for  the  effedts  of  deceafed  perfons,  which 
takes  cognifance  of  the  goods  of  thole  dying  inteftate, 
and  without  lawful  heir;  and  likewile  of  thole  entrufted 
with  the  effefts  of  other  perfons.  Another  tribunal  is 
that  of  commerce,  or  the  confulada.  Lima  has  alfo  a  cor¬ 
regidor,  whofe  jurifdidtion  extends  to  all  Indians  both 
within  the  city  and  fifteen  miles  round  it.  Here  is  an 
univerfity,  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  natives. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city,  according  to 
the  lateft  enumeration,  amounts  to  52,627  ;  the  monks 
and  clergy  being  1392;  the  nuns  1585;  the  Spaniards,  in 
general,  17,215;  with  3219  Indians,  and  8960  negroes, 
the  reft  being  meftizos,  and  perfons  of  other  cafts.  The 
rich  ecclefialtics,  proprietors  of  entailed  eftates,  military 
and  civil  officers,  and  phylicians,  advocates,  attorneys,  and 
artifans,  may  amount  to  19,000;  the  reft  being  Haves  of 
domeftics.  The  population  has  declined  fince  the  ereftion 
of  the  new  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata ;  and  it  is  likely  ftill 
farther  to  decreafe,  notwithftanding  an  influx  of  1400 
perfons  of  all  fexes  and  conditions,  who  annually  arrive 
as  a  fnpply  ;  not  to  mention  the  Spanilh  girls,  who,  from 
the  province  of  Piura  in  the  north,  and  lea  in  the  fouth, 
come  hither  to  difpofe  of  their  charms  either  in  marriage 
or  love,  thofe  provinces  being  celebrated  for  female  beauty. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
low  eft,  are  fond  of  fine  clothes,  and  they  indulge  their 
paffion  to  great  excels.  The  women’s  drefs  confifts  of  a 
pair  of  (hoes,  a  chemife,  a  petticoat  of  dimity,  an  open 
petticoat,  and  a  jacket,  which,  in  fummer,  is  of  linen, 
and  in  winter  of  fluff,  to  which  fome  add  a  mantelette. 
Women  of  the  loweft  condition,  whofe  whole  ftock  of 
apparel  confifts  merely  of  two  chemifes  and  a  petticoat, 
wear  bracelets,  rofaries,  and  fmall  gold  images,  about 
their  necks  and  arms,  to  the  value  of  fifty  or  fixty  crowns. 
The  females  are,  in  general,  of  a  middling  ftature,  hand- 
fome,  genteel,  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  with  beautiful 
hair,  and  enchanting  luftre,  and  dignity  in  their  eyes. 
They  are  naturally  gay,  fprightly,  jocofe  without  levity, 
and  remarkably  fond  of  mulic. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Lima  is  agreeable;  and, 
though  the  difference  of  the  four  feafons  is  perceptible, 
they  are  all  moderate,  and  none  of  them  troublefome. 
Spring  begins  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  i.  e.  towards 
the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December;  this  is 
fucceeded  by  fummer,  the  heat  of  which  is  moderated  by 
the  fouth  winds;  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  beginning 
of  July,  the  winter  begins,  and  continues  till  November 
or  December,  the  autumn  intervening.  As  rain  is  feldom 
or  never  feen  at  Lima,  the  place  is  equally  free  from  tem- 
pelts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  totally  ftrangers  to  thunder 
and  lightning;  there  are,  however,  other  inconveniences 
and  evils  to  which  they  are  obnoxious.  In  fummer  they  are 
tormented  with  fleas,  bugs,  and  mofquitoes;  but  the  moft 
dreadful  calamity  to  which  this  country  is  fubjedt  is  the 
recurrence  of  earthquakes,  of  which  they  have  had  feveral, 
which  have  almoft  ruined  the  city.  Thefe  have  occurred  in 
1582,  1586,  1609,  1630,  1655,  1678, 1687,  1690, 1697, 1699, 
1716,  1725,  1732,  1734,  1745,  and  1746;  the  latter  being 
the  moft  tremendous  and  deltruttive.  As  the  belt  fecu¬ 
rity  againft  earthquakes,  they  build  their  houfes  moftly 
of  wood,  and  the  walls  of  wattled  oziers  or  canes,  covered 
with  clay,  and  painted.  The  diftempers  moll  common  at 
Lima  are  malignant,  intermittent,  and  catarrhous,  fevers, 
pleurifies,  and  conftipations ;  and  thefe  rage  continually 
in  the  city.  The  fmall-pox  is  alfo  known  here;  and  when 
it  ocfcurs  proves  fatal  to  many. 
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The  wealth  of  this  city  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines 
in  the  provinces  to  the  north  and  fouth ;  but  agriculture 
profpers  very  much  ;  though  it  would  be  natural  to  think, 
that  a  country,  where  rain  is  feldom  or  never  known,  mud 
of  neceflity  be  totally  barren ;  whereas  the  country  of 
Lima  enjoys  a  fertility  to  be  envied,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  fruits;  for  induftry 
and  art  fupply  that  moifture  which  the  clouds  feem  to 
withhold  ;  and  the  foil  is,  by  this  means,  rendered  remark¬ 
ably  fruitful,  amidft  a  continual  drought.  One  of  the 
principahcares  of  the  yncas  was  the  cutting  and  difpofing, 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  trenches,  or  fmall  ca¬ 
nals,  in  order  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  nou- 
rifli  every  part,  and  render  large  fields  capable  of  produc- 
inggrain.  The  Spaniards, finding  thefe  ufeful  works  ready 
executed  to  their  hands,  took  care  to  keep  them  in  the 
fame  order  ;  and  by  thefe  are  watered  the  fpacious  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley,  large  meadows,  plantations  of  fugar- 
canes  and  olive-trees,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  all  kinds; 
all  yield  uncommon  plenty.  Before  the  earthquake  in 
1687,  when  this  city  fullered  in  fo  deplorable  a  manner, 
the  harvelts  of  wheat  and  barley  were  fuflicient  to  fupply 
the  country,  without  any  importation,  efpecially  of  wheat ; 
but  by  this  convulfion  of  nature  the  foil  was  fo  vitiated, 
that  the  wheat  rotted  foon  after  it  was  fovvn,  occalioned 
probably  by  the  vafi  clouds  of  fulphureous  particles  then 
exhaled,  and  the  prodigious  .quantities  of  nitrous  effluvia 
diffufed  through  it.  This  obliged  the  owners  of  the  lands 
fo  apply  them  to  other  ufes.  After  the  land  had  continued 
forty  years  in  the  Hate  of  flerility,  it  again  fo  far  recovered 
itfelf  as  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  become  fit  for  grain  as 
before.  However,  repeated  earthquakes  have  been  unfa¬ 
vourable  :  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  are 
chiefly  fown  with  clover,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great 
confumption,  as  it  is  the  common  fodder  for  all  beads, 
particularly  mules  and  horfes,  of  which  there  is  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  number.  The  bread  at  Lima  is  the  bed  in  all 
this  part  of  America,  both  with  regard  to  Colourand  tafte. 
The  mutton  and  beef  are  alfo  very  good  ;  and  here  is  alfo 
plenty  of  poultry,  pork,  and  fill)  ;  which  latter  article  is 
fupplied  by  the  Indians  of  the  coaft,  from  the  bay  of  Cal¬ 
lao,  and  the  villages  of  Cherillo  and  Luria.  The  river  of 
Lima,  and  the  coads,  furnidi  anchovies  and  various  forts 
of  (hell-fid).  The  wines  at  Lima  are  of  different  forts, 
white,  red,  and  dark-red,  and  of  each  fort  fome  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  excellent :  they  are  imported  from  the  coafts  of  Nafca, 
Pifco,  Lucumba,  and  Chili;  but  the  latter  produces  the 
bed.  Many  of  the  dried  fruits  are  brought  from  Chili; 
and,  by  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
Lima  is  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  fruits  known  in  Spain. 

At  Lima  there  are  no  fabrics  nor  manufactures  of  any 
kind  .-  the  city  therefore  owes  its  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dour  to  its  being  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  the  general  da- 
ple  of  the  kingdom.  As  it  is  the  refidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  chief  tribunals,  it  is  alfo  the  common  factory 
for  commerce  of  every  kind,  and  the  centre  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  manufactures  of  the  other  provinces,  together 
with  thofe  of  Europe,  brought  over  in  the.  galleons  or  re- 
gider-lhips;  and  didributed  from  hence  through  the  wide 
extent  of  thefe  kingdoms.  At  the  head  of  the  commerce 
js  the  tribunal  del  confulado,  which  appoints  commiffaries 
to  refide  in  the  other  cities  of  its  dependencies,  extending 
through  all  Peru.  The  chief  commerce  of  Lima  is  with 
Valparaifo,  Concepcion,  Coquimbo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili;  the  Ille  of  Chiloe,  and  Arica,  Ilo,  and  Pifco,  in  the 
fouth;  towards  the  north  with  Truxilio,  Pacafmayo,  and 
Payta,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru;  with  Guayaquil  and 
Panama  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada;  and  with 
Realejo  in  Guatamala,  and  Acapulco,  in  Mexico.  This 
trade  is  conduced  by  ten  (hips,  eleven  merchant-frigates, 
nineteen  packet-boats,  and  a  balandra,  or  fmall  tran.fport- 
boat;  amounting  in  all  to  351,500  quintals  of  tonnage,  na¬ 
vigated  by  460  feamen.  After  the  dedruCtion  of  the  fea- 
port  town  of  Callao  by  an  earthquake  in  1746,  (fee  CAt- 
£A0,)  a  new  town  or  village  was  founded,  at  the  didance 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  called  Ballavijla.  There  is  a  for- 
trefs  called  San  Fernando,  with  a  fufficient  garrifon  to  de¬ 
fend  the  bay,  which  in  the  fouth-wed  is  fenced  by  a  bar¬ 
ren  ifland  called  San  Lorenzo.  Here  all  the  (hips  anchor, 
about  two  leagues  from  Lima.  The  coads  of  Nafca  and 
Pifco  fend  to  Lima  wine,  brandy,  raifins,  olives,  and  oil; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  wheat,  flour,  lard,  leather, 
cordage,  wines,  dried  fruits,  and  fome  gold.  Every  Mon¬ 
day,  during  the  whole  year,  there  is  a  fair  at  Callao,  or 
Ballavifla,  whither  the  traders  or  proprietors  of  commodi¬ 
ties  refort  from  all  parts  ;  and  the  goods  are  carried,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  buyers,  on  droves  of  mules 
kept  for  this  purpofe  by  the  matters  of  the  warehoufes. 
Copper  and  tin  in  bars  are  brought  from  Coquimbo;  from 
the  mountains  de  Caxamarea  and  Chacapoyas,  canvas 
made  of  cotton  for  fails,  and  other  duffs  of  that  kind ;  and 
Cordovan  leather  and  foap  are  made  all  over  Valles,  the 
valley  in  which  Lima  is  fituated.  From  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  Plata,  Oruro,  Potofi,  and  Cuzco,  is  fent  Vicuna 
wool,  for  making  hats  and  fome  duds  of  a  peculiar  firm- 
nefs.  From  Paraguay,  the  herb  called  by  that  name  is 
fent,  of  which  there  is  a  great  confumption.  The  produce 
of  the  (ales  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  fent  to 
Lima  in  bars  of  filver,  and  pignas,  which  are  porous  and 
light  mad'es  of  filver,  being  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
dud  taken  out  of  the  mines.  The  filver  is  coined  at  the 
mint  in  this  city.  Lima  has  alfo  its  particular  trade  with, 
the  kingdoms  both  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
mod  confiderable  commodity  received  from  the  former  is 
(huff,  which  is  brought  from  the  Havannah  to  Mexico, 
and  after  having  been  there  improved  is  forwarded  to  Lima, 
and  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  other  provinces.  There 
is  no  province  in  Peru,  that  does  not  tranfmit  to  Lima  its 
products  and  manufactures;  and  fupply  itfelf  from  thence 
with  the  neceffary  commodities.  Lima  alfo  receives  from 
the  ports  of  New  Spain,  naptha,  tar,  iron,  and  fome  in¬ 
digo  for  dying.  The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  lends  to 
Lima,  leaf- tobacco  and  pearls,  which  find  here  a  good 
market,  as  no  mulatto  woman  is  without  fome  ornament 
made  of  them.  The  ladies  and  women  of  all  ranks  have 
an  ancient  cudom  of  carrying  in  their  mouths  a  limpion, 
or  cleanfer,  of  tobacco.  The  limpions  are  fmall  rolls  of 
tobacco,  four  inches  long  and  nine  lines  in  diameter,  tied 
with  a  thread  which  they  untwid  as  the  limpion  wades. 
One  end  of  this  they  put  into  the  mouth,  and,  after  chew¬ 
ing  it  for  fome  time,  rub  the  teeth  with  it,  thus  keeping 
them  always  clean  and  white.  All  the  timber  uled  in 
building  houfes,  refitting  (hips,  or  conftruCting  fmall  barks 
at  Callao,  is  brought  from  Guayaquil,  together  with  the 
cacao.  Thus  Lima  is  the  emporium  to  which  people  re¬ 
fort  from  all  parts;  and,  trade  being  always  in  a  condant 
circulation,  befides  the  continual  refort  of  ((rangers,  the 
families  of  rank  are  enabled  to  l'upport  the  expenfes  of  that 
fplendour  already  mentioned  ;  for,  without  fuch  continual 
aflidance,  they  mud  either  contract  their  expences,  or  fall 
victims  to  their  oftentation.  Lima,  according  to  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Don  Ulloa,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
is  fituated  in  lat.  12.  2.  31.  S.  Ion.  299.  27.  E.  the  Peak  of 
Teneriife,  or  282.  27.  E.  Greenwich. 

LI'MA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  province 
of  Galicia,  erodes  the  Portuguefe  province  of  Entre  Duero 
e  Minho,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  two  miles  below  Viana, 
in  lat.  41 . 40.  N.  Ion.  8.  30.  W. 

LI'MA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
near  the  coad  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-ead  of  Julfa. 

LI'MA,  J.  in  botany.  See  Cynosurus. 

LIMA'CEOUS,  »dj.  [from  Umax.]  Belonging  to  a 
fhail ;  (limy. 

LIMACHU',  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  in  lat.  30.  25.  S. 

LIMA'CIA,/!  [fo  named  by  Loureiro,  from  Umax,  a 
(hail,  in  allnfion  to  the  fpiral  furrows  on  its  nut.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  hexandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  farmentacese,  Linn,  (afparagi,  JujJ.)  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — Male-flowers  nearly  terminal,  crowded 
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ftigftther.  Calyx:  perianth  inferior,  fhort,  of  fix  aeate 
leaves,  the  alternate  ones  fmaller,  arranged  altogether  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  a  triangle.  Corolla:  petals  three,  triangular, 
almoft  ere  (ft,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  neftary  equal  to  the 
calyx,  divided  into  fix  roundifh  concave  flelhy  feg- 
ments.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  very  fhort,  each  placed 
upon  a  fegment  of  the  neftary,  and  altogether  forming  a 
triangle;  anthers  of  two  cells,  roundifh.  Female  flowers 
axillary,  in  pairs,  on  a  feparate  plant.  Calyx:  as  in  the 
male.  Corolla:,  petals  fix,  roundifh,  curved,  unequal; 
neftary  equal  to  the  calyx,  divided  into  fix  turbinate 
connivent  fegments.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  fome- 
what  triangular;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  three,  many-cleft, 
fpreading.  Pericarpium :  drupe  flefliy,  rather  kidney- 
fhaped,  containing  a  fingle  feed.  Nut  fpirally  furrowed 
like  a  fcrew,  the  kernel  Ample. — EJfcntial  Cha.ra.6ler.  Male; 
calyx  of  fix  leaves  ;  corolla  of  three  petals.  Female,  calyx 
of  fix  leaves;  corolla  of  fix  petals;  ftigmas  three;  drupe 
kidney-fliaped,  fpiral. 

Limacia  fcandens,  a  fingle  fpecies;  the  cay-me-ga  of  the 
Cochin-chinefe,  and  found  in  the  woods  of  Cochin-china. 
Stem  fhrubby,  climbing,  without  tendrils,  long,  much 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  both  male  and  female,  yellowifh- 
green.  Drupe  fmall,  fmooth,  acid  and  ef'culent.  Lou- 
reiro's  Cochin-china. 

LIMADPSI,  a  town  of  Curdiftan,  on  an  ifland  in  Lake 
Van. 

LIM^jE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Lufitania. 
Strabo. 

LIMAPL.yi  The  filings  of  metal. 

LIMA'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Z>yle:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaftof  Bruffels,  and  twelve  fouth 
of  Louvain. 

LIMASO'VA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
gjear  Leyta.  Lat.  io.  i.  N.  Ion.  115.  a.  E. 

LIMASSO'L.  See  Limisso. 

LIMATAM'BA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cufco:  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Cufco. 

To  LPMATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Sax.  lino,  to  file.]  To 
file  ;  to  polifh.  But  not  much  ufcd.  Bailey. 

LIMA'TION,/!  The  a£f  of  filing;  the  a <51:  of  polifhing. 

LI'MATURE,y.  [ limalura ,  Lat.]  Filings  of  any  me¬ 
tal  ;  the  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

LIMA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  on  the  Seine,  oppofite  Mantes. 

LI'MAX,  f.  in  helminthology,  the  Slug,  or  Naked 
Snail  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  mollufca,  or  gelatinous 
worms.  Generic  characters :  Body  oblong,  creeping, 
with  a  flefliy  kind  of  fhield  above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat 
difk  beneath  ;  aperture  on  the  right  fide,  within  the  fhield  ; 
feelers  four,  iituate  above  the  mouth,  with  an  eye  at  the 
tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones.  There  are  fifteen  fpecies : 
they  commit  great  depredations  in  fields  and  gardens,  es¬ 
pecially  in  wet  weather. 

1.  Limax  levis,  the  fmooth  flug.  Specific  character, 
body  black,  and  almoft  without  wrinkles.  It  is  found 
among  mofslate  in  the  autumn;  and  is  about  half  an  inch 
long.  The  body  is  gloffy,  with  undulate  tranfverfe  ftriae 
on  the  fhield;  narrower,  and  not  fomuch  wrinkled  as  the 
following. 

e.  Limax  ater,  the  black  flug:  body  black,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  with  deep  wrinkles.  Of  this  fpecies  five  varieties 
are  enumerated  :  x.  Colour  deep  black,  pale  beneath.  (3, 
Black,  with  a  pale  greenifli  ridge  down  the  back.  y.  Black, 
beneath  white ;  mouth  yellowifh.  Chefnut-brown,  be¬ 
neath  white;  mouth  yellowifh.  s.  Dufky-brown,  with  a 
yellowifh  mouth  and  (treakeach  fide.  Common  in  woods, 
meadows,  fields,  and  gardens;  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
five  inches  in  length.  Crawls  very  flowly,  and  leaves  a 
flime  upon  whatever  it  paffes  over;  feelers  always  black; 
back  convex  ;  fhield  rough,  with  numerous  dots ;  abdo¬ 
men  wrinkled. 

3.  Limax  albus,  the  white  flug ;  body  white.  This  fpe* 
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cies  contains  four  varieties,  a.  The  entirely  white.  /?, 
White  edged  with  yellow',  y.  White,  an  orange  margin 
and  hind-head.  J.  White,  with  black  feelers.  It  inhabits 
woods  and  groves,  and  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

4.  Limax  fuccineus,  the  amber-coloured  flug:  body, 
above  pale  rufous,  beneath  white.  It  inhabits  fhaay 
damp  places,  and  the  bottom  of  hills,  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  body  has  neither  fpots  nor  belts  ;  its 
feelers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  ater. 

5.  Limax  flavus,  the  yellow  flug:  body  ambcr-colour 
fpotted  with  white ;  found  in  herbage. 

6.  Limax  cinereus,  the  grey  flug:  body  cinereous,  with 
or  without  fpots.  There  are  fix  varieties  :  x.  Body  im¬ 
maculate;  fhield  black-blue.  /3.  Shield  fpotted  with  black  5 
body  with  black  longitudinal  ftripes.  y.  Shield  and  body 
fpotted  with  black.  Body  with  five  whitifh  ftreaks,  the 
lower  one  interrupted,  e.  Body  with  white  and  cinere¬ 
ous  wrinkles,  and  black  fpots  in  a  double  row.  Body 
edged  with  white ;  inhabits  woods,  gardens,  and  damp 
cellars ;  and  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long. 

7.  Limax  hyalinus,  the  wrinkled  flug:  body  with  a  hy¬ 
aline  or  glafiy  appearance;  feelers  obfolete,  with  a  brown 
line  reaching  from  the  feelers  to  the  fhield.  Found  in 
damp  molly  places,  and  is  very  deftructive  to  the  young 
fhoots  of  kidney-beans ;  belly  with  numerous  interrupted 
wrinkles. 

8.  Limax  agreftis,  the  ru flic  flug:  body  whitifh,  with 
black  feelers.  This  fpecies  is  divided  into  four  varieties- 

a.  Entirely  whitifh,  without  any  fpots. 

The  fpinning  flug:  whitifh,  with  a  yellow  fhield. 
This  variety,  and  probably  many  others,  has  the  power  of 
fecreting  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  from  the  under  fur- 
face,  and  forming  it  into  a  thread,  like  a  fpider’s  web; 
by  this  means  it  often  fufpends  itfelf,  and  defeends  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  any  height  it  bad  crawled  up  to. 
It  inhabits  woods  and  other  fhady  places ;  and  is  commonly 
about  three  quartersof  an  inch  long.  It  was  firft  particularly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hoy,  and  deferibed  in  the  'I' ran  factions 
of  the  Linnacan  Society;  vol.  i.  At  firft  he  faw  it  fuf- 
pended  from  the  branch  of  a  fir-tree,  and  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  a  living  creature.  It  was  hanging,  by  a  Angle 
line  or  thread  attached  to  its  tail.  This  thread  was  in  the 
upper  part  extremely  fine,  but  near  the  animal  it  became 
thicker  and  broader,  till  at  length  it  exaflly  correfponded 
with  the  tail.  Its  defeent  was  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in 
three  minutes,  a  motion  fufficiently  flow  for  the  minuteft 
obfervation.  The  line  by  which  it  defeended  was  drawn 
from  the  flimy  exudation  gradually  fecreted  from  the  pores 
that  covered  its  whole  body.  Apparently  there  was  much 
exertion  required  to  produce  a  fufficient  fupply  of  the  li¬ 
quid,  and  to  force  it  towards  the  tail;  it  alternately  drew 
back  its  head,  and  turned  it  as  far  as  poflible,  firft  to  one 
fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  to  prefs  its  Tides,  and  thus 
promote  the  fecretion.  Dr.  Shaw  had  obferved  the  fame 
thing  about  ten  years  before,  namely,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1776. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hoy's  account,  we  (hall  give  foine 
farther  particulars,  taken  from  a  curious  paper  by  Dr. 
John  Latham,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  Tranfac- 
tions.  Speaking  of  the  curious  property  belonging  to  the 
fpinning  flug,  the  doflor  fays,  “that  it  is  a  cuftom  not 
unufual  for  this  fpecies  to  pafs  from  an  height  fecurely  to 
the  ground,  by  means  of  a  thread  of  its  own  conftrinftion, 
feems  manifeft ;  for,  on  my'  friend’s  (Col.  Montague, 
F.  L.  S.}  putting  one  of  them  on  the  projecting  frame  of 
a  window,  it  immediately  crawled  forwards  till  it  came 
to  the  projecting  angle,  from  whence,  without  attempting 
to  fix  itfelf  by  its  fore  parts  to  any  thing,  it  became  vifi- 
bly  fufpended  by  a  thread  from  its  tail.  When  it  had 
defeended  two  feet,  the  colonel  took  it  up  by  the  thread, 
and  carried  it  to  a  diitant  room  ;  but  trying  to  fix  it  afrefh, 
in  order  more  accurately  to  obferve  its  progrefs,  the  thread 
broke.  Hs  then  put  it  on  a  frame  about  four  feet  from 
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the  ground ,  In  a  fewVninutes  it  was  again  fufpended  ;  and, 
ob, levying.  by. his  watch,  it.defcended  at  the  rate  of  three 
.  inches  and  a  half  in  a  minute.”*  After  repeated  trials,  the 
,  colonel,  by  means  of  glades,  was  enabled  to  afeertain  that 
the  fecretion,  of  which  the  thread  was  formed,  was  wholly 
from  the  under  parts,  and  not  from  the  baqk  and  (ides, 
both  of  which  appeared  nearly  dry;  nor  did  it  proceed 
from  any  orifice  in  the  fail,  becaufe  in  fome  initances  the 
animal  was  fufpended  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  in  others 
'  from  the  fide,  full  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  tip. 
This  creature  fee  ms  quite  fenfible  of  its. abilities,  for  it 
extended  itfelf  from  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  wish  its 
head  downwards,  till  the  tail  became  fufpended ;  and  it 
was  by  means  of  an  undulating  motion  of  the  belly  that 
the  flow  of  the  viscous  fecretion  was  produced  towards 
the  tail,  but  in  doing  this  the  belly  was  contracted,  being 
.furnifhed  with  numerous  tranfverfe  rug  re  ;  at  the  fame 
time  rhe  body,  and  tentacula  were  fully  extended,  indi- 
.  eating  no  alarm  whatever;  the  head  was  occafsonally  moved 
from  fid?  to  fide,  which  gave  feveral  turns. to  the  right  or 
left,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lay;  but,  as  it  as  frequently 
turned  one  way  as  the  other,  the  thread  was  not  in  the 
lead  twilled.  The  thread,  on  firft  leaving  the  tail,  wap 
five  times  'as  broad  as  it  was  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch  dif- 
tant  therefrom,,  but  afterwards  feemed  of  an  equal  fize, 
and  confiderably  fmaller  than  the.  fin-eft  human  hair. 
When  a  portion  of  this  thread  was  placed  under  a  micro- 
fcope,  it  appeared  contrail ed ;  it  was  pellucid  and  elailic. 
By  another  writer  on  this  fubjeft  wears  told,  that,  by  the 
application  pf  the  jmicrofcbpe,  the  flimy  humour  will  be 
feen  to  come  out  inlensibly  from  the  glandular  pores  of 
the  fkin,  like  clear  and  minute  points;  thefe,  by  continu¬ 
ing  a  gentle  preffure  on  the  fkin,  will  become  frnall  drops* 
and  in  the  end  form  a  confiderable  colleftion  of  matter. 
It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  colonel  Montague  found  fe¬ 
veral  individuals  of  this  variety  that  he  could  not  induce 
to  fpin,  and,  as  if  fenfible  of  their  inability  fo  to  do,  they 
turned  back  when  approaching  the  projected  edge;  while 
others  at  once  let  themfelves  down, without  hefitation  ;  fo 
that  it  might  be  known  by  their  motion,  when  near  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  whether  they  were  endued  with 
the  faculty  or  not.  After  thefe  animals  have  fpun  for 
Jo  me  time,  their  fpinning  power  feems  to  be  for  a  while 
loft ;  but,  in  all  thole  on  which  experiments  have  been 
made,  it  has  been  recovered  again  by  keeping  them  for  a 
few  hours  among  wet  mofs.  ,  Fig.  i,  on  the  annexed  Plate, 
exhibits  this  animal  fufpended  by  its  thread  ;  fig.  a,  the 
fame,  feen  from  beneath  ;  fig.  3,  the  fame,  in  progrefiive 
motion  on  the  ground;  fig,.  4,  the  fame,  in  a  ftate  of  re.- 
pofe  on  a  leaf. 

y.  Whitifh,  with  a  black  head. 

•  J.  Whitifh,  with  a  cinereous  back. 

e.  Whitifh,  with  fcattered  black  fpecks.  Found  in  gar¬ 
dens,  paftures,  and  groves,  from  May  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  is  the  animal  which  has  .been  recommended  to 
be  fwallowed  by  confumntive  perfons.  It  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  when  touched  it  flicks  to  the  fin¬ 
gers  as  if  dead. 

9.  Limax  cinft.us,  the  belted  flug:  yello.wifh,  with  a 
cinereous  belt  on  the  fhield  and  body.  It  is  commonly 
found  in  groves,  and  is  about  two  inches  long.  Body 
without  fpots  ;  beneath  white. 

10.  Limax  marginatus,:  the  margined  flug:  cinereous; 
fhield  with  a  dyfky  flreak  on  each  tide  ;  body  pale  bluifh. 
It  is  found  on  the  beech.  Back  with  a.  white  ridge,  each 
fide  of  which  is  bluilh-alh ;  abdomen  fometimes  fpotted 
black. 

11.  Limax  retic-platus,  the  netted  flug:  brown,  with 
black  dots  on  the  fhield  and  lines- on  the  bpdy.  Inhabits 
gardens  in  Denmark  and  Germany  ;  it  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  long. 

ia.  Limax  aureus,  the  golden  flug s  yellow,  immacu¬ 
late,  with  black  feelers.  Inhabits  the  groves  of  Denmark 
and  Norway;  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  body  be¬ 
neath  is  white,  with  a  black  line  between  the  feelers. 
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53.  Limax  fufeus,-  the  brown  flug:  this  is  of  a  reddifS 
hue,  with  a  blackifii  lateral  line  and  back. 

14.  Limax  tenelius,  the  tender  flug:  greenifh,  with, 
black  head  and  feelers.  Found  early  in  the  fpring,  in  hol¬ 
lows  of  woods  filled  with  dry  leaves;  about  an  inch  long  j 
the  fhield  whitifh  with  ^  yellowifh  caff. 

15.  Limax  lanceolatus,  the  fpear-fhaped  flug :  linear  Ian- 
ceolate,  and  very  fharp  at  each  end  ;  the  margin,  furronnded 
with  a  membranaceous  border;  without  tentacula  or  feel¬ 
ers.  Found  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

LIMB,  f.  [!im,  Sax.  and  Scot,  lem,  Dan.]  A  member*  3- 
jointed  or  articulated  part  of  animals: 

A  fecond  He  ft  or,  for  his  grim  afpeft, 

And  large  proportion  of  his  flrong-knit  limbs.  Shakefpeart, 
Now  am  I  come  each  limb  to  furvey. 

If  thy  appearance  anfvver  loud  report.  Milton's  Agonif.es 5 

[Limbe,  Fr.  limbus ,  Lat.]  An  edge;  a  border.  The  outer- 
moft  border,  or  graduated  edge,  of  a  quadrant,  allrolabc, 
or  fuch  like  mathematical  inflrument.  The  arch  of  the 
primitive  circle,  in  any  projection  of  the  fphere  in  planp. 
The  outermoft  border  or  edge  of  the  fun  or  mcon  ;  as* 
the  upper  limb,  or  edge;  the  lower  limb;  the  preceding 
limb,  or  fide;  the  following  limb. — Aftronomers  obferve 
the  upper  or  -lower  limb  of  the  fun  or  moon,  to  find  their 
true  height,  or  that  of  the  centre,  which  differs  from  the- 
others  by  the  femi-diameter  of  the  dife.  Hutton's  Math. 
DiB. 

Limb,  or  Limbus,  in  botany,  the  border,  or  upper  dilated 
part,  of  a  monopefakms  corolla. — Since  we  have  only  the 
word  border  in  Englifh,  to  exprefs  the  upper  fp reading 
part,  both  in  this  and  the  polypetalons  corolla,  it  would 
perhaps  be- better  to  preferve  the  Latin  terms  limbus  for 
the  firft,  and  lamina  for  the  fecond.  For  limb  applied  to 
border  we  have  the  authority  of  the  aftronomers.  Marty n'-s 
Language  of  Botany. 

To  LIMB,  v.  a.  To  fupply  with  limbs  : 

As  they  pleafe, 

They  limb  themfelves,  and  colour,  fiiape,  and  fize, 
Aflutne,  as  likes  them  beft,  condenfe,  or  rare.  Milton. 
To  tearafunder;  to  difmember. 

LIM'BACH,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge-» 
birg  :  five  miles  welt  of  Chemnitz. 

LIM'BAT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind,  common  in 
the  ifiand  of  Cyprus,  and  of  great  fervice  in  moderating 
the  heats  of  the  climate,  which  would  otherwife  be  into¬ 
lerable.  According  to  the  abbe  Mariti,  it  begins  to  blow 
at' eight  in  the  morning  the  firft  day  ;  increases  as  the  fun 
advances  till  noon;  then  gradually  weakens,  and  at  three 
falls  entirely.  On  the  fecond  day  it  arifes  at  the  fame 
hour;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  greateft  ftrength  till  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceafes  at  four  prtcifely.  On 
■the  third  day  it  begins  as  before  ;  but  it  falls  an  hour  la¬ 
ter,  On  the  five  fucceeding  days,  it  follows  the  fame  pro- 
greftion  as  on  the  third  ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  a  little 
before  it  ceafes  it  becomes  extremely  violent.  At  the 
.expiration  of  five  days  it  commences  a  new  period  like 
the  former.  By  narrowly  obferving  the  fea  on  that  fide 
from-  which  it  is  about  to  blow,  a  little  before  it  arifes, 
one  may  determine  what  degree  of  ftrength  it  will  have 
during  the  day.  If  the  horizon  is  clear,  and  entirely  free 
from  clouds,  the  wind  will  be  weak,  and  even  altnoft  in- 
fenfible  ;  but  if  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  the  wind-will  be 
ftrong  and  violent.  This  limbat  wind,  notwithftanding 
its  utility  in  moderating. the  exceflive  hear,  often  becomes 
the  caufe  of  fevers,  efpecially  to .  Europeans,  from  their 
being  lefs  habituated  to  the  climate,  and  more  apt  than 
the  natives  to  fuftbr  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  the  cool 
air  when  in  .a  ftate  of  perfpiration.  This  wind,  the  fall¬ 
ing  of-which  happens  an  hour  fooner  or  later,  is  fucceeded 
by  a  faint,  accompanied  by  a  certain  iricjifture  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  air  lap e what  heavy.  This  moifture  difappears 
in  the  evening;  being  d impaled  by  a  wind  which  arifes 
every  day  at  that  period.  This  wind  it  confidered  as  a 

land- 
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fantt-drecse  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  foutliern  and  eaftern 
parts  of  the  ifland  ;  but  it  is  called  a  fea-breeze  by  thofe 
an  the  northern  and  wellern,  who  indeed  receive  it  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Tea.  In  fummerit  blows, till  four  o’clock* 
in  the  morning;  and,  when  it  ceafes,  it  leaves  a  profound 
calm,  which  continues  till  the  hour  when  the  limbat  com¬ 
mences.  In  autumn  and  winter  it  never  falls,  till  day¬ 
break,  when  it  is  fucceeded  by  other  winds,  v,  hich  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  irregularity  of  the  feafon.  In  fpring  i,t 
does  not  continue  longer  than  midnight;  and  is  then  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  that  happy  calm,  during  w  hich  thofe  refrefhing 
dews  are  formed  that  moiften  the  earth  at  fnn-rifing. 
The  limbat  winds,  which  arife.in  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer,  ceafe  about  the  middle  of  September;  and  this  is 
the  period  when  the  molt  infupportable  heats  commence, 
becaufe  their  violence  is  not  moderated  by  the  fmallelt 
breeze.  They  are,  however,  luckily  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  October  they  decreafe 
fenfibly,  as  the  atmofphere  begins  to  be  loaded  with  wa- 
tery  clouds. 

LIM'BE,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  near  the  ealt  coalt  of 
Celebes.  Laf.  r  18.  N.  Ion.  135.  10.  E. 

LIM'BEC,  f.  [corrupted  by  popular  pronunciation 
from  alembic.]  A  (fill  — The  earth,  by  fecret  conveyances, 
lets  in  the  fea,  and  fends  it  back  frefli,  her  bowels  lerving 
for  a  limbec.  Howel. 

Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line, 

Whofe  countries  limbecs  to  our  bodies  he, 

Canft  thou  for  gain  bear  !  Donne. 

Call  up,  unbound, 

In  various  fliapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  fea. 

Drain’d  through  a  limbec  to  his  naked  form.  Milton. 

He  firfl:  furvey’d  the  charge  with  careful  eyes. 

Yet  judg’d,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecs  rife. 

It  would  in  richer  (howers  defcend  again.  Dryden. 

LTM'BED,  adj.  [from  limb.]  Formed  with  regard  to 
limbs. 

A  fleer  of  five  years  age,  Ja r.ge-limb'df  and  fed, 

To  Jove’s  high  altars  Agamemnon  led.  Pope's  Iliad. 

LIM'BER,  adj.  Flexible;  eafilybent;  pliant;  lithe. — 
The  mufcles  were  ftrong  on  both  fides  of  the  afpera  ar- 
teria  ;  but  on  the  under  fide,  oppofite  to  that  of  the  cefo- 
phagus,  very  limber.  Ray  on  Creation. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 

Infeft,  or  worm  :  thofe  wav’d  their  limber  fans 
For  wjngs ;  and,  fmailefl  lineaments  exaft. 

In  all  the  liveries  deck’d  of  fummer’s  pride.  Milton. 

LIM'BER,  f.  A  two-wheel  carriage,  upon  which  the 
trail  of  the  gun  is  fixed  in  travelling,  and  taken  off  when 
preparing  for  adlion  ;  this  gives  the  term  unlimbering  the 
'guns. 

Limbers,  or  Limber-Holes,  in  a  (hip,  are  little 
fquare  holes  cut  through  her  floor-timbers,  lerving  to  let 
the  water  to  the  well  of  the  pump,  which  other  wife  Would 
lie  between  thofe  timbers  where  the  keel-rope  runs. 
Every  floor-timber  has  two  limber-holes  cut  through  it ; 
viz.  one  on  each  fide  of  the  keelfon, 

Limber-Boards,  (hort  pieces  of  plank,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  cieling  or  lining  of  a  !b  ip’s -floor,  dole  to  the 
keelfon,  and  immediately  above  the  limbers.  They  are 
■occafionaliy  removed,  in  order  to  examine  and  clear  the 
limber-holes. 

Limber-Rope,  a  long  rope,  frequently  retained.in  the 
limber-holes  of  a  (hip,  and  communicating  from  one  to 
another,  in  order  td  clear  them,  by  pulling  the  rope-back- 
■wards  and  forwards,  fo  as  to  loofen  the  fand  or  dirt  by 
which  they  may  occafionaliy  be  choaked. 

LIM'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ;  twelve 
miles  fouth  of.  V.oitfberg, 

V,  LIM'BJSRNESS,  J\  Flexibility  ;  pliascy. 
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LIMBEtffO,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  Lat.  o.  18.  N.  Ion.  123.  18-.  E. 

LIM'BING,  f.  The  furnifhing  with  limbs;  the  aft  of 
tearing  limb  from  limb. 

LIM'BMEAL,  adv.  In  pieces. — O!  that  I  had  her  here 
to  tear  her  limbrneal.  Sha/tejpeare’s  Cymbeline. — Tears  cards 
liriibmcal  without  regard  to  age,  lex,  or  quality.  Butler's 
CharaElers. 

LIM'BO,  f  [eo  quod  Jit  limbus  inferorum.  Du  Cange.] 
A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which  there  is  neither 
pleafure  nor  pain.  Popularly  hell ; 

No,  he’s  in  tartar  limbo ,  worfe  than  hell. 

A  devil  in  an  everlafting  garment  hath  him, 

One  whofe  hard  heart  is  button’d  up  with  (feel.  Shake/p, 

Oh  what  a  fympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  blifs.  Shahefpearr, 

Any  place  of  mifery  and  reflraint. — Friar,  thou  art  corns 
off  thyfelf,  but  poor  I  am  left  in  limbo.  Drydoi's  Spamjh 
Fryar. 

For  he  no  fooner  was  at  large, 

But  Trulla  ftraight  brought  on  the  charge  ; 

And  in  the  fe  If- fa  me  limbo  put 

The  knight  and  fquire,  where  he  was  (hut.  Hu dibras. 

LIMBOBARY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal;  thirty  miles 
north-welt  of  Nattore. 

LIM'BORCH  (Philip),  a  learned  writer  among  the  re- 
monftrants,  born  at  Amlterdam  in  1633.  After  having 
made  great  proficiency  in  his  rtudies,  he  was,  in  1655,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  preach  in  public,  which  be  did  firfl  at  Haer- 
lem.  His  fermons  had  in  them  no  affefted  eloquence  ; 
but  were  folid,  methodical,  and  edifying.  He  was diolen 
minifter  of  Goudja  ;  from  whence  he  was  called  to  Am¬ 
lterdam,  where  he  had  the  profcflorfliip  of  divinity,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  reputation  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1712.  He  had  an  admirable 
genius,  and  a  tenacious  memory.  He  had  many  friends 
of  diflindion  in  foreign  parts  as  well  as  in  liis'own  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Locke  are  printed  with 
thofe  of  that  celebrated  author.  He  had  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  fuitable  to  the  charader  of  a  fincere  divine,  lived 
an  example  of  every  virtue,  and  preferved  the  vigour  of 
his  body  and  mind  to  a  confiderable  age.  He  wrote  many 
works,  which  are  efleemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  Arnica  Collatio  de  Veritate  Religionis  ChriAianas  cum 
Erndito  Judreo,  121110.  ’  2.  A  Complete  Body  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  according  to  the  opinions  and  dodrines  of  the  Re- 
monftrants.  3.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition  ;  which  has 
been  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and  enlarged,,  by  Dr.  Samuel. 
Chandler.  Limborch  alfo  publiflied  the  works  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Epifcopius,  who  was  his  great-uncle  by  the  mother’s 
fide1. 

LIM'BOURG  (John  Philip  de),  a  phyfician  at  Spa, 
who  obtained  a. great  reputation  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  fuccefs  with 
which  he  preferibed  them  in  many  obftinate  difeafes, 
which  had  refitted  other  remedies.  He  re  Tided  at  Spa  dur- 
ingthe  feafon  of  drinking  the  waters.  He  publilhed  le- 
veral  works,  the  principal  of  which  detail  the  refultof  his 
obfervations  on  their  properties  and  ufes ;  viz.  1.  Differ- 
tation  fur  les  Eaux  de  Spa,  foutenue  a  Leyde,  le  7  Aout, 
1736,  See.  Liege,  1749,  i2mo.  2.  Traite  des  Eaux  Miner- 
rales  de  Spa,  Leyden,  1754,  i2tno.  3.  Diflertations  fur 
les  Bains  d’Eau  Ample,  tant  par  immerfion,  q.u’en  douches 
et  en  vapeurs  ;  Liege,  1757,  nmo.  4.  Cara&eres  dea 
Medecins,  on  l’idee  de  ce  qu’il.s  font  communement,  et 
celle  de  ce  qu’ils  devroier.t  etre,  See.  ibid.  1760,  121Y10.  5. 

Diflertation  furies  Afiinites  chymiques,  qui  a  remporte  le 
prix  dePhyfique  de  Pan  1758,  an  jugement  de  P  Academic 
de  Rouen  ;  ibid.  1761,  121110.  6.  Nouveaux  Amufemens 

des  Eaux  Minerales  de  Spa  ;  ibid.  1763,  nmo.  7.  Dif- 
fertation  fur  les  Douleurs  vagues,  connues  fous  le  notn  do 
.Goutte  vague  et  de  Rheumatifme  goutteux.  Sec.  a  prize- 
1  eifay. 
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efiay,  ibid.  1763.  8.  Recueil  des  Effets  des  Haux  Mini¬ 

rales  de  Spa,  de  l’an  1764  ;  avec  des  Remarques  fur  le  Syf- 
teme  de  M.  Lucas  fur  les  memes  Eaux  minerales ;  ibid. 
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LIM'BOURG,  in  geography.  See  Limburg. 

LIM'BRA,  a  town  or  Rindooftan,  inGuzerats  thirty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Gogo. 

LIM'BRY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  •.  fixty- 
eight  miles  weft  of  Amedabad. 

LIM'BURG  (late  Duchy  of),  a  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Juliets,  on  the  eaft  by  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  Cologne  and  duchy  of  Jaliers,  and  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  by  the  biihopric  of  Liege;  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth.  It  yields  good  ara¬ 
ble  ground,  and  abounds  in  particular  in  a  fine  breed  of 
cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Limburg  are  found  iron, 
lead,  and  calamine.  The  origin  of  the  ancient  counts  of 
Limburg  is  obfcure.  Probably  this  houfe  took  its  rife 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Henry  I.  count 
ef  Limburg,  who  lived  In  the  year  1071,  married  Judith, 
only  daughter  to  Frederic  of  Luxemburg,  and  duke  of  the 
Lower  Lorraine,  with  whom  he  obtained  confiderable  ef- 
tates  on  the  rivers  Ourthe  and  Ambleve.  His  fon  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  was  defied  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  bore  the 
title  thereof  inftead  of  that  of  a  count,  and  his  pofterity 
were  ftylcd  dukes  of  Limburg  after  him.  The  male  branch 
of  thefe  dukes,  however,  becoming  extinft  in  Waieran,  a 
very  bloody  war  was  kindled  on  account  of  this  country. 
Adolph  count  of  Bergen,  who  was  next  heir,  in  the  years 
1182  and  1283  ceded  all  his  right  in  the  duchy  of  Lim¬ 
burg  to  John  I.  duke  of  Brabant ;  who  upon  that  became 
involved  with  Reynald  or  Reinhold  I.  count  of  Guelders, 
who  had  taken  pofteflion  of  the  duchy,  in  a  grievous  war, 
■which  was  concluded  with  a  battle  near  YVoringen;  after 
which  the  duke  of  Brabant  took  pofteflion  of  Limburg. 
The  duchy  afterwards,  together  with  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  devolved  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  from  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  A  part  of  the 
counties  of  Fauquemont  and  Daletn,  as  alfo  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Rolduc,  defeended,  as  well  by  virtue  of  the  peace 
of  Munfter,  as  of  the  ftipulation  made  in  the  year  16 6t  at 
the  Hague,  to  the  States  General.  It  is  now  annexed  to 
France,  and  forms  part  of  the  department  of  the  Ourthe. 

LIM'BURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ourthe,  late  capital  of  the  duchy  fo  called,  fituated 
near  the  river  YVefe  or  Weze,  in  a  fertile  country,  on  an 
agreeable  mountain.  It  was  heretofore  regularly  fortified, 
with  a  caftle,  built  on  a  rock,  and  defended  by  towers  and 
baftions,  built  of  freeltone.  Near  Limburg  are  many 
quarries  of  different  kinds  of  marble  ;  the  precipices, 
mountains,  and  rocks,  round  about,  are  romantic  ;  tbe  air 
is  wholefome,  and  the  inhabitants  have  hardly  any  dileafe 
except  old  age.  The  magiffracy  confifts  of  a  mayor,  fe- 
ven  echevins,  and  a  greffier;  who  muft  be  licentiates  in 
Jaw  of  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  and  equally  {killed  in 
the  French  and  Flemifh  languages.  They  have  a  confi¬ 
derable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  ;  and  fome  excel¬ 
lent  chcefe  is  made  in  the  environs;  there  are  alfo  fome 
iron-mines  near  it :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Liege, 
and  forty-fix  north  of  Luxemburg.  Lat.  50.  36.  N.  Ion. 
53.  3t.  E. 

LIM'BURG,  a  lordfhip  and  principality  of  Germany, 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Franconia,  but  lying  in  Swabia, 
furrounded  by  Wurtemberg,  the  provefffttip  of  ELvangen, 
the  principality  of  Anfpach,  and  the  territory  of  the  im¬ 
perial  city  of  Swabian-Hall ;  and  in  its  greateft  extent 
from  fouth  to  north  is  altnoft  twenty  miles,  but  from  welt 
to  eaft  only  eighteen.  The  lalt  count  of  Limburg  dying 
in  the  year  1713,  the  king  of  Pruflia  took  pofteflion  of  his 
country;  but  at  length  ceded  it  to  the  allodial  heirs,  and 
the  emperor  fequeftrated  the  imperial  fiefs;  but,  in  1728, 
conferred  the  inveftiture  of  them  on  king  Frederic-.Wil- 
iiam,as  imperial  fub-valial.  In  the  year  1742,  Frederic  II. 
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transferred  thefe  Limburg  imperial  fiefs  to  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg- Anfpach.  The  whole  lordlhip  contributed 
to  one  Roman  month  64  florins,  and  to  each  chamber 
term  43  rix-dollars,  19  kruitzers, 

LIM'BURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer:  two  miles  north-weft  of  Sittart. 

LIM'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the  Lahn, 
formerly  governed  by  its  particular  counts,  who  became 
extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  :  twenty-fix 
miles  north  of  Mentz,  and  feventy-fix  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Treves.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  8.3.  E. 

LIM'BURG,  or  Hohen  Limburg,  a  town  and  citadel 
of  Germany,  which  gives  name  to  a  county,  a  fief  of  the 
county  of  Mark,  in  which  it  is  infulated.  After  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  caftle  of  Ifenburg,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  laft  count,  who  was  executed  as  an  aflaflin  in  1225, 
erected  for  the  children  of  this  unhappy  man  a  caftle 
which  he  called  Limburg,  which  name  they  adopted. 
The  territory  annexed  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad.  It  was  lately  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  who  received  from  it  every  year  3056  rix- 
dollars:  four  miles  north-north- weft  of  Altena,  and  thirty 
eaft  of  DutTeldorp. 

LIM'BUS,  a  term  in  the  Roman  theology,  ufed  for  that 
place  where  the  patriarchs  are  fuppofed  to  have  waited 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  where  they  imagine 
our  Saviour  continued  from  the  time  of  his  death  to  that 
of  his  refurre&ion.  Du-Cange  fays,  the  fathers  call  this 
place  limbus ,  as  being  the  margin  or  frontier  of  the  other 
world. 

Limbus  is  alfo  ufed  by  catholics  for  the  place  deflined 
to  receive  the  fouls  of  infants  who  die  without  baptifm  ; 
who  have  not  deferved  hell,  as  dying  in  innocence;  nor 
yet  are  worthy  of  heaven,  becaule  of  the  imputation  of 
original  fin. 

LIMBUYAN',  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifiand 
of  Mafbate.  Lat.  12.  8.  N.  Ion.  123.  36,  E. 

LIME,  /.  [lxm,  gelyman,  Sax.  to  glue.]  A  vifeous  fub- 
ftance  drawn  over  twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  the 
wings  of  birds  that  light  upon  it. —  A  thrulh  was  taken 
with  a  bufh  of  lime- twigs.  L'Ef  range. 

Poor  bird!  thou’dlt  never  fear  the  net  or  lime , 

The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Matter  of  which  mortar  is  made :  fo  called  becaufe  ufed 
in  cement. — The  lime  we  have  in  London  is  ulually  made 
of  chalk,  which  is  weaker  than  that  made  of  ftone.  Hill's 
Materia  Medica. — They  were  now,  like  fand  without  lime, 
ill  bound  together,  efpecially  as  many  as  were  Englifh, 
who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking  ftrange  one  upon  another, 
not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  fide.  Bacon. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  rais’d, 

We  never  hear  the  workmen  prais’d, 

Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  ftones, 

But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Of  the  chemical  properties  of  lime,  we  have  already 
treated  under  Chemistry;  and  of  its  ufe  as  manure,  un¬ 
der  Husbandry.  See  the  Indexes  to  thofe  articles  ;  alfo 
Creta  under  the  article  Mineralogy. 

LIME,  f.  [lime,  Fr.]  A  fpecies  of  lemon.  See  Citrus4 
vo!.  iv.  p.  626. 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves  ; 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 

With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 

Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Tkomfon's  Summer. 

LIME,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Connecticut ;  feven  miles 
weft  of  New  London. 

To  LIME,  v.  a.  To  entangle  ;  to  enfnare. — Example, 
that  fo  terribly  (hows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  can¬ 
not,  for  all  that,  diffuade  fucceffion,  but  that  they  are  limed 
with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  Shakefpeare. 

Oh  bolom,  black  as  death  !  - 

Oh  limed  foul,  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag’d  I  Shakefpearc's  Hamlet. 
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To  fmear  with  lime. — Thofe  twigs  in  time  will  come  to 
be  lined,  and  then  you  are  all  loft  if  you  do  but  touch 
them.  L'EJlrange. 

Myfelf  have  lim'd  a  bufh  for  her, 

And  plac’d  a  quire  of  Inch  enticing  birds, 

That  Ihe  will  light  to  liften  to  their  lays.  Shakefpcare. 
To  cement.  Out  ofufe: 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father’s  boufe, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  Hones  together. 

And  let  up  Lancalter.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  VI. 

To  manure  ground  with  lime. — All  forts  of  peafe  loved 
limed  or  marled  land.  Mortimer. 

LIME  (Brook).  See  Veronica.  , 

LIME  (Quick).  Lime  in  it«  molt  powerful  or  cauftic 
Hate,  before  it  has  been  rendered  mild  by  the  abforption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  from  either  the  atmof- 
phere  or  the  foil. 

LI'ME- BURNING,  f.  The  procefs  of  converting  lirne- 
ftone,  chalk,  marble,  ihells,  and  other  calcareous  fub- 
ftances,  into  lime,  by  means  of  heat,  in  kilns  properly  con- 
ftruded  for  the  purpofe.  See  Lime-kiln. 

LI'ME-GALLS,  f.  In  natural  hiltory,  a  fort  of  vege¬ 
table  protuberances  formed  on  th.e  edges  of  the  leaves  of 
the  lime-tree  in  fpring-time ;  they  are  very  common  in 
the  plantations  of  limes,  and  are  irregularly  (haped,  but 
ufually  oblong  and  rugged,  and  of  a  reddilh  colour.  As 
thefe  are  very  plentiful,  M.  Reaumur  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  might  be  of  fervice  in  the  dying-trade  ;  he  made 
trial  by  rubbing  them  on  foine  parts  of  his  linen,  and 
found  that  they  gave  a  very  beautiful  red  colour,  which 
did  not  come  out  in  the  firft  walkings  afterwards.  It  is 
extremely  probable,  that  there  wants  only  inquiry  to  prove 
that  we  have  many  valuable  productions  of  this  kind, 
which,  though  difregarded  at  prefent,  might  prove  of  great 
ufe  in  the  feveral  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  in  medicine. 
Thefe  galls  of  the  lime-leaves  are  formed  by  a  worm, 
which  inhabits  them  during  its  term  of  life,  beipg  found 
in  them  of  all  fizes,  from  the  molt  minute  to  that  of  the 
full  growth,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  but 
when  its  period  of  life,  as  a  worm,  draws  near,  it  deferts 
this  habitation,  and  goes  elfewhere  to  pafs  into  its  chry- 
falis  Hate.  See  Galls,  vol.  viii.  and  Cynips,  vol.  v. 

LI'ME-HOUND,/!  A  blood-hound. — All  the  lime,  hounds 
in  the  city  fliould  have  drawn  after  you  by  the  feent. 
B.  Jonforis  Barthol.  Fair. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  lime-hound  wind  her. 

And  all  things  fecrete  wifely  could  bewray. 

At  length  found  out,  w  here  as  file  hidden  lay.  Fairy  Queen. 

I  have  feen  him  fmell  out 
Her  footing  like  a  lime-hound,  and  know  it 
P’rom  all  the  reft  of  her  train.  Majingefs  Bajhful  Lover. 

LI'ME-JUICE,yi  The  juice  of  the  lime.  The  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  prelerving  lime-juice  and  limes,  in  Incjia, 
is  copied  from  the  Calcutta  Gazettes  of  Sept.  1805.  “The 
limes  come  in  between  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  November;  and,  as  they  arrive  fnccellively,  the 
juice  is  to  be  fqueezed  into  gomlehs,  holding  about  one 
maund  and  a  half,  (a  maund  is  ten  gallons,)  and  in  the 
evening  poured  into  large  calks  or  pipes,  from  which  rum, 
brandy,  or  Madeira,  has  been  lately  taken  out.  But,  be¬ 
fore  the  juice  be  poured  out  of  the  gomlehs  into  thefe 
calks  in  which  it  is  to  be  colleded  for  purification,  a  red- 
hot  iron  bar,  about  eight  inches  long,  four  inches  broad, 
and  two  inches  thick,  having  an  iron  chain  fixed  to  it  by 
a  hook,  mult  be  twice  quenched  in  it,  turning  it  equally 
round  on  -all  fides.  When  the  calk  in  which  the  juice  is 
colleded  in  this  manner  is  nearly  full,  put  into  it  for  every 
maund,  or  ten  gallons,  of  juice,  half  a  gallon  of  Bengal 
rum  full-proof ;  and  it  will  then  fettle  and  clarify  lt- 
felf  by  the  beginning  of  December;  when  it  may  be 
drawn  off  for  ule,  either  into  fmall  calks  or  bottles. 

“The  limes  are  in  their  highelt  perfection  in  the  month 
of  December ;  and  five  hundred,  being  put  into  a  well- 
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dried  fifteen  gallon  keg,  will  fill  about  one-half.  The 
remaining  part  is  then  to  be  completely  filled  up  with 
lime-juice  that  has  fettled  and  clarified  itfelfin  the  calk 
as  now  deferibed.  The  keg,  being  thus  filled  with  lime- 
juice,  is  to  be  flightly  bunged  up  the  firft  day,  but  the 
next  day  is  to  be  completely  fecured  againft  the  admif- 
lion  of  air.  In  about  one  month  the  kegs  will  be  found  to 
want  about  two  bottles  of  juice,  which  has  been  lbaked 
up.  This  deficiency  is  to  be  fupplied  by  means  of  a  fmall 
tapering  pointed  funnel  introduced  by  boring  a  hole  with 
a  gimlet  an  inch  from  the  bung ;  which  being  doled  again, 
the  keg  is  then  ready  for  fea.  But,  whether  at  fea  or  on 
land,  it  will  be.neceffary  to  fill  it  up  again  in  the  fame 
way.  Thefe  kegs  ntuft  have  eight  ftrong  new  hoops ;  and, 
being  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  limes  are  warranted  to 
keep  twelve  month9frand  longer  in  high  prefervation. 

LFME-KILN,  /  Kiln  where  ftones  are  burnt  to  lime. 
— The  counter-gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
lime-kiln.  Shakejp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 

Lime-kilns  are  built  of  different  forms  or  (hapes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  wrought, 
and  the  kinds  of  fuel  which  are  to  be  employed.  It  lias 
been  remarked,  in  a  work  on  landed  property,  that,  in 
places  where  materials  are  dear,  from  their  being  fetched 
from  a  diftance,  and  where  the  fuel  is  coals,  and  alfo  ex- 
penfive,  the  form  of  a  kiln  is  moftly  that  of  an  inverted 
cone,  a  form  which  has  its  inconveniences;  but,  in  dif- 
trids  where  the  art  of  burning  lime  is  pradifed  with  fu- 
perior  attention  and  corrednefs,  the  form  has  of  lateyeart 
been  gradually  changing  from  conical  to  elliptical.  But, 
in  his  opinion,  “the  beft  form  of  a  lime-furnace,  in  the 
eftablifhed  pradice  of  the  prefent  day,  is  that  of  the  egg 
placed  upon  its  narrower  end,  having  part  of  its  broader 
end  ftruck  off,  and  its  fides  fomewhat  comprefled,  efpe- 
cially  towards 'the  lower  extremity;  the  ground-plot  or 
bottom  of  the  kiln  being  nearly  an  oval,  with  an  eye,  or 
draft-hole,  toward  each  end  of  it.”  It  is  fuppoled  that 
“  two  advantages  are  gained,  by  this  form  over  that  of  the 
cone.  By  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  being  contraded,  the 
heat  does  not  fly  off  fo  freely  as  it  does  out  of  a  fpread- 
ing  cone.  On  the  contrary,  it  thereby  receives  a  degree 
of  reverberation  which  adds  to  its  intenfity.”  But  the 
other,  and  ftill  more  valuable,  effed  is  this:  “When  the 
cooled  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the 
ignited  mafs,  in  the  upper  parts  of  it,  fettles  down,  freely 
and  evenly,  into  the  central  parts  of  the  kiln;  whereas, 
in  a  conical  furnace,  the  regular  contradion  of  its  width, 
in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of  it,  prevents  the 
burning  materials  from  fettling  uniformly,  and  levelling 
downward.  They  hang  upon  the  fides  of  the  kiln,  and 
either  form  a  dome  at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  mafs, 
with  a  void  fpace  beneath  it,  thereby  endangering  the 
ftrudure,  if  not  the  workmen  employed  ;  or,  breaking 
down  in  the  centre,  form  a  funnel,  down  which  the  un¬ 
der  burnt  ftones  find  their  way  to  the  draft-holes.  The 
contradion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  has  not  the  fame 
effed  ;  for,  after  the  fuel  is  exhaufted,  the  adhefion  ceafes, 
the  mafs  loofens,  and,  as  the  lime  cools,  the  lefs  room  it 
requires.  It  therefore  runs  down  freely  to  the  draft-holes, 
notwithftanding  the  quick  contraction  of  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  or  furnace.” 

The  moll  ancient  kind  of  lime-kiln  is  probably  that 
which  is  made  by  excavating  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  of  fuch  a  lize  as  may  be  neceffary ;  and  afterwards 
building  tip  the  fides,  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  cafe ;  the  materials  being  then  laid  in,  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  fuel  and  ftone,  properly  broken,  until 
the  whole  is  filled  up.  The  top  is  thep  covered  with  fods, 
in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  prevented  from  efcaping; 
and  the  fire  lighted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the 
contents  burnt,  in-a  greater  or  lefs- fpace  of  time,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nature  of  the  ftone,  and  the  quantity  that  is 
contained  in  the  kiln.  From  the  circumftance  of  the  top 
parts  of  thofe  kilns,  in  fome  diftrids,  being  covered  over, 
and  the  fides  iometimes  built  up  with  fods,  they  are  term- 
8  U  ed 
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ed  fod- kilns,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  other 
forts.  When  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  fuch  kilns  are 
grown  cold,  they  are  drawn  or  taken  out  from  the  hot- 
tom  ;  and  the  kiln  again  filled,  if  neceffary.  Thefe  kilns 
are  obvioufiy  intended  for  burning  only  one  kiln-full  at  a 
time.  But,  as  the  burning  of  lime  in  this  way  is  tedious 
and  uneconomical,  other  methods  and  forms  of  kilns 
have  been  had  recourfe  to.  Where  lirneis  much  wanted, 
either  for  agriculture  or  other  purpofes,  they  therefore  ufe 
perpetual  kilns,  or  what  are  more  generally  known  bv  the 
name  of  drazo-kilns.  Thefe,  as  all  lime-kilns  ought  to  he, 
are,  the  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  fays,  fituated  by 
the  fide  of  a  rifing  bank,  or  fiieltered  by  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth.  They  are  generally  built  either  of  ltone  or  brick  ; 
but  the  latter,  as  being  better  adapted  to  Hand  excefiive 
degrees  of  beat,  is  confidered  as  preferable.  The  outline 
form  of  fuch  kilns  is  fometimes  cylindrical,  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  fquare.  The  infide  ftiould  be  formed  in  the  fhape 
of  a  hogfhead,  or  an  egg,  opened  a  little  at  both  ends,  and 
fet  on  the  l'malleft  ;  being  finall  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  gradually  wider  towards  the  middle,  and  then 
contrafling  again  towards  the  top.  In  kilns  confhufted 
in  this  way,  it  is  obferved,  fewer  coals  are  neceffary,  in 
confequence  of  the  great  degree  of  reverberation  which  is 
created,  above  that  which  takes  place  in  kilns  formed  in 
the  fliape  of  a  fugar-loaf  reverfed.  Near  the  bottom,  in 
large  kilns,  two  or  more  apertures  are  made;  thefe  are 
fmall  at  the  infide  of  the  kiln,  but  are  doped  wider,  both 
at  the  fides  and  the  top,  as  they  extend  towards  the  out- 
fide  of  the  building.  The  ufes  of  thefe  apertures  are  for 
admitting  the  air  neceffary  for  fupplying  the  fire,  and  alfo 
for  permitting  the  labourers  to  approach  with  a  drag  and 
Ihovel,  to  draw  out  the  calcined  lime.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  within,  in  fome  cafes,  a  fmall  building,  called 
a  horfe,  is  railed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  fo  con- 
ftrufted  as  to  accelerate  the  operation  of  drawing  out  the 
burned  lime-ftone,  by  forcing  it  to  fall  into  the  apertures 
which  have  been  mentioned  above.  In  other  kilns  of 
this  kind,  in  place  of  this  building,  there  is  an  iron  grate 
near  the  bottom,  which  comes  clofe  to  the  infide  wall,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  apertures  where  the  lime  is  drawn  out.  When 
the  kiln  is  to  be  filled,  a  parcel  of  furze  or  faggots  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  ;  over  this  a  layer  of  coals  ;  then  a  layer  of 
lime-ftone,  which  is  previoufly  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  fifl ;  and  fo  on  alternately,  ending  with 
a  layer  of  coals,  which  is  fometimes,  though  feldom,  co¬ 
vered  with  fods  or  turf,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  as  in- 
tenl'e  as  poffible.  The  fire  is  then  lighted  in  the  aper¬ 
tures;  and  when  the  lime-ftone  towards  the  bottom  is 
completely  calcined,  the  fuel  being  confiderably  exhaufted, 
the  lime-ftone  at  the  top  fubfides.  The  labourers  then 
put  in  an  addition  of  lime-fione  and  coal  at  top,  and  draw 
out  at  bottom  as  much  as  they  find  thoroughly  burned ; 
.and  thus  go  on,  till  any  quantity  required  be  calcined. 
When  lime-ftone  is  burned  with  coals,  about  three  bulhels 
of  calcined  lime-ftone  are  produced  for  every  bufliel  of 
coals  ufed  in  the  procefs. 

A  lime-kiln  of  this  fort  is  deferibed  in  count  Rum- 
ford’s  Effays,  which  is  in  poffeftion  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
as  well  as  the  principal  objects  that  ought  to  be  had  in 
view  in  conftrufting  of  the  kiln  pointed  out ;  the  firft  of 
which  is,  “to  caufe  the  fuel  to  burn  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  coniume  the  fmoke,  which  has  here  been  done  by 
obliging  the  fmoke  to  defeend  and  pafs  through  the  fire, 
in  order  that  as  much  heat  as  poflible  might  be  generated. 
Secondly,  to  caufe  the  flame  and  hot  vapour,  which  rife 
from  the  fire,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lime-ftone  by  a 
very  large  furface,  in  order  to  economize  the  heat,  and 
prevent  its  going  off  into  the  atmofphere ;  which  was 
done  by  making  the  body  of  the  kiln  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  truncated  cone;  and  very  high  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter  ;  and  by  filling  it  quite  up  to  tbe  top  with  lime- 
ftone,  the  fire  being  made  to  enter  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cone.  Thirdly,  to  make  the  procefs. of  burning  lime  per¬ 
petual,  in  order  to  preyent  the  wafte  of  heat  which  un* 
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avoidably  attends  the  cooling  of  the  kiln,  in  emptying 
and  nlling  it,  when,  to  perform  that  operation,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  pur  out  the  fire.  And,  fourthly,  to  contrive 
matters  fo,  that  the  lime  in  which  the  procefs  of  burning 
is  juft  finished,  and  w  hich  of  courfe  is  (till  intenfely  hot, 
may,  in  cooling,  be  made  to  give  off  its  heat  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  afiift  in  heating  the  freflt  quantity  of  cold 
lime-ftone  with  which  the  kiln  is  replenifiied,  as  often  as 
a  portion  of  lime  is  taken  out  of  it.  To  effeftuate  thefe 
purpofes,  the  fuel  is  not  mixed  with  the  lime-ftone,  but  is 
burned  in  a  clofe  fire-place,  which  opens  into  one  lide  of 
the  kiln,  fome  diftance  above  the  bottom  of  it.  For  large 
litne-kjlns  on  thefe  principles,  there  may  be  feveral  fire¬ 
places  all  opening  into  the  fame  cone,  and  fituated  on 
different  fides  of  it  ;  which  fire-places  may  be  conftrucled 
and  regulated  like  the  fire-places  of  the  furnaces  ufed  for 
burning  porcelain.” 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  burn  lime-ftone  with  furze 
in  fome  places.  The  kilns  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  thefe 
cafes  are  commonly  known  by  the  denomination  of  flame- 
kilns,  and  are  built  of  brick  ;  the  walls  from  four  to  five 
feet  thick,  when  they  are  not  fupported  by  a  bank  or 
mound  of  earth.  The  infide  is  nearly  fquare,  being  twelve 
feet  by  thirteen,  and  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high.  In  the 
front  wall  there  are  three  arches,  each  about  one  foot  ten 
inches  wide  by  three  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  When 
the  kiln  is  to  be  filled,  three  arches  are  formed  of  the 
largeft  pieces  of  lime-ftone,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kiln, 
and  oppofite  to  the  arches  in  the  front  wall.  When  thefe 
arches  are  formed,  the  lime-ftone  is  thrown  promifeuoufiy 
into  the  kiln  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  over 
which  are.  frequently  laid  fifteen  or  twenty  thou  fail'd 
bricks,  which  are  burned  at  the  fame  time  with  the  lime- 
ftone.  When  the  filling  of  the  kiln  is  completed,  the 
three  arches  in  the  front  wall  are  filled  up  with  bricks  al- 
moft  to  the  top,  room  being  left  in  each  fufficient  only 
for  putting  in  the  furze,  which  is  done  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  object  being  to  keep  up  a  conftant  and  regular 
flame.  In  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  or  forty  hours,  the 
whole  lime-ftone,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  quarters,  together  with  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufana  bricks,  are  thoroughly  calcined.  Kilns 
conftrmfted  in  this  way  may  be  feen  near  Wellingborough 
in  Northnmptonfhire,  and  other  places  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  in  many  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  which  are  fituated  at  a  great  dif¬ 
tance  from  coal,  it  is  alfo  a  common  practice  to  bum 
lime-ftone  with  peat;  and,  confidering . the  rude  ill-ccn- 
ftrufted  kilns  which  are  ufed  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  afto- 
n i filing  with  what  fuccefs  the  operations  are  performed. 
In  fome  of  thefe  diftriets,  it  is  ftated  that  lime-ftone  is 
fufficiently  calcined  with  peats,  laid  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum, 
in  kilns  formed  of  turf;  but,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
afhes  which  fall  from  the  peat,  the  quality  of  the  lime  is 
confiderably  injured  ;  and,  from  the  open  and  expofed 
fituation  of  many  of  thefe  kilns,  the  wafte  of  fuel  is  im- 
menfe.  Mr.  Dodfon,  however,  has  had  much  fuccefs  in 
burning  lime  by  the  ufe  of  peats;  as  he  ftafes,  in  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Magazine,  that  he  is  “convinced,  from  experience, 
that  lime-ftone  can  be  burnt  to  better  purpofe,  and  at  lefs 
expenfe,  with  peat  than  with  coal.  When  coal  is  ufed, 
the  lime-ftones  are  apt,  from  excefiive  heat,  to  run  into  a 
folid  lump,  which  never  happens  with  peat,  as  it  keeps 
them  in  an  open  ftate,  and  admits  t(ie  air  freely.  The 
procefs  of  burning,  alfo,  goes  on  mote  flowly  with  coal. 
No  lime  can  be  drawn  for  two  or  three  days;  whereas, 
with  peat,  it  may  be  drawn  within  twelve  hours  after  fire 
is  put  to  the  kiln  ;  and  in  every  fucceeding  day  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  of  what  could  be  produced  by  the  ufe  of 
coal.  The  expenfe  is  comparatively  final].  A  man  and 
a  boy  wdll  dig  as  many  peats  in  one  day  as  will  burn  180 
bulhels  of  lime  ;  and  the  expenfe,  including  drying,  will 
not  exceed  five  Ihillings ;  while  the  coal  neceffary  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  fame  quantity  of  lime  would  have  colt  twelve  (kil¬ 
lings  at  the  pit.  The  wetnefs  of  feafons  is  no  argument 
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againft  the  rife  of  peats,  as  they  can  be  flacked  near  the 
k?!n,  when  half  dry,  at  any  time  of  fummer  ;  the  moifture 
will  be  exhaled  from  them  during  winter,  and  they  will 
be  in  a  fit  ftate  for  burning  in  the  month  of  April  or 
May.  He  lives  in  the  north-eaftern  diftrift  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  where  the  farmers,  in  general,  burn  their  own  lime; 
nnd,  though  there  is  coal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  peat,  for  the  reafons 
above  mentioned.”  In  the  practice  here  ltated,  no  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  kiln  was  found  neceffary,  nor  any  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  management  in  the  procefs  of  calcination  ;  the 
proportion  of  peat  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
ftone  employed,  and  other  circuniftances. 

In  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Rawfon  affertsi  that  he  has  produced  a  confiderable 
facing  in  the  burning  of  lime,  by  conitrufting  his  kiln  in 
the  following  manner:  “  It  is  made  twenty  feet  in  height; 
at  the  bottom  a  metal  plate  is  placed  one  foot  in  height, 
intended  to  give  air  to  the  fire  ;  over  this  plate  the  (hovel 
that  draws  the  lime  runs.  The  (loped  Tides  are  fix  feet 
in  height,  the  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  (lope  is  eight  feet, 
the  Tides  are  carried  up  perpendicular  fourteen  feet,  fo  as 
that  every  part  of  the  inlide,  for  fourteen  feet,  to  the 
mouth,  is  exaftly  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  On  the  mouth 
of  the  kiln  a  cap  is  placed,  built  of  long  (tones,  and  ex- 
peditioufly  contrafted,  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  In 
the  building  of  the  cap,  on  one  fide  of  the  (lope,  the  ma- 
fon  is  over  the  centre  of  the  kiln,  fo  that  any  thing  drop¬ 
ping  down  will  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  eye  beneath. 
He  is  here  to  place  an  iron  door  of  eighteen  inches  fquare, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  building  of  the  cap  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  up,  until  the  hole  at  the  top  be  contracted  to  fourteen 
inches.  The  kiln  is  to  be  fed  through  the  iron  door,  and, 
when  filled,  the  door  clofe  (hut.  The  outfide  wall  mult 
be  three  feet  at  the  bottom  to  batter  up  to  two  feet  at 
top,  and  made  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  infide  wall  of 
the  kiln,  that  two  feet  of  yellow  clay  may  be  well  packed 
in  between  the  walls,  as  every  kiln  built  without  this 
precaution  will  certainly  fplit,  and  the  brength  of  the  fire 
be  thereby  exhaufted.  At  eight  feet  high  from  the  eye 
of  the  kiln,  two  flues  fiiould  be  carried  through  the  front 
wall,  through  the  packed  clay,  and  to  the  oppofite  Tides 
of  the  kiln,  to  give  power  to  the  fire.”  It  is  obferved, 
that,  with  this  kiln,  he  has  produced  one-third  more  lime 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel;  and  (tones  of  bad  quality 
will  be  here  reduced  into  powder,  and  may  be  put  into 
the  kiln  without  the  necefllty  of  being  broken  fo  fmall  as 
is  ufual.  As  many  (ituations  will  not  admit  of  building 
a  kiln  twenty  feet  high,  while  other  (ituations  may  allow 
of  its  being  built  thirty  or  even  forty  feet  (for  it  cannot 
be  made  too  high),  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  fiiould  be 
proportioned  to  the  height  to  which  it  is  carried  up.  And 
it  is  further  dated,  as  another  application  of  this  fort  of 
contrivance,  that  “for  leveral  years  he  has  made  ufe  of  a 
fmall  kiln  in  an  outfide  kitchen,  the  height  nine  feet,  the 
diameter  three  feet  and  a  half.  In  the  fide  of  the  kiln 
next  the  fire,  he  had  three  fquare  boilers  placed,  one  of 
them  large,  containing  half  a  barrel,  with  a  cock,  which 
fu'ppiied  the  family  with  conflant  boiling  water;  for  the 
two  others,  he  had  tin  veffels  made  to  fit  the  infide  with 
clofe  covers,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  with  water 
were  placed  and  put  into  the  two  fmaller  boilers,  which 
never  had  any  water,  but  had  clofe  covers.  The  tin  boil¬ 
ers  were  heated  fooner  than  on  the  drongeft  fire ;  and,  when 
the  meat,  &c.  were  fufflciently  d  reded,  the  whole  was 
taken  out  of  the  metal  boilers.  At  one  fide  he  had  an 
oven  placed  for  reading  and  boiling  meat;  the  bottom 
was  metal  of  twenty-fix  inches  diameter,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick;  a  due  from  the  fire  went  underneath.  Even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  a  grating  nine  inches  fquare 
was  placed,  which  opened  a  communication  between  the 
oven  and  the  hot  fire  of  the  kiln.  The  height  of  the  oven 
was  fourteen  inches,  diut  clofe  by  a  metal  door  of  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  fquare;  and  the  top,  level  with  the  mouth  of 
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the  kiln,  was  covered  by  another  metal  plate  of  half  an 
inch  thick,  on  which  was  placed  a  fecond  oven  ;  the  heat 
which  efcaped  through  the  half-inch  plate,  though  not 
near  the  fire,  was  fudicient  to  do  all  fmall  puddings,  pies, 
breakfad-cakes,  &c.  &c.  The  meat  in  the  large  oven  was 
placed  on  an  iron  frame  which  turned  on  a  pivot  and 
dood  on  a  dripping-pan,  and  was  turned  by  the  cock  each 
half-hour.  And  over  the  kiln  he  had  a  tiled  dage  for 
drying  corn,  and  a  chimney  at  one  fide,  with  a  cawl  on 
the  top,  which  carried  off  all  beam  and  fulphur;  a  large 
granary  was  attached  to  the  building.  It  is  added,  that 
the  lime,  if  fold,  would  more  than  pay  for  fuel  and  atten¬ 
dance  ;  and  he  has  frequently  had  dinner  dreffed  for  fifty 
men,  without  interfering  with  his  family-bufinefs  in  any 
great  degree.” 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  in  fome  of  the  north¬ 
ern  didricts,  that  lime- kilns  are  rendered  much  lefs  liable 
to  crack  and  burd  by  having  the  outfide  walls  carried  up 
in  a  fquare  manner,  than  on  the  ufual  circular  plan. 

LI'ME-KILN-B  AY',  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coad  of  the 
idand  of  St.  Chridopher:  one  mile  wed  of  Baffeterre. 

EI'ME-KILNS,  afeaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifefhire, 
on  the  Forth.  The  harbour  at  high  tides  will  admit  vef- 
fels  of  300  tons  with  eafe.  It  belongs  to  the  parifh  of 
Dumfermline,  and  takes  its  appellation  from  the  lime- 
works  which  belong  to  the  earl  of  Elgin. 

LIME  RE'GIS.  See  Lyme. 

LI'ME-STONE,y!  The  done  of  which  lime  is  made. — • 
Fire-done  and  lime-Jlone,  if  broke  fmall,  and  laid  on  cold 
lands,  mud  be  of  advantage.  Mortimer. 

LI'ME-TREE,  or  Linden-Tree.  See  Tilia. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleafing  diades  deny, 

For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.  Pope. 

LI'ME-TREE-B  AY',  a  bay  on  the  fouth-coad  of  the 
idand  of  Santa  Cruz.  Lat.  17.  45.  N.  Ion.  63.  27.  W. 

LI'ME-TWIG,  f.  A  twig  fmeared  with  bird-lime: 

It  bands  upright 

Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul.  Sha.  Hen.  VI. 

LI'ME-WA'i'ER,  f.  Lime-water,  made  by  pouring  wa¬ 
ter  upon  qoick-lime,  with  fome  other  ingredients  to  take 
off  it j  ill  flavour,  is  of  great  fervice  internally  in  all  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions,  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  Hill. — He  tried 
an  experiment  on  wheat  infufed  in  lime-water  alone,  and 
fome  in  brandy  and  lime-water  mixed;  and  had  from  each 
grain  great  increafe.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

When  lime-water  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  Toon  becomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle,  exhibiting  the  prifmatic  colours, 
which  gradually  thickens  into  a  crud,  and  by  its  weight 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  This  has  been  called 
the  cream  of  lime.  It  is  produced  by  the  lime  combining 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmolphere,  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  infoluble,  and  is  feparated  from  the  water.  The 
fame  feparation  takes  place  by  breathing  through  lime- 
water,  from  the  prefence  of  the  carbonic  acid  ad’orded  by 
refpiration. 

It  is  aderted,  that  in  India  cloth  is  bleached  by  the 
beam  of  lime-water,  and  that  the  Indians  brought  to 
France  by  admiral  de  Suffrein  employed  this  method. 
To  us,  however,  it  would  appear  very  ltrange,  if  it  really 
fucceeded,  that  it  (hould  have  been  fo  long  neglesfted.  In 
theory,  we  find  nothing  that  can  warrant  an  opinion  of 
the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  operation,  except  that  the  vapour, 
which  iffues  from  quick-lime  when  flaked,  changes  the  co¬ 
lour  of  vegetables  expofed  to  its  aftion  ;  on  this  account 
alone  the  faft  deferves  to  be  put  to  the  ted  of  experi¬ 
ment. 

Lime-water,  for  medical  ufes,  is  prepared  by  pouring 
twelve  pints  of  boiling  diddled  water  on  half  a  pound 
of  lime,  and  birring  them  together;  let  the  veffel  be  im¬ 
mediately  covered,  and  left  to  band  for  three  hours;  then 
keep  the  folution  upon  the  remaining  lime  in  bopped 
glads  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  when  it 
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is  wanted  for  ufe.  Lime  is  foluble  in  about  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one  grain  in  one  fluid- 
ounce,  forming  a  tranfparent  folution  j  hence  the  propor¬ 
tion  here  direfled,  is  in  fact  more  than  i$  required  for  the 
faturation  of  the  water ;  but  the  larger  quantity  allows, 
moreover,  for  any  impurity  contained  in  the  lime,  and,  as 
it  is  a  cheap  article,  the  quantity  ufed  is  fcarcely  of  any 
importance.  The  procefs  here  adopted  is  Ample,  efficaci¬ 
ous,  and  convenient;  and,  by  keeping  the  folution  ftand- 
ing  upon  the  lime,  it  will  always  be  faturated  ;  and  the 
place  of  any  cruft  of  carbonat  of  lime  which  forms  upon 
the  furface,  if  expofed,  will  be  fupplied  from  the  lime, 
which  remains  in  a  ftate  ready  for  folution.  Land.  Pharm. 
1809. 

The  general  opinion  of  lime  aCling  as  a  cauftic,  and 
confuming  the  bodies  it  was  made  to  aft  upon,  by  means 
of  the  great  quantity  of  particles  of  Are  it  contained, 
long  denied  any  preparation  of  it  a  place  among  in¬ 
ternal  medicines;  at  length,  water  poured  upon  it  was 
found  to  take  in  a  part  of  its  virtues,  and  to  be  a  valuable 
medicine,  and  very  fafely  to  be  given  internally  in  large 
quantities.  For  this  purpofe,  a  gallon  and  a  half  or  two 
gallons  of  water  were  poured  by  degrees  upon  a  pound 
of  frefh-burnt  quick-lime;  the  veffel  fliaken  when  the 
ebullition  ceafed,  and  then  fet  by,  till  the  undiffolved 
lime  had  fettled;  after  which,  the  liquor  was’  poured  oft', 
and  paffed  through  a  ftltre.  Only  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
lime  is  diflolved  by  the  water,  and  the  remainder  gives  a 
ftrong  impregnation  to  large  quantities  of  frefli  water, 
though  not  lb  ftrong  as  the  flrft;  great  part  remaining  at 
laft  undiffolved  :  this  reflduum,  calcined  again,  becomes 
quick-lime,  as  before;  and  by  repetitions  of  this  procefs, 
nearly  the  whole  may  be  diflolved.  The  folution  has  a 
ftrong  ftyptic  tafte ;  and  its  effeffs  in  chemical  mixtures 
are  ftmilar  to  thofe  produced  by  quick-lime.  In  veflels 
quite  Ailed  with  lime-water,  and  exaflly  doled,  it  niay  be 
kept  unchanged  for  many  months.  All  lime  is  not  equally 
good  for  the  making  of  this  water ;  but  the  feveral  kinds 
differ,  according  to  the  fubftances  they  are  made  from. 
In  Holland  they  make  lime  of  fea-fhells,  which  they  And 
in  valt  abundance  on  their  fea-lhores.  This  was  alfo  a 
practice  in  the  time  of  Diofcorides ;  but  <ife  lime  thus 
made,  it  has  been  faid,  is  not  At  for  making  libitl- water. 
The  water  made  from  it  does  not  keep  long,  and  is' I  eTs 
ftyptic,  and  fweetiffi  to  the  tafte,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  water  made  with  lime  burnt  from  Hones.  The  newer 
the  lime  is,  the  lefs  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
the  drier  it  has  been  kept,  and  Anally,  the  more  it  has 
held  together  without  crumbling,  or  mouldering  to  pow¬ 
der,  the  better  it  is  for  making  lime-water.  Mem.  Acad. 
Par.  1700. 

It  appears  now,  from  the  experiments  of  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Alfton,  that  one  part  of  quick-lime  is  fu  flic  lent  for 
fix  hundred  parts  of  water.  Water  will  dilfolve  but  a 
certain  portion  of  quick-lime;  and  how  much  that  is  can¬ 
not  be  eaflly  afcertained.  So  far  fee  iris  certain  from  Dr. 
Alfton’s  experiments,  that  one  pound  of  quick-lime  is 
fufficient  for  making  Ax  hundred  pounds  of  good  lime- 
water;  and  that  thofe  who  with  Charas  have  fuppbfed, 
that  the  fecond  and  third  lime-water  is  weaker  than  the 
flrft,  have  been  led  into  an  error  by  the  fmall  quantity  of 
water  they  ufed.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  good  lime-water,  the  quick-lime  muff:  not 
only  be  recent  and  fully  calcined,  but  alfo  that  for  one  part 
of  quick-lime  only  eight,  ten,  or  at  molt  twelve,  parts 
of  water  fhould  be  taken;  as  if  it  could  impregnate  no 
more.  But  the  doctor  found,  by  many  experiments,  that 
it  is  altogether  indifferent  whether  the  water  be  hot  or 
cold,  poured  on  gradually,  or  at  once,  the  water  poured 
on  the  lime,  or  the  lime  thrown  into  the  water;  whe¬ 
ther  the  quick  lime  be  in  (hells  or  flaked;  or  even  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  for  feveral  months,  for  fuch  quantities 
of  the  water  as  are  commonly  ufed  ;  and,  if  the  quick¬ 
lime  be  frefli,  whether  for  one  pound  of  it,  eight,  ten, 
twenty,  flfty,  -or  flve  hundred,  pounds  of  water  be  taken. 


Only  it  is  neceflary,  even  for  the  flrft  water  after  the  ebul¬ 
lition  is  over,  to  ltir  and  mix  the  lime  with  the  water, 
and  allow  it  time  to  impregnate  itfelf ;  which  is  belt  known 
by  the  cruft  formed  on  its  furface.  Filtration  indeed  is 
not  neceflary,  if  it  be  not  to  prevent  any  undiffolved  lime 
being  mixed  with  it;  or  crufts  diminifhing  its  tranfpa- 
rency.  The  doftor,  for  his  own  ufe,  pbured  about  eight 
pounds  of  boiling  water  upon  a  pound  of  ftone  quick¬ 
lime  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel.  He  drank  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  this  lime-water  daily  for  about  fixteen  months ; 
filling  up  the  veffel,  when  neceflary,  with  frefli  water, 
fometimes  hot  and  fometimes  cold,  without  obferving  any 
difference  in  the  lime-water,  which  he  conllantly  Altered 
through  grey  paper  before  he  drank  it.  He  oblerved,  that 
the  lime  was  not  exhaufted  after  two  years  and  two  months, 
nor  was  the  water  fenfibly  weaker,  when  it  flood  a  fuffi- 
cient  time  on  the  lime,  which  he  knew  by  the  crufts  that 
Were  formed.  But,  the  lime  becoming  conliderably  lighter 
after  it  is  long  thus  ufed,  it  at  length  requires  feveral  days 
to  fubfide,  and  form  the  crufts;  and,  after  the  crufts  are 
formed,  it  does  not  leave  half  the  water  clear  as  it  did  at 
flrft.  On  the  whole,  this  Angle  pound  of  lime  afforded 
the  doctor  about  Ax  hundred  pounds  of  lime-water.  He 
adds,  that,  having  taken  lime-water  made  indifferently  of 
lime-ftone,  or  of  chalk,  or  of  (hells,  and  fometimes  made 
of  all  the  three  together,  he  was  never  able  to  difcover  any 
difference  in  their  effects.  But  fo  much  lime-water  is  not 
to  be  obtained  from  quick-lime,  unlefs  it  be  frefh,  com¬ 
pletely  calcined,  and  free  from  heterogeneous  fubftances; 
for,  if  defective  in  any  of  thefe,  it  will  yield  proportionably 
lei's  lime-water.  Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  Macquer's  C/iem.  Did. 

Experience  has  fhown  lime-water  to  be  an  excellent 
medicine  in  many  cafes;  in  the  gravel  and  ftone  particu¬ 
larly.  And  it  has  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  in  the 
gout,  in  habitual  relaxations  of  the  bowels,  and  in  other 
cafes  of  relaxation.  In  fome  kinds  of  the  fcurvy  likewife 
it  is  of  ufe ;  and  is  often  applied  with  fuccefs  externally 
to  ulcers,.  See. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  affures  us,  he  cured  a  feir- 
rhous  fpleen,  and  the  dropfy,  by  a  continued  ufe  of  fponges 
dipped  in  common  lime-water,  and  placed  near  the  part 
affe&ed.  Boyle's  Worksy  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  8d. 

Lime-water,  which  was  long  looked  on  as  a  cauftic, 
was,  in  the  laft  century,  found  to  be  a  very  fafe  and  va¬ 
luable  remedy.  It  is  uncertain  who  firfl  ventured  to  give 
it  inwardly  ;  but  Willis,  Bates,  and  Moreton,  feem  to  have 
ufed  it  much.  Lime-water  kills  worms,  and  many  other, 
if  not  all,  infeCts.  Hence  Dr.  Alfton  concluded  that  it 
might  prove  a  good  anthelmintic  for  children;  and  expe¬ 
rience  has  confirmed  this  notion.  It  is  probable,  that 
lime-water  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  long  fea-voyages,  pre¬ 
venting  the  corruption  of  water,  or  infedls  breeding  in  it, 
as  well  as  curing  the  difeafes  to  which  fea-faring  people 
are  moft  fubjeft.  The  experiment  is  certainly  fafe,  eafy, 
and  attended  with  no  expenfe ;  one  pound  of  frefh  well- 
burnt  quick-lime  of  any  kind  being  enough  for  a  hogf- 
head  of  water,  which  may  not  only  be  ufed  for  common 
drink  by  the  difeafed,  or  for  prevention  by  the  healthy; 
but  alfo,  by  boiling  and  expofing  it  to  the  air  for  a  lliort 
time,  it  may  be  reduced  to  liveet  water,  and  ufed  in  dreff, 
ing  the  victuals  of  the  moft  delicate.  Dr.  Alfton  alfo 
thinks  that  quick-lime  in  a  (hip’s  well  would  effectually 
prevent  the  corruption  of  the  water,  and  confequently 
the  putrid  fleams,  or  foul  air,  thence  arifing,  which  fome¬ 
times  prove  fatal  to  the  crew. 

The  virtues  of  lime-water  outwardly  applied  in  many 
difeafes  of  the  (kin,  in  excoriations,  ulcers,  gangrenes,  See. 
are  well  known.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  gargarifln 
for  feveral  forts  of  fores  in  the  mouth  a/id  throat  than 
lime-water.  It  has  alfo  been  known  to  be  of  great  ufe  in 
the  tooth-ache.  Inwardly  taken,  lime-water  has  all  the 
virtues  of  pure  element,  which  are  not  a  few  ;  and  on 
which  probably  depend  the  good  effeits  of  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  more  than  on  the  minerals  they  contain.  Dr.  Alfton 
never  found  it  caufed  third;  on  the  contrary,  he  found 
3  ^ 
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It  quenched  third  as  well  as  Ample  water,  and  cuftora 
rendered  it  agreeable.  Lime-water  is  notably  detergent 
and  attenuating,  even  more  fo  than  foap  itfelf,  of  mucous, 
vifcid,  and  other  animal  fordes,  which  makes  it  preferable, 
in  many  cafes,  to  the  purelt,  as  well  as  to  mineral,  waters. 
In  a  word,  lime-water  may  be  faid,  in  general,  to  purify 
the  blood,  with  as  good  reafon  as  any  other  medicine  what¬ 
ever,  efpecially  from  any  putrid,  purulent,  orfcorbutic,foul- 
nelies.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  lime-water,  drunk  to  the 
quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four  times  a-day,  has 
been  found  ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  complaints,  fluxes, 
feminal  weaknefles,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
an  impurity  of  the  fluids,  or  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids.  It  generally  promotes  urine;  oftentimes  the  cuti- 
cular  difcharge;  and,  where  the  ftoniach  is  opprefled  with 
vifcid  phlegm,  expectoration.  It  for  the  molt  part  binds 
the  belly,  and  fometimes  occafions  a  troublefome  coftive- 
nefs,  unlefs  this  effedt  be  occafionally  provided  againlt  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  laxatives.  It  anfwers  belt  in 
cold,  fluggilh,  phlegmatic,  and  corpulent,  habits;  and  is 
to  be  uled  more  cautioufly  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions, 
and  where  the  patient  is  much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  and  at  the  time  of  any  critical  or  periodical  eva¬ 
cuation.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to  impregnate  lime-water 
with  different  materials,  partly  for  rendering  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  palate  and  (lomach,  and  partly  for  improv¬ 
ing  its  medicinal  efficacy  againlt  cutaneous  defedations. 
The  College  of  Edinburgh  directed,  in  this  view,  three 
ounces  of  the  (havings  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  faffafras, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  ffiaved  liquorice,  and  four  drams 
and  a  half  of  bruifed  nutmegs;  the  College  of  London, 
half  an  ounce  of  faffafras-bark,  and  one  ounce  of  liquorice, 
with  the  addition,  in  fome  cafes,  of  four  ounces  of  rafped 
guaiacum-wood,  and  three  drams  of  coriander- feeds ;  to 
be  macerated  for  four  days  in  three  quarts  of  lime-water, 
and  the  liquid  ltrained  off  for  ufe.  Thefe  infuflons  are 
taken  in  the  fame  quantities  as  the  Ample  lime-water,  by 
themfelves,  or  with  the  addition  of  milk.  But  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  obferves,  that  the  activity  of  lime-water  is  impaired 
by  infuling  vegetable  fubftances  therein,  which  contain 
much  fixed  air,  fuch  as  the  guaiacum,  or  faffafras ;  for  thefe 
woods,  abounding  in  refin,  give  out  their  cementing 
principle,  which,  uniting  with  the  diffolved  quick-lime, 
reftores  it  to  its  original  flate  of  an  inactive  calcareous 
earth  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  intended  that  thefe  woods,  or 
any  other  fubftance  of  the  like  nature,  fhould  give  out 
their  virtue  to  lime-water,  and  that  the  water  fhould,  at 
she  fame  time,  contain  its  due  proportion  of  diffolved  lime, 
fome  quick-lime  ought  to  be  added  during  the  time  of 
maceration.  He  alfo  obferves,  that,  as  milk  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  fixed  air,  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
with  lime-water,  fince  it  mult  necelfarily  take  off  from 
its  activity.  To  the  fame  pfcrpofe,  Dr.  Allton  has  ob- 
lerved,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  that  is  ufually 
mixed  and  given  along  with  lime-water,  that  does'  not, 
more  or  lets,  deftroy  its  efficacy  ;  for  which  reafon  he  re¬ 
commended  it  always  to  be  taken  alone. 

Of  the  various  fubftances  examined  by  Dr.  Hales,  with 
a  view  of  determining  their  refpeftive  quantities  of  fixed 
air,  the  human  calculus  was  found  to  contain  the  lnrgeft 
proportion  ;  above  one-half  of  this  mafs  confifting  of 
fixed  air.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  cauftic  alkali,  or  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  could  be  fafely  conveyed  to  it,  it  would  ablorb  the 
fixed  ail- ;  and  the  earthy  parts,  deprived  of  what  bound 
them  together,  mull  prelently  fall  to  pieces.  That  lime- 
water  is  lithontriptic  has  beea  fhown  Efficiently  by  Dr. 
Hales,  and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Whytt.  This  gentleman 
prefers  calcined  oyfler-ftell  lime-water  to  any  other; 
which,  he  fays,  proves  a  more  adtive  menftruuni  for  this 
concrete,  than  that  made  from  the  ftone-limes;  the  dif¬ 
ib]  ving  power  of  the  oyfter-fhell  lime-water  feeming,.  from 
Dr.  Whytt’s  experiments,  to  be  more  than  double  to  that 
of  the  ftone  lime-waters.  Dr.  Alfton  feems  to  think  this 
a  matter  of  indifference;  and  was  hinvfeif  cured  chiefly 
by  the  ftone  quick-lime  water  before  saeatioced,  This 
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lithontriptic  quality  of  lime-water  has  been  farther  con¬ 
firmed  by  Dr.  Alfton,  who  has  drown  the  efficacy  of  lime- 
water  in  this  refpect,  not  only  when  made  by  the  firft  in- 
fufion,  and  aflifted  by  artificial  heat,  but  even  after  fifty 
or  more  infuflons,  and  in.  the  common  air.  The  doctor 
thinks  that  the  energy  of  lime-water  in  this  cafe  probably 
conflfts  in  its  penetrating  detergency,  whereby,  inflnuat- 
ing  itfelf  among  the  folid  parts  of  the  calculi,  or  into 
theirpores,  it  feparates  them,  ordiminifhes  their  coheflon, 
but  does  not  diffolve  them. 

But  the  efficacy  of  quick-lime  and  cauftic  alkali  in  this 
intention,  is  now  known  to  depend  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  on  its  power  of  abforbing  the  air  which  binds 
calculous  fubftances  together.  However,  the  alkali,  when 
combined  yvith  oil,  and  made  into  foap,  is  not  only  fo 
greatly  obtunded  thereby  as  to  lofe  much  of  its  power, 
but  the  foap  itfelf  is  fo  naufeous,  that  few  perfons  can  be 
induced  to  take  it  in  a  quantity  Efficient  to  prove  of 
much  effedt;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  happy  difeovery,  if 
any  vehicle  could  be  found  out  that  would  fheathe  the 
acrimony  of  the  cauftic  alkali,  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
in  large  and  continued  dofes.  Poffibly,  fays  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  veal  broth,  or  a  decodtion  of  marlh-mallow  roots, 
might  be  found  to  anfwer  this  purpofe ;  and  lime-water 
might  be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  which  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  alkali,  but  rather  add 
to  its  activity.  Dr.  Chittick’s  noftrum,  which  is  found, 
after  a  perfeverance  of  fome  months,  actually  (o  dilfolve 
the  (lone,  is  faid  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  cauftic  al¬ 
kali  given  in  veal  broth.  Bur  lime-water,  when  taken 
alone,  mult  often  fail  in  producing  any  conflderable  effect 
as  a  lithontriptic,  becaufe  it  will  lofe  much  of  its  power, 
as  Dr.  Macbride  has  Ihown,  from  the  fixed  air  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  fubftances  in  the  firft  paffages;  who  therefore  re¬ 
commends  it  to  be  drunk  when  the  ftomach  is  empty  3 
and  alfo,  as  Dr.  Whytt  and  Dr.  Macbride  have  proved  by 
experiments,  from  the  fixed  air  of  the  urine  itfelf,  which 
will  faturate  great  part  of  the  quick-lime,  even  when  it 
has  reached  the  bladder.  Macbride' s  EJfays. 

Since  there  is  but  a  final”}  proportion  of  lime  in  theE'a- 
ter,  it  may  be  thought  that  taking  a  few  grains  of  the 
quick-lime  in  fubftance  would  prove  much  more  effectual 
in  the  ftone,  than  large  quantities  of  lime-water.  But  this 
is  a  miltake;  and  hence  Mrs.  Stephens’s  egg-fhells  and 
fnail-fhells,  if  burnt  to  quick-lime,  can  never  be  equally 
fuccefsful  with  lime-water  for  the  ftone.  As  for  the  aqua 
bcnedicla  compojita,  or  compound  lime-waters,  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  fimpie  lime-water  in  the  gravel ;  nor, 
in  Dr.  Alfton’s  opinion,  in  any  dileafe  requiring  this 
water. 

The  doftor  adds,  in  his  Appendix,  that,  though  he  can¬ 
not  yet  determine  how  far  lime- water  inay  be  proper,  even 
in  acute  diftempers,  yet  he  has  found  it  fafe  in  feverilh 
colds;  and,  by  the  cafes  he  there  mentions,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  lime-water,  by  its  diluent  and  diuretic  quali¬ 
ties,  may  prove  more  ufeful  in  fevers  than  is  at  prefent 
believed.  However  this  may  prove  on  farther  trials,  it 
may  be  faid,  in  general,  that  lime-water  is  diluent,  deter¬ 
gent,  antifeptic,  anthelmintic,  diuretic,  and  vulnerary; 
ufeful  in  all  difeafes  proceeding  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  obftruftions  in  the  bowels  or  glands,  vifcid  phlegm, 
calculous  concretions,  or  putrefaction  ;  and  commended 
for  the  feurvy,  fcrophula,  gravel,  confumptioos,  empye- 
ma-afthraa,  arthritis  vaga,  cedematous  fwellings,  diabetes, 
fiuor  albus,  fluxes,  &c.  and  outwardly  for  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  ulcers,  gangrenes,  See.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pound,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  a-day;  or 
ufed  for  common  drink.  See  Dr.  Aifton’s  Differtation  on 
Quick-lime,  and  Lime-water,  Edinb.  1752. 

For  gardeners,  an  ufeful  kind  of  water  is  prepared  by 
Caking  cauftic  iime  in  foft  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  peck  of  the  former  to  thirty-two  gallons  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  letting  them  remain  fome  time  before  they  are  made 
ufe  of,  flirring  them  well  two  or  three  times  a-day,  for ’wo 
or  three  days.  It- is  a  liquid  which,  when  the  lime  has 
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fubfided,  is  found  highly  ufeful  in  clearing  fruit-tfees 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Aphis  pueeron,  or  vine-fretter. 
It  ffiould  be  applied  once  a-day  by  means  of  an  engine, 
fo  as  to  be  thrown  as  much  as  poffible  on  the  under  Tides 
of  the  leaves,  and  with  confiderable  force,  preffing  the 
fore  finger  upon  the  end  of  the  pipe,  to  make  it  fpread 
like  fmall  rain,  and  taking  care  that  every  part  of  the  tree 
be  well  watered.  It  ffiould  be  done  as  much  as  poffible 
in  cloudy  weather,  and  when  the  fun  is  off  the  walls. 
Where  the  trees  have  an  eafterly  afpeiff,  they  may  be  wa¬ 
tered  about  half- pa  ft  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
In  a  northern  one  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning;  but,  in 
a  fouthern  afpeff,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
But,  when  northerly  or  eafterly  winds  and  frofty  nights 
prevail,  it  fnould  be  difcontinued  till  the  weather  becomes 
mild.  The  trees  fhould  always  get  dry  before  night,  and 
newer  be  watered  when  the  fun  is  upon  them.  Care  mull 
likewife  be  taken  that  the  grounds  of  the  lime  be  not 
made  ufe  of,  as  it  would  make  the  trees  have  a  dil'agreea- 
ble  appearance;  and  perhaps  be  injurious. 

A  gentleman  in  Dorfetffiire,  having  imagined  that  the 
crevices  in  the  walls  afforded  a  nidus  for  the  eggs  of  the 
infect  we  have  mentioned,  determined  on  making  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  peach-tree,  which  was  nearly  deftroyed  by 
them,  having  had  its  young  ffiobts,  for  feveral  years,  re¬ 
gularly  curled  by  the  aphis  in  the  month  of  May;  he 
therefore  began  by  unnailing  and  matting  the  tree,  and 
then  had  the  wall  white-waffied  with  a  .very  thick  foiu- 
tion  of  lime,  and  after  it  was  quite  dry  the  tree  was  again 
naiied;  the  refu'1 1  was,  that  this  year  every  tree  in  the 
garden,  except  the  one  on  the  white-waffied  wall,  was 
covered  with  the  aphides,  that  not  having  any  aphis  (or 
blight)  of  any  kind  on  it,  except  on  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  that  extended  beyond  the  white-waffied  wall ;  and 
the  tree  is  in  a  moll  vigorous  and  healthy  ftate.  If  a 
darker  colour  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  ab- 
i'orption  of  heat,  foot  may  be  added  to  the  lime,  and  per¬ 
haps  may  contribute-  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  infers. 
Care  mult  be  taken  to  fill  up  all  cfevices  in  the  wall,  and 
not  let  the  tree  be  touched  with  the  white-waffi.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  lime  deftroys  the  eggs  of  the  aphis,  or  is  fo  de- 
ftrutlive  or  difagreeable  to  the  infe£l  itfelf,  as  to  caufe  it 
to  avoid  the  white-waffied  wall,  is  a  queition  to  be  re- 
folved  by  naturalifts. 

LI'MEI-IOUSE,  a  village  and  pariffi  at  the  extremity  of 
London,  eaft  of  Shadwell.  Its  original  name  was  Lime- 
kurjfi,  which,  according  to  Stow,  is  a  Saxon  word,  figni- 
fylng  “  a  grove  of  lime-trees,”  and  was  given  to  this  vil¬ 
lage  on  account  of  the  number  of  thofe  trees  anciently 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Limehoufe  was  formerly  a  ham¬ 
let  belonging  to  Stepney;  but,  being  joined  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  by  the  great  increafe  of  buildings  in  that  part, 
the  commiffioners  for  erecting  the  fifty  new  churches  or¬ 
dered  one  of  them  to  be  built  on  this  fpot.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  ftrufture  was  laid  in  the  year  1712,  and  it 
•was  completely  finiffied  in  1724;  but,  the  inhabitants 
ne<de£ling  to  apply  to  parliament,  to  have  the  hamlet 
erected  into  a  pariffi,  till  the  year  1729,  the  church  was 
not  confccrated  till  the  12th  of  September,  1730,  when  it 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  This  edifice  is  of  a  very  {in¬ 
sular  conftruftion  ;  the  body  is  not  one  plain  building, 
but  is  continued  under  feparate  portions:  the  door  under 
the  tower  has  a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome,  fupported 
by  pilafters  ;  and  to  this  door  there  is  an  afeent  by  a  flight 
of  fteps :  the  tower,  which  is  fquaCe,  has  a  Corinthian 
window,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilafters.  The  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  tower  are  alfo  ftrengthened  with  pilafters, 
which  fupport  vafes  on  their  tops.  The  upper  ftage  of 
the  tower  is  plain,  and  exceeding  heavy  ;  and  from  this 
part  rifes  a  turret  at  each  corner,  and  a  more  lofty  one  in 
the  middle.  This  church  is  a  redtory,  the  patronage  of 
which,  like  that  of  St.  Dunltan's,  Stepney,  is  in  the  gift 
of  King’s  hall  and  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford.  The 
north  fide  of  the  church-yard  is  'bounded  by  the  new 
Commercial  Road  from  the  Weft-Inuia  docks,  acrofs 
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Sfepney-fields  to  Whitechapel.  This  road  is  of  fufficlent 
width  to  permit  the  paffage  of  five  carts  abreaft  :  the* 
centre  is  paved  with  Scotch  granite,  over  which  js  laid  a 
ftratum  of  gravel,  eight  inches  in  depth,  which,  being 
lupported  by  the  ftone  pavement  underneath,  is  always 
firm  and  free  from  mud. 

Adjoining  to  this  pariffi  is  the  hamlet  of  Poplar,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  pariffi  of  Stepney,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  vaft  number  of  poplar-trees  that  grew 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  1654,  the  village  beginning  to 
increafe  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eaft-India 
company  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  whereon  to  buiid 
a  chapel,  and  fettled  an  annual  falary  on  the  minifter 
but  this  chapel,  for  want  of  an  endowment,  has  never 
yet  been  conf'ecrated.  In  Poplar  are  alfo  two  alms-houfes, 
and  an  hofpital  fupported  by  the  Eaft-India  company. 
Poplar-canal,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  though  improperly* 
called,  Poplar-gut,  was  made  about  forty  years  ago,  to 
avoid  the  great  circuit  from  Bow,  near  which  it  joins  th* 
river  Lea,  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Thames; 
and  from  thence  round  the  file  of  Dogs,  a  navigation  off- 
ten  impeded  by  contrary  winds  and  tides,  and  frequently 
fo  adverfe  as  to  occafion  great  delays.  This  canal  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  See  Isle  of  Dogs, 
vol.  xi.  p.  408.  and  the  article  London. 

LTMEHOUSE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Honduras,  whlcfei 
runs  into  the  bay  in  lat.  15.  55.  N.  Ion.  85.  54.  W. 

LI'MENARCH,  f.  in  antiquity,  an  officer  or  cen- 
tinel  to  prevent  robberies  and  other  diforders  on  the  high¬ 
way.  A  warden  of  a  fea-port. 

LIME'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cvprus, 
Strabo. 

LIMENTI'NUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  fup- 
pofed  to  prefide  over  the  threffiold. 

LIM'ERIC,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  which 
was,  from  the  earlieft  times  in  Iriffi  hiftory,  a  place  of 
confiderable  importance.  At  the  time  when  the  Irifh 
chieftains  did  homage  to  Henry  II.  Daniel  O’Brien,  king 
of  Limeric,  was  of  the  number.  This  prince  appears  to 
have  been  alfo  fovereign  of  Clare,  which  was  then  called 
Thoraond.  Limeric  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary,  being  feparated  from 
the  former  by  the  river  Shannon,  on  the  weft  by  Kerry, 
on  the  fouth  by  Cork,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Tipperary.  Its- 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  40  Iriflr  (51  Englifh)  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  25  Iriffi  (32  EngliffiJ 
miles.  It  contains  386,750  acres,  or  604  fqnare  miles, 
Iriffi,  equal  to  622,975  acres,  or  970  fquare  miles,  Engliffi. 
There  are  125  pariffies,  which  by  unions  form  60  bene¬ 
fices,  of  which  33  only  had  pariffi-churches  at  the  time 
Dr.  Beaufort  publifhed.  The  population  was  ftated  by 
Dr.  Beaufort  at  170,000,  but  it  mall  have  confidecabiy 
increafcd.  The  foil  of  Limeric  is  extremely  good  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  very  productive  of  grafs ;  efpecially  thofe 
grounds  which  are  called  the  coreac/is,  whofe  fertility  is 
proverbial,  and  is  caufed  by  the  rich  manure  which  is  an¬ 
nually  depofited  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Shannon. 
The  heavieft  and  fatteft  beads  that  are  flaughtered  at  Cork, 
are  fed  in  this  county  ;  much  butter  is  exported  from  it; 
the  orchards  produce  a  very  fine  cider,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  trees  and  plantations.  The  pafture- 
fyftem,  which  has  been  bn  the  decline  in  raofl  parts  of 
Ireland  fince  the  introduction  of  corn-bounties,  propofed 
by  Mr.  Folter  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  in  Limeric,  but  is  on  the  decline.  Even  when  Mr. 
Young  wrote  in  1778,  he  obferved  a  great  increafe  of  til¬ 
lage  ;  “  thrice  the  com  grown  that  there  was  formerly  3 
much  pafturage  broken  upon  this  account,  fome  bullock- 
iand  and  fome  fheep-land.”  The  fame  intelligent  writer 
alfo  fpeaks  of  improvement  in  the  ftate  of  the  poor;  but 
this  (till  wants  amelioration.  Limeric^  though  diverfified 
by  fmall  hills,  is  not  at  all  mountainous,  except  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galtees,a  ridge  of 
formidable  mountains,  that  extend  into  Tipperary,  and 
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i3»i  the  borders  of  Kerry,  where  it  grows  uneven,  and 
forms  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  low  but  fteep  mountains, 
which  extends  in  a  wide  curve  from  Loghil  to  Drumcol- 
lohen.  In  the  firlt  of  ihefe  rifes  the  river  Maig,  which 
erodes  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Shannon;  as  do 
Biany  fine  dreams  by  which  it  is  plentifully  watered. 

A  colony  of  Palatines  from  Germany  was  fettled  in  this 
county  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  former  lord  Southwell. 
Of  thefe  Mr.  Young  mentions  l'ome  particulars  which  are 
In  terefting.  “They  have  in  general  leafes  for  three  lives, 
or  31  years,  and  are  not  cottars  to  any  farmer,  but,  if  they 
tyork  for  them,  are  paid  in  money.  The  quantities  of 
land  are  final),  and  fome  of  them  have  their  feeding-land 
in  common  by  agreement.  They  are  different  from  the 
Jrifh  in  feveral  particulars.  They  put  their  potatoes  in 
with  the  plough  in  drills,  horfe-hoe  them  while  growing, 
and  plough  them  out.  One-third  of  the  dung  does  in 
this  method,  for  they  put  it  only  in  the  furrows,  but  the 
crops  are  not  fo  large  as  in  the  common  method.  They 
plough  without  a  driver  ;  a  boy  of  twelve  has  been  known 
4o  plough  and  drive  four  horfes,  and  fome  of  them  have 
a  hopper  in  the  body  of  their  ploughs,  which  fbws  the 
land  at  the  fame  time  it  is  ploughed.  They  preferve  fome 
of  their  German  cuftoms ;  they  deep  between  two  beds ; 
they  appoint  a  burgomader,  to  whom  they  appeal  in  cafe 
of  all  difputes ;  and  they  yet  (1778)  preferve  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  that  is  declining.  They  are  very  indultrious; 
and" in  confequence  are  much  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  than  the  Irifli  peafants.  We  mud  not,  however, 
conclude  that  all  is  owing  to  this  ;  their  being  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  farmers,  and  having  leafes,  are  circum- 
dances  which  will  create  indudry.  There  are  three  vil¬ 
lages  of  them,  about  feventy  families  in  all  :  they  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  goodnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  their  houfes  : 
the  women  are  very  indultrious,  reap  the  corn,  plough 
the  ground  fometimes,  and  do  whatever  work  may  be  go¬ 
ing  on  ;  they  alfo  fpin,  and  make  their  children  do  the 
fame.”  The  late  Silver  Oliver,  efq.  of  Cadle  Oliver, 
planted  another  colony,  taken  from  this  firlt,  of  about  66 
families,  amounting  to  700  protedants,  on  his  edate;  and 
of  thefe  Mr.  Young  gives  a  fimilar  account.  But,  with 
thefe  exceptions,  the  hufbandry  of'the  county  of  Limeric 
is  perhaps  the  word  in  M under,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  to  the  greater  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  grazing-fydetn.  Mr.  Young,  fpeaking  of 
the  land  near  Cadle  Oliver,  fays,  “  It  is  a  rich,  mellow, 
crumbling,  putrid,  fandy,  loam,  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet  deep  ;  the  colour  a  reddilh  brown.  It  is  a  dry  found 
land,  and  would  do  for  turnips  exceedingly  well,  for  car¬ 
rots,  for  cabbages,  in  a  word  for  every  thing.  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  riched  foil  I  ever  faw,  and  1'uch 
as  is  applicable  to  every  purpofe  you  can  with  ;  it  will  fat 
the  largeft  bullock,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  equally  well 
for  dieep,  for  tillage,  for  turnips,  for  wheat,  for  beans, 
and  in  a  word  for  every  crop  and  circumdance  of  profita¬ 
ble  hufbandry.”  Yet,  after  fome  other  particulars,  he 
concludes  thus :  “  The  face  of  the  country  is  that  of  de- 
folation  ;  the  grounds  are  over-run  with  thirties,  ragwort, 
&c.  to  excefs  ;  the  fences  are  mounds  of  earth,  full  of 
gaps;  there  is  no  wood,  and  the  general  countenance  is 
Rich,  that  you  muft  examine  into  the  foil  before  you  will 
believe  that  a  country,  which  has  fo  beggarly  an  appearance, 
can  be  fo  rich  and  fertile.”  Thefe  remarks  were  written 
above  thirty  years  ago,  and  improvement  has  dnee  taken 
place;  but  they  are  dill  too  applicable.  Limeric  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  three  members,  two 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  city. 

LIM'ERIC,  a  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  fame  name,  drongly  fituated  on  the  river  Shannon, 
on  an  ifiar.d  in  which  it  is  partly  built.  It  is  a  pod-town, 
and  is  reprefented  in  parliament.  The  new  port,  which 
is  connected  with  the  old  city  by  abridge,  is  called  New¬ 
town  Pery,  from  the  Pery  family,  the  head  of  which  is 
now  ehrl  of  Limeric.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 
p.  657.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  large  and  uniform  j 
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fo  that,  whilft  the  old  town  lias  a  very  ruinous  appearance, 
this  port  will  bear  companion  with  the  belt  dreets  in  al- 
molt  any  other  city,  except  where  public  buildings  con¬ 
tribute  to  ornament  them.  The  public  buildings  are  not 
many,  nor  deferving  of  much  notice.  The  cudom-houfe 
is  a  plain  building.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  ve¬ 
nerable  pile.  The  bilhop’s  palace  is  a  comfortable  mo¬ 
dern  houfe  at  the  wed  end  of  the  city.  The  whole  town 
is  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  having  weekly  markets 
on  Wcdnefday  and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  Eafter  Tuefday, 
July  1,  Augud  4.,  and  December  12.  There  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  annexed  to  the  fair  held  on  41I1  of  Augud,  that,  during 
fifteen  days,  no  perfon  can  be  arretted  in  the  city  or  li¬ 
berties,  on  any  procefs  iffuing  out  of  the  tholfel-court  of 
Limeric.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
are  united  to  the  bifliopric  of  Limeric.  The  corporation 
of  Limeric  is  what  may  be  called  a  clofe  one,  as  no  per- 
lon  can  become  a  freeman,  except  by  favour  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  freeholders,  however,  can  vote  at  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament.  The  magittrates  are  a  mayor, 
two  IheritTs,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gefies  ;  it  has  alfo  a  military  governor,  conftable  and 
town-major,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  general  command¬ 
ing  a  diftrifh  It  appears  that  Limeric  obtained  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  having  mayors  ten  years  before  that  right  was 
allowed  to  the  citizens  of  London.  It  was  before  go¬ 
verned  by  provods,  of  which  the  fird  was  John  Spafiford 
in  1195  and  1197;  during  the  provodlhip  of  Henry  Troy 
a  charter  was  granted,  9  Richard  I.  whereby  the  citizens 
were  allowed  to-choofe  piayors  -and  bailiffs;  Adam  Ser¬ 
vant,  in  1198,  being  the  firlt  mayor.  It  continued  to  be 
governed  by  mayors  and  bailiffs,  until  the  office  of  bailiff 
was  changed  into  that  of  Iheriff  in  1609.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Limeric  probably  exceeds  50,000.  The  trade  i9 
very  extenfive,  and  is  increafing  •.  its  export  of  corn  is 
perhaps  the  greated  in  Ireland,  and  its  corn-market  is 
very  convenient.  It  mud  more  and  more  derive  benefit 
from  the  canal  connecting  the  Shannon  with  the  Liffey. 
There  are  fix  churches,  a  prefbyterian  meeting-houle,  a 
methoditt  meeting-houfe,  a  quakers’  meeting-houle,  and 
feveral  chapels  for  Roman  catholics,  who  form  the  greated 
part  of  the  population.  There  are  alfo  fome  charitable 
inditutions  well  attended  to,  and  a  public  library,  lately 
indituted.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  gay  and  fond 
of  fociety,  and  public  amuleraents  are  in  general  well 
fupported. 

Limeric,  being  naturally  a  city  of  drength,  and  for¬ 
merly  well  fortified  by  art,  has  always  been  deemed  a 
place  of  confiderable  importance.  In  1651  it  was  taken 
by  Ireton,  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  after  a  vigo¬ 
rous  fiege.  In  1690,  it  was  unfuccefsfully  befieged  by 
king  William  in  perfon.  In  1691,  it  furrendered  to  ge¬ 
neral  Ginkel,  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone,  on  terms  of 
capitulation  very  advantageous  to  the  befieged,  and  all 
who  profefled  the  Roman-catholic  religion  ;  but  thefe 
terms  were  not  faithfully  kept.  It  will  be  feen,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  article  Ireland,  vol.  xi.  p.  326.  that  the 
parliament  of  England,  in  legillating  for  Ireland,  loon 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  treaty  of  Limeric.  Mr. 
Burke  (Polthumous  T rafts  on  the  Popery-Laws)  is  very 
fevere  upon  the  government  for  their  violation  of  that 
treaty.  Speaking  of  the  laws  foon  after  made  againlt  the 
catholics,  he  fays  ;  “  Even  if  thefe  laws  could  be  fuppofed 
agreeable  to  thole  of  nature  ;  they  are  yet  unjud,  as  being 
contrary  to  pofitive  compact,  and  the  public  faith  mod 
fol.em.nly  plighted.  On  the  furrender  of  Limeric  and 
fome  other  Irilh  garrifons,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  king’s  forces,  figned  a  capitulation  with  the  Irilh, 
which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  king  himfelf,  by  7/2- 
Jpeximus,  under  the  great  leal  of  England.  It  contains 
lotne  public  articles  relative  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro¬ 
man-catholics  in  that  kingdom,  and  l'ome  with  regard  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  five 
counties.  What  the  latter  were,  or  in  what  manner  they 
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■were  observed,  is  at  this  day  of  much  iefs  public  concern. 
The  former  are  two,  the  firft  and  the  ninth.  The  fir  It  is 
of  this  tenor :  “The  Roman-catholics  of  this  kingdom 
(Ireland)  Until  enjoy  fuch  privileges,  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  as  are  confiftent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland, 
or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
And  their  majefties,  as  foon  as  their  affairs  will  permit  them 
to  fummem  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour 
to  procure  the  faid  Roman-catholics  fuch  farther  fecurity 
in  that  particular  as  may  preferve  them  from  any  dijlurbance 
e.n  account  off  their  religion."  The  9th  article  is  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  “  The  oath  to  be  adminiftered  to  fuch  Roman-ca¬ 
tholics  as  fubmit  to  their  majefties’  government,  fliall  be 
the  oath  afore  [aid,  and  no  other,  viz.  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  made  by  aft  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  firft 
year  of  their  then  majefties,  as  required  by  the  fecond  of 
the  articles  of  Limeric.”  Compare  this  latter  article  with 
the  penal  laws  as  they  are  ftated  in  the  fecond  chapter, 
and  judge  whether  they  feetrt  to  be  the  public  afts  of  the 
fame  powers ;  and  obferve  whether  other  oaths  are  ten¬ 
dered  to  them,  and  under  what  penalties.  Compare  the 
former  with  the  fame  laws  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  judge  whether  the  Roman-catholics  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  agreeably  to  the  fenfe  of  the  article,  from  any 
dijlurbance  upon  account  of  their  religion  ;  or  rather,  whether 
on  that  account  there  is  a  fingle  right  of  nature  or  benefit 
of  foeiety,  which  has  not  been  either  totally  taken  away 
or  confiderably  impaired.” 

And  Mr.  Parnell  obferves,  that,  though  William  had 
bound  himfelf  by  this  treaty  to  call  a  parliament  as  foon 
as  his  affairs  would  admit,  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty,  he  diiloi ved  the  firft  parliament  of 
bis  reign,  which  had  met  on  the  5th  of  Oftober,  1692, 
in  Sept.  1693,  without  propofing  to  them  any  fuch  mea- 
fure.  He  was  further  guilty  of  a  want  of  attention  to  his 
engagement,  by  not  fummoning  another  parliament  till 
the  27th  of  April,  1695;  and,  when  this  parliament  did 
meet,  lie'  feems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  his  own 
faith,  and  the  faith  of  the  Englilh  nation,  was  plighted  to 
the  catholics  by  a  fclemn  treaty  ;  for,  inftead  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  them,  in  the  fpeech  of  his  lord  deputy,  to 
proceed  to  confirm  the  articles  of  Limeric,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  intent  upon  the  great  work  of  a  firm  fettle- 
ment  of  Ireland  upon  a  prstfant  intereft.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  were  not  backward  in  promoting  his  objeft.  They 
firft  of  all  paffed  an  aft  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  the 
means  of  educating  their  children  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  of  the  privilege  of  being  guardians  either  of 
their  own  or  of  any  other  perlon’s  children.  Thus  a  pro¬ 
fligate  fon,  on  Renouncing  his  religion,  was  enabled  to 
difinherit  his  father  and  the  reft  of  his  family;  and  the 
perfidious  wife  alfo  had  the  fame  encouragement  held  out 
to  her  to  throw  oft’  all  ties  of  religion,  and  turn  her  huf- 
band  out  of  doors.  Then  they  paffed  an  aft  to  difarrn 
the  catholics;  another  to  banilh  their  priefts;  and,  ftrange 
as  it  may  appear,  they  then  thought  proper,  in  the  year 
1697,  to  pals  an  aft  to  confirm  the  articles  of  Limeric.  Of 
this  aft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
very  title  of  it  is  a  proof  of  its  injuftice  ;  for  it  is  ftyled 
“An  Aft  for  the  Confirmation  of  Articles  (and  not,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  of  the  Articles)  made  at  the  furrender  of 
Limeric.  The  preamble  affords  further  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  it  to  evade  its  proper  objeft. 
It  runs  thus:  “That  the  faid  articles,  or  Jo  muck  of  them 
as  may  confift  with  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  your  majelty’s 
fubjefts  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  confirmed,”  &c.  But 
the  whole  aft  goes  to  convift  the  parliament,  and  (as  this 
parliament  was  completely  under  the  controul  of  the  lord 
deputy)  even  William  himfelf,  of  grofs  injuftice  towards 
the  catholics.  For  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  is  wholly 
omitted,  which  guarantees  to  the  catholics  the  free  exer¬ 
cife  of  their  religion,  and  an  exemption  from  all  dilturb- 
ance  on  account  ®f  it;  and  each  claufe  of  the  aft  has  the 
eft’eft  of  limiting  the  terms  of  the  other  articles,  and  de¬ 
priving  the  catholics  of  the  benefit  of  them,  inftead  of 
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ratifying  and  confirming  them.  In  fbort,  this  aft,  und.ee 
the  name  of  conferring  favours  on  the  catholics,  really 
placed  them  in  a  worfe  condition  than  that  in  which  they 
were  before  it  paffed  into  a  law.  Uij}.  of  Penal  Laws  againjt 
the  Catholics.  The  matter  was  certainly  not  mended  fn  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  nor  in  that  of  her  fucceiTor  ;  though 
we  do  not  exaftly  know  in  what  reign  was  palled  p  ftatute 
we  find  noticed  in  Crutt well’s  Gazetteer;  which  enafts, 
that  “no  papifts,  except  labourers  and  fifliermen,  fball 
reiide  in  the  city  of  Limeric  as  houlekeepers  ;  nor  a:s 
thefe  to  rent  any  tenement  of  above  4.0s.  a-year.”  We 
need  dwell  no  longer,  however,  on  thefe  vexatious  fila¬ 
tures,  fince,  to  the  honour  of  his  prefent  majefty,  they 
have  been  for  the  moll  part  repealed  during  his  reign. 
But,  as  to  the  queltion  of  total  emancipation  as  it  is  called, 
or  of  putting  catholics  and  proteftants  entirely  upon  a 
par,  we  have  already  delivered  our  fentiments  fully  in  the 
article  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  589 — 5oi  ;  and  the 
deciiion  of  the  legiflature,  fince  that  article  was  printed, 
has  been  in  conformity  with  thofe  fentiments.  Limeric  is 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Cork,  ninety-two  weft-louth-weli 
of  Dublin.  Lat.  52.  39.  N.  Ion.  8.  32.  W. 

LIM'ERIC,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fair-town  :n  the 
county  of  Wexford  and  province  of  Leinfter ;  the  fairs 
are  four  in  the  year. 

LIM'ERIC,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  York  county 
and. (fate  of  Maine,  near  the  confluence  of  Oflipee  river 
with  Saco,  and  oppofite  to  Gorham  ;  incorporated  in  1787, 
and  containing  995  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  tovvnfnip  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  999  in¬ 
habitants. 

LIMESO'L.  See  Limisso. 

LIMEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  on  the  Dordogne  :  nine  miles  north-north- 
welt  of  Belvez,  and  nineteen  fouth  of  Perigueux. 

LIME'UM,  [  [appears  from  Pliny  to  be  a  name  of 
Gallic  origin  for  a  plant  with  which  the  ancient  Gauls 
poil’oned  their  arrows.  This  appellation,  however,  could 
not  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  prefent  genus,  all 
the  fpecies  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  heptandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  of  holoracese,  (portulaecte.  Jiff.)  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  keeled,  membranaceous  on  the 
margin  ;  two  exterior  ;  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  five, 
equal,  ovate,  fomewhat  clawed,  obtufe,  Ihorter  than  the 
calyx.  Neftary  ;  a  margin  furrounding  the  germ,  bear¬ 
ing  the  Itamens.  Stamina  :  filaments  feven  or  fewer,  awl- 
fhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherx  ovate.  PiftiU 
lum:  germ  globofe  ;  ftyle  two-parted,  cylindric,  Ihorter 
than  the  Itamens  ;  ftigmas  rather  obtufe.  Pericarpium  : 
none;  fruit  bipartile  into  two  hemifpheric  hollow  naked 
feeds,  Ihaped  like  a  menifeus. — Effential  CharaBcr.  Calyx 
five-leaved;  petals  five,  equal;  capfules  globular,  two- 
celled. 

Species.  1.  Limeum  Africanum,  or  African  limeum  ; 
leaves  oblong,  petioled,  (ovate-lanceolate,  l’ubpetioled, 
Th.)  Stems  proftrate,  weak,  a  fpan  long,  angular,  naked,- 
perennial  at  the  bale.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  linear- 
lanceolate,  fmall  :  but  they  feem  to  vary  much.  In  the 
fpecimens  of  the  Bankfian  herbarium,  «e  have  linear,  ob¬ 
long,  ovate,  roundilh,  and  fpatulate,  leaves,  if  the  fpeci¬ 
mens  be  all  one  fpecies.  Seeds  united  into  a  fpherica! 
fruit,  fpontaneoufly  fplitting  when  ripe  :  they  are  ereft, 
dirty  Itraw-coloured,  on  one  fide  convex,  excavated  and 
rugged,  and  having  a  wide  cavity  on  the  other;  outer 
coat  coriaceous,  of  a  middling  thicknefs  ;  inner  very  thin, 
pale;  embryo  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  the  feed,  or  menif- 
cus-form,  farinaceous,  very  white ;  'embryo  roundilh, 
femi-circular,  milky  ;  cotyledons  femi-cylindric  ;  radicle 
long,  bowed,  inferior.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Malfon. 

2.  Limeum  incanum,  or  hoary  limeum  :  leaves  ovate, 
with  a  ftrong  midrib  underneath,  tomentofe.  This  feems 
to  be  a  fmall  plant,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Mafl'on’s 
*  fpecimen 
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fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium.  We  are  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  younger  Linnaeus  giving  it  the  name 
of  apkyllum,  and  faying  that  it  feems  to  be  leaflefs,  when 
he  has  defcribed  the  leaves  as  ovate  and  feflile,  and  there 
are  abundance  of  root-leaves,  and  no  want  of  ftem-leaves. 

3.  Limeum  ./Ethiopicum,  or  Ethiopic  limeum  :  leaves 
linear-lanceolate.  Of  this  we  have  no  defcription  ;  but 
it  is  only  mentioned  byThunbergin  his  Prodromus.  We 
have  here  a  deplorable  inftance  of  the  infufficiency  of  tri¬ 
vial  names,  in  Africanum,  Capevje,  /Ethiopicum,  which  diftin- 
guifli  nothing  ;  all  thefe  plants  being  natives  of  the  Cape 
■of  Good  Hope. 

There  is  a  fourth  fpecies  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium, 
fent  from  the  fame  country  by  MafTon,  which  is  truly  a 
fhrub,  and  may  be  called  Limeum  fruticans.  See  Ranun¬ 
culus  thora. 

LIM'INARY,  adj.  \_limen,  Lat.  a  threfhold.J  Set  at  the 
head  ;  preliminary.  Cole. 

LI'MING,  f.  The  a£t  of  fmearing  with  lime. 

LIMIN'GO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Ulea. 

LIM'INGTON,  a  town  of  America,  in  York  county, 
and  ftate  of  Maine,  bounded  north  and  eaft  by  Saco  ri¬ 
ver  :  fifty  miles  north  of  York. 

LIM'INGTON,  in  England.  See  Lymincton. 

LIMIS'SO,  Limesol,  or  Limassol  ;  formerly  called 
Nemofia,  from  the  multitude  of  woods  by  which  it  was  fur- 
rounded  ;  and  (till  more  anciently  Amathus ;  a  feaport-town 
of  Cyprus,  in  the  fouth  of  the  ifland.  Of  the  ancient  city 
nothing  but  ruins  now  remains;  though  it  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  place,  even  under  the  government  of  the  dukes. 
King  Richard,  the  conqueror  of  the  laft  of  thefe  vaflals 
of  the  empire,  razed  it  in  1191,  and  it  was  never  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt.  As  Amathus,  or  Amathonte,  it  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Ado¬ 
nis,  in  which  was  preferved,  according  to  Paufanias,  a 
rich  necklace  of  precious  ftones,  ornamented  with  gold, 
the  work  ofiVulcan,  and  given  in  the  firft  inftance  to  Her- 
inione.  Amathus  was  the  refidence  of  the  nine  firft  kings 
of  the  ifland  ;  and,  amongft  others,  of  Oneliftus,  who  was 
iubjefted  afterwards  by  the  arms  of  Artabanes,  the  Per- 
fian  general.  This  city,  erefted  into  an  archbiftiopric  in 
the  time  of  the  Chriftians,  has  produced  a  number  of  per- 
fonages  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  and  the  fanClity  of 
their  lives.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  feveral  cop¬ 
per-mines,  which  the  Turks  have  been  forced  to  abandon. 
The  following  lines,  in  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphofes,  prove  that  they  were  known  in  the  time  of 
that  poet  : 

Capta  viri  forma ,  non  jam  Cytherea  curat 

Littora,  non  alto  repetit  Paphon  cequore  cin&atn, 

Pifcofamque  Gnidon,  gravidamque  Amathunta  metallis. 

After  Richard  king  of  England  had  deftroyed  Amathonte, 
or  rather  Nemofia,  Guy  of  Lufignan  laid  the  foundation 
of  Limiflo,  which  the  Greeks  called  Neopoleos.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Lufignan,  who  continued  to  embellifh  and  fortify 
it,  built  there  palaces,  and  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ; 
and  made  it  the  feat  of  a  bifliop.  When  the  ifland  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  the  Ottoman  army  entered 
this  city  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  ravaged  it  without  mercy. 
It  was  then  deftroyed  by  the  flames  ;  and  at  prefent  it  is 
only  a  wretched  place,  in  which  one  can  fcarcely  diftin- 
guilh  any  remains  of  its  ancient  edifices.  It  is  governed 
by  a  commiflary  and  a  cadi ;  the  latter  judges  cafes  only 
provifionally,  before  they  are  carried  to  the  fuperior  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Nicofia.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious  ; 
and,  being  flieltered  from  impetuous  winds,  it  affords  a 
Life  and  calm  afylumto  vefiels  when  overtaken  by  a  ftcrm. 
The  carob-tree  is  here  more  abundant  than  anywhere 
elfe ;  and  it  is  from  the  port  of  Limiflo  that  the  greateft 
quantity  of  its  fruit  is  exported.  The  inhabitants  export 
alfo  fait,  procured  from  a  lake  near  Salines.  Cotton, 
wheat,  barley,  and  mulberry-trees,  are  both  plentiful  and 
well-cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  ifland  ;  the  ground  alfo 
Vol.  XII.  No.  866. 
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produces  all  kinds  of  garden-ftuff.  The  beft  Cyprus 
wine  is  made  from  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  hills  of 
Limiflo.  All  the  wines  of  the  country  are  collected  in 
this  city  to  be  tranfported  to  Larnic,  where  there  are  the 
larged:  cellars,  and  which  on  that  account  becomes  the 
natural  centre  of  commerce. 

Near  Limiflo,  to  the  eaft  of  it,  is  the  moft  fouthern  pro¬ 
montory  of  the  ifland,  formerly  named  the  promontory  of 
Agrotiri,  at  prefent  Cape  di  Gatti,  or  Gatto,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  cats  kept  by  the  monks,  who,  in  the 
fourth  century,  obtained  perrnifllon  toeftablifh  themfeives 
there,  as  well  as  on  Mount  Olympus,  on  condition  of 
keeping  many  of  thofe  animals  for  hunting  and  deftroying 
lnakes,  which  had  multiplied  in  the  ifland.  Litniflo  is  ftill 
the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuifragan  of  Nicofia.  Lat.  34.45.  N. 
Ion.  32. 30. E. 

LIM'IT,  f.  [limite,  Fr.  from  limitor,  Lat.]  Bound;  bor¬ 
der  ;  utmoft  reach. — The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain 
round  about  final  I  be  moft  holy.  Exod.  xliii.  11. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command, 

To  view  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  land  ; 

Ev’n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found. 

But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground.  Dry  den. 

To  LIM'IT,  v.  a.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds  ; 
to  reftrain  ;  to  circumfcribe ;  not  to  leave  at  large. — If 
a  king  come  in  by  conqueft,  he  is  no  longer  a  limited  mo¬ 
narch.  Swift. 

Thanks  I  muft  you  con,  that  you 

Are  thieves  profeft ;  for  there  is  boundlefs  theft 

In  limited  profeflions.  Shakefpeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 

To  reftrain  from  a  lax  or  general  fignification  :  as.  The 
univerfe  is  here  limited  to  this  earth. 

LIMITANE'I,/.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  foldiers  who  were  ltationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire. 

LIMITA'NEOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  bounds  or  li¬ 
mits.  Scott. 

LIM'ITARY,  adj.  Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard 
or  luperintendant : 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  cherub  !  Milton's  Paradife  lojl. 

LIMITA'TION,  f.  Reftriclion  ;  circumfcription. — If 
a  king  come  in  by  conqueft,  he  is  no  longer  a  limited  mo¬ 
narch  ;  if  he  afterwards  confent  to  limitations ,  he  become* 
immediately  king  de  jure.  Swift. 

Am  I  yourfelf, 

But,  as  it  were,  in  fort  of  limitation  ?  Shakefpcare. 

Confinement  from  a  lax  or  undeterminate  import. — The 
caufe  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  reltraints  and  limitations 
all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the  matter  whereunto  they 
are  applicable.  Hooker. — Limited  time  : 

You ’ve  flood  your  limitation,  and  the  tribunes 

Endue  you  with  the  people’s  voice.  Skakefp.  Coriolanus. 

Limitation,  in  law,  is  a  certain  time,  afligned  by  fta- 
tute,  within  which  an  aft  ion  muft  be  brought.  The  time 
of  limitation  is  two-fold:  firft,  in  writs  by  divers  afts  of 
parliament ;  fecondly,  to  make  a  title  to  any  inheritance, 
and  that  is  by  the  common-law.  Co.  Lit.  114,  115.  Be¬ 
fore  the  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2,  certain  remarkable  pe¬ 
riods  were  fixed  upon,  within  which  the  titles,  whereon 
men  defigned  to  be  relieved,  muft  have  accrued  ;  thus  by 
the  ftatute  Weftrn.  1.  (3  Edw.  I.)  c.  39,  and  Weftm.  2. 
(3  Edw.  I.)  c.  46,  the  writ  of  right  was  limited  to  the 
firft  coronation  of  Henry  III.  This  date  of  limitation 
continued  fo  long  unaltered,  that  it  became  indeed  no  li¬ 
mitation  at  all  ;  it  being  above  three  hundred  years  from 
Henry  Ill’s  coronation  to  the  year  1540,  when  the  fta¬ 
tute  of  limitation,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  was  made. 

There  are  now  feveral  Statutes  of  Limitation,  by  which  z 
certain  time  is  preferibed,  beyond  which  no  plaintifF  can 
lay  his  caufe  of  aftion.  This,  by  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c, 
2,  in  a  writ  of  right  is  fixty  years ;  in  aiiifes,  writs  of  en- 
i  Y  try. 
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try,  or  other  pofTeffory  aflions  real,  of  the  feifm  of  one’s 
anceftors  in  lands  ;  and  either  of  their  feifin  or  one’s  own, 
in  rents,  fuits,  and  fervices  5  fifty  years.  And  in  adlions 
real  for  lands  grounded  upon  one’s  own  feifin  or  poffef- 
fion,  fuch  poffeflion  muft  have  been  within  thirty  years. 
By  fiat.  1  Mary  II.  c.  5,  this  limitation  does  not  extend 
to  any  fuit  for  advowfons. 

By  fiat,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  2,  a  time  of  limitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  cafe  of  the  king,  viz.  fixty  years  precedent 
to  February  19,  1623.  3  Injl.  189.  But,  this  becoming 
ineffectual  by  efflux  of  time,  the  fame  term  of  limitation 
was  fixed,  by  fiat.  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16,  (extended  to  Ireland 
by  48  Geo.  III.  c.  47,)  to  commence  and  be  reckoned 
backwards,  from  the  time  of  bringing  any  fuit  or  other 
procefs,  to  recover  the  thing  in  queftion  ;  fo  that  a  pof¬ 
feflion  for  fixty  years  is  now  a  bar  even  againff  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  maxim,  Nullum  tem~ 
pus  cccurrit  regi.  See  the  article  King,  vol.  xi.  p.  733. 

By  fiat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  the  time  of  limitation  in  any 
writ  of  formedon  is  twenty  years  ;  and,  by  a  legal  confe- 
quence,  the  fame  term  is  alio  the  limitation  in  every  ac¬ 
tion  of  ejeCtment.  And  by  fiat.  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16,  no 
entry  fhall  be  of  force  to  fatisfy  the  faid  ftatute  of  limita¬ 
tions,  or  to  avoid  a  fine  levied  of  lands,  unlels  an  aftion 
be  thereupon  commenced  within  one  year  after,  and  profe- 
cuted  with  effedt.  See  Ejectment,  and  Entry. 

By  the  fame  ftatute,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  which  is  ufually 
termed  emphatically  The  Statute  of  Limitations,  all  actions 
of  trefpafs,  ( quart  claufum  fregit,  or  otherwise,)  detinue, 
trover,  replevin,  account,  and  cafe,  (except  upon  accounts 
between  merchants,)  debt  on  fimple  contradt,  or  for  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent,  are  limited  to  fix  years  after  the  caufe  of 
aCtion  commenced.  ACtions  of  a  (fault,  menace,  battery, 
mayhem,  and  imprifonment,  muft  be  brought  within  four 
years ;  and  aftions  for  words  within  two  years  after  the 
injury  committed. 

Under  the  head  of  aSlions  upon  the  cafe,  are  included  ac¬ 
tions  for  libels,  criminal  converfation,  feduCtion,  and  for 
fuch  words  as  are  not  aCtionable  without  a  fpecial  damage. 
It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  an  action  of  debt  on  fiat.  2 
and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  13,  for  not  fetting  out  tithes,  is  not 
within  the  ftatute  ;  the  aCtion  being  grounded  on  an  aCl 
of  parliament,  which  is  the  higheft  record.  So  an  adlion 
of  debt  for  rent  referved  on  a  leafe  by  indenture  is  out  of 
the  ftatute,  the  leafe  by  indenture  being  equal  to  a  fpeci- 
alty.  Alfo  an  aCtion  of  debt  for  an  efcape  is  not  within 
the  ftatute  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  founded  in  maleficio,  and 
arifes  on  a  contract  in  law,  which  is  different  from  thofe 
aCtions  of  debt  on  a  lending  or  contraCt  mentioned  in  the 
ftatute,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  grounded  on  ftat.  1  Rich.  II. 
«.  12,  which  firft  gave  an  action  of  debt  for  an  efcape, 
there  being  no  remedy  for  creditors  before,  but  by  aCtion 
on  the  cafe.  So  this  ftatute  cannot  be  pleaded  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  debt  brought  againft  a  flieriff  for  money  by  him 
levied  on  a  fieri  facias  ;  becaufe  the  aCtion  is  founded  in 
maleficio,  as  alfo  upon  the  judgment  on  which  the  fieri fa¬ 
cias  ilfued,  which  is  a  matter  of  record.  An  aCtion  of 
debt  on  an  award  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tors,  though  the  fubmiffion  was  by  parol,  is  not  within 
the  ftatute.  An  aCtion  of  debt  for  a  fine  of  a  copyholder 
is  not  within  the  ftatute. 

This  ftatute  cannot  be  a  bar  unlefs  the  fix  years  are  ex¬ 
pired  after  there  hath  been  complete  caufe  of  aCtion;  as 
if  a  man  promife  to  pay  iol.  to  J.  S.  when  he  comes  from 
Rome,  or  when  he  marries,  and  ten  years  after  J.  S.  mar¬ 
ries,  or  comes  from  Rome,  the  right  of  aCtion  accrues 
from  the  happening  of  the  contingency;  from  which  time 
the  ftatute  (hall  be  a  bar,  and  not  from  the  time  of  the 
promife.  Godb.  437.  So  in  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  wherein 
the  plaintiff'  declared,  that,  in  confideration  that  he  would 
forbear  to  fue  the  defendant  for  fome  (heep  killed  by  the 
defendant’s  dog,  the  defendant  promifed  to  make  him  fa- 
tisfaCtion  upon  requeft,  and  that  at  fuch  a  time  he  re- 
quelted,  &c.  it  was  held,  that  the  right  of  aCtion  accrued 
from  the  requeft,  not  from  the  time  of  killing  the  (heep ; 


that  therefore  the  defendant  could  not  plead  the  ftatute 
of  limitations,  the  requeft  being  within  fix  years,  though 
the  killing  the  (heep  and  promife  of  (atisfaCtion  was  long 
before.  1  Keb.  177.  So  if  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  is 
given,  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  date,  the  caule  of 
action  does  not  accrue  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  fpecified ;  and,  if  an  aCtion  is  brought  within  fix 
years  after  that  time,  the  ftatute  is  not  a  bar.  But,  if  the 
luit  is  not  commenced  within  fix  years  after  that  time, 
the  defendant  may  plead  that  the  caufe  of  adion  did  not 
accrue  within  fix  years,  but  he  muft  not  plead  that  he  did 
not  promife  within  fix  years,  i.  e.  if  he  is  the  perfon  firft  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  payment,  becaufe  the  promife  is  made  at  the 
time  of  making  the  note,  See.  It  may  be  otherwife  in  the 
ca(e  of  an  indorfer,  who  is  not  liable  until  default  made 
by  the  drawer  of  the  note,  or  acceptor  of  the  bill ;  but  in 
his  cafe.  Non  accreviu infra  fex  annos,  is  a  fafe  and  good  plea. 

It  is  clearly  agreed,  that,  if  after  the  fix  years  the  debtor 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  promifes  payment,  this  re¬ 
vives  it,  and  brings  it  out  of  the  ltatute.  Alfo  it  hath 
been  adjudged,  that  a  conditional  promife  will  revive  a  debt 
barred  by  the  ftatute  of  limitations ;  as  where  to  an  ajfumpfit. 
by  an  executor  for  goods  fold  and  delivered  by  the  tella- 
tor,  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute,  and  upon  evidsnee 
it  appeared,  that  the  defendant  within  fix  years,  being 
applied  to  by  the  executor  for  the  debt,  faid,  “  If  you 
prove  that  I  have  the  goods,  I  will  pay  you ;”  which  be¬ 
ing  fully  proved  at  the  trial,  it  was  held  that  this  condi¬ 
tional  promife  revived  the  debt ;  and  that,  though  made 
to  the  executor,  after  the  death  of  the  teltator,  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  the  iffue;  becaufe  the  promife  did  not 
give  any  new  caufe  of  aClion,  but  only  revived  the  old 
caufe,  and  was  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  prevent  the  bar 
by  the  ftatute  of  limitations.  So  it  hath  been  held  that  a 
bare  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  within  fix  years  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  is  fufficient  to  revive  it,  and  prevent  the  ftatute, 
though  no  promife  was  made.  Carth.  470.  Alfo  it  hath 
been  ruled  in  equity,  that  if  a  man  has  a  debt  due  to  him 
by  note,  or  a  book-debt,  and  has  made  no  demand  of  it 
for  fix  years,  fp  that  he  is  barred  by  the  ftatute  of  limits 
tions  ;  yet  if  the  debtor,  or  his  executor,  after  the  fix 
years,  puts  out  an  advertifement  in  the  Gazette,  or  any 
other  newfpaper,  that  all  perfons  who  have  any  debts  ow¬ 
ing  to  them  may  apply  to  fuch  a  place,  and  that  they  (liall 
be  paid;  this  (though  general,  and  therefore  might  be  in¬ 
tended  of  legal  fubfifting  debts  only)  yet  amounts  to  fuch 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  which  was  barred,  as 
will  revive  the  right,  and  bring  it  out  of  the  ftatute  again. 
Abr.  Eq.  305.  In  (horr,  any  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
iltence  of  the  debt,  however  flight,  will  take  it  out  of 
the  ftatute,  and  the  limitation  will  then  run  from  that 
time;  and,  where  an  exprefiion  is  ambiguous,  it  (hall  be 
left  to  the  confideration  of  the  jury,  whether  it  amounts 
or  not  to  fuch  acknowledgment.  2  Term  Rep.  760.  It  is 
faid  in  general,  that  where  one  brings  an  adtion  before 
the  expiration  of  fix  years,  and  dies  before  judgment,  the 
fix  years  being- then  expired,  this  (hall  not  prevent  his 
executor.  But  the  executor  fliould  make  a  recent  prole- 
cutiori,  to  which  the  claule  in  the  ftatute,  §  4,  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  year  after  the  reverfal  of  a  judgment,  &c.  may  be 
a  good  dirediion,  or  (how  that  he  came  as  early  as  he  could. 
Under  the  equity  of  the  above-mentioned  fedtion,  in  all 
cafes  of  executors,  if  the  fix  years  be  not  elapfed  at  the 
time  of  the  teftator’s  death,  and  the  executor  takes  out 
proper  procefs  within  the  year,  it  will  fave  the  bar  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  limitation,  even  though  the  fix  years,  within 
which  the  demand  accrued,  be  elapfed  before  procefs  fued 
out.  Bull.  N.P.  130.  Cawer  v.  James,  Trin.  15  Geo.  II.  B.  C. 
If  there  be  no  executor  againft  whom  the  plaintiff  may 
bring  his  adiion,  he  (hall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  ftatute 
of  limitations,  nor  (liall  any  laches  in  fuch  cafe  be  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  2  Tern.  695. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controverfy,  whether  the 
exception  relative  to  merchants’  accounts  extends  to  all 
tiftions  and  accounts  relating  to  merchants  and  merchan- 
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dife,  or  to  aftions  of  accounts  open  and  current  only;  the 
words  of  the  ftatute  being,  “All  actions  of  trefpafs,  See. 
all  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  cafe,  other  than  fuch 
actions  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchants;”  fo  that  by  the 
words,  other  than  fuch  actions,  not  being  faid  actions  of  ac¬ 
count,  it  has  been  infilled  that  all  aftions  concerning 
merchants  are  excepted.  But  it  is  now  fettled,  that  ac¬ 
counts  open  and  current  only  are  within  the  ltatute ;  that 
therefore,  if  an  account  be  dated  and  fettled  between  mer¬ 
chant  and  merchant,  and  a  fum  certain  agreed  to  be  due 
to  one  of  them,  if  in  fuch  cafe  he  to  whom  the  money  is 
due  does  not  bring  his  aftion  within  the  limited  time, 
lie  is  barred  by  the  ftatute.  i  Jon.  401.  1  Saund.  124,  125. 
1  Lev.  287,  298.  2  n?r72.  456.  An  open  current  account, 
between  tradefmen  or  others,  is  not  within  the  ftatute, 
fuppofing  the  laft  article  of  the  debt  in  the  account  was 
contrafled  within  fix  years;  otherwife,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
ftatute  is  a  bar.  But  this  exception  does  not  extend  to  a 
tradefman’s  account  with  his  cuftomer;  for  in  this  cafe 
there  are  not  mutual  dealings;  and  the  tradefman  is  barred 
by  the  ftatute  from  recovering  for  more  than  thofe  articles 
which  have  been  fold  within  fix  years.  Bull.  N.  P.  149.  If 
there  be  a  mutual  account  of  any  fort  between  a  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  for  any  item  of  which  credit  has  been 
given  within  fix  years,  that  is  evidence  of  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  there  being  fuch  an  open  account  between  the 
parties,  and  of  a  promife  to  pay  the  balance,  fo  as  to  take 
the  cafe  out  of  the  ftatute.  6  Term  Rep.  189. 

By  flat.  27Geo.  III.  c.  44,  fuits  in  ecclefialtical  courts  for 
defamatory  words  mull  be  commenced  within  fix  months. 
By  3 1  Eliz .  c.  5,  all  fuits,  indictments,  and  informations  upon 
any  penal  ftatutes,  where  any  forfeiture  is  to  the  crown 
alone,  lhall  be  fued  within  two  years ;  and,  when  the  for¬ 
feiture  is  to  a  fubjeCl,  or  to  the  crown  and  a  fubjeft,  within 
one  year  after  the  offence  committed ;  unlefs  where  any 
other  time  is  fpecially  limited  by  the  ftatute.  By  10  Will. 
III.  c.  14,  no  writ  of  error,  feire  facias ,  or  other  fuit,  fhall 
be  brought  to  reverfe  any  judgment,  fine,  or  recovery  for 
error,  unlefs  it  be  profecuted  within  twenty  years.  By 
4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16,  all  fuits  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for 
feamen’s  wages  fhall  be  commenced  and  fued  within  fix 
years  next  after  the  caule  of  fuit  fhall  accrue. 

No  ftatute  has  fixed  any  limitation  to  a  bond  or  fpeci- 
alty ;  but,  where  no  intereft  has  been  paid  upon  a  bond, 
and  no  demand  proved  thereon  for  twenty  years,  the  judges 
recommend  it  to  the  jury  to  prefume  it  difeharged,  and 
to  find  a  verdidl  for  the  defendant. 

It  feems  to  be  the  doftrine  of  courts  of  equity,  that 
mortgages  are  not  within  the  ftatute  of  limitations ;  yet, 
where  a  man  comes  in  at  an  old  hand,  it  has  been  fometimes 
decreed,  that  the  pofleffor  fhould  account  no  farther  than 
for  the  profits  made  in  his  own  time,  to  difeourage  the 
ftirring  in  fuch  dormant  titles ;  alfo  the  courts  have  al¬ 
lowed  length  of  time  to  be  pleaded  in  bar,  where  the 
mortgaged  eftate  hath  defeended  as  a  fee  without  entry  or 
claim  from  the  mortgagor,  and  where  the  pofleffor  would 
be  intangled  in  along  account;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  fta¬ 
tute  of  limitations  has  been  mentioned  as  a  proper  direc¬ 
tion  to  go  by.  1  Chan.  Ca.  102.  See  Mortgage. 

There  is  no  limitation  with  regard  to  the  time  within 
which  any  adtions  touching  advowfons  are  to  be  brought ; 
at  lead  none  later  than  the  times  of  Richard  I.  and  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  And  this  upon  very  good  re  a  (on  ;  becaufe  it  may 
eafily  happen,  that  the  title  toanadvowfon  may  not  come 
in  queftion,  nor  the  right  have  opportunity  to  be  tried, 
within  fixty  years;  which  is  the  longeft  period  of  limi¬ 
tation  affigned  by  the  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  For 
fir  Edward  Coke  fays,  that  there  was  a  parfon  of  one  of 
bis  churches  that  had  been  incumbent  there  above  fifty 
years  ;  nor  are  inftances  wanting  where  two  fucceflive  in¬ 
cumbents  have  continued  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 
Had  therefore  the  laft  of  thefe  incumbents  been  the  clerk 
of  an  ufurper,  or  had  been  prefented  by  lapfe,  it  would 
have  been  neceffary  and  unavoidable  for  the  patron,  in 
cafe  of  a  difpute,  to  have-recurred  back  above  a  century, 
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in  order  to  have  fliown  a  clear  title  and  feifin,  by  prefen- 
tation  and  admiflion  of  the  prior  incumbent.  But  though, 
for  thefe  reafons,  a  limitation  is  highly  improper  with 
refpedl  only  to  the  length  of  time,  yet,  as  the  title  of  ad¬ 
vowfons  is,  for  want  of  fome  limitations,  rendered  more 
precarious  than  that  of  any  other  hereditament,  (efpeci- 
ally  fince  the  ftat.  7  Ann.  c.  18,  has  allowed  pofleflbry 
actions  to  be  brought  upon  any  prior  prefentation,  how¬ 
ever  diftant,)  it  might  perhaps  be  better,  if  a  limitation 
were  eftabliflied,  with  refpe£t  to  the  number  of  avoidances ; 
or  rather  if  a  limitation  were  compounded  of  the  length 
of  time  and  the  number  of  avoidances  together  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  if  no  feifin  w'ere  admitted  to  be  alleged  in  any  of 
thefe  writs  of  patronage  after  fixty  years  and  three  avoid¬ 
ances  were  paft. 

Limitation  of  the  Crown.  See  the  article  King, 
vol.  xi.  p.  729. 

Limitation  of  Estate,  a  modification  or  fettlement 
of  an  eftate,  determining  how  long  it  fhall  continue;  or 
a  qualification  of  a  precedent  eftate.  As  to  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  limitation  of  eltates,  fee  1  Inf.  271  b.  in  n „ 
and  the  articles  Conveyance,  Estate,  Deed,  See. 

LIM'ITER,  J'.  A  friar  licenfed  to  beg  within  certain 
limits.  Tyrwhitt. 

T  mean  me  to  difguize 
In  fome  ftrange  habit  after  uncouth  wize, 

Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  limiter.  Spenfer's  Hubberd. 

LIMITING,  f.  The  aft  of  fetting  bounds ;  reftraining. 

LIM'ITLESS,  adj.  Boundlefs : 

To  your  divining  tongue  is  given  a  power 
Of  uttering  fecrets  large  and  limit  lefs,  Davies. 

LIMITROTO'PHI, /.  Among  the  Romans,  the  fame 
with  Limitanei. 

LIM'MA,  or  Leim'ma,  /  [Greek.]  An  interval  of  the 
Greek  mufic,  which  is  a  comma  lefs  than  the  femitone 
major. 

LIM'MAT,  a  river  of  Swiflerland,  which  rifes  in  the 
Alps,  about  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Glarus,  where  it  firft 
takes  the  name  of  Lint,  or  Linth  ;  pafies  Glarus,  and  near 
the  lake  of  Wallenltadt  joins  the  Mat,  when  it  changes 
its  name  to  Limmat ;  pafies  through  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
and  joins  the  Aar  three  miles  north  of  Baden. 

LIM'ME,  a  town  in  Kent,  near  Hithe,  and  four  miles 
from  Romney,  was  formerly  a  port,  till  choked  up  by  the- 
fands ;  and,  though  it  is  thereby  become  a  poor  town, 
yet  it  has  the  horn  and  mace,  and  other  tokens  left  of  its 
ancient  grandeur ;  and  ufed  to  be  the  place  where  the 
warden  of  the  cinque-ports  was  fworn  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  office.  The  Roman  road  from  Canterbury, 
called  Stane-ftreet,  ended  here  ;  and  from  the  brow  of  its 
hill  may  be  feen  the  ruinous  Roman  walls  almoft  at  the 
bottom  of  the  marfhes  ;  and  Roman  coinshave  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  formerly  was  a  caftle,  now 
converted  into  a  farrn-houfe.  When,  or  by  whom,  this 
edifice  was  erefted,  is  not  known.  It  has,  however,  great 
marks  of  antiquity,  as  has  alfo  the  adjoining  church  ;  one 
of  which  is  its  weft  door ;  and  in  it  are  feveral  old  tomb- 
ftones  with  crofles  on  them. 

LIM'MEN,  a  town  of  Holland  :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Alomaer. 

LIM'MER,  f.  A  mongrel ;  an  animal  generated  be¬ 
tween  different  fpecies;  one  born  of  parents  of  different 
nations.  Ainfwortk. 

To  LIMN,  v.  a.  [ enluminer ,  Fr.  to  adorn  books  with 
pictures.]  To  draw  ;  to  paint  any  thing. — How  are  the 
glories  of  the  field  fpun,  and  by  what  pencil  are  they 
limned  in  their  unaffected  bravery  ?  Glanville . 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witnefs. 

Molt  truly  limn’d,  and  living  in  your  face.  Shakefpearei . 

LIM'NZE,  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of  Laconia 
and  Mefienia. — A  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  with 
a  temple  of  Diana. 

LIMNaSi'US  (John),  an  eminent  German  jurift,  was 
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born  in  159a  at  Jena,  where  his  father  was  profeffor  of 
mathematics.  He  ftudied  at  Weimar,  and  afterwards  at 
the  nniverfity  of  his  native  place,  whence,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1614.,  he  removed  to  Altdorf.  Being  en¬ 
gaged  in  1618  as  travelling  tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen 
of  Nuremberg,  he  accompanied  them  to  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to  different 
perfons  of  rank,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Albert  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  This  prince  gave  him  the  poft  of  cham¬ 
berlain  and  member  of  his  privy-council,  which  offices  he 
exercifed  till  his  death  in  1663.  His  works  are,  1.  Trac- 
tatus  de  Academiis,  ^.to.  1621.  a.  Notitise  Regni  Gallise, 
2  vols.  4to.  1655.  3.  De  Jure  Imperii  Romano- Germa- 

nici,  5  vols.  4to.  1629  &  feq.  4.  Obfervationes  in  Bul- 
lam  Auream  Caroli  IV.  4to.  1662.  5.  Capitulationis  Im- 

peratorum  et  Regum  Romano-German,  a  Carolo  V.  ad 
Ferdinandum  III.  edit.  Germanice  cum  J.  Limnaei  Anno- 
tamentis,  4to.  1651.  6.  Dan.  Ottonis  Difiertatio  de  Jure 

Publico  Imperii  Romani,  cum  notis  J.  Limnaei,  8vo.  1632. 
The  works  of  this  writer  are  valued  for  their  erudition; 
but  he  is  reckoned  deficient  in  judgment  refpefting  the 
choice  of  his  authorities. 

LIMNA'DES,  in  the  mythology  of  the  poets,  the 
nymphs  frequenting  lakes  and  ponds. 

LIMNANTHE'MUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Menyan- 

THES. 

LIMNATID'IA,  a  feffival  in  honour  of  Diana,  fur- 
named  Limnatis,  from  Limna;,  a  fchool  of  exercife  at  Trce- 
zene,  where  fhe  was  worlhipped;  or  from  ponds, 

becaufe  file  prefided  over  fifiiermen. 

LIM'NER,/.  [corrupted  from  enlumineur,  a  decorator 
of  books  with  initial  pictures.]  A  painter;  a  pifture- 
maker.- — That  divers  limners  at  a  diftance,  without  either 
copy  or  defign,  (hould  draw  the  fame  picture  to  an  undif- 
tinguifiiable  exaftnefs,  is  more  conceivable  than  that  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  fo  diverfified,  fliculd  frame  itfelf  fo  uner¬ 
ringly,  according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind.  Glanville's  Scepjts. 
Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind. 

To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 

Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are  fhown. 
And  nature  is  their  objeft  to  be  drawn.  Granville . 

LIM'NIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Claytonia. 

LIM'NING,  f  [from  enlumincr,  Fr.  to  adorn  books 
with  paintings.]  As  thefe  paintings,  or  illuminations, 
were  always  done  in  water-colours,  limning  is  never  pro¬ 
perly  employed,  except  it  be  to  defignate  that  fpecies  of 
art,  which  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mi¬ 
niature-painting,  wrought  in  thofe  colours,  and  on  paper; 
and  in  contradiftinftion  to  painting,  which  is  done  in  oil- 
colours.  Limning  is  much  the  more  ancient  kind  of 
painting.  Till  a  Flemifli  painter,  one  John  Van  Eyck, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  found  out 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  the  painters  all  painted  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  in  frefco,  both  on  their  walls,  on  wooden  boards, 
and  elfewhere.  When  they  made  ufe  of  boards,  they 
ufually  glued  a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them,  to  prevent 
their  opening;  then  laid  on  a  ground  of  white;  laftly, 
they  mixed  up  their  colours  with  water  and  fize,  or  with 
•water  and  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten  with  the  branches 
of  a  fig-tree,  the  juice  whereof  thus  mixed  with  the  eggs; 
and  with  this  mixture  they  painted  their  pieces. 

LIMNOPEU'CE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hippuris. 

LIMNOPH'ILA,/  in  botany.  See  IIottonia  Indica. 

LPMO,y:  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

LIMOCINC'TI,  J.  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  kind 
of  priefts  who  officiated  at  public  facrifices,  and  were 
dreffed  with  a  garment  called  limns. 

LIMODO'RUM,  f.  [of  Clufius,  probably  from  Asi/aoi/oj 
&tocol,  Gr.  the  gift  of  the  meadows.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  gynandria,  order  diandria,  natural  order  of  orchi- 
deas.  The  generic  characters are— Calyx:  fpathes  vague; 
fpadix  fimple ;  perianth  none.  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate- 
obiong,  .about  equal,  fpreading ;  the  fuperior  ones  cors» 
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verging.  Neftary  one-leafed,  concave,  foot-ftalked,  within 
the  loweft  petal :  the  length  of  the  petals.  Stamina  :  two} 
filament  an  oblong  afeending  body,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla ;  anthers  two,  ovate,  looking  forwards.  Piftillum  : 
germ  columnar,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  inferior;  ftyle 
filiform,  growing  to  the  body  of  the  filaments ;  ftigma 
funnel-form.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  columnar,  three- 
valved,  one-celled,  gaping  at  the  corners.  Seeds  numer¬ 
ous  faw-duft-like.  Scarcely  different  from  Serapias,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  infiorefcence  or  fcape. — EJJential  CharaEltr. 
Neftary  one-leafed,’ concave,  pedicelled,  within  the  loweft 
petal. 

Species.  1.  Limodorum  tuberofum,  or  tuberous-rooted 
limodorum:  flowers  fubfpiked,  bearded.  Root  tuberous. 
Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  number  of  flowers  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five,  dark  purple.  In  a  more  luxuriant  ftate,  it  is 
probably  a  larger  plant,  and  produces  more  flowers.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America;  as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1788  by  Mr.  Curtis,  from  bog-earth  brought 
over  with  plants  of  Dionsea  inufcipula.  This  fpecies 
was  long  confounded  with  the  next. 

2.  Limodorum  altum,  or  tall  limodorum,  the  Hel- 
Jeborina  Americana  of  John  Martyn.  Root  fiiaped  like 
that  of  the  true  faffron,  but  the  outer  cover  of  a  darker- 
brown  colour ;  from  this  comp  out  two  or  three  leaves, 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  near  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  being  contracted  towards 
both  ends,  terminating  with  long  acute  points,  folding 
over  each  other  at  their  bafe ;  they  have  five  longitudinal 
furrows,  like  the  firft  leaves  of  young  palms.  The  flower- 
ftalk  arifes  immediately  from  the  root,  on  one  fide  of  the 
leaves  ;  it  is  naked,  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifli  colour  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  It  is  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loofe  lpike  of  purpliffi  red  flowers  on  fliort 
peduncles;  the  three  outer  petals  are  upright,  fpreading; 
the  two  inner  bent  in,  forming  a  helmet  with  the  middle 
upper  one;  all  equal,  converging  a  little,  the  inner  ones 
paler.  According  to  Swartz,  this  re  the  tenth  Satyrium 
of  Browne,  who  calls  it  Jamaica  Salep,  and  recommends  the 
root,  properly  cured,  as  a  ftomachic.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  particularly  Jamaica,  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Houftoun, 
and  therefore  was  cultivated  by  him  at  Chelfea  before 
1733,  in  which  year  Dr.  Houftoun  died.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
he  alio  received  the  roots  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  and 
from  Pennfylvania.  Probably  this  might  be  the  firft  fpe- 
cies.  He  alfo  mentions  that  he  received  a  fpecies  from 
Maryland  with  oval  obtufe  leaves,  of  a  thicker  confiftence. 
It  fometimes  flowers  here  in  April  and  May,  fometimea 
not  till  September  or  Oftober,  but  the  molt  ufual  time  of 
flowering  is  June  and  July  :  in  Jamaica  it  flowers  in 
fummer.  This  beautiful  ipecies  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5 
on  the  preceding  Plate. 

3.  Limodorum  Tankervillire,  or  Chinefe  limodorum  : 
flowers  beardlefs,  in  racemes.  Monf.  l’Heritier  obferves, 
that,  although  the  lip  of  the  neftary  in  this  fplendid  plant 
ends  behind  in  a  very  fliort  fpur,  it  ought  not  however 
to  be  feparated  from  this  genus.  Native  of  China.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April. 

4.  Limodorum  utriculatum,  or  bottle-limodorum :  root 
tuberous,  root-leaves  twin-flieathed,  radical  fheath  in¬ 
flated  ;  fcape  flieathed,  flowers  feffile.  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo. 

5.  Limodorum  gentianoides,  or  gentian  limodorum  : 
root  tuberous,  leaflet's,  Item  flieathed,  flowers  peduncled. 
Native  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Limodorum  ftriatum.  See  Epidendrum  flriatum, 
voi.  vi.  p.  866. 

7.  Limodorum  enfatum.  See  Epidendrum  enfatum, 
voi.  vi. 

8»  Limodorum  falcatum,  or  fickle-fliaped  limodorum  j 
horn  filiform,  very  long;  leaves  enfiform-channelled  lickled. 
This  is  Gichis  falcata  of  Thunberg’s  Flora  Japonica. 
Leaves  radical,  feveral,  equitant,  convoluted,  revolute- 

'fickled. 
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fickled,  fmooth,  a  finger’s  length,  the  lower  ones  fhorter. 
Scape  upright,  fmooth,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
in  fpikes,  terminating.  Native  of  Japan. 

9.  Limodorum  monile.  See  Epidendrum  monili- 
forrn'e. 

10.  Limodorum  virens,  or  greenifh  limodorutn:  root 
fcaly,  fcape  branched,  fpotted,  braftes  acute,  flowers  re¬ 
mote,  greenifh  yellow.  Bulbs  many,  connected  near  the 
bafe,  conical,  pointed,  furrounded  with  the  circular  marks 
of  the  infertions  of  the  leaves,  greenifh  ;  many  flefhy  fibres 
ifluing  from  the  bafe.  Leaves  all  radical,  feveral,  linear, 
fiightly  nerved,  nearly  the  length  of  the  fcape,  about  an 
inch  broad,  fmooth.  Scape  axillary,  ereft,  often  branched, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  round,  fmooth,  coloured  with 
purple  fpotsj  here  and  there  a  fneathed  acute  brafte. 
Flowers  ltrjated  ;  petals  nearly  equal,  ereft  or  afcending. 
Under  lip  of  the  neftary  projefting,  broader  but  (hotter 
than  the  petals,  laterally  lobed ;  lobes  involute;  middle 
divifion  large,  heart-fhaped,  fringed.  Native  of  Coroman¬ 
del,  on  dry  uncultivated  ground;  flowering  during  the 
cold  feafon. 

11.  Limodorum  recurvum,  or  bent  limodorum:  root 
tuberous,  fcape  bending,  nodding,  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
leaves  broad-lanceolate,  five-nerved,  fpike  globular,  nod¬ 
ding.  Bulbs  ftriated,  nearly  round,  furrounded  with  one 
or  two  rings,  and  having  many  thick  flefhy  fibres  from 
their  lower  parts.  Stem  from  the  fide  or  bafe  of  the  bulb  : 
it  is  no  other  than  the  fheathed  petioles  of  the  three  or 
four  leaves  united,  fcarcely  appearing  above  ground. 
Leaves  flender  in  fubftance,  a  little  waved  round  the  mar¬ 
gins,  fmooth,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  or 
tour  broad.  Scape  from  the  fame  part  of  the  bulb  with 
the  Item,  and  even  fometimes  involved  in  the  lowermoft 
fheath  or  two  of  the  fcape,  about  fix  inches  long,  or  ra¬ 
ther  lefs  than  half  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  a  few  (heaths 
furroundiog  it  here  and  there.  Flowers  numerous  crowd¬ 
ed,  white  with  a  fmall  tinge  of  yellow.  Native  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  in  moift  valleys  among  the  hills,  flowering  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon. 

12.  Limodorum  nutans,  or  nodding  limodorum  :  root 
tuberous,  fcape  arched,  longer  than  the  leaves,  ovate, 
five-nerved,  fpike  oblong,  pendulous.  This  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  having  the  bulbs  fmooth,  the  leaves  oval, 
the  fcape  longer  than  the  leaves,  the  fpike  oblong  and 
pendulous,  with  the  flowers  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another,  of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour,  and  the  under  lip  of 
the  neftary  (harp-pointed.  Native  of  the  fame  places,  and 
flowering  at  the  fame  time. 

13.  Limodorum  aphyllum,  or  leaflefs  limodorum :  root 
fibrous;  leaflefs,  flowers  folitary,  naked,  feffile.  Stems 
perennial,  feveral,  molt  Ample,  fpreading  or  pendulous 
as  the  fituation  admits,  naked,  round,  jointed  at  every 
inch,  and  at  each  joint  fmall  membranaceous  annular 
feales,  without  the  lealt  veftige  of  a  leaf.  Flowers  generally 
ifluing  Angle  from  the  joints  of  the  (ferns :  neftary  large, 
near  the  bafe,  the  fides  incurved,  fo  as  to  form  as  it  were 
a  tube,  the  exterior  part  expanded,  margins  curled,  waved 
and  ciliated  ;  it  is  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  Native  of  Co¬ 
romandel,  but  very  rare  there,  on  dry  rocky  hills;  flow¬ 
ering  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  From  the  little  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  management  of  the  firft  fpecies,  it  appears 
to  be  fcarcely  hardy  enough  for  the  open  border,  yet  not 
tender  enough  to  require  a  ftove.  The  firff  plants  were 
produced  here  by  planting  the  roots  in  pots  filled  with 
bog-earth,  and  plunging  them  into  a  tan-pit  which  had 
a  gentle  heat,  for  the  purpofb  of  raifing  plants  or  feeds, 
and  for  (hiking  cuttings.  The  other  forts  are  much  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and  feldom 
flower  in  a  green-houfe.  They  are  kept  therefore  in  the 
tan-bed  in  winter;  and,  if  in  fummer  the  pots  be  plunged 
in  a  tan-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  the  plants  will  thrive, 
and  flower  ftrongly.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets  from 
the  roots,  which  are  fent  out  pretty  freely  (from  the  fe- 
cond  fort)  when  the  plants  are  in  vigour.  Tiiefe  (houid 
be  taken  off  and  tranfpianted,  when  the  plants  are  mod 
V o.u  XII.  No. 
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deflitute  of  leaves.  They  (houid  have  a  foft  loamy  foil, 
and  little  water,  efpecially  in  winter.  See  Orchis  and  Sa- 
tyrium. 

LIMO'GES,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Vienne.  Before  the  revolution 
the  fee  of  a  billiop.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade, 
and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants:  twenty-feven  pofts 
north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux,  and  46^  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Paris.  Lat.  45.  50.  N.  Ion.  1.  20.  E. 

LIMOL'OGY,/  [from  aot/20;,  Gr.  peftilence.]  Atrea- 
tife  on  the  _plague.  Bailey. 

LIMOMA'CHIA,  /  [from  the  Gr.  (M/y.oc,  hunger,  and 
//.av}},  a  fight.]  The  utmoft  diffrefs  of  hunger.  Bailey. 

LI'MON,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Lat.  60.44.  N.  Ion.  17.  9.  E. 

LEMON,/.  The  Lemon.  See  the  article  Citrus,  vol. 
iv.  p.  626. 

LIMO'NA  de  la  TROU,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  near  the  north  coaft:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cape 
Francois. 

LIMO'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps:  fix  miles  north-north-ealt  of  Tenda,  and 
ten  fouth  of  Coni. 

LIMO'NE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Negropont. 

LIMO'NES,  a  river  of  Cuba,  which  runs  into  the  fee. 
fixty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Bayamo. 

LIMO'NES  (Grande),  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  : 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Havannah. 

LIMONEST',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Lyons.  The  place  contains  750,  and  the  canton  11,089, 
inhabitants. 

LIMON'HE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Ca- 
hors;  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Cahors.  The  place  contains 
1175,  and  the  canton  9279,  inhabitants. 

LIMO'NIA,  /.  [from  its  refemblance  to  the  lemon- 
tree.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order 
monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  peri- 
anthium  one-leafed,  three  or  five  cleft,  acute,  very  fmall, 
permanent.  Corolla:  petals  three  to  five,  oblong,  obtufe, 
upright,  fpreading  at  the  tip.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix  to 
ten,  awl-fiiaped,  upright,  (horterthan  the  corolla  ;  antheras 
linear,  upright.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  luperior;  ftyle 
cylindric,  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  headed,  flat.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  berry  ovate  or  fubglobofe,  three-celled  ;  par¬ 
titions  membranaceous.  Seeds  :  lolitary,  ovate. — EJJential 
Character.  Calyx  five-parted;  petals  five;  berry  three- 
celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Species.  1.  Limonia  monophylla,  or  Ample-leaved  !i- 
mcnia  :  leaves  Ample  ;  fpines  folitary.  Trunk  irregular. 
With  a  fmooth  greenilh-afti-coloured  bark  ;  branches  nu¬ 
merous,  very  irregular;  fpines  very  ftrong  and  (harp,  but 
in  many  plants  entirely  wanting.  Leaves  alternate  on 
fliort  petioles,  emarginate,  fmooth,  firm,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  Berry 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  very  like  a  lime,  whence  comes  the 
Hindoo  name  adavie-nima,  or  wild  lime.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  four-celled,  and  the  feeds  are  generally  foiitrary. 
Native  of  Coromandel,  in  the  large  forefts  on  the  coalt, 
where  it  grows  to  a  fmall  tree,  though  oftener  found  in 
the  ftate  of  a  large  flirub.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  Dan. 
Charles  Solander,  LL.  D. 

2.  Limonia  lucida,  or  (hining  limonia :  unarmed  ;  leaves 
Ample;  pedunclesaxillary.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  MaU 
licollo,  in  the  South  Seas. 

3.  Limonia  trifoliata,  or  three-leaved  limonia  :  leaves 
ternate  ;  fpines  in  pairs.  This  tree  has  the  appearance  of 
an  orange,  with  flexuofe  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tiqled,  quite  entire,  with  pores  fcattered  over  them,  the 
fame  fize  with  thole  in  Jafminum  fruticofum.  Berry  pe- 
dur.ded,  globular,  fmooth,  red,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Vac- 
cinium.  Jussieu  informs  us  that  he  lias  feen  this  fpecies 
with  three  petals  and  five  ftamens.  J-ucquin  deferibes  it 
with  three  petals  and  fix  ftamens,  and  remarks  that  in  a 
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few  flowers  he  obferved  four  petals  and  eight  flamens. 
According  to  him,  the  whole  tree  is  fmooth,  the  height  of 
a  man  (in  the  Hove),  with  a  trunk  the  thicknefs  of  the 
human  arm,  covered  with  a  brownifh  afh-coloured  bark, 
very  much  branched,  the  branehlets  alternate,  fpreading. 
Spines  awl-fnaped,  ftraight,  fpreading,  on  each  fide  at  the 
leaves  and  branehlets,  the  older  ones  near  half  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  fweet-fmelling,  on  very  Ihort  peduncles, 
axillary,  in  pairs  or  three  together,  fucceeding  each  other 
jlowly  ;  calyx  fomew.hat  villofe,  green.  Corolla  and  fila¬ 
ments  white  ;  antherse  pale  yellow  ;  ftigma  yellow ;  fruit 
red-bay,  foft,  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut;  pulp  colourlefs,  very 
fweet,  with  a  flight  tafie  of  turpentine  ;  before  it  is  ripe 
glutinous  and  tailing  ftrong  of  turpentine.  Seeds  pale 
coloured  with  green  and  purple,  large,  fmooth,  contain¬ 
ing  a  green  two-lobed.  kernel  of  an  unpleafant  acrid  tafte. 
One  or  two  feeds  only  ttfually  ripen;  and  then  the  parti¬ 
tions  are  fo  prefled  together,  that  the  number  of  cells  can¬ 
not, eafily  be  difeerned.  It  is  a  native  both  of  China  and 
Cochin-china,  where  it  is. much  cultivated  both  for  the 
beauty  and  fmell,  and  the  pliancy  of  its  branches.  Jac- 
quin’s  plant  alfo  came  originally  from  China,  though  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  He  fays  that  it 
flowers  very  well  in  the  open  air  from  May  to  July,  and 
bears  abundance  of  fruit  in  September.  According  to 
Burman,  it  is  a  native  of  Java. 

4.  Lirnonia  pentaphylla,  or  five-leaved  limonia:  un¬ 
armed;  leaves  commonly  quinate;  leaflets  oblong,  entire. 
Trunk  fcarcely  any,  with  an  alh-coloured  bark.  Branches 
numerous,  nearly  ereft.  Leaves  in  threes,  fours,  or  fives, 
but  generally  in  fives,  feather-form  ;  leaflets  alternate,  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  fliining,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  Petiole  round,  fmooth. 
Flowers  white,  very  fragrant.  Berry  round,  red,  fmooth, 
fize  of  a  fmall  cherry,  pulpy.  One  or  two  feeds  only 
come  to  maturity,  though  the  germ  has  always  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  five.  It  is  an  elegant  fragrant  flirub,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  moft  uncultivated  lands  in  Coromandel,  but  chiefly 
under  large  trees,  where  birds  have  dropped  the  feeds.  It 
flowers  all  the  year  there.  The  whole  plant,  when  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  fhade,  diffufes  a  pleafant  permanent  feent;  the 
flowers  are  exquifitely  fragrant ;  birds  eat  the  berries 
greedily. 

5.  Limonia  acidiflima,  or  (harp  limonia  :  leaves  pinnate; 
fpines  folitary.  This  tree  is  faid  to  attain  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  have  the  fmell  of  anife,  and  fo  has  the  fruit,  whence 
Rumphius  calls  it  Anifum  Moluccanum.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Limonia  arhorea,  or  branching  limonia:  flem  arbo¬ 
reous,  unarmed  ;  leaves  quinate  ;  leaflets  linear,  ferrate. 
Leaves  alternate,  in  fives  ;  leaflets  alternate  fmooth,  five 
inches  long,  and  about  two  broad.  The  refi  as  in  L.  pen¬ 
taphylla.  The  berries  are  alfo  eaten  by  birds,  and  the 
flowers  are  equally  fragrant  with  thofe  of  the  fourth  fort. 
In  their  habit  thefe  two  agree,  and  the  ferrate  leaves  are 
the  chief  diftinftion.  Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Circars,  where  it  grows  to  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  a 
large  branching  head.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  at  fig.  1.  the  flower  is  fhovvn  feparate  at  a. 

7.  Limonia  crenulata,  or  notched  limonia  :  leaves  alter¬ 
nate  or  fafcicled  ;  leaflets  two  or  three  pairs  with  broad¬ 
winged  petioles ;  fpines  folitary.  Flowers  white,  fmall, 
fragrant,  collefted  in  fmall  umbels  or  racemes  over  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  branehlets.  Native  of  Coromandel,  on 
the  low  lands  near  the  coaft.  It  is  there  a  (hrub,  but  in 
the  mountains  it  grows  to  a  middle-fized  tree.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  hot  feafon. 

LIMO'NIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Rhodes. 
Lat.  36.  7.7.  N.  Ton.  27.  22.  E. 

LIMONPADES,  in  the  mythology  of  the  poets,  the 
nymphs  of  the  meadows. 

LIMONIAS'TRUM, /.  in  botany.  See  Statice, 

LIMO'NIUM.  See  Sarracenia  and  Statice.. 
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LIMO'NUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Piflavi,  novr 

Pointers. 

LIMOSA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Molife. 

LlMOSEL'LA,/!  [from  limus,  Lat.  mud;  in  which  it 
delights  to  grow.]  Mudwort  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of 
precise,  (lyfimachiat,  JvJf.)  The  generic  characters  are— 
Calyx:  periantliium  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  upright,  ftiarp„ 
permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  bell-lhaped,  upright, 
equal,  five-cleft, acute,  fmall;  divifions  fpreading.  Stamina: 
filaments  four,  upright,  of  which  twm  are  approximated 
to  the  fame  fide,  lliorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antheras  Ample. 
Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  obtufe,  two-celled;  ftyle  Ample, 
length  of  the  ftamens,  declinate  ;  ftigma  globcfe.  Peri- 
carpium  :  capfule  ovate,  half  involved  by  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  divided  below  by  the  partition,  two- valved.  Seeds: 
very  many,  oval  ;  receptacle  ovate,  large. — EJfential  Cha. 
ratter.  Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla  five-cleft, equal ;  ftamina 
approximating  by  pairs;  capfule  one-celled,  two-valved, 
many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Limofella  aquatica,  common  mudwort,  or 
baftard  plantain  :  leaves  lanceolate.  Root  annual,  throw¬ 
ing  out  naked  cylindrical  proftrate  runners,  which  take 
root  at  their  extremities,  and  form  new'  plants.  Leaves 
radical,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  fpatulate,  fmooth,  entire. 
Flowers  fmall,  radical,  on  Ample  fiower-ftalks,  which  be¬ 
come  inflexed  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  corolla  with  a  fwelling 
tube  ;  the  limb  in  five  equal  fegments,  whitifh  without, 
red  on  the  infide,  the  two  uppermoft  of  which  are  a  little 
inflexed.  Seeds  very  numerous.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that 
the  leaves  are  involute.  Dr.  Smith  fays  he  has  not  found 
them  fo.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  muddy  and 
gravelly  places  liable  to  be  flooded,  and  where  water  has 
flood  during  the  winter;  flowering  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  See  fig.  2  of  the  Plate. 

a.  Limofella  diandra :  leaves  fublinear.  This  has  en¬ 
tirely  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  it  is  only  one-fourth 
of  the  fize,  fo  that  it  is  one  of  the  leaft  plants  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  increafes  like  the  laft  by  runners,  and 
thefe  are  very  fhort.  Leaves  radical,  linear,  fcarcely 
widening  in  the  middle,  blunt  at  the  end.  Scapes  capil¬ 
lary,  one-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Stamens  no 
more  than  two.  Found  by  Koenig  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  coaft. 

LIMOSIN',  before  the  revolution  a  province  of  France, 
of  which  Limoges  was  the  capital. 

LIMOS'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  muddy. 

LIMOU'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Cahors,  and  nine  north  of 
Caylus. 

LIMOU'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oile  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Verfailks,  and 
fixteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris. 

LI'MOUS,  adj.  [limof/ts,  Lat.]  Muddy;  ftimy. — That 
country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  muddy  and  limous 
matter  brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  which  fettled  by  de¬ 
grees  unto  a  firm  land.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

LIMOU'X,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrifl,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude  :  2^  polls  fouth  of 
Carcafl’onne,  and  ninety-feven  fouth  of  Paris.  Lat.  43. 
3.  N.  Ion.  2.  18.  E. 

LIMOUZINIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Loire  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Machecoul. 

LIMP,  adj.  [limpid,  Ital.]  Vapid  ;  weak.  Not  in  ufe, 
— The  chub  eats  waterifh,  and  the  ftelh  of  him  is  not 
firm,  but  limp  and  taftelefs.  Walton's  Angler. — It  is  ufed  in 
fame  provinces,  and  in  Scotland,  for  limber ,  flexile. 

To  LIMP,  v.  n.  [limpen,  Sax.]  To  halt ;  to  walk 
lamely. — When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  lent  from  Ju¬ 
nker,  he  limps  and  goes  flowly  ;  but,  when  he  is  Cent  by 
Pluto,  he  runs  and  is  fwift  of  foot.  Bacon. 

Son  of  fixteen, 

Pluck  the  lin’d  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  fire.  Shake/p , 

lim^ach; 
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UM'PACH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Altenmarkt. 

LIM'PET.  See  Helminthology,  vol.  ix,  p.  454, 
and  the  article  Patella. 

LIM'PID,  adj.  [limpide,  Fr.  from  limpidus,  Lat.]  Clear; 
pure  ;  tranfparent. — The  fprings  which  were  clear,  fret h, 
and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated 
with  fulphur  as  long  as  the  earthquake  lafts.  Woodward. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o’er  a  rock, 

Gently  diffus’d  into  a  limpid  plain.  ThorrJ'ori’s  Sum. 

LIMPID'ITY, y.  Limpidnefs.  Bailey. 

LIM'PIDNESS,  /.  Clearnefs  ;  purity. 

LIM'PING,y  The  aft  of  halting. 

LIM'PINGLY,  adv.  In  a  lame  halting  manner. 

LIM'PITUDE,  f.  [from  limpid.]  Purenefs ;  clearnefs. 
Scott. 

LIM'PNESS,  f.  [from  limp.]  Limbernefs  ;  flexiblenefs. 

LI'MUS,  /.  Among  the  Romans,  a  garment  reaching 
to  the  ground,  and  worn  by  the  priefts,  who  on  that  ac¬ 
count  were  called  limocin&i. 

LI'MY,  adj.  Vifcous  ;  glutinous  : 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  ftrong 

Himfelf  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  fnares  the  fubtil  loops  among.  Spenfer. 

Containing  lime. — A  human  fkull  covered  with  the  fkin, 
having  been  buried  in  fome  limy  foil,  was  tanned,  or  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  kind  of  leather.  Grew's  Mufeeum. 

To  LIN,  v.  n.  [abhnnan,  Sax.].  To  yield  ;  to  give  over : 

Unto  his  foe  he  came, 

Refolv’d  in  mind  all  fuddenly  to  win, 

Or  foon  to  lofe  before  he  once  would  l in.  Fairy  Queen. 

LIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan  : 
twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Tchang-te. 

LIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi  : 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Yung-ning. 

LIN-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  fifty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ho-nan. 

LIN-CHAN-CHFA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yucatan  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Merida. 

LIN-CHAN-OF/I,  a  fort  of  China,  in  Chan-tong: 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Kiao. 

LIN-FOU',  a  town  of  Corea :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Hai-men. 

LIN-HING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hiu. 

LIN-KA'O,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  ifiand  of  Hainan,  on  the  weft  coaft:  thirty-feven  miles 
foutb-weft  of  Kiong-tcheou. 

LIN-KE'OU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong,  on  the  Mi-ho  river:  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Tcin-tcheou. 

LIN-KIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi,  on  the  river  Yu.  The  foil  is  good,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  healthy,  yet  the  city  is  thinly  inhabited  ;  one  of  the 
villages  in  its  jurifdiftion  is  the  general  mart  for  all  the 
drugs  fold  in  the  empire.  It  is  737  miles  fouth  of  Pekin. 
Lat.  27.  58.  N.  Ion.  115.  E. 

LIN-NGAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Hang-tcheou. 

LIN-OU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho- 
quang  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Koue-yang. 

LIN-PA'O,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho¬ 
nan,  on  the  river  Ho-ang  twelve  miles  weft  of  Tchen. 

LIN-PF,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-nan  :  twentv-feven  miles  eaft-ibuth-eaft  of  Sieou. 

LIN-SIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Yo-tcheou. 

LIN-TCHANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Ho-nan  :  twenty-two-  miles  north-eaft  of  Tchang-te. 

LIN-TCIN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chan-tong,  on  the  grand  canal,  much  frequented  by  vef- 
fels,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  magazine  of  all  kinds 
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of  merchandife.  It  is  187  miles  fouth  of  Pekin.  Lata 
36.  56.  N.  Ion.  1 1  5.  31.  E. 

LIN-TIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  on  3 
fmall  ifiand  ofQuang-tong:  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Macao. 

LIN-TONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Si-ngan. 

LIN-Tft,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chang- 
tong  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Te. 

LIN-ZE'OU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Fong-tfiang. 

LINACAGAN',  one  of  the  iflands  called  Calamianes, 
in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  11.40.  N.  Ion.  120.  10.  E. 

LIN'ACRE  (Thomas),  .phyfician,  was  born  at  Canter¬ 
bury  about  the  year  1460,  and  there  educated  under  the 
learned  William  Selling;  thence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  in  1484  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls’  college. 
Selling,  alias  Tilly,  his  former  inftruftor,  being  at  this 
time  appointed  ambalfador  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  Linaere  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
attained  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  At  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  and  Galen,  in  the  original. 
On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  doftor  of' 
phyfic,  and  chofen  public  profeffor  in  that  faculty.  But- 
he  had  not  been  long  in  England,  before  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  court  by  king  Henry  VII.  to  attend  the  young 
prince  Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  phyfician.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  his  fucceflor  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Linaere  founded  two 
medical  leftures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge ;  but 
that  which  molt  effeftually  immortalized  his  name  among 
the  faculty,  is  his  being  the  firft  founder  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  in  London.  He  beheld  with  vexation  the 
wretched  ftate  of  phyfic  in  thofe  times;  and,  by  an  api 
plication  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  obtained  a  patent  in  1518, 
by  which  the  phyficians  of  London  were  incorporated. 
The  intention  of  this  corporation  was  to  prevent  illiterate 
and  ignorant  medicafters  from  praftifing  the  art  of  healing. 
Dr.  Linaere  was  the  firft  prefident,  and  held  the  office  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Their  meetings  were  at  his  own  houfe 
in  Knight-rider  ftreet,  which  houfe  he  bequeathed  to  the 
college. 

Our  doftor,  when  about  the  age  of  fifty,,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  ftudy  divinity  ;  entered  into  orders;  and  was 
collated,  in  1509,  to  the  reftory  of  Merffiam  :  in  the  fame 
year  he  was  inltalled  prebendary  of  Wells,  in  1518  pre¬ 
bendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted 
precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  we  are  told,  he  re- 
figned  for  other  preferments.  He  died  of  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder  in  Oftober  1524,  aged  64;  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul’s.  Thirty-three  years  after  his- death,  Dr. 
John  Caius  caufed  a  monument  to  be  erefted  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  with  a  Latin  infeription,  which  contains  the  out¬ 
lines  of  his  life  and  charafter.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  fagacity,  a  fkilful  phyfician,  a  profound  gramma¬ 
rian,  and  one  of  the  beft  Greek  and  Latin  fcholars  of  his 
time.  Erafmus  in  his  epiftles  fpeaks  highly  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  tranflations  from  Galen,  preferring  them  even  to  the 
original  Greek.  His  works  are,  2.  De  Emendata  Struc- 
tura  Latini  Sermonis,  libri  fex  ;  London,  printed  by  Pyn- 
fon,  1524,  8vo.  and  by  Stephens,  1527,  1532.  2.  The 

Rudiments  of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Princefs  Mary, 
printed  by  Pynfon.  Buchanan  tranfiated  it  into  Latin  j 
Paris,  1536.  He  likewife  tranfiated  into  very  elegant  La¬ 
tin  feveivil  of  Galen’s  works,  which  were  printed  chiefly 
abroad  at  different  times.  Alfo  Procli  Diadachi  Sphcera, 
tranfiated  from  the  Greek;  Vener.  1499,  1500. 

LINAGROS'TIS,yi  in  botany.  See  Eriophorum. 

LIN'AMENT,/  \linamentum,  Lat.]  A  tent  fora  wound 
made  of  linen  ;  lint.  Bailey. 

LI'NAN,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Irifli 
Sea  five  miles  fouth  of  Caernarvon. 

LINAN'GE.  See  Leiningen,  p.  463. 

LINA'RES,  a  town  of  Spain',  in  Arragon  :  twenty- 
four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Teruel. 

I.INA'RIA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Antirrhinum,  Che- 

kopod.ium,  . 
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wop-odium,  Chrysocoma,  5teelera,  Thesium,  and 
Utricularia. 

LINA'RIAB  AFFI'NIS.  See  Senecio. 

LINARYD',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wexio. 

LINA'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona,  on  the  Lambro  :  live  miles  foutb-eaft  of  Milan. 

LIN'BO,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  44.  37.  N. 
Ion.  14. 57.  E. 

LINCH,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  caufey,  a  bank  to  diftinguilh 
bounds. 

LIN'CH-CLOUT,  f.  in  the  artillery,  a  flat  iron  under 
the  ends  of  the  arms  of  an  axle-tree,  to  ftrengthen  them, 
and  diminifli  the  frifition  of  the  wheels. 

LIN'CH-PIN,  f.  An  iron  pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  on 
the  axle-tree. — Through  which  fomething  of  a  lace  or 
bobbin  might  be  drawn,  as  a  nail  through  the  linch-pin  of 
an  axle-tree  to  keep  the  wheel  on.  Clubb's  Wheatjidd. 

The  frequent  and  fatal  accidents  which  have  happened 
from  linch-pins  breaking  or  working  out,  may  be  avoided 
by  a  contrivance  introduced  by  Mr.  Varty,  a  coachmaker 
of  Liverpool,  and  for  which  he  received  a  filver  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  1S09.  The  contri¬ 
vance  confifls  of  an  additional  linch-pin,  which  is  fixed 
in  a  recefs  cut  for  it  in  the  axle,  and  turns  on  a  pin. 

LINCK'IA,yi  in  botany.  See  Tremella  noftoc. 

LIN'COLN,  an  ancient  city  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
and  a  place  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  and  military  annals  of  the  kingdom,  is  Angularly 
iituated  on  the  top  and  fide  of  an  eminence,  which  Hopes 
with  a  fleep  defcent  to  the  fouth,  where  the  river  Witham 
runs  at  its  bafe.  A  large  portion  of  the  city,  or  rather 
fuburbs,  extends,  in  a  long  ftreet,  from  the  foot  of  the 
bill  to  the  louth.  On  the  northern  fide  of  it,  without  the 
walls,  is  another  fuburb,  called  Newport,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  an  outwork  of  the  Roman  ftation.  Camden, 
and  fome  other  antiquaries,  ftate,  that  this  place  was  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  ftation,  or  ffrong  hold,  by  the  Britons,  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  Roman  colonization  of  the  ifland  ;  and  that 
then  it  bore  the  name  of  Lindcoit ,  from  the  woods.  By 
Ptolemy  and  Antoninus  the  name  of  the  place  is  written 
Lindum ;  and,  from  having  the  privilege  of  a  colony,  it 
was  called  Lindum  colonia.  As  a  military  ftation,  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  colony  of  Romans,  it  mult  have  been  a  place 
©f  fome  extent  and  confequence.  This  is  evident  from 
the  veftiges  that  remain,  and  from  the  various  difcoveries 
that  have  been  made  at  different  periods.  The  form  of 
the  fortified  ftation  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  two  ftreets,  which  crofted  it  at 
right  angles.  At  the  extremities  of  thefe  were  four  for¬ 
tified  gates,  nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
whole  was  encompafted  by  an  embattled  wall,  which,  on 
three  fides,  was  flanked  by  a  deep  ditch,  but  on  the  louth 
fide  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill  rendered  a  fofs  unneceflary. 
The  walls  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  three 
cf  the  gates  have  been  long  fince  demolilhed.  The  re¬ 
maining  gate,  to  the  north,  which  is  called  Newport  gate, 
is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley  as  the  noblelt  remnant  of  this 
fort  in  Britain  ;  and  he  exprefles  much  furprife,  that  it 
had  not  been  taken  no'ice  of  before  his  time.  The  great 
or  central  gateway  has  a  femi-circular  arch,  fixteen  feet 
in  diameter,  formed  witli  twenty-fix  large  ftones,  appa¬ 
rently  without  mortar.  The  height  is  twenty-two  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  eleven  are  buried  beneath  the  ground. 
On  each  fide  of. the  arch  are  feven  courfes  of  horizontal 
ftones,  called  Ipringers,  fome  of  which  are  from  fix  to 
feven  feet  in  length.  On  each  fide  of  the  arch  are  two 
fmall  lateral  doorways,  orpofterns.  A  mafs  of  the  old  Ko¬ 
rean  wall  is  ItiJ  1  to  be  feen  eaftward  of  this  gate  5  and  to 
the  weft  is  another  large  mafs,  called  the  mint-wall,  which 
was  about  fixteen  feet  high  and  forty  feet  long,  and  had 
fcaffold- holes  and  marks  of  arches.  Mr.  Gough  fuppofed 
this  to  be  part  of  a  Reman  granary.  Southward  of  the 
ftation  above  defcribed  were  other  Roman  works,  which 
extended  from  the  brovv;to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
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Various  coins  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 
difeovered  here.  In  1739,  three  ftone  coffins  were  found 
at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  dole,  near  the  Checquer- 
gate.  Beneath  thefe  was  a  teffelated  pavement,  and  un¬ 
der  that  a  Roman  hypocauft.  A  fimilar  difeovery  was 
made  in  1782.  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archceologia 
is  a  defeription  of  an  ancient  place  of  fepulture,  difeovered 
in  an  open  field,  half  a  mile  from  the  eall:  gate  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Lindum.  In  1790  was  found,  about  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  furface,  a  very  curious  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ment,  evidently  Roman,  and  of  fome  perfon  of  high  rank. 
Many  fragments  of  antiquity  were  preferved  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gordon,  the  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  who  gives  an 
account  of  feveral  earthen  and  glafs  urns,  which  were  dif¬ 
eovered  in  the  fame  field,  fome  of  which  were  of  Angular 
fiiape.  He  alfo  deferibes  a  room,  twenty  feet  by  fixteen, 
which  was  difeovered  in  a  quarry.  The  fame  field  hav¬ 
ing  been  broken  up  for  the  purpofes  of  quarrying,  feveral 
ftone  coffins  of  various  fnapes  have  at  different  times  been 
difeovered  in  the  loofe  ground,  which  covers  a  fubftratum 
of  rock.  From  thefe,  and  from  other  circumftances,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  a  Roman  burial-ground. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  Lincoln  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  richeft  and  moll  populous  cities  in 
England  ;  and  of  great  importance  as  an  emporium  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  Domefday  furvey  mentions  1070 
manfions,  900  burgefles,  and  12  lagemen,  having  fac  and 
foke.  On  the  acceffion  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  throne, 
he  ordered  four  ftrong  caftles  to  be  built;  of  which  one 
was  at  Lincoln:  the  building  was  644  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  occupied  the  fpace  on  which  it  is  aflerted 
that  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  houfes  had  flood ;  feventy- 
four  more  were  at  the  fame  time  demolifhed  without  the 
limits,  that  the  whole  might  be  infulated.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I  a  navigable  canal  was  made,  or  enlarged, 
from  the  river  Witham  at  Lincoln  to  the  Trent  near 
Torkfey;  and  was  probably  the  tint  canal  of  the  fort  ever 
made  in  England.  This  was  about  level)  miles  in  length, 
and  is  at  pielent  called  the  Fois-dyke.  By  this  a  com¬ 
munication  was  formed  with  the  'J  rent,  '.  !  down  that 
by  the  Humber  to  the  fea.  Being  .thus  icccffibie  tor  fo¬ 
reign  veffels,  and  having  alfo  the  advantage  or  an  inland 
navigation,  the  city  became  populous  ana  v  nd, 

according  to  Alexander  Necharn,  a  poet -of  .that  ag<  ,  Lin¬ 
coln  was  now  ftored  with  good  things,  and  became  the 
fupport  of  the  neighbouring  country.”  At  this  period, 
it  appears  to  have  poflefled  a  large  (bare  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  conteft 
between  the  emprefs  Maud  and  king  Stephen,  in  1140, 
Lincoln  acquired  great  notoriety;  and  thence  obtained  a 
degree  of  confequence  in  the  eftimation  of  future  monarchs.. 
When  Henry  II.  had  been  crowned  in  London,  he  was 
afterwards,  according  to'  Speed,  crowned  at  Lincoln 
in  the  year  1155.  We  find  this  city  and  its  caftle  mate¬ 
rially  concerned  in  the  contentions  between  king  John 
and  the  aftbeiated  barons.  The  caftle  and  bail  of  Lincoln 
appear  to  have  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  crown 
till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  when  Henry  de  Lacy  died  feized 
of  them,  and  they  palled,  with  other  parts  of  liis  inherit¬ 
ance,  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  fo  became  annexed  to  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  that  pala¬ 
tinate,  greatly  improved  the  caftle,  and  made  it  his  funt- 
mer-refidence ;  having,  according  to  a  local  tradition, 
built  himfelf  a  winter-palace  below  the  hill,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  fuburbs.  Several  parliaments  were  held  at  Lincoln 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  In  the  year  1352, 
the  ftaple  of  wool  was  removed  from  Flanders  to  Eng¬ 
land;  and  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  ftaple-towns  appointed 
on  that  occafion.  It  was  alfo  made  a  ftaple  for  leather, 
lead,  and  various  other  articles.  This  proved  highly  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  place  ;  for  it  thereby  recovered  from  the 
lofles  it  had  luftained  by  military  ravages,  and  was  loon 
reftored  to  a  fiouriftiing  condition,. 

The  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  after  the  fee  was  removed  from 
Sidnaceiter,  foon  acquired  a  vaft  accumulation  of  territorial 
r  jurifdfolioa 
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jtmfdifHon  and  wealth.  It  included  fb  many  counties, 
that  it  was  delcribed  as  ready  to  fink  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  greatnefsj  and,  though  Henry  II.  took  out  of  it 
the  diocel'e  of  Ely,  and  Henry  VIII.  thole  of  Peterborough 
and  Oxford,  it  is  Hill  confidered  the  larged  in  England. 
As  the  jurifdiction  was  great,  fo,  prior  to  the  reformation, 
the  revenues  were  propdrtionably  abundant.  Except  the 
two  archbilhoprics,  and  thofe  termed  the  principality- 
bilhoprics,  Winchefter,  Durham,  and  Ely,  no  fee  was  fo 
well  endowed,  which  was  the  reafon  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
cord,  prior  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  any  bilhop  of 
thN  fee  having  been  tranflated  to  another,  except  Win¬ 
chefter;  though  fince  that  time,  Willis  obferves,  “no  lefis 
than  ten  out  of  feventeen  have  left  this  for  more  valuable 
ones.”  Nor  was  it  lefs  remarkable  for  the  number  of  epif- 
copal  palaces  within  the  diocefe.  Previous  to  the  year 
*54.7,  it  had  eight;  but  all  thefe,  except  that  at  Lincoln, 
with  about  thirty  manors,  were  given  up,  in  the  firft  year 
of  Edward  VI.  by  Holbech,  the  firfi  married  bilhop;  who, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  withes  of  fome  courtiers,  and  to 
raife  his  own  family,  exchanged  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
landed  property  annexed  to  the  fee  for  impropriations;  fo 
that  now  only  four  manors  remain  of  the  ancient  demefnes. 
The  prefent  revenues,  therefore,  principally  arife  from 
rectorial  property  or  tythes. 

The  cathedral  is  not  only  the  mod  prominent  object  of 
this  city,  but  is  the  mod  intereding  as  a  fubject  of  hif- 
tory,  antiquity,  and  art.  This  magnificent  ftru&ure,  from 
its  fituation  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  flat  date 
of  the  country  to  the  fouth-ead  and  fouth-wed,  may  be 
feen  at  the  didance  of  twenty  miles.  Raifed  at  a  vad  ex- 
penfe,  by  the  munificence  of  feveral  prelates,  it  difcovers, 
in  many  parts,  Angular  (kill  and  beauty,  particularly  in 
its  weftern  front,  which  mud  attract  the  attention  of  every 
traveller.  It  confids  of  a  nave,  with  its  aides;  a  tranfept 
at  the  weft  end ;  and  two  other  trahfepts,  one  near  the 
centre,  and  the  other  towards  the  eaftern  end  ;  alfo,  a 
choir  ;Ind  chancel,  with  their  aides,  of  correfponding 
height  and  width  with  the  nave  and  aides.  The  great 
tranfept  has  a  nave  towards  the  ealt;  attached  to  the  welt- 
ern  fide  of  this  tranfept  is  a  gallilee,  or  grand  porch  ;  and 
on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  eaftern  aifle  are  two  orato¬ 
ries,  or  private  chapels  ;  while  the  northern  fide  has  one 
of  nearly  fimilar  ftiape  and  character.  Branching  from 
the  northern  fide  are  the  cloifters,  which  communicate 
with  the  chapter-houfe.  The  church  is  ornamented  with 
three  towers;  one  at  the  centre,  and  two  at  the  weftern 
end;  thefe  are  lofty,  and  are  decorated  with  varied  trace¬ 
ry,  pillars,  pilafters,  windows,  See.  That  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  render  this  church  as  fplendid  in  its  furni¬ 
ture  as  it  was  elegant  in  its  workmanlhip,  it  received  the 
molt  lavilh  donations.  So  fumptuoufly  was  it  fupplied 
with  rich  ftirines,  jewels,  &c.  that,  Dngdale  informs  us, 
Henry  VIII.  took  away  2621  ounces  of  gold,  and  4285 
ounces  of  filver,  befides  precious  ftones  of  great  value. 
This  cathedral  had  formerly  a  great  number  of  coftly  fe- 
pulchres  and  monumental  records;  of  marly;  not  a  veftige' 
remains;  nor  are  the  places  known  where  they  flood.  At 
the  reformation,  what  the  ravages  of  time  had  left,  the 
.zealots  pulled  down  or  defaced  ;  fo  that,  at  the  ciofe  of 
the  year  1548,  there  was  fcarcely  a  perfect  tomb  remain¬ 
ing.  Among  the  illuftrious  perlons  who  were  buried  here, 
and  had  monuments  erected  to  their  memory,  were  Ca¬ 
tharine  Swinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter;  Joan,  countefs  of  Weftmoreland,  their  daughter; 
and  Bartholomew  lord  Burgherfh,  brother  to  the  bifhop 
of  that  name.  Many  of  the  bifhops  were  interred  here. 
It  has  been  lately  difeovered,  by  the  commifiioners  of 
public  records,  that  the  moft  correft  and  authentic  raa- 
mifcript  of  Magna  Charta  is  that  now  in  the  archives  of 
Lincoln  cathedral,  which  is  fupp'ofed  to  be  the  charter 
tranfmitted  by  the  hands  of  Hugh,  the  then  bifiiop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  is  one  of  the  bifhops  named  in  the  introductory 
claufe.  The  parchment  on  which  it  is  written  ineafufes 
about  eighteen  inches  fquare,  but  has  so  isaL 
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On  the  north  fide  of,  and  esnnefted  with,  the  cathedral, 
are  the  cloifters,  of  which  only  three  fides  remain  in  the 
original  ftate.  Attached  to  the  eaftern  fide  is  the  chapter- 
houfe,  a  lofty  elegant  ftruflure  :  it  forms  a  decagon,  the 
groined  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  an  umbilical  pillar, 
confifting  of  a  circularfhaft,  with  ten  fmall  fluted  columns 
attached  to  it;  having  a  band  in  the  centre,  with  foliated 
capitals:  one  of  the  ten  fides  forms  the  entrance;  in  the 
other  fides  are  nine  windows,  having  pointed  arches  with 
two  lights  each.  Over  the  north  fide  of  the  cloifters  is 
the  library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  books, 
and  fome  curious  fpecimens  of  Roman  antiquities:  it  was 
built  by  dean  Honeyvvood. 

Befides  monafteries,  nunneries,  and  other  edifices  for  pi¬ 
ous  ufes,  Lincoln  had  formerly  more  than  fifty  churches. 
Eleven  only,  exclufive  of  the  cathedral,  now  remain;  and 
fearedy  any  of  them  merit  a  particular  defeription.  Thofe 
moft  worthy  of  notice,  are  St.  Bennet’s,  St.  Mary  de  Wig- 
ford’s,  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Gowts;  thefe  have  lofty  fquare 
towers  in  the  Norman  ftyle.  St.  Peter’s  is  a  very  ancient 
ftrufture,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  fome 
religious  noufe,  of  which  the  remains  are  not  extant.  The 
places  of  worfhip  for  the  different  denominations  of  dif- 
fenters,  are,  one  for  Roman-catholics,  one  for  independent 
baptifts,  one  for  prefbyterians,  and  one  for  method  ills. 
The  number  of  parifhes  within  the  city  is  twelve,  which, 
with  the  four  townfhips  within  its  jurifdifl ion,  make 
fixteen.  Thefe,  according  to  the  government-furvey  in 
the  year  1810,  were  inhabited  by  8600  perlons.  Many  of 
the  lioufes  are  old  ;  but  there  are  fome  very  good  build¬ 
ings,  both  upon  and  below  the  hill.  The  city  has  of 
late  been  confiderably  improved,  by  making  a  new  road, 
paving  the  footways,  and  ereCIing  a  new  market-place. 

Lincoln  has  an  extenfive  trade  in  corn  and  wooj,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported  into  Yorkf’nire,  by  vef- 
fels  which  obtain  a  back-freightage  of  coals  and  other  ne- 
ceffary  articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  interior.  This  city  is  s- 
county  of  itfelf,  having  fubjeifl  to  it  four  townfhips  in  the 
vicinity;  Bracebridge,  Canwick,  Branfton,  and  Wad- 
dington,  called  the  Liberty  of  Lincoln.  This  privilege 
was  conferred  in  the  third  year  of  George  I.  and  in  offi¬ 
cial  afts  it  is  denominated,  The  City  and  County  of  the 
City  ofLincoln.  Its  vifeountial  jurifdiftion  extends  twenty 
miles  round;  a  privilege  unequalled  by  that  of  any  city 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  26th  year  of  Edward  I.  anno 
1298,  Willielmus  Dilney  and  Johannes  Marmion  were 
fummoned  to  parliament  as  its  firft  reprefentatives.  Irr 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  faid, 
“This  city  had  fummons,  with  London  and  York,  to  fend 
members  to  parliament,  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.” 
The  right  of  election  is  confidered  to  be  iri  the  freemen  ; 
and  the  number  of  voters  is  about  eleven  hundred.  The 
political  influence,  though  by  no  means  abfolute,  is  pof- 
iefied  by  lord  Delaval,  who  has  a  feat  at  Doddington,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  civil  government  of  Lincoln  is 
vefted  in  a  corporation,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  al¬ 
dermen,  two  fherifts,  twenty-eight  common-councilmen, 
and  four  chamberlains;  with  a  recorder,  deputy-recorder, 
fievvard  of  the  courts  of  borough-mote,  a  town-clerk,  four 
coroners,  four  ferjeants  of  the  key,  or  bailiffs,  and  other 
inferior  officers.  The  city  was  incorporated  fo  early  as 
the  feventh  year  of  Edward  II.  Henry  Belt  being  then  the' 
firft  mayor. 

Leland,  in  his  defeription  of  Lincoln,  enumerates  five 
“gates  in  the  waulles  of  the  citie  ;”  and  obferves,  “  It  is 
eafy  to  be  perceived,  that  the  towneof  Lincoln  hath  been 
notably  builded  at  three  tymes.”  Of  the  caftle,  built  by 
the  Conqueror,  little  now  remains;  and  the  area  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  buildings  appropriated  to  ufes  of  the  municipal 
power.  The  walls  are  above  feven  feet  in  thicknefs.  In 
a  corner  of  the  area  is  a  curious  fmall  building,  appearing 
on  the  outlide  like  a  tower,  called  Cob’s  hall;  which  Mr. 
King  thinks  was  originally  ufed  as  a  chapel.  Few  places 
in  the  kingdom  exhibit  fo  many  ancient  remains  as  Lin¬ 
coln  s  Saxon,  Norman,  and  pointed,  arches ;  and  doors 
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ways  with  turrets,  walls,  mullions  of  windows,  and  other 
fragments  of  old  dilapidated  buildings,  appear  in  every  di- 
region  :  the  very  barns,  ftables,  out-houfes,  and  even  fome 
of  the  pig-fties,  are  built  with  arched  doors  and  windows. 

Checquer-gate,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral,  had  two 
gate-houfes ;  the  weftern  one  has  been  recently  taken  down  ; 
the  remaining  one,  to  the  eaft,  has  three  gateways,  and 
two  turrets  between  them.  In  Eaftgate-ltreet  are  two 
very  ancient  gateways,  one  of  which  is  nearly  entire.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  town,  near  Brayford-water,  are  remains 
of  a  fort,  called  Lucy-tower.  In  the  minfter-yard  is  a 
large  gateway,  with  grooves  for  a  portcullis.  A  large 
oblong  building,  in  Broadgate-ftreet,  was  appropriated  to 
the  grey  friars,  and  ftill  difplays  much  of  its  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture;  part  of  this  edifice  is  now  tiled  as  a  free-fchool, 
and  the  other  part  as  a  library.  The  deanery-houfe  was 
founded  by  dean,  afterwards  bilhop,  Gravefend,  in  1254. 
The  vicar’s  college,  called  the  Old  Vicars,  formed  a  qua¬ 
drangle,  of  which  there  remain  only  four  good  houfes,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  vicars.  The  biftiop’s  palace,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  hill,  which,  from  being  fituated  near  the  fum- 
mit,  Leland  defcribed  as  “  hanging  in  declivio,”  W'as 
built  by  bilhop  Chefney,  to  whom  the  fcite  was  granted 
by  king  Henry  II.  It  was  enlarged  by  fucceeding  pre¬ 
lates,  and  was  fcarcely  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  any  of 
our  ancient  caftles.  Adjoining  to  St.  Andrew’s  church¬ 
yard  formerly  ltood  the  palace  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt.  Oppofite  to  this  houfe  is  a  large  building,  called 
John  of  Gaunt’s  ftables.  It  was  a  large  ftruChtre,  in  the 
Norman  ftyle,  and  formerly  confided  of  a  quadrangle,  en- 
clofing  a  lpacious  area;  of  which  only  the  north  and  weft 
fronts  remain.  The  Jew’s  houfe,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
is  an  object  of  great  curiofity ;  it  is  Angularly  ornamented 
in  front,  and  fome  of  its  mouldings  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
round  the  weft  doors  of  the  cathedral;  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  is  a  femicircular  arched  door-way,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  pilafter.  This  houfe  was  poflefled  by  Belafet  de 
Wallingford,  a  Jewefs,  who  was  hanged  for  clipping  in 
the  1 8th  of  Edward  I.  The  Stone-bow,  a  large  tower¬ 
gateway,  crofting  the  High-ftreet,  is  faid  to  have  been 
ereCted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  but  the  ftyle  indicates 
a  later  date.  The  High-bridge,  over  the  main  dream  of 
the  Witham,  confiding  of  one  arch,  is  confidered  to  be  at 
leaft  five  hundred  years  old.  Formerly  here  were  two 
grammar-fchools,  one  in  the  clofe,  the  other  in  the  city  ; 
they  were  united  in  1583.  The  principal  modern  build¬ 
ings  are,  the  market  houfe,  ereCted  1736;  the  blue-coat- 
fchool,  on  the  plan  of  Chrift’s  hofpital,  London;  the 
county  hofpital ;  the  county  gaol,  conftruCted  on  the  plan 
•of  Mr.  Howard  for  folitary  confinement;  two  aftembly- 
trooms,  and  a  fmall  theatre.  Lincoln  is  fifty-three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Derby,  and  133  north  of  London.  Lat.  53. 
23.  N.  Ion.  1.  44.  W. 

About  two  furlongs  eaftward  of  Lincoln  is  a  heap  of 
ruins  called  Monk’s  Houfe,  luppofed  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
vent  for  monks.  The  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  the  out- 
walls  of  feveral  other  apartments,  remain  almoft  entire, 
but  have  been  dilrobed  of  their  roofs  and  other  ornaments 
from  time  immemorial.  Part  of  the  old  wall,  with  which 
it  was  inclofed,  ftill  remains.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  at 
tiie  end  of  Eaftgate,  are  the  remains  of  another  chapel  or 
church,  with  a  houfe  contiguous,  called  St.  Giles’s;  the 
hrufe  is  ftill  kept  in  tolerable  good  repair,  but  the  chapel 
is  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  a  clofe  adjoining  is  the  entrance 
into  a  fubterraneous  cavern,  called  St.  Giles’s  Hole;  how 
far  it  extends,  not  even  the;  molt  curious  infpeCtor  can 
give  account ;  and  whether  this  furprifing  cavern  be  the 
work  of  nature,  or  an  ancient  military  retreat,  admits  room 
for  much  difpute. 

Hareby,  near  Lincoln,  is  noted  for  the  death  of  Eleanor, 
wife  to  king  Edward  I.  who  caufed  erodes  to  be  fet  up  in 
her  memory  in  all  the  places  where  the  hearfe  re  (ted  that 
carried  her  from  hence  to  YVeftminfter. 

Torkfey,  near  the  influx  of  theEefdyke  into  the  Trent, 
aaorth-weft  of  Lincoln,  was  once  a  town  of  great  note  and 
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privileges ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  obliged, 
whenever  the  king’s  ambafladors  came  that  way,  to  carry 
them  down  the  Trent  in  their  barges,  and  to  conduit 
them  as  far  as  York.  By  an  old  charter,  ftill  in  being,  it 
takes  toll  from  ftrangers,  for  cattle  or  goods  pafling  this 
way;  and  has  a  fair  on  Whit-Monday.  Here  was  form¬ 
erly  a  nunnery,  the  remains  of  which  fhow  it  to  have  been 
confiderably  large ;  it  was  founded  by  king  John,  but  by 
its  prefent  appearance  was  never  very  magnificent. 

Stow,  between  Lincoln  and  Gainlborough,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Sidnacefter.  Its  privileges  are  greater 
than  thofe  of  any  place  hereabouts,  except  Lincoln,  and 
did  once  exceed  even  that,  it  having  been  famous  before 
Lincoln  was  a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  and  the  common  notion  is, 
that  this  was  heretofore  its  mother-church.  The  church, 
which  is  a  very  large  fabric,  was  founded  by  one  of  the 
bifhops  of  Dorchefter  in  Oxfordftiire,  and  rebuilt  "by  the 
firft  bilhop  of  Lincoln.  In  Stow-park,  one  mile  from  the 
church,  there  was  once  an  abbey,  which  was  afterwards 
made  a  bilhop’s  palace;  but  there  is  little  even  of  the  ruins 
now  to  be  feen. 

Scatnpton  is  four  miles  from  Lincoln.  In  this  parilh 
the  foundation  of  a  Roman  villa  was"  difcovered  in  the 
year  1795.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  grand  entrance 
from  the  weft  into  a  long  gallery  or  portico,  and  thence 
into  a  fuite  of  fmall  rooms  dividing  tw'o  courts  ;  that  at 
the  eaft  end  was  the  principal  building,  having  two  wings 
on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  two  courts,  the  baths 
occupying  the  fouth  wing,  and  the  fervants’  apartments 
being  in  the  north  ;  the  number  of  apartments  difcovered 
was  upwards  of  forty  ;  but  it  is  prefumed  that  many  more 
had  exifted,  and  that  the  principal  rooms  extended  con¬ 
fiderably  towards  the  eaft.  The  foundations  were  gene¬ 
rally  two  or  three  feet  beneath  the  furface  ;  yet,  as  little 
more  of  them  remained  than  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  no 
traces  were  difcoverable  of  entrances  into  the  feveral 
apartments.  The  whole  was  conltructed  of  the  ftone  of 
the  country,  and  the  walls  were  in  general  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three,  though  in  fome  inftances  four,  and  even 
five  and  a  half,  feet  thick.  The  remaining  walls  of  feve¬ 
ral  apartments,  particularly  of  that  in  which  the  large  tef- 
feilated  pavement  was  difcovered,  were  painted  on  ftucco 
in  various  colours  ;  fome  green,  others  in  ftripes  of  red 
and  white,  and  blue  and  white  ;  the  ftucco  compofed  of 
the  lime  of  the  country.  The  teflellated  pavements,  about 
thirteen  in  number,  though  none  perfect  but  one,  were 
bedded  on  a  body  of  clay  in  ftrong  cement,  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  under  ground.  They  were  compofed 
of  cubical  tefleras  of  different  fixes,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  an  half  fquare,  made  from  the  lime-ftone  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Great  quantities  of  broken  urns9 
fluted  and  figured  tiles,  glafs,  and  culinary  vefiels,  were 
difcovered,  but  none  perfect;  alfo  feveral  fragments  of 
plafter  floors,  compofed  of  lime,  fine  gravel,  and  pounded 
red  brick.  Thefe  articles,  together  with  feveral  copper 
coins  of  the  later  empire,  particularly  a  perfeCt  one  of 
Conftantine  the  younger,  having  the  following  legend., 
CONSTANTINVS-IVN  NOB  C;  and  on  the  reverfe 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS,  fome  fibulae,  two  ftyles,  and 
the  head  of  a  lance,  lay  fcattered  over  the  whole  founda¬ 
tions.  It  was  impoflible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  fuperftruftyre  ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of 
fire  and  of  melted  lead  on  the  furface  of  the  pavements, 
and  from  the  fragments  of  burnt  timber,  it  was  probably 
built  of  wood  ;  and  the  whole  had  evidently  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire.  This  conjecture  is  ftrengthened  by  the 
circumftance  of  tiles  being  found  lying  confufedly  upon, 
the  pavements,  and  which  had  ferved  for  roofs.  Some 
tiles  had  grooves,  others  a  fmooth  furface.  The  fcene 
was  rendered  more  ferioully  interefting  by  the  dilcovery 
of  an  incredible  number  of  human  fkeletons.,  which  lay 
principally  on  the  foundations.  Some  of  them  were  ra¬ 
ther  beyond  the  ufttal  lfature,  and  the  teeth  remarkably 
white.  This  fight  produced  ftrong  reflections  upon  the 
elegance  of  a  Roman  villa,  in  a  moment  reduced  to  ruins. 
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by  fire,  converted  into  folitude  and  filence,  and  become 
the  dreary  manfion  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of  the  pre- 
fent  dil’covery,  the  fcene  had  again  changed  ;  exhibiting,  in 
a  richly-cultivated  corn-field,  in  its  billy  hulbandrnen,  and 
in  the  flocks  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  an  interefting  pic¬ 
ture  of  animated  nature.  It  was  evident,  from  the  coins 
of  the  younger  Conftantine  being  difcovered  here,  that 
the  villa  had  been  inhabited  by  fome  Roman  commander 
as  late  at  leaft  as  that  reign  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  fo 
long  as  the  Romans  remained  in  Britain,  this  elegant  villa 
continued  to  be  the  fummer-refidence  of  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  army  in  thefe  parts ;  the  head  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  Lindum,  being  diflant  only  five  miles.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  into  the  villa  was  through  a  gateway,  where 
was  difcovered  a  large  ftone  lying  north  and  fouth  on  the 
foundation  of  the  outward  wall,  of  an  oblong  form,  fix 
feet  ten  inches  long,  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  (the 
width  of  the  outward  wall,)  and  one  foot  thick;  and  this 
threlhold  was  in  the  centre  of  the  paflage  or  narrow  gal¬ 
lery,  which  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  thirteen 
feet  wide  in  the  centre,  fifteen  feet  at  the  north  and  eight 
at  the  fouth  end,  being  probably  intended  to  lead  to  the 
north  and  fouth  wings.  In  one  of  the  eaftern  apartments, 
he  fays,  was  difcovered  a  beautiful  teffellated  pavement, 
thirty-one  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  in  width,  which  is 
compofed  of  four  large  compartments  of  fquare  and  ob¬ 
long  forms,  elegantly  diverfified,  having  at  the  fouth  end 
part  of  a  large  circle  5  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  extended  to  the'end  of 
the  room.  The  tefleras,  or  dies,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
are  of  a  cubical  form,  and  various  in  their  fize  and  colour. 
The  inner  compartments  are  of  flate-blue,  white,  and  deep 
red,  half  an  inch  fquare.  Thefe  are  furrounded  by  a  bor¬ 
der  of  circles,  in  which  are  quarter-circles  inverted,  of  a 
deep  red,  inlaid  amongft  tefferse  of  a  pale  yellow.  Be¬ 
yond  the  circles  are  feveral  rows  of  plain  teflerae  of  the 
latter  colour,  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  fquare;  evi¬ 
dently  compofed  of  the  ftone  of  the  country.  When  firft 
difcovered,  the  colours  of  this  pavement  were  extremely 
bright ;  which  circumftance,  added  to  the  curioufly-arti- 
ficial  workmanftiip,  afforded  a  pleafing  fpecimen  of  the 
Roman  art.  But  it  fhortlv  after  loft  much  of  its  original 
elegance,  feveral  of  the  teflerae  having  been  picked  up  by 
the  country  people,  who  flocked  in  numbers  to  view  it. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  pavement  fuftaining  any 
further  injury,  a  building  was  erected  over  it.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  precaution,  it  is  ftill  to  be  lamented  that  the 
decay  of  its  beauty  becomes  vifibly  rapid,  from  the  effefts 
produced  by  the  hands  of  idle  curiofity. 

About  eleven  miles  from  Lincoln  is  a  place  called  Spit- 
tal,  all  round  which  are  great  foundations,  fuppofed  ge¬ 
nerally  to  be  Roman  ;  and  fome  writers  have  aflerted,  that 
Lincoln  once  extended  itfelf  northwards  as  far  as  here. 
This  village  at  prefent  con  lifts  but  of  two  farm-houfes,  a 
chapel,  an  inn,  and  a  fefiions-houfe  ;  upon  the  latter  is  the 
following  infcription: 

Hitcce  domus  dat,  amat,  punit ,  confervat ,  lionorat, 
jEquitiam,  pacem,  crimina,  jura,  bonos. 

This  court  does  right,  loves  peace,  preferves  the  laws, 
Deteifls  the  wrong,  rewards  the  righteous  caufe. 

LIN'COLN,  a  maritime  county  of  North  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  Maine,  bounded  north  by  Kennebeck  county, 
fouth  by  the  ocean,  eaft  by  Hancock  county,  and  weft  by 
that  of  Cumberland.  The  fea-coaft  extends  from  that 
part  of  Penobfcot  bay,  oppofite  to  Deer-ifland  ealtward, 
to  Cape  Small-point  weltward.  The  fea-coaft  of  the 
caunties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  is  100  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent  meafured  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  laid  to  be  above  200 
by  the  courfe  of  the  waters.  It  abounds  with  fafe  and 
commodious  harbours  ;  and  the  whole  Ihore  is  covered  by 
a  line  of  illands,  among  which  veflels  may  generally  an¬ 
chor  in  fafety.  Acrofs  the  country  there  is  awater-com- 
munication  by  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  from  the  weltern 
to  the  eaftern  bounds ;  fo  that  the  productions  of  the 
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country  may  be  conveyed  to  the  different  fea-ports.  The 
chief  towns  are  Wifcaffef,  Waldoborough,  and  Warren. 

LIN'COLN,  a  county  of  Upper  Canada,  divided  into 
four  ridings  and  20  townfhips,  containing  about  6000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  furnifhing  five  battalions  of  militia.  It  is 
faid  that  19  covered  waggons  brought  families  to  fettle  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  June  1799. 

LIN'COLN,  a  county  of  Morgan  diftricf,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  containing  12,568  inhabitants,  of  whom  1479  are 
Haves.  In  this  county  are  mineral  fprings  and  mines  of 
iron.  The  manufaftnre  of  iron  is  carried  on  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  Lincolntown  is  the  capital. 

LIN'COLN,  a  county  of  Georgia,  formed  in  1796,  con¬ 
taining  feven  townlhips,  and  4766  inhabitants,  including 
1433  Haves. 

LIN'COLN,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  containing  8555. 
inhabitants,  of  whom  1750  are  Haves'.  The  road  from 
Danville  on  Kentucky  river  paffes  through  fouth-wefterly, 
and  over  Cumberland  mountain  to  Virginia. 

LIN'COLN,  a  town  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  on 
the  road  from  Danville  to  Virginia  :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Danville. — A  townlhip  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hamplhire,  incorporated  in  1764,  and  containing  41  in¬ 
habitants. — A  townlhip  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ad- 
difon  county,  Vermont,  containing  97  inhabitants.— A 
townlhip  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffachufetts,  incorporated 
in  1754,  and  containing  756  inhabitants ;  16  miles  north- 
weft  of  Bofton. 

LINCOLN-GREEN',  J.  A* particular  colour,  formerly 
ufed  at  Lincoln  for  dying  garments; 

All  in  a  woodman’s  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne-green.  Spenjtr » 

Who  fees  fo  pleafant  plains,  or  is  of  fairer  feen, 

Whofe  fwains  in  Ihepherd’s  gray,  and  girls  in  Lincoln-gran, 

Drayton. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Humber,  which  feparates  it  from 
Yorklhire;  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean;  on  the 
fouth  by  Cambridgelhire  and  Northamptonlhire  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Rutland,  Leicefter,  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  York.  It  is  in  length  feventy-feven  miles,  and 
about  forty-eight  in  breadth  ;  and  contained,  according 
to  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  1810,  245,900  inha¬ 
bitants;  the  area  of  this  county  is  liated  to  be  2787  fquare. 
ftatute  miles,  equal  to  1,783,680  ftatute  acres-;  the  average 
of  the  deaths  for  ten  years  appears  to  be  as  1  to  51  of  the 
population. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  is  now  called  Lincolnftiire, 
was,  anterior  to  the  Roman  conqueft,  poffeffed  by  a  clafs 
of  Britons  known  by  the  name  of  Coritani.  During  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  diftridt  was  included  within  the. 
province  of  Britannia  prima  ;  and  v/as  interfered  by  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  occupied  by  military  ftations,  and  fome  of 
its  natural  inconveniences  removed  by  Roman  fcience  and 
induftry.  The  principal  roads  were  the  Britilh  Ermin- , 
ftreet,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Fofs- 
way.  A  great  work  of  this  county,  generally  attributed  . 
to  the  Romans,  is  the  Car-dyke,  a  large  canal  or  drain, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Welland,  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  county,  to  the  river  Witham,  near  Lincoln. . 
Its  channel,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this  courfe,  an  extent 
of  upwards  of  forty  miles,  is  fixty  feet  in  width,  and  has 
a.  broad  flat  bank  on  each  fide.  This  great  canal  receives  . 
from  the  hills  all  the  draining  and  flowing  waters,  which 
take  an  eafterly  courfe,  and  which,  but' for  this  Catch- 
water  drain,  a.s  it  is  now  appropriately  called,  would  fevve 
to  inundate  the  fens.  Several  Roman,  coins  have  been.- 
found  on  the  banks  of  this  dykt.  The  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  county  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  named  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Lindum,  and  the  principal,  ftation  or  town  Lindum  co- 
lonia .  See  Lincoln. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  in  England,  Lin- 
colnlhire  was  incorporjted  within  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,., 
which,  according  to  an  old  chronicle  quoted  by  Leland, / 
a  was. 
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■was  then  divided  into  two  provinces,  north  and  fouth ; 
and.,  as  the  Trent  was  the  line  of  reparation,  the  county  of 
Lincoln  co'nftituted  a  confiderable  part  of  South  Mercia. 
Crida  was  the. fir’ll  Mercian  fovereign,  and  began  his  reign 
in  586.  At  this  time  Mr.  Turner  (Hiftory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons)  fuppofed  that  the  whole  ifhtnd  was  governed  by 
eight  Anglo-Saxon  monarch's ;  whence  it  fno.uld  rather  be 
denominated  an  ©diarchy  than  an-heptarchy.  The  Danes  in 
the  year  870  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Lin  coin  Ih  ire,  and  burn¬ 
ed  the  monafteries  of  Bardney,  Croyland,  andMedenham- 
fted,  putting  all  the  monks  to  the  fword.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Danes  by  Alfred,  the  fovereignty  of  Mercia 
fell  into  his  power,  and  was  foon  afterwards  annexed  to 
Weflex,  but  fome  places  were  Hill  held,  by  the  Danes  ; 
among  thefe  were  the  towns  of  Stamford  and  Lincoln, 
even  lb  late  as  94.1,  when  Edmund  the  Elder  expelled 
-them. 

The  maritime  counties  of  England  being  more  directly 
expofed  to  attack  from  invading-  armies  and  piratical  plun¬ 
derers,  and  in  the  early  part  of  our  civil  eftablilhments 
being  more  populous  than  the  midland  country,  were 
therefore  frequently  expofed  to  the  conflicts  of  warfare; 
and  hence  it  is- found  that  thefe  diftridts  abounded  with 
military  works,  and  caftles,  or  caltellated  manfions.  Be¬ 
sides  the  permanent  Rations  of  the  Romans  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  they  threw  up  caftramefations  indifferent  places; 
to  guard  the  valleys,  protedt  the  great  roads,  and  defend 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  In  the  continued  wars  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  thefe  were  again  occupied  by 
the  contending  parties ;  and,  after  the  Norman  conquefl, 
fome  of  the  moft  commanding  were  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
queror’s  captains  and  barons,  and  then  became  heads  of 
extenfive  lordfhips.  To  defcribe  or  difcriminate  them, 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  impoflibie  ;  for  documents  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  innovations  of  the  latter  occupiers  generally 
obfcui'ed  or  annihilated  all  traces  of  their  predeceflors. 

Lincolnfhire  at- prefent  confilts  of  three  great  divifions; 
Holland,  Kefteven,  and  Lindfey  ;  which  are  fubdivided 
into  32  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  fokes  ;  containing,  in  the 
whole, one  city,  31  market-towns,  and  657  villages.  Twelve 
members  are  returned  to  parliament;  two  for  the  fliire, 
two  for  the  city,  and  two  from  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Bofton,  Grantham,  Great  Grimfby,  and  Stamford.  Spald¬ 
ing  and  Waynfleet  were  reprefented  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Edward  III.  This  county,  from  its  extent  and  opu¬ 
lence,  is  not  under  the  influence  of  any  individual ;  and 
in  contefted  elections  the  freedom  of  the  people  is  not  fo 
liable  to  corruption  as  in  fmaller  counties  and  property- 
boroughs. 

This  county  has  long  been  famous  for  a  breed  of  fine 
horfes ;  but  the  adjoining  county  of  York  has  now  the 
credit  for  rearing  many  that  are  actually  bred  in  this 
county.  In  fome  diflricts  great  numbers  of  mares  are 
kept  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  breeding.  In  Holland  aivi- 
fion  almolt  every  farmer  keeps  fome;  and  the  number  of 
colts  reared  is  very  great.  The  neat  cattle  of  this  county 
are  defcribed  by  Mr,  Stone  as  being,  for  the greateft  part, 
of  a  large  fort,  having  great  heads  and  (hort  horns  ;  flout 
In  the  bone,  and  deep  in  the  belly  ;  with  fhort  necks  and 
fiefiiy  quarters,  narrow  hips  and  chines,  high  in  their 
rumps,  and  bare  on  the  (boulders.  The  cows,  he  remarks, 
when  fat,  weigh  from  eight  to  nine  hundred,  and  the  oxen 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred.  The  moft  profitable  flock 
of  the  county  appears  to  be  (beep.  Numbers  are  bred  and 
fattened  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Large  quantities 
of  wool  are  thence  obtained,  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the 
neighbouring  diftriets.  It  is  a  curious  faff,  that,  while 
fs  much  has  been  faid  in  commendation  of  the  Leicefter- 
fhire  breed,  tho  Lincolnfhire,  which  is  the  fame,  (hould 
have  been  pafi’ed  over  in  filence.  Mr.  Stone  fays,  thefe 
flieep  are  mot  even  varieties.  The  Lincolnfhire,  a  large- 
horned  animal,  adapted  for  the  rich  grazing  and  marsh 
■  land  of  the  county,  generally  weighs  well  when  fat,  and 
hears  a  heavy  fleece  of  coarfe  but  lo.g-flaplfd  wool.  Mr. 
Yotlng  mentions  a  (beep  fold  at  Smithfleld,  which  clip- 
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ped,  the  firft  year,  231b.  of  wool,  and  in  the  fecond  year 
22ilb.  3 

Few  manufactures  are  eftablifhed  in  this  county;  but 
here  are  two  objeffs  of  confiderable  merchandife,  rabbits* 
fur,  and  goofe-feathers.  The  rabbit-warrens  were  for¬ 
merly  much  more  extenfive  than  at  prefent,  and  were  pre- 
ferved  on  a  principle  of  improvement;  fome  being  broken 
up  for  tillage,  and  others,  which  had  been  under  tilth,  be¬ 
ing  again  laid  down  for  this  purpofe.  The  foil  of  old 
warrens,  by  the  rabbits  continually  ftirring  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  the  earth  in  burrowing,  has  been  found  incomparably 
better  than  lands  of  a  like  nature  left  in  their  original 
date.  The  fecundity  of  rabbits  was  a  circumftance  of  no 
fmall  confequence,  when  the  (kins  of  large  well-chofen 
rabbits  would  produce  as.  6d.  or  3s.  each  ;  at  that  time 
they  were  ufed  in  making  muffs,  tippets,  See.  the  down  was 
alfo  employed  in  hats.  The  trade  is  now  on  the  decline, 
not  only  from  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  (kins, 
but  alfo  from  the  means  of  conducting  it  becoming  daily 
more  circumfcribed  ;  it  being  now  thought  good  hufbandry 
to  deftroy  the  warrens,  and  apply  the  land  to  other  ufes. 
The  number  of  warrens  in  this  county  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  yet  many  thoufand  acres  are  (till  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  flock.  Many  of  what  are  called  the  Jins,  are  in  a 
Rate  of  wafte,  and  ferve  for  little  other  purpofe  than  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  geefe,  which  are  confidered  the  fenman’s 
treafure._  They  are  a  higlily-valuable  flock,  and  live 
where,  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  tliofe  lands,  nothing  elfe 
will ;  they  are  very  prolific,  and  the  young  quickly  be¬ 
come  faleable,  or  fpeedily  contribute  to  increafe  the  flock. 
The  feathers  are  very  valuable;  and,  however  trifling  it 
may  appear,  the  fale  of  quills  alone  amounts,  on  a  large 
flock,  to  a  confiderable  fum.  Mr.  Young  Rates,  that 
“  the  feathers  of  a  dead  goofe  are  worth  flxpence,  three 
giving  a  pound ;  but  plucking  alive  does  not  yield  more 
than  threepence  a-head  per  annum.  Some  wing  them  only 
once  every  quarter,  taking  ten  feathers  from  each  goofe, 
which  fell  at  five  (hillings  a  thoufand.  Plucked  geefe  pay, 
in  feathers,  one  (hilling  a-head  in  Wildmore  Fen.”  The 
common  mode  of  plucking  live  geefe  is  confidered  a  bar¬ 
barous  cuftoin;  but  it  has,  perhaps,  prevailed  ever  fincc 
featherbeds  came  into  general  ufe.  The  mere  plucking 
is  faid  to  hurt  the  bird  but  little,  as  the  owners  are  care¬ 
ful  not  to  pull  before  the  feathers  are  ripe,  that  is,  juft 
ready  to  fall  ;  if  forced  from  the  (kin  fooner,  they  are  of 
inferior  value.  See  the  article  Anas,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 

The  general  improvements  that  have  been  effected  im 
this  county  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and  that  are  now 
gradually  making,  have  co-operated  to  alter  the  general 
appearance,  the  agriculture,  climate,  & c.  fo  materially, 
that  the  furface  has  afl'umed  a  new  afpedft ;  the  value  of 
land  is  greatly  increafed,  the  means  of  focial  and  com¬ 
mercial  communication  have  been  facilitated,  and  the 
comforts  of  domeftic  life  greatly  promoted.  Yet  there  is 
(till  fcope  for  material  improvements;  for  the  roads,  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  are  in  a  very  bad  (tate ;  and 
the  traveller  has  not  advantages  adequate  to  the  tolls  le¬ 
vied  on  him.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bolton,  Spalding,  and 
Louth,  the  commilTioners  have  commenced  a  plan  for' 
forming  firm  and  fubltantial  roads :  this  is  moftly  done 
by  laying  (hingles,  brought  from  the  Norfolk  coaft,  in  the 
centre  of  the  road,  and  mixing  them  with  the  flit  of  the 
place.  The  wolds  extend  from  SpiKby,  in  a  north-weflerly 
direction,  for  about  forty  miles,  to  Barton,  near  the  Hum¬ 
ber.  They  are,  on  an  average,  nearly  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  of  fand  and  fandy  loam,  upon  flinty  loam,  with 
a  Tubflratum  of  chalk.  Beneath  this  line  lies  an  extenfive 
trafl  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  called  the  rnarjh , 
which  is  fecured  from  the  encroachments  of  the  fea  by 
embankments,  and  is  agriculturally  divided  into  north 
and  fouth  rnarfties  by  a  difference  in  the  foil. 

The  Jens  of  this  county  form  one  of  its  moft  promi¬ 
nent  features.  They  confift  of  lands  which,  at  fome  dif- 
tant  period,  have  been  inundated  by  the  fea,  and  by  hu¬ 
man  art  have  been  .recovered  from  it.  In  the  fummer 
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they  exhibit  immenfe  trails,  chiefly  of  grazing-land,  in¬ 
terfered  by  deep  ditches,  called  droves ,  which  ferve  both 
for  fences  and  drains.  Thefe  are  accompanied  generally 
by  parallel  banks,  upon  which  the  roads  pafs,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  waters,  in  flood-time,  from  overflow¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  lands.  They  not  only  communicate 
with  each  other,  but  alfo  with  larger  canals,  called  dykes 
and  drains,  which,  in  fome  inftances,  are  navigable  for 
boats  and  barges.  At  the  lower  end  of  thefe  are  fluices, 
guarded  by  gates,  termed  gowts.  During  the  fummer, 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  are  feen  grazing  over  this  mo¬ 
notonous  fcene,  and  many  of  the  paftures  afford  a  luxu¬ 
riant  herbage  ;  but  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  autumn,  if  it 
fliould  prove  wet,  the  afpeCl  is  changed  ;  the  cattle  quickly 
difappear,  and  the  eye  mult  pafs  over  thoufands  of  acres 
of  water  or  ice,  before  it  can  find  an  objeCt  on  which  to 
reft.  Several  caufes  combine  to  produce  this  drowning 
of  the  lands.  Many  of  the  fens  lie  below  the  level  of  the 
fea;  fome  are  lower  than  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ;  and  all 
are  beneath  the  high-water  mark  of  their  refpeftive  drains. , 
The  fubftratum  of  the  fens  is  Jilt,  or  fea-fand,  which  is  a 
well-known  conductor  of  water.  Through  this,  when  the 
drains  are  full,  the  fea-water  filters ;  and,  unable  to  pafs 
by  the  drains,  rifes  on  the  furface,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  foak.  Dugdale  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  thefe  parts  were  not  inundated.  In  his  hiftory 
of  embanking,  he  obferves,  that  the  ifle  of  Axholme, 
though  for  many  ages  it  hath  been  a  fenny  trafl,  was  not 
anciently  fo,  but  was  originally  a  woody  country,  not  an¬ 
noyed  with  thefe  inundations,  as  is  evident  from  the  great 
numbers  of  trees  which  had  been  found  in  the  moor.  The 
fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  great  level,  gives  his  opinion 
that  it  was  formerly  firm  and  dry  land,  neither  annoyed 
with  ftagnation  of  frelh  waters,  nor  inundations  from  the 
fea ;  and  this  he  fuppofes  was  the  cafe  of  the  fens  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  and  the  adjoining  counties;  for  it  is  an  efta- 
blilhed  fad,  that  large  timber-trees  will  not  thrive  in  wa¬ 
tery  lands ;  and  yet  fuch  have  been  found  lying  in  the 
earth  abundantly  in  this  country. 

The  principal  rivers  which  either  rife  in  the  county, 
pafs  through  it,  or  are  connected  with  it,  are  the  Trent, 
the  Ancholme,  the  Witham,  the  Welland,  and  the  Glen. 
The  Trent,  though  not  properly  a  river  of  this  county, 
forms  the  boundary  of  it  on  the  north-weftern  fide,  from 
the  village  of  North  Clifford  to  that  of  Stockworth  ;  whence 
it  conftitutes  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  ifle  of  Axholme  ; 
it  thence  flows  to  Aldborough,  and,  having  received  the 
Dun  and  the  Qufe,  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Humber. 
From  Gainlborough,  where  it  is  crofted  by  a  handfome 
bridge,  it  is  navigable  for  coals,  corn,  and  various  articles 
of  commerce.  The  Ancholme  is  a  fmall  river,  riling  in 
the  wolds,  near  Market-Raifin,  whence  it  is  navigable  to 
the  Humber,  into  which  it  falls  fome  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Trent.  The  Welland  has  its  fource  near 
Sibertoff,  in  Northamptonlhire ;  and,  being  in.creafed  by 
numerous  itreams,  paffes  Market- Deeping  ;  where,  enter¬ 
ing  the  fens,  it  leaves  a  portion  of  its  waters  and  fludge, 
which  it  had  accumulated  in  its  previous  paffage  through 
the  rich  lands  of  Northamptonlhire,  Leicefterlhire,  and 
Rutlandlhire.  Itafterwards  meets  the  contributory  Glen, 
and  empties  itfelf  into  Fofs-dyke-Wafli,  eaft  of  Bofton. 
The  Witham,  which  is  completely  a  river  of  this  county, 
derives  its  origin  near  South  Witham  ;  and  thence  flows 
almoft  due  north,  through  the  park  of  Eafton,  and  to  Great 
Ponton.  It  proceeds  through  a  wide  valley  to  Lincoln  ; 
continuing  its  courfe  to  Bofton,  it  unites  its  waters  with 
the  fea  at  a  place  called  Bofton-Deeps.  Much  of  thepre- 
fent  bed  of  the  river,  from  Bofton  upwards,  is  a  new  cut, 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  widening  the  channel,  rendering 
it  more  commodious  for  navigation,  and  better  adapted 
to  receive  and  carry  off  the  water  of  the  contiguous  fens. 
Thefe  rivers,  with  thofe  of  the  Grant,  Oufe,  and  Nene,  in 
the  adjacent  counties,  from  the  obftruflions  they  meet  in 
delivering  their  waters  to  the  ocean,  form  one  great  caufe 
of  inundating  fo  large  a  portion  of  valuable  land.  In 
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viewing  the  various  inlets  of  the  fea,  it  is  furprifing  t® 
obferve  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fand  and  fludge  which 
is  continually  depofiting  on  the  fliore.  This  is'owing  t® 
the  nature  of  the  tides,  which,  from  the  form  of  the  chan¬ 
nel,  flow  with  more  violence  than  they  ebb.  Hence  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  are  choked  up,  and  the  defcending 
waters  are  thrown  back  on  the  low-lands.  The  great  bay, 
or  eftuary,  into  which  the  different  livers,  palling  through 
the  fens,  are  emptied,  is  very  (hallow,  and  full  of  drifting 
fands  and  lilt.  That  this  diftricl  was  thus  flooded  at  a 
very  remote  period,  is  evident  from  the  plans  of  embank¬ 
ing  and  draining  which  the  Romans  adopted,  in  order  t® 
counteract  the  mifchievous  effects  of  fuch  inundations. 
Since  their  departure,  much  has  been  done  at  various 
times  for  the  improvement  of  the  fen-country;  and  a* 
immenle  expenfe  has  been  occafionally,  and  is  (till  annu¬ 
ally,  incurred,  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  water, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  foil.  To  the  north  and  north-eaffc 
of  the  Witham,  are  the  large  fenny  trails  called  Wild- 
more  Fen,  Weft  Fen,  and  Eaft  Fen  ;  in  the  latter  of  which, 
it  appears  by  a  writ,  4.1  Elizabeth,  5000  acres  were  drowned. 
A  plan  is  now  executing  under  the  direction  of  that  very 
fcientific  and  able  engineer  Mr.  John  Rennie,  by  which, 
thefe  three  fens  will  be  effectually  drained,  and  the  low¬ 
lands  of  this  part  of  the  county  be  rendered  produClive 
and  profitable.  The  enclofure  of  Wildmore  Fen  alone 
will  bring  into  immediate  cultivation  40,000  acres; 
of  inundated,  and  confequently  of  hitherto  unprofitable, 
land.  It  is  fo  rich,  that  confiderable  part  of  it  i3  now 
felling  at  50I.  per  acre,  and  the  reft  is  of  equal  value. 
The  aggregate  amount,  therefore,  is  2,000,000k  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  inclofing,  draining,  See.  has  coll  400,0001.  f® 
that  the  net  profit  to  the  owners  of  this  great  work  is 
i,6oo,oool.  fterling. 

Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  there  is  not  probably  a  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  kingdom  that  has  made  equal  exertions  in  this 
very  important  work  of  draining.  “  The  quantity  of  land 
thus  added  to  the  kingdom,  has  been  great;  fens  of  wa¬ 
ter,  mud,  wild  fowl, frogs,  and  agues,  (thefe  are  his  words,) 
have  been  converted  to  rich  pafture  and  arable,  worth 
from  20s.  to  40s.  an  acre.  Health  improved,  morals  cor¬ 
rected,  and  the  community  enriched.  Thefe,  when  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  an  extent,  are  great  works,  and  refleCl  the 
higheft  credit  on  the  good  lenfe  and  energy  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Without  going  back  to  very  remote  periods, 
there  cannot  have  been  lefs  than  150,000  acres  drained 
and  improved,  on  an  average,  from  5s.  an  acre  to  25s.  or 
a  rental  created  of  150,000k  a-year.  But  fuppofe  it  only 
ioo,oool.  and  that  the  profit  has  on  an  average  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  period  of  thirty  years;  the  rental  has 
in  that  time  amounted  to  three  millions,  and  the  produce 
to  near  ten  5  and  when,  with  the  views  of  a  political  arith¬ 
metician,  we  refleCl  on  the  circulation  that  has  attended 
this  creation  of  wealth  through  induftry  ;  the  number  of 
people  fupported  ;  the  confumption  of  manufactures  ;  the 
(hipping  employed ;  the  taxes  levied  by  the  ftate;  and  all 
the  claffes  of  the  community  benefited  ;  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  fuch  works  will  be  feen  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  well  underftood  of  giving  all  imaginable  encou¬ 
ragement  and  facility  to  their  execution.  Thefe  under¬ 
takings  prove  the  reliance  of  a  people  on  the  fecure  pof- 
feflion  of  what  their  induftry  creates  ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  common-rights,  all  England  would  long  ago  have  been 
cultivated  and  improved  ;  no  caufe  preferves  our  waftes 
in  their  prefent  ftate,  but  the  tendernefs  of  government  in 
touching  private  property.”  Mr.  Young  gives  a  bad  ac¬ 
count  of  the  women  of  Lincolnlhire  ;  who  are  faid  to  be 
“very  lazy,  and  to  do  nothing  but  bring  children  and  eat 
cake:  the  men  m,ilk  the  cows.”  He  adds,  however,  that 
“  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  too  highly  in  praife  of  the  cot- 
tage-fyftem  of  this  county,  where  land,  gardens,  cows, 
and  pigs,  are  fo  general  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Upon 
Views  only  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  it  is  gratifying 
to  every  honeft  heart  to  fee  that  clafs  of  the  people  com¬ 
fortable,  upon  which  all  others  depend  :  this  motive  alone 
9  B  .  ought 
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ought  to  operate  Sufficiently. to  make  the  practice  univer- 
fal  through  the  kingdom  ;  but  there  are  alfo  others  that 
Ihould  fpeak  powerfully  to  the  feelings  even  of  the  molt 
felfifh  :  wherever  this  fyft'em  is  found,  pcor’s-rates  are 
low;  upon  an  average  of  the  county,  they  do  not  amount 
to  one-third  of  what  is  paid  in  Suffolk  ;  and  another  ob¬ 
ject  yet  more  important,  is  the  attachment  which  men 
mull;  inevitably  feel  to  their  country,  when  they  partake 
thus  in  the  property  of  it.”  Thefe  ideas  fuggeft  a  fyltem 
jrn'uch  preferable  to  that  well-meant,  but  not  perhaps  well- 
confidered,  plan  of  making  the  earth  groan  under  im» 
menfe  poor-houfes,  called  Houfes  of  Indufiry.  The  poor 
will  neither  be  improved  nor  be  made  grateful  by  being 
crowded  together,  like  invalids  or  culprits,  in  large  build¬ 
ings,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called.  Let  them  ap¬ 
pear  as  members  of  the  community,  and  not  as  difleyered 
parts.  Young's  Viczo  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

•  The  high  wind  which  prevailed  on  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1S10,  may  be  regarded  as  the  mod  .awful  vifitation 
with  which  this  county  has  ever  been  afflicted.  The  ca¬ 
lamity  produced  by  the  gale  was  twofold ;  at  fea  and  on 
Ihore  its  effects  were  fo  extenfively  fatal,  that,  in  the  eltimate 
of  injury  fuffered,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  whether  the  adven¬ 
turous  mariner  or  the  peaceful  hufbandman  had  the  greater 
weight  of  affliction  to  fuftain.  The  centre  of  dillrefs  feems 
to  have  been  the  town  of  Bofton.  A  tremendous  gale 
from  the  eaft  was  experienced  there  throughout  Saturday ; 
it  fet  direftly  into  the  mouth  of  the  haven  ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  the  evening  tide  came  in  with  that  ir- 
reiiftible  force  which  an  accumulated  impetus  of  twelve 
hours’  continuance  mull  neceffarily  give  it.  What  is 
called  th teagre  of  the  tide,  although  expedted  to  be  ltronger 
than  ufual,  aftonrfbed  thofe  who  faw  it  come  up  the  chan- 
31  el,  and  was  the  harbinger  of  dreadful  mifchief.  By  fe- 
-ven  o’clock  the  tide  had  rifen  higher  by  four  inches  than 
on  any  preceding  occafion  upon  record,  and  had  filled 
the  houfes  in  many  ftreets  to  a  confiderable  depth  with 
water.  At  this  height  it  continued  for  about  an  hour, 
without  perceptible  change.  The  caufe  of  this  was,  that 
the  tide  had  overtopped  its  barriers,  the  banks  of  the 
chanhel  were  inefficient  to  hold  it,  and,  being  invaded  by 
the  overfalling  furge  on  the  land  fide,  yielded  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  flood.  Frifkney  and  Leverton  new  fea-banks 
were  broken  in  many  places;  Frieflon  new  bank  entirely 
fvvept  away,  and  the  old  bank  in  that  parifh  demolifhed 
in  various  parts;  as  alfo  were  Bofton  eaft  old  bank,  and  the 
banks  at  Shirbeck  Quarter,  Wyberton,  Frampton,  and 
Fofdyke.  By  thefe  feveral  breaches  of  banks  the  tide  got 
vent  in  a  new  and  lefs  ftraitened  channel,  and  the  whole 
furrounding  country  was  deluged  by  the  fea.  Had  the 
banks  been  fufliciently  high  to  have  confined  the  tide  in 
its  accuftotned  courfe,  the  town  of  Bofton,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  for  the  water  would  have 
rifen  fome  feet  higher  in  it,  and  have  wafned  down  and 
deftroyed  every  thing.  The  diftrefs  which  this  fierce  and 
unlooked-for  invafion  of  the  neighbouring  lands  occafion- 
ed,  is  beyond  all  defcription.  The  flood  fwept  cattle  and 
every  thing  before  it  in  its  progrefs  to  find  a  level ;  and 
the  bluffing  of  the  water  through  the  apertures  of  the 
banks,  as  thofe  barriers  fucceflively  gave  way,  added  a 
atoife  like  thunder  to  the  horrors  of  the  night.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  many  farm- houfes  were  environed  by  the 
water  before  they  knew  of  danger;  and  efcape  was  impof- 
fible,  had  the  formation  of  the  country  permitted  any  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  inundation  ;  owing,  however,  to  its  ten- 
variable  fiatnefs,  there  was  not,  in  feveral  parifh.es,  a  foot 
of  ground  unflooded.  The  confirmation  and  affliclion 
produced  by  this  event  can  f’carcely  be  imagined,  and 
much  lefs  adequately  defcribed ;  the  whole  country  about 
Bofton,  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  that  town,  experienced 
this  overwhelming  calamity;  the  lands  on  the  eaftern  fide 
were  faved,  in  confequence  of  thofe  capacious  drains,. 
Hobhole,  and  Maud  Fofter,  (heretofore  condemned  as 
ufelefs,)  having  received  the  weight  of  waters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  fneep  drowned  in  the  diftfeffed  tract  of  country 
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between  Wainfleet  and  Sutterton  (to  which  latter  town 
the  inundation  extended  fouthwardly)  is  computed  at 
15,000;  befides  horfes  and  other  cattle.  Implements  of 
every  defcription  were  fwept  in  a  general  wreck  ;  flacks 
of  corn  and  hay  to  a  great  amount  were  carried  like  litter 
over  the  country  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman  blaft- 
ed,  not  merely  for  the  prefent,  but,  on  account  of  the 
ponds,  wells,  and  ditches,  being,  without  exception,  filled 
with  fait  water,  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  future. 
At  Fofdyke  the  tide  came  upon  the  lands  fo  fuddenly,  that 
a  fervant  maid  of  Mr.  Birkett,  of  that  place,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  whilft  milking  the  cows,  in  a  pafture 
not  far  from  the  houfe,  and  perifhed  before  affiltance  could 
be  given.  Another  perfon  of  that  parish,  an  elderly  wo¬ 
man,  was  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  waffled  out  of  an  up¬ 
per  window  of  her  cottage,  and  drowned.  At  Fiflitoft,  a 
Mr.  Jeflop  loft  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  fome  of 
his  father's  (heep.  His  death  was  not  lefs  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  other  two  perfons  above-mentioned. 
About  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  his  father,  looking 
out  into  the  ftorm,  miftook  the  approaching  deluge  from 
the  fea  for  a  fall  of  fnow  on  the  paftures.,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  fon,  that  care  fflould  be  taken  of  the  ffleep.  The 
latter  immediately  went  forth  ;  and,  before  lie  had  reco 
vered  from  his  altonifhment  at  the  coming  waters,  fell  a 
facrifice  to  them,  by  getting  out  of  his  depth.  Plomer’s 
hotel,  at  Friefton  fflore,  was  for  a  long  time  expected  to  be 
completely  wafhed  away  :  the  great  bow-window  was  forced 
from  the  building  by  the  water,  and  carried  to  the  diftance 
of  feveral  fields.  Small  tenements,  and  barns  and  ffleds, 
fhared  a  common  deftructions  in  feveral  pariffles.  Not  lefs 
than  20,000  acres  of  the  richelt  land  in  England  were 
flooded.  The  water  ran  over  the  London  road  in  feveral 
places  within  feven  miles  of  Bofton;  it  was  in  fome  fitua- 
tions  a  foot  deep  on  the  road.  The  performance  of  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  parifh -church  of  Bof¬ 
ton,  was  prevented,  by  the  tide  on  the  preceding  evening 
having  completely  flooded  the  extenfive  area  appropriated 
to  public  worfhip.  The  water  from  the  river,  entering 
chiefly  at  the  weftern  door,  and  partly  at  the  fouthern, 
covered  the  whole  floor  of  the  church,  as -far  as  the  fteps 
into  the  chancel ;  and,  in  the  northern  aifle,  to  a  conii- 
derable  depth  :  the  height  of  the  water  againft  the  weftern 
end  of  the  fteeple,  was  two  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half. 
That  beautiful  fabric,  the  fteeple  however,  fuftained 
no  injury;  of  the  church,  part  of  the  florid  parapet 
on  the  external  roof,  between  the  body  of  the  building 
and  the  chancel,  was  blown  down  ;  but  the  injury  is  not 
extenfive.  In  October  1793,  the  tide  at  Bofton  flowed 
remarkably  high  ;  on  the  30th  of  September,  1 807,  it  flowed 
feven  inches  higher  than  at  that  time;  and  at  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of  it  attained  a  height  exceeding  by  four 
inches  and  a  half  the  tide  of  1807.  A  barge  drifted  over 
the  bank  near  the  Scalp,  and  appeared  in  the  midft  of  the 
paftures,  with  the  flteep  grazing  round  her.  Three  vef- 
fels  of  burden  were  driven  up  the  Wafhway  by  the  tide, 
nearly  as  far  as  Fofdyke  Inn.  A  large  hay-ftack,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Day,  of  Friefton,  (near  the  fliore-houfes,)  was 
moved  entire  by  the  tide,  from  one  end  of  a  pafture  to 
the  other,  (a  diftance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,) 
and  there  flood  eredl  and  perfedt !  At  Wifbech  the  gale 
was  feverely  felt;  the  tide  rofe  to  an  unufual  height,  and 
flowed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  feveral  craft  loaded  with 
grain  broke  from  their  moorings,  and  funk.  The  banks 
in  feveral  places  were  overflowed,  and  the  lands  near  the 
town  inundated.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  fuftained  a 
ferious  lofs ;  as  the  warehoufes  and  other  buildings,  near 
the  river,  were  filled  with  fait  water.  There  were  nearly 
three  hundred  trees  blown  down  by  the  fide  of  the  road 
between  Leicefler  and  Stamford;  and  feveral  hundred 
trees  in  Burgheley,  Grimfthorpe,  Exton,  and  Walcot, 
parks.  The  lofl'es  at  fea  were  truly  dreadful  all  along  the 
coafl;  the  number  of  veflels  wrecked  between  the  Humber 
and  Bofton  Deeps  only,  being  no  l^fs  than  forty.  Monthly 
Mag,  for  Dec.  iSio. 
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LINCOLNVIL'LE,  a  town  of  Hancock  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maine,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Penoblcot  bay  ;  twelve 
miles  from  Belfaft. 

LINCO'NIA,  f.  [fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  but  whence 
derived  we  know  not.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  digynia.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  four-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate, 
permanent ;  the  inferior  oppofite  pair  fhorter.  Corolla  : 
petals  five,  lanceolate,  feffile,  upright  ;  neCtary,  a  dell 
impreffed  on  the  bottom  of  the  petal,  girt  beneath  by  the 
margin.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-fliaped,  margined, 
upright,  middling  ;  anthers  obtufe,  fagittated  with  nu- 
tant  gaping  auricles.  Piftillum  :  germ  half-inferior  with 
refpedt  to  the  corolla  ;  with  refpeci  to  the  calyx,  fuperior  ; 
ftyles  two,  filiform,  ftriated  ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  two-celled.  Seeds  two.  The  perianthium  per¬ 
haps  might  be  taken  for  braCfes  ;  and  then  the  flower 
would  be  entirely  fuperior. — EJJcntial  Charader.  Petals, 
five,  with  a  nedareous  excavation  at  the  bafe ;  capfule, 
two-celled. 

Linconia  alopecuroidea,  the  only  fpecies  of  which  we 
have  a  defcription.  It  is  a  fhrub  with  a  few  vy  and  like 
branches,  irregular  from  the  bale  of  the  falling  leaves,  as 
in  the  fir-tree.  Leaves  fcattered,  in  a  fort  of  whorl,  five 
or  fix  together,  lubpetioled,  linear,  three-fided,  Itiffifh, 
fhining,  an  inch  long,  rugged  at  the  angles;  the  upper- 
mbft  ciliate.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  not 
however  in  bundles,  but  feparate,  lateral,  feflile,  the  length 
of  the  leaves  ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  not  difpoled  in  a  ring, 
but  by  pairs  alternately  oppofite,  villofe  at  the  edge  ;  co¬ 
rollas  tenacious,  flefn-coloured  or  white.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  watery  places  among  the  mountains. 

There  is  another  fpecies  from  the  fame  country  in  the 
Bankfian  Herbarium,  with  the  flowers  in  bundles  and 
heads. 

LINC'TUS, /.  [from  lingo,  Lat.]  Medicine  licked  up 
by  the  tongue. 

LIN'DA,  a  finall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the  Zambefe. 

LIN'DA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Hefle  :  four 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gieflen. 

LIN'DAHL,  a  town  of  Norway  :  14.0  miles  north  of 
Chriftiania. 

LIN'DANUS  (William),  a  celebrated  catholic  divine, 
'ftas  born  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1525.  He 
purfued  his  academical  ftudies  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards 
went  to  France  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  languages.  Having  returned  to  Louvain,  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft,  and  admitted  a  licentiate  in  divinity. 
This  was  in  the  year  1552  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
undertook  the  office  of  leftureron  the  facred  fcriptures  at 
Dillengen,  which  poll  he  filled  for  three  years  with  high 
reputation.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1556,  after 
which  he  Was  appointed  dean  of  the  Hague;  counfellor 
to  the  king;  vicar  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  and  inquifi- 
tor  of  the  faith  within  the  fame  eccleliaftical  jurifdiftion. 
On  account  of  his  great  zeal  in  the  latter  office,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  much  feverity,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated].  by  the  bigoted  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Ruremond;  but  the  troubles  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  prevented  him  from  taking  pol- 
feflion  of  his  fee  till  feven  years  afterwards.  In  1568,  he 
paid  a  vifit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  and  the  cardinals  with  fingular  marks  of 
efteem.  On  his  return  to  his  flock,  he  found  them  re¬ 
duced  to  a  tniferable  (late  by  the  ravages  of  famine  and 
the  peftilence  ;  on  which  occafion  he  exercifed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  Chriftian  bifhop  in  a  very  honourable  manner, 
applying  the  revenues  of  his  fee  to  the  relief  of  the  indi¬ 
gent,  and  vifiting  every  part  of  his  diocefe,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  perfonaliy  comforting,  inftruCting,  and  affifting, 
the  diftrefled.  In  1584.,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  to 
Rome;  and  after  his  return  was  tranflated,  in  1588,  to 
the  biffiopric  of  Ghent.  He  furvived  this  promotion, 
however,  only  three  months,  and  died  towards  the  clofe 
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of  the  year  laft-mentioned,  about  the  age  of  fixty-three. 
Lindanus  was  well  verfed  in  the  fathers,  and  councils, 
and  eccleliaftical  antiquities.  Pie  was  alfo  a  good  Greek 
and  Hebrew  fcholar;  well  read  in  divinity;  pofleffed  a 
vigorous  intellect;  and  was  an  acute  and  able  reafoner. 
His  writings  are  diftinguillied  by  energy  and  purity  of 
ftyle,  though  fometimes  too  much  inflated  ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  is  efteemed  by  the  catholics  as  one  of  their  flrft-rafe 
controverfialilts.  His  molt  valued  publication  is  entitled,, 
Panoplia  Evangelica,  which  was  publiftied  at  Cologne  in 
1563,  in  folio,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Paris,  in  nmo. 
It  is  boafted  of  as  containing  a  mafterly  and  unanfwera- 
ble  defence  of  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church, 
of  Rome,  again  ft  the  objections  of  protellants.  Lindanus* 
alfo  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  polemical  trea¬ 
ties  ;  paraphrafes  on  many  of  the  plalms  ;  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  edition  of  the  Pfalter,  illuftrated  with  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts. 

LIN'DAR,  a  town  of  Iftria  -.  five  miles  north-eaft  0 ft 
Mitterburg. 

LINDAU',  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  on  an  ifland, 
in  the  lake  of  Conftance,  which  communicates  with  the 
continent  by  means  of  a  bridge.  This  ifland  is  divided 
by  an  arm  of  the  lake  in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  form  ano¬ 
ther  final ler  ifland,  which  is  leparated  from  the  city,  and 
confifts  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  being  walled  quite 
round.  On  account  of  this  fitiiation  it  is,  that  Lindau 
has  been  Ityled  the  Venice  of  Swabia.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  burghers  here  are  Lutherans.  The  parilh-church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  This  town  has  alfo  a  well- 
endowed  hofpital,  and  a  grammar-fchool  confiding  of 
four  clalfes.  The  caftle,  and  the  Heyden  Maur,  or  Heathen 
Wall,  as  it  is  called,  handing  near  the  gate  at  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  the  continent,  are  reckoned  Roman  works; 
the  latter  of  which  is  attributed  to  Tiberius  Nero,  and 
the  former  to  Conftantius  Cblorus,  at  the  time  of  the 
encampments  in  this  ifland,  during  their  expeditions 
againft  the  Vindelici  and  Alemanni.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed 
that  near  this  caftle  formerly  flood  a  town  ;  and  that  the 
little  church  of  St.  Peter  here  was  built  on  the  firft  intro¬ 
duction  of  Cllriftianity  into  this  country.  By  the  peace 
of  Pr&fburg,  in  1805,  it  was  given  to  Bavaria.  Its  ter¬ 
ritory  comprehends  fourteen  villages  :  nineteen  miks  ealt 
of  Conftance,  and  forty-fix  ealt- north-eaft  of  Zurich, 
Lat.  47.  28.  N,  Ion.  10.  35.  E. 

LINDAU',  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary  :  feventeen 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Clakathurn. 

LINDAU',  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  territory  of 
Eichfeld,  fituated  on  the  Rhine:  twelve  miles  north-weft 
of  Duderftadt. 

LINDAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  Zerbft  :  five  miles  north  of  Zerbft. 

LINDAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Bayreuth, 

LINDAU'.  See  Lindow. 

LIN'DE,  or  Lindesberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft- 
manland,  fituated  in  a  narrow  fandy  traft  between  two 
lakes;  built  in  the  year  1644,  by  queen  Chriltina.  Near 
it  is  a  medicinal  fpring.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Stroemftiolm,  and  eighty-fix  weft-north-weft  of 
Stockholm.  Lat.  59.  33.  N.  Ion.  14.  56.  E. 

LIN'DE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg  :  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Romhill. 

LIN'DE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Querfurt :  four  miles  north-welt  of  juterbock. 

LIN'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Bergerac,  and  feven  weft  of 
Sarlat. 

LINDEAL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Gandicotta. 

LINDEBEU'F,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cany,  and 
fix  north-north- weft  of  Rouen. 

LIN'DECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  1  eight 
miles  north  of  Ciliey, 

UN'DEN, 
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LIN'DEN,/.  [Iinb,  Sax.]  The  lime-tree.  See  Yilia. 
—Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  fofter  grain.  Dryden. 

Two  neighb’ring  trees,  with  walls  encompafs’d  round, 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  fofter  linden  one.  Dryden . 

LIN'DEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Neuftadt. 

'LIN'DEN  (John-Antonides  Vander),  a  learned  phyfi- 
*ian,  was  born  at  Enchuyfen  in  North  Holland,  in  1609. 
His  father,  Antony-Antonides,  praftifed  pliyfic  both  at 
Enchuyfen  and  in  Amfterdam,  and  wrote  feveral  profef- 
Sonal  works.  John-Antonides  took  his  degree  of  dodlor 
j»f -phyfic  at  Franeker  in  1630,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
medical  chair  in  that  univerfity  in  1639  ;  which  office  he 
held  till  165s,  when  he  accepted  the  fame  profeffbrfhip  at 
Leyden.  He  died  there  in  1664..  Vander-Linden,  who 
svas  at  ftrft  a  (launch  follower  of  Hippocrates,  became  at 
length  attached  to  the  chemical  feft,  and  is  faid  by  Guy 
Fatin  to  have  loft  his  life  by  taking  antimony  and  refufing 
•to  be  blooded  in  a  pleurify.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  of 
which  the  belt  known  is  his  book  De  Scriptis  Media's,  firft 
publilhed  in  1637,  and  feveral  times  re-edited.  It  is  a  dry 
satalogue  cf  medical  authors  and  their  works,  but  highly 
ufeful  to  thofe  engaged  in  fimilar  enquiries ;  and  Haller 
aonfeffes,  that  he  Ihotild  not  have  been  able  to  make  his 
»wn  Bibliotheca  Medica  tolerably  perfect  without  the  aid 
of  Linden.  It  was  continued  and  much  augmented  by 
jG.  A.  Mercklin,  under  the  title  of  Lindenius  renovatus ; 
Morirnb.  1686.  Vander-Linden  publilhed  an  edition  of 
Cclfus  de  Re  Medica,  Leid.  1657.  He  employed  much 
labour  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  was  publilhed  after  his  death  by  his  fon,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leid.  1665  ;  reprinted  at  Na¬ 
ples  1754,  and  Venice  1757.  He  adopts  the  verfion  of 
Cornarius,  and  divides  the  text  commodioufly  into  heads  ; 
fo  that  his  edition  is  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  for  ufe, 
though  it  has  incurred  the  cenfure  of  critics.  He  illus¬ 
trated  this  author  in  his  Selefta  Medica  et  ad  ea  Exerci- 
tationes,  1656,  confifting  of  dilfertations  relative  to  va¬ 
rious  places  in  Hippocrates,  and  likewife  in  other  ancient 
authors  ;  and  he  gave  a  fyftem  of  Hippocratic  doflrine  in 
his  Meletemata  Medicinx  Hippocraticx,  1660. 

LIN'DENAU,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Na- 
tangen  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Brandenburg. 

LIN'DENAU,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Thorn  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Culm. 

LIN'DENAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neyfle:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Patfchkau. 

LIN'DENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Bayreuth  :  nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

LIN'DENBRONN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Hohenlohe  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Langenburg. 

JLIN'DENBRUCH  (Frederic),  a  learned  philologift, 
was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  died  about  1638.  He  wrote 
annotations  on  Terence,  on  the  fragments  of  certain 
Latin  poets,  and  on  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He  alfo 
publilhed  a  curious  work  entitled.  Codex  Legum  Anti- 
quarum,  feu  Leges  Wifigothorum,  Burgundionum,  Lon- 
gobardorum,  &c.  Francof.  fol.  1613. 

LIN'DENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  Rhine:  fourteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Llanheim,  and  eight  weft  of  Erbach. 

LIN'DENHARDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bayreuth  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Bayreuth. 

LIN'DER,  a  town  of  Iftria:  twelve  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Pedena. 

LINDE'RA,/.  [fo  named  by  Thunberg,  in  memory 
of  John  Linder ,  a  phyfician  at  Stockholm,  afterwards  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  name  of  Lindeftolpe,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1678,  and  died  in  1724.  He  was  a  celebrated  Swedilh 
botanilt,  and  author  of  the  Flora  Wikfbergenfis,  publilhed 
at  Stockholm  in  172S.  His  inaugural  thefis,  De  Hefpe- 
ridum  Pomis,  was  publilhed  at  Abo  in  1702.  About  fix 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  treatile  De  Venenis,  printed 
at  Leyden;  a  pofthumous  edition  of  which  was  publilhed 

Leipfic  in  1735,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Stenzelius. 
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This  is  faid  to  be  a  mafterly  diflertation  on  vegetable  poL 
Tons.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  an  eflay  upon  the  co¬ 
louring  properties  of  feveral  Swedilh  plants,  particularly 
of  fome  lichens.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexan- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  none.  Corolla:  petals  fix,  ovate,  obtufe.  Stamina: 
filaments  fix,  many  times  (hotter  than  the  corolla  :  an- 
therx  minute.  Piltilluin  :  germ  ovate,  fmooth,  fupeiior; 
ftyle  upright,  rather  Ihorterthan  the  corolla  :  ftiginas  two, 
reflex.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  two-cellcd. — EJJential  Cha- 
raEler.  Corolla  fix-petalled. 

Lindera  umbellata,  a  Angle  fpecies.  The  Item  is  Ihrubby^ 
and  loofe  :  branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  flexuofe, 
fmooth,  fpreading  very  much  ;  leaves  aggregate  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets,  petioled,  oblong,  acute,  entire, 
above  green  and  fmooth,  underneath  pale  and  villofe,  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  terminating,  in  a  Ample  many-flow¬ 
ered  umbel  ;  peduncles  a  little  hairy,  unguicular;  pedi¬ 
cels  tomentofe,  about  half  the  length.  The  Japonefe  ufe 
the  wood  for  making  foft  brulhes  to  clean  their  teeth  with. 

Lindera  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  in  Adanfon, 
(Families  des  Plantes,  v.  2.  499.)  by  which  he  feems  ta 
have  intended  to  honour  Dr.  Lindern.  See  Lindernia, 
His  plant  appears  to  be  a  Chxrophyllum. 

LIN'DERKREUZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt:  eight  miles  north- weft  of  Weyda. 

LINDER'NIA,  J.  [fo  called  by  AUioni  in  honour  of 
Francis  Balthazar  von  Lindern,  a  phyfician  at  Stralburg, 
who  appears  to  have  graduated  at  Jena,  where  his  inau¬ 
gural  diflertation,  de  Vermibus,  was  publilhed  in  1707. 
As  a  botanift  he  is  known  from  the  following  works  ; 
Tourneforiius  Alfaticus,  publilhed  in  8vo.  at  Stralburg,  in 
17283  and  Hortus  Alfaticus,  in  1747.  The  latter  contains 
an  account  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  province  of  Al- 
fatia,  and  efpecially  about  Stralburg.  Both  the  works  are 
accompanied  by  plates.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of  perfo- 
natae,  (fcrophularix,  Jujf.)  The  generic  characters  are — • 
Calyx:  perianthium  five- parted  :  divifions  linear,  lharp, 
permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent,  two-lipped. 
Upper  lip  very  Ihort,  concave,  emarginated  ;  lower  lip 
upright,  three-cleft ;  the  middle  one  rather  larger.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four,  twin  :  the  two  fuperior  ones  fim- 
ple  :  the  two  inferior  afeending  :  with  a  terminal  upright 
tooth  ;  anthers  twin  :  the  inferior  ones  fublateral.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  ovate;  ftyle  filiform;  ftigma  emarginated. 
Pericarpium:  capfule  oval,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds: 
numerous  ;  receptacle  cylindric. — EJJential  CharaElcr.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  ringent,  with  the  upper  lip  very 
Ihort ;  llamina  the  two  lower  with  a  terminating  tooth 
and  a  fublateral  anther;  capfule  one-celled. 

Species.  1.  Lindernia  pyxidaria  ;  leaves  fefiile,  quite  en¬ 
tire;  peduncles  folitary.  Root  annual;  item  fmooth,  fquare, 
brittle,  fometimes  branched  and  putting  forth  runners. 
Leaves  fmall,  (lightly  crenate,  like  thofe  of  Anagallis, 
oppofite.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  a  long  (lender 
peduncle;  calyx  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  almoft  to 
the  bottom  ;  corolla  pale  blue.  Native  of  Virginia,  in 
watery  and  boggy  places,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Hence  it  has  migrated  into  Europe,  and  is  now  found  in 
like  fituations  in  Alface  and  Piedmont. 

2.  Lindernia  dianthera :  leaves  petioled,  ovate-round- 
ilh,  fubferrate ;  Item  creeping.  This  allb  is  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  Hifpaniola.  Mr.  Miller’s  defeription 
has  been  already  given  under  Erinus  procumbens,  vol. 
vi.  p.  903.  It  mull  have  been  cultivated  by  him  before 
1733,  the  year  of  Dr.  Houftoun’s  death. 

3.  Lindernia  Japonica  :  leaves  obovate,  toothed  ;  the 
loweft  petioled.  Root  annual ;  Item  herbaceous,  branched, 
weak  :  branches  alternate,  foinewhat  villofe,  from  an  inch 
to  a  fpan  in  length.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  flowers 
through  the  fpring. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  laft  deferibed  are  faid  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodromus  to  the  Flora  of  New 
Holland,  to  be  certainly  different  in  genus  from  L.  pyxi¬ 
daria.  The  fame  author  deferibes  the  three  following 
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new  fpecies  of  Lindernia,  all  natives  of  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland,  though  he  remarks  that  they  do 
not  altogether  accord  with  the  original  character  of  this 
genus. 

4.  Lindernia  alfinoides  :  leaves  ovate,  entire  or  (lightly 
toothed;  (tem-leaves  diftant ;  floral  ones  ('mail.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stem  ereCt. 

5.  Lindernia  fcapigera  :  leaves  broad-ovate>  nearly  en¬ 
tire  ;  lower  ones  crowded  together  ;  thofe  of  the  ftem  few 
and  fmall ;  floral  leaves  minute.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

6.  Lindernia  fubulata  :  leaves  linear-awl-thaped,  entire. 
Found  by  fir  Tofeph  Banks  only. 

LINDERUTOE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Little  Belt,  near  the  coaft  of  Stefwick  :  eight  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Aliens,  in  the  itland  of  Funen. 

LIN'DES  NESS'.  See  Naze. 

LIN'DE WIESE,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifie  :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Neiflfe. 

LIN'DICI-I,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg:  five 
miles  north  of  Volkach. 

LIN'DISFARN.  See  Holy  Island,  vol.  x.  p.  248. 
LIN'DO,  a  town  in  the  iliand  of  Rhodes,  anciently 
called  Lindus,  and  celebrated  for  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  whence  that  goddefs  had  the  furname  of  Lindia. 
This  temple  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Danaus  king  of 
Egypt,  on  landing  here  in  his  flight  from  his  own  kingdom. 
A  certain  feftival  was  celebrated  annually  in  this  city,  not 
with  bleflings  and  prayers,  as  LaCtantius  informs  us,  but 
with  curfes  and  imprecations;  infomuch  that,  if  one  good 
word  efcaped  any  of  thofe  that  were  prefent,  it  was 
deemed  a  very  bad  omen,  and  the  whole  ceremony  began 
anew.  Lindus  gave  birth  to  Chares,  the  architect  of  the 
Coloffus ;  and  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece.  It  is  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Rhodes. 
Lat.  36.  17.  N.  Ion.  27.  38.  E. 

LIN'DON,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  55.  N.  Ion.  16.  57.  E. 

LIN'DOW,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  :  thirty-three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Beilin,  and 
thirty-five  north-north-eaft  of  Bnfhdenburg.  Lat.  52.  57. 
N.  Ion.  1 3.  E. 

LIN'DOW,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder. 

LIN'DOW,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  :  three  miles 
weft  of  Balm. 

LIN'D.RIDGE,  a  village  in  Worcefterfnire,  to  the  weft 
of  Aherly,  on  the  borders  of  Shropth^re  near  the  river 
Teine;  in  whofe  church  are  feveral  ancient  monuments. 

LINDSJE'A,  /•  [fo  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander, 
after  Mr.  John  Lindjay ,  an  afiiduous  and  (kilful  botanift  of 
Jamaica,  author  of  a  paper,  printed  in  the  TranfaCtions 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  vol.  ii.  on  the  germination  and 
railing  of  ferns  from  the  feed  ;  as  well  as  of  another  pa¬ 
per,  in  the  fame  volume,  concerning  the  railing  of  feve¬ 
ral  other  cryptogamiC  plants  in  the  fame  manner.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  Alices,  or 
ferns.  The  generic  characters  are — Capfules  annulated, 
in  continued,  nearly-marginal,  lateral  or  terminal,  lines; 
involucrum  arifing  from  the  furface  of  the  leaf,  membra¬ 
nous,  continued,  entire  or  (lightly  crenate,  at  length  re- 
flexed,  permanent.— EJfential  Char  after.  FruCtification  in 
continued,  nearly-marginal,  lines  ;  involucrum  from  the 
furface  of  the  leaf,  continued,  feparating  at  the  fide  to¬ 
wards  the  margin.  Nine  fpecies  are  defenbed  in  Mr.  Dry- 
ander’s  original  effay  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf. 
to  which  five  are  added  by  Dr.  Swartz,  one  by  M.  Labil- 
lardi.ere,  and  one"  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Species.  1.  Lindfea  fagittata :  frond  fimple,  arrow  or 
heart  fliaped,  with  a  taper  point.  Native  of  woods  and 
fiflures  of  rocks  in  Guiana.  The  root  is  creeping,  hear¬ 
ing  five  or  fix  fronds  in  a  duller,  near  a  (pan  high  ;  the 
ilalks  black  and  (Lining;  leaf  fraooth,  with  dichotomous 
veins  all  fpringing  from  its  bsfi?  wbws  the  ftalk  is  iafened  ; 
Vol.  XII.  No.  867. 
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line  of  fructification  about  a  draw’s  breadth  from  the 
edge.  In  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  Herbarium  are  fix  fronds  of 
this  fpecies  from  M.  Aublet,  out  of  which  only  one  i* 
fagittate  ;  all  the  relt  are  cordate. 

2.  Lindfea  reniformis :  frond  fimple,  kidney- fliaped,  ob- 
tufe.  This  (pecies  comes  very  near  to  the  foregoing,  but 
differs  in  the  frond  being  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  apex.  The  (inns  at  the  bafis  of  the 
frond  i3  alfo  more  open  than  in  the  foregoing.  The  ftipes 
is  of  a  gloffy  brown  colour,  as  in  the  firft.  In  both,  the 
line  of  fructifications  is  at  a  diftance  from  the  margin. 

It  is  perhaps  a  variety.  Native  of  Guiana  and  Surinam. 

3.  Lindfea  enfifolia:  frond  pinnate’;  leaflets  alternate, 
fword-fttaped.  From  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  the  following. 

4.  Lindfea  lanceolata  :  frond  pinnate;  leaflets  alter¬ 
nate,  linear-lanceolate,  fometimes  pinnatifid  ;  (talk  fquare. 
Found  by  Labillardiere  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ;  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  Each  leaf¬ 
let  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  nearly 
feflile.  If  the  dichotomous  form  and  great  diftance  of 
the  lateral  veins  from  each  other,  which  are  very  remark¬ 
able  characters  in  Labillardiere’s  plate,  be  correct,  this 
fpecies  is  elfentially  diltinCt  from  the  laft,  whofe  veins 
compofe  an  uniform  fort  of  network,  interbranching  with 
each  other  over  the  whole  dilk  of  the  leaf. 

5.  Lindfsea  grandifolia:  frond  pinnate;  leaflets  oppo- 
fite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed  ;  fructification  half-way 
between  the  rib  and  the  margin.  Gathered  in  Malacca.' 
A  remarkable  fpecies.  The  irond  confilts  of  two  pair  of 
oppofite,  (lightly-ftalked,  leaflets,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  with  a  terminal  one  ftill  longer.  A  line  of  fructi¬ 
fication  lies  midway  between  the  rib  and  the  margin,  ore 
each  fide  of  the  former;  but  none  of  the  lines  extend  ei~. 
ther  to  the  bafe  or  the  fummit,  by  near  an  inch. 

6.  Lindfiea  linearis;  frond  pinnate,  linear;  leaflets  very 
numerous,  (un-fhaped,  finely  crenate  and  fructifying  at 
their  outer  edge.  Native  of  various  parts  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.'  About  a  foot  high,  with  a  dark  polifhed  (talk,  ta¬ 
pering  and  zigzag  at  the  bafe.  The  leaflets  are.  imper¬ 
fectly  oppofite,  deflexed,  fmall,  broad  and  very  (liort,  fo 
as  to  give  a  remarkable  narrownefs  to  the  (hape  of  the 
whole  frond. 

7.  Lindfte'a  falcata  :  frond  pinnate  ;  leaflets  fomewhat 
crefcent-fliaped,  entire,  wavy.  Gathered  by  Aublet  ia 
Guiana.  About  a  foot  high,  with  feveral  pair  of  rather- 
clofe  leaflets,  each  about  an  inch  long,  (lightly  falcate 
backward,  wavy  at  their  upper  edge,  along  which  runs 
the  line  of  fructification.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  irregu¬ 
larly  fliaped.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  1. 

8.  Lindfea  heterophylla  :  frond  pinnate;  leaflets  en¬ 
tire  or  ferrated  ;  the  lower  ones  fomewhat  rhomboid-lan¬ 
ceolate,  pointed;  the  upper  rhomboid  and  very  obtuf?  ; 
the  uppermolt  confluent.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Robertfon  at 
Malacca.  A  fpan  high,  with  very  various  (lightly-diflant 
leaflets,  the  longelt  of  which  meafure  fcarcely  an  inch. 

9.  Lindfea  cultrata:  frond  pinnate;  leaflets  oblong, 
obtufe,  wavy  at  their  upper  margin  ;  the  terminal  one 
elongate:!  jagged.  Native  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
Frond  about  five  inches  high,  with  a  green  (ialk,  ten  or 
twelve  pair  of  alternate,  (talked,  horizontal  ltaflets,  and 
a  Angularly -jagged,  elongated,  upright,  terminal  one. 

10.  Lindfea  flabellulata  :  frond  pinnate  :  leaflets  fan- 
fliaped,  finely  toothed  ;  the  lower  ones  of  the  old  plants 
compound.  Native  of  China,  Macao,  and  Sumatra.  The 
leaflets  are  alrnoft  femi-circular  at  their  fruCtitying  edge, 
which  (tauds  outwards,  not  uppermoft. 

11.  Lindfea  trapeziformis  :  frond  doubly  pinnate;  leaf¬ 
lets  quadrangular,  abrupt ;  the  lowermolt  fan-(haped. 
Gathered  in  Grenada  by  Smeathman.  A  large  and  hand- 
tome  fern,  each  branch  of  whole  frond  confilts  of  above 
a  dozen  pair  of  oblong  quadrangular  leaflets,  fructifying 
at  their  upper  and  outer  margins.  This  is  (liown  at  fig.  2. 

12.  Lindfea  Guianenfis  :  frond  doubly  pinnate;  its 
Iwanelje*  fp reading,  tapering  ;  leaflets  crowded  ;  the  lower 

»  C  lunate  * 
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lunate;  middle  ones  fquare;  upper  fati-fhapfid.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  Anblet  at  the  bottoms  of  little  hills  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  Guiana.  This  is  a  very  handfome  fern,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  with  a  longiih  (talk,  and  about  fix  pair 
of  nearly-oppofite,  tapering,  widely-fpreading,  branches, 
each  compofed  of  innumerable  crowded  light-green  leaf¬ 
lets,  more  or  lefs  rounded  in  their  tipper  or  fore  part, 
which  is  bordered  with  abroad  brown  line  of  fructification. 

33.  Lindftea  ftribta :  frond  doubly  pinnate;  branches 
ereff,  contvafted  ;  leaflets  trapeziform.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Porto  Rico,  and  Panama.  No  figure  of  this  fpe- 
cies  has  yet  appeared  ;  but  vve  may  expect  a  figure  and 
delcription  in  profeltor  Swartz’s  larger  work  on  his  newly- 
difcovered  plants  of  the  Weil  Indies. 

14.  Lindiieamedia:  fronddoubly  pinnate;  deltoid; leaflets 
obovato-rhomboid,  coriaceous;  the  lower  ones  lobed  ;  the 
reft  entire  ;  with  a  folitary  uninterrupted  line  of  fructifi¬ 
cation  at  the  fore  edge ;  the  barren  ones  ferrated  at  the 
top  ;  ftalk  fquare.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tro¬ 
pical  part  of  New  Holland. 

15.  Lindftea  trichomanoides  :  frond  doubly  pinnate; 
leaflets  membranous,  linear-club-fhaped,  abrupt.  Ga¬ 
thered  at  Du  Iky  bay,  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies. 
A  delicate  fpecies,  a  fpan  high,  with  (lender  creeping 
downy  roots,  and  fmooth  brown  (talks.  The  leaflets  vary 
in  fize  and  breadth,  but  are  nearly  wedge-ihaped,  decur¬ 
rent  and  confluent,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  fome- 
what  membranous  texture,  fo  as  much  to  refemble  a 
Trichomanes  or  Hymenophyllum  ;  their  fummit  abrupt, 
crenate  or  jagged. 

16.  Lindftea  tenera  :  frond  triply  pinnate,  triangular; 
leaflets  obovate,  fomewhat  rhomboid,  cut.  Native  of  the 
Ealt  Indies  ;  fent  to  fir  Jofeph  Banks  by  the  Moravian 
millionaries  from  theifland  of  Nicobar. 

17.  Lindftea  mic'rophylla  :  frond  lanceolate,  triply  pin¬ 
nate;  leaflets  wedge-ihaped,  dilated  and  crenate  at  the 
top.  Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by 
Dr.  White.  This  elegant  fpecies  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
sndre,  in  height;  the  whole  frond  of  a  narrow  lanceolate 
figure,  with  (lender,  lax,  pinnate,  branches,  and  fmall, 
light-green,  dotted,  leaflets,  which  are  wedge-ihaped,  ta¬ 
pering  at  the  bafe,  always  crenate  at  the  fummit,  as  is 
alfo  the  involucrum.  Every  leaflet  is  fuddenly  dilated  op- 
pofite  to  each  end  of  the  fructifying  line. 

LIND'SAY  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  Scots  poet,  was 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  IV.  at  his  father’s  feat,  called  the  Mount,  near 
Cupar  in  Fifefiiire.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
St.  Andrew’s;  and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1514.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Janies 
V.  From  the  verfes  prefixed  to  his  Dream,  we  learn  that 
he  enjoyed  feveral  other  honourable  employments  at  court ; 
but,  in  1533,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except 
that  of  Lion  king  at  arms,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  difgrace  was  moil  probably  owing  to  his 
inveCtives  againit  the  clergy,  which  are  frequent  in  all  his 
writings.  He  died  in  the  year  1553.  His  poetical  talents, 
confidering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemp¬ 
tible;  but  he  treats  the  Romilh  clergy  with  great  feverity, 
and  writes  with  fome  humour;  but,  whatever  merit  might 
be  formerly  attributed  to  liifn,  he  takes  fuch  licentious 
liberties  with  words,  itretching  or  carving  them  for  mea- 
l’ure  or  rhitne,  that  the  Scots  have  a  proverb,  when  they 
hear  an  unufual  exprefiion,  that  “there  is  nae  fic  a  word 
in  a’  Davie  Lindfay.”  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced 
dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland.  One  of  his  comedies 
was  played  in  1515-  He  was  contemporary  with  John 
Heywood,  the  firft  Englifli  dramatic  poet.  His  poems 
are  printed  in  one  fmall  volume;  and  fragments  of  his 
plays,  in  manulcript,  are  in  Mr.  William  Carmichael’s 
Collection. 

There  was  another  of  this  family,  named  David  like- 
vviie,  who  was  born  about  the  year  151 7;  he  was  a  xea- 
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lous  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and  died  in  1  *9*.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  from  1437  to  1542.. 

LIND'SAY  (John),  a  learned  nonjuring  divine,  who 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary-Hall,  Oxford.  He  had  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  London,  among  whom  he  regularly  officiated  ; 
arid  was  employed  by  Mr.  Bowyer  as  a  corrector  of  the 
prefs.  He  tranflated  Mafon’s  Vindication  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  wrote  A  Ihort  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Suc- 
ceflion ;  and  Remarks  on  Whifton’s  Scripture  Politics.  He 
died  in  1768,  aged  82. 

LIND'SEY,  the  third  and  largeft  divifion  of  the  county 
of  Lincolnihire  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  ftands  in  it,  and 
by  the  Romans  called  Lindmn ,  though  the  Normans  called 
it  Nichol.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Bertie. 
See  Lincolnshire. 

LIND'SEY  (Theophilus),  was  born  at  Middlewich,  in 
Cheihire,  June  20th,  1723,  old  ftyle.  His  father,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lindfey,  was  an  opulent  proprietor  of  the  falt-works 
in  that  neighbourhood;  his  mother’s  name  was  Spencer, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  Spencer  family  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham.  Theophilus  was  the  fecond  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  fo  named  after  his  godfather,  Theophilus  earl 
of  Huntingdon.  From  his  early  attachment  to  books^ 
and  the  habitual  ferioufnefs  of  his  mind,  he  was  intended 
by  his  mother  for  the  church.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  admitted  cf  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  As  foon 
as  he  had  finifhed  his  itudies,  taken  his  firft  degree,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders,  he  was  nominated 
by  fir  George  Wheeler  to  a  chapel  in  Spital-fquare,  Lon¬ 
don.  Soon  after  this,  be  was*  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to 
Algernon  duke  of  Somerfet ;  but  an  early  death  deprived 
Mr.  Lindfey  of  his  illuftrious  patron.  In  1754,  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  prefent  duke  of  Northumberland  to  the 
continent;  and  on  his  return  he  fupplied,  for  fome  time* 
the  temporary  vacancy  of  a  good  living  in  the  north  of 
England,  called  Kirkby-Wifk ;  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  archdeacon  Blackburne,  and  in  1760  married  his 
daughter-in-law.  From  Kirkby  Mr.  Lindfey  went  to 
Piddletown  in  Dorfetfliire,  having  been  prefented  to  the 
living  of  that  place  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon;  this-, 
through  the  intereft  of  the  fame  patron,  he  exchanged,  in 
1764,  for  the  vicarage  of  Catterick  in  Yorkihire.  Here  he 
reiided  nearly  ten  years,  highly  refpefted  and  beloved  by 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Lindfey  began  to  difapprove  of  tbd 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  me-iber,  we 
are  not  told;  butfiji  the  year  1771  we  find  him  very  zea- 
loufiy  co-operating  with  archdeacon  Blackburne,  Dr. 
John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvill,  and  others,  in  their  exertions  to 
obtain  relief  in  the  matter  of  Jubfcription  as  it  is  called. 
The  object  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  no  lefs  than  this  5 
“That  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  hold  their  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  eltablilhed  church,  without  fubfcribing  to 
the  articles  of  that  church,  but  merely  on  the  condition 
of  teftifying,  generally,  their  belief  in  the  holy  fcriptures.” 
A  petition  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Black¬ 
burne;  and  Mr.  Lindfey,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jebb,  complains 
of  the  little  fuccefs  he  had  met  with  in  obtaining  iigna- 
tures  to  it;  and  of  his  unabating  zeal  to  proceed  by  writ¬ 
ing,  and  perfonal  application:  “I  have  offered  (fays  he), 
and,  if  health  be  permitted,  will  carry  the  petition  to 
Kendal  in  Weftmoreland  ;  to  Newcastle  in  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  to  York  and  Wakefield  ;  all  places  at  a  very  great 
diftance  from  me,  and  in  which  labours  I  am  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  ailiftance  whatever.”  The  refult  of  Mr.  Lindfey’s 
long  journey  was  the  addition  of  a  few  names  only  to  the 
petition  ;  it. was,  however,  in  the  endfigned  by  about  two 
hundred  perfons,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1772;  but,  after  a  long,  very  ani¬ 
mated,  and  intereiting,  debate,  rejected  by  a  large  majo¬ 
rity.  After  this  event,  fo  unfavourable  to  his  hopes, 
Mr.  Lindfey  began  to  confider  what  conrfe  he  fhould 
take  to  fatisfy  his  confidence  5  and  in  a  ihort  time  expli- 
J  citlj 
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dtly  avowed  his  intention  of  refigning  his  living.  Early 
in  the  year  1773,  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  figna- 
ture  of  Lselius,  darted  the  fubjedt  of  the  impropriety  of 
perfons  remaining  in  the  church  who  couid  not  confcien- 
tioufiy  conform  to  her  principles:  to  this  Mr.  Lind  fey,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  mod  feelingly  alludes;  “The  fubjeft 
of  Lselius’s  lad  letter  may  give  one  many  a  pang.  I  can¬ 
not  fay  that  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  day  free  from  11  n- 
ealinefs  about  it.”  In  the  following  November  he  wrote  to 
the  prelate  of  his  diocefe,  informing  him  of  his  intention 
to  quit  the  church,  and  fignifying,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
ih’ould  tranfmit  to  him  his  deed  of  refignation.  The  bi- 
fhop  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  remain  at  his  pod ; 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  duty  required  the  fa- 
crifice,  and  he  was  refolved  to  bear  the  confequences. 
When  the  add  was  done,  he  faid  he  felt  himfelf  delivered 
from  a  load  which  had  long  laid  heavy  upon  him,  and  at 
times  nearly  overwhelmed  him.  Previoufly  to  his  quit¬ 
ting  Catterick,  Mr.  Lindfey  delivered  a  farewell  addrefs 
to  his  parifnidners,  in  which  he  Hated' his  motives  for 
quitting  them  in  a  fimple  and  very  affefting  manner, 
pointing  out  the  reafons  why  he  could  no  longer  conduft 
nor  join  in  their  worfhip,  without  the  guilt  of  continual 
infincerity  before.  God,  and  endangering  the  lofs  of  his 
favour  for  ever.  He  left  Catterick  about  the  middle  of 
December ;  and,  after  vifiting  fome  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  he  arrived  in  London  in  January  1774, 
■where  he  met  with  friends,  who  zealoufly  patronized  the 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  opening  a  place  of  worfhip 
devoted  entirely  to  Unitarian  principles.  A  large  room 
■was  at  firft  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe  in  Effex-dreet  in  the 
Strand,  which,  after  overcoming  fome  legal  obdacles  thrown 
out  by  the  magillrates  in  the  way  of  regidering  it,  was 
opened  April  17,  1774.  The  fervice  of  the  place  was  con¬ 
duced  according  to  the  plan  of  a  liturgy  which  had  been 
altered  from  that  ufed  in  the  edablifhed  church  by  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  reftor  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly;  but 
■with  dill  farther  alterations.  Mr.  Lindfey  pubiifhed  the 
fermon  which  he  preached  on  the  opening  of  his  chape], 
to  which  was  added  an  account  of  the  liturgy  made  ufe 
©f.  About  the  fame  time  he  pubiifhed  his  Apology,  of 
which  feveral  editions  were  called  for  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years.  This  was  followed  by  a  dill  larger  volume, 
entitled  A  Sequel  to  the  Apology,  which  was  intended 
as  a  reply  to  his  various  opponents,  and  likewife  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  edablifh  the  leading  doftrities  which  he  pro- 
feffed,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  given  up  his  pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  church.  This  work  was  pubiifhed  in  1776; 
and  in  1778  he  was  enabled,  by  the  affidance  of  his  friends, 
to  build  the  chapel  of  Eflex-dreet,  and  to  purchafe  the 
ground  on  which  it  Hands.  Till  the  dimmer  of  1793,  Mr. 
Lindfey,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Difney, 
conducted  the  fervices  of  the  place,  upon  drift  Unitarian 
principles,  to  a  refpeftable  and  numerous  congregation. 
He  then  refigned  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  his  very  able 
coadjutor,  notwithdanding  the  earned  wiflies  of  his  hearers 
that  he  fhould  Hill  continue  a  part  of  the  fervices.  Though 
be  had  quitted  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  he  continued  to 
labour  in  the  caufe,  by  his  publications,  till  he  had  at¬ 
tained  his  eightieth  year.  About  that  time  Mr.  Belfharn 
propofed  fome  more  alterations  in  the  Unitarian  liturgy, 
in  which  Mr.  Lindfey  concurred;  and  Mr.  B.  became 
niinider. 

Mr.  Lindfey  died  on  the  third  of  November,  1808,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  The  following  is  a  correft  lid 
of  his  publications.  1.  Farewell  Addrefs  to  the  Pa- 
rifhioners  of  Catterick,  1773.  2.  Apology  on  refigning 

the  Vicarage  of  Catterick,  1774.  3.  Sequel  to  the  Apo¬ 
logy*  1776.  4-  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Chapel  in  Effex-dreet,  17th  of  April,  1774.  S-  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  reformed  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Chapel  in  Ef¬ 
fex-dreet,  with  Hymns,  1774.  6.  Sermon  preached  in 

Effex-dreet  on  opening  the  new  Chapel,  29th  of  March, 
i77-8.  7.  Two  DilTertations  :  On  the  Preface  to  St.  John’s 
Gofpel;  and,  On  Praying  to  Chriftj  1779.  S.  Catechid, 
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or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the  only  true  Gotland  Objeft 
of  Wordi ip  ;  1781.  9.  Hidorical  View  of  the  State  of  the 

Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worfhip;  1783.  jo.  Vindicitt. 
Priejlleina ;  an  Addrefs  to  the  Students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  1788.  11.  Second  Addrefs  to  the  fame, 

1790.  12.  Examination  of  Mr.  Rob  in  Ion’s  Plea  for  the 

Divinity  of  Chrid  ;•  1 7S5.  13.  Lid  of  Falfe  Readings  and 

Midranflations  of  the  Scriptures;  1790.  14.  Ceniidera- 

tions  on  the  Expediency  of  Revifing  the  Liturgy,  by  a 
Confident  Proteftant;  1790.  15.  Converfatipns  on  Chrif- 

tian  Idolatry;  1791.  16.  Sermon  on  Forms  of  Prayer; 

1793.  17.  Sermon  addreffed  to  the  Congregation  in"  Ef¬ 
fex-dreet,  on  refigning  the  Padoral  Office;  1793.  i8„ 

Converfations  on  the  Divine  Government,  (bowing  that 
every  thing  is  from  God,  and  for  good  to  all,  1802.  19. 

Sermons,  2  vols.  pubiifhed  after  his  death.  Monthly  Mag, 
vol.  xxvi. 

LIN'DUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Britain,  in- 
the  country  of  the  Coretani,  which  by  the  5th  Iter  of  An- 
tonine  is  lituated  between  Caufennae,  or  Ancader,  and 
Segeloeum,  or  Littleborough.  This  is.  now  univerfally 
agreed  to  be  Lincoln,  which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  tv 
place  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  ;  though  Bax¬ 
ter,  without  fufficient  authority,  contends  that  Lindum 
was  the  Lendinium  in  which  fo  many  of  the  Romans  were- 
(lain  by  the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicea^ 
See  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire. 

LIN'DUM  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Dumnii ;  which,  in  both  the  found  and  figninca- 
tion  of  the  name,  bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  Linlith¬ 
gow,  that  it  is  mod  probably  the  fame  place,  though  its 
iituation  does  not  exaftiy  agree  with  that  affigned  by  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  is  far  from  being  correft  in  this  particular. 

LIN'DUS.  See  Lindo,  p.  741. 

LIN'DY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Querimba.  Lat.  9.  58. 5. 
Ion.  41.  4.  E. 

LINE,yi  [ linea ,  Lat.]  Longitudinal  extenfion. — Even 
the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  mud  gravitate  no  more 
towards  the  fun  ;  fo  that  they  would  not  revolve  in  curve 
lines,  but  fly  away  in  direft  tangents,  till  they  druck  again& 
other  planets.  Bentley. —  A  dender  dring: 

Well  futig  the  Roman  bard  ;  all  human  things. 

Of  deared  value,  hang  on  dender  firings  : 

O  fee  the  then  foie  hope,  and  in  defign 

Of  heav’n  our  joy,  fupported  by  a  line.  Waller , 

A  thread  extended  to  direft  any  operations  : 

We  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 

Whofe  paths  (hall  be  familiar  as  the  land.  Dryden. 
The  dring  that  fudains  the  angler’s  hook ; 

Victorious  with  their '/inw  and  eyes, 

They  make  the  fifhes  and  the  men  their  prize.  Waller . 
Lineaments,  or  marks  in  the  hand  or  face. — I  (hall  have 
good  fortune;  go  to,  here’s  a  fimple  line  of  life  ;  here’s  a 
fimall  trifle  of  wives.  Shakefpcare. 

Long  is  it  fince  I  faw  him, 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurt’d  thofe  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shahe/peaye, 

Delineation  ;  fketch. — You  have  generous  thoughts  turn¬ 
ed  to  fuch  fpeculations ;  but  this  is  not  enough  towards 
the  raifing  fuch  buildings  as  I  have  dnjwn  you  here  the 
lines  of,  unlefs  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  were  wholly- 
in  your  hands.  Temple. — The  inventors  meant  to  turn 
fuch  qualifications  into  perfons  as  were  agreeable  to  his 
charafter,  for  whom  the  line  was  drawn.  Pope. — Contour; 
outline ; 

Oh  lading  as  thofe  colours  may  they  (hine, 

Free  as  thy  droke,  yet  faultlefs  as  thy  line!  Pope. 

As  much  as  is  written  from  one. margin  to  the  other;  tt 
verfe.— -In  the  preceding  line ,  Ulyffes  fpeaks  of  Nauficaa, 
yet  immediately  changes  the  words  into  the  mafeuline 
gender,  Broome, 
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In  moving  lines  thefe  few  epiftles  tell 

What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well.  Garth. 

Rank  of  foldiers. — They  pierce  the  broken  foe’s  remoteft 
lines.  Addifon. — Work  thrown  up  ;  trench  : 

Now  [hatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  defigns. 

Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines.  Dry  den. 

Method  ;  difpofition  : 

The  heavens  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Intifture,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form, 

Office  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order.  Skakefpeare . 

Extenfion ;  limit: 

Eden  ftretch’d  her  line 
From  A  u ran  eaftward  to  the  royal  tovv'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl . 

Equator;  equinoftial  circle: 

When  the  fun  below  the  line  defcends, 

Then  one  long  night  continued  darknefs  joins.  Creech. 
Progeny  ;  family,  afcending  or  defending. — They  hail’d 
him  father  to  a  line  of  kings.  Skakefpeare. — Some  lines  were 
r.oted  for  a  Item,  rigid  virtue,  favage,  haughty,  parfimo- 
nious  and  unpopular  ;  others  were  fweet  and  affable.  Dryd. 

He  fends  you  this  mod  memorable  line, 

In  ev’ry  branch  truly  demoriftrative, 

Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree.  Skakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

One  tenth  of  an  inch. —  [In  the  plural]  A  letter. — I  re¬ 
ceive  your  lines,  my  dear  princefs.  Suckling. — Lint  or  flax. 
. — In  diaper,  in  damalk,  or  in  lyne.  Spenfer's  Muiopotmos. 

Lines  in  mufic.  Three,  four,  five,  or  fix,  horizontal  and 
parallel  lines  compofe  the  ftafF,  upon  which  and  between 
■which  all  mufic,  fince  the  invention  of  counterpoint,  has 
been  written.  The  ftaff  in  canto  fermo,  or  plain  fong, 
confided  only  of  a  Angle  line,  drawn  through  or  between 
the  points  or  dots  of  different  elevation,  to  aid  the  prielts 
in  chanting;  then  two,  three,  and  finally  four,  lines  com- 
pofed  the  ffaff  for  Gregorian  notes  in  the  miflals  and  mafs- 
books,  in  Roman-catholic  churches;  and  thefe  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  increafed.  Secular  mufic  for  the  virginal,  fpin- 
net,  harpfichord,  and  organ,  from  the  time  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  written 
on  a  . ftaff  of  fix  lines,  both  in  the  treble  and  the  bafe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  all  mufic,  except  the 
tablature  for  the  lute  and  guitar,  began  to  be  conftantly 
written  on  and  between  five  lines,  called  /paces,  with  the 
occafional  ufe  of  fhort  additional  lines,  for  notes  that  go 
higher  or  lower  than  the  regular  ftaff.  The  lines  and 
fpaces  in  all  mufic  are  counted  from  the  bottom,  fo  that 
the  loweft  is  the  firft,  the  higheft  in  canto  fermo  the  fourth, 
and -in  figurative  mufic  the  fifth.  See  the  article  Music. 

The  Line  is. .a  term  frequently  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the 
regular  army  of  Great  Britain  from  other  eftabliffnnents 
of  a  lefs  military  nature.  All  numbered  or  marching  re¬ 
giments  are  called  the  line.  The  guards  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  '  The  marines,  fencible,  militia,  volunteer, 
and  yeomanry,  corps,  together  with  the  life-guards,  are 
not  comprehended  under  this  denomination.  The  term 
line,  however,  has  not  been  applied  with  fufficient  preci¬ 
sion  and  difcrimiuation.  Strictly  fpeaking,  line,  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  denotes  that  folid  part  of  an  army  which  is 
called  the  main  body,  and  has  a  regular  formation  from 
rifht.to  left.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  obl'erved,  that 
the  term  is  generally  mifapplied;  and  that  it  cannot,  with 
ft  rift  propriety,  be  ufed  to  diftinguifli  any  particular  ella- 
blifhment  from  another. 

Lime  of  Demarcation,  or  Alexandrian  Line,  is  a  me¬ 
ridian  palling  over  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maragnon,  and 
by -the  capes  of  Houmas  and  Malabrigo  ;  fo  called  from 
pope  Alexander  VI.  who,  to  end  the  difputes  between 
the  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Portugal  about  their  boundaries, 
■jn  1+93,  chew  an  imaginary  line  on  the  globe,  which  was 
fc  terminate  the  pretenfions  of  each.  By  which  partition 
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the  Eaft  Indies  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  then  newly  difeovered,  to  the  Caftilians. 

To  LINE,  v.  a.  [fuppofed  by  Junius  from  linum,  linings 
being  often  made  of  linen.]  To  cover  on  the  infide. — A 
box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury  that  might  be 
fpilt.  Boyle. — To  put  any  thing  in  the  infide:  a  i'enle  ra¬ 
ther  ludicrous. — The  charge  amoipiteth  very  high  for  any 
one  man’s  purfe,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach 
unto.  Carezu. — Her  women  are  about  her:  what  if  I  u» 
line  one  of  their  hands  ?  Skakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  divin’d 

How  well  a  cully’s  purfe  was  lin'd.  Swift. 

To  guard  within. — Notwithftanding  they  had  lined  fome 
hedges  with  mufqueteers,  they  were  totally  diiperfed. 
Clarendon. — To  ftrengthen  by  inner  works  : 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant.  Shakefp , 

To  cover  with  fomething  foft: 

Son  of  fixteen. 

Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  fire.  Shakefp, 
To  double  ;  to  ftrengthen  with  help.- — The  two  armies 
were  affigned  to  the  leading  of  two  generals,  both  of  them 
rather  courtiers,  and  affured  to  the  ftate,  than  martial 
men  ;  yet  lined  and  affifted  with  fubordinate  commanders 
of  great  experience  and  valour.  Bacon. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 

About  his  title,  and  hath  fent  for  you 

To  line  his  enterprife.  Skakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

To  impregnate  :  applied  to  animals  generating  : 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  paftures  lin'd  with  Jove 
lie  bore  Europa,  and  ftill  keeps  his  love.  Creech. 

LIN'EA,  f.  [Latin.]  A  line. 

LIN'EA  AL'BA,  [from  the  Latin  lima,  a  line,  and  alba„ 
white.]  In  anatomy,  the  complication  of  tendons  in  the 
oblique  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 

LIN'EAGE,/;  [lignage,  Fr.]  Race;  progeny;  family, 
afcending  or  defcending. — This  care  was  infufed  by  God 
himfelf,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  defeent  of  the  Meffiah, 
and  to  prove  that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.  Atterhury 
No  longer  fhall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage ,  and  a  doubtful  throne; 

But  boaft  her  royal  progeny’s  increafe, 

And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace.  Addifon. 

LIN'EAL,  adj.  [lincalis,  from  line  a,  Lat.]  Compofed  of 
lines;  delineated. — When  any  thing  is  mathematically  de- 
monftrated  weak,  it  is  much  more  mechanically  weak;  er¬ 
rors  ever  occurring  more  eafilyin  the  management  of  grofs 
materials  than  lineal  defigns.  Wotton. — Defcending  in  a  di- 
reft  genealogy. — To  re-eftablifh,  de  fafto,  the  right  o f  li. 
neal  ftucceffion  to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in 
poffeffion  of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did  en¬ 
joy,  and  he  by  lineal  fucceffion  had  a  right  to.  Locke. — 
Hereditary";  derived  from  anceftors: 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 

Our  juft  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.  Skakefpeare. 

Allied  by  direft  defeent: 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  fuftain’d ! 

Well  had  I  been  depos’d  if  you  had  reign’d : 

The  father  had  defeended  for  the  fon  ; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Drydeo. 

LIN'EALLY,  adv.  In  a  direft  line. — If  he  had  been 
the  perfon  upon  whom  the  crown  had  lineally  and  right¬ 
fully  deicended,  it  was  good  law.  Clarendon. 

LIN'EAMENT,yi  [Fr.  from  lincamentum,  Lat.]  Feature  ; 
diferiminating  mark  in  the  form. — There  are  not  more 
differences  in  men’s  faces,  and  the  outward  lineaments  of 
their  bodies,  than  there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of 
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their  minds;  only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  diftin- 
gui  filing  characters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
body,  grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar  phy- 
fiognomy  of  the  mind  is  moft  difcernible  in  children. 
Locke.-*- The  utmoft  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
deftroy  the  ft  ru  Chi  re  of  the  tendereft  plant;  the  lineaments 
of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  ftrongeft  decoCtion. 
Arbuthnot. 

Man  he  feems 

In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 

The  glitnpfes  of  his  father’s  glory  fhine.  Milton. 

LIN'EAR,  adj.  [ linearis ,  Lat.]  Compofed  of  lines; 
having  the  form  of  lines. — Where-ever  it  is  freed  from 
the  fand-ftone,  it  is  covered  with  linear  ftrije,  tending  to¬ 
wards  feveral  centres,  fo  as  to  compofe  flat  ftellar  figures. 
Woodward  on  FoJJils. — In  natural  hillory,  narrow,  and  nearly 
of  an  uniform  breadth  ;  whether  applied  to  the  form  of  a 
complete  animal,  or  to  the  prominences,  or  indentations. 

LIN'EATE,  adj.  Marked  with  lines.  In  botany,  it  is 
particularly  applied  to  a  leaf  having  the  furface  flightly 
marked  longitudinally  with  depreffed  parallel  lines.  Lined 
is  improper,  as  being  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe.  This  term 
has  been  fometimes  confounded  with  linear,  which  re- 
fpeCts  the  form  of  the  leaf.  The  terms  being  fo  alike,  and 
this  occurring  feldom,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  write 
“a  leaf  marked  w'ith  lines.”  Martyn's  Language  of  Botany . 

_  LINEA'TION,/  [from  tinea,  Lat.]  The  draught  of  a 
line,  the  appearance  of  lines. 

LI'NEHAM,  a  village  in  Oxfordfhire,  not  far  from 
Chadlington.  Here  is  a  barrow,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Danes.  Between  this  place  and  Pudlicot, 
a  fubterraneous  paffage  leads  down  to  Evenlode  river. 

LIN'EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Teck- 
lenburg  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tecklenburg. 

LIN'EN,  f.  \Jinum,  Lat.]  Cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax. 
— Here  is  a  baiket,  he  may  creep  in  ;  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  Skakefpeare . 

Unfeen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  ferpent  fkims 

Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs.  Dryden. 

Linen  was  not  worn  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
as  any  part  of  their  ordinary  drefs.  Under-tunics  of  a 
finer  texture  fupplied  the  place  of  fhirts:  hence  the  occa- 
fion  for  frequent  bathing.  Alexander  Severus  was  the 
firft  emperor  who  wore  a  fhirt;  but  the  ufe  of  fo  neceffary 
a  garment  did  not  become  common  till  long  after  him. 

The  linen-manufafture  was  probably  introduced  into 
Britain  with  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Romans.  The 
flax  was  certainly  firft  planted  by  that  nation  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  foil.  The  plant  itfelf  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  native  of  the  eaft.  The  woollen-drapery  would 
naturally  be  prior  in  its  origin  to  the  linen  ;  and  the  fibrous 
plants  from  which  the  threads  of  the  latter  are  produced, 
feem  to  have  been  firft  noticed  and  worked  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  the  linen-manufac¬ 
ture  appears  to  have  been  very  early;  for  even  in  Jofeph’s 
time  it  had  rifcn  to  a  confiderable  height.  From  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  knowledge  of  it  proceeded  probably  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  them  to  the  Romans.  Even  at  this  day  the  flax 
is  imported  among  us  from  the  eaftern  nations;  the  weft- 
ern  kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  fpecies  of  it. 

The  linen-trade  of  Europe  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  Germans,  Swifs,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and 
French.  Linen  is  the  ftaple  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  it  was  long  negleCted.  The  Scots  at  prefent 
are  not,  however,  in  fo  bad  a  fituation  in  refpect  to  this 
trade,  as  the  French  were  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV. 
or  the  Irifh  at  the  revolution  ;  where,  by  the  force  of 
public  encouragement,  it  has  arrived  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  daily  advance;  the  Scots 
have  it  not  to  begin,  and  they  are  improving  and  extend¬ 
ing  it  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  balance  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Ireland, 
is  on  the  Englifh  fide;  and  fo  far  as  England  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  can  be  ferved  with  linen  from  Scotland  and 
Vot.  XII.  Nor  868. 


Ireland,  inftead  of  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Ruf- 
fia,  fo  far  will  England  be  a  gainer  by  this  change  in  the 
couife  of  trade.  The  more  linen  the  Scots  and  Irifh  can 
fell  in  England,  the  more  of  the  Englifh  commodities  will 
they  be  able  to  purchafe ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fup- 
poled  that  their  demands  from  England  will  always  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  people  and  li¬ 
nen -manufactures.  It  is  then  evidently  the  intereft  of 
England  to  promote  and  advance  the  manufacture  of  linen 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  them  all  reafonable 
advantages  in  the  trade,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  where 
the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  us;  and  this  feems  to  be  the 
fenfe  of  the  nation,  fince  all  foreign  linen,  for  home-con- 
fumption,  pays  a  duty.  Pcjllethwayte's  Did.  Com. 

Thelinen-tradeof  this  country  is  regulated  by  feveral  fta- 
tutes.  No  perfon  fliall  put  to  fale  any  piece  of  dowlas  linen, 
&c.  unlefs  the  juft  length  be  exprefled  thereon,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  fame.  28  Hen.  VIII. c. 4.  Ufing  means  whereby 
linen  cloth  fhallbe  made  deceitfully,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
the  linen,  and  a  month’s  imprifomnent,  1  Eliz.  c.  12.  By 
flat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  all  former  duties  on  linen  cloth, 
iilks,  cottons, and  calicoes, are  repealed;  and  in  lieu  thereof 
other  duties  are  impofed  upon  all  goods  which  fhall  be 
printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  in  Great  Britain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fchedule  annexed  to  the  aft;  and  by  50  Geo.  III. 
c.  26.  certain  export-duties  are  impofed;  the  laid  duties 
to  be  paid  by  the  printer,  llainer,  painter,  or  dyer.  By 
49  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  certain  duties  and  cuftoms  are  impofeii 
upon  French  linens,  (or  lawns.)  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 
every  calico  printer,  and  every  printer,  painter,  or  ftainer, 
of  linens,  cottons,  or  fluffs,  fhall  pay  annually  for  a  li¬ 
cence  iol.  The  printing  or  flaining  of  calicoes  muft  be 
for  exportation  ;  becaule,  by  7  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  the  ufe  of 
printed,  painteu,  ftained,  or  dyed,  calico,  for  wearing-ap¬ 
parel,  is  prohibited,  on  pain  of  5I.  to  the  informer,  on  con¬ 
viction  ;  and  a  perfon  offering  fuch  for  fale,  unlefs  for 
exportation,  forfeits  20I.  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to 
the  poor.  This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  calicoes  dyed  wholly  blue;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  ufe 
fluff  made  of  linen  yarn  and  cotton  wool  manufactured 
and  printed  or  painted  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
warp  thereof  be  wholly  linen-yarn.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  By 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  it  is  enaCted  that  no  greater  duty  fhall 
be  paid  for  fluffs  made  of  raw  cotton  wool  within  this 
kingdom  than  3jd.  a  yard  ;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  and  that  any 
perlon  may  ufe  the  fame  in  apparel  or  otherwife ;  and  every 
piece  is  to  have  three  blue  ltripes  in  both  felvedges,  and 
to  be  ftamped  at  each  end  with  a  ftamp  provided  by  the 
officers  of  excife;  and,  inftead  of  the  word  Calico,  ufed  for 
foreign  calicoes,  each  piece  fliall  be  marked  with  the  words 
Britifh  Manufactory.  Calicoes,  &c.  that  fhall  not  have  three 
blue  threads  in  the  felvedge,  fhall  be  deemed  foreign  cali¬ 
coes;  and,  on  being  printed  or  dyed,  fliall  be  marked  at 
end  with  the  words  “Foreign  Calicoes  for  Exportation;’* 
and  every  dealer  who  fhall  have  any  fuch  goods  in  his  cuf- 
tody  (except  dyed  throughout  of  one  colour),  or  any  fluffs 
made  wholly  of  cotton  wool  wove  in  Great  Britain,  com¬ 
monly  called  “Britifh  Manufactory,”  (muffins,  neckcloths, 
and  fuftians,  excepted,)  not  having  fuch  blue  threads,  fhall 
forfeit  200I.  and  every  fuch  piece  found  in  his  cultody. 

25  Geo.  III.  c .  72.  The  owner  or  printer  of  any  piece 
or  remnant  of  CQffac  or  foreign  muffins  and  calicoes  fhall, 
before  they  be  prefented  to  the  officer,  mark  the  fame  at 
both  ends  with  a  frame-mark,  containing  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  and  alfo  the  name  by  which  fuch  goods 
are  commonly  known  (except  fuch  as  are  dyed  through¬ 
out  of  one  colour),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  iol.  for  every 
piece  or  remnant.  The  owner  or  printer  of  any  linens  or 
fluffs  made  of  cotton  mixed,  or  wholly  of  cotton  wool 
wove  in  Great  Britain,  called  “Britifh  Manufactory  or 
Muffins,”  fliall  mark  the  fame  at  both  ends  (fuftians, 
velvets,  velverets,  dimities,  and  other  figured  fluffs,  ex¬ 
cepted)  with  a  mark  containing  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  and  the  name  and  quality  of  fuch  goods,  with  the 
ready-money  price  thereof,  before  the  fame  are  prefented 
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to  the  officer  in  order  to  be  printed  or  dyed  5  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  feizure,  and  zol.  and,  if  any  fuch  piece  be 
marked  at  a  lefs  price  than  the  real  value,  the  fame  may 
be  feized  and  forfeited,  and  the  owner  fhall  forfeit  zol. 
If  the  frame-mark  be  defaced,  the  fame  fhall  be  renewed 
on  notice;  but,  if  any  perfon  (hall  counterfeit  or  forge  any 
frame-work,  he  fnall  forfeit  tool,  and,  if  any  perfon  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  11a mp,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
25  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  47  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 

By  the  4  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  which  eftabliffies  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  Englifh  Linen  Company  for  making  cam¬ 
brics  and  lawns,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  commiffioners  of 
excife,  where  there  fhall  be  a  manufaftory  of  cambrics  or 
lawns,  or  of  goods  known  under  that  denomination,  fhall 
appoint  the  fupervifor  or  other  officer  to  feal  the  fame,  for 
which  they  fhall  have  fuch  fee  as  the. commiffioners  fhall 
appoint;  the  manufacturer  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
officer,  of  the  finiffiing  of  every  piece,  before  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  loom,  who  fhall  feal  the  fame  at  both  ends ;  on 
pain  that  fuch  manufacturer,  taking  the  fame  out  of  the 
loom  without  having  given  fuch  notice,  and  having  the 
fame  fealed  as  aforeiaid,  fhall  forfeit  5I.  and  every  fuch 
piece  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer 
of  the  cultoms  or  excife;  and  the  officer,  with  convenient 
fpeed  after  notice,  fhall  mark  and  alfo  number  each  piece; 
and  make  entry  in  writing,  in  books  to  be  provided  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  number  fet  to 
each  piece,  the  length  thereof,  and  the  number  of  threads 
in  the  warp,  on  pain  of  10I.  If  the  officer  fhall  mark  any 
not  made  in  England,  or  after  the  fame  is  taken  out  of 
the  looms,  he  fhall  forfeit  50I.  for  each  piece  to  him  who 
fhall  fue,  and  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  incapacitated  to 
hold  any  other  office  of  truft  under  the  crown.  If  any 
perfon  fhall  offer  to  the  officer  any  bribe,  he  fhall  forfeit 
50I.  and  if  he  fhall,  by  bribery  or  otherwife,  prevail  upon 
the  officer  to  commit  fuch  offence,  he  fhall  forfeit  iool. 
and  Hand  In  the  pillory  two  hours.  And  the  officer  fhall 
yearly,  in  the  month  of  June,  tranfmit  to  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  an  account  of  all  goods  which  he  fhall  have  ftamped, 
and  a  copy  of  the  entries  made,  on  pain  of  difmiffion ; 
and  he,  or  his  executors,  fhall  deliver  up  the  feals,  on  de¬ 
mand  from  the  commiffioners,  on  pain  of  200I.  Cam¬ 
brics  and  lawns  made  in  England,  found  unftainped,  fhall 
be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms  or  excife,  and. after  condemnation  fhall  be  fold  ;  and 
every  perfon  who  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  or  have  in 
his  culfody  for  that  purpofe,  any  cambrics  or  lawns  made 
in  England  unmarked,  fhall  forfeit  zool.  fuch  goods  not 
to  be  fold,  or  worn  in  this  kingdom,  but  to  be  exported, 
and  to  be  fold  only  on  condition  of  exportation.  Nor 
fhall  they  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe,  until  bond 
be  given  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  colleflor,  in  double  pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  goods,  that  the  fame  fhall  be  exported,  and  not 
re-landed.  To  counterfeit  the  feal  appointed  by  this  a<5t, 
or  import  any  foreign  cambrics  or  lawns  having  fuch 
counterfeit  mark  thereon,  or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale,  know¬ 
ing  the  (lamp  thereon  to  be  counterfeited,  is  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  All  goods  condemned  in  purfuance 
of  this  act,  and  all  pecuniary  forfeitures  (not  otherwife 
direfted),  (hall  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  his 
majefty’s  courts,  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  or 
of  fuch  officer  as  aforefaid ;  and  applied,  after  deduftion 
of  charges,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  feiz- 
ing,  informing,  or  firing,  according  to  the  directions  of 
this  aft.  The  penalties  may  be  fued  for,  levied,  and  mi¬ 
tigated,  as  by  the  laws  of  excife,  or  in  the  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter;  and  employed  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him 
that  fhall  difcover,  inform,  or  fue.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  14  Geo. 
II.  c.  40.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  All  uterifils  and  inflruments 
for  printing,  painting,  itaining,  or  dying,  fuch  goods,  in 
cuftody  of  the  faid  perfon,  or  any  other,  ffiall  be  liable 
to  all  arrears  of  the  duty,  and  to  all  penalties  concerning 
the  fame,  in  like  manner  as  if  fuch  perfon  was  the  lawful 
owner,  io  Anne,  c.  19.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  28  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Stealing  of  linen,  fultian,  cotton  goods,  See.  from 
whitening-grounds  or  drying  houfes,  to  the  value  of  10s. 
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or  knowingly  buying  or  receiving  fuch  ftolen  goods,  was 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  This 
has  been  lately  repealed ;  (fee  the  article  Larceny,  p. 
242.)  but  breaking  into  houfes,  (hops,  Sec.  and  deftroying 
any  linen  cloth,  or  implements  ufed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  it,  is  ftill  a  capital  offence.  4  Geo.  Ill .c.  37. 

The  proprietors  of  new  patterns,  in  printed  linens,  8ec. 
have  the  foie  right  of  printing  them  for  two  months.  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  See  Literary  Property. 

Glazing  is  a  part  of  the  general  procefs  of  finiffiing 
goods  for  the  market ;  and  is  carried  on  by  thofe  who  are 
generally  called  cloth-lappers,  or  calender-men.  The 
glazing  is  done  by  putting  on  the  cloth  a  fmall  quantity 
of  white  wax,  fuch  as  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  wax 
candles,  and  the  glofs  is  afterwards  effected  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  any  fmooth  body  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth.  By 
the  ordinary  procefs  the  apparatus  is  very  fimple,  confid¬ 
ing  merely  of  a  fmooth  table,  a  little  inclined  towards  the- 
operator,  like  a  common  writing-delk,  upon  which  the 
doth  to  be  glazed  is  fpread  fmoothly,  and  drawn  over,  as 
occafion  requires,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 
Above  this  is  a  lever,  fufpended  from  any  convenient  fix¬ 
ture  to  the  roof,  the  lower  end  hanging  in  contact  with 
the  cloth  ;  and,  by  moving  this  backward  and  forward, 
the  neceffary  friCtion  is  produced.  The  end  of  the  lever 
next  to,  and  in  contaCt  with,  the  cloth,  is  faced  with  a 
fmooth  piece  of  flint  or  pebble,  finely  polilhed,  and  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  the  under  furface  of  which  is  in  contaCt 
with  the  cloth.  This  lever  being  drawn  backward  and 
forward  by  the  operator’s  hands,  the  whole  cloth  is  po- 
liflied  or  glazed  in  fucceflion,  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the 
lever  being  fitted  into  a  horizontal  Aider,  which  allows 
the  polifher  to  be  moved  from  one  fide  of  the  cloth  to  the 
other.  In  this  way  of  glazing,  the  whole  is  performed 
by  the  power  of  a  man’s  arms  and  hands ;  but,  from  the 
pofition  of  his  body  being  conftantly  inclined  over  the 
table,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  laborious  and  fatiguing 
operation.  The  great  number  of  people  neceffarily  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  operation,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
large  quantities  of  goods  rapidly  glazed  to  anfwer  the  de¬ 
mands  of  hurried  ffiipments  for  exportation,  fuggefted 
lately  the  idea  of  a  more  fpeedy  and  efficacious  manner  of 
performing  the  operation  of  glazing  by  an  improvement 
and  alteration  in  the  conftrudion  of  the  common  five- 
bowl  calender.  This  improvement  was  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  extenfive  works  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Miller 
of  Glafgow,  who  furniffied  the  inventor  with  the  means 
of  carrying  his  plan  into  effeCt ;  and,  upon  a  proof  of  its 
efficacy  on  trial,  his  majefty’s  royal  letters  patent  for  its 
exclufive  ufe  to  the  inventor  or  his  affignees  within  Scot¬ 
land  were  obtained  in  the  ufual  form.  Two  or  three  ma¬ 
chines  were  then  conftrufted  for  his  own  works,  to  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  they  are  ftill  confined  ;  and  thefe  ma¬ 
chines  have  given  the  raoft  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  all  who 
have  had  their  goods  glazed  by  them,  while  at  the  fame 
time  an  immenfe  reduftion  of  labour  has  been  effected  by 
their  ufe. 

The  patent  glazing-machine,  like  the  common  calender, 
confifts  of  five  bowls,  or  cylinders,  four  of  which  are  of 
call  iron,  fmoothly  turned,  and  finely  poliffied  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  large  or  intermediate  cylinder  is  generally 
of  pafteboard  on  an  iron  axis.  In  the  common  operation 
of  fmoothing  by  means  of  the  calender,  the  velocity  of  the 
cylinders  revolving  upon  their  own  axes  is  in  the  ratio  of 
their  refpeftive  diameters,  fo  that  an  equal  quantity  of 
fuperficies  is  conftantly  expofed  of  each.  In  the  glazing- 
calender,  or  machine,  it  is  only  neceflsry  that  the  motions 
of  one  of  the  cylinders  ftiould  be  lo  much  accelerated  as 
to  produce  the  friftion  neceffary  to  effect  the  glazing  by 
rubbing  againft  the  other  cylinders  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
ta£I,  io  as  not  to  be  liable  to  tear  or  otherwife  injure  the 
fabric.  The  fimplicity  of  this  machine,  the  regularity  of 
the  glofs  which  it  gives,  and  the  immenfe  faving  of  la¬ 
bour,  are  powerful  recommendations  in  its  favour.  The 
great  quantity  alfo  which  may  be  efiefted  by  it  in  a  very 
limited  time,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  oc- 
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eafiona!  exigencies  of  the  exporter  5  and  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  purpofes  of 
the  common  calender,  when  glazing  is  not  required,  adds 
to  its  value  and  utility.  Upon  prefling  occafions,  one  of 
thele  engines,  by  being  conftantly  employed  night  and 
day,  will  glaze  from  600  to  Boo  pieces  of  cloth,  of  28 
yards  each,  weekly. 

As  to  the  dying  of  linens,  fee  the  article  Dying,  vol.  vi. 
p.  161.  The  late  Dr.  Smellie  has  recommended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  marking  linen,  fo  as  not  to  wadi  out : 
Take  vermilion,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  half-crown  piece, 
of  the  fait  of  feel  a  piece  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nut¬ 
meg  ;  grind  or  levigate  them  well  together  with  linfeed 
oil ;  the  compofition  may  be  diluted  or  thickened  at  plea- 
fure. 

Dr.  Lewis  mentions  a  manufaflure  eftablifhed  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  embellifliing  linen  with  flowers  and  ornaments  of 
gold-leaf.  The  linen,  he  fays,  looks  whiter  than  molt  of 
the  printed  linens ;  the  gold  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
bears  wafhing  well.  The  doftor  informs  us,  that  he  had 
feen  a  piece  which  he  was  credibly  informed  had  been 
wafhed  three  or  four  times,  with  only  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  which  are  ufed  for  the  finer  printed  linens  ; 
and  on  which  the  gold  continued  entire,  and  of  great 
beauty.  Concerning  the  procefs  ufed  in  this  manufac¬ 
ture,  he  gives  us  no  particulars. 

LIN'EN,  adj.  Made  of  linen. — A  linen  flock  on  one 
leg,  and  a  kerfey  boot-hofe  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a 
Yed-and-blue  lift.  Skakefpeare. — Refembling  linen: 

Death  of  thy  foul  1  thofe  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

Are  counfellors  to  fear.  What  foldiers,  whey-face  ? 

Shakefpeare. 

LIN'EN-DRAPER, /.  He  who  deals  in  linen. 

LIN'EN-MAN,  f.  One  that  makes  up  linen  : 

I  have  in  a  table 

With  curious  punctuality  fet  down 
To  a  hair’s  breadth,  how  low  a  new-ftamp’d  courtier 
May  vail  to  a  country  gentleman,  and,  by 
Gradation,  to  his  merchant,  mercer,  draper. 

His  linen-man  and  taylor.  MaJJinger's  Emp.  of  the  Eajl. 

LIN'ENER,  f  One  that  makes  up  linen  into  drefs. — 
If  flie  love  good  clothes  or  drefling,  have  your  learned 
council  about  you  every  morning,  your  French  taylor, 
barber,  linener,  See.  B.  Jonfon's  Epiccsne. 

LI'NER,  or  Li'ver,  a  river  in  Cornwall,  which  runs 
into  the  Tamar  oppofite  Tovey. 

LIN'FIELD,  a  village  in  Suflex,  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Ealt  Grinftead;  with  three  fairs;  May  6,  Whit-Tuefday, 
and  October  28. 

LIN'DFORD,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  between  Mundford 
and  Buckenham-Parva,  with  a  paflage  over  the  river  Ick- 
burgh.  In  1720,  two  Roman  urns  were  dug  up  here,  as 
was  another  near  it  in  1735,  with  pieces  of  bones  and 
aflies.  The  feite  of  its  church,  which  has  been  long  de- 
molifhed,  is  enclofed,  and  planted  with  Scotch  firs.  This 
place  is  aflefied  to  the  land-tax  at  189I.  16s.  8d. 

LING,  /.  [ling,  Iflan.]  Heath.  See  Erica,  vol.  vi. 
p.  894.  This  fenfe  is  retained  in  the  northern  counties; 
yet  Bacon  feems  to  diltinguifh  them. — Heath,  and  ling, 
and  fedges.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

By  4  and  5  Will.  c.  23,  no  perfon  (hall,  on  any  moun¬ 
tains,  hills,  heaths,  moors,  forefts  or  chafes,  or  other 
waftes,  burn,  between  February  2  and  June  24,  any  grig, 
ling,  heath,  furze,  gofs,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  for  any  time  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  month,  nor  lefs  than  ten  days,  there  to  be 
■whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour. 

LING,  f.  [ linghe ,  Dut.]»A  kind  of  fea-fifh.  See  Ga- 
uus  molva,  vol.  viii.  p.  159,  60. — Our  Er.giifh  bring 
from  thence  good  ftore  of  fifli,  but  elpecially  our  deepeft 
and  thickeft  ling ,  which  are  therefore  called  ifland  lings. 
Abbot. 

When  harveft  is  ended,  take  (hipping,  or  ride. 

Ling ,  fait  fifb,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide.  Tujfer, 
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LING.  The  termination  notes  commonly  diminution  ; 
as,  kit  ling-,  and  is  derived  from  hlein,  German,  little  % 
fometimes  a  quality  ;  as,  firMing  ;  in  which  fenfe  Skinner 
deduces  it  from  langen,  old  Teutonic,  to  belong. 

L T N G ,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen-fi, 
on  the  river  Hoang  :  five  hundred  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Pek'n.  Lat.  38.  10.  N.  Ion.  105.  39.  E. 

LING-CHAN',  a  town  of  Corea:  feventy-fix  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Han-tcheou. 

LING-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in. 
Quang-tong:  forty-feven  miles  north  of  Lien-tcheou. 

LING-CHE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi,  near  the  river  Fuen  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Fuen-tcheou. 

LING-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Youang-gnan. 

LING-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Houan. 

LING-NAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Yun-nan  :  1217  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat. 
23.  38.  N.  Ion.  102. 42.  E. 

LING-PON',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  feventeen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kiai. 

LING-QUAN-Y',  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fi:  fifty- 
miles  louth-weft  of  Si-ngan. 

LING-STA'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  ia 
Chen-fi  :  thirty-feven  miles  north  of  Fong-tfiang. 

LING-TA'O,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Chen-fi,  on  the  Tie-tfan  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river.  Great  quantities  of  gold  are 
found  in  the  fand  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  brooks. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous,  abounding  with  wild 
bulls,  and  a  certain  kind  of  animal  refembling  the  tiger, 
whofe  fkins  are  very  valuable.  The  valleys  are  covered 
with  corn,  and  thofe  that  are  near  the  rivers  with  cattle. 
In  fliort,  the  whole  territory  is  very  fruitful.  It  is  672 
miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Pekin.  Lat.  25.22.  N.  Ion.  io6„ 
34.  E. 

LING-TCHE'OU,  a  town  of  Corea ;  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth-foutn-welt  of  Koang-tcheou. 

LING-TCHI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong,  on  the  river  Tchi :  twelve  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Tcin-tcheou. 

LING-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Pe-tche-li  :  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Chun-te. 

LING-TCHU*EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Quan-fi,  on  the  river  Kouei ;  fifteen  miles  north-north- 
ealt  of  Kouei-ling. 

LING-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chan-fi  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lou- 
ngan. 

LIN'GA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  Iflands,  near  the 
north  coalt  of  Mainland.  Lat.  60.  44.  N.  Ion.  1.27.  W. 

LIN'GA,  one  of  the  fmall  Shetland  Iflands,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Mainland.  Lat.  60.  34.  N.  Ion.  1.  6.  W. 

LIN'GA,  one  of  the  fmall  Shetland  Iflands,  near  the 
fouth-wefl  coaft  of  Unfl.  Lat.  61.  2.  N.  Ion.  1.  12.  W. 

LIN'GA,  one  of  the  fmall  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  South  Uift.  Lat.  57.  3.  N.  Ion. 

7.  19.  V7. 

LINGA  SOU'ND,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Stronfa.  Lat.  59.  N.  lon.o.  28.E. 

LIN'GAM,  f.  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  fymbol  to 
which  great  veneration  is  paid,  and  much  myfticifm  at¬ 
tached,  by  the  extenfive  feft  of  Hindoos  called  Saivas,  or 
the  worfhippers  of  Siva,  the  deftruftive,  or  rather  regene¬ 
rative,  power  of  their  triad.  This  type  of  Siva  is  repre- 
fented  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  feen  in  almoft  all  parts 
of  India,  of  various  fizes,  in  (tone,  wood,  clay,  metals. 
See.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  Siva,  being,  among  his 
other  attributes,  a  perfonification  of  fire,  as  the  molt  de¬ 
ftruftive  of  elements,  was  typified  by  a  cone  with  its  apex 
upwards,  the  form  naturally  aflumed  by  flame;  and  that 
to  this  form  enthufiafts  have,  in  the  wildnefs  of  their  ima¬ 
gination. 
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gination,  fancied  allufions,  and  dire&ed  analogies,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  time,  have  more  and  more  bewildered 
them  ;  until  at  length  fuch  an  inextricable  mafs  of  myfti- 
cifm  hath  been  accumulated  referring  to  this  fymbol,  as 
to  wear  an  appearance  almoft  of  ridicule.  The  lingam 
being  the  fymbol  of  Siva,  his  votaries  are  reminded  of  it, 
and  of  its  archetype,  by  any  thing  conical  or  ereft ;  a  hill, 
a  tree,  any  pyramidal  object,  a  malt  or  pole,  See.  Lin- 
gams  are  feen  of  enormous  fize;  in  the  cavern  of  Ele- 
phanta  for  inltauce,  marking  unequivocally  that  the  fym¬ 
bol  in  queftion  is  at  any  rate  as  ancient  as  that  temple,  as 
they  are  of  the  fame  rock  as  the  temple  itfelf.  Of  the 
public  w'orfliip  of  the  lingam  we  have  already  fpoken  un¬ 
der  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  120.  but  they 
have  lingams  alfo  of  diminutive  fize  for  domeftic  adora¬ 
tion,  or  for  perfonal  ufe  ;  fome  individuals  always  carry¬ 
ing  one  about  with  them  ;  and  in  fome  Brahman  families 
one  is  daily  conttructed  in  clay,  placed,  after  due  fanfti- 
fication  by  appropriate  ceremonies  and  prayers,  in  the  do- 
r.ieftic  (hrine,  or  under  a  tree  or  Ihrub  facred  to  Siva 
snore  efpecially,  and  honoured  by  the  adoration  of  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  houftiold.  This  ceremony  is  called  linga-puja, 
i,  e.  the  worfbip  of  the  lingam,  a  beautiful  plate  of  which, 
with  a  particular  defeription,  is  given  in  Moor’s  Hindu 
Pantheon,  where  “a  pious  female  is  reprefented  propitiat¬ 
ing  Mahadeva  (another  name  of  Siva)  in  his  generative 
character,  indicated  by  the  lingam  inferted  in  its  appro¬ 
priate  receptacle,  the  argha,  or  yoni,  myfterious  types  of 
r.ature,  particularly  difeuffed  in  future  pages.”  See  Yoni. 

LIN'GAN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
Suir  two  miles  below  Carrick-upon-Suir. 

LIN'GAY,  one  of  the  fmaller  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  near  the  Couth-weft  coaft  of  Harris.  Lat.  57.  40.  N. 
Ion.  7.  W. 

LINGAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlata- 
bad  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Neernvul. 

LIN'GE,  or  Ling'he,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  runs 
into  the  Wahal  at  Gorcum. 

LIN'GELBACH  (John),  a  painter  of  merit,  was  born 
in  1625,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He  ftudied  his  art 
firft  in  Holland  ;  and  having,  by  a  refidence  of  two  years 
in  Paris,  acquired  a  little  money,  he  went  to  Rome  for 
further  improvement,  and  continued  there  till  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  that  city  he  exercifed  him- 
fe If  afiiduoufly  in  drawing  from  nature  all  the  objects  that 
ftruck  him,  fuch  as  remains  of  antiquity,  pieces  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  groups  of  charaCteriltic  figures  at  fairs,  mounte¬ 
banks’  ftages,  and  the  like,  which  he  expreffed  with  won¬ 
derful  tafte  and  facility.  He  returned  to  Amfterdam, 
where  he  became  much  admired  as  a  painter  of  landfcapes, 
fea-ports,  naval  engagements,  and  fubjeCts  of  common 
life.  He  had  a  light  and  elegant  touch,  a  fine  tone  of 
colouring,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  aerial  perfpfctive, 
great  (kill  in  defigning  and  grouping,  and  much  fertility 
of  invention.  No  painter  feems  better  to  have  fucceeded 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  art  at  which  he  aimed  ;  and  his  pieces 
abound  in  entertainment.  He  engraved  a  few  landfcapes. 
He  died  in  1687,  aged  fixty-two. 

LIN'GEN,  a  county  of  Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Tecklenburg,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bentheim.  It  came, 
with  Tecklenburg,  into  the  poffeftion  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Tilfit  was  ceded  to  Weftpha¬ 
lia.  The  foil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  in  feveral  places  are 
fome  mines  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  Hone.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  ;  the  principal  town  of  the  latter 
is  Lingen,  and  Ibbenbuhren  of  the  former. 

LIN'GEN,  a  city  of  Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  not  far  from  the  Embs, 
@nd  was  formerly  fortified,  but  at  prefent  is  final  1 ,  and 
barely  furrounded  with  a  ditch.  This  town  is  the  feat  of 
the  regency  of  the  united  counties  of  Lingen  and  Teck¬ 
lenburg,  and  likewile  of  the  deputations  of  the  war  and 
domain  chamber  of  Minden  In  it  is  a  Calvinift,  a  Lu- 
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theran,  and  a  Roman-catholic,  church.  The  academical 
gymnafium  here,  was  founded  in  the  year  1697,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  prince  of  Orange.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s 
diftance  from  the  town,  to  the  north  of  it,  is  a  palVage 
over  the  Embs,  which  is  called  the  Lingen  ferry. 

LIN'GEN,  or  Lin'egen,  an  iftand  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Malacca,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  circumference,  and  fifty  from  the  north-eafi: 
coaft  of  the  iftand  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  o.  10.  S.  Ion.  104.  40.  E. 

LINGEN'DES  (Claude  de),  a  French  Jefuit,  commend¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  moll  admirable  preachers  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Moulins,  in  the  year  1591. 
He  entered  into  the  order  at  Lyons,  in  1607  ;  and,  after 
completing  his  academical  Itudies,  taught  rhetoric  and 
polite  literature  for  fome  time  in  different  feminaries.  As, 
however,  his  genius  particularly  qualified  him  for  the 
pulpit,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  preaching,  and  for  lix-and- 
thirty  years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by  the  excellence 
of  his  compofitions  and  his  elocution.  He  was  exceeded 
by  none,  and  fcarcely  equalled  by  any,  of  the  pulpit  ora¬ 
tors  of  his  day.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
his  eloquent  difeourfes,  in  which  argument  and  pathos 
are  finely  blended,  were  compofed  by  him  in  Latin,  but 
delivered  in  French.  While  he  thus  diftinguilhed  him¬ 
felf  as  a  preacher,  he  prefided  eleven  years  over  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Moulins ;  and  afterwards  filled  the  poll  of  provin¬ 
cial  of  the  order  in  France.  Three  times  he  went  to 
Rome,  either  in  the  character  of  elector  or  provincial ; 
and  he  died  fuperior  of  the  Jefuits’  feminary  at  Paris,  in 
1660,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  La¬ 
tin  fermons,  which  were  collected  together,  and  publiftied 
in  the  year  after  that  of  his  death,  under  the  title  of  Con - 
cionum  quadragejimalium  Argumenta,  3  vols.  4to.  and  after¬ 
wards  in  8vo.  and  of  a  volume  printed  feparately  in  1663, 
entitled,  Condones  decent  de  fandiijfimo  Sacramento,  8vo.  In 
1666,  two  volumes  of  thefe  fermons,  and  afterwards  a. 
third,  were  tranfiated  into  French,  and  the  verfion,  be¬ 
fore  publication,  was  compared  with  the  tranferipts  of 
different  copyifts,  who  had  written  down  many  of  them 
at  the  time  of  their  delivery.  Thefe  volumes,  both  in  the 
original  Latin,  and  in  the  French  tranflation,  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  very  favourable  manner  by  the  public.  Lin- 
gendes  was  alfo  the  author  of  “Advice  for  the  right  Con¬ 
duct  of  Life,”  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  Monita  que- 
dam  ad  Vitam  bene  Ordinandam,  which  has  been  often  print¬ 
ed  in  different  places  ;  and  Votivum  Monumentum  ab  Urbe 
Molinevfi,  Delphino  oblatum,  4to.  1639. 

To  LIN'GER,  v.  n.  [from  leng,  Sax.  long.]  To  remain 
long  in  languor  and  pain  : 

Like  wretches,  that  have  linger'd  long, 

We’ll  fnatch  the  ftrongeft  cordial  of  our  love.  Dryden. 

To  hefitate  ;  to  be  in  fufpenfe  : 

Perhaps  thou  ling'rejl,  in  deep  thoughts  detain’d 
Of  th’  enterprile  fo  hazardous  and  high.  Milton . 

To  remain  long.  In  an  ill  fenfe: 

Your  very  fear  of  death  (hall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  (hade  of  immortality  ; 

Wifhing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  fave 

Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave.  Prior. 

To  remain  long  without  any  aftion  or  determination,— 
We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne  Page  and 
my  coufin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  fnall  have  our  anfwer. 
Skakejpeare. — To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty  ; 
I  muft  folicit  his  concerns  as  mine: 

And,  if  my  eyes  have  pow’r,  he  (liould  not  fue 
In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delay.  Dryden. 

To  be  long  in  producing  effect, — She  doth  think,  (lie  has 
Itrange  ling'ring  poilons.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LIN'GER,  v.  a.  To  protra&j  to  draw  out  to  length. 
Out  of  ufe. — I  can  get  no  remedy  againft  this  confumption 
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but  the  difeafe  is  incurable.  Sk.ahefptc.re. — She  lingers  my 
defires.  Shakefpeare. 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 

And  linger  not  our  fure  deftruCtions  on.  Shakefpeare . 

LIN'GERER,  f.  One  who  lingers. 

LIN'GERING, /.  The  act  of  delaying;  of  wafting  in 
a  decline. 

LIN'GERINGLY,  adv.  With  delay;  tedioufly. — Of 
poifons,  fome  kill  more  gently  and  lingeringly,  other^  more 
violently  and  fpeedily;  yet  both  kill.  Hale. 

LIN'GET,  f.  [from  lavguct ;  lingot,  Fr.J  A  fmall  mafs 
of  metal. — Other  matter  hath  been  ufed  for  money;  as 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  iron  lingets  quenched  with 
vinegar,  that  they  may  ferve  to  no  other  ufe.  Camden. 

LING'FIELD,  a  village  in  the  Weald  of  Surry,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Crowhurft.  Here  is  a  good  church,  erected 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  A  fchool  ftands  near  it, 
■with  a  dwelling  for  the  mafter.  Here  are  two  inconfider- 
able  fairs,  on  May  12  and  June  29;  the  laft  for  cows  and 
heifers,  but  no  fat  cattle,  In  the  common  there  is  a  fine 
fpring  paled  in,  of  the  fame  virtue  with  that  at  Tunbridge. 

LING'HOLM,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Orkneys,  near 
the* weft  coaft  of  Stronfa.  Lat.  50.  59.  N.  Ion.  o.  27.  E. 

LINGICOT'TA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kulla.  Lat. 
12.  30.  N.  Ion.  9.  10.  W. 

LINGIE’RA,  one  of  the  names  of  Ifis. 

LINGNIA'NY,  a  town  of  Lithuania:  thirty-two  miles 
eaft  of  Wilkomierz. 

LIN'GO,/.  [Portuguefe.]  Language  ;  tongue ;  fpeech. 
A  low  cant  word. — I  have  thoughts  to  learn  fiomewhat  of 
your  lingo,  before  I  crofs  the  feas.  Congreve. 

LIN'GONES,  now  Langres,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
made  tributary  to  Rome  by  Julius  Casfar.  They  palled 
into  Italy,  where  they  made  fome  fettlement  near  the 
Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 

LINGO'UM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pterocarpus. 

LING'UA,/.  [Latin.]  A  tongue  ;  a  language. 

LIN'GUA,  J.  in  botany.  See  Ranunculus  and  Sera- 
pias. 

LIN'GUA  CERVI'NA.  See  Acrostichum,  Asple- 
nium,  Hemionitis,  Polypodium,  and  Pteris. 

LIN'GUA  GROS'SA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Taormina. 

LIN'GUA  PASSERI'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Stel- 
Lera. 

LINGUA'CIOUS,  adj.  \_linguax,  Lat.]  Full  of  tongue  ; 
loquacious;  talkative. 

LINGUA'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Loquacity;  talkativenefs. 
Scott. 

LINGUA'CITY,  f.  Loquacity.  Scott. 

LINGUADEN'TAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  lingua,  tongue, 
and  dens,  tooth.]  Uttered  by  the  joint  aftion  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth. — The  linguadcntals,/,  v,  as  alfo  the  linguadentals, 
th,  dh,  he  will  foon  learn.  Holder's  E/cm.  of  Speech. 

LINGUAT'ULA,  f  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  in- 
teftinal  worms.  Ge neric  characters — Body  deprefled,  ob- 
leng;  mouth  in  front,  furrounded  with  four  paflages. 

Linguatula  ferrata,  the  only  fpecies  known.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  lungs  of  the  hare. 

LINGUET'TA,  a  cape  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Epire:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Valona. 

LIN  GUIFORM,  adj.  Tongue-ftiaped.  In  botany,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  leaf  linear  and  fielhy,  blunt  at  the  end,  convex 
underneath,  and  having  ufually  a  cartilaginous  border,  as 
.in  Mefembryanthemum,  Aloe,  and  Htemanthus  coccineus. 

LIN'GUIST,  f.  [from  lingua,  Lat.]  A  man  fkilful  in 
languages. — Though  a  linguijl  Ihould  pride  himfelf  to 
have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet, 
if  he  had  not  ftudied  the  folid  things  in  them,  as  well  as 
the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  fo  much  to  be 
efteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradefman  com¬ 
petently  wile  in  his  mother-dialect  only.  Milton. 

LINGUO'SE,  adj.  Full  of  tongue,  talkative.  Bailey. 
V01..  XII.  No.  868 
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LTNGUOS'iTY,  f.  Loquacity,  talkativenefs.  Phillips. 

LINGUMPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tademeri. 

LING'WELL-Y A'TE,  a  village  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yo.rklhire,  between  Wakefield  Outwood  and  Thorp  on 
the  Hill;  where,  in  1697,  were  found  certain  moulds  of 
clay,  that  were  invented  for  counterfeiting  the  coins  of 
fome  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

LING'WOOD,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  weft  of  Accle. 

LING'WOOD-GR A'NGE,  a  village  in  Lincolnfnire, 
between  Lincoln  and  TattCrfljaU-Chace. 

LING'WORT.  See  Ling. 

LINHA'RES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  os  Montes:  twelve  miles  welt-north-vveft  of  Torre 
de  Moncorvo,  and  nineteen  fouth  of  Mirandela. 

LINHA'RES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beita  :  five  miles  fouth-well  of  Celorico. 

LIN'HOPE-SPOUT,  a  cataraft  near  Rodham,  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  which  falls  fifty-fix  feet  perpendicular,  and, 
palling  over  feveral  pointed  rocks,  makes  a  fine  white 
lheet  of  foam. 

LINIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  •.  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Angoulefme, 

LINIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  linum,  fiax,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  Bearing  flax,  producing  linen.  Scott. 

LIN'IMENT,  J.  finimentum,  Lat.  from  linire,  to  anoint 
gently.]  In  pharmacy,  a  form  of  external  medicine,  made 
of  unftuous  fubftances,  ufed  to  rub  on  any  diftempered 
part.  The  liniment  is  of  a  mean  confiftence  between  an 
oil  and  an  unguent.  The  ufe  of  liniments  is  to  foften 
afperities  of  the  lkin,  moiften  parts  that  need  humeCtation, 
and  relolve  the  humours  that  affiift  the  patient  and  give 
him  pain. 

LI'NING,  f.  [See  To  Line.]  The  inner  covering  of 

any  thing  ;  the  inner  double  of  a  garment _ The  fold  i». 

the  griftle  of  the  nofe  is  covered  with  a  lining,  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  facing  of  the  tongue.  Grew's  Cofmotogia. 

The  gown  with  ftilf  embroid’ry  lhining. 

Looks  charming  with  a  ftighter  lining.  Prior „ 

That  which  is  within  : 

The  lining  of  his  coffer  lhall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irifh  wars.  Sliakefptare. 

LINITAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
five  miles  north  from  the  ifland  of  Serangan,  to  which  it 
belongs.  Lat.  5.36.  S.  Ion.  125.  21.  E. 

LINK,  /.  \_gelencke,  Germ.]  Alingle  ring  of  a  chain. — • 
The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  uppermoft 
link  of  all  the  feries  of  fubordinate  caufes,  is  fattened  to 
Jupiter’s  chair,  fignifies  an  ufeful  truth.  Hale. 

The  Roman  ftate,  vvhofe  courle  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thouland  curbs 
Of  more  ftrong  links  afunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus . 

While  flie  does  her  upward  flight  fuftain. 

Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain. 

At  length  Ihe  is  oblig’d  and  forc’d  to  fee 
A  firft,  a  1’ource,  a  life,  a  Deity.  Prior. 

Any  tiling  doubled  and  clofed  together. — Make  a  link  of 
horfe-hair  very  ftrong,  and  fallen  it  to  the  end  of  a  Hick 
that  fprings.  Mortimer. — A  chain  ;  any  thing  connecting  t 
Nor  airlefs  dungeon,  nor  ftrong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  ftrength  of  fpirit.  Shakefpeare. 
The  link  of  nature  draws  me ;  flelh  of  flefli. 

Bone  of  my  bone,  thou  art.  Milton's  Paradife  loji. 

Any  Angle  part  of  a  feries  or  chain  of  confequences ;  a 
gradation  in  ratiocination  ;  a  proposition  joined  to  a  fore¬ 
going  and  following  propofition. — The  thread  and  train 
of  confequences  in  intellective  ratiocination  is  often  long, 
and  chained  together  by  divers  links,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  imaginative  ratiocination,  by  fome  attributed  to 
9  E  brutes* 
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brutes.  Judge  Hale. — A  feries  :  This  fenfe  is  improper. 
Addifon  has  ufed  link  for  chain. — Though.  I  have  here 
only  chofen  this  fingle  link  of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out 
others  among  thofe  names  which  are  (till  extant,  that  de¬ 
livered  down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  fucceffive 
tradition.  Addifon  on  the  Chrijlian  Religion.—  [From  Atr^vos, 
Gr.]  A  torch  made  of  pitch  and  flax. — Thou  art  an  ever- 
lafting  bonfire  light ;  thou  halt  faved  me  a  thoufand  marks 
in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  be¬ 
twixt  tavern  and  tavern.  Shake/pcare's  Henry  IV. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor’d  every  chink. 

Goodly  and  great  he  fails  behind  his  link.  Dryden. 

Perhaps  in  the  following  pafiage  it  may  mean  lamp-black. 
- — There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter’s  hat.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LINK,  v.  a.  To  complicate ;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain : 
Defcending  tread  us  down. 

Thus  drooping  ;  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.  Milton. 

Notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  fweetnefs  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

To  unite  5  to  conjoin  in  concord  ; 

They  are  fo  link'd  in  friendfhip, 

That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick’s  daughter. 

Skakefptare. 

To  join  ;  to  conned  : 

So  from  the  firft  eternal  order  ran, 

And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man.  Pope. 
To  join  by  confederacy  or  contrail. — They  make  an  offer 
of  themfelves  into  the  fervice  of  that  enemy,  with  whofe 
fervants  they  link  themfelves  in  fo  near  a  bond.  Hooker. 

Be  advifed  for  the  belt, 

Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknowen  gueft.  Fairy  Queen. 
To  conned!,  as  concomitant. — God  has  linkt  our  hopes 
and  our  duty  together.  Decay  of  Piety. 

New  hope  to  fpring 

Out  of  defpair;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd.  Milton. 
To  unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular  feries  of  confequences. 

■ — Thefe  things  are  linked ,  and,  as  it  were,  chained  one  to 
another :  we  labour  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live,  and  we  live  to 
do  good ;  and  the  good  w'hich  we  do  is  as  feed  fown,  with 
reference  unto  a  future  harveft.  Hooker. — By  which  chain 
of  ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  train,  i.  e.  each  in¬ 
termediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe  two  it  is 
immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  felf- 
determination  appear  to  be  connedled.  Locke. 

Tell  me,  which  part  it  does  neceflitate  ? 

I’ll  c’noofe  the  other;  there  I’ll  link  th’  efFeCt ; 

A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themfelves  projedl !  Dryden. 

LINK'-BOY,  f.  A  boy  that  carries  a  torch  to  accom¬ 
modate  paflengers  with  light.— What  a  ridiculous  thing 
It  was,  that  the  continued  fhadow  of  the  earth  fhould  be 
broken  by  fudden  miraculous  difelufions  of  light,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ofHcioufnefs  of  the  link-boy.  Moore. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  fbe  came. 

O  may  no  link-boy  interrupt  their  love  !  Gay's  Trivia. 

LINK'-MAN,  J.  A  man  that  plies  with  a  link : 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  link-man's  call. 

Yet  truft  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  Gay. 

LINK  NESS',  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  the  irtand  of  Stronfa  :  one  mile  and  a  half  fouth- 
weft  of  Huips  Nefs.  Lat.  59.4,.  N.  Ion.  o.  *6.  E. 

LINK'ENHAM,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  fouth-weft  of 
Launcefton. 

LIN'KI  A,  /.  in  botany.  See  Tremella. 
LINK'ING,  f.  The  aCt  of  joining  as  with  links. 
LINKIO'PING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Stceng,  near  lake  Roxen  ;  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop.  It  contains  three  churches  and  a  public  femi- 
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nary.  It  defended  by  a  caftle,  built  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  -.  ninety-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  58. 
26.  N.  Ion.  1  j.  8.  E. 

LIN'LEY,  a  townfliip  of  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
connefted  with  Wakefield. 

LIN'LEY  (John),  an  eminent  mufic-profeflor  and  or- 
ganilt,  long  relident  at  Bath,  where  he  had  ferved  an  ap- 
prenticefhip  under  Chilcot,  the  organift  of  that  city. 
Having  a  large  family  of  children,  in  whom  he  found  the 
feeds  of  genius  had  been  planted  by  nature,  he  pointed 
his  ftudies  to  finging,  and  became  the  belt  finging-mafter 
of  his  time,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fpecimens  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  hisov.'n  family.  He  was  not  only  a  mafterly  player 
on  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  but  a  good  compofer,  as  his 
elegies  and  feveral  compofitions  for  Drury-lane  theatre- 
evinced.  The  hiftory  of  Mr.  Lindley  mult  include  that 
of  his  children.  His  foil  Thomas,  who  was  placed  under 
Nardini  at  Florence,  the  celebrated  difciple  of  Tartini, 
was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  with  a  talent  for  com- 
pofition,  which,  if  he  had  lived  to  develope,  would  hav& 
given  longevity  to  his  fame.  Being  at  Grimfthorpe,  in 
Lincolnfliire,  at  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Ancalter,  where 
he  often  amufed  himfelf  in  rowing,  fifliing,  and  failing, 
by  fome  accident  the  boat  was  overfet,  ar.d  this  amiable 
and  promifing  youth  was  drowned  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
great  affliction  of  his  family  and  friends,  particularly  his 
marchlefs  After,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  w  hom  this  calamity  ren¬ 
dered  miferable  for  a  long  time ;  during  which,  her  affec¬ 
tion  and  grief  were  diftilled  in  verfes  of  the  moft  fweet 
and  affecting  kind  on  the  forrowful  event.  The  beauty, 
talents,  and  mental  endowments,  of  this  Sanbla  Cacilia  re - 
diviva,  will  be  remembered  to  the  laft  hour  of  all  who 
heard,  or  even  faw  and  converfed  with,  her.  The  tone 
of  her  voice  and  exprefflve  manner  of  finging  were  as  en¬ 
chanting  as  her  countenance  and  converfation.  In  her  fing¬ 
ing,  with  a  mellifluous-toned  voice,  a  perfeCt  (hake  and 
intonation,  fbe  .was  pofTefled  of  the  double  power  of  de¬ 
lighting  an  audience  equally  in  pathetic  ftrains  and  fongs 
of  brilliant  execution,  which  is  allowed  to  very  few  fing¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Sheridan  died  at  Briftol  in  1792.  Mrs.  Tic- 
kel,  her  filter,  was  but  little  inferior  to  her  in  beauty  and 
talents;  and  Mr.  Linley’s  other  daughters  continued  to 
excite  the  admiration  cf  all  who  knew  them,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  family  from  which  they  fprung.  Mr.  Lin- 
ley,  the  father  of  this  neft  of  nightingales,  from  being  af- 
fiftant  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  lived  to  become 
joint  patentee,  and,  for  fome  time,  l’ole  aCting  manager;  itx 
which  capacity,  he  gave  more  fatisfaCtion,  and  el’caped 
cenfure,  public  and  private,  by  his  probity  and  fteady 
conduCt,  more  than  is  often  allowed  to  the  governor  of 
fuch  a  numerous  and  froward  family.  This  worthy  and 
ingenious  man  died  in  November  1795. 

LIN'LITHGOW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh, 
and  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  con- 
fifts  principally  of  one  ftreet,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  feveral  lanes ;  and  a  range  of  gardens  to  the 
north  and  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town-houle  is  a  vacant 
fpace,  where  a  crofs  formerly  ftood,  and  the  principal  well 
now  is.  The  chief  trade  is  making  fhoes.  There  are 
two  tambour-faCtories,  and  near  the  town  a  houfe  for 
printing  calicoes.  It  is  governed  by  a  provoft  and  bai¬ 
lies;  and,  united  with  Lanerk,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
on  Friday.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  trade 
and  opulence,  but  its  greatnefs  fell  from  the  time  of  the 
union.  King  Edward  I.  built  a  caftle  here,  on  the  fide 
of  a  loch,  in  which  he  refided  one  whole  winter;  but  in 
1307  it  was  taken  and  demolilhed  by  Binny,  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  came  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh.  At  this  place  was  born  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unfortunate  queen  Mary,  in  1542.  Her  father 
James  V.  then  dying  at  Falkland  of  a  broken  heart,  for 
the  mifearriage  at  Solway-mofs,  foretold  the  miferies  that 
hung  over  her  and  his  country  :  “It  came,”  faid  he, 
“  with  a  lafs,  and  will  be  loft  by  one.”  The  water  of  a 
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lake  near  the  town  is  remarkable  for  bleaching:  twenty- 
four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and  eighteen  weft 
of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  55.  59.  N.  Ion.  3.  38.  W. 

LIN'LITHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian,  a  coun¬ 
ty  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  Edinburghlhire,  on 
the  fouth-weft  by  Lanerkihire,  and  on  the  north-welt  by 
Stirlinglhire  ;  about  feventeen  miles  long,  and  eight  in  its 
mean  breadth.  In  general  it  is  pleafant,  abounding  with 
corn  and  paftures,  and  produces  coals,  lime-ltone,  iron, 
and  fait,  with  plenty  of  filh  from  the  rivers  and  frith.  In 
this  county  Severus’s  wall  began,  which  extended  acrofs 
this  part  of  Scotland.  Its  principal  towns  are  Linlith¬ 
gow,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowftonnefs,  its  principal  feaport ; 
and  Queensferry,  the  ancient  common  paffage,  at  all  times 
of  tide,  from  Lothian  to  Fife.  In  1811,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  19,4.51. 

LINNAi'A,^  [lo  named  by  Gronovius,  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  Linnaus.~\  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
didynamia,  order  angiofperrnia,  natural  order  of  ag- 
gregatae,  (caprifolite,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx:  perianthium  de-uble ;  perianthium  of  the  fruit 
inferior,  four-leaved :  the  two  oppolite  leaflets  very 
final  I,  acute  ;  the  remaining  two  elliptic,  concave,  up¬ 
right,  hifpid,  embracing  the  germ,  converging,-  per¬ 
manent.  Perianthium  of  the  flower  fuperior,  one-leafed, 
five-parted,  upright,  narrow,  lharp,  equal.  Corolla: 
ene-petalled,  bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft,  obtufe,  fub- 
equal,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx  of  the  flower.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  corolla  ;  of  which  two  are  very  fmall  5  the  two 
neareft  longer,  but  Ihorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherae  com- 
prefled,  verfatile.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh,  inferior; 
ftyle  filiform,  ltraight,  length  of  the  corolla,  declinate  ; 
ftigma  globofe.  Pericarpium  :  berry  juicelefs,  ovate, 
three-celled,  covered  by  the  hifpid  glutinous  perianthium 
of  the  fruit,  deciduous.  Seeds:  two,  roundifh.—  EJfen- 
tial  CkaraBcr.  Calyx  double,  of  the  fruit  two-leaved,  of 
the  flower  five-parted,  fuperior;  corolla  bell-fhaped; 
berry  dry,  three-celled. 

Linnsea  borealis,  or  two-flowered  linnaea,  a  Angle  fpe- 
cies.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  filiform,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  long,  loofe,  creeping,  round,  perennial,  ferru¬ 
ginous,  with  a  few  white  hairs  fcattered  over  them. 
Leaves  oppofite,  roundifh-ovate,  fpreading,  attenuated 
into  the  petioles,  with  two  or  three  ferratures  on  each  fide, 
having  a  few  upright  hairs  on  the  upper  furface,  and  only 
on  the  midrib  in  the  lower.  Branches  Ample,  upright, 
with  fix  or  eight  leaves  on  them.  Perianthium  of  the 
fruit  ovate,  a  little  lefs  than  the  germ,  ciliate,  the  cilias 
pellucid,  bent  outwards;  it  has  fhort  hairs  fcattered  all 
over  it,  terminated  by  a  yellow  globular  gland  ;  germ 
ovate,  with  glandular  hairs.  Perianthium  of  the  flower 
five-parted,  upright,  ciliate  with  pale  hairs,  and  having 
glandular  hairs  fcattered  about  it ;  the  calycine  fegments 
lanceolate-awl-fhaped  ;  corolla  turbinate,  three  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  ftnooth  and  white  on  the  outfide,  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  hairs  fcattered  over  it  within,  with  blood-red 
veins  within  the  cavity,  which  are  yellow  on  the  lower 
fide:  ftigma  hifpid.  The  fmell  of  the  flowers  approaches 
to  that  of  Ulmaria,  or  meadow-fw’eet ;  and  is  fo  ft rong  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  as  to  difcover  this  little  plant  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance.  In  Sweden,  where  the  plant  is  common,  an 
infulion  of  the  leaves  in  milk  is  employed  in  the  rheu- 
raatifm.  In  Norway,  they  cure  the  itch  with  a  decoCtion 
of  it.  And  in  Oltro  Bothnia  they  apply  it  in  a  cataplafm 
or  by  fomentation  to  diforders  of  the  feet  in  flieep. 

Native  of  dry  ftony  mo  fly  ancient  fir-woods,  in  Sweden, 
Siberia,  Ruffia,  Swiiferland,  Scotland,  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Linnaeus  defcribes  it 
in  his  Lapland  Tour,  as  clothing  mafl’es  of  ftones,  being 
interwoven  with  ivy,  in  a  piCtureique  manner;  and  he 
feems  to  have  chofen  it  himfelf  to  commemorate  his  own 
name,  when  he  gathered  it  at  Lykfele,  May  29,  1732. 
Former  boianifts  had  called  this  elegant  and  lingular  little 
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plant  Campanula  ferpyllifolia ;  but  Linnteus,  prosecuting 
the  ftudy  of  vegetables  on  the  only  certain  principles,  the 
ftruClure  of  their  parts  of  fructification,  foon  found  this 
to  conftitute  a  new  genus.  He  referved  the  idea  in  his 
own  breaft,  till  his  difcoveries  and  publications  had  enti-1 
tied  him  to  botanical  commemoration,  and  his  friend  Gro¬ 
novius,  in  due  time,  undertook  to  make  this  genus  known 
to  the  world.  It  was  p u bl i fhed  by  Linnaeus  himfelf  in 
the  Genera  Plantarum,  in  1737,  and  the  fame  year  in  the 
Flora  Lapponica,  with  a  plate,  being  moreover  mentioned 
in  the  Critica  Botanica,  p.  So,  as  “an  humble,  defpifed, and 
neglected,  Lapland  plant,  flowering  at  an  early  age,”  like  the 
perfon  whofe  name  it  bears.  It  was  firft  difcovered  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  June  2d,  1795,  by  the  late  profeffor  James  Beattie  of 
Aberdeen,  in  an  old  fir-wood  at  Mearns  in  that  county. 
The  plant  having  thus  become  interelfing  to  the  lovers  of 
fcience,  we  have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate. 

LINNiE'US  (Charles),  the  rnoft  eminent  naturalift  of 
his  age,  and  the  founder  of  modern  botan)',  was  born  in 
1707  at  Rafhult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden, 
where  his  father  refided  as  afliftant  minifter  of  the  parifh 
of  Stenbrohult,  to  which  the  hamlet  of  Rafhult  belongs, 
and  became  in  procefs  of  time  its  paftor  or  reCtor;  hav¬ 
ing  married  Chriftina  Broderfon,  the  daughter  of  his  pre- 
decelfor.  The  fubjedt  of  our  memoir  was  their  firft-bom 
child.  The  family  of  Linnaeus  had  been  peafants,  but 
fome  of  them,  early  in  the  17th  century,  bad  followed  li¬ 
terary  purfuits.  In  the  beginning  of  that  century  regu¬ 
lar  and  hereditary  furnames  were  firft  adopted  in  Sweden* 
on  which  occafion  literary  men  often  chofe  one  of  Latin  or 
Greek  derivation  and  ItruCture,  retaining  the  termination, 
proper  to  the  learned  languages.  A  remarkable  linden- 
tree,  Tilia  europaea,  growing  near  the  place  of  their  refi- 
dence,  is  reported  to  have  given  origin  to  the  names  of 
Lindelius  and  Tiliander,  in  fome  branches  of  this  family; 
but  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas,  when  he  went  into 
orders,  is  faid  to  have  firft  taken  that  of  Linnaeus,  by 
which  his  fon  became  fo  extenfively  known.  Of  the  tafte 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  happinefs  as  well  as  his 
celebrity,  this  worthy  father  was  the  primary  caufe.  Re- 
fiding  in  a  delightful  fpot,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground, 
his  garden  and  his  fields  yielded  him  both  amufement  and 
profit ;  and  his  infant  fon  imbibed,  under  his  aufpices,  that 
pure  and  ardent  love  of  nature  for  its  own  fake,  with  that 
habitual  exercife  of  the  mind  in  obfervation  and  activity, 
which  ever  after  marked  His  chara&er;  and  which  were 
enhanced  by  a  reCtitude  of  principle,  an  elevation  of  de¬ 
votional  tafte,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  an  amiablenefs  of 
manners,  rarely  united  in  thofe  who  fo  tranfcendently  ex¬ 
cel  in  any  branch  of  philofophy  or  fcience,  becaule  the 
cultivation  of  the  heart  does  by  no  means  fo  conftantly 
as  it  ought  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  underftanding. 
The  maternal  uncle  of  Nicholas  Linnaeus,  Sueno  Tilian¬ 
der,  who  had  educated  him  with  his  own  children,  was 
alfo  fond  of  plants  and  of  gardening,  fo  that  thefe  taftes 
were  in  fome  meafure  hereditary.  The  young  Charles,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  was  no  fooner  out  of  his  cradle,  than,, 
lre  almolt  lived  in  his  father’s  garden.  He  was  lcarcely 
four  years  old  when  he  heard  his  father  defcant,  to  a  ru¬ 
ral  party,  on  the  diftinCtions  and  qualities  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  plants,  culled  from  the  flowery  turf  on  which  they 
were  leafed  ;  and  this  firft  botanical  leCture  was  ever  af¬ 
ter  remembered  as  an  epocha  in  his  fcientific  life.  He 
never  ceafed  to  enquire  of  hisfather  concerning  the  names 
and  properties  of  all  the  productions  of  the  garden  and 
the  fields,  that  he  could  poliibly  procure;  nor  did  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  infeCts,  even  at  this  early  period,  efcape  his  at¬ 
tention.  His  youthful  inaptitude  for  retaining  the  names 
of  natural  objects  fometimes  tired  and  difpleafed  his  in- 
ftruCtor,  whole  wholefome  authority  in  time  corrected  this 
defeCt,  and  perhaps  early  prevented  his  falling  into  the  er¬ 
ror  of  thofe  defultory  {'peculators  of  nature,  who  have 
agreed  to  defpife  that  methodical  and  didactic  precifioa 
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of  ideas,  which,  for  want  of  early  difcipline,  they  could 
never  attain.  The  memory  of  Linnaeus,  indeed,  like  his 
powers  of  perception,  was  naturally  good,  and  his  light 
was  always  remarkably  acute.  The  vivacity  and  brilliant 
expreflion-  of  his  eyes  are  faid  to  have  lafted  through  life, 
and  indeed  are  dil'played  in  moft  of  his  portraits. 

Thefe  flowery  fludies  however  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  lefs  agreeable  occupations ;  and  un¬ 
happily  the  private  tutor  proved  a  man  of  lefs  winning 
manners  than  the  beloved  parent.  Thus  at  feven  years 
of  age  grammar  had  but  an  unequal  cor.teft  with  botany 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  ftudent.  Nor  was  he  much 
more  fortunate  when  removed  in  1717  to  the  grammar* 
School  of  Wexio,  the  mailer  of  which,  as  his  difgufted 
pupil  relates,  “preferred  (tripes  and  punilhments  to  ad¬ 
monitions  and  encouragements.”  Such  a  fyftem  was  near 
ex'cingnifhing  all  the  talents  it  was  intended  to  cultivate; 
and,  when  the  youth  was  committed,  two  years  afterwards, 
to  the  care  of  a  more  judicious  and  amiable  private  tutor 
than  before,  the  horrors  of  the  rod  feem  dill  to  have  pre¬ 
dominated  over  his  tafte  for  learning.  In  1722  he  proved 
competent,  neverthelefs,  to  be  admitted  to  a  higher  form 
in  the  fchool,  and  his  drier  fludies  were  now  allowed  to 
•be  intermixed  and  fweetened  with  the  recreations  of  bo¬ 
tany.  In  1724,  being  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  fijperior  feminary,  or  Gymnafium,  and  his 
deflination  was  fixed  for  the  church.  But  the  original 
inclinations  of  his  mind,  and  its  early  prejudices,  here 
grew  but  the  more  apparent.  He  had  no  tafte  for  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  ethics,  metaphyfics,  or  theology  ;  but  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  with  fuccefs  to  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
fophy,  and  a  fcientific  purfuit  of  his  darling  botany.  His 
literary  reputation  made  fo  little  progrefs,  that,  when  his 
father  paid  a  vifit  to  Wexio,  in  1726,  his  tutors,  like  the 
fapient  inftructors  of  Newton  at  Cambridge,  gave  him  up 
as  a  hopelefs  dunce.  They  advifed  that  he  fliould  be  put 
apprentice  to  a  (hoe-maker,  tailor,  or  fome  other  handi¬ 
craft  trade,  rather  than  be  forced  to  purfue  an  objeCt  for 
which  he  was  evidently  unfit.  Fortunately,  the  difap- 
pointed  parent  met  with  a  better  counsellor  in  Dr.  Roth- 
mann,  the  lecturer  on  natural  philofophy,  who  encouraged 
him  to  hope  much  from  the  inclination  of  his  fon  to  na¬ 
tural  knowledge  and  practical  obfervation,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  fliould  be  directed  to  the  Itudy  of  medicine. 
This  good  advice  was  fupported  with  the  gratuitous  offer 
of  taking  the  young  man  into  his  own  houfe,  for  the  year 
during  which  he  was  ftill  to  remain  at  the  Gymnafium, 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  The  worthy  preceptor  gave 
his  pupil  a  private  courfe  of  inftru&ion  in  phyfiology  on 
the  Boerhaavian  principles,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  iuc- 
cefs  of  his  endeavours.  In  1727  Linnaeus  was  matricu¬ 
lated  at  the  univerfity  of  Lund,  having,  on  the  19th  of 
Augufl,  undergone  with  credit  the  examination  of  the 
dean,  and  even  of  the  profeflor  of  eloquence,  Papke.  He 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  lodging  at  the 
houfe  of  a  phyfician.  Dr.  Stobasus,  whole  library  and  mu- 
feu  m  of  natural  hiftory  afforded  the  greatefl  delight  and 
> afliftance  to  his  ardent  mind,  and  the  ftudy  of  which  of¬ 
ten  robbed  him  of  feveral  hours  of  his  natural  repole.  In 
the  fame  houfe  was  a  German  ftudent  named  Koulas,  ea¬ 
ger  like  himfelf  for  inftruclion  ;  and  their  friendfhip  was 
mutually  beneficial.  Dr.  Stobaeus  being  infirm  in  health 
and  fpirits,  Linnaeus  was  allowed  to  relieve  him  occafion- 
ally  from  the  labours  of  his  profeflion  ;  and  foon  became 
a  great  favourite.  In  the  eniuing  fummer  Linnaeus  paifed 
the  vacation  under  his  paternal  roof.  Here  he  met  with 
his  former  patron  Rothmann,  by  whofe  advice  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  quit  Lund  for  Upfal,  as  a  fuperior  fchool  of  me¬ 
dicine  and  botany.  But  the  (lender  fupport  which  his 
father  could  afford  him,  a  capital  of  about  31.  fterling, 
being  totally  inadequate,  he  was,  in  this  new  filiation, 
reduced  to  the  greatefl  neceffity.  Private  pupils  were  not 
to  be  procured  by  a  poor  unknown  ftudent.  He  was 
obliged  to  truft  to  chance  for  a  meal;  and,  when  he  re¬ 
lates  that  he  had  no  way  of  mending  his  (hoes  but  by 
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folded  paper,  feems  to  have  felt  the  want  even  of  the  cob- 
ler’s  education  which  had  been  recommended  to  Kim, 
He  had  offended  his  old  friend  Stobaeus  by  quitting  Lund  ; 
and,  though  he  had  brought  with  him  a  fplendid  Latin 
teftimonial,  from  the  ret  tor  of  that  univerfity,  in  which 
he  was  called  Politijjimus  ornavjfimufque  dominus,  and  w?.3 
declared  “  to  have  conduced  himfelf  with  no  lefs  diligence 
than  correiflnefs,  fo  as  to  gain  the  affection  of  all0  who 
knew  him,”  he  feems  to  have  obtained  nothing  more  than 
a  royal  fcholarfhip,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1728;  but  of  the  value  of  which  we 
are  not  informed.  It  appears  however  by  the  above  ac¬ 
count  to  have  been  totally  infufficient  for  his  maintenance. 
He  neverthelefs  did  not  relax  in  his  fludies;  but  attended 
the  leftures  of  the  younger  Rudbeck,  then  profeflor  at 
Uplal,  as  well  as  the  medical  ones  of  profeflor  Roberg ; 
and  made  critical  manufeript  remarks  upon  all  that  he 
(aw  and  heard. 

In  the  autumn  of  1729  his  botanical  tafte  and  applica¬ 
tion  raifed  up  for  him  a  new  and  very  eltimable  patron, 
in  the  learned  Dr.  Olaus  Celfius,  profeflor  of  divinity, 
who  met  with  him  by  chance  in  that  academical  garden, 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  deftined  hereafter  to  immortal¬ 
ize.  This  gentleman  had  then  been  intent,  for  above 
thirty  years,  upon  the  illuftration  of  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  which  he  publiflied  a  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  work  in  1745,  having  travelled  to  the  Eaft  on 
purpofe  to  render  it  more  perfect.  He  foon  dilcovered 
the  merit  of  Linnaeus,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
allowed  him  the  full  ufe  of  his  own  rich  library.  The 
friendfliip  of  fuch  a  man  foon  procured  him  further  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  fon  of  profeflor  Rudbeck,  and  other  young 
men,  became  his  private  pupils,  by  which  his  finances 
were  improved.  Nothing  however  leems  to  have  been  re¬ 
collected  with  fo  much  fatisfaCtion  to  himfelf,  in  relating 
the  events  of  this  part  of  his  life,  as  his  intimate  fcientific 
friendfhip  with  Peter  ArCtedius,  who  afterwards  called 
himfelf  Artedi,  and  became  fo  famous  in  the  knowledge 
of  fifties  and  of  umbelliferous  plants.  They  palled  fome 
time  together  fubfequently  in  Holland,  when  Linnaeus 
witnefled  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friend,  who  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  drowned  at -Atnfterdam  ;  of  which  he  has  pre¬ 
fixed  fo  pathetic  an  account  to  the  Ichthyologia  of  Ar¬ 
tedi,  publiflied  by  his  means.  See  Artedi,  vol.ii.  p.221. 

Linnaeus,  during  his  (Indies  under  the  roof  of  Celfius, 
met  with  a  review  of  Vaillant’s  treatife  on  the  Sexes  of 
Plants,  which  firft  led  him  to  confider  the  importance, 
and  great  varieties  of  form,  of  the  ftamens  and  piltils, 
and  thence  to  forma  new  fcheme  of  arrangement  founded 
on  thofe  eflential  organs.  He  drew  up  an  eflay  on  this 
principle,  and  (bowed  it  to  Celfius,  who  communicated  it 
to  Rudbeck;  and  the  performance  was  honoured  with  the 
high  approbation  of  both.  This  led  the  way  to  his  being 
appointed  to  leCture  in  the  botanic  garden,  as  an  afliftant 
or  deputy  to  the  latter,  whofe  advanced  age  rendered  fome 
relaxation  neceflary.  The  leCtures  of  Linnaeus  began  in 
the  fpring  of  1730.  He  had  previoufly  Colicited  from  the 
profeflor  the  humble  appointment  of  gardener  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  which  was  refufed.  only  on  the  ground  of  his  be¬ 
ing  fit  for  a  better  fituation.  Now,  finding  himfelf  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  the  direClion  of  the  garden,  he  reformed 
and  greatly  enriched  it.  He  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of 
Rudbeck,  as  tutor  to  his  younger  children,  and  by  this 
means  had  the  ufe  of  a  very  fine  collection  of  books  and 
drawings.  His  mornings  being  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  ftation,  his  evenings  were  (pent  in  preparing  his  bo¬ 
tanical  works. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  plants  had  diftinCl  flexes  was  by  no  means  a  new 
one;  but  it  remained  for  Linnaeus  clearly  to  elucidate 
this  ohfleure  and  intricate  flubjeft,  to  demonftrate  its  uni- 
verflality,  and  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  fyftem.  Theo- 
phraftus  and  Ariftotle  obferve  that  plants  are  commonly 
divided  into  male  and  female,  one  of  which  is  fertile,  the 
other  barren.  “  If  the  dull  of  the  branch  of  a  male  palm 
1  ^  be 
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lie  fhaken  over  the  female  tree,  (fays  Ariftotle,)  the  fruit 
of  the  latter  will  ripen  quickly.”  Diofcorides  names  fe- 
veral  plants  male  and  female,  but  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  relative  fexes,  for  he  calls  that  the  male  mercury 
which  bears  the  feed,  and  that  the  female  which  is  bar¬ 
ren.  Pliny  obferves  that  naturalifts  allow  the  diftinb'tion 
of  fex,  not  only  in  trees,  but  in  herbs  and  all  plants. 
Cffifalpitius  reformed  the  errors  of  former  writers,  in  fup- 
pofing  the  barren  plant  to  be  the  male,  and  that  which 
bears  the  feed  to  be  the  female;  but  his  notion  goes  no 
further  than  to  thofe  where  the  organs  are  placed  on  fepa- 
rate  roots  produced  from  the  fame  feed.  Zaluzianlki,  a 
native  of  Poland,  firft  difcriminated  the  true  fexes  of 
plants,  and  pointed  out  the  eflential  difference  between 
the  male,  the  female,  and  the  hermaphrodite.  Dr.  Grew, 
in  1 68a,  fuggefted  the  idea  that  the  antherse  were  necef- 
fary  to  the  impregnation  of  a  plant,  and  plainly  delivers 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  thefe  burft  open  and  Hied  the  pollen 
or  duff  contained  in  them,  which  falling  on  the  feed-vef- 
fel  renders  them  prolific.  Thefe  principles  were  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  Ray,  Camerarius  who  fpeaks  of  the 
tnumberof  the  ftamina  in  flowers,  Malphigi  who  examined 
the  anthera:  and  pollen  by  the  microlcope,  GeofFroy, 
Juflieu,  Vaillant,  Morland,  and  others. 

A  new  objebt  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  our  young 
naturalift.  The  conventions  of  Rudbeck,  concerning  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Lapland,  and  the  curiofities  he  had  feen 
there,  excited  an  irrefiftible  defire  in  Linnaeus  to  vifit  the 
fame  country.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1731  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  loon  received, 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Uplal,  an  appointment 
to  travel  through  Lapland,  under  the  royal  authority,  and 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  academy.  After  a  vifit  to  Lund  in 
the  fpring  of  173a,  Linnaeus  fet  out  from  Upfal,  May 
izth,  on  his  Lapland  expedition.  He  travelled  on  horfe- 
back,  but  (lenderly  provided  with  baggage;  and,  after 
vifiting  the  Lapland  alps  on  foot,  and  defcending  to  the 
coalt  of  Norway,  of  which  he  has  given  a  molt  piifurefque 
and  linking  delcription,  returned  by  Tornea,  and  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Bothnian  gulf,  to  Abo,  and  fo  to  Upfal,  which 
he  reached  on  the  10th  of  October,  having  performed  a 
journey  of  near  four  thoufand  Englilh  miles;  for  which 
the  academy  allowed  him  his  expenfes,  amounting  to  ten 
pounds  fterling!  The  particulars  of  this  interefting  expe¬ 
dition,  which  produced  his  Flora  Lapponica,  have  lately 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  an  Englilh  tranllation  of  the 
original  journey  written  on  the  fpot,  illuftrated  with  wooden 
cuts  from  his  own  Iketches,  making  two  obtavo  volumes. 
This  document,  a  faithful  tranfcript  of  his  own  mind,  and 
written  folely  for  his  own  ufe,  gives  a  molt  amiable  and 
refpebtable  idea  of  the  charabler  and  acquirements  of  this 
celebrated  man,  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  alfaying  metals  during  ten 
days’  refidence  at  the  mines  of  Biorknas,  near  Calix,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  tour,  he  next  year  gave  a  private  courfe 
of  lectures  on  that  fubjebl,  which  had  never  been  taught  at 
Upfal  before.  The  jealoufy  of  Dr.  Rofen,  however,  pur- 
fued  him;  and  this  rival  defcended  fo  low  as  to  procure, 
partly  by  intreaties,  partly  by  threats,  the  loan  of  his  tna- 
nufcript  lectures  on  botany,  which  Linnaeus  defeated  him 
in  fnrreptitioufly  copying.  Rolen  had  taken  by  the  hand 
a  young  man  named  Wallerius,  who  afterwards  became  a 
diltinguilhed  mineralogilf,  and  for  whom  he  now  procur¬ 
ed,  in  oppofnion  to  Linnteus,  the  new  place  of  adjw.El, 
or  affiftant,  in  the  medical  faculty  at  Lund.  But  the 
bafelt  action  of  Rofen,  and  which  proved  envy  to  be  the 
foie  fource  of  his  conduct,  was,  that,  having  married  the 
niece  of  the  archbilhop,  he  obtained,  through  his  lord- 
ihip’s  means,  an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  prevent  all 
private  medical  lebtures  in  the  univerfity.  This,  for 
which  there  could  be  no  motives  but  confcious  inferio¬ 
rity  and  malice,  deprived  Linnseus  of  his  only  means  of 
■fubfiltence,  and  the  Audents  of  any  information  which 
might  endanger  their  reverence  for  his  rival.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  exafperated,  as  to  have  drawn  his  ftvord 
yoi,.  XII.  No.  868. 
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upon  Rofen,  an  affront  with  which  the  latter  chofe  t# 
put  up,  as  doubtlefs  became  the  profperous  nephew  of 
an  archbilhop  ;  but  Linnaeus  cannot  be  exculpated  from 
having,  for  fome  time  afterwards,  indulged  feelings  of 
paffionate  refentment,  and  even  of  meditated  revenge. 
Thefe,  however,  his  better  principles  and  difpofitions,  af¬ 
ter  a  while,  entirely  fubdued;  and  Rofen,  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  was  glad  of  the  medical  aid  of  the  mam 
he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  crufli. 

Dilappointed  in  his  views  of  medical  advancement,  Lin¬ 
naeus  turned  his  thoughts  more  immediately  to  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  mineralogy.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1733,  he  had 
vilited  fome  of  the  principal  mines  of  Sweden,  and  had 
been  introduced  to  baron  Reuterholm,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Dalarne,  or  Dalecarlia,  refident  at  Fahlun. 
This,  place  Linnaeus  has  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of 
botanilts,  by  his  Lichen  Fahlunenjis,  a  production  more  re- 
fembling  fome  ramification  of  the  neighbouring  copper 
ores  than  any  thing  of  vegetable  origin.  At  the  perfua- 
lion,  as  well  as  at  the  expenfe,  of  the  governor,  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  theeaftern  part  of  Dalecarlia,  accompanied 
by  feven  of  bis  ableft  pupils;  and  the  unptiblilhed  journal 
of  his  tour  exiits  in  his  library.  At  Fahlun  lie  gave  a 
courle  of  led ures  on  the  art  of  aflaying,  which-  was  nu- 
meroufly  attended  ;  and  here  he  fir  It  became  acquainted 
with  Brownllius,  then  chaplain  to  the  governor,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Abo.  This  judicious  friend  advifed  Lin- 
nteus  to  take  his  dobtor’s  degree,  in  order  to  purlue  the 
practice  of  phyiic,  in  which  he  had  already  at  Fahlun  met 
with  much  fuccels;  and  he  further  recommended  him  to 
aim  at  fome  advantageous  matrimonial  connedion.  Dr. 
John  Morseus,  a  phylician  of  the  place,  though  at  firft  not 
prepoflefled  in  favour  of  our  young  adventurer,  whofe 
medical  fuccefs  had  encroached  on  his  own,  allowed  him 
to  pay  hisaddrefles  to  his  eldelt  daughter;  bat  their  union 
was  for  the  prefent  deferred. 

In  purfuit  of  the  plan  pointed  out  by  Browallius,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  having  feraped  together  about  15I.  Iterling,  now 
entered  on  his  travels,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  degree 
at  the  cheapeft  univerfity  he  could  find,  and  of  feeing  as 
much  of  the  learned  world  as  his  chances  and  means 
might  enable  him  to  do.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1735  he  fet  out,  after  vifiting  his  father,  lately  become  a 
widower,  in  company  with  another  medical  ltudent,  named 
Sohlberg.  At  Hamburg  his  ikill  and  honefty  unfortunately 
flood  in  his  way.  Spreckelfen,  a  feefetary  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  confiderable  naturalift,  had  in  his  pofiefiion  a 
monftrous  produbtion,  which  till  that  time  had  been  con- 
fidered  the  molt  valuable  curiofity  in  Europe,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  pledge  for  the  loan  of  ten  thoufand  marks,  a 
fum  equal  to  leven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  repre- 
fented  a  hydra,  or  water-ferpent,  with  feven  heads  ;  and 
had  been  figured  as  fuch  by  Seba  in  his  Thefaurus  Natu- 
raliura.  This  celebrated  monfter,  upon  an  accurate  exami¬ 
nation,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  comparative  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  jaw-bone3  of  animals,  Linnaeus  found  to  be  an 
impofture;  and  proved  that  thele  leven  heads  were  merely 
made  up  of  the  jaw-bones  of  wealels  artfully  covered  with 
the  (kins  of  ferpents.  A  difeovery  fb  injurious  to  its  pof- 
felfor  and  the  credit  of  the  univerfity,  raifed  a  clamour 
againft  the  young  naturalift,  the  fury  of  which  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  avoid,  through  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Jsenifch,  by  filenrly  leaving  the  city. 

Profecuting  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  reached  the 
univerfity  of  Harderwyk  at  the  end  of  May,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  following  June  was  admitted  dobtor 
in  medicine.  His  inaugural  thefts  was  a  differtation  on 
the  caufes  of  intermittent  fevers,  which  in  1735  was  pub- 
liflied  in  the  Amrenitates  Academicse.  From  Harderwyk 
he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Vail  Royen,  Van  Sweiten,  Leiburkuhn,  Lawfon,and  Gro- 
novius.  Among  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  views  and  ripen  the  judgment  ofLinnseus,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himfelf  known  and 
regarded  by  the  malt  learned  men  of  his  time.  Wher- 
«  F  eyer 
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ever  he  came,  lie  found  a  friend ;  and  that  friend  generally 
of  the  fivft  reputation  in  the  fciences  he  ftudied. 

In  this  year  lie  laid  the  foundation-done  of  that  fplen- 
did  temple  of  nature,  in  which  he  afterwards  faw  the  molt 
enlightened  men  on  the  globe  officiating  as  her  priefts,  by 
publifhing  the  firit  edition  of  his  Syjlema  Natura,  confid¬ 
ing  of  eight  large  flieets,  in  the  form  of  tables  ;  which 
edition  is  now  a  great  bibliothecal  curiofity.  He  alfo  pro¬ 
cured  accefs  to  the  iilultrious  Boerhaave,  who  encouraged 
him  to  remain  in  Holland  5  but  this  advice  could  fcarcely 
have  been  followed,  had  he  not  met  with  a  patron  in  Bur- 
mann,  of  Amfterdam,  who  was  then  preparing  his  The- 
iaurus  Zeylanicus,  and  who  received  Linnaeus  into  his 
houfe  as  his  gueft  for  fome  months,  during  which  period 
he  printed  his  Fundamcnla  Botanica,  a  frnail  octavo  of  36 
pages,  in  the  form  of  aphorifms,  which  contains  the  very 
effence  of  botanical  philofophy,  and  has  never  been  fiiper- 
feded  nor  refuted.  The  fubfequent  performances  of  the 
author  himfelf,  and  of  his  followers,  have  been  excellent, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  kept  to  the  maxims  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  book. 

After  Linnaeus  had  been  a  few  months  under  profeffor 
Burmann's  roof,  he  was  introduced  by  Boerhaave  to  Mr. 
George  Clifford, an  opulent  banker,  whofe garden  atHarte- 
canip  was  one  of  the  richelt  in  the  world,  and  who  thought 
himfelf  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  procuring  fitch  a 
man  to  ftudy  and  fuperintend  his  collection,  as  well  as  to 
make  known  to  the  wmrld  any  novelties  it  might  contain. 
Linnaeus  was  therefore  removed  to  Hartecamp,  where,  as 
he  fays,  “he  lived  like  a  prince.”  With  an  ample  library, 
as  well  as  garden,  at  his  command,  in  both  which  he  had 
unlimited  powers  to  fupply  any  defects  that  he  might  dif- 
cover,  he  had  now  the  means  of  cultivating  his  beloved 
fcience  without  reftrirtion  or  impediment,  and  appears  to 
have  been  truly  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  of  his  lot.  In 
3736,  after  having  written  his  MuJ'a  Clijforiiana,  he  was 
Lent  by  Mr.  Clifford  to  England,  and  was  introduced  tp 
the  lovers  and  teachers  of  natural  fcience,  at  Oxford  anti 
London  more  efpecially.  He  was  ffrongly  recommended 
by  Boerhaave,  in  a  letter  which  fl ill  exifts,  to  fir  Hans 
Sloane  ;  but  this  indefatigable  collector  neither  under- 
Hood  nor  cared  for  thofe  improvements  in  botanic  fcience 
which  he  might  have  learned  from  his  vifitor.  Linnaeus 
found  more  intelligent  and  communicative  friends  in  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  oriental  traveller,  profeffor  Martyn  the  elder, 
the  well-known  Philip  Miller,  and  the  celebrated  Peter 
Collinfon.  Thefe  men  of  true  fcience  admired  his  genius 
and  valued  his  friendlhip  ;  they  promoted  his  wilhes  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  enriching  him  with  books  j 
and  fupplying  him  plentifully  with  plants,  both  for  his 
own  herbarium,  and  the  garden  of  his  patron  at  Harte¬ 
camp.  He  was  much  ffruck  with  what  he  law  of  London  ; 
and  has  celebrated  it  in  an  expreffion  which  has  often 
been  repeated,  calling  this  famous  city  the  punElum  /aliens 
in  vitello  orbis.  Of  his  obfervations  on  the  natural  hiftory 
of  this  country,  nothing  is  preferved  but  a  tradition,  that 
the  golden  bloom  of  the  furze  on  the  commons  near  Lon¬ 
don,  efpecially  Putney-heath,  delighted  him  fo  much,  that 
he  fell  on  his  knees  in  a  rapture  at  the  fight.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  an  admirer  of  this  plant,  and  laboured  in  vain  to 
preferve  it  through  a  Swedilh  winter  in  his  greenhoufe  ; 
as  we  in  England  are  obliged  to  fhelter  the  Cape  fhrub  in 
a  Hove,  though  it  covers  walls  in  the  open  air  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  continued  the  impreffion 
of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  which  appeared  in  1737.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1736,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  Naturae  Curioforum,  by  the  title,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  body,  of  Diofcorides  fecundus.  He  printed 
in  1737  the  Viridarium  Clijfortianum ,  an  octavo  catalogue 
of  his  friend’s  garden,  difpofed  according  to  his  own  lex- 
ual  fyftem;  of  which  he  publilhed,  later  in  the  fame  year, 
at  Leyden,  an  exemplification  under  the  title  of  Metfiodus 
Sexualis,  in  which  all  the  known  genera  of  plants  are  fo 
arranged  by  name  only.  This  year  alfo  produced  his 


magnificent  Horlus  Cliffortianus,  in  folio,  in  which  all  the 
plants  of  Mr.  Clifford’s  collection,  whether  living  or 
dried,  are  enumerated,  with  many  descriptions  and  highly- 
inte, -effing  remarks,  an  almoft  complete  detail  of  lyno- 
nyms,  and  fome  of  the  moil  exquifite  plates  ever  feen  in 
any  book.  This  fplendid  volume  was  not  publilhed,  but 
only  given  away  by  Mr.  Clifford.  It  was  begun  and  com¬ 
plied  in  nine  months.  In  the  intervals  of  this  labour, 
the  Critica  Botanica ,  an  ortavo  volume,  was  written  and 
printed.  This  is  an  entertaining  commentary  and  illuf- 
t ration  of  part  of  the  Fundamental  from  feclion  210  to 
324,  relating  to  nomenclature  and  fpecific  charafters.  It 
is  a  book  not  fo  much  known  as  itdeferves,  being  very  rare. 

Thefe  fevere  labours  however  proved  too  much  for  the 
health  of  Linnaeus;  and  he  conceived  that  the  autumnal 
air  of  Holland,  as  is  very  probable,  did  not  agree  with 
him.  Though  he  had  every  luxury  and  indulgence  at 
his  command,  and  was  careffed  by  his  patron,  and  by  all 
who  came  near  him,  with  the  moll  flattering  attentions, 
he  longed  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Having  left 
Mr.  Clifford,  he  could  not  refufe  his  affiftance  for  a  while 
to  profeffor  Adrian  Van  Royen  at  Leyden,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  description  of  the  garden  there  ;  and  at  this  time 
he  compofed  and  printed  the  Cla/fes  Plantarum,  which  is  a 
complete  view  of  all  the  botanical  lylterns  ever  known.  Here 
alfo  he  publilhed  his  friend  Artedi’s  Ichthyologia.  Lin¬ 
nseus  remained  at  Leyden  till  the  fpring  of  1738,  when  he 
had  an  interefting  interview  with  the  great  Boerhaave, 
then  on  his  death-bed:  “I  have  lived  out  my  time,”  faid 
the  venerable  invalid  ;  “  I  have  done  what  I  could  5  may 
God  preferve  thee,  from  whom  the  world  experts  much 
more.  Farewel !”  Whether  the  climate  of  Holland  co¬ 
operated  with  dejection  of  fpirits  in  our  young  Swede,  in 
confequence  of  hews  he  received  refperting  a  rival  in  the 
affertions  of  his  miffrefs,  and  in  the  efteem  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  or  whether  his  literary  labours  were  too  un¬ 
remitting,  bis  departure  ,  was  prevented  by  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  intermittent  fever.  The  fkill  of  Van  Swieten,  and 
the  renewed  attentions  of  the  amiable  Clifford,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  again  under  his  roof  with  the  moll  liberal  and 
indulgent  kindnefs,  after  fome  weeks  reffored  him  fo  far, 
that  he  was  able,  though  Hill  weak,  to  fet  out  on  his  jour¬ 
ney.  On  reaching  the  more  elevated  country  of  Brabant, 
he  felt  in  one  day  quite  renovated,  his  whole  frame  being, 
as  he  expreffes  it,  “  freed  from  fome  great  burden.”  He 
carried  a  very  handfome  introdurtory  letter  from  Van 
Royen  to  Anthony  de  Juffieu  the  phyfician,  who  mad« 
him  acquainted  with  his  brother,  the  famous  Bernard  de 
Juffieu.  He  infperted  the  botanic  garden,  the  herbariums 
of  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  the  Juffieus,  See.  vifited  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Fontainebleau,  which  he  has  celebrated  for 
its  Orchideae,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Reaumur  and 
other  diftinguiffied  naturalilts,  and  was  admitted  a  corre- 
fponding  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences. 

After  leaving  Paris,  Linnaeus  took  his  paffage  at  Rouen 
for  Sweden,  and  landed  at  Helfingborg,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Fahlun,  vifiting  his  father  for  a  few  days  in 
his  way.  His  reception  from  the  lady  of  his  choice  was 
favourable  :  and  they  were  formally  betrothed  to  each 
other.  Before  they  could  marry,  it  was  neceffary  that 
fome  profpert  of  an  advantageous  eftablilhment  fhould  be 
difeovered.  Stockholm  was  thought  a  promifing  theatre 
for  a  young  man  of  talents  in  the  medical  profeflion.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  fcientific  merits  of  Linnaeus  were  not 
overlooked,  as  lie  was  unanimoufly  chofen  a  member  of 
the  Upfal  academy,  the  only  one  then  in  Sweden  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  paffing  the  winter  of  1738  in  the  capital,  he  began  to 
make  his  way  in  fome  departments  of  medical  prartice, 
fo  that  by  the  following  March  he  had  confiderable  em¬ 
ployment.  A  molt  flattering  mark  of  public  approba¬ 
tion  was,  foon  after,  conferred  on  Linnaeus,  without  any 
folicitation.  Count  Teflin,  marffial  of  the  diet,  which 
was  then  fitting,  gave  him  an  annual  penlion  of- 200  du¬ 
cats  from  the  board  of  mines,  on  condition  of  his  giving 
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public  lectures  on  botany  and  mineralogy  at  Stockholm. 
The  fame  nobleman  alio  obtained  for  him  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  phyfician  to  the  navy,  and  received  him  into  his 
houfe.  His  practice  now  increafed  greatly  among  the  no¬ 
bility  5  and  he  found  himfelf  in  fo  profperous  a  condi¬ 
tion,  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  his  marriage,  which 
took  place  at  Fahlun,  June  z6,  1739.  After  a  month  he 
returned  to  Stockholm  ;  and,  by  the  intereft  of  count  Tef- 
lin,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  was,  by  lot,  the  firlt  prefident  ;  and,  as  that 
office  was  to  be  but  of  three  months’  duration,  he  religned 
it  in  September,  and  on  that  occafion  delivered  an  oration 
in  Swedilh,  on  the  wonderful  economy  of  infedls,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Tranfactions ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  fucceeding  prefidents. 

The  death  of  Rudbeck,  profeffior  of  botany  at  Upfal,  in 
1740,  opened  to  Linnaeus  a  profpett  of  that  literary  ltation, 
which  had  always  been  the  object  of  his  wiffies,  in  which 
lie  might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  hiltory,  uninterrupted  by  the  cares  of  medical 
praftice.  He  had,  however,  a  competitor,  Rofen,  his  an¬ 
cient  rival  and  antagonilf,  whofe  fuperior  academical 
claims  obtained  the  preference.  But  the  refignation  of 
Roberg,  the  medical  profelfor,  having  made  another  va¬ 
cancy,  that  chair  was  given  to  Linnaeus,  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  lie  and  Rofen  ffiould  divide  the  bufinefs  of  the 
two  profelforfhips  between  them ;  and  to  the  former  were 
allotted  the  departments  of  the  botanic  garden,  materia 
medica,  femiology,  diaetetics,  and  natural  hiltory  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Before  his  removal  to  Upfal,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Hates  of  the  kingdom  to  travel  through  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  fuch 
information  as  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures.  In  this  tbur  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  fix  pupils,  and  he  performed  the  talk  to  the  la- 
tisfaCtion  of  the  ftates  ;  its  refult  was  printed.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  profelforlhip  in  the  autumn  of  1741  ;  on 
which  occafion  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  “  On  the 
neceffity  of  travelling  in  one’s  own  country.”  His  own 
pall  exertions  in  this  refpeCt  rendered  it  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  and  interelting  compofition.  In  the  fame  year  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  iflands  of  Oeland  and  Gothland,  by 
order  of  the  ftates;  and  in  fubfequent  years  he  travelled 
on  the  fame  requifition  through  Weft  Gothland  and  Sca¬ 
nia.  Exclufive  of  thefe  excurfions,  his  abode  was  hence¬ 
forth  fixed  at  Upfal  ;  and  the  remaining  biftory  of  his  life 
is  only  that  of  his  literary  and  fcientific  labours,  and  of 
the  honours  and  diftinCtions  that  were  accumulated  upon 
him. 

One  of  his  firft  cares  was  to  improve  and  new-model 
the  academical  garden.  He  procured  the  ereCtion  of  fe- 
veral  new  buildings,  arranged  the  plants  according  to  his 
own  fyftem,  and  founded  a  inufeum  of  natural  hiltory  in 
a  part  of  the  greenhoule.  In  1745  he  publilhed  the  firft 
edition  of  his  Flora  Suecica,  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  a 
local  catalogue,  and  the  pattern  of  all  thole  which  have 
fince  been  made  upon  the  Linncean  fyftem.  In  the  next- 
year  appeared  his  Fauna  Suecica,  or  catalogue  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  in  Sweden,  arranged  alfo  according  to  his 
own  method.  In  the  numerous  and  difficult  clafs  of  in¬ 
fects,  he  adopted  an  entirely-new  mode  of  arrangement, 
which  has  been  followed  by  molt  later  entomologifts. 
His  merits,  indeed,  with  refpeft  to  this  clafs  of  natural 
productions,  Hand  next  to  thofe  with  refpeft  to  the  vege¬ 
table  creation.  The  fame  accurate  infpeCtion  was  requi- 
fite  in  both  ;  and,  from  the  immenfe  number  of  fubjefts 
in  each,  it  was  equally  necelfary  in  both  to  fearch  out  for 
minute  diverfities  whereon  to  found  an  artificial  claffifl- 
cation. 

The  credit  he  was  now  acquiring  in  his  own  country 
appeared  in  his  election  to  the  polt  of  fecretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upfal  ;  in  a  medal  of  him  Itruck 
at  the  expenfe  of  fome  noblemen,  in  174.6  ;  in  his  nomi¬ 
nation  by  the  king  to  the  rank  and  title  of  arckiater,  in 
2747  j  and  in  his  being  the  only  Swede  chofen  into  the 


new-modelled  academy  of  Berlin.  All  thefe  honours, 
however,  though  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  fuch, 
appear  to  have  given  him  lefs  delight  at  this  moment,  than 
the  acquifition  of  the  herbarium  made  by  Hermannus  in 
Ceylon,  which  an  apothecary  at  Copenhagen  unknow¬ 
ingly  poffelfed.  Being  defirous  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  this  collection,  its  owner  was 
recommended  to  Linnaeus,  who  foon  difeovered  to  whom 
it  had  originally  belonged,  and  rejoiced  at  recovering  a 
treafure  which  had  been  fuppofed  irrecoverably  loft.  He 
laboured  day  and  night,  as  he  tells  us,  in  examining  the 
dowers  ;  and  hence  originated  his  Flora  Zeylanica,  publifhed 
at  Stockholm  in  1747.  This  herbarium,  as  well  as  that  of 
Clifford,  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

The  exertions,  and  domeftic  as  well  as  foreign  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  Linnaeus,  had  now  rendered  botany  extremely  po¬ 
pular  in  Sweden;  and  its  interefts  were  combined  with 
thofe  of  commerce  in  various  diftant  expeditions  and  fpe- 
culations.  Many  of  the  principal  merchants,  as  well  as 
the  nobility,  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  and 
were  proud  to  further  the  views  of  their  diftinguifhed 
profeffor,  who  was  now  confidered  an  honour  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  accordingly  began  to  exert  his  influence  in 
procuring  the  million  of  his  young  difciples  to  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  make  difeoveries  in  natural 
hiftory  and  economy  ;  a  circumftance  by  which  he  is  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  above  all  other  naturalifts,  and  which  has  re¬ 
dounded  equally  to  his  own  glory  and  to  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  travels  of  Kalm,  of  Ofbeck,  of  Haffelquift, 
of  Lolling,  were  the  fruits  of  his  zeal  in  this  point.  To 
Linnaeus  alfo  may  be  aferibed  that  curious  and  valuable 
collection  of  treatifes  which,  under  the  name  of  Amani- 
tates  Academic a,  began  to  be  publilhed  in  1749,  ar,d  were 
continued  to  feven  volumes.  They  are  academical  the- 
fes,  held  under  Linnteus  in  his  profefforial  capacity,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  his  own  doCtrines  and  opi¬ 
nions  on  moil  of  the  points  difeuffed. 

In  the  year  1751,  or  thereabouts,  the  queen  of  Swedep, 
Louifa  Ulrica,  filter  to  the  great  Frederic  of  Pruffia,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  which  her  royal  confori 
king  Adolphus  Frederic  alfo  patronifed,  fliowed  much  fa¬ 
vour  to  Linnaeus,  He  was  employed  in  arranging  her 
collection  of  infeCts  and  (hells,  in  the  country-palace  of 
Drotningholm,  or  Ulrickfdahl ;  and  was  frequently  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  company  and  converfation  of  their  ma- 
jefties,  during  his  attendance  there.  The  queen  interefted 
herfelf  in  the  education  of  his  fon,  and  promifed  to  fetid 
him  to  travel  through  Europe  at  her  own  expenfe.  She 
alfo  liftened  very  gracioufly  to  any  recommendation  or 
petition  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  lervice  of  fcience  ;  redeeming 
the  papers  and  collection  of  Haffelquift,  and  caufing  Koeh¬ 
ler  to  be  lent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whofe  million 
however  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  jealouly  of  the 
Dutch,  though  he  forwarded  many  curious  infefls  and 
plants  to  his  mafter  from  Italy.  Linnaeus  devoted  fome 
of  his  .leifure  time  in  winter  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
friend  count  Teffin’s  collection  of  foffils,  at  Stockholm  5 
of  which  an  account  in  Latin  and  Swedilh,  making  a  (mail 
folio,  with  plates,  came  out  in  1753.  The  refult  of  his 
labours  at  Drotningholm  was  not  given  to  the  public  till 
many  years  after,  in  1764,  when  his  Mufeum  Regina  ap¬ 
peared  in  8vo.  being  a  fort  of  Prodromus  of  an  intended 
more  fplendid  work,  that  U'as  never  executed.  His  rnoft 
magnificent  publication  appeared  in  1754,  being  a  large 
folio,  entitled  Mufeum  Regis  Adolphi  Frtderiei,  comprehend¬ 
ing  deferiptions  of  the  rarer  quadrupeds,  birds,  ferpents, 
fifties,  See.  of  the  king’s  mufeum,  in  Latin  and  Swedilh,, 
with  plates,  and  an  excellent  preface.  This  preface,  one 
of  the  molt  entertaining  and  eloquent  recommendations 
of  the  ftudy  of  nature  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  an 
enthufiaftic  naturalift,  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr„ 
Smith,  and  firft  printed  in  1786;  appearing  again,  in  a 
volume  of  Trails  relating  to  Natural  Hiftory,  in  1758s 
The  queen  of  Sweden  took  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  con¬ 
verfation  of  her  diftinguifhed  naturalilt,  that  Ihe  allowed 
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him  his  habitual  indulgence  of  frnokingeven  in  her  apart¬ 
ments,  that  he  might  continue  his  labours  with  more  eafe 
and  fatisfa&ion  to  himfelf. 

About  this  time,  (1751,)  he  publifhed  his  Philofopkia 
Botanica ,  a  comment  on,  or  amplification  of,  his  own  Fun¬ 
dament  a,  and  effential  to  the  full  comprehenfion  of  his  fyf- 
tem.  But  the  work  of  Linnaeus,  which  Haller  terms  his 
maximum  opus  et  ceternum ,  appeared  in  1753.  It  was  the 
Species  Plantarum,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  containing  a  defcription 
of  every  known  plant,  arranged  according  to  the  fexual 
fyftem.  The  defcription,  however,  is  independent  of  any 
fyftem,  as  being  founded  on  the  effential  character  of  each 
fpecies,  with  a  further  reference  to  the  generic  defcrip¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Genera  Plantarum.  In  this  publication 
Linnaeus  firft  introduced  his  admirable  invention  of  fpe- 
tific  or  trivial  names,  epithets  taken  from  the  mod  promi¬ 
nent  fpecific  mark  of  the  fubjeft,  or  from  fome  other  cha- 
rafteriltic  circumftance.  The  fpecific  defcriptions  are 
given  in  the  concife  form  of  a  definition,  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  terms  of  his  own  invention,  fimple  and  com¬ 
pound,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  new  botanical  language. 
If  in  thefe  terms  he  has  not  aimed  at  a  claffical  purity, 
Scarcely  attainable  in  fo  modern  a  fcience,  he  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  formed  them  upon  a  correft  analogy  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  are  excellently  adapted  to  their  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time  honours  of  the  literary  kind  had  been 
accumulating  on  him  from  foreign  countries.  Befides 
feveral  learned  focieties  of  inferior  rank,  he  was  aggre¬ 
gated  to  the  Imperial  Academy,  to  the  Royal  Societies  of 
Berlin  and  London,  to  the  Academy  of.  Peterfburgh,  and 
finally  was  nominated  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  the  firft  Swede 
-who  had  obtained  that  diftinftion.  The  remote  city  of 
Upfal  was  vifited  by  many  ftrangers,  attracted  by  his  re¬ 
putation,  -which  extended  throughout  Europe;  and  the 
number  of  ftudents  in  its  univerfity  was  doubled.  His 
correfpondence  included  almoft  all  the  eminent  culti¬ 
vators  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  be  was  continually  receiv¬ 
ing  tributes  from  all  parts,  of  books,  plants,  and  fpeci- 
mens,  which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  vaft  plan  of 
carrying  a  new  fyftematic  arrangement  through  every  de¬ 
partment  of  nature.  This  he  effected  by  the  completion 
•of  his  great  work,  Systema  Nature,  which  had  grown 
in  fucceftive  editions,  from  a  few  tables,  to  two,  and  finally 
to  three,  volumes ;  and  received  his  finilhing  hand  in 
1768.  In  this  performance  Linnaeus  is  the  methodifer 
and  nomenclator  of  all  the  known  productions  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  His  claftifications  are  all  fo  far  ar¬ 
tificial,  that  he  conftitutes  divifions  and  fubdivifions  from 
minute  qualities  in  the  fubjeft,  which  ferve  very  well  as 
external  marks,  but  frequently  have  little  relation  to  its 
effential  character,  and  therefore  bring  together  things 
in  their  nature  very  diffimilar.  They  are  framed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  wonderful  ingenuity;  and  have  undoubtedly 
produced  a  more  accurate  identification  in  all  the  branches 
of  natural  hiftory  than  before  prevailed.  This  is  the  firft 
ftep  to  an  exaft  hiftory  of  every  fubjeft ;  and  it  is  only 
ignorance  which  treats  it  with  contempt  as  mere  nomen¬ 
clature.  Although  arrangement  was  the  point  which 
Linnaeus  peculiarly  laboured,  yet  many  of  his  fmaller 
works  prove  his  great  attention  to  matters  of  ufe  and  cu- 
riolity  ;  and  no  fchool  has  contributed  fo  much  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  produclions  of  nature  as  the 
Linnsean.  Linnaeus  alfo  carried  his  methodifing  plans 
into  the  fcience  of  medicine,  and  publithed  a  claffified 
Materia  Medica,  and  a  fyftem  of  nofology  under  the  title 
•of  Genera  Morbxrrum.  His  idea  of  a  fyftematic  arrangement 
•f  difeafes  by  technical  characters,  was  followed  up  and 
■illuft rated  on  a  large  fcale,  by  his  friend  Sauvages  of  Mont¬ 
pellier  ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen  of  Edinburgh  juft- 
ly  attributed  to  the  Swedifh  philofopher  the  foundation 
of  his  own  performance  in  this  line.  Such  fchemes  of  ar¬ 
rangement  indeed  can  be  confidered  merely  as  helps  to 
the  memory,  and  in  thernfelves  altogether  artificial ;  and 
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the  abilities  of  Linnatus  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage 
in  his  claflification  of  natural  objects. 

Thefe  valt  literary  labours,  combined  with  the  pra&ictt 
of  phyfic,  were  more  than  the  bodily  conftitution  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  could  fupport.  He  was  attacked  with  the  (tone; 
and  had  alfo,  from  time  to  time,  fits  of  gout.  He  confi- 
dered  the  wood -ltraw berry  as  a  fpecific  for  both  difor- 
ders ;  and  they  never  greatly  interfered  with  his  comfort 
or  his  duties.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1753,  he  received, 
from  the  hand  of  his  fovereign,  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star,  an  honour  which  had  never  before  been  conferred 
for  literary  merit.  A  ftill  more  remarkable,  if  not  more 
grateful,  compliment  was  paid  him  not  long  after  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  invited  him  to  fettle  at  Madrid,  with 
the  offer  of  nobility,  the  free  exercile  of  his  religion,  and 
a  fplendid  botanical  appointment.  This  propofal-  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  handfome  letter  by  the  duke  of  Gri¬ 
maldi,  then  prime  minifter ;  and  was  as  handfomely  de¬ 
clined  by  Linnaeus,  who  declared,  that,  if  he  had  any  me¬ 
rits,  they  were  due  to  his  own  country.  This  patriotic 
moderation  received  its  juft  reward  in  November  1756, 
when  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Swedifh  nobility,  and 
took  the  name  of  Von  Linne.  But  his  patent  of  nobility 
did  not  receive  his  majefty’s  fign  manual  till  1761,  though 
it  was  antedated  1757.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  in 
1762  ;  and  he  then  took  a  coat  of  arms  expreffive  of  the 
fciences  he  cultivated.  That  auguft  body  honoured  him 
with  a  ftill  more  folid  reward,  upwards  of  520I.  fteriing, 
for  what  feetns  to  have  been  the  lead  valuable  of  his  dif- 
coveries,  the  art  of  producing  pearls  in  the  river-mufcle. 
This  was  accomplished  by  wounding  the  (hells  in  their 
natural  fituation,  as  appears  by  fome  fpecimens  illuftra- 
tive  of  it  in  his  mufeum  ;  but  the  practice  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  profecuted  to  any  great  extent. 

In  1763  Linnaeus  was  permitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
afiiftance  of  his  fon,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the 
labours  of  the  botanical  profefi'orfhip,  and  the  young  man 
was  thus  trained  up  for  his  future  fucceffor.  His'eldeft 
daughter  was  married  to  an  officer  in  1764..  His  worldly 
concerns  appear  to  have  been  in  a  profperous  train,  except 
that  he  fuffered  this  year  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  pleu- 
rify;  but  it  is  pleafing  to  read,  in  his  private  memoran¬ 
dums,  the  gratitude  he  expreffes  to  his  old  rival  Rofen, 
for  his  (kill  and  attention  during  this  illnefs,  and  the  ex- 
preffions  of  intimate  regard  by  which  they  were  now  be¬ 
come  attached  to  each  other. 

A  moderate  degree  of  opulence  (confiderable,  indeed, 
relatively  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived)  attended  the 
honour  and  reputation  which  Linnaeus  enjoyed.  He  was 
enabled  to  purchafe  an  eftate  and  villa  at  Hammarby  near 
Upfal,  which  was  his  chief  fummer-refidence  during  the 
laft  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  had  a  mufeum  of 
natural  hiftory,  on  which  he  gave  ledtures  ;  and  here  he  oc- 
cafionally  entertained  his  friends,  but  with  that  economy 
which  had  grown  to  be  a  habit  with  him,  and  which  the 
poffeffion  of  wealth,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  rather  ftrait- 
ened  than  relaxed.  His  vigour  and  activity  continued 
to  an  advanced  period  ;  though  his  memory,  overburthened 
with  fuch  an  imrnenfe  load  of  names,  began  to  fail  after 
his  fixtieth  year.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  May  1774, 
obliged  him  to  relinquifh  the  mod  laborious  part  of  his 
profefforial  duties,  and  to  clofe  his  literary  toils.  In 
1776  a  fecond  feizure  rendered  him  paralytic  on  the  right 
fide,  and  reduced  him  to  a  deplorable  ftate  of  bodily  and 
mental  debility.  An  ulceration  of  the  bladder  was  the 
concluding  fymptom,  which  carried  him  off  on  January 
10th,  1778,  in  the  feventy-firlt  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  Linnaeus  was  regarded  in  Sweden  as  a 
national  calamity.  The  whole  univerfity  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing;  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  profeffors,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  ftudents,  then  at  Upfal;  and  his  pall  was  fup- 
ported  by  eighteen  doctors,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
pupils.  The  Academy  of  Belles  Le.ttres  at  Stockholm 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  belt  eulogium  on  him;  and 
1  another 
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another  was  offered,  by  the  command  of  the  king,  for  the 
belt  infcription,  either  in  Latin  or  Swedifh,  to  be  engraved 
on  his  monument,  ere&ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  bo¬ 
tanical  garden.  The-  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  dates, 
publicly  lamented  his  death  ;  and  ordered  a  medal  to 
be  ftruck  to  his  memory.  In  1787,  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building  in  the  botanical  garden  was 
laid,  among  the  Swedifh  coins  which  were  depofited  on 
the  firft  done,  a  medal  was  likewife  placed  in  honour  of 
Linnceus.  And  in  1798  a  monument  was  ereCted  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Upfal.  It  con- 
fids  entirely  of  porphyry  of  Elfwedal.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  the  deps  of  which  are  a  brown  (tone  of 
Oeland ;  and  it  fupports  a  medallion,  in  which  is  a  bud 
of  Linnaeus.  The  infcription  is  :  Carolo  a  Linni,  Bo - 
tanicovum  principi ,  airuci,  et  difcipuli.  M.occ.xcvm.  In 
other  places  likewife,  where  his  merits  were  rfcverenced, 
honours  in  token  of  regard  and  affeCtion  for  his  memory 
were  exhibited.  Dr.  Hope,  the  profedor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  pronounced  an  oration  in  praife  of  Linnaeus, 
at  the  opening  of  his  leCtures  in  1778 ;  and  erected  a  mo- 
nument  to  him  in  the  botanic  garden  of  that  univerfity. 
Condorcet  and  Vicq  d’Azyr  read  panegyrics  in  his  praife 
at  Paris ;  and  the  fame  was  done  by  Beil  is  at  Helmftadt. 
The  duke  de  Noailles  caufed  a  monument  to  be  ereCted 
to  his  memory  in  his  garden. 

The  iflue  of  Linnaeus  were  two  Tons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters:  Charles,  who  l'ucceeded  his  father;  (fee  the  next 
article:)  John,  who  died  in  his  infancy:  Elizabeth-Chrif- 
tiana,  who  married  Bergencrantz,  a  captain  of  cavalry; 
fhc  has  been  fome  years  dead,  and  left  one  daughter: 
Louifa,  and  Sarah-Chridiana,  both  at  prefent  refident 
with  their  mother  at  Hammarby  :  and  Sophia,  w-ho  is 
married  to  Dufe,  procurator  of  the  fenate  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Upfal. 

As  to  the  private  and  perfonal  character  of  this  great 
naturalid;  he  was  in  dature  rather  below  the  common  dze, 
but  of  a  tolerably  mufcular  frame;  in  walking  he  ftooped 
a  little,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  his  habit  of  fearch- 
ing  after  and  collecting  plants  ;  his  head  was  very  large, 
and  prominent  behind;  his  look  was  ardent,  piercing, 
and  apt  to  daunt  the  beholder;  his  ear  not  fenfible  to 
mulic;  his  temper  quick,  but  eafily  appeafed.  In  fociety 
he  was  eafy  and  pleafant;  in  his  domedic  relations,  kind 
and  affectionate ;  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  up¬ 
right  and  honourable.  His  views  of  nature  impreded  him 
with  the  mod  devout  fentiments  towards  its  Author;  and 
a  glow  of  unad'eCted  piety  is  continually  breaking  forth 
in  his  writings.  Nature  had,  in  an  eminent  manner,  been 
liberal  in  the  endowments  of  his  mind.  He  feems  to  have 
been  poflefl'ed  of  a  lively  imagination,  corrected  however 
by  a  ftrong  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  laws  of  fydem. 
Add  to  thefe,  (die  mod  retentive  memory,  an  unremitting 
indudry,  and  the  greated  perfeverance  in  all  his  purfuits; 
as  is  evident  from  that  continued  vigour  with  which  he 
profecuted  the  delign,  that  he  appears  to  have  formed  fo 
early  in  life,  of  totally  reforming  and  fabricating  anew 
the  whole  fcience  of  natural  liidory ;  and  this  fabric  he 
raifed,  and  gave  to  it  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
before;  and  had  moreover  the  uncommon  felicity  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  fee  his  own  druCture  rife  above  all  others,  notwith- 
danding  every  difcouragement  its  author  at  firft  laboured 
under,  and  the  oppofition  it  afterwards  met  with.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  any  writer  more  cautioufly  avoided  that  common 
error  of  building  his  own  fame  on  the  ruin  of  another 
man’s.  He  every-where  acknowledged  the  i'everal  merits 
of  each  author’s  fydem  ;  and  no  man  appears  to  have  been 
more  fenfible  of  the  partial  defects  of  his  own.  Thofe 
anomalies,  which  had  principally  been  the  objects  of  cri- 
iicifm,  he  well  knew  every  artificial  arrangement  mud 
abound  with  ;  and,  having  laid  it  down  as  a  firm  maxim, 
that  every  fydem  mud  finally  red  on  its  intrindc  merit, 
he  willingly  commits  his  own  to  the  judgment  of  pofte- 
rity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumdance  of  Linnaeus’s  life 
which  fhows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  than  his  con- 
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duft  towards  his  opponents.  Difavowing  controvert, 
and  judly  confidering  it  as  an  unimportant  and  fruitlefs 
facrifice  of  time,  he  never  replied  to  any,  numerous  as 
they  were  at  one  feafon. 

To  all  who  fee  the  aid  this  extraordinary  man  has 
brought  to  natural  fcience,  his  talents  mud  appear  in  a 
very  illudrious  point  of  view;  but  more  efpecially  to 
thofe  who,  from  fimilarity  of  tades,  are  qualified  to  fee 
more  didinClly  the  vad  extent  of  his  original  defign,  the 
greatnefs  of  his  labour,  and  the  elaborate  execution  he 
has  given  to  the  whole.  He  had  a  happy  command  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  language  of  fcience; 
and  no  man  ever  applied  it  more  fuccefsfuliy  to  his  pur- 
pofes,  or  gave  to  defeription  fuch  copioufnefs,  united 
with  that  precifion  and  concifenefs  which  fo  eminently 
characterize  his  writings. 

The  ardour  of  Linnaeus’s  inclinations  to  the  dudy  of 
nature,  from  his  earlied  years,  and  that  uncommon  ap¬ 
plication  which  he  bedowed  upon  it,  gave  him  a  rnoll 
comprehenfive  view  both  of  its  pleafures  and  ufefulnefs, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  hi¬ 
therto  but  little  cultivated,  efpecially  in  his  own  country. 
Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret,  that  the  dudy  of  natu¬ 
ral  hidory,  as  a  public  inditution,  had  not  made  its  way 
into  the  univerdties ;  in  many  of  which,  logical  disputa¬ 
tions  and  metaphyfical  theories  had  too  long  prevailed,  to 
the  exclufion  of  more  ufeful  fcience.  Availing  himleif 
therefore  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  a  large 
fhare  of  eloquence,  and  an  animated  dyle,  he  never  failed 
to  difplay,in  a  lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation 
this  dudy  hath  to  the  public  good;  to  incite  the  great  to 
countenance  and  proteCt  it;  to  encourage  and  allure  youth 
into  its  purfuits,  by  opening  its  manifold  fources  of  plea- 
fure  to  their  view,  and  diowing  them  how  greatly  this 
agreeable  employment  would  add,  in  a  variety  of  indances, 
both  to  their  comfort  and  emolument.  His  extenfive 
view  of  natural  hidory,  as  connected  with  almod  all  the 
arts  of  life,  did  not  allow  him  to  confine  thefe  motives 
and  incitements  to  thofe  only  who  were  defigned  for  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  He  alfo  laboured  to  infpire  the  great 
ar.d  opulent  with  a  tade  for  this  dudy;  and  wilhed  parti¬ 
cularly  that  fuch  as  were  devoted  to  an  eccleiiadical  life 
fhould  (hare  a  portion  of  natural  fcience;  not  only  as  a 
means  of  fweetening  their  rural  fituation,  confined,  as  many 
are,  perpetually  to  a  country  refidence,  but  as  what  would 
almod  inevitably  lead,  in  a  variety  of  indances,  to  difeo- 
veries  which  only  fuch  dtuations  could  give  rife  to,  and 
which  the  learned  in  great  cities  could  have  no  opportu¬ 
nities  to  make.  Not  to  add,  that  the  mutual  communi¬ 
cation  and  enlargement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  among 
people  of  equal  rank  in  a  country  fituation,  mud  prove 
oneof  the  dronged  bondsof  union  and  friendfliip,  and  con¬ 
tribute,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ufual  perifhing 
amufements  of  the  age,  to  the  pleafures  and  advantage  of 
fociety. 

Linnaeus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  ire 
an  uncommon  degree.  Natural  hidory  raifed  itfelf  in 
Sweden,  under  his  culture,  to  a  date  of  perfection  un¬ 
known  elfewhere;  and  was  from  thence  dideminated 
through  all  Europe.  His  pupils  difperfed  thenrfelves  all 
over  the  globe ;  and,  with  their  mader’s  fame,  extended 
both  fcience  and  their  own.  More  than  this,  lie  lived  to 
fee  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  edablidi  feveral  public  infti- 
tutions  in  favour  of  this  dudy;  and  even  profedorffiips 
indituted  in  divers  univerdties  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
which  do  honour  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and 
which  have  excited  a  curiofity  for  the  fcience,  and  afenfo 
of  its  worth,  that  cannot  fail  to  further  its  progrefs,  and 
in  time  raife  it  to  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  purfuits  of  mankind.  His  fydem,  now  received 
in  every  country  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  fcience,  may 
be  considered  as  the  bible  of  nature,  the  great  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  natural  fcience;  where  every  genuine  character  ig 
a  family  portraiture,  and  every  fpecific  defeription  a  mi¬ 
niature  ;  and  where,  by  a  few  fimple  appropriate  terms. 
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the  image  of  every  diftinfit  objeft  oft  the  globe  we  inhabit 
is  reflected  on  the  mind  and  the  memory.  To  this  fyl- 
tem  may  be  juftly  applied  the  nervous  obfervation  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Shakefpeare : 
“The  ftream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wafliing  away 
the  diffoluble  fabrics  of  other  fyftems,  paffes  without  in¬ 
jury  by  the  adamant  of  Linnaeus.” 

LINNAS'US  (Charles),  fon  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  was 
born  January  io,  1741,  at  the  houfeof  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father  at  Fahlun.  His  father  was  anxioully  defirous  of- 
his  excelling  in  natural  hiftory,  more  particularly  botany  ; 
and,  after  endeavouring,  from  his  mod  tender  years,  to 
make  him  fond  of  flowers,  committed  him,  when  about 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  to  the  more  particular  care  of 
fome  of  his  own  moll  favourite  pupils.  By  them  he  was 
taught  the  names  of  the  plants  in  the  Upfal  garden,  and 
fuch  of  the  principles  of  natural  fcience  as  were  fuited  to 
his  period  of  life,  as  well  as  to  converfe  habitually  in  La¬ 
tin.  He  proved  a  docile  and  ready  fcholar,  and  appears 
to  have  given  fatisfadlion  to  his  father,  who  procured  for 
him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  appointment  of  demon¬ 
strator  in  the  botanic  garden,  an  office  then  firlt  contrived 
on  purpofe  for  him.  Having  learned  to  draw  from  na¬ 
ture,  he  became  an  author  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  pub- 
lifhing  in  1762  his  firlt  Deras  Plantarum  Rariorum  Horti  XJp- 
JalienJis,  the  plates  of  which,  in  outline  only,  like  thofe 
of  Plunder,  were  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
ficiently  faithful  and  ufeful,  if  not  ornamental.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  full  and  fcientific.  In  1763  another  Dccas, 
or  collection  of  ten  fpecies,  came  out  on  the  fame  plan. 
Whether  the  Upfal  bookfellers  did  not  encourage  him  to 
proceed,  or  for  what  other  reafon  we  know  not,  he  never 
printed  any  more  numbers  under  this  title.  In  1767, 
however,  he  publifiied  at  Leipfic  ten  more  plates  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  like  the  above,  entitled  Plantarum  Rariorum 
Horti  Upfalienjis  Fafcicu/us  Primus.  To  this  he  was  perhaps 
inltigated  by  his  friend  Schreber,  who,  the  year  before, 
had  given  to  the  world  a  fimilar  work,  defcribing  ten 
rare  oriental  plants,  drawn  by  himfelf.  But  neither  of 
thefe  publications  was  ever  extended  to  a  Second  fafcicu- 
lus.  In  1763  he  was  nominated  adjunct  profelfor  of  bo¬ 
tany,  with  a  promife,  hitherto  unexampled,  that,  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  Ihould  Succeed  to  all  his  academical 
functions.  In  1765  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
ficy  and  began  to  give  leCtures. 

His  progrefs  would  probably  have  been  happy,  if  not 
brilliant,  but  domeftic  chagrin  fapped  the  foundation  of 
all  his  felicity,  and  damped  his  ardour  in  every  purfuit. 
This  arofe  from  the  conduCt  of  his  unnatural  mother,  an¬ 
other  example  of  that  rare  and  deteftable  depravity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  mother  of  Savage  the  poet.  Not  content 
■with  dishonouring  her  liufoand’s  bed,  and  making  his 
home  as  uncomfortable  as  foe  could  by  the  meanelt  parfi- 
mony  and  difgufting  petty  tyranny,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Linnseus  conceived  a  hatred  for  her  only  fon,  which  foe 
difplayed  by  every  affront  and  perfecution  that  her  fitua- 
tion  gave  her  the  means  of  inflicting  on  his  fufceptible 
and  naturally-amiable  mind.  According  to  Fabricius, 
ihe  forced  her  hufoand,  who  by  luch  a  conceffion  Surely 
partook  largely  of  her  guilt  and  meannefs,  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  his  pupil  Solander  to  be  his  future  fuccef- 
for,  in  preference  to  his  own  fon ;  and  it  was  a  part  of 
her  plan  that  he  foould  marry  her  eldeft  daughter.  So¬ 
lander,  however,  difdained  both  the  ufurpation  and  the 
bait,  refuiing  to  leave  England;  and  the  mifguided  father 
recovered  his  fenfes  and  authority,  caufing  his  fon,  as  we 
have  Said  above,  to  receive  this  truly-honourable  diftinc- 
tion.  The  mind  and  Spirit  of  the  young  man  nevertheless 
Hill  drooped;  and,  even  when  he  had  attained  his  thirti¬ 
eth  year,  he  would  gladly  have  efcaped  from  his  miferies 
and  his  hopes  together.  The  authority  of  the  king  was 
obliged  to  be  exerted,  at  his  father’s  folicitation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  into  the  army.  This  meafure  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  was  happily  followed  up  by  kindnefs  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  botanical  purfuits,  to  winch  treatment  the  Son 
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v?as  ever  Senfible  5  and  he  revived  from  his  defpondency 
before  his  father’s  death,  which  happened  when  he  was 
thirty-feven  years  of  age. 

Though  obliged  by  his  mother  to  purchafe,  at  her  own 
price,  the  library,  manufcripts,  herbarium,  See.  which  ha 
ought  by  every  title  to  have  inherited,  he  rofe  above  every 
impediment,  and  betook  himfelf  to.  the  ufeful  application 
of  the  means  now  in  his  hands,  for  his  own  reputation 
and  advancement.  His  father  had  already  prepared  great 
part  of  a  third  botanical  Appendix,  or  Mantijfa ;  from  the 
communications  of  Mutis,  Kcenig,  Sparmann,  Foriter, 
Pallas,  abd  others.  To  this  the  younger  Limueus  added 
thofe  of  Tiuinberg  from  the  Cape,  which  his  father,  “  with 
half-extinguifoed  eyes,”  as  Condorcet  beautifully  relates, 
had  juft  been  able  to  glance  over,  but  not  to  deferibe. 
Hence  originated  the  Suppiementum  Plantarum,  printed  at 
Brunfwick,  under  the  care  of  Ehrhart,  in  1781.  The  in¬ 
genious  editor  inferted  his  own  new  characters  of  fome 
genera  of  moffes;  which  Hedwig  has  fince  confirmed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  fome  of  the  names  have  been  juftly  rejected. 
The  plants  of  the  Suppiementum  are  admitted  into  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  Syilema  Vegetabilium  by  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  figures  of  fome  of  the  moft  curious  have  been 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Plantarum  leones  ex  Her- 
bario  Linnteano.  Three  botanical  differtations  alfo  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  prefidency  of  the  younger  Linnams,  on 
Graffes,  on  Lavandula,  and  the  celebrated  Methodus  Muf- 
corum  ;  which  laft  was  the  work,  and  the  inaugural  thefis, 
of  the  prefent  profeffor  Swartz  of  Stockholm.  Thefe  form 
a  fequel  to  the  186  fimilar  effays,  which  moft  of  them 
compofe  the  feven  volumes  of  the  Amoenitates  Acade¬ 
mics,  the  reft  being  publiflied  by  Schreber  in  three  addi¬ 
tional  ones. 

The  fubjeCt  of  our  memoir  had  always  felt  a  ftrong  de¬ 
fire  to  vifit  the  chief  countries  of  learned  and  civilized 
Europe.  For  this  purpofe  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his 
juvenile  herbarium,  made  from  the  Upfal  garden,  to  his 
friend  Alltroemer,  for  fifty  or  fixty  pounds.  He  arrived 
at  London  in  May  1781,  and  was  received  with  enthufiafm 
by  the  furviving  friends  and  correfpondents  of  his  father, 
being  in  a  manner  domefticated  under  the  roof  of  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  whofe  friendfoip,  kindnefs,  and  liberality, 
could  not  be  exceeded ;  neither  could  they  have  been  by 
any  one  more  gratefully  received.  Here  the  ardent  Swe¬ 
dish  vifitor  had  every  afliftance  for  the  preparation  of  fe- 
veral  works  on  which  he  was  intent,  as  a  fyftem  of  the 
Mammalia,  a  botanical  treatife  on  the  lily  and  palm  tribes, 
and  new  editions  of  feveral  of  his  father’s  ftandard  books. 
None  of  thefe  however  have  yet  been  printed.  An  attack 
of  the  jaundice  rendered  half  his  ftay  in  England  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  Paris 
in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  1781,  accompanied  by  the 
amiable  and  celebrated  Brouffonet,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  London.  His  reception  in  France  was  not 
lefs  flattering  than  what  he  had  experienced  in  England. 
He  was  enriched  with  duplicates  of  Commerfon’s  plants 
from  the  herbarium  of  the  excellent  Thouin,  which 
amounted  to  about  1100  fpecies,  and  had  never  been  com¬ 
municated  to  any  other  foreigner.  In  the  following  fpring 
he  vifited  Hollahd,  tracing  with  filial  piety  every  veftige 
of  his  father’s  fteps  at  Rartecamp  and  elfewhere;  and  re¬ 
ceiving,  as  he  had  done  at  Paris  and  London,  ample  con¬ 
tributions  for  his  herbarium,  library,  and  muleum  of  foells 
and  infers.  The  next  place  in  which  he  made  any  ftay 
was  Hamburgh,  where  feveral  of  his  own  friends  were  al¬ 
ready  fettled ;  and  from  hence  he  returned  by  Copenha¬ 
gen  and  Stockholm,  vifiting  his  friend  Fabricius  at  Kiel, 
and  his  patron  baron  Alltroemer  at  Gottenburgh,  and 
finally  arriving  at  Upfal  in  February  1783.  In  his  pro¬ 
grefs  he  had  received  feveral  academical  honours,  as  well 
as  ample  teftimonies  of  fcientific  and  perfonal  refpedt,  be¬ 
ing  a  man  of  agreeable  and  unaffuming  manners,  without 
vanity  or  oftentation,  though  fomewhat,  perhaps  not  un¬ 
duly,  tenacious,  that  his  own  difeoveries  and  perform¬ 
ances  foould  not  be  confounded  with  any  thing  left  be- 
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hind  by  bis  father.  But  the  career  of  this  excellent  man 
was  cut  fliort  by  a  bilious  fever,  which  concluded  with  a 
ftroke  of  apoplexy,  November  i,  1783,  in  the  forty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  with  great 
folemnity  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month.  His  coffin  was 
laid  by  the  fide  of  his  father;  and,  as  the  male  line  of  the 
family  concluded  in  him,  their  coat  of  arms  was  broken 
over  the  grave.  After  this  ceremony,  the  gardener  of  the 
nniverfity  ftrewed  flowers  over  the  mingled  afhes  of  the 
father  and  the  fon.  A  funeral  oration  in  Swedith  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  M.  Von  Schulzenheim,  and  was  foon  after 
publifhed.  This  compofition,  partly  tranflated,  and  much 
enlarged,  in  the  Englifli  edition,  by  Trapp,  of  Stoever’s 
Life  of  Linnaeus,  has  afforded  much  of  the  fubftance  of 
this  article. 

The  younger  Linnaeus  is  faid  to  have  had  naturally  a 
flrrong  and  vigorous  frame  of  body,  and  to  have  inherited 
his  father’s  keen  and  penetrating  eyes,  as  well  as  his  tem¬ 
per  and  aftive  difpofition.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by 
thofe  who  knew  him,  and  died  generally  refpeffed  and 
lamented.  His  mufeum  and  library  reverted  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  filters,  as  he  had  never  been  married ;  and  the 
former  inltantly  fixed  her  eyes  on  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  as  the 
molt  likely  perfon  to  purchafe  thefe  relics  at  the  high 
price,  as  fhe  thought  it,  of  a  thoufand  guineas.  On  his 
refufal,  and  by  his  kind  recommendation  and  advice,  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  fale  was  precipi¬ 
tated  before  the  return  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  then  on 
his  travels,  left  lie  fliould  oblige  the  heirs  to  difpofe  of  the 
whole  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  Univerfity  of  Upfal.  This 
would  actually  have  been  the  cafe,  as  appears  from  the 
exertions  made  by  his  majefty  on  his  return,  who  fent  a 
courier  to  the  Sound,  and  a  veflel  by  fea,  to  intercept  the 
fiiip  that  was  bearing  away  the  prize. 

Dr.  Smith,  having  gained  pofleflion  of  this  treafure, 
was  defirous  to  communicate  the  benefit  of  it,  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  pofiible,  to  the  public.  With  this  view,  he  in 
the  year  1788  drew  the  plan  of  an  inftitution  to  be  called 
the  Linntean  Society,  intended  for  the  promotion  of  dif- 
coveries  and  improvements  in  natural  hiitory.  Dr.  Smith 
was  molt  defervedly  chofen,  and  ftill  continues,  prefident 
of  the  fociety;  and  it  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  the  year 
2  802,  with  a  patent  for  armorial  bearings.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  purchafe  we  have  mentioned  com¬ 
prehended  the  complete  mufeum  of  Linnseus,  including 
the  library,  herbarium,  infeCts,  (hells,  and  all  other  natu¬ 
ral  curiofities,  with  all  the  manuferipts  and  whole  corre- 
fpondence,  of  the  illuftrious  Swede;  the  authority  which 
fuch  an  acquilition  gave  to  the  labours  of  the  infant  fo¬ 
ciety,  as  well  as  to  all  botanical  and  zoological  publica¬ 
tions,  the  authors  of  which  have  ever  been  allowed  freely 
to  confult  it,  will  readily  be  perceived.  Nothing  per¬ 
haps  could  have  more  contributed  to  raife  up,  or  to 
improve,  a  tafte  for  natural  fcience,  in  any  country;  and 
the  eleven  4to  volumes  of  Tranfadions,  already  publifhed 
by  the  fociety,  prove  that  its  members  are  not  idle  vene¬ 
rators  of  the  name  they  bear. 

Two  other  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  honour  of 
the  great  Linnaeus.  The  Societe  Linneenne  was  eftablilhed 
at  Paris  the  year  preceding  that  of  London.  An  inititu- 
tion  for  fimilar  purpofes  was  formed  at  Leipfic,  in  the  year 
1790,  under  the  care  of  profeflbr  Ludwig. 

LIN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Ordingen,  and  thirty-two  north- 
north-weft  of  Cologne. 

LIN'NET,  /.  \_linot,  Fr.  linaria,  Lat.]  A  fmall  finging- 
bird. — The  (wallows  make  ufe  of  celandine,  the  linnet  of 
euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  fight.  Moore's  Anti¬ 
dote. — See  Fringilla  linota,  vol.  viii.  p.  62. 

LIN'NICH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  on  the  Ruhr.  In  1444,  Arnold  of  Egmont  was 
defeated  near  this  town  by  Gerhard  duke  of  Juliers  and 
Berg.  It  is  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Juliers.  Lat. 
50.  57.  N.  Ion. 6. 13.  E. 

.  LINOCAR'PUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Linum. 
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LlNOCIE'RA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Swartz  from  Geofroy 
Linocier,  phyfician  at  Tournon  in  the  Vivarais  ;  author  of 
PHiltoire  des  Plantes  des  Indes ;  Par.  1584.  He  wrote 
alfo  on  beads,  birds,  fifties,  and  plants.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  ot  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  very  fmall, 
four-toothed,  obtufe,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  four, 
equal,  linear,  channelled,  upright,  fpreading  at  top,  many 
times  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  two  ; 
very  (hort,  rather  broad  ;  antheras  linear,  two-furrowed, 
length  of  the  corolla,  upright,  each  adhering  (lightly  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  two  petals.  Piftillium  :  germ  fupe- 
rior,  ovate,  four-cornered  ;  ftyle  fliort ;  ftigma  oblong, 
two-cleft.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate,  (harp-pointed, 
two-celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  oblong. — EJfentiat  CharaEler. 
Calyx  four-tootlied  ;  corolla  four-petalled  ;  anthene  con¬ 
necting  two  oppofite  petals  at  the  bafe  ;  berry  two-celled. 

Linociera  liguftrina  is  the  only  fpecies  deferibed  by 
Swartz.  It  is  a  native  of  dry  open  places  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  efpecially  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  the  prefent 
genus  was  adopted  by  Schreber,  from  Swartz,  who  firft 
called  it  Thouinia,  in  his  Prodromus.  The  Thouinia  now 
adopted  into  our  fyftem  is  however  a  very  different  plant ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  fuggefts  that  Linociera  may  probably  not 
be  a  diftincl  genus  from  Chionanthus,  merely  becaufe 
they  differ  in  the  number  of  cells  of  the  fruit ;  the  former 
having  two  cells,  the  latter  only  one.  But  in  fome  genera 
of  this  natural  order,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  ripe 
fruit  has  been  difeovered  conftantly  to  be  fewer  than  in 
the  young  germen.  In  Olea,  in  particular,  this  was 
found  to  be  regularly  the  cafe  by  the  late  M.  Broufionet, 
though  we  know  not  that  it  had  been  before  fufpeCted. 

LI'NON,  or  Lly'non,  a  river  in  Anglefey,  which  runs 
into  the  Allow  before  Llanvorog. 

LINOPHYL'LUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Thesium. 

LINO'SA,  a  fmall  ifland  not  far  from  the  coaft  of 
Tunis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  ifland  of  Lampe- 
dofa. 

LINOS'ITY,  f.  [from  linum,  Lat.  flax.]  The  ftate  of 
abounding  with  flax.  Scott. 

LINOSY'RIS,,/.  in  botany.  See  Chrysocoma. 

LINOZOS'TIS,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  to  two  plants  very  different  from  one  another  :  the 
one  is  the  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus,  or  Englifh  mer¬ 
cury,  a  plant  common  in  uncultivated  places,  and  eaten 
by  many  boiled  in  manner  of  afparagus  ;  the  other  the 
Cufcuta,  or  dodder,  growing  upon  the  plants  of  flax. 
Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  ufe 
the  word  in  the  firft  fenfe;  and  the  modern  Greeks  in  the 
latter. 

LIN'QUES,  a  country  of  Celebes,  lying  between  the 
two  ftates  of  Binano  and  Bankale,  not  far  from  the  bay 
of  Tourattea. 

LIN'SCHOTTEN,  a  town  of  Holland  :  eight  miles 
weft  of  Utrecht. 

LINS'DORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz :  thirty-two  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Geverf- 
berg. 

LIN'SE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  :  fifteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Marienwerder. 

LIN'SEED,  f.  The  feed  of  flax.  See  Linum. — The 
joints  may  be  clofed  with  a  cement  of  lime,  linfeed  oil,  and 
cotton.  Mortimer's  Hujlandry. 

LIN'SENBAHRT,  or  Lentil'ius  (Rofinus),  a  phyfi¬ 
cian,  was  born  at  Waldenburg,  in  the  province  of  Ko« 
henlohe,  in  February  1657.  He  commenced  his  ffudies 
at  Heidelberg  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  thence  removed 
to  Jena  in  1673  ;  but  his  fcanty  means  of  fubfiftence  com¬ 
pelled  him  the  next  year  to  engage  as  a  teacher  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Leipfic,  where  he  continued  till  1677.  He  then 
travelled,  with  a  view  to  improve  his  fituation,  through 
feveral  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  fettled  at  Mattau,  in  Courland,  in  the  fame  capacity 
of  teacher.  To  aid  this  feeble  refource,  Linfenbabrt  be- 
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gan  likewife  to  praCtife  medicine,  in  which  his  fnecefs 
was  fuch,  that  the  marquis  of  Anfpach  appointed  him 
phyfician  to  the  town  of  Creiltheim  in  Franconia ;  whi¬ 
ther  he  repaired  in  1680,  after  having  been  admitted  a‘ li¬ 
centiate  in  medicine  at  Altdorf.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Stutgard,  and  was  patronifed  by  the  marquis  of  Dourlach  ; 
and,  when  that  prince  was  driven  by  the  war  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  at  Bade,  he  was  nominated  honorary  phyfician  to  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  became  his  firft  phyfician  in 
171 1.  He  accompanied  the  fon  cf  this  prince  in  his  tra¬ 
vels,  during  three  years;  and  after  his  return,  in  1716, 
remained  in  the  tranquil  exercife  of  his  profeflion  until 
his  death,  in  February  1733.  Linfenbahrt  was  the  firft 
who  recommended  the  ufe  of  arfenic  internally  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  in  which  its  efficacy  has  been 
eftablifhed  by  recent  obfervers,  and  efpecially  by  Dr. 
Fowler,  of  York.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  blood¬ 
letting,  which  he  ftrenuoufty  endeavoured  to  difcard  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  particularly  condemned 
the  cuftom,  then  prevalent  among  the  Germans,  of  let¬ 
ting  blood  at  the  equinoctial  periods,  againft  which  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  in  his  mother-tongue,  at  Ulm,  in  1692. 
He  was  likewife  author  of  the  following  works  :  1.  Ta¬ 
bula  Confultatoria  Medica,  Ulm,  1696.  2.  Mifcellanea 

Medico-PraCtica  tripartita,  1694.  3.  De  Hydrophobias 

Caufa  et  Cura,  Differtatio,  ibid.  1707.  4.  Eteodromus 

Medico-PraCticus  Anni  1709  ;  Stutgard,  1711.  5.  Jatrom- 
nemata  Theoretico-PraCtica,  1712. 

LINSEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North:  five  miles  north  of  Lifle. 

LIN'SEY-WOOL'SEY,  adj.  Made  of  linen  and  wool 
mixed.  Vile  ;  mean  ;  of  different  and  unfuitable  parts  : 
A  lawlefs  linfey-woolfie  brother, 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  Hudibras . 

Peel’d,  patch’d  and  pybald,  \infey-rooolfey  brothers, 

•Grave  mummers !  flee velefs  fome,  and  fhirtlefs  others.  Pope. 

•LINS'SE,  a  town  of  the  Farther  Pomerania ;  three  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Belgard. 

LIN'STEAD,  a  village  in  Kent,  four  miles  from  Fever- 
fham.  / 

LIN'STEAD,  Great  and  Little,  villages  in  Suffolk  j 
weft  of  Halefworth. 

LIN'STEIN,  a  town  of  Flanders ;  three  miles  fouth  of 
Hullt. 

LIN'STOCK,  or  Lint'stock,  f.  [lunte,  or  lente,  Teu¬ 
tonic  ;  lint  and  Jlock.~\  A  ftaff  of  wood  with  a  match  at 
the  end  of  it,  ufed  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon.  Hanmer. 

The  nimble  gunner 

With  linjlock  now  the  dev’lifli  cannon  touches, 

And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Skakefpeare. 

The  linftockis  commonly  about  three  feet  long,  having 
at  one  end  a  piece  of  iron  divided  into  two  branches,  each 
•of  which  has  a  notch  to  hold  a  piece  of  match,  and  a 
fcrew  to  fallen  it  there  ;  the  other  end  being  alfo  fhod 
with  iron,  and  pointed  to  (tick  into  the  ground,  or  in  the 
fieck  when  it  is  ufed  at  fea.  It  is  ufed  by  the  gunners 
in  firing  cannon.  It  is  frequently  ufed  in  fmall  veffels,  in 
•an  engagement,  where  there  is  commonly  one  fixed  be¬ 
tween  every  two  guns,  by  which  the  match  is  always  kept 
dry  and  ready  for  firing. 

LIN'STORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Medelpadia  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Sundfwal. 

LIN'STRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forelts  :  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Luxemburg. 

LINT,/,  \_linteum,  Latin  ;  llin,  Welfh  and  Erfe.]  The 
foft  fubftance  commonly  called  flax.  Linen  fcraped  into 
foft  woolly  fubftance  to  lay  on  fores. — I  dreffed  them  up 
with  unguentum  bafilici  cum  vitello  ovi,  upon  pledgits  of 
lint.  Wifernari's  Surgery. 

Lint,  made  up  in  an  oval  or  orbicular  form,  is  called  a 
pledgit ;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in  the  fhape  of  a  date 
4>live-ftone,  it  is  called  a  dojjit.  Thefe  different  forms  of 
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lint  are  required  for  many  puroofes ;  as,  1.  To  flop  blood 
in  frefli  wounds,  by  filling  them  up  with  dry  lint  before 
the  application  of  a  bandage;  though,  if  fcraped  lint  be 
not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  lmall 
rags,  and  applied  in  the  fame  manner.  In  very  large  he¬ 
morrhages  the  lint,  or  rags,  (hould  be  firft  dipped  in  fome 
ftyptic  liquor,  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  fprinkled 
with  a  (iyptic  powder.  2.  To  agglutinate  and  heal  wounds ; 
to  which  end  lint  is  very  ferviceable,  if  fpread  with  fome 
digeftive  ointment  orbalfam,  or  dipped  in  fome  vulnerary 
iiquor.  3.  In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  for* 
warding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  4.  In  keeping  the 
lips  of  wounds  at  a  proper  diftance,  that  they  may  not 
haftily  unite,  before  the  bottom  is  well  digefted  and  healed. 

5.  They  are  highly  neceffary  to  preferve  wounds  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air.  Small  portions  of  lint  tied  round  with 
thread  are  chiefly  ufed  in  drefiing  wounds  and  ulcers  of 
the  deeper  kind.  They  are  always  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  fuch  wounds,  the  remaining  cavity  being  filled  up  with 
other  portions  of  lint.  By  this  means,  the  immediate  re¬ 
moval  of  the  dreflings  is  not  only  provided  for,  but  the 
poflibility  of  leaving  any  part  of  them  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  is  prevented.  In  very  large  wounds,  and  ef¬ 
pecially  in  amputations  of  the  limbs,  which  operations 
are  frequently  required  in  the  army  and  navy  at  times 
when  lint  is  very  fcarce,  it  will  be  very  fufficient  to  drefs 
the  bare  bone  and  face  of  the  wound  with  fcraped  lint, 
filling  up  the  cavity  with  tow,  and  covering  all  with  a 
large  comprefs.  Surgeons  of  former  ages  formed  com- 
preffes  of  lponge,  feathers,  wool,  or  cotton,  linen  being 
fcarce ;  but  lint  is  far  preferable  to  all  thefe,  and  is  at 
prefent  univerfally  ufed. 

Mr.  Dumbell,  in  his  extenfive  linen-works  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  brought  to  great  perfection  a  new  fpecies  of  lint, 
which  in  quality,  price,  and  novelty  of  invention,  at¬ 
tracts  at  this  moment  the  notice  of  the  medical  world. 
When  we  confider  that  this  ufeful  article  has  lain  dor¬ 
mant  without  improvement  for  many  years,  and  that  we 
are  almoft  wholly  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
rags  of  which  the  lint  hitherto  ufed  is  made,  we  rejoice 
to  find  that  this  fubjeft  has  engaged  a  proper  attention  in 
an  eftablifhment  where  it  promifes  to  be  carried  on  with 
fpirit  and  fcience  ;  and  the  more  fo  when  we  reflect  that 
fome  of  thofe  rags  have  been  laft  tenanted  by  nothing 
fiiort  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims  of  fome  loathfome, 
epidemic,  or  peftilential,  difeafe,  from  the  contagious  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  a  Ample  wafhing  may  not  have  cleanfed 
them,  or  from  the  continuance  of  which  a  new  diforder 
may  be  unknowingly  inoculated,  or  rafhly  implanted 
from  this  lurking-place,  more  deadly  than  the  wound  it 
is  meant  to  cure.  We  underftand  that  Mr.  Dumbell’s 
procefs  is  (fomething  like  hat-making)  by  felting,  mace¬ 
rating,  and  bleaching,  Englilh-grown  flax,  with  Ample 
water;  whereby  not  only  every  noxious  ingredient  is  re¬ 
jected,  but  that  venomous  mixture  of  cotton,  with  which 
almoft  all  Englifh  rags  abound,  is  avoided  ;  by  which  cot¬ 
ton,  wounds  are  retarded  in  their  cure,  fettered,  and  made 
virulent.  The  procefs  is  worked  under  the  protection  of 
letters  patent ;  but  the  patentee’s  objeCt,  we  are  told  from  * 
good  authority,  is  to  acquire  profit  by  the  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  fales,  and  not  by  any  unfair  ufe  of  his  mono¬ 
poly  ;  and  we  underftand  he  is  now  bringing  into  the 
market,  in  very  large  quantities,  the  belt  lint  at  4s.  6d.  per 
pound,  which  is  about  one-half  the  price  a  very  inferior 
article  has  hitherto  been  fold  at.  It  is  got  up  in  two 
different  ftates,  thin  and  firm,  for  the  fpatula  ;  and  foft, 
fpongy,  and  porous,  forabforbents,  lotions,  embrocations, 
catapiafms,  doflils,  pledgilts,  &c. 

LIN'TEL,  /  \linteau,  Fr.]  That  part  of  the  door-frame 
that  lies  acrols  the  door-pofts  over-head.  —^When  you  lay 
any  timber  or  brick- work  as  lintels  over  windows,  lay  theta 
in  loam,  which  is  a  great  preferver  of  timber'.  Moxon. 

"Silver  the  lintals  deep  projecting  o’er. 

And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.  Pope. 
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LIN'TELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Ver- 
den  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Verden. 

LINTER'NA  PA'LUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  lake 
of  Campania. 

LINTER'NUM,  a  town  of  Campania  where  Scipio 
Africanus  died  and  was  buried. 

LINTH,  a  river  of  Swiflerland,  which  palfes  through 
the  lake  of  Wallenltadr,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Zurich 
near  Grynau. 

LINT'HAL,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glaris :  twelve  miles  fouth-wellof  Glaris. 

LIN'TON,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  fituated  ten  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  forty-fix 
from  London.  The  town  confilts  of  feveral  irregular 
ilreets,  the  chief  of  which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  houfes  are  principally  low  and  covered  with  thatch; 
fame  however  are  of  brick,  and  neatly  built.  The  church 
is  a  fpacious  ItruClure,  and  built  of  flints,  intermixed  with 
done  and  plafter  :  it  confifts  of  two  aifles,  a  nave,  a  chan¬ 
cel,  and  a  large  tower;  and  it  contains  feveral  monuments 
and  fepulchral  memorials.  The  market,  principally  for 
corn,  is  held  on  Thurfdays ;  it  was  originally  on  Tuef- 
days,  and  was  granted  in  the  year  J245,  with  an  annual 
fair  for  three  days.  The  fair  has  been  difcontinued,  but 
two  others  have  been  eftablilhed,  Whit-Monday  and  Au- 

6uft  4-  . 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  was  an  alien-priory 
at  Linton,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Jacutus  de  In- 
fula  in  Brittany ;  being  feized  for  the  king  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  it  was  given  by  his  fucceflor  to  the  mailer 
and  fellows  of  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge.  At  Barham 
alfo,  in  this  parifh,  was  a  priory  of  Crutched  Friars,  fo 
early  as  the  year  1292  ;  the  fcite  was  granted  by  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  to  Philip  Parilh,  efq.  and  afterwards  to  John  Mil- 
lecent,  efq.  who  was  before  poflefled  of  the  manor.  In 
the  Millecents  the  priory  and  manor  continued  till  the 
year  1740,  when  John  Millecent,  efq.  the  lalt  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  died  ;  his  widow,  afterwards  married  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Lonfdale,  left  her  eftates  to  the  mailer  and  fellows  of  Pem¬ 
broke-hall.  Barham-hall,  Mrs.  Lonfdale’s  feat,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  conventual  buildings  ;  the 
hall,  chapel,  and  cloilters,  dill  remain ;  it  was  appropriated 
by  Mrs.  Lonfdale’s  will,  as  a  country-feat  for  the  mailer 
of  Pembroke-hall  for  the  time  being. 

Bournbridge  is  near  Linton.  It  is  fo  called  from  the 
river  Bourn,  over  which  are  two  fpacious  bridges.  Bourn- 
bridge  is  in  the  parilh  of  Little  Abington,  and  on  the 
great  road  from  Norwich  to  London.  There  are  only 
two  houfes  here  ;  the  one  formerly  the  White  Hart,  is 
row  a  private  houfe  ;  the  other  is  the  fign  of  the  King’s 
Arms,  where  the  coaches  and  waggons  to  and  from  Lon¬ 
don  Hop.  It  is  dillant  from  London  forty-nine  miles  ; 
Hockerill,  nineteen  ;  Newmarket,  twelve ;  Roylton  in 
Herts,  thirteen  ;  Backway,  fourteen  ;  Haverill,  twelve  5 
and  Cambridge,  eight.  The  commiflioners  of  the  land- 
tax,  &c.  hold  their  meetings  at  Bournbridge  for  the  divi- 
fions  of  Linton  and  Bottilham;  and  the  jultices  renew 
victuallers’  licenfes  for  the  divifions  of  Linton  and  Trum- 
pington. 

Four  miles  from  Bournbridge,  to  the  left  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  road,  is  Gogmagog-houfe,  the  feat  of  Eliab  Brit¬ 
ton,  efq. — Triplow  is  fouth-well  of  Linton,  eight  miies 
from  Cambridge,  and  gave  name  to  the  hundred.  Britifi 
DireElory,  vol.  v.  Appendix. 

LIN'TON,  a  village  in  the  well  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
nine  miles  from  Skipton  ;  with  a  worfted-manufaCtory, 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Wherfe. 

LIN'TON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Pee¬ 
bles,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Lynne  and  the  Tweed  :  twelve 
miles  north-well  of  Peebles,  and  feventeen  fouth-fouth- 
well  of  Edinburgh. 

LIN'TREY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  :  four  miles  north-welt  of  Blamont,  and  three 
call  of  Luneville. 
yo.L.  XII.  No,  869. 
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LINT'WAITE,  a  townlhip  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Wakefield  ;  with  1381  inhabitants,  includ¬ 
ing  752  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

LINTZ,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Germany,  on  the  eafl 
fide  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  furrounded  with  an  ancient  wall ; 
and  the  number  of  houfes  is  about  600  :  ten  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eall  of  Bonn,  and  twenty-three  fouth-fouth-eall  of 
Cologne.  Lat.  50.  34.  N.  Ion.  7.  14.  E. 

LINTZ,  a  town  of  Aultria,  fituated  on  the  Danube, 
well  built,  and  populous,  with  fome  fine  fuburbs  to  it. 
The  old  town  here  confills  almoft  wholly  of  one  Angle 
llreet,  and  alfo  comprifes  in  it  the  citadel,  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  from  whence  is  a  fine  open  profpefl.  In  this 
citadel  is  held  the  fovereign  reprefentation  and  chamber; 
as  alfo  the  government,  in  matters  of  jultice  relating  to 
Upper  Aultria.  The  town  carries  on  a  pretty  confider- 
able  trade;  and  has  on  Ealter  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  days 
fome  well -privileged  and  confiderable  fairs.  Formerly  it 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Kyrnberg,  together  with  which, 
about  the  year  1140,  it  was  difpofed  by  the  lad  count 
thereof  to  Leopold  VI.  duke  of  Aultria.  In  the  year 
1289,  and  for  four  years  after,  fome  confiderable  af- 
femblies  of  princes  were  held  here.  In  a  privilege  of  the 
year  1490,  this  place  was,  for  the  firft  time,  named  the 
head  town  of  the  principality  above  the  Ens.  In  1542, 
it  was  confumed  by  fire  ;  but  rebuilt  on  a  better  plan.  It 
is  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paflau,  and  fixty-two  wed  of 
Vienna.  Lat.  48.  18.  N.  Ion.  14.  15.  E. 

LINT'ZENEGG,  a  town  of  Aultria  :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Zwetl. 

LIN'UFAR,yi  A  name  ufed  by  fome  of  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  toexprefs  the  water-lily.  The  Arabians 
gave  this  genus  of  plants  the  name  of  nilufar ,  and  this 
word  linufar  is  only  formed  of  that,  by  tranfpofing  tw® 
of  the  letters. 

LI'NUM,  yf  [the  Tmov  of  Diofcorides,  Theophradus, 
and  other  ancient  Greek  authors,  appears  to  be  derived 
from  Xn/£iv,  Gr.  to  hold,  the  fibres  of  this  plant  being  fo 
remarkable  for  their  tenacity,  that  its  herbage  has  always 
been  in  the  greated  edimation  for  the  manufacture  of  li¬ 
nen  cloth,  whild  its  feeds  by  prefiure  afford  a  valuable  oilij 
Flax  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
pentagynia,  natural  order  of  gruinales,  (caryophylles, 
JuJf.  gerania.  Smith.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium,  five-leaved,  lanceolate,  upright,  fmall,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  funnel-form;  petals  five,  oblong,  gra¬ 
dually  wider  above,  obtufe,  more  fpreading,  large.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  five,  awl-diaped,  upright,  lengtli  of  the 
calyx;  (alfo  five  rudiments,  alternating;)  anthers  fim- 
ple,  arrowed.  Pidillum  :  germ  ovate;  ftyles  five,  filiform, 
upright,  length  of  the  damens ;  digmas  fimple,  reflex, 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  globofe,  rudely  pentagonal,  ten- 
valved,  gaping  at  the  tip  ;  partitions  membranaceous,  very 
thin,  conneCling  the  valves.  Seeds  :  folitary,  ovate-flat- 
tilh,  acuminated,  finooth. — Ejjential  Charafter.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved  ;  petals  five ;  caplule  ten-valved,  ten-celled  ;  feeds 
folitary. 

Species.  I.  With  alternate  leaves.  1.  Linum  ufitatifli- 
mum,  or  common  flax  :  calyxes  and  capfules  mucronate  ; 
petals  crenate ;  leaves  lanceolate  ;  dem  generally  folitary. 
Root  annual,  Ample,  fibrous,  pale  brown.  Stem  upright, 
eighteen  inches,  two  feet,  or  even  more,  in  height,  round, 
Imooth,  leafy,  branched  only  at  top.  Leaves  fefiile,  growing 
clofe  together,  almoft  upright,  perfeftly  entire.  Flowers 
large,  growing  in  a  panicle,  on  round  Imooth  peduncles  ; 
calycine  leaflets  ovate,  keeled,  with  a  membranous  edge, 
when  magnified  appearing  to  be  fringed  with  hairs;  pe¬ 
tals  wedge-fliaped,  deciduous,  Iky-blue,  (freaked  with 
deeper-coloured  lines  ;  white  at  the  claws,  and  fomewhat 
gnawed  at  the  tip;  filaments  dilated  at  the  bafe,  and 
flightly  united  there  ;  anthers  at  fird  oblong,  but  finally 
fagittate,  incumbent,  blue.  Germ  ovate,  Ihining.  Styles 
fomewhat  club-draped,  or  thicker  towards  the  top;  blue, 
flightly  cohering  at  the  bafe. 
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This  valuable  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
originally  from  thofe  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  expofed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  earlieft  record  we  have. 
Exodus  ix.  31.  flax  is  mentioned  as  a  plant  cultivated  in 
that  country  ;  for  which  reafon  antiquaries  have  been 
furprlfed  to  find  the  veflrnents  of  mummies  made  of  cot¬ 
ton.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  mankind  made 
thread  of  cotton  before  the  ufe  of  flax  was  difco'vered  ; 
the  former  being  produced  in  a  Hate  ready  for  fpinning, 
whereas  the  latter  requires  a  long  procefs  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  that  (fate.  It  is  difficult,  or  perhaps  impofii- 
ble,  to  determine  when  the  culture  of  flax  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country.  In  the  fimplicity  of  former 
times,  when  families  provided  within  themfelves  moil  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  every  garden 
fupplied  a  proper  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  ma¬ 
cerating  or  deeping,  neceffary  to  feparate  the  fibres  by 
rotting  the  red  of  the  ftalk,  was  found  to  render  water  fo 
offenfive,  that  by  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enabled, 
that  no  perfon  fliould  water  any  hemp  or  flax  in  any  river  or 
othef  (tream,  or  in  any  common  pond  where  beads  are  ufed 
to  be  watered,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  (hillings.  The 
growth  of  hemp  and  flax  has  lately  been  encouraged  by  a 
premium,  under  an  act  of  parliament.  Flax  is  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  corn-fields.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it-  is  doubtful  perhaps  whether  it  be  aboriginal, 
though  it  is  faid  to  be  very  common  in  the  wedern  coun¬ 
ties,  not  only  in  corn-fields,  but  in  padures  and  on  downs. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  feeds  of  flax  (lin-feed)  yield,  by  expreflion  only,  a 
large  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  an  excellent  pebloral,  as 
is  likewife  the  mucilaginous  infufion.  They  make  an 
cafy  and  ufeful  poultice  in  cafes  of  external  inflammation  ; 
and  they  are  the  food  of  feveral  fmall  birds.  After  the 
oil  is  exprefled,  the  remaining  farinaceous  part,  called  oil¬ 
cake,  is  given  to  oxen,  who  foon  grow  fat  upon  it.  The 
oil  itfelf  differs  in  feveral  refpects  from  other  exprefled 
oils  ;  it  does  not  congeal  in  winter,  nor  does  it  form  a  fo¬ 
lk)  foap  with  fixed  alkaline  falts  5  and  it  abls  more  pow¬ 
erfully  as  a  mendruum  upon  fulphureous  bodies.  When 
heat  is  applied  during  the  expreflion,  it  gets  a  yellowifh 
colour  and  a  peculiar  fmell.  In  this  date  it  is  ufed  by 
painters  and  varnifliers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fibres  of 
the  dem  are  manufactured  into  linen  ;  and  that  this  linen, 
when  worn  to  rags,  is  made  into  paper. 

Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that,  although-  the  plants  of  flax, 
when  crowded  together  in  cultivation,  rife  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  height,  with  a  (lender  unbranched  dalle  ;  yet,  when 
they  are  allowed  room,  they  will  rife  more  than  two  feet 
high,  and  put  out  two  or  three  fide-branches  towards  the 
top,  efpecially  in  a  good  foil. 

He  makes  a  diflinbl  fpecies  of  the  d warf-variety,  be- 
caufe  it  has  dronger  and  fhorter  dalks  branching  out 
rnore,  the  leaves  broader,  the  flowers  larger 'with  the  pe¬ 
tals  indented  at  the  extremity,  the  feed-veflels  much 
larger,  and  the  peduncles  lodger. 

Flax  in  German  is  Jlacks,  or  kin ;  in  Dutch,  vlafcli ;  in 
Danifli,  hor,  or  harr ;  in  Norwegian,  liin-,  in  Swedifh,  tin  ; 
in  French, lin  ;  in  Italian  and  Spanifh,  lino-,  in  Portuguefe, 
linho  •,  in  Ruffian,  Polifh,  and  all  the  languages  from  the 
Sclavonian,  len  or  lan.  All  the  European  languages,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Danifh,  ufe  lin,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  feed. 

2..  Linum  perenne,  or  perennial  flax  :  calyxes  and  cap- 
fules  blunt ;  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties  :  a..  L.  decumhens,  the  Englilh  wild  flax  ; 
with  a  prodrate  ftem;  and,  /3.  L.  ereclum,  the  Siberian 
flax  ;  with  an  upright  dem. 

a.  Mr.  Miller  thus  deferibes  the  wild  perennial  flax. 
From  its  perennial  root  arife  three  or  four  inclining  dalks, 
having  ibort  narrow  leaves  towards  their  bafe,  but  fcarcely 
any  about  the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  dalks,  fitting  very  clofe;  they  are  blue,  and  about 
the  fize  of  the  cultivated  fort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty 
large  round  feed-veflels,  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
jroots  will  continue  four  or  five  years.  The  flowers  ap¬ 


pear  from  June  to  Angud ;  they  are  of  a  delicate  texture, 
and  very  elegant  blue  colour.  Native  of  Cambridgefhire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamptonfhire,  on  calcareous  paf- 
tu  res. 

(3.  Mr.  Miller  thus  diftinguifhes  the  upright  Siberian 
plant.  The  flems  of  this  are  flrong,  in  number  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  root,  in  height  from  three  to  five  feet 
according  to  the  foil;  they  divide  into  feveral  branches 
at  top.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  not  much  more  than 
an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  bread,  of  a  deeo 
green,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  form  a  kind 
of  umbel  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  the  dalks  id  fin  g 
nearly  of  the  fame  height.  The  dowers  are  large,  and  of 
a  fine  blue;  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  obtufe 
feed-veflels,  ripening  in  September :  thus  deferibed  by  the 
accurate  Gsertner :  capfule  the  fize  of  a  pea,  fpherical, 
flriated,  pale  draw-colour,  ten-celled,  ten-valved  ;  valves 
crudaceous,  with  a  groove  on  the  back,  opening  at  top, 
and  connected  by  means  of  the  partitions  ;  which  are 
membranaceous,  folded,  or  doubled,  with  their  lamina; 
parted  on  the  outfide,  and  fo  inferted  into  the  margins  of 
the  valves,  that  when  tliefe  open  the  others  unfold  like 
the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellows;  receptacle  none,  but  the 
feeds  are  fixed  to  the  central  margin  of  the  partitions  ; 
feed  folitary,  ovate,  mucronate  at  top,  compiefied,  dark- 
coloured,  fliining,  with  a  minute  oblong  navel  below  the 
tip.  The  flruchire  of  the  partition  in  the  capfule  of  Li¬ 
num  is  diflinbl  from  all  others,  as  far  as  we  know.  Mr, 
Miller  affirms  that  Siberian  flax  always  has  more  branch¬ 
ing  dalks,  longer  and  broader  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and 
much  larger  blunter  feed-veflels,  than  our  Englifh  peren¬ 
nial.  flax.  He  alfo  recommends  the  cultivating  it  for  ufe  j 
being  perennial,  earlier,  more  productive,  and  yielding  a 
dronger,  though  not  fo  fine  a  thread. 

3.  Linum  monogynum,  or  one-dyled  flax  :  calyxes 
acute  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  even  ;  dem  round,  fhrub- 
by  and  branched  at  the  bafe  ;  flowers  one-dyled.  Native 
of  New  Zealand  ;  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound. 

4.  Linum  vifeofum,  or  clammy  flax  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
hairy,  five-nerved.  Root  woody,  perennial  ;  leaves  with 
hairs  as  long  as  the  leaves  themfelves,  acuminate,  five- 
nerved  ;  corolla  flefh-coloured,  with  lines  of  a  blood-red 
colour.  Ray  found  it  near  Augfburg  ;  it  has  alfo  been 
feen  near  Ingoldadt,  in  the  mountains  near  Bologna,  See. 
The  ftalk  is  glutinous  or  clammy,  whence  its  name.  Al- 
lione  aflerts  that  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  next  fpecies. 

5.  Linum  hirfutum,  or  hairy  flax  :  calyxes  hirfute,  acu¬ 
minate,  feffile,  alternate;  branch-leaves  oppofite.  Root 
woody,  perennial ;  flems  round,  Ample,  hairy,  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  height,  often  finooth  at  bottom,  leafy  all 
over,  upright,  branching  at  top  into  flowering  corymbs. 
Leaves  acuminate,  alternate,  except  a  few  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  which  are  oppofite,  hairy,  efpecially  at  the 
edge  and  on  the  dorfal  nerves;  but  fometimes  alinoff 
finooth.  Flowers  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  not  from  the 
axils,  hut  a  little  higher,  and  alfo  from  the  divifion  of 
the  branches  ;  petals  blue  marked  with  lines,  firmly  em¬ 
bracing  each  other  at  the  lower  part,  though  not  united 
at  the  bafe,  reprefenting  even  after  they  are  fallen  a  1110- 
nopetalous  funnel-form  flower;  afatherse  pale.  Linnteus 
obferves,  that  this  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  L.  nodi- 
florum  ;  but  that  the  dem  is  round,  the  leaves  ciliate  or 
hirfute,  and  broader,  the  flem-leaves  alternate,  but  the 
branch-leaves  oppofite,  the  flowers  feffile,  alternate,  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  leafy  and  long,  the  branch  or  floral  leaves  and  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  ciliate  with  very  fhort  glandular  bridles,  efpecially 
towards  the  top.  Native  of  Auflria  and  Hungary. 

6.  Linum  Narbonnenfe,  or  Narbonne  flax:  calyxes  acu¬ 
minate;  leaves  lanceolate,  .ft iff,  rugged,  acuminate  5  dem 
round,  branched  at  the  bafe  ;  filaments  connate.  Stem 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  branching  out  al- 
mod  to  the  bottom  into  many  long  (lender  branches. 
Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  a  fort  of  umbel, 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fil’d  fort,  and  of  a  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  feed-veflels  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  round. 

Native 
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Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Swiflerland,  Italy.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  July.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
x  759* 

7.  Linum  reflexum,  or  reflex-leaved  flax  :  calyxes  acu¬ 
minate  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  reflex,  even  ; 
filaments  connate.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  woody, 
branched  from  the  bafe.  Leaves  dark  green,  ending  in  a 
very  (harp  dagger-point.  Flowers  in  a  fort  o(  umbel, 
large,  blue.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  introduced 
in  1778  by  Cafimir  Goruez  Ortega,  M,  D.  Flowers  in 

July. 

.  8.  Linum  tenuifolium,  or  fine-leaved  flax  :  calyxes  acu¬ 
minate;  leaves  linear- fetaceous,  rugged  backwards.  Root 
perennial,  wr,ody,  branching.  Stems  afcending  at  the 
bafe,  and  then  ereft,  round,  fmooth,  annual,  from  fix  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  branched  at  top,  and  there  lefs  clofely 
fet  with  leaves.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  panicle,  peduncled  ; 
calyx  ciliate  at  the  edges  ;  petals  rofe-coloured,  purple,  or 
white,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe. 

9.  Linum  angullifolium,  or  narrow-leaved  flax:  calyx 
obfoleteiy  three-nerved  ;  leaflets  and  capfule  acuminate; 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  three-nerved;  (terns  numerous,  a 
little  inclined.  This  is  molt  nearly  allied  to  L.  ufitatifli- 
mum  in  all  its  parts,  except  in  having  a  woody  perennial 
root  producing  many  Items  ;  it  differs  alfo  at  firft  fight  in 
having  fmaller  and  paler  flowers.  The  leaves  have  three, 
fometimes  five,  nerves;  their  edges  entire  and  fmooth. 
The  preceding,  with  which  Linnaeus  confounded  this,  has 
a  very  long-pcinted  calyx,  with  glandular  ferratures,  and 
leaves  which  have  rough  edges  and  only  a  central  nerve. 
L.  perenne  is  fufflciently  diftinguilhable  by  its  more  ob- 
tufe  five-nerved  calyx,  and  more  capitate  (ligmas.  Native 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonflrire,  in  dry  fandy  paftures,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea  ;  Darlham  in  Suffolk;  Minfter  in  the 
Ifle  of  Shepey,  Beacon-hill  and  Deal,  in  Kent ;  by  Pett, 
near  Haffings. 

10.  Linum  Gallicum,  or  annual  yellow  flax  :  calyxes 
awl-Ihaped,  acute;  leaves  linear-lanceolate  ;  peduncles  of 
the  panicle  two-flowered  ;  flowers  fubfeflile.  Root  annual. 
Flowers  yellow;  commonly  five,  but  fometimes  only 
three,  piftils.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France;  it  flowers 
in  July.. 

11.  Linum  maritimum,  or  fea-flax :  calyxes  ovate,  acute, 
awnlefs ;  leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  oppofite.  Root 
perennial ;  Items  herbaceous,  round,  almoft  upright,  glau¬ 
cous,  branched  at  top,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  co¬ 
vering  the  whole  Item  and  brandies,  oval-oblong,  Iharp- 
ilh,  glaucous,  feflile,  upright,  quite  entire,  half  an  inch 
long.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  preceding. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant;  cultivated 
in  1596  by  Gerarde ;  flowers  in  July  and  Augult. 

12.  Linum  alpinum,  or  alpine  flax:  calyxes  rounded, 
blunt;  leaves  linear,  Iharpi(l) ;  Items  declinate.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  branched.  Stems  herbaceous,  Ample,  half  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  round,  very  leafy,  procumbent  or  af¬ 
cending,  many-flowered,  and  often  divided.  Flowers 
large;  petals  pale  blue,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Native  of  Auitrin,  Piedmont,  Dauphine,  and  Silefia. 

13.  Linum  Auftriacum,  or  Aultrian  flax:  calyxes 
rounded,  blunt ;  leaves  linear,  Iharp,  (traightilh.  Root 
perennial,  woody.  Stems  herbaceous,  annual,  from  fix 
to  eighteen  inches  long;  round,  fimple  or  divided  only 
into  Ihort  branches  at  top,  fometimes  for  the  molt  part 
procumbent,  fometimes  more  upright.  The  whole  plant 
is  fmooth.  The  leaves  vary  in  width.  Native  of  Aultria 
and  the  Palatinate;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

14.  Linum  Virginianum,  or  Virginian  flax  :  calyxes 
acute,  alternate  ;  capfules  awnlefs;  panicle  filiform  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  root-leaves  ovate.  ‘Stem  filiform,  a  foot  high. 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania. 

15.  Linum  flavum,  or  perennial  yellow  flax:  calyxes 
fuhferrate-rugged,  lanceolate,  fubfefiile;  panicle  with  di¬ 
chotomous  branches.  Root  perennial,  woody.  Steins 
herbaceous,  upright,  from  fix  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
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fmooth,  rendered  angular  by  membranes  which  feem  to 
arife  from  the  fldes  and  middle  of  the  leaves.  Flowers 
elegant,  upright,  on  Ihort  peduncles,  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  at  the  divifions  of  them;  petals  three  times 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  yellow,  ftriate- veined,  wide,  and 
very  blunt:  filaments  yellow,  upright;  five  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  with  yellow  anthers,  and  five  others  very 
Ihort  and  barren,  Handing  alternate  with  the  fertile  ones; 
ftyles  yellow  ;  capfule  roundilh,  Iharp,  brownilh.  Native,, 
of  Aultria;  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  about  the  year  1794, 
from  feeds  fent  him  by  Monf.  Daval,  of  Orbe'in  Swifler¬ 
land.  The  flowers  open  molt  in  a  morning  when  the  fun 
Ihines,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  during  June,  July,  and 
part  of  Auguft. 

16.  Linum  ftriftum,  or  upright  flax:  calyxes  awD 
Ihaped  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ItifF,  mucronate,  rugged  at  the 
edge.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  Italic 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  feeds  feldom  ripen  in 
England.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Si¬ 
cily;  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

J 7-  Linum  fuftruticofum,or  Ihrubby  flax  :  leaves  linear, 
acute,  rugged  ;  Items  fflfrruticofe.  This  has  a  Ihrubby 
Italic  a  foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches.  Native  of 
Spain,  about  Aranjuez,  but  common  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  Mr.  Miller  fays  he  had  the  feeds  of  his  L.  fru- 
ticofum  from  Ortega  at  Madrid.  It  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  fuffrutico/um  of  Linnseus.  According  to  the  Kew 
Catalogue  it  was  introduced  in  1787,  by  Monf.  Tliouin  ; 
but,  if  Mr.  Miller’s  plant  be  the  fame,  he  cultivated  it  in 
1759- 

18.  Linum  arboreum,  or  tree-flax :  leaves  wedge-Ihaped  5 
Hems  arborefeent.  This  beautiful  fpecies  forms,  if  not  a 
tree,  as  its  name  imports,  a  Ihrub  of  the  height  of  feveral 
feet.  It  begins  to  flower  in  March,  and  continues  flow¬ 
ering  to  the  clofe  of  fummer;  but  has  not  yet  produced 
feeds  in  England.  Native  of  the  illand  of  Candia  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1788,  by  John  Sibthorp,  M.  D. 

19.  Linum  campanulatum,  or  bell-flax:  bafe  of  the 
leaves  dotted-glandular  on  both  fldes.  Stems  fimple,  a 
finger’s  lengthy  angular,  commonly  terminated  by  three 
large  peduncled  flowers.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France 
and  Ruflia. 

II.  With  oppofite  leaves.  20.  Linum  Africanum,  or 
African  flax  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate  ;  flowers  terminat¬ 
ing,  peduncled.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  with  fimple 
branches.  Native  of  Africa;  introduced  in  1771  by 
Monf.  Richard;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

21.  Linum  nodiflorum,  or  knotted  flax:  floriferous 
leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  alternate,  fefiile  ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  Italy  ;  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

22.  Linum  catharticum,  or  purging  flax  :  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  Hem  dichotomous,;  corollas  acute.  Stems  feve¬ 
ral,  from  three  to  nine  inches'  high.  Native  of  moll  parts 
of  Europe.  This  fmall  delicale  ipecies  of  flax,  called  alfo 
in  l'ome  places  mill-mountain,  is  very  common  through¬ 
out  England  in  dry  and  hilly  paftures,  and  flowers  from 
the  end  of  May  to  Auguft.  Gerarde  celebrates  this  little 
plant  as  a  purge.  His  receipt  is  a  handful  of  the  herb 
infufed  in  a  pint  of  warm  white  wine  all  night,  and  taken 
in  the  morning.  Lewis  prefcribes  an  infufion  in  water  or 
whey  of  a  handful  of  the  frelh  leaves,  or  a  dram  in  fub- 
ftance  of  them  dried.  Dr.  Withering  recommends  an  in¬ 
fufion  of  two  drams  or  more  of  the  dried  herb,  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purge  in  many  obftinate  rheumatifms  ;  and  adds, 
that  it  frequently  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

23.  Linum  radiola,  lealt  flax,  or  all-feed.  Stem  dicho¬ 
tomous  ;  flowers  four-ftamened,  four-ftyled.  Root  an¬ 
nual  ;  Item  upright,  an  inch  high  or  more,  very  much 
branched  and  dichotomous,  round,  filiform,  fmooth. 
Leaves  fefiile,  ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  bright  green, 
fmooth,  a  line  and  a  half  long  and  a  line  broad.  Flowers 
upright,  folitary,  in  little  bundles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  the  lower  ones  on  peduncles  more  than  two 
lines  in  length  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  white ;  calyx  four- 

3  leaved. 
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leaved,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  petals  four,  upright, 
fmall,  roundilh,  blunt;  ftamens  and  ftyles  four.  Hence 
fome  have  feparated  this  fpecies  from  the  reft,  and  have 
made  it  a  feparate  genus  under  its  own  name  of  Radiola. 
It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  with  us  on  moift 
fandy  heaths,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Its  Englifh 
names  are  all-feed  and  leajl  rupture-wort.  It  is  fliown  on  the 
annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  i. 

24.  Linum  quadrifolium,  or  four-leaved  flax:  leaves  in 
fours.  From  a  thick  woody  root  this  puts  up  feveral 
ftems,  fix  inches  high  or  more,  (lender,  upright,  with 
leaves  in  fours  at  intervals,  as  in  the  deflate  plants,  divid¬ 
ing  at  top  into  branches,  which  fupport  large  blue  flow¬ 
ers.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Linum  verticillatum,  or  whorl-leaved  flax :  leaves 
an  whorls.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  does  not  exceed 
a  foot  in  height.  Flowers  violet  or  blue  grey;  feeds 
olive-coloured.  Native  of  Italy  ;  near  Rome. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Flax  (hould  be  cultivated  upon 
a  rich  foil,  that  has  not  been  ploughed  for  feveral  years, 
upon  which  it  always  makes  the  bed  improvement;  but, 
as  it  draws  greatly  from  the  foil,  it  (hould  not  be  fown 
two  years  together  upon  the  fame  ground,  nor  in  lefs  than 
after  five  or  fix  years  interval.  The  ground  (hould  be  as 
clean  from  weeds  as  poflible ;  in  order  to  have  it  fo,  it 
(hould  be  fallowed  two  winters  and  one  fummer,  obferv- 
ing  to  harrow  the  ground  well  between  each  ploughing, 
particularly  in  fummer,  to  deftroy  the  young  weeds  foon 
after  they  appear;  this  will  alfo  break  the  clods,  and  fe¬ 
parate  the  parts  fo,  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces  on  being 
itirred.  If  the  land  (hould  require  dung,  that  (hould  not 
be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing,  when  it  muft  be  buried 
in  the  ground;  but  this  dung  fliould  be  clear  from  feeds 
of  weeds,  which  it  may  be  by  laying  it  in  a  heap  and  fer¬ 
menting  it  well.  Juft  before  the  feafon  for  fowing  the 
feed,  the  land  muft  be  well  ploughed,  and  laid  flat  and 
even.  The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  at  the  end  of  March  or 
•the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
•warm.  The  common  way  is  to  fow  the  feed  broadcaft, 
and  to  allow  from  two  to  three  bulhels  of  feed  to  an  acre; 
but  from  many  repeated  trials  it  has  been  found  a  much 
better  method  to  fow  the  feeds  in  drills,  at  about  ten  inches 
■diftance  from  each  other,  by  which  half  the  quantity  of 
feed  ufually  fown  will  produce  a  greater  crop;  and,  when 
■the  flax  is  thus  fown,  the  ground  may  be  eafily  hoed  to 
deftroy  the  weeds ;  if  this  operation  be  twice  repeated  in 
dry  weather,  it  will  keep  the  ground  clean  till  the  flax  is 
ripe;  this  may  be  done  at  half  the  expenfe  which  hand- 
weeding  will  coft,  and  will  not  tread  down  the  plants  nor 
harden  the  ground,  which  by  the  other  method  is  always 
done  ;  and  it  isabfolutely  neceflary  to  keep  the  flax  clean 
from  weeds,  otherwife  they  will  overbear  and  fpoil  the 
crop.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  the  flax  will  begin  to  ripen  ;  and  it  muft 
not  (land  to  be  over  ripe;  it  muft  therefore  be  pulled  up 
as  foon  as  the  heads  begin  to  change  brown  and  hang 
downwards,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  foon  (catter  and  be 
loft;  fo  that  the  pluckers  muft  be  nimble,  in  tying  up  the 
plants  in  handfuls,  and  fetting  them  upright,  till  they  are 
dry  enough  to  be  houfed.  If  the  flax  be  pulled  when  it 
firft  begins  to  flower,  the  thread  will  be  whiter,  but  then 
the  feed  will  be  loft  ;  the  thread  however  will  be Jlronger 
if  the  flax  is  left  till  the  feed  is  ripe,  provided  it  does  not 
(land  too  long;  but  the  colour  of  it  will  not  be  fo  good. 

The  Siberian  perennial  flax  (N°  2,  j3.)  has  been  tried, 
and  anfwers  very  well  for  making  common  ltrong  linen  ; 
but  the  thread  is  not  fo  fine  or  white  as  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  common  fort;  but,  as  the  roots  of  this 
will  continue  many  years,  it  will  require  little  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds,  which  cannot  well 
be  done  unlefs  the  feeds  be  fown  in  drills,  that  the  ground 
jnav  be  conftantly  kept  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds  when 
young.  This  fort  muft  have  the  ftalks  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  ground  when  ripe,  and  then  managed  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  common  fort;  but  it  feldom  produces  more  than 
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three  crops  that  will  pay  for  (landing.  Mr.  Miller  men¬ 
tions  another  fort  with  a  biennial  root,  which  he  there¬ 
fore  names  L.  bienne.  He  received  it  from  Iitria,  and 
fays  that  it  produced  the  fined  thread  of  all  the  forts  which 
he  had  tried.  It  grows  taller  than  the  common  flax,  and 
in  gardens  lives  through  the  winter  without  receiving  the 
lead  injury  from  froft.  Mr.  Miller  gave  a  parcel  of  the 
ftalks  of  this,  with  the  Spanifh  and  Siberian  perennial 
forts,  to  a  perfon  well  (killed  in  watering,  breaking,  and 
drefling,  flax;  who,  having  prepared  them,  allured  him 
that  the  Iftrian  flax  was  by  much  the  fined  of  the  three, 
and  was  in  goodnefs  preferable  to  any  he  had  feen. 

The  other  forts  are  chiefly  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens.  L.  catharticum,  or  purging  flax,  is  one  of  thofe 
plants  which  refufe  culture;  the  feeds,  whether  fown  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  will  feldom  come  up.  Several  of  the 
fpecies  are  hand  fome  plants.  The  Siberian  flax  is  now- 
very  commonly  found  among  hardy  perennials  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  large  flower-gardens  and  plantations,  and  is  eafily 
increafed  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  L.  flavum 
bears  large  yellow  flowers,  and  is  a  hardy  perennial.  It 
appears  to  be  eafy  of  culture,  and  fucceeds  bell  in  a  foil 
moderately  (tiff  and  moift.  The  feeds  vegetate  freely  ; 
and  it  piay  be  increafed  either  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots.  Some  of 
the  forts  (N°  6,  17,  18,  20.)  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhoufe.  They  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  but  not 
without  fome  difficulty.  They  feldom  or  ever  ripen  their 
feeds  in  this  country. 

Old  pallures,  efpecially  on  land  formed  from  the  ouze 
or  fediment  of  great  rivers,  are  the  bed  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  flax.  In  Reed-nefs,  a  trad  of  land  in  the 
county  of  York,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Oufe,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Trent,  they  frequently  plough  their 
old  paftures,  when  the  herbage  begins  to  fail,  and  adopt 
the  following  courfe  of  crops,  viz.  r.  Flax;  2.  Rape  or 
Cole;  3.  Flax:  and, if  the  ground  Hill  continue  too  rank 
for  corn,  they  add,  4.  Rape;  5.  Flax;  6.  Oats. 

When  they  break  up  the  pafture,  they  plough  the  fward 
in  December,  about  three  inches  deep  ;  in  this  (late  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  winter’s  froft,  and  without  any  more  prepara¬ 
tion  they  fow  the  feed  (linfeed),  two  bulhels  on  an  acre, 
the  fecond  or  third  week  in  April,  if  the  weather  permit  ; 
or,  if  not,  as  foon  after  as  poflible ;  and  with  light  (hort- 
tined  harrows,  that  will  not  drag  the  fod,  they  harrow  it 
pretty  much  to  mould.  They  keep  the  crop  as  free  as 
poflible  from  weeds,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  hand-weeded 
once  or  twice,  in  dry  weather,  before,  and  not  after,  the 
flax  is  four  inches  high  ;  from  that  time  it  will  out-grow 
and  nearly  Another  every  weed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
pulling  by  hand,  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  week  in 
July,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon  ;  but,  if  it  be  in¬ 
tended  for  feed,  it  will  require  about  a  fortnight  more. 
It  is  next  tied  into  (heaves  of  about  three  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  with  bands  made  of  part  of  the  flax ;  and,  whilft  the 
pulling  and  tying  are  going  on,  in  dry  weather,  if  pofli¬ 
ble,  a  team  is  employed  in  carrying  it  to  the  pits  or  ponds, 
which  are  previoufty  well  cleanfed  ;  here  it  is  laid  clofe, 
and  trod,  one  layer  of  (heaves  upon  another,  until  the 
man  who  treads  it  (lands  about  mid-leg  deep  in  water  ;  the 
flax  is  then  covered  with  fods,  earth,  &c.  fufiicient  to 
keep  it  entirely  under  water;  a  briflt  fermentation  enfues, 
and  the  pit  (links  abominably  ;  in  this  ftate  it  receives  an 
additional  treading,  every  night  and  morning,  for  About 
four  days ;  when  a  (heaf  is  taken  out  of  the  pit,  untied, 
and  fpread  on  the  ground  to  dry ;  when  dry,  it  is  tried  by 
rubbing  between  the  fingers,  to  fee  if  the  bun  (hecks  or 
fpongy  part  of  the  (talk)  be  fufliciently  brittle  to  feparate 
readily  from  the  flax,  (or  fibres;)  if  not,  they  try  another 
(heaf  the  day  following,  by  which  time  it  is  ufually  raited 
(retted  or  rotted)  enough  ;  though,  if  the  growing  feafon 
has  been  more  than  ulually  wet,  the  flax  will  he  raited  a 
day  or  two  (boner;  if  needful,  they  try  it  again  on  the 
fixth  and  even  the  feventh  day.  As  loon  as  it  is  difeovered 
to  be  fufliciently  raited,  it  is  all  taken  out  of  the  pit,  and 
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every  fiieaf,  being  untied,  is  fpread  on  clean  grafs-land. 
Here  it  lies  to  dry  from  five  to  feven  days,  unlefs  a  confi- 
derable  {bower  fall  fooner;  when  it  is  to  be  turned,  that 
both  fides  may  be  bleached  alike ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
■turned  a  fecond  or  third  time.  The  bun  is  frequently 
tried,  to  fee  if  it  be  brittle,  and  part  readily  from  the  flax. 
They  are  all'o  particularly  attentive  to  obtain  their  flax  of 
a  lead  colour,  which  complexion  they  value  even  more 
than  the  rottennefs  of  the  bun.  When  bleached  fuffi- 
ciently  and  perfectly  dry,  it  is  tied  into  (heaves,  five  or  fix 
times  "as  large  as  the  former,  and  carted  into  (beds  or  ricks  ; 
whence  it  is  fwingled  and  tied  up  for  fale  by  profeflional 
labourers.  The  crop  is  from  twenty-five  to  feventy  (tone 
on  an  acre. 

The  account  of  an  acre  may  (land  nearly  thus : 

Average  crop  40  (lone,  at  9s.  the  medium  price,  7  i3 

and  the  bounty  a.d.  together  5  3  4- 

Current  expenfes  about  61.  add  rent,  taxes,  af-  ?  g 

lelfments,  and  tithes,  about  al.  13s.  4d.  }  r3  4 


Profit  £10  o  o 


This  profit  is  very  great ;  but  what  makes  the  crop  of  flax 
{till  more  valuable,  is  the  additional  employment  it  gives 
to  the  poor  in  weeding,  pulling  and  tying,  management 
of  the  pit,  drying  and  fwingling,"  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  pounds  an  acre  5  the  article  of  fwingling  alone 
might  go  a  great  way  towards  giving  employment  to  the 
poor  in  country  parilhes  during  the  dead  months  of  winter. 
After  the  crop  is  off,  the  ground  is  cleared  of  weeds  and 
grafs,  and  as  foon  as  convenient  is  ploughed  an  inch  or 
two  deeper  ;  and  rape-feed,  from  half  a  peck  to  a  peck  on 
the  acre,  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  is  fown, 
from  a  week  before  to  a  week  after  Michaelmas.  The  feed 
Jolt  in  reaping  and  getting  the  rape  produces  a  crop  of 
green  food  for  {heep,  which  is  fed  off  early  eftQftgh  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  fecond  crop  of  flax.  If  a  third 
amp  be  taken  after  oats,  when  that  is  off,  a  judicious 
mixture  of  grafs-feeds  is  fown,  and  the  ground  returns  to 
meadow  and  paflure  again. 

The  following  are  the  expenfes  and  profit  of  five  acres 
of  flax  raifed  in  Shropfliire  : 

£.  s.  d. 


Rent,  including  tithe 

-  18 

IO 

0 

Seed  -  - 

-  3 

3 

0 

Weeding,  drawing,  and  flicking  up 

-  a 

O 

0 

Binding  and  carriage 

-  -  0 

12 

0 

Threlhing  and  winnowing 

-  2 

2 

0 

Spreading,  gathering,  and  carriage 

1 

14 

3 

Swingling,  at  is.  per  ftone 

- 14 

I 

4 

-  i 

42 

2 

7 

Produce.  281  (tone  sib.  at  5s. 

70 

6 

3 

Seed,  49  bufhels 

13 

7 

0 

Bounty  -  - 

■  $ 

88 

42 

13 

7 

2 

9? 

of 

7 

•  x  '  ' 

Profit  £4/) 

4 

si 

There  is  no  charge  in  the  above  account  for  ploughing 
and  harrowing ;  it  being  ufual  to  give  a  large  rent  for  old 
paftures,  by  thofe  who  make  a  bufinefs  of  railing  flax,  the 
perfon  who  lets  the  land  engaging  to  plough  and  harrow 
it  with  his  team.  The  above  crop  was  confldered  as  a 
large  one ;  yet  the  profit  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  pre* 
ceding  ftatement,  being  9I.  4s.  iofd.  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  feed  fown  on  an  acre  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely 
is  two  buihels,  the  coft  of  which  is  a  guinea  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  an  experienced  man  is  employed  to  fow  the  feed, 
there  being  few  who  underhand  that  bufinefs.  No  ma¬ 
nure  is  wanting,  where  clean  or  fward  land  is  ufed,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe.  The  ground  is  ploughed  but  once, 
and  harrowed  fine.  If  rich,  it  will  bring  turnips,  wheat, 
o r  clover,  &c.  after  the  fi;tx  is  off.  The  colt  is  about  3I. 
VOJ..  XII.  No.  869. 
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an  acre.  The  produce  from  twenty  to  fifty  ftone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  land.  When  it  is  fit  to  pull,  a  man  fliould  be 
employed  who  knows  when  to  put  it  into  the  dike,  and 
when  to  take  it  out,  there  being  much  difficulty  in  ma¬ 
naging  that  point,  without  fpoiling  the  flax,  It  is1  fup- 
pofed  not  to  impoverifh  the  land,  but  to  improve  it. 

In  Dorfetfhire  the  heft  feed  is  annually  imported  from 
Riga,  it  being  Confldered  as  very  material  to  change  the 
feed.  It  is  generally  fown  broad-caft,  abcut'the  middle 
of  April,  at  the  rate  of  two  bufhels  to  an  acre,  upon  any 
ftubble,  after  only  one  ploughing,  and  clover-feed  is  often 
fown  with  it.  It  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  July,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  Augufi,  when  it  is  drawn  by  hand,  by  women 
and  children,  and  laid  in  fwarths  till  it  is  dry,  then  bound 
up  in  fmall  bundles,  and  the  feed  is  beaten  out  in  the  field 
where  it  grew,  by  a  flail  heavier  than  the  common  one, 
and  the  feed  fifted  clean  into  a  large  fheet;  afterwards  the 
ftalk  is  laid  on  ftubble  or  pafture  ground,  till  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  dried  ;  being  often  turned,  and,  if  the  w'eather  be 
wet,  fet  up  in  fmall  bundles.  When  it  is  fufiiciently  dried, 
and  fit  to  bark,  which  is  called  fwingling,  it  goes  to  the 
flax-dreffer,  to  be  prepared  for  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
always  pulled  up  in  a  green  ftate  ;  and  is  fit  to  draw,  when 
the  leaf  on  the  ftalk  drops,  and  the  milky  juice  is  dried 
up.  The  ftalk  is  never  thrown  into  water,  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  Lincolnfhire  and  other  places;  but  attains 
its  proper  ftate  more  gradually,  by  what  is  called  dew- 
ripening,  or  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  dews  for  a  long 
time  together.  From  eight  to  twelve  bufliels  of  feed  on 
an  acre  is  efteemed  a  good  crop  ;  dry  feafons  fuit  it  belt: ; 
and  the  farmers  think,  if  it  be  not  fown  more  than  once 
in  fix  years,  it  does  not  exhauft  the  land.  This  crop,  be¬ 
tides  the  feed,  produces  from  fifty  to  fixty  dozen  pounds 
weight  on  an  acre  of  flax  for  {pinning,  worth  from  4s.  6d. 
to  7s.  the  dozen.  Its  value  is  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  an  acre,  including  the  feed  ;  but  it  is  a  precarious 
crop,  much  dependant  upon  fealons.  The  land  is  fre¬ 
quently  let  to  a  middle-man,  called  a  Jlax-jobber,  who  pays 
the  farmer  four  or  five  pounds  qn  acre,  manages  the  crop, 
finds  feed  and  labour,  and  expeCts  nothing  from  the  far¬ 
mer  but  ploughing,  and  the  difcharge  of  parochial  taxes. 
The  inferior  leed,  not  good  enough  to  be  fown,  is  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  oil  which  it  yields.  Two  gallons  may  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  bufhel  of  feed,  which  weighs  about  forty- 
eight  pounds.  The  remaining  hull  or  hulk  produces  the 
oil-cake,  fo  much  efteemed  for  feeding  cattle.  Flax-feed 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  by  boiling  or  bruifing, 
and  then  fteeping  it  in  hot- water.  Where  malt-grains 
can  be  had  to  mix  with  it,  this  food  is  of  a  very  nourifii- 
ing  quality. 

Flax  in  this  country  is  by  many  degrees  lefs  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  than  in  Flanders,  where  the  fine  lace  and 
cambrics  are  manufactured.  They  have  a  particular  me¬ 
thod  of  managing  flax  in  that  country,  which  in  French 
is  called  lui-rame.  The  land  is  ploughed  and  manured  for 
it  before  winter;  in  the  beginning  of  March,  or  fooner, 
according  to  the  feafon,  it  is  deeply  ploughed  again  ;  fome 
days  before  fowing  they  fpread  upon  the  land  fome  pi¬ 
geon’s  dung,  and  they  cover  the  feed  with  a  harrowing  and 
rolling.  When  the  flax  is  four  or  five  inches  high,  they 
weed  it  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  attention,  and  then  build 
a  kind  of  cover  hanging  over  the  little  plants  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  They  ltick  on  both  fides  of  the  ground, 
bordering  the  ridge,  fome  ftroug  wooden  forks,  about  fix 
inches  high,  upon  which  they  put  poles  along  the  width 
of  tire  ridge,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground.  Thefe 
poles  are  crofted  by  fmall  fticks,  branches  of  trees,  &c.  fo 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  grate  full  of  holes,  through  which 
the  plants  of  flax  pafs,  as  they  grow  up  ;  by  this  method 
their  Items  have  a  good  defence  againft  wind  and  rain, 
and  their  roots  againft  either  exceiiive  humidity  or  heat  5 
and  thus  their  vegetation  is  very  much  benefited.  The 
produce  is  very  great ;  and,  when  it  fucceeds  well,  the 
crop  exceeds  in  value  the  land  where  it  grows.  The  cul¬ 
ture,  indeed,  is  very  expenfive;  for  the  requifite  wood 
9  I  coil# 
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cofts  about  s 61.  If,  however,  the  crop  on  an  acre  be 
worth  50I.  and  upwards,  when  an  acre  cultivated  in  the 
common  way  is  worth  no  more  than  from  iol.  to  15I.  the 
expense  and  trouble  are  well  paid  ;  and  the  wood,  when 
the  crop  is.  gathered,  is  Hill  good  for  fomething.  This 
culture  is-  probably  adopted  with  a  view  of  drawing  up 
the  flax  tall  and  (lender,  for  the  purpofe  of  having  the 
fibres  finer,  for  the  delicate  fabrics  of  that  country. 

It  has  been  ftrongly  recommended,  iuftead  of  Keeping 
the  flax  in  ponds  or  other  cold-water,  to  feparate  the  boon, 
or  pulp  of  the  ftalk,  from  the  bark,  or  fibrous  part,  which 
conftitutes  the  flax,  by  boiling  it  in  water.  If  this  pro- 
cefs  fhonld  be  found  to  anf'wer  as  well  as  the  common 
one,  much  time  and  labour  would  be  laved,  and  the  air 
and  waters  would  not  be  poifoned  as  they  now  are  where 
flax  and  hemp  are  fteeped.  The  flax  would  alfo  probably 
be  of  a  finer  colour  ;  and  the  operation  of  bleaching  would 
be  fafer,  and  lefs  tedious.  Whether  the  lfrength  of  the 
thread  would  be  improved  or  diminiihed,  mult  depend 
upon  experience.  We  have  one  inftance  of  its  fuccefsful 
application  noticed  in  the  Letters  on  Agriculture  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bath  Society,  vol.  v.  1790.  The  mode,  we 
believe,  was  firft  recommended  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  June  1787. 

The  culture  of  flax  is  very  general  in  Perthfhire,  but 
is  not  Carried  to  a  great  extent  in  any  one  place.  The 
foot  of  every  brook  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  water 
runs  flowly,  and  plenty  of  fine  l'ediment  is  depofited,  car¬ 
ries  amazing  crops  of  lint.  On  the  banks  of  large  rivers, 
where  the  land  is  flooded  by  back-water,  the  lint  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  good  crop;  and  lint  is  raifed  fuccefsfully,  the 
fecond  crop,  after  good  clover-lay,  which  laves  weeding; 
but  this  ought  to  be  fparingly  praclil'ed,  becaufe  it  is  a 
bad  rotation.  If  perfons  were  at  pains  to  preferve  the 
feed,  an  inirnenfe  fum  would  be  faved  annually.  For  this 
purpofe  the  Ihraves  might  be  flacked  till  fpring  ;  and  the 
feed  might  then  be  ealily  rubbed  elf  by  a  roller,  without 
injury  to  the  rind  ;  the  fheaves  being  laid  head  to  head 
during  the  operation.  The  people  have  the  whole  hum¬ 
mer  before  them  to  water  and  drel's  their  lint.  Or,  if  this 
procefs  be  thought  tedious,  or  they  think  that  they  lie  too 
long  out  of  their  money,  the  lint  may  be  rippled  a  few 
days  after  it  is  pulled  ;  the  capfules  dried  in  the  fun,  or 
on  a  kiln,  and  the  lint  watered  immediately,  and  dreffed. 
The  feed  ought  to  be  changed  annually  from  one  foil  to 
another.  It  mult  be  acknowledged  that  this  crop  makes 
no  return  of  manure,  and  impoveriflies  the  foil  to  a  great 
degree.  But,  when  it  is  managed  with  judgment,  it  can 
purchafe  manure,  and  bring  a  conliderabie  profit  befides  ; 
nor  does  it  rob  the  ground  more  than  wheat,  provided  the 
land  be  fallowed  whenever  the  crop  is  taken  off.  Clover 
and  other  artificial  graffes  grow,  when  fown  with  flax, 
better  than  with  any  other  crop. 

In  Ayrfhire,  about  feven  pecks  of  flax-feed  are  ufually 
fown  upon  a  Scotch  acre,  and,  when  the  land  is  well  pul¬ 
verized  and  duly  weeded,  produces  at  an  average  twenty 
Ifone  of  241b.  Englifh  weight,  worth  about  12s.  the 
ffone,  or  12I,  per  acre.  Two-pence  a  pound  is  paid  for 
fcutching;  id.  for  heckling  or  hatcheling;  and,  when  the 
flax  fpins  into  forty-eight  cuts  per  lb.  it  will  colt  i6d.  for 
fpinnjng.  One  cut  is  equal  to  five  fcore  threads,  or  turns 
of  the  reel;  two  cuts  make  one  hear;  twelve  cuts  one 
hank,-hafp,  or  (lip;  four  hanks,  or  forty-eight  cuts,  one 
fpindle.  Flax  worth  is.  per  lb.  ufually  fpins  from  thirty- 
fix  to  forty-eight  cuts  per  pound.  Tow,  or  hards,  is  fold 
as  low  as  sd.  Flax  capable  of  fpinning  to  feven  fpindles 
per  lb.  is  worth  7s.  Linen  cloth  for  home-confumption, 
worked  in  what  is  called  a  1400  reed,  colts  about  7d. 
a-yard  for  weaving,  and  is  worth  2s.  4d.  or  half  a  crown 
the  yard. 

In  Ireland,  on  mountain-lands  they  prefer  American 
flax-feed  ;  upon  heavy  or  cla.y-lands  they  fow  Riga,  Dutch, 
or  Flanders,  feed  ;  the  quantity  they  get  is  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality  than  from  the  American,  and  will  halt  twen¬ 
ty  years.  For  fine  linens  they  never  lave  feed,  pulling  it 
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green;  but  for  coarfe  linens  they  fa ve  a i  much  feed  a* 
they  can.  The  produce  of  the  flax  depends  on  its  oili- 
nefs ;  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  linen,  on  not  being  too 
much  bleached.  They  plough  their  potatoe-land  or  har- 
ley-ftubble,  once  at  the  end  of  March  or  April,  and  then 
fow  it.  They  weed  the  flax  very  carefully.  They  gene¬ 
rally  pull  it  at  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft, 
and  immediately  ripple  it  to  get  the  feeds  off;  and  then 
lay  it  into  water  from  fix  or  feven  to  twelve  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foftnefs  of  the  water,  trying  it  before  they  take 
it  out.  They  generally  lay  it  in  bogs  or  pools,  but  rec¬ 
kon  the  bogs  beft.  When  they  take  it  out,  they  fpread 
it  on  meadow-ground  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  according 
to  the  weather;  if  that  be  bad,  much  of  it  is  loft.  They 
dry  it  by  laying  it  in  heaps  on  a  hurdle  fixed  upon  pofts, 
and  making  a  fire  of  turf  under  it.  As  fall  as  it  dries, 
they  beat  it  on  flones  with  a  beetle;  then  they  fcutch  it 
to  feparate  the  heart,  or  the  Jhovcs,  from  the  reft.  Mills 
are  invented  for  this;  and,  if  they  ufethefe,  they  pay  13d. 
a-ftone  for  it.  They  next  fend  it  to  the  flax-heckler, 
who  gives  it  a  fort  of  combing,  and  feparates  it  into  two 
or  three  forts.  In  this  (fate  it  is  faleable.  The  crop  is- 
from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  ftone  per  acre  of  flax,  rough 
after  fcutching;  the  medium  thirty  ftone,  and  it  fells  from 
6s.  Sd.  to  9s.  the  ftone.  Much  Dutch  flax  is  imported  ; 
alfo  from  Riga,  Konigfberg,  and  Peterfburg.  The  flax 
may  be  flacked  like  corn,  and  threfhed  in  the  fpring. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  and  the  refult  of  general 
experience  concerning  this  crop,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  may  be  made.  1.  That  flax  requires  a  rich  dry  foil, 
or  fat  Tandy  loam,  particularly  that  which  is  formed  from 
the  Pediment  of  great  rivers;  and  that  old  grafs-land  of 
this  defcription  is  its  molt  proper  matrix.  It  is,  however, 
not  unfrequently  fown  on  arable  land;  and,  when  tbs 
foil  is  in  heart,  dry,  friable,  and  clean,  with  good  fuccefs. 
2.  Much  depends  on  the  date  of  the  foil  at  the  time  of 
fowii><r.  It  fhould  be  neither  wet  nor  dry  ;  and  the  fur- 
face  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  garden-bed  ; 
for  the  crop  fhould  all  rife  together,  and  the  furface  fhouici 
be  evenly  feeded.  If  the  plants  come  up  at  feveral  times, 
or  if  by  accident  or  mifmanagement  they  are  thin  upon 
the  ground,  the  crop  is  irreparably  injured.  This  will  be 
the  cafe  in  a  feafon  of  drought  ;  or  when  fpring-frofts  are 
fevere  ;  or  when  the  crop  is  attacked  by  a  fmall  white  ilug  5 
or  when,  the  ground  being  full  of  clods,  the  feeds  are  not 
evenly  difperfed,  but,  not  being  able  to  pierce  the  clods, 
come  up  in  circles  round  them,  leaving  vacancies  in  the 
centre  favouring  their  early  branching;  than  which  no¬ 
thing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  crop  ;  the  goodnefs  of  it 
depending  much  on  its  running  up  with  a  Angle  ftalk  ; 
for,  wherever  it  branches,  the  fibres  terminate,  and  they 
are  worked  off  in  drefling.  3.  If  the  crop  be  intended  for 
thread  of  the  firft  quality,  the  time  of  pulling  is  when  the 
feeds  are  formed  ;  but,  if  they  be  buffered  to  ripen,  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  feed  is  balanced  by  the  inferior 
quality  of  the-flax;  the  filaments  being  harfh,  and  the 
cloth  made  from  them  not  taking  a  good  colour  in  whiten¬ 
ing.  It  is  alfo  a  great  exhaufter  of  the  foil,  when  it  Hands 
for  the  feed  to  ripen.  4.  The  flax-crop  interferes  with 
harveft ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to  rich  grafs- 
land  diftrifls,  where  barvelt  is  a  fecondary  objeff,  and. 
where  exhauftion  may  be  rather  favourable  than  hurtful 
to  fucceeding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the  too-great 
ranknefs  of  rich  fiefh-broken  ground.  See  Gypsophila, 
Lysimachia,  and  Polypremum. 

LI  NUS.  This  name  is  common  to  different  perfons 
whofe  hiftory  is  confounded,  and  who  are  often  taken  one 
for  the  other. — One  was  fon  of  Urania,  and  Ampbimarus 
the  Ion  of  Neptune. — Another  was  fon  of  Apollo  by 
Pfammathe  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos.  Mar¬ 
tial  mentions  him  in  his  78th  Ep.  1.  9.— The  third,-  the  fon 
of  Ifmenius,  and  born  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia  ;  or  the  fon 
of  Mercury  and  Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who 
mentions  fome  of  his  philofophical  compofitions,  in  which 
lie  afferted  that  the  world  had  been,  created  in  an  inftant. 

This- 
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This  laft  perfonage  and  Orpheus  feem  to  have  been  the 
moll  ancient  poets  and  nnificians  of  Greece;  hut  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  Linus  was  the  mailer  of  Orpheus,  or  Or¬ 
pheus  of  Linus,  would  be  as  vain  to  attempt  as  difficult 
to  accomplilh.  All  that  can  be  done  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  is  to  compare  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers  upon 
the  fubjeft,  and  to  incline  to  the  molt  numerous  and  re- 
fpetflable  evidence;  and,  in  purfuing  this  method,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  the  fuperior  anti¬ 
quity  of  Linus.  No  teltimony  places  him  in  a  more  re¬ 
mote  period,  or  does  more  honour  to  his  memory,  than 
that  of  Herodotus;  who  tells  us  (Euterp.)  “that,  among 
other  memorable  cuftoms,  the  Egyptians  fing  the  fong  of 
Linus,  like  that  which  is  iun-g  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cypri¬ 
ans,  and  other  nations,  who  vary  the  name  according  to 
the  different  languages  they  (peak.  But  the  perfon  they 
honour  in  this  fong,  is  evidently  the  fame  that  the  Gre¬ 
cians  celebrate ;  and,  as  I  coniel's  my  furprife  at  many 
things  I  found  among  the  Egyptians,  fo  I  more  particu¬ 
larly  wonder  whence  they  had  this  knowledge  of  Linus, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  have  celebrated  him  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  Egyptians  call  him  by  the  name  of 
Mancrcs ,  and  fay  he  was  the  only  fon  of  the  firlt  of  their 
kings  ;  but,  dying  an  untimely  death  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  he  is  lamented  by  the  Egyptians  in  this  mourn¬ 
ing  fong,  which  is  the  only  compolition  of  the  kind  ufed 
in  Egypt.” 

According  to  archbilhop  UTner,  Linus  flouriflied  about 
1280  years  before  Chrilt ;  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Eufebius 
(Praep.  Evang.)  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before  the 
time  of  Moles.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  is  very  diftufe  in 
his  account  of  Linus,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  85.)  tells  us,  from  Dio- 
nyfius  of  Mitylene  the  hiitorian,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  that  Linus  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks 
who  invented  verfe  and  mufic,  as  Cadmus  firft  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  letters.  The  fame  writer  likewife  attri¬ 
butes  to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  firft  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  a  treatife  upon  Greek  mythology,  written 
in  Peiafgian  characters,  which  were  alfo  thole  ufed  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodorus  fays,  likewife,  that  he  added  the  ltring  lichanos 
to  the  Mercurian  lyre;  and  gives  to  him  the  invention  of 
rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas,  who  regards  him  as 
the  moll  ancient  of  lyric  poets,  confirms.  He  is  faid  by 
many  ancient  writers  to  have  had  feveral  difciples  of  great 
renown,  among  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  Orpheus.  Hercules,  fays  Diodorus,  in 
learning  of  Linus  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  being  extremely 
dull  and  obftinate,  provoked  his  mailer  to  llrike  him, 
which  fo  enraged  the  young  hero,  that  inllantly  feizing 
the  lyre  of  the  mulician,  he  beat  out  his  brains  with  his 
own  inftrument;  though  others  fay  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo,  for  prefuming  to  rival  him  in  mufic. 

With  refpefl  to  the  dirges,  which  Plutarch,  from  He- 
raclides  of  Pontus,  mentions  as  written  by  Linus,  we  find 
no  account  of  them  in  any  other  ancient  author.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  his  death  has  given  birth  to  many 
longs  of  that  kind,  which  have  been  compofed  in  honour 
of  his  memory.  A  feltival  was  likewife  inftituted  by  the 
name  of  Linia,  for  the  celebration  of  his  virtues;  and  fo 
numerous  were  his  inventions,  and  various  the  periods 
and  places  in  which  different  authors  fix  them,  that  fome 
have  tried  to  reconcile  thefe  jarring  accounts,  by  fuppof- 
ing  that  there  were  three  feveral  illuftrious  nerfonages  of 
that  name;  a  fuppofition  which  we  fliall  not  pretend  ei¬ 
ther  to  affirm  or  deny. 

Homer  (lib.  xviii.  ver.  569.)  has  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Linus,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Ihield  of 
Achilles: 

To  tlvefe  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  firings, 

Whofe  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  fings; 

In  meafur’d  dance-behind  him  move  the  train, 

Tune  loft  the  voice,  and  anfvver  to  the  ftrain. 

Pope,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  fays,  from  Raufanias, 
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that,  “before  the  yearly  facrifice  to  the  mufes  on  Mount 
Helicon,  the  obfequies  of  Linus  were  performed,  who  had 
a  ltatue  and  altar  erefted  to  him  in'  that  place.  Homer 
alludes  to  that  cuftom  in  this  palfage,  and  was  doubtlefs 
fond  of  paying  this  refpect  to  the  old  father  of  poetry.” 

LI'NUS,  fuppofed  to  be  the  firlt  biftiop  of  Rome,  was 
born  at  Volterra,  in  Tufcany.  According  to  Irenarus, 
he  received  his  bilhopric  from  the  hands  of  the  apoltles 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  retained 
twelve  years.  He  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Second 
Epiftle  to  Timothy  ;  and  is  faid,  by  fome  writers,  to  have 
been  the  ion  of  Ciaudia,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  fame 
time.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  which  can  be  re¬ 
lied  on,  though  it  has  been  laid  that  he  tellified  to  the 
truth  of  his  principles  by  fuffering  martyrdom  ;  and  two 
letters  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  have 
been  aferibed  to  him  :  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for 
thefe  faffs. 

LIN'ZA ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ulva. 

LPO,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty  miles  in  circum° 
ference.  Lat.  31.22.  N.  Ion.  86.  34.  E. 

LFOI-KPA-LANC-TSA',  a  town  of  Thibet:  100 
fifties  fouth-fouth-ealt  of  Lafla.  Lat.  28.  8.  N.  Ion.  92. 
44.  E. 

LI'OI-POU',  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference.  Lat.  34.  27.  N.  Ion.  90.  34.  E. 

LIO'MER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme:  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Amiens. 

LI'ON,  J.  [lion,  Fr.  leo,  Lat.]  The  fierceft  and  molt 
magnanimous  of  four-footed  beads.  See  Felis,  vol.  viL 
• — The  fphinx,  a  famous  monfter  in  Egypt,  had  the  face 
of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  Peackam  on  Drawing. 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lionefs ; 

So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  haft  combin’d.  Milton. 

A  fign  of  the  zodiac.  See  Leo  : 

The  lion  for  the  honours  of  his  Ikin, 

Tiie  fqueezing  crab,  and  Hinging  icorpion,  Ihine 

For  aiding  heav’n,  when  giants  dar’d  to  brave 

The  threatened  ftars.  Creech's  Manillas , 

The  lion  is  the  conftant  companion  of  Britannia,  as  a  na¬ 
tional  fymbol  of  ftrength,  courage,  and  generality.  In 
ancient  gems,  in  paintings,  and  llatuary,  the  lion’s  lkin 
is  the  attribute  of  Hercules.  In  fcriptural  compofitions, 
he  is  painted  at  the  fide  of  the  evangelift  St.  Mark;  and 
holds  the  fifth  place  among  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  an- 
fwering  to  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

LI'ON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perthlhire,  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  which  runs  into  the  Tay: 
the  valley  through  which  it  pafles  is  called  Glen  Lion. 

LI'ON  d’ANGE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire:  fix  miles  fouth-eall  oi"  Se- 
gre,  and  ten  north-north-weft  of  Angers.  Lat.  47.  37.  N. 
Ion.  o.  39.  W. 

LI'ON  CO'VE,  a  fmall  bay  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
furrounded  by  rocks.  The  water  is  deep,  but  the  ground 
is  good.  It  is  not  a  bad  place  for  one  lhip,  nor  a  good 
one  for  two.  Here  is  a  good  watering  up  a  fmall  creek, 
but  no  wood.  There  is  good  landing  at  the  watering- 
place,  but  no  where  elfe;  no  refrefiiments  are  found  but 
a  few  mufcles,  limpets,  and  rock-filh,  with  a  little  celery, 
Lat.  53.  26.  S.  Ion.  74.  25.  W. 

LI'ON’s  FOOT,  in  botany.  See  Catananche,  voL 
iii.  p.  897. 

LI'ON-KEARTED,  adj .  Bold  as  a  lion: 

See  lion-hearted  Richard, 

Pioufly  valiant,  like  a  torrent  fvvell’d 

With  wintry  tempells,  that  difdains  all  mounds. 

Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  fweep  trees,  houfes,  men,  he  prefs’d, 

Amidft  the  thiclceft  battle.  Philips <, 

LI'ON’s  LEAF.  See 'Leontice. 

H'ON-LIKE,  adj.  Valorous, — King  Richard’s  firname 
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was  Cor-de-Lion,  for  his  lion-like  courage.  Camden's  Re¬ 
mains. 

LI'ON  MA'RIN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Kergue¬ 
len’s  Land,  fo  called  by  Alouarn.  I^erguelen  called  it 
Baye  de  Gros  Centre.  Lat.  49.  3a.  S.  Ion.  68.  51.  E. 

,  EI'ON-METTLED,  adj.  Fierce  as  a  lion : 

Be  lion -met tied,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care, 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  who  canfpirers  are.  Shahefp. 

LI'ON  MOU'NTAIN,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed  refem- 
biance,  which  feamen  obferve,  to  that  animal.  It  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  what  is  called  the  Lion’s  Head  and  the 
Lion’s  Tail  or  Rump.  The  Lion’s  Head  is  a  bare  rock 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  Tail  is  likewife  rocky, 
but  is  covered  with  a  flight  (tratum  of  earth,  which 
produces  an  inferior  kind  of  grafs;  and  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  let  their  cattle  feed  upon  it.  An  enlign-llalf  is 
erefted  upon  both  thefe  fummits,  upon  which  fignal-flags 
are  hoifted,  as  foon  as  any  flips  are  perceived  at  fea. 
Thefe  flgnals  are  changed  every  month;  advices  whereof 
ufed  to  be  fent  two  years  before-hand  to  Holland,  and  to 
the  fettlements  in  India;  and  fealed  letters,  containing 
the  detail  of  them,  are  given  to  the  commanders  of  vef- 
fels,  who  are  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  which  are  opened 
when  they  come  in  fight  of  the  mountain?,  in  order  to  be 
lure  that  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  their  own  country¬ 
men,  and,  if  the  fignals  agree,  that  they  may  proceed 
with  confidence  to  the  anchorage  in  the  bay.  One  or  two 
men  are  conftantly  ftatioued  on  the  Lion’s  Head ;  and,  as 
foon  as  they  perceive  any  flap  at  fea,  they  hoilt  the  flag, 
and  fire  one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  number  of 
veflels  that  appear,  a  fmall  piece  of  cannon,  which  has 
been  got  up  to  this  place  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
report  of  which  is  the  more  ealily  heard  at  Cape-towrT, 
from  the  reverberation  which  it  makes  againfl  the  fteep 
fides  of  the  Table  Mountain. 

LI'ON’s  MOUTH,/.  An  herb.  Taken  for  a  fpecies 
of  Antirrhinum  s 

Antirrhinum  more  model!  takes  the  name 

Of  lion's  mouth.  Tate's  Cowley. 

LION’s  TAIL,  in  botany.  See  Phlomis  leonurus. 

LION’s  TOOTH,  or  Dandelion.  See  Leontodon. 

LIONCEL'.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  422. 

LIONEL,  a  man’s  name. 

LI'ONESS,  /  A  fhe-lit>n. — If  we  may  believe  Pliny, 
lions  do,  in  a  very  levere  manner,  punifh  the  adulteries 
©f  the  lionefs.  Ayliffe. 

Under  which  bulb’s  fliade,  a  lionefs 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 

When  that  the  lleeping  man  fliould  ftir.  Shakefpeare. 

LI'ONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure:  nine  miles,  north  of  Grand  Andelys,  and  five  eaft 
of  Rouen.  Lat. 49.  24.  N.  Ion.  1.  33.  E. 

LI'ONS  (Gulf  of),  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  faid  to 
be  1b  named  from  the  frequent  tempelts  with  which  it  is 
dillurbed  ;  and  not  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  from  the  city.  It 
extends  from  Spain  to  Italy. 

LIORAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne:  feven  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Bergerac. 

LIOS'K,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  twenty  miles  welt  of  Grodno. 

LIOTA'RD  (John-Francis),  an  eminent  portrait-pain¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1703.  He  was  defigned  for  a 
mercantile  life,  but  was  permitted  to  follow  the  itroug 
Inclination  he  difplayed  for  the  art  of  painting.  By 
very  diligent  application  he  rendered  himfelf  a  matter  in 
miniature,  crayons,  and  enamel.  Devoid  of  invention, 
his.  great  excellence  lay  in  making  exa£t  copies  of  the 
works  of  other  painters,  or  in  taking  portraits  with  a  fide¬ 
lity  that  reprefented  even  the  blemilhes  .that  nature  pre- 
fented  to  his  view:  “  He  could  not  conceive  (lays  Wal¬ 
pole)  the  abfence  of  any  thing  that  appeared  to  him. 
Truth  prevailed  in  all  his  works;  grace  in  very  few  or 


none.”  He  was,  however,  an  excellent  colourifl,  gave  a 
remarkable  roundnefs  and  relief  to  his  figures,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  underftood  the  principles  of  perfpeftive.  Lio- 
tard  ftudied  at  Paris;  and  in  1738  accompanied  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Puifieux  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  two  Englifli  noblemen,  who  took  him  with  them  to 
Conftantinople.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and  was 
employed  to  take  portraits  of  foine  of  the  grand  feignor’s 
ladies.  He  aflumed  the  Turkifti  habit  and  beard,  which 
he  retained  at  Paris  on  his  return  ;  and  by  that  Angularity 
attracted  the  public  curiofity  fo  as  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  painted  Louis  XV.  and  the  royal  family,  and  Mad. 
Pompadour,  who  thought  his  pencil  too  faithful.  Being 
invited  to  England,  he  appeared  in  the  fame  coftume  ; 
and  was  employed  to  paint  the  princefs  of  Wales  and 
her  family,  with  other  perfons  of  diftinction.  In  his  paf- 
lage  through  Vienna  he  had  taken  the  portraits  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  emprefs;  and  at  the  Hague  he  took  thole  of  the 
ftadtholder  and  his  filter.  Thus,  partly  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fafhion,  and  partly  from  real  merit,  he  rofe  to 
high  profeflional  eminence.  He  married  a  young  wife, 
and  (fays  Walpole)  “  facrificed  his  beard  to  Hymen.”  His 
pictures  bore  a  high  price,  efpecially  his  enamels,  which 
he  executed  in  a  larger  fize  than  ever  before  attempted. 
He  made  engravings  of  his  Turkilh  and  Greek  portraits, 
his  own  portrait,  and  fome  other  works.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  This  Liotard  is  called  Jokn-Stephen  by  Mr. 
Walpole  and  in  Pilkington’s  Dictionary;  but  John-Francis 
in  the  Dift.  Nouv.  Hilt,  and  fin  Senebier’s  Hilt.  Liter,  de 
Geneve,  which  latter  work  mentions  John-Stephen  Liotard. 
as  an  engraver. 

LIP,/,  [hppe,  Sax.]  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth; 
the  mulcles  that  Ihoot  beyond  the  teeth,  which  arc  of  lb 
much  ule  in  fpeaking,  that  they  are  uled  for  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech.' — Her  lips  blulh  deeper  fweets.  Tkomfon’s 
Spring. 

Thofe  happielt  fmiles  * 

That  play’d  on  her  ripe  lip,  feem’d  not  to  know 
What  guelts  were  in  her  eyes.  -  Shakefpeare. 

No  falfehood  lhall  defile  my  lips  with  lies. 

Or  with  a  vail  of  truth  difguile.  Sandys. 

The  edge  of  any  thing. — In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of 
mountains  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  a  plain  from 
their  roots  to  the  Ihore  ;  which  plain  was  formerly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  fea,  which  hounded  againlt  thofe  hills  as 
its  firft  ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  of  its  veffel. 
Burnet. 

To  make  a  Lip.  To  hang  the  lip  in  fulienefs  and  con¬ 
tempt. — A  letter  for  tne!  It  gives  me  an  eltate  of  feven 
years  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  phy- 
fician.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LIP,  v.a.  To  kifs.  Obfolete: 

A  hand,  that  kings 

Have  lipt,  and  trembled  killing.  Shakefpeare. 

Oh!  ’tis  the  fiend’s  arch-mock, 

To  lip  a  wanton,  and  fuppofe  her  chafire.  Shakefpeare. 

LIP'-L ABOUR,  /  Aflion  of  the  lips  without  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  mind;  words  without  fentiments.-^Fafling, 
when  prayer  i§  not  directed  to  its  own  purpofes,  is  but 
lip-labour.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living. 

LIP'-WISDOM,  /  Wifdom  in  talk  without  practice. 
— I  find  that  all  is  but  lip-wifdom  which  wants  experience. 

I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can  do.  Sidney. 

LI'PA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek:  thirty-two  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Sluck. 

LI'PA,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Dobra  :  tea 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

LIPA'RI,  a  volcanic  ifland,  or  rather  n  group  of  fuch 
iflands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  north  coaft  of  Sicily.  They  were  formerly  called 
FEolian  Islands  ;  and  now  Ifeledi  Lipari,  from  the  name 
of  the  chief  of  them.  Thele  iflands  are  commonly  rec¬ 
koned  ten  in  number ;  though  fome  by  omitting,  antf 
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ethers  by  comprehending,  fome  barren  rocks,  have  dimi- 
nilhed  or  increafed  their  number.  The  largeft  is  Lipari, 
being  19!  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  Accordingly  this 
ifland,  from  its  extent,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
agriculture  and  commerce,  claims  pre-eminence  above  all 
the  ethers  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  Nor  is  it  lefs  im¬ 
portant  in  the  eftimation  of  the  naturalift  from  the  quan¬ 
tity,  variety,  and  unufual  beauty,  of  the  volcanic  pro¬ 
ducts  which  it  contains.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  ifland, 
and  of  its  exiftence  before  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  certain, 
fince  we  learn  from  Homer,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Ulyfles  landed  there,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  ur¬ 
banity  by  king  ,/Eolus,  during  the  whole  month  of  his 
continuance  there;  (Odyff.  1.  10.)  and,  though  we  allow 
to  the  poet  the'  ufual  licenfe  of  poetry,  it  is  (till  moll 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  named  this  ifland,  and  the 
city  it  contained,  unlefs  they  exifted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  poem,  above  3000  years  ago.  But,  if  we  con- 
fult  other  ancient  and  credible  writers,  we  (hall  find  that 
before  A2olus,  Liparus  reigned  in  this  ifland,  and  that 
from  him  it  took  its  name,  being  before  called  Melogo- 
nis,  or  Meligunis.  The  antiquity  of  this  ifland  may  alfo 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  its  production  by  fubter- 
raneous  eruptions,  in  which  the  decompofition  of  volca- 
nized  matters  is  neceffary,  which  requires  a  confiderable 
interval  of  time.  If,  therefore,  Lipari  had  inhabitants 
and  cities,  and  was  a  cultivated  country,  before  the  de- 
itruCtion  of  Troy,  it  is  evident  that  it  mull  have  exifted 
many  ages  prior  to  that  event.  But,  from  the  time  when 
mention  is  made  in  hiftory  of  this  ifland  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  true  eruption  or  current 
of  lava  has  taken  place  in  it ;  for,  if  this  had  been  the 
cafe,  fome  memorial  would  have  been  preferved  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  of  Stromboli- and  Vulcano.  See  thole 
articles. 

Spallanzani  made  a  circuit  of  this  ifland  for  the  purpofe 
of  nrft  examining  its  fhores ;  and  he  then  afeended  the 
mountains  in  its  interior  parts.  In  examining  its  fhores, 
he  began  with  the  city  of  Lipari,  which  extends  along  the 
ihores  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  and  in  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  harbour  itfelf,  under  the  caltle  of  the  city, 
he  found  that  it  is  ereCted  on  an  immenfe  rock  of  lava, 
that  rifes  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  is  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  vegetation,  except  a  few  fialks  of  the  Indian 
fig  (CaCtus  opuntia,  Linn.)  which  grew  in  its  fiffures.  This 
lava  is  joined  to  large  maffes  of  glafs,  which  form  a  whole 
with  it,  without  any  reparations  or  divifions  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  ancient  exiftence  of  fire  in  this  place  is  evinced 
by  another  circumftance,  viz.  that  the  vitreous  fubflances 
already  noticed  are  frequently  accompanied  by  pumice, 
which  is,  in  fadt,  only  an  imperfedt  glafs.  Upon  atten¬ 
tively  examining  this  mixture  of  lava,  glafs,  and  pumice, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  rock,  it  appeared  evident 
that  there  mu  ft  have  been  feveral  currents  that  had  flowed 
down  the  fides,  and  perhaps  from  the  Summit,  of  the 
contiguous  mountain  Della  Guardia,  into  the  fea;  fince 
the  direction  of  their  defeent  is  found  on  that  fide,  and 
even  the  filaments  of  the  pumices  point  towards  that 
mountain. 

The  haven  of  Lipari  forms  a  curve  in  the  fhore,  which 
to  the  louth  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Capifullo, 
and  ends  to  the  north-eaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  Monte 
della  Rofa.  After  having  examined  that  part  of  the  fltore 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  harbour,  lying  under  the  caf- 
tle,  and  on  the  right  fide  of  Monte  Capifullo,  our  author 
made  the  circuit  of  the  remainder  of  that  curve  to  the 
bale  of  Monte  della  Rofa.  In  purfuing  his  tour, he  found 
that  Lipari,  like  the  other  /Eolian  Illes,  is  at  its  bale 
snore  or  lefs  corroded  by  the  lea,  which  is  frequently  in  a 
Race  of  violent  agitation;  the  lower  excavations  caufe  the 
parts  above  them  to  give  way,  and,  in  a  feries  of  years, 
great  malfes  fall  into  the  fea.  To  this  the  nature  of  the 
lava,  which  is  full  of  cracks  and  fiffures,  conliderably 
■’Contributes;  not  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  humi¬ 
dity  of  the  atm'ofphere,  and  other  deftiuCtive  elements. 
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Large  heaps  of  thefe  fragments  accumulate  on  the  (bore, 
and  make  room  for  others,  and  thus  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  ifland  takes  place.  Beyond  the  harbour  and  por- 
phy ritic  rock,  ourauthor  found  the  fea  forming  a  kind  of 
bay  within  the  land,  round  which  a  few  cottages  are  built, 
affording  flicker  to  a  fmall  number  of  inhabitants,  who 
fubfift  by  the  profits  of  a  vineyard  that  ill  repays  their 
labour.  The  name  of  this  place  is  Caiinelo-,  and  above  it 
is  a  current  of  lava,  of  an  argillaceous  bafe;  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Arfio  in  Ifchia.  At  the  diilance  of  three 
miles  from  the  haven  of  Lipari  is  Campo  Bianco ,  the  White 
Field,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  a  lofty  and  extenfive  moun¬ 
tain,  compofed  entirely  of  white  pumices.  The  moun¬ 
tain,  which  is  a  prodigious  mafs  of  pumice,  rifes  almoft 
perpendicularly  from  the  fea,  and,  feen  at  a  diftance,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  height,  and  above 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  No  plants  grow  upon  it,  except 
a  few  without  fruits,  like  thofe  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps. 
Its  fides  are  ftreaked  with  numerous  furrows,  widening 
and  deepening  as  they  approach  the  bottom,  and  formed 
by  the  rains,  which  eafily  corrode  and  excavate  a  fubllance 
fo  l'ofr  and  yielding  as  pumice.  The  fea  at  the  bottom 
has.  likewife  occafioned  great  devaftations,  by  means  of 
which  is  laid  open  to  view  a  large  vein  of  horizontal  lava, 
on  which  the  laft  wave  dies  away  when  the  fea  becomes 
calm.  The  formation  of  this  lava  was,  therefore,  prior  to 
the  vaft  accumulation  of  pumices  which  reft  upon  it.  See 
the  article  Lava,  p.  2S0  of  this  volume. 

Beyond  Campo  Bianco  and  its  adjacent  hills,  rifes  a 
mountain  of  another  kind,  called  the  Monte  della  Calta- 
gna,  which,  in  the  part  of  it  descending  to'the  fea,  is  about 
one  mile  in  extent,  and  above  four  miles  in  circumference. 
This  mountain,  according  to  Dolomieu  and  our  author, 
is  entirely  compofed  of  enamels  and  glaffes.  Campo  Bi¬ 
anco  and  the.  Monte  della  Caftagna,  though  apparently 
ifolated,  are  in  reality  a  connected  group,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  having  a  circuit  of  eight  miles;  nor  is  the 
extent  of  its  vitrifications  lefs,  if  in  thefe  we  include  like- 
wife  the  pumices,  which  are  in  faff  only  a  lefs  perfeft 
glafs.  The  fterility  of  thefe  mountains  is  a  confequence 
of  their  vitreous  nature,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  lb  many 
ages,  has  not  been  decompofed  into  a  vegetable  earth  ;  if 
we  except  a  few  lichens  attached  to  the  fiflures  of  the 
glafies,  there  is  no  veftige  of  a  fingle  living  vegetable  over 
the  whole  Monte  della  Caftagna;  and  on  Campo  Bianco 
they  are  extremely  rare.  Beyond  the  pumices,  the  lavas 
again  appear,  beginning  from  the  Punta  del  Segno  Nero, 
and  extending  in  a  chain  of  feveral  miles,  which  on  the 
fide  of  the  fea  defeends  in  precipices  and  craggy  declivi¬ 
ties ;  and,  proceeding  further,  the  fea  makes  an  incurva¬ 
ture,  and  forms  a  fmall  bay,  called  the  Valle  di  Muria,  oti 
the  fides  of  which  rife  high  ami  fteep  rocks  of  lava  half- 
demoliftied,  and  among  the  lava  enamels  and  pumices.  In 
examining  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  Monte  San  Angelo, 
fituated  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Lipari,  is  the  highelt 
mountain,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  circular  plain, 
furrounded  by  eminences  Shelving  towards  the  infide, 
which  M.  Dolomieu  imagined  to  be  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  crater,  and  which  he  fuppoles  to  have  been  the  fir  ft 
that  was  formed  in  the  ifland,  about  a  mile  above  the  fea-, 
through  which  the  volcano  burft  forth,  and  which  ferved 
as  a  bafe  and  fupport  for  the  other  mountains  that  were 
thrown  up  afterwards.  Soon  afterwards  rofe  its  compa¬ 
nion,  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  which  looks  towards  the 
foutli,  and  little  inferior  to  the  other  in  height.  Thefe 
two  mountains  formed  two  i/lands  in  the  fea,  which,  en¬ 
larging  each  its  refpeftive  bafe,  united  into  one.  To  thefe 
two  mountains  fnbiequent  eruptions  made  new  additions, 
until  at  length  the  whole  ifland  of  Lipari  was  produced. 

Lipari,  il  we  except  fome  few  flat  places  and  practica¬ 
ble  declivities,  which  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  cul¬ 
tivable  by  great  labour,  is  a  ruinous  pile  of  horrid  preci¬ 
pices,  rugged  cliffs,  and  enormous  maffes;  and  there  is 
no  fummit,  nor  projecting  part  of  a  mountain,  which  does 
not  exhibit  manifelt  indications  of  its  future  fall  and  de- 
9  K-  itruCtio9?, 
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.ftruftion.  The  materials  of  which  thefe  ruins  are  formed 
are  pumices,  enamels,  and  glafles,  limilar  to  thole  already 
mentioned. 

The  celebrated  Jloves  of  Lipari  have  e x ere i fed  the  cu- 
riofity  of  travellers.  Thefe  lie  four  miles  weft  «f  the  city, 
and  fomewhat  beyond  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  which, 
next  to  thofe  of  San  Angelo  and  Della  Guardia,  is  one  of 
the  higheft  in  the  ifland.  The  road  from  the  city  to  the 
ftoves  is  formed  by  a  deep  excavation,  chiefly  the  work 
of  rain-waters,  in  an  immenfe  mafs  of  tufa.  .  See  Tufa. 
It  begins  at  about  ioo  paces  from  the  city,  and  continues, 
without  interruption,  to  beyond  the  fummit  of  the  Monte 
della  Safa,  or  Mountain  of  the  Stoves,  The  ftoves,  ter¬ 
minating  a  defcent  of  about  200  feet  in  length,  form  a 
group  of  four  or  five  caves,  more  like  to. the  dens  of  bears 
than  the  habitations  of  men,  and  exhibiting  much  lefs  art 
than  the  edifices  formed  by  the  heaver.  .  Every  cave  has 
an  opening  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  warm  and 
humid  vapours  enter,  and  another  in  the  top,  through 
which  they  pafs  out.  On  one  of  thefe  ftoves  the  thermo¬ 
meter  flood  at  only  48! ;  but  the  vapour  poffeffes  fome¬ 
what  of  a  fufi'oeating  nature.  The  ftoves  now  retain  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  their  name ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  fuppofed  virtue  in  the  cure  of  diforders,  they  are 
now  nearly  deferted.  Under  the  ftoves,  and  the  adjacent 
ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  forne  remains  of 
lulphureous  conflagrations  dill  continue. 

Lipari,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  largeft,  and  it 
is  alio  the  moft  populous,  of  thofe  called  the  .fiEolian  Ifles  ; 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  between  nine 
and  ten  thoufand,  moft  of  whom  refide  in  the  city  of  the 
fame  name.  If  the  ifland  be  divided  into  four  parts,  about 
two  and  a  half  will  be  found  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  overgrown  with  wood,  and  barren.  Thefe  bar¬ 
ren  trafts,  however,  are  gradually  converted  into  fruitful 
fields,  by  a  kind  of  neceflity  arifing  from  the  continu- 
ally-increafing  population  of  the  ifland.  Lipari  produces 
cotton,  pulfe,  and  olives,  in  fmall  quantities.  The  corn 
is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  ifland.  Oxen 
are  employed  in  ploughing  the  ground.  The  ancient 
plough  is  (till  in  ufe  here;  and  the  mode  of  agriculture 
praftifed  is  very  expeditious  :  one  man  traces  a  furrow, 
and  another  follows  to  fow  in  it  grain  and  pulfe  :  the 
ploughman,  in  cutting  the  next  furrow,  covers  up  that 
in  which  the  feed  has  been  fown  ;  and  thus  the  field  is 
both  ploughed  anil  fown  at  once.  But  the  moft  ufeful 
production  of  this  ifland  is  grapes,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  kinds.  The  firlt  furnilhes  the  common  wine  that  is 
drunk  in  the  illand,  and  of  which  they  export  annually 
two  or  three  thoufand  barrels.  The  palfole  and  paffolina, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  illand,  are  two  other  kinds  of 
grapes  that  are  dried.  The  laft  is  that  fort  which  is  ufu- 
ally  called  the  Corinthian  grape.  Of  this  they  commonly 
fell  10,000  barrels  annually ;  and  of  the  other  about  12,000. 
From  a  fourth  kind  of  grape  is  made  the  famous  Malm- 
fey  of  Lipari ;  which  is  a  wine  of  a  clear  amber  colour, 
generous  and  fweet.  The  grape  producing  this  wine  is 
i'carce,  and  does  not  furnifti  more  than  2000  barrels  an¬ 
nually,  which  are  fold  for  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  the 
paffole  and  paffolina.  The  vintage  is  in  the  month  of 
September,  which  is  a  feafon  of  relaxation  and  feltivity  to 
the  Liparefe.  Another  plant  of  domeftic  ufe  to  the  Li- 
parefe,  if  it  does  not  form  a  branch  of  foreign  commerce, 
is  the  Indian  fig.  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than 
the  fifliery  of  Lipari.  In  June  and  July  they  filh  for  coral ; 
but,  owing  to  a  want  of  (kill,  this  filhery  is  very  unpro¬ 
ductive.  At  Lipari  large  and  fmall  cattle  are  very  fcarce  ; 
and  the  few  oxen  and  cows  which  are  llaughrered  there 
are  brought  from  Sicily,  and  are  very  lean.  Of  wild  qua¬ 
drupeds,  the  country  only  produces  rabbits,  which  make 
their  burrows  in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  the  vol¬ 
canic  matters,  principally  of  the  tufaceous  kind,  permit 
them  to  dig  with  their  feet.  The  birds  ftationary  here 
are  but  few,  viz.  the  partridge,  green-finch,  fparrow,  gold¬ 
finch,  horn-owl,  and  raven.  Of  migrating  water-fowl. 


here  are  different  kinds  of  fea-guUs,  and  the  cormorant. 
The  birds. of  paflage  are  the  turtle-dove  and  the.  quail, 
which  come  for  a  few  days  in  April  and  September. 
Several  kinds  of  (Wallows  are  common. 

Foreign  commerce  has  begun  to  be  introduced  into  the 
ifland  by -the  mariners;  they  every  year  buy,  at  the  fair 
of  Sinigaglio,  linen,  rnuflins,  veils,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  of  that  kind;  and  fell  them  at  Medina,  Catania,  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily.  The  trade  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  country,  and  many  have  acquired  con- 
fiderabie  wealth;  though  it  injures  the  fifliery,  and  raifes 
the  price  of  fill).  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Diofcorides,  fay, 
that  the  fulphat  of  alumine  (alum)  was  procured  in  great 
abundance  at  Lipari;  but  none  of  this  fait  is  now  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  ifland. 

The  political  adminiftrgtion  of  Lipari  is  compofed  of  a 
criminal  judge,  a  fifeal,  a  governor,  who  has  the  chief 
authority  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  who  is 
commonly  an  old  invalid  ;  and  a  civil  judge.  The  bifliop, 
feventeen  canons  of  the  firll  order,  and  fourteen  of  the 
fecond,  and  from  120  to  130  priefts,  form  the  eccleliafti- 
cal  eftablilhment.  The  Liparefe  are,  in  general,  of  a 
prompt  and  lively  wit,  ready  to  learn,  of  acute  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  very  defirous  of  obtaining  knowledge.  A  beg  ¬ 
gar  is  fcarcely  ever  found  in  this  ifland  ;  for  the-  poorelt 
perfons  have  fome  fmall  piece  of  ground  which  they  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  by  the  produce  of  which  they  live.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  rather  of  a  large  fize,  robuft,  and  comely.  The 
heat  of  the  fun,  however,  injures  their  complexions,  pro¬ 
ducing  tanned  fkins  and  fwarthy  countenances.  The  Li¬ 
parefe,  in  general,  value  themfelves  upon  being  good  ma¬ 
riners.  Spallanzani  s  Travels. 

LIPA'RI,  an  ancient  and  very  ftrong  town,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  above  ifland  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  was  ruined  by  Barbarofi'a 
in  1544,  who  carried  away  all  the  inhabitants  into  flavery, 
and  demolifhed  the  place  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V. 
The  caftle  (lands  upon  a  rock.  The  way  to  it  from  the 
city  leads  up  a  gentle  declivity.  This  caftle  makes  a  part 
of  the  city  ;  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  rock  is  the  citadel, 
in  which  the  governor  and  the  garrifon  refide.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  (lands  in  the  fame  (ituation.  Here  the  ancients, 
in  conformity  to  their  uftial  practice,  had  built  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  a  tutelary  god.  This  citadel  commands  the  whole 
city  ;  and  it  is  accemble  only  at  one  place.  Were  an 
hoftile  force  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  ifland,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  might  retreat  hither,  and  be  fecure  againft  all  but 
the  attacks  of  famine.  The  ancient  inhabitants  had  alfo 
fortified  this  place.  Confiderable  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  Hill  Handing  in  different  places,  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth :  their  ftrufture  is  Grecian  ;  and  the 
Hones  are  exceedingly  large,  and  very  well  cut.  The 
layers  are  three  feet  high,  which  (hows  them  to  have  been 
raifed  in  fome  very  remote  period.  Thefe  remains  are  fur- 
rounded  with  modern  buildings.  Ttie  remains  of  walls, 
which  are  Hill  to  be  feen  here,  have  belonged  not  only  to 
temples,  but  to  all  the  different  forts  of  buildings  which 
the  ancients  ufed  to  eredl.  The  vaults,  which  are  in  a 
better  (late  of  prefervation  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
thefe  monuments,  are  now  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  a 
prifon. 

In  the  city  of  Lipari  there  are  convents  of  monks  of 
two  different  orders ;  but  there  are  no  convents  for  wo¬ 
men,  that  is  to  fay,  no  cloifters  in  which  women  are  con¬ 
fined  ;  thofe,  however,  wliofe  heads  and  hearts  move  them 
to  embrace  a  date  of  pious  celibacy,  are  at  liberty  to_en- 
gage  in  a  monadic  life,  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
confeffors.  They  put  on  the  facred  habit,  and  vow  per¬ 
petual  virginity,  but  continue  to  live  with  their  father 
and  mother,  and  mix  in  fociety  like  other  women.  The 
vow  and  the  habit  even  enlarge  their  liberty.  This  cuf- 
tom  will,  no  doubt,  as  M.  Houel  obferves,  appear  very 
ftrange;  but  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  virgins  of  the 
primitive  church  lived  :  the  idea  of  (hutting  them  up  to¬ 
gether  did  not  occur  till  the  fifth  century.  The  life  of 
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thel’s  religious  ladies  is  lei's  gloomy  than  that  which  thole 
under  the  fame  vows  lead  in  other  countries.  They  wear 
clothes  of  particular  colours,  according  as  they  belong  to 
this  or  that  order.  Their  drefs  gives  them  a  right  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  churches  at  any  hours ;  and  the  voice  of  centime, 
which  takes  particular  pleafure  in  directing  her  attacks 
againft  pious  ladies,  goes  fo  far  as  to  afiert,  that  fame 
young  women  affume  the  habit  with  no  other  view  but 
that  they  may  enjoy  greater  freedom.  The  houfes  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  indifferent  buildings;  but  three  edifices  are  dif- 
tingdiihable  from  the  reft  ;  viz.  the  palace  of  the  bifhop, 
the  houfe  of  the  governor,  and  the  cathedral-church.  In 
the  former  are  a  few  capital  paintings  ;  and  the  latter  con¬ 
tains  very  coftly  facred  utenfils,  a  great  quantity  of  plate, 
and  a  number  of  fflver  images,  among  which  is  the  ftatue 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  their  patron  faint. 

The  roads  which  lead  from  the  city  to  the  interior  are 
of  a  very  Angular  appearance.  The  whole  ifland  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  affemblage  of  mountains,  all  of  them  con¬ 
fiding  of  aflies  or  lava  difcharged  from  the  depths  of  the 
volcano  by  which  it  was  at  fil'd  produced.  The  particles 
of  thefe  adies  are  not  very  hard  ;  the  aftion  of  the  rain¬ 
water  has  accordingly  cut  out  trenches  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  thefe  trenches,  being  perhaps  lefs  uneven  than 
the  red  of  the  furface,  have  of  confequence  been  ufed  as 
roads  by  the  inhabitants,  and  have  been  rendered  much 
deeper  by  being  worn  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  feet  of  men 
and  other  animals.  Thefe  roads  are  more  than  five  or 
fix  fathoms  deep,  and  not  above  feven  or  eight  feet  wide. 
They  are  very  crooked,  and  have  echoes  in  leveral  places. 
You  would  think  that  you  were  walking  through  narrow 
ftreets  without  doors  or  windows.  Their  depth  and  wind¬ 
ings  (helter  the  traveller  from  the  fun  while  he  is  palling 
through  them  5  and  he  finds  them  delicioufiy  cool.  The 
city  of  Lapari  lies  in  lat.  33.  35.  N.  Ion.  15.  12.  W. 

LIPA'RIA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Linnteus,  in  allufion  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  fmootli  or  fleek  habit  of  L.  fphserica,  from 
which  his  idea  and  charafter  of  the  genus  was  taken,  or 
to  its  rich  and  fplendid  appearance;  for  the  Greek  word 
will  judify  either  explanation.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural 
order  of  papilionacece,  or  leguminoffe.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  very  obtufe 
at  the  bafe,  half-five-cleft,  acute  ;  the  lowed  divifion  very 
long,  elliptic, -petal-like.  Corolla:  papilionaceous,  with¬ 
out  proceffes  of  the  keel  or  wing  ;  dandard  oblong,  con- 
dupiicated,  draight ;  the  fides  reflex;  wings  oblong, 
ffraight,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  two-lobed  at  the  lower 
margin.  Keel  lanceolate,  fubafcending,  two-parted  at 
the  bafe.  Stamina  :  filaments  diadelphous ;  fimple  and 
nine-parted ;  filiform  ;  three  Shorter  than  the  red  ;  an- 
theras  ovate.  Pidillum  :  germ  feffde,  very  fliort  ;  dyle 
filiform,  middling  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  legume 
ovate.  Seeds  :  few. —  EJfential  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft, 
with  the  lowed  fegment  elongated  ;  corolla,  wings  two- 
lobed  below  ;  damina,  the  larger  with  three  fliorter  teeth  ; 
legume  ovate. 

Linnaeus  feparates  this  genus  from  Borbonia,  becaufe 
the  tenth  damen  is  not  deficient  in  this,  as  it  is  in  Bor¬ 
bonia.  Lamarck  unites  them.  The  character  of  the 
genus  is  taken  from  the  fird  fpecies.  It  is  compofed  of 
Shrubs,  that  have  the  habit  of  Borbonia,  fmootli  or  villofe. 
Leaves  fimple,  feffde,  fmooth  or  villofe;  dipules  fcarcely 
any  ;  flowers  axillary  or  terminating.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Species.  1.  Liparia  fphterica,  or  globe-flowered  liparia  : 
flowers  in  heads ;  leaves  lanceolate,  nerved,  fmooth.  This  is 
a  flirub,  with  very  nandfome  flowers.  Stem  four  feet  high, 
flout,  fmooth,  and  even.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  broad- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  acute,  rigid,  dagger-pointed,  pun¬ 
gent.  Head  terminating,  feffde,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  an 
artichoke,  furrounded  by  the  leaves  like  a  calyx,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corollets.  The  lowed  fegment  of 
the  calyx  the  length  of  the  whole  corolla,  and  of  the  fame 
breadth  alfo,  coloured  or  petaloid,  emarginate-trifid  at  the 
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top.  Corolla  tawny.  The  manner  in  which  the  wings 
wrap  round  each  other,  before  the  flower  opens,  is  very 
Angular. 

2.  Liparia  graminifolia,  or  grafs-leaved  liparia  :  flowers 
in  heads;  leaves  linear,  alternate,  acute,  feffde,  calyxes 
villofe.  Grows  in  a  fan.dy  foil  at  the  Cape.  The  very 
narrow  leaves,  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
a  iine  wide,  are  peculiar,  as  well  as  the  hairy  heads  of 
flowers,  much  fmnller  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing. 

3.  Liparia  umbellata,  or  umbeiled  liparia:  flowers 
umbelled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth  and  even  ;  corollas 
fmooth  ;  calyxes  and  braCfes  hairy.  The  fame  with  Bor¬ 
bonia  laevigata. 

4.  Liparia  villofa,  or  woolly  liparia:  flowers  in  heads; 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  villofe.  This  refeinbles  Indigofera 
fericea.  The  flowers  are  in  bundles;  the  corollas  fmooth 
and  even  ;  the  fiamens  truly  diadelphous.  Introduced 
from  the  Cape  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon. 

5.  Liparia  fericea,  or  filky  liparia:  flowers  fubfpiked, 
axillary ;  leaves  oblong-ovate,  acute,  villofe.  This  is  al¬ 
lied  to  the  preceding. 

6.  Liparia  oppolita.  See  Crotalaria. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See  Borbonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  21 1. 

LIP'ARIS,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  whofe  waters  were  like  oil. 

LIPAROCE'LE,y.  [from  the  Gr.  Aiwoc,  fat,  and 

a  tumour.]  In  furgery,  any  kind  of  tumour  compofed  of 
fat. 

LIPAVI'NA,  a  town  of  Croatia:  twelve  miles  eaft- 
north-ead  of  Creittz. 

LIPCZA'NI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  fixty  miles  wed-fouth-wefl  of  Braclaw. 

LIPCZA'NI,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the  Pruth  :  twenty- 
four  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Choczim. 

LIPE'NIUS  (Martin),  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  of 
whofe  perfonal  hiftory  we  have  feen  no  other  notice,  than 
that  he  died  in  1692,  at  the  age  of  fixty-two.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  On  the  Navigation  of  Solomon’s 
Ships  to  Ophir,  4to.  1661  ;  a  curious  treatife  On  Chrifl- 
mas  Boxes,  or  New-year’s  Gifts,  4to.  1670  ;  and  he  pub- 
1  idled  an  immenfe  compilation,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Reality 
in  6  vols.  folio,  1675-1685  ;  confiding  of  a  view,  but  very 
incorrect,  of  all  the  fubjects  into  which  the  different  fci- 
ences  are  branched,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  names  and 
works  of  the  various  authors  who  have  treated  concern¬ 
ing  them.  Two  of  thefe  volumes  are  occupied  by  di¬ 
vines  ;  two  by  philofophers ;  one  by  jurifls  ;  and  one  by 
phyficians. 

LI'PERSHAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg:  three  miles  north-ead  of  Aub. 

LI'PES,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a  jurifdiction, 
under  the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres:  150  miles  fouth- 
fouth-vved  of  Potofi.  Lat.  21.  40.  S.  ion.  68.  16.  W. 

LI'PETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Neu  Biezow. 

LIPET'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  o£. 
Tambov,  on  the  Voronez  :  forty  miles  weit-north-wed  of 
Tambov.  Lat.  53.  N.  Ion.  40.  24.  E. 

LIP'HOOK,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  fix  miles  from  Pe- 
tersfield,  on  the  London  road.  It  has  a  good  inn,  which 
is  the  pod-office  ;  and  near  it  fome  neat  gentlemen’s  feats. 
Here  are  two  fairs;  the  fird  Wednefday  in  March,  and 
the  nth  of  June. 

Near  Liphook  is  Selborn,  where  a  monadery  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  here  are  three 
charity-fchools,  which  were  erected  in  the  year  1705,  for 
the  poor  children  of  this  and  three  neighbouring  parishes. 
Briti/h  Directory,  vol.  v.  App. 

LIPIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-ead  of  Novgorod. 

LlP'MAN,  a  German  rabbi  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  published  a  treatife  in  Hebrew  againd  the  Chridiar. 
religion,  and  the  Sadducees,  entitled  Nizachon,  or  Vic¬ 
tory,  1399;  in  which  the  author’s  efforts  very  feebly  cor- 
refponded  with  his  vaunting  title.  Theodore  Haekfpan, 
profeifor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Aitdorf,  published 
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it  at  Nuremberg,  in  1644,  in  4to.  accompanied  with  a 
treatife  of  his  own,  De  Scriptorum  Judaicorum  in  Theo- 
logia  Ufu  vario  et  multiplied  Lipman  afterward  abridged 
hit  piece,  and  printed  it  in  rabbinical  verles.  It  was 
publilhed  at  Ait'dorf,  in  1681,  by  Chriftopher  Wagenfeil, 
with  a  long  Confutation,  in  his  co!ie£lion,  entitled  Tela 
Ignea  Satans. 

LIPNIS'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Lida. 

LIP'NITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau  : 
fix  miles  weft  of  Teutfch  Brod. 

LIP'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  twelve  miles 
north  of  Dobrzyn. 

LI'PO,  a  town  cf  China,  of  the  third  rank,  111  Quang-fi : 
thirty-feven  miles  north  of  Nan-tan. 

LIPQDER'MOS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Tan?™,  to  leave,  and 
Ikin.]  A  difeafe  of  the  Ikin.  A  circumcifed  per- 
fon  ;  one  whofe  prepuce  is  wanting. 

LIPOPSYCH'IA,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  temu,  to  leave,  and 
'kvx?],  the  foul.]  A  Ihort  fainting-fit  ;  a  fwoon. 

LIPORA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto:  three  miles  fouth  of  Tarento. 

LIPOTHYM'IC,  adj.  Affefted  with  a  lipothymy. 

LIPOTH'YMOUS,  adj.  Swooning;  fainting. — If  the 
patient  be  furprifed  with  a  lipothymous  languor,  and  great 
opprefiion  about  the  ftomach  and  hypochonders,  expect  no 
relief  from  cordials.  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

LIPOTH'YMY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Twitt&j,  to  leave,  and 
St/^os,  the  mind.]  Swoon;  fainting-lit.— ' The  lenators,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  lipothymy ,  or  deep  fwooning,  made  up  this  pa¬ 
geantry  of  death  with  a  reprefenting  of  it  unto  life.  Taylor. 
—In  lipothymys  or  fwoonings,  he  ufed  the  frication  of  this 
finger  witlffaffron  and  gold.  Proton. 

LIPOW'E,  a  town  of  Lithuania:  twenty-five  miles 
siorth-north-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

LIPOWIEC',  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  on  the  Vif- 
tula,  with  a  caftle  on  a  rock,  ufed  as  a  prifon  for  ecclefi- 
aftical  offenders:  twenty  miles  weft  of  Cracow. 

’  LIP'PA,  a  town  of  Hungary;  on  the  Maros.  In  the 
year  1 594,  this  tow  n  was  beiieged  by  the  Turks ;  but,  the 
fuburbs  of  Temefwar  having  been  fet  on  fire  by  a  party 
of  Hungarians  from  Lugos,  the  flame  feen  in  the  camp 
before  Lippa  fo  terrified  the  Turks,  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  raifed  the  liege,  and  left  all  their  baggage  behind 
them.  It  was  afterwards  feveral  times  taken  and  re-taken 
in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialifts.  It  is 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Temefwar. 

LIP'PE,  a  county  of  Germany,  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
taking  their  names  from  the  different  towns  and  parts  of 
the  principality  belonging  to  each.  The  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  contains  feme  good  arable  land.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Emmer  and  the  Werra.  The  chief 
towns  are  Detmold  and  Lemgovv.  To  the  taxes  of  the 
empire  the  monthly  affeffment  was  12.0  florins,  and  each 
chamber-term  57  rix-dollars  56J  kruitzers.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 

LIP'PE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Lippipring,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  near 
Wefel. 

LIP'PE,  or  Lip'stadt,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  on  the 
Lippe.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1150,  by  Bernhard 
count  of  Lippe,  acid  was  once  Hanleatic.  In  the  year 
1376,  it  was  mortgaged  to  the  county  of  Mark :  it  after¬ 
wards  belonged  in  common  to  the  count  of  Lippe  and 
king  of  Pruifia,  as  count  of  Mark.  In  1632,  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Swedes  and  Impe¬ 
rialifts,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  and 
the  imperial  general  Pappenheim  were  both  killed.  It  is 
fourteen  miles  weft  of  Paderborn.  Lat.  51.39- N-  Ion. 
4.  24.  E. 

LIP'PE  SCIIAU'MBERG  (William,  Count),  a  very 
Angular  character,  was  the  fon  of  Albert  Wolfgang  count 
Lippe  and  Schaumberg,  by  a  daughter  of  count  Oynhau- 
jien.  He  was  born  in  1724  at  Loudoii,  where  bis  pa  refits 
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then  refided  in  ccnfequence  of  a  mifunderftandmg  which 
prevailed  between  his  father  and  grandfather,  in  1735 
he  was  fent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  education.  In 
1740  he  returned  along  with  his  brother;  and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  they  were  both  fent  to  the  university  of  Ley¬ 
den,  from  which  they  were  removed,  fome  time  after,  to 
Montpellier  in  France.  At  about  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
conceived  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee  England  ;  he  accordingly 
repaired  thither,  and  obtained  an  enfign’s  commiflion  in 
the  firft  regiment  of  guards.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  George,  in  1742,  he  returned  to  Buckebourg,  the 
family-refidence  in  Germany;  and  next  year  accompanied, 
his  father,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  prefent  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  cfiftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduCi.  In  the 
year  1745  he  joined  the  Auftrian  army  in  Italy,  in  which 
he  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  field-marlhal  Lobkowitz 
and  count  Schulenburg ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Bucke¬ 
bourg  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  promoted,  in 
confequence  of  his  fervices,  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  army;  but  this  commiftion  he  declined.  In  1746 
he  travelled  through  many  of  the  German  provinces ; 
proceeded  thence  to  Italy  and  Swifferland,  and  afterwards 
to  England,  for  which  he  always  retained  a  ftrong  predi- 
leflion.  Having  fucceeded  to  his  paternal  dominions  in 
1748,  he  repaired  to  Berlin  to  return  to  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jefty  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  father.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  fome  of  the  inoft  diftinguifhed  literary  men  of  that 
city,  and  was  defied  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1764  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen.  Soon  after,  he  under¬ 
took  a  new  tour  to  Italy  through  Hungary,  where  he  en¬ 
larged  his  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  improved  his  tafte 
in  the  fine  arts.  He  returned  to  Buckebourg  in  1751,  and 
next  year  raifed  from  among  his  own  fu bjeits  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers,  and  a  corps  of  artillery,  to  which  he  added 
in  1753  another  of  carbineers,  whole  drefs  was  very  An¬ 
gular,  being  black  turned  up  with  red.  The  coats  of  the 
officers  were  alfo  black  trimmed  with  lilver,  and  their  velts 
and  breeches  yellow  fatin,  which  formed  a  curious  con¬ 
trail  with  the  red  lining  of  the  coat.  In  1753  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  king  of  Pruifia  with  the  order  of  the  Black. 
Eagle.  In  1754  he  eliabliflied  at  Buckebourg  a  foundery, 
where  he  caufed  to  be  call  all  thole  cannon  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  employed  in  the  leven-years’  war  againlt  the 
French.  In  the  year  1756  he  entered  into  a  fubfidiary 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  he  engaged  to  affift 
his  Britannic  majelty  in  the  defence  of  his  German  Hates 
again!!  the  French  ;  and  to  furnilh  for  that  purpofe  a  re¬ 
giment  of  infantry  of  a  thouland  men,  a  corps  of  three 
hundred  artillery,  and  another  of  carbineers  and  chaffeurs. 
Next  year  the  Schaumberg  troops  joined  the  Hanoverians 
at  Bieifeld  ;  and  the  count,  as  an  ally  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  allied  army, 
a  fituation  in  which  he  ferved  with  great  reputation  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  When  the  army  opened  the  campaign 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1758,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Ferdinand,  he  again  repaired  to  his  poll;  and  was 
prelent  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  alfo  at  that  fought 
on  the  10th  of  October  the  lame  year  by  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  Oberg  at  Lutterberg,  where  the  French  troops  made 
every  exertion  to  get  poflelfion  of  the  count’s  perfon.  Af¬ 
ter  his  troops  had  remained  with  the  allied  army  a  confi- 
derable  time,  he  was  ordered  by  an  imperial  mandate  of 
the  28th  of  Auguft  1758  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  join 
the  Auftrian  fbnees  againft  the  king  of  Pruifia  ;  but,  not- 
vvithftanding  the  threat  held  out  of  being  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  abfolutely  refilled  to  comply 
with  this  requiliticn  ;  and,  though  his  territories  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  French  troops,  and  treated  as  a  conquered 
country,  lie  continued  faithful  to  th#  folemn  engagements 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  England.  In  the  year 
}759  the  count  obtained  the  command  of  the  whole  artil¬ 
lery 
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7ery  of  the  allied  army,  and  on  this  occafion  renewed  the 
before-mentioned  treaty  with  his  Britannic  majefty,  en¬ 
gaging  to  furnifli  a  greater  number  of  troops.  He  had  a 
confiderable  (hare  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft  that  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Todenhaufen  ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  the  excellent  difpofition  which  he  made  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  artillery  was  ferved 
under  his  infpeftion.  The  fame  year  the  fiege  of  Mar- 
purg  was  fuccefsfully  undertaken  under  the  count’s  di¬ 
rection  :  he  next  accompanied  the  troops  deftined  for  the 
fiege  of  Munfter,  which  were  much  weaker  than  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  town  ;  'yet  this  attempt  was  crowned  with  fuch 
complete  fuccefs  under  the  command  of  the  count,  that 
the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  September.  On  his 
return  home  in  1760,  he  formed  an  artificial  ifland  in  the 
Steinheeder  lake,  which  is  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  and,  being  furrounded  by  moralfes,  is  without  the 
reach  of  cannon.  Here  he  afterwards  conftrufted  a  for- 
trefs,  an  expenfive  work,  on  which  he  was  employed  five 
years,  and  which  was  confidered  by  the  ableft  engineers 
as  impregnable  5  each  baftion  is  connected  with  another 
by  means  of  heavy  iron  chains  to  prevent  the  accefs  of 
boats;  and  it  contains,  betides  the  ufual  apartments,  a 
chapel  and  a  library  furnifhed  with  the  beft  books  on  en¬ 
gineering,  a  collection  of  models,  another  of  natural  cu- 
riofities,  and  lodgings  for  the  officers,  with  a  fchool  for  en¬ 
gineers,  and  an  obfervatory.  To  this  fortrefs  the  count 
gave  the  name  of  Wilhelmftein,  and  hither  he  often  re¬ 
tired  to  infpeCt  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  to  tleep 
in  an  apartment  direCtly  over  the  powder-magazine.  In 
the  year  1761,  when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  count  Lippe  was  appointed  by  his  Britannic 
majefty  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britifh  troops  fent  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  latter.  He  was  afterwards  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  both  armies  ;  and,  in  the  fpring  of 
1762,  proceeded  by  the  way  of  England  to  Portugal. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  king  ordered  the  fum  of  forty 
thouland  crufadoes  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his  eftabliffi- 
ment;  but  the  count,  with  his  ufual  magnanimity,  dif- 
tributed  one  half  of  the  money  among  the  foldiers,  by 
which  means  he  gained  the  elteem  of  the  whole  army,  and 
lent  back  the  other  half  to  the  king,  after  deduCiing  as 
much  as  was  fufficient  to  pay  for  his  uniform  of  field- 
marffial.  The  king  even  offered  him  a  penfion  of  3000I. 
fterling,  but  this  likewife  the  count  declined  ;  and, 
though  his  majefty  repeated  this  offer  after  the  count’s 
return  to  Germany,  and  had  actually  depofited  a  part  of 
the  fum  in  the  hands  of  a  Dutch  banker,  he  adhered  to  his 
fir (t  refolution.  By  his  exertions  principally,  Portugal 
was  protected  from  the  danger  threatened  to  it  by  her 
powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour.  The  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  Jofeph  I.  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  count  Lippe’s 
talents,  employed  him  in  a  civil  as  well  as  military  capa¬ 
city ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  advice,  introduced  many 
improvements  into  the  political  adminiftration  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  particularly  into  the  financial  department.  But 
his  principal  objeCl  was  to  eftablifh  the  army  on  a  refpeft- 
able  footing,  and  to  infpire  the  foldiery  with  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  fenfe  of  honour.  The  war  which  he  carried  on  with 
Spain  was  merely  a  defenfive  one  ;  but  he  effected  more 
by  it  than  he  could  by  one  of  a  contrary  delcription,  as 
he  was  enabled  to  throw  fo  many  obltacles  in  the  way  of 
the  enemy,  that  their  plans  were  rendered  entirely  fruit- 
lefs.  In  1763,  before  he  left  Portugal,  he  eftablilhed  a 
fchool  of  artillery  ;  and  conftruCted  on  the  Spaniffi  fron¬ 
tier  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs,  which,  in  commemoration  of 
his  name,  was  called  Fort  Lippe.  At  the  general  peace 
the  count  returned  to  Germany,  carrying  with  him  abun¬ 
dance  of  prefents  from  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  teftimony  of  their  efteem  and  approbation.  He 
now  employed  much  of  his  time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  art,  and  in  bringing  his  theories  to  the  teft  of  prac¬ 
tice.  As  the  refult  of  his  experience  and  obfervations, 
he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  art  of  defenfive  war,  in  fix  finall 
yoL.XII.  No.  870. 
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volumes,  which  is  faid  to  poffefs  much  merit,  but  of  which 
he  had  only  ten  copies  printed.  In  1767  he  revifited  Por¬ 
tugal  by  the  king’s  invitation,  and  completed  the  reform 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  Portuguefe  army.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  foon  after 
was  honoured  with  a  vilit  from  Frederic  II.  of  Pruffia. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  employed  in  promoting  the 
profperity  of  his  ftates,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeCfs. 
He  died  in  1777,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Sub¬ 
lime  thoughts  and  heroic  fentiments  had  been  as  fami¬ 
liar  and  natural  to  his  mind  as  they  were  to  the  noblefl 
characters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  animation  of  his 
features  announced  the  elevation,  fagacity,  penetration, 
kindnefs,  virtue,  and  ferenity,  of  his  foul.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  arts  and  fciences;  but 
his  favourite  ftudies  were  philofophy  and  ancient  hiftory. 
He  poffeffed  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  every  department 
of  literature  ;  and  by  his  travels  in  foreign  countries  he 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  French,  Eng- 
liffi,  Italian,  and  Portuguefe,  languages  ;  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  draftfman,  a  great  connoiffeur  in  paintings;  and  ex¬ 
celled  fo  much  in  mufic,  that  he  was  able  to  direCt  the 
concerts  which  were  given  in  the  evening  at  his  refidence. 

LIP'PED,  adj.  Having  lips. 

LIPPE'HNE,  a  town  of  the  New  Mark  of  Branden¬ 
burg  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Soldin,  and  twenty- 
fix  north  of  Cuftrin.  Lat.  53.  4.  N.  Ion.  15.  3.  E. 

LIP'PERODE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Lippe,  on  the  Lippe :  two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Lip- 
ftad  t. 

LIP'PEY.  See  Leypa,  p.  566. 

LIPTI  (Fra.  Filippo),  an  excellent  hiftorical  painter, 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the 
age  of  fixteen,  being  entered  a  noviciate  in  the  consent  of 
Carmelites  at  Florence,  where  he  was  born,  he  had  there 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  extraordinary  artift  Maf- 
faccio  at  work  upon  the  aftonifhing  frefcoes  with  which 
he  adorned  the  chapel  of  Brancacci,  in  the  church  there ; 
and  became  eager  to  embrace  the  art  he  faw  capable  of  fo 
much  effe£t  in  affording  gratification,  inftruftion,  and  in- 
tereft  to  the  mind.  Such  was  his  fuccefs,  and  fo  did  he 
enter  into  the  principles  and  manner  of  his  great  mafter, 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  faid,  by  commoa 
confent,  that  the  foul  of  Maffaccio  ftill  abode  with  Fra„ 
Filippo.  He  forfook  the  habit  of  his  convent,  and  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  painting  ;  but  his  ftudies  were  for  a 
time  difturbed  by  his  being  unfortunately  taken,  while 
out  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  by  fome  Moors,  and  carried 
prifoner  to  Barbary ;  where  he  remained  in  flavery  eigh¬ 
teen  months.  He  obtained  his  liberty  by  his  talents.  He 
drew  the  portrait  of  his  mafter  upon  a  wall  with  fo  much 
fpirit  and  accuracy  in  refemblance,  that  he,  being  ftruck 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  flave,  and  generoufly  feeling 
compunction  in  confining  a  man  of  fuch  ufeful  talents, 
gave  him  his  freedom  as  a  reward.  On  his  return  home, 
he  painted  fome  works  for  Alphonfo  king  of  Calabria. 
He  employed  himfelf  alfo  in  Padua  ;  but  it  was  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city  of  Florence,  that  his  principal  works  were  per¬ 
formed.  He  was  employed  by  Cofino  di  Medici ;  who 
prefented  his  piftures  to  his  friends,  and  one  to  pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  He  was  alfo  employed  to  adorn  the  palaces  of 
the  republic,  the  churches,  and  many  of  the  houfes  of  the 
principal  citizens ;  among  whom  his  talents  were  held  ia 
high  ettimation.  The  holy  mode  of  life  into  which  he 
was  conducted  in  early  years,  and  the  fine  endowments  of 
mind  which  he  enjoyed  by  nature,  did  not  teach  him  the 
folly  of  vice  ;  and  he  met  in  this  world  with  a  fevere  pu- 
niffiment,  juftly  due  to  a  guilty  amour  he  indulged  in  at 
Spoleto  ;  where  he  was  employed  at  the  cathedral  to  paint 
the  chapel  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin.  There,  in  his  fixty- 
feventh  year,  he  was  poifoned  by  the  relations  of  the  lady 
whofe  favours  he  was  fuppofed  to  enjoy.  Lorenzo  di  Me¬ 
dici  erefited  a  marble  tomb  in  the  cathedral  to  his  memory, 
which  Angelo  Politiano  adorned  with  a  Latin  epitaph. 

LIPPI  (Filippo),  fon  of  the  former,  was  renowned  for 
9  L  excellent 
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excellent  imitations  of  architectural  ornaments.  He  died 
in  1505,  at  the  age  of  45. 

LIP'PI  (Lorenzo),  alfo  a  Florentine  painter,  born  In 
1606.  He  was  likewife  a  great  mufician  and  a  poet.  In 
the  latter  character  he  publiflied  II  Malmantile  racquijlato. 
He  died  in  1664. 

LIP'PIA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Houftoun,  from  Augujline 
Lippi,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  died  in  Abyflinia.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofper- 
mia,  natural  order  ftellatas,  (vitices,  JuJf.)  Thegeneric  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  perianth  one-leafed,  comprefled,  four¬ 
toothed,  bivalved,  when  mature;  valves  membranaceous, 
acuminate,  keeled,  upright,  permanent.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  unequal ;  border  four-cleft ;  divifions  rounded, 
the  inferior  and  fuperior  one  larger;  the  fuperior  ereCt. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  fliorter  than  the  corolla;  two  of 
them  longer  than  the  others  ;  anthers  fi'mple.  Piftillum  : 
germ  ovate,  compreffed-flat :  ftyle  filiform,  of  the  fituation 
and  length  of  the  ftamen  ;  (tigmas  oblique,  Pericarpium  : 
none;  valves  of  the  calyx  cover  the  feeds.  Seeds:  folitary, 
oblong.  Several  fructifications  are  collected  into  a  little 
head ,—  EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  four-toothed,  round- 
ifh,  upright,  compreffed- membranaceous  ;  capfule  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  two-feeded,  Itraight;  feed  one,  two- 
celled.  Grertner  is  for  expunging  this  genus,  and  unit¬ 
ing  it  with  Blairia.  He  remarks  that  the  calyx  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fuperior. 

Species.  1.  Lippia  Americana,  or  American  lippia:  heads 
pyramidal.  Height  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  with  a  rough 
bark ;  branches  and  leaves  in  pairs.  Leaves  oblong, 
pointed,  a  little  ferrate.  Peduncles  axillary,  fuftaining 
many  pyramidal  fcaly  heads,  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
gray  pea,  in  which  are  many  fmall  yellow  flowers  between 
the  fcales ;  corolla  funnel-form.  Fruits  on  long  pedun¬ 
cles.  Seeds  two,  coadunate,  ovate,  fomewhat  bony,  con¬ 
vex  and  fmoothifli  on  one  fide,  flat  or  (lightly  concave  on 
the  other,  whitifh.  Found  at  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr.  Hou¬ 
ftoun  ;  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733. 

s.  Lippia  hemifphserica,  or  hemifpherical  lippia:  heads 
hemifpherical.  This  is  a  (hrub  ten  feet  in  height,  the 
whole  odoriferous  and  aromatic ;  dividing  into  woody, 
round,  weak,  branches,  that  bend  down  unlefs  they  are 
fupported;  the  younger  ones  are  quadrangular  and  flow- 
«r-bearing.  Flowers  fmall,  each  on  a  very  (hort  pedun¬ 
cle;  corolla  white.  This  plant  connects  the  deflate  with 
the  verticillate  plants,  and  yet  is  of  neither  order.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

3.  Lippia  ovata,  or  ovate  lippia:  heads  ovate,  leaves 
linear,  quite  entire.  Gsertner  feparates  this  from  Lippia, 
on  account  of  the  inverted  fituation  of  the  embryo,  and 
names  it  Dalea  Lippiaftrum.  L’Heritier  has  placed  it 
among  the  Selagos.  See  Selago  ovata. 

4.  Lippia  hirfuta,  or  hirfute  lippia:  hirfute,  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  wrinkled,  ferrate,  tomentofe  underneath;  panicles 
axillary,  heads  ovate.  Stem  four-cornered,  hoary  with 
(hagginefs.  Flowers  minute,  white.  Found  in  America 
by  Mutis. 

5.  Lippia  cymofa,  or  cymous  lippia :  flowers  cymed, 
leaves  ovate,  almoft  entire.  This  (hrub  has  often  leveral 
ftems  from  the  fame  root,  each  no  bigger  than  a  goofe- 
quill ;  round,  woody,  brownifh  black,  from  three  to  fix 
feet  in  height,  (lender,  and  requiring  fupport ;  twigs  many, 
oppofite,  having  (harp  prickles  one  third  of  an  inch  long; 
and  oppofite  leaves,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  little 
pointed  at  the  ends,  almoft  round,  3'ellowifti-green,  fmooth, 
fomething  like  thofe  of  Nummularia,  and  very  ftrong 
fcented  like  Pulegium.  Petioles  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  top,  are  fmall,  many 
together,  of  the  colour,  and  fomewhat  refembling,  thofe 
of  Spirsea  Theophrafti,  though  not  fo  clofe  fet,  nor  fo 
handfome.  Seeds  fmall,  oblong,  channelled,  brown.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  (hrubs,  being  natives  of 
the  continent  of  America  and  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  inuft  be  preferved  in  a  bark-ltove.  The  feeds  (hould 
ke  (own  on  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated  as  other 
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(hrubby  plants  from  the  fame  country  5  by  keeping  them 
always  in  the  ftove,  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  obferving 
to  give  them  a  large  lhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  to 
refrefti  them  frequently  with  water.  In  winter  they  muft 
be  watered  more  fparingly,  and  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  winter,  efpecially  when  young ;  but,  when  they  hava 
acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be  preferved  with  a  lefs  (hare 
of  warmth.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  thift  them 
into  larger  pots;  but  this  (hould  not  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated  :  once  every  fpring  will  be  fufficient;  for  thefe  and 
many  other  exotic  plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well  when  fre¬ 
quently  removed  as  when  they  .are  permitted  to  fill  the 
pots  with  their  roots.  Shift  them  in  April,  at  which  time 
the  tan  of  the  liot-bed  (hould  be  ftirred,  and  fre(h  tan 
mixed  with  it,  to  increafe  the  heat.  The  earth  in  which 
thel'e  plants  are  placed,  (hould  be  fre(h  and  light,  but  not 
too  rich. 

LIP'PIE,  /.  A  corn-meafure  in  Scotland  ;  four  lippies 
being  equal  to  one  peck. 

LIP'PITUDE,  J.  [ lippus ,  Lat.  blear-eyed.]  Bieared- 
nefs  of  eyes. — Dileafes  that  are  infectious  are,  fuch  as  are 
in  the  fpirits  and  not  fo  much  in  the  humours,  and  there¬ 
fore  pafs  eafily  from  body  to  body ;  fuch  are  peftilences 
and  lippitudes.  Bacon. 

LIPP'LEPOUT, /.  in  botany.  See  Cassine,  vol.  iii. 
p.  874. 

LIP'POMAN  (Louis),  a  learned  Italian  prelate  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  defcended  from  a  noble  Venetian  fa¬ 
mily,  and  born  in  the  capital,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  Being  deltined  to  the  church,  he  purfued  his 
ftudies  with  fuch  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  he  was  con- 
fidered  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  divines  of  his  time.  He 
was  alfo  diftinguilhed  by  his  capacity  for  bufinefs;  and 
was  employed  in  feveral  embaflies  of  importance,  to  Por¬ 
tugal  and  other  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  divines 
who  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  acquired 
confiderable  reputation  by  the  figure  which  he  made  in  the 
difcuflions  of  that  aflembly.  Upon  the  interruption  of 
the  council,  he  was  fent  papal  nuncio  into  Germany  in 
1548  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  recalled  by  pope  Ju¬ 
lius  III.  who  fixed  upon  him  for  one  of  the  three  prefi- 
dents  of  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1556,  pope  Paul  IV. 
fent  him  nuncio  into  Poland,  and  made  him  his  fecretary. 
M.  de  Thou  bellows  a  high  encomium  upon  him,  by  ob¬ 
ferving,  that  he  was  equally  illuftrious  for  the  purity  of 
his  principles  and  the  innocence  of  his  life.  By  zealous 
catholics  he  might  be  thought  entitled  to  fuch  a  com¬ 
mendation ;  but  his  claim  to  it  would  have  been  oppofed 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  proteftants  of  Poland,  whom  he  per¬ 
fected  with  inhuman  and  unrelenting  feverity,  during 
his  million  in  that  country.  At  different  periods,  the 
dates  of  which  we  have  not  met  with,  he  was  fuccelfively 
promoted  to  the  biflioprics  of  Modon,  Verona,  and  Ber¬ 
gamo.  The  various  employments  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  profecuting 
his  literary  ftudies,  and  publilhing  various  learned  and 
laborious  treatifes.  He  died  in  1559,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  divinity,  and  particularly  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fcriptures,  and  the  fathers.  He  publilhed,  Ca¬ 
tenas  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  upon  Genefis,  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  the  ten  firft  Pfalms,  which  appeared  in  3  vols, 
folio,  in  1546,  1550,  and  1584.  He  alfo  made  liimfelf 
famous  by  a  new  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in 
8  vols.  folio,  which  are  laborious  and  minute,  rather  than 
critical  and  judicious;  feven  volumes  of  which  were  pub¬ 
liflied  by  liimfelf,  from  1551  to  1558,  and  the  eighth  af¬ 
ter  his  death  in  1560,  by  his  nephew,  Jerome  Lippoman. 

LIPP'SPRING,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  biftiopric 
of  Paderborn,  at  the  fource  of  the  Lippe.  This  town  is 
famous  for  being  the  place  where  Charlemagne  obliged 
the  Saxons  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  and  where  he  held 
three  councils :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Detmold,  and  four 
north  of  Paderborn. 

LIP'PUS  (Aurelius),  wliofe  family-name  wa6  Brando- 
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tint,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  divine,  and  polite  writer, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  the  rjth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  furnamed  Lippus ,  on  account  of  a  defluxion 
from  his  eyes,  which,  at  an  early  age,  had  nearly  deprived 
him  of  his  fight.  Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  he 
acquired  great  eminence  in  various  kinds  of  literature. 
Among  other  excellencies  for  which  he  was  diftinguilhed, 
he  was  Angularly  ready  in  his  poetic  compofitions  ;  and 
this  talent  he  poflefled  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  put  into  very  elegant  verfe,  without  preme¬ 
ditation,  all  the  topics  of  Pliny’s  thirty-feven  books  of 
Natural  Hidory.  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  hearing  of 
his  fame,  invited  him  to  his  court;  and  employed  him, 
for  feveral  years,  in  teaching  rhetoric  at  Buda  and  Gran. 
After  the  death  of  that  king,  in  1490,  he  returned  to 
Florence,  and  affumed  the  habit  of  the  friars  of  St.  Au- 
gultin.  In  this  new  profeflion,  he  applied  afliduoufly  to 
the  exercife  of  his  minjdry,  and  preached,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  to  crowded  auditories  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy. 
After  refiding  for  fome  time  at  Naples,  where  he  had  for 
his  fcholar  Giam maria  del  Monte,  afterwards  pope  Julius 
III.  he  fettled' at  Rome,  and  died  there  of  the  plague  in 
1498.  The  moll  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  were 
his  3  books  De  Ratione  Scribcndi,  containing  the  precepts 
of  good  writing,  and  written  with  Angular  learning  and 
elegance ;  and  two  books,  entitled  Ckrifliana  Paradoxa  ; 
and  De  Humana  Vita  Conditioner  el  tollenda  Corporum  JEgri- 
tudine.  Thefe,  with  fome  others,  were  printed  at  Bafil  in 
1498.  He  alfo  publilhed,  in  heroic  verfe,  the  hiflories  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,  a 
treatife  De  Lege,  fome  orations,  and  fome  Latin  and  Ita¬ 
lian  poems;  and  left  feveral  treatifes  in  manufcript,  on 
political  and  hiftorical  fubjeCts.  Tirabofchi. 

LIPRAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata:  feven- 
teen  miles  wed-louth-weft  of  Manfredonia. 

LIPRE'YS,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  the  date  of 
Georgia,  which  runs  into  the  Toinbigh  in  lat.  32.  50.  N. 
Ion.  87.  51.  W. 

LIPS,  a  town  andcaftleof  Hungary:  fix  miles  north  of 
Neufol. 

LIP'SIUS  (Julius),  a  very  eminent  philologift  and  cri¬ 
tic,  was  born  in  1547  at  Ifcli,  a  village  near  Bruffels, 
where  his  father,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  had  a  country-houfe.  He  gave  very  early  difplays 
of  his  difpofition  for  literature,  which  was  cultivated  to 
advantage  at  the  Jefuits’  fchool  in  Cologne,  whither  he 
was  fent  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Well  furnilhed  with  claffi- 
cal  learning,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  Hill  however 
retaining  a  predilection  for  the  belles  lettres.  He  pub¬ 
lilhed  the  firft  fruits  of  his  ftudies  in  this  lad  department 
underthe  title  of  Variorum  LeElionum  LibriTres,  dedicated  to 
cardinal  Granvelle,  who  patronized  him,  and  received  him 
into  his  houfeat  Rome,  in  1567,511  quality  of  Latin  fecre- 
tary.  Lipfuis  employed  the  opportunity  this  fituation  af¬ 
forded  him  in  collating  manufcripts  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
libraries,  infpeCiing  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  cultivat- 
ing3n  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  fcholars  then  refiding 
in  that  metropolis.  Wilhing  to  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  proceeded  through  Germany  with  that  intention. 
The  Low  Countries,  however,  were  now  the  feat  of  war ; 
and  he  learned  that  his  own  patrimony  was  laid  wade  by 
the  troops.  He  therefore,  in  1 5 72,  accepted  the  profel- 
forlhip  of  hidory  at  Jena,  though  a  Lutheran  univerfity  ; 
nor  does  he  feem  to  have  fcrupled,  during  the  greateli 
part  of  his  life,  complying  with  the  edablilhed  religion  of 
the  country  in  which  he  refided.  Quitting  Jena  in  1574, 
he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  married  a  widow1,  by  whom 
he  never  had  any  children.  At  that  city  he  wrote  his 
Antiqua  LeEliones ,  confiding  chiefly  of  emendations  of  Plau¬ 
tus;  and  began  his  notes  upon  Tacitus.  After  refiding 
for  a  time  at  his  native  feat  of  Ifch,  lie  was  driven  thence 
by  the  civil  wars,  and  took  Ihelter  at  Louvain,  where,  in 
1576,  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  gave  public 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs.  The  didurbances 
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of  the  time  induced  him  to  make  a  further  retreat,  and  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  hidory  at  Leyden,  and  thus  again 
changed  his  external  religion  from  Roman-catholic  toCal- 
vinid.  The  thirteen  years  which  he  fpent  at  this  univerfity 
were  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  were  didinguilhed  by  the 
publication  of  thofe  works  by  which  he  acquired  mod  re¬ 
putation.  Thefe  were  upon  various  topics,  critical,  hido- 
rical,  and  philofophical,  written  with  much  vigour  of  dyle 
and  depth  of  erudition.  His  commentaries  upon  Tacitus 
were  particularly  applauded  by  the  learned.  Two  works 
which  he  wrote,  however,  brought  a  ferious  imputation  upon 
his  principles,  and  have  left  an  indelible  ftain  on  his  me¬ 
mory.  Thefe  were,  his  Politicorum  Librivi.  and  his  treatife 
De  una  Religione.  In  them  he  maintains  openly  the  maxint 
that  no  date  ought  to  permit  a  plurality  of  religions,  but 
ought  to  exercile  the  utmod  feverity  againd  all  who  fepa- 
rate  from  the  edablilhed  church.  This  doCtrine  could  not 
but  appear  highly  offenfive  in  a  country  which  had  lately 
undergone  the  greateli  calamities  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  a  perfecuting  church,  and  had  adopted  tolerant  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  was  warmly  attacked  in  controverfy  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  univerfity,  proud  of  poffeffing  fo  eminent  a 
fcholar,  gave  him  more  countenance  than  might  have  been 
expeCted,  yet  he  thought  he  faw  a  dorm  ariling,  and  pri¬ 
vately  withdrew  to  Flanders.  There  he  made  an  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  protedant  religion,  and  returned  to  the  church 
in  which  he  had  been  originally  educated,  and  to  which 
he  affirmed  he  had  always  fecretly  adhered.  He  fettled 
again  at  Louvain,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres 
with  undiminilhed  reputation.  His  intolerant  maxims 
were  not  likely  to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  papills; 
and  he  received  liberal  propofals  from  various  fovereigns 
and  other  perfons  of  diftinttion  to  refide  under  their  pro¬ 
tection.  He,  however,  chofe  to  continue  at  Louvain, 
where  he  wrote  many  other  works  of  different  degrees  of 
merit.  It  is  admitted  that  in  his  later  writings  his  dyle 
is  much  deteriorated  by  the  habit  or  affedation  of  a  fen- 
tentious  brevity,  which  he  contracted  from  the  imitation 
of  Tacitus,  and  particularly  of  Seneca,  who  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  philofopher.  Though  he  did  not  live  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  he  gave  marks  of  an  enfeebled  judgment;  and 
efpecially  afforded  his  enemies  a  triumph,  by  the  weak  lu- 
perftition  he  difplayed  in  his  two  pieces  entitled,  Diva  Virgo 
Hallenjis,  and  Diva  Sic hemienjis,  five  Afpricollis.  Thefe  were 
relations  of  the  wonders  and  miracles  performed  at  the 
ffirines  of  two  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the 
learned  devotee  adopted  every  puerile  and  abfurd  tale  that 
he  found  current  among  the  vulgar.  If,  as  is  fuppofed, 
the  Jefuits  put  him  upon  writing  thefe  legends  in  order 
to  give  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  religious  profeflion, 
they  confulted  very  ill  the  reputation  both  of  Liplius  and 
his  religion.  That  he  had  really  become  a  weak  bigot, 
appeared  further  from  his  dedicating  a  filver  pen  to  the 
Virgin  of  Hall  in  a  copy  of  verfes  filled  with  his  own 
praifes,  and  in  his  bequefl  to  her  of  his  furred  gown. 
Lipfius  died  at  Louvain  in  1606,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
His  works  have  been  collected  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

LIPSK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek  :  twenty-eight  miles  wed-fouth-welt  of  Sluck. 

LIPSK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz:  thirty  miles  north  of  Sandomirz. 

LIP'SO,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
eight  miles  in  circumference:  fix  miles  fouth-louth-eall 
of  Patmos.  Lat.  37.  24.  N.  Ion.  26.  23.  E. 

LIP'STADT.  See  Lippe. 

LIPTO'TES,  f.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  wherein,  by  de¬ 
nying  the  contrary  of  what  we  intend,  more  is  fignified 
than  we  would  feem  to  exprefs;  as  in  the  following  verfe 
of  Virgil :  “  Quid  prodefl,  quod  me  ipfe  animo  non  fper- 
nis,  Amynta.” 

LIPU'DA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
five  miles  fo’uth  of  Cape  Alice. 

LIPYR'IAjy.  [Greek.]  A  kind  of  continual  fev>.r. 

LIQ'UABLE,  adj.  [from  liquo,  Lat,]  Such  as  may  be 
melted. 
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LIQUA'MEN,yi  [Latin.]  The  fubltance  produced  by 
liquation. 

To  LI'QUATE,  v.  n.  To  melt  ;  to  liquefy. — If  the  falts 
be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is  baked,  they  are  apt 
to  liquate.  Woodward  on  Foffils. 

LIQUA'TION,/.  [Latin.]  The  aft  of  melting.— Ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  melted. — The  common  opinion  hath  been, 
that  chryltal  is  nothing  but  ice  and  fnow  concreted,  and, 
by  duration  of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation.  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors. 

LIQUEFAC'TION,/  The  act  of  melting;  the  Hate 
of  being  melted. — Heat  diflolveth  and  melteth  bodies  that 
keep  in  their  fpirits,  as  in  divers  liquefaElions ;  and  fo  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid.  Bacon's 
Natural  Hijlory. — The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true 
liquefaElion  or  diffolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region. 
Burnet. 

LIQ'UEFIABLE,  adj.  Such  as  may  be  melted.-— There 
are  three  caufes  of  fixation,  the  even  fpreading  of  the  fpi¬ 
rits  and  tangible  parts,  the  clofenefs  of  the  tangible  parts, 
and  the  jejunenefs  or  extreme  comminution  of  fpirits  ; 
the  two  firft  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the 
laft  not.  Bacon's  Natural  Hifiory. 

To  LIQ'UEFY,  v.  a.  To  melt;  to  diffolve. — That  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  allies,  being  a  fmother- 
ing  heat,  is  the  moll  proper,  for  it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor 
rarefy  ;  and  that  is  true  maturation.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifi. 

To  LIQ'UEFY,-  v.  n.  To  grow  liquid. — The  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  approach  of  the  faint’s  head. 
Addifon  on  Italy. 

LIQ'UEFYING,_/i  The  ailing  of  melting  down;  the 
ail  of  diflolving. 

LIQUEN'TIA,  now  Livenza,  a  river  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

LIQUEOI'S.  See  Lieou-Kieou,  p.  629. 

LIQUES'CENCY,  f.  Aptnefs  to  melt. 

LIQUES'CENT,  adj.  Melting. 

LIQUEU'R,yi  [French.]  A  flavoured  dram: 

Know  what  conferves  they  choofe  to  eat. 

And  what  liqueurs  to  tipple.  Shcnfione. 

LIQ'UID,  adj.  \_liquide,  Fr.  liquidus,  Lat.]  Not  folid  ; 
not  forming  one  continuous  fubltance;  fluid. — Gently 
rolls  the  liquid  glafs.  Dr.  Daniel. — Soft ;  clear  : 

Her  breaft,  the  fug’red  nelt 
Of  her  delicious  foul,  that  there  does  lie. 

Bathing  in  dreams  of  liquid  melody.  Crajhaw. 

Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harlhnefs. — The  many  li¬ 
quid  confonants  give  a  pleafing  found  to  the  words,  though 
they  are  all  of  one  fyllable.  Dryden's  JEneid, 

,Let  Carolina  fmooth  the  tuneful  lay, 

Lull  with  Amelia’s  liquid  name-the  nine, 

And  fweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.  Pope's  Horace. 

Dilfolved,  fo  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by  law. — If  a  credi¬ 
tor  fhould  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of  his  debtor’s 
corpfe,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  received,  fince  the  bu- 
flnefs  of  burial  requires  a  quick  difpatch,  though  the  debt 
be  entirely  liquid.  Aylifife's  Parergon. 

LIQ'UID, f.  Liquid  fubltance;  liquor: 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  fummer  heats  annoy. 

To  fit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy. 

Quaffing  rich  liquids.  Philips. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  Count  Rumford’s  Eflays,  he 
has  detailed  fome  very  curious  experiments  on  the  con¬ 
ducting  power  of  liquids  with  regard  to  heat.  Our  limits 
will  notallow  us  to  make  long  extracts  from  the  intereft- 
ing  experiments  of  this  ingenious  philofopher,  who  has 
done  more  in  what  regards  the  fcienee  of  heat  than  all 
who  have  ever  written  upon  it  befides.  We  only  hope  to 
be  able  to  convey  fome  intelligible  ideas  on  the  lubjeCt  to 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  feen  the  count’s  Efiays, 
or  who,  from  their  numerous  avocations,  cannot  fpare 
time  to  read  a  more  voluminous  account. 
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In  the  courfe  of  a  fet  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
count  had  occafion  to  ufe  thermometers  of  an  uncommon 
fize,  (their  bulbs  being  above  four  inches  in  diameter,) 
having  expofed  one,  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  win¬ 
dow,  to  cool  after  being  heated,  he  obferved  the  whole 
mafs  of  liquid  in  a  molt  rapid  motion,  running  fwiftly  in 
two  oppofite  directions  up  and  down  at  the  fame  time. 
This  motion  was  rendered  vifibleby  fome  particles  of  duff: 
which  had  got  by  accident  among  the  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
fun  happening  to  Ihine  upon  the  window,  as  dult  in  the 
air  of  a  darkened  room  is  vifible  by  the  fun-beams  coming 
through  a  hole  in  the  window-fliutter.  The  afcending 
current  occupied  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  defcending  the 
fides.  On  inclining  the  tube  a  little,  the  former  moved 
out  of  the  axis  and  occupied  that  fide  which  was  upper- 
moft,  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  lower  fide.  Quick  cool¬ 
ing,  by  applying  ice-cold  water  to  the  tube,  increafed  the 
velocities  of  the  currents,  which,  however,  ceafed  en¬ 
tirely  when  the  thermometer  had  acquired  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  Being  perfuaded  that  this  motion  in 
fluids  (for  the  fame  experiment  was  tried  with  the  fame 
refult  with  a  Similar  thermometer  filled  with  linfeed-oil) 
was  occafioned  by  their  particles  going  individually  and  in 
fuccefiion  to  give  off  their  heat  to  the  cold  fides  of  the  tube, 
the  count  was  led  to  conclude,  that  liquids  are  in  faCl 
non-conduElors  of  heat\  and  that,  if  heat  be  propagated  in 
them  only  in  confequence  of  the  internal  motion  of  the 
particles,  whatever  could  obftruCt  thofe  motions  would 
retard  that  efteCt.  To  determine  this  point,  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  was  made  to  pafs  through  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  water;  and,  noting  the  time  employed,  the 
experiment  was  repeated  with  water  mixed  with  fome  fine 
fubltance,  as  eider-down,  which,  without  altering  its 
chemical  properties,  or  impairing  its  fluidity,  could  only 
ferve  to  obftruCt  and  embarrafs  the  motions  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  water  in  transporting  the  heat,  Ihould  heat  be 
tran/ported  and  carried  in  this  manner,  and  not  pafs  freely 
through  it.  The  body  which  received  the  heat,  and 
which  Served  at  the  fame  time  to  meafure  the  quantity  of 
it  communicated,  was  a  very  large  thermometer,  with  a 
cylindrical  bulb  made  of  thin  copper,  fpherical  at  the  ends, 
1 ‘84.  inches  in  diameter,  4/99  long,  of  13-2099  cubic 
inches  capacity,  and  meafuring  externally  28  834  Square 
inches;  it  weighed  1846  gr.  and  could  contain  3344  gr. 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  55°.  To  this  bulb  was 
affixed  a  glafs  tube  24  inches  long  and  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  by  means  of  a  cork  fitted  into  a  neck  of  copper 
1  inch  long,  belonging  to  the  bulb.  This  thermometer, 
filled  with  linfeed-oil  and  graduated,  was  fixed  in  the  axis 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  made  of  thin  Iheet-copper, 
inches  long,  and  2-3435  inches  diameter  within,  with  a 
fpherical  bottom,  weighing  2261  gr.  The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  made  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  this 
cylinder  by  means  of  4  pins  of  wood  Jg  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  £  of  an  inch  long,  one  of  them  faftened  to 
the  bottom,  the  other  three  round  the  infide  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  at  equal  diltances,  in  very  Small  Sockets  made  to./e- 
ceive  them.  The  diftance  between  the  external  furface 
of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  and  the  internal  of  the 
containing  cylinder  was  0-25175  of  an  inch,  and  could 
contain,  at  the  height  of  \  of  an  inch  above  the  bulb, 
2468  grains  of  water.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
being  Surrounded  by  water,  or  by  any  other  liquid,  or 
mixture,  the  conducting  power  of  which  was  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  a  cylinder  of  cork  Something  lefs  in  diameter  than 
the  brafs  cylinder,  about  half  an  inch  long,  having  a  hole 
in  its  centre  in  which  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  palled 
freely,  was  thruft  down  into  the  brafs  cylinder  nearly  to 
the  Surface  of  the  fubltance  it  contained,  and  made  to  reft 
on  three  projecting  brafs  points  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the 
copper  bulb.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  was  then  filled 
with  eider-down,  and  doled  with  a  cork  Hopper,  the  tube 
of  the  thermometer,  which  pafles  through  a  fit  hole  in 
the  middle  of  this  ftopper,  projecting  upwards.  Thefcale 
from  the  point  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water  wa% 
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um  that  part  of  the  tube  which  rifes  above  the  Hopper, 
and  was  divided  according  to  that  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
thermometer  being  fixed  in  the  tube  as  above  defcribed, 
furrounded  by  the  fubftance  the  conducting  power  of 
which  was  to  be  afcertained,  the  inftrument  was  placed  in 
thawing  ice,  and  kept  there  till  the  thermometer  fell  to 
320.  It  was  then  taken  out  and  inftantly  plunged  into 
boiling  water,  and  the  conducing  power  of  the  fubftance 
under  experiment  was  eftimated  by  the  time  required  to 
make  the  heat  pafs  through  it  into  the  thermometer;  the 
time  being  carefully  noted  when  the  liquid  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  arrived  at  400,  and  alfo  when  it  came  to  every  20th 
degree  above  it.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made 
with  this  inftrument,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove  that 
the  paflage  of  heat  through  water  is  much  impeded  by 
mixing  other  fubftances  with  it,  whether  they  be  fuch 
(eider-down  for  inftance)  as  merely  embarrafs  the  water  in 
its  motions,  or  tliofe  (mucilages,  &c.)  which  lelfen  its 
fluidity. 

The*  time  required  to  heat  the  inftrument  from  320  to 
200,  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  furrounded 
with 

1 .  2276  gr.  of  water  and  192  gr.  of  ftarch,  was  1109* 

2.  2276  gr.  of  water  and  192  gr.  of  eider-down,  94.9 

3.  With  water  and  4.8  gr.  or  ■j^th  of  its  bulk  of 

eider-down  ...  .  765 

4.  With  dewed  apples  -  -  10964 

5.  With  pure  water  ....  597 

The  ftarch  was  boiled  with  the  water  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  as  was  alfo  the  eider-down  ;  the  latter  to  free  it 
from  air,  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  obftinacy. 

As  count  Rumford  fuppofed,  and  juftly,  that  there  was 
a  poflibility  of  error  when  the  refults  were  determined  by 
the  extreme  points  freezing  and  boiling ,  owing  to  the  ilow- 
nefs  of  the  procefs  when  the  inftrument  approaches  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  placed,  he  thought 
they  might  be  got  more  accurately  by  taking  the  times 
occupied  in  heating  from  So0  to  160.  They  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

With  the  j  ft:  -  -  341" 

With  the  2d  -  269 

With  the  3d  -  -  21 5 

With  the  4th  -  -  335 
With  pure  water  -  172 

The  time  the  heat  took  to  pafs  out  of  the  thermometer 
through  the  fame  fubftances : 


from  200°  to  40° 

from  160° 

through  the  ift  - 

-  1548" 

468" 

the  id  - 

-  1541  -  - 

-  460 

the  3d  - 

-  1395  -  - 

373 

the  4th  - 

-  J749«  -  - 

-  520 

Water  - 

-  1032 

277 

As  the  refults  of  thefe  experiments  prove  that  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  heat  in  water  is  retarded,  not  only  by  thofe 
things  which  diminilh  its  fluidity,  but  alfo  by  thofe  which, 
by  mechanical  means,  and  without  forming  any  combi¬ 
nation  with  it  whatever,  merely  obftrufil  its  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  it  appears  to  the  ingenious  author,  and  we  believe 
it  will  not’be  denied,  that  this  proves,  that  heat  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  water  in  confluence  of  its  internal  motions;  or, 
that  it  is  tranfported  or  carried  by  the  particles  of  that  li¬ 
quid,  and  that  it  does  not  fpreaa  and  expand  in  it,  as  in 
metals  and  other  conductors  of  heat,  as  has  generally  been 
imagined. 

The  fuccefsof  thefe  experiments  encouraged  the  author 
to  plan  and  execute  others  Hill  more  decilive  and  extremely 
interefting.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  water  can¬ 
not  be  heated  in  contaft  with  ice;  reflecting  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  he  perceived  that  either  this  muft  be  a  miftake,  or  his 
ideas  refpefting  the  manner  in  which  heat  is  propagated 
in  that  fluid  erroneous.  On  the  fuppofition  that  water 
is  not  a  conductor  of  heat,  according  to  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  that  term,  or  that  heat  cannot  pafs  in  that 
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fluid,  except  when  carried  by  its  particles,  (which,  being- 
put  in  motion  by  the  change  it  occafions  in  their  fpecific 
gravity,  tranfports  it  from  place  to  place,)  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  how  ice,  if,  inftead  of  being  permitted  to  fwim  on 
water,  it  were  confined  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  any  where 
below  the  furface,  could  aft'eft  the  temperature  of  the  fu- 
perincumbent  water,  or  prevent  its  receiving  heat  from 
other  bodies;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ice-cold  water 
which  relults  from  the  melting  of  ice  when  on  the  furface 
of  that  fluid,  cannot  but  defcend  by  its  gravity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  veffel  in  an  uninterrupted  ftream  ; 
fo  that,  as  long  as  this  operation  is  going  on,  the  mafs  of 
water  cannot  be  much  heated. 

A  cylindrical  glafs  jar  4-7  inches  diameter  and  14  inches 
high  was  nearly  filled  with  boiling-hot  water.  A  circu¬ 
lar  cake  of  ice  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter,  34  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  io^oz.  was  then  gently  put  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.  In  2'  58"  it  was  entirely  melted. 
A  cake  of  ice  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions  with  the 
above  was  afterwards  fattened  down  on  the  bottom  of  the 
fame  jar,  by  means  of  two  (lender  laths,  a  trifle  longer 
than  the  diameter  of  the  jar,  forced  down  into  it,  and  laid 
acrofis  each  other  over  the  ice.  Cold  water  to  cover  the 
ice  to  the  height  of  }  of  an  inch  was  then  poured  into  the 
jar  to  prevent  its  breaking  by  the  fudden  application  of 
boiling  water  with  which  it  was  next  filled.  To  protect 
the  ice  while  the  hot  water  was  pouring  in,  a  circular 
piece  of  paper  was  previoufly  laid  on  its  furface,  which 
was  afterwards  gently  removed  by  means  of  a  (tring  fait- 
ened  to  one  fide  of  it.  The  refult  of  the  experiment 
proved,  that  the  count  was  not  miftaken  in  his  ideas. 
When  20'  had  elapfed,  the  heat  in  the  water  at  differ¬ 
ent  depths  was  found  to  be — immediately  above  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  ice,  400;  at  4  inch  above  it,  46°;  at  1  inch, 
1300;  at  3  inches,  159°;  at  7  inches,  1600.  At  the  end 
of  35',  it  was,  at  the  furface  of  the  ice,  400 ;  at  4  inch, 
76°;  at  1  inch,  no0;  at  2  inches,  1440;  at  3,  148°;  at  5, 
1484°;  at  7,  1490.  After  1  hour  and  15',  it  was,  at  the 
ice,  40°;  1  inch  above  it,  82°;  2  inches,  1060;  3,  1230. 
Thefe  were  taken  near  the  fide  of  the  jar;  the  following 
at  the  axis:  At  the  end  of  1  h.  30  m.  at  the  furface  of 
the  ice,  400;  at  1  inch  above  it,  84°;  at  2  inches,  1150; 
at  3,  1160;  at  7,  1170.  At  the  end  of  2  hours,  itill  400 
at  the  furface  of  the  ice ;  76°  at  1  inch  above  it ;  940  at  2 
inches;  io6°at3;  io8°at4;  io8J°at6;  10840  at  7  inches. 
An  end  was  now  put  to  the  experiment;  the  water  was 
poured  off;  and,  the  remaining  ice  being  weighed,  it  was 
found  that  5  oz.  6  gr.  troy  had  been  melted.  Taking 
the  mean  temperatnre  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  at  1060,  it  appeared  that  734  oz.  of  hot  water 
employed  was  cooled  78°.  As  1  oz.  of  ice  abforbs  juft: 
as  much  heat  in  being  melted  as  1  oz.  of  water  loles  in 
being  cooled  1400,  each  of  thefe  735  oz.  would  give  off  as 
much  heat  as  would  melt  -j^ths  of  1  oz.  of  ice  ;  that  is, 
all  of  them  together  as  much  as  would  melt  4c -fa  ounces 
of  ice;  but  the  quantity  melted  was  only  about  5  oz  and 
hence  it  appears,  that  left  than  -feth  part  of  the  heat  tojl  by  the 
mater  mas  communicated  to  the  air  ;  or,  ice  melts  eighty  times 
f  outer  at  the  bottom  of  a  mafs  of  boiling-hot  mater  than  when 
fwirmning  on  its  furface. 

But  the  ice  was  melted,  though  (lowly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hot  water,  which  the  author  accounts  for  in  a  fatif- 
fa<5tory  manner  without  needing  to  abandon  his  hypothe- 
fis.  Freffi  water  prefents  an  exception  to  the  general  lavr 
of  condenfation  by  cold ;  it  condenfes  in  cooling  till  it 
comes  to  40°,  but  on  cooling  it  lower  it  expands,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  till  it  freezes  and  after  it  has  become 
ice.  (Salt  water  on  the  contrary  continues  to  be  con- 
denfed  the  more,  the  more  it  is  cooled.)  Water  in  con¬ 
tact  with  melting  ice  is  always  at  the  temperature  of  320, 
and  therefore  fpecificaliy  lighter  than  that  which  is  8  de¬ 
grees  warmer,  or  at  400  ;  the  latter  will  therefore  defend, 
being  heavier,  and  by'  its  greater  heat  melt  a  portion  of 
the  ice,  be  cooled,  and  then  give  place  to  the  delcending 
currents  of  warmer  water  which  l'ucceed  it.  It  appears 
9  M  too 
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too  from  the  experiments  which  followed,  that  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  the  ice  that  was  melted,  was  melted  in 
confequence  of  the  motions  into  which  the  water  was 
thrown  on  being  poured  into  the  jar. 

The  experiments  on  which  the  author  builds  his  refults 
were  condudted  in  the  following  manner:  45-87  cubic 
inches,  or  1  lb.  ii£  oz.  troy,  of  water,  was  put  into  the 
jar,  which  was  placed  in  an  earthen  bowl  and  furrounded 
with  a  freezing  mixture  compofed  of  ice  and  common  fea- 
falt,  by  which  means  the  water  in  the  jar  was  frozen  into 
one  compaift  mafs  adhering  to  its  bottom  and  fides.  The 
jar  was  then  removed  from  the  freezing  mixture,  and 
placed  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  water  for  4  h. 
that  the  cake  of  ice  might  be  brought  to  the  temperature 
of  32°,  when  the  furface  of  the  ice  was  covered  to  the 
height  of  0-478  of  an  inch  with  ice-cold  water  before 
pouring  in  the  boiling  water.  Inltead  of  a  piece  of  paper 
as  before,  a  wooden  difli  perforated  with  many  hundreds 
of  holes  was  put  on  the  furface  of  the  ice  to  defend  it 
while  the  hot  water  was  pouring  in,  which  was  done 
through  a  long  wooden  tube,  flopped  with  a  cork  at  the 
lower  end,  but  perforated  with  a  number  of  final l  holes  in 
the  fides,  immediately  above  the  cork,  to  make  the  water 
iflue  horizontally,  and  not  impinge  with  force  againft  the 
bottom  of  the  wooden  difli,  which  of  courfe  floated  as  the 
water  rofe ;  which  tended  to  leflen  the  motions  in  the  li¬ 
quid.  The  difli  was  then  carefully  removed  from  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  experiments  were  varied  by 
fometimes  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  furrounded  by 
the  atmofphere,  at  other  times  by  covering  the  part  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  hot  water  with  cotton,  and,  at  others,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  jar  plunged  to  its  brim  in  melting  ice  and  water. 
The  mean  quantity  of  ice  melted  by  hot  water  in  30', 
when  the  jar  was  kept  plunged  to  its  brim  in  melting  ice 
and  water,  was  399^  grains;  when  furrounded  by  air  at 
the  temperature  of  410,  456  gr.  when  furrounded  by  air 
at  the  temperature  of  61®,  5 58 a  gr.  when  covered  up  by 
a  thick  and  warm  covering  of  cotton,  690^  gr.  When 
the  experiments  were  fimilar,  the  mean  relults  of  thofe 
which  were  made  with  water  at  different  temperatures 
were  as  follows.  In  the  experiments  in  which  the  part 
of  the  jar  occupied  by  the  water  was  expofed  uncovered 
to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  6i°,  with  boiling  water 
the  quantity  of  ice  melted  in  30  minutes  was  558t.gr.  with 
■water  at  the  temperature  of  6i°,  646  gr.  with  water  at  the 
temperature  of  410,  574  gr.  In  the  experiments  in  which 
the  jar  'was  wholly  furrounded  by  pounded  ice  and  water, 
and  confequently  was  at  3 20,  the  quantity  melted  in  30' 
with  boiling-hot  water  was  399!  gr.  with  water  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  61 1,  66f  gr.  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
410,  541  gr- 

From  thefe  refults  the  ingenious  author  concludes, 
(and  certainly  his  experiments  juttify  the  conclufion,) 
that  boiling-hot  water  is  not  capable  of  melting  more  ice, 
when  Jlandhig  on  its  furface,  than  an  equal  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  temperature  of  410,  or  when  only  9  degrees  above 
freezing — a  faft  which  proves  that  water  is  a  perfeft  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  that  heat  is  propagated  in  it  only 
in  confequence  of  the  motions  which  the  heat  occafions  in 
the  infulated  and  folitary  particles  of  that  fluid,  by  alter¬ 
ing  their  fpecific  gravities.  He  here  obferves,  in  a  note, 
that  the  infight  which  this  difcovery  gives  us  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  mechanical  procefs  which  takes  place  in 
chemical  folutions,  is  too  evident  to  require  illuftration. 

LIQUIDAM'BAR,./.  [a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
in  America  to  this  tree,  from  the  liquid  gum  which  it 
diitils.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clais  monoecia,  order 
^olyandria,  natural  order  of  conifers;,  (amentacere,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male  flowers  numerous,  on 
a  long,  conical,  loofe,  ament.  Calyx:  involucre,  common 
four-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  caducous;  the  alter¬ 
nate  ones  fhorter.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
numerous,  very  (hort,  on  a  body  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other;  antherse  upright,  twin,  four-furrowed,  two- 
celled,  II.  Female  flowers  at  the  bafe  of  the  male  fpike3 
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heaped  into  a  globe.  Calyx  :  involucre  as  in  the  male, 
hut  double.  Perian.thium  s  proper  bell-lhaped,  cornered, 
feveral,  connate,  warty.  Corolla  :  none.  Piftillum  : 
germs  two,  conjoined  between  each  other,  and  with  the 
perianthium  ;  flyle  to  each  long,  awl-fhaped  ;  ftigma  re¬ 
curved.  Pericarpium  :  capfules  twin,  leathery,  beaked, 
one-ceiled,  gaping  in  wards.  Seeds:  feveral,  oblong,  glofiy, 
compreffed,  ending  in  a  little  membrane  above. — F.Jfential 
Character.  Male  calyV:  common,  four-leaved ;  corolla 
none ;  filaments  numerous.  Female  calyx  in  a  globe, 
fourrieaved  ;  corolla  none;  flylestwo;  capfules  many  in 
a  globe,  two-valved,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Liquidambar  ftyraciflua,  maple-leaved  liqui- 
dambar,  or  fweet-guin  :  leaves  palmate-lobed  ;  with  the 
finufes-of  the  bafe  of  the  veins  villofe.  The  trunk  of  the 
fweet-gum  tree  is  commonly  two  feet  in  diameter,  ftraight, 
and  free  from  branches  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet ; 
from  which  the  branches  fpread  and  rife  in  a  conic  form 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet  and  upwards  from  the  ground. 
Leaves  five-pointed,  divided  into  fo  many  deep  ieriions, 
(or  fometimes  levin,)  and  fet  on  long  flender  petioles : 
they  are  of  a  dark-green  colour(  with  their  upper  lurfaces 
fliining.  A  fweet  glutinous  lubftance  exfudes  through 
their  pores  in  warm  weather,  which  renders  them  clammy 
to  the  touch.  In  February,  before  the  leaves  are  formed, 
the  bloffoms  begin  to  break  forth  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  into  lpikes  of  yellowifli-red  pappofe  globular 
flowers,  which  fwell  gradually,  retaining  their  round  form, 
to  the  full  maturity  of  their  feed-veffels,  which  are  thick 
fet  with  pointed  hollow  protuberances,  and  fplitting  open 
difcharge  their  feeds.  Each  cell  contains  a  feed,  winged 
atone  end,  with  many  fmall  grains  diftinft  from  the  feed. 
Thele,  which  Linnaeus  calls  chaffy  corpufcles,  according  to 
Gaertner  are  immature  germs.  There  are  two  capfules  in. 
each  cell  of  the  ament  ;  they  are  grooved,  fnining,  and 
of  a  bay-ferruginous  colour.  Seeds  as  many  as  fixteen  in 
a  capfule,  oblong,  elliptic,  comprefled  like  a  lens.  This 
is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  2. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  good  timber,  and  is  ufed  in 
wainfcotting,  See.  The  grain  is  fine,  and  fome  of  it  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated;  but  when  wrought  too  green  is  apt  to 
flirink,  to  prevent  which  no  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years 
is  fufficient  to  feafon  the  planks.  From  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  iifues  a  fragrant  gum,  which  trickles  from 
the  wounded  trees,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  congeals 
into  tranfparent  drops,  which  the  Indians  chew,' as  a  pre- 
fervative  to  their  teeth.  It  fmells  fo  like  balfam  of  Tolu, 
that  it  is  not  ^afy  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  bark  is  alfo 
of  Angular  ufe  to  the  Indians  for  covering  their  huts. 
Native  of  North  America,  in  low  clayey  ground.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  garden  of  Compton  bifhop  of  London  in 
1688  ;  it  was  lent  over  from  Virginia  by  Banifter. 

2.  Liquidambar  imberbe,  or  oriental  liquidambar : 
leaves  palmate-lobed  ;  with  the  finufes  of  the  bafe  of  the 
veins  fmooth.  The  leaves  of  this  have  their  lobes  fhorter, 
and  much  more  finuated  on  their  borders;  they  end  in 
blunt  points,  and  are  not  ferrated  ;  neither  have  they 
thofe  tufts  of  hair  which  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
firft  fort.  Its  native  country  is  unknown.  According  to 
Mr.  Miller,  the  feeds  were  lent  to  Mr.  Peyffonel  from  the 
Levant,  to  the  king  of  France’s  garden  at  Marli ;  Monf. 
Richard,  the  king’s  gardener,  Cent  fome  of  them  to  Mr, 
Miller,  who  cultivated  this  tree  in  1759. 

3.  Liquidambar  peregrinum.  See  Comptonia  afpleni- 
folia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fweet-gum  tree  is  hardy- 
enough  to  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  this  country  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  commonly  propagated  by  layers ;  but, 
when  raifed  from  feeds,  it  grows  to  be  a  much  fairer  tree. 
The  feeds  of  this  tree,  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  commonly 
remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  come 
up;  fo  that  the  fureft  way  to  raife  them  is,  to  low  the 
feeds  in  boxes  or  pots  of  light  earth  ;  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  fliady  fituation  during  the  firft  fummer,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed  where  they  may  have  more 
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fun  ;  but,  if  tlie  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  them  with  peafe-haulm,  or  other  light  co¬ 
vering,  which  fhould. be  taken  off  conftantly  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther.  In  the  following  fpring,  if  thefe  boxes  or  pots  are 
placed  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  caufe  the  feeds 
to  come  up  early,  fo  that  the  plants  will  have  time  to  get 
ftrength  before  the  winter  ;  but  during  the  fir  ft  and  fe- 
cond  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  fe¬ 
vere  froft,  but  afterwards  they  will  bear  the  cold  very  well. 

To  LIQ'UIDATE,  v.  a.  [from  liquid..]  To  clear  away  ; 
to  lefien  debts. — If  our  epiftolary  accounts  were  fairly  liqui¬ 
dated,  I  believe  you  would  be  brought  in  confiderably 
debtor.  Chefterjield. 

LIQUIDATING,  f.  The  act  ofleffening;  of  difcharg- 
ing  debts;  of  melting  away. 

LIQUIDA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  liquidating  ;  the  ftate 
of  being  liquidated. 

LIQUIDITY,  f.  Subtilty ;  thinnefs.— The  fpirits,  for 
their  liquidity,  are  more  incapable  than  the  fluid  medium, 
which  is  the  conveyer  of  founds,  to  perfevere  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  repetition  of  vocal  airs.  Glanville. 

LIQ'UIDNESS,  f.  Quality  of  being  liquid  ;  fluency. — 
Oil  of  annifeeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  white  butter,  which  with  the  leaf!  heat  refumed 
its  former  liquidnefs.  Boyle. 

To  LIQ'UIFY,  See.  See  Liouefy,  See. 

LIQ'UOR,  f.  [ liquor ,  Lat.  liqueur,  Fr.]  Any  thing  li¬ 
quid  :  it  is  commonly  ufed  of  fluids  inebriating,  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fomething,  or  made  by  decoftion. — Sin 
taken  into  the  foul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into  a  veil'd  ;  fo 
much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  alfo  feafons.  South's  Sermons. 

Nor  envy’d  them  the  grape 

Whofe  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.  Milton. 

Strong  drink:  in  familiar  language. 

To  LIQ'UOR,  v.  a.  To  drench  or  moiften. — Cart-wheels 
fqueak  not  when  they  are  liquored.  Bacon. 

LIQ'UORICE.  See  Glycyrrhiza,  vol.  viii.  p.  632. 
—  Liquorice- root  is  long  and  (lender,  externally  of  a  dulky 
reddifli-brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow,  full  of  juice, 
and  of  a  tafte  fweeter  than  fugar  ;  it  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  The  in- 
fpiflated  juice  of  this  root  is  brought  to  us  from  Spain  and 
Holland  ;  from  the  firft  of  which  places  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Spanifh  juice.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

LIQ'UORICE  (Jamaica).  See  Abrus,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

LIQ'UORICE  (Wild).  See  Abrus,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  and 
Astragalus,  voi.  ii.  p.  305. 

LIQ'UORICE-VETCH.  See  Astragalus  glyciphyl- 
lus,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

LIQ'UORICE-VETCH  (Wild).  See  Glycine,  vol. 
viii.  p.  630. 

LIQ  UORISH.  See  Lickerish,  p.  622. 

LI'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Mera  at 
Chiavenna. 

LI'RA,  or  Li're,/  A  money  of  account  in  Italy  ;  and 
alfo  a  fllver  coin,  particularly  at  Milan  and  Venice.  The 
lira  is  of  different  kinds  and  values  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  from  4^d.  to  i3fd. 

LIR'IA.  See  Lliria. 

LIRICON'FANCY,  /  Lily  of  the  valley.  See  Coti- 

VALLARIA. 

LIRIODEN'DRON,  f.  Tiei^iop,  Gr.  lily-tree;  a 

tree  bearing  liliaceous  flowers. j  The  Tulip-tree  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  polygynia, 
natural  order  of  coadunatas,  (magnoiias,  JuJf.)  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  involucre  proper  two-leaved  ; 
leaflets  triangular,  flat,  deciduous.  Perianthium  three¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,,  concave,  fpreading,  petal-form, 
deciduous.  Corolla:  fix-petalled,  beli-tbaped  ;  petals  fpa- 
tulate,  obtufe,  channelled  at  the  bale ;  the  three  exterior 
deciduous.  Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  (horter  than 
the  corolla,  linear,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruftification.  Antherse  linear,  growing  longitudinally 
to  the  (ides  of  the  filament.  Piltillum ;  germs  numer- 
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ous,  difpofed  into  a  cone;  (tyle  none.  Stigma  :  to  each 
globofe.  Pericarpium  :  none ;  feeds  imbricated  into  a 
body  refembling  a  Itrobile.  Seeds  :  numerous,  ending  in 
a  lanceolate  (bale,  emitting  an  acute  angle  towards  the 
bafe  of  the  Rale  from  the  inner  fide,  comprefled  at  the 
bafe,  acute. — Effenlial  Charader.  Calyx  three-leaved  ;  pe¬ 
tals  fix  ;  feeds  imbricated  into  a  ffrobile. 

Species,  x.  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  or  common  tulip- 
tree,:  leaves  lobed.  This  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  grows  fo  large  as  to  be  a  tree  of  the  firlt  magni¬ 
tude,  and  is  generally  known  through  all  the  Englifli  fet- 
tlements  by  the  title  o i  poplar.  Of  late  years  there  have 
been  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  raifed  from  feeds  in  the 
Englifli  gardens,  fo  that  now  they  are  become  common  in 
the  nurferies  about  London  ;  and  there  are  many  of  the 
trees  in  l'everal  parts  of  England  which  do  annually  pro¬ 
duce  flowers.  The  firft  tree  of  this  kind  which  flowered 
here,  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  earl  of  Peterborough, 
at  Parfons  Green  near  Fulham,  which  was  planted  in  a 
wildernefs  among  other  trees  ;  before  this  was  planted  in 
the  open  air,  the  few  plants  which  were  then  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  gardens  were  planted  in  pots,  and  boufed  in  winter, 
fuppofing  they  were  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air; 
but  this  tree,  foon  after  it  was  placed  in  the  full  ground, 
convinced  the  gardeners  of  their  miftake,  by  the  great 
progrefs  it  made,  while  thofe  which  were  kept  in  pots  and 
tabs  increafed  (lowly  in  their  growth  ;  fo  that  afterward 
there  were  many  others  planted  in  the  full  ground,  which 
are  now  arrived  to  a  large  fize,  efpecially  thofe  which 
were  planted  in  a  moift  foil.  One  of  the  handfomeft  trees 
of  this  kind  near  London,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jones 
at  Waltham  Abbey  ;  and  at  Wilton,  the  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  there  are  fome  trees  of  great  bulk  ;  but  the 
old  tree  at  Parfons  Green  is  quite  deftroyed,  by  the  other 
trees  which  were  buffered  to  over-hang  it,  and  rob  it  of 
its  nourifhment,  from  a  fear  of  taking  down  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees,  left,  by  admitting  the  cold  air  to  the  tulip- 
tree,  it  would  injure  it.  Mr.  Darby  at  Hoxton,  and  Mr. 
Fairchild,  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  raifed  this  tree 
in  any  quantity  from  feeds,  and  from  them  the  gardens 
abroad  were  chiefly  fupplied.  Bifliop  Compton,  however, 
cultivated  it  at  Fulham  in  168S.  There  is  a  fine  tree  in 
Mr.  Ord’s  garden  at  Walham  Green,  every  year  covered 
with  bloffoms. 

The  young  (hoots  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
purplifli  bark  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  large  leaves,  whofe 
footftalks  are  four  inches  long;  they  are  ranged  alter¬ 
nately.  The  leaves  are  of  a  Angular  form,  being  divided 
into  three  lobes  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  blunt,  and  hollowed 
at  the  point,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  fciffars; 
the  two  fide  lobes  are  rounded,  and  end  in  blunt  points; 
the  leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches  broad  near  their 
bafe,  and  about  four  inches  long  from  the  footftalkto  the 
point,  having  a  ftrong  midrib,  which  is  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  footftalk  :  from  the  midrib  run  many 
tranfverfe  veins  to  the  borders,  which  ramify  into  feveral 
fmailer  :  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  ;  the  under  is  of  a  pale  green.  See  Botany 
Plate  V.  fig.  100.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals,  three  without, 
and  three  within,  which  form  a  fort  of  bell-ffiaped  flower, 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  gave  it  the  title 
of  tulip.  Thefe  petals  are  marked  with  green,  yellow, 
and  red,  fpots,  making  a  fine  appearance  when  the  trees 
are  well  charged  with  flowers.  The  time  of  this  tree’s 
flowering  is  in  July  ;  and,  when  the  flowers  drop,  the 
germ  fwells,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cone  ;  but  thefe  do  not 
ripen  in  England.  Gsertner  fays  that  he  has  diffefted 
more  than  five  hundred  feales,  or  famdra  as  he  calls  them, 
without  finding  a  Angle  fertile  feed.  The  upper  feales 
have  only  one  feed  in  them,  but  the  lower  ones  have  con¬ 
ftantly  two. 

Catefby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  See.  fays, 
there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees  in  America,  which  are  thirty 
feet  in  circumference  3  that  the  boughs  are  unequal  and 
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irregular,  making  feveral  bends  or  elbows,  which  render 
the  trees  diftinguifhable  at  a  great  diftance,  even  when 
they  have  no  leaves  upon  them.  They  are  found  in  moll 
parts  of  the  northern  continent  of  America,  from  the 
Cape  of  Florida  to  New  England,  where  the  timber  is  of 
great  ufe,  particularly  for  making  of  periaugues,  the 
trunks  of  thefe  being  large  enough  to  be  hollowed  into 
the  fliape  of  thofe  boats,  fo  they  are  of  one  piece.  Mr. 
Marfhall  defcribes  the  tulip-tree  as  feventy  or  eighty  feet 
in  height.  He  mentions  two  varieties,  one  with  yellow 
and  the  other  with  white  wood  ;  the  firft  foft  and  brittle, 
much  ufed  for  boards  and  heels  of  lhoes,  alfo  turned  into 
bowls,  trenchers,  Sec.  the  white,  heavy,  tough  and  hard, 
fawed  into  joilts,  boards,  Sec.  for  building.  He  remarks 
that  the  flower  has  fometimes  feven  petals  or  more.  Kalm 
©bferves,  that  it  is  very  agreeable  at  the  end  of  May  to 
fee  one  of  thefe  large  trees,  with  its  Angular  leaves,  and 
covered  for  a  fortnight  together  with  flowers,  which  have 
the  fliape,  fize,  and  partly  the  colour,  of  tulips.  The 
wood  is  ufed  for  canoes,  whence  the  Swedes  in  North 
America  call  it  canoe-tree ;  for  boards,  bowls,  difhes, 
fpoons,  and  all  forts  of  joiners’  work.  Kalm  fpeaks  of 
having  feen  a  barn  of  confiderable  fize,  the  fides  and  roof 
of  which  were  made  of  a  Angle  tulip-tree  fplit  into  boards. 
But  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  it  ;  for  there  is 
no  wood  that  contracts  and  expands  itfelf  fo  much  as 
this.  The  bark  is  divifible  into  very  thin  laminae,  which 
are  tough  like  baft.  It  is  pounded,  and  given  to  horfes 
who  have  the  bots.  The  roots  are  fuppofed  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cacious  in  agues  as  Jefuit’s  bark. 

i.  Liriodendron  liliifera,  or  lily-tree:  leaves  lanceolate. 
This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  alternate. 
Flowers  pale,  large,  without  feent,  heaped  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  one  on  a  peduncle.  Native  of  China,  near 
Canton,  and  of  Amboyna. 

Loureiro  has  two  other  fpecies  which  he  names  L.figo, 
and  L.coco-,  but,  not  knowing  whether  they  belong  to  this 
genus  or  to  that  of  Magnolia,  we  have  not  ventured  to 
anfert  them. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  tree  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  are  now  annually  imported  in  great  plenty 
from  America.  Thefe  may  be  either  Town  in  pots  or 
tubslilled  with  light  earth  from  the  kitchen-garden,  or  in 
a  bed  in  the  full  ground.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
firft  w'ay,  may  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will 
forward  their  growth,  fo  that  the  plants  will  acquire  more 
ftrength  before  winter.  If  they  are  thus  treated,  the 
glafies  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  every 
day,  and  the  earth  in  the  pots  fhould  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  water;  for,  unlels  it  is  kept  rooift,  the  feeds 
will  not  grow  ;  but  this  mult  be  done  with  care,  fo  as  not 
to  make  it  too  wet,  which  will  rot  the  feeds.  When  the 
plants  appear,  they  mult  be  If  ill  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  from  the  fun,  but  frefh  air  mult  be  admitted  daily  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak;  and,  as  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vances,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air.  While  the  plants  are  young,  they  do  not  require 
much  fun,  fo  they  fhould  be  either  fhaded  or  placed  where 
the  morning  fun  only  fhines  upon  them;  they  muft 
alfo  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  water,  but  not  have  it  in 
too  great  plenty.  As  the  young  plants  commonly  con¬ 
tinue  growing  late  in  the  fummer,  fo,  when  there  happen 
early  frofts  in  autumn,  it  often  kills  their  tender  tops, 
which  occafions  their  dying  down  a  confiderable  length 
in  winter;  therefore,  they  fhould  be  carefully  guarded 
againft  thefe  firft  frofts,  which  are  always  more  hurtful  to 
them  than  harder  frofts  afterward,  when  their  flioots  are 
better  hardened  ;  however,  the  firft  winter  after  the  plants 
come  up,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  fhelter  them  in  a 
common  hot-bed  frame,  or  to  arch  them  over  with  hoops, 
and  cover  them  with  mats,  expofing  them  always  to  the 
open  air  in  mild  weather.  The  following  fpring,  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  nurfery-beus,  in  a  Iheliered  lituation,  where  they  are 
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not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  foil  of  thefe  bed3 
fhould  be  a  foft  gentle  loam,  not  too  ftiff,  nor  over  light ; 
this  fhould  be  W'ell  wrought,  and  the  clods  well  broken, 
and  made  fine.  There  muft  be  great  care  taken  not  to 
break  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  taking  them  up,  for  they 
are  very  tender ;  they  fhould  be  planted  again  as  foon  as 
poflible;  for,  if  their  roots  are  long  out  of  the  ground, 
they  will  be  much  injured  thereby.  Thefe  may  be  planted 
in  rows  at  about  a  foot  diftance,  and  at  fix  inches  diftance 
in  the  rows  ;  for,  as  they  fliould  not  remain  long  in  thefe 
nurfery-beds,  fo  this  will  be  room  enough  for  them  to 
grow  ;  and,  by  having  them  fo  clofe,  they  may  be  fhaded 
in  the  fummer,  or  fheltered  in  the  winter,  with  more  eafe 
than  when  they  are  farther  apart.  If  the  plants  make 
great  progrefs  the  firft  fummer,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
again  the  following  fpring ;  part  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  other 
fliould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery  where  they  may  grow  tw.a 
or  three  years  to  acquire  ftrength  before  they  are  planted 
out  for  good  ;  though  the  younger  they  are  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  ftand,  the  larger  they  will 
grow,  for  the  roots  run  out  into  length,  and  when  they 
are  cut  it  greatly  retards  their  growth;  fo  that  thefe  trees 
fliould  never,  be  removed  large,  for  they  rarely  fucceed 
when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize  before  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted. 

There  are  fome  people  who  propagate  this  tree  by  layers ; 
but  the  layers  are  commonly  two  or  three  years  before 
they  take  root,  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  feldom  make  fuch 
ftraight  trees  as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds ;  .though  indeed 
they  will  produce  flowers  fooner,  as  is  always  the  cafe  with 
ftinted  plants. 

This  tree  fhould  be  planted  on  a  light  loamy  foil,  not 
too  dry,  on  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  upon  a 
ftrong  clay,  or  a  dry  gravelly  ground ;  for  in  America 
they  are  chiefly  found  upon  a  moilt  light  foil,  where  they 
grow  to  a  prodigious  fize  ;  though  it  will  not  be  proper 
to1  plant  thefe  trees  in  a  foil  which  is  too  moift  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  it  might  endanger  the  rotting  of  the  fibres 
of  the  roots,  by  the  moifture  continuing  too  long  about 
them,  efpecially  if  the  bottom  be  clay,  or  a  ftrong  loam, 
which  will  detain  the  wet.  To  raife  them  in  the  open 
ground  the  beginning  of  March,  prepare  a  bed  of  good 
mellow  rich  earth  well  mixed  with  old  rotten  cow-dung, 
expofed  to  the  fun,  and  fheltered  from  cold  winds  :  place 
an  old  frame  over  the  bed  ;  and,  having  fown  the  feeds, 
fift  over  them,  half  an  inch  thick,  a  foil  compofed  fome 
months  before  of  one  load  of  old  pafture-earth,  one  of  well- 
rotted  cow-dung,  and  half  a  load  of  fea  or  fine  pit  fand. 
Some  of  thefe  feeds  will  probably  make  their  appearance 
in  nine  or  ten  weeks,  but  much  the  greater  part  will  lie 
in  the  ground  till  next  fpring.  Water  the  beds  therefore 
no  more  than  barely  fufficient  to  cherifh  the  plants  that 
have  appeared  ;  for  four  or  five  weeks  fereen  them  from 
the  fun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  afterwards  let 
them  receive  its  full  influence.  In  bad  weather,  during 
winter,  throw  double  mats  over  the  frames.  In  March 
the  fucceeding  year,  pick  off  all  mofly  hard-crufted  earth 
from  the  bed,  fmooth  it,  and  fift  on  fome  fine  rich  mould. 
At  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  plants  will 
appear  in  abundance,  when  they  muft  be  frequently  but 
gently  watered.  Till  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  muft 
be  fereened  from  the  mid-day  fun,  by  part  of  an  old  reed- 
fence,  or  by  nailing  fome  thin  boards  together  high  enough 
to  (hade  the  bed.  After  this,  no  farther  care  is  neceffary, 
but  frequent  moderate  waterings,  and  to  throw  a  mat 
over  the  frame  during  any  fevere  winter-ftorm.  At  the 
beginning  of  April,  next  feafon,  take  up  the  plants  care¬ 
fully  with  a  trowel,  without  bruifing  the  roots;  and,  if 
they  cannot  be  planted  immediately,  mix  a  pail-full  of 
fifted  mould  and  water,  to  the  confiftence  of  pap;  draw 
the  plants  through  it,  till  as  much  adhere  as  covers  their 
roots  and  fibres  ;  in  this  condition  they  may  be  kept  feve- 
ral  days  out  of  the  ground.  Cut  only  a  little  of  the  tap¬ 
root  fmoothly  off,  but  let  all  the  fibres  remain  ;  and  then 
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plant  them  in  drills  cut  out  with  the  fpade,  at  a  foot  dif- 
tance  row  from  row,  and  fix  inches  in  the  row.  Plant 
five  of  thefe  lines,  and  then  leave  an  alley  three  feet  wide. 
Water  them  frequently  and  plentifully  during  the  futn- 
mer-months  ;  throw  mats  over  them,  in  cafe  of  very  fevere 
flroll,  the  firft  winter,  and  let  them  remain  two  years. 
Then  remove  them  to  another  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet 
and  a  half  diftant,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row;  and 
let  them  continue  three  years.  Being  now  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize  for  planting  where 
they  are  to  remain.  No  tree  bears  pruning  its  roots  or 
branches  worfe  than  this. 

It  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  ftatelinefs,  and 
highly  deferves  a  place  in  all  noble  and  elegant  plantations. 

LIRFUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Lilium. 

LI'RON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Orb  at 
Beziers. 

LIRI'OPE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Narciffus 
by  the  Cephifus. — A  fountain  of  Boeotia  on  the  borders 
of  Thefpis,  where  Narciffus  was  drowned  according  to 
fome  accounts. 

LIRI'OPE,  f.  [dedicated  by  Loureiro  to  the  mother  of 
Narciffus  ;  a  plant  of  the  fame  natural  family  having  been 
deftined  to  commemorate  her  fon.  The  blue  colour  of 
the  prefent  flower  is  thought  alfo,  by  this  author,  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  epithet  Carula  Liriope Ovid’s  Met.  iii.  34.2.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  fpathacese.  The  generic  charafters  are — 
Calyx  :  (heath  ovate,  incurved,  fingle- flowered,  final],  per¬ 
manent,  of  one  leaf.  Corolla:  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  divided  into  fix  deep,  oblong,  reflexed,  flefliy,  equal 
fegments.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  ereft, 
equal,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  recepta¬ 
cle;  antherse  oblong,  ereft.  Piftillum  :  gerrnen  fuperior, 
roundilh;  ftyle  thick,  furrowed,  reflexed,  as  long  as  the 
ftamens  ;  fiigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate, 
fmooth,  flefliy,  fingle- leeded.  Seed:  ovate. — EJfentiaiCha- 
„  radler.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments,  inferior ;  flieath 
ovate;  berry  fingle-feeded. 

Liriope  fpicata,  the  taoc-tien  of  the  Cochin-cliinefe,  and 
mac-lan  of  the  Chinefe.  Found  commonly  both  in  rude 
and  cultivated  ground  of  thofe  countries.  Roots  peren¬ 
nial,  oblong,  folid,  brown  bhlbs,  connefted  by  creeping 
radicles.  Stem  none.  Leaves  numerous,  crowded  toge¬ 
ther,  fword-ffiaped,  ftiff,  fmooth,  nearly  ereft,  afoot  long. 
Flower-ltalk  naked,  round,  (lender,  (freight,  about  as  long 
as  the  leaves.  Flowers  fpiked,  rather  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  without  fmell.  The  herb  is  faid  to  have  a  cool¬ 
ing  quality,  and  a  decofftion  of  its  leaves  is  thought  to 
llrengthen  the  hair.  Loureiro's  Cochin-china,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Ll'RIS,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania,  which  it 
feparates  from  Latium.  It  falls-  into  the  Mediterranean 
lea. 

LI'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  :  fix  miles  fout h  of  Vouziers. 

LIS,  or  Li,/.  An  itinerary  mealureof  China,  equal  to 
3897!  Englilh  feet;  fo  that  192^  lis  meaflure  a  mean  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian  nearly;  but  European  miifionaries  in 
China  have  divided  the  degree  into  200  lis,  each  li  making 
1826  Englilh  feet. 

LIS,  a  lake  of  Ruflla,  in  the  government  of  Tobollk, 
furrounded  by  an  extenfive  morals.  Lat.  63.  5.  N.  Ion. 
99.  14..  E.  _ 

LIS,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  from  a  lake  of  the  flame 
name,  and  runs  into  the  Enifei  in  lat.  62.  20.  N.  Ion.  90. 
14.  E. 

Fieur  de  Lis,  or  Flower  de  Luce.  See  the  article  Heral¬ 
dry,  vol.  ix.  p.  412.  This  flower  was  not  only  borne  in 
the  ancient  arms  of  France,  but  adopted  by  our  kings  till 
the  late  union  with  Ireland.  The  eleftoral  cap,  as  em¬ 
blematic  of  Hanover,  and  the  fliamrock  for  Ireland,  have 
been  fubftituted  for  it. 

LIS,  or  Lvs  (John  Vander),  a  painter  of  hiflory,  land- 
flcapes,  and  conventions,  was  born  at  Oldenburgh  in 
3 570,  but  went  to  Haerlem  to  place  himfelf  as  a  difciple 
Vol.  XII.  No.  871. 
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under  Henry  Goltzius  ;  and,  being  endowed  with  great 
natural  talents,  he  floon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  fchool, 
and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  mailer  with  great  fuccefs. 
He  adhered  to  the  fame  ftyle  till  he  went  to  Italy  ;  where, 
having  vifited  Venice  and  Rome,  he  ftudied  the  works  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronele,  and  Domenico  Fetti, 
fo  effectually,  that  he  improved  his  tafte  and  judgment, 
and  altered  his  manner  entirely.  He  foon  received  marks 
of  public  approbation  ;  and  his  compofitions  became  uni- 
verfally  admired  for  their  good  expreflion,  for  their  lively 
and  natural  colouring,  and  the  fw.eetnefs  and  delicacy  of 
his  pencil  ;  although  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
could  never  totally  diveft  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  tafte 
peculiar  to  the  Flemings.  His  fubjefts  ufually  were  liif- 
tories  taken  from  the  facred  writings,  or  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  rural  fports,  marriages,  balls,  and  villagers  danc¬ 
ing,  drefied  in  Venetian  habits ;  all  which  fubiedls  he 
painted  in  a  fmall  as  well  as  a’large  fi.ze,  with  a  number 
of  figures,  well  defigned,  and  touched  with  a  great  deal 
of  delicacy.  A  capital  piflure  of  this  mailer  is.  Adapt 
and  Eve  lamenting  the  death  of  Abel;  which  is  extremely 
admired,  not  only  for  the  expreflion,  but  alfo  for  the 
beauty  of  thd  landfcape;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  at  Venice  is  another  of  his  paintings,  reprefenting  St. 
Jerome  in  the  defert,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  his  head 
turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  found¬ 
ing  the  laft  trumpet.  The  paintings  of  this  mailer  are 
very  rarely  to  be  purcliafed.  He  died  in  1629. 

LIS  (John  Vander),  of  Breda,  an  hiflorical  painter,  was 
born  at  Breda  about  the  year  1601,  and  became  a  difciple 
of  Cornelius  Polemburg,  whofe  manner  he  imitated  with 
extraordinary  exaftnefs  ;  fo  that  there  are  fome  paintings 
of  this  mailer’s  hand,  which,  though  they  appear  to  have 
fomewhat  lefs  freedom  and  lightnefs  of  touch,  are  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  Polemburg,  and  are  frequently  taken  to 
be  his.  At  Rotterdam,  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  Riffchop, 
there  is  a  delicate  painting  reprefenting  Diana  in  the  bath, 
attended  by  her  nymphs  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Vander  Lis, 
painted  by  himfelf,  was  in  the  poffelfiou  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  is  delcribed  by  that  ingenious  gentleman  as  be¬ 
ing  worked  up  equal  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  enamel. 
LISABA'TA.  See  Lissabatta. 

LI'S  AN  HOTUN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Coreas 
440  miles  eall-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

LISA'R  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Albania  :  fifty-two  miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Albafano. 

LIS'BERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Heffe  :  three  miles  fouth 
of  Nidda,  and  one  north-eall  of  Oi  tenberg. 

LIS'BERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bam¬ 
berg  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Burg  Eberach. 

LIS'BON,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  lituated  in  the 
province  of  Eftramadura,  and  forming  a  kind  of  crefcent 
or  amphitheatre,  on  the  right  bank  of  theTajo,  or  Tagus, 
on  feveral  hills.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpacious  and  deep,  the 
Phoenicians,  who  firlt  traded  hither,  called  it  Olijippo,  i.  e. 
the  Agreeable  Bay;  whence,  as  fome  have  laid,  was  formed 
the  appellation  of  Lilbon.  Others  have  fabuloufly  afcribed 
the  foundation  of  this  city  to  Ulyffes,  and  hence  derived 
its  ancient  name  Ulyjfippo.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is 
difficult  , and  dangerous,  and  requires  the  afliflance  of  a 
pilot. 

This  city  has  been  often  conquered  and  reconquered 
by  different  people.  In  the  year  1147,  it  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  Don  Alphonfo,  afiifted  by  a  fleet  of  French, 
Englilh,  and  Germans,  who  were  failing  to  the  Holy  Land 
on  a  cruflade.  In  the  year  1373,  Henry  king  of  Callile 
attacked  Lilbon  by  fea  and  land  ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  without  ammunition  to  defend  it,  he  fucceeded.  The 
day  after  the  battle  of  Alcantara,  in  which  the  Portuguefe 
were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  conqueror  entered 
Lilbon,  and  feverely  puniflved  the  friends  of  the  duke  of 
Braganza;  but,  on  the  ill  of  December,  1640,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Braganza,  in  this  town,  kinw 
of  Portugal  j  and  he  took  the  name  of  John  IV.  Lilbon 
9  N  was 
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was  erefted  into  a  bi/hopric  in  the  fifth  century ;  and, 
•when  it  was  retaken  from  the  Moors  by  Don  Alphonfo, 
the  bishopric  was  re-eftablilhed  by  pope  Eugenius  III. 
and,  in  the  year  1390,  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric. 
In  the  year  1706,  pope  Clement  XL  confecrated  a  chapel 
in  the  king’s  palace,  as  a  patriarchal  church,  and  granted 
it  a  chapter.'  The  patriarch  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and 
exercifes  his  epifcopal  functions  in  this  chapel.  Lifbon 
is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  many  foreign  merchants, 
both  catholic  and  proteftant,  refide  here,  English,  French, 
Dutch,  &c.  being  the  grand  magazine  of  all  goods  brought 
from  Brafil  and  other  colonies  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

The  Portuguefe  compute  the  length  of  the  city  at  two 
leagues;  and  the  distance  from  Belem  to  the  eaitern  extre¬ 
mity  is  Stated  by  Link  to  be  a  full  German  mile,  or  about 
four  Englifli  miles  and  a  half.  The  breadth  of  the  town 
js  very  various,  often  but  (mall,  and  fometimes  quite  in- 
confiderable,  not  exceeding  one  Street,  but  never  much  more 
than  half  a  league.  It  formerly  contained  Several  magni¬ 
ficent  churches,  fifty  colleges  and  convents,  two  elegant 
palaces,  a  caltle  commanding  the  town,  and  feveral  hand¬ 
some  Squares.  It  was  lurrounded  by  a  Single  wall,  on  which 
were  feventy -Seven  antique  towers  of  no  great  Strength. 
On  the  river  fide  it  had  twenty-fix  gates,  and  on  the  land 
fide  Seventeen.  The  Streets  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  fome 
of  them  very  Steep.  The  houfes  of  the  citizens  were  ge¬ 
nerally  very  mean ;  but  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  built  with  Stone,  and  exhibited  an  elegant  appear¬ 
ance. 

Such  was  the  State  of  this  city,  previous  to  the  fatal  1  ft 
of  November,  1755,  when,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  air  remarkably  ferene,  without  the  lead  warning 
except  a  rumbling  noife  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
a  dreadful  earthquake  Shook,  by  Short  but  quick  vibra¬ 
tions,  the  foundations  of  the  whole  place,  loofening  the 
Stones  from  their  cement ;  and  then,  with  fcarcely  a  per¬ 
ceptible  paufe,  the  motion  changed,  and  every  building 
was  toSTed  like  a  waggon  driven  violently  over  rough 
Stones,  which  laid  in  ruins  almoSt  every  houfe,  church, 
and  public  building,  with  incredible  Slaughter  of  people. 
It  continued  about  fix  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
grinding  of  the  walls,  the  fall  of  churches,  the  lamenta¬ 
ble  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  joined  to  a  perfeft  darknefs 
occasioned  by  duft,  made  one  of  the  dreadfullelt  fcenes  of 
nature;  the  river,  which  forms  a  great  bay  oppofife  the 
town,  was  equally  disturbed  ;  its  bed  in  many  places  was 
raifed  to  its  furface;  Ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors, 
and  joStled  together  with  great  violence ;  nor  did  the  maf- 
ters  know  if  they  were  afloat  or  on  ground ;  at  the  fame 
time  a  large  key  adjoining  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  called  the 
Cays  Depreda,  was  fwallowed  up  with  about  150  people; 
beneath  the  bar  was  feen  dry  from  Shore  to  Shore;  then 
iuddenly  the  fea  like  a  mountain  came  rolling  in,  and 
about  Belem  the  water  rofe  fifty  feet  in  an  inftant;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  bay  to  receive  and  Spread 
the  great  flux,  the  low  part  of  the  city  mult  have  been 
under  water  ;  as  it  was,  it  came  up  to  the  houfes,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  to  the  hills.  To  finish  the  calamity, 
fires  fucceeded  the  fame  hour  in  many  places  at  once, 
before  the  people  could  recover  themfelves;  the  principal 
part  of  the  city,  the  cuftom-houfe,  the  palace,  India-houfe, 
opera-houfe,  the  great  houfe  of  the  Braganzas,  where  the 
crown-jewels  were  lodged,  and  the  caftle,  were  confirmed, 
befides  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  as  Corpus 
Santi,  the  Carmelites,  the  patriarchal  church,  Mifericor- 
dia  hofpitals,  palace  and  prifons  of  the  inquifition,  the 
church  of  St.  Domingo  and  library,  all  the  colleges  of  the 
jefuits,  regular  canons  of  St.  Fara,  the  old  cathedral  pri¬ 
fons  of  Limairia,  and  courts  of  juftice,  St.  Francis  de  De- 
feada,  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  convent  of  Cal- 
varis,  with  a  multitude  of  others  of  inferior  note.  There 
fucceeded  two  great  (hocks,  one  in  about  ten  minutes,  the 
other  about  two  hours  after,  which  though  Short  threw 
down  many  of  the  Shattered  buildings. 
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“The  terror  of  the  people  was  beyond  defcription  ;  no* 
body  wept,  it  was  beyond  tears;  they  ran  hither  and  thi¬ 
ther,  delirious  with  horror  and  aftoniShment,  beating  their 
faces  and  breafts ;  crying,  Mifericordia,  the  world  is  at  an 
end.  Mothers  forgot  their  children,  and  ran  about  loaded 
with  crucifixed  images.  Unfortunately  many  ran  to  the 
churches  for  protection;  but  in  vain  was  the  hoft  expofed, 
in  vain  did  the  poor  creatures  embrace  the  altars;  images, 
priefts,  and  people,  were  buried  in  one  common  ruin;  it 
happened  likewise  to  be  the  great  festival  of  All  Saints, 
fo  that  the  churches  were  crowded,  and  the  multitude  of 
candles  burning  on  that  occafion  Set  them  on  fire  imme¬ 
diately,  which  communicating  to  the  houfes,  great  num¬ 
bers,  Still  living  under  the  ruins,  were  burnt  to  death. 
After  the  firft  Shock,  many  priefts  of  the  few  Standing 
churches  took  the  pictures  of  their  faints,  and  went  among 
the  ruined  Streets,  attended  by  fome  of  their  congregations 
in  proceSfion ;  the  eSFeft  of  which  was,  many  perished  that 
might  have  eScaped.  Some,  willing  to  do  a  meritorious 
aft  on  this  occafion,  laid  hold  of  a  young  Englifli  gentle¬ 
man,  who  could  not  fpeak  a  word  of  the  language,  and 
christened  him  by  force;  it  was  happy  their  folly  went 
no  further,  which  fome  gentlemen  had  reafon  to  fear;  for 
the  people  were,  told  it  was  a  judgment  for  fuffering 
heretics  among  them. 

“  The  profpedt  of  the  city  was  deplorable.  As  you 
paSTed  along  the  ftreets  you  faw  Shops  of  goods  with  the 
Shopkeepers  buried  with  them,  fome  alive  crying  out  from 
under  the  ruins,  others  half  buried,  others  with  broken 
limbs,  in  vain  begging  for  help  ;  they  were  paSTed  by 
crowds  without  the  leaft  notice  or  fenfe  of  humanity. 
The  people  lay  in  the  field  that  night,  which  equalled  if 
poSfible  the  horrors  of  the  day.  The  city  all  in  flames  ; 
and,  if  you  happened  to  forget  yourfelf  with  Sleep,  you 
were  awakened  by  the  tremblings  of  the  earth  and  the 
bowlings  of  the  people.  Yet  the  moon  Shone,  and  the 
Stars,  with  unufual  brightnefs.  Long-wiShed-for  day  at 
laft  appeared,  and  the  fun  rofe  with  great  fplendour  on 
the  defolated  city  in  the  morning.  Some  of  the  bolded, 
whofe  houfes  were  not  burnt,  ventured  home  for  clothes, 
the  want  of  which  they  had  feverely  felt  in  the  night, 
and  a  blanket  was  now  become  of  more  value  than  a  fuit 
of  Silk  ;  but  many  were  deterred  from  attemping  this  by 
their  priefts,  who  taught  them,  that,  as  it  was  a  judgment 
from  God,  it  was  a  fin  to  endeavour  avoiding  its  confe- 
quence.  After  the  fire,  the  profpeft  of  the  city  was  Still 
more  miferable ;  bodies  half-burnt,  horfes,  mules,  and 
afies,  half-burnt,  and  Still  living.  A  banditti  began  plun¬ 
dering  from  the  firft,  and  extended  the  fires,  fo  that  the 
city  burnt  for  fix  days.  By  degrees  huts  and  tents  were 
erefted,  in  which  the  naked  inhabitants  made  the  beft 
Shift  they  could.  The  killed  according  to  the  Jefuits’ 
accounts  amounted  to  90,000  ;  others  reduced  it  to  50,000, 
and  fome  to  30,000.  Some  inclofed  in  the  ruins  of  the 
firSt  Shock  were  fet  at  liberty  by  the  fucceeding  ones;  and 
many  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins  feveral  days,  after.” 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1756. 

When  this  calamity  was  known  in  England,  money 
wras  voted  for  the  furviving  fuSFerers  by  parliament,  and 
private  fubfcriptions  were  entered  into.  Provisions  and 
clothing  were  fent  over,  and  even  workmen  to  aSfift  in. 
rebuilding  the  city.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  the 
new  ftreets,  erefted  in  the  place  of  the  old,  are  capacious,  re¬ 
gular,  and  well  paved,  with  convenient  path-ways  for 
foot-paflengers,  as  in  the  ftreets  of  London.  The  houfes 
are  lofty,  uniform,  and  Strong,  The  manner  of  building 
them  is  rather  Angular  :  the  carpenter  is  the  firft  employ¬ 
ed  ;  when  he  has  raifed  the  Skeleton  of  frame- work,  the 
mafon  is  then  employed  to  fill  up  the  interftices  with  rub- 
ble-Stone  and  brick.  The  reafon  they  aflign  for  building 
in  this  manner  is,  that  the  concatenation  of  the  walls  with 
the  wood-work  contributes  to  refift  the  Slight  concuSfions 
of  earthquakes  with  which  this  city  is  fo  often  vilited. 
The  firft  ftory  of  each  dwelling-houfe,  when  not  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  Shop,  is  a  magazine  for  merchandife  of  One  kind 
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or  other.  The  merchants  ufually  keep  their  coaches  in  the 
halls;  and  fometimes  they  anfwer  for  both  coach-houfe 
and  (table.  Notwithftanding  the  excellent  building-mate¬ 
rials  with  which  the  diftribt  abounds,  the  rearing  of  a  houfe 
here  cods  more  than  one  of  the  fame  dimenfions  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  machines  for  tranfporting  the  materials,  and  of 
convenient  tools  to  facilitate  the  work;  and  yet  it  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  with  what  dexterity  the  people  fupply  the 
want  of  thefe  apparatus.  Of  a  houfe  four  Rories  high  the 
attic  is  the  pleafanteft  floor;  it  is  often  furniflied  with  a 
balcony,  elegantly  ornamented  with  rails  of  iron  gilt,  and 
furniflied  with  an  awning  of  filk  or  linen,  under  which 
the  ladies  fit  on  cufhions  during  the  hot  weather,  employ¬ 
ing  their  time  in  reading,  fowing,  or  cafting  love-fignals 
in  the  filent  language  of  the  fingers  ;  a  method  of  con¬ 
veying  their  ideas,  which  they  have  reduced  to  an  alpha¬ 
betic  Yyflem.  The  principal  apartments  of  many  of  the 
nobility  and  merchants  are  furniflied  in  a  magnificent 
manner.  The  manufactures  of  India  and  of  China  are  more 
common  in  their  houfes  than  thofe  of  Europe.  In  the 
diRribution  of  the  apartments,  coolnefs  and  ventilation 
are  confulted,  in  preference  to  warmth.  Here  grates  and 
chimney-pieces  are  almoft  unknown  ;  in  winter,  a  warm 
cloak  is  the  common  fubflitute  fora  fire.  The  hall-doors 
are  generally  left  open,  and  bells  fupply  the  place  of 
knockers.  In  point  cf  cleanlinefs,  Liflion  is  become  lefs 
a  fubjeft  of  animadverfion  for  ftrangers;  but  all  is  not  yet 
done  ;  it  (till  wants  common  fewers,  pipe-water,  and  wa- 
ter-clofets.  There  is  no  court  end  of  the  town  here,  nor 
a  lioufe  that  will  let  to  advantage  merely  on  account  of 
its  fituation.  One  of  the  principal  modern  ftreets  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  copper- fmitlis  and  tin-men. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Liflion.  The  different  foreign  factories  are  not 
numbered  with  the  natives.  The  Englifli  fa&ory  alone 
is  computed  at  lix  hundred  fouls:  the  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  fadtories  confilt  alfo  of  a  great  number  of  perfons. 
In  the  year  1716,  pope  Clement  XI.  declared  in  a  confif- 
tory,  that  the  atteftations  fent  to  him  from  Liflion  afferted, 
that  the  weftern  part  only  of  that  city  contained  near 
300,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1730,  Antonio  de  Oli¬ 
veira  Freire,  in  his  chorographical  defcription  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  attributes  no  lefs  than  800,000  inhabitants  to  Liflion. 
In  the  year  1754,  the  attelfations  fent  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  procure  bulls,  afligned  600,000  inhabitants  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  from  which  we  have 
copied,  as  above,  an  account  of  the  earthquake.  Rates  the 
population,  previous  to  that  event,  at  500,000.  To  come 
nearer  to  our  own  time  ;  according  to  the  decennial  cen- 
fus  in  the  year  1790,  the  forty  pariflies  of  Liflion  contained 
38,101  fire-places,  or  hearths  ;  thefe  include  the  fuburbs 
of  Junqueira  and  Alcantara,  but  not  the  villages  of  Belem 
and  Campo-Grande,  though  thefe,  particularly  the  firfi, 
are  connedfed  with  the  town,  being  within  the  boundary 
of  Liflion.  Including  Belem,  a  market-town  which  com¬ 
pletely  joins  Junqueira,  the  population  may  be  eflimated, 
according  to  Link,  at  above  300,000,  exclufive  of  the  mi¬ 
litary.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  about  the  fame  time  refided 
ten  months  at  Liflion,  fets  down  the  population  in  pre- 
cife  numbers,  12.8,61a  ;  but  to  thefe  are  to  be  added  the 
religious  of  both  fexes,  with  their  attendants,  who  dwell 
in  (Tonvents  and  monafteries,  the  foldiery,  the  profelfors 
and  Rudents  in  leminaries  of  education,  and  fuch  of  the 
Gallician  labourers  as  have  no  fixed  dwelling;  their  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  is  not  very  (hort  of  twelve  thoufand.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  flatement,  the  population  exceeds  140,000. 

Liflion  is  quite  open  on  all  fides,  having  neither  walls 
nor  gates,  nor  even  any  fortifications,  except  a  fmall  caf- 
tle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of  batteries 
or  fmall  forts  on  the  river.  The  ground  on  which  the 
city  Rands  is  very  liilly,  and,  according  to  the  Portuguefe 
writers,  is  fituated,  like  ancient  Rome,  on  feven  hills  ;  but 
it  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  Randing  on  three 
hills.  The  firfl  begins  at  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  form- 
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ing  the  proper  weRern  limit  of  the  town,  and  extending 
to  St.  Benedict's  Areet.  This  hill  is  the  highefl,  and  much 
celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  its  air.  At  the  weRern  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  but  little  cultivated,  but  farther  to  the  eafi- 
ward  up  to  its  fummit,  forming  in  that  direction  a  plain, 
on  which  Rands  the  new  monaflery.  In  many  parts  it  is 
lb  (teep,  that  it  is  laborious  to  walk  along  the  Rreets  ;  and 
even  the  lower  fireet,  which  runs  along  the  river,  has  con- 
fiderable  declivities,  and  is  much  incommoded  by  torrents 
occafioned  by  heavy  falls  of  rain.  In  this  part  many 
liandfome  houfes  are  ereCted,  intermixed  with  thofe  of  a 
meaner  fort,  in  Rreets  that  are  irregular,  ill  paved,  and 
often  narrow.  Among  thefe  fcattered  houfes  are  gardens, 
and  even  corn-fields.  On  this  hill  the  late  queen  built  a 
church  and  convent,  to  which  (lie  was  much  attached. 
The  church  is  handfome,  but  conflruCted  in  a  bad  tafle, 
and  overloaded  with  ornaments.  Not  far  from  this  church 
is  the  proteflant  burial-ground,  which  is  planted  with  cy- 
prefles  and  Judas-trees,  Cercis  filiquafirum.  Beyond  the 
houfes  is  a  pleafant  plain,  called  Campo  de  Ourique,  fe- 
parated  from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  deep  valleys,  and 
ufed  as  a  promenade  by  the  lower  and  middling  claffes. 
The  fecond  hill  is  a  continuation  of  the  firfl,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  valley  of  no  great  depth  ;  it  extends 
from  BenediCl-flreet  to  the  valley,  in  which  are  three 
Rreets  built  by  the  late  marquis  de  Pombal.  At  the 
foot  of  the  eaflern  fide  of  this  hill  the  earthquake  did 
great  damage,  of  which  traces  remain,  and  thus  made  way 
for  the  ereCtion  of  feveral  handfome  houfes.  On  this  eaR- 
ern  declivity  is  the  opera-houfe.  Above  the  public  prome¬ 
nade  this  hill  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  is  very 
fleep  towards  the  next  valley.  This  eminence  affords  a 
very  fine  view  ;  in  the  valley  beneath  appears  the  befl  part 
of  the  town  ;  to  the  left  are  olive-gardens  interfperfed 
with  many  houfes,  monafleries,  and  churches  ;  oppofite  is 
the  high  fleep  hill  on  which  the  caflle  Rands  ;  to  the  left 
the  Tagus  covered  with  (hips.  This  hill  is  fucceeded  by 
an  even  valley  of  confiderable  length  and  breadth,  which 
forms  the  broadefl  part  of  the  town,  which  was  entirely 
rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  1755.  On  the  bank  of  the 
river  is  a  handfome  fquare,  formerly  the  terrace  or  parade 
of  the  royal  palace,  610  feet  by  550.  The  quay,  and  the 
groups  of  people  where  the  (hips  and  boats  are  landing 
and  taking  in  their  cargoes,  excite  attention.  The  eafl 
(ide  is  formed  by  a  large  building  with  an  arcade,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  pavilion,  which  is  ufed  as  an  exchange.  Op¬ 
pofite  to  it  is  a  limilar  building  without  a  pavilion.  In 
the  centre  of  this  fquare,  the  avenues  of  which  are  unfi- 
niftied,  is  an  equeltrian  fiatue  of  Don  Jofeph  in  bronze, 
on  a  pedeflal  of  Rone  adorned  with  various  fymbols.  The 
three  principal  Rreets  rebuilt  (ince  the  earthquake,  are 
formed  by  large  buildings  of  confiderable  elevation  and 
good  appearance.  The  line  that  divides  Eafl  and  WeR 
Li(bon,  which  is  an  ecclefiaftical  diflinCfion,  (the  former 
belonging  to  the  bifliop  of  Lifbon  and  the  latter  to  the  pa¬ 
triarchate,)  paffes  through  this  part  of  the  town.  Near 
this  fpot  is  the  great  palace  of  the  Inquifition.  Another 
fmall  fquare  not  far  diftant  is  ufed  as  a  promenade,  and 
forms  a  garden,  with  feveral  avenues  of  various  kinds  of 
trees  and  hedges.  Behind  this  garden  are  the  play-houfe 
and  thefquar-e  ufed  for  bull-fights;  and  at  a  fmall  diflance 
are  market-places.  The  third  hill  begins  with  an  emi¬ 
nence,  on  which  is  the  caflle  of  Lifbon,  from  which  it 
continues,  with  fome  interruption  of  plains,  to  the  eafi- 
ern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  caflle  is  a  fmall  fort. 
This  part  of  the  town  confifls  of  narrow,  irregular,  ill- 
paved,  ftreets,  in  which  occur  a  few  neat  houies.  The 
buildings  are  conltructed  on  bad  models;  and  even  among 
the  churches  there  is  not  one  particularly  diflinguifhed, 
and  a  conflant  noife  of  little  bells  and  bad  chimes  renders 
them  ff ill  more  unpleafant. 

The  Tagus  wadies  the  foundations  of  the  houfes 
throughout  Lilbon  ;  being  towards  the  eaftern  part  about 
two  or  three  leagues  broad  ;  to  the  weft  it  becomes  nar¬ 
rower,  and  as  far  as  its  mouth  it  is  only  about  a  league 
3  broad. 
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broad.  The  river  is  often  covered  with  (hips,  and  large 
men  of  war  may  lie  oppofite  to  the  town.  The  fcene  is 
interefting  ;  and  the  market-town  called  Almada,  with  its 
church  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  the  Englilh  hofpi- 
tal  at  the  foot  of  it,  enlivens  the  picture.  The  fide  of 
Lilbon  towards  the  country  confifts  entirely  of  hills,  from 
which  are  feen  only  the  higheft  edifices  of  the  town;  and 
the  traveller  arrives  fuddenly  in  the  city  before  he  is  aware 
of  it.  The  adjacent  country,  particularly  on  the  north 
and  eaft  fides,  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  is  covered  with 
large  gardens  furrounded  with  high  walls.  Thefe  gardens 
are  called  in  Portuguefe  quintas',  and  they  generally  con¬ 
tain  plantations  of  orange  and  olive  trees,  and  fometimes 
corn-fields,  and  even  vineyards.  Beyond  the  weftern  part 
of  Lifbon  the  country  prefents  naked  and  rocky  hills ; 
but  fome  of  thefe  are  luxuriantly  fertile.  The  hills,  in¬ 
deed,  form  the  meadows  of  Lilbon.  The  foil  round  the 
city  cdnfifts  of  lime-fione  and  bafalt.  Clofie  to  the  north 
fide  of  the  town  is  the  famous  aqueduct,  conftrucfed  of  a 
kind  of  white  marble,  and  completed  in  1738.  It  ferves 
to  convey  water  from  feveral  fprings  fituated  at  a  diftance 
of  three  leagues,  near  the  village  of  Bellas,  being  in  fome 
parts  conducted  under-ground.  Near  the  town  it  paffes 
over  a  deep  valley,  and  refts  on  feveral  bold  arches,  the 
largeft  of  which  is  250  feet  high,  and  116  broad.  Its 
pointed  arches  feem  changed,  when  viewed  from  beneath 
it,  into  mnjeftic  vaults  that  re-echo  every  found.  The 
•whole  length  of  the  aquedudf  is  2600  feet.  In  the  middle 
is  a  covered  arch-way  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  where  the 
water  flows  on  each  fide  through  a  tunnel  of  Hone.  With¬ 
out  this  a'rched  way  and  on  each  fide  is  a  path,  where  two 
perfons  can  walk  abreaft,  with  a  parapet.  The  water  en¬ 
ters  the  town  at  a  place  called  da  Amoreira,  when  it  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  other  aquedufts,  and  fupplies  the  foun¬ 
tains,  which,  though  formed  in  a  bad  tafte,  are  ornamen¬ 
tal.  Here  the  gallegos  draw  water  in  fmall  barrels,  and 
cry  it  about  the  ftreets.  The  water  is  very  good,  con¬ 
taining  a  portion  of  oxygenated  calcareous  earth  ;  its 
•fources  being  in  lime-ftone  hills.  The  trees  that  grow  on 
the  north  fide  of  Lilbon  are  chiefly  olive  and  orange-trees. 
The  latter  are  propagated  by  feed,  and  afterwards  grafted. 
In  December  and  January  the  oranges  begin  to  turn  red, 
and  at  the  end  of  January  and  in  February,  before  they 
are  ripe  and  fweet,  they  are  gathered  for  exportation. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  and  in  April  they  are  very 
good,  but  delicate  perfons  will  not  eat  them  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  ;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  be  perfect¬ 
ly  fweet  and  well-flavoured.  One  tree  frequently  bears 
1500  oranges,  and  fometimes  2000,  but  rarely  2500.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Lilbon  the  harvelt  is  in  May,  and  the  corn 
is  thralhed  as  it  is  with  us  ;  but  in  fome  parts  it  is  trodden 
out  by  horfes  or  oxen,  for  which  purpofe  a  floor  is  made 
in  the  fields.  The  Portuguefe  live  chiefly  on  meat  and 
filh  ;  but  are  not  fond  of  vegetables.  The  bread  is  gene¬ 
rally  bad.  Potatoes  are  not  cultivated,  but  imported  from 
England  and  Ireland.  The  fruits  molt  common  are  oranges 
and  grapes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lilbon  is  a  fmall  vine¬ 
yard,  that  of  Carcavella,  or  Carcavelos,  yielding  a  pecu¬ 
liar  grape,  which  gives  name  to  the  Lilbon  wine  called 
Carcavella  ;  a  wine  that  is  laid  to  be  generally  fabricated 
in  London. 

The  badnefs  of  the  police  ftrikes  every  foreigner  on  en¬ 
tering  Lilbon.  The  filth  is  fulfered  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the 
ftreets,  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  walbed  away  by  the  rains.  The 
ftreets  are  rendered  Itill  more  inconvenient  by  want  of 
light  :  a  holt  of  dogs,  without  matters,  and  preying  on 
the  public,  wander  about  like  hungry  wolves;  and,  Itiil 
vvorfe  than  thefe,  .an  army  of  banditti.  The  high  walls 
of  the  quintas  in  the  town,  with  the  Vacant  and  defected 
grounds,  invite  to  robbery  and  murder,  which  are  Itiil 
farther  favoured  by  the  badnefs  of  the  police.  Thefe 
crimes  are  always  perpetrated  with  knives,  though  all 
pointed  knives  are  prohibited.  Murders  generally  arife 
from  revenge  or  jealoufy  ;  robbers  are  moftly  contented 
.with  threats.  The  Ipring  is  the  molt  dangerous  time  5 


and  the  boldnefs  of  the  alfalfins  is  aftonifliing.  On  a  faft- 
day,  in  a  procellion  in  honour  of  St.  Rochus,  (fays  Mr. 
Link,)  a  man  was  murdered  in  open  day  in  the  throng, 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon..  In  the  fummer  of  the 
fame  year  a  man  was  robbed  at  noon,  between  the  walls, 
near  the  prince  of  Waldeck’s,  who  was  witnefs  to  the  tranf- 
aCtion.  The  robbers  were  even  fo  bold  as  to  attack 
coaches.  But  the  criminal  almoft  always  efcaped,  the 
compaffion  of  the  Portuguefe  being  fucli,  that  every  one 
aflifts  him  in  his  flight.  They  exclaim  C  out  a  din  ho !  or 
“  Alas !  poor  man  !”  and  every  thing  is  done  to  aftilt  him. 
The  puniihment  of  death  is  entirely  done  away,  and  the 
culprit  is,  lent  to  the  Indies  or  Angola;  a  puniihment 
which  by  no  means  gives  the  irfipreflion  of  death,  though 
the  climates  of  both  are  fo  unwholelbme  that  deltruction 
is  certain. 

The  fociety  of  Lilbon  is  dull  and  melancholy,  efpecially 
when  compared  with  that  of  large  Spanilli  cities.  The 
inhabitants  neither  walk  nor  ride  for  mere  amufement ; 
there  is  little  luxury,  nor  are  there  any  fine  equipages. 
Many  fervants  are  kept  by  the  higher  families;  but  they 
are  poorly  clad,  and  ill  fed.  One  of  the  principal  amufe- 
ments  of  the  rich  is  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  fupported 
by  private  individuals.  The  play-houfe  is  little  vifited 
by  perfons  of  condition  ;  here  no  women  perform  ;  and 
the  players  are  frequently  artifans.  The  Circus  for  the 
bull-fights  is  but  a  (hort  diftance  from  the  theatres.  This 
amufement  is  declining  very  fall;  and,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  manner  of  tearing  the  bulls  with  maftiffs,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  not  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  manner  of  tormenting  them  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ; 
but  we  are  apt  to  fee  defeats  in  our  neighbours,  whilft  we 
are  blind  to  our  own;  like  the  Lamian  witches,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facetious  Rabelais,  in  foreign  places  had 
the  penetration  of  a  lynx,  but  at  home  they  took  out  their 
eyes,  and  laid  them  by. 

As  we  have  already  given  an  ample  account  of  the  bull¬ 
fights  in  Spain,  (vol.  iii.  p.  501.)  it  is  unnecelfary  to  add 
thofe  of  Lilbon,  which  are  almoft  fimilar.  A  fcene  of  a 
more  novel  nature  invites  our  attention;  that  is,  the 
manner  of  catching  black  cattle  in  Brafil  ;  thus  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Murphy:  “  I  was  -prefent  at  the  Circus  when  this 
curious  fpeftacle  was  exhibited,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  as  I 
fras  told,  ever  reprefented  in  Lilbon.  It  conveyed  a  good 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  fer¬ 
tile  region  catch  their  cattle.  They  kill  the  animals  for 
the  fake  of  the  bides,  which  are  brought  to  Portugal  to  be 
manufactured.  Of  the  flelh  I  underftand  the  Brafilians 
make  but  little  account ;  they  barely  take  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  prefent  exigence,  and  leave  the  relLa  prey  to 
the  birds  and  beafts  of  the  forefts.  The  Circus  was  very 
crowded  on  this  occafion.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  a 
native  of  Pernambuca  entered  the  arena  mounted  upon  a 
fpirited  horfe  of  the  Arabian  breed.  The  rider  was  of  a 
copper  colour,  of  a  ftrong  and  active, figure,  his  hair  black, 
and  his  head  uncovered.  He  wore  a  loofe  mantle,  fome- 
what  like  the  paludamentum  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  Ikin  of  a  wild  beaft  was  thrown  loofely  over  the  horfe 
inftead  of  a  laddie;  from  which  were  fufpended  two  cords 
for  itirrups.  The  whole  appeared  quite  in  character.  As 
loon  as  the  cavalier  had  paid  his  obe-ifance  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  a  bull,  whole  natural  ferocity  was  heightened  in  the 
(tall,  ruihed  in,  and  had  nearly  overturned  him  in  the  firft: 
onfet  ;  the  fleetnefs  of  .his  horfe,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  the  reins,  only  could  have  faved  his 
life.  The  furious  an.imal  purfued  him  feveral  times  round 
the  arena  till  he  became  tired,  after  which  he  ftood  pant¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  The  horfeman  Itiil  con¬ 
tinued  his  circular  courfe  at  an  eafy  pace,  holding  a  long 
cord  in  his  hand,  with  a  flip-knot  at  the  end  of  u  ;  hav¬ 
ing  watched  a  proper  opportunity,  he  call  it  over  the  horns 
of  the  bull,  and  rode  twice  round  him;  then,  ordering  the 
gate  to  be  thrown  open,  he  made  off  at  full  fpped  till  he 
came  to  .the  full  length  of  the  cord;  upon  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  that  drew  him  on  his  back,  and  made  the 
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liorfe  caper  on  his  hind  feet ;  neverthelefs  he  clung  to 
him  by  his  knees,  and  in  this  reclined  poiture,  held  the 
cord  in  both  hands  and  the  bridle  in  his  mouth.  The 
bull  at  this  time  was  entangled  by  the  rope,  with  his  head 
drawn  in  between  his  fore-feet,  and  incapable  of  motion. 
The  Bralilian  difmounted,  approached,  and  drew  from  be¬ 
neath  his  mantle  a  fflort  hunting-fpear,  which,  with  an  ap- 
parently-dight  force,  he  darted  into  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  in  confequence  of  which  he  inltantly  fell  down  and 
expired.” 

The  literary  inftitutions  of  Portugal  are — The  Royal 
Academy  of  Portuguefe  Hiftory,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  4.6.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  founded  in  the  year  1779,  by  the  duke  de  Lafoens, 
uncle  to  the  queen.  The  fovereign  is  the  immediate  pa¬ 
tron,  and  the  founder  is  prefident.  Twenty-four  effeftive 
members,  divided  into  three  clafl'es,  viz.  natural  fciences, 
mathematics,  and  national  literature,  form  the  main  body 
of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  refidue  is  compofed  of  thirty-fix 
free  members;  a  fmall  number  of  literary  foreigners,  and 
a  larger  one  of  great  perfonages  of  the  nation,  as  honorary 
members ;  fome  veteran  members,  and  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  extra  correfpondents.  Government  allows 
them  a  revenue,  by  means  of  which  they  have  eltablilhed 
an  obfervatory,  a  mufeum,  a  library,  and  a  printing-office. 
The  academy  has  hitherto  directed  its  attention  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  many  objefts,  which  do  not,  in  other 
countries,  require  the  care  of  an  academy  of  fciences.  The 
ift  volume  ot  its  memoirs  was  publilhed  at  Lifbon  in  1797  : 
the  memoirs  commence  at  1780.  The  Geographical  Aca¬ 
demy,  principally  pertaining  to  the  geography  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  was  inftituted  in  January  1799.  Lifbon  has  alfo  pub¬ 
lic  libraries;  and  fome  mufeums,  and  public  hofpitals. 

The  climate  of  Lifbon  is  reckoned  very  falubrious.  A 
heat  equal  to  96°  Fahr.  is  not  uncommon  in  Portugal. 
The  medial  heat  is  generally  about  6o°.  From  Midfum- 
mer-day  to  the  middle  of  September  rain  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  in  November  and  December  heavy  rains  with  fre¬ 
quent  ftorms  occur.  Days  of  perpetual  filent  rain  are  very 
rare;  for  in  general  it  comes  down  in  torrents.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  cold  clear  weather  often  prevails,  but  becomes  milder 
in  February,  which  is  generally  a  very  pleafant  month. 
The  days  of  fair  weather  amount  to  200  in  the  year,  and 
thofe  of  fettled  rain  feldom  exceed  80.  Yet,  as  the  place, 
notwithftanding  great  improvements  fince  the  earthquake, 
is  dill  very  filthy,  it  feems  to  be  a  queltion  whence  (and 
whether)  Lilbon  is  fo  healthy  as  has  been  reprefented.  In 
a  correfpondence  between  Dr.  Mitchill  of  New  York,  and 
Hippolyto  Da  Coda,  a  Brafilian,  the  falubrity  of  the  city 
is  afcribed,  above  all  things,  to  the  calcareous  matter  it 
contains  in  the  buildings,  pavements,  &c.  Mr.  Da  Coda 
writes  to  Dr.  Mitchill  as  follows  :  “  Your  theory,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  adiion  of  alkalis  and  calcareous  earth  upon 
Jepton,  or  the  principle  of  corruption,  is  fo  well  proved 
in  the  feveral  papers  you  have  publilhed,  that  it  is  need- 
!efs  to  adduce  further  proofs  to  perfons  of  knowledge; 
but,  as  additional  fafts  tnay  be  ufeful  to  perfuade  people  of 
lefs  information  or  more  prejudices,  I  believe  I  agree  with 
your  wifhes  in  prefenting  to  yon  an  account  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  calcareous  earth  upon  the  putrid  effluvia  in  the 
city  of  Liiffion,  which  is,  I  think,  a  proof  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  nature.  The  old  city,  or  the  part  which  did  not 
fuffer  fo  much  in  the  earthquake,  and  pref'erves  its  ancient 
buildings,  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
ftreets,  in  the  moil  of  which  there  are  no  pavements  for 
foot-pafTengers ;  the  houfes  are  fo  high,  that,  in  fome  of 
the  narrowed  dreets,  the  fun  cannot  be  feen  but  two  or 
three  hours  every  day,  viz.  from  eleven  before  noon  to 
one  after  noon.  In  the  new  city  there  are  gutters  or 
fewers  below  the  earth  to  conduct  the  water  and  impuri¬ 
ties  from  the  houfes  and  dreets  to  the  river;  but  in  the 
old  city  there  are  none  of  thefe.  As  the  houfes  are,  in 
general,  five  or  more  dories  high,  and  the  ftreets  narrow, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the'thicknels  of  population,  and,  of 
coiirfe,  the  vad  quantity  of  impurity  that  comes  into  the 
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dreets  every  day,  which,  with  the  water,  and  other  liquids 
poured  in  likewife,  keep  always  there  a  vad  quantity  of 
dirt.  A  great  fum  of  money  is  appropriated,  1  know, and 
fome  pains  taken,  to  preferve  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  city  ; 
but,  without  entering  into  the  difcuffion  how  this  money 
is  employed  or  difpofed  of,  which  is  but  very  little  in- 
terefting  to  our  prefent  enquiry,  it  is  very  certain  that  I 
have  often  been  obliged  to  make  a  great  turn  to  go  a  ffiort 
diliance,  becaufe  it  wasimpoffible  to  crofs  the  dreetthrough 
the  dirt ;  and  very  often  I  have  feen  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
dead  animals,  lie  in  the  dreets.  There  is  in  every  houfe 
(chiefly  in  the  new  city)  a  privy,  with  a  pipe  which  goes 
up  to  the  highed  dory ;  becaufe,  as  the  feveral  dories  are 
inhabited  by  different  families,  they  want  fuch  a  conveni¬ 
ence  in  every  one  ;  but  this  canal  emits  always  a  very  bad 
frnell,  by  the  accumulation  of  impurities  within  its  walls, 
which,  from  the  form  of  its  condruction,  cannot  be  walked 
but  with  water  let  in  by  a  fmall  orifice  or  hole.  There 
is  alfo,  in  many  houfes,  a  place  in  the  infide  of  the  flreet- 
door  for  making  water,  which  contributes  its  portion  of 
bad  frnell ;  and  the  houfes  are  in  general  not  very  clean. 
Befldes  all  thefe  fources  of  putrid  exhalations,  there  are  a 
great  many  wharfs,  and  much  naked  fliore,  which,  being 
uncovered  by  the  ebb-tide,  prefent  to  the  fun  a  furface 
covered  with  dirt  and  fea-weeds  undergoing  putrid  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  mouths  of  the  fewers  I  have  mentioned 
above  go  to  the  wharfs,  and  are  likewife  bare  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  The  fluid  which  comes  from  thefe  fewers  contains 
fo  many  infefting  matters,  that  its  drong  putrid  frnell  can 
l’carcely  be  endured. 

“  After  this  (hort  defcription  of  the  police  of  Liffion, 
in  regard  to  its  cleanlinefs,  every  body  would  draw  the 
inference  that  endemical  difeafes  mud  reign,  not  only  in 
the  fummer,  but  in  the  winter-time,  feeing  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  dirt  in  the  ftreets  is  incomparably 
greater  in  the  winter  than  in  fummer.  The  connexion 
there  is  between  malignant  diltempers  and  dirtinefs  is 
very  well  known.  Happily,  however,  the  contrary  is  the 
fact :  Lilbon  is  one  of  the  mod  healthy  lituations  I  know, 
and  its  inhabitants  do  not  fuffer  but  the  common  difeafes 
to  which  the  human  body  is  fubjefted.  Many  people  go 
from  England  and  other  countries  to  Lilbon,  in  certain 
difeafes,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  falubrious  place,  and 
very  often  to  Ipend  the  fummer  agreeably  in  a  good  and 
wholefome  climate. 

“  What  then  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  apparently-phy- 
fical  contradiction  between  the  impurity  and  corruption 
in  the  dreets,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  ?  I  confefs,  fir, 
I  cannot  find  any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  if  I 
rejeCt  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  calcareous  earth  upon  Jep- 
tic  Jluids ;  and  I  can  well  comprehend  the  reafon  if  I 
admit  it.  The  buildings  in  Lilbon  are  all  of  done,  and, 
in  general,  of  marble  of  feveral  qualities,  and  chiefly  the 
Marmor  rafiiis  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  this  done  is  procured  in 
the" neighbourhood  of  the  city.  All  the  houfes'are  white- 
waflied  infide  and  outfide;  and  the  handfomelt  ne'w-faffli- 
oned  houfes  are  pladered  with  a  plader  they  call  efcariola, 
a  compound  of  gypfum  and  other  matters,  and  painted 
over  that  compolition  in  water-colours.  As  a  number  of 
new  buildings  are  continually  erecting,  there  are,  in  all 
the  dreets,  a  great  many  done-cutters  hewing  the  dones,’ 
and  their  fragments  are  fcattered  through  the  dreets.  In 
the  time  of  the  earthquakes,  as  the  houfes  fall  down,  the 
attrition  of  the  dones  one  againd  the  other  breaks  them 
in  pieces,  reducing  many  to  a  powder.  The  pavements 
for  the  foot-paffengers  are  of  large  marbles  ;  and,  in  many 
parts,  the  foil  is  calcareous  too  ;  in  other  parts,  as  the 
dreets  are  paved  with  final!  round  dones  or  pebbles,  the 
accumulation  of  the  calcareous  powder  makes  a  dratum 
above  the  furface  of  the  dreets  and  public  places.  When 
the  wind  blows  hard,  there  is  fo  great  a  quantity  of  cal¬ 
careous  powder  dying  about,  that  it  is  incommodious  to 
the  eyes  ;  and  fomt  times  is  fo  fine,  that  it  comes  into  the 
houfes  even  when  the  windows  are  (hut.  Now,  to  w'hat 
can  I  impute  the  healthinefs  of  that  city  but  the  quality 
9  O  '  of 
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of  its  calcareous  earth  ?  which  neutralizes  the  putrid  ex¬ 
halations,  or  feptie  acid,  that  impregnates  the  atmof- 
phere  ;  and  thus  prevents  its  bad  and  fatal  effects,  prefei'v- 
ing  that  city,  which  otherwife  would  be  the  fountain  of 
peftilence,  and  the  anti-chamber  of  deatii. 

“If  no’  other  caufe  can  be  difcovered  for  the  healthinefs 
of  Lifbon  amongft  its  continual  putrid  infection,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  but  I  believe  it  can  be  fufficiently  proved, 
that  the  caufe  is  the  influence  of  the  calcareous  earth, 
and  not  of  the  climate  ;  becaufe,  if  this  lalubrity  were 
owing  to  the  climate,  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifbon, 
winch  enjoys  the  fame  climate,  would  enjoy  the  fame 
healthinefs  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  On  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  over  againft  Lifbon,  there  are  three 
or  four  villages,  called  Almada,  Caparica,  and  Caflilhas, 
fituated  on  fmall  hills,  and  furrounded  by  beautiful  farms  : 
the  buildings  there  are  in  general  of  good  filicecus  fonts  ; 
tiie  foil  is  fandy,  and  in  fome  parts  clayey ;  and  the  ftreets 
in  thefe  villages  infinitely  cleaner  than  in  Lifbon  ;  but  in¬ 
termittent  and  remittent  fevers  prevail  in  thefe  villages 
and  their  neighbourhoods  almoft  every  fu miner,  while  in 
the  '.pean.  time  Lifbon  is  perfectly  free.  Near  the  other 
part  of  the  river,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifbon,  on  the 
fhore  of  the  ocean,  there  are  other  fmall  villages,  as  Cin- 
tra  and  Collares,  from  whofe  neighbourhoods  the  (tone  of 
the  Lifbon  buildings  comes;  and  the  foil  is  in  a  great  part 
calcareous.  Thefe  places  are  pointed  out  as  the  feat  of 
health,  and,  indeed,  are  the  mod  beautiful  and  pleafant 
fummer-retreats  yon  can  imagine. 

“  After  this  llatement,  can  any  body  attribute  the  falu- 
brity  of  Lifbon  to  its  climate  merely  ?  Certainly  not:  be¬ 
caufe  I  obferve,  that  where  there  is  calcareous  earth  there 
is  no  infection,  notwithflanding  the  continual  exigence  of 
putrid  exhalations;  and,  where  there  is  not  calcareous 
earth,  and  the  foil  is  fandy,  gravelly,  and  clayey,  there 
are  fevers,  although  the  climate  is  the  fame;  the  diftance 
of  thefe  places  being  only  the  breadth  of  the  river,  aboqt 
three  miles.  To  thefe  unanfwerable  facts  I  muft  add, 
that  I  have  obferved,  two  or  three  times,  in  Lifbon,  dead 
animals  upon  the  ruins  of  houfes,  and  of  courfe  fur- 
rounded  with  calcareous  earth,  in  a  ftate  of  deiiccation  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  two  or  three  fathoms  diftant,  ano¬ 
ther  animal  dead  too,  and  lying  upon  another  kind  of 
foil,  in  a  ftate  of  complete  putrefafiion.  The  reafon  of 
their  prefervation  is  obvious  ;  the  feptie  acid  was  abforbed 
by  the  calcareous  earth  as  foon  as  it  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  fepton  with  oxygen  ;  likewife,  the  oil  formed 
by  the  union  of  their  hydrogen  with  carbon  has  been 
imbibed,  the  water  formed  by  the  jundion  with  oxygen 
evaporated,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  animal  were 
left  in  a  dry  ftate.  The  effects  of  calcareous  earth  and 
alkalis  feem  to  be  very  well  underftood  by  the  people  of 
Portugal ;  they  put  chalk  and  piafter  with  the  bodies  they 
bury  in  the  churches;  and  they  wafli  with  piafter  the 
rooms  where  there  have  been  any  fick  or  contagious  dif- 
erders.  This  precaution  they  never  omit.” 

Lifbon,  all  Portugal,  and  great  part  of  Spain,  are  now 
under  the  protedion  of  the  Britifh  arms,  and  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  hero,  field- marlhal  marquis  Wellington.  It  is  well- 
known,  that  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  has  transferred 
his  feat  of  government,  for  the  prefent,  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fad,  not  fo- generally  known, 
that  the  project  of  removing  the  feat  of  the  Portuguefe 
government  to  the  Brafils,  which  has  fo  recently  been  put 
in  execution,  was  ferioufiy  in  contemplation,  with  the 
marquis  of  Pombal,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1761,  when 
that  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  Calculations 
were  made  at  that  time,  and  precautions  taken,  as  to  the 
number  of  veffels  necefiary  to  tranfport  acrofs  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  court,  and  their  feveral  attendants.  The  pro¬ 
ject  was  laid  afide  when  the  danger  ceafed  ;  and  the  Bra¬ 
ids  continued  to  be  conlidered  as  a  colony  deftined  exclu- 
ftvely  to  enrich  the  parent  ftate,  till  the  year  1807.  On 
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the  39th  of  November  in  that  year,  the  queen,  the  prince- 
regent,  and  all  the  court,  attended  by  the  whole  Portu- 
guefe  fleet,  failed  from  the  Tagus,  leaving  then  Euro¬ 
pean  dominions  in  the  care  of  a  regency,  or  rather,  as  we 
have  laid,  under  the  protection  of  the  Engiifl)  ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  Cafe  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  8th  of  January,  1808  ; 
which  place  has  ever  iince  been  the  feat  of  government 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  its  dependencies.  Lat. 
38.43.  N.  lon._9.-3.  W.  Gib  fan's  Geography,  .vol.  id.  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  xxvi.  Phil.  Mag.  voi.  iv.  Link's  Travels  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  Murphy's  Travels  in  Portugal. 

LISTON,  a  town  of  America,  in  New-London  county, 
Connecticut,  lately  a  part  of  Norwich;  containing  two 
parifh-churches,  and  n68  inhabitants. 

LIS'BON,  f.  [from  the  city.]  A  kind  of  white  wine. 
A  kind  of  loft  fugar. 

LIS'BURG.  See  Lysburg. 

LIS'BURN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Down,  which  fends 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament:  feven  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Belfalt,  and  fixteen  north-north- welt  of 
Downpatrick. 

LIS'BURN  (Cape).  See  Cape  Lisburn,  vol.iii.  p.754. 

LIS'CA  BIAN'CA,  one  of  the  fmallelt  of  the  Lipari 
Iflands,  anciently  called  Euonymus :  thirty-three  miles  welt 
ot  Cape  Vaticano,  and  ten  north-eaft  of  Lipari. 

LIS'CHAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Rako- 
nitz  :  three  miles  north  of  Rakonitz. 

LIS'CHAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Be- 
chin:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Budweifs. 

LIS'CHITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaf- 
lau  :  eight  miles  north  of  Czaflau. 

LISCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tarento. 

LI'SER,  LIE'SER,  or  Ly'zer,  a  river  of  Carinthia, 
which  riles  in  a  lake  about  four  miles  north  of  Gmund, 
and  runs  into  the  Drave  one  mile  from  Spital. 

LI'SERHOFEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia:  five 
miles  weft  of  Millftatt. 

LISIAN'THUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  7.1  fmootb,  and 
avBor,  a  flower.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rotaceae,  (gen- 
tian  x/Ji/Jf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianth 
five-parted;  leaflets  lanceolate,  keeled,  membranaceous  on 
the  margin,  very  fliort,  pennanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled, 
funnel-form;  tube  long,  lomewhat  ventricofe,  Itraight- 
ened  at  the  bale  within  the  calyx;  border  five-parted;  di- 
viiions  lanceolate,  Ihorter  than  the  tube,  recurved.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  five,  filiform,  longer  than  the  tube;  an¬ 
thers  ovate,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  fharp- 
pointed  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  Itamens,  permanent; 
itigma  headed,  two-plated.  Pericarpium:  capfule  oblong, 
acuminate,  two-celled  ;  the  margins  of  the  valves  intorted. 
Seeds  numerous. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  keeled  ;  co¬ 
rolla  with  a  ventricoie  tube  and  recurved  divifions ;  ftigma 
two-plated  5  capfule  two-celied,  tvvo-valved  ;  the  margins 
of  the  valves  intorted. 

Species.  1.  Lifianthus  longifolius,  or  long-leaved  lifi- 
antiius:  leaves  lanceolate,  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute.  This  elegant  little  plant  rifes  generally  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  or  more;  it  is  not 
much  divided,  but  all  the  brandies  Ihoot  commonly  to 
the  lame  height,  and  a be  furnilhed  with  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  plant;  are  generally  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  ftand  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  According 
to  Sloane,  it  rifes  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  being 
branched  on  every  fide.  The  pairs  of  leaves  an  inch  dil- 
tance  from  each  other,  and  an  inch  and  a  half. long,  and  half 
as  much  broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth,  dark  green,  on  pe¬ 
tioles  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low,  fuperior.  Capfule  pyramidal,  oblong,  covered  with 
a  few  fmall  leaves,  three-celled,  with  great  plenty  of  fmall 
brown  feed  in  eacli  cell.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  a  dry, 
fandy,  but  cooi,  foil. 
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2.  Lifianth u s  cordifolius,  or  cordate-leaved  lifianthus  j 
leaves  cordate,  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  acute. 

.  Browne  remarks,  that  this  plant  may  he  deemed  a  variety 
of  the  foregoing;  or  that  they  are  at  lead  fo  very  like  in 
the  general  make  and  habit,  that  the  form  of  the  leaves 
is  almoft  the  only  difference.  Swartz,  however,  obferves, 
that  the  leaves  are  always  heart- (haped,  the  upper  ones 
only  being  ovate  and  fellile  ;  the  corollas  are  alfo  rather 
larger.-  Native  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Lifianthus  exlertus,  or  lengthened  lifianthus:  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  peduncles  trichotomous,  genitals  very 
long.  4.  Lifianthus  latifolius,  or  broad-leaved  lifianthus: 
leaves  lanceolate-elliptic,  acuminate,  peduncles  trichoto- 
mous,  fegments  of  the  corolla  ereff,  genitals  included. 

5.  Lifianthus  umbellatus,  or  umbelled  lifianthus:  leaves, 
elongated,  obovate,  flowers  terminating,  ped uncled,  urn- 
belled,  fegments  of  the  corolla  very  fliort,  blunt,  upright. 
Natives  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Lifianthus  frigidus,  or  dull  lifianthus:  leaves  ovate, 
acuminate,  coriaceous,  panicle  terminating,  trichotomous, 
corollas  ventricofe,  with  roundifh  fegments.  Native  of 
the  mountains  of  Guadaloupe. 

7.  Lifianthus  fempervirens,  or  evergreen  lifianthus : 
leaves  lanceolate-elliptic,  fegments  of  the  corolla  ovate, 
blunt.  See  the  deficription  under  Bignonia  fempervirens. 
Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  feed-veffels  are  cordate  Ample 
filiques. 

8.  Lifianthus  glaber,  or  fmooth  lifianthus  :  fmooth  ; 
leaves  ovate,  petioled ;  corymbs  terminating.  Found  in 
South  America  by  Mutis. 

9  -  Lifianthus  chelonoides,  or  Surinam  lifianthus:  fmooth; 
leaves  oppofite,  fubconnate,  oblong;  panicle  terminating, 
dichotomous,  racemofie.  Stem  herbaceous,  Ample,  round, 
fmooth,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height.  Flowers  alter¬ 
nate,  remote,  directed  one  way,  pendulous,  yellow.  This 
herb  is  very  bitter,  and  ftrongly  purgative.  Native  of 
Surinam. 

Aublet’s  plant,  which  is  cited  as'fynonymous  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Supplement,  is  diftinft  from  this,  and  a  new 
fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  For  the  7th  fpecies,  fee  Bigno¬ 
nia  fempervirens.  The  refi,  being  natives  of  Soutn  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Weft  Indies,  are  much  more  tender,  and  nruft 
be  nurfed  in  the  bark-ftove. 

LISICZ'NICK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia:  twenty- 
eight  miles  weft  of  Kaminiec. 

LISIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados.  Before  the 
revolution,  theLee  of  a  bifhop  :  5I  ports  eaft  of  Caqn, 
twenty-one  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  9.  N.  Ion.  o.  19.  E. 

LISIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Iftria :  fourteen  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Pola. 

LISIN'IAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Theflaly. 
Pliny. 

LIS'KEARD,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Worden,  who  furveyed  and  deferibed  this  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  calls  it  Lijkerde ;  and  fays,  “it  is  a  poor 
town,  whole  ruins  however  argue  its  priftine  glory  to  be 
great;  and  that  it  is  privileged  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and 
has  a  pretty  market.”  Since  his  time  it  is  improved  to  be 
one  of  the  largert  and  belt-built  towns  in  Cornwall,  with 
the  greateft  market,  which  is  kept  on  Saturdays  ;  and  fairs 
the  Monday  fortnight  before  Chriftmas-day,  Shrove-Mon- 
day,  Monday  week  before  Eafter,  IIoly-Thurfday,  Au- 
guft  15,  and  October  2.  Here  is  a  handfome  town-hall 
built  on  ftone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a  clock 
with  four  dials  that  coft  near  two  hundred  pounds.  Here 
is  a  large  church  arid  meeting-houfe,  an  emiuent  free- 
lchool,  and  a  curious  conduit;  and  on  the  adjacent  com¬ 
mons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  (beep,  there  have  been 
frequent  horfe-races.  Here  is  a  very  great  trade  in  all 
manufactures  of  leather;  and  Lome  fpinning  is  let  up  here 
lately,  encouraged  by  the  clothiers  of  Devonlhire.  On 
the  hills  of  North  Lilkeard,  and  in  the  way  from  hence  to 
Launcellon,  are  many  mines  of  tin,  which  is  calt  at  the 
blowing-houfes  into  blocks,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be 
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coined.  Lilkeard  is  calculated  to  contain  three  thoufand 
inhabitants.  The  elective  influence  is  in  the  hands  of 
lord  Ebot.  It  fent  to  parliament  23  Edward  I.  and  wa3 
incorporated  July  6,  1580,  29  Eliz.  and  the  government 
confilts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  capital  borgeffes,  and 
fifteen  afliftants.  Fhe  members  of  parliament  are  cboieri 
by  the  corporation  and  feven  treemen.  Number  of  vo¬ 
ters  fifty  ;  returning  officer,  the  mayor.  Prefent  mem¬ 
bers  ;  Hon.  Win,  Eliot,  brother  to  lord  Eliot,  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  Yorke,  a  teller  of  the  exchequer. 

The  following  curious ion-anecdote  is  from  a  work 
we  have  often  quoted,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Great  Britain. — May  10,  1701.  The  houfe,  being  ac¬ 
quainted  that  no  return  had  been  made  into  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  of  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  this  prefent 
parliament,  for  the  borough  of  Lilkeard.  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  room  of  George  Dennis,  efq.  deceased, 
ordered,  “That  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  do  attend 
this  houfe  to-morrow  morning,  with  the  returns  from 
the  county  of  Cornwall  for  this  prefent  parliament  ;  and 
likewife  with  his  docket-book  of  writs  and  returns  for  the 
election  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.”  The  houfe, 
being  informed  that  the  umler-lherifF  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall  was  in  town,  ordered,  “That  the  laid  under- 
flieriff  do  attend  this  houfe  to-morrow  morning.”  The 
reft  of  the  proceedings  concerning  this  return,  which  are 
too  long  for  our  plan,  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the 
printed  votes  of  the  next  day.  The  cafe  briefly  was  A 
writ  had  been  duly  ilfued,  and  a  precept  had  been  made 
thereon  and  duly  executed,  returned  to  the  under-flieriff, 
the  indenture  by  him  compared  with  a  counterpart,  which 
he  executed  for  the  Iheriff;  the  writ  and  return  were,  at 
the  under-lheriff’s  requeft,  fent  by  the  town-clerk,  by 
port,  to  the  under-lheriff’s  agent  in  London,  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ;  but  were  taken  by  rob¬ 
bers,  and  by  them  deftroyed.  It  appeared  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  member  and  another  perfon,  who  were  pre¬ 
fent,  that  Charles  Trelawny,  efq.  was  duly  elected  and 
returned;  the  counterpart  of  the  indenture  was  produced 
and  read,  and  (fat.  7  Hen.  IV.  and  part  of  23  Hen.  VI. 
were  read  ;  and  thereupon  it  was  ordered,  nem.  con.  “That 
the  deputy-clerk  of  the  crown  do  file,  among  the  returns 
of  members  to  ferve  in  this  prelent  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  the  counterpart  of  the  indenture  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Iheriff  of  Cornwall,  of  the  return  of  Charles 
Trelawny,  efq.  to  ferve  in  this  prefent  parliament  as  a 
burgefs  for  the  borough  of  Lilkeard,  in  the  laid  count}', 
in  the  room  of  George  Dennis,  efq.  deceafed,  as  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  laid  Charles  Trelawny  to  parliament;  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  this  houfe  that  the  writ,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  aforefaid  indenture,  were  taken  away  in  coming  up 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  by  highwaymen,  who  deftroyed 
the  fame  by  burning  them.”  And  he  filed  the  fame  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Lilkeard  is  thirty-one  miles  eaft  of  Truro,  and 
221  weft- fouth-weft  of  London.  Lat.  50. 27.  N.  Ion.  4.  27.  tv„ 

St.  Cleer  is  a  village  to  the  north  of  Lilkeard ;  in  which 
parilh  are  various  druidical  and  other  antiquities  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Hurlers,  which  confifted,  when  perfect,  of 
three  contiguous  circles  of  upright  ltones  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  height;  the  Cheele- wring,  a  natural  pile  of 
rude  rocks,  riling  to  the  height  of  thirty- two  feet;  the 
Other  Half-ftone,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  lhaft  of 
a  crofs  that  originally  ltood  upright.  To  thefe  may  be 
added,  a  cromlech  of  great  magnitude,  called  Trevethey- 
ftone.  St.  Cleer’s  well,  of  which  fome  remains  are  ftill 
extant,  was  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  luperftition 
erteemed  a  hath  of  fovereign  virtue,  South  of  Lilkeard 
is  St.  Keyne’s  well,  which  is  claffed  by  Carew  among  the 
natural  wonders  of  Cornwall.  Of  this  faint,  and  of  the 
well,  many  poetical  and  legendary  tales  ar*  extant.  The 
fpring  is  arched  over,  and  on  the  mould  which  covers 
this  arch  five  large  trees  are  growing.  Britijk  Direilory, 
vol.  iii.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

LIS'LAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  cf  Boief- 
law  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Benatek. 

LI'SLE,  or  Lxl'ls,  properly  L’Isle,  or  the  Illand,  a 

city 
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city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  diftrift  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  North.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the 
capital  of  French  Flanders ;  and  fome  have  not  hefitated 
to  call  it  the  fecond  town  i:i  the  French  dominions.  It 
was  built  by  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  or  rather  : moroved 
and  erefted  into  a  city  by  him,  becaufe  he  was  born  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  from  thence  caiied  Baldwin  de 
Lifle.  It  was  walled  in  1046,  and  met  with  fo  many  fa¬ 
vours  from  the  fovereigns  of  Flanders,  that  by  degrees  it 
became  one  of  the  finelt  towns  in  all  that  rich  province. 
Louis  XIV.  reduced  it  in  perfon  in  the  year  1667.  In 
the  year  1668,  it  was  yielded  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle;  and  from  that  time  the  king  of  France  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  coft  in  fortifying  and  adornii%  it.  The 
famous  Vauban  erected  a  citadel  the  mod  regular,  and  at 
the  fame  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  that  had  ever  been  feen, 
of  which  he  remained  governor  to  his  death.  The  town 
itfelf  was  alfo  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  held 
impregnable.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Deule,  in  the  midft 
of  rivulets,  pools,  and  marlhes,  whence  its  name  1'IJlc,  or 
the  Ifland  ;  though  it  is  called  by  the  Flemings  Ryjfel,  and 
from  its  beauty  and  riches  It  petit  Paris.  In  the  year  1708 
it  was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene.  As  foon  as  this  liege  was  apprehended,  the 
marfhal  de  Boufflers,  governor  of  Flanders,  demanded 
leave  to  Ihow  his  zeal  for  the  king’s  fervice,  by  defending 
it  in  perfon,  which  was  granted.  He  had  under  him  the 
marquis  de  Sourville,  M.  de  ia  Lande,  and  many  other 
officers  of  note ;  and  a  very  flrong  garrifon.  On  the  whole, 
the  French  were  fo  fanguine,  that  they  fancied  the  place 
out  of  danger;  and  the  duke  de  Vendome  is  reported  to 
have  faid,  “he  did  not  think  fo  wife  a  commander  as 
prince  Eugene  would  venture  on  fo  ralh  an  undertaking.” 
The  liege  was  however  proceeded  in,  and  with  very  good 
fuccefs.  During  the  courfe  of  it,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
being  very  uneaiy  for  want  of  intelligence  from  Lille,  an 
officer  in  his  army,  one  captain  Duboys,  boldly  determined 
to  attempt  getting  into  the  city,  notwithftanding  the  ltridt 
guards  kept  by  the  befiegers  ;  and  he  was  fo  lucky  as 
to  fucceed.  He  undrefTed  himfelf,  and,  having  hid  his 
clothes,  fwarn  over  feven  canals  and  ditches,  and  fo  got 
into  the  town.  Marlhal  Boufflers,  having  provided  him 
clothes,  Ihowed  him  the  condition  all  things  were  in  ;  and, 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  duke,  he  rolled  it  up  in  wax, 
which  the  captain  put  in  his  mouth ;  then  he  religned  the 
fuit  the  marlhal  had  given  him,  fwam  over  the  fame 
ditches,  drelfed  himfelf  on  the  other  fide  in  the  clothes  he 
left  behind  him,  and  returned  fafe  to  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  with  the  intelligence  he  wanted.  The  French  fay, 
that  marfhal  Boufflers  acquainted  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
by  this  gentleman,  that  it'  the  allies  could  be  but  difap- 
pointed  of  one  convoy,  the  liege  muft  be  raifed.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  could  avert  the  fate  of  Lifle.  It  was  re¬ 
duced  after  about  three  months  fiege,  and  the  lofs  of  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  thoufand  men ;  but  was  reflored  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  condition  that  the  fortifications  of 
.Dunkirk  ihould  be  demolilhed. 

Lifle  underwent  another  memorable  fiege  in  the  year 
3792,  when  the  Auftrians  invelted  it,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  began  a  heavy  cannonading  againft  it,  which 
continued  incefiantly  till  the  6th  of  Oiftober,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  having  thrown  into 
the  city  about  30,000  red-hot  balls,  befides  6000  bombs. 
At  prefent  it  is  faid  to  contain  170  lfreets,  30  fquares, 
8000  houfes,  and,  by  the  moft  recent  ftatement,  54,756 
inhabitants.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  feveral  religious 
houfes.  It  was  divided  into  feven  parifhes,  and  had  feven 
gates,  fome  of  which  were  admired  for  the  (fyle  of  their  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Its  manufactures  are  thofe  of  cloth,  camlets, 
nankeens,  fluffs  of  filk  and  woollen,  cotton,  linen  of  all 
qualities  and  defigns,  lace,  ribbons,  carpets,  bats,  (lock¬ 
ings,  paper,  foap,  &c.  Lifle  is  fourteen  miles  well  of 
Tournay,  thirty-two  fouth-well  of  Ghent,  thirty-leven 
north-welt  of  Mons,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north  of 
ikiris.  Lat.  50.  83.  N.  Ion.  3.  9.  E. 


LI'SLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne:  nine  miles  eaft- north -eaft  of  Riberac,  and  nine 
north-weft  of  Perigueux. 

LI  SLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne:  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Auxerre,  and  fe¬ 
ven  north-north-eall  of  Avallon. 

LI'SLE,  a  poft-town  of  North  America,  in  Tioga  coun¬ 
ty,  New  York;  through  which  paffes  a  branch  of  the 
Chenengo. 

LI'SLE  (De),  the  name  of  feveral  very  eminent  Frenck 
aftronomers  and  geographers. 

LI'SLE  (Claude  de),  was  born  at  Vaucouliers,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Tool,  in  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1644.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jefuits  at  Pont-a-Mouffon ;  and  at  the 
age  of  feventeen  took  his  degrees  in  law,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate;  but,  foon  conceiving  adiflike  to  that  profef- 
fion,  he  renounced  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  and  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  entirely  to  that  of  hiftory  and  geography. 
For  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  bell  advantages  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  thefe  branches  of  learning,  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  at  length  he  commenced  private  leClurer  on  hiltory 
and  geography  ;  and  acquired  fuch  high  reputation  in  this 
profeifion,  that  he  could  boaft  of  having  been  mailer  to  the 
principal  nobility  at  the  French  court.  Among  others, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent,  was  feveral  years 
under  his  inftrudlion,  and  always  entertained  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  him,  of  which  he  gave  him  repeated  proofs.  De 
Lifle  died  at  Paris,  in  1720,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  An  hiftorical  Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  1684, 12010.  2.  A  genealogical 

and  hiftorical  Atlas,  on  engraved  Plates;  chiefly  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  of  which  apart  was 
publifhed  in  1718.  3.  Letters  on  geographical  lubjefts, 

printed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  particularly  for  the 
year  1700.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  from 

the  Creation  of  the  World  to  1714,  7  vols.  compiled  from 
the  author’s  hiftorical  leftures,  but  not  publifhed  till  after 
his  death,  in  1731.  5.  An  Introdu&ion  to  Geography, 

publifhed  in  1746,  in  two  vols.  nmo.  in  the  name  of  lijs 
eldefl  foil,  the  fubjefl  of  the  next  article. 

LI'SLE  (William  de),  a  very  learned  French  geogra¬ 
pher,  was  the  foil  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1675.  He  difcovered  his  genius  for  geographical 
fludies  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  at  which 
early  period  he  began  to  defign  maps,  and  foon  made  a 
rapid  progrefs  in  that  art.  By  his  ftudious  enquiries,  and 
fcientific  (kill,  he  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  eclipfed  the  glory  of  his  moft  famous  predeceftors, 
and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pofterity  with  diftinguifh- 
ed  honour.  With  laudable  pride  he  would  often  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  if  he  poffeffed  any  merit,  he  was  indebted 
for  it  to  the  inftruftions  and  advice  of  his  father,  who 
took  upon  himfelf  the  direction  of  his  firft  fludies.  To¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1669,  he  firft  offered  himfelf  a 
candidate  for  public  favour,  by  publiftiing  a  map  of  the 
world,  maps  of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  a 
map  of  Italy,  one  of  ancient  Africa  immediately  after  the 
deftruftion  of  Carthage,  and  two  globes,  one  celeftia],  the 
other  terreftrial.  Thefe  performances  were  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  and,  by  their  vaft:  improvements  on 
the  labours  of  preceding  geographers,  eftabliffled  his  claim 
to  unrivalled  excellence.  They  were  fucceeded  by  va¬ 
rious  other  produftions  in  the  fame  department  of  fcience, 
which  have  contributed,  equally  with  the  former,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  author’s  fame.  In  the  year  1702,  a  proper 
tribute  of  refpeft  was  paid  to  his  merit,  by  giving  him  a 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1718,  he  was  ap. 
pointed  firft:  geographer  to  the  king,  and  cenfor  royal, 
with  a  penfion  :  he  had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
geographical  tutor  to  the  young  king  Louis  XV.  for  whofe 
ufe  he  drew  up  feveral  works;  and  in  particular,  a  gene¬ 
ral  map  of  the  world,  and  another  of  the  famous  retreat 
of  the  ten  thoufand.  He  alfo  drew  up  A  Treatife  on  the 
Courfe  of  ail  known  Rivers;  valuable  for  refearch,  and  for 
corre&neis.  So  high  was  the  reputation  which  De  Lifle 
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had  now  acquired,  that  fcarcely  any  book  of  hiftory  or 
travels  was  publifhed,  which  the  authors  were  not  de- 
firous  of  embellilhing  with  his  maps.  And  this  reputa¬ 
tion  was  not  confined  to  France,  but  extended  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Hence  many  fovereign  princes  endeavoured 
to  tempt  him  to  enter  into  their  fervice  ;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  was  at  Paris  on  his  tra¬ 
vels,  took  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  him  in  a  familiar 
manner,  to  communicate  to  him  fome  remarks  upon  Muf- 
covy  ;  “  but  more  efpecially,”  fays  Fontenelle,  “  to  learn 
from  him,  better  than  he  could  any  where  elfe,  the  extent 
and  fituation  of  his  own  dominions.”  De  Lille  died  by  a 
ltroke  of  apoplexy  in  1726,  when  he  was  only  in  the  fifty- 
firft  year  of  his  age.  There  are  feveral  papers  by  him  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  a  lilt  of 
hit  productions  may  be  feen  in  Freret’s  Eulogium  on  him 
in  the  Mercure  for  the  month  of  March  1726. 

LI'SLE  (Louis  de),  furnamed  de  la  Croyere,  the  third 
fon  of  Claude,  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  proficiency  in  af¬ 
tronomical  ftudies,  which  recommended  him  to  a  feat  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Though  he  left  no  works  be¬ 
hind  him,  excepting  what  he  may  have  contributed  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  and  Peterlburg  academies,  he  de- 
lerves  to  be  noticed  among  thole  who  have  rendered  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  interefts  of  fcience,  on  account  of  the  ha¬ 
zardous  journeys  and  voyages  which  he  undertook  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.  In  the  year  1726,  he  went  to  Ruflia  with  his 
brother  Jofeph-Nicholas,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  next  article, 
who  was  appointed  aftronomer  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Peterlburg.  From  that  capital  Louis  de  Lille 
made  fcientific  excurfions,  beyond  the  utmoft  boundaries 
of  the  immenfe  Ruffian  empire.  He  took  leveral  journeys 
to  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  to  Lapland,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel,  to  determine  the  fituation  of  the 
principal  places  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  by  order  of  the  court  of  Rulfia,  he  after¬ 
wards  travel  led  a  great  part  of  Siberia,  in  company  with 
Muller  and  Gmelin,  profelTors  of  the  Peterlburg  academy. 
Having  quitted  his  companions  in  that  country,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  to  Kamtfchatka,  where,  in  1741,  he  em¬ 
barked  on-board  the  veffel  commanded  by  the  Ruffian 
captain  Alexis  Tchirikow,  who  proceeded  with  captain 
Beering,  to  examine  the  unknown  northern  coafts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  leas  between  them  and  the  Afiatic  continent. 
But  he  furvived  this  voyage  a  very  Ihort  time,  dying  in 
the  fame  year,  after  his  return  to  the  port  of  Avatlkha, 
where  he  commenced  the  voyage. 

LI'SLE  (Joieph-Nicholas  de),  a  very  able  aftronomer 
and  geographer,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1688.  After  having  been  inftru&ed 
in  grammar-learning  by  his  father,  lie  attended  leClures  in 
the  Mazarin-college,  where  he  went  through  his  rhetori¬ 
cal  exercifes  in  1706.  The  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which 
took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  March  in  that  year,  having 
occafioned  the  difcovery  of  his  genius  for  mathematical 
purfuits,  he  was  placed  under  a  proper  tutor,  with  whom 
he  ftudied  the  elements  of  geometry,  fortification,  and 
mechanics.  But,  while  purfuing  thefe  fubje&s  of  ftudy 
and  curiofity,  he  felt  an  irrefiltible  inclination  for  the  fci- 
cnce  of  aftronomy.  Even  before  he  had  feen  any  aftro¬ 
nomical  treatife,  he  had  committed  to  paper  his  reflections 
on  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  fun,  the  length  of  which 
he  perceived  to  vary  ;  on  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit, 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  variation  ;  on 
the  method  of  meafuring  ecliples  ;  and  on  the  interfeftions 
of  horary  circles  which  conftitutea  dial.  This  genius  for 
invention,  combination,  and  calculation,  infpired  our 
young  mathematician  with  a  tafte  for  refearch,  which 
enabled  him  to  advance  rapidly  in  his  acquaintance  wjth 
aftronomical  fcience,  and  eafily  to  become  mafter  of  the 
gnomonics  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  which  molt  beginners  find 
io  difficult. 

In  the  year  1707,  M.  de  Lille  was  offered  the  place  of 
an  engineer  at  Martinico.  This  offer  proved  the  occalion 
of  his  learning  the  art  of  drawing,  the  knowledge  of 
which  afterwards  proved  highly  uleful  in  his  geographi- 
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cal  labours,  by  enabling  him  to  defigumaps  with  as  much 
neatnefs  as  correClnefs.  Of  this  art  likewifehe  knew  how 
to  avail  himfelf  in  his  aftronomical  fttidies,  fo  as  to  draw 
figures  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  better  adapted  to  abridge 
calculations  and  to  Amplify  the  working  of  problems, 
than  any  which  had  before  appeared.  In  the  year  1708, 
he  had  already  begun  to  engage  in  aftronomical  calcula¬ 
tions  with  M.  Lieutaud,  and  to  frequent  the  obfervatory 
of  Calfini  the  younger,  who  was  then  employed  on  his  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  fun  and  moon.  In  1709,  he  obtained  leave  to 
occupy  the  cupola  of  the  Luxemburg  palace  facing  the 
ftreet  de  Tournon  ;  and,  lince  he  was  now  in  polfelfion  of 
an  obfervatory,  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  that  he 
ftiould  be  able  to  coriftruCt  the  neceffary  inllruments  by 
his  own  ingenuity.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  make  a 
wooden  quadrant,  which  he  divided  with  great  care,  and 
found  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  in  his  early  obfervations.  At 
the  fame  time  he  calculated,  for  M.  Calfini,  a  table  of  the 
right  afcenfions  and  declinations  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
feconds,  adapted  to  all  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  planets,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  £ 
which  M.  Calfini  made  ufe  of  in  predicting  the  occuita- 
tions  of  the  ftars  by  the  moon,  in  the  Connoiflance  des 
Temps. 

In  the  year  1710,  Caffini  having  communicated  to  our 
young  aftronomer  his  method  of  reprefenting  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  by  the  projection  of  a  terreltrial  parallel  on  a 
plane  ;  de  Lille  immediately  conceived  an  idea  of  render¬ 
ing  it  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  by  means  of 
a  globe,  mounted  and  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  The 
aftronomers,  to  whom  he  gave  fome  intimation  of  his 
project,  confidered  it  to  be  impracticable  ;  but,  when  his 
machine  was  completed,  they  beltowed  high  applaufe  on 
his  invention  ;  and  Calfini,  who  was  then  blind,  by  exa¬ 
mining  it  with  his  hands,  fully  comprehended  its  utiiity. 
The  model,  in  relief,  was  depoiited  in  the  royal  obferva¬ 
tory.  The  firft  remarkable  obfervation  of  M.  de  Lifle  was 
that  of  the  moon  on  the  23d  of  January,  1712  ;  after 
which  his  labours  were  for  fome  time  interrupted  by  ill- 
health.  The  circumftances  of  his  father’s  numerous  family 
made  it  now  neceffary  that  he  fhould  endeavour  to  procure 
for  himlelf  the  means  of  fupport;  and,  in  doing  fo,  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  render  his  aftronomical  fkill  fub- 
fervient  to  the  reveries  of  judicial  aftroiogy.  At  that  time 
the  count  de  Boulainvilliers  was  famous  at  court  for  his 
horofeopes  and  altrological  predictions;  and  he  engaged 
young  de  Lifle  to  employ  himfelf  on  calculations  relative 
to  thefe  predictions.  For  thefe  fervices  our  aftronomer 
was  remunerated  by  pecuniary  prefents  from  the  regent, 
the  marlhal  de  Noailles,  and  other  courtiers;  and  he  had 
alfo  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  fix  hundred  livres  in  the 
year  1715.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  calculated  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  moon  according  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  be¬ 
fore  Halley  had  communicated  to  him  thofe  which  he 
printed  5111719,  or  Flamfteed  had  given  the  tables  which 
M.  Lemonnier  printed  in  1746.  In  the  year  1714,  M.  de 
Lifle  had  the  honour  of  being  eleCted  to  a  feat  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gave  new'  energy  to  his  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  this  body  were  in  a  fhort 
time  enriched  with  his  valuable  reflections  and  differta- 
tions. 

Being  deprived  of  his  obfervatory  at  the  Luxemburg 
during  the  following  year,  he  continued  his  obferva¬ 
tions  at  the  hotel  de  Taranne,  and  afterwards  at  the  royal 
obfervatory  during  the  abfence  of  the  aftronomers,  who 
were  engaged  in  prolonging  the  meridian  of  Paris  towards 
the  north.  The  necelfity  that  he  was  under  of  frequently 
changing  his  obfervatory  and  his  inftruments,  was  no  lit¬ 
tle  obltacie  to  the  progrefs  of  a  young  obferver ;  and  it 
was  not  before  the  year  1721  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
a  quadrant  of  forty-three  inches  radius,  with  which  he 
afterwards  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations.  Among 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1715,  may  he  found  his  obfervations  on  the  atmofphere 
of  tiie  moon,  and  on  the  luminous  rings  vifible  during 
eclipfes.  In  the  year  1713,  he  had  obferved  the  fpots  in 
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the  fun  with  great  care,  and  was  led  to  form  the  idea  of 
a  theory  to  determine  their  motions,  and  by  that  means 
to  calculate  the  fun’s  rotation  on  his  axis.  In  the  year 
1710,  he  delivered  in  a  propofal  to  the  academy  for  afcer- 
tainir.g  in  France  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  fome  years 
afterwards  his  defigns  relative  to  that  object  were  carried  < 
into  execution.  In  1723,  he  gave  in  a  curious  memoir  on 
the  tranfits  of  Mercury,  in  which  he  propofed  a  new  me¬ 
thod  for  calculating  them,  obferving  them,  and  drawing 
conclufions  from  them.  He  was  the  firft  who  obferved 
that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  tranfits  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  over  the  Sun,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  their  geo¬ 
centric  longitudes,  that  is,  their  longitudes  as  feen  from 
the  Earth,  but  that  it  is  Sufficient  to  calculate  their  lon¬ 
gitudes  as  feen  from  the  Sun.  He  alfo  propofed  the  ufe 
of  the  quadrant  in  obferving  thefe  tranfits,  which  is  in 
various  refpefts  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  than  any 
other  inftrument ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
jnoft  able  aftronomers. 

In  the  year  1724,  M.  de  Li  fie  paid  a  vilit  to  England, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and  efteem 
of  Newton  and  Halley.  The  firft  made  him  a  prefent  of 
his  portrait ;  and  the  fecond  gave  him  a  copy  of  his  aftro- 
nomical  tables,  which  he  had  printed  in  the  year  1719,  but 
which  were  not  publifhed  before  the  year  1749.  In  this 
country,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  before  his  death  he  held  a  fimilar  connexion  with  all 
the  great  fcientific  academies  in  Europe. 

The  year  1726  prefents  us  with  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  events  in  M.  de  Lille’s  life,  his  tranfplantation  from 
his  native  country  into  Ruflia.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1721,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Blumentroft  con¬ 
taining  an  invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  to  go  to  Pe- 
terlburg,  and  fill  the  poll  of  aftronomer  in  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Four  years  he  deliberated  on  this 
offer,  when  the  death  of  that  monarch  feemed  to  termi¬ 
nate  all  negotiation  for  his  removal  to  the  north.  But 
the  emprefs  Catharine,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  Peter,  and  was  determined  to  carry  on  his 
plans  for  the  civilization  of  his  barbarous  countrymen, 
did  not  forget  that  on  his  dying  bed  he  ftrongly  advifed 
her  to  invite  learned  foreigners  into  the  country,  and  to 
protect  them.  Accordingly,  fhe  renewed  the  invitation 
of  that  monarch  to  M.  de  Lille,  with  the  promife  of  a 
confiderable  penfion.  At  length  he  determined  to  accept 
of  the  invitation  ;  and,  having  received  the  king's  licence 
for  himfelf,  his  brother  Louis,  and  M.  Vignon,  who  were 
to  afiift  him  in  his  labours,  he  let  out  with  his  compa¬ 
nions  for  Peterfburg  in  the  year  1726.  During  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  journey,  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  fci¬ 
ence  induced  him  to  make  a  Ihort  ftay  at  Rodeftein  in 
Thuringia,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Dorpt  in  Livonia ;  at  each 
of  which  places  he  made  the  obfervations  neceflary  for 
determining  their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Peterfburg  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  houfe  of  the  obfervatory  built  by  Peter  the 
Great,  which  he  occupied  nearly  twenty-one  years,  fpent 
in  inceflant  labours  for  the  improvement  of  aftronomy  and 
geography.  This  obfervatory  was  fpacious  and  commo¬ 
dious  j  but  it  was  deficient  in  many  neceflary  inftruments 
for  fuch  an  inftitution,  which  he  endeavoured,  without 
fuccefs,  to  obtain.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  enter 
on  his  labours  under  great  difadvantages,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  his  apparatus,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
remedy  as  much  as  poffible  by  the  inftruments  which  he 
brought  from  France,  and  fuch  others  as  by  degrees  he 
■was  permitted  to  conftruch  M.  de  Lille’s  firft  leries  of 
obfervations  were  employed  in  afcertaining  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  Peterfburg,  and  the  refractions  in  that 
northern  region.  Afterwards  lie  devoted  feveral  years  to 
an  afliduous  obfervation  of  the  meridional  height  of  all 
the  planets,  and  of  the  fixed  ltars  of  the  three  firft  mag¬ 
nitudes  ;  calculated  to  determine  the  politions  of  all  thefe 
ftars,  with  their  annual  variations,  and  to  eftablilh  a  va¬ 
riety  of  points  neceflary  to  illuflrate  the  theory  of  the  pla* 
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nets,  and  particularly  that  of  the  moon.  To  thefe  were 
added,  an  immenfe  number  of  obfervations  out  of  the 
meridian  ;  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  occultations  of 
the  planets  and  of  the  fixed  ftars  by  the  moon  ;  and  their 
approximations  and  conjunctions,  which  he  noticed  with 
the  utmoft  poffible  exaCtnefs.  He,  likewife,  from  the 
aftronomical  and  phyfical  obfervations  made  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  his  expedition  to  Siberia,  calculated  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  a  vaft  variety  of  places,  which  he  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  Jefuits  in  China,  whom  he  engaged  to  make 
obfervations  correfpondent  to  thofe  of  his  brother.  But 
thefe  obfervations,  fo  ufeful  to  the  geography  of  that  part 
of  Afia,  remain  yet  in  manufeript,  excepting  a  few,  pub- 
liibed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Lifle,, 
and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Peterlburg. 

As  in  the  year  1740  a  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun 
was  expefted  which  would  not  be  vifible  in  Europe,  the 
zeal  of  M.  de  Lille  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  determined  him 
to  encounter  the  hardlhips  and  dangers  attending  a  viiit 
to  diftant  Afiatic  regions,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  it.  With  this  defign  he  quitted  Pe¬ 
terlburg  in  the  month  of  February,  and,  after  undergoing 
immenfe  fatigue,  penetrated  over  the  fnow  and  ice  into 
thedeferts  of  Siberia.  His  firft  obfervations  in  this  terrible 
climate  were  on  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold,  which  was. 
greater  than  had  ever  been  pointed  out  by  a  thermometer, 
or  than  it  was  conceived  poffible  for  human  nature  to  l'uf- 
tain.  A  memoir  of  M.  de  Lifle  on  this  fubjeCt  is  inferted 
in  the  volume  of  the  French  Academy  for  1749.  But, 
when  the  time  for  obferving  the  tranfit  arrived,  after  all  his 
fatigues  and  fufferings,  his  philofophy  was  put  to  the  fe¬ 
vered:  trial  by  the  cloudinefs  of  the  day,  which  totally  fruf- 
trated  the  defign  of  his  journey.  To  indemnify  himfelf 
as  far  as  was  pofiible  for  this  grievous  mortification,  he 
employed  his  time  in  making  geographical  and  phyfical 
obfervations,  and  in  drawing  up  a  defeription  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  inferted  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Quer- 
lon’s  Hiftory  of  Travels,  &c.  Geography  was  indeed  one 
of  the  grand  objects  of  his  labours,  and  was  particularly- 
recommended  to  him  by  M.  de  Maurepas,  when  he  con¬ 
tented  to  his  departure  from  France.  Accordingly, 
during  the  firft  months  of  his  fettlement  at  Peterlburg,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  making  a  general  map  of  Ruflia,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  eftablifhment  of  a  board  of  geography.  He  then 
obtained  particular  maps  of  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  em¬ 
pire,  with  the  names  and  accompanying  obfervations  tranf- 
lated  into  French}  and,  as  he  became  foon  diflatisfied 
with  the  flownefs  of  the  interpreters  afligned  him,  he 
learned  to  read  them  in  the  Ruffian  language,  and  to  trans¬ 
late  them  himfelf.  He  particularly  required  that  aftrono¬ 
mical  obfervations  Ihould  be  made  in  the  moft  diftant. 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  this  purpofe  his  brother  Louis 
was  commiflioned,  in  1737,  to  commence  fuch  obferva¬ 
tions  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Kola;  on  which  expedition  he  Spent  nearly  three 
years.  But  in  his  geographical  as  well  as  aftronomical 
department,  M.  de  Lille  met  with  numerous  obftacles  and 
discouragements  which  greatly  impeded  his  progreSs;  and 
he  was  reduced  to  no  Small  difficulties,  by  the  delays  of 
the  payments  of  the  academy,  and  the  arrears  of  his  pen¬ 
sion.  Befides  the  labours  of  his  brother,  M.  de  Lifle  was 
furnilhed  with  the  communications  of  thirty  young  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  were  particularly  inftrubled  by  two  able  Eng- 
lilh  profelfors  in  the  art  of  Surveying  and  drawing  maps, 
and  Sent  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  for  that 
purpofe.  Thefe  maps  were  delivered  to  M.  de  Lille,  who 
perfonally  examined  thefe  young  geodejifls,  as  Lalande  calls 
them,  on  their  return  to  Peterlburg,  alking  from  them 
particulars  of  the  countries  which  they  had  refpe&ively 
Surveyed,  to  the  minuteft  detail,  without  omitting  the 
fmalleft  village  or  the  fmalleft  ftream  ;  that  he  might  thus 
fupply  as  far  as  poflible  what  their  want  of  fcience  and 
proper  inftruments  prevented  them  from  performing,  and 
unite  their  Scattered  members  in  one  regular  whole.  Ha 
alfo  obtained  an  order  from  the  cabinet  of  the  emprefs 
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Catharine  to  M.  de  Kyrilow,  firft  fecretary  of  the  fenate, 
to  furnilh  him  with  all  the  maps  and  memoirs  which  were 
fent  to  that  body  ;  and  he  received  geographical  commu¬ 
nications  from  M.  Latifchow,  the  l'ucceffor  of  M.  Kyri¬ 
low,  and  from  feveral  pfrfons  connected  with  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  the  college  of  war,  and  the  department  of  engi¬ 
neers.  At  length,  he  was  able  to  announce  to  the  academy 
that  he  had  completed  his  plan  for  a  Ruffian  atlas,  and 
propofed  to  publiffi  it  ;  but  that  undertaking  was  pro- 
craftinated  till  after  his  return  to  France,  when  the  work 
made  its  appearance  in  twenty-one  maps,  at  full  in  the 
Ruffian  language,  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  On  a  fubfe- 
quent  companion  of  thefe  maps  with  the  Iketches  which 
he  had  himfelf  made  at  Peterfbnrg,  M.  de  Lille  found 
them  to  differ  fo  materially  from  his  colledlions,  that  he 
formed  a  defign  of  engraving  them  anew  at  Paris,  more 
correctly,  in  a  better  tafte,  and  on  a  larger  fcale,  accom¬ 
panied  with  exaft  defcriptions  of  the  countries,  and  an 
account  of  the  authorities  on  which  they,  were  founded. 
His  labours  for  this  purpofe  form  a  part  of  the  manu- 
fcripts  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  which  were  depo- 
iited  in  the  king’s  library. 

Intimately  connected  with  aftroncmy  are  meteorolo¬ 
gical  obfervations;  and  thefe  M.  de  Lille  regularly  made 
during  forty  years,  with  incredible  exaflnefs.  The  ther¬ 
mometers  which  he  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  till  the  yeas 
1731,  were  thofe  of  Reaumur,  which  are  the  moll  perfect 
of  the  fpirit  kind,  though  not  without  their  inconveni¬ 
ences.  Thofe  he  at  .that  time  correifled,  in  a  conliderable 
degree,  by  making  them  of  mercury,  on  the  fame  princi¬ 
ple.  In  his  thermometer,  the  point  at  which  the  gradu¬ 
ation  commences  is  that  to  which  the  mercury  is  railed 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  and,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  order,  the  feveral  degrees  are  marked  from  this  point 
downwards,  the  numbers  increafing  as  the  heat  decreal'es, 
and  the  freezing  point  being  at  150. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  while  M.  de  Lille  was 
difcharging  the  duties  of  his  appointment  with  the  greateft 
zeal  and  diligence,  he  met  with  many  obltacles  and  dif- 
couragements,  which,  after  he  had  been  feven  years  in 
Ruffia,  increafed  rather  than  diminilhed.  The  neceffary 
affiftants  in  making  his  obfervations  were  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  ;  the  inftruments  which  had  been  promifed  were 
not  procured:  the  fums  requifite  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  obfervatory  were  withheld  ;  and  the  arrears 
of  his  penfion  were  fullered  to  accumulate.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  made  him  difgufted  with  his  fituation  ;  and, 
In  the  year  1734,  he  wrote  to  M.  Blumentroll,  and  to  M. 
de  Keyferling,  prefident  of  the  academy,  for  permiffion  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears  ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other.  At  length, 
after  almolt  annually  requelling  his  difmiffion  for  thirteen 
years,  M.  de  Lille  obtained  it  in  1747;  'and,  taking  his 
leave  of  Peterlburg  in  the  month  of  May,  he  arrived  at 
Paris  in  September  of  the  fame  year.  Soon  after,  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  the  college-royal  ; 
in  which  fituation  he  lived  to  render  the  greatelt  fervice 
to  the  intereft  of  fcience,  by  training  up  pupils  worthy  of 
fuch  a  mailer,  and  formed  to  proceed  with  ardour  and  in¬ 
defatigable  perfeverance  in  the  fame  glorious  career.  In 
this  number  were  the  celebrated  Lalande,  and  M.  Meffier. 
But  this  employment  did  not  prevent  M.  de  Lille  from  re¬ 
luming  with  new  vigour  his  allronomical  labours.  At  firft 
he  made  fome  obfervations  at  the  royal  obfervatory;  but 
foon  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Clugny.  His  profefforlhip 
brought  him  in  no  more  than  nine  hundred  livres  a-year  ; 
but  with  this  income,  and  the  produce  of  the  arrears  of 
bis  penfion  which  were  paid  him  before  bis  departure 
from  Peterlburg,  he  was  content.  Indeed,  he  expended 
no  fmall  part  of  the  latter,  in  building  and  furniffiing  with 
proper  inftruments  an  obfervatory  on  the  flat  top  of  the 
Hotel  de  Clugny.  Here  he  recommenced  his  obferva¬ 
tions,  and  continued  them  without  interruption  during 
twenty  years,  both  night  and  day,  in  winter  as  well  as 
fummer,  very  commonly  attended  by  his  illultrious  pupil 


Lalande.  In  the  year  1748,  his  pupil  M.  Monnier  took 
a  voyage  to  Scotland,  to  oblerve  one  of  the  moll  interell- 
ing  eclipfes  of  the  fun  which  had  appeared  for  a  long 
time,  it  being  annular,  and  furnilhing  an  opportunity  for 
meafuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  at  the  time  when  it 
fhould  be  entirely  vifible  on  the  fun’s  cl i Ik .  On  this  fub- 
jetl  M.  de  Lille  publifhed  a  large  advertifement,  which 
was  a  complete  treatile  on  annular  ecliples.  The  obfer¬ 
vations,  which  he  afterwards  received  from  his  correfpon- 
dents,  induced  him  to  enter  more  fully  on  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  theory  of  eclipfes,  and  he  communicated  a 
part  of  his  refearches  on  this  lubjeft  to  the  academy  in 
1749.  One  °f  the  moll  interelling  performances  which 
M.  de  Lille  publilhed  relative  to  geography,  was  his  “New 
Charts  of  the  Difcovedes  of  Admiral  de  Fonte,  or  F  uente, 
made  in  1640,  and  thofe  of  other  Navigators,  Spaniffi, 
Portuguefe,  Engliffi,  Dutch,  French,  and  Ruffians,  in  the 
Northern  Seas,  with  Explications,  &c.”  1750  and  1753, 
4to.  This  work,  and  Louis  de  Lille's  voyage  with  cap¬ 
tains  Tchirikow  and  Beering  on  the  wellern  coalls  of 
America,  ferved  mutually  to  illultrate  and  confirm  each 
other,  and  gave  to  the  charts  of  M.  de  Lille  all  the  autho¬ 
rity  poffible  ;  and  they  furnifhed  M.  Buache,  fird  geogra¬ 
pher  to  the  king,  with  the  materials  for  his  Geographical 
and  Phylical  Confiderations,  which  he  publifhed  in  1752, 
and  following  years.  At  the  time  when  aftronomers  were 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun 
in  1753,  M.  de  Lille  fignalifed  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  of 
afionomy  by  publi filing  a  very  curious  map  of  the  world, 
in  which  he  reprefented  the  effect  of  the  parallaxes  of 
Mercury  in  different  countries,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
proper  places  for  making  fuch  obfervations  on  the  tranfit 
as  Ihould,  from  the  difference  of  their  refults,  furnilh 
a  method  of  determining  the  dillance  of  the  Sun,  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  that  applied  by  Halley  to  the  tranfit  of 
Venus.  The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun  in  1756, 
likewife,  fully  employed  M.  de  Lille  for  a  long  time. 
This  was  the  twelfth  tranfit  of  that  planet  noticed  by  af¬ 
tronomers  ;  and  was  attended  with  tins  particular  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  apparent  orbit  traverled  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  fun.  This  circumftance  was  made  ufe  of  by  M.  de 
Lille,  in  determining  the  diameter  of  the  fun. 

The  lalt  work  of  M.  de  Lille,  inferted  in  the  volumes 
of  the  French  academy,  is  a  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1758, 
which  had  been  difcovered  by  a  peafant  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Drefden  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  which  Meffier 
found  on  the  15th  of  Augull,  with  the  inftruments,  and 
by  following  the  method  propofed  by  M.  de  Lille  in  the 
preceding  year,  for  obferving  the  celebrated  comet  of 
Halley.  The  map  of  thefe  obfervations  was  prefented 
by  M.  de  Lille  and  M.  Meffier  to  the  king  ;  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  was  received  in  the  iugII  gracious  manner,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  a  particular  explanation  of  it  to  his 
majefty. 

The  comet  of  1759,  which  had  been  predicted  by  Mr. 
Halley  forty  years  before,  afforded  M.  de  Lille  abundant 
fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  fcientific  Ikill.  In  the  month 
of  November,  1757,  be  began  to  publilh,  in  the  Memoirs 
de  Trevoux,  a  table  of  all  the  places  in  the  heavens  which 
were  to  be  examined  for  this  comet,  on  the  fuppofitioa 
of  its  being  difcernible,  either  thirty-five  or  twenty-five 
days  before  its  perihelion,  which  he  marked  on  a  ce- 
leltial  planifphere ;  and  he  conftrufted  an  inftrument, 
with  the  necefi'ary  diviiions  and  conveniencies  for  eafily 
finding  it,  and  marking  its  pofition  as  foon  as'it  ihould 
be  difcovered.  •  Thefe  preparations  he  confided  to  M.  Mef¬ 
fier,  an  able  obferver,  who  was  chofen  by  M.  de  Lifle, 
with  the  confent  of  the  minilter,  to  affilt  him  in  his  la¬ 
bours.  M.  Meffier  fearched  for  the  comet  during  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  in  that  time  oblerved  for  feveral  months  the 
comet  of  1758.  At  length,  on  the  2ilt  of  January,  1759, 
he  difcovered  the  long-fought-for  comet  of  Halley,  and  al- 
certained  its  place.  M.  de  Lille  gave  an  account  to  the 
public  of  thefe  firlt  obfervations  on  that  comet,  in  the  fir  It 
volume  of  the  Mercure  for  July  1759;  but  be  referved 
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the  detail  of  its  pofitions  for  a  treatife  which  he  intended 
to  publidi  on  this  cornet,  after  he  had  himfelf  made  all  the 
observations  poffible,  and  collected  thofe  of  others,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  its  appearance.  He  alfo  entertained  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  fugged  new'  confiderations  on  the 
theory  ,of  comets  in  general,  fupplementary  to  what  he 
had  delivered  in  1745  to  the  Academy  of  Petertburg;  but 
thefe  have  not  been  published. 

One  of  the  greated  fervices  which  M.  de  Lifle  rendered 
to  aftronomevs,  was  his  correction  of  the  double  error  of 
Halley  relating  to  the  tranfrt  of  Venus,  expeCted  in  1761  ; 
by  which  means  he  prevented  feveral  men  of  fcience  from 
undertaking  long  voyages  for  the  fake  of  obferving  it, 
whofe  labours  would  have  proved  ufelefs  with  refpect  to 
the  principal  objeCt  in  view. 

It  was  now  high  time  that  the  long,  laborious,  and  very 
lifeful,  labours  of  M.  de  Lille  (hould  meet  with  fome  re- 
compenfe  from  the  Hate.  There  had  been  for  a  long  time 
eftabiifhed  at  Paris  a  general  depot  for  the  marines,  in 
which  were  collected  memoirs  relating  to  the  colonies,  the 
reports  of  intendants,  the  ordinances  of  the  king, and  the 
orders  of  his  rninifters  refpefting  the  marine,  both  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments.  In  this  depot  were  nu¬ 
merous  defigns,  plans,  and  manufcript  charts,  both  of  the 
coafts  of  France,  and  of  the  colonies  and  edablifbments  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  with  memoirs  relating  to 
them.  The  number  of  thefe  memoirs,  plans,  and  charts, 
increafing  every  day,  it  was  judged  neceffary,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  conlulted  with  the  greater  facility,  to 
create  for  them  a  particular  department,  in  which  they 
(hould  be  feparated  from  the  other  papers  of  the  marine, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  was  under  the  re¬ 
gency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1721,  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  fird  eltabliflied,  and  a  naval  captain  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  In  the  year  1754,  M.  Rouille,  minider  of 
the  marine,  well  knowing  how  valuahle  the  precious  col¬ 
lections  and  the  labours  of  M.  de  Lifle  would  prove  to 
that  inditution,  fuggeded  to  the  kirrg  the  benefit  which 
the  fervice  would  receive  from  giving  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  it.  Accordingly,  his  tnajedy  condituted  him, 
by  brevet,  agronomical  geographer  to  the  marine,  attaching  to 
his  office  the  collection  of  plans  and  journals  of  naval 
captains,  to  arrange  them  in  regular  order,  and  to  extraCt 
from  them  whatever  might  be  found  beneficial  to  his  fer¬ 
vice  in  this  department.  As  foon  as  M.  de  Lifie  had  en¬ 
tered  on  his  new  pod,  he  received  directions  to  draw  up 
memoirs  for  the  minider  on  the  fubjeCts  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment ;  which  he  prepared  with  equal  celerity,  knowledge, 
and  judgment.  As  the  king  had  now  engaged  him  in 
his  fervice,  his  majedy  purchafed,  with  a  penfion  for  life, 
his  rich  aflronomical  and  geographical  collections,  which 
were  added  to  the  manufcripts  in  the  depot.  Thefe  were 
all  arranged  in  regular  order  by  M.  de  Lifie,  who  drew  up 
a  detailed  and  circumdantial  inventory  of  them,  making 
every  perfon  connected  with  his  office  acquainted  with 
them,  and  fnowing  the  ufes  to  which  they  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  the  fervice  and  the  advancement 
of  fcience. 

M.  de  Lille's  eye-fight  was  always  excellent,  and,  like 
Newton,  he  was  able  to  read  without  fpeCtacles,  at  night 
as  well  as  in  the  day-tiine,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  was  more  than  feventy  years  old  before  his 
ftrength  began  fenfibly  to  be  impaired,  in  1758  ;  from 
which  time  he  devolved  the  care  of  his  obfervations 
wholly  on  M.  Meffier,  and  obtained  from  the  minider  the 
appointment  of  M.  rle  Lalande  for  his  coadjutor  at  the 
college-royal.  He  now  withdrew  into  quiet  retreat  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  where  he  fpent  much  of  his  time 
in  devotional  exercifes,  and  appropriated  the  greated  part 
of  his  income  to  acts  of  oenevolence  and  charity.  But 
in  his  retirement  he  was  not  the  gloomy  religionift,  who 
confnlered  himfelf  dead  to  the  world,  and  unintereded  in 
its  concerns  ;  for  he  dill  cheridied  his  old  tade  for  aftro- 
nomy  and  geography,  correfponded  with  men  of  fcience, 
read  the  new  works,  and  partook  in  the  care  with  which 
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M.  Meffier  continued  his  obfervations,  collections,  and 
manufcripts.  He  even  publilhed  feveral  memoirs,  and 
maps  of  Georgia,  Paleftine,  and  Pekin;  he  communicated 
his  papers  on  Siberia  to  M.  Querlon,  who  continued  the 
Hiftory  of  Travels,  and  other  manufcripts  to  M.  Pingre, 
M.  de  Lalande,  and  other  perfons  to  whom  they  were  tie- 
ceffary  ;  and  he  delivered  feveral  memoirs  to  M.  de  La¬ 
lande,  to  be  revifed  by  him,  that  they  might  be  publidied 
in  the  volumes  of  the  academy.  That  body,  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  mark  of  their  refpect  for  his  diftinguiflied  me¬ 
rits,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  veteran  penfionary,  which 
the  king  confirmed.  In  the  month  of  July,  1768,  M.  de 
Lifle  was  affiiCfed  with  a  fcorbutic  complaint,  which  his 
medical  friends  fucceeded  in  curing;  hut  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  following  he  was  attacked  by  a  kind  of  apopfcexy,  and 
afterwards  by  the  palfy,  to  which  he  fell  a  facrific'e  on  the 
nth  day  of  that  month,  in  the  eighty-fird  year  of  his  age. 
Of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  man  of  fcience,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narrative  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  fufficient 
judgment.  In  private  life  he  was  didinguidied  by  unaf- 
feCted  piety,  pure  morals,  undeviating  integrity,  a  gene¬ 
rous  difintereded  fpirit,  and  mod  amiable  manners.  The 
only  publication  of  M.  de  Lifie, .net  already  fpecified,  con¬ 
fided  of  Memoirs  ill  u  It  rati  ve  of  the  Hidory  of  Adronomy, 
1733,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Eloge  de  M.  de  Li/le,  par  M.  de  Lalande. 

LPSLE  de  la  DREVETIF.'RE  (Louis-Francis  de),  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  Perigord,  and  born  at  Suze-la-Rouffe  in  Dauphine. 
He  was  fent  to  Paris  to  finifh  his  education,  and  Itudied 
the  law  with  the  intention  of  being  called  to  the  bar;  but 
a  didipated  turn  prevented  him  from  effecting  his  pur- 
pof'e.  His  father  not  being  able  to  maintain  him  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  he  was  reduced  to  live  by  his  talents,  and  began  to 
write  for  the  Italian  theatre.  In  1721  his  comedy  of 
Arlequin  Sauvage  was  brought  on  the  dage  ;  it  was  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  is  dill  feen  with  pleafure.  His  Timon  leMi- 
fanthrope  had  (till  greater  fuccels.  His  Arlequin  au  Ban¬ 
quet  des  Sept  S  ages  was  fomewhat  too  phiiofophical  for  the 
tade  of  the  times.  It  was  followed  by  the  Banquet  Ri¬ 
dicule  ;  by  Le  Faucon,  ou  les  Oies  de  Boccace ;  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  pieces.  He  alfo  compofed  Danaus,  a  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  a  poem  entitled  Eflai  fur  P Amour  Propre  ;  and  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  of  verfe,  collected  in  a  fingle  volume.  He 
died  in  1756. 

LISLE'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Upfal. 

LIS'MORE,  an  idand  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle,  Scotland.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  arm  of  the  fea  called  Loch  Linnhe,  and  extends 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  whole 
of  this  idand  lies  on  a  ftratum  of  excellent  lime-done,  un¬ 
fortunately  rendered  of  little  value  to  the  inhabitants  by 
the  deficiency  of  fuel  to  burn  it.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  the 
derivation  of  its  name  is  from  Liofmcr,  or  “  the  great  gar¬ 
den.”  According  to  tradition,  however,  it  was  not  a  gar¬ 
den,  but  a  deer-fored;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  dags’  horns  of  uncommon  fize  are  frequently 
dug  up  in  the  moffy  parts  of  it.  At  prefent  there  is  very 
little  wood  ;  but,  the  foil  being  fertile,  vegetables  (hoot 
up  with  uncommon  vigour.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
ground  are  beans  and  oats:  the  former  are  modly  applied 
to  the  purpofes  of  diftillation  ;  and  the  latter  go  to  the 
difeharge  of  rents,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
import  large  quantities  of  meal  for  their  fubiidence. 
There  are  a  coniiderable  number  of  cattle  reared  in  this 
ifland,  but  they  are  generally  of  very  fmall  dature  :  the 
author  already  mentioned  thinks  they  mud  have  greatly 
degenerated  from  their  original  growth,  for  he-  informs 
us  that  he  faw  the  (kull  of  an  ox  dug  up  here,  which  was  of 
much  larger  dimenfions  than  any  now  living  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  About  a  hundred  head  of  tire  largelt  are  exported 
annually.  The  horfes  bred  here  are  extremely  ffiort-lived  : 
they  are  harnelfed  when  only  two  or  three  years  old,  which 
practice  will  no  doubt  affilt  in  diortening  the  period  of 
their  exiitence.  Neither  foxes,  hares,  nor  rats,  can  be 
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found  in  the  ifiand  ;  otters  and  mice,  however,  are  abun¬ 
dant.  It  contains  three  finall  lakes,  two  of  which  ere 
famed  for  excellent  trout,  and  the  third  for  eels. 

Lifmore  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  bilhop  of  Argyle, 
who  was  thence  ftyled  Epfcopus  Lifmorenfrs.  Mr.  Pennant 
fays  there  are  no  remains  either  of  the  cathedral  or  the 
biihop’s  palace:  iri  the  Beauties  of  Scotland,  however,  it 
is  aflerted,  that  veffiges  of  both  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The 
chancel  of  the  former  is  there  dated  to  be  ufed  as  the 
parifh-church,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  faid  to  be 
pretty  entire,  and  diftant  about  four  miles  from  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  Several  fortified  camps  can  yet  be  difeovered  in 
different  parts  of  the  ifiand.  A  Danilh  fort,  furrounded 
by  a  deep  foffe,  is  likewife  in  tolerable  condition  :  the 
walls  are  now  feventeen  feet  high,  having  a  gallery  within  ; 
and  round  the  area  a  (lone  feat,  which  Mr.  Pennant  fup- 
pofes  might  have  been  intended  as  a  general  refling-place 
for  the  chieftains  and  their  foldiers.  The  church,  fays 
the  fame  author,  in  conformity  with  his  afl'ertion  that 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  cathedral,  “is  a  mean  modern 
building.”  In  the  church-yard  feveral  old  monuments 
are  ltill  (landing,  one  of  which  is  very  remarkable,  ascon- 
fifting  of  nothing  more  than  a  thick  log  of  wood:  its  an¬ 
tiquity  muft  be  very  great,  as  there  is  no  word  in  the  Erfe 
language  to  denote  this  kind  of  monument.  On  a  rock 
are  cut  the  radii  of  a  dial,  but  the  index  is  deltroyed.  A 
finall  bafin  is  excavated  in  another  rock,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  ufed  by  the  Druids  in  fome  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifiand  of  Lifinore  lies  a  fmall 
rocky  ille,  over  which  the  fea  rolls  at  high  tides ;  at  other 
times  it  raifes  its  rough  head  fomewhat  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  It  is  called  the  Lady’s  Rock,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  traditionary  (lory.  In  former  times  one  of  the 
M'Leans  of  Duart,  whole  caflle  (now  in  ruins)  (lands  on 
a  promontory  in  Mull,  in  nearly  an  oppofite  direction 
to  the  Lady’s  Rock,  married  a  filler  of  Argyle.  The 
lady  was  handfome  and  amiable,  but  unhappily  (lie  was 
barren.  In  thofe  days  it  was  a  high  crime  in  the  eye  of 
ft  hulband,  when  his  w  ife  Jjore  him  no  children.  Duart 
bated  his  haplefs  lady  for  that  caufe,  and  determined  on 
her  deltruftion.  To  accomplish  it  with  eafe,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  fafe  from  detection,  he  ordered  ruffians  to  con¬ 
vey  her  fecretly  to  the  bare  rock  near  Lifmore,  and  there 
leave  her  to  perilh  at  high  tide.  The  deed  was  executed 
to  Duart’s  wiffi ;  and  the  lady  was  left  on  the  rock,  watch¬ 
ing  the  rolling  tide  riling  to  overwhelm  her.  When  (lie  had 
given  herfelf  up  for  lolt,  and  expected  in  a  very  ffiort  time 
to  be  walked  from  the  rock  by  the  waves,  (he  fortunately 
perceived  a  velfel  failing  down  the  Sound  of  Mull,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rock  on  which  (lie  was  fitting.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  in  her  power  was  exerted,  and  every  fignal  in  her  pof- 
feffion  was  difplayed  to  attraft  the  notice  of  the  people  in 
the  velfel.  At  length  they  perceived  her,  and  drew  near 
the  rock.  She  made  herfelf  known  ;  and  related,  that  it 
■was  by  the  order  of  her  barbarous  hulband  (lie  was  left  on 
the  rock,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  wretched  (fate  in  which 
they  found  her.  The  mariners,  ever  a  generous  race, 
took  compaffion  on  her,  received  her  on-board  their  vef- 
fel,  and  conveyed  her  fafely  to  her  brother  at  Inverary. 
M‘Lean  Duart  made  a  grand  mock  funeral  for  his  much¬ 
loved,  much-lamented,  lady,  wholieannounced  to  have  died 
fuddenly.  He  wrote  difconfolate  letters  to  her  relations, 
particularly  to  Argyle;  and  after  a  decent  time  went  to 
Inverary  in  deep  mourning,  where,  with  the  greateft  (how 
of  grief,  he  lamented  to  his  brother-in-law  the  irreparable 
lofs  he  had  fuftainfti.  Argyle  faid  little;  but  fent  for  his 
filter,  whofe  unexpected  appearancein  life  and  health  proved 
an  eleftric  Ihock  to  her  hulband.  Argyle  was  a  mild  and 
amiable  man,  and  took  no  other  revenge  of  M‘Lean  but 
commanding  him  to  depart  inflantly,  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
vifing  him  to  be  cautious  not  to  meet  his  brother  Donald, 
who  would  certainly  take  away  his  life  for  having  intended 
to  dtftroy  that  of  his  filter.  Sir  Donald  Campbell  did 
meet  him  many  years  afterwards  in  a  ftreet  at  Edinburgh, 
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and  there  (tabbed  him  for  his  crime  towards  his  filter, 
when  M£Lean  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Murray's 
Companion  to  the  Hebrides. 

LIS'MORE,  a  poit-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter,  100  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  anciently  called  I.ejfmore,  or  Lios-morcy  i.  e. 
“The  Great  Enclofure,  or  Habitation;”  it  is  now  a  bi- 
fhopric,  and  formerly  had  an  univerfity.  St.  Carthagh,  or 
Mochuda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  founded 
an  abbey  and  fchool  in  this  place,  which  in  a  (horl  time 
was  much  relorted  to,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  alfo 
by  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  during  the  middle  ages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  writer  of  the  life  of  St.  Carthagh, 
Lifmore  was  in  general  inhabited  by  monks,  half  of  it  being 
an  afylum  into  which  no  woman  dared  enter;  confiding 
entirely  of  cells  and  monalteries,  the  ruins  of  which,  with 
feven  (out  of  twenty)  churches,  are  yet  vifible.  The  fite 
of  Lifmore  was  in  early  ages  denominated  Magk  Shia,  or 
the  Chofen  Shield,  being  the  lituation  of  a  dun,  or  fort,  of 
the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  Decies,  one  of  whom  granted 
it  to  St.  Carthagh  on  his  expulfion  from  the  abbey  of  Ra- 
theny  in  Weftmeath.  On  becoming  an  univerfity,  Magk 
Skia  obtained  the  name  of  Dunfginne ,  or  the  Fort  of  the 
Saxons,  from  the  number  of  Saxons  who  reforted  thereto; 
but,  loon  after,  it  was  called  I.ios-more  or  Lefs-rnore,  and 
now  Lifmore-,  the  billiopric  of  which  was  united  to  that  of 
Waterford  in  1363,  being  feven  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afteiffits  foundation.  The  public  road  to  Cork  was  for¬ 
merly  through  this  place,  and  at  that  time  it  had  a  better 
face  of  bufinefs.  St.,  Carthagh,  who  retired  to  this  place 
with  fome  of  his  religious  in  636,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
then  Iri (h  monarch,  tied  his  difciples  to  a  moll  drift  rule 
of  life;  they  never  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  fleffi,  fifh,  or 
fowl ;  only  the  vegetables  that  the  ground  produced  at 
the  expenfe  of  their  own  labour.  Father  Daniel,  in  his 
Hiltoire  Monaftique,  mentions  one  on  the  fame  founda¬ 
tion  in  France.  The  cattle  here,  which  was  built  by  king 
John,  was  erefted  in' 1x95  on  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Carthagh.  In  1189  it  was  demolilhed  by  the  Iriffi, 
who  took  it  by  furprife.  Being  afterwards  re-edified,  it 
was  for  many  years  an  epifcopal  refidence,  fill  Myler  Ma- 
grath,  archbifiiop  of  Catliel,  and  biffiop  of  this  fee,  granted 
the  manor  of  Lifmore  to  that  noted  fcholar  and  foldier  fir 
Walter  Raleigh,  .in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  13I.  is.  8d.  but  that  eftate  was  lopped  off" 
with  his  head  in  tile-  reign  of  king  James  I.  After  this 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  fir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  the 
firft  earl  of  Cork;  and  his  youngelt  fon,  the  celebrated 
and  defervedly-elteemed  philofopher  Robert  Boyle,  was 
born  in  it.  It  has  lince  become  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Devonlhire,  who  is  delcended  by  the  female  line  from 
the  eldeit  branch  of  the  Boyle  family.  On  entering  Lif¬ 
more,  the  traveller  is  (truck  with  the  fight  of  this  vener¬ 
able  caftle,  lifting  its  high  and  embattled  towers  in  a  kind 
of  melancholy  grandeur,  bordering  on  fadnels;  the  anci¬ 
ent  avenue,  whofe  tall  dark  trees  died  a  gloom  over  the 
outer  gate-houfe,  gives  its  neglefted  front  a  deeper  and 
more  iolemn  (hade.  O11  the  angles  are  ruined  towers  of 
prodigious  (trength,  in  the-  fame  rooflds  (fate  that  the 
wars  of  1641  left  them.  Within  the  great  gate-houfe 
there  is  a  l’pacious  court;  on  each  fide  are  the  ranges  of 
offices  belonging  to  the  caftle,  which  faces  the  entrance, 
and  forms  a  parallelogram.  Over  the  gate-houfe  are  the 
arms  of  the  firlt  earl  of  Cork,  who  beautified  and  enlarged 
it.  Descending  on  the  eaftern  fide  to  the  bridge,  you  are 
charmed  with  its  grand  elevation;  the  north  front -rifing 
from  a  perpendicular  range  of  wooded  rock,  overhanging 
the  Blnckwater.  Imagination  cannot  paint  a  more  roman¬ 
tic  feene.  -  The  broad  and  placid  river,  from  which,  on  the 
left,  arife  loity  and  richly-covered  rocks,  to  a  fearful 
height,  crowned  with  nodding  groves,  in  fome  parts  rang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  deep  fummit,  caft  their  green  branches 
in  the  Itream ;  while,  in  others,  they  are  feparated  by  the 
jutting  heads  of  mois-clad  rocks,  whofe  variegated  fidesof 
grey  and  fpangled  brown  contrail  in  a  lively  manner  with 
9  Q  the 
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the  varied  foliage.  Over  all,  the  ivied  windows  and  pointed 
turrets  lifting  thernfelves  high  above  the  trees,  which  half 
difclofe  their  antique  cafements,  finifh  the  picture  to  the 
left.  On  the  right  the  fnores  are  diverfified  by  wood  and 
lawn,  and  behind  opens  a  deep  and  thickly-wooded  glen, 
through  which  a  ftnall  river,  called  Oon-a-fhad,  winds 
into  the  Blackwater;  to  the  welt,  the  falmon-w'eirs  tra- 
verfe  the  river  for  a  confiderable  way,  and  form  feveral 
agreeable  falls,  the  foft  lulling  found  of  which  greatly 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  October  1785,  the 
late  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
whillt  on  a  tour  in  Munfter,  held  a  council  in,  and  iffued 
proclamations  from,  this  caftle.  Here  is  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  river  Blackwater,  erected  at  a  very  great  expenfe  by  - 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire;  this  bridge  is  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  the  principal  arch,  the  fpan  of  it  being  190  feet. 
Below  the  town  is  a  rich  fifhery  for  falmon,  which  is  the 
greateft  branch  of  trade  here.  Though  this  place  is  at 
prefentrrnuch  reduced,  yet  Cambrenfis  informs  us,  that, 
not  many  years  after  the  conqueft,  this  was  a  very  rich 
city,  and  held  out  fome  time  againlt  the  Englilh,  who  took 
it  at  laft  by  ftorm,  and  gained  rich  plunder  here,  enough 
to  load  fixteen  fail  of  fhips.  Lifmore  is  twenty-fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cork,  and  thirty-one  weft-fouth-  weft  of  Wa¬ 
terford.  Lat.  52.  8.  N.  Ion.  7.  57.  W. 

LISNAKE'A,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh  :  feventy  miles  north-eaft  from  Dublin. 

LISNE,/  A  cavity;  a  hollow. — In  the  lifne  of  a  rock 
at  Kingfcote  in  Gloucefteriliire,  I  found  a  bnfhel  of  pe¬ 
trified  cockles,  each  near  as  big  as  my  firft.  Hale. 

LISON'ZO,  a  river  w'hich  rifes  in  Carniola,  about  a 
mile  eaft  from  Weifienfels,  pafles  by  Goritz,  Lucinifla, 
and  Gradifca,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Triefte. 

To  LISP,  v.  a.  [^lip’p,  Sax.]  To  fpeak  with  too  fre¬ 
quent  appulfes  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth,  or  palate,  like 
children. — Appulfe  partial,  giving  fome  paflage  to  breath, 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  caufes  a  lifping  found, 
the  breath  being  ftrained  through  the  teeth.  Holder's  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Speech. — Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  fay  thou  art 
this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  thefe  lifping  hawthorn-buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men’s  apparel,  and  fmell  like 
Bucklerfbury  in  fimpling-time.  Shakefpefre. 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  famr', 

I  lijp'd  in  numbers,  "for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

LISP,  f.  The  aft  of  lifping. — I  overheard  her  anfwer 
with  a  very  pretty  lifp,  O  Strephon,  you  are  a  dangerous 
creature.  Tatler. 

LIS'PER,/  One  who  lifps. 

LISTING,/  The  a£t  of  pronouncing  with  a  lifp;  a 
broken  pronunciation. 

LISS,  a  town  of  Holland  :  eight  miles  north  of  Leyden. 

LIS'SA,  a  fourth  fury,  lometimes  mentioned  by  the 
poets. 

LISS'A,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Breflaw, 
on  the  Weiftritz.  In  the  year  1757,  a  battle  was  fought 
near  this  town  between  the  Pruflians  under  the  command 
of  the  king,  and  the  Auttrians  under  count  Daun,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  6000  Auftrians  were  kill¬ 
ed,  1  5,000  made  prifoners,  and  an  immenfe  artillery  taken  ; 
feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Breflaw,  and  twenty-feven 
eaft  of  Lignitz.  Lat.  51.  7.  N.  Ion.  16.  50.  E. 

LISS'A,  an  ifiand  in  the  Adriatic,  about  twenty-four 
miles  in  circumference,  near  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  anci¬ 
ently  called  Iffa,  and  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and  its 
marine.  It  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  warred  with 
the  kings  of  Illyrium ;  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  this  ifiand  funk  too,  and  became  fucceflively  depen¬ 
dant  on  Narenta,  Lefina,  and  Venice.  It  abounds  in 
mountains,  which  contain  marble,  interfered  by  fertile 
valleys;  vines,  olives,  mulberries,  almonds,  and  figs,  flou- 
Tifh  ;  and  the  mountains  are  richly  furnifhed  with  odori¬ 
ferous  plants,  from  which  the  bees  collett  an  exquifite 
kind  of  honey;  but  the  principal  riches  of  the  ifiand  arife 
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from  its  fifhery,  efpecially  of  fardines;  it  contains  two 
towns,  and  feveral  villages.  Lat. 43. 35.  N.  Ion.  16.  18.E. 

LIS'SA,  or  Lechno,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw. 
Lifia  was  formerly  only  a  village  ;  but,  when  great  num¬ 
bers  of  proteftants  from  Silefia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Auftria,  removed  to  this  place,  and  obtained  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion,  it  conliderably  irtcreafed,  and  was 
railed  to  a  town.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade. 
Here  is  a  Lutheran  church,  a  feminafy,  and  a  Calvinift 
church.  In  the  year  1656,  the  inhabitants  quitted  the 
town  for  fear  of  the  Polifh  troops,  who  plundered  it  and 
laid  it  in  allies.  In  1707,  it  was  alfo  laid  wafte  by  the 
Ruffians;  but  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  with  great  improve¬ 
ment:  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pofen,  and 
fifty-five  weft  of  Kalifch.  Lat.  51.  55.  N.  Ion.  16.  35.  E. 

LISSABAT'TA,  a  town  on  the  north-coaft  of  the 
ifiand  of  Ceram,  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  different  peo¬ 
ple,  fufficientiy  troublefome  to  the  Dutch.  Lat.  ?..  55.  S. 
Ion.  128.  44.  E. 

LIS'SAN  GHA'IB,  [Arab,  the  language  of  myftery.] 
An  epithet  given  by  many  Mahometans  to  the  works  of  the 
poet  Shemfeddin,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ha¬ 
fez. 

LISSAN'THE, /.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  from 
Aic-cros,  fmooth,  and  a  flower;  becaufe  of  the  naked 

and  beardlefs  limb  of  the  corolla.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  epacridese. 
Brown.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  in¬ 
ferior,  of  five  equal,  concave,  permanent  leaves,  fometimes 
accompanied  by  two  rather  linaller  ones  at  the  bafe.  Co¬ 
rolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-fliaped  ;  tube  nearly  cylindrical, 
generally  hairy  within;  limb  in  five  lanceolate,  equal, 
fpreading,  beardlefs  fegments.  NeCtary  a  five-lobed  gland, 
at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fhort, 
within  the  tube  ;  anthers  roundifh,  of  two  cells,  burfting 
lengthwife.  Piltillum  :  germen  fuperior,  globular,  with 
five  flight  angles;  ftyle  pentagonal,  rigid,  fhorter  than 
the  tube  ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  drupe  fucculent ; 
nut  hard,  of  five  cells. — Effential  Charadtr.  Calyx  of  five 
or  feven  leaves;  corolla  f  unnel-fhaped ;  limb  beardlefs; 
ftamens  inferted  into  the  tube,  very  fhort;  drupe  fuccu¬ 
lent;  nut  hard,  of  five  cells.  Mr.  Brown  defines  fix  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus,  feparated  by  him  from  theStyphelia  of 
preceding  botanifts.  See  his  Prodr.  N.  Holl.  i.  540. 

1.  Calyx  of  only  five  leaves  ;  clufters  axillary,  of  few 
flowers,  their  partial  ftalks  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  brafteas 
at  the  bafe  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  hairy  within,  j.  Liflanthe 
fapida:  clufters  of  two  or  three  flowers,  recurved;  leaves 
oblong-linear,  fharp- pointed,  revolute;  white  and  ftriated 
beneath.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  By  the  name,  we  prefume  the  fruit  is  eat¬ 
able. 

2.  Liflanthe  fubulata :  clufters  of  four  or  five  flowers, 
eretl;  leaves  half  aninchlong,  linear-awl-fhaped;  branches 
fmooth  ;  fruit  with  ten  furrows.  Gathered  by  Mr,  Brown 
in  the  fame  country. 

3.  Liflanthe  ftrigofa :  clufters  collected  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  ereff,  of  few  flowers  ;  leaves  linear-awl- 
fhaped;  branches  downy;  drupe  with  five  flight  angles. 
Sent  from  Port  Jackfon  by  Dr.  White  in  1793.  Found 
there  alfo,  as  well  as  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

II.  Calyx  of  feven  leaves ;  corolla  fhort,  its  tube  and 
mouth  without  hairs;  fpikes  axillary,  of  few  flowers.  4. 
Liflanthe  montana  :  leaves  oblong-linear,  obtufe,  point- 
lefs ;  glaucous  beneath.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

III.  Calyx  of  feven  leaves;  corolla  elongated,  its  month 
befet  with  deflexed  hairs  within  the  tube;  flowersaxillary, 
folitary.  5.  Liflanthe  daphnoides  :  leaves  elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late,  flightly  concave,  with  a  blunt  callous  point ;  their 
edges  naked,  roughifh.  Sent  from  Port  Jackfon  by  Dr* 
White,  in  1792.  Mr.  Brown  found  it  both  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  part  of  New  Holland,  and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
The  ftem  is  much  branched,  leafy,  and  finely  downy. 

1  Flowers 
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Flowers  numerous,  axillary,  folitary,  on  (hort  hairy  ftalks. 
Corolla  much  like  that  of  L.  Itrigofa,  but  with  rather 
longer  and  narrower  fegments,  whofe  upper  fide  appears, 
from  the  dried  plant,  to  he  finely  downy  from  their  bafe 
to  the  middle.  Mr.  Brown  however,  who  faw  it  alive, 
defcribes  this  part  as  entirely  fmooth.  The  afpeft  of  this 
pretty  fpecies  is  much  like  that  of  fome  of  the  ftnaller 
kinds  of  Daphne. 

6.  Liflanthe  ciliata:  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  flat,  with 
a  pellucid  point;  their  edges  finely,  ferrated  and  fringed. 
Limb  of  the  corolla  roughifli.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

LIS'SAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  : 
fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Relhd. 

LIS'SER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Bigge. 

LIS'SER,  a  river  of  France.  See  Leser,  p.  528. 
LISS'ERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  three  miles  north 
of  Stokerau. 

LIS'SON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Sicily. 
LISSOU'EN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Marggrabowa. 

LIS'SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  laft  town  of  Illy ri- 
cum,  towards  Macedonia,  fituated  on  the  Dfilo.  It  had 
a  capacious  port,  the  work  of  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  who 
led  the  colony  thither,  enlarged  and  walled  it  round.  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus.  Now  called  Alessio,  which  fee,  vol.  i. 

LIS'SUS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Aigean  fea 
between  Thafos  and  Samothracia.  It  was  dried  up  by 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  Strabo. 

LIST, f.  [ life ,  Fr.]  A  roll;  a  catalogue. — Some  fay 
the  loadftone  is  poifon,  and  therefore  in  the  IJls  of  poi- 
fons  we  find  it  in  many  authors.  Brown. 

Bring  next  the  royal  lift  of  Stuarts  forth, 

Undaunted  minds,  that  rul’d  the  rugged  north.  Prior. 

Civil  List.  The  money  allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  and  for  defraying  certain  neceflary 
charges  of  the  government.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  805. 

LIST,  yi  i/ice,  Fr.]  Inclofed  ground  in  which  tilts  are 
run,  and  combats  fought: 

Paris  thy  fon,  and  Sparta’s  king,  advance, 

In  meafur’d  lifts  to  tofs  the  weighty  lance; 

And  who  his  rival  (hall  in  arms  fubdue, 

His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treafure  too.  Pope. 

Bound;  limit: 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lift. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte. 

Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head 

O’er-bears  your  officers.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

She  within  lifts  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 

That  now  beyond  myfelf  I  will  not  go.  Davies. 

A  ftrip  of  cloth. — A  linen  ftock  on  one  leg;  and  a  kerfey 
boot-hofe  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  lift. 
Shakefpeare. 

A  lift  the  cobler’s  temples  ties, 

To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

A  border. — They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  Hand  as  a 
lift,  or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Teftament.  Hooker. 
[From  lyfcan,  Sax.]  Defire;  willingnefs;  choice. — No¬ 
thing  of  paflion  or  peeviflinefs,  or  lift  to  contradict,  lhall 
have  any  bias  on  my  judgment.  King  Charles. 

Alas,  (he  has  no  fpeech  ! 

- — Too  much  ; 

I  find  it  ltill  when  I  have  lift  to  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

He  faw  falfe  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 

I  need  not  fwear  he  had  no  lift  to  crow.  Dryden. 

To  LIST,  v.n.  [lyyran,  Sax.]  To  choofe;  to  defire; 
to  be  difpofed;  to  incline.— They  imagine,  that  laws 
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which  permit  them  not  to  do  as  they  would  will  endure 
them  to  (peak  as  they  lift.  Hooker. 

Kings,  lords  of  times  and  of  occafions,  may 

Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  lift.  Daniel . 

LIST,  prct.  imperfonal  [from  the  v.  n.~\  Pleafed. — Her 
lift  in  (try full  termes  with  him  to  balke.  Spenfer. 

And  when  him  lift  the  rafkall  routes  appall, 

Men  into  ftones  therewith  he  could  tranfmew. 

And  ftones  to  dull,  and  duft  to  nought  at  all ; 

And  when  him  lift  the  prouder  lookes  fubdew, 

He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turne  to  other  hew.  Spr. 

To  LIST,  v.  a.  [from  lift,  a  roll.]  To  enlift;  to  enrol 
or  regilter. — For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Chriftianity 
in  thofe  days,  was  to  lift  himfelf  a  martyr,  and  to  bid 
farewel  not  only  to  the  pleafures,  but  alfo  to  the  hopes,  of 
this  life.  South. 

They  lift  with  women  each  degen’rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden. 
To  retain  and  enrol  foldiers ;  to  enlift. — The  king  who 
raifed  this  wall  appointed  a  million  of  foldiers,  who  were 
lifted  and  paid  for  the  defence  of  it  againft  the  Tartars* 
Temple. 


Two  hundred  horfe  he  (hall  command  ; 

Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chofen  band; 

Thefe  in  my  name  are  lifted.  Dryden . 

[From  lift  enclofed  ground.]  To  enclofe  for  combats  s 
How  dares  your  pride  prefume  againft  my  aws. 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe  ? 

Unalk’d  the  royal  grant.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

[From  lift,  a  (hred  or  border.]  To  few  together,  in  fuch 
fort  as  to  make  a  particoloured  (how. — Some  may  w'on- 
der  at  fuch  an  accumulation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of 
embroidering  or  lifting  of  one  favour  upon  another.  Wot- 
ton's  Life  of  Bucking. — [Contracted  from  liften.]  To  hearken 
to;  to  lilten;  to  attend  : 


Then  weigh,  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuftain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs; 

Or  lofe  your  heart,  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 
To  his  unmafter’d  importunity.  Shakefp.  Hamlet . 

LIS'TED,  adj.  Striped;  particoloured  in  long  ftreaks 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Confpicuous,  with  three  lifted  colours  gay, 

Betok’ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov’nant  new.  Milton. 

LIS'TEL,/  [from  lift.-]  In  architecture,  a  lift,  a  fillet* 
a  narrow  flat  moulding. 

To  LIS'TEN,  v.  n.  To  hearken  ;  to  give  attention. _ ■ 

When  we  haveoccafion  t:o  liften,  and  give  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  fome  found,  the  tympanum  is  drawn  to  a. 
more  than  ordinary  tendon.  Holder. 

On  the  green  bank  I  fat,  and  liften’d  long; 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 

But  wifli’d  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.  Dryden. 


To  LIS'TEN,  v.a.  To  hear;  to  attend.  Obfolete. — Lady* 
vouchfafe  to  liften  what  I  fay.  Shakefpeare. 


The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidft  the  woods. 

And  fill’d  the  air  with  barbarous  diflonance  ; 

At  which  I  ceas’d,  and  liften'd  them  awhile.  Milton . 

LIS'TENING,  adj.  in  the  manage,  fteady  in  motion* 
attending  to  the  lpur.  Scott. 

LIS'TENING,  J.  The  aft  of  hearkening;  of  attending*. 

LIS'TENER,  or  List'ner,/.  One  that  hearkens  ;  a 
liearkener. — The  hufh-word,  when  (poke  by  any  brother 
in  a  lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  reft  to  have  a  care  of 
lifieners.  Swift. — Liftners  never  hear  well  of  themfelves. 
L'Eftrange. 

LIS'TER  (Martin),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift,  was 
born  about  1638,  of  a  Yorklhire  family  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 

college 
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college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by 
royal  mandate  in  1660.  Having  made  choice  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profeffion,  he  travelled  to  the  continent  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  1670  fettled  in  York  as  a  prattitioner.  To 
his  profeffional  employment  he  added  the  diligent  purfuit 
of  enquiries  in  natural  hiftory  and  antiquities,  and  com¬ 
municated  many  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
body  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  By  his  various  produc¬ 
tions,  he  became  well  known  to  the  learned  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  upon  the  folicitation  of  his  friends,  he  removed 
to  the  metropolis  about  the  year  1683.  He  was  created 
M.  D.  by  diploma  at  Oxford  in  that  year,  and  was  elected 
.a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  In  1698  he  at¬ 
tended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his  embafly  to  the  court  of 
France,  on  which  occalion  he  obtained  introductions  to 
the  molt  eminent  men  of  fcience  at  Paris,  and  viewed  all 
the  curiofities  of  that  capital.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lifbed  an  account  of  this  journey,  among  the  particu-. 
lars  of  which  were  fome  things  of  a  trifling  nature,  that 
gave  occalion  to  Dr.  William  King’s  burlelque  imitation 
of  it,  entitled,  A  Journey  to  London.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
difficult  at  that  time  to  throw  ridicule  on  a  man  who  had 
written  on  fnails  and  fpiders,  and  bellowed  his  attention 
'-on  the  minuted  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  Dr.  Lifter 
was  appointed,  in  1709,  fecond  phylician  in  ordinary  to 
*queen  Anne,  which  poll  he  occupied  only  a  ffiort  time.  He 
died  in  February  1712-12. 

The  properly-medical  writings  ,of  this  phylician,  are 
marked  with  a  propenfity  to  hypothefis,  and  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  ancients,  but  are  not  void  of  valuable  obfer- 
vations  from  his  own  experience.  In  this  clals  may  be 
enumerated  his  two  works  on  Englifn  medicinal  waters, 
entitled,  r.  De  Fontibus  Medicatis  Anglise,  Exercit.  nova 
et  prior,  1682;  altera,  1684.  2.  Exercitationes  lex  Me- 

dicinales,.  1 694 ;  republifhed  with  additions  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Ofto  Exercitationes  Medicinajes,  1697;  the  difeafes 
here  treated  of  are  dropfy,  diabetes,  hydrophobia,  lues  ve¬ 
nerea,  fcurvy,  gout,  calculus,  and  fmail-pox.  3.  Diflerta- 
tio  de  Humoribus,  1709,  the  work  of  his  old  age,  full  of 
hypothefes  and  refutatio.ns'of  other  fheorifls.  In  general, 
Lifter  is  a  keen  controverlialift,  and  indulges  in  fevere  re¬ 
marks  on  fome  of  his  contemporaries,  efpecially  Syden¬ 
ham.  But  his  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  his 
labours  in  natural  hiftory  and  comparative  anatomy.  Be- 
fides  his  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  of  which 
near  forty  appear  in  the  numbers  from  25  to  585  i.nclulive, 
he  publilhed  the  following  works :  4.  Hiftoriae  Anima- 
Jium  Tres  Traftatus ;  16*78,  4to.  5.  Exercitatio  Anato- 
mica  de  Cochleis  maxime  terreltribus  et  Limacibus,  1694, 
8vo.  6.  Exercitatio  Anatomica  altera,  de  Buccinis  Fluvi- 
atilibus  et  Marinis,  1695,  8vo.  7.  Exercitatio  Anatomica 
tertia  Conchyliorutn  Bivalvium,  1696,  4to.  In  all  thefe 
works  Dr.  Lifter  has  difplayed  great  accuracy  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  indefatigable  induftry  in  dete&ing  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  and  curious  particulars  of  the  animal  economy.  He 
alfo  publillied  a  correfted  and  newly-methodifed  edition 
of  Goedart  on  Infects,  1685,  8vo.  His  Journey  to  Paris, 
1698,  contains  a  variety  of  entertaining  matter,  and  was 
well  received,  notwithfi&nding  the  efforts  of  ridicule.  Biog. 
Britan. 

LIST'FUL,  adj.  [from  lift,  v.  in  its  fenfe  of  liftm. ]  At¬ 
tentive  : 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condifcend 

And  to  his  doome  with  liftfull  cares  did  both  attend.  Sp. 

LIS'TERLAND,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Norway, 
twenty  miles  north-welt  of  Lindefuefs. 

LIS'TIMG,  f  The  act  of  putting  on  lilt  ;  of  enrol¬ 
ling  foldiers.  A  kind  of  border. 

LIST'LESS,  adj.  [from  lift.  ]  Without  inclination  ; 
without  any  determination  to  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other. — Intemperance  and  fenfuality  clog  men’s  Jpirits, 
make  them  grots,  hftlefs ,  and  uuadiv.e.  Tillotfm, 
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A  lazy  lolling  fort 
Of  evzY-hftlcfs  loit’rers,  that  attend 
No  caufe,  no  truft.  Pope. 

Oarelefs ;  heedlefs  :  with  of: 

The  lick  for  air  before  the  portal  gafp. 

Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 

Benumb’d  with  cold,  and  liftkfs  of  their  gain.  Dryden. 

LIST'LESSLY,  adv.  Without  thought;  without  atten¬ 
tion. — To  know  this  perfedly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
fee  whether  he  be  ftirring  and  active,  or  whether  he  lazily 
and  liftlejly  dreams  away  his  time.  Locke. 

LIST'LESSNESS, f.  Inattention;  want  of  delire.— -It 
may  be  the  palate  of  the  foul  is  indifpofed  by  liftlefnefs  or 
forrow.  Taylor. 

LISTOW'EL,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munlter,  131  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  anciently  called  Lis-Tuathal,  the  Fort  of  Tuatha),  who 
was  exiled  in  the  firlt  century,  but  returned;  and  his  life 
forms  a  brilliant  era  in  Irilb  hiftory.  Near  this  are  the 
ruins  of  a  cable,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Feale;  it 
was  taken  in  November  1600,  by  fir  Charles  Wilmot,  be¬ 
ing  then  held  out  for  lord  Kerry  againft  queen  Elizabeth. 
There  are-  three  annual  fairs. — Five  miles  beyond  Lillowel 
are  the  ruins  of  a  church. 

LISTVENNISCH'NA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Argun,  on  the  confines  of  Chi¬ 
na:  176  miles  eaft-north-eaft„of  Nertchinlk.  Lat.  51.  44, 
N.  Ion.  1 2 1 .  20.  E. 

LI'SY  SUR  OU'RCQ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  Marne:  feven  miles 
north -ea ft  of  Meaux. 

LIT,  the  preterite  of  light-,  whether  to  light  fignifies  to 
happen,  or  to  let  on  fire,  or  to  guide  with  ligjit. — I  lit 
my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Addifonis  SpeElator. 

Believe  thyfeif,  thy  eyes, 

That  firll  inflam’d,  and  lit  me  to  thy  love, 

Thofe  liars,  that  ft  ill  mult  guide  me  to  my  joy.  Southernc. 

LIT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Jamtland :  ten  miles  norih 
of  Olterfund. 

LIT-CHI', /•  in  botany.  See  Sapindus  edulis. 

LPTA,  ft.  [fo  named  by  Schreber,  from  Afioj,  Gr.  Am¬ 
ple,  naked,  or  deftitute,  becaufe  the  plant  confifts  chiefly 
of  flowers,  with  a  very  trifling  Item,  and  no  leaves,  but  a 
few  fmall  fcales.]  I11  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rotaceae,  (gen¬ 
tian  re,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  chara£lers  are — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  one-leafed,  tubular,  ereft,  coloured,  five-cleft,  lharp, 
permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  falver-lhaped  ;  tube, 
cylindric,  very  long,  enlarged  at  the  bafe  and  tip;  border 
five-cleft;  divifions  ovate,  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments 
none;  antherce  five,  twin,  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
Piftiilum:  germ  oblong;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  tube  ; 
ftigma  headed,  truncated.  Pericarpium :  capfule  oblong, 
one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds:  numerous,  faw-duft-like, 
affixed  to  the  margins  of  the  valves.  This  genus  is  allied 
to  Gentiana,  but  differs  in  the  corolla,  piftil,  and  fruit. — 
EJfteniial  CharaRer.  Calyx  five-cleft,  with  two  or  three 
fcales  at  the  bafe;  corolla  falver-rlhaped,  with  a  very  long 
tube,  dilated  at  the  bale  and  throat,  border  five-cleft ;  an- 
therae  twin,  inferted  in  the  throat;  capfule  one-celled, 
two-valved  ;  feeds  numerous. 

Species.  1.  Lita  rofea,  or  rofe-lita:  flowers  in  pairs; 
fegments  of  the  corolla  acute.  Root  tuberous,  fibrous, 
about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground.  Stem  knobbed,  qua¬ 
drangular,  with  two  little  connate  fcales  at  each  joint, 
pointed,  flefiiy  and  brittle  ;  as  loon  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  it  divides  into  three,  four,  or  five,  branches, 
Scarcely  an  inch  long,  knobbed,  fcaly,  two-flowered,  fel- 
dom  one-flowered.  Corolla  rofe-coloured.  Thefe  flow¬ 
ers  are  almoft  next  the  ground,  moft  of  the  Item  being 
concealed.  The  root,  which  is  irregular,  and  as  big  as 
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the  fill  of  a  man,  white  within,  and  covered  with  a  rufiet 
fkin,  is  eaten  in  Guiana,  where  it  grows  wild,  and  differs 
not  greatly  from  potatoes.  It  flowers  in  May. 

i.  Lita  cserulea,  or  blue  lita  :  flowers  in  pairs ;  fegments 
of  the  corolla  rounded.  The  branches  of  this  are  more 
numerous,  the  calyx  is  larger,  with  longer  narrower  feg¬ 
ments ;  the  corolla  is  blue,  with  a  larger  aperture  to  the 
tube,  and  the  fegments  of  the  border  larger,  wider,  and 
rounded.  Sometimes  thefe  are  fix  in  number,  and  then 
the  flowers  have  fix  ftamens.  Native  of  Guiana ;  flowering 
in  May. 

3.  Lita  lutea,  or  yellow  lita.  See  Gentiana  aphylla, 
vol.  viii.  p.  332. 

LITA'BRUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Tarraconenfis.  Now  Buitraga,  in  New  Caftiie. 

LITA'DA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago :  forty-eight  miles  north-weft  of 
Negropont. 

LITA'NA  SILVA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  wood  of 
the  Boii,  in  Gallia  Togata,  or  Cifpadana,  where  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  under  L  Pofthumius  Albinus  (whofehead  the  Boii 
cut  off,  and  carried  in  triumph  into  their  moft  faered 
temple),  had  a  great  defeat;  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
fcarcely  ten  efcaping.  Livy.  Holftenius  conjectures,  that 
this  happened  above  the  fprings  of  the  Scultenna,  in  a 
part  of  the  Appennine  between  Cerfinianum  and  Mutina. 
Now  Selva  di  Lugo, 

LIT' ANY,  /.  [xUtxHim,  Gr.  fupplication.]  A  form  of 
fupplicatory  prayer. — Supplications,  with  folemnity  for 
the  appeafing  of  God’s  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church 
termed  litanies ,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hooker. — Re¬ 
coiled  your  fins  that  you  have  done  that  week,  and  all 
your  lifetime ;  and  recite  humbly  and  devoutly  l’ome  pe¬ 
nitential  litanies.  Taylor. 

-  Among  the  early  Chriftians  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not 
fixed  to  any  ftated  time,  but  were  only  employed  as  exi¬ 
gencies  required.  They  were  obferved,  in  imitation  of 
the  Ninevites,  with  ardent  fupplications  and  fallings,  to 
avert  the  threatening  judgments  of  fire,  earthquakes,  in¬ 
undations,  or  hoftile  invafions.  A*[>out  the  year  400,  li¬ 
tanies  began  to  be  ufed  in  proceflions,  the  people  walking 
barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  devotion  ;  and 
it  is  pretended,  that  by  this  means  feveral  countries  were 
delivered  from  great  calamities.  The  days  on  which  thefe 
were  ufed  were  called  rogation- days :  thefe  were  appointed 
by  the  canons  of  different  councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Toledo,  that  they  fliould  be  ufed  every 
month  throughout  the  year ;  and  thus  by  degrees  they 
came  to  be  ufed  weekly  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  the 
ancient  ftationary  days  for  fading.  To  thefe  days  the  ru¬ 
bric  of  our  church  has  added  Sundays,  as  being  the  greateft 
days  for  afiembling  at  divine  fervice.  Before  the  laft  re¬ 
view  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the  Litany  was  a  diftinft 
fervice  by  itfelf,  and  ufed  foine  time  after  the  Morning 
Prayer  was  over ;  at  prefent  it  is  made  one  office  with  the 
morning  fervice,  being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  Third 
Collet:  for  Grace,  inftead  of  the  interceflional  prayers  in 
the  daily  fervice. 

The  Litany  now  ufed  in  our  church  is  of  equal  anti¬ 
quity  with  the  Collets ;  and  the  author  of  both  is  St. 
Gregory  ;  the  Collects  being  taken  from  his  Sacramentary, 
and  this  Litany  formed  chiefly  cut  of  his,  which  was.  it¬ 
felf  compiled  out  of  ancient  Liturgies.  Litany  fignifies  a 
prayer  of  the  moft  earned  intreaty,  and  pathetic  fuppli¬ 
cation,  that  Chriftians  can  offer  up  to  Almighty  God. 
In  the  firft  part  of  it  the  minifter  reprefents  to  our  confi- 
deration  thofe,  evils,  whether  of  fin  or  differing,  from 
which  we  pray  to  be  delivered;  during  which  the  people 
ought  to  be  devoutly  attentive  to  every  particular  he 
mentions,  and  at  the  end  of  every  fentence  reply,  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us ;  that  is,  from  thofe  evils  exprefled  in  the 
laft-repeated  exhortation,  to  which  that  reply  is  made. 
In  the  latter  part,  the  minifter  points  out  thofe  particular 
mercies  and  blefllags,  which  we  humbly  entreated  God 
to  pour  down  upon  ourfelves,  and  others;  and  at  every 
Vol"  XII.  No.  872, 
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period  we  are  humbly  and  devoutly  to  pray,  IVe  befeeck 
thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.  And,  although  we  are  to  re¬ 
main  file  lit  while  the  minifter  is  reading  his  part,  we-muft 
ferioufly  accompany  him,  in  heart  and  mind,  through  the 
whole.  The  refponfes,  which  we  repeat  at  the  end  of 
every  fentence,  ferve  to  renew  and  engage  our  attention, 
and  keep  up  our  earned  importunity  with  God,  to  grant 
us  what  the  minifter  in  the  preceding  words  recommends 
as  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  prayers.  Thus  every 
feparate  fentence  becomes  a  diftinct  prayer,  and  makes  ti|j 
the  moft  admirable  and  pathetic  part  of  our  church-fer- 
vice,  comprehending  a  general  fupplication  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  all  thofe  evils,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  fall  into ;  and  to  thefe  we  add  cur 
interceflions  with  God  for  bleflings  on  tile  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  all  that  have  authority,  whether  in  church  or 
ftste,  in  this  our  native  country  ; — for  all  Chriftians,  for 
all  that  are  grieved  or  oppreffed,  afflitled  or  difreffed,  in 
mind,  body,  or  ejlate,  whether  they  be  known  or  unknown 
to  us,  and lie t her  they  be  our  friends  or  our  enemies. 
Cookfoni's  Common  Prayer,  p.  39.  note  u. 

LITA'O,  a  town  on  the  north- weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Timor.  Lat.  9.  2.  S.  Ion.  1 24.  42.  E. 

LITA'TION,  f.  [from  lito,  Lat.  to  facrifice.]  The  at: 
of  facrificing.  Not  ufed.  Bailey. 

LIT'CHFIELD,  a  populous  and  hilly  county  of  North 
America,  in  the  ftate  of  Conneticut,  bounded  north  by 
Maflachufetts,  fouth  by  Newliaven  and  Fairfield  counties, 
eaft  by  Hartford,  and  weft  by  New  York.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  townlhips,  containing  41,214  inhabitants. 
Although  the  face  of  the  country  is  generally  mountain¬ 
ous,  the  foil  is  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  and  affording  fine  pafture.  The  inhabitants 
are  almoft  univerfally  farmers,  and  wholly  detached  froin 
maritime  commerce. 

LIT'CHFIELD,  the  chief  and  poft-town  of  the  above 
county,  feated  on  an  elevated  plain,  expofed  to  the  cold 
winds  of  winter,  but  enjoying  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
frething  breezes  of  fummer.  Its  fituation  is  iiandiome  ; 
and  it  contains  a  court-houfe,  a  meeting-lroufe,  and  4285 
inhabitants:  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Hartford.  Lat.  41. 
46.  N.  Ion.  73.  37.  W.  On  feveral  fmall  ftreams,  fome  of 
which  fall  into  Great  Pond,  a  beautiful  (heet  of  water, 
are  three  iron-works,  an  oil-mill,  and  a  number  of  flaw 
and  grift  mills. 

LIT'CHFIELD,  a  townfhip  in  Herkemer  county,  New 
York,  taken  from  German  Flats,  incorporated  in  1796, 
and  containing  1976  inhabitants. — A  towniliip  in  Lin¬ 
coln  county,  Maine,  forty-five  miles  from  Hallowell ; 
containing  1044  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  townfliip  in  Hillf- 
borough  county,  New  Hampfbire,  fltuated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Merrimack  river,  about  fifty-four  miles  weft  of 
Portfmouth  ;  fettled  in  1749,  and  containing  372  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

LIT'CHFIELD,  in  England.  See  Lichfield,  p.  617. 

LITE,  adj.  [the  old  word  for]  Little. — From  this 
exploit  he  fpar’d  not  great  nor  lite.  Fairfax. 

Ll'TERAL,  adj.  [from  liter  a,  Latin,]  According  to 
the  primitive  meaning  3  not  figurative. — Through  alfthe 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  we  fee  that  the  words 
which  were,  do  continue;  the  only  difference  is,  that, 
whereas  before  they  had  a  literal ,  they  now  have  a  meta¬ 
phorical  ufe,  and  are  as  fo  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto 
us,  that  what  they  did  fignify  in  the  letter  is  accompliftied 
in  the  truth.  Hooker. — A  foundation,  being  primarily  of 
ufe  in  arc  hiteture,  hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what 
belongs  to  it  in  relation  to  an  houfe,  or  other  building; 
nor  figurative,  but  what  is  founded  in  that,  and  deduced 
.  from  thence.  Hammond. — Following  the  letter,  or  exact 
words. — The  fitteft  for  public  audience  are  fuch’as,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  middle  courfe  between  the  rigour  of  literal  tranf- 
lations  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrafts,  do  with  greater  fiioh- 
nefs  and  plainnefs  deliver  the  meaning.  Hooker. — Confiding 
of  letters:  as.  The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known 
to  Europeans  before  the  ciphers, 
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LIT'ERAL,  f  Primitive  or  literal  meaning. — How 
dangerous  it  is  in  feniible  things  to  ufe  metaphorical  ex- 
prefficns  unto  the  people,  and  what  abfurd  conceits  they 
will  fwallow  in  their  literals ,  an  example  we  have  in  our 
profefiion.  Brown. 

LITERAL'ITY,  f.  Original  meaning. — Not  attaining 
the  true  deuterolcopy  and  fecond  intention  of  the  words, 
they  are  fain  to  omit  their  fuperconlequences,  cohe'rences, 
figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  fometimes  perfuaded 
beyond  their  literalities.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

LITTRALLY,  aav.  According  to  the  primitive  im¬ 
port  of  words  ;  not  figuratively. — That  a  man  and  his 
wife  are  one  flefh,  I  can  comprehend  ;  yet,  literally  taken, 
it  is  a  thing  impofiible.  Swift. — With  clofe  adherence  to 
words;  word  by  word. — So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet 
cannot  be  translated  literally ;  his  genius  is  too  ftrong  to 
bear  a  chain.  Dryden. 

LITTRARY,  adj.  Of  letters. — The  former  of  thefe 
appears  with  too  much  diftinftion  in  the  literary  as  well 
as  fafhionable  world,  to  make  it  necefiary  I  fliould  en¬ 
large  upon  his  Jubjech  Mafon's  Life  of  Gray, 

LIT'ERARY  PROP'ERTY.  See  the  article  LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

LIT'ERATE.  adj.  [from  liter  a,  Lat.  a  letter.]  Learned, 
fkilled  in  letters. 

LITERA'TI,  f.  [Italian.]  The  learned. — I  fhall  con- 
fult  fome  literati  on  the  project  fent  me  for  the  dil’covery 
of  the  longitude.  SpcElator. — Among  the  Chinefe,  fuch  as 
are  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  ftudy  any  other;  nor  indeed  can  it 
be  expelled,  when  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acquiring  a 
competent  knowledge  of  that  one  language  is  confidered. 
See  the  article  Language,  p.  173. 

The  literati  form  the  moll  diftinguifhed  part  of  the 
Chinefe  nation.  For  more  than  2000  years,  they  have 
conftantly  held  the  chief  rank  in  the  empire  ;  and  it  is 
always  from  among  them  that  mailers  are  chofen  for  the 
education  of  youth  ;  minifters,  for  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  magiilrates,  for  judging  the  people ; 
in  a  word,  the  literati  are,  in  fome  meafure,  the  foul  of  the 
Chinefe  nation,  fince  it  is  from  them  that  it. receives  its 
moral  exiftence,  and  its  civil  and  political  being.  The  li¬ 
terati  muft  therefore  be  very  numerous  in  a  flare,  where 
they  enjoy  every  diftinftion  attached  to  pre-eminence, 
and  where  every  thing  favours  their  increafe.  Since  learn¬ 
ing  is  the  only  means  that  conducts  to  civil  honours,  it  is 
necefiary  that  thofe  who  alpire  to  them  fhould  cultivate 
letters;  and  they  mull  make  it  appear,  that  they  have  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  fuccefs,  before  they  can  obtain  any  ci¬ 
vil  employment.  To  guard  againfl  imposition,  govern¬ 
ment  has  fixed  for  every  city  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
clafs,  the  number  of  literati  who  can  be  legally  promoted 
every  year  to  the  firft  degree  of  literature,  which  is  that 
of  fieou-tfai,  and  which  anfwers  to  bachelor  of  arts  in  our 
univerfities.  Every  fieou-tfai  is  accounted  noble,  and  is 
never  enrolled  among  the  taxables.  Of  thefe  there  are 
reckoned  to  be  in  China  24,701  individuals,  who  are  an¬ 
nually  introduced  to  the  firft  degree  of  literati  ;  and  the 
number  of  thofe  admitted  before  may  be  fuppoled  to  be 
at  leaft  twenty  times  as  great.  According  to  this  eftimate 
there  are  always  in  China  454,020  literati,  who  have  taken 
degree?,  and  who  are,  confequently,  not  included  among 
the  taxables.  From  among  the  literati  are  chofen  all  the 
mandarins  except  the  mandarins  of  arms  :  thefe  lad  are 
indeed  very  numerous ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
they  have  no  (hare  in  the  government,  which  in  every 
department  is  entirely  confided  to  the  literati,  or  manda¬ 
rins  of  letters.  See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  446,  7. 

LIT'ERATURE,/!  [literatura,  Lat.]  Learning;  fkill 
in  letters.— This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  li¬ 
terature ;  and,  if  preferment  attend  defervers,  there  will 
not  want  fupplies.  Bacon. 

To  trace  the  gradations  of  excellence,  to  behold  one 
period  adding  its  own  difeoveries  to  the  experience  of 
another,  and  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  each  fucceflive  age 
in  wifdotn  and  fcience,  is  a  difquifition  in  the  highell  de- 
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gree  ufeful  and  entertaining  to  a  liberal  mind.  Even  a 
partial  inveftigation  into  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  is, 
to  a  rnan  of  bufinefs,  an  agreeable  relaxation  ;  to  him 
who  is  not  confined  for  fubfiftence  to  any  particular  pro- 
feflion,  it  is  a  pleafant,  if  not  a  neceffary,  fource  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  to  the  philofophcr  it  affords  matter  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  moll  in- 
teiefting  difeoveries. 

An  enquiry  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  literature,  with 
which  the  arts  and  fciences  are  intimately  connected,  is 
perhaps  the  moft  interesting  that  can,  be  ottered  to  our 
notice.  We  can  contemplate  man  at  firft  rude  and  un¬ 
restrained  ;  afterwards  obliged  by  necefiity  to  fubmit  to 
laws,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  fociai  life,  while  his  ad¬ 
vancement  in  fcience  and  the  liberal  arts  kept  pace  with 
his  proficiency  in  virtue  and  cultivation.  This,  we  know, 
has  ever  been  the  cafe  in  the  original  formation  of  ftates 
and  empires.  It  is  alfo  gratifying  to  obferve,  from  what 
fmall  beginnings,  and  by  what  flow  gradations,  the  moft 
polifbed  nations  have  arifen  from  the  greateft  depths  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  to  the  utmoft  heights  of  learning 
and  politenefs.  There  are  revolutions  iri  the  literary  as 
v.'ell  as  in  the  political  world,  an  enquiry  into  which 
would  afford  equal  pleafure  to  the  curious  or  inquifitive 
obferver.  The  decay  of  learning  and  knowledge  is  ge¬ 
nerally  rapid  in  proportion  to  its  advancement:  hence 
nations  fucceed  each  other  in  literary  eminence,  as  well 
as  in  political  fuperiority. 

Plowever  nec-effary,  ufeful,  and  entertaining,  the  dif- 
quifition  may  be,  it  has  been  very  little  touched  upon,  for 
a  very  obvious  reafon.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking 
appears  to  prefent  innumerable  obftacles  to  its  fuccefs. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  for  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  of  arranging  them  when  obtained,  deters  the 
more  wealthy  writers  ;  while  poor  ones  have  the  additional 
difadvantages  to  combat — of  want  of  time,  and  want  of 
money.  “  It  is  a  painful  confkieration,”  fays  fir  William 
Jones,  “  that  the  profeftion  of  literature,  by  far  the  moft 
laborious  of  any,  leads  to  no  real  benefit  or  true  glory 
whatfoever.  Poetry,  fcience,  letters,  when  they  are  not 
made  the  foie  bufinefs  of  life,  may  become  its  ornaments 
in  profperity;  and  its  moft  pleafing  confolation  in  a  change 
of  fortune  ;  but  if  a  man  addicts  hiinfelf  entirely  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  hopes  by  that  either  to  raife  a  family,  or  to  ac¬ 
quire  what  fo  many  wifti  for  and  fo  few  ever  obtain — an 
honourable  retirement  in  his  declining  age,  he  will  find, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  miftaken  his  path;  that 
other  labours,  other  ftudies,  are  necefiary ;  and  that,  un- 
lefs  he  can  aflert  his  own  independence  in  active  life,  it 
will  avail  him  little  to  be  favoured  by  the  learned,  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  eminent,  or  recommended  even  by  kings.” 
A  difquifition  of  this  kind  refembles  an  extenfive  terri¬ 
tory,  in  which  are  fcattered  in  profufion  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  whofe  extent  deters  the  dull  and  indolent  from 
entering  it ;  while  the  pleafant  objects  which  it  prefents 
to  view,  fully  repay  the  aflive  and  perfevering  for  their 
labour. 

The  delights  and  advantages  refulting  from  literary  ac- 
quifitions  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  There  are  few 
fo  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  extol  them,  and  few  fo  un¬ 
cultivated  as  not  to  with  for  their  enjoyment.  They 
are  the  general  topics  of  difeourfe,  the  general  fubjeits  of 
declamation.  This  general  confeffion  of  the  utility  of  li¬ 
terature,  renders  education  more  general ;  education  pro¬ 
motes  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  and  learning;  which 
contributes  to  general  happinefs,  by  affording  a  fource  of 
ufeful  occupation  and  rational  entertainment.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  obferve,  in  the  ocean  of  time,  fome  few  who 
have  been  able  to  elevate  themlelves  above  the  undiftin- 
guifhed  mafs  with  which  it  is  covered,  without  pofiefiing 
any  previous  advantages  fuperior  to  thofe  of  their  fellow- 
combatants  ;  and,  when  they  fank,  have  left  a  mark  which 
not  even  fiicceeding  florins  could  eradicate.  Thofe  were 
the  men  who  have  foared  above  the  common  race  of  mor¬ 
tals,  and  to  whofe  elevation  we  look  up  with  awe  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

But, 
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But,  unlefs  we  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftorical 
events  of  the  age  in  which  any  great  writer  flourilhed, 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  peculiar  advantages  he  enjoyed, 
or  of  what  peculiar  difad  vantages  he  laboured  under,  we 
are  dellitute  of  a  great  additional  fource  of  pleafure.  For 
inftance,  there  are  few  lb  totally  devoid  of  talle,  as  to  be 
unable  to  relilh  the  great  and  natural  beauties  of  Hoiner, 
although  they  be  ignorant  of  his  life,  and  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  how  greatly 
mult  their  furprife,  pleafure,  and  admiration,  increafe, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  author  of  poems,  which 
evince  a  molt  luxuriant  imagination  combined  with  the 
greatelf  knowledge  of  nature,  and  molt  extenfive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  manners  of  mankind,  lived  at  a  bar¬ 
barous  period,  when  his  native  country,  Greece,  was  torn 
by  internal  commotions  ;  and  that  he  was  a  wanderer,  and 
blind  during  a  great  part  of  his  life. 

The  literature  of  the  greateft  importance  is  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,!]  nee  to  them  alone  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge,  however  little,  concerning  the  preceding 
ages  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewilh  writers,  who  have 
related  no  more  concerning  the  hiltory  of  other  countries 
than  was  ablolutely  necefi'ary  from  its  connection  with 
that  of  their  own.  The  Grecian  age  commenced  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  (a  period  no  lei's  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  warriors  than  for  its  writers  and  artifts,) 
and  terminated  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
Roman  age  includes  the  reigns  of  Julius  and  Auguftus 
Caefars ;  and,  like  the  former  age,  was  diftinguilhed  alfo 
by  its  generals  and  conquerors.  In  each  of  thefe  periods, 
the  poet  and  hiftorian  concurred  in  rendering  immortal 
the  victorious  general,  or  the  object  of  popular  approba¬ 
tion.  The  hillorian  exerted  all  his  faculties,  and  employed 
all  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  high-colouring,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  prowefs,  or  exaggerate  the  achievements,  of 
him  whofe  aflions  he  admired,  or  whofe  favour  he  willied 
to  conciliate  ;  while  the  poet,  afhiated  by  the  fame  mo¬ 
tives,  rendered  harmony  of  numbers  and  poetical  licenfe 
fubfervient  to  the  fame  delign.  The  greatnel's  of  their 
fubjefts,  their  delire  of  fuperiority  over  each  other,  and 
perhaps  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  periods  at  which 
they  flourilhed,  were  moft  probably  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
animation  which  thofe  writers  in  general  polfeffed  who 
flourilhed  together  at  the  above-mentioned  ages;  and 
which  renders  their  perufal  fuch  an  infinite  fource  of  plea¬ 
fure  to  every  one  who  poffefies  a  refined  take  and  culti¬ 
vated  imagination.  Oil  this  account,  all  who  have  any 
pretentions  to  the  characters  of  lovers  of  literature,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  at  leak  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  the  belt  orators,  poets,  hikorians,  philo¬ 
sophers,  &c.  It  is  necefi'ary,  for  inkance,  not  to  be  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  works,  beauties,  or  at  leak  fubjefts, 
of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  among  the 
hikorians ;  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Arikotie,  among  the  phi- 
lofophers  ;  Demokhenes,  AEfchines,  and  liberates,  among 
the  orators;  Pindar,  ZEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Arikophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  and  Theocritus, 
among  the  poets;  all  of  whom  lived  during  the  Grecian 
age.  We  have  here  omitted  many  others,  of  whom  we 
ought  to  know  fomething,  fuch  as  Homer  and  Hefiod, 
becaufe  they  did  not  flourilh  at  the  fame  period  with  thofe 
whofe  names  we  have  mentioned.  A  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  little,  of  the  following  writers,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
Roman  Augultan  age,  is  alfo  necefi'ary  to  thofe  who  would 
be  efteemed  men  of  learning:  viz,  Catullus,  Lucretius, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid, 
Phaedrus,  Csefar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Salluk,  Varro,  and  Vi¬ 
truvius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  critical  analylis  of  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  authors,  fince  that  is  already 
done,  as  far  as  the  alphabet  has  extended,  under  each  name 
refpeftively ;  nor  has  the  kate  of  literature  in  various  na¬ 
tions  been  neglefled  in  the  geographical  articles,  as  Chi¬ 
na,  ENGbAND,  France,  &c.  &c.  belides  the  great  mafs 
of  information  contained  in  our  article  Language,  in  the 
prefent  volume.  Our  remarks,  therefore,  in  this  place 
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will  be  of  a  different  cak,  as  relating  merely  to  arrange¬ 
ment;  for  the  fources  of  knowledge  are  become  fo  co¬ 
pious,  and  'learning  has  affumed  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes, 
that  it  requires  a  great  portion  of  our  time  to  learn  even 
what  it  is  that  may  be  learned ,  and  whence  we  are  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  details  of  each  particular  branch  of  univerfal  fei- 
ence.  This  circumkance  has  produced  a  new  fpecies  of  hif¬ 
torical  writing,- called  bibliography  ;  and  the  works  on  that 
fubject  only  would  -fill  a  conliderable  library.  Moft  of 
them,  however,  gave  rather  the  hikory  of  the  learned 
than  the  hikory  of  learning.  In  fome  of  them,  indeed, 
the  authors  were  arranged  in  a  chronological  order;  but 
Hill  it  was  the  hiltory  of  men  of  letters  rather  than  that 
of  literature;  and  the  gradual  progrefs  of  learning  was 
feldom  traced.  Some  few  exceptions  are  to  be  found, 
with  refpeft  to  particular  nations  ;  of  which  the  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana  of  Tirabofchi  is  an  admirable  inftance  ;  .and 
J.  G.  Meufel’s  Leitfaden  zur  Gefchichte  der  Gelehrlam- 
keit,  &c.  is  another.  The  plan  of  this  latter  excellent 
work  (which  we  are  furprifed  has  not  been  tranflated)  we 
fliall  follow  in  our  prefent  enquiry.  He  divides  the  hif- 
tory  of  literature  into  lix  lections,  or  periods. 

I.  From  Mo/es  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  period  of  1198  years. 

Before  this  period,  all  learning  was  oral,  tranfmittc-d 
from  father  to  fon  in  tales  and  longs;  and  fyftematical 
knowledge  had  yet  no  exiftence.  Chaldasa,  Egypt,  and 
Paleftine,  were  the  firft  feats  of  learning,  which  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  prielts.  in  the  courle  of  this  period, 
however,  the  fciences  made  a  conliderable  progrels,  not 
only  in  Afia,  but  in  Africa-  and  Europe.  Among  the 
promoters  of  learning,  M.  Meul'el  places  Samuel,  David, 
and  Solomon,  in  Judaea  ;  Pi  flit  rat  us  and-  Pericles,  at 
Athens  ;  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia;  and  the  Roman  king, 
Numa  Pompilius.  The  perlons  whofe  example  and  writ¬ 
ings  had  the  greateft  influence  on  the  ftate  of  letters,  were. 
Moles,  Thoth,  Zoroalter,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras.  The 
feats  of  learning  were  in  Egypt,  at  Memphis,  Heliopolis, 
and  Thebes.  At  Babylon,  an  aftronomical  Ichool,  and  a 
literary  fociety,  were  formed  by  Belus.  Samuel  feems  to 
have  had  a  fchool  of  poets  and  muficians  in  Paleftine;  and, 
from  that  age,  various  academies  were  founded  in  the 
Jewilh  nation.  The  Greeks  had  l'chools  at  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Phocaea,  and  Chios.  Pythagoras  founded  fohools 
in  Italy.  The  moft  ancient  library,  which  hiltory  men¬ 
tions,  is  that  of  Ofymanduas,  at  Memphis.  Piiiftratus 
was  the  firft  who  formed  a  public  library  at  Athens;  but 
the  moft  renowned  was  that  of  Polycrates,  in  the  ille  of 
Samos. 

With  refpeft  to  philological  learning;  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  firft  cultivated  by  Moles  and  brought  to  its  golden 
age  under  David  and  Solomon,  gave  place  after  the  Baby- 
lonilh  captivity  to  the  Chaldee  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  Ara¬ 
maean  or  Syriac,  is  only  a  different  dialect.  To  the  fame 
general  clafs  belong  the  Phoenician,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Ethiopic.  The  language  of  Egypt  was  twofold  ;  that  of 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Sahidic,  and  that  of  Lower  Egypt,  or 
the  Coptic.  The  Greek,  which  probably  fp'ra-ng  from 
the  Phoenician,  was  fo  enriched  and  refitted  by  Orpheus, 
Homer,  and  other  writers,  as  to  become  the  firft  of  tongues, 
and  the  foundation  of-the  Latin  and  moft  other  European 
languages.  The  learned  throughout  this  period  all  wrote 
in  their  mother-tongue,  according  to  the  bell  fpeakers. 
Grammar  and  criticifm  were  yet  unknown.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Language. 

The  firft  hiftories  were  poetical  tales,  often  blended 
with  fable,  and  clothed  in  allegory.  Mofes  is  reckoned 
the  moft  ancient  writer  whofe  works  are  now  extant. 
He  had  a  fucceftion  of  Hebrew  writers  down  to  the  capti¬ 
vity.  The  Egyptian  biftory  was  compofed  in  hierogly¬ 
phics,  only  known  to  the  prielts.  The  Phoenicians  had 
early  hikorians,  as  appears  from  Herodotus  ;  but  only  the 
name  of  Sanchoriiatlion  is  known  to  us.  The  Greek  his¬ 
torians,  during  this  period,  were  the  moft  notable  5  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Ctefias.  The  Olym¬ 
pic  games  ferved  to  fix  their  chronology.  The  Periplus 
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of  Hanno  belongs  alfo  to  this  period.  It  was  written  in 
Punic,  but  was  tranflat-ed  into  Greek,  in  the  author’s  life¬ 
time.  The  firft  mathematical  knowledge  was  limited  to 
aftronomy,  geometry,-  and  arithmetic.  Aftronomy  was. 
firft  cultivated  by  the  Chaldseans.  Egypt  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  geometry.  Naval  architefiure,  if  not  invented, 
■was  improved,  by  the  Phoenicians.  From  Egypt  and  Chal- 
dcea,  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  find  principles  of  thofe  fci- 
ences  which  were  cultivated  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Anaximander,  Anaxagoras,  Euphorbus,  Plato,  and  his 
fcholars.  What  we  now  call  phiiofophy  was,  in  early 
times,  among  all  nations,  an  abfurd  mixture  of  a  few  juft 
obferVations  with  numerous  errors,  groundlefs  fuppofitions, 
and  falfe  conclufions.  To  call  the  wifdom  of  the  Hebrews 
phiiofophy  is  an  abufe  of  words;  and  that  of  the  Chaldees, 
Perfians,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  was  no  more  deferving 
of  the  name.  Of  the  phiiofophy  of  the  Indian  Gymnofo- 
philts  and  Brachmans,  we  know  too  little  to  form  a  com¬ 
petent  idea  of  it.  The  boalted  high  phiiofophy  of  the 
Chinefe  has  of  late  been  reafonably  doubted.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  philofophical 
knowlege,  in  this  period.  The  firft  phiiofophy  in  Greece 
was  a  wild  mythology,  fometimes  religious,  fometimes 
moral,  and  fometimes  political.  Such  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Orphics,  and  in  Homer  and  Hefiod.  The  Gno- 
mifts  followed  ;  commonly  called  the  Seven  Wife  Men  of 
Greece.  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  phiiofophy,  was 
born  600  years  before  Chrilt.  His  fcholars  and  fucceffors 
were  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Pherecides,  Hermoti- 
snus,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Archelaus  of  Athens. 
The  founder  of  the  Italic  fchool  was  Pythagoras  :  and  his 
moll  renowned  followers  were  Empedocles,  Alcmaon,  Ti- 
mxus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Epicharmus,  Theages,  Archy  tas, 
Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus-  The  Eleatic  fchool,  fo  called 
from  Elea  in  Magna  Grtecia,  was  founded  by  Xenophanes  ; 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras.  His  principal  followers 
were  Parmenides,  Melifl'us,  and  Zeno.  Heraclitus,  al¬ 
though  a  difciple  of  the  fame  fchool,  was  in  fome  degree 
the  founder  of  a  new  fed;  and  his  contemporary  Leucip¬ 
pus  was  the  father  of  the  atomic  phiiofophy,  improved  by 
Democritus.  His  moil  celebrated  fcholars  were  Protago¬ 
ras  of  Abdera,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  and  Anaxarchus. 

The  Greek  phiiofophy  was  now  about  to  undergo  a  great 
revolution.  De  ccslo  dcfcendit  yvuQt  aeaurov,  and  Socrates 
was  the  mortal  commifiioned  to  make  it  known  on  earth. 
It  is  true  that  he  himfelf  wrote  nothing;  but  his  difciples 
were  careful  to  collect  all  his  layings-,  and  to  tranfmit  them 
to  pofterity  in  the  molt  enchanting  drefs.  Thefe  were 
Xenophon  and  Plato.  ZEfchines,  Cebes,  and  Crito,  were 
alfo  Socratills.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  followers 
were  divided  into  five  different  fchools.  1.  The  Cyrenaic, 
founded  by  Ariftippus.  1.  The  Eretrian,  by  Phaedo.  3. 
The  Megaric,  by  Euclid.  4.  The  Cynic,  by  Antifthenes. 
5.  The  Platonic,  by  Plato ;  called  after  his  death  the 
Academic  School. 

Mofes  is  the  oldeft  poet,  as  well  as  the  molt  ancient  hif- 
torian.  Belides  fome  hiftorical  fragments  which  he  quotes, 
we  have  three  odes  or  fongs  of  his  own  compofition.  The 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  were  the  poetic  age  of  the 
jews.  They  had,  however,  neither  drama  nor  epopcea, 
urilefs  the  book  of  Job  may  come  under  the  latter  deno¬ 
mination. 

The  poetry  of  Greece  is  fo  old,  that  it  is  loll  in  remote 
antiquity..  Orpheus,  Mufseus,  and  Linus,  were  antece¬ 
dent  to  Homer;  but  he  is  the  true  father  of  genuine  poe¬ 
try  and  tafte,  the  poet  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  works 
of  Homer  were  to  the  Greeks  a  book  of  elements,  which 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  and  whence  they  drew 
knowledge  of  every  kind.  '  Not  only  pollerior  bards 
learned  their  art  from  this  great  mailer,  but  prole-writers, 
the^h’tftorian,  the  philofopher,  and  the  orator,  had  him 
continually  in  view.  The  llatuary  and  the  painter  took 
their  fubjedls  from  him;  kings  and  generals  made  him 
their  conltant  companion;  and  Homer  was  the  darling  of 
'  'tli'fi  world. 
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Contemporary  with,  or  perhaps  a  little  before  Homer, 
was  Hefiod ;  and  after  Homer  and  Hefiod  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  feveral  lyric  poets,  as  Archilochus,  Aleman, 
Arion,  Terpander,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Erinna,  Stefichorus, 
Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Corinna,  Lafus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchy- 
lides  ;  of  all  whom,  except  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  we  have 
only  fragments.  The  principal  elegiac  Greek  poets,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  were  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  Theognis 
of  Megara,  and  Simonides.  The  dramatics  were  Thelpis, 
Sufarion,  fEfchylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  in  tragedy  ; 
and  in  comedy,  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  and  Arifto- 
phanes. 

The  orators  of  Greece,  during  this  period,  were  Solon, 
Pififtratus,  Themillocles,  Alcibiades,  Afpalia,  and  Pericles. 
The  oratorical  art  was  greatly  improved  by  Ifocrates,  An- 
docides,  Lylias,  Ifseus,  ZEfchines,  Hyperides,  Donarchus, 
and  above  all  by  Demolthenes.  The  rhetors,  Empedocles, 
Corax,  and  Tilias.  The  fophilt.s,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
H*lppias,  Prodicus,  Callias,  Polus,  and  Thrafymachus. 

From  obvious  caufes,  priefts  were  generally  the  firft 
phyficians.  The  Egyptians  are  fuppoled  to  have  been 
{killed  in  anatomy.  They  certainly  knew  the  art  of  em¬ 
balming  to  great  perfection.  Solomon  was  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  every  herb  that  grows.  Ifaiah  alfo 
feems  to  have  had  fome  experience  in  the  healing  art.  In 
Greece,  the  fcience  was  early  cultivated,  and  greatly  ef- 
teemed.  Its  father  was  faid  to  be  Efculapius ;  whofe 
principal  followers  were  Chiron,  Alcmaon  of  Crotona, 
Empedocles,  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  Prodicus,  and  the  di¬ 
vine  Hippocrates,  whofe  fons  Thellalus  and  Draco  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  medical  knowledge.  Befides  thefe,  we  find 
the  names  of  Philiftion,  Callimachus,  Petronius,  Eudoxus, 
Chryfippus,  and  Praxagoras. 

No  written  laws  exiited  prior  to  thofe  of  Mofes.  Other 
legiflatois,  fince  him,  were  Dejoces  of  Media,  Minos  of 
Crete,  Phoronxus  the  Argolian,  Pittacus  of  Lefbia,  Ce- 
crops,  Draco,  and  Solon,  of  Athens,  Lycurgus  of  Sparta  ? 
among  the  Perfians,  Zoroafter ;  among  the  Locrians,  Za- 
leucus;  and  among  the  Romans,  Numa. 

Except  the  Hebrews,  who  had  a  particular  religion  and 
divinity  under  a  fingular  national  God,  the  reft  of  the 
world  was  plunged  in  polytheifm  blended  with  obfeenity 
and  fu perftition. 

II.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Death  of  Augujlus ;  305 
years. 

Learning,  during  this  period,  made  great  progrefs  un¬ 
der  the  Macedonian  king  Alexander,  and  under  his  fuc- 
cefiors ;  particularly  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  From 
Greece,  learning  was  brought  to  Rome,  where  the  fciences 
and  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  fuccefs ;  until 
excefiive  luxury,  and  degrading  fervility,  began  to  dete¬ 
riorate  the  public  tafte ;  and  at  length,  after  the  death  of 
Auguftus,  entirely  vitiated  it.  The  principal  promoters 
of  learning,  during  this  period,  were,  Alexander,  the  three 
Ptolemies,  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus,  Julius  Casfar, 
Maecenas,  and  Auguftus.  The  individuals  whofe  exam¬ 
ple  had  the  greatell  influence  on  literature,  were,  Arifto- 
tle,  Eratofthenes,  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Julius  Caefar. 

The  Jews  had  fchools  and  fynagogues  at  Jeru/alem, 
Alexandria,  Babylon,  and.  other  places.  The  Chaldieans 
had  fchools  at  Babylon  and  Barfippe ;  the  Perfians  at 
Balch  and  Sulk  ;  the  Phoenicians  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
perhaps  at  Carthage.  In  Egypt,  the  Mufgum  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus  was  the  moil  renowmed.  In  Greece, 
the  Lycaeum  and  the  Stoa.  At  Rome,  the  more  ancient, 
grammar-fchools  were  thofe  of  Spurius  Carvilhis  and 
Crates  Mallotes  ;  the  former  contemporary  with  the  firft, 
the  latter  with  the  fecond,  Punic  war.  The  firft  fchool  of 
rhetoric  was  founded  by  L.  Plotius  Gallus.  Of  libraries, 
that  of  Alexandria  was  the  richeft.  There  was  alfo  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  one  at  Sufa,  in  Perfia,  Alfo,  the  libraries  of  Pi- 
fillratus  at  Athens,  and  of  Clearchus  at  Heraclea.  The 
firft  public  library  at  Rome  was  founded  by  L.  iEmilius 
Pa  ulus ;  it  was  e’nriched  by  Lucullus  from  the  fpoils  of 
1  Pontus ; 
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Pontus ;  but  the  mod  celebrated  was  that  of  Auguftus  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus. 

Philological  learning  flourifhed  chiefly  at  Alexandria. 
The  principal  grammarians  of  this  period  were  Callima¬ 
chus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Zenodotus, 
Eratolthenes,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  and,  the  molt 
renowned  of  all,  Ariltarchus.  The  chief  hiftorians  were, 
in  Greek,  Polybius,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafl'us,  Diodorus 
Siculus  ;  and,  in  Latin,  Julius  Caefar,  Hirtius,  Sall-ult, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Livy.  The  chief  geographers  were 
Nearchus,  Dicsearchus,  Symnus,  Agatharcides,  Eratof- 
thenes,  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  Hipparchus  of  Nice,  and 
Dionyfius  Periegetes.  The  mathematics  were  cultivated 
by  the  Platonifts ;  but  Euclid  was  the  great  matter  of  this 
fcience.  The  moft  learned  of  his  fucceflors  were  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Perga,  Ctefibius,  Hero,  and  Archimedes.  Altro- 
nomers  ;  Ariltarchus  of  Samos,  Hipparchus  of  Nice,  Ge- 
triinus  of  Rhodes,  Sofigenes  of  Alexandria.  The  Roman 
mathematicians  were  Papirius,  Scipio  Nafica,  C.  Sulph. 
Gallus,  and  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  the  particular  friend  of 
Cicero.  The  moll  ancient  taftic  writer,  (who  lived  in 
this  period,  about  360  years  before  Chrilt,)  was  Aineas, 
furnained  Tadticus. 

Philofophy,  during  this  period,  was  by  Ariltotle  carried 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  never  yet  attained. 
His  principal  fcholars  and  followers  in  the  Peripatetic 
fchool  were  Theophraftus,  Strato,  Ariltoxenus,  Dicaear- 
chus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Heraclides  Ponticus.  The 
founder  of  the  Stoic  fchool  was  Zeno  ;  whofe  principal 
followers  were  Cleanthes',  Chryfippus,  Dionyfius  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  Pansetius  of  Rhodes,  Pofidonius  of  Apamea.  Epi¬ 
curus  was  alfo  the  founder  of  a  philofophic  fchool.  His 
doftrines  were  finally  illuffcrated  by  Lucretius  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  poem.  The  fyftem  of  fcepticifm  had  for  its  au¬ 
thor  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  whofe  difciples  were  Timon,  Aiene- 
iidemus,  Numenius,  Naufiphanes,  and  Sextus  Empiricus. 
In  Italy,  philofophy  made  little  progrefs  before  Lucullus; 
but  it  was  cultivated,  and  highly  cultivated,  in  all  its 
branches,  by  Cicero,  and  by  feveral  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  the  firlt  treatife  on  poetry  was  written 
by  Arifiotle.  Horace’s  Epiftle  to  the  Pifos  may  alfo  be 
called  poetics.  As  to  poetry  itfelf,  it  was  (till  cultivated, 
but  took  a  new  turn  in  Greece.  The  Argonautica  of 
Apollodius  Rhodius,  Lycophron,  the  Phtenomena  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  the  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmica  of  Nicander,  and 
the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  are  all  of  this  period.  Palto- 
ral  poetry  was  brought. to  its  liigheft  perfection  by  Theo¬ 
critus,  Bion,  and  Mofchus.  At  Rome,  dramatic  poetry 
made  its  firlt  appearance  in  this  period.  Its  father  was 
Livius  Andronicus;  fucceeded  by  Najvius,  Attius,  and 
Pacuvius  ;  but  Plautus  and  Terence  matured  it ;  at  lead 
with  relpett  to  comedy  ;  for  Rome  had  yet  produced  no 
tragic  poet.  In  other  lpecies  of  poefy,  however,  the  La¬ 
tins  excelled  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  are 
all  mafterly  writers  in  their  various  characters;  but  this 
was  the  golden  age  of  Rome.  The  firlt  formal  treatife 
on  rhetoric,  as  well  as  the  firlt  art  of  poetry,  we  owe  to 
Ariltotle.  Of  orators,  we  meet,  in  Greece,  with  the  names 
of  Demades,  Hyperides,  Dinarchus,  and  Demetrius  Pha¬ 
lereus  :  at  Rome,  thofe  of  Cethegus,  Cato,  the  Scipios, 
the  Gracchi,  Hortenfius,  Craffus,  and  Ctelar ;  and  the 
mailer  of  eloquence,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  im¬ 
mortal  Tully.  The  chief  writers  on  itatiliics,  or  politics, 
in  this  period,  are  Ariltotle,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Cicero.  On 
phyfics,  and  natural  hiltory,  Ariltotle,  Theophraltus,  La- 
cretius,  Antigonus.  The  medical  fcience,  during  this 
period,  was  cultivated  by  the  peripatetic  fchool  with  fuc- 
cefs,  particularly  by  Theophraltus,  the  difciple  of  Arif- 
totle  ;  in  Egypt,  by  Herophilus  and  Eraliltratus  ;  and  at 
Rome,  by  Afclepiades. 

As  to  the  ltate  of  jurifpruder.ee  :  In  the  Ealt,  the  king’s 
will  was  a  law.  In  Greece,  the  Aitolic  and  Achaic  union 
made  laws  at  the  time  of  their  general  affemblies;  but 
thefe  were  difregarded  by  Ariltotle,  who  formed  a  new 
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fyftem  of  pofitive  law,  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  At 
Rome,  the  people  had  from  the  beginning  the  legifiative 
power,  but  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ;  as  the  fe- 
nate,  by  means  of  the  augurs,  obtained  whatever  they 
wilhed.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  brought  by 
the  decemvirs  from  Greece  44.8  years  before  Chrilt.  Be- 
lides  thefe,  the  Praetorial  Edicts,  and  the  Senatus-Confulta, 
were  confidered  as  ftatute-law.  The  moll  renowned  ju- 
rifts  were  Appius  Cl.  Caecus,  Cn.  Fulvius,  the  Scaevolre, 

P.  Cincius  Alimentus,  L.  ASlius,  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru¬ 
fus,  C.  Trebatius  Telia,  and  Alfenus  Varus. 

Theology,  during  thefe  days,  was  in  a  difmal  ftate,  even 
among  the  Jews;  who  were  divided  into  three  feCts,  the 
Pharifees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Effenes.  In  this  period, 
however,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  completed  j 
and  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Bible  called  the  Septuagint 
was  made  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phus.  The  heathen  world  was  divided  between  idolatry, 
fuperftition,  and  atheifm. 

M.  Meufel  not  only  marks  the  ftate  of  literature  in  ail 
its  branches,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  writers  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  each,  but  he  points  out  the  belt  editions  of  their 
works,  and  the  moderns  who  have  commented  on  them, 
or  vindicated  their  particular  doctrines.  But  for  this  in¬ 
formation,  in  itfelf  extremely  ufeful,  we  mull  refer  to  the 
work,  as  it  would  lengthen  this  article  beyond  all  reafon- 
able  bounds,  and  befides  would  occafion  us  to  repeat  or 
to  anticipate  what  mult  be  found  under  the  name  of  each 
writer  refpe£tively. 

III.  From  the  Death  of  Augujtus  to  the  Irruption  of  the  Goths 
into  Italy  ;  if  years. 

The  general  diffufion  of  knowledge,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  was  not  conliderable.  Although  the  princes  of  the 
race  of  Auguftus  were  the  friends  of  literature,  and  were 
in  fome  degree  learned  themfelves,  yet  learning  did  not 
flourilh,  and  tafte  perceptibly  decayed.  Free  genius  was 
indulged  at  the  rifk  of  life.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants,  philofophy  to  fophifts,  education  to  Haves  ; 
and  all  were  at  the  nod  of  tyrants.  From  Quintilian  and 
Petronius,  we  learn  that  the  period  already  felt  its  de¬ 
bility  approaching  ;  and  in  lefs  than  two  hundred  years 
its  want  of  vigour  was  apparent.  The  caufes  of  this  were, 

(befides  the  trammels  placed  by  defpotifm  on  the  freedom 
of  thinking  and  writing,)  long  and  almoft  continual 

wars,  prevailing  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the  abufe  of  phi-  > 

lofophy  or  rather  of  its  name,  the  rage  for  magic,  for  di¬ 
vination,  and  for  theatrical  fpeftacles ;  and,  above  all, 
flight  and  luperficial  education.  To  this  end,  alfo,  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  tome  meafure  contributed  ; 
not  from  its  own  nature,  but  from  the  circumllances  then 
exifling.  The  chief  promoters  of  learning,  during  this 
period,  were  the  emperors  Vefpafian,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Alex.  Severus,  Conftantine  I.  and  Ju¬ 
lian.  The  writers  whofe  general  influence,  with  refpeft 
to  literature,  was  the  greateft,  were,  Seneca,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Origen,  and  Eufebius. 

The  Jews  had  Hill  lchools  in  Judea,  until  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  ;  particularly  at  Bethoron,  Jerunia,  and 
Tiberias.  They  had  alfo  feminaries  at  Nahardea,  Sora, 
and  Pumbeditha.  In  the  heathen  lchools  of  Egypt,  the 
chief  of  which  was  at  Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek 
philofophy,  mathematics,  juri (prudence,  medicine,  magic, 
and  allrology.  In  Greece,  the  lchools  of  Athens  (till 
fiourilhed  ;  and  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  they  were  firlt  en¬ 
dowed  from  the  public  treafury  by  Vefpafian.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fchool,  after  that  of  Rome,  was  a£  Milan.  In  France, 
that  of  Marfeilles  was  the  molt  reputable.  The  Chriltians 
had  lchools  at  Athens,  at  Antioch,  at  Nicomedia,  at  Ni- 
copolis,  and  at  Alexandria.  The  principal  libraries  were' 
that  of  Alexandria,  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  by  Chril- 
tian  fanaticifin  ;  that  of  Conli'antinople,  founded  by  Con- 
ftantius,  and  lo  greatly  enriched  by  Julian,  that  at  length 
it  contained  reo.ooo  volumes;  that  of  Antioch;  that 
of  Rome  called  Aides  Tiberiana ;  and  the  Capitolini, 

9  S  '  which,* 
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which,  under  the  younger  Gordian,  contained  62,000  vo¬ 
lumes. 

The  ftate  of  philology,  during  this  period,  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  :  From  the  fchools  of  the  Jews  ilfued,  piece-meal, 
the  Mafora,  the  Talmuds,  and  the  Cabbala.  The  molt 
renowned  fcholars  of  that  nation  were  Akiba,  Simeon- 
ben  Jochai,  (author  of  the  book  called  Sohar,)  and  R.  Na¬ 
than  of  Babylon.  The  principal  Greek  philologifts  were 
Hephasltion  of  Alexandria,  whofe  Enchiridion  was  pub¬ 
lilhed  by  Paw,  in  1726  ;  Julius  Pollux,  author  of  the 
Onomafticon,  publilhed  by  Lederlin  in  2  vols.  folio  in 
1706  ;  Phrynicus  of  Bithynia,  whofe  Eclogues  of  Attic 
nouns  and  verbs  were  publilhed  by  Paw  in  4*0.  1739  ; 
./Elius  Moeris,  whofe  Attic  Lexicon  was  publilhed  by 
Pierion,  together  with  the  Philasterus  of  ^Elius  He  rod  i- 
anus,  in  8vo.  1759.  Hefychius  of  Alexandria,  whofe  ex¬ 
cellent  Glolfary  was  molt  l'plendidly  edited  by  Alberti  and 
Ruhnkenius  in  1746 — 1766  ;  to  which  a  very  valuable 
fupplement  from  a  manufcript  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice  was  given  by  Schow  in  8vo.  179a  5  Timseus, 
whofe  Lexicon  of  the  words  peculiar  to  Plato  was  edited 
by  Ruhnkenius  in  1789  ;  Valerius  Harpocration  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  whofe  Lexicon  of  the  ten  Athenian  Orators  was 
publilhed  by  Gronovius  in  1696  5  and  Ammonius,  whofe 
Greek  Synonyma  were  publilhed,  with  Valckenser’s  notes, 
by  C.  F.  Amnion,  in  8 vo.  1787.  Among  the  Latins,  we 
find  ^lius  Donatus,  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  St.  Jerome’s  mafter  ;  and 
to  whom  he  falfely  afcribed  Commentaries  on  Virgil  and 
Terence ;  Afconius  Pedianus,  who  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  fome  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  of  which  we  have  a  few 
eltimable  fragments;  R.  Fannius  Palaemon,  author  of  a 
fort  of  grammar;  M.  Valerius  Probus,  author  of  Gramma¬ 
tical  Inftitutes,  and  of  notes  on  Terence  and  Virgil  5  Cen- 
forinus,  whofe  traft  De  Die  Natali,  with  a  perpetual  Com¬ 
mentary  by  Lindenbrog,  was  edited  by  Havercamp  in 
1743  ;  Nonius  Marcellus,  author  of  a  work  De  Proprietate 
fermonum ;  and  F.  M.  Theodorus,  whofe  work  On  the 
Quantity  of  Syllables  was  publilhed  by  Heufmger  in 
1766. 

The  chief  hiftorians  of  this  period  were,  in  Greek,  Flavius 
Jofephus ;  Plutarch;  Arrian,  Appian ;  Paufanias;  Chili¬ 
an  ;  Dio  Caflius,  fome  inedited  fragments  of  whom  were 
publilhed  by  Morellius  in  1798  ;  and  Herodian.  The  Latin 
hiftorians  are  Velleius  Paterculus ;  Valerius  Maximus ;  Ta¬ 
citus;  Suetonius;  Q.  Curtius ;  Florus;  Juftin ;  Aulus Gel- 
lius;  the  fix  writers  of  Hiftorise  Auguftse;  namely  Spartian, 
Jul.  Capitoiinus,  Lampridius,  Vulc,  Gallicanus,  Treb. 
Pollio,  and  Flav.  Vopifcus,  who  were  publilhed  together, 
with  the  notes  of  Cafaubon,  Salmafius,  and  Gruter,  in  2 
vol.  8vo.  1671,  and  re-publilhed  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  in  1771 ; 
Bext.  Aur.  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus.  On  Chronology,  we  have  Ptolemy,  edited  at  London 
in  4to.  1620;  and  Julius  Africanus,  of  whom  fome  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  preferved  by  Eufebius.  On  Geography, 
we  have  Strabo,  of  whom  the  laft  edition  was  publiflied 
by  Siebenkees  and  Tzfuche  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1798  ;  Arrian, 
whofe  Periplus  Ponti  Euxini,  and  Periplus  Maris  Ery- 
thrcei,  were  publilhed  in  the  firft  vol.  of  Hudfon’s  Collec¬ 
tion;  Ptolemy,  edited  by  Mercator  in  1605,  and  by  Ber- 
tius  in  1619,  both  editions  in  folio.  Potnponius  Mela, 
laft  edition  by  Kapp,  1781 ;  C-  Plinius  Secundus,  laft  edi¬ 
tion  by  Frauzius,  10  vols.  large  8vo.  1791.  To  tliefe  may 
be  added  the  Itinerarium  Antonini  Augufti,  publilhed  by 
Weffeling  in  4to.  1735. 

Of  the  mathematical  works  of  this  period,  the  author 
mentions  the  Sphasrics  of  Menelaus ;  Ptolemy’s  MtycA-i j 
currant ;  Serenus  on  the  Cylinder;  Philo  on  Curve  Lines; 
Demetrius  on  the  fame  fubjeft ;  Nicomachus’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Arithmetic ;  of  which  the  Arithmetic  of  Boetius 
is  only  a  free  tranflation ;  thirteen  books  on  Arithmetic  by 
Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  of  which  only  fix  are  extant; 
and  a  book  on  Polygons  by  the  fame  author.  Both  works 
were  publilhed  together  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Bachet,  and  the  Obfervations  of  Fermat, 
&c.  at  Thouloufe  in  folio,  1670.  Jn  the  former  of  thefe 


works,  we  difcover  the  firft  traces  of  the  analytic  method, 
now  denominated  algebra.  Of  the  mathematical  works 
of  Pappus,  fome  fragments  have  been  publilhed  by  Wal¬ 
lis,  Meibomius,  and  Condamine.  Of  Theon  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  there  remain  a  recenfion  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  Scho* 
lia  on  Aratus,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Syn  taxi’s  of  Pto¬ 
lemy.  Theon’s  daughter,  Hypatia,  wrote  obfervations  on 
Apollonius  and  Diophantus,  and  conftrufted  aftronomical 
tables ;  but  her  works  are  loft.  On  tatties,  Onofander, 
a  Platonift,  wrote  a  work  called  Strategicology,  which 
was  publilhed,  with  a  French  tranflation,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  folio,  1762.  The  Stratagemata  of  Frontinus,  in  four 
books,  were  publilhed  by  Oudendorp  in  8vo.  1779;  and 
again  much  improved  by  Wiegman  in  1798. 

The  Stoic  philofophy  was  cultivated  by  Athenodorus, 
Q.  Sextius,  A.  Cornutus,  Mufonius  Rufus,  and  Epicte¬ 
tus,  whofe  Enchiridion  was  latterly  publiflied  by  C.  G. 
Heyne  in  8vo.  1776,  and,  together  with  Cebes’s  Table, 
by  Schweighaufer  8vo.  1798.  Simplicius,  a  philofopher  of 
Alexandria  in  the  6th  century,  wrote  a  Greek  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Enchiridion,  publiflied  by  Hein (5 us  in  1640; 
and  the  work  of  M.  Aurel.  Antoninus  De  Rebus  fuis,. 
publilhed  by  Gataker  at  Cambridge  in  1652,  and  at  Lon¬ 
don  by  Stanhope  in  1707,  belongs  to  the  fame  clafs.  The 
chief  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  during  this  period, 
was  And ron ic us  of  Rhodes,  Alexander  Aphrodiftus,  and 
Themiftius.  Of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  were  Apollo¬ 
nius  Tyaneus,  and  Philoftratus.  The  Platonic  philofo¬ 
phy  was  cultivated  by  the  Chriftian  writers,  and  blended 
with  the  doCtrines  of  Chriftianity.  Juftin  Martyr,  Ta- 
tian,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  &c.  were  all  Platonilts ;  as  alfo,  among  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  were  Galen,  Albinus,  Theon  of  Smyrna,  Taurus, 
Numenius,  Favorinus,  Plutarch,  Apuleius,  Dio  Chry- 
foftom,  M.  Tyrius,  and  Lucian.  Philo  Judaeus  was  like- 
wife  a  Platonift.  The  difciples  of  Epicurus  were,  Celfus, 
(the  great  adverfary  of  the  Chriftians,)  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  Sextus  Empiricus  the  Pyrrhonilt ;  the  belt  edition-  of 
whofe  works  is  that  of  Fabricius,  revifed  and  improved 
by  Mund,  1796.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  a  new  feCt  of  Platonilts  arofe,  called  the  EcleCtics  } 
of  whom  the  principal  were,  Amonius  Saccas,  Longinus, 
Herinnius,  Origen,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus,  &c.  Among 
the  Romans,  philofophy  had  few  cultivators :  the  chief  of 
them  was  Seneca. 

Poetry,  as  well  as  oratory,  felt  an  extraordinary  decay 
during  this  period.  The  only  Greek  poet  here  noticed 
by  the  author  is  Oppian  ;  whofe  works  were  publilhed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Schneider  in  8vo.  1776  ;  and  the  Cy- 
nogetics,  revifed  in  four  manufcripts  by  De  Ballu,  in  410. 
and  8vo.  1786.  Here  M.  Meufel  introduces  Lucian  as 
a  profe-poet,  and  recommends  the  edition  of  Reitz,  4 
vols.  in  4to.  1743  ;  re-publilhed  at  Deux-ponts  in  xo  vols. 
8vo.  1793.  Achilles  Tatius,  a  Chriftian  bilhop,  wrote  the 
firft  romance  extant,  called  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century;  and  Heliodorus,  1'ome- 
what  more  than  a  century  afterward,  wrote  his  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea ;  but  the  belt  of  thofe  erotic  writers  was 
Longus,  whofe  Daphnis  and  Chloe  was  correCtly  edited 
by  Villoifon  in  1778.  The  Anthia  and  Abrocomus  of 
Xenophon  of  Ephei'us  was  repubiilhed,  from  the  old  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cochi,  at  London  in  17265  and  the  Chaereas  and 
Callirhoe  of  Chariton  was  publilhed  by  D’Arvilius  at 
Amlterdam  in  1783.  All  thefe  were  Greek  poets  or  ro¬ 
mancers.  The  Latins  were,  Csefar  Germanicus,  who 
tran dated,  in  a  free  manner,  the  Phenomena  and  Prog- 
noltica  of  Aratus ;  Phedrus,  the  freedman  of  Auguftus, 
who  put  the  fables  of  ./Efop  into  elegant  Iambics  ;  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  whofe  Satyricon  was  Jaltly  publilhed  by 
Gottleb,  at  Leipfic,  in  1781  ;  Seneca,  whofe  tragedies 
were  publiflied  by  Sliroeder  in  1794;  Perfius  5  Lucan; 
Val.  Flaccus ;  P.  Statius  ;  Martial  ;  Silius  Italicus  ;  Juve¬ 
nal  ;  Apuleius ;  Qlympius  Nemefianus,  whofe  Cynoge- 
ticum  was  publiflied  at  London  in  1699,  anti  at  the  Hague 
among  the  poets  Rei  Venationis  1728  ;  the  eclogues  of  T. 
Julius  Calpurnius  were  publilhed  in  Wernldorf's  Minor 
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Latin  Poets;  Aufonius ;  and  Claudian,  of  whom  a  good 
Englifh  tranflation  is  much  wanted.  In  this  lame  period 
appeared  fome  Arabic  bards,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Abu 
Tamar ;  fome  of  whofe  pieces,  with  other  fragments  of 
Aiiatic  poetry,  have  been  publifhed  by  Schultens,  Reilka, 
and  fir  Win.  Jones.  Here  Meufel  places  Oflian  as  an 
ancient  Caledonian  poet  ;  whofe  l'uppofed  works,  from 
M'Pherfon’s  Englilh  verfion,  have  been  tranflated  into 
molt  European  languages  ;  into  German  by  Wittenberg  ; 
into  Italian  verfe  by  Cefarotti  ;  into  French  by  Le  Tour¬ 
neur ;  and  into  Latin  by  M‘Farlan. 

The  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  this  period  were — St. 
Chryfoftom;  Ariftides;  Maximus  Tyrius ;  Philoftratus 
the  Elder  and  Younger;  Athenaeus  ;  Libanius  ;  Julian  ; 
Himerius;  and  Themiftius  Euphrades.  Hermogenes, 
Longinus,  Alciphron,  Aphthonius,  Theon,  Ariltenetus, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Seneca,  Quin¬ 
tilian,  and  Symmachus,  were  rather  rhetoricians  than  ora¬ 
tors.  On  ftatiftics,  M.  Meufel  gives  the  names  of  only 
three  writers ;  Columella,  JEmilianus,  and  Apicius.  In 
the  knowledge  of  natural  hiltory,  the  following  were  mod 
renowned  ;  Apollonius  Difcolas  of  Alexandria,  Phlegon, 
./Elian,  and  Seneca. 

Medical  fcience  was  fupported  by  Galen,  Themifon, 
Soranus,  and  Caslius  Aurelianus.  Rufus  of  Ephefus  and 
Morinnus  wrote  on  anatomy.  On  the  materia  medica, 
Menecrates,  Damocrates,  Philo  of  Tarfus,  Pharmacion, 
Scribonius  Largus,  Andromachus,  who  invented  the  the- 
riaca  ;  and,  above  all,  Diofcorides.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  firft  year  of  this  period,  a  divifion  took  place  among 
the  phyficians,  which  gave  rife  to  two  fe£ls,  the  pneuma- 
tifts,  and  the  eclectics.  Of  the  former,  the  moft  re¬ 
nowned  was  Athenasus,  a  Cilician,  who  praftifed  with 
celebrity  at  Rome  ;  of  the  latter,  Agathias  of  Sparta,  and 
Archegenes  of  Apamaea,  who  p raft i fed  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  At  the  fame  time,  Ariltseus  feems  to 
have  flourilhed  ;  who  was  the  molt  exaft  obferver,  after 
Hippocrates,  of  all  the  ancient  phyficians.  He  wrote  in 
Greek. 

The  principal  jurifts  of  this  period  were,  Antiftius 
Labeo,  Sempronius,  Proculus,  Ateius  Capito,  Mafurius 
Sabinus,  and  Salvius  Julianus;  which  laft  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  Praetorial  Edifts,  under  the  title  of 
Edidum  perptiuum  ;  firft  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1 597.  It  be¬ 
came  a  text-book  to  future  jurifts,  who  commented  on  it; 
of  whom  the  moft  remarkable  were,  Sextus  Pomponius, 
/Emilius  Papinianus,  Ulpian,  Julius  Paulus,  and  Heren- 
nius  Modeftinus.  The  fragments  of  thefe  may  be  feen 
in  Labitt’s  Index  Legum,  Paris,  1557.  Under  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  Gregorius  collefted  the  Casfarean  Re- 
fcripts  from  Hadrian  to  Dioclefian :  this  collection  is 
called  Codex  Gregorianus,  and  was  publifhed  in  Schultens’s 
Jurifprudentia  Ant.  Juftitias.  It  was  followed  by  Codex 
Hermogenianus  ;  which  is  a  fupplement  to  the  Codex  Gre¬ 
gorianus. 

The  growing  influence  of  Chriftianity  gave  a  new  turn 
to  theology.  The  great  founder  of  this  religion  left  no 
writings  himfelf ;  his  pretended  letter  to  Abgarus  being 
an  evident  forgery.  The  moft  ancient  hiftorical  Chriftian 
writers  are  the  four  evangelifts  ;  and  the  other  l'acred 
writers  are — James,  Peter,  Paul,  Jude,  and  John.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  firft  year  of  this  period,  their  writ¬ 
ings  had  been  collefted,  and  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
moft  Chriftians.  This  colleftion  was  called  the  New 
Teftament,  or  Covenant.  On  the  progrefs  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion,  thefe  books,  as  well  as  the  books  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Old  Teftament,  were  tranflated  into 
various  languages,  and  diffufed  all  over  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  The  Chriftian  writers,  commonly  called  the  church- 
fathers,  who  wrote  in  this  period,  were,  Juftin  Martyr  ; 
Irenseus  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  Athenagoras  ;  Origen  ; 
Athanafius ;  Bafil  ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ;  and  John 
Chryfoftom.  All  thefe  were  Greeks.  The  Latin  fathers 
were,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  Cyprian,  Arnobius, 
Laftantius,  called  the  Chriftian  Cicero;  Ambrofe  ;  Au- 


guftine,  or  Auftin  5  Jerome,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
fathers ;  and  Eufebius  of  Casfarea,  of  whom  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  no  complete  edition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

IV.  From  the  Irruption  of  the  barbarous  Nations  to  the  Crufades ; 
i.e.from  500  to  1100. 

During  this  period,  the  fciences  fuffered  a  confiderable 
decay.  The  fine  tafte  of  Greece  was  no  more,  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  philofophy  was  diminilhed  to  a  glimmering  twi¬ 
light,  hiltory  became  a  dry  uninterefting  chronicle,  and 
the  dark  night  of  fuperftition  at  length  expanded  her  fable 
wing  overalmoft  every  objeft  of  human  knowledge.  The 
chief  caufes  of  this  degeneracy  were  the  exceflive  luxury 
among  the  great,  and  the  general  depravity  of  the  people; 
the  many  civil  wars;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Chriftians 
againrt  what  was  termed  Pagan  lore;  the  want  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  rank  of  citizens;  and,  laftly,  the  rife  of  papal  defpo- 
tifm.  Yet,  even  this  period  could  boaft  of  many  men  of 
learning,  of  a  certain  kind.  The  tenth  century  itfelf, 
furnamed  the  dark  and  iron  age,  was  not  quite  fo  obfeure 
as  it  has  been  fometimes  reprefented. 

The  principal  promoters  of  learning  were,  .Theodofius 
II.  Leolfaurus;  Juftinian  I.  Charlemagne;  Leo  IV.  Con- 
ftantine  IX.  the  firft  three  Othos;  Dieterich  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths  ;  the  Saxon  king  Alfred  ;  and  pope  Silvefter  II. 
The  writers,  whofe  influence  was  moft  general  on  the 
ftate  of  fcience,  were  Auguftine,  the  African  bifliop  of 
Hippo;  Boethius;  Cafliodorus;  Ifidore  of  Hifpala;  Bede; 
Alcuinus;  Rabanus  Maurus;  John  Erigena ;  Photius; 
and  Michael  Pfellus. 

The  fchools  of  the  Jews,  during  this  period,  declined 
much.  The  fchools  of  the  Pagans  gave  place  to  thofe 
of  the  Chriftians;  and  thefe,  at  laft,  were  chiefly  confined 
to  monafteries,  where  devout  ignorance  and  barbarifm 
prevailed.  Ireland  and  England  were,  in  fome  degree, 
exceptions,  and  exhibited  a  better  mode  of  inftruftion 
than  was  to  be  feen  in  other  Chriftian  countries.  Theo¬ 
dore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  contributed  much  to  this 
pre  eminence.  The  fchools  of  the  Arabs  were  in  a  more 
flourifliing  ftate,  particularly  at  Damafcus  and  Bagdad, 
then  the  centre  of  Arabic  fcience.  The  Arab-Moors  had 
alfo  fchools  in  Spain,  of  which  the  moft  celebrated  was 
that  of  Cordova.  In  France,  the  palace  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  chief  feminary  of  learning,  under  the  direction  of 
Alcuinus;  who  alfo  eftablifhed  a  fchool  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  (of  which  city  he  was  bifhop,)  which 
became  the  parent  of  many  others.  In  Germany,  the 
principal  fchools  were  thofe  of  Fulda,  Hirfhau,  Ervey, 
Paderborn,  Triers,  Mentz ;  and,  more  latterly,  thofe  of 
Utrecht,  Bremen,  and  Cologne.  The  common  courfe  of 
ftudies  in  all  thefe  fchools  was,  grammar,  logic,  rheto¬ 
ric,  mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy.  The 
firft  three  were  called  Trivium ,  or  trifling  ftudies;  the  laft 
four  Quadrivium,  or  high  ftudies.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  period,  Italy  was  the  moft  barbarous  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  confequently  had  few  or  no  fchools  of  any 
note;  nor  was  Greece  in  a  much  better  condition  until 
the  time  of  Conftantine  IX.  The  Neftorians  had  a  confi¬ 
derable  Greek  fchool  at  Edefla;  which  produced  feveral 
Syriac  verfions  of  the  Greek  authors. 

In  the  firft  half  of  the  fifth  century,  twenty-nine  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  were  eftablilhed  at  Rome  ;  but  the  various 
misfortunes  of  the  ftate  occafioned  them  to  be  much  ne- 
gledted.  The  library  founded  by  Auftin,  at  Hippo,  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Vandals  before  his  own  death.  The  li¬ 
braries  of  Conftantinople,  and  thofe  of  the  Greek  monaf¬ 
teries,  were  either  burnt  or  mangled  by  Cofroes,  and  the 
fury  of  the  iconoclafts  and  iconolaters.  The  emperor 
Bafil,  and  the  Comneni,  endeavoured  to  reltore  them  ; 
but  the  richeft  library  at  Conftantinople  was  that  of  the 
patriarch  Photius.  Although  the  Arabs  burned  the  fa¬ 
mous  library  of  Alexandria,  they  found  it  convenient,  in 
time,  to  form  a  new  one  there,  which  was  gradually  en¬ 
riched  with  a  confiderable  number  of  manuferipts;  and  the 
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khalif  Al-Mamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  erefted  a  library 
at  Bagdad.  In  the  weftern  world,  the  chief  collections  of 
books  were  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris,  at 
Fulda,  at  Clugny,  and  at  York. 

The  more  Hebrew  philology  was  negletled  by  Chrifti- 
ans,  the  more  it  was  cultivated  by  Jews.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  feveral  works  were  tranflated  into  Hebrew'  from  the 
Arabic.  The  Babylonifh  Talmud  and  the  MafTora  were 
completed.  The  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  Ben-Afcher  and  Ben-Naphtali  ;  and  Nathan 
Ben-Jechiel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  wrote 
a  lexicon  of  the  words  in  both  Talmuds.  Saadias  Hagaon 
tranflated  a  part  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arabic  5  and  R.  Judah 
Chiug  wrote  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  The  principal 
Greek  philologilts  were  Philoponus,  Photius,  Suidas,  Sto- 
baeus,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  end  of  the  te'nth 
century.  The  Latin  grammarians  were  Macrobius,  Mar- 
tianus,  Prifcian,  and  Papias;  but  the  Latin  language  fell 
daily  into  difufe,  and  made  way  for  the  Italian,  Spanifh, 
and  other  fifter-dialeCts.  The  Arabic  language  was  greatly 
cultivated  during  this  period;  and  an  excellent  Lexicon 
of  it  was  compofed  about  the  year  933  by  Abu-beker 
Ibn-Diraid,  in  three  folio  volumes.  Another  lexicogra¬ 
pher  of  note  was  Abu-Nafri-Ben-Hamed  ;  whofe  diction¬ 
ary  Scheid  propofed  to  publifh  feme  years  ago,  but  we 
have  not  heard  that  he  executed  his  delign.  There  were 
few  good  hiltorians  during  this  long  peiiod.  Indeed, 
philolophical  tafte,  found  criticifm,  and  all  rational  judg¬ 
ment,  had  generally  dilappeared  ;  credulous  bigotry  fup- 
plied  their  place,  and  infected  almoft  every  hiltorical 
compofition  ;  all  learning,  fuch  as  it  was,  the  monks 
monopolized;  and  legends  and  pious  romances  were  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  The  belt  Greek  hiftorians  of 
thefe  days  were  Zofimus,  Zonaras,  Nicetas  Choniates, 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Chalcondylas,  Syncellus,  Theo- 
phanes,  Leo  Grammaticus,  Cedrenus,  Glycas,  Conftan- 
tine  ManafTes,  Agathias,  TheophylaCtus,  Genelius,  Con- 
itantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Anna  Comnena,  Cirnamus, 
George  Acropolita,  Pachymer,  Codinus,  Ducas,  and  Pro¬ 
copius.  Thefe  are  called  the  Byzantine  writers ;  of  whom 
the  laft  edition  is  that  of  Venice  in  28  vols.  folio,  1729, 
&c.  The  hiltorians  of  Italy  were  Aurelius  Cafiiodorus, 
Epiphanis  Scholaflicus,  Jordanus,  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  Jornandes,)  Paulus  Warnfridi,  Landulphus  Sagax, 
Liutprandus,  and  Athanafius  Bibliothecarius,  a  fplendid 
edition  of  whofe  Vitas  Pontificum  Romanorum  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Rome  by  Blanchini  in  4  vols.  folio,  1735.  The 
other  writers  are  found  in  Muratori’s  collection.  Spain, 
during  this  period,  produced  feveral  hiltorians,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  whom  were  Paulus  Orofius,  whole  work  was  tranf¬ 
lated  into  Saxon  by  king  Alfred;  Ifidore  of  Carthagena, 
whofe  Origvnes  Etymologiarum  may  be  conlidered  as  a 
fort  of  hiltorical  encyclopaedia  ;  another  Ifidore,  (or  per¬ 
haps  the  fame,)  whofe  Chronicon  was  publilhed  by  Schel- 
itrate  ;  and  Ildephonfus,  bilhop  of  Toledo.  In  France  we 
find  Gregory  of  Tours, Fredegarius, and  the  celebrated  Hinc- 
imar.  In  Germany,  Eginhard,  Reginus,  V/itikind, Dithinar, 
Hermann,  Lambert,  Sigebert,  and  Marianus  Scotus ;  who, 
though  a  native  of  Ireland,  palled  the  greatell  part  of  his 
life  as  a  monk  at  Cologne,  Wurtzburg,  Fulda,  and  Mentz. 
England  had  no  liiltorian  of  note,  except  Bede,  whofe 
hiltory  was  publilhed  with  his  other  works  at  Cologne  in 
2688;  and  alone,  with  Alfred's  Saxon  verlion,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1722.  Moles  Choronenlis  wrote  the  hiltory  of 
Armenia  ;  the  lalfc  edition  of  which  was  lately  publilhed 
in  Germany  with  a  Latin  verfion.  The  Arabs,  during 
this  period,  had  fome  confiderable  hiftorians.  The  chief 
of  thole  whofe  works  have  been  publilhed  are,  Ibn-Omar 
Alwakedi  ;  Abu-Muhamed- Abdallah  Adainwari  ;  Abu- 
.Gaphar  Ibn-Gorai  Athabari  ;  and  Eutychius,  or  Said-Ibn- 
Batrik.  In  chronology,  the  molt  confpicuous  were  Caf- 
fiodorus  and  Dionylius  Exiguus,  the  inventor  of  the  paf- 
chal  cycle.  Geographills  and  chorographifts  were,  Cof- 
inus  of  Egypt,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium. 
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The  mathematical  fciences  flourifhed  chiefly  among  the 
Arabs  ;  who,  taking  the  ancient  Greeks  for  their  guides, 
became  in  turn  the  teachers  of  Europe.  Their  principal 
ftudy  was  aftronomy,  which  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  khalifs  ;  and  at  Bagdad  was  an  aftronomical  academy, 
furnillied  with  tables,  charts,  and  inftruments.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  authors  were  Meflaiah,  who  wrote  on  the  aftrolabe ; 
Abu-Aaalhar,  who  compofed  aftronomical  tables;  Thg- 
bet-Ben-Korrah,  who  tranflated  Euclid’s  Elements  ;  Al- 
Batani,  called  the  Arabic  Ptolemy,  who  obferved  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  Geber,  from  whom  algebra  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name,  and  Arzachel  of  To¬ 
ledo,  author  of  the  Toletan  tables.  In  the  khalifat  of 
Al-Mamon,  three  brothers,  fons  of  Mufa  Ben-Shaker, 
were  notable  geometricians.  From  the  Arabs,  the  Per- 
flans  feem  to  have  borrowed  a  part  of  the  mathematical 
fciences.  The  Chinefe  boaft  of  their  ancient  knowledge 
of  aftronomy,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  that  of  the  Arabs.  In 
Greece,  mathematics  were  not  much  cultivated  ;  religious 
deputation  fwallowed  up  every  thing.  Leo  VI.  however, 
founded  a  mathematical  fchool  at  Conftantinople.  Eu- 
tocius  of  Afcalon  wrote  a  comment  on  fome  works  of 
Archimedes,  and  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus.  Hiero  gave 
a  treatife  on  geometry,  inferted  in  Montfaucon’s  Analefta 
Graeca;  and  Pfellus  wrote  on  the  four  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  publilhed  by  Xylander  at  Balil  in  1556.  In  the 
weft,  this  Icience  was  ftrangely  neglected.  In  Italy,  Caf- 
fiodorus  and  Boethius  only  are  worthy  to  be  named.  In 
France,  the  monk  Gerbert,  afterwards  pope  Silvefter  II, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  excelled  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge. 
In  Germany,  mathematics,  as  well  as  every  other  branch 
of  learning,  owes  moft  to  Rabanus  Maurus.  Next  to 
him  we  find  Adelbold  bilhop  of  Utrecht ;  Hermannus 
Contradlus;  and  Wilhelm  abbot  of  Hirlhaw ;  who  all 
wrote  fome  trafts  on  the  mathematical  fciences.  On  mi¬ 
litary  tallies,  and  the  art  of  war,  the  names  of  Callinichus, 
Hero,  Mauritius,  and  Conftantine  VII.  appear  in  M.  Meu- 
fel’s  lift;  but  they  did  little  more  than  borrow  from  Po¬ 
lybius  and  Arrian. 

Any  progrefs  or  improvement,  in  philofophy  is  not  to 
be  expected  ;  even  what  was  good  and  ufeful  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  peiiod  was  deteriorated  in  this;  the  prevailing  dia¬ 
lectic  was  a  medley  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  fo  confufedly 
blended,  that  no  clear  intelligible  confequences  could  be 
extracted  from  it ;  and  this  lpecies  of  logic  had  a  won¬ 
derful  influence  on  every  other  branch  of  philofophy.  Ia 
Greece,  the  new  Platonifm  was  attempted  to  be  made 
fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  Chriliianity ;  or  rather  Chrif- 
tianity  was  compelled  to  wear  a  Platonic  drefs.  The  molt 
celebrated  Platoniftof  this  period  wasProclus;  whografped 
at  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  and  acquired  a  great 
lhare  of  it.  His  writings  were  numerous;  fome  of  which 
have  never  been  publilhed.  His  life  w<as  written  by  Ma¬ 
rin  us,  his  fcholar  and  fucceflbr  in  the  fchool  of  Athens. 
Their  contemporary,  Hierocles,  wrote  a  good  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras.  ./Eneas  of 
Gaza,  a  fcholar  of  the  former,  wrote  a  work  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  publilhed  by  Barthius.  Simplici¬ 
us,  a  true  ecleCtic,  wilhed  to  unite  all  lefts  of  philofo- 
phersl  His  commentary  on  fome  of  Ariltotle’s  works  was 
publilhed  at  Venice,  in  Greek  only,  in  1526.  Phiiopo- 
nus  of  Alexandria  attempted  to  reconcile  the  peripatetic 
philofophy  with  Chriliianity,  which  led  him  to  Tritheifm. 
Michael  Pfellus  was  an  liiltorian,  mathematician,  orator, 
phyfician,  and  philofopher:  above  twenty  of  his  works 
have  been  publilhed  at  Venice,  or  Paris,  between  tiie  yeara 
1532  and  1624.  In  the  weft,  philofophy  confided  chiefly 
of  the  follies  of  an  extravagant  dialectic,  and  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  a  fubtile  metaphyfic.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  practical  philofophy.  Boethius  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Italian  philofophers.  He  had  Itudied  at  Athens  under 
Protlus,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  lome  of  the  belt  works 
of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  certainly  the  moft  learned 
man  of  his  day,  and  may  be  called  the  laft  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans, 
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mans.  His  book  De  Confolatione  Philofophi®  lias  been 
often  printed.  In  Spain,  Martin,  archbifhop  of  Braga, 
following  the  footlleps  of  Seneca,  wrote  feveral -traCls  of 
practical  philofophy ;  which  were  publifhed  at  Bafil,  in 
1562.  Iiidore  introduced  into  his  etymologies  many  lo¬ 
gical,  moral,  and  phyfical,  obl'ervations.  In  France,  Clau- 
dianus,  Ecdicius,  Mamertus,  and  Gerbert,  were  the  only 
philofophers  of  note.  The  former  was  a  difciple  of  Arif- 
lotle,  but  not  a  blind  follower.  His  book  De  Statu  Ani¬ 
mas  was  publifhed  by  Barthius  in  1655.  Gerbert,  after¬ 
ward  Siivelter  II.  was  one  of  the  firft  writers  of  his  age: 
liis  letters  are  replete  with  philofophical  obl'ervations, 
which  may  be  read  in  Du  Chene  ;  and  his  book  De  Ra- 
tionali  et  Ratione  may  be  found  in  Pezius’s  Thel'aurus 
Anecdotum.  In  Germany,  Alcuinus  alone  is  a  hoft :  he 
was  a  native  of  York,  but  palled  the  gretter  part  of  his 
life  in  France  or  Germany,  in  which  he  founded  feveral 
fchools.  In  England,  the  writings  of  Lanfranc  and  An- 
felm  had  a  great  influence  on  every  fcience,  and  conf'e- 
quently  on  philofophy.  John  Scot  was  an  Irifliman,  and 
of  conliderable  reputation  as  a  philofopher. 

It  is  ftrange  that,  in  this  period,  genuine  poetry  is 
chiefly  found  among  the  Arabs ;  not  that  either  Greece 
or  Italy  was  without  poets;  but  the  true  poetical  talte  had 
vanilhed.  We  now  wonder  that  fuch  compofitions  as  the 
Rophaline  and  Leonine  verfes  (the  produce  of  thole  ages) 
could  be  conlidered  as  prodigies  of  wit.  The  principal 
Greek  poets  were  Nonnus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  and 
Q.  Calaber,  the  bell  Greek  poet  of  this  period.  The 
poets  of  Italy  were  Boethius,  Ennodius,  Fortunatus,  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Expedition  of  Attila.  Spain 
bad  its  Prudentius;  France,  its  Numatianus,  Apollinaris, 
and  Drepanius  Florus.  Germany  po  lie  fled  Walafrid  Stra¬ 
bo,  and  Rofweida,  a  nun  of  Ganderlheim,  who  wrote  in 
profe  fix  fpiritual  comedies,  and  a  number  of  Leonine  hex¬ 
ameters  :  they  were  publifhed  at  Wittemberg  in  1707. 
Some  vernacular  poets  appeared  in  Germany  during  this 
period  ;  the  principal  of  whom  was  Ottfried.  Ccelius 
Sedulius  appears  to  have  been  an  Irilhman.  His  work 
Mirabilium  divinorum  is  no  contemptible  performance  : 
indeed,  he  was  the  moll  elegant  of  the  Chriltian  poets. 
The  poets  in  Arabia  were  numerous.  We  fhall  only 
mention  Ali-ben-Ali  Taleb,  Abubeker-Muhamed,  Mota- 
nabi,  and  Abul-Olah.  Several  of  their  pieces  have  been 
publillied  by  Golius,  Scheid,  and  Reilke. 

The  principal  Greek  orators  of  this  period  were  Syne- 
fius,  whole  works  were  publifhed  by  Petavius  in  1612, 
and  often  afterward  ;  TheophylaCtus  Simocatta  ;  and  the 
emperor  Leo  VI.  In  Italy,  Peter  Damian,  bilhop  of  Of- 
tia  and  a  cardinal,  born  in  1007,  was  the  bell  Chriftian 
orator  of  his  age,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  period.  His 
fly le  is  fuperior  to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
eloquence  has  fometimes  irrefiftible  charms.  His  works 
have  been  often  edited.  In  France,  the  letters  of  Serva- 
tus  Lupus,  publilhed  by  Baluze  in  1710,  are  not  inelo- 
quent;  nor  the  Epiftles  of  Felbert,  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1608.  In  Germany,  we  find  only  l'ome  fcantlings  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  works  of  Witekend,  Lambert,  and  Bruno. 
Among  the  Arabs,  the  Conventions  of  Hareri  are  gene¬ 
rally  admired ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  all  publifhed. 

Statillics.  The  emperor  Bafil’s  Liber  Regius,  infcribed 
to  his  fon  and  fuccc-iTor  Leo;  was  publilhed  with  a  Latin 
verfion  by  Dravsfeld  at  Gottingen  in  164.2,  and  may  alio 
be  found  in  Banduri’s  Imperiuin  Orientale.  The  Geo- 
ponics  of  Vindonius  Anatolius  were  firft  publifhed  by 
Needham,  but  were  corrected  by  manufcripts,  and  repub- 
lilhed  by  Niclas  at  Leipfig  in  4.  vols.  8vo.  1781. 

State  of  phyfical  (not  medicinal)  knowledge.  Here  is 
a.  ftrange  blank  indeed.  The  only  works  quoted  by  M. 
Meufel  are  Agobard’s  Trail  De  Grandine  et  Tonitrue, 
edited  by  Baluze  in  1666;  a  work  on  Alchemy  by  Geber, 
a  Latin  tranfiation  of  which,  from  the  Arabic,  is  to  be 
found  in  Cafiri’s  Bibliotheca,  and  Stephanus’s  ACtiones  de 
Arte  Chryfopoeide,  publifhed  at  Padua  in  Latin,  1573. 
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State  of  medical  knowledge.  Superftition  feized  on 
this  branch  of  fcience,  as  well  as  on  religion.  Even  the 
molt  fkilful  Greek  phyficians  were  not  free  from  this  de¬ 
fect  ;  the  moff  eminent  writers  were  generally  mere  com, 
pilers ;  and  of  thefe  the  Arabs  were  the  belt.  The  fcience 
palfed  gradually  into  the  hands  of  monks,  abbots,  and 
even  bifhops.  One  of  the  mod  renowned  phyficians,  of 
the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  was  Oribafus,  the  profefifed  fol¬ 
lower  of  Zeno.  He  was  appointed  queftor  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  at  his  defire  made  a  compilation  from  the  me¬ 
dical  works  of  former  ages,  in  4.0  books;  and  a  fynopfis  in 
9  books.  His  works  were  publifhed  in  Latin  by  Rofarius, 
at  Bafil,  in  1557-  About  the  fame  time  lived  Nemenus, 
firft  bilhop  of  Emefla;  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  On  the 
Nature  of  Man  ;  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1671.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fixth  century,  Aetius  of  Mefopotamia  made 
a  collection  fimilar  to  that  of  Oribafus ;  of  which  the  lalt 
and  belt  edition  is  that  of  Franz,  at  Leipfig,  in  1777. 
Soon  after  him,  lived  Alexander  Trallenfis;  who  thought 
for  himfelf,  and  ranks  as  the  belt  writer  after  Galen.  He 
wrote  12  books  on  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  dileales; 
publifhed  in  Haller’s  Principes  Medici,  at  Laufanne,  in 
1772.  Paul  of  zEgina  has  left  a  compendium  of  medical 
fcience  in  7  books,  publilhed  at  Bafil,  in  1538;  and  fince 
at  Gottingen,  in  1768.  In  Italy,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  the  fchool  of  Salerno  was  eflablifhed,  and 
loon  became  a  renowned  feat  of  medical  knowledge.  The 
work  called  Medecina  Salernitana,  or  Regimen  Sanitates* 
in  Leonine  rhymes,  is  well  known.  The  lalt  edition  is 
that  of  Ackermann  in  8vo.  in  1790,  with  a  hiltory  of  the 
Salernian  fchool.  Among  the  Arabs,  phyfic  was  much 
cultivated  during  this  period.  The  greater  number  of 
their  phyficians  were  Neftorian  Chriltians ;  and  fome  of 
them  were  Chriftian  priefts.  M.  Meufel  gives  a  lilt  of 
their  names;  which  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  thank  us 
for  pafling  over;  but  we  mult  not  omit  Avicenna,  whofe 
Arabic  name  is  Abu-ZEli-Kofani-Ebn- Abdallah-Ebn- 
Sina.  He  was  a  mathematician  and  philofopher,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  phyfician  for  thole  days.  His  works 
were  printed  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Rome,  in  1593.  See 
Avicenna,  vol.  ii.  p.  563. 

The  Theodofian  Code  was  the  production  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  the  lalt  and  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Dan. 
Ritter,  at  Leipfig,  in  1736-1745.  The  Novell®  Leges  was 
publilhed  at  Leipfig  in  1745,  but  more  amply  at  Faventia 
in  1766,  and  at  Rome  in  1767.  About  one  hundred  years 
afterwards  was  compiled  the  Codex  Juftinwnus.  The 
lateil  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  is  that  of  Leip¬ 
fig,  1740.  Thefirlt  fyntagmaof  canon-law  was  compofed 
by  John  the  fcholallic,  a  prielt  of  Antioch  in  the  fixth 
century.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the  Nomo  Canonon. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  celebrated  Photius  compiled 
his  Syntagma  Canonum,  and  his  Nomo  Canonon.  The 
former  has  not  been  publifhed;  but  the  latter  was  given, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  and  Balfemon’s  commentary,  by  Juf- 
telle,  at  Paris,  1615.  In  the  weft,  Dionyfius  Exiguus 
compiled  his  Codex  Canonum  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century,  publifhed  by  Juftelle  in  1628.  Crefconius,  an 
African  bilhop,  towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century, 
wrote  a  work  called  Concordia  Canonum,  and  a  Breviarium; 
the  former  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Juftelle,  the  latter  in 
Meermann’s  Thel'aurus,  tom.  i.  The  collection  of  Diony¬ 
fius  was  improved  by  Iiidore  of  Seville,  and  appropriated 
to  the  discipline  of  Spain.  About  the  year  612  were  fa¬ 
bricated  the  falfe  decretals  of  Iiidore  Mercator;  which  fo 
much  contributed  to  deftroy  the  more  ancient  difcipline 
of  the  Chriftian  churches,  and  to  ereft  the  wondrous  em¬ 
pire  of  papal  power.  The  author  mentions  alfo  the  Bre- 
viarium  Alaricanum,  the  Leges  I.ongobardic®,  the  Leges 
Anglo  Saxonic®,  and  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  re- 
publifhed  by  du  Chiniac  in  two  vols.  folio,  1780. 

The  corruption  of  philofophy,  the  decay  of  tafte,  and 
a  general  fuperftition,  had  a  combined  and  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  Chriftian  theology.  Articles  of  faith  were 
multiplied,  and  circutnftantiaily  defined;  but  contributed 
ft  T-  neither 
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neither  to  a  more  rational  belief  nor  to  a  more  holy  life. 
Religions  quarrels  became  every  year  more  numerous  and 
acrimonious;  and  alternate  persecutions  and  profcriptions- 
ultimately  decided  the  conteft.  The  chief  dogmatifts  of 
the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  propagated  their  dofiVrines 
according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  as  adopted  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  Origen.  The  work  of  Pfeudo-Dionylius,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  introduced  a  my ftical  fyftern, 
which  has  ever  fince  mere  or  lefs  prevailed  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church  ;  efpecially  after  that  compofition  became, 
known  in  the  welt  in  the  ninth  century.  The  belt  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  with  the  fciiolia  of  Maximus,  was  pub- 
liftied  by  Corderius,  at  Antwerp,  in  1634.  John  Damaf- 
cene,  in  early  life  the  fervant  of  a  khalif,  and  afterward  a 
monk,  compofed  the  firft  fyftern  of  fcholaftic  divinity  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  which  he  called 
An  accurate  Expofition  of  Orthodox  Faith.  A  fimilar 
fyftem  was  compofed  by  Anfelrn,  archbilhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

Hermeneutics,  both  in  theeaft  and  weft,  were  very  negli¬ 
gently  and  aukwardly  treated.  The  Hebrew  Was  totally 
unknown,  and  even  the  Greek  but  little  ftudied  in  the  weft. 
The  allegorical  method  of  Origen  was  generally  followed; 
but  Theodorus  of  Mopfuefte,  and  his  difciple  Theodoret, 
are  exceptions.  The  works  of  the  latter  contain  many 
good  interpretations  of  a  great  part  of  the  O.  T.  as  well 
as  of  the  New.  Indeed  the  works  of  Theodoret  on  the 
feriptures  are,  after  thofe  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  that  have  been  written  by  the  church  fathers. 
We  may  rank  among  the  feripture  interpreters,  alfo,  Ifio- 
dore  of  Pelufium,  Euthalius,  Photius,  Theophylactus,  and 
Euthymius  Zygadenus,  a  monk  of  Conftnntinople,  about 
the  year  1118,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gof- 
pels,  tranflated  by  Hentenius,  and  publilhed  with  remarks 
by  Matthei  at  Leiplig,  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1792;  a  work  of 
merit,  which  deferves  to  be  read. 

Of  Latin  interpreters,  during  this  period,  the  moft  no¬ 
table  were  Eucherius  o?  Lyons,  whole  commentary  on 
Genefisand  Kings  was  publilhed  by  Schott  in  the-fixth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Biblioth.  maxima  of  Lyons.  Junilius,  an 
African  bilhop,  about  the  year  530,  wrote  an  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Scripture.  Rabanus  Maurus,  and 
his  difciple  Walafried  Strabo,  gave  themfelves  the  thank- 
lefs  trouble  of  colledting  a  curfory  expofition  of  the  Bible 
from  all  the  more  ancient  interpreters,  called  Glojfa  ordina¬ 
ries,  which  was  afterward  improved  by  De  Lyra.  The 
laft  edition  of  this  huge  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  in  6 
vols.  fol.  1633.  Claudius Turonenfis  wrote  feveral  works 
on  feripture,  of  which  his  explication  of  the  Epiftfe  to 
the  Galatians  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1543.  Angolemus, 
a  Burgundian  monk,  wrote  a  commentary  on  t-he  Firft 
Book  of  Mofes;  in  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  a  Latin  verfion  very  different  from  the  prefent  Vul¬ 
gate;  probably  the  old  Italic.  He  alfo  wrote  cn  the  four 
Books  of  Kings,  and  on  the  Song  of  Soloynon.  Beren- 
gasrius  of  Tours  wrote  fotne  comments  on  parts  of  ferip¬ 
ture,  but  none  of  them  have  been  publifned. 

In  the  firft  half  of  the  feventh,  century,  a  moft  wonder¬ 
ful  revolution,  political  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical,  happened  in 
theeaftern  world  ;  viz.  the  eftablifhment  of  Mahometanifm, 
which  in  a  fliort  time  overran  almoft  all  the  eaft,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  weft.  The  doftrines  of  this  new  re¬ 
ligion  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the  Koran.  It  is  a 
fort  of  anthology,  or  collection  of  the  layings  and  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  reduced  into  its  prefent 
order  by  Abubeker.  The  Mahometans  ufe  it  only  in 
manufeript ;  and  wonderful  pains  are  bellowed  in  making 
correft  and  beautiful  copies  of  it.  It  has  been  often  pub- 
liftied  in  Europe,  in  Arabic  and  in  other  languages. 
Marracci  gave  it  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  a  huge  folio  vo¬ 
lume,  (with  a  partial  and  often  filly  confutation,)  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  1698.  The  German  tranflation  of  Boyfen  was 
printed  at  Halle,  1773  1  t^ie  French  of  Savary  at  Paris, 
178a,  and  the  Englifli  of  Sale  at  London,  in  1734. 
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V-  From  the  Crufades  to  the.  Revival  of  Letters  ;  comprehending 
about  400  years. 

Many  circumftances  concurred,  during  this  period,  to 
repel  barbarilm,  and  to  recall  a  better  tafte.  The  Cru¬ 
fades,  with  Afiatic  luxury,  had  alfo  brought  into. Europe 
many  ufeful  arts  and  fciences;  with  a  general  tafte  for 
chivalry,  which  polilhed  down  the  rough  warrior,  and 
made  him  the  friend  and  proteCior  of  learning  as  well  as 
of  beauty.  The  inftitution  of  univerfities,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  ;  and  after  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453,  a  number  of  learned  Greeks  carne  into 
t-he  weft,  who  diffeminated  tafte  and  clafiic  lore  over  all 
Europe.  The  invention  of  paper  from  cotton  and  linen, 
and  that  of  the  more  glorious  art  of  printing,  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  free-thinking  and  free-writing  which  hence  re- 
i'ulted,  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  the  inftitution  of 
polls  for  carrying  letters,  &c.  all  contributed  to  the  dif. 
fufion  of  learning,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  funftiine 
of  fcience  which  fucceeded  this  period. 

The  principal  promoters  of  learning  were,  in  Italy,  the 
Vifcontis  of  Milan,  the  Carraras  in  Padua,  but  chiefly  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  and  the  popes  Gregory  IX.  and  X. 
Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  in  Spain,  Alphonlus  of  Caftile 
and  Alphonlus  of  Arragon  ;  in  Portugal,  Dionyfius  ;  in 
France,  Louis  VII.  Philip  II.  and  Charles  V.  and  VII, 
in  Germany,  the  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia,  parti¬ 
cularly  Frederic  II.  in  England,  Edward  III.  and  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.  in  Denmark,  .Chrillian  I.  in  Poland,  Cafi- 
mir  III.  in  Hungary,  Matthias  Corvinus.  The  perfons 
by  whofe  influence  learning  was  chiefly  benefited  were, 
Peter  Abelard,  Robert  Grofl'etete,  Albert  the  Great,  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris,  Roger  Bacon,  Petrarch,  Raymund  Lully, 
JEneas  Sylvius,  or  Pius  II.  and  the  abbot  Tritenheim, 
commonly  called  Trithemius. 

The  fchools  of  this  period  were  of  two  forts  ;  particu¬ 
lar,  called  Jiudia  ;  and  general,  called  Jludia  generalia,  or 
univerfities.  Both  differed  from  thofe  of  former  times. 
They  were  endowed  with  privileges  by  popes,  and  by  fe- 
cular  princes.  The  firft  great  privileged  fchools,  in  Italy, 
were  thofe  of  Salerno  and  Bologna,  the  archigy mnafium 
of  Rome,  and  the  univerfities  of  Padua,  Perugia,  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  Cremona,  and  Florence  ;  in  Sicily,  Catania;  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Salamanca,  Valentia,  Siguenza,  To¬ 
ledo,  Coimbra,  Ferreira,  and  Lifbon  ;  in  France,  Paris, 
Touloufe,  Montpellier,  Avignon,  Orleans,  Grenoble,  Per¬ 
pignan,  Angers,  Caen,  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bourges; 
in  Germany,  Heidelberg,  Prague,  Vienna,  Erfurt,  Wirfz- 
burg,  Leiplig,  Ingollladt,  Roltock,  Triers,  Freyburg,  Tu¬ 
bingen,  Mentz ;  in  Swifferland,  Bafil;  in  the  Netherlands, 
Louvain  ;  in  Great  Britain,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Glafgow,  and  Old  Aberdeen  ;  in  Denmark,  Co¬ 
penhagen  ;  in  Sweden,  Upfal ;  in  Poland,  Cracow.  The 
principal  fchools  of  the  Jews  during  this  period  were,  in 
Spain,  at  Seville,  Granada,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  The 
Orientaiifts  had  colleges  at  Bagdad,  Damafcus,  Kupha, 
Baffora,  and  Bockhara.  In  Africa,  were  fchools  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Fez,  and  Tunis. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  great  collections  of 
books  were  rare.  The  libraries  of  the  Arabian  nations 
confided  chiefly  of  tranflations  from  Greek  authors.  That 
of  Abumanzar  Bahalram  at  Firuzabad  contained  7000  vo¬ 
lumes.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Spain  poffefTed  not  fewer 
than  feventy  open  libraries  belonging  to  the  Moors ;  the 
principal  of  which,  at  Cordova,  is  laid  to  have  contained 
250,000  volumes.  The  libraries  of  Conftantinople  were 
almoft  annihilated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Crufaders,  and 
the  devaftations  of  the  Turks  ;  but  many  of  the  books 
which  efcaped  enriched  the  collections  of  Italy,  where 
Bologna  was  the  great  b6ok- market.  In  general,  the 
cloifters  were  the  chief  repofitories  of  writings,  becaufe  the 
monks  had  more  inclination  and  leifure  for  copying  than 
any  other  clafs  of  .mankind.  It  does  not  appear  that., 
early  in  this  period,  there  were  any  open  public  libraries, 

even, 
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even  in  Italy.  In  14.50,  the  foundation  of  that  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  at  Rome  was  laid  ;  and  about  the  fame  period  of 
time  the  ducal  library  at  Florence,  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
St.  Paul’s  in  the  cathedral  at  London,  and  that  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge. 

The  Jewifli  philologifts  of  this  period  were  Aben-Ezra, 
Salomon  Ben-Ifaac  Rafhi,  Mofes  Maimonides,  and  the 
three  Kimchis.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures  was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  14.76.  Pope  Clement  V. 
in  the  council  of  Vienna,  1311,  decreed  that  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  arid  Chaldee,  fnould  be  taugfef  in  all  the  higher 
fchools  ;  but  this  decree  was.  little  obferved.  Among 
the  Greeks,  philology  flourifhed  principally  in  the  twelfth 
century  under  the  aufpices  cf  the  Comnenas.  The  moft 
remarkable  learned  men  among  them  were  Tzeizes,  Eu- 
ftatbius,  Emmanuel  Chryfoloras,  Mofchopulus,  Beffarion, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Lafcaris  ;  whofe  Greek  Grammar, 
firfi  printed  at  Milan  in  1476;  has  been  the  foundation  of 
all  others  fince  publifhed.  By  him  and  other  Greeks  from 
Conliantinople,  a  ciaiiical  tafie  was  gradually  diffufed 
from  Italy  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  produced  Petrarch,  Papias,  De  Janua, 
Malpaghino,  Angeli,  Barzizins,  Guarinus,  Manetti,  Valla, 
and  Bracciolini,  commonly  called  Poggius ;  nlfo  Percttus, 
Philelphus,  Hermolus  Barbaras,  Politian,  Marcilius  Fi- 
cinus,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  celebrity.  During  this 
v time,  the  Italian  language  was  highly  cultivated  and  em- 
bellifhed  ;  and  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claffics  were 
tranflated  into  it.  The  Provencal,  or  Romanza,  was  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  ; 
■whence  it  l'oon  fpread  into  the  other  provinces,  and  into 
the  neighbouring  regions  of  Catalonia,  Valentia,  Murcia, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.  France  produced  not 
many  eminent  philologifts  during  this  period.  M.  Meu- 
fel  mentions  only  Abelard,  Alexander  de  Ville  Dieu,  and 
De  Lyra.  A  fimilar  deficiency  prevailed  in  Germany. 
Rolef  Haufmann,  or  Agricola,  was  the  firft,  according  to 
Melanfthon,  qui  in  Germania  emendavit  genus  ftrmonis  et  dia- 
IcElicum.  Three  others  are  mentioned  by  the  prefent  au¬ 
thor;  viz.  Heggiu»,  Liber,  and  Dringenberg.  In  Eng¬ 
land  we  find  Roger  Bacon,  Richard  Aungervyle,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Scot. 

In  hiftorical  knowledge  the  Arabs  (according  to  M. 
Meufel)  were  the  foremoft.  Bohaddin  Ibn-Scheddad, 
Abulfeda,  Bar-Hebrasus,  Ibn-Alamid  or  Elmakin,  and- 
two  or  three  others,  are  here  particularly  noticed.  The 
following  were  Perfian  hiftorians ;  Abu-Said,  Turan 
Schah,  Sheriffeddin,  and  Mirkhond.  In  Greece,  we  have 
the  authors  in  the  Byzantine  colle&ion,  Anna  Comnena, 
William  of  Tyre,  (although  he  wrote  in  Latin,)  and  Ge- 
miftius.  The  hiftorians  of  Italy  were  Gottfredo  di  Vi¬ 
terbo,  Petro  de  Vincis,  Albertino  Muffaco,  Ludovico  Ba- 
varico,  Petrarch,  Leonardo  Bruni,  Flavio  Biondo,  y£neas 
Sylvius,  Benedict  Acolti,  Antonio  Beccatelli,  Bartoli  Sac- 
chi,  commonly  called  Platina,  Bernard!  Juftiniani,  and  Ju¬ 
lius  Pomponius  Lsetus.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  were,  Ro- 
derigo  Ximcnes,  Juan  Nunoz  de  Villafiin,  Roderigo  de  Za¬ 
mora,  and  Ferdinando  de  Pulgar.  In  France,  we  find  the 
names  only  of  joinville  and  Froiflart.  German  hiftorians 
were,  Cofmos  of  Prague,  Otto,  Helmold,  Arnold  von  Lu- 
beck,  Conrad  von  Lichtenau,  Albrecht,  Martinus  Polonus, 
Jacob  von  Konigfhofen,  and  Gobeiinus  Perfona.  Of  the 
many  Englifli  hiftorians,  M.  Meulel  mentions  as  the  moft 
renowned,  William  of  Malmfbury,  Matthew  Paris,  and 
Nicholas  Trivet.  The  father  of  Ruffian  hiftory  was  Nef- 
tor,  a  monk  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
■  century.  His  annals,  written  in  Ruffian,  were  continued 
by  abbot  Sylvefter  and  Simeon  bifhop  of  Sufdal.  They 
were  printed  at  Peterfburg  in  1767.  Aras,  or  Are  Frodi, 
wrote,  about  the  year  1148,  annals  in  Iflandic,  publifhed 
by  Bufl'seus  in  1733.  Snorro  Sturlafon,  who  died  in  1241, 
was  a  celebrated  hilcorinn,  ftatefhnm,  and  warrior;  he  wrote 
in  Iflandic  a  hiftory  of  the  northern  kings,  which  was 
publifhed  in  a  vols.  folio  by  Peringfkiold  in  1697,  and  by 
Thorlac  and  Tliorkelin  in  1782,  The  firft  good  hiftorians 
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of  Denmark  were  Sweno  Aaagefon  and  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
The  firft  hiftory  of  Poland  was  written  by  Vincent  Kad- 
lubek,  bifhop  of  Cracow,  in  1226  :  it  was  publifhed  by 
Martino  Gallo,  in  folio,  1749.  A  prieft  named  Henry  of 
Lettland  wrote  a  good  hiftory  of  Livonia,  from  the  year 
1184  to  t2i6,  called  Origincs  Livonia:  facra  et  civilis  ;  pub- 
lifhed  by  J.  D.  Gruber,  at  Leipfig,  in  1740. 

The  principal  geographers  of  this  period  were,  Edrefi, 
a  learned  Mahometan  of  Cordova  ;  Abdollatif  Ibn-Ju- 
fuph  of  Bagdad  ;  Abulfeda,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.'p.  347.  Here  M. 
Meufel  juft  notices  Girold’s  Topography  of  Ireland,  and 
Doom fd ay  Book. 

The  principal  mathematicians,  or  rather  aftrologers, 
among  the  Arabic  writers,  were  Alpharngius  of  Morocco  ; 
Abul  Walid,  Ebn  Rofhd,  commonly  called  Averroes, 
who  was  at  the  fame  time  theologue,  lawyer,  phyfician, 
and  philosopher  ;  Aben  Ragel  and  Aikabiz,  both  of  To¬ 
ledo ;  Nafiredolin,  and  Ulugh-Beigb,  uncle  to  Tamerlane. 
From  the  Arabs,  the  weftern  world  drew  its  firft  leffons 
of  mathematics;  and  from  their  language,  Camparus,  in 
1159,  tranflated  Euclid’s  Elements.'  The  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  who  was  himfelf  a  mechanift,  aftronomer,  and 
aftrologer,  caufed  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  to  be  tranf¬ 
lated  in  1230.  Alphonfus  X.  king  of  Caftile  brought  af- 
tronomy  into  great  repute,  by  patronizing  equally  the 
Arabic,  Jewifh,  and  Chriftian,  writers  on  that  fubjech 
Other  mathematicians  are,  Albei  tus  Magnus,  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  Petrus  Aponenfis,  Francifcus  Cecco,  and  Paulus 
Tofcanellus.  The  mariner’s  compafs  was  difcpvered  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  by  whom 
is  uncertain  :  M.  Meufel  thinks  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
Arabs.  Peter  Dailly  and  Nicolaus  Cufanns  attempted  to 
correfil  the  calendar;  and  the  latter  laboured  to  find  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle;  but  Regiomontanus,  and  Mul¬ 
ler,  (alfo  furnamed  Regiomontanus,)  were  the  principal 
mathematicians  of  that  age.  Regiomontanus’s  fcholar, 
Bernard  Walther,  was  likewife  reckoned  one  of  the  belt 
aftronomers  of  his  day.  His  work  was  printed  at  Nurn- 
berg  in  1544.  Military  taftics  underwent  a  confiderable 
change  during  this  period,  from  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  mufkets,  cannons,  bombs,  &c.  Thefe  laft  were 
invented  by  Siegmund  Pandulph  Malatefta,  of  Rimini, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  platpnic  philofophy  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
Chriftian  fchools ;  and  Ariftotle  was  fcarcely  noticed  ;  but 
in  this  period  he  iupplanted  his  rival  fo  completely,  that 
Platonifm  was  in  its  turn  neglefted  and  forgotten.  The 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  thus  adapted  to  the  doftrines  of 
Christianity,  was  called  fcholajiic.  At  firft  it  was  very  li¬ 
mited  ;  being  confined  to  a  fort  of  logic  termed  dialeElic , 
and  a  fingular  fort  of  metaphyjic ;  a  mere  tiffue  of  abftracb 
ideas,  ufelefs  diftinftions,  and  difputes  about  words.  The 
principal  fcholaftics  of  this  period  were,  Heldebert,  Rofce- 
linus';  the  famous  Abelard;  Hugo  de  S.  ViStore  ;  Pul- 
lenus  or  Pullein  ;  John  of  Salifbury  ;  Alexander  Hales, 
called  the  Irrefragable  Doftor  ;  Albert  the  Great ;  Tho¬ 
mas  Aquinas,  called  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  or  the  An¬ 
gelical  Doctor;  Raymond  Lulli,  Duns  Scotus,  Durandus, 
Occam,  Walter  Burleigh,  Burridan,  Marfilius  Von-Ingen, 
the  celebrated  Gerfon,  Ganifort,  and  Gabriel  Biel.  The 
Arabs'had  their  Wafel  Ebn-Ata,  Ibn-Baja,  Algazel,  Abu- 
jarfar,  and  Averroes.  Among  the  degenerate  Greeks, 
we  find  Barlaam  and  Gemiftus  Pletho. 

Poetry,  during  this  period,  feems  to  have  flourifhed 
chiefly  among  the  Arabs  and  Perfians.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  the  Arabian  poets  are  Thograi,  Hariri,  and 
Al-Meidani  ;  of  the  Perfic,  Ferdufi,  Anweri,  Sadi,  and 
Hafez,  called  (not  improperly)  the  Perfian  Horace.  Of 
the  Greek  poets,  the  author  mentions  only  Theodorua 
Prodromus,  Tzetzes,  and  Planudes.  In  the  weft,  tins  pe¬ 
riod  gave  birth  to  the  Proven$al  poefy,  and  to  rhyme. 
The  poets  were  called  Trovatori,  or  Troubadours  ;  i.  e. 

finders  ;”  who  flourifhed  principally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  For  their  hiftory  the  curious  reader 
s  is, 
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is  referred  to  Tirabofchi,  Millot,  and  Antonio  Sanchez, 
The  author  forgets  not  the  minftrels  of  Great  Britain. 
"William  of  Gloucefter  wrote  a  chronicle  in  rhyme,  as  early 
.as  1280  j  but  our  readers  will  learn  more  on  this  head 
from  Percy  and  Warton  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
foreigner.  M.  Meufel  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scandinavian  poets;  to  which  we  muft  refer  our 
readers.  We  alfo  pafs  over  the  fedtion  on  the  Italian  poets, 
from  Guinicelli  to  Boccacio;  becaufe  their  hiftory  is  well 
known  in  this  country. 

The  principal  advancement  of  medical  fcience  in  this 
period  was  derived  from  the  ltudy  of  anatomy  ;  the  father 
of  which  was  Mondini  de’  Luzzi,  profelfor  at  Bologna,  in 
1315.  His  work  on  this  fubjeit  was  firft  publiihed  at 
Lyons  in  1551.  The  principal  phyficians  of  this  period 
were  Arabians  ;  namely  Abulcafis,  Aben-Zohar,  Eben- 
Beither,  and  Averroes.  Among  the  Greeks,  Actuarius, 
and  Demetrius  Pepagomenus.  In  the  well,  Roger  of 
Parma,  William  of  Solicelo,  Lanfranc  of  Milan,  Thad- 
d^us  of  Florence,  Arnoldus  of  Villa-nova,  Torrigiano 
Ruftichelli,  Mundini,  Simon  de  Cordo,  Palvaticus  of 
Mantua,  and  Savonarola.  All  thefe  were  Italians.  From 
them,  the  French  and  other  European  nations  borrowed 
the  little  which  they  knew. 

The  principal  Greek  civilian  of  this  period  was  Her- 
menopolus  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  principal  canonifls 
were  Zonaras  and  Balfamon.  The  mod;  celebrated  j  11- 
rifts  of  the  weft,  were,  Irnerius  of  Bologna,  Bulgarus, 
(called  Golden-mouth,)  his  rival  Martinas  Gofianus, 
Portius  Azzo,  the  two  Accurfii,  and  Ardizzone;  all  Ita¬ 
lians.  They  were  termed  Gloftatores,  and  were  followed 
by  the  Commentators,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bartolus  ; 
whofe  works  in  eleven  vols.  folio  were  publiflied  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1615.  His  difciple  Baldus  wrote  comments  on 
the  Digefts,  publiftied  in  an  equal  number  of  volumes  at 
Venice  in  1616.  The  canon-law  was  reduced  by  Gratian 
to  a  fyftem,  commonly  called  Codex  Decretorum ;  which 
produced  a  number  of  commentators  ;  of  whom  the  molt 
renowned  were  Marianus  Socinus  and  Raymond  de  Peg- 
nafort.  France  and  Germany  followed,  in  general,  the 
Roman  jurifprudence ;  with  lome  local  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  own.  In  England,  this  period  gave  birth 
to°  the  famous  Magna  Charta;  the  great  bulwark  of  its 
national  freedom  to  the  prelent  day. 

During  the  firft  part  of  this  period,  theology  was  a  jar¬ 
gon  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties  ;  an  uncouth  medley  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  and  peripatetic  reveries  ;  hut,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  famous  monk  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Bernard,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  fcience  by  large  quotations  from  the 
fcripture,  which  he  employed  with  wonderful  eafe,  and 
with  great  efteift.  Some  of  his  homilies  are  a  mere  tilfue 
of  fcripture-texts,  but  fo  well  put  together  as  to  appear  one 
natural  feries.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  writings  of  Wickliif  and  Hufs  gave  a  new  lnape  to 
divinity,  3nd  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation.  Of 
the  fcripture-commentators  of  this  period,  the  principal 
were  De  Lyra,  Rupertus,  Hugo  of  St.  Vidor,  and  Tolta- 
tus.  The  dogmatilts  were  Hildebert,  Abelard,  Bernard, 
Lombard,  (or  the  mailer  of  i'entences,)  Albert  the  Great, 
'Bonaventure,  and  Thomas  Aquinas;  who  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  philofophy.  Of  pole¬ 
mic  divines,,  we  find  among  the  Greeks,  Cantacuzenus, 
Theophanes,  and  Simeon  of  Thelfalonica  ;  in  the  weft, 
Ficinus,  Raymond  of  Pegnafort,  Savonarola,  Moneta,  and 
Raymond  Martini,  whole  work  againft  the  Jews  is  well 
known.  To  thefe  we  mult  add  the  celebrated  production 
of  Aquinas,  called  Sumtna  contra  Gentiles.  Moral  theo¬ 
logy  was  blended  with  the  dogmatic,  and  treated  by  the 
fame  authors  ;  more  particularly  by  the  matter  of  len¬ 
iences  and  Aquinas;  from  whom,  chiefly  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  compiled  his  great  Speculum  Morale,  publiihed  at 
Douay  in  4.  vols.  folio,  1624.  To  this  period  we  owe  the 
Origin  of  myftic  divinity,  in  the  weft  at  leal! ;  where  the 
'Pleudo-Dionyfius  (called  the  Areopagite)  had  new  made 
b is  appearance,  and  was  embraced  with  eagernefs  by  the 


vifionaries  of  the  time;  and  whofe  doctrines  were  particu¬ 
larly  propagated  by  the  works  of  Thaulerus.  In  this  clafs, 
in  fome  refpefts,  may  be  ranked  the  famous  book  De  Imi- 
tatione  Chrilti,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  which  has  been  a* 
often  edited,  and  tran dated  into  as  many  languages,  per¬ 
haps,  as  even  the  Holy  Bible  itfelf.  It  is  indeed  a  won¬ 
derful  compofition,  and  devoid  of  abnoft  all  the  extrava¬ 
gant  abfurdities  which  difgrace  molt  other  myltical  writ¬ 
ings.  Preaching  was  revived  towards  the  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  principally  by  the  Dominicans;  who  were  hence 
called  Fratres  Predicatores,  or  preaching  friars.  The  moft 
celebrated  preachers  were  Jerome  Savonarola,  and  Kaifer- 
berg  of  Strafburg. 

VI.  From  the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  prefent  Time  ;  i.  e.from 
1500  to  1800. 

We  are  now  to  confider  a  portion  of  hiftory  the  moft 
interefting  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  accounts  of 
the  former  ages  feern  to  regard  a  totally  different  clafs  of 
beings  ;  but  the  events  which  we  are  at  prefent  to  con¬ 
template  refer  immediately  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  actual 
ftate  of  knowledge.  The  valt  ltrides  which  fcience  made 
in  this  period  had  been  already  prepared,  fo  far  as  regarded 
their  external  caufes,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
preceding;  and  the  cor.queft  of  Conftantinople,  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  that  of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  more  than  all,  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  had  largely  contributed  to  the  dift’ufion  of 
learning  and  philofophy.  The  increafed  importance  of 
the  middle  clafs  of  mankind  excited  a  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
which  tended  to  fecure  their  freedom.  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  were  zealous  in  the  liberation  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  chains  of  fpiritual'  bondage  ;  and  the  keen 
fatire  of  Erafmus,  Hutten,  and  Nizolius,  brought  into 
deferved  ridicule  the  falfe  learning  of  the  age. 

During  the  confuiion  of  foreign  warfare  and  internal 
tumult,  a  plan  for  the  extenfion  of  fcience  was  laid  in 
England  by  Bacon  ;  and  the  principal  laws  of  nature  were 
difclofed  in  Italy  by  Galileo.  Newton,  Bayle,  Leibnitz, 
Sec.  united  in  eftablifhing  philofophy  on  the  fure  bails  of 
experiment  ;  and  Frederic  II.  Button,  Hutchefon,  Hel- 
vetius,  Rouffeau,  Voltaire,  &c.  ever  preaching  up  reafon, 
though  even  to  them  its  primary  principles  were  not  yet 
clearly  evident,  were  active  in  dii'pelling  prejudice  from 
the  minds  of  men.  The  labours  of  Hume  and  of  Kant, 
according  to  M.  Meufel,  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in 
tracing  the  limits  of  human  intellect,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  true  balls  of  reafoning. 

The  principal  promoters  of  learning  were,  in  Italy,  the 
popes  Leo  X.  Gregory  XIII.  Sextus  V.  Urban  VIII.  Be¬ 
nedict  XIV.  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.  in  Germany, 
Maximilian  I.  Ferdinand  I.  Maximilian  II.  Rudolphus  II. 
Ferdinand  III.  Leopold  I.  Charles  VI.  Francis  I.  and 
Jofeph  II.  in  Portugal,  John  V.  and  Poinbal,  prime  mi- 
nilter  under  king  Jofeph  Emmanuel;  in  Spain,  cardinal 
Ximenes,  Philip  V.  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  in 
France,  Francis  I.  cardinal  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.  XV. 
and  XVI.  in  England,  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
Charles  II.  William  III.  George  II.  and  III.  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Frederic  II.  Chriftian  IV.  Frederic  III.  Chriftian  V. 
and  VI.  and  Frederic  V.  in  Sweden,  Guftavus  I.  and  II. 
Chriltina,  Frederic,  Adolphus-Frederic,  and  Guftavus  III. 
in  Poland,  Stephen  Batheri,  John  Cafunir,  John  Sobielky, 
Auguitus  II.  and  III.  and  Staniflaus  Augultus;  inRuflia, 
Peter  I.  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine  II.  in  Pruflia,  Fre¬ 
deric  I.  and  II.  Frederic- William  III.  and  belides  .thefe, 
feveral  German  electors,  princes,  and  others. 

The  perfons  by  whofe  influence  learning  was  chiefly 
benefited  were,  Erafmus,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Francis  Bacon,  Galileo,  Grotius,  Defcartes,  Con- 
ring,  Puffendorf,  Boyle,  Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  New¬ 
ton,  Thomafius,  Wolf,  Moflieim,  Voltaire,  Roulfeau,, 
Letting,  Franklin,  and  Kant. 

The  prog; refs  of  the  fciences  had  a  favourable  influence 
on  fchools.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  particularly  diftin- 
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guiflied  themfelve*  by  their  oppofltion  to  the  fyflems  of 
education  then  exifting  in  the  German  univerfities  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  Joh.  Amos  Comnenius, 
Bafedow,  Roufleau,  Sec.  Academies  for  the  young  no¬ 
bility,  the  fchools  of  the  Jefuits,  the  electoral  fchools  of 
Saxony,  thole  of  the  monalteries  at  Wurtemburg,  Sec. 
fiucceffively  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  We  mult  not  omit 
to  mention,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  fchools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ellabliflied  at  Paris,  Vi¬ 
enna,  &c.  nor  the  fchools  of  induftry  now  fo  generally 
prevalent.  During  this  period,  were  ellablifhed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  univerfities  :  In  Italy,  thofe  of  Medina,  Milan, 
Parma,  Mantua,  Urbino  ;  in  Portugal,  Evora  ;  in  Spain, 
Alcala  de  Henares  (Complutum),  Granada,  Compoltella, 
Baeza,  Olfuna,  Ofma,  Orikuela,  Barcelona,  Cervera ;  and 
in  Spanilh  America,  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Caracas ;  in 
France,  Rheims,  Douay,  Befan^on,  Pont-a-Moulfon,  Se¬ 
dan,  Mollheim,  Stralburg,  and  Pan;  in  Germany,  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Oder,  Wittenburg,  Marburg,  Jena,  Dillingen, 
Altdorf,  Helmftadt,  Gratz,  Grefen,  Rintela,  Salzburg, 
Bamberg,  Duilburg,  Innfpriick,  Halle,  Fulda,  Gottingen, 
Erlangen,  Biitzow,  Bonn,  and  Stuttgard  ;  in  Swilferland, 
Geneva  and  Laufanne,  which,  though  properly  fpeaking 
they  are  not  univerfities,  were  however  fo  called  ;  in  the 
Netherlands,  Leyden,  Franeker,  Groningen,  Utrecht,  and 
Harderwyk  ;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Edinburgh, 
New  Aberdeen,  and  Dublin  ;  in  Hungary,  Tyrnau  ;  in 
Silefia,  Brellau  5  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Wilna,  Zamo- 
feia,  and  Olyka  ;  in  Pruflia,  Konigfberg;  in  Sweden, 
Abo;  in  Rulfia,  Dorpat,  Kiow,  and  Mofcow.  There 
were  alfo  founded  in  this  period  a  vaft  number  of  academi¬ 
cal  gymnafia,  colleges,  Sec.  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  for 
thefe  M.  Meufel  refers  us  to  Lawatzen’s  Handbuck,  Go- 
etzii  Geographia  Academica,  Sec.  The  Jews  ellabliflied 
fchools  at  Sapheta  in  Palefline,  at  Conltantinople,  and  Sa- 
loniki ;  as  well  as  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  in  Poland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  England.  The  Turks  too 
have  inftituted  eleven  academies  at  Conltantinople,  each 
confifting  of  fewer  or  more  colleges,  out  of  which  are  fup- 
plied  the  minifters  of  the  church  and  Hate;  more  than 
1600  youths  are  here  inltructed,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
grand  fignior.  The  number  of  colleges,  or  fchools  of 
fcience,  at  Conltantinople  all  together  exceeds  518 ;  befides 
about  1255  inferior  feminaries,  in  which  reading,  writing, 
and  a  fort  of  catechifm,  are  taught.  In  proportion  as 
collections  of  books  had  been  hitherto  rare,  fo  much  the 
more  interefting  is  M.  Meufel’s  lilt  of  public  libraries 
eltablilhed  in  this  period  in  almolt  every  part  of  Europe ; 
fuffice  it,  however,  for  us  to  obferve,  in  general,  that  not 
only  every  univerfity  is  now  polfelfed  of  one  or  more  of 
them,  but  that  almolt  every  town  of  importance  leems  to 
partake  of  this  invaluable  benefit. 

During  the  former  half  of  this  period,  philology  con- 
fiituted  the  great  purfuit  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  their 
principal  fource  of  dillinCtion.  It  engrolfed  almolt  all 
the  ability  of  Europe.  In  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  difeovery  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan¬ 
guage,  with  correfponding  characters,  (pafiphrafia,  and 
pafigraphia,)  exercifed  the  talents  of  Wiikins,  Leibnitz, 
Wolf,  Solbrig,  and  others.  The  Jews  in  the  fixteenth 
and  feventeenth  centuries  paid  much  attention  to  their 
Hebrew  literature,  though  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  that  which 
was  rabbinical.  The  firit  printed  Hebrew  Bible  was  pub- 
liflied  by  Dan.  Bomberg  of  Antwerp,  at  Venice,  1518. 
Bomberg  alfo,  in  1520,  printed  the  Talmud,  which  called 
forth  the  feverelt  cenfures  from  the  popes  Julius  III.  and 
Paul  IV.  In  the  two  following  centuries,  many  learned 
Jews  commented  on  their  facred  books,  and  tranllated 
them  into  the  pure  German;  as  alfo  into  that  dialed  of 
it  which  was  ufually  fpoken  by  Jews*  The  moft  cele¬ 
brated  of  thefe  commentators  were  Gozel,  Veibfch,  (fa¬ 
ther  and  fon,)  Mendelflohn,  Euchel,  Friedlander,  and 
Wolfsfohn.  The  Chriltians  alfo,  particularly  the  pro- 
tellants,  have  cultivated  Hebrew  literature,  fince  the  fix¬ 
teenth  century,  with  much  greater  diligence  than  for- 
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merly.  At  firit,  however,  they  all  failed,  owing  to  their 
copying  too  fervilely  the  Jewifli  fyltem  of  philology;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  they  adopted  the  more 
rational  plan  of  employing  the  other  oriental  languages 
to  ill  nitrate  the  Hebrew.  They  did  not  flop  here;  fo  na¬ 
turally  did  the  Audy  of  one  tongue  feem  to  lead  to  that 
of  another,  that  grammars  and  lexicons  of  every  dialect, 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  feriptures,  were  loon  pub. 
lilhed.  This  might  indeed  be  called  the  age  of  language¬ 
learning  ;  and  the  author  has  given  us  a  kind  of  cata¬ 
logue  raifonne,  confiding  of  fixty  pages,  and  containing 
the  names  of  learned  men  of  all  countries,  who  have  beers 
eminent  within  the  lad  three  centuries  for  facilitating  the 
acquifition,  not  only  of  the  claflical  languages,  but  of 
every  other  language  that  is  known  to  exid.  For  infor¬ 
mation  fo  copious,  and  fo  detailed,  we  mud  refer  to  the 
work  itfelf ;  fince  it  would  be  impoflible  to  do  jultice  to 
it  by  any  abdraCt. 

In  this  period,  the  Audy  of  hiflory  became  very  gene¬ 
ral;  and  hi  dory  itfelf  has  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  increafing  culture  of  claflical  literature,  and  from  the 
more  enlightened  date  of  general  philofophy.  One  of  its 
chief  improvements  is  due  to  Reinerus  Reineccius,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  (profefiorat  Helmftadt  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fix¬ 
teenth  century,)  who  firit  introduced  the  practice  of  mar¬ 
ginally  citing  his  authorities  ;  indeed,  to  the  Germans  in 
general  M.  Meufel  gives  the  preference  for  indudrious 
compilation  ;  though  the  French,  he  thinks,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  period,  bore  away  the  palm  for  hiftoricalt 
compolition.  Various  fydems  and  compendia  of  univer¬ 
fal  hidory  were  publifhed  at  an  early  period,  particularly 
by  Carion,  Melancthon,  Sleidan,  Cluverius,  Bofluet,  and 
Cellarius ;  fince  whom  Hiibner,  Zopf,  Gatterer,  Schroeckh9 
Swinton,  Sale,  Pfalmanazar,  Campbell,  and  Bower,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Rollin  and  other  French  writers,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  give  to  it  a  more  methodical  arrangement,  as  well 
as  to  difl'eminate  a  better  tafle  in  the  Audy  of  it.  In  an¬ 
cient  hidory,  properly  fo  called,  little  more  had  been  done 
than  to  collect  materials,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  fince  which  time  the  Germans  have 
to  boad  their  Gatterer,  Beck,  Remer,  and  Eichhorn  ;  the 
Grecian  hiflory  has  been  written  of  late  years  with  great 
ability  by  Stanyan,  Mably,  Goldfmith,  Denina,  Gad,  Gil¬ 
lies,  and  Mitford  ;  the  Roman,  by  Hooke,  Rollin,  Cre- 
vier,  Macquer,  Goldfmith,  Gibbon,  Beaufort,  Fergufon, 
and  Stuart.  The  hidory  of  the  middle  ages  lay  in  deep 
obfeurity  even  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One 
of  the  fird  and  mod  clear-lighted  authors,  who  undertook 
to  inquire  into  the  general  date  of  the  hiflorical  world 
during  thofe  ages,  and  thence  to  illudrate  the  events 
which  occurred  in  them,  was  Robertfon  ;  who,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  Hidory  of  Charles  V.  has  given  a  Iketch  of  the 
progrefs  of  fociety  in  Europe,  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
This  department  of  hidory  has  thence  aflumed  a  very  dif- 
fimilar  form;  men  have  learnt  to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
the  origin,  and  the  fecret  caufes,  of  events,  and  to  view 
many  of  them  in  a  different  light :  dill,  however,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Kraufe,  Koch,  and  Remer,  may  on 
this  head  be  perufed  with  advantage.  The  hidory  of  the 
modern  dates  of  Europe  has  been  recorded  within  the  lad 
century  under  every  poflible  form  of  publication.  Of 
compendious  works,  the  bed,  according  to  M.  Meufel, 
have  been  written  by  Germans  ;  though, at  the  fame  time, 
every  nation  has  feveral  of  this  defeription  which  pof- 
fefs  great  merit.  For  particulars,  our  readers  would  do 
well  to  confult  M.  Meufel’s  lid  of  authors. 

The  knowledge  of  ecclefiaflical  hidory  became  fo  necef- 
fary  at  the  reformation,  that  the  learned  of  either  party 
began  to  Itudy  it  with  greatly-increafed  diligence,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  freedom  ;  yet  it  mud  be  confefied  that,  till  very 
lately,  fince  toleration  has  approximated  the  different 
religious  parties,  ecclefiaflical  hidory  was  feldom  more 
than  a  furioufly-abufive  enumeration  of  feds  and  herefies, 
9  W  itigmatizing 
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ftigmatizing  as  abfurd  and  damnable  whatever  militated 
again!!:  that  fet  of  opinions  which  happened  to  be  favoured 
by  the  writer.  The  hiliory  of  learning  has  been  much 
studied  in  Germany  fince  the  fixteenth  century;  Morkof, 
towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth,  pointed  out  the  right 
path,  and  has  been  followed  by  Conring,  Pafch,  and  others. 
Gefner,  fo  early  as  154.5,  publifhed  a  general  literary  lex¬ 
icon;  among  others,  Konigmencke,  Jocher,  and  Adelung, 
have  purfued  the  fame  path,  and  far  furpaffed  their  pre¬ 
deceffors  ;  but  ftill  without  exhaufting  the  fubject.  Bio¬ 
graphy,  which  had  been  fo  much  cultivated  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  fo  fadly  ne- 
gleited,  revived  with  the  revival  of  literature.  Among 
the  writers  in  this  line,  fome  of  the  moft  prominent  have 
been  Camerarius,  GafTendi,  Leclerc,  Middleton,  Mo- 
flieim,  Gefner,  Schroeckh,  Fabroni,  Schirach,  Eberhard, 
Vogel,  Meiners,  Eichhorn,  and  Schlichtegrol).  Some,  too, 
have  diftinguilhed  their  names  by  the  memoirs  of  them- 
felves,  as  Cardan,  Buchanan,  de  Thou,  Huet,  Rouffeau, 
Hume,  See.  Chronology  in  this  period  derived  much 
light  from  mathematics  and  hiftory,  and  in  return  it  re- 
fle&ed  much  light  on  them.  Great  labour  was  employed 
in  collating  ancient  dates,  and  in  reconciling  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  claffcal  writers  with  that  of  the  holy  ferip- 
tures.  By  means  of  compendious  treatifes  and  tables, 
this  once  obfeure  and  intricate  fubjeft  is  now  rendered  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  ftudent.  After  all,  as  the  objeft  of  chro¬ 
nology  is  to  point  out  epochs  and  aeras  of  received  noto¬ 
riety,  and  as  the  date  from  which  in  this  country  we  be¬ 
gin  the  Chriltian  gera  is  of  univerfal  ufage  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  the  chronologift  perhaps 
will  belt  confult  the  convenience  of  his  Englilli  reader,  if 
he  commences  the  Chriltian  aera  from  the  vulgar  date;  and 
for  the  hiltorian  it  will  be  molt  fafe,  becaufe  it  will  lefs 
tend  to  perplex,  if  he  follows  the  common  courfe  of 
chronology,  and  takes  his  date  of  our  Lord’s  nativity 
from  the  year  which  ordinary  cultom  has  long  functioned. 
See  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  539,  40.  Upon 
the  fubject  of  Geography  alfo  during  this  period,  fee 
that  article,  vol.  viii.  p.  347. 

The  fubjeCt  of  ftatiltics  was  never  fcientifically  treated 
before  the  eighteenth  century ;  for,  though  the  ancients 
have  handed^down  to  us  fome  (tatiltical  accounts,  (as  Xe¬ 
nophon,  for  inltance,  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,)  yet 
thefe  all  want  that  regular  and  fyftematic  form  which  is 
effential  to  a  fcience.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Venice  became,  as  it  were,  the  focus  of  all  European  po¬ 
litics,  the  Venetian  government  enjoined  its  amballadors 
to  draw  up  accounts  of  the  internal  ftate  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  and  courts  to  which  they  were  delegated.  Thefe, 
as  they  came  to  hand,  were  carefully  depolited  in  the  ar¬ 
chives;  and,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  they  were  par¬ 
tially  publilhed.  Other  powers  adopted  the  practice; 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  ftates, 
which  till  then  had  been  little  regarded,  or  had  been 
cautioully  involved  in  myftery,  became  topics  of  ge¬ 
neral  difeufiion  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  works  of 
Sanforino  (1567),  of  Botero  (1592),  and  of  others; 
hence  alfo  theThefaurus  Politicos  of  Gafpar  Ens  (1609). 
The  Germans  very  early  took  the  lead  in  this  inveltiga- 
tion  5  Conring,  profeflbr  at  Helmftadt  (1660),  firll  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  univerfity-ftudy  ;  and  he  gave  lectures  on  it, 
treating  it  as  an  appendage  to  political  fcience.  ilis  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  various 
univ'erfities  of  Germany.  Eberhard  Otto  (1726),  fepa- 
rated  the  fcience  of  ftatiltics  altogether  from  that  of  poli¬ 
tics  ;  he  called  it  Notitiam  pracipuarum  Europa  Rerumpubli- 
torum ;  and  by  liis  lectures  on  it,  he  excited  a  great  zeal 
for  the  ftudy.  M.  Meufel,  however,  ftyles  Achenwall  of 
Gottingen  (1749)  the  father  of  ftatiltics ;  he  was  the  firlt, 
indeed,  who  called  the  fcience  by  that  name;  and  he  ex¬ 
hibited  it  under  a  form  incomparably  more  correct,  com¬ 
plete,  and  regular,  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  fhould  feem,  alfume  the  honours  of  this  fcience 
ahnoft  exclufively ;  and  Bufching’s  Magazine  may  be 


confidered  as  beginning  comparatively  a  new  epoch  in  fta¬ 
tiltics. 

A  more  extenfive  ftudy  of  ancient  authors  had  enabled 
the  learned,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  publifh,  with  a  tranllation  and  commentary,  fome 
of  the  belt  mathematical  works  of  antiquity.  Their  next 
ftep  was  to  venture  into  the  path  of  original  invention. 
The  earlieft  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  in  Italy, 
and  referred,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted,  to  the  ea- 
fier  parts  of  pure  mathematics.  Tartaglia,  teacher  of 
mathematics,  in  Venice  (1557),  was  the  firlt  who  in  any 
degree  diftinguilhed  himfelf.  Commandine  and  Mauro- 
lycus  followed  the  fame  courfe  (1575);  and  Lucas  Va¬ 
lerius  of  Rome  (1618),  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
ancient  dilcovery  ;  he  particularly  determined,  what  had 
been  neglected  by  Archimedes,  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
all  folid  conoids,  fphaeroids,  and  their  fegments  ;  and  he 
invented  a  new  quadrature  of  the  parabola.  In  France, 
little  was  done  till  the  feventeenth  centnry.  “  No  na¬ 
tion,”  fays  M.  Meufel,  “could  at  that  time  boaft  of  more 
geometricians  than  Germany;”  he  efpecially  mentions 
Byrge,  as  having  contrived  the  proportional  compafs, 
which  others  have  aferibed  to  Galileo,  and  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  fubfequent  invention  of  logarithms. 
This  fplendid  difeovery  was  referved  for  baron  Napier 
(1614)  ;  it  was  at  firlt,  indeed,  imperfeft,  but  was  after¬ 
ward  improved  by  Kepler,  Briggs,  and  others.  Algebra 
is  almolt  entirely  the  production  of  this  period  ;  for  the 
little  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  fince  the 
fourth  century,  and  after  them  by  the  Arabs,  could 
fcarcely  be  called  a  beginning.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Leonardo  da  Pifa  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  writer  who  made  known  to  the  world  the  difeo- 
veries  of  the  Arabs ;  but  it  was  Lucas  Pacioli  who,  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  brought  the  fcience,  for  the 
firft  time,  into  any  -general  efteem ;  and  even  he  did  not 
advance  beyond  equations  of  the  lecond  order.  Ferrei 
was  the  firft  perfon  who  found  out  a  method  of  folving 
cubical  equations  ;  he  confided  the  treafure  to  his  fcholar 
Fiore;  but  Tartaglia,  getting  poffeffion  of  the  fecret, 
communicated  it  to  Cardan  ;  who  then,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  rule  itfelf  only  had  been  imparted  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  invented  the  demonftration  of  it,  pub- 
lifhed  it  as  his  own  (1545),  in  his  work  intitled,  Ars 
Magna  ;  and  hence  it  has  unjuftly  been  called,  ever  fince. 
Cardan’s  Rule.  Ferrari,  a  lcholar  of  Cardan,  invented 
a  lblution  of  biquadratic  equations.  Bombelli  (1579) 
united,  improved,  and  confiderably  extended,  the  dilco- 
veries  of  his  predeceffors.  The  fubfequent  hiftory  of  this 
fcience  is  pretty  generally  known.  See  tlie  article  Al¬ 
gebra,  vol.  i.  p.  281,  2. 

Unfitted  as  were  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  to  combine 
with  the  Chriftian  religion,  fince  they  completely  ex¬ 
cluded  the  Deity  from  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
contained  no  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet 
they  had  fo  thoroughly  infected  the  fcholaltic  philofophy, 
that  it  was  long  ere  the  world  could  refolve  to  fliake  them 
off,  and  think  for  itfelf.  They  were  ftudied,  admired, 
and  propagated,  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  by  per- 
fons  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  learning,  as  jvell  pro- 
teftants  as  Roman  catholics.  The  Ionian,  the  Stoic,  the 
Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic,  fyftems,  had  alfo  each  of  them 
its  votaries.  In  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries, 
flouriflied  the  feft  of  Theofophi ;  who  ftyled  themfelves 
Philofophi  per  ignem,  being  much  given  to  cbemiftry, 
and  diftinguilhed  their  philofophy  by  the  title  of  Cabbala. 
At  length,  on  the  revival  of  the  doitrines  of  Rofenkreutz 
by  Andrese  (1586),  they  united  themfelves  with  the  Ro- 
ficrucians,  and  affumed  their  name.  In  fuch  a  confulion 
of  ancient  and  modern  fyftems  of  philofophy,  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  fcepticifm  alio  fhould  find  its  place;  and 
accordingly,  the  feft  of  Modern  Sceptics,  as  they  were 
called,  has  been  dignified  by  the  names  of  many  illuftrious 
members,  from  Sanchez,  Charron,  Huet,  &c.  of  the  feven¬ 
teenth  century,  down  to  David  Hume.  In  the  fixteenth 
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century,  fotne  of  the  learned,  tired  of  perpetual  conteft, 
endeavoured  to  combine  two  or  more  feveral  fyftems,  and 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Synkratijis ;  but  the  fyitem  of 
Synkratifm  was  loon  overturned,  partly  owing  to  the end- 
Jefs  contradictions  which  it  was  found  to  involve,  and  ltill 
more  on  account  of  the  numerous  phaenomena  of  nature, 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  difcovered  in  the  progrefs 
of  fcience,  with  which  it  was  fhoWn  to  be  incompatible. 
This  gave  rife  to  the  wifer  practice  of  rejecting  all  that  in 
the  ancient  fyftems  was,  by  later  experience,  proved  to  be 
falfe,  and  of  connecting  with  the  new  difcoveries  all  parts 
of  them  that  could  be  retained;  the  fet  of  doCtrines  thus 
formed  conftituted  what  was  called  the  EcleCtic  Philofo- 
phy.  Its  firft  great  founder  was  Francis  Bacon  ;  and  it 
has  been  generally, predominant  ever  iince  his  time.  For 
the  opinions  of  Hobbes,  des  Cartes,  Thomalius,  Leib¬ 
nitz,  Buddeus,  Wolf,  Hoilman,  Crulius,  Bentley,  and 
others  of  this  period,  M.  Meufel  may  be  confulted  with 
advantage  :  for  us,  it  is  fufficient  to  confider  them  as  va¬ 
rious  modifications  of  the  fyftems  already  mentioned. 

Logic  was  cleared,  during  this  period,  from  the  thorns 
and  briars  of  the  ancient  dialectics,  by  Ramus,  Acontius, 
Bacon,  des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  others ;  but  little 
farther  progrefs  was  made,  or  could  be  made,  until  our 
immortal  Locke  had  paved  the  way,  by  pointing  out  the 
true  origin  of  our  ideas.  The  different  branches  of  me- 
taphyfics,  ontology,  pfychology,  &c.  fo  engroffed  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  middle  agep,  as  to  leave  little  leifure  for  the 
ftudy  of  practical  philofophy.  For  the  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nations,  M.  Meufel  re¬ 
fers  to  Winkler,  Grotius,  Selden,  Hobbes,  Bacon,  Puf- 
fendorf,  &c.  Though  the  ancients,  particularly  Plato, 
Arillotle,  Dionyfius,  Longinus,  Quintilian,  and  others, 
have  furnilhed  us  with  many  elegant  and  ufeful  remarks 
on  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  yet  the  moderns  have 
the  merit  of  having  firft  eftablilhed  any  general  theory  of 
it  on  found  philofophical  principles.  Baurngarten  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  firft  undertook  the  fubjeCt  in  this  light,  and  gave  to 
the  new  fcience  the  title  of  jEJUictics ;  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Salzer,  Blankenburg,  Abbt,  Mendelflohn,  Lef- 
fing,  lord  Kaimes,  Kant,  and  others. 

Poetry,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  modern  times,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  more  and  more  the  favourite  purfuit 
of  genius  in  all  nations.  To  enumerate  the  great  names 
of  poets,  as  well  as  writers  on  the  art  of  poetry,  which  il- 
luftrate  this  period,  would  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious. 
We  may  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  in  general, 
that,  fince  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fpirit  of  poetry  has 
extended  itfelf,  not  only  through  thofe  countries  which 
it  animated  in  the  times  of  old,  but  alfo  through  the 
whole  of  the  fouth  and  north  of  Europe.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Poland,  Ruftia,  have  all  felt  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  have  fignalized  themfelves  at  fundry  times,  and 
particularly  within  the  laft  century,  by  productions  of  ge¬ 
nuine  beauty  and  fublimity.  Eloquence  has  alfo  been 
ftudied  with  confiderable  afliduity,  and  numerous  treatifes 
on  it  have  appeared  in  moll  civilized  countries;  in  Italy, 
by  Patrizi  and  Corticelli  ;  in  Spain,  by  Salinas,  Nunez, 
Paton,  and  Majans ;  in  France,  by  Lami,  Fenelon,  Rapin, 
Rollin,  and  Batteux  ;  in  Germany,  by  MelanCthon,  Vofs, 
Ernefli,  Baledow,  Lobel,  and  Maafs ;  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Lawlon,  Blair,  Sheridan,  Monboddo,  Ward,  See.  In 
Italy,  profe  may  be  faid  to  have  been  created  by 
Boccacio  (1375),  and  to  have  been  conduced  to  its 
greateft  purity  and  perfection  ,by  Machiavelli  (1482). 
This  pure  profe,  however,  made  but  flow  progrefs  in  fo- 
ciety,  and,  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  only 
to  be  learnt  from  the  writings  of  Boccacio,  Machiavelli, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Italian  claffics.  The  two  beft  Italian 
orators  have  been  Della  Cafa  and  Speroni.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  beft  profe- writers  lived  in  the  fixteenth  and 
part  of  the  feventeenth  centuries;  they  were  chiefly  hifto- 
riansand  moralifts.  ThatSpanifli  pulpit-eloquence  is  very 
low,  we  learn  from  Franz  de  Ida,  himfelf  a  Spanifh  jefuit, 
in  his  Hiftoria  del  Fray  Gerundio  de  Compazas,  (1758,) 
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Of  Portuguefe  orators,  no  one  is  much  known  out  of  his 
own  country,  excepting  the  jefuit  Vieyra,  whole  works 
were  publiflied  at  Lifbon  (1679-1718)  in  fourteen  quarto 
volumes,  of  which  the  firft  thirteen  confift  entirely  of 
fermons. 

The  hiftory  of  French,  Englifh,  and  German,  literature, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  in  this  place.  See  the 
articles  England,  France,  and  Germany.  On  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  European  literature,  it  may  be  obferved 
that  the  Italians,  its  firft  reftorers,  excel  in  poetry,  hifto¬ 
ry,  and  other  departments  of  the  belles  lettres ;  but  about 
the  year  1600,  their  tafte  began  to  decline,  and  a  mental 
effeminacy  arofe,  which  is  confpicuous  in  the  fantaftic  fo- 
cieties  and  academies,  and  in  the  extravagant  flatteries 
which  every  writer  thought  due  in  politenefs  to  another; 
the  term  Illuftrious  becoming  as  familiar  as  that  of  Signior 
and  Madama,  a  wafte  of  literary  fame,  which  rendered  it 
of  no  value.  The  French  even  originally  excelled  in  ro¬ 
mance  and  light  poetry,  and  that  pleafing  and  minute 
fpecies  of  biography  called  memoirs;  they  have  produced 
few  works  of  original  genius,  but  yield  to  no  nation  in 
fcientific  productions,  and  in  literary  difquifitions,  written 
with  good  fenfe,  precifion,  and  accuracy.  Spanifh  litera¬ 
ture  forms  a  vaft  treafure,  little  known  to  other  nations; 
and  fcarcely  any  department  can  be  named,  in  which  ex¬ 
cellent  writers  do  not  appear.  The  native  German,  Da¬ 
niil),  and  Swedifli,  literature,  is  but  of  recent  celebrity. 
To  complete  the  foie  intention  of  this  parallel,  the  grand 
feature  of  Englifh  literature,  is  original  genius,  tranfmit- 
ted  even  from  Roger  Bacon,  to  our  Shakefpeare,  Milton, 
Newton,  and  Locke;  not  to  dwell  here  on  claims  more 
minute,  but  equally  firm.  In  the  fcientific  departments, 
England  mult  yield  to  France,  except  in  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical  knowledge;  the  inftitution  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  genius  of  Newton,  having  at¬ 
tracted  the  greateft  talents  within  their  fphere,  to  the  ne- 
gleCt  of  other  departments  of  curious  inveftigation.  The 
Englilh  clergy,  who  far  exceed  in  learning  any  other  body 
of  that  defcription  in  Europe,  have  always  cultivated  claf- 
fical  literature,  with  diftinguiftied  zeal  and  predilection. 
An  old  writer  obferves,  that  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.  there  were  “  more  good  and  more  bad  books 
printed  and  publifhed  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  than  in  all 
the  vulgar  languages  of  Europe.”  Perhaps  Germany  may 
now  exceed  our  literary  efforts;  yet  more  novels  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  publilhed  in  England  in  one  month  than  in 
all  the  reft  of  Europe  in  a  year.  Our  literary  journals,  in 
which  we  may  alfo  claim  a  great  degree  of  excellence, 
may  indicate  to  foreigners  the  vaft  extent  of  modern 
Englifh  literature. 

The  numerous  important  changes,  whiijh  have  taken 
place  in  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  within  the 
laft  three  centuries,  have  afforded  the  materials  of  the 
theory  of  government.  Of  thefe  events,  none  have  been 
more  fruitful  of  political  inltruction  than  Luther’s  refor¬ 
mation,  the  dilturbances  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and,  in 
England,  the  rebellion  againft  Charles  I.  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688.  The  principal  writers  on  this  highly-in- 
terefting  icience,  mentioned  by  M.  Meufel,  are  Machia- 
velli,  Botero,  Bodinus,  Languet,  (in  his  Vindicige  contra 
Tyrannos,  1581,)  Boucher,  Raynald,  Mariana,  Grotius, 
Hobbes,  Milton,  Salmalius,  Algernon  Sidney,  Locke,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Liplius,  Montefquieu,  Rouffeati,  and  the  abbe 
Raynal.  The  magnagement  of  the  national  refources,  in¬ 
cluding  political  economy,  the  promotion  of  the  apts  and 
manufactures,  See.  was  never  fcientifically  treated  before 
the  latter  part  of  this  period.  A  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeCt,  particularly  of  the  financial  branch  of  it,  had  been 
hitherto  confidered,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  a 
ftate-fecret ;  indeed  it  was  a  very  generally  received  pre¬ 
judice  that  fuch  knowledge  was  to  be  obtained  folely  from 
practice,  and  theory  was  of  courfe  in  a  great  meafure  ne- 
gleCted.  The  political  fyftems  of  Sully  and  Colbert  are 
very  deficient,  on  this  fcore;  more  efpecially  as  they  are 
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built  on  that  principle  which  Adam  Smith  has  now  fo  fir- 
tisfaftorily  proved  to  be  falfe,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  its  pecuniary  capital.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  protection  of 
Frederic-Wiiliam  I.  king  of  Pruflia,  public  leflures  on 
this  fcience  were  delivered  in  the  univerfity  of  Halle  by 

5. P.  GalTer,  and  in  that  of  Frankfort  by  J.  C-  Dithmar ; 
and  the'  example  was  followed  at  Rinteln,  Brunfwick, 
Vienna,  See.  The  authors  moll  diftinguilhed  on  the  mo- 
ney-fyltem  were  Zincke,  Gottlob  von  Juki,  Schreber,  Bi¬ 
elefeld,  Beaufobre,  Berguis,  and  Daries.  About  this  time, 
however,  a  fecond  fyftem  came  very  much  into  vogue, 
called  the  fyftem  of  phyfiocracy ;  according  to  which  the 
flrength  and  profperity  of  a  nation  are  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  amount  of  its  natural  produce.  The  principal 
fupporters  of  it  have  been,  in  France,  Mercier  de  la  Ri¬ 
viere,  Mirabeau,  Dupont,  Condillac,  le  Trofne,  and  Tur¬ 
got  ;  in  Swifferland,  Ifelin  ;  in  Germany,  Schlettwein, 
Springer,  Mauvillon,  Schmalz,  Sec.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abfurdity  of  regarding  hufbandmen  and  builders  as  the 
only  productive  claffesof  fociety,  and  of  rejecting  all  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  arts  and  manufactures  which,  in  return 
for  ornamental  labour,  introduce  into  a  country  the  wealth 
and  produce  of  foreign  lands,  has  been  abundantly  fhown 
by  Linguet,  .Necker,  Schlofler,  Dohm,  Pfeiffer,  count 
Briihl,  Blifch,  Arthur  Young,  count  Veri,  Sec.  At  length 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  much-read  and  much-admired  work 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  (firft  printed  in  the  year  1775- 

6, )  laid  the  foundation  of  a  third  fyftem,  which  has  been 
ever  fince  continually  gaining  ground.  He  does  not,  like 
the  phyfiocrats,  confine  the  national  capital  to  its  natural 
produce,  but  extends  it  to  the  collcElive  amount  of  every 
thing  which  the  indujlry  of  man  can  render  prof  table-,  and  his 
leading  principle  is,  “  that  the  productive  labour  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  grand  fource  of  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  a 
nation,  is  beft  promoted  by  their  freedom  from  opprefTion, 
and  from  every  kind  of  clog  and  reftraint  on  their  trade, 
commerce,  and  agriculture.”  On  this  fubjeCt  we  may  con- 
fult  with  advantage  the  writings  of  Stewart,  Genovefi, 
Sonnenfels,  Jung,  Walther,  Vofs,  and  Benfen. 

The  various  departments  of  political  fcience  have,  for 
the  mod  part,  been  feparately  treated  with  great  ability 
within  this  period:  legiflation,  by  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Ifelin,  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  and  others;  the  regulations  of 
the  police,  by  de  la  Maze,  Juft i,  Pfeiffer,  Sonnenfels,  and 
des  Effarts ;  and  that  part  of  it,  in  particular,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Frank.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  writers  on  finance  are  Jufti,  Pfeiffer,  Roflig,  and 
Borowlky. 

Hufbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts  have  been  much 
promoted  by  the  vaft  difeoveries  made  in  experimental 
chemiftry  and  in  mathematics.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  fame  end,  by  fup- 
plying  the  means  of  making  public  the  deferiptions  of 
machines  and  inftruments,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  work¬ 
ing  them.  As  the  earlieft  writers  of  note  on  thefe  fub- 
jeCfs,  M.  Meufel  mentions  Coler,  Hohberg,  and  Marper- 
ger,  of  the  feventeenth  century;  for  fuller  information  he 
refers  us  to  the  works  of  Jufti,  Zincke,  Miinchaufen,  Du- 
hamel,  Schubart,  Beckmann,  Sprengel,  Lamprecht,  Jung, 
and  Walther,  and  the  dictionaries  of  Jacoblon  and  Kru- 
nitz.  On  trade,  w'e  may  confult  the  two  Savary  des  Brua- 
lons  (father  and  fon),  Ludovici,  May,  Reimar,  Beck¬ 
mann,  Biifch,  and  Berghaus. 

Natural  hiftory  in  general  derived  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,,  though  rather  in  the 
way  of  minute  individual  deferiptions  than  of  any  feien- 
tific  claftification,  from  the  labours  of  Gefner  and  Aldro- 
vandus.  In  claftification,  Ray  may  be  fa  id  to  have  fet 
the  firft  example;  about  half  a  century  later  the  great 
Linnaeus  appeared,  and  infinitely  eclipfed  all  the  writers 
on  the  fubjeCt  who  had  ever  preceded  him,  giving  to  it 
that  fcientific  form  and  arrangement  which  it  ftill  bears. 
See  his  article,  p.  757.  He  was,  however,  vigoroufiy  op- 
-poled,  particularly  on  thefcore  of  his  claflification  of  ani¬ 


mals,  by  Klein  ;  who  attempted  in  vain  to  fubftitute  ano¬ 
ther  fyftem,  more  conformable  to  the  principle  of  Ray, 
but  much  too  complex  for  ordinary  ufe. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  from  its  connection 
with  that  of  mathematical  fcience,  has  already  in  part 
been  anticipated.  The  perfons  of  greateft  celebrity  who 
have  treated  of  it  are  Galileo,  des  Cartes,  and  Newton. 
The  fyftem  of  des  Cartes  has  been  ably  illuftrated  by  Sil- 
vain  Regis,  Van  Roy,  Rohault,  le  Grand,  Clauberg,  and 
Sturm.  Among  the  multitudinous  defenders  of  the  New¬ 
tonian  fyftem,  we  particularly  notice  Pemberton,  Keil, 
s’Gravefande,  Maclaurin,  Defaguliers,  Mufchenbroeck, 
Algarotti,  Voltaire,  Sec.  In  modern  days,  the  controverfy 
between  le  Sage  and  Kant,  the  former  an  advocate  for  the 
atomic,  the  latter  for  the  dynamic,  fyftem,  has  attracied 
confiderable  notice.  They  join  iffue  at  once  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  notion  of  matter.  Le  Sage  contends  that  matter  fills 
fpace  by  its  aChial  fubftance,  that  it  is  infinitely  divifible, 
that  there  are  vacuities  between  its  conftitnent  atoms,  and 
that  elaftic  fluids  are  compofed  of  feparate  particles.  Kant, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  effence  of  matter  con- 
fifts  in  attractive  and  repulfive  force,  and  that  by  means 
of  this  inherent  power  it  occupies  fpace;  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
finitely  divifible,  that  it  fills  fpace  continually,  and  that 
there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  fluid  compounded  of  diferete 
particles.  The  principal  fcholars  of  le  Sage  are  de  Luc 
and  Prevoft;  of  Kant,  Weber,  Efchenmayer,  and  Schel- 
ling. 

The  general  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  been  excited 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  period,  was  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  fcience  of  medicine.  Yet,  fo  bigotted  was  the 
medical  world  to  the  doCtrines  of  Galen  and  his  Arabian 
followers,  that  the  fcience  could  make  but  feeble  progrefs 
until  Lunigo  (or  Leonicenus),  early  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  dared  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice,  and  became  the 
-reftorer  of  the  Hippocratian  fyftem.  He  was  ably  abetted 
in  England  by  Linacre,  and  in  France  by  Fernel.  About 
the  year  1619,  Harvey  firft  made  public  liis  difeoveries  re- 
fpefting  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  abfurdities  of 
Paracelfus,  and  of  the  Theofophi  and  Alchemills,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  fcience  of  medicine  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  continued  till  late  in  the  feventeenth 
to  lead  away  the  medical  world  in  purfuit  of  the  Panactea, 
or  univerfal  remedy.  Sennertus  was  among  the  firft  who 
felefted  with  judgment,  from  the  chemiftry  of  his  day, 
whatever  might  be  really  ufeful  to  the  phyfician  ;  he  firlt 
eltabliflied  a  fchool  of  rational  chemiftry,  and  publilhed  a 
compendium  of  the  ars  medica,  which  long  continued  to 
be  generally  ufed.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Cartefian 
philofophy  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
Regius,  one  of  its  early  votaries,  was  the  founder  of  the 
mechanic  fyftem,  which  propofed  to  explain  all  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  human  body  on  principles  of  mechanifm. 
This  innovation  was  violently  reprobated  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  what  was  called  the  methodic  fyftem,  which  was 
built  on  the  doCtrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Sylvius 
(1672)  undertook  to  account  for  every  diforder  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  animal  acids  and  alkalis ;  and  he  had 
a  numerous  band  of  admirers.  In  the  next  century,  the 
mechanic  theory  received  ftrong  fupport  from  Hoffman 
and  Hales  ;  but  it  was  again  ftrenuoufly  attacked  by  Stahl, 
the  inventor  of  the  organic  theory,  who  referred  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  human  frame,  not  to  the  emotions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  but  to  thofe  of  the  mind  or  foul.  Nearly  at  the  lame 
time  Boerhaave  came  forward  with  a  third  fyftem,  diftinft 
from  any  of  the  foregoing,  though  fomewhat  inclining  to 
the  mechanical  hypothefis.  Among  the  great  difeoveries 
in  this  fcience  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  mull 
not  omit  to  mention  Haller’s  celebrated  principle  of  inci- 
tability,  fo  ably  illuftrated  by  Brown  ;  according  to  whom 
all  the  diforders  of  the  human  frame  are  reducible  to  two 
claffes,  fthenic,  which  proceed  from  too  much,  and  afthen- 
tic,  which  proceed  from  too  little,  irritability. 

The  number  of  eminent  civilians  in  this  period  forms 
a  very  copious  lift,  in  which  the  French  appear  to  Hand 
3  foremoft. 
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foremofl,  and  next  to  them  the  Netherlander.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  feudal  law  in  its  feveral  departments  was  llu- 
dioufly  inveftigated,  purified  by  degrees  from  whatever 
was  mod  opprelfive  to  the  fubjefl,  and  gradually  melted 
down,  in  various  forms,  into  the  conditutions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  of  Europe.  The  penal  laws  alfo  began  in 
•mod  countries  to  affume  a  milder  character.  By  Luther’s 
reformation,  the  rights  of  the  church  underwent  a  very 
eilential  change,  but  dill  not  fuch  as  totally  to  overthrow 
the  Romidi  canon-law;  thepnnids,  however,  were  necelfi- 
tated  to  exert  themfelves  in  etlablilhing,  on  better  grounds, 
its  pretenfions  to  fupremacy ;  and  the  whole  code  was  di¬ 
ligently  revifed. 

The  dudy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  expounding  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  had  hitherto  been  ifo  fadly  negledted,  that  many 
old  and  refpeflable  divines,  even  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  had  dill  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  New 
Teftament;  but  now  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  revived 
lade  tor  literature,  had  introduced  a  more  active  fpirit  of 
invedigation,  highly  favourable  to  the  right  underdand- 
ing  of  the  fcriptures.  The  publication  of  the  Complu- 
tenfnjn  Polyglott,'the  critical  labours  of  Reuchlin,  Eraf- 
mus,  and  others,  and,  more  than  all,  Luther’s  tranflation 
of  the  entire  Bible,  excited  a  zeal  for  the  dudy  of  the  tit¬ 
ered  writings,  which  neither  the  anathemas  of  the  church 
nor  the  coercive  powers  of  the  laws  were  able  to  fupprefs. 
Though  the  thoughts  of  the  generality  of  theologians 
were  dill  immoderately  occupied  by  polemic  divinity,  yet 
editions  of  the  Bible  were  continually  multiplied  ;  and  by- 
degrees  the  original  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedament 
became  not  lefs  ftudied  than  the  cladical  writings  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Dogmatic  divinity  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creafing  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures :  Melanfthon,  fo 
early  as  1521,  publifhed  his  Loci  Communes  Theologici ; 
and  the  practice  foon  grew  very  general.  Morality,  for  its 
intimate  connection  with  this  fubjefl,  was  thus  much  more 
extenfively  inculcated;  and  we  may  fafely  affirm  that,  from 
the  few  dogmatical  works  of  Melanclhon,  Luther,  Weller, 
the  two  Riviers,  See.  more  found  moral  inftruflion  may  be 
collected  than  from  all  the  fyftems  united  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Yet  ltill,  as  a  regular  fcience,  moral  phi- 
lofophy  was  on  the  whole  but  little  underdood  before  the 
Seventeenth  century,  when  Calixtus  fir  ft  feparated  it  from 
dogmatic  divinity,  and  treated  of  it  diffinflly  by  itfelf. 
This  important  work,  which  Calixtus  did  not  live  to  per¬ 
fect,  was  carried  on  by  his  fcholars  with  no  fmall  fuccefs; 
snd,  doubtlefs,  their  fuccefs  would  have  been  much  more 
rapid,  had  they  not  unfortunately  chofen  to  drefs  up  their 
new  fcience  in  the  diff  drapery  of  fclioladic  argumentation. 
The  later  moralids  have  adopted  a  more  natural  and  more 
pleafing  method ;  the  pattern  of  which  was  given  by  Baum- 
garten  and  Mofheim. 

Thus  have  we  finifhod  our  fketch  from  this  very’’  ufeful 
work,  which  we  cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  converfant  in  the 
German  language.  We  have  preferred  a  foreign  work 
for  our  ground-work  in  this  inquiry,  becaufe  the  defici¬ 
encies  which  mud  naturally  occur  in  every  fuch  inquiry 
will  be  mod  readily  fupplied  by  the  Englilh  reader,  while 
many  particulars  will  be  found  which  no  Englifh  work 
could  fupply. 

Few  engines  can  be  more  powerful,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  falutary  in  their  tendency,  than  literature. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon, 
it  is  Sufficiently  evident  in  faCt,  that  the  human  mind  is 
ftrongly  infected  with  prejudice  and  millake.  The  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  prevailing  in  different  countries,  and  among 
different  claffes  of  men,  upon  the  fame  fubjefl,  are  aliiiod 
innumerable  ;  and  yet  of  all  thefe  opinions,  only  one  can 
be  true.  Now  the  effeflual  means  for  extirpating  thefe 
prejudices  and  midakes  feems  to  be  literature.  Literature 
lias  reconciled  the  whole  thinking  world  refpefting  the 
great  principles  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  extir¬ 
pated  the  dreams  of 'romance  and  the  dogmas  of  fu perdi¬ 
tion.  literature  has  unfolded  the  nature  of  the  human 
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mind  ;  and  Locke,  and  others,  have  edablidied  certain 
maxims  refpefting  man,  as  Newton  has  done  refpefting 
matter,  that  are  generally  admitted  for  unqueitidnable.. 
DifcujTion  has  afeertained,  with  tolerable  peripicuity,  the 
preference  of  liberty  over  (lavery;  and  the  Mainwarings, 
the  Sibthorpes,  and  the  Filmers,  the  race  of  Speculative 
reafoners  in  favour  of  defpotifm,  are  almoft  extindl.  Lo¬ 
cal  prejudice  had  introduced  innumerable  privileges  and 
prohibitions  upon  the  fubjefl  of  trade;  fpeculation  has 
nearly  afeertained  that  per  feed  freedom  is  mod  favourable 
to  her  prqfperity.  If  in  many  indances  the  collation  of 
evidence  have  failed  to  produce  univerfal  conviction,  it 
mud  however  be  confidered,  that  it  has  not  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  irrefragable  argument,  and  that  fulfehood  would 
have  been  much  fhorter  in  duration,  if  it  had  not  been 
protefled  and  inforced  by  the-authority  of  polirical  go¬ 
vernment.  Indeed,  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  truth,  it 
mu  ft  infallibly  be  ftruck  out  by  the  collilion  of  mind  with 
mind.  The  rettlefs  aflivity  of  intellefl  will  for  a  tune  be 
fertile  in  paradox  and  error;  but  thefe  will  be  only  di- 
urnals,  while  the  truths  that  occafionaliy  fpring  up,  like 
llurdy  plants,  will  defy  the  rigour  of  feal'on  and  climate. 
In  proportion  as. one  reafoner  compares  his  deduftions 
with  thofe  of  another,  the  weak  places  of  his  argument 
will  be  detefled,  the  principles  he  too  haftily  adopted  will 
be  overthrown,  and  the  judgments,  in  which  his  mind 
was  expofed  to  no  knitter  influence,  will  be  confirmed. 
All  that  is  requifire  in  thefe  difculfions  is  unlimited  /pe¬ 
culation,  and.  a  fufficient  variety  of  fvlteins  and  opinions. 
While  we  only  difpute  about  the  bell  way  of  doing  a 
thing  in  itfelf  wrong,  we  fnal!  indeed  make  but  a  trifling 
progrefs  ;  but,  when  we  are  once  perfuaded  that  nothing 
is  too  facred  to  be  brought  to  the  touchilone  of  examina¬ 
tion,  fcience  will  advance  with  rapid  ftrides.  Men,  who 
turn  their  attention  to  the  boundlefs  field  of  inquiry,  and 
dill  more  who  recoiled  the  innumerable  errors  and  ca¬ 
prices  of  mind,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  labour  is  with¬ 
out  benefit,  and  endlefs.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
if  truth  at  lad  have  any  real  exidence.  Errors  will,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  their  reign,  combat  each  other ; 
prejudices  that  have  pafl'ed  utifufpeded  for  ages,  will  have 
their  era- of  deteflion  ;  but,  if  in  any  fcience  we  difeover 
one  folitary  truth,  it  cannot  be  overthrown. 

Such  are  Come  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  literature  ;  the  reader’s  imagination  will  lug¬ 
ged  many  more.  We  Ihall  at  preient  advert- but  to  one  ; 
namely,  convenience.  Since  authorlhip  has  become  a  trade, 
the  love  of  gain  has  operated  in  the  literary  as  it  has  ever 
operated  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  books  have  been 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them.  In 
former  times,  when  the  foie  incitement  to  publifh  was  the 
defire  of  fame,  or  the  hope  of  inltrucling  mankind,  books 
appeared  in  finall  numbers,  and  were  only  of  certain  de- 
feriptions  ;  now,  lince  the  motive  which  impels  to  au- 
thordiip  is  different,  lince  avarice  is  more  adive  and  pre¬ 
dominant  than  ambition,  books  have  been  Ihowered  on  us 
in  the  larged  abundance;  diverlified  in  their  charader, 
and  unlimited  in  the  variety  of  their  fu’ojeds.  That 
evils  have  accompanied  this  abundance  cannot  be  denied  5 
the  fears  of  public  cenfure  and  the  hopes  of  public  ap- 
plaufe  have  been- weakened  by  the  love  of  gain;  fome  of 
the  books  which  have  appeared  add  nothing  to  truth, 
many  contain  fallehood,  and  few  amply  repay  the  toil  of 
perufal.  Such  evils  were  indeed  to  be  forefeen ;  for  it 
would  be  ahfurd  to  expett  that  a  building,  ereded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumdances  of  the  moment,  or  in  the  view 
of  prefeht  gain,  fhould  have  the  foiidity  and  perfection  of 
one  which  was  deftmed  to  lad  through  all  time.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  balance  oppofite  arguments,  and  compare  the 
good  with  the  evil  that  has  refulted  from  this  change  of 
motive,  mankind  will  appear  perhaps  to  have  gained  by 
it.  Our  treatises  on  certain  fubjeds  may  be  lefs  profound 
than  they  were  formerly,  but  they  are  more  numerous  ; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  there  is  no  author 
who  vvili  not  contribute  Jomeihing  to  the  .common  dock  of 
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knowledge.  If  former  works  contained  a  greater  variety 
and  richnefs  of  matter,  there  were  few  perfons  only  to 
whom  it  could  be  imparted  ;  now  we  have  books  level 
■with  every  capacity,  and  adapted  to  diffufe  knowledge 
through  all  ranks.  The  elaborate  refinement  and  f'cru- 
pulous  exactnefs,  which  care  and  long  meditation  gave  to 
the  productions  of  part  times,  are  now  to  be  hoped  from 
frequency  of  practice  and  repetition  of  trial  5  and,  when 
the  experiments  are  numerous  beyond  computation,  we 
may  allow  for  many  failures. 

If  we  turn  from  the  convenience  of  thefe  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  effects  of  their  influence  on  fociety,  the 
advantage  will  evidently  appear  to  be  with  modern  times; 
for,  if  knowledge  exifteu  formerly,  in  larger  feparate 
maffes,  it  is  now  without  doubt  more  generally  diffufed  ; 
and  what  moralift  will  deny  that  knowledge  contains  the 
germs  of  virtue  and  happinefs  ?  If,  in  the  luxury  of  pre¬ 
fent  times,  the  temptations  to  vice  be  increafed,  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  goodnefs  are  more  frequent ;  and  moral  depra¬ 
vity  is  affailed  on  every  fide,  and  under  every  form,  in 
profe  and  in  poetry,  by  novels  and  by  ferious  effays.  In 
pad:  times,  men  were  rarely  impelled  to  the  queft  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  never  allured;  fcience  was  difficult  of  accefs, 
and  her  features  were  harfii  and  forbidding.  Now  (lie  ad¬ 
vances  to  meet  the  ftudent,  and  drives  to  captivate  by 
every  art ;  the  curiofity  of  the  inquifitive  is  excited,  the 
idle  are  tempted  to  ufeful  occupation,  and  the  bufy  refort 
to  her  for  relaxation. 

The  general  objefts  of  intellectual  purfuit  are  not  only 
different,  but  each  objeCt  is  purfued  with  different  means 
and  views;  language,  poetry,  antiquities,  mathematics, 
•are  the  claffes  into  which  the  objeCts  of  mental  inquiry 
are  didributed  ;  but  each  of  thefe  (the  fcience  of  mathe¬ 
matics  for  indance)  is  dudied  under  a  difference  of  views 
and  circumdances  ;  for  fome  dudents  are  ambitious  of  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  while  others  only  aim  at  correCt- 
mefs  ;  fome  are  contented  with  the  fpiritual  and  philofo- 
phical  utility  of  mathematical  fcience,  others  demand  a 
grofs  and  material  utility  ;  fome  feek  for  truth,  truth 
naked  and  abdraCt ;  and  fome  require  that  it  fhould  be 
clothed  with  power,  and  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
common  life.  Adapted  to  the  diffimilitude  of  tade  and 
capacities,  books  have  been  written,  which  are  either  fyf- 
tematical  and  coherent,  or  familiar  and  illudrative;  fpe- 
cnlative,  or  applied  to  practical  purpofes  ;  either  exaCl  in 
their  logical  deduction,  or  copious  in  the  variety  of  their 
matter. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  encou¬ 
ragements  to  literature ;  we  mean  on  the  fcore  of  profit 
to  the  profeffors.  And  we  (hall  prefently  find,  that  lite¬ 
rary  property  is  of  a  nature  different  from  every  other  ; 
lefs  permanent,  of  courfe  lefs  profitable. 

The  right  which  an  author  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  in 
l.is  own  original  literary  compofitions,  (o  that  no  other  per- 
fion  without  his  leave  may  publidi  or  make  profit  of  the  co¬ 
pies,  is  claffed  by  Blackdone  among  the  fpecies  of  pro¬ 
perty  acquired  by  occupancy  ;  being  grounded  on  labour 
and  invention.  He  expreffes  however  fome  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  fubfids  by  the  common  law  ;  and,  this  being  dill, 
after  all  the  determinations  on  the  fubjeff,  in  fome  mea- 
i’ure,  a  doubtful  quedion,  the  following  remarks  may  de- 
ferve  attention.  When  a  man,  by  the  exertion  of  his  ra¬ 
tional  powers,  has  produced  an  original  work,  he  feems  to 
have  clearly  a  right  to  difpofe  of  that  identical  work  as  he 
pleafes;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  difpofition  he  has 
made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invafion  of  that  right.  Now 
the  identity  of  a  literary  compofition  confids  entirely  in 
the  fentiment  and  the  language.  The  fame  conceptions 
clothed  in  the  fame  words,  mud  neceffarily  be  the  fame 
compofition  ;  and,  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  that  compofition,  to  tlie  ear  or  the  eye  of  another,  by 
recital,  [fee  the  cafe  of  Colman  v.  Wathen,]  by  writing, 
or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  period 
of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the  author 
which  is  To  exhibited;  and  no  other  man,  it  has  been 
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thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  efpecially  for  pro-' 
fit,  without  the  author’s  confent.  This  conlent  may  per¬ 
haps  be  tacitly  given  to  all  mankind  when  an  author  duf¬ 
fers  his  work  to  be  publilhed  by  another  hand,  without 
any  claim  or  referve  of  right,  and  without  damping  on  it 
any  marks  of  ownerfliip;  it  being  then  a  prefent  to  the 
public,  like  building  a  church  or  bridge,  or  laying  out  a 
new  highway.  But,  in  cafe  the  author  fells  a  (ingle  book, 
or  totally  grants  the  copy-right,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  in 
the  one  cafe,  that  the  buyer  has  no  more  right  to  multi¬ 
ply  copies  of  that  book  for  fade  than  he  has  to  imitate 
for  the  like  purpofe  the  ticket  which  is  bought  for  ad- 
miffion  to  an  opera  or  a  concert ;  and,  in  the  other,  that 
the  whole  property,  with  all  its  excludve  rights,  is  perpe¬ 
tually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  property  of  the  ntanu- 
feript,  and  all  which  it  contains,  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  author  before  it  is  printed  or  publiflied;  yet,  from  the 
indant  of  publication,  the  exclufive  right  of  an  author,  or 
his  affigns,  to  the  foie  communication  of  his  ideas,  imme¬ 
diately  vanidies  and  evaporates;  as  being  a  right  of  too 
fubtle  and  unfubdantial  a  nature,  to  become  the  fubjeCt 
of  property  at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  guarded  by  poiitive  datutes  and  fpecial  proviiions  of 
the  magidrate.  2  Comm.  4.05,  6. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that,  if  one  man  wrote  any 
thing  on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing 
(hould  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  blank  materials,  mean¬ 
ing  thereby  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for  which 
it  direCled  the  feribe  to  receive  a-  fatisfa&ion  ;  for  in  works 
of  genius  and  invention,  as  in  painting  on  another  man’s 
canvas,  the  fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  As 
to  any  other  property,  in  the  works  of  the  underdanding, 
that  law  is  filent;  though  the  fale  of  literary  copies,  for 
the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication,  is  certainly  as 
ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Martial,  and  Statius. 
2  Comm.  407. 

But,  whatever  inherent  copy-right  might  have  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  fubfid  by  the  common  law,  the  datute  S  Ann.c. 
19,  has  now  declared,  that  the  author  and  his  affigns 
diall  have  the  foie  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his 
works  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer  [the 
words  of  the  datute]  ;  and  has  protected  that  property 
by  additional  penalties  and  forfeitures-;  directing  farther, 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  author  himfelf  be  liv¬ 
ing,  the  right  (hall  then  return  to  him  for  another  term  of 
the  fame  duration.  A  fimilar  privilege  is  extended  to  the 
new  inventors  of  prints  and  engravings,  by  dats.  8  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.  7  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  The  above 
parliamentary  protections  appear  to  have  been  fuggeded 
by  the  exception  in  the  datute  of  monopolies,  21  jac.  I. 
c.  3  ;  which  allows  a  royal  patent  of  privilege  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  fourteen  years  to  any  inventor  of  a  new  manufac¬ 
ture,  for  the  foie  working  or  making  of  the  fame ;  by  virtue 
whereof  it  is  held,  that  a  temporary  property  therein  becomes 
vefted  in  the  king’s  patentee.  See  Letters  Patent. 

Whether  the  productions  of  the  mind  could  communi¬ 
cate  a  right  of  property,  or  of  exclufive  enjoymeni;,  in 
reafon  and  nature;  and,  if  fuch  a  moral  right  exided, 
whether  it  was  recognifed  and  lupported  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England  ;  and  whether  the  common  law  was 
intended  to  be  redrained  by  the  datute  of  queen  Anne; 
are  quedions  upon  which  the  learning  and  talents  of  the 
highed  legal  characters  in  this  kingdom  have  been  pow¬ 
erfully  and  zealoudy  exerted.  Thefe  quedions  have,  by 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  been  fo 
determined,  that  an  author  has  no  right  at  prefent  beyond 
the  limits  fixed  by  that  datute.  See  the  cafe  of  Donald- 
fon  v.  Beckett;  Bro.  P.C.  As  that  determination,  how¬ 
ever,  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  lord  Mansfield,  of 
Blackdone,  and  of  feveral  other  judges,  Mr.  Chriltian  has 
remarked,  that  every  perl’on  may  dill  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  own  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  it,  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  arrogance.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  decidon,  which  was  fuppoied,  at  the 
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time,  to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  property  and  prof- 
perity  of  authors  and  bdokfellers,  has,  in  raft,  been  one 
great  means  of  increafing  both.  Few  books  are  now  re- 
publithed  without  confiderable  alterations,  additions,  or 
annotations,  by  means  of  vvhich  they  become,  in  faff,  new 
works  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  any  body’s  while  then  to  pi¬ 
rate  them  in  their  original  ftate.  This  has  proved  a  fpur 
to  the  induftry  of  authors,  and  the  liberality  of  bookfel¬ 
lers  ;  and  perhaps  no  period  ever  produced  fo  many  new 
publications  of  acknowledged  utility,  as  that  which  has 
elapfed  fince  the  memorable  decifion  above  alluded  to  ; 
which  for  the  moment  caita  melancholy  gloom  overthofe 
who  now  enjoy  its  beneficial  effects. 

In  Ireland,  before  the  union  there  was  no  ftatute  to 
protect  the  copy-right  of  authors.  The  following  is  a 
general  abftraft  of  the  ftatutes  relative  to  this  interelting 
i  ubjeft,and  of  fome  points  determined  on  theirconftruftion. 

The  Britifli  flat.  8  Ann.  c.  19,  enafts,  That  the  author 
of  any  book,  and  his  ailigns,  fhall  in  future  have  the  foie 
liberty  of  printing  it  for  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from 
the  day  of  the  firft  publifliing  thereof;  and  if  any  perl'on 
within  the  faid  time  fhall  print,  reprint,  or  import,  any 
fuch  book,  without  the  confent  of  the  proprietor  in  writing, 
or  fhall  knowingly  fell,  publifli,  or  expole  to  fale,  any  fuch 
book,  without  fuch  confent,  the  offender  fliall  forfeit  the 
books  and  flieets  to  the  proprietor,  and  alfo  id.  for  every 
fheet  found  in  his  cuftody,  either  printed  or  printing;  half 
to  the  crown,  and  half  to  him  who  will  fue  in  any  court 
at  Weftminlter.  §  1.  No  bookfeller,  printer,  or  other  per- 
for.,  fhall  be  liable  to  tliei'e  forfeitures,  unlefs  the  title  to 
the  copy  of  the  book  [the  whole  book  and  every  volume 
thereof,  fat.  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  §  6.]  fhall  before  fuch 
publication  be  entered  in  the  regilter-book  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  ftationers,  at  their  hall  in  London,  and  unlefs  the 
confent  of  the  proprietor  be  entered,  paying  6d.  for  each 
entry ;  §  2.  nor  unlefs  nine  copies  of  each  book,  printed  and 
publijhed  as  aforrfaid,  be  delivered  to  the  company’s  ware- 
lioufekeeper  before  publication;  for  the  ule  of  the  royal 
library  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  the  libraries  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  the  four  univerfi- 
ties  in  Scotland,  of  Sion  College  in  London,  and  of  the 
advocates  at  Edinburgh.  §  5.  and  fee  ftat.  15  Geo.  III.  c. 
53.  §  6.  &  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107.  But  an  aftion  may  be 
brought,  or  an  injunction  obtained  in  a  court  of  equity, 
though,  the  publication  be  not  entered  in  the  regifter  of  the  Jlation- 
ers'  company.  It  has  been  explicitl}'  determined,  that  an  au¬ 
thor,  whole  workis  pirated  before  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  firft  publication  of  it,  may  maintain 
an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  for  damages  againlt  the  offending 
party,  although  the  work  was.  not. entered  at  ftationers’ 
ball,  and  although  it  was  firft  publifhed  without  the  name 
of  the  author  affixed.  7  Term  Rep.  620.  In  the  liouf'e  of 
lords,  Feb.  1811,  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  feflion  in 
Scotland  was  proceeded  in,  relative  to  the  copy-right  of 
Burns’  Poems.  The  appellants,  Meftrs.  Cadell  and  Da¬ 
vies,  and  Mr.  Creech  of  Edinburgh,  had  applied  to  the 
court  of  felfion  for  an  interdict,  to  prevent  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  of  Edinburgh,  from  publilhing  thofe  poems;  and 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  they  pofleffed  the  copy-right, 
were  refufed,  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  not  entered 
at  ftationers’  hall.  Mr.  Adam  was  heard  for  the  appel¬ 
lants;  and,  the  lord  chancellor  having  ftated  the  law  upon 
the  fubjeft  to  be  clear,  the  decree  of  'the  court  of  felfion 
was  ordered  to  be  reverfed,  and  an  interdict  to  be  iffued. 

If  the  clerk  of  the  ftationers’  company  fliall  negleCl  to 
make  due  entry,  or  to  give  a  certificate  thereof,  then,  no¬ 
tice  being  given  in  the  Gazette,  the  proprietor  fliall  have 
the  fame  benefit  as  if  an  entry  were  actually  made ;  and 
the  clerk  fliall  forfeit  20I.  8  Ann.  c.  19.  §  3.  41  Geo.  III. 
U.  K.  c.  107.  §  4,  5. 

The  above  ftat.  8  Ann.  c.  19,  particularly  provided,  by 
§  9,  that  the  right  of  the  univerfities  or  any  other  perfon, 
to  the  printing  or  reprinting  of  any  book  already  printed, 
ihould  not  be  either  prejudiced  or  confirmed.  After  the 
(determination  of  tiie  cafe  of  Dtmaldfou  y-  Bpchett,  the 


univerfities  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  decifion,  that 
they  applied  for  and  obtained  an  a  Cl,  ftat.  15  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  53  ;  which  Retired  to  the~  two  univerfities  in  England, 
the  colleges  or  houfes  of  learning  within  the  fame,  the  four 
univerfities  in  Scotland,  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Welt- 
minfter,  and  Winchester,  a  perpetuity  in  the  copy-right  of 
all  books  given  or  deviled  to,  or  in  truft  for,  them  by  the 
authors ;  which  was  functioned  by  the  fame  penalties  as 
thofe  contained  in  the  ftat.  8  Ann.  fo  long  as  the  books 
or  copies  belonging  to  the  faid  univerfities  or  colleges  are 
printed  only  at  their  own  printing- preffes,  within  the 
univerfities  or  colleges,  and  for  their  foie  benefit.  §  8. 

Mufical  compofitions  have  been  held  to  be  within  the 
meaning  and  protection  of  the  ftatute.  Cowp.  623.  A  fair 
and  bona  fide  abridgment  of  any  book,  is  confidered  as  a 
new  work ;  and,  however  it  may  injure  the  fale  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  yet  it  is  not  deemed  iii  law  to  be  a  piracy,  or  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  author’s  copy-right.  1  Bro.  C.  R.  451.  2  Aik. 
141. 

By  the  36141  Geo.  III.  c.  107.  (paffed  after  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,)  for  the  further  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning  in  the  united  kingdom  ;  it  is  enafted, 
that  authors  of  books  already  compofed  and  not  publifhed, 
and  of  books  hereafter  to  be  compofed,  and  their  affigns, 
fhall  have  the  foie  right  of  printing  fuch  books  for  four¬ 
teen  years  from  the  day  of  firft  publifiiing  the  fame,  (and 
for  fourteen  years  more  if  the  author  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  fourteen  years;)  that  bookfellers,  printers,  Sec. 
in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
Britifli  European  dominions,  who  fhall  print,  reprint,  or 
import,  or  publifli,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fuch  books 
without  confent  of  the  proprietor,  fhall  be  liable  to  a  fpe- 
cial  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  damages  at  the  fuit  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  fhall  alfo  forfeit  all  the  books  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor;  and  further  3d.  per  fheet,  half  to  the  king,  and  half 
to  the  informer.  §  1.  .This  aft  fliall  not  extend  to  books 
heretofore  publifhed,  nor  indemnify  againft  penalties  un¬ 
der  former  afts.  §  2.  The  right  of  printing  books  given 
or  bequeathed  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  is  fecured  to 
that  college  under  like  penalties.  §  3.  Bookfellers,  &c„ 
fliall  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  3d.  per  flieet,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  copy-right  be  entered  before  publication 
at  ftationers’  hall;  nor  if  the  confent  of  thd'pubiifher  be 
fo  entered.  §  4.  Two  additional  copies  of  ail  books  en* 
tered  at  ftationers’  hall  fliall  be  delivered  there  for  the  ufa 
of  Trinity  College  and  King’s  Inns,  Dublin.  §  6.  So  that 
now  110  lefs  than  eleven  copies  of  every  work,  upon  the 
beft  paper,  mult  be  delivered  for  the  ufe  of  the  public;  3 
very  enormous  tax  upon  coftly  works,  and  from  which, 
the  bookfellers  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  relief  by  an 
application  to  parliament. 

It  had  been  generally  underftood,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
ceffary  (under  the  ftatute  of  Anne)  to  deliver  the  nine 
(now  eleven)  copies,  unlefs  the  author  chofe  to  enter  his 
work  at  ftationers’  hall,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  recover  the 
penalties  againft  thole  who  might  pirate  it.  And  therefore, 
when  the  univerftty  of  Cambridge  recently  caine  forward 
to  claim  the  delivery  of  books  which  had  not  been  regif- 
tered,  it  was  refilled  as  an  unfounded  demand.  That  it 
was  unequitable  of  itfelf,  and  oppreffive  to  literature,  was 
ftrongly  felt.  The  univerfity  brought  an  aftioii  for  the 
non-delivery  of  Mr.  Fox’s  historical  work,  and  the  aftiori 
was  defended.  A  fpecial  cafe  was  made  upon  it  for  ar¬ 
gument  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  in  which  it  was 
contended,  that  the  aft  of  Anne,  according  to  its  true 
fpirit  and  objeft,  as  well  as  according  to  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  as  aforejaid,  enjoined  the  delivery  of  thole 
copies  only,  which  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  part 
fliould  be  reg’rftered.  The  court  of  king’s  bench  however 
determined.  That  the  aft  of  Anne  was  to  be  conftrued  by 
itfelf;  and  that  this  compels  the  delivery  of  copies  of  ail 
books,  whether  regiltered  or  not.  By  this  decifion,  the 
former  opinions  of  the  meaning  of  the  aft  of  Anne  have 
been  invalidated  ;  the  penalties  of  a  ftatute  above  a-century 
old  fiavs  been  iuddeuiy  revived 5  .and,  literature.,, the  orr»ai^ 
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jnent  of  all  countries,  the  fource  of  all  their  improve¬ 
ments,  the  molt  powerful  handmaid  of  their  civilization, 
the  provider  of  ourpureft.  pleafures,  has  been  fub jetted  to 
a  grievance,  to  a  peculiar  taxation,  which,  though  llatutary 
law,  is  certainly  hoftile  both  to  reafon  and  to  equity. 

The  hiltory  of  the  deliver}'  of  the  conies  may  be  thus 
fuccinftly  dated.  It  hegan  in  the  year  ;66i  ;  and  in  the 
free  fpirit  of  our  prefent  enviable  confritution  we  may 
truly  fay,  that  nothing' could  have  a  worfe  beginning;  for 
its  injunction  is  a  portion  of  an  ait  palled  in  that  year, 
than  which  a  more  difgraceful  ftatute  was  never  enafted  in 
any  country  pretending  to  have  emerged  out  of  barbarifm, 
to  pofiefs  any  love  of  literature,  or  to  enjoy  any  public 
liberty;  a  ftatute  which,  for  the  committed  or  anticipated 
offences  of  a  few  obfcure  perfons,  vifited  the  whole  body 
'of  Englifh  literature  with  bonds  and  fcourges,  calumny, 
fufpicion,  and  difcouragement.  By  this  ait,  (13  &  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  33.)  after  prohibiting  heretical  or  feditious 
publications,  it  was  ordered  that  no  perfon  fhonld  print 
any  book  unlels  it  was  fir  ft  licenfed  and  authorifed  ;  law- 
hooks,  by  the  chancellor,  or  chief  juftices,  or  chief  baron  5 
books  on  hiftory  or  ftate-affairs  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate; 
books  on  heraldry  by  the  earl  marfhal ;  books  on  divi¬ 
nity,  phyfic,  philcSlophy,  fcience,  or  art,  by  the  archbithop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  bifjiop  of  London. 

It  proceeds  afterwards,  as  declared  in  its  preamble,  to 
reduce  and  limit  the  number  of  printing- prefles ;  and  for 
this  purpc-fe  it  declares,  that  in  future  no  man  fliould  be 
■a  mafter-printer  until  the  then  mafter-printers  were  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty;  and  the  mafter  letter-founders  were  to 
be  four.  The  mafter-printers  and  letter-founders  were 
£0  be  nominated  and  allowed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  bifliop  of  London  ;  and  no  man,  unlefs  he  had 
Jbeen  mafter  of  the  ftatiouers’  company,  was  to  keep  more 
than  two  prefles.  The  rood  inquifitorial  powers  were 
then  given  to  meftengers  authorized  by  warrants  from  the 
king,  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fta- 
tioners’  company,  to  enter  at  what  time  they  Jhonld  think  ju , 
s>nd  to  fearcli,  all  hovjes  where  they  fliould  know,  or  upon 
Horne  probable  caufe  fufpeft,  any  books  to  be  printed, 
bound,  or  ftitched  ;  and  tc  examine  whether  the  lame  be 
licenfed  or  not. 

Thefe  violent  enaftments  having  been  made,  and  ade¬ 
quate  penalties  impoled,  the  fame  ftatute  then  proceeds  to 
cnatt,  that  every,  printer  fnould  fend  three  copies  of  every 
bock  new  printed,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  to  the  fta- 
tioners’  company,  to  be  fent  to  the  king’s  library,  and  the 
vice-chancellors  of  the  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  the  ufe  of  their  public  libraries.  Until 
this  ftatute  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  law  enjoining  thefe 
deliveries.  On  this  ftatute  they  began  ;  and  it  is  clear,  by 
its  whole. complexion,  that  they  were  enafted  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  ill-tempered  fpirit  a|ainft  literature  and  printing 
in  general ;  for  it  makes  no  dilcrimifiation.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  heretical  or  feditious  books.  It  includes  in  its 
Sweeping  wrath  publications  which  furely  mult  have  been 
Utarmlefs;  as  books  on  heraldry,  phyfic,  fcience,  and  art; 
and  makes  the  prelates  of  our  church  the  judges  of  works 
on  medicine  and  art.  It  was  however  ordered  to  remain 
in  force  but  for  two  yeas.  In  1664.  it  was  continued  for 
another  feffion  of  parliament.  In  the  fame  year,  for  ano¬ 
ther.  In  the  next  year,  1 665,  it  was  continued  until  a 
following  feffion,  with  the  addition  of  penalties  on  non¬ 
deliveries  ;  and  it  was  then  fullered  to  expire,  within  a 
few  years  after  it  had  appeared. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
no  fiinilar  enaftment  took  place ;  but  the  prefs  became 
free.,  and  the  delivery  of  the  three  copies  cealed  to  be 
law.  But  it  was  one  of  the.  firft  afts  of  the  violent  and 
arbitrary  reign  of  James  II.  to  revive  this  obnoxious  fta¬ 
tute.,  Hn  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  1685,  it  was  revived 
for  feven  years,  and  thus  the  delivery  of  the  three  copies 
became  again  enjoined  for  that  period.  The  revolution 
under  William  III.  then  occurred.  In  his  reign  fuch  a 
itiinte  was  not  long  kept  alive,}  it  was  allowed  to  expire. 


in  1694..  See  the  article  Liberty  of  the  Press,  p,  602  of 
this  volume. 

From  the  final  expiration  of  thefe  ftatutes  in  1694-,  to 
1709,  literature  was  again  freed  from  this  burthen.  But 
in  1709  the  ftatute  of  Anne  was  made,  which  lias  led  to 
the  grievance  complained  of.  On  confulting  the  records 
of  the  houfe,  it  appears  that  the  bill  for  this  aft  as  brought 
in  required  the  delivery  of  three  copies  only  as  before.  In 
paffing  through  the  houfe,  however,  two  copies  were  ad¬ 
ded,  one  for  Sion  College,  and  one  for  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  in  the  houfe  of  lords 
that  the  other  four  copies  were  added  for  the  Scotch  uni- 
verfities,  making  in  all  the  nine  copies. 

Now,  until  this  aft  palled,  it  is  undeniable  that  fix  of 
thefe  libraries,  Sion  College  and  the  five  in  Scotland, 
never  had  any  copies  before.  They  cannot  therefore  urge 
any  antecedent  right.  The  royal  library  and  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  univerfities  had  the  tranfient  boon  to  urge  which  the 
obnoxious  ftatute  of  Charles  had  given  them,  which  had 
twice  expired.  But,  although  thele  nine  libraries  became 
intitled  to  copies  under  this  aft  of  Anne,  it  has  been  oli- 
ferved  before,  that  the  practical  conftruftion  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  ftatute  was,  that  copies  of  thofe  books  only 
were  delivered  which  the  proprietors  chofe  to  enter  in 
the  ftationers’  regifter.  If  this  optional  delivery  had  been 
continued,  authors  and  their  affigns  would  not  have  com¬ 
plained.  It  is  from  this  fudden  change  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  application  of  the  aft,  to  the  compulfory  deli¬ 
very  of  all  books,  whether  regiltered  or  not,  that  they  now 
feek  relief. 

The  firft  compulfory  delivery  of  copies  which  the  par¬ 
liament  enafted,  feems  to  have  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
prevention  of  libellous  and  unlicenfed  writings,  by  com¬ 
pelling  printed  copies  to  be  given  to  thofe  public  libraries 
from  which  the  knowledge  of  them  would  come  with, 
fipeed  and  certainty  to  goverrqnent.  This  objeft  will  cer¬ 
tainly  now  not  influence  the  legiflature,  becaufe  it  has 
taken  a  meafure  of  its  own  on  this  very  fubjeft,  which 
adds  another  copy  to  the  eleven  now  demanded.  By  the 
39th  of  George  III.  c.  79.  §  27,  29.  it  is  directed,  not 
only  that  the  printer’s  name  (hall  be  printed  to  every 
work,  but  alfo  that  he  (hall  referve  a  copy  of  the  work  he 
prints.  Thus,  in  faft,  twelve  copies  are  fubtrafted  from 
every  publication. 

In  taking  eleven  copies  of  every  work  compulforiJy 
from  its  author  or  proprietor,  his  right  of  property  is  di- 
reftly  invaded  ;  it  is  invaded  as  completely  as  if  it  were 
to  be  enafted,  that  a  filverfmith  ihould  give  to  thefe  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  eleven  filv.er  candlefticks  of  every  new  pattern 
he  produces.  So  long  as  the  aft  of  Anne  was  conftrued 
to  enforce  a  delivery  of  thofe  copies  only  which  the  owner 
chofe  to  regifter,  the  objection  would  not  fo  fully  attach. 
The  proprietor  had  then  an  option :  of  that  he  is  now 
deprived  ;  and  therefore  the  compulfory  delivery  of  eleven 
copies  becomes  a  direft  infringement  on  that  right  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  ought  never  to  be  violated,  unlels  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation  requires  the  facrifice.  Does  the  falus 
publica  make  this  violation  necefiary  ?  does  it  exaft  this 
Sacrifice  1 

Let  the  extent  of  this  facrifice  be  firft  confidered.  The 
aft  of  Anne  direfts  the  belt-paper  copies  to  be  delivered. 
Now  the  actual  amount  of  eleven  belt-paper  copies  of  the 
following  works  would,  at  their  felling  price,  amount  to 
the  following  formidable  fums  : 


Gell’s  Topography  of  Troy  - 
Daniel’s  Voyage  to  India  ... 
Wilkins’s  Antiquities  of  Greece 
Hewlett’s  Bible,  31  Parts  - 
Pallas’s  Travels,  2  vols.  (only  50  printed) 
Pinkerton’s  Voyages,  16  vols. 

Morier’s  Travels  (only  75  printed) 

Nichols's  Hogarth,  2  vols.  (only  250  printed) 
Dibdin’s. Bibliomania  (only  18  printed  on  belt 
pap6r)  -  -  e  e 

2 


£• 

s. 

d. 

92 

8 

0 

z  04 

10 

0 

93 

8 

0 

123 

4 

o> 

78 

13 

0 

277 

4 

0 

46 

4* 

0 

184 

16 

0 

92 

8 

0 
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Johnes's  Froiftart,  4  vols.  (only  26  printed) 

— - Monftrelet,  4  vols.  (only  26  printed) 

Daniel’s  Oriental  Scenery,  6  feries,  200  guineas 
Lord  Valentia’s  Travels,  3  vols.  largeft  paper, 
50  guineas  (only  50  of  fuch  printed) 
Salt’s  Views,  26  guineas  - 
Bloomfield’s  Norfolk,  11  vols.  4to.  22  guineas 
(only  120  copies  printed  ;  2  copies 
only  printed  on  large  paper,  worth  100 
guineas  each)  .... 

Britifh  Gallery  of  Engravings,  large  paper 
Coftumes  of  the  World,  7  vols. 

Dryden’s  Works,  18  vols.  ... 

Sir  i<.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltihire  (only  60 
printed)  -  ... 

Giraldus,  2  vols.  4to.  -  - 

Perry’s  Conchology  ... 

Hodges’s  India  .... 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  abridged,  18  vols. 

(only  150  printed)  ... 
Boke  of  St.  Alban’s  (only  150  printed) 
Shaw’s  Staffordihire,  folio  ... 

Dilletanti  Specimens,  folio  (only  350  printed) 


/.  5. 

335 

335  10 
2310  o 


d. 

o 

o 

o 


577  10  o 
300  6  o 


254  s 
1065  13 
53a  ^ 

138  12 

207  18 
127  1 

184  16 
369  o 

605  o 
55  o 
1 10  o 
165  o 


11  Copies  of  26  Works — ^"8764  16  o 

Numerous  lifts  might  be  added  to  thefe.  We  will  oniy 
mention  a  few  ftriking  individual  cafes. 

A  new  edition  of  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxonienfes  is  pre¬ 
paring,  with  additions.  The  price  of  each  copy  of  this, 
on  the  belt  paper,  will  be  72  guineas.  If  the  editor  be 
compelled  to  give  away  11  copies  of  this  work,  it  will  be 
a  lots  to  him  of  830I. 

A  new  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Monafticon  is  preparing, 
with  additions.  The  fubfcription-price  of  this,  on  the 
belt  paper,  is  130  guineas  for  each  fet.  This  will  be  a 
very  expenfive  work  to  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has 
undertaken  it,  from  the  number  of  plates  which  it  will 
contain.  If  he  (hould  be  compelled  to  give  11  copies  of 
this,  it  will  be  a  lofs  to  him  of  1500I. 

The  Rev.  T.  Frognall  Dibdin  is  well  known  to  be  pub- 
lifhing  a  new  edition  of  Ames’s  Typography,  with  many 
valuable  additions,  the  fruit  of  his  aftive  and  unwearied 
refearches.  This  work  will  be  completed  in  fix  volumes, 
of  which  the  price  is  fix  guineas  each  volume  for  the  belt 
paper.  The  lofs  to  him,  if  he  mull  give  11  copies,  will 
be  above  400I.  Mr.  Dibdin  will  lofe  207I.  18s.  on  the  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Spenceriana,  which  he  is  preparing,  if  he  has  to 
deliver  eleven  copies  of  it  on  the  bell  paper. 

Eleven  copies  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  Hillory  of  Leicefterlhire 
would  be  to  him  a  lofs  of  288I.  15s.  Eleven  copies  of 
his  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  10  volumes 
quarto,  (of  which  in  the  whole  only  250  copies  were 
printed,)  231I.  Eleven  copies  of  his  Literary  Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  fix  very  large  oftavo  volumes, 
the  labour  of  thirty  years,  80I.  17s.  The  fame  gentleman 
has  alfo  undertaken  to  complete  the  Hillory  of  Dorfetfliire  ; 
11  copies  of  which  are  184I.  16s.  An  extraft  from  his 
own  letter  will  Ihow  that  this  would  be  a  lofs,  without 
any  balance  of  profit  foever.  “  Of  the  Hillory  of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  the  greater  part  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  was  deltroyed  by 
fire  ;  but,  that  the  work  might  not  remain  wholly  incom¬ 
plete,  the  author,  the  proprietor,  and  the  editor,  being 
all  dead,  I  volunteered  my  fervices  as  editor  of  vols.  iii. 
and  iv.  at  a  price  that  left  me  no  chance  of  a  return  of 
any  profit  whatever,  and  not  even  with  a  certainty  of  being 
repaid  my  prime  cod.  In  faff,  the  price  which  the  whole 
number  printed  would  produce,  will  barely  cover  the  ex- 
penfe  of  paper,  printing,  and  copper-plates  ;  and  from 
this,  eleven  copieson  large  paper  would  fubtraft  184I.  16s.” 

Several  works  are  now  in  the  prefs  that  will  coll  from 
50  to  70  guineas  each  ;  of  which  the  value  of  eleven  copies 
will  be  from  500I.  to  700I.  And  we  may  add  two  others, 
of  a  ftill  higher  price  :  Eleven  copies  of  Dr.  Rees’s  Cy¬ 
clopaedia,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  namely,  to  the  24th 
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volume,  will  coll  950I.  Ss.  and,  when  completed  to  the 
propofed  36  volumes,  1425I.  6s. — Eleven  copies  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Londinenfis,  to  the  end  of  the  12th  volume, 
which  it  has  nearly  reached,  will  coll  748I.  and,  (hould  it 
extend  to  24  volumes,  eleven  complete  fets  of  the  fine- 
paper  edition.  coloured,  will  cod'  1496I. 

Thefe  individual  cafes  (and  a  great  number  of  others 
precifely  fimilar  at  this  moment  exift,  and  might  be  men¬ 
tioned)  are  not  the  cafes  of  gentlemen  with  large  fortunes 
publilhing  books.  Indeed,  inftances  are  rare  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  rifking  any  part  of  that  in  expenfive  pub¬ 
lications.  Thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  the  cafes  of  public- 
fpirited  authors,  who,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  literature, 
and  an  honourable  defire  of  an  honourable  remuneration 
from  the  public  for  their  labours,  undertake  thefe  arduous, 
troublefome,  and  expenfive,  works. 

Thus  (lands  the  cafe  as  to  large-paper  copies;  and  it 
is  probable  that  every  one  will  feel  that  the  delivery  of 
thefe  ought  to  ceafe.  We  will  now  (late  the  cafe  on  the 
fuppofition  that  eleven  common-paper  copies  were  only  re¬ 
quired.  One  mod  refpeftable  publiftier  took  the  trouble 
to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  fum  to  which  the 
delivery  of  eleven  copies,  on  common  paper,  of  all  the 
books  he  had  publilhed  for  the  lad  three  years,  would  have 
amounted  ;  and  he  found  that  the  amount  would  have 
been  143 61 .  9s.  3d.  Another  highly-refpeftable  publiftier 
has  dated,  that,  on  the  average  of  his  publications  for 
the  lalt  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  eleven  copies  would  have 
been  to  him  a  taxation  of  above  300I.  a-year,  excluiive  of 
works  in  which  he  was  but  a  partner.  If  there  had  been 
time  to  have  collefted  from  every  publiftier  the  amount  of 
the  facrifice  which  he  would  have  made  by  the  delivery  of 
eleven  copies  of  all  books  publilhed  by  him,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  whole  would  have  furprifed  the  reader.  But 
from  thefe  two  inllances  the  total  amount  of  eleven  copies 
of  every  work,  even  on  common  paper,  that  is  publiftied 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may  be  conjeftured  ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  alked,  if  a  taxation  fo  heavy  as  this  ought 
to  be  impofed  on  the  authors  and  owners  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty  ? 

A  few  inftances  will  (how  how  heavy  the  burthen  would 
be  even  on  common-paper  copies.  The  delivery  of  elevem 
copies  of  the  following  fifteen  works,  on  common  paper, 
would  have  coll  the  publifhers  2699I.  8s. 

Johnfon’s  Poets,  21  vols.  8vo.  by  Chalmers 
Britifh  Eflayifts,  45  vols.  i8mo. 

- Novelills,  50  vols.  i8mo. 

Bowles’s  Pope’s  Works,  10  vols.  8vo. 

Wakefield’s  Pope's  Homer,  9  vols.  8vo.  - 
Dryden’s  Works,  by  Scott,  18  vols.  8vo. 

Swift’s  Works,  by  Nichols,  19  vols.  8vo. 

Camden’s  Britannia,  4  vols.  folio 
Miller’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  2  vols.  folio 
Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory,  20  vols.  8vo. 

Aikin’s  Biography,  10  vols.  4to. 

Inchbald’s  Theatre,  Farces,  and  Modern 
Theatre,  42  vols.  i8ma. 

Somers’s  7' rafts,  10  vols.  4to. 

Harleian  Mifcellany,  10  vols.  4to. 

State  Trials,  21  vols.  royal  Svo. 
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To  thefe  we  may  add,  as  before,  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  24 
vols.  eleven  copies,  52SI.  ditto,  when  complete,  792I. 
Encyclopaedia  Londinenfis,  12  vols.  eleven  copies  of  the 
cheapeft  of  the  four  editions  of  which  that  work  confifts 
will  coil  344I.  4s.  2d.  and,  when  complete,  6881.  8s.  4d. 

Thole  who  have  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  that  perpetually  iffue  from  the  Btitifti  prefs,  will 
know  that  this  lift  might  be  made  very  extenfive.  So  that 
it  is  clear  that  to  emancipate  literature  from  the  delivery 
only  of  the  bed-paper  copies  will  not  be  a  fufficierit  re¬ 
lief.  Unlefs  parliament  alio  extend  the  relief  to  the  com, 
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mon-paper  copies,  the  burthen  will  dill  be  fevere,  and 
will  frequently  operate  to  prevent  the  publication  of  many 
works  on  which  the  chance  of  their  fale  is  uncertain. 
And,  as  the  act  now  (lands,  if  any  book  (hould  be  re¬ 
printed  with  additions,  this  expenfe  is  to  be  borne  again, 
For  the  aft  of  Anne  enjoins  in  this  cafe  alfo  another  de¬ 
livery  of  the  copies ;  and,  if  this  be  not  altered,  the  re- 
publication  of  many  books,  with  any  improvements,  will 
be  greatly  difcouraged.  The  extenfive  operation  of  the 
grievance  will  be  more  evident,  when  it  is  Hated,  that  it 
has  been  even  thought  that  newfpapers  are  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ftatute ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  eleven  copies 
of  them  might  be  every  day  demanded. 

But  it  is  faid  by  fome,  “  You  have  only  to  print  eleven 
more,  and  the  tax  will  not  be  felt.”  The  anfwer  is,  that, 
by  ancient  cuftom,  which  cannot  now  be  altered,  the 
printers  charge  by  250  copies  5  that  is,  if  they  print  260, 
or  any  number  above  250,  they  charge  the  fame  as  for 
500;  if  they  print  505,  they  charge  the  fame  as  for  750, 
and  fo  on.  If,  then,  an  author  thinks  he  cannot  venture 
to  print  above  250  or  500,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  vaft 
majority  of  publications,  it  is  not  of  fmall  importance  to 
him  to  print  eleven  copies  more.  If  he  thinks  he  can  fell 
250  copies,  and  has  to  print  eleven  copies  for  the  com- 
pulfory  delivery,  thefe  eleven  copies,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  working  off  at  the  prefs,  aftually  double  the  coft  of 
his  printing.  He  mud  pay  as  much  to  print  thefe  eleven 
copies  as  to  print  250  copies.  The  expenfe  of  thefe  eleven 
copies  is,  therefore,  a  very  ferious  grievance. 

When  authors  undertake  expenfive  or  important  works, 
to  whom  is  it  fo  natural  for  them  to  look  for  a  portion  of 
their  remuneration  as  to  the  great  public  libraries  of  the 
united  kingdom  ?  Thefe  bodies  ought,  by  buying  fuch 
books,  to  patronife  fuch  undertakings  ;  and,  as  the  law 
has  hitherto  ftopd,  not  compelling  the  delivery  of  copies, 
let  it  be  faid  to  their  honour  that  they  do  purchafe  them. 
In  the  lift  of  fubfcribers  to  Mr.  Dibdin’s  Typographical 
|  .Antiquities,  we  fee  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,and  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
at  Edinburgh.  And  to  Mr.  Nichols’s  Leicefterfttire,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  Trini¬ 
ty  College,  Dublin,  and  theBritilh  Mufeurn.  Weare  happy 
to  fay  that  this  lift  might  be  made  of  confiderable  extent. 
This  is  the  true  way  to  encourage  literature  and  learning; 
but,  if  the  aft  of  Anne  had  been  enforced  according  to 
its  new  conftruftion,  inftead  of  thefe  public  bodies  con¬ 
tributing  to  Mr.  Dibdin’s  or  Mr.  Nichols’s  expenfes  and 
remuneration,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  have 
delivered  their  copies  gratis.  So  to  the  heavily-expenfive 
republications,  with  additions,  of  Dugdale’s  Monafticon 
and  Stephens’s  Thefaurus,  now  preparing,  many  of  the 
colleges  have  fubfcribed.  To  give  thefe  public  bodies 
the  eleven  copies,  would  be,  in  many  cafes,  a  direft  and 
pofitive  injury  to  the  authors,  befides  the  aftual  coft  of 
the  paper  and  print. 

It  has  ever  been  the  principle  of  public  tafte,  that 
things  (hall  be  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are  rare. 
That  which  every  one  may  have,  fcarcely  any  one  cares  for. 
This  is  as  true  in  literature  as  in  every  other  objeft  of  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  production.  Hence  in  moft  of  the  ex¬ 
penfive  and  important  publications,  the  number  mult  be 
made  as  few  as  poffible  to  anfwer  at  all;  otherwife  that 
price  will  not  be  given  for  the  work  which  can  alone  in¬ 
demnify  the  author.  Hence  the  addition  of  eleven  copies 
will  often  ferioufly  operate  to  the  deterioration  of  a 
work,  when  only  a  few  are  printed.  It  is  likewife  obvious, 
that  to  put  works  gratuitoully  into  eleven  public  libraries, 
will  very  often  l'atisfy  the  temporary  curiofity  of  a  large 
number,  and  thus  operate  to  an  author’s  prejudice  to  an 
^indefinable  extent. 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  eleven  copies 
will  be  always  a  heavy  grievance,  except  in  the  common 
popular  works.  But  thofe  who  have  any  experience  in 
the  felling  of  books,  know  to  their  coft,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  tiie  popular  works,  to  thofe  of  moderate  and  li¬ 


mited  fale,  is  as  one  to  twenty.  If  two  fell  rapidly,  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  thofe  commonly  the  moft  expenfive  and  valua¬ 
ble,  advance  very  (lowly.  Hence  the  grievance  falls  hea- 
vieft  on  thofe  which  are  the  lead  able  to  bear  it. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  exiftence  of  extenfive  public 
libraries  is  beneficial  to  fociety  : — Unqueftionably.  But 
can  no  public  libraries  be  formed,  unleis  every  author  be 
taxed  in  eleven  copies  of  his  works  ?  Let  the  numerous 
public  libraries  of  the  various  inftitutions  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  that  have  ftarted  up  like  magic  among  us,  prove 
how  eafily  public  libraries  may  be  formed  without  any 
invafion  of  another’s  right  of  property.  That  the  com- 
pulfory  delivery  of  eleven  copies  is  not  neceffary  to  the 
inftruftion  or  benefit  of  the  public  is  clear,  from  the  afto- 
nifhing  progrefs  of  knowledge,  literature,  and  national 
greatnefs,  in  England,  during  the  laft  thirty  years  at  leaft, 
in  which  the  delivery  of  copies  has  been  of  fo  fmall  an 
extent. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  to  buy  the  modern  books  will 
put  the  univerfities  to  expenfe.  Certainly,  to  buy  all  the 
modern  books  would  occafion  heavy  expenfe,  and  would 
needlefsly  burthen  the  (helves  of  their  libraries;  but  to 
buy  the  books  that  each  univerfity,  for  its  fair  improve¬ 
ment,  will  aftually  need,  would  not  coft  much. 

The  univerfities  of  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  have  an 
advantage  which  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  poffefs  :  parliament  has  bellow¬ 
ed  on  them  a  perpetual  copyright  in  all  works  given  or  be¬ 
queathed  to  them.  Poffeifed  of  this  fuperior  boon,  might 
not  funds  be  eafily  provided  to  give  their  libraries  the 
books  they  might  leleft  ?  They  have  alfo  another  great 
advantage  above  all  other  publifliers ;  they  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  printing  their  books  in  the  learned  languages  on 
paper  free  of  duty.  When  it  is  recollefted  that  paper  now 
pays  a  duty  that  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  how  much  they  may  underfell  the  regular  publifliers ; 
or,  if  not,  yet  what  a  fuperior  profit  they  derive  from 
their  publications.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  alfo, 
with  the  king’s  printer  in  England,  the  foie  liberty  of 
printing  bibles  and  prayer-books  in  England.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  fimilar  privileges. 

In  confidering  the  public  utility  of  the  fubjeft,  it  may 
be  wife  to  advert  to  the  praftice  of  other  countries. 
France  has  flood  next  to  England  in  her  fcience  and  lite¬ 
rature.  Under  the  former  government,  every  publifher 
was  required  to  give  two  copies  to  the  king’s  public  li¬ 
brary ;  one  to  that  of  the  louvre;  one  to  the  chancellor  ; 
and  one  to  the  keeper  of  the  feals ;  the  latter  were,  no 
doubt,  connefted  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  police. 
Under  the  new  regime,  thefe  copies  have  been  felt  to  be 
too  many ;  and  the  law  now  orders  only  two  copies  to  be 
depofited  in  the  national  library.  In  America,  only  one 
copy  is  required. 

For  thefe  reafons,  and  many  others  which  are  detailed 
in  a  well-written  pamphlet  intitled  “  Reafons  for  a  Mo¬ 
dification  of  the  Aft  of  Anne  direfting  a  Delivery  of 
Books,  and  Copyright,”  the  bookfellers  have  petitioned 
parliament  for  relief  in  the  premifes.  They  propofe,  that 
the  eleven  libraries  (hould  be  furniftied  with  acopy  of  every 
new  work  at  half  price  ;  or,  if  parliament  (hould  difapprove 
of  this  regulation,  it  is  then  lubmitted  that  the  claim  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  wouldbefatisfiedif  three  copies  only  were  required  ; 
one  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  would  be  but 
a  moderate  taxation.  Colleftions  of  all  books  in  London, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Dublin,  acceflible  to  the  public  of 
each  country,  would  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  their 
curiofity,  as  well  as  for  their  inftruftion.  If  the  F.nglifli 
univerfities  (hould  infill  on  the  gratuitous  delivery  to  them 
of  the  copies,  and  if  parliament  (hould  think  it  right  to 
extend  the  burthen  fo  far;  yet  it  is  trailed  that  the  deli¬ 
very  of  five  copies ,  on  the  paper  on  which  the  greateft 
number  is  printed,  one  to  each  of  the  chief  public  libra¬ 
ries  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  It  is  alfo  fubmitted 
that  in  this  cafe  no  delivery  (hould  be  exacted  of  very  ex- 
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penfive  publications,  nor  of  thofe  of  which  only  a  fmall 
number  is  printed.  Nor  fhould  copies  be  given  nor  en¬ 
tries  made  of  mere  pamphlets,  newfpapers,  fongs,  and 
mufic. 

It  is  alfo  wiflied  to  alter  that  feftion  of  the  aft  which 
makes  the 'fecond  fourteen  years  of  copyright  to  depend 
upon  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  work.  The  aft  (as  be¬ 
fore  quoted)  direfts,  that  authors  (hall  have  the  lole  li¬ 
berty  of  printing  their  works  for  fourteen  years  ;  and,  if 
they  fhould  be  alive  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  provides 
that  their  copyright  fliall  return  to  them  for  fourteen  years 
more.  As  this  aft  now  hands,  if  an  author  fhould  die 
before  the  firft  fourteen  years  expire,  his  family  lofe  all 
the  profits  of  his  labours,  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the 
event  of  his  death,  they  are  in  the  greateft  need  of  them. 
It  feems  the  diftr.te  of  reafon  and  juftice  that  authors 
fhould  have  at  leaft  the  full  twenty-eight  years’  copyright, 
without  any  reference  to  their  life  or  death. 

The  term  of  fourteen  years  is  clearly  too  fmall.  Some 
few  works  may  dart  into  immediate  popularity  and  profit; 
but  thefe  are  rare  inftances  ;  the  vaft  majority  advance  but 
flowly.  Very  valuable  works  have  appeared  and  are  daily 
appearing  from  the  prefs,  which  fcarcely  get  known  to  the 
public  during  the  firft  fourteen  years  ;  Shakefpeare’s  Plays, 
Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  Hartley’s  work  on  Man,  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  Harte’s  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  Collins’s  beautiful  Odes,  Cowper’s  Poems,  Dr. 
Henry’s  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Strutt’s  valuable 
Works,  are  well-known  inftances.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  improper  to  mention  the  works  of  living  authors  ; 
and  yet  many  might  be  referred  to,  that  are  highly  im¬ 
portant,  but  which  have  been  eight  or  ten  years  coming 
into  public  knowledge  and  eftimation.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  it  is  almoft  a  proverb,  that  works  which  acquire  a 
rapid  popularity,  are  ufually  thofe  which  are  not  deftined 
to  live  in  future  times.  Some  fplendid  exceptions  occur 
to  this  remark  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Hume  complains, 
that  of  his  Hiftory  his  bookfeller  fold  but  forty-five  co¬ 
pies  in  a  twelvemonth;  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  celebrated 
work  remained  long  unnoticed  and  unfold,  till  Mr.  Fox 
happened  to  quote  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Shake¬ 
fpeare’s  Plays  and  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  are  remarkable 
inftances  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  fale  of  any 
work.  From  the  year  1623,  when  Shakefpeare’s  Plays 
were  firft  publifhed,  to  1664,  a  period  of  forty-one  years, 
two  editions  only  were  fold.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  had 
alfo  a  very  tardy  fale.  The  firft  edition  was  publifhed  in 
1667  ;  it  was  feven  years  in  felling.  In  1674  the  fecond 
edition  appeared,  which  fold  in  four  years.  Thus,  during 
eleven  years,  but  two  editions  were  fold.  The  copyright 
was  then  the  property  of  Milton’s  widow.  The  author 
had,  in  his  life-time,  been  paid  ten  pounds  for  his  work ; 
his  widow  received  five  pounds  on  the  fecond  edition,  and 
fold  the  copyright  afterwards  for  eight  pounds  more.  But 
fuch  little  profit  appeared  likely  to  refult  from  it  in  1680, 
which  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  its  publication, 
that  the  bookfeller  himfelf  fold  the  copyright  to  another 
for  twenty-five  pounds.  See  Todd’s  Life  of  Milton,  p. 
109.  The  bookfeller  has  been  often  blamed  for  giving 
Milton  no  more  than  iol.  for  his  firft  edition.  That,  af¬ 
ter  felling  two  editions,  he  fhould  himfelf  get  no  more  for 
his  copyright  than  25I.  is  a  proof  that  he  gave  the  poet 
no  unfair  price  for  his  work. 

Thefe  tardy  fales  mult  be  the  cafe  with  the  far  greater 
number  of  valuable  works.  When  an  author’s  name  has 
become  eftablifhed  in  the  popular  eftimation,  his  future 
works  have  a  good  chance  of  felling.  Alfo,  when  a  no¬ 
bleman,  or  any  eminent  charafter,  fets  forth  a  work,  pub¬ 
lic  curiofity  often  faftens  on  it  immediately.  A  lucky  ti¬ 
tle,  or  fome  cafual  incident,  may  affift  others.  But,  when 
an  author,  before  unknown,  lays  before  the  public  the 
labour  of  many  years,  how  can  that  public  immediately 
know  the  value  of  the  work  ?  The  publication  of  a  book 
conlifts  in  advertifing  it,  and  placing  it  in  a  bookfeller’s 
ftiop.  A  length  of  time  frequently  elapfes  before  it  comes 
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under  the  infpeftion  of  men  competent  to  judge  of  it,  and 
difpofed  to  appreciate  it  fairly;  and  a  much  longer  time 
before  the  fmall  (till  voice  of  the  judicious  few  becomes 
fo  impreffive  in  lociety  as  to  make  the  circulation  of  the 
work  equal  to  its  merit.  That  a  work  is  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years  in  becoming  popular  is  no  reafon  that  it  will 
not  ultimately  be  fo ;  and  yet,  till  it  has  attained  that 
ftate,  the  author  does  not  obtain  his  remuneration. 

If  it  has  been  thought  juft  that  the  univerfities  fhould  have 
their  copyrights  in  perpetuity,  it  cannot  be  deemed  unjuft 
that  authors  and  their  affigns  fhould  have  them  for  at  leaft 
the  prefent  twenty-eight  years,  without  any  claufe  of  con¬ 
tingency.  In  an  age  of  increafed  liberality,  let  literature 
receive  this  additional  encouragement — the  augmented 
rilk  now  incurred  by  publication  certainly  requires  it. 

The  remaining  feftions  of  this  ftatute  are  as  follows.  No 
perfon  fliall  import  into  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
for  fale  any  book  firft  written  or  printed  and  publifhed 
within  the  united  kingdom,  and  reprinted  elfewhere ;  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  books,  iol.  and  double  the 
value  of  each  copy  fo  imported.  Books  may  be  feized  by 
officers  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  who  fliall  be  rewarded  by 
their  refpeftive  commiffioners.  Thefe  penalties  do  not 
extend  to  books  not  having  been  printed  in  the  united 
kingdom  within  twenty  years  :  nor  to  books  reprinted 
abroad,  and  inferted  among  other  books  or  trafts  for  the 
moft  part  foreign.  §  7.  All  aftions,  indiftments,  &c.  for 
offences  againit  this  aft  muff:  be  commenced  within  fix 
months  after  commiflion  of  the  offence.  §  8. 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  and  diftinftions 
of  the  three  ftatutes  relative  to  prints  and  engravings. 
The  flat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  gives  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
publifliing,  to  thofe  who  invent  or  defign  any  print,  for 
fourteen  years  only.  The  flat.  7  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  extends 
the  term  to  twenty-eight  years  abfolutely,  to  all  who  ei¬ 
ther  invent  the  defign,  or  make  a  print  from  another’s  de¬ 
fign  or  pifture ;  and  thofe  who  copy  fuch  prints  within 
that  time,  forfeit  all  their  copies  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and 
five  fhillings  for  each  copy.  The  flat.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57, 
gives  the  proprietor  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  to  recover  da¬ 
mages  and  double  cofts  for  the  injury  he  has  fuftained  by 
the  violation  of  his  right. 

In  analogy  alfo  to  the  above  doftrine  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  the  flat.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  gives  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  new  patterns  in  printed  linens,  cottons,  muffins, 
&c.  the  foie  right  of  printing  them  for  two  months ;  and 
gives  the  proprietor  injured  his  remedy  by  an  aftion  for 
damages. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  prerogative  copy-right  fubfifting 
in  certain  books,  which  is  held  to  be  vetted  in  the  crown 
upon  feveral  realons.  Thus,  1.  The  king,  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  magiftrate,  has  the  right  of  promulgating  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  afts  of  ftate  and  government.  This  gives  him  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  printing  at  his  own  prefs,  or  that  of 
his  grantees,  ail  afts  of  parliament,  proclamations,  and  or¬ 
ders  of  council.  2.  As  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  he 
has  a  right  to  the  publication  of  all  liturgies  and  books 
of  divine  fervice.  3.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a  right  by 
purchafe  to  the  copies  of  fuch  law-books,  grammars,  and 
other  compofitions,  as  were  compiled  or  tranilated  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  crown.  And  upon  thefe  two  laft  princi¬ 
ples,  combined,  the  exclufive  right  of  printing  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible  is  founded.  See  2  Comm.  c.  27, 

LITER'NUM.  See  Linternum,  p.  761. 

LITHAGO'GI,yi  [from  the  Gr.  Tufiof,  a  itone,  and  uya, 
I  bring  away.]  A  name  given  by  fome  medical  writers 
to  fuch  medicines  as  work  by  urine,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  expelling  the  itone. 

LITHAGROS'TIS, /.  in  botany.  See  Coix. 

LITHARGE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  AjGoc,  a  Itone,  and 
agfvgo?,  filver.]  A  metalline  fubitance,  formed  of  the  fipume 
of  lead;  or,  it  is  a  calx  of  lead  in  an  imperfect  ftate  of  vi¬ 
trification.  When  filver  is  refined  by  cupellation  with 
lead,  this  latter  metal,  which  is  purified,  and  which  caufes 
the  fcorification  of  the  imperfeft  metals  alloyed  with  the 

filver. 
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{ilver,  is  transformed  into  a  matter  compofed  of  fmall 
femi-tranfparent  ftiining  plates,  refembling  mica,  which  is 
litharge.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

This  preparation  of  lead  is  of  great  life  in  roafting  the 
ftubborn  ores  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper;  for  it  melts  all 
kinds  of  ftones  and  earth  into  glafs,  i’ooner  than  the  me¬ 
tals  ;  and  by  this  means  the  metal,  which  is  heavier,  will 
fall  through  the  glafs,  which  is  a  thin  and  light  fubltance, 
and  will  be  collefted  under  it  into  a  regulus,  with  only  a 
few  dufty  fcoriae  adhering  to  it.  But,  if  it  be  copper  that 
is  thus  feparated,  a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  always  deltroy- 
ed  ;  and,  if  gold  or  filver,  a  like  fmall  portion  is  always 
lodged  and  detained  in  the  fcoriae.  But,  as  the  litharge 
penetrates  through  all  forts  of  vefl'els,  and  while  melting 
rifes  into  a  fcum,  that  often  runs  over  their  edges,  the 
aflayers  never  ufe  it  alone,  but  always  mix  with  it  fuch 
fubftances  as  may  give  it  a  clamminefs,  as  flints,  fands, 
clay,  or  the  like;  they  mix  two  parts  of  litharge  with  one 
part  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  and  add  fotne  nitre,  or 
common  fait,  that  the  whole  may  run  the  more  eafily. 

Litharge  is  more  or  lefs  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  filver  was  alloyed.  Accordingly 
the  white  is  called  litharge  of  filver ,  and  the  red  has  been 
improperly  called  litharge  of  gold.  But  litharge  may  be 
eafily  revived  into  lead  ;  accordingly,  much  of  that  which 
is  produced  by  refining  in  great  is  reduced,  by  being 
melted  upon  burning  coals.  The  part  which  is  leaft  al¬ 
tered  by  mixture  with  other  metals  is  thus  reduced,  and 
thus  good  and  faleable  lead  is  obtained.  The  reft  of  the 
litharge  of  thefe  refineries  is  fold  and  ufed  for  various 
purpofes.  The  potters  ufe  much  of  it  to  give  a  beautiful 
glofs  to  their  wares  ;  it  is  alfo  employed  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  fome  glafl’es,  for  it  is  very  fufible,  and  aflifts  the 
fufion  of  other  fubftances;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  painters, 
dyers,  fkinners,  and  glaziers.  When  mixed  with  wine, 
it  gives  it  a  bright  fprightly  colour,  but  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  unwholefome.  In  general,  it  has  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  other  calces  of  lead.  The  litharge  com¬ 
monly  fold  is  obtained  from  refineries,  and  the  quantity 
thus  procured  is  more  than  fufficient  for  the  demand.  It 
is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  fome  plafters  and  other 
external  remedies. 

LITHAY',  or  Litey,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
on  the  Save:  eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Weixelburg, 
and  fifteen  eaft  of  Lavbach.  Lat.  4.6.  8  N.  Ion.  15.  E. 

LI'THE,  adj.  [IrSe,  Sax.]  Limber;  flexible;  pliant; 
eafily  bent : 

Th’  unwieldy  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth,  us’d  all  his  might,  and  wreath’d 
His  lithe  probofcis.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

LI^THENESS,  f.  Limbernefs;  flexibility. 

LITH'ER,  adj.  Soft;  pliant: 

Thou  antick  death, 

TwoTalbots,  winged  through  the  litkerQiny, 

In  thy  defpight  (hall  ’fcape  mortality.  Shakefpeare. 

[LySep,  Sax.]  Bad;  forry ;  corrupt.  It  is  in  the  work 
t>{  Robert  of  Gloucefter  written  lutker. 

LITH'ER,  adj  Lazy,  fluggiih.  Cole. 

LITH'ERLINESS,  ft  Lazinefs.  Chaucer. 

LITH'GOW  (William),  a  Scotchman,  whofe  fufferings 
by  imprifonment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and  whofe  tra¬ 
vels,  on  foot,  over  Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa,  feem  to  raife 
him  alnfoft  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  and  a  hero.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  peregrinations  and  adventures; 
and,  though  he  deals  much  in  the  marvellous,  the  horrid 
account  of  the  ftrange  cruelties  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he 
was  the  fubjedf,  have  however  an  air  of  truth.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  in  England  from  Malaga,  he  was  carried  to 
Theobald’s  on  a  feather-bed,  that  king  James  might  be 
an  eye  witnefs  of  his  martyred  anatomy ,  by  which  he  means 
his  wietched  body,  inangled  and  reduced  to  a  fkeleton. 
The  whole  court  crowded  to  fee  him  ;  and  his  majefty  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  he  was  twice  fent  to 
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Bath  at  his  expenfe.  By  the  king’s  command  he  applied 
to  Gondamar,  the  Spaniih  ambaflador,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  and  other  things  of  value  which  the  governor 
of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him,  and  for  ioool.  for  hisfup- 
port.  He  was  promifed  a  full  reparation  for  the  damage 
lie  had  fuftained;  but  the  perfidious  minifter  never  per¬ 
formed  his  promife.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  England,  Lithgow  upbraided  him  with  the  breach 
of  his  word  in  the  prefence-chamber,  before  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  court.  This  occafioned  their  fighting  i?pon 
the  fpot  ;  and  the  ambaflador,  as  the  traveller  oddly  ex- 
prefles  it,  had  his  fiftula  (with  which  diforder  he  was  af¬ 
flicted)  contrabanded  with  his  flft.  The  unfortunate 
Lithgow,  who  was  generally  condemned  for  his  fpirited 
behaviour,. was  fent  to  the  Marflialfea,  where  he  continued 
a  prifoner  nine  months.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  ottavo 
edition  of  his  Travels  he  informs  us,  that,  in  his  three 
voyages,  "  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over  (befides  paf- 
fages  of  Teas  and  rivers)  36,000  and  odd  miles,  which 
draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
earth.”  Here  the  marvellous  feems  to  rife  to  the  incre¬ 
dible  ;  and  to  fet  him,  in  point  of  veracity,  below  Coryat 
whom  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  he  far  outwalked! 
His  defcription  of  Ireland  is  whimfical  and  curious.  This 
together  with  the  narrative  of  his  fufferings,  is  reprinted 
in  Morgan’s  Phcenix  Britannicus. 

LITHI'ASIS, /.  [from  *i0oj,  Gr.  a  ftone.]  In  furgery, 
the  diforder  in  which  calculous  concretions  are  formed  in 
the  urinary  organs,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  bladder 
occafioning  a  variety  of  fymptoms  dependent  upon  their 
(hape,  fize,  and  fituation. 

LI'THIC,  adj.  [fromAiOor,  Gr.  a  ftone.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  ftone :  proceeding  from  ftone ;  forming 
ftone,  particularly  the  ftone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithic  Acid.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol,  iv. 
p.  163  It  is  now’  called  CJric  Acid. 

LI'THNESS, ft.  Lenity;  rnildnefs.  Obfolete. 

LITHOBO'LIA,  f.  [Gr.  lapidation.  j  In  antiquity,  a 
feftival  celebrated  by  the  Traezenians,  in  memory  of  La¬ 
mia,  and  Auxelia,  two  virgins,  that,  coming  from  Crete  to 
Traszene  in  a  time  of  tumult  and  fedition,  became  a  fa- 
crifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  ftoned 
to  death.  Hence  the  name  of  the  folemnity. 

Lithobolia,  or  Lapidation,  was  alfo  a  common  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  by  the  primitive  Greeks  upon  fuch  as  wer« 
taken  in  adultery. 

LITHOCOL'LA,  or  Lithocollum,  ft.  [from  the  Gr. 
*i9ot,  ltone,  and  r.oXha,  glue.]  A  cement  ufed  by  the  lapi¬ 
daries  to  fallen  their  precious  ftones,  in  order  for  cutting 
them.  It  is  compofed  of  refin  and  brick-duft.  For  dia¬ 
monds,  they  ufe  melted  lead,  putting  them  into  it  before 
it  be  quite  cold  ;  for  other  cements,  they  mix  marble-duft 
with  Itrong  glue  ;  and,  to  fallen  their  fparks,  add  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  pitch. 

LI THODiE'MON,  or  Lapis  Djemonum,  ft.  A  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  jet.  See  Bitumen  gagas,  under  the 
article  Mineralogy. 

LITHODEN'DRON,/  A  name  by  which,  according 
to  Diofcorides,  many  of  the  ancients  cxprefs  the  common 
red  coral. 

LI  rHOGENE'SIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  TuOo?,  a  ft  one,  and 
ymc-ie,  generation.  ]  The  generation  of  ftones. 

LITHOGLYPH'IC,  ado.  [from  the  Greek  Ai 6of,  a  ftone, 
and  yhvtpa,  to  grave.]  Belonging  to  the  art  of  graving  in 
ftone. 

LITHOG'RAPHY,^  [from  the  Gr.  AiSoc,  a  ftone,  and 
•y^atpa,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon 
ftones. 

LITHOI'DES,  ft  [Greek.]  A  bone  of  the  temples. 

LITHOLO'BON,/  [from  the  Gr.  Atfinr,  a  ltone,  and 
ha’cv,  to  take  hold  of.]  An  inllrurnent  with  which  the 
ftone  is  extracted  from  the  bladder. 

LITHOI  O'GY, ft.  [At0o?,  a  ltone,  and  Aoyoc,  a  difcourfe.] 
A  treatife  or  lecture  on  Hones;  a  fyltematic  arrangement' 
of  liones. 

IITHOM'ANCY, 
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LITHOM'ANCY,  /  [7n0o»,  a  (lone,  and  pctfliiss,  divi¬ 
nation.]  In  antiquity,  a  ipecies  of  divination  performed 
with  (tones.  Sometimes  the  (tone  called  Jiderites  was  ufed  ; 
this  they  wa(hed  in  fpring-water  in  the  night  by  candle¬ 
light;  the  perfon  that  confulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from 
all  manner  of  pollution,  and  to  have  his  face  covered; 
this  done,  he  repeated  divine  prayers,  and  placed  certain 
cbarafters  in  an  appointed  order;  and  then  the  (tone 
moved  of  itfelf,  and  in  a  foft  gentle  murmur,  or  (as  fome 
lay)  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  anfwer. 
By  a  ltone  of  this  nature,  Helenus  is  reported  to  have 
foretold  the  deftruftion  of  Troy. 

LITHOMARG',/  Potters’ clay.  See  Argilla  lilhbmarga 
under  the  article  Mi nerai-og y. 

LITKONTHLAS'PI,  /  in  botany.  See  Ibkris  and 
Thlaspi. 

LITHONTRI'BON,  /  [from  the  Greek  *«0of>  a  done, 
and  to  tear.]  A  medicine  to  break  or  expel  the 

(tone. 

LITHONTRIP'TIC,  or  Lithonthryptic,  adj.  [from 
the  Gr.  AiSoc,  a  (tone,  and  TfiSw,  to  tear,  or  Optwta,  to  break.] 
Proper  to  diilolve  dones  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

LITHONTRIP'TIC,/  A  medicine  to  diilolve  the 
ftone.  Though  the  different  dones  that  are  generated  in 
the  human  bladder  require  different  folvents  when  out  of 
the  body;  and  though  art  has  not  yet  afforded  a  medi¬ 
cine,  which,  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  will,  without 
injury  thereto,  diilolve  the  done  therein  lodged ;  it  can¬ 
not  thence  be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  lithontriptic 
medicines. 

The  calculous  diathefis  is  fo  imperfectly  known,  and 
calculus  of  the  bladder  fo  rare  a  difeafe,  that  little  has 
been  attempted  to  prevent  it.  As  ftone,  however,  when 
once  extracted,  will  fometimes  recur,  preventives,  at 
that  time,  (hould  be  employed.  In  this  clafs,  general 
tonics  will  be  found  ufeful ;  and,  if  there  is  any  whofe 
aftion  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  kidneys,  thefe 
(hould  be  preferred.  The  uva  urfi  has  been  (uppofed  to 
have  this  effect,  and  it  may  be  employed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  bark ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  mild  diet,  with 
every  plan  that  will  dilute  the  urine',  without  ftimulating 
Che  urinary  vefiels.  The  free  ufe  of  watery  fluids;  fome 
of  the  diuretic  vegetables;  fruit,  of  which  Linnaeus  feems 
to  prefer  ftra  wherries ;  are  proper,  though  with  a  mixture 
of  mild  animal  food.  The  acidulous  l'oda-water  will  be 
an  ufeful  drink.  If  the  danger  is  apparently  more  urgent, 
the  ufe  of  the  bitters  may  be  occafionally  intermitted; 
and  foap,  with  lime-water,  given  for  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  when  the  bitters  may  be  again  refumed.  The 
patient  (hould  never  fuffer  the  urine  to  ftagnate,  but  ufe 
iiimfelf  to  difcharge  it  at  (fated  times  in  the  day  and 
night,  which  will  loon  bring  on  the  habit  of  doing  fo, 
whatever  the  quantity  in  the  bladder  may  be.  This 
however  mull  not  be  too  often  praftifed.  Once  in  the 
night,  and  three  times  in  the  courle  of  the  day,  at  lead, 
the  difcharge  (hould  be  encouraged.  If  his  life  is  a  fe- 
dentary  one,  it  (hould  be  more  frequent. 

A  calculus,  however,  at  laft  fliows  itfelf  by  fymptoms 
fomewhat  equivocal,  and  differing  alfo  according  to  its 
feat.  Acrid  matter  in  the  urine,  a  coagulum  of  blood  or 
gluten,  well  fometimes  occafion  violent  pain,  which  will 
be  tniltaktn  for  a  fit  of  (lone,  and  nothing  can  afeertain 
the  complaint  but  the  catheter,  unlefs  the  offending  caufe 
(hould  be  difeharged.  An  abfeefs  of  the  prortate,  or  in 
the  reCtum,  prefiing  on  the  bladder,  has  been  laid  a  I  (b  to 
imitate  the  pain  of  a  calculus;  yet,  as  thefe  are  eafily  af- 
certained  by  an  examination  per  reflu m,  the  error  can 
neither  be  long-continued  nor  dangerous- 

When  a  calculus  exilts  in  the  bladder,  it  produces  pain 
chiefly  by  paroxvims.  There  are  intervals,  often  long 
ones,  of  the  molt  perfeCt  eafe,  but  the  parox]  frns  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fevere.  The  difeafe,  however,  remains;  and  it 
mult  then  be  confidered  whether  it  be  fuch  a  calculus  as 
that  the  operation  of  the  knife  (hould  be  hazarded,  or  the 
Solution  of  the  (tone  attempted  by  internal  medicines, 
Vol.  XII*  No.  874. 
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The  operation,  though  fevere,  is  not  peculiarly  danger¬ 
ous;  yet,  to  attempt  it  on  exhaufted  constitutions  would 
be  highly  improper;  if  firm,  no  period  of  life  is  an  obfta- 
cle.  Many,  however,  will  not  fubrnit;  and,  in  all,  we 
think  lithontriptic  medicines  fnouid  be  tried  ;  for,  though 
we  have  no  deeilive  evidence  of  their  difiolving  (tone, 
they  greatly  mitigate  the  pain,  render  the  paroxyfm's  more 
dirt&nt,  as  well  as  more  mild.  It  has  been  found,  from 
the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  that  almoft  every  ingredient 
in  calculi  is  difiblved  by  the  cauftic  alkali;  and  various 
experiments  have  (hown  that  the  whole  calculus  yields  to 
its  powers.  Lime-water  has  been  found  alfo  a  folyent  of 
calculus  out  of  the  bod}'.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
what  is  taken  j^y  the  mouth,  has  not  only  a  circuitous 
route  to  reach  the  bladder,  but  is  fubjeCt  to  many  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  there  many  well-authenti¬ 
cated  faffs  of  the  urine  being  fo  changed  as  to  become  a 
menftruum  for  the  (tone.  Almoft  the  only  inftance,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Newcombe,  recorded  by  Dr.  Whytt, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Home.  Yet,  though  it  may  not  be  (b  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  urine  as  to  render  it  an  aCtive  lolvent, 
it  may  deftroy  the  animal  oxyd  in  it,  or  prevent  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  concretion;  and  it  may  have  fuflicient  powers 
to.  (often  the  furface  of  the  ftone  fo  as  to  leften  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  and,  of  courfe,  the  fpafinodic  fymptoms,  which  are 
its  confequence.  It  is,  we  believe,  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that,  where  the  ftone  has  been  unchanged,  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  pain  have  been  greatly  mitigated  ;  and,  to 
leflen  pains  lo  violently  excruciating,  is  (urely  an  objeCfc 
of  no  little  importance. 

Lime  was  long  known  as  a  folvent  of  ftone,  and  differ¬ 
ent  methods  were  employed  to  admwiifter  it  with  fafety. 
One  of  thefe  plans  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Joanna 
Steevens,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  a  refpeftable  family 
in  Berkshire;  and  her  fuccefs  occalioned  a  conliderable 
anxiety  to  dilcover  the  fecret.  At  laft,  parliament  bought 
it  for  5000I.  after  different  trials  had  been  made  of  it  with 
advantage.  In  many  inllances,  (tones  which  had  been 
fenfibly  felt,  were  no  longer  to  be  difeovered;  and,  as 
the  fame  perfons  were  examined  by  furgeons,  men  of  the 
greateft  (kill  and  eminence,  both  before  and  after  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  her  medicine,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in 
fome  inftances  they  were  diffolved.  Mrs.  Steevens,  it  is 
faid,  firft  gave  the  calcined  egg-lbells  only,  but,  finding 
thefe  produce  coftivenefs,  (he  added  foap.  In  time  (lie 
rendered  her  procefs  more  complicated,  adding  fnails  burnt 
to  blacknefs,  a  deco&ion  of  camomile-flowers,  honey, 
parfley,  fweet-fennel,  and  the  greater  burdock.  When 
we  confider  the  effeCts  of  bitters,  we  (hall  not  perhaps 
think  thefe  additions  to  have  been  wholly  ufelefs.  It  is 
lingular,  however,  that  the  egg-fliells,  though  calcined, 
were  expofed  to  the  air  till  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  No 
one  feems  to  have  carefully  examined  them  in  this  ftate; 
and  it  is  only  prefumed  that  they  retained  fome  portion 
of  the  caultic  acrimony.  Various  other  ingredients  were 
confefledly  ufed  as  di/guifes  only.  As  foap  was  with  rea- 
fon  fuppofed  to  add  conliderably  to  the  virtues  of  the 
lime,  it  led  to  the  ufe  of  the  cauftic  alkali,  foftened  by  a 
more  pleafing  mucilage,  veal  broth.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  ufed  alone.  The  following  is  the  beft  mode  of 
preparing  and  adminiftering  it :  Take  of  kali  prepared, 
eight  ounces;  of  frefli  quick-lime,  four  ounces;  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  a  quart;  mix  them  well  together  in  a  large 
bottle,  and  let  them  (land  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
pour  off  the  lye,  filter  it  through  paper,  and  keep  it  in 
well-ftopped  phials  for  ufe.  Of  this  the  dofe  is  from  thirty 
drops  to  two  drams,  which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  a  day.  Mix  the  quantity  to  be  ufed  in  the  day 
with  three  pints  of  plain  broth,  which  has  been  made  with 
the  lean  part  of  veal,  all  the  fat  or  oily  parts  being  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  by  putting  it,  when  made,  into  a  large 
bowl,  and  lkimming  them  off  with  a  fpoon  when  cold; 
and  let  the  patient  drink  within  an  hour  a  pint  of  this 
broth  three  times  a-day,  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening;  continue  the  ufe  for  three,  four,  or 
9  ?  more, 
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more,  months,  living  during  this  courfe  on  fnch  things  as 
l«aft  countered  the  effed  of  the  medicine. 

It  appeared,  however,  ultimately,  that  the  folvent  power 
of  Mrs.  Steevens’s  medicine  was  a  gratuitous  fuppofitton  ; 
for  on  examining,  after  death,  the  bodies  of  the  perlons  in 
thofe  very  inltances,  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  icvyaid 
was  o-iven,  it  was  (iifcovered  that  the  (tones  had  all  the 
time  remained  in  the  bladders  of  the  patients,  though  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  voided  by  the  gradual  solu¬ 
tion  of  them  effeded  by  the  medicine.  T  he  principal  m- 
ftance  of  a  fuppofed  cure  which  was  brought  forward,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  This  man  was  examined  in  De¬ 
cember  1748,  by  able  furgeons,  and  found  to  have  a  done 
in  his  bladder;  after  this  he  took  Mrs.  Steevens’s  medi¬ 
cines  for  eight  months  without  intenmkion  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  declared  himfelf  free  from  all  his  ufual 
complaints;  and  on  fearching  him  no  (lone  was  perceived 
in  the  bladder.  fyfr.  Gardiner  died  aooiit  thiec  jeais  af- 
terwards,  and  his  body  was  opened.  .Vv  hen  tiie  bladdei 
was  examined,  there  were  found  in  it  fix.  pieternatU:al 
apertures  of  different  fixes,  the  larged  of  which  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  finger.  Thefe  paffages  led 
to  morbidly-formed  lacs  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  which  had  (hielded  the  calculi  from  the  touch  of  the 
furgeon’s  fou  tiding- (faff. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  according  to  the  refult  of  ac¬ 
curate  obfervation,  that  all  the  alkaline  and  ablorbent  me¬ 
dicines,  pot-afh,  (oda,  lime,  magnefia,  &c.  and  efpecially 
the  alkalies,  are  capable  of  affording  very  material  relief  to 
the  diftre fling  feelings  conneded  with  the  prefence  of  cal¬ 
culi  in  the  urinary  paffages;  that  they  operate  as  preven¬ 
tives  of  a  farther  increafe  of  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  thefe 
concretions;  but  that  they  do  not  reach  the  uiinaiy  01- 
gans  (after  having  parted  the  organs  of  the  digeftion,  been 
taken  up  by  the  ladeals,  and  mixed  and  circulated  with 
the  blood)  unchanged  in  their  chemical  qualities,  or  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  diminution  of  the 
calculi  already  exifting  there.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  there  is  one.  variety  of  calculus  found  in 
the  urinary  pafiages,  for  which  the  alkalies  and  abfoi  bents 
are  incapable  of  affording  any  relief;  as,  from  its  chemi¬ 
cal  compofition,  it  is  altogether  infoluble  in  thefe  fub- 
ftances,  even  when  d  1  redly  1  m merf e d  1  n  t hem .  It  is  a 
triple  fait  formed  by  combination  with  the  phofphoric 
acid,  and  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  diffolved  or  decompofed 
by  an  agent  of  a  diredly  oppofite  quality  to  that  of  the 
alkalies ;  namely,  by  a  mineral  acid,  which  unites  with 
the  earthy  and  alkaline  bafe. 

Dr.  Hartley  publifhed,  in  the  London  Gazette,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  for  making  a  lithontriptic  electuary  :  Take 
five  pounds  of  Alicant  foap,  fhaved,  and  one  pound  of 
oyfter-fhell-lime;  put  them  into  a  tin  veffel,  and  pour 
upon  them  five  quarts  of  water;  make  the  water  boil  till 
the  foap  be  perfectly  diffolved  in  it,  and  then  (train  all 
into  a  glazed  earthen  veffel.  Expofe  the  mafs  to  the  air, 
itirring  it  every  day  till  it  becomes  both  mild  to  the  take, 
and  of  a  proper  confiftence  to  be  formed  into  pills,  or 
long  pellets,  without  flicking  to  the  fingers.  This  may 
be  expeded  to  happen  in  two  or  three  months.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  mild  before  it  has  acquired  a  due  con- 
fiflence,  it  may  be  brought  to  this  by  being  heated  over 
the  fire  in  a  tin  veffel;  if  it  acquires  toovhard  a  confift¬ 
ence  before  it  is  fufficiently  mild,  it  muft  be  foftened 
with  water.  This  is  what  the  dodor  calls  the  lithontriptic 
mafs,  or  eleEluary  ;  which  he  orders  to  be  made  in  a  tin 
veffel,  becauf'e  a  brafs  or  copper  one  would  reender  it 
emetic. 

He  gives  another  more  expeditious  way  of  making  it, 
which  is  this:  Pour  two  gallons  of  water  upon  a  pound 
of  oyfter-fhell-lime  ;  (fir  it  two  or  three  times,  and,  when 
it  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  clear  part 
of  the  water.  Repeat  this  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  or  till 
the  clear  water,  which  is  poured  off,  be  almoft  taftelefs ; 
leaving  about  five  pints  of  water  upon  the  lime,  after  the 
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lafl  ablution.  Then  pour  this  mixture  of  water  and  d-iiU 
cified  lime  upon  five  pounds  of  Alicant  foap,  fhaved;  and 
proceed  as  direded  in  the  firft  receipt.  The  mafs,  prepared 
in  this  manner,  will  he  fit  for  ufe  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
immediately  ;  but  then  the  dodor  prefers  the  foregoing 
receipt,  where  time  can  be  allowed  for  it. 

Where  a  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  large  ftone  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  he  ought  to  take  every  day  as  much  of 
the  mafs  or  eleduary  as  contains  two  ounces  of  the  foap, 
unlefs  his  pain  and  provocation  to  make  water  be  violent; 
in  which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  about  halt 
this  quantity,  and  to  increafe  it  as  he  can  bear.  The  me¬ 
dicine  ought  alfo  in  this  cafe  to  be  dulcified  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree.  By  this  medicine,  the  docfor  thinks  the 
generation  of  gravel,  and  gravel-ftones,  may  be  entirely 
prevented. 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  foap  and  lime-water,  are,  impaired  digeftion,  and, 
confequently,  debility  and  emaciation.  With  the  fuper- 
fluous,  the  necelfary  acid  feenis  to  be  deftroyed.  This 
effed  lias  not,  however,  followed  the  foda  with  an  excefs 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  though  the  bitters  are  fufpeded,  by 
long  continuance,  of  diminifhing  the  tone  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve.  Generally  (peaking,  therefore,  thefe 
remedies  fhould  not  be  continued  long  without  intermif- 
fion;  yet  they  will  not  foon  produce  a  change;  and  a  trial 
of  three  months  is  at  leaft  neceffary.  If  no  benefit  is  then 
obtained,  they  fhould  be  relinquifhed  or  changed.  If  any 
amelioration  of  the  fymptoms  fhould  be  oblerved,  they 
may  he  purfued  longer;  yet  in  no  cafe,  probably,  beyond 
nine  or  twelve  months,  without  fome  intenniffion,  or  in- 
terpofing  a  warm  tonic  for  a  few  weeks. 

It  has  been  lately  recommended  to  injed  the  cauftic  al¬ 
kali  into  the  bladder,  diluted  in  any  mucilaginous  fluid; 
and  experiments  have  been  adduced  to  (how,  that  the 
bladder  can  bear,  without  inconvenience,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  render  the  urine  an  adive  folvent  of  calculus. 
On  this  fubjed,  however,  we  would  lay  down  no  precife 
rule;  for  the  bladder  differs  greatly  in  irritability  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  a  fraall 
proportion.  The  plan  is  too  obvioufly  ufeful  to  be  ne- 
gleded ;  and  we  may  add,  that  weak  vinegar,  which  can 
with  fafety  be  injeded  into  the  bladder  of  a  horie,  is  found, 
from  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy,  an  ef- 
fedual  folvent  for  the  calculus  of  that  animal. 

LITHOPH'AGI,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Aide.;,  ftone,  and 
(pa.yu,  to  eat.J  A  name  given  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
eating  and  digefting  (tones  ;  inftances  of  which  are  given 
by  Boyle,  Exp.  Phil.  p.  ii.  and  others.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  a  man  appeared  in  London  who  pretended  to 
have  this  faculty. 

LITHOPH'ILA,yi  [fo  called  by  Dr.  Swartz,  from  At- 
fiov  piAoC,  Gr.  a  lover  of  rocks,  or  (tones,  as  being  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  barren  ftony  places.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  cha- 
raders  are — Calyx:  perianth  three-leaved;  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  (harp.  Corolla:  petals  three,  ovate-lanceolate,  up¬ 
right,  converging,  length  of  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx. 
Nedary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  oppofite,  fmaller  than  the 
corolla,  keeled,  acute,  upright,  compreffed.  Stamina : 
filaments  two,  awl-fhaped,  upright,  from  the  bafe  of  the 
germ,  of  the  length  of  the  nedary  ;  anthers  rotindifh. 
Piftillum  :  germ  roundifh,  fuperior;  ftyle  upright,  length 
of  the  fiamens;  ftigma  obtufe,  emarginate.  Pericarpium: 
two-celled. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Calyx  three-leaved;  co¬ 
rolla  three-petalled  ;  nedary  two-leaved. 

1.  Lithophila  tnufeoides,  the  only  fpecies  known.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Navaza,  a  defert  ifland  in  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
Root  very  firmly  attached  to  the  rocks.  Steins  numerous, 
branched,  very  ftiort,  thickifh ;  branches  fet  with  w  ithered 
whitirti  feales.  Leaves  fmall,  almoft  feflile,  narrower  and 
embracing  the  Hera  at  their  bafe,  linear,  obtufe,  channel¬ 
led,  fpreading.  Flowers  crowded  together,  whitifh,  on 
axillary  and  terminal  (talks;  each  flower  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
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pin's  head.  The  whole  plant  is  extremely  minute,  fcarcely 
half  an  inch  high,  and  the  parts  of  fruftification  are  fo 
fmall  as  to  require  a  magnifying-glafs  for  examination. 

LITHOPHY'TA, /.  [from  the  Greek  7u0or,  a  {tone, 
anil  (pvrov,  a  plant.]  A  plant  that  approaches  to  the  hard- 
liefs  of  ltone  ;  the  coral  kind. 

LITHOSPER'MUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Atflof,  a  Hone, 
and  o-irepux,  a  feed;  which  is  of  a  (tony  hardnefs,  and 
marbly  poliih.]  Gromwell;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  af- 
perifolrse,  (borraginete,  The  generic  characters  are — 

Calyx:  perianth  five-parted,  oblong,  ftraight,  (harp,  per¬ 
manent;  divifions  awi-fhaped,  keeled.  Corolla:  one-pe- 
talled,  funnel-form,  length  of  the  calyx;  tube  cylindric; 
border  half-five-cleft,  obtufe,  upright;  throat  perforated, 
naked.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fhort ;  anthers  ob¬ 
long,  incumbent,  covered.  Piftillum  :  germs  four;  fcyle 
filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens;  itigma  obtufe,  emarginate. 
Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx  grown  larger,  upright,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds  four,  rather  oblong, 
obtufe,  gibbous. — EJfential  Charad.tr.  Calyx  five-parted  ; 
corolla  funnel-form,  perforated  at  the  throat,  naked. 

Species,  i.  Lithofpermum  officinale,  common  or  offici¬ 
nal  gromvvell  :  feeds  fmooth,  and  even,  corollas  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx,  leaves  lanceolate.  Root  perennial, 
ftrong.  Stems  ereft,  roundiffi,  rough  with  clofe-prefled 
briftles,  and  clothed  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  which 
are  (lightly  revolute  on  their  margin,  hairy  beneath,  rough 
above  with  minute  cartilaginous  tubercles.  Each  of  the 
numerous  flowering  branches  terminates  in  a  recurved 
leafy  fpike  of  pale  yellowifh  flowers;  in  the  feeding-flate 
thele  branches  become  ereft,  much  elongated,  and  the 
leaves  they  bear  are  confiderably  enlarged,  being  broader 
than  thofe  on  the  Item.  It  is  feldom  that  more  than  two 
feeds  are  perfefted  in  each  flower ;  they  are  exquifitely 
poliflied,  of  a  grey  or  yellowifti  hue,  very  hard,  but  brit¬ 
tle,  feeming  of  a  ftony  fubftance ;  whence  the  generic  name, 
and  whence  alfo  the  ancient  celebrity  of  thefe  feeds  as  a 
cure  for  the  (tone,  without  the  lead  (hadovv  of  a  reafon. 
Gaertner  calls  them  ftony  egg-ffiaped  nuts,  marked  on  the 
infide  with  a  ftreak  and  two  obfolete  lines,  imperforate, 
one-celled,  valvelefs ;  feed  ovate-beaked,  black-brown. 
Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry,  gravelly,  and 
chalky,  foils;  with  us  in  general  fparingly,  but  common 
in  fome  woods.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

2.  Lithofpermum  arvenfe,  corn  or  baftard  gromwell: 
feeds  ovate,  wrinkled ;  calycine  leaflets  lanceolate,  corol¬ 
las  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  leaves  lanceolate  ffiarp- 
iffi,  hifpid.  Root  annual,  fmall,  and  not  much  branched  ; 
its  bark  abounding  with  a  deep  red  dye,  which  (tains  pa¬ 
per,  linen,  &c.  and  is  eafily  communicated  to  oily  fub- 
ftances.  Hence  the  name  of  bajlard  alkanet,  fometimes 
given  to  this  plant.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Suecica,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  country  girls  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
life  the  root  to  (tain  their  faces  on  days  of  feftivity.  Stem 
upright,  a  foot  high  or  more,  round  or  (lightly  angular, 
rough  with  clofe-prefled  hairs,  often  much  branched  at  top. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  rigid,  feffile,  rough 
with  briftly  hairs  clofe-prefled,  (landing  out  from  the  edge. 
Flowers  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves;  corolla  fmall  and  white,  with  five  dwellings  round 
its  orifice,  exactly  as  in  L.  purpuro-casruleum.  Very  near 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  ftand  the  five  very  (liort  minute 
ftamens,  on  a  level  with  the  ftyle,  which  is  about  half  as 
long  as  the  tube.  Seeds  brown,  rugged  ;  rather  covered 
with  hard  tubercles  than  wrinkled  ;  two,  three,  or  four, 
but  generally  three,  with  one  abortive;  fometimes  when 
there  are  four  perfect  feeds,  there  are  two  others  abortive, 
and  fix  divifions  in  the  calyx.  Frequent  in  corn-fields 
and  wafte  places,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

3.  Lithofpermum  incanum,  or  hoary  gromwell  :  feeds 
rough;  fpikes  terminating,  compound,  contrafted  ;  leaves 
linear,  villofe.  This  is  a  (hrubby  fpecies,  found  in  Teau- 
tea  and  Savage  iflands. 
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4..  Lithofpermum  Virginianum,  or  Virginian  gromwell ; 
corollas  longer  than  the  calyx,  acute,  rough-haired  on 
the  outfide,  leaves  ovate,  acute,  hifpid,  nerved.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  feveral,  very  hairy,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  Flowers  in  (hort  reflexed  fpikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches;  corolla  white,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the 
fegments  ending  in  acute  points.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that 
the  dots  fcattered  over  the  leaves  are  excavated,  and  that 
the  wider  of  thefe  have  a  bridle  ilfuing  from  them.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  it  flowers  here  in  June, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  in  1759. 

5.  Lithofpermum  tinftorum, or  dyers’  gromwell:  feeds 
fmooth  and  even;  fpike  folitary,  terminating,  directed  one 
way;  braftes  lanceolate;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  blunt. 
Root  fufiform,  two  inches  long,  annual.  Stems  feveral, 
a  finger’s  length,  quite  Ample,  (haggy  with  hairs,  as  is  the 
whole  plant;  the  lateral  ones  decumbent,  the  middle  one 
ereft.  Leaves  feffile;  thofe  next  the  root  near  two  inches 
long,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe;  thofe  on  the  Item  an 
inch  long,  and  blunt. 

It  differs  from  L.  apulutn,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly 
allied,  in  having  a  laxer  ftem,  longer  blunt  leaves,  a  foli¬ 
tary  fpike  terminating  the  ftem,  and  as  long  if  not  longer 
than  it,  narrower  blue  corollas,  and  feeds  twice  as  big. 
Native  of  Egypt. 

6.  Lithofpermum  orientale,  yellow  gromwell,  or  bu- 
glofs  :  flowering  branches  lateral,  braftes  cordate  embrac¬ 
ing.  Stem  barren,  upright,  with  fewer  hairs.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  blunt,  with 
dewy  hairs  on  each  fide.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
long  trailing  branches;  the  under  leaves  are  long,  broad, 
and  hairy,  diminifhing  as  they  approach  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  common 
buglofs;  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  great  part  of  the 
year.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1713,  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea ;  it  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

7.  Lithofpermum  purpuro-cseruleum,  or  creeping  grom¬ 
well  :  feeds  fmooth  and  even  ;  corollas  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  hairy.  The  long 
woody  perennial  root  produces  many  round  hairy  leafy 
(lems,  moft  of  which  are  procumbent,  and  throw  out 
roots  5  the  flowering  ones  only  are  perfectly  ereft,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  beautiful 
flowers  appear  in  April  or  May,  (landing  ereft  in  a  fort 
of  double  leafy  fpike,  with  the  extremities  a  little  curved 
downwards  before  flowering  ;  corolla  firft  purple,  then 
blue,  with  a  pale  reddiih  tube.  Native  of  moft  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  Found  in  the  weft  of 
England,  as  in  Somerfetfliire  near  Taunton;  near  Den¬ 
bigh,  in  Wales;  Mr.  Latham  difcovered  it  in  a  chalky  foil 
near  Greenhithe  in  Kent. 

8.  Lithofpermum  tenuiflorum,  or  thin-leaved  grom¬ 
well  :  corollas  filiform,  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  (trigofe. 
This  is  an  annual  plant-,  a  hand  or  a  fpan  in  height,  like 
the  fecond  fpecies  in  miniature.  Native  of  Egypt. 

9.  Lithofpermum  fruticofum,  or  (hrubby  gromwell  a 
(hrubby,  leaves  linear,  hifpid,  ftamens  equalling  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Root  perennial,  running  deep  into  the  ground. 
Stem  upright,  (hrubby,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  pretty 
clolely  fet  with  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  (hort 
reflex  fpikes;  corollas  reddiih  purple,  changing  to  a  deep 
purple;  the  two  upper  fegments  are  turned  back.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in 
1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland;  it  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

10.  Lithofpermum  callofum,  or  hard  gromwell:  leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  callous,  warted,  hifpid;  ftem  fuffruti- 
cole,  hifpid.  Stem  a  long  fpan  in  height,  with  a  white 
bark,  villofe  at  bottom,  hifpid  at  top;  branches  the  height 
of  the  ftem,  once  or  twice  divided  at  top.  It  varies  with 
the  branches  more  or  lefs  ereft. 

11.  Lithofpermum  ciliatum,  or  hairy  gromwell;  leaves- 

G  Vfrlt  . 
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ovate,  hoary,  callous  at  the  edge  ciliate,  ffein  fuffYuticcfe, 
muricated,  hifpid.  This  is  a  fmall  ftilf  ffirub,  upright,  a 
long  fpan  in  height,  hoary,  muricated  at  top,  hifpid,  very 
much  branched. 

iz.  Lithofpermum  difpermum,  ortwo-feeded  gromwell : 
feeds  only  two,  calyxes  fpreading.  Root  annual.  Stem 
herbaceous,  a  hand  in  height,  round,  hifpid,  upright;  di¬ 
viding  at  top  into  two  almoft-upright  branches,  feldom 
more.  Flowers  alternate;  corolla  bluiffi  white,  fmall ; 
border  flattilh.  Native  of  Spain,  between  Madrid  and 
Cadiz. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  lowing  their  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  bed  of 
frelli  earth,  allowing  them  room,  and  keeping  them  clear 
from  weeds.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  and  fitua- 
tion;  and,  if  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  in  general  rife  without  care.  Some  of  the  forts  are 
not  without  their  beauty.  The  firft,  being  wild,  is  feldom 
cultivated  ;  and  the  fecond  is  a  common  weed  among  corn. 
See  Anchusa,  Coix,  Linum,  Myosotis,  Pulmonaria, 
and  Stellera. 

LITHOSTR A'T A,/,  [from  the G reek  TuGoc, a  Hone, and 
rptrjwju. t,  to  pave.]  A  mofaic  pavement  compofed  of  pieces 
of  line  marble  and  other  ltones  curioufly  joined  together. 

LITHOT'OMIST,/.  [from  the  Greek  TuGoc,  a  (tone, 
and  TEpofv,  to  cut.]  One  that  performs  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  Hone. 

LITHOTO'MUS,  f.  A  Hone-cutter,  a  lithotomift. 

Phillips. 

LITHOT'OMY,  f.  The  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
Hone.  See  the  article  Surgery. 

LITHOX'YLUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Fucus. 

LI'THRUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Arme¬ 
nia  Minor.  Strabo. 

LITHUA'NIA  (Great,  or  Ruffian),  a  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope  of  coriliderable  extent,  anciently  a  feparate  duchy, 
and  afterwards  united  to  Poland.  Its  capital  was  Vilna, 
or  Wilna;  but  its  principal  town  was  Grodno.  When  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  fovereigns  under  the  title  of 
Great-Dukes,  a  rivalry  fnblifted  between  this  duchy  and 
the  contiguous  Hates  of  Ruffia  and  Poland,  which  was  the 
occafion  of  frequent  contefts.  At  fo  early  a  period  as  the 
s  i th  century,  the  Lithuanians,  defcended  from  the  anci¬ 
ent  Hock  of  the  Sclavonians,  are  enumerated  by  Nellor  in 
his  chronicle,  under  the  appellative  Litiua ,  among  the  na¬ 
tions  tributary  to  the  Ruffian  monarchy;  nor  could  they 
find  means  to  render  themfelves  an  independent  nation, 
till  the  time  when  dangerous  inteHine  diviftons  fprang  up 
in  Ruffia  under  the  fuccelfors  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  who 
died  in  the  year  1015.  At  this  time  they  were  freed  from 
the  Ruffian  fupremacy,  enlarged  their  borders  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  their  former  mailers,  and  at  length  grew  to  be 
formidable  to  all  their  neighbours.  Their  return  under 
the  Rulfian  yoke  we  fliall  prefently  have  occafion  to  no¬ 
tice.  In  the  year  1386,  the  great  duke  Ladiflaus  Jaghellon, 
or  Yagbello,  having  efpoufed  the  Polilh  queen  Hadevige, 
and  embraced  the  Chriltian  religion,  was  railed  to  the  Po¬ 
lilh  throne,  and  reigned  over  both  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
In  confequence  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  the  con¬ 
quered  Ruffian  provinces  deyolved  to  this  united  kingdom. 
Ladillaus  manifefted  the  reality  of  his  converfion  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  dofhines  among  his 
idolatrous  fubjefts  in  Lithuania:  accordingly  he  cut  down 
the  hallowed  groves,  deflroyed  the  oracular  fhrine,  extin- 
guilhed  the  facred  fire,  and  flew  the  ferpents  that  were 
worfhipped  as  gods  by  his  fuperftitious  fubjects.  A  be¬ 
lief  had  universally  prevailed  among  the  people,  that  who¬ 
ever  attempted  to  deftroy  thefe  objects  of  their  worlhip, 
would  be  (truck  with  inftantaneous  death  ;  but  the  falfity 
of  this  tradition  was  evinced  by  the  impunity  of  thole 
who  were  concerned  in  the  fuppofed  facrilege.  The  Li¬ 
thuanians  flocked  in  Rich  crowds  to  be  converted,  that 
the  prielis  could  only  confer  feparate  baptilVn  on  perfons 
of  dinincrion;  but  diftributed  the  multitude  in  ranks,  and, 
Sprinkling  them  with  water,  gave  one  Chriftian  name  to 
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each  rank  without  diftinflion  of  /ex.  Ladiflaus,  having- 
thus  introduced  the  Chriftian  religion  into  Lithuania,  no¬ 
minated  his  brother  Calimir  Skirgello  governor  of  the  du¬ 
chy,  and  returned  to  Poland  ;  but  a  civil  war  being  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  furnamed  Vitoldus, 
and  by  the  difeontents  of  the  people,  ftill  attached  to  their 
pagan  rites,  Lithuania  was  for  ionie  time  a  feene  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  hoftility.  At  length,  by  a  compromife  in  139a, 
Vitoldus  was  appointed  great  duke,  and  Ladiflaus  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  a  nominal  fovereignty.  In  1401  the 
nobles  of  Lithuania  aflembled  at  Wilna,  and  entered  into 
an  offehlive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  king  and  re¬ 
public  of  Poland.  In  1413,  it  was  ftipulated  in  a  diet  of 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  held  in  the  town  of  Hrodlo,  that, 
upon  the  demile  of  Vitoldus,  the  Lithuanians  fhould  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  other  great  duke  but  the  perlon  who  fhould 
be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  with  the  agreement  of  the 
two  nations ;  that,  if  Ladillaus  died  without  ilfue,  the 
Poles  fhould  eleft  no  king  without  the  confent  of  Vitol¬ 
dus  and  the  Lithuanians,  and  that  a  diet,  compofed  of  re- 
prefentatives  from  both  nations,  Ihould  meet  at  Lublin 
or  Panzow'.  From  the  demife  of  Vitoldus,  who  expired 
in  1439,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  the  great  dukes  were 
fometimes,  in  conformity  to  this  compact,  nominated  by 
the  kings  of  Poland,  at  other  times  in  violation  ol  it  by 
the  Lithuanians.  At  length,  Sigifmund  I.  fortunately 
united  in  his  perfon  the  two  fovereignties,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  both  by  his  Ion  Sigifmund  Auguftus.  The 
connection  between  the  turn  nations  was,  however,  more 
an  alliance  than  an  union  ;  but  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  hav¬ 
ing  no  children,  and  being  the  only  furviving  male  heir  of 
the  Jaghellon  family,  planned  the  union  of  Poland  and  Li¬ 
thuania,  left  upon  his  deceale  the  two  nations  Ihould  again 
be  governed  by  different  princes.  For  this  purpofe  a  ge¬ 
neral  diet  was  held  at  Lublin  in  1569;  and,  upon  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  union,  Sigifmund  Auguftus  renounced 
all  hereditary  right  to  Lithuania.  From  this  time  the 
fame  perfon  was  uniformly  eletfled  king  of  Poland  and 
great  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  the  two  nations  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  one  republic. 

Lithuania,  called  Litwa  by  the  Poles,  was  formerly  very 
woody,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  lay  uncultivated.  But, 
by  the  tranquillity  it  enjoyed  under  Sigifmund  I.  and  his 
fuccelfors,  this  country  was  greatly  improved  by  cutting 
down  the  woods,  and  agriculture  was  duly  encouraged. 
Great  quantities  of  pot-affi  and  wood-allies  are  made  here; 
and  the  country  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn.  Here  is 
alfo  great  plenty  of  honey,  with  which  are  made  liquors 
called  lippitz,  mallinieck,  and  mead.  The  meadows  and 
paftures  of  this  province  are  very  fertile,  and  afford  nou- 
rifhment  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  Iheep  yield 
fleeces  of  very  fine  wool.  Here  are  alio  feveral  lakes,  in 
which  are  profitable  filheries.  In  the  forelts  of  Lithuania 
are  bears,  solves,  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  deer,  and  prodi¬ 
gious  flights  of  woodcocks.  All  forts  of  provifions  are 
very  cheap;  but  calli  is  iofcarce,  that  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
common  intereft  for  money.  All  the  common  people, 
except  the  burghers  of  the  royal  towns,  and  the  Germans, 
are  vallals.  The  nobility  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the 
1110ft  part  poor;  but  the  principal  nobility  are  exceedingly 
rich,  and  have  eftates  equal  to  the  revenues  of  princes; 
fo  they  generally  retain  lome  hundreds  of  the  poor  nobi¬ 
lity  in  their  (ervice.  They  are  alfo  inverted  with  the 
highelf  polls  in  the  kingdom,  and  live  in  great  pomp  and 
fplendour. 

Lithuania  has  lliared  the  fortunes  of  Poland;  and,  with 
the  gradual  extinclion  of  it,  has  likewife  fallen  a  prey  to 
her  ltronger  and  more  powerful  neighbours.  At  the  par¬ 
tition  ot  the  year  1773,  Lithuania  furnilhed  the  whole 
(hare  which  Ruffia  at  that  time  obtained,  and  out  of  which 
the  pfelent  vice-royalties  of  Mobile!  and  Polotlk  are 
formed.  In  the  fublequent  partition  ot  the  year  1793, 
this  grand  duchy  again  loft  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  fquare  miles,  and  850,000  fouls,  which 
now  belong  to  the  vice-royaJty  of  Minlk;  and,  in  the  fina4 
3  partition 
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partition  of  the  year  1795,  the  laft  remains  of  Lithuania 
alfo  Fell  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  of  which  at  prefent  the 
vice-royalties  of  VVilna  and  Slonimfk  are  formed.  Thefe 
provinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire  are  therefore  thofe  in  which 
Lithuanians  reiide ;  but  the  number  of  people  of  which 
this  nation  confifts  can  hardly  be  given  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  as  they  arc  every-where  mingled  with  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  Poles. 

LITHUA'NIA  (Little,  or  Pruffian),  a  province  of  Pruf- 
fia,  about  100  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  This 
country  was  anciently  over-run  with  thickets  and  woods; 
and,  in  the  year  1710,  it  was  almoft  depopulated  by  a  pef- 
tilence.  In  1720,  king  Frederic  William,  at  the  expenfe 
ef  5,ooo,oooof  rix-dollars,  induced 20, 000  Switzers,  French 
Proteftants,  Palatines,  and  Franconians,  to  fettle  in  this 
country;  and, in  173a,  350,000  dollars  were  alfo  diftributed 
among  a  frefh  colony  of  12,500  Salzburgers.  By  the  fkill 
and  induftry  of  the  emigrants,  this  defolate  country  has 
been  extremely  well  cultivated;  the  fuperfiuous  woods 
have  been  rooted  up,  the  moraffes  drained,  and  a  great 
number  of  towns,  villages,  ’farm-houfes,  and  churches, 
built ; To  that  in  a  few  years  the  country  has  put  on  quite 
a  new  appearance,  and  now  makes  ample  returns  for  the 
money  which  his  Pruffian  majefty  laid  out  upon  it.  The 
richnefs  of  the  pafhires;  the  many  thoufand'  lads  of  corn, 
which  are  either  laid  up  in  the  king’s  granaries,  or  ex¬ 
ported;  the  fine  horned  cattle,  excellent  horfes,  and  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  of  flieep,  with  the  excellent  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  which  this  country  affords  ;  are  inconteftible  proofs 
of  its  uncommon  fertility.  It  likewife  abounds  with  wood 
for  fuel,  and  has  plenty  of  fifti  and  game.  Several  manu¬ 
factures  are  alfo  eltablifhed  here  ;  particularly  for  coarfe 
and  fine  cloth,  leather,  &c.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  have  a  peculiar  language,  into  which  the 
Bible  and  foine  other  books  of  devotion  have  lately  been 
tranflated.  Among  thefe  colonilts,  the  Switzers  are  mofily 
employed  in  grazing  and  breeding  cattle;  the  French  are 
very  well  verfed  in  trade,  and  fkilful  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  which  they  have  introduced  into  this  country; 
and  the  Salzburgers  are  remarkable  for  their  fkill  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  Switzers,  French,  and  Franconians,  are  all 
Calvinifls;  fo  that  there  are  ten  German  and  French  re¬ 
formed  parifhes,  as  they  are  called,  in  Little  Lithuania. 
The  re  it  are  Lutherans,  with  a  very  few  papifts  among 
them.  The  principal  towns  are  Memel,  Tilfit,  Ragnit, 
and  Infterburg. 

LI'THY,  adj.  [from  litk . ]  Humble,  quiet,  fubmiffive. 

Chaucer. 

LIT'IGANT,/  [ litigans ,  Lat.  litigant,  Fr.]  One  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fuit  of  law. — The  call  litigant  fits  not  down 
with  one  crofs  verdict,  but  recommences  his  fuit.  Decay 
of  Piety. — The  litigants  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  fome  third  interelt.  V Ejlrange' s  Fables. 

LIT'IGANT,  adj.  Engaged  in  a  juridical  conteft. — ■ 
Judicial  a£ts  are  thofe  writings  and  matters  which  relate  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  are  fped  in  open  court  at  the  in- 
ftancc  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  litigant.  Aylijfe's  Pa¬ 
rer gon . 

To  LIT'IGATE,  v.a.  [litigo,  Lat.  ]  To  conteft  in  law  ; 
to  debate  by  judicial  procefs.  To  bring  into  litigation  : 
What  Temples,  left  fome  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a  fpan  of  earth.  Skenflone. 

To  LIT'IGATE,  v.  n.  To  manage  a  fuit;  to  carry  on 
a  caufe. — The  appellant,  after  the  interpofition  of  an  ap¬ 
peal,  (till  litigates  in  the  fame  caufe.  Aylijfe's  Parergon. 

LIT'IGATING,  f.  The  act  of  contelting  in  law. 

LITIG  A'TION,/  Judicial  conteft;  fuit  of  law. — Ne¬ 
ver  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both  litigations,  that 
hath  not  confefled,  he  had  rather  have  three  fuitsin  Weft- 
minfter-hall  than  one  in  the  arches.  Clarendon. 

LITIG'IOUS,  adj.  Inclinable  to  law-fuits;  quarrel- 
fome  ;  wrangling. — His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not 
infected  his  temper  with  any  thing  pofiti  ve  or  litigious.  Add  fort. 
Vol.  XII.  No.  874. 
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Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  Itill 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

Dilputable  ;  controvertible. — In  litigious  and  controverted 
caules,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatfoever 
the  fentence  of  judicial  and  final  decilion  (hall  determine. 
Hooker. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Diftinguilh’d  acres  of  litigious  grounds.  Dry  den's  Georg. 

LITIG'IOUSLY,  adv.  Wranglingly. 

LITIG'IOUSNESS,  f.  A  wrangling  difpofition  ;  incli¬ 
nation  to  vexatious  fuits. 

LITISPEN'DENCE,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  lis  litis,  ftrife, 
and  pendeo,  to  hang.]  The  time  in  which  a  law-fuit  is 
depending.  Not  ufed. 

LI'TIZ,  a  Moravian  town  of  Pennfylvania  :  eight  miles 
from  Lancafter,  and  feventy  weft  of  Philadelphia. 

LIT'MUS,  or  Lacmus,  f.  A  blue  pigment,  formed 
from  Archil  ;  which  fee,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  60. 

LI'TOMYSL.  See  Leutmischl,  p.  558. 

LPTOWISCH,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  fifty- 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

LI'TRE,  f.  A  French  meafure  of  capacity,  equal  to  6o> 
Englilh  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  25  wine  pints. 

LI'TRON,  f.  A  meafure  for  corn  and  dry  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  the  old  fyftem  of  France  ;  16  litrons  being  equal 
to  a  boifleau,  each  boiffeau  being  780  Englifh  cubic  inches, 
and  11  boiffeaux,  4  Englifh  bufhels. 

LITROTOND',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  Natolia.  Lat.  36.  51.  N.  Ion.  27.  35.  E. 

LIT'SCHAU,  a  town  of  Aultria  :  fourteen  miles  weft- 
north- weft  of  Bohmifch  Waidhofen  :  feventy  miles  north- 
weft  of  Vienna.  Lat. 48.48.  N.  Ion.  14.  55.  E. 

LIT'TAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  s 
eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Olmutz.  Lat.  49.  28- N. 
Ion.  16.  59.  E. 

LIT'TER,  f.  \litiere,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  vehiculary  bed.— • 
He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  titter-wile,  with  two  horfes 
at  each  end.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. 

Litters  thick  befiege  the  donor’s  gate, 

And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 

The  promis’d  dole.  Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latin 
leLleria,  ftraw  or  bedding  for  beafts.  Others  will  rather 
have  it  come  from  ledlus,  bed  ;  there  being  ordinarily  a 
quilt  and  a  pillow  to  a  litter,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  a 
bed.  The  litter  was  much  in  ufe  with  the  Romans, among 
whom  it  was  borne  by  flaves  kept  for  that  purpofe;  as  it 
ftill  continues  to  be  in  the  eaft,  where  it  is  called  a  palan¬ 
quin.  The  Roman  lectica,  made  to  be  borne  by  four  men, 
was  called  tetraphorum  ;  that  borne  by  fix,  kexaphorum  ;  and 
that  borne  by  eight,  otdaphorum. 

The  invention  of  litters,  according  to  Cicero,  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius 
they  were  become  very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  appears  from 
Seneca;  and  even  flaves  themfelves  were  borne  in  them, 
though  never  by  more  than  two  perfons,  whereas  men  of 
quality  had  fix  or  eight.  Befides  this,  the  litter  was  of 
two  kinds,  covered  and  uncovered.  The  covered  is  called 
by  Pliny  cubiculum  viatorum,  traveller’s  bedchamber:  and 
indeed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftus  frequently  ordered 
his  fervants  to  flop  his  litter  that  he  might  fleep  upon  the 
road.  This  vehicle  differed  from  the  uncovered  litter,  or 
fella  ;  for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  himfelf  for 
fleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The  covered 
litter  was  invented  in  Bithynia  ;  the  fella  was  a  Roman 
machine,  and  efteemed  the  more  honourable  of  the  two. 

LIT'TER,/.  The  ftraw  laid  underanimals,  oron  plants. 
— Take  off  the  litter  from  your  kernel-beds.  Evelyn. — - 
Their 'litter  is  not  tofs’d  by  fo w s  unclean.  Dryden's  Virgil. 
— A  brood  of  young. —  A  wolf  came  to  a  fow,  and  very- 
kindly  offered  to  take  care  of  her  litter.  L' Ejlrange, 
jo  A 
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Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  fince  in  Cambria  feen  : 

The  lad  of  all  the  litter  ’fcap’d  by  chance. 

And  from  Geneva  fird  infefted  France.  Dryden . 

A  birth  of  animals : 

Fruitful  as  the  fow  that  carry’d 

The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow’d.  Dryden. 

Any  number  of  things  thrown  fluttifhly  about: 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 

Stole  in,  and  took  a  ftriCt  furvey 

Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift, 

To  LIT'TER,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth  :  ufed  of  beads,  or 
of  human  beings  in  abhorrence  or  contempt. — We  might 
conceive  that  dogs  were  created  blind,  becaufe  we  obferve 
they  were  littered  fo  with  us.  Brown. — The  whelps  of  bears 
are,  at  fird  littering ,  without  all  form  or  fad  ion.  Hakewill 
on  Providence. — My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  lit¬ 
tered  under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewife  a  lnap- 
per-up  of  unconfidered  trifles.  Shakefpeare. 

Then  was  this  ifland, 

Save  for  the  fon  that  die  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour’d  with 
A  human  fliape.  Shakefpeare' s  Tcmpcjl. 

To  cover  with  things  negligently  or  fluttiflily  fcattered 
about : 

They  found 

The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round.  Swift. 

To  cover  with  draw : 

He  found  a  dall  where  oxen  flood. 

But  for  his  eafe  well  litter'd  was  the  floor.  Dryden. 

To  fupply  cattle  with  bedding. 

LITTERING,  f.  The  aCl  of  bringing  forth  as  applied 
to  fome  animals;  that  which  is  provided  for  litter. 

LiTTERMORE,  an  ifland  near  the  welt  coad  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  county  of  Galway,  about  four  miles  long,  and 
two  wide.  Lat.  53.  17.  N.  Ion.  9.  4.0.  W. 

LITTLE,  adj.  comp,  lefs,  fuperlat.  leaf-,  [ leitels ,  Goth, 
ly’cel.  Sax.]  Small  in  extent. — The  coaft  of  Dan  went  out 
too  little  for  them.  Jofiua  xix. — Not  great  ;  linall ;  dimi¬ 
nutive  ;  of  fmall  bulk. — His  fon,  being  then  very  little,  I 
confldered  only  as.  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleafes. 
Locke. 

One  would  have  all  things  little ;  hence  has  try’d 
Turkey  poults,  freflt  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fry’d.  King. 
©f  fmall  dignity,  power,  or  importance. — When  thou  wait 
little  in  thine  own  fight,  wad  thou  not  made  the  head  of 
the  tribes?  1  Sam.  xv.  17. — Not  much  ;  not  many.-— A  little 
fleep,  a  little  Humber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  deep  j 
fo  fliall  poverty  come  upon  thee.  Proverbs. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang’rous  thing ; 

Drink  deep,  or  tafle  not  the  Pierian  fpring.  Pope. 

Some;  not  none :  in  this  fenfe  it  always  ftands  between 
the  article  and  the  noun. —  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  thefe 
contradictions,  which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him, 
by  any  one  who  will  but  read  with  a  little  attention,  Locke. 
LITTLE,  f.  A  fmall  fpace : 

Much  in  little  was  writ ;  and  all  convey’d 

With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray’d.  Dryden . 

A  fmall  part ;  a  fmall  proportion. — He  that  defpifeth  lit¬ 
tle  things,  fliall  perifli  by  little  and  little.  Ecclus. — I  gave 
thee  thy  mader’s  houfe,  and  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  and  Ju¬ 
dah  ;  and,  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I  would  have  given 
fuch  and  fuch  things.  2  Sam.  xii.  8. — They  have  much  of 
the  poetry  of  Maecenas,  but  little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

&or  grudge  I  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give, 

Nor  murm’ring  take  the  little  I  receive.  Dryden. 

A  flight  affair ; 
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As  if  ’twere  little  from  their  town  to  chafe, 

I  through  the  feas  purfued  their  exil’d  race.  Dryden. 

I  view  with  anger  and  difdain, 

How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain  : 

A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow’r,  a  root.  Prior. 

Not  much. — Thefe  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  die.  Cheyne, 

LITTLE,  adv.  In  a  fmall  degree. — The  received  de¬ 
finition  of  names  fliould  be  changed  as  little  as  pofiible, 
Watts's  Logic. — In  a  fmall  quantity. — The  poor  fleep  little. 
Otway. — In  fome  degree,  but  not  great. — Where  there  is 
too  great  a  thinnefs  in  the  fluids,  fubacid  fubdances  are 
proper,  though  they  are  a  little  adringent.  Arbuthnot. — Not 
much. — The  tongue  of  the  juff  is  as  choice  filver;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.  Prov.  x.  20. 

LITTLE  (John),  a  mod  egregious  inifer,  who  died  at 
Kcntifli  Town,  in  May  1798,  at  the  age  of  84.  Some  days 
previous  to  his  death,  his  phyfician  perfuaded  him  to  take 
a  little  wine,  as  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  recruit  his  de¬ 
cayed  drength,  occafioned  by  his  miferable  and  parfimo-. 
nious  living.  Mr.  Little,  fearful  of  trufling  his  fervant 
with  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  infifted  upon  his  carrying 
him  down  flairs,  to  get  a  Angle  bottle;  when  the  fudden 
tranfition  from  a  warm  bed  to  a  damp  cellar  brought  on 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  occafioned  his  death.  On  exami¬ 
nation,  it  appeared  that  he  poffeffed  upwards  of  25,0001. 
in  the  different  tontines;  n,oool.  in  the  4  percents,  be- 
fides  2000I.  per  ann.  of  landed  property;  which  then  de¬ 
volved  to  a  brother,  to  whom  he  never  afforded  the  lead 
afliftance,  on  account  of  his  being  married,  matrimony  be¬ 
ing  a  date  into  which  he  himfelf  never  entered,  and  for 
which  he  always  entertained  the  greatefl  detedation.  He  re¬ 
dded  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  fame  houfe,  one  room 
of  which  had  not  been  occupied  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years;  but  which  on  his  death  was  found  to  contain  173 
pairs  of  breeches,  with  a  large  proportion  of  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel ;  and  in  the  coach-houfe  were  difco- 
vered,  fecreted  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  180  wigs, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  different  relatives. 

LITTLE  ALGON'QUINS,  Indians  who  inhabit  near 
the  Three  Rivers,  and  can  raife  about  100  warriors. 

LITTLE  BAIR'AM.  See  Bairam,  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 

LITTLE  BERK'HAMSTEAD,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  Hertford.  Near  the  church  has  been  lately 
built  a  lofty  tower,  which  commands  a  mod  extenlive 
profpeCt.  Here  is  alfo  the  elegant  feat  of  James  Bourchier, 
efq.  not  far  from  which  is  Woolmers,  the  feat  of  S.  Whit¬ 
bread,  M.  P. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  a  pod-town  of  America,  in 
Orange  county,  New  York;  294  miles  from  Wafhington. 

■ — A  townfhip  in  Lancader  county,  Pennfy Ivania,  contain¬ 
ing  1365  inhabitants. — A  tcwnfliip  in  Chefler  county,  in 
the  fame  date. — A  dreet  in  London. 

LITTLE  CHESTER.  See  Derby,  vol.  v.  p.471. 

LITTLE  COM'PTON,  a  townfhip  of  North  America, 
in  Newport  county,  Rhode  Ifland,  affording  greater  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  vegetables,  & c.  than  any 
other  towm  of  its  fize.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  indul- 
trious,  manufacture  linen  and  tow-cloth,  flannels,  See.  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  in  confiderable  quantities,  forfale. 

LITTLE  CREE'K,  a  town  of  America,  in  Kent  coun¬ 
ty,  Delaware,  containing  1908  inhabitants.— A  town  in 
Suffex  county,  Delaware,  containing  2164  inhabitants. 

LITTLE  DEAN,  in  Glouceflerfhire,  is  three  miles 
diflant  from  Great  Dean.  It  is  a  very  fmall  town  on  the 
verge  of  the  forefl,  (fee  Dean,  vol.  v.  p.  630.)  and  had 
formerly  a  market.  The  only  manufacture  carried  on  here 
is  making  of  nails;  and  thofe  made  in  this  place  are  fu- 
perior  to  mod  in  the  kingdom.  Contiguous  to  the  town 
is  a  penitentiary-houfe  and  bridewell  for  the  forefl-divifion 
of  the  county. 

LITTLE  FA'LLS,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
date  of  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  river:  feven  miles 
sad  of  German  Flats,  and  eighty  wed  of  Albany.  Tho 
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S*i5ad  by  which  you  approach  it  on  the  eaftern  fide  5s  made 
at  a  great  expenfe,  on  the  north  part  of  the  Mohawk.  On 
the  right  of  it  are  ftupendous  highlands,  which  feem  al- 
moft  wholly  compofed  of  rocky  ftrata.  In  two  or  three 
places  they  are  piled  almoft  perpendicularly,  and  their 
fummits  are  crowned  with  trees  of  confiderable  fize.  A 
traveller,  who  is  given  to  romancing,  might  eafily  imagine 
them  to  be  the  malTive  walls  of  fome  Udolphian  callle. 
The  oppolite  fhore  is  in  every  refpebt  fnnilar  to  this;  and 
She  river  is  compreffed  between  them  to  lei's  than  half  its 
nfual  breadth.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  has  given  this 
paffage  fome  adventitious  fublimity.  The  rocks  have 
been  obferved  to  be  worn  away  like  thole  under  a  cata¬ 
ract ;  fome  of  them  which  are  excavated,  evidently  from 
aqueous  attrition,  may  be  feen  from  the  llage  cn  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  road.  From  this  circumltance  a  belief  has 
arifen,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  were  formerly  ar¬ 
retted  by  thefe  everlafting' hills,  forming  a  lake,  which  ex¬ 
tended  many  miles  weftward,  and  that  at  length  they  burft 
their  barrier,  and  rulhed  out.  The  country  weftward  of' 
them  feems  to  favour  the  fuppofition.  For  feveral  miles 
in  that  direction,  the  river  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a 
broad  and  beautiful  intervale,  which  was  probably  the 
bottom  of  the  ancient  lake. 

LITTLE  GRAN'SDEN,  a  village  in  Cambridgefliire, 
near  Caxton.— Great  Granfden  is  near  it,  but  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  Huntingdon. 

LITTLE  HAMP'TON,  a  feaport  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Sulfex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  with 
about  fix  hundred  inhabitants  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Arun¬ 
del,  and  fixty  fouth  of  London. 

LITTLE  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  in  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  on  the  coalt  of  Patagonia  :  five  miles  north-weft  of 
Bachelor's  river. 

LITTLE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  i Hand  of  Ireland,  in  the 
fiver  Suire,  two  miles  below  Waterford. 

LITTLE  I'SLAND,  an  illand  in  the  river  Lee,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  about  three  miles  in  circumference :  fix  miles  eaft 
of  Cork. 

LITTLE  I'SLAND,  or  Little  Salvado'r,  one  of 
the  fmaller  Bahama  iflands.  Lat.  23.  46.  N.  Ion.  75.  26.  W. 

LITTLE  KE'Y,  or  Bush  Key,  an  ifiet  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21.  26.  N.  Ion. 
84. 40.  W. 

LITTLE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
■which  runs  into  the  Cumberland  in  lat.  36.  32.  N.  Ion. 
88.  30.  W. — A  river  which  runs  into  the  Tennafee  in  lat. 
35.46.  N.  Ion.  83.  47.  W. — A  river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Savannah  fixteen  miles  below  Peterfburg. — 
A  river  of  the  weftern  territory  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Wabach  in  lat.  38.  45.  N.  Ion.  88.  5.  W. — A  river 
of  South-Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Saluda  in  lat.  45. 
10.  N.  Ion.  81.  46.  W. — A  river  of  North-Carolina,  which 
runs  into  the  Pedee  in  lat.  35.  8.  N.  Ion.  79.  52.  W. — A  ri¬ 
ver  of  North-Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Neufe  in  lat. 
35.  26.  N.  Ion.  78.  15.  W. — A  river  of  North-Carolina, 
which  runs  into  Albemarle  Sound  in  lat.  36.  6.  N.  Ion.  76. 
26.  W. — A  river  of  Connecticut ;  it  joins  the  Shetucket 
to  form  the  Thames. 

LITTLE  ROCK'  RIVER,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Wabafh  in  lat.  40.  22.  N.  Ion.  86.  44.  W. 

LITTLE  SO'DUS,  a  harbour  of  Lake  Ontario  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Ofwego. 

LITTLE  WAL'DEN,  a  village  in  Eflex,  and  a  ham¬ 
let  to  Saffron  Walden;  now  called  Audley-End ;  on  the 
fide  of  the  Cambridge  road.  Audley-End  was  once  a 
royal  palace,  the  largeft  in  England  ;  and  of  which  there 
ftill  remains  one  large  court.  It  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Walden-Abbey,  by  Thomas  lord  Audley,  fon  of 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  the  only  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  the  afore-named  lord  Audley.  This  Tho¬ 
mas  was  fummoned  to  parliament,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  as  lord  Audley  of  Walden  ;  and  was  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Suffolk  by  James  I.  to  whom  he  was  firft 
chamberlain,  and  afterwards  lord  bigh-treafurer.  It  was 
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defigned  for  a  royal  palace  for  Edward  III.  and,  when  ie 
was  finished  with  all  the  elegance  and  talle  of  the  times, 
the  king  was  invited  to  fee  it;  and,  as  he  paffed  to  New¬ 
market,  he  took  iip  a  night’s  lodging  there ;  when,  after 
having  viewed  it  with  great  furprife  and  attonifhment,  the 
earl  alked  him  how  he  approved  of  it  ?  Fie  anfwered, 
“Very  well;  but  troth,  man,”  Laid  he,  “it  is  too  much 
for  ixking ;  but  it  may  do  tor  a  lord  liigh-treafurer ;”  and 
io  left  1 1  upon  the  earl’s  hands,  who  is  reported  to  have 
had  then  an  eftate  of  50,000b  a-year.  King  Charles  II. 
indeed,  purchafed  it  for  a  royal  palace,  as  the  builder  in- 
tended  it,  and  mortgaged  the  hearth-tax  to  James  earl  of 
Suffolk,  to  anfvvei  the  purchafe  ;  but,  upon  the  revolution, 
when  the  faid  tax  was  taken  off,  the  ftate  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  fpare  the  money,  king  William  re-granted 
the  houfe  to  the  family ;  upon  which,  Henry  earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk  pulled  down  a  great  part  of  it.  It  now  belongs  to 
lord  Howard  of  Walden,  who  in  1764  caufed  the  ground 
in  the  front  of  the  houfe  to  be  elegantly  laid  out,  and  a 
bridge  built  over  a  piece  of  water  that  was  formed  by  a 
rivulet  which  divides  the  road  from  the  houfe.  Its  inter¬ 
nal  grandeur  and  external  beauties,  replete  with  all  the 
varieties  of  hill  and  vale,  vvood  and  water,  are  rarely  to 
be  found  combined  within  fuch  limits. 

At  a  fmall  town  called  Littlebury,  not  far  from  Aud¬ 
ley-End,  is  a  houfe  which  was  erected  by  the  famous 
Mr.  Winftanley,  who  built  Eddyftone  light-houfe,  and  pe¬ 
riled  in  it,  as  mentioned  in  vol.  vi.  p.  242.  The  fame- 
gentleman  was  famous  alfo  for  his  water-works,  full  of 
whimfical  but  ingenious  contrivances. — Streathall,  north- 
welt  of  Saffron  Walden,  is  in  old  records  reckoned  a  ham¬ 
let  to  Littlebury. 

Near  Ickleton  and  Streathall,  upon  the  river  Cam,  lie# 
Chetterford  ;  where,  in  the  year  1719,  were  dilcovered 
the  veftiges  of  a  Roman  city.  The  foundation  of  the 
walls  is  very  apparent  quite  round,  though  level  with  the 
ground,  including  about  fifty  acres.  Great  part  of  it 
ierves  for  a  caufeway  to  the  public  Cambridge  road  from 
London.  The  Crown  Inn  is  built  upon  it.  At  the  north- 
weft  end  of  the  town  is  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  tem¬ 
ple.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough-Field,  as  they  term  the  ancient  city,  whofe  name 
was  Camboritum,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  this  pa- 
rifti,  they  fay,  has  been  a  royal  manor.  Not  far  off,  by 
Audley-End,  is  a  great  Roman  camp,  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  where  now  itand  the  ruins  of  a  hunting-tower  of 
brick.  0 

A  little  north  of  this  part  of  the  country  rifes  the  river 
Stour,  which,  for  a  courfe  of  fifty  miles  or  more,  parts 
the  two  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Effex ;  palling  through  or 
near  Haveril,  Clare,  Cavendilh,  Melford,  Sudbury,  Buers, 
Nayland,  Stretford,  Dedham,  Manningtree,  and  into  the 
fea  at  Harwich. 

LITTLE  YORK',  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  fituated 
on  the  north-weftern  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  the  feat 
of  government  of  that  province.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Americans  on  the  27th  of  April,  1813;  but  they  were 
foon  compelled  to  quit  it.  It  is  40  miles  north  by  weft  of 
Niagara  Fort,  and  120  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kingfton.  Lat. 
43.  57.  N.  Ion.  80.  35.  W. 

LIT'TLEBOROUGH,  four  miles  above  Gainfborough, 
but  in  Nottinghainttiire,  is  the  Agelocum,  or  Segelocum,  of 
the  Romans;  now  a  fmall  village,  jult  upon  the  edge  of 
the  water,  in  a  nook.  It  feems  to  have  been  only  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  ditch,  and  was  of  a  fquare  form.  The  wa¬ 
ter  ran  quite  round  it;  for  to  the  weft,  where  White’s 
Bridge  is,  a  watery  valley  hems  it  in,  fo  that  it  was  lurfi- 
ciently  ttrong.  The  Trent  has  wailied  away  part  of  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  town.  Foundations  and  pavements 
are  vilible  in  the  bank.  Here  an  urn,  with  a  coin  of  Do- 
mitian,  was  found  ;  and  great  numbers  of  coins  have  been 
taken  up  in  ploughing  and  digging,  which  they  call  Jzoine- 
pennies,  becaufe  thole  creatures  fometimes  root  them  up, 
and  the  inhabitants  take  little  care  to  preferve  them.  Bri~ 
tip  Directory,  vol.  ii. 

3  LIT'TLEBOROUGHj 
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LIT'TLEBOROUGH,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Nevis  :  two  miles  north  of  Charleftown. 

LITTLENESS,  f.  Smallnefs  of  hulk. — We  may  fup- 
pofe  a  great  many  degrees  of  littlenefs  and  lightnefs  in  thefe 
earthy  particles,  fo  as  many  of  them  might  float  in  the  air. 
Burnet. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littlenefs. 

To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  lefs 

Even  that  nothing  which  at  firft  we  were.  Donne. 

Meannefs  ;  want  of  grandeur. — The  Englifh  and  French, 
in  verfe,  are  forced  to  raife  their  language  with  metaphors', 
by  the  pompoufnefs  of  the  whole  phrafe  to  wear  off  any 
littlenefs  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts.  Addifon. — 
Want  of  dignity. — The  angelic  grandeur,  by  being  con¬ 
cealed,  does"  not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  lit¬ 
tlenefs  fo  much,  as  if  it  was  always  difplayed.  Collier. 

LIT'TLETON,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Marfhfield. — A  village  in  Hampfhire,  be¬ 
tween  Stockbridge  and  Itchingftoke.— A  village  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  on  the  river  Afh,  near  Lalam  ;  fo  called  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  ground  belonging  to  it. — A  village  in 
Wiltftiire,  in  the  pafilh  of  Lavington-Bifhops  ;  with  a 
fair  at  Midfummer. — A  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  between 
Midfutnmer  Norton  and  Pensford. — A  village  in  Surry, 
near  Guildford. — A  village  in  Suflex,  north-weft  of  Mid- 
hurft. — A  village  in  Wiltftiire,  three  miles  from  Trow¬ 
bridge. 

LIT'TLETON,  North,  South,  and  Middle,  are  three, 
fmall  villages  on  the  eaft  borders  of  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter,  but  only  two  parifhes  ;  noted  for  a  petrifying  fpring, 
on  the  top  of  that  which  they  call  Harrow-Hill,  fituate  in 
the  North  and  Middle  Littleton,  two  miles  from  Eve- 
fliam;  the  water  is  laid  to  be  very  excellent  for  fore  eyes. 
There  is  no  church  at  North-Littleton,  and  that  at  Mid¬ 
dle- Littleton  is  difufed. 

LIT'TLETON,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Middle- 
fex  county,  Maffachufetts,  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft 
of  Bofton. — A  poft-town  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamp¬ 
fhire,  incorporated  in  1784.— A  townftiip,  now  called 
Waterford,  in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Connecticut  river. 

LIT'TLETON  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh 
lawyer  and  judge,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas 
Weftcote,  efq.  of  the  county  of  Devon,  by  the  heirefs  of 
Littleton  of  Frankley  in  Worcefterftiire,  whofe  name  he 
alfnmed.  After  an  education  at  one  of  the  univerfities, 
he  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  law-readers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  marlhalfea-court  and  king’s  fer- 
geant ;  and,  in  1455,  went  the  northern  circuit  as  judge 
of  aftife.  He  was  continued  in  the  fame  poll  by  Edward  IV. 
and  w'as  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
in  1466.  During  the  fame  feign  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  bath.  He  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  1481,  leaving 
three  fons,  from  whom  many  confiderable  families  of  the 
name  are  defcended.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  his  profeflion  by  his  valuable  treatife  of  the 
“  Tenures  and  Titles  by  which  Eftates  were  anciently 
held  in  England.”  It  was  written  in  law  French  ;  but  the 
date  neither  of  its  compofition  nor  of  its  firft  publication 
is  afcertained.  A  commentary  upon  it  (with  a  tranlla- 
t-ion)  forms  the  firft  book  of  Coke’s  Inrtitutes. 

LIT'TLETON  (Edward),  diftinguiftied  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  common-law,  fon  of  fir  Edward,  a 
Welfti  judge,  was  born  in  1589,  and  purfued  his  college- 
exercifes  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  an  active  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  year  1628,  and,  together  with  fir  Edward 
Coke  and  fir  Dudley  Digges,  carried  up  the  Petition  of 
Right  from  the  commons  to  the  lords  ;  he  was  alfo  a  lead¬ 
ing  manager  in  the  accufation  againft  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  in  which  his  judicious  eonduCl  obtained  for  him 
£he  good  opinion  of  the'prince  and  people.  He  fucceeded 
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his  father  as  a  Welfti  judge,  and  was  chofen  recorder  of 
London.  In  1634  he  was  made  by  Charles  I',  folicitor- 
general,  and  knighted;  in  1639  he  was  fworn  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common-pleas;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  lord  keeper  of  the  great  leal  of 
England,  and  called  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by -the  title  of 
lord  Littleton.  He  afterwards  loft  the  favour  of  the  king, 
though  it  is  believed  without  reafon,  which  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  after  regain.  He  died  in  Auguft  1645,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  and  had  a  funeral  oration  pro¬ 
nounced  over  him  by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  He  pub- 
liftied  a  book  of  Reports  of  Cafes  in  the  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  from  the  fecond  to  the  eighth 
of  Charles  I.  fome  fpeeches  in  parliament  ;  and  feveral 
arguments  and  difcourfes. 

LIT'TLETON  (Adam),  a  learned  philologift,  was  born 
in  162.7  at  Hales-Owen,  in  Shropihire,  of  which  parifti  his 
father  was  vicar.  He  received  his  fchool-education  at 
Weftminfter  under  Dr.  Bulby  ;  and,  in  1644,  was  eleCted 
a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  He  was 
ejeCted  by  the  parliament-vifitoi s  in  1648,  and  fupported 
himfelf  for  fome  years  as  an  uftier  at  different  fchoo!s0 
In  1658  he  was  appointed  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter 
fchool.  After  the  reftoration  he  became  king’s  chaplain 
in  ordinary,  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and,  in 
1674,  was  induCted  into  the  reCtory  of  Chelfea,  at  which 
place  he  had  kept  a  fchool  for  fome  years.  He  was  alfo 
made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  fub- 
dean.  died  at  Chelfea  in  1694.  Mr.  Littleton  was  a 
man  of  an  amiable  private  character,  and  a  very  general 
fcholar.  Befides  the  clalfical  languages,  he  was  conver- 
fant  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  abftrufer  parts  of  mathematics.  He 
was  the  author  of  leveral  works  in  divinity  and  philology; 
but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Latin  Dictionary,  which 
was  in  general  ufe  in  the  Englifh  fchools  before  that  of 
Ainf’worth.  It  was  firft  publifhed  in  1678,  4to.  and  re¬ 
printed  with  additions  in  1685. 

LITTLETOin  (Lord).  See  Lyttelton. 

LIT'TLETON’s  1'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Florida 
Stream.  Lat.  24.  42.  N.  Ion.  81. 40.  W. 

LIT'TLETON-UPON-SEV'EKN,  a  village  nearThorn- 
bury  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

LIT'TLETON-WICK-GREE'N,  a  village  three  miles 
from  Maidenhead  in  Berkfhire. 

LIT'TLING,/.  [from  little.']  Any  thing  very  little. 

LIT'TON,  fouth-weft  of  Bridport,  in  Dorfetfhire,  is  a 
large  parifh  in  a  level  enclofed  country,  at  the  foot  of 
fteep  chalky  hills  that  rife  on  the  north  of  it.  It  had  a 
market,  now  difufed.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool.  The 
church  ftands  towards  the  north  fide  of  the  parifti,  and 
has  a  neat  high  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  about  1500. 

LITTORAL,  adj.  \littoralis,\.?&.'\  Belonging  to  thefhore. 

LITTOREL'LA,  /.  [dimin.  from  littus,  Lat.  the  fhore; 
this  plant  growing  on  the  fea-coaft.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  tetrandria,  natural  order  of 
plantagir.es,  JuJf.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male. 
Calyx  :  perianth  four-leaved,  upright.  Corolla  :  one-pe- 
talled  ;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  5  bwder  four- parted, 
upright,  permanent.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  filiform, 
very  long,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  antherse  heart- 
fnaped.  II.  Female  in  the  fame  plant.  Calyx  :  none.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  conic,  with  flightly  four-cleft  mouth  ; 
permanent.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong  ;  ftyle  filiform,  very 
long;  liigma  acute.  Pericarpium  ;  the  invefting  corolla. 
Seed  :  nut  one-celled.  The  flower  is  that  of  plantain, 
but  the  fruit  different. — EJfential  CharaBer.  Male:  calyx 
four-leaved  ;  corolla  four-cleft ;  Itamina  long.  Female: 
calyx  none  ;  corolla  flightly  four-cleft;  ftyles  long  ;  feed 
a  nut. 

Littorella  lacuftris,  or  plantain  fhore-weed  ;  the  only 
fpecies  known.  The  root  lhoots  out  long  running  fibres, 
which  take  root  afrefti,  and  thus  in  a  ftiort  time  cover  the 
brink  of  the  lakes  with  tufts  of  femi-cylindrical,  linear, 

acute. 
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acute,  leaves,  about  two  inches  long!  Three,  four,  or 
more,  naked  ftalks  arife  from  between  the  leaves,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  terminated  each  with  one  greenifli 
male  flower.  The  female  flowers  are  fertile,  commonly 
two,  fometimes  three,  at  the  bafe  of  the  male  ilalk.  Lin¬ 
naeus  in  bis  earlier  works,  following  Tournefort,  placed 
this  plant  with  the  Plantagos.  It  has  indeed  their  flower ; 
but  the  ftamens  and  piftils  being  found  in  feparate  flowers, 
though  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  fruit  being  different 
from  that  of  the  plantains,  he  afterwards  feparated  it  from 
that  genus.  He  remarks,  that  the  male  flower  is  on  a 
ftalk,  taller  than  the  female  ;  the  female  flower  fertile  at 
the  root,  and  the  ftyle  often  as  long  as  the  ftalk  of  the 
male  flower.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the 
fhores  of  lakes.  Ray,  who  ranges  it  with  the  rulh-graffes, 
and  calls  it  the  fmalleft  marfh-plantain,  obferved  it  near 
Cambridge,  Glafgow,  and  Penzance.  It  is  frequent  alfo  in 
Scotland  and  fome  parts  of  Wales;  on  Hounflow  heath  ; 
near  LoweltofF,  Suffolk;  Hofeiey-lough,  Northumberland, 
&c.  and  on  the  margins  of  all  the  lakes  in  Ireland  that 
have  gravelly  fhores. 

LITU'BIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Liguria. 
Strabo. 

LITVINTZO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  oklrkutlk  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Iiimfk. 

To  LIT'URATE,  v.  a.  To  blot  out.  Cole.  _ 

LITUR'GIC,  adj.  [from  liturgy.]  Belonging  to  the  li¬ 
turgy. 

LIT'URGY,  f.  [hurvgyict,  Gr.  of  -AeiIcc,  public,  and 
£§yo»,  work.]  Form  of  prayers;  formulary  of  public  de¬ 
votions. — We  dare  not  admit  any  fuch  form  of  liturgy, 
as  either  appointeth  no  fcripture  at  all,  or  very  little,  to 
be  read  in  the  church.  Hooker. — The  blefledeft  of  mortal 
wights  began  to  be  importuned,  fo  that  a  great  part  of 
divine  liturgy  was  addreffed  iolely  to  her.  Hoiuel. 

Liturgy  is  ufed  among  the  Romanifts  to  fignify  the 
Mafs  ;  and  among  us  the  Common  Prayer. 

All  who- have  written  on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  days  divine  fervice  was  exceedingly  fimple,  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  few  ceremonies,  and  con  lifting  of  but  a 
fmall  number  of  prayers ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  increafed 
the  number  of  external  ceremonies,  and  added  new  pray¬ 
ers,  to  make  the  office  look  more  awful  and  venerable  to 
the  people.  At  length  things  were  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  a  regulation  became  neceffary  ;  and  it  was  found  pro¬ 
per  to  put  the  fervice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  it, 
into  writing;  and  this  was  what  they  called  a  liturgy. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  church,  every  bifhop  had 
a  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own  diocefe;  and,  if  he 
kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doftrine,  all  other  matters 
•were  left  to  his  own  difcretion.  Afterwards  the  praftice 
was  for  the  whole  province  to  follow  the  metropolitan 
church,  which  alfo  became  the  general  rule  of  the  church  ; 
and  this  Lindwood  acknowledges  to  be  the  common  law 
of  the  church  ;  intimating  that  the  ufe  of  feveral  fervices 
in  the  fame  province,  which  was  the  cafe  in  England,  was 
not  to  be  warranted  but  by  long  cuftom.  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  compofed  in  the  year  1547, 
and  eftablifhed  in  the  fecund  year  of  Edward  VI.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed  ;  becaufe  fome 
things  were  contained  in  that  liturgy  which  fhowed  a 
compliance  with  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  times,  and 
exceptions  were  taken  againft  it  by  fome  learned  men  at 
home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad.  Some  alterations  were  made 
in  it,  which  confided  in  adding  the  General  Confeflion 
and  Abfolution,  and  the  Communion  to  begin  with  the 
Ten  Commandments.  The  ufe  of  oil  in  confirmation  and 
extreme  unftion  was  left  out,  and  alfo  prayers  for  fouls 
departed,  and  what  tended  to  a  belief  of  Chrilt’s  real  pre¬ 
fence  in  the  eucharilt.  This  liturgy,  fo  reformed,  was  ef- 
tabliftied  by  the  aft  of  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  1.  However, 
it  was  abolifhed  by  queen  Mary,  who  enafted,  that  the 
fervice  Ihould  ftand  as  it  was  moll  commonly  ufed  in  the 
laftyear  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  The  liturgy 
©f  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  was  re-eltabliftied,  with  fome  few  al- 
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teaations  and  additions,  by  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  All  the  bifhops 
prefent  diflented  both  in  this  and  the  former  afts ;  and, 
therefore,  the  expreffion  “lords  fpiritual”  doth  not  occur 
in  either  of  them.  Gibf.  268.  Some  farther  alterations 
were  introduced,  in  confequence  of  the  review  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book,  by  order  of  king  James,  in  the  firlt 
year  of  his  reign;  particularly  in  the  office  of  Private 
Baptifm,  in  feveral  rubrics  and  other  paflages,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  five  or  fix  new  prayers  and  thanklgivings,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  Catechilm  which  contains  the  doftrine 
of  the  facraments.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  fo  al¬ 
tered,  remained  in  force  from  the  firft  year  of  king  James 
to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.  But  the  laft  review  of 
the  liturgy  was  in  the  year  1661,  and  the  lalt  aft  of  uni¬ 
formity  enjoining  the  obfervance  of  it,  is  15  &  14  Car.  II, 
c.  4.  See  Common  Prayer. 

Set  forms  of  prayer,  precompofed,  and  daily  repeated, 
have  ever  been  in  ufe  where  there  has  been  any  conftant 
practice  of  religious  duties  ;  and  fuch  eftablilhed  forms 
appear  neceffary,  not  only  to  aflift  the  meditations  of  thofe 
who  cannot  always  command  their  thoughts,  and  direft 
them  to  the  proper  object ;  but  alfo  for  the  purpofe  of 
uniting  perfons  in  public  devotion,  which  could  never  be 
carried  on  without  fome  fettled  and  known  expreffion  of 
fentiment  and  words,  in  which  they  all  agreed,  and  to 
which  they  all  were  accuttomed. 

The  praftice  of  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  church  has 
been  the  lame,  in  conforming  to  the  ufe  of  fome  pre-com- 
pofed  prayers.  We  are  told,  that  David  appointed  the 
Levites  to  Jlartd  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lordt 
and  hkewi/e  at  even,  x  Chron.  xxiii.  30;  which  could  not 
be  performed  by  many  perfons  together,  without  fome  fet 
form  in  which  they  all  could  join.  As  our  Saviour  al¬ 
ways  joined  in  communion  with  the  Jewifli  church,  he 
lent  his  fanftion  to  fuch  fet  forms  by  his  compliance  with 
them  ;  and  he  finally  gave  the  ftrongeft  approbation  to 
continuing  the  praftice,  by  delivering  to  his  difciples  at 
leaft  one  let  form  of  prayer,  when  they  alked  it  of  him. 
No  doubt,  the  apoftles  and  difciples  joined  in  the  Jewifli 
worfliip  till  our  Lord’s  afeenfion;  and,  when  they  had  form¬ 
ed  Chriftian  affemblies,  it  is  plain  they  ufed  in  them  pre¬ 
compofed  forms,  more  efpecially  in  pfalms,  and  hymns,  and 
Jpiritual  fongs, Ephef.  v.  61 ;  which,  and  the  like  deicriptions 
of  public  devotions,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament,  give  an  idea  of  fome  liturgical  order  obferved 
among  thofe  who  had  converfed  with  Chrill ;  and  gave  a 
degree  of  credit  to  the  liturgies  which  have  been,  from 
the  earlieft  ages,  aferibed  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
James ;  which,  though  not  compofed  by  thofe  perfons, 
are  certainly  of  an  age  very  near  to  them. 

That  the  primitive  Chriltians  ufed  let  forms  of  prayer, 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  exprelfions  to  be  found,  in  the 
earlieft  fathers,  of  “  Common  prayers,”  “conllituted  pray¬ 
ers,”  and  “folemn  prayers.”  But  this  matter  is  put  out 
of  all  doubt,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Apoltolical  Conlti- 
tutions,  where  the  forms  both  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer  are  given,  with  as  much  regularity  as  in  any  mo¬ 
dern  liturgy.  After  the  period  of  that  work,  which, 
though  not  apoltolical,  as  it  purports  to  be,  is  of  a  very 
high  and  acknowledged  antiquity,  the  forming  of  liturgies 
became  an  exercife  for  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  among 
the  fathers.  St.  Bafil,  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  St.  Ambrole, 
compofed  each  their  orders  and  forms  of  prayer,  which 
we  now  poffefs.  In  this  clafs  of  works  may  be  reckoned, 
the  Leftionary  of  Sr.  Jerome,  and  the  Sacramentary  of  St. 
Gregory  ;  which  lalt  perfon  teems  to  have  brought  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  weltern  church  to  a  more  complete  form  than 
they  had  yet  received  ;  and,  by  fuch  eminent  fervices  to 
the  church,  he  obtained  the  furname  of  the  Great. 

Out  of  thefe  various  liturgies  had  been  compiled,  at 
different  times,  the  forms  of  public  fervice  that  were  ufed 
ia  this  kingdom,  for  many  centuries,  during  the  reign  of 
popery.  They  were  known,  under  the  feveral  names  of 
Breviaries,  Miffals,  and  Mafs-books  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
name  and  defeription  differed  the  one  from  the  other ; 
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hence  there  were  in  the  kingdom  divers  forms  of  public 
prayer  ;  there  was  the  ufe  of  Sarum,  the  ufe  of  York,  the 
ufe  of  Bangor,  and  the  ufe  of  Lincoln.  Thefe  offices  were 
all  in  Latin  ;  fo  that  the  laity,  who  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  learned  education,  could  not  join  in  them,  nor  receive 
any  edification  from  them  ;  they  were  alfo  mixed  with 
many  of  thofe  corruptions  into  which  the  mother-church  of 
the  weftern  world,  the  church  of  Rome,  had  fallen  name¬ 
ly,  addreffes  to  the  faints,  adorations  of  the  ho(f,  images, 
and  other  inventions  that  were  no  longer  looked  on  with 
reverence  when  Henry  VIII.  began  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
formation.  It  was  then  thought  necefiary  to  correct  and 
amend  thefe  offices ;  and  not  only  to  have  the  fervice  of 
the  church  in  the  Engliffi  tongue,  but  to  reftore  it  to  its 
original  purity  ;  it  being  the  defign  of  our  reformers  not 
to  introduce  a  new  form  of  worlhip,  but  to  correct  and 
amend  the  old  one,  till  it  was  rendered  more  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  in  the 
pureft-agesof  Chriftianity.  In  this  reformation  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  moderation,  and  gradually,  according  as  they 
were  able  ;  and  thus  at  length  our  Common  Prayer,  framed 
upon  the  molt  approved  models  of  primitive  Chriftianity, 
and  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  after  fucceffive  revifions, 
has  been  judged  to  be  as  comprehenlive  and  as  unexcep¬ 
tionable  a  form  of  public  fervice  as  is  ufed  in  any  church 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  teftimony  of  the  celebrated 
Grotius,  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  primitive  patterns 
than  thofe  of  any  of  the  reformed  churches.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  high  efteem  with  the  moft  eminent  protef- 
tants  abroad  ;  and  it  has  been  admired  even  in  the  eaftern 
churches :  it  is  difapproved  only  by  the  papifts,  who 
grudge  that  it  retains  not  more  of  their  fervice;  and  by 
the  diffenters,  who  are  jealous  that  it  retains  fo  much. 

Archdeacon  Paley  obferves,  that  it  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
cult  talk  to  contraft  the  liturgies  of  moft  churches  into 
lialf  their  prefent  compafs  ;  and  yet  retain  every  diftinft 
petition,  as  well  as  the  fubftance  of  every  fentirnent  which 
can  be  found  in  them.  Although  this  author  does  not 
admit  the  propriety  of  ftudying  brevity  too  much,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  too-great  length  of  church-fervices  is 
unfavourable  to  piety.  It  begets  in  many  an  early  and 
unconquerable  diflike  to  the  public  vvorftiip  of  their  coun¬ 
try  or  communion.  They  come  to  church  feldcm  ;  and 
enter  the  doors  when  they  do  come  under  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  tedious  attendance,  which  they  prepare  for  at 
fir  ft,  or  foon  after  relieve,  by  compofing  themfelves  to  a 
drowfy  forgetfulnefs  of  the  place  and  duty,  or  by  fending 
abroad  their  thoughts  in  fearch  of  more  amuftng  occupa¬ 
tion.  Although  there  may  be  fome  few  of  a  difpofition 
not  to  be  wearied  with  religious  exercifes,  yet,  where  a  ri¬ 
tual  is  prolix,  and  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  long, 
no  effect  is  in  general  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  indolence 
will  find  in  it  an  excufe,  and  piety  be  dilconcerted  by 
impatience.  It  might  further  be  obferved,  that  the  extent 
of  our  ellabliihed  liturgy  does  not  leave  time  fufficient 
for  public  inftruction ;  tliat  the  attention  is  fatigued  be¬ 
fore  this  part  of  our  public  fervice  commences  ;  and  that 
cxcefs  in  our  public  difcourfes,  which  admit  of  variety, 
is  more  excufable  than  the  lame  fault  in  our  devotional 
exercifes,  during  which  the  attention  ought  to  be  kept 
alive,  and  the  underftanding  and  heart  properly  engaged; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  fervice  (el'pecially  the 
inorning-fervice)  is  fo  long,  fermons  are  now  generally 
fnort,  and  catechizing  altogether  omitted.  But  the  length 
and  repetitions  complained  of  in  our  liturgy  are  not  fo 
much  the  fault  of  the  compilers,  as  the  effect  of  uniting 
into  one  fervice,  what  was  originally  diftributed  into  three. 
Accordingly  we  obferve,  thar  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in.  parti¬ 
cular  is  enjoined  to- be  publicly  ufed  every  Lord’s  day  in 
our  ordinary  fervice,  when  there  is  no.  communion,  no 
lefs  than  feven  times,  viz.  five  times  in  the  morning  and 
twice  in  the  afternoon;  and  when  there  is  a  communion, 
and  alfo  afternoon  fermon  or  lefture,  then  nine  times ;  and 
if  the  office  of  baptifm,-and  the  other  of  churching  of  wo¬ 
men,  happen  to  cpme  in,  as  they  may  and  do  fometimes, 
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hoth  morning  and  afternoon,  then  thirteen  times.  The 
Gloria  Patri  is  introduced  commonly,  and  moft  ufually, 
feven  or  eight  times;  riot  unfrequently  nine  or  ten  ;  and 
may  alfo  occur  eleven  times,  in  the  courfe  of  our  morn¬ 
ing  fervice  only.  Notwithftanding  that  dread  of  innova¬ 
tion,  which,  fays  archdeacon  Paley,  feems  to  have  become 
the  panic  of  the  age,  few,  as  he  fuppofes,  would  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  fuch  omiffions,  abridgments,  or  change  in  the 
arrangement,  as  the  combination  of  feparate  fervices  muft 
neceflarily  require,  even  fuppofing  each  to  have  been 
faultlefs  in  itfelf.  If,  together  with  thefe  alterations,  the 
Epiftles  and  Gol'pels,  and  the  Collefls  which  precede  them, 
were  compofed  and  feledfed  with  more  regard  to  unity  of 
fubjeft  and  defign  ;  and  the  Pfnlms  and  Leflons  either  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  minifter,  or  better  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  of  the  audience,  and  the  edification  of  mo¬ 
dern  life  ;  the  church  of  England  would  be  in  poffeffion 
of  a  liturgy,  in  which  thofe  who  affent  to  her  doftrines 
would  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  diffatisfied  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  many  beauties.  The  ftyle  throughout  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  calm,  without  coldnefs  ;  and,  though  every¬ 
where  i'edate,  oftentimes  affefting.  The  paufes  in  the 
fervice  are  difpofed  at  proper  intervals;  the  tranfitions 
from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  from  confeffion  to 
prayer,  from  prayer  to  thankfgiving,  from  thanklgiving 
to  “hearing  of  the  word,”  are  contrived,  like  feenes  in 
the  drama,  to  fupply  the  mind  with  a  fucceffion  of  diver- 
fified  engagements.  As  much  variety  is  introduced  alfo 
in  the  form  of  praying  as  this  kind  of  compofition  feems 
capable  of  admitting. 

It  would  be  difingenuous  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
chief  part  of  our  liturgy  was  in  ufe  in  the  Roman-catholic 
church,  from  which  the  church  of  England  is  reformed  ; 
but  it  would  betray  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  ecclefi- 
aftical  antiquity  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  prayers  and  fervices 
originated  in  that  church,  as  feveral  of  them  were  in  ufe 
from  the  fivft  ages  of  C.hriftianity,  and  many  of  the  beft 
of  them  before  the  name  of  pope  or  popery  was  known 
in  the  earth.  Clarke’s  Bible,  p.  xxv.  Cockfons  Com.  Prayer. 

LIT'UUS,/.  Among  the  Romans,  was  the  ftaff  made 
ufe  of  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It  bore 
a  refemblance  to  the  crofier  of  a  bilhop,  but  was  ftorter. 
It  was  crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickeft  in  the  curved 
part,  according  to  A.  Gellius.  We  frequently  meet  with  a 
reprefentation  of  it  upon  medals,  amongft  other  pontifical 
inftruments.  It  was  called  Lituus  Quirinalis,  from  Quirinus, 
a  name  of  Romulus,  who  was  flcilled  in  all  the  myfteries 
of  augury.  On  fome  coins  of  Nero  the  lituus  appears  at 
his  breaft  ;  and  from  badly-preferved  coins  has  been  taken 
by  fome  medallic  writers  for  a  ferpent. 

Lituus  was  alfo  an  inltrument  of  mufic  in  ufe  in 
the  Roman  army,  in  the  form  of  the  augural  ftaff,  whence 
it  had  its  name.  It  was  a  fpecies  of  clarion,  or  oftave 
trumpet,  made  of  metal,  and  extremely  loud  and  fh rill, 
ufed  for  the  cavalry,  as  the  ftraight  trumpet  was  for  the 
foot.  Horace  diltinguilhes  it  from  the  tuba,  or  trumpets 
Multos  caftra  juvant,  et  lituo  tub® 

Permiltus  fonitus,  — - - —  Od.  i.  23. 

as  Claudian  does  from  the  flute  : 

Tibia  pro  lituis,  et  pro  clangore  tubarum 
Molle  lyrse,  fultumque  canant. 

A  genuine  ancient  metalline  lituus  is  now  in  the  poC- 
feffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  ;  it  was  found,  with  many  other 
antiquities,  both  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon,  in  clearing 
the  bed  of  the  river  Wit  ham,  near  Tatterfliall,  Lincoln- 
(hire,  in  1761,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  inltrument  of  the 
kind  that  is  now  extant.  It  is  a  long  narrow  tube,  with 
a  fwelling  curve  at  the  end  ;  it  is  neatly  made  of  very  thin 
brafs,  with  three  joints,  or  pieces,  like  German  flutes; 
and  has  been  well  gilt.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  four 
feet,  though  the  upper  end  has  been. evidently  broken  off. 
An  inftrument  of  this  kind,  made  of  calf  brafs,  was  found 
in  digging  a  well  near  Battle  in  Sufiex,.  and  was  then 
j  filled 
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filled  with  final!  (hells:  there  Is,  an  engraving  of  it  in 
Grofe’s  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  A  fimiiar  trumpet 
is  engraved  in  Montfaucon’s  Roman  Antiquities.  This 
inftrument  frequently  appears  on  ancient  medals  as  a  fym- 
bol  of  war,  and  is  terminated  with  the  head  of  a  boar, 
and  fometimes  with  that  of  a  fnake,  as  on  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily-medal  of  Albinus,  (truck  during  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
public,  between  the  fil'd  Punic  war  and  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus.  See  the  article  Music. 

LITYER'SA,  f.  in  ancient  mufic,  the  fong  of  the 
reapers.  Theocritus,  Apollodorus,  Julius  Pollux,  Suidas, 
and  others,  mention  this  fong,  and  call  it  lityerfa ,  from 
Lyti  urfas,  the  natural  fon  of  Midas ;  a  rude  and  ferocious 
pi  "nee,  who  obliged  ft  rangers  to  work  with  him  in  the 
fields  at  harv.eft-time,  and  thofe  who  were  too  feeble  and 
unable  to  work,  he  put  to  death.  Hercules  killed  him  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father.  Julius  'Pollux  lays  that  this 
fong  was  mournful,  and  fang  round  the  (hearers  to  con- 
foie  Midas  for  the  death  of  his  fon. 

1.1 T'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biftiopric 
of  Bamberg  :  fix  miies  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bamberg. 

LIV  O'E,  a  finall  iftand  of  Denmark,  in  Lymfiord  Gulf 3 
its  form  is  like  a  tadpole,  with  a  long  tail  running  out 
from  its  fouthern  (hore,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  called 
Liv  Tap.  On  the  iftand  is  a  village.  Lat.  56.  53.  N.  Ion. 
9.  6.  E. 

LIVA'DIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Theffaly,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Archipelago, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  Morea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Mediterranean  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  about  thirty-five 
in  its  mean  breadth.  This  province  comprehends  what 
was  properly  called  Greece,  which  included  Acarnania, 
Etolia,  Ozolsea,  Locris,  Phocis,  Doris,  Epiknemidia,  Bceo- 
tia,  Megara,  and  Attica.  In  this  country  are  the  cele¬ 
brated  mountains,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients, 
Parnaffus,  Helicon,  and  Cythasron.  The  places  of  moil 
note  at  prefent  are  Lepanto,  Livadia,  and  Athens. 

LIVA'DIA,  a  city  of  European  Turkey,  in  a  province 
of  the  fame  name  ;  it  is  a  large  populous  town,  fituated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  built  round  a  mountain,  which 
terminates  in  a  peak,  having  on  it  a  caftle.  It  carries  on 
a  pretty  good  trade  :  324.  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  twenty-eight  north  of  Corinth,  and  feventy- 
two  welt  of  Lariffa.  Lat.  38.  37.  N.  ion.  23.  54.  E. 

LIVADOS'TA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Liva- 
dia,  on  the  eaft  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  :  twenty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Livadia. 

LIVARO'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lifieux, 
and  fifteen  eaft-north-eaft  of  Falaiff. 

LIV'AT  WATER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
near  Scalan,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
juns  into  the  Avon  two  miles  above  Kirkmichael. 

LIU'BIM,  a  town  of  Ruflla,  in  the  government  of  Ja- 
rofiavl  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Jaroflavl.  Lat.  58.  55.  N. 
Ion.  40.  30.  E. 

LIU'BITCH,  a  town  of  Ruftla,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernigov,  on  the  Dnieper:  twenty  miles  weft  of  Tcher- 
nigov.  Lat.  51.  22.  N.  Ion.  26.  44.  E. 

LILT'DER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  thirty-one  miles  weft  of  Calmar. 

To  LIVE,  v.n.  [lypan,  lypgan,  Sax.]  To  be  in  a 
ftate  of  animation  3 'to  be  not  dead  : 

Is’t  night’s  predominance,  or  the  day’s  (hame. 

That  darkne.s  dots  the  (ace  of  earth  intomb. 

When  living  day  fltould  kifs  it  ?  Sk%kefpeare's  Macbeth. 
To  fave  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead, 

Ag?inft  one  warrior’s  arms  all  Troy  they  led,  Dryden. 
To  pafs  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  regard  to  habits, 
good  or  ill,  happinefs  or  inifery. — O  death,  how  bitter  is 
the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that  liveth  at  reft  !  Ec- 
clus.  xli.  Parker,  in  his  fermon  before  them. 
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touched  them  fo  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hayward. — A  late  prelate,  of  a 
remarkable  zeal  for  the  church,  were  religious  to  be  tried 
by  lives,  would  have  lived  down  the  pope,  and  the  whole 
confiftory.  Atterbury. — If  we  are  firmly  refolved  to  live  up: 
to  the  dictates  of  reaifon,  without  any  regard  to  wealth 
and  reputation,  we  may  go  through  life  with  fteadinefs' 
and  pleafure.  Addifon. — To  continue  in  life.— The  way  to 
live  long  mutt  be,  to  ufe  our  bodies  fo  as  is  mod  agreeable- 
to  the  rules  of  temperance.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run  5 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  ffnifh  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.  Shakefpeare. i 

To  live,  emphatically  ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs  5 
Live  while  you  live,  the  Epicure  would  fay. 

And  fnatch  the  pleafures  of  the  prefent  day  j 
Live  while  you  live,  the  facred  preacher  cries. 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be  : 

I  live  to  pleafure  when  I  live  to  thee.  Doddridge. 

To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or  fpiritual.— My 
ftatutes  and  judgments,  if  a  man  do,  he  (hall  live  in  thenu 
Lev.  xviii.  5. — He  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or 
deep,  we  (hould  live  together  with  him.  1  Thejf.  v.  10.— = 
To  remain  undeftroyed. — It  was  a  miraculous  providence 
that  could  make  a  veffel,  fo  ill-manned,  live  upon  fea ; 
that  kept  it  from  being  dafhed  againft  the  hills,  or  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  deeps.  Burnet. 

Mark  how  the  (hifting  winds  from  weft  arife. 

And  what  collected  night  involves  the  (kies ! 

Nor  can  our  (haken  veffels  live  at  lea. 

Much  lefs  againft  the  tempeft  force  their  way.  Dryde'/tt 
To  continue  ;  not  to  be  loft. — Men’s  evil  manners  live  in 
brafsj  their  virtues  we  write  in  water.  Shakefpeare » 

Sounds  which  addrefs  the  ear  are  loft  and  die 
In  one  ftiort  hour;  but  that  which  (trikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  fight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light.  IVatis * 

To  converfe;  to  cohabit :  followed  by  with  s 
The  (hepherd-fwains  (hall  dance  and  fing, 

For  thy  delight  each  May  morning,  . 

If  thefe  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 

Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Shakefpeare . 

To  feed.— Thofe  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals 
liave'their  flelh  more  alkaiefcent  than  thofe  that  live  upon 
vegetables.  Arbnthnot. — To  maintain  one’s  felf ;  to  be  fup- 
ported. — A  molt  notorious  thief;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
fpoils  and  robberies.  Speifer. — They  which  minifter  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple.  1  Cor.  ix.  13. 
— The  number  of  foldiers  can  never  be  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  tnofe  that  are  idle 
to  that  of  thofe  who  live  ay  labour.  Temple.— He  had  been 
molt  of  his  time  in  good  fervice,  and  had  fomething  to 
live  on  now  he  was  old.  Temple . — To  be  in  a  ftate  of  mo¬ 
tion  or  vegetation  : 

Cool  groves  and  living  lakes 

Give  after  toilfome  days  a  foft  repefe  at  night.  Dryden ». 

To  be  unexringuilhed  : 

Pure  oil  and  incenfe  on  the  Ere  they  throw  ; 

Thele  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dull  devour. 

Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.  Dryden i- 

LIVE,  adj.  [from  alive.']  Quick,;  not  dead. — .If  one 
man’s  ox  hurt  another  that  he  die,  they  (hall  fell  the  live 
ox,  and  divide  the  money.  Exodus. — Aftive;  not  extin- 
guilhed.— A  louder  found  was  produced  by  the  impetu-- 
ous  eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  faltpetre,  upon 
catting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it.  Boyle. 

LIV'E-EVER,  in  botany.  See  Sed.um, 
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LIV'E-IN-IDLENESS.  See  Viola.  . 

LIV'E-LONG.  See  Telephium. 

LI'VELESS,  adj.  Wanting  life ;  rather  lifclef  t 
Defcription  cannot  fuit  itfelf  in  words. 

To  demonftrate  the  life  of  fuch  a  battle, 

In  life  fo  livelefs  as  it  fhows  itfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

LIVELIHOOD,/,  [corrupted  from  Livelode.]  Sup¬ 
port  of  life  ;  maintenance  ;  means  of  living. — 'Trade  em¬ 
ploys  multitudes  of  hands,  and  furnillies  the  pooreft  of 
our  fellow-fubjefts  with  the  opportunities  of  gaining  an 
honeft  livelihood.  Addifon. 

Ah  !  lucklefs  babe  !  born  under  cruel  (far. 

And  in  dead  parents’  baleful  afhes  bred  ; 

Full  little  weened  thou  what  forrows  are 

Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood !  Fairy  Queen. 

LIVELINESS,  f.  Appearance  of  life. — That  livelinefs 
which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  makes  appear,  may  feem 
the  living  hand  of  nature.  Drydeiis  Dufrefnoy. — Vivacity  j 
fprightlinefs. — Extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  live¬ 
linefs  and  fpirit,  come  lometimes  to  be  fet  right,  and  fo 
make  able  and  great  men  5  but  tame  and  low  Ipirits  very 
feldom  attain  to  any  thing.  Locke. 

LI'VELODE,  /.  [ live,  and  lode,  from  lead ;  the  means 
of  leading  life.]  Maintenance  5  fupport ;  livelihood  ; 

She  gave  like  bleding  to  each  creature. 

As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life, 

That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  ftrife.  Hubberd. 

LIV'ELONG,  adj.  Tedious  ;  long  in  pafTing  ;  entire. — 
The  obf'cur’d  bird  clamour’d  the  livelong  night.  Shakefpeare. 
Seek  for  pleafure  to  deftroy 

The  forrows  of  this  livelong  night.  Prior. 

How  could  (he  fit  the  livelong  day. 

Yet  never  afk  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift, 

Many  a  time,  and  oft, 

Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 

Your  infants  in  your  arms;  and  there  have  fate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 

To  fee  great  Pompey  pafs.  Shakefpeare' s  Julius  Cafar. 

Lading;  durable.  Not  ufed : 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  adonidiment. 

Haft  built  thyfelf  a  livelong  monument.  Milton. 

LI'VELY,  adj.  [from  life  and  like.]  Brifk  ;  vigorous ; 
vivacious : 

.But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoa  in  fuch  hade, 

With  youthful  fteps ;  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  feems  ;  fuppofing  here  to  find  his  fon, 

Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  fome  glad  news  ?  Milton. 

Gay.;  airy  : 

Dulnefs,  delighted,  ey’d  the  lively  dunce, 

Rememb’ring  fhe  herfeif  was  Pertnefs  once.  Pope. 

Jfeprefenting  life. — Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives 
us  pleafure,  a  lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting 
mult  produce  a  much  greater.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. — Strong ; 
energetic. — The  colours  of  the  prifm  are  manifeftly  more 
Tull,  intenfe,  and  lively,  than  thofe  of  natural  bodies. 
Newton's  Optics. — Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  ar¬ 
guments  and  refleftions,  a  lively  perfuafion  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  future  ftate.  Alterbury. 

LI'VELY,  properly  Li  velily,  adv.  Brifkly;  vigoroufly. 
— They  brought  their  men  to  the  dough,  who,  difcharg- 
ing  lively  almoft  clofe  to  the  face  of  the  enemy,  did  much 
amaze  them.  Hayward. — With  drong  refemblance  of  life. 
— That  part  of  poetry  mud  needs  be  bed,  which  defcribes 
1110ft  lively  our  aftions  and  padie-ns,  our  virtues  and  our 
vices.  Dryden. 

LI'VELYHEAD,/.  Living  form : 

If  in  that  picture  dead 
Such  life  ye  read  and  virtue  in  vaine  (how  : 

What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew'  livelyhead 
.Of  that  molt  glorious  vil’age  ye  did  vevv.  Spevfir, 
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LIV'ENEN,  a  narrow  valley  of  Swiflerland,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  watered 
by  feveral  fmall  rivers  and  lakes ;  ceded  by  the  duke  of 
Milan  to  the  canton  of  Uri  in  14.41.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  number  about  12,000  ;  they  /peak  a  corrupt  Italian  ; 
are  fober,  robuft,  and  ingenious,  but  indolent.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  valley,  who  may  be  deemed  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  Lepontii,  have  been  hardly  treated  by 
their  fovereigns,  and  have  often  endeavoured  to  free  them- 
felves,  but  in  vain;  and,  in  1755,  the  canton  of  Uri,  af- 
fifted  by  the  other  cantons,  difarmed  them  and  deprived 
them  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Faido  is  the  principal 
place. 

LIVEN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronez :  eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Voronez. 
Lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  38.  10.  E. 

LIVEN'SK  (Niznei),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Voronez  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Vo¬ 
ronez.  Lat.  51.8.  N.  Ion.  38.  14.  E. 

LIVEN'ZA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  near  Polce- 
nigo,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  feventeen 
miles  eaft  of  Trevigio. 

LIV'ER,/.  One  who  lives: 

Be  thy  affeCtions  undifturb’d  and  clear. 

Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's,  care.  Prior. 

One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner  with  refpeCt  to 
virtue  or  vice,  happinefs  or  mifery. — The  end  of  his 
defcent  was  to  gather  a  church  of  holy  Chriftjan  livers 
over  the  whole  world.  Hammond’s  Fundamentals. — If  any 
loofe  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the  Iheriff  is  to  feizc 
thereupon.  Spenfer  on  Ireland.-— Here  are  the  wants  of 
children,  of  diftrafted  perfons,  of  fturdy  wandering  beg¬ 
gars  and  loofe  diforderly  livers,  at  one  view  reprefented. 
Atterbury. —  [From  lipepe,  Sax.]  One  of  the  entrails.  See 
the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  615. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  : 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans.  Shakefpeare. 

Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  fix  the  principle  of 
love  in  the  liver ;  whence  the  Latin  proverb,  Cogit  amare 
jecur-,  and  in  this  fenfe  Horace  frequently  ufes  the  word  ; 
as  when  he  fays,  Si  torrere  jecur  quarus  Idoneum.  The 
Greeks,  from  its  concave  figure,  called  it  wag,  “  vaulted, 
fufpended  ;”  the  Latins  call  it  jecur,  q.  d .  juxta  cor,  as  be¬ 
ing  “  near  the  heart.”  The  French  call  it  foye,  from  foyer , 
focus,  or  “  fireplace  ;”  agreeable  to  the  doftrine  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  believed  the  blood  to  be  boiled  and  prepared 
in  it.  Erafiftratus,  at  firft,  called  it  parenchyma,  i.  e.  ef- 
fufion  or  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  Hippocrates,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  frequently  calls  it  the  hypochondrium. 

LIV'ER  of  Antimony,  Arsenic,  and  Sulphur.  See 
the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  150. 

LIV'ER-CASE,  f.  The  furgeon’s  phrafe  for  a  diforder 
arifing  front  an  obtfruftion  in  the  liver. 

LIV'ER-COLOUR,/.  The  colour  of  the  liver;  the 
dark  red. 

LIV'ER-COLOUR,  adj.  Dark  red. — The  upperntoft 
ltratum  is  of  gravel ;  then  clay  of  various  colours,  pur¬ 
ple,  blue,  red,  liver-colour.  Woodward. 

LIV'ER-COLOURED,  adj.  Coloured  like  the  liver  j 
dark  red. 

LIV'ER-GROWN,  adj.  Having  a  great  liver. — I  en¬ 
quired  what  other  ca/ualties  were  moft  like  the  rickets ; 
and  found  that  liver-grown  was  neareft.  Graunt. 

LIV'ER-STONE.  See  the  article  Mineralogy. 

LIV'ER- WORT,  f.  A  plant. — That  fort  of  liver-wort 
which  is  ufed  to  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on 
commons,  and  open  heaths,  where  the  grafs  is  Ihort,  on 
declivities,  and  on  the  fides  of  pits.  This  fpreads  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  an 
afti-colour  ;  but,  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour.  Miller. — See  Anemone  and  Lichen. 
LIVER-W.ORT  (Marfli).  See  Riccia. 
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LIV'ER-WORT  (Noble).  See  Anemone,  vobt. 

LIV'ERMERE,  Great  and  Little,  villages  in  Suffolk, 
■fouth-weft  of  Great  and  Little  Fakenham. 

LIV'ERMORE,  a  town  of  America,  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  fituated  on  both  fides  of  Androfcoggin 
river:  nineteen  miles  north-weft  of  Hallowed. 

LIV'ERNON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot :  eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Figeac,  and 
twenty-one  eaft-r.orth-eaft  of  Cahors. 

LIV'ERPOGL,  a  market-town,  borough,  and  fea-port, 
in  the. county  of  Lancafter,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Merfey,  which  flows  into  the  Irifh  Sea  not  far  north 
of  Liverpool.  The  population  of  this  town,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  amounted  to  94,376 
perfons. 

This  place  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Liferpole ;  others  name 
it  Letherpoole,  Lyverpoole,  Lyrpole,  Lerpoole,  Leerpool, 
Livrepol,  Ly.verpol;  and  about  thirty  years  fince  it  wasmoftly 
fpelt  Liverpool,  which  is  indeed  justified  by  fome  ancient 
rnanufcripts  and  charters  as  far  back  as  the  year  1524. 
The  etymology  is  not  eafily  afcertained ;  every  thing  hi¬ 
therto  produced  has  been  mere  conjefture.  Some  imagine 
it  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  bird,  formerly  found  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  lever ;  but  this  very  bird 
feems  td  have  had  no  other  than  a  fabulous  exiftence  ;  a 
bird,  however,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  imprefied 
on  the  corporntion-feal.  Others  imagine  it  to  be  derived 
from  a  fea-weed  known  by  the  name  of  liver  in  the  weft 
of  England;  or  from  liver-wort,  frequently  found  on  the 
fea-coaft.  Others,  again,  fuppofe  it  might  originate  from 
the  family  of  Lever,  which  is  of  ancient  date,  and  whofe 
arms  are  exemplified  in  a  manufeript  in  the  Harleian  col¬ 
lection  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  as  early  as  5567.  With  refpect  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  name,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
body  of  water  with  which  this  place  was  formerly  over¬ 
spread  like  a  pool. 

The  early  hiftory  of  this  town  is  equally  as  unknown 
as  the  derivation  of  its  name.  But  perhaps  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  records  will  be  no  great  lofs,  as  there  feems 
little  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  was  of  any  importance,  either 
commercially  or  politically,  previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  laft  century;  hence  it  may  be  called  a  mo¬ 
dern  town.  In  the  Conqueror's  fuvvey,  it  is  ftated,  that 
all  the  land  between  the  rivers  Ribble  and  Merfey  be¬ 
longed  to  Roger  de  PoiCliers;  but  there  is  no  mention  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  town  or  village:  hence  it  may  be  reafonably  fup¬ 
pofed  none  exifted  at  that  time.  A  caftle,  however,  is 
noticed  by  Camden,  as  having  been  built  Ihortly  after  the 
conqueft,  the  command  of  which  was  beftowed  on  Vivian 
de  Molyneux,  a  Frenchman,  in  whofe  family  it  continued 
till  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Nei¬ 
ther  hiftory  nor  tradition  determine  any  thing  certain, 
concerning  either  its  founder  or  the  period  of  its  ereClion. 
The  tower,  which  forms  part  of  a  prifon  in  Water-ftreet, 
is  the  only  building  of  antiquity  which  Liverpool  can 
now  boaft  of.  The  original  founder  of  this  tower  we  are 
as  ignorant  of  as  we  are  of  the  founder  of  the  cafile.  Sea- 
combe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Stanley  family,  is  the  firft 
author  who  mentions  it.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  fir  Thomas  Latham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
whofe  daughter  and  lieirefs  married  fir  John  Stanley;  but 
fays  nothing  of  its  ere&ion.  The  crofs  which  formerly 
flood  at  the  corner  of  Pinfold-lane,  oppofite  the  Flaflies, 
has  been  long  demolifhed.  This  tradition  reports  to  have 
been  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  St.  Patrick,  who, 
it  is  faid,  refted  in  this  neighbourhood  on  his  way  from 
England  to  Ireland. 

The  firft  charter  in  favour  of  Liverpool,  according  to 
Enfield’s  folio  Hiftory,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  but  is 
extremely  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
charter  granted  by  king  John  in  1203,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  this  town  is  called  a  borough  by  prefeription. 
Henry  HI.  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  corporation  in 
the  year  1227.  From  this  period  to  1555.  we  are  totally 
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in  the  dark  as  to  its  hiftory  or  condition ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  worth  remarking  for  the  fixteen  years  following, 
when  the  inhabitants  lent  a  memorial  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
praying  relief  from  a  fubfidy  which  her  minifters  had  im- 
pofed  upon  them.  In  this  petition  they  fiyle  themfelves 
“  her  majefty’s  poor  decayed  town  of  Liverpool.”  How 
the  town  became  fo  decayed,  it  is  now  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend,  as,  from  the  records  feveral  years  previous,  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  any  better  than  a  filhing-hamlet, 
containing  about  138  houfeholders  and  cottagers,  and  pof- 
fefling  12  barks,  navigated  by  75  men.  Camden,  how¬ 
ever,  who  wrote  in  1586,  confidered  it  in  his  time  as  more 
famous  for  its  beauty  and  populoufnefs  than  for  its  anti¬ 
quities.  To  reconcile  thefe  oppofite  ftatements,  it  is  only 
necefiary  to  admit,  that  a  very  trifling  village  may  arrive 
at  confiderable  opulence  in  the  fhort  period  of  one-and- 
twenty  years;  and  who  will  deny  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
an  event  at  the  prefent  day  ? 

From  Camden’s  time  nothing  is  recorded  of  Liverpool 
deferving  of  notice  till  the  year  1644;  when  the  town  and 
its  caftle  were  pofTefTed  by  the  parliamentary  troops  under 
colonel  Moore.  It  was  fortified  and  fecured  on  the  land- 
fide  by  a  high  mud-wall,  and  a  ditch  twelve  yards  wide- 
and  three  deep:  batteries  were  erefled  at  different  points, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ftreets  were  defended  by  artillery. 
The  garrifon  was  numerous,  and,  being  well  ftored  with 
provifions,  made  a  vigorous  defence  for  the  fpace  of  a 
month.  At  lafr,  however,  the  king’s  army,  under  the 
orders  of  prince  Rupert,  fucceeded  in  taking  the  town, 
when  the  caftle  furrendered  without  further  refiftance. 
Some  traces  of  this  fiege  can  yet  be  difeovered  at  different 
points.  When  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  infirmary 
was  funk,  the  marks  of  trenches  were  uiftinClly  vifible,. 
and  many  articles  of  modern  warfare  were  found  within 
their  fcope.  A  few  years  ago,  as  fome  workmen  were  re¬ 
moving  the  earth  in  a  field  where  Gloucefier-ftreet  now 
Hands,  they  laid  open  the  foundation  of  a  battery,  and 
difeovered  military  utenfils  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  increafe  of  trade  firft  fuggefted 
the  neceffty  of  a  dock,  and  an  aCt  paffed  for  empowering 
the  inhabitants  to  conftruft  one.  About  this  time  the  firlt 
flrip  is  faid  to  have  failed  from  Liverpool  to  Africa;  and 
not  much  earlier  their  direCt  traffic  to  the  Weft  Indies 
muft  have  commenced.  From  this  period,  the  increafe  of 
the  town  in  wealth  and  population  has  been  very  rapid. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1720  was  computed  at 
10,446;  being  more  than  doubled  fince  the  firft  year  of 
the  century;  in  1740  the  inhabitants  were  augmented  to 
more  than  18,000 ;  in  1765,  to  25,000  ;  in  1773,  to  34,407  ; 
and,  in  1789,  to  upwards  of  55,000.  This  quick  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  town  in  wealth  and  population  cannot  be  con¬ 
templated  without  aftonifhment,  and  admiration ;  and  a 
reflecting  mind  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  caul'es 
of  fuch  extraordinary  effects;  of  which  the  principal,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  its  favourable  fituation  for  commerce,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Merfey  which  falls  into  the  Irifli  Sea  ;  the 
number  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  with  which  all  the 
Country  round  it  to  a  great  extent  is  interfered ;  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Lancafhire;  and, 
above  ail,  the  induftry  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  From  thefe  caufes  combined,  this  town -has  fo 
much,  increafed  in  trade  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  century,  that  it  is  now  the  greateft  fea-port  in 
England  except  London,  having  exceeded  Brillol  confi- 
derably  of  late  years;  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  the  cuftom-duties,  received  in  the  feveral  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Briftoi,  fo  long  ago  as  the 
year  1784,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commiftloners  for 
infpeCling  the  Hate  of  public  accounts. 
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The  increafe  of  ifs  trade  for  a  century  paft  cannot  be  bet¬ 
ter  afcertained  than  by  confulting  the  following  Table  of 
Dock-duties  from  the  year  1752,  with  the  number  of 
(nips  cleared  out  from  this  port  in  each  year: 
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Liverpool  abounds  in  docks  for  the  fafety  and  repair  of 
its  numerous  (flipping.  The  fil'd  dock  was  conftrufled 
here  in  1710.  Its  fcite  was  the  -pool,  from  which  the  town 
derived  the  latter  portion  of  its  name.  This  bafon  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  called  the  Old  Dock,  and  was  principally  the  recep¬ 
tacle  ofWeft-India  and  African  (hips,  being  contiguous  to 
the  warehoufesof  the  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Have-trade.  The  King’s  Dock  is  290  yards  in  length,  and 
90  wide.  On  the  eaft  (ide  of  this  dock  (lands  the  tobacco- 
warehoufe,  where  that  article  is  lodged  by  the  cullom-houfe 
officers  till  the  duties  are  paid.  It  was  eretted  by  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  is  rented  by  government  at  500I.  per  annum. 
St.  George’s  Dock  was  the  third  made  in  Liverpool.  It 
Is  about  250  yards  long,  and  100  broad  ;  and  is  efteemed 
commodious.  The  larged,  laft-conftru£ted,  and  beft- 
hnifhed,  however,  is  the  Queen’s  Dock,  which  is  (ituated 
at  the  bottom  of  Parliament-ftreet.  Salt-houfe  Dock, 
■which  is  the  fecond  oldeft  of  the  whole,  comprifes  an  area 
of  21,928  fquare  yards;  and  has  a  length  of  quay  of  640 
yards.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  five  graving  docks,  and 
three  dry  docks,  independent  of  a  fmall  one,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  ufe  of  the  canal 
flats.  Some  of  thefe  docks  communicate,  fo  that  (hips 
can  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  and  into  the  graving- 
docks,  without  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  river.  All 
the  wet  docks  are  likewife  connected  by  large  tunnels, 
for  the  purpofe  of  one  dock  cleanfing  or  waffling  another. 
When  large  (hips  loaded  arrive  at  neap-tides,  they  are 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  river  till  the  flow  of  the  fpring- 
tides,  as  the  dock-gates  have  not  depth  of  water  fufficient 
to  admit  them.  This  circumftance  is  certainly  a  great 
Inconvenience,  but  it  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  capa- 
cioufnefs  and  excellent  arrangement  of  the  docks  them- 
felves. 

The  cuftom-houfe  is  (ituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  Old 
Dock.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  rather  a  neat  ftyle.  A  fmall 
Bight  of  fteps  leads  to  a  piazza,  over  which  is  the  long 
room  ;  and  behind  it  are  extenfive  warehoufes.  At  the 
fouth  end  of  the  town  is  St.  James’s  Walk,  from  which 
the  fpeciator  has  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  harbour,  the 
river,  the  fea,  and  the  Welfti  mountains.  Behind  this 
lies  an  excellent  quarry,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  a 
fubterraneous  paffage,  fupported  by  arches.  Bootle- 
fprings,  about  four  miles  diftant  from  Liverpool,  fupply 
the  town  with  water,  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes. 

Liverpool  (hares  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  almoft 
every  country  in  the  world.  Of  late  years  its  trade  has 
sonfiderably  decrealed,  in  common  with  that  of  all  the 


other  towns  in  the  kingdom.  What  effefl  the  abolition 
of  the  (lave-trade  may  ultimately  have  upon  Liverpool,  it 
is  not  poffible  to  prognoiticate.  For  the  prefen t,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mercantile  lioufes,  formerly  engaged  in  that 
traffic,  mud  undoubtedly  fuffer  confiderable  difficulties 
before  they  can  turn  their  capital  and  attention  to  fomc 
object  more  honourable  than  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Independent  of  the  advantages  Liverpool 
poffeffes  for  foreign  commerce,  it  has  communication  with 
all  the  interior  counties  by  canals.  Thefe  again,  being 
joined  by  others  at  different  points,  extend  themfelves  to 
the  Severn,  to  the  Humber,  and  to  the  Thames;  thus 
connefting  the  four  principal  trading  ports  in  England. 
To  the  beneficial  effects  of  thefe  canals  Liverpool  has  to 
attribute  much  of  her  prefent  greatnefs. 

The  principal  manufacture's  are  thole  of  China  and 
earthen  ware,  the  feveral  branches  of  watch-making,  and 
extenfive  fait,  iron,  and  copperas,  works.  It  is  computed 
that  about  3000  (hipwrights  are  conftantly  employed  in  the 
different  dock-yards  of  this  town.  Sugar  baking  and  re¬ 
fining  is  a  bufinefs  which,  ever  lince  the  increafe  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  has  been  carried  on  in  this  place:  there 
are  eight  fugar-houfes,  in  which  about  6000  hogflieads  of 
(agar  are  annually  refined.  Public  breweries  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous  in  Liverpool.  It  is  computed  that  near 
50,000  hoglbeads  of  ale  are  brewed  in  thefe  public  brew¬ 
eries  annually,  of  which  upwards  of  47,000  are  for  home- 
confumption.  There  are,  in  or  near  the  town,  twenty- 
feven  windmills;  of  which  fixteen  are  for  grinding  corn, 
one  for  grinding  colours,  See.  one  for  rafping  and  grind¬ 
ing  dyer’s  wood,  and  one  for  railing  water  at  the  falt- 
works.  To  fupply  the  (hipping,  &c.  there  are  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  town  fifteen  roperies.  The  river,  which 
is  here  about  1200  yards  broad,  abounds  with  falmon, 
cod,  flounders,  and  turbot.  Ships  of  any  burden  may 
come  up  to  this  town  with  perfeft  fafety,  even  at  the  low- 
elt  tides.  The  accommodations  for  fea-bathing  have,  of 
late  years,  received  vaft  improvements,  and  are  not  per¬ 
haps  inferior  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Having  taken  as  comprehenlive  a  view  as  our  limits 
would  admit  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  of  this 
fiourifiiing  fea-port,  the  tranfition  is  ealy  to  a  defcription 
of  its  public  buildings,  and  thofe  places  defigned  for  im¬ 
proving  knowledge  or  affording  amufement. 

This  town  contains  fifteen  churches  belonging  to  the  efta- 
bliffiment,  fome  of  which  merit  particular  attention. 

The  Old  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  was  formerly 
a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  church  of  Walton,  and  continued 
fo  till  the  town  of  Liverpool  was  made  a  diltinft  pariili  in 
1699.  Near  this  church  formerly  flood  an  image  of  St. 
Nicholas,  to  which  the  failors  ufed  to  make  an  offering  on 
their  going  out  to  fea.  This  edifice  was  elegantly  rebuilt 
about  five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  but  has  been  fince  da¬ 
maged  by  a  calamitous  accident.  On  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  February,  1810,  juft  as  the  officiating  clergyman  was 
entering  the  church,  the  key-llone  of  the  tower  gave  way, 
and  tfie  north  eaft  corner,  comprifing  the  north  and  eaft 
walls,  with  the  whole  of  the  fpire,  came  down,  and  with 
a  tremendous  craffi  broke  through  the  roof,  falling  along 
the  centre  aiffe,  till  it  reached  near  to  the  communion- 
rails,  and  in  its  fall  carrying  with  it  the  whole  peal  of  fix 
bells,  the  weft  gallery,  the  organ,  and  the  clergyman’s 
reading-de(k,  totally  demoliffiing  them,  and  fuch  feats  as 
it  came  in  contafl  with.  Not  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  adult  perfons  were  in  the  church  at  the  time,  and 
of  thefe  the  greater  part  efcaped ;  but  the  children  of  a 
charity-lchooi,  who  are  marched  in  proceffion  fomewhat 
earlier  than  the  time  of  fervice,  had  partly  entered.  The 
boys,  following  laft,  all  efcaped  ;  but  a  number  of  the  girls, 
who  were  either  entering  the  porch,  or  proceeding  up  the 
aille,  were  overwhelmed  in  a  moment  beneath  the  falling  pile. 
Tiie  craffi  ot  the  fteeple,  and  the  piercing  (hi  ieks  of  terror 
which  inftantly  iffued  from  thofe  who  had  efcaped  in  the 
church,  or  were  fpeflators  in  the  church  yard,  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  a  large  cuncourfe  of  people  to  the  fpot,  who 
i  did 
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dii!  not  eeafe  to  make  unabated  efforts  to  refcue  the  un¬ 
fortunate  viftims  from  the  falling  mafonry,  till  all  the  bo¬ 
dies  were  extricated,  notwithftanding  the  tottering  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  tower  and  roof  of 
the  church,  which  momentarily  menaced  a  fecond  fall. 
Many  iuftances  of  hairbreadth  deliverance  occurred.  All 
the  ringers  efcaped  except  one,  who  was  caught  in  the 
ruins,  and  yet  was  extricated  alive  by  his  brethren.  The 
alarm  it  is  faid  was  firlt  given  to  the  ringers,  by  a  (tone 
falling  upon  the  fifth  bell,  which  prevented  its  fwing;  the 
men  ran  out ;  and  a  moment  did  not  elapfe  before  the 
bells,  beams,  See.  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and 
their  efcape  would  have  been  impoflible  had  not  the  belfry 
been  upon  the  ground-floor.  The  reftor  owed  his  fafety 
to  the  circumftance  of  his  entering  the  church  at  an  un- 
accuftomed  door.  The  officiating  mitiifter  was  prevented 
from  entering  by  the  children  of  the  fchool  who  were 
preffmg  forward.  The  teacher  was  killed;  he  had  juft 
feparated  the  children  to  afford  himfelf  a  paffage,  when  a 
perfon  exclaimed,  “  For  God’s  fake  come  back  1”  He  ftep- 
ped  back,  and  beheld  the  fpire  finking ;  but  the  whole 
fell  in  upon  him.  Tw'enty-two  perfons  were  either  killed 
or  died  of  their  bruifes.  This  number,  if  we  confider  the 
peril,  may  be  called  comparatively  finall,  but,  in  the  eye 
of  humanity,  awfully  great. 

St.  Peter’s  church  was  built  by  affeffment,  and  confe- 
crated  in  1704,  The  tower  is  an  oftagon,  agreeably  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  angles  is  a  candleftick,  and 
a  gilt  vane  reprefenting  a  flame.  The  church  is  hand- 
fomely  paved,  and  well -lighted  within  ;  the  galleries  are 
fupported  by  four  tall  pedeftals  of  oak,  richly  carved  ; 
over  thefe  are  many  flender  columns  which  fupport  the 
roof.  At  the  weft  end  is  a  good  organ,  on  each  fide  of 
which  is  a  gallery  for  the  fingers.  The  altar  is  decorated 
with  carved  work,  See.  above  which  is  a  window,  which 
appears  rather  like  a  breach  in  the  wall.  On  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  chancel  is  a  fuperb  monument  of  marble  to  the 
memory  of  Fofter  Cunliffe,  merchant.  On  a  medallion 
is  his  portrait ;  on  each  fide  of  a  vale  is  an  orphan,  well 
defigned,  lamenting  his  lofs. 

St.  George’s  church  is  a  modern  building,  in  a  ftyle 
that  difeovers  both  elegance  and  tafte.  Though  an  aft 
was  obtained  for  the  building  of  this  church  in  1715,  it 
was  not  entirely  finifhed  till  1734.  It  is  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  and  forms  one  fide  of  an  area  made  ufe  of  for  a 
market-place.  The  body  of  the  church  is  one  complete 
range  of  the  Doric  order,  crowned  with  an  attic  wall,  de¬ 
corated  with  a  variety  of  vafes.  There  is  but  one  range 
of  windows  to  afford  light  to  the  galleries  as  well  as  the 
aides;  but  they  appear  uncommonly  large,  and  out  of  all 
proportion.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  church  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  terrace,  fupported  by  fix  ruffle  arches,  under  which 
is  a  convenient  recefs  for  the  market-people.  At  each  end 
is  an  oftagonal  building,  that  on  the  weft  being  an  office 
for  the  clerk  of  the  market,  that  on  the  eaft  a  temporary 
confinement  for  delinquents.  Under  the  church  is  a  fpa- 
cious  open  vault,  wherein  many  perfons  of  note  are  inter¬ 
red.  The  tower-part  of  the  fteeple  is  fquave,  and  confilts 
of  three  ltories  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  or¬ 
ders;  but,  on  looking  up,  the  fteeple  appears  larger  above 
than  at  the  bottom,  from  an  unlucky  projeftion  and  dif- 
proportion  of  the  Corinthian  pilafters.  From  the  cornice 
of  thefe  pilafters  riles  an  oftagon  tower  of  the  Compotite 
order.  In  the  niches  between  the  pilafters  were  origmaliy 
paintings  of  the  faints;  but,  being  thus  expofed,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  totally  defaced.  The  in- 
flde  of  the  church  is  elegantly  finilhed  ;  the  pews  are  neat, 
the  galleries  are  fupported  by  flender  pedeltals,  and  the 
roof  by  beautiful  Corinthian  columns.  The  pulpit,  or¬ 
gan-loft,  altar-piece,  and  front  of  the  galleries,  are  of  ma¬ 
hogany;  the  whole  is  decorated  with  rich  carvings.  This 
alfo  is  the  chapel  of  the  corporation,  in  which  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common-council,  fometimes  hear  divine 
fervice. 

St.  Thomas’s  church  was  confecrated  in  1750.  The 


fteeple  and  fpire  are  well-proportioned  and  lofty,  being: 
together  two  hundred  and  iixteen  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  pedeftal  confilts  of  windows  decorated  in  the  Greek 
tafte.  On  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  four 
Gothic  pinnacles,  which  feem  to  have  no  affinity  with  the 
reft  of  the  ftrufture,  ur.lefs  with  the  Gothic  fpire  above. 
The  body  of  the  church  confilts  of  a  rullic  bale  and  two 
rows  of  windows,  between  which  are  Ionic  pilafters,  above 
which  is  a  cornice,  and  a  ballulirade  decorated  with  vafes. 
At  the  eaft  end  is  a  Venetian  window  made  in  a  femi-cir- 
cular  projeftion  with  the  chancel ;  which  has  a  bad  effeft, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  feems  to  overhang  the  reft 
of  the  window.  This  church  is  very  light,  and  finifhed 
with  an  elegant  limplicity.  The  pews  are  wdl-conftruft- 
ed  ;  the  galleries  are  fupported  by  eight  pedeftals,  over 
which  are  the  fame  number  of  Corinthian  pillars;  on  thefe 
is  a  light  entablature  which  fuftains  the  roof.  The 
chancel  has  elegant  pannels  and  ornaments,  with  Corin¬ 
thian  pilafters  gilt,  between  which  are  feveral  inferiptions. 
The  organ,  its  gallery,  and  the  clock  below,  would  have 
an  agreeable  effeft,  were  the  two  large  Gothic  figures  re¬ 
moved,  which  feem  to  be  very  ill  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
organ. 

St.  Paul’s  church  was  built  at  the  expenfe  of  the  town,  , 
and  was  confecrated  in  1769.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
elegant.  On  the  weft  fide  is  a  bold  portico  of  the  Ionic 
order,  of  which  the  pediment,  by  its  projeftion,  calls  an. 
agreeable  ffiade  upon  the  building,  and  finely  relieves  the 
four  columns  which  fupport  the  front.  The  pediments 
of  the  north  and  fouth  fronts  are  fupported  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  do  not  projeft  fo  much.  At  each  of  thefe 
fronts  is  a  handfome  flight  of  fteps,  leading  to  the  feveral 
avenues.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
fupported  by  a  low  ruftic  bafe.  The  ftone-work  is  crowned 
with  plain  vafes,  and  a  range  of  balluftrades.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre,  on  an  oftagon,  rifes  the  dome,  on  which  is  a  lantern, 
crowned  with  a  large  ball  and  crofs.  The  church  Hands' 
in  an  open  fqnare;  it  may  be  viewed  to  molt  advantage 
from  the  weft  avenue.  The  dome  is  fupported  in  the  in- 
fide  by  eight  Ionic  pillars,  which  are  lofty,  large,  unfluted,., 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  have  a  clumfy  appearance* 
The  galleries  retreat  behind  thefe  columns,  and  are  pri¬ 
vately  fupported  by  brackets  inferted  in  the  (hafts  of  the 
pillars.  The  ground  is  occupied  by  open  feats  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor.  The  altar  is  in  an  oval  recefs,  and,  though 
plain,  is  not  without  neatnefs.  The  pulpit  is  movable, 
of  which  the  ftair-cafe  is  in  the  centre,  invifible  to  the 
congregation,  through  which  the  preacher  gradually  af- 
cends,  as  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  London,  to  public 
view.  This  dome  rendering  the  fpeech  very  indiftinft,  . 
and  fometimes  unintelligible,  feveral  expedients  have  been 
tried  to  remedy  this  deleft,  particularly  by  covering  the 
bottom  with  oiled  paper,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  drum  is 
with  parchment;  but  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftators  are  more 
offended  by  the  fight  than  the  ears  of  an  audience  are  be¬ 
nefited  by  it. 

St.  Anne’s  church  is  a  neat  ftrufture;  it  was  erefted  at 
the  joint  expence  of  two  private  gentlemen  ;  it  is  of  brick 
and  ltone,  but  fmall,  and  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  It  has  two 
ranges  of  windows,  and  a  tower  decorated  with  pinnacles. 
The  infide  is  furnilhed  with  a  neat  range  of  pews,  which 
are  divided  into  aifles.  The  altar  is  placed  in.  a  niche  at 
the  eaft  end.  The  gallery  is  fupported  by  flender  iron 
columns. 

St.  Catharine’s  chapel,  in  Temple-court,  was  originally 
a  diflenters  ineeting-houfe,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Oftagon.  This  is  a  modern  building;  and,  though 
not  large,  yet  is  planned  and  executed  with  a  degree  of 
tafte  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  ftrufturesof  this  kind.  It 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  built  in  an  oftangular  form,  and 
it  is  lighted  on  each  fide  with  large  windows.  The  gal¬ 
lery  is  fupported  by  (lender  pillars  tipped  with  gold;  "the 
roof  terminates  in  a  cove,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  giifc 
Itar.  On  the  entrance- fide  are  the  pulpit  and  readine- 
delk,  and  behind,  thole,  in  front  of  the  gallery,  an-elcganc 
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clock.  This  chapel  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  an  organ.  On 
the  front  of  the  building  is  a  Hone-portico,  through  which 
the  mi-nifler  paffes  by  a  flight  of  fceps  directly  into  the  pul¬ 
pit;  and  over  the  portico  is  the  vedry,  with  three  Gothic 
windows,  between  which,  and  on  the  angles,  are  Ionic 
pilafters  fupporting  a  neat  pediment.  The  whole  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  handfome  burial-place,  inclofed. 

St.  Mary’s  and  the  other  churches  have  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  their  Hructures  or  appearances  deferving  of 
particular  notice;  though  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  be 
called  neat.  Befides  the  places  of  worfliip  belonging  to 
the  eflabliffiment,  there  is  a  great  number  of  dilfenting 
tneeting-houfes,  or  chapels,  for  various  defcriptions  of 
religioniHs. 

The  public  edifices  connected  with  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  town  are,  the  exchange-buildings,  town-hall 
and  manfion-houfe,cuftom-ho\ile,eorn-exchange,  tobacco- 
warehoufe,  and  other  warehoufes.  Of  thefe  the  exchange 
is  the  molt  fpacious  in  plan,  and  ornamental  in  its  exterior 
■architecture.  It  was  ereCted  by  a  fubfcription  of  8o,oool. 
yaifed  by  800  transferable  fnares:  the  buildings  occupy 
three  fides  of  a  quadrangle,  having  the  town-hall  on  the 
fouth  fide:  the  whole  furrounds  an  area  of  194.  feet  by  180. 
It  was  built  from  defig.ns  by  Wyatt;  'and  it  comprifes 
public  exchange-rooms,  coffee-rooms,  and  various  offices. 
The  town-hall,  formerly  called  the  exchange,  is  a  large 
infulated  pile  of  building,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
ereCted  in  1750,  from  the  defigns  of  Wood  of  Bath. 
The  whole  of  its  interior  was  burnt  in  1795.  It  was  foon 
repaired,  and  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  mayor,  for 
offices  belonging  to  the  corporation,  feffions-rooms,  See. 

The  blue-coat  hofpital  was  in  1709  merely  a  charity- 
Tchool.  A  fmall  building,  now  part  of  the  free-fehool, 
■was  ereCted  by  benefactions  ;  and  forty  boys  and  ten  girls 
Were  provided  with  clothes  and  education  by  an  annual 
fubfcription  of  thirty  pounds,  and  twenty  pounds  more 
granted  by  order  of  the  biffiop  out  of  the  facrament-mo- 
ney.  An  additional  contribution  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  given  by  Bryam  Blundell,  efq.  and,  in  1714,  fifty 
(Children  were  on  the  foundation,  forty-two  boys  and  eight 
girls.  The  fame  gentleman  foon  after  planned  a  fubfcrip¬ 
tion  for  ereCting  a  building  in  which  the  children  might 
be  lodged,  and  fupplied  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
building  was  begun  in  17x6,  and  children  were  admitted 
about  two  years  after,  The  original  defign  was  complet¬ 
ed  in  1726,  at  which  time  the  number  of  children  was  in- 
creafed  to  fixty,  who  were  taught  to  work  and  to  fpin 
cotton.  By  various  donations,  legacies,  Sec.  the  number 
of  children  has  been  continually  increafed,  fo  that  now 
there  are  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  children,  viz.  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  antf-fifty  girls,  who  are  completely 
clothed,  lodged,  and  dieted,  by  this  charity.  The  boys 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  alfo  naviga¬ 
tion,  when  intended  for  fea ;  and  the  girls  .  acting,  few- 
ing,  fpin ning,  and  knitting,  and  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
The  children  learn  their  books  one  half  of  the  day,  and 
work  the  other  half;  the  boys  at  pin-making.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  admitted  into  the  hofpital  at  eight  years  old,  and 
put  out  apprentices  at  fourteen;  the  boys  moftly  to  fea. 
The  expenfes  of  the  hofpital  one  year  with  another  are 
about  2-aool.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
fione;  the  apartments  numerous  and  well  laid  out.  In 
the  body  of  the  building  is  a  neat  hall  and  ftair-cafe,  which 
leads  to  a  large  room  ufed  occafionally  for  a  chapel.  There 
is  a  large  yard  behind  ;  and  in  front  a  fpacious  area,  with 
handfome'.gates  and  iron  rails. 

The  infirmary  has  been  founded  and  fupported  upon 
the  moft  liberal  principles.  It  receives  not  only  proper 
objeCfs  in  Liverpool,  but  likewife  thofe  who  come  from  a 
diftance,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  fubferiber.  The 
defign  was'firft  formed  about  the  year  1745,  when  a  fub- 
..feription  was  opened  by  the  principal  inhabitant's  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  fome  gentlemen  in  the  vicinage;  and  a  field 
was  given  by  the  corporation  for  nine  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-nine  years.  The  work  was  begun  the  lame  year,  in 
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July ;  but  the  national  didurbances  of  that  memorable  year 
put  a  flop  to  it,  and  the  houfe  Was  not  finifiied  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1748  ;  it  was  opened  the  next  year  for  the 
admiffion  of  patients.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  (tone, 
fituated  on  a  hill  at  one  end  of  the  town.  It  is  neat  and 
elegant,  and  forms  one  edifice  with  the  hofpital  for  fea- 
men’s  widows.  The  principal  building  has  three  Itories, 
containing  large  wards  and  other  neceffary  offices.  It  is 
connected  with  thofe  fpacious  apartments  which  compofe 
the  feamen’s  hofpital  by  two  handfome  colonnades.  On 
the  top  of  each  building  is  a  turret,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  pediment  a  clock.' 

The  poor-houfe  is  a  handfome  edifice,  90  feet  long  and 
24  broad,  built  in  a  plain  Hyle,  fuitable  to  its  ufe.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  this  Hrutture  is  a  (tone  building,  called 
the  recovery  ward,  where  perfons  infefted  with  fevers,  and 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  phyficians  and  furgeens 
of  the  difpenfary,  are  received.  A  variety  of  alms-houfes 
range  out  on  both  fides  of  the  poor-houfe.  In  Church* 
Hreet  is  the  difpenfary,  which  is  a  very  good  brick-build¬ 
ing,  with  a  large  circular  portico,  and  having  in  front  a 
fmall  bas-relief  of  the  good  Samaritan.  This  inHitution 
is  conducted  by  a  prefidenr,  two  auditors,  feven  phyfi¬ 
cians,  three  furgeons,  and  an  apothecary  who  officiates  as 
fecretary.  Two  phyficians  and  a  furgeon  attend  every 
day  at  certain  hours.  About  10,000  perfons  are  faid  to 
receive  medicine  and  advice  here  annually.  Thelunatic- 
afylum  is  contiguous  to  the  infirmary ;  but  this  cannot  be 
called  a  complete  charity,  as  patients  are  not  admitted 
free  of  expenfe.  At  the  entrance  into  the  town,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Prefcot,  Hands  the  fchool  of  induHry 
for  the  indigent  blind.  The  original  projector  was  Mr. 
John  Chriftie,  who  was  himfelf  unfortunately  deprived  of 
his  fight  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  this  fchool  pupils 
are  taught  various  trades,  which  enable  many  of  them  to 
make  a  comfortable  provifion  for  life.  See  the  article 
Bund,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  Befides  thefe  charitable  inllitu- 
tions,  there  is  a  number  of  others,  under  different  names, 
intended  for  the  relief  of  different  defcriptions  of  perfons ; 
but  the  lalt  we  fhall  notice  is  a  fociety  inlfituted  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1809,  for  preventing  cruelty  to  brute- 
animals.  To  fuch  an  inititution  every  friend  to  humanity 
muff  wiffi  fuccefs ;  but  whether  it  has  fucceeded,  or  now 
fubfifts,  we  are  not  informed.  Its  intentions  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  report  of  their  committee,  the  fubflance  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April 
1810. 

Liverpool,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  its  great  trade,  is 
not  without  rooms  appropriated  to  public  correfpondence, 
and  the  tranfaCling  of  bufinefs.  The  Atheneum,  which 
comprifes  a  news-room,  library,  &c.  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Church-ftreet,  and  is  a  handfome  itone  build¬ 
ing.  The  fubferibers,  about  450  in  number,  are  fup¬ 
plied  with  the  London  and  country  newfpapers,  the  flap¬ 
ping  and  trade  lifts,  and  various  periodical  publications. 
Every  fubferiber  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  introducing  a 
friend,  provided  he  be  a  non-refident  of  the  town.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  more  inflitutions  of  a  finiilar  kind  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town.  Of  thefe,  the- Lyceum  is  the 
molt  worthy  of  attention  :  it  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of 
Bold-ftreet,  and  is  another  remarkable  inllance  of  the  mu¬ 
nificence  and  public  fpirit  of  Liverpool.  An  academy, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  has  recently  been 
eftablifhed.  The  places  of  public  amufement  are  now  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  thofe  in  the  metropolis.  The  theatre  is  a 
fpacious  and  commodious  building,  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Covent-garden  in  the  extent  of  its  flage.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  opens  at  the  time  the  London  koufes  (hut,  when 
many  of  the  fil’d  performers  refort  to  it.  In  Bold-ftreet 
Hands  the  mufic-hall,  which  was  opened  in  1785.  It  is  a 
large  building,  finiffied  with  great  elegance.  The  new 
pril'on,  according  to  the  Howardian  plan  for  folitary  con¬ 
finement,  is  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale,  and  has  every  pof- 
fible  convenience. 

When  a  Hranger  firft  comes  to  Liverpool,  he  may  think 
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that  the  ftreets  are  too  narrow  for  health,  convenience,  or 
Ornament.  In  the  ancient  parts  of  the  town,  indeed,  lit- 
tie  attention  Seems  to  have  been  paid  to  regularity  or  ele¬ 
gance  ;  and  the  houfes  are  fo  crowded,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  more  indebted  for  health  to  nature  than  art. 
Neatnefs  and  convenience  feem  to  be  the  higheft  points 
which  the  architecture  here  arrived  at  for  many  years. 
But  the  extension  of  commerce  and  increafe  of  opulence 
have  introduced  a  tafte  for  fplendour.  Several  entire  new 
Streets  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  which  have  obtained 
the  name  of  New  Liverpool,  are  a  proof  of  what  is  here 
advanced.  One  great  beauty  of  the  town  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  observation  even  of  the  natives  ;  that  is,  the 
gradual  opening  from  the  dock,  at  the  bottom  of  Pool- 
lane,  to  St.  George's  church.  This  Street  gradually  rifes 
and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  fpacious  market.  In  fhort,  the  town  exhibits,  at  pre- 
fent,  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  refinement.  The 
Itreets  are  well  paved,  and  during  winter  tolerably  fur¬ 
nished  with  lamps.  Of  late  years  it  has  received  many 
great  alterations  and  imprpvement;,  which  ftill  continue 
to  proceed  notwithstanding  the  prefTure  of  tile  times. 
In  the  year  1790,  it  confided  of  8876  houfes;  but  their 
number  now  is  little  fhort  of  15,000,  of  which  1406  are 
(July  1813)  uninhabited. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1802,  a  fire  broke  out,  the 
molt  exteniive  in  its  devastation  which  Liverpool  has  ever 
known  ;  and,  in  refpeCt  to  vvafte  of  property,  one  of  the 
inoft  destructive  which  has  happened  in  the  British  domi¬ 
nions  fince  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  A  little 
before  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  fmoke  was  obferved 
to  iffue  from  a  lower  room  in  one  of  the  largeft  ware- 
houfes  (laid  to  be  occafioned  by  a  fnuff  of  candle  falling 
among  Some  fhavings),  which  continued  to  increafe  for  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  doors  and  windows  were 
forced  ;  but,  as  foon  as  an  entrance  was  given  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  the  fmothered  flames  burfl  out  with  a  violence 
and  impetuofity  that  equally  defied  refiftance  and  approach. 
In  a  few  hours  this  immenfe  pile  of  warehoufes  from 
Brunfwick-fireet  to  Water-ftreet,  and  alfo  the  noble 
range  of  warehoufes  erefted  in  front,  next  to  the  dock, 
were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Thefe  piles  of  ware¬ 
houfes  had  for  feveral  years  been  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
probably  were  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  world. 
The  celebrated  warehoufes  at  Antwerp,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Venice,  equally  famous,  were  neither  fo  lofty  nor  com¬ 
modious.  The  whole  number  defiroyed  was  about  thirty, 
from  fix  to  thirteen  ftories  high,  and  of  a  proportionable 
depth.  The  tide  being  fortunately  at  flood,  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  /hipping  to  remove  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  flames.  Providentally  alfo  not  a  Angle  indi¬ 
vidual  loft  his  life  during  the  conflagration  ;  though  one 
died  in  confequence  of  the  bruifes  he  received  by  fome 
ruins  falling  upon  him.  The  value  of  the  property  de- 
ftroyed,  according  to  a  medium  computation,  may  be 
listed  thus :  Buildings,  52,000b  fugar,  51,000b  cotton, 
26,000!.  coffee,  and  other  Weft  India  produce,  40,0001. 
grain,  ito,oool.  tallow,  hemp.  See.  i6,oool.  total,  295,000). 

Liverpool  has  two  weekly  markets,  Wednefday,  and 
Saturday;  fairs,  July  25,  Nov.  11,  and  every  Wednefday 
fortnight  for  all  forts  of  cattle.  It  is  a  corporate  town, 
and  feTids  two  members  to  parliament.  It  Lent  members 
23  &  35  Edward  I.  but  made  no  other  return  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  annually 
chofen  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  a  recorder,  and  common-coun¬ 
cil  of  forty-one,  including  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk.  Whoever  has  borne  the  office  of  mayor  is  after¬ 
wards  ityled  an  alderman.  Right  of  election  (1729, 
March  5)  was  agreed  by  the  counfel  on  both  fides  to  be 
'in  the  mayor,  bailiffs',  and  freemen,  of  the  fa  id  borough, 
and  not  receiving  alms.  Number  of  voters,  2300;  re- 
turning-officcp’s,  the  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  “  Previous 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  freemen  at' large  Cxerciled 
the  right  of  chooiing  their  own  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  as  in  the  city  of  London ;  but  about 
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that  time  the  body  corporate  afiumed  the  power  of  filling 
up  all  vacancies,  without  their  will  and  approbation  j 
they  have  lately,  however,  refumed  their  right,  which  had 
been  fo  arbitrarily  and  illegally  withheld  from  them. 
The  freemen  of  Liverpool  are  free  alfo  of  Briftol,  and  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland.”  Oldfield's  Hiji.  Bor . 
The  members  in  the  prefent  parliament  are  li'aac  Gafcoyne, 
efq.  and  the  right  hon.  George  Canning.  Liverpool  is 
20  miles  north  of  Chefter,  and  203  north-weft  of  London. 
Lat.  53.23.N.  Ion.  2.  58.  W. 

The  boundaries  of  Liverpool  extend  confiderably  be¬ 
yond  the  town  in  different  directions.  Thefe  are  marked 
by  Stones,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  called  mcer-Jloncs. 
The  fpace  contained  within  thefe  boundaries  is  called  the 
liberties  of  the  town  ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  mayor 
and  corporation  to  ride  round  them  annually.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  thefe  liberties  from  eaft  to  weft  is  2300  yards,  and 
from  north  to  fouth  4420  yards.  Near  the  town  is  a  five- 
mile  horfe-race  courfe ;  the  fineft,  for  its  length,  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Liverpool,  with  the  country  about  it,  including  the 
fouthern  part  of  Lancashire,  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Brigantes,  according  to  Richard 
de  Cirencefter,  a  monk  of  Weftminlter.  In  the  time  of 
the  heptarchy,  the  country  about  Liverpool  was  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ;  the  river  Merfey  being, 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia. 

From  hence,  the  Merfey  opening  into  the  Irifti  fea,  may 
be  feen  the  great  and  famous  road  of  Hayle-Lake,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  army 
and  fleet  under  king  William,  for  the  conqueft  of  Ireland, 
anno  1689  ;  for  here  the  men  of  war  rode,  as  our  (hips  do 
in  the  Downs,  till  the  tranfports  came  to  them  from  Chef¬ 
ter  and  this  town. 

The  foil  is  dry  and  fandy  for  two  miles  round  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  north-eaft  Shore  difclofes  a  profpect  of  barren 
fands  for  an  extent  of  twenty  miles ;  between  the  town 
and  Kirkdale  is  a  fine  vale  of  rich  marl  under  the  fur- 
face,  which  affords  excellent  pafture;  this  was  formerly 
arable  land.  The  land  near  the  town  is  very  fertile  in  po¬ 
tatoes,  a  root  no  lefs  ufeful  to  the  poor  than  agreeable  to 
the  rich  and  profitable  to  the  farmer.  The  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable  bas  been  fo  much  encouraged  here,  that 
the  landholder  frequently  depends  more  upon  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  than  of  wheat  or  other  grain. 

Six  milesnorthofLiverpool,upon  the  Shore,  nearCroSby- 
point,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  foreft,  extending,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  upwards  of  a  mile  towards  Formby.  What  might 
have  been  its  original  extent,  either  in  that  or  in  any  other 
direction,  feems  at  prefent  impofiible  to  afeertain ;  but  it 
is  wonderful  to  remark,  that  velfiges  of  it  are  vifible,  dip¬ 
ping  weftwardly,  even  into  the  fea,  which,  doubtlefs,  from 
the  changes  made  in  a  Series  of  years,  covers  great  part  of 
the  land  on  which  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  grew. 
Upon  a  Shore  where  there  are  frequent  wrecks,  and  pieces 
of  Ship-timber  fo  often  thrown  up,  it  is  probable,  from 
the  fimilarity  of  appearances,  that  this  foreft  has  not  been 
often  noticed  with  much  distinction  from  Such  wrecks  of 
the  Sea;  but  the  fmalleft  degree  of  inquisitive  inspection 
is  Sufficient  to  difeover,  to  a  certainty,  that  this  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  foreft,  as  there  are  num’oeriefs  trunks  of  trees, 
handing  uptight  fome  feet  above  the  furface,  in  the  yery 
places  where  they  muft  have  grown,  with  their  prodigious 
roots  extending  into  the  ground  in  all  directions,  in  their 
natural  pofitions,  though  a  great  part  of  tfieir  branches, 
by  being  thrown  promifeuouily  about,  exhibit,  at  the 
firft  view,  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Ship- 
wreck,  or  rather  of  many  of  them  together. 

Having  fatisfied  the  mind  of  the  reality  of  a  foreft,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  astonishment  arifes  on  its  being 
found  in  a  place  where  it  is  impossible  it  Should  have 
grown,  Supposing  the  adjoining  objefits  to  have  been  in 
the  State  they  now  are.  Not  that  it  is  impofiible  for  trees 
to  flourish  on  the  fea-coait,  experience  having  proved  the 
joD  contrary.; 
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contrary ;  bnt  that  they  fliould  actually  have  grown  m 
the  Tea,  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  is  utterly  fo, 
As  the  changes  of  the  circumftances  of  this  forelt  mull 
have  been  effected  principally,  though  perhaps  not  wholly, 
by  tile  river  Merfey  and  the  fea,  it  fee  ms  neceffary  to  di- 
reft  fome  attention  to  thofe  two  objefts,  and  the  probable 
alterations  made  by  time.  It  does  not  feem  unpldlofo- 
phicai  to  fuppofe  that  rivers  are  not  all  equally  ancient, 
and  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  refer  them  to  any  given 
point  of  time,  as  the  Hood,  or  the  creation  ;  for,  as  new 
1’prings  may  iffue  from  the  mountains,  fo  may  they,  in  a 
feries  of  ages,  become  the  fources  of  very  confiderabie  ri¬ 
vers  ;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  the  fate  of  every  fpt'ing,  yet 
it  is-  very  probable  that  it  is  fo  of  many.  In  their  earlier 
days,  as  their  channels  are  fmall,  fo  muft  be  their  open¬ 
ings  into  the  fea,  giving  little  opportunity  for  thofe  greater 
devaftations  which  that  powerful  element  is  able  to  caufe 
after  it  lias  overcome  fome  temporary  obftruflion.  The 
imagination  can  eafily  look  back  into  times  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  trace  the  Merfey,  or  any  other  river,  from  a 
brook,  in  its  feveral  ages  and  gradations,  till  it  has  attain¬ 
ed  its  prefent  maturity  and  greatnefs.  But  the  life  of  man 
is  too  fliort  to  obferve  flow  and  gradual  changes;  and 
therefore  we  muft  naturally  and  properly  refer  the  firftex- 
iftence  of  large  rivers  to  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  ;  but 
it  does  not  hence  follow  that  great  changes  may  not  have 
been  made  at  their  junction  with  the  ocean  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  that  fuch  changes,  when  begun,  may  not 
have  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 

Whoever  will  furvey  that  part  of  the  chart  of  the  Irifh 
Sea  now  called  the  Liverpool  Channel,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  openings  or  months  of  the  Dee  and  Merfey,  and 
the  adjoining  (bores,  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe,  from  the  violence  of  the  north-weft  fea  upon  this  an¬ 
gular  and  pent-up  fituation,  that  what  now  forms  the 
banks  of  Burbo  and  Hoyle  may  have  been  land  attached 
to  the  peninfula  of  Chefhire,  and  the  eaftern  banks  at¬ 
tached  in  like  manner  to  Crofby  and  Formby,  with  the 
river  Merfey  quietly  running  through  them,  in  a  narrow 
inconfiderable  ftrearn,  until  fuch  time  as  the  fea,  having 
once  gained  an  accidental  advantage,  muft  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  large  expanfe  of  water  before  and 
above  the  town  of  Liverpool,  which,  though  bearing  the 
name  of  a  river,  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  fea.  The 
like,  it  is  probable,  happened  to  the  Dee ;  for,  if  we  go 
a  very  few  miles  only  up  either  of  thefe  apparently-great 
rivers,  we  (hall  not  find  ftreams  that  (ball  fatisfaftorily  of 
themfeives  account  for  fuch  bodies  of  water;  and  this  is 
in  fome  fort  confirmed  by  the  fuccefsful  labours  of  the 
River- Dee  Company,  who  are  daily  re-gaining  the  ground 
that  the  ocean  has  formerly  overwhelmed.  The  like  may 
probably  happen  at  the  mouths  of  all  rivers,  but  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  both  as  to  extent  and  time. 

We  are  always  reduced  to  perplexities  when  we  at¬ 
tempt,  by  force  of  argument,  to  prove  things  that  are  felf- 
evidenf ;  and,  were  it  required  only  to  (how  that  the  w'ood 
in  queftion  has  in  part  buffered  from  .the  inundation,  or 
rather  incroachment,  of  the  fea,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
direft  the  curious  to  view  it;  but  that  the  banks  were 
formerly  land,  attached  to  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire,  is  an 
opinion  that  requires  fome  fupport,  which  the  fituation 
and  prefent  circumftances  of  this  ancient  afiemblage  of 
large  trees  confiderably  afford.  This  opinion  feems  far¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  fame  appearance  of  old  trees,  now 
to  be  feen,  in  Chefhire,  cppcfite  to  the  banks  of  Hoyle, 
which  was  moft  probably  only  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
forelt;  with  the  Merfey  hardly  making  a  vifible  divifion 
of  it,  perhaps  fordable,  or  not  too  large  for  a  bridge,  and 
whole  union  with  the  fea  muft  liave  been  confiderably  be¬ 
yond  what  it  now  is.  If  this  opinion  fliould  be  thought 
to  want  (till  farther  confirmation,  we  need  but  direft  our 
attention  to  the  fate  of  the  property  and  eftates  of  earl 
Godwin  ;  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  only, 
have  been  as  wonderfully  converted  from  dry  land  into 
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thofe  immenfe  fands  and  banks,  the  dread  of  mariners,  fo 
well-known  by  the  name  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  at  what  period  the  fea 
deftroyed  fo  confiderabie  a  portion  of  this  wood  ;  but,  for 
fuch  parts  as  were  referved  for  other  modes  of  deftruftion, 
fome  fatisfattory  conje&ures  may  he  formed, as  they  were 
probably  exifting  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  about  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquefts  in  Britain.  Before  war  and  blood¬ 
ied  acquired  a  rank  amongft  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
geometry  and  chemiitry  had  taught  civilized  nations  how 
to  effeCt  a  fpeedier  extermination  of  the  human  race,  each 
barbarous  nation  had  a  mode  of  attack  and  defence  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf.  In  the  rude  ages  of  Britain,  its  inhabitants 
not  only  found  great  fecurity  from  their  numerous  and 
aim  oft  impenetrable  woods,  but  could  greatly  annoy  their 
invaders  from  their  ambufcaaes  at  favourable  junctures  • 
which  was  found  fo  detrimental  to  the  progrefs  of  con- 
queft,  that  the  Romans  determined  on,  and  accomplifhed, 
the  deftruCtion  of  moft  of  the  forefts  in  the  ifland,  and 
particularly  fuch  as  were  in  mo  fly  or  boggy  fituations, 
fometimes  by  the  axe,  but  generally  by  fire,  and  thus  fe- 
cured  a  quiet  poffeffon  of  Britain  for  fome  centuries. 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  at  the  time  he  fubdued  the  ifle  of 
Anglefey,  ordered  all  the  forefts  to  be  cut  down  ;  and, 
though  hiftorians  do  not  inform  us  of  the  extent  of  the 
execution  of  this  order,  yet  it  is  moft  probable  that  it 
fliould  comprehend  not  only  the  immediate  objeCt  of  con- 
queft,  but  alfo  its  neighbourhood  ;  in  which  Chefhire  and 
the  lov^er  parts  of  Lancafhire  muft  certainly  be  included. 
This  conjecture  receives  confiderabie  confirmation  from 
the  great  age  of  the  wood,  which  is  now  as  black  as  ebony, 
which  it  very  much  refembles,  though  evidently  oak  ;  as 
well  as  from  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of  their  deftruc- 
tion  being  wilful,  not  only  from  the  apparent  labours  of 
the  axe,  but  from  the  great  quantity  left  to  perifh  where 
it  has  been  cut  down,  without  applying  it  to  any  dome-flic 
or  ufeful  purpofe ;  from  which  confiderations  it  is  molt 
likely  that  fuch  part  of  this  great  foreft  as  efcaped  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  ocean  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
conqueft.  Thofe  devaftations.  were,  doubtlefs,  feverely 
felt  and  deprecated  by  the  then  inhabitants  of  this  ifland'; 
but  thefe  feemingly-great  evils  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  general  clearance  of  the  country  fo  neceffary  for  the 
unreftrained  progrefs  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  the 
hie  fling  of  future  ages.  Zoologic  Mag.  vol.  iii.  Britijh  Di¬ 
rectory,  vol.  iii.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  and  xxix.  Enfield's  Hijt, 
cj  Liverpool.  Aikin's  Defer,  of  the  Country  40  Miles  round  Man- 
chejler. 

LIV'ERPOOL,  a  town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  in  Queen’s  county,  Nova  Scotia,  fettled  from  New 
England.  Between  this  town  and  Annapolis  lies  a  confi¬ 
derabie  lake,  called  Roffgnol.  It  is  thirty-two  miles 
north -eaft  of  Shelburne,  and  fifty-eight  north-weft  o'.  Ha¬ 
lifax  ;  and  was  formerly  called  Port  Roffgnol. 

_  LIV'ERSEDGE,  a  townffiip  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the  weft 
riding  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Huddersfield. 

LIVE'SA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaft  Pyrenees:  twenty-one  miles  fouth-weil  of  Prades, 
and  four  north-eaft  of  Puycerda. 

LIV'ERY,  f.  [from  livrer ,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  giving  or 
taking  pofleffion  : 

You  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford’s  right. 

Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  atiorneys-general  to  fue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage.  Ska/tefpeare. 

Releafe  from  wardfhip. — Had  the  two  houfes  firft  fined  out 
their  livery,  and  once  effectually  redeemed  themfeives  from 
the  wardfhip  of  the  tumults,  I  fhould  then  fiufipeft  my 
own  judgment.  King  Charles.— The  writ  by  which  poffef- 
fion  is  obtained. — The  ftate  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate. 

— What  livery  is,  we  by  common  ufe  in  England  know 
well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  an  allowance  of  horfe- 
jpeat;  as  they  commonly  ufe  the  word  (tabling,  as  to  keep 
3-  liorfes 
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horfes  at  livery ;  the  which  word,  I  guefs,  is  derived  of 
livering  or  delivering  forth  their  nightly  food  ;  fa  in  great 
houfes,  the  livery  is  faid  to  be  ferved  up  for  all  night,  that 
is,  their  evening  allowance ‘for  drink;  and  livery  is  alfo 
called  the  upper  weed  which  a  ferving-man  wears ;  fo 
called,  I  fuppofe,  for  that  it  was  delivered  and  taken  from 
him  at  pleafure  :  fo  it  is  apparent,  that,  by  the  word  livery , 
is  there  meant  horfe-meat,  like  as  by  the  coigny  is'under- 
ftood  man’s  meat.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — The  clothes  given 
to  fervants. — If  your  dinner  mifearries,  you  were  teized 
by  the  footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen  ;  and,  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their  live¬ 
ries.  Swift. 

Ev’ry  lady  cloth’d  in  white. 

And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  ev’ry  knight, 

Are  fervants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence.  Drydcn's  Flower  and  Leaf. 

A  particular  drefs ;  a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  confequence 
of  any  thing : 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 

Infeft,  or  worm:  thofe  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  fmalleft  lineaments  exaft, 

In  all  the  liveries  deck’d  of  Cummer’s  pride, 

With  fpots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green.  Milton. 

In  London,  the  colleftive  body  of  liverymen.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  particular  company  ;  as,  He  was  admitted  to  or 
upon  the  livery  of  the  Stationer's’  company. 

Livery,  in  law,  hath  three  lignifications.  In  one  fenfe, 
it  was  ufed  for  a  fuit  of  clothes,  cloak,  gown,  hat,  &c. 
which  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  gave  to  his  fervants  or 
foilowers,  mentioned  in  ftat.  i  Rd.  II.  c  7,  and  divers 
other  itatutes.  Formerly  great  men  gave  liveries  to  feve- 
ral  who  were  not  of  their  family,  to  engage  them  in  their 
quarrels  for  that  year;  but  afterwards  it  was  ordained, 
that  no  man  of  any  condition  whatfoever  fhould  give 
any  livery,  but  to  his  domeftics,  his  officers,  or  counfel 
learned  in  the  law.  By  ftat.  1  Rd.  II.  it  was  prohibited 
on  pain  of  imprifonment  ;  and  the  ftat.  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  7, 
made  the  offenders  liable  to  ranfom  at  the  king’s  will,  & c. 
which  ftatule  was  farther  confirmed  and  explained,  2  ■&  7 
Hen.  IV.  and  by  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.  and  yet  this  offence  was- 
fo  deeply  rooted,  that  Edward  IV.  was  obliged  to  confirm 
the  former  ftatutes,  and  further  to  extend  the  meaning  of 
them,  adding  a  penalty  of  5I.  to  every  one  who  gave  fuch 
livery,  and  the  like  on  every  one  retained  for  maintenance 
either  by  writing,  oath,  or  promife,  for  every  month.  But 
moft  of  the  above  itatutes  are  repealed  by  ftat.  3  Car.  I. 
c.  4. 

Livery,  in  the  fecond  fignification,  meant  a  delivery  of 
poffeffion  to  thofe  tenants  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite, 
or  knights  iervice  ;  as  the  king  by  his  prerogative  hath 
pnmer  feifin  of  all  lands  and  tenements  fo  holden  of  him. 
Staundf  Prcerog.  12. 

Iu  the  third  fenfe,  livery  meant  the  writ  which  lay  for 
the  heir  of  age,  to  obtain  the  poffeffion  of  feifin  of  his  lands 
at  the  king’s  hands.  F.  N.  3.  155.  But,  by  ftat.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24,  all  wardihips,  liveries,  & c.  are  taken  away. 

Livery  of  Seisin  ;  a  delivery  of  poffeffion  of  lands,  te¬ 
nements,  and  hereditaments,  unto  one  that  hath  a  right 
to  the  fame;  being  a  ceremony  in  the  common  law  ufed 
in  the  conveyance  of  lands,  &c.  where  an  eftate  of  fee- 
limple,  fee-tail,  or  other  freehold,  paffeth.  Brail,  lib.  2.  c.  18. 

The  common-law  conveyance  by  feoffment  is  by  no 
means  p.erfefted  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  ;  this  ce¬ 
remony  of  livery  of  feifin  is  very  material  to  be  performed, 
for  without  this  the  feoffee  has  but  a  mere  eftate  at  will. 
Lit.  §  66.  This  livery  of  feifin  is  no  other  than  the  pure 
feodal  invertiture  or  delivery  of. corporal  poffeffion  of  the 
land  or  tenement,  which  was  held  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
complete  the  donation.  2  Comm.  c.  2 o.p.  3111. 

Inveftitures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  demonftrate,  in  conquered  countries,  the  aftual 
poffeffion  of  the  lord  ;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right-,  which  the  foldier  was  iil  qualified  to  profs- 
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cute,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  poffeffion.  And,  at  a 
time  when  writing  was  feidom  praftited,  a  mere  oral  giftj. 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fpot  that  was  given,  was  not  likely 
to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained  in  the  memory  of 
the  by-ftanders,  who  were  very  little  inter'efted  in  the 
grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as  a  public  and 
notorious  aft,  that  the  country  might  take  notice  of  and 
teftify  the  transfer  of  the  eftate  ;  and  that  fuch  as  claimed 
title  by  other  means  might  know  againft  whom  to  bring 
their  aftion.  2  Comm.  311. 

In  ecclelialtical  promotions,  where  the  freehold  paff'es 
to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal  poffeffion  is  required  at 
this  day  to  veil  the  property  completely  in  the  new  pro¬ 
prietor.  So  alfo  even  in  defeents  of  lands  by  our  law, 
which  are  caft  on  the  heir  by  aft  of  the  law  itfelf,  the  heir 
has  not  plenum  dominium,  or  full  and.  complete  ownerffiip, 
till  he  has  made  an  aftual  corporal  entry  into  the  lands; 
for,  if  lie  dies  before  entry  made,  his  heir  fliall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  take  the  poffeffion,  but  the  heir  of  the  perfon 
who  was  laft  aftualiy  feifed.  2  Comm.  312. 

The  corpora]  tradition  of  lands  being  fometimes  incon¬ 
venient,  a  fymbolical  delivery  of  poffeffion  was  in  many 
cafes  anciently  allowed,  by  transferring  fomething  near  at 
hand,  in  the  prefence  of  credible  witneffes,  which  by- 
agreement  ftiould  ferve  to  reprefent  the  very  thing  de- 
figned  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  an  occupancy  of  this  fign  or 
fymbol  was  permitted  as  equivalent  to  occupancy  of  the 
land  itfelf.  To  this  day  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold 
eftates  is  ufually  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his 
fteward,  by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge;  and  then  from  the 
lord  to  the  purchafer,  by  delivery  of  the  lame  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  jury  of  tenants.  2  Comm.  313. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  laft  and  moft  refined 
improvement.  Written  deeds  were  introduced  in  order 
to  fpecify  and  perpetuate  the  peculiar  purpofes  of  the  parlyc 
who  conveyed  ;  yet  Hill,  for  a  very  long  feries  of  yearsf 
they  were  never  made  ufe  of  but  in  company  with  the 
more  ancient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery 
of  corporal  poffeffion.  2  Comm.  314. 

Livery  of  feifin,  by  the  common  law,  is  neceffary  to  be 
made  upon  every  grant  of  an  eftate  of  freehold,  in  here¬ 
ditaments  corporeal:  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life 
only.  In  hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impoffible  to  be 
made,  for  they  are  not  objefts  of  the  fenfes  5  and  in  leafes 
for  years,  or  other  chattei-interefts,  it  is  not  neceffary;  the 
fclemnity  being  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  a  free¬ 
hold.  And  this  is  one  reafon  why  freeholds  cannot  be 
made  to  commence  in  futuro,  becaufe  they  cannot,  at  the 
common  law,  be  made  but  by  livery  of  feifin  ;  which  li¬ 
very,  being  an  aftual  manual  tradition  of  the  land,  mufti 
take  effect  in  prafenti,  or  not  at  all.  2  Comm.  314. 

LIV'ERY-GOWN,  /.  The  gown  of  a  livery-man  in. 
the  city  of  London. 

LIV'ERY-MAN,  f.  One  who  wears  a  livery;  a  fervant 
of  an  inferior  kind. — The  witneffes  made  oath,  that  they, 
had  heard  fome  of  the  livery-men  frequently  railing  at  their 
miftrefs.  Arbuthnot.  —  [In  London.]  A  privileged  man  of 
fome  livery-company. 

In  the  companies  of  London,  livery-men  are  chofen  out 
of  the  freemen,  as  alfiftants  to  the  matters  and  wardens, 
in  matters  of  council,  and  for  better  government;  and,  if 
any  one  of  the  company  refufe  to  take  upon  him  the  of¬ 
fice,  he  may  be  fined,  and  an  aftion  of  debt  will  lie  for 
the  fum.  Out  of  this  body  the  common-council,  fheriffs, 
aldermen,  and  other  officers  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  are  elefted ;  and  they  only  have  the  privilege  of  giv¬ 
ing  their  votes  in  common- hall  for  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.  from  which  the  reft  of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 
For  the  arms  of  the  livery-companies,  and  other  particu¬ 
lars,  fee  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 

LIV'ERY-OFFICE,  f.  An  office  appointed  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  lands. 

LIV'ERY-STABLE,/  A  liable  where  horfes  are  takea 
care  of  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  liable  where  horfes  Hand  at 
livery, 
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LIVES,  f  The  plural  of  life: 

So  Ihort  is  life,  that  every  peafant  drives, 

In  a  farm  houi'e  or  field,  to  have  three  lives.  Donne. 

LIV'IA,  a  woman’s  name;  the  name  of  feveral  Roman 
ladies. 

LIV'IA  DRUSIL'LA,  a  Roman  emprefs,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Livius  Drufus  Calidianus,  who  joined  the  party  of 
Brutus  and  Cafiius,  and  killed  liimfelf  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  Livia  married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
file  had  two  fons,  Drufus  and  Tiberius.  Her  charms  made 
fucli  an  imprefiion  upon  Octavianus,  afterwards  the  em¬ 
peror  Auguftus,  that  he  forcibly  took  her  from  her  huf- 
band,  thotigh  (lie  was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
and,  repudiating  his  own  wife  Scribonia,  married  her.  She 
was  thenceforth  the  partner  of  his  whole  reign  ;  poflefled 
of  his  entire  confidence;  and  by  her  prudent  and  artful 
condudl  exerted  an  influence  over  him  which  was  attended 
■with  important  confequences.  Of  a  charafter  naturally 
haughty  and  imperious,  lhe  was  fupple  and  infinuating 
•when  her  interefi  required  it.  It  is  faid,  that,  being  alked 
by  what  means  file  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendancy  over 
the  mind  of  Auguftus,  file  replied,  by  a  conftant  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  will,  by  never  exprefling  a  defire  to  dive  into 
Iiis  fecrets,  and  by  affedling  ignorance  of  his  amours.  She 
bad  no  children  by  the  emperor,  who  adopted  her  two 
fons  for  his  own.  The  eldeft,  Drufus,  died  when  a  young 
man ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  the  great  objeft  of  her 
ambition  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  of  the  empire  to  Tibe¬ 
rius;  and  her  policy  for  that  purpofelias  incurred  various 
charges  of  criminality.  Thus  fhe  was.  fufpedted,  but 
•without  any  proof,  to  have  had  a  (hare  in  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  and  of  the  two  Ccefars,  Auguftus’s  grandfons. 
She  had  the  credit  of  being  the  advifer  of  the  pardon  of 
Cinna,  an  act  of  clemency  which  fecured  Auguftus  from 
any  future  confpiracies ;  and  (lie  is  faid  frequently  to  have 
interpofed  in  favour  of  fenators  in  difgrace.  She  likewife 
”  brought  up  the  children  of  fome  indigent  fenators,  and 
aftifted  others  in  portioning  their  daughters.  The  fufpi- 
cion  of  her  having  given  poifon  to  Auguftus,  through  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  reconciliation  to  his  grandfon,  is  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  improbable  by  the  account  of  his  laft 
•jllnefs,  and  by  the  tendernefs  he  expreffed  for  her  in  the 
laft  words  he  uttered.  By  his  teftament  file  was  infti- 
tuted  his  co-heirefs  with  Tiberius,  adopted  as  a  daughter, 
and  directed  to  affume  the  name  of  Julia  Augufta.  On 
his  deification  file  became  the  prieftefs  of  the  new  god. 
Her  fon,  whofe  elevation  to  the  throne  had  been  the 
great  objedt  of  her  policy,  difappointed  her  expectations 
of  fiiaring  with  him  the  imperial  power.  He  treated 
her  with  coldnefs  and  relerve,  and  fubjefted  her  to  va¬ 
rious  mortifications.  An  open  rupture  between  her  and 
Tiberius  took  place  fome  time  before  her  death;  which 
event  happened  A.  D.  291,  in  the  eiglity-fixth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  funeral  was  lefs  fplendid  than  her  rank  feemed 
£0  demand  ;  and  either  the  good  fenfe  or  the  want  of 
affection  of  her  fon  caufed  him  exprefsly  to  forbid  the 
adulation  of  deifying  her.  He  paid  little  regard  to  her 
teftament;  and  never  began  the  ere&ion  of  a  triumphal  arch 
which  the  fenate  had  decreed  to  her  memory.  Tacitus 
fketches  her  portrait  by  faying,  that  “in  ltriCtnefs  of  con^ 
duCf  flie  was  not  inferior  to  the  Roman  matrons  of  old, 
'  though  her  demeanour  was  freer  than  they  would  have 
approved;  that  file  was  an  imperious  mother,  a  compliant 
wife,  and  a  match  for  her  hulband  in  art,  and  her  fon  in 
diffunulation.”  Taciti  Annal.  Sueton.  in  Augujl.  Crcvier. 

LIV'ID,  adj.  [ lividus ,  Lat.  livide,  Fr.]  Difcoloured,  as 
with  a  blow  ;‘  black  and  blue. — It  was  a  peftilent  fever, 
not  leated  in  the  veins  or  humours,  for  that  there  followed 
no  carbuncles,  no  purple  or  livid  fpots,  the  mafs  of  the 
blood  not  being  tainted.  Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bellow  a  kifs: 

O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feci  not  blifs  !  Dryden. 

LIVID'ITY,  f.  Difcoloration,  as  by  a  blow. — The 
firns  of  a  tendency  to  fuch  a  ftate,  are  darknefs  or  lividuy 
uz  the  countenance.  Arbuthnot. 
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LIV'IDNESS,  f.  Lividity,  the  ftate  of  being  livid. 
Scott . 

LIVIGNACy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Figeac,  and  four  north  of 
Albin. 

LIVINE'IUS  (John),  a  learned  Flemifii  divine,  born  afc 
Denderinond  about  the  year  154.0.  The  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  undertaken  at  Ghent  by  his  maternal  uncle, 
Levinus  Torrentius,  afterwards  the  illuftricus  bilhop  of 
Antwerp,  who  inlpired  him  with  a  tafte  for  facred  litera¬ 
ture,  and  engaged  him  to  dired  his  views  to  the  church. 
He  purified  his  academical  Itudies  at  Cologne,  where  he 
outftripped  all  his  contemporaries  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  various  departments  of  learning;  and,  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  to  a  rich  benefice  at 
Liege.  At  a  later  period,  when  his  uncle  had  poffefiion 
of  the  fee  of  Antwerp,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  and 
made  precentor  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  He 
united  with  William  Canter  in  luperintending  the  edition 
of  Plantin’s  Greek  Bible ;  and  afterwards  lie  performed  a 
fimilar  talk  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  rich  treafures  in  the  Vatican  library.  He  was  cut  off 
by  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy  in  1599,  about  the  age  of  fifty. 
He  publiftied,  x.  Emendationes  et  Nota;  in  XII.  Panegy- 
ricos  Veteres.  2.  Theodori  Studitae  Catecheles  CXXXV. 
e  Sirleti  Cardinalis  Bibliotheca,  cum  Scholiis.  3.  Gregor, 
Nyffen.  et  Johan.  Chryfoftom.  de  Virginitate.  4.  Andro- 
nici  Impel-.  Difputatio  cum  Judaeo.  He  alio  left  behind 
him  in  manufeript,  tranllations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  and  of  the  works  of  Athenaeus. 

LIV'ING ,  participial  adj .  Vigorous;  aflive  :  as,  A  liv¬ 
ing  faith. — Being  in  motion.  Having  fome  natural  energy, 
or  principle  of  adtion:  as.  The  living  green,  the  living 
ftprings. 

LIV'ING,  f.  Support ;  maintenance^  fortune  on  which 
one  lives. — The  Arcadians  fought  as4n  unknown  place, 
having  no  fuccour  but  in  their  hands  ;  the  Helots,  as  in 
their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings,  wives,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Sidney. — All  they  did  caff  in  of  their  abundance  3 
but  file  of  her  want  did  call  in  all  that  file  had,  even  all 
her  living.  Mark. — Power  of  continuing  life. — There  is  no 
living  without  trulling  fome  body  or  other  in  fome  cafes. 
L’EJlrange. — Livelihood. — Adlors  mult  reprefent  fuch 
things  as.  they  are  capable  to  perform,  and  by  which  both 
they  and  the  fcribbler  may  get  their  living.  Dryden  s  Duf. 

Ifaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life. 

Or  Ihortly  you’ll  dig  for  you  living.  Denham. 

Benefice  of  a  clergyman. — The  parfon  of  the  parilh  preach¬ 
ing  againft  adultery,  Mrs.  Bull  told  her  hulband,  that 
they  would  join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for 
ufing  perfonal  refiedfions.  Arbuthnot. 

LIV'INGLY,  adv.  In  the  living  ftate. — In  vain  do 
they  fcvuple  to  approach  the  dead,  who  living ly  are  cada¬ 
verous;  or  fear  any  outward  pollution,  whofe  temper  pol¬ 
lutes  theinfelves.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Errors. 

LIV'INGSTON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  in  America, 
bounded  north  by  the  Ohio,  weft  by  the  Mifliflippi,  and 
fouth  by  Teneffee  ;  feventv  miles  long  and  fixty  broad. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cumberland  and  Teneffee. 

LIV'INGSTON,  a  large  townfiiip  in  Columbia  county. 
New  York,  extending  from  the  ealt  bank  of  Hudfon  river 
to  the  Maffachufetts  line,  fouth  of  Hudfon  adjoining. 

LIVINIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  St.  Pons,  and  twenty- 
four  weft  of  Breziers. 

LIVISTO'NA,_/  [named  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  memory 
of  lord  Liviitone,  who,  when  the  Edinburgh  botanic  gar¬ 
den  was  firft  eftabliflied,  greatly  enriched  it  from  his  own 
private  colledlion,  where  he  had  above  a  thoufand  fpecies 
in  cultivation.  This  nobleman  travelled  over  France  in 
learch  of  plants,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  feventeenth  century.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  palmas. 
Effential  generic  charadters— Calyx  ;  deeply  three-cleft  ; 
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corolla  deeply  three-cleft ;  filaments  feparate,  dilated  at 
their  bale.  Germens  three,  cohering;  ftyles  three,  united 
into  one;  ftigma  undivided;  berry  folitarv,  of  one  cell; 
feed  folitary  ;  albumen  with  a  ventral  cavity;  embryo  at 
the  back. 

Species,  i.  Liviftona  inermis,  or  unarmed  liviftona: 
fegments  of  the  leaves  with  intermediate  threads  ;  foot- 
ftalks  without  thorns,  Steins  from  fourteen  to  thirty  feet 
high.  2.  Liviftona- huinilis,  or  dwarf  liviftona :  footftalks 
thorny.  Stem  from  four  to  fix  feet  high.  Natives  of  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  Brown's  Prodr.  Nov.  Hall. 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

LTV'IUS  (  Andronicus),  is  regarded  as  the  mod  ancient 
of  the  Roman  poets.  He  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to 
compofe  a  drama  in  verfe,  which  he  himfelf  fung  and 
afted,  while  a  player  on  the  flute  accompanied  him  in 
unifon  to  keep  him  in  tune.  He  was  encored,  and  obliged 
to  repeat  his  pieces  fo  often,  that  he  loft  his  voice  ;  and, 
being  unable  to  ling  or  declaim  any  longer,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  (lave  to  fing,  while  he  only  aft’ed  the  part 
behind  him.  Hence  came  the  cultom  of  dividing  the  de¬ 
clamation  or  melody  of  the  piece,  with  which  the  Roman 
people  were  extremely  delighted.  Andronicus  reprelented 
liis  firft  piece  on  the  ftage  in  the  year  of  Rome  514,  B.  C. 
240,  a  year  before  the  birth  of  Ennius.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  Have,  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  received  his 
Latin  name  Livius  from  Livius  Salinator,  whofe  children 
he  inftrucled,  and  who  made  him  free.  His  productions 
■were  principally  dramatic,  and  probably,  for  the  moft 
part,  comedy,  but  rude  in  their  defign,  and  barbarous  in 
language.  But  he  wrote,  befides,  hymns  to  the  gods,  one 
of  which,  in  honour  of  Juno,  is  faid  by  Livy  and  Val. 
Maximus  to  have  been  fung  through  the  city  by  girls. 
An  Odyfley  is  likewife  attributed  to  him.  His  lines  are 
frequently  quoted  by  grammarians  and  critics;  and  thefe 
quotations  are  the  only  relics  left  of  him  :  they  have  been 
printed,  along  with  the  fragments  of  the  other  ancient 
Latin  poets,  in  the  Comici  Latini,  and  the  Corpus  Po- 
etarum.  His  poetry  was  grown  obfolete  in  the  age  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  whofe  nicety  and  judgment  would  not  even  recom¬ 
mend  the  reading  of  it. 

LIV'IUS  (Titus),  in  Englifh  commonly  called  Livy, 
a  very  eminent  Roman  hiftorian,  was  a  native  either  of 
the  city  or  territory  of  Padua.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  familiarity  of  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  .and  of 
the  emperor  himfelf.  Suetonius  mentions  that  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor,  undertook  to  write  hiftory  in  his 
youth  on  the  perfuafion  of  Livy,  whence  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that  he  had  fome  concern  in  that  prince's  educa¬ 
tion.  He  made  himfelf  known  by  fome  philofophical 
dialogues;  but  his  literary  reputation  was  principally 
built  upon  his  great  Hiftory  of  Rome,  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drufus,  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  books,  of  which  only  thirty-five  are  ex¬ 
tant.  No  work  of  the  kind  feems  to  have  been  received 
with  greater  applaufe.  Even  during  his  life-time  fo  high 
was  his  fame,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  a  Spaniard  from  Cadiz  came  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pofe  to  obtain  a  fight  of  him  ;  and,  having  gratified  his 
curiofity,  immediately  departed.  Of  the  circumftances 
of  Livy’s  life  we  are  almoft  totally  uninformed.  He  died 
at  Padua,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  17,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix. 

The  hiftory  of  Livy  is  mentioned  with  the  higheft  praife 
by  all  the  pofterior  Roman  writers,  as  Seneca,  Pliny  the 
elder,  and  efpecialiy  •Quintilian  ;  and  from  that  portion  of 
it,  which  has  come  down  to  our  times,  its  merits  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  exaggerated.  His  deferiptions  are 
Angularly  lively  and  pidturefque  ;  and  there  are  few  fpe- 
cimens  of  oratory  fuperior  to  that  of  many  of  the  fpeeches 
with  which,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
bis  narratives  are  copioufly  interfperfed.  Although  he 
may  occafionally  be  too  favourable  to  his  own  country¬ 
men,  yet  he  frequently  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  fo- 
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reign  fpeakers  the  fevered  ftriiftureson  the  injufticeof  the 
Roman  policy.  He  does  not  poflefs  the  philosophic  fpirit 
of  Tacitus  and  fome  other  hiftorians,  and  has  been  charged 
with  credulity  in  recording  the  vulgar  prodigies  of  every 
year  ;  yet  he  gives  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
was  only  in  compliance  with  the  cuiiom  of  other  aunalifts, 
and  that  he  was  no  dupe  to  pious  frauds.  He  bellowed 
fuch  liberal  praifes  on  Pompey,  that  Auguftus  ufed  to 
call  him  a  Pompeian,  yet  did  not  fliow  the  lefs  friendfhip 
to  him  on  that  account.  His  ftyle  was  cenfured  by  A(i- 
nius  Pollio,  as  not  entirely  free  from  Palavinity  ;  by  which 
he  doubtlefs  meant  a  certain  taint  of  the  provincialifm  of 
his  native  country  ;  and  fome  modern  critics  have  very 
ufelelsly  employed  themfelves  in  endeavouring  to  deteft 
the  veftiges  of  this  defeat.  The  emperor  Caligula  thought 
proper  to  charge  him  with  being  both  verbofe  and  unfaith¬ 
ful  ;  but  that  imperial  madman  was  equally  the  enemy  of 
many  other  great  authors,  and  his  judgment  can  command 
little  refpeft. 

The  works  of  Livy  have  been  divided  by  fome, of  the 
moderns  into  fourteen  decades,  each  confiding  of  ten 
books.  The  firft  decade  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  46® 
years.  The  fecond  decade  is  loll.  The  third  compre¬ 
hends  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  which  includes 
about  18  years.  In  the  fourth  decade,  Livy  treats  of  the 
wars  with  Macedonia  and  Antiochus,  which  contain 
about  23  years.  For  the  firft  five  books  of  the  fifth  de¬ 
cade,  we  are  indebted  to  the  refearches  of  the  moderns  ; 
they  were  found  at  Worms,  A.  D.  1431.  The  third  de¬ 
cade  feems  to  be  fuperior  to  the  others ;  yet  the  author 
has  not  fcrupled  to  copy  from  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
deceflors,  and  we  find  many  paflages  taken  word  for  word 
from  Polybius,  in  which  the  latter  has  fliown  himfelf  more 
informed  in  military  affairs,  and  fuperior  to  his  imitator. 
Thefe  are  the  books  that  remain  of  Livy’s  hiftory  ;  though 
an  epitome  of  the  whole,  excepting  two  books,  is  pre- 
ferved;  hut  this  gives  no  more  than  the  heads  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  the  lofs  which  the  celebrated  work  has  fuftained 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  has  in  fome  meafure  been  cora- 
penfated  by  the  labours  of  Freinfhemius,  who  with  great 
attention  and  induftry  has  made  an  epitome  of  the  Roman 
hiftory,  which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  remaining 
books.  Of  the  editions  of  Livy,  thofe  moft  efteemed  are 
that  of  Gronovius  cum  Notis  variorum,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1679  ;  of  Leclerc,  Amft.  10  vols.  nmo.  1709  ; 
of  Ctevier,  Paris,  6  vols.  4to.  1735;  and  of  Drakenborch, 
Amft.  7  vols.  4to.  1738.  They  have  been  tranfiated  into 
almoft  all  modern  languages.  VoJJii  Hijl.  Lat.  Harwood. 

LI'UNG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Uddevalla. — A  town  in  Eaft  Gothland: 
eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Linkioping. 

LIUN'GA,  orJuN'qA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes 
in  the  province  of  Harjedalen  ;  and  takes  the  name  of 
Niurunda,  at  Hafro,  in  the  province  of  Medelpad. 

LI'UNG  BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  :  iixteen  miles  eaft  of  Helfingborg. 

LIV'NI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
on  the  Solva  :  eighty-four  miles  eaft  of  Orel.  Lat.  52.  58. 
N.  Ion. 38. 22.  E. 

LIVO'NIA,  a  province  of  Ruflia,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy,  which,  including  Efthonia,  lies  in  lat.  58.  N.  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the 
eaft  by  Novogorod,  on  the  fouth  by  Poland,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Baltic  ;  being  190  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  180  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  containing  725,300  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  the  duchy  is  very  dark  and  ob- 
feure.  Paganifm  prevailed  here  down  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  when,  by  the  following  accident,  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  was  firft  introduced  into  Livonia,  properly  fo  called. 
In  the  year  1158,  fome  merchants  of  Bremen,  hound  to 
Wifby  in  Gothland,  were  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  on 
the  coaft  of  Livonia,  and  landed  at  the  tnouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Dunn,  near  the  Baltic.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe 
parts,  who  called  themfelves  Liven,  were  at  firft  for  op- 
10  E  jpofing 
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poftng  their  landing;  but,  becoming  more  traflable  by 
degrees,  they  trafficked  together.  Thefe  beginnings  the 
Bremeners  improved  by  referring  hither  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  with  commodities  to  trade  with  the  natives  ;  and, 
with  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants,  went  about  fix  miles 
up  the  Dana,  where  they  pitched  their  tents.  After  this, 
they  built  a  ftrong  warehoufe  of  timber,  on  an  eminence 
in  which  they  depofited  their  goods.  The  German  colo- 
nifts  increafed  in  number,  brought  with  them,  probably 
about  the  year  1186,  an  ecclefiaftic,  of  the  name  of  Mein- 
hard,  who  was  an  Auguftine  monk.  This  monk,  having 
learned  the  language  of  the  country,  perfuaded  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  to  be  baptized.  From  this  time,  feveral 
German  families  came  and  fettled  in  Livonia.  About  the 
fame  sera,  namely,  1196,  Canute  VI.  king  of  Denmark, 
made  an  expedition  into  Efthonia;  and,  having  fubdued 
that  province,  he  introduced  Chriftianity,  erefted  churches 
in  the  country,  and  fent  priefts  to  officiate  in  them.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  czar  Ivvan 
Bafilovvitz  formed  the  defign  of  conquering  this  country  ; 
which  induced  the  city  of  Revel  and  the  duchy  of  Elt- 
lionia  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Sweden; 
and  on  this  was  grounded  the  claim  of  that  crown  to  Li¬ 
vonia,  and  the  fuperior  privileges  which  Efthonia  enjoyed 
beyond  Livonia.  Gotha  Ketler,  who  was  chief  of  the 
order,  gave  up  Livonia  to  the  king  of  Poland,  as  great 
duke  of  Lithuania,  upon  which  it  was  annexed  to  that 
crown  ;  folemnly  refigned  his  command  ;  and,  in  1561,  was 
created  the  firft  duke  of  Courland,  but  was  to  hold  this 
duchy  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  The  Poles  alfo  got  pofleffion 
of  Riga  and  Lettonia ;  and  now  this  country  became  the 
caufe,  as  well  as  the  difmal  fcene,  of  very  bloody  wars 
betwixt  Rufila,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  for  a  whole  century  ; 
namely,  from  the  year  1561  to  1660.  By  the  peace  of 
Oliva,  which  was  concluded  in  1660,  Livonia  was  given 
up  by  Poland  to  Sweden  ;  and  the  Duna  was  agreed  on 
as  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Swedilh  and  Polifti  domi¬ 
nions.  In  1681,  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  held  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1680,  concerning  the  re-aflumption  of  alienated 
crown-lands,  began  to  be  putin  execution  here;  which 
was  an  extreme  grievance  to  the  nobility.  In  the  famous 
northern  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  or  eighteenth  century,  this  country  was  miferably  ra¬ 
vaged  ;  till  at  laft,  by  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt,  concluded 
in  the  year  1721,  Sweden  agreed  to  cede  Livonia  forever 
to  Ruffia. 

The  Efthonians,  and  the  Lieves  or  Livonians,  are  of 
Finnilh  origin ;  they  appear  to  have  been  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  maritime  Livonia  and  Courland  Pro¬ 
per.  The  Lettons  are  evidently  the  fame  nation  as  the 
Lithuanians,  their  language  and  manners  prove  it  incon- 
teftibly,  but  their  origin  is  uncertain  ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact, 
that  the  Lettons,  as  well  in  Livonia  as  in  Courland,  were 
conftantly  at  variance  with  the  Lieves,  whom  by  degrees 
they  opprefled,  and  compelled  to  adopt  the  Lettonian  lan¬ 
guage  in  their  divine  worlhip.  At  prefent,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  Lieves ;  they  are  confounded  with  the  Lettons. 
From  thefe  two  races  is  compofed  the  mafs  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Efthonia. 
Bent  under  the  fame  yoke,  they  yet  preferve,  on  both 
fides,  their  national  pride  and  their  hereditary  hatred  ; 
they  rarely  contrail  marriages  together.  Their  mutual 
averfion  is  manifeft  even  in  the  colour  of  their  clothes; 
an  Ellhonian  always  wears  brown,  and  a  Lettoni  never 
leaves  off  grey. 

Livonia  confifts  partly  of  woods  and  moraffes,  and 
partly  of  a  fertile  foil  which  yields  the  inhabitants  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  in  great  plenty.  The  air  is  clear 
and  falubrious;  and,  though  the  winter  be  long  and  fe- 
vere,  and  the  fummer,  confequently,  but  ftiort ;  yet  the 
heat  of  the  climate  during  the  latter  feafon  is  fuch,  that 
the  grain  fown  both  in  fummer  and  winter  ripens  at  the 
proper  time.  In  a  plentiful  year,  when  the  crops  have 
not  failed,  the  inhabitants  export  many  thoufand  lafts  of 
rye  and  barley  to  Plolland,  Spain,  and  other  foreign 
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countries :  hence  Livonia  is  called  the  granary  of  the 
north.  Before  the  corn  is  threfhed,  it  is  dried  and  har¬ 
dened  in  kilns,  heated  by  large  ftoves  or  ovens,  which 
are  built  contiguous  to  their  barns;  however,  this  does 
not  render  it  unfit  for  fowing,  or  for  making  bread  and 
malt ;  befides,  it  keeps  the  better  for  it.  The  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  goats,  of  this  country,  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  much  efteemed  ;  but  the  fheep  are  not  extra¬ 
ordinary,  their  wool  being  coarfe,  and  refembling  goat’s 
hair.  Vaft  quantities  of  Hax,  hemp,  linfeed,  leather,  and 
Ikins,  are  exported  from  hence.  It  is  now  called  The 
Government  of  Riga,  from  the  capital.  Malteburn's  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Poland.  Cruttwell's  Gaz. 

The  trail:  of  country  called  Polijh  Livonia ,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  the  Teutonic  order,  formed  like- 
wife  a  part  of  the  Livonian  ftate,  reverted  in  the  year 
1561,  with  the  whole  province  of  that  name,  to  Poland. 
At  the  peace  of  Oliva,  by  which  Livonia  came  under  the 
fovereignty  of  Sweden,  this  foie  diftriil  however  remained 
to  the  Polifh  ftate,  retaining  from  that  time  its  name  in 
contradiftinclion  to  Swedifti  Livonia.  On  the  partition  in 
1773,  this  country,  which  had  hitherto  conftituted  its 
particular  vaivodeihip,  was  annexed  to  Ruffia,  and  now 
comprehends  the  two  circles  of  Dunaburg  and  Refitza,  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Polotlk.  Toohe's  View  of  the  Ruffian  Enjfire, 

LIVO'NI  AN,  f.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Livonia. 

LIVO'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Livonia;  brought 
from  Livonia. 

LIVO'NIAN  EARTH,  a  kind  of  fine  bole  ufed  in  the 
fhops  of  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  there  are  two  fpe- 
cies,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  The  red  is  the  beft,  though 
both  are  dug  out  of  the  fame  pit,  in  the  place  whence 
they  have  their  name,  and  in  fome  other  parts  cf  the 
world.  They  are  generally  brought  to  us  made  up  in  lit¬ 
tle  cakes,  and  fealed  with  the  impreffion  of  a  church,  and 
an  efcutcheon  with  two  crofs  keys ;  and  recommended  in. 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  See. 

LIV'OR,  f.  [Latin.]  With  furgeons,  a  livid  appearance 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

LIVOR'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dora  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Aofia. 

LIVORNI'NA,  f.  An  old  coin  of  Leghorn,  equal  in 
value  to  4s.  5^d.  fterling. 

LIVOR'NO.  See  Leghorn,  p.  449. 

LIVOR'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sefia  :  four  miles  north  of  Crefcentino,  and  eleven 
north-eaft  of  Chivafio. 

LI'UR,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland :  thirty- 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Gotheborg. 

LFVRE,  f.  A  French  money  of  account,  in  the  old 
fyftem,  confifting  of  twenty  fols ;  each  fol  containing 
twelve  deniers  and  four  liards.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  derived  hence,  that  anciently  the  Roman  libra ,  or 
pound,  was  the  ftandard  by  which  the  French  money  was 
regulated  ;  twenty  fols  being  made  equal  to  the  libra. 
By  degrees  the  libra  became  a  term  of  account ;  fo  that 
any  coin  juft  worth  twenty  fols  was  a  livre,  or  libra  5  and, 
fince  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  all  contrafls  have  been 
made  on  the  foot  of  this  imaginary  coin  ;  though  the  fols 
have  frequently  changed  their  weight  and  alloy. 

The  livre  is  of  two  kinds,  Tournois  and  Parilis.  The 
livre  Tournois,  as  above,  contains  twenty  fols  Tournois,  and 
each  fol  twelve  deniers  Tournois.  The  livre  Parifis,  is 
twenty  fols  Parifis,  each  fol  Parilis  worth  twelve  deniers 
Parifis,  or  fifteen  deniers  Tournois  ;  fo  that  a  livre  Pa¬ 
rifis  is  equivalent  to  twenty-five  fols  Tournois  ;  the  word 
Parifis  being  ufed  in  opposition  to  Tournois,  on  account 
of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one-fourth  higher  at 
Paris  than  at  Tours. 

The  franc  and  livre  were  formerly  fynonymous  ;  but,  in 
the  coinage  of  1795,  the  franc  was  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  accordingly  raifed  per  cent,  thus,  80  francs 
=  81  livres.  In  1796,  it  was  ordered  that  the  piece  of 
five  francs  Ihould  pafs  for  five  livres  one  fol  three  deniers 
Tournois,  from  which  the  proportion  of  the  franc  to  the 
3  livre 
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livre  of  ioo  to  ioi|  is  determined;  but  the  accuracy  of 
this  proportion  has  been  queftioned  by  writers  of  the  firft 
authority,  who  have  calculated  it  to  be  as  ioo  to  ioif. 

LIVRON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot  the 
Drome  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Valence,  and  feven  well  of 
Creft. 

LIV'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Paris. 

LIUS'DAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Helfingland  :  thirty-two  miles  weft-north-well  of  Hud- 
wick  fwal.  * 

LIUS'NAN,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Harjedalerr,  and  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Both¬ 
nia  eight  miles  fouth  of  Soderhamn.  Lat.  61.  15.  N. 
Ion.  17.  E. 

LIUS'NEERUCK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Helfingland  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Soderhamn. 

LIUSTF.R'NO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic. 
Lat.  59.  30.  N.  Ion.  18.  30  E. 

LIUS'TORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Medelpadia :  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Sundfwall. 

LIUS'UDBORG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Nericia:  forty 
miles  north  of  Orebro. 

LI'UTPRAND,  or  Luitprand,  an  hifiorical  writer 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  by  fome  accpunted  a  Spaniard, 
but  more  probably  was  an  Italian  of  Pavia.  His  father 
was  a  perfon  in  the  confidence  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy. 
Liutprand  was  placed  when  young  in  the  court  of  Beren- 
ger  II.  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by  difpofleffing  Hugo; 
and  was  fent  by  him  ambalfador  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus.  For  this  office  he  was 
chofen  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  improved  himfelf  on  his  embafly. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  loft  the  favour  of  Berenger, 
and  was  obliged,  about  the  year  958,  to  go  as  an  exile 
to  Germany.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  compofed 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  which  is  extant.  He  was 
then  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  fall  of  Be¬ 
renger,  who  was  ftript  of  his  dominions  in  961  by  Otho 
I.  reftored  Liutprand  to  his  country;  and  he  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  confecrated  bilhop  of  Cremona.  In  this  quality  he  at¬ 
tended  an  aflembly  of  biffiops  held  at  Rome  in  963,  in  op- 
pofition  to  pope  John  XII  In  968  he  went  again  as  am- 
baffador  to  the  court  of  Conftantinople,in  the  name  of  Otho, 
to  demand  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  for  the  fon 
of  Otho.  His  million,  however,  was  ineffectual ;  and  he 
returned  full  of  ill-will  againft  that  court,"  the  pride  and 
ignorance  of  which  he  fatirized  in  a  relation  of  this  era- 
baffy,  annexed  to  his  hiftory.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
longer  he  furvived  ;  but  his  fignature  occurs  in  a  fynod 
held  at  Ravenna  in  970,  .under  the  name  of  Liuzio  bilhop 
of  Cremona,  by  which  name  heis  alfo  mentioned  by  another 
writer.  The  hiftorical  work  of  Liutprand  is  in  fix  books; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  fix  lad  chapters  of  the  fixth 
book  are  by  another  hand.  The  narration  commences 
with  the  emperor  Arnulph,  and  clofes  with  Otho.  It  is 
written  in  a  much  more  agreeable  and  pclilhed  ftyle  than 
that  of  his  contemporary  hiftorians;  but  at  the  fame  time 
farcaftic  and  fatirical,  especially  when  he  (peaks  of  Beren¬ 
ger  and  his  wife  Villa.  It  has  been  feveral  times  printed  ; 
the  lad  edition  is  that  of  Muratori  in  his  Scriptores  Rerum 
Ital.  Vojfii  Hijl.  Lat. 

LIUT'ZIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Polotlk  :  fixty  miles  north- north- weft  of  Polotlk.  Lat.  56. 
25.  N.  Ion.  27.  34.  E. 

LI'W,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  forty  miles 
eaft  of  Warfaw. 

LIX'A,  or  Lixus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  on  the 
Atlantic  near  the  river  Lixus;  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
Claudius  Caefar;  famous  in  mythology  for  the  palace  of 
Antaeus  and  his  encounter  with  Hercules.  Pliny.  Now 
Larach,  fixty-five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  llraits  of 
Gibraltar.  See  p.  238. 

LIXE'ME,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland :  five  miles 
£outh-fouth-weft  of  Saalfeldt. 
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LIX'HEIM,  or  Lixeim,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Meurte :  nine  miles  weft  of  Savern,  and 
three  north-eaft  of  Sarburg. 

LIXIVIAL,  adj.  [from  lixivium ,  Lat.]  Impregnated 
with  faits  iike  a  lixivium. — The  fymptoms  of  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  the  bile  vitiated,  were  a  yellowiffi  colour  of  the 
fkin,  and  a  lixivial  urine.  Arbuthnot. — Obtained  by  lixivium. 
•— Helmont  conjedlured,  that  lixivial  laits  do  not  pre-exift 
in  their  alcalizate  form.  Boyle. 

LIXIVIATE,  adj.  Making  a  lixivium. — Lixiviate  faits, 
to  which  pot-allies  belong,  by  piercing  the  bodies  of  vege¬ 
tables,  difpofethem  to  part  readily  with  their  tinflure.  Boyle. 

LIX1VIOUS,  adj.  [from  lixivium.]  Belonging  to  lye  ; 
lixivial.  Scott. 

LIXIVIUM,/  [Latin.]  Lye;  water  impregnated  with 
alkaline  fait,  produced  from  the  allies  of  vegetables;  a  li¬ 
quor  which  has  the  power  of  extraction. — I  made  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  fair  water  and  fait  of  wormwood  ;  and,  having 
frozen  it  with  fnow  and  fait,  I  could  notdifcern  anything 
more  like  to  wormwood  than  to  feveral  other  plants.  Boyle. 

LIXNAW',  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Munfler  in  Ireland,  which  gives  title  of  baron  to 
the  earls  of  Kerry;  the  village  here  of  this  name  being 
their  ancient  feat,  where  the  caftle  was  erected.  This  feat 
Hands  agreeably  on  the  river  Brick,  which  is  here  cut  into 
feveral  pleafant  navigable  canals,  that  adorn  its  planta¬ 
tions  and  gardens.  Lat.  52.  15.  N.  Ion.  9. 15.  W, 

LIX'TOER.  See  Logstoer. 

LIXU'RI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Cephalonia. 

LIYANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-nan  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tchan-tcheou. 

LIZ'ARD,  /  \_lifarde,  Fr.  lacertus,  Lat.]  An  animal 
refembljng  a  ferpent  with  legs  added  to  it.  See  Lacer- 
ta,  p.  30. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  lizards-,  fome  in 
Arabia  of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards  ;  it 
is  very  probable  likewife  that  they  were  eaten  in  Arabia 
and  Judaea,  fince  Mofes  ranks  them  among  the  unclean 
creatures.  Calmet. 

Adder’s  fork,  and  blind-worm’s  fting, 

Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet’s  wing.  Shahefpeare's  Mac. 

Lizard,  in  naval  rigging,  an  iron  thimble  fpliced  into 
the  main  bow-lines,  and  pointed  over  to  hook  a  tackle  to. 

LIZ'ARD,  or  Lizard  Point,  a  promontory  on  the 
fouth  coalt  of  Cornwall,  and  moll  fouthern  point  of  land 
in  England,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Englilh  Channel. 
Lat.  49.  59.  N.  Ion.  5.  12.  W. 

LIZ'ARD  ISLAND,  one  of  the  iflancfs  called  Direction 
Iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  240  miles  in 
circumference,  in  general  very  rocky  and  barren.  The 
name  was  given  by  Capt.  Cook,  from  the  number  of  li¬ 
zards  found  there,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  very  large 
fize  ;  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Cape  Flattery. 

LIZ'ARD  ISLAND,  one  of  the  fmaller  Bahama  iflands. 

LIZ'ARD’s  TAIL,  in  botany.  See  Piper  and  Sau- 
rurus. 

LI'ZOU-TCHE'OU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Quang-fi,  on  the  river  Long:  1037  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24.  12.  N.  Ion.  108.  47.  E. 

LFZY-sur-OU'RCQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Meaux.  The  place  contains 
1200,  and  the  canton  11,885,  inhabitants. 

LLA'LA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Lima  :  100 
miles  north  of  Lima. 

LLA'MA,  or  Lama.  See  the  article  Thibet. 

LLA'MA,  Lama,  or  Glama.  See  Camelus  lama,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  651. 

LLAM'AMON  IN  YA'LE,  a  village  in  Denbighlhire, 
North  Wales;  with  fairs  on  Odl.  19  and  Nov.  30. 

LLA'MAS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  coalt  of  Chili.  Lat.  45.  50.  S. 

LLAM'ELIN,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  archbifliopric  of 
Lima,  and  jurifdi&ion  of  Guanuco. 

LLANAR'TH, 
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LLANAR'TH,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
■of  Cardigan  ;  with  a  weekly  market  on  Tuefday,  and  826 
inhabitants  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Llanbeder,  and  212  weft 
of  London.  Lat.  52.  14.  N.  Ion.  4.  ig.  W. 

LLAN'AVAN  VAW'R,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in 
Brecknockfhire,  with  633  inhabitants:  three  miles  north- 
weft  of  Builth. 

LLAN'B  ADRIG,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefea,  containing  957  inhabitants  :  four  miles  weft 
of  Amlwch. 

LLAN'BADARN  VAW'R,  a  market-town  and  parifii 
in  Cardiganshire,  Wales.  This  place  is  luppofed  to  have 
been  anciently  called  Mauritania ;  and  to  have  changed  its 
name  in  the  fixth  century,  in  memory  of  St.  Paternus, 
who  built  a  monaftery  here,  which  was  afterwards  confti- 
tuted  an  epifcopal  fee.  This  dignity  it  retained  till  the 
inhabitants,  quarrelling  with  the  bifhop,  murdered  him  j 
when  it  was  united  to  the  fee  of  St.  David’s.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  town  is  vetted  in  a  portreeve.  It  has  a 
fmall  harbour;  but  the  little  trade  it  formerly  pcffeffed 
has  of  late  years  been  transferred  to  Aberyflwith,  which 
is  only  two  miles  diftant,  to  the  weft.  The  (Tuefday) 
market  for  meat  is  now  likewife  held  at  the  fame  place; 
fo  that  this  town  is  much  declined.  The  ancient  church, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  furmounted  by  a  mafiive 
fquare  tower,  is  a  large  edifice,  in  an  early  ftyle  of  archi- 
tefture.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  feat  of  one 
of  the  oldeft  bifhoprics  in  Wales.  The  interior  contains 
a  few  modern  monuments,  one  of  which  was  raifed  to  the 
memory  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Celtic  Remains.  In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  crofs, 
finely  decorated  wdth  fret-work.  The  parifii  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  contains  a  number  of  hamlets,  of  which 
Aberyftwith  is  the  largeft  and  moft  populous.  The  wafte 
lands,  or  commons,  may  be  about  8000  acres.  Several 
old  Britifii  forts  and  tumuli  can  eafily  be  traced  it)  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  it.  In  a  vale,  called  Dyfryn-caftell,  is  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  ftones,  which  tradition  informs  us  was  a  druidical 
temple  and  court  of  judicature.  The  town  and  parifii 
■were  entirely  laid  wafte  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  988. 
The  town  was  foon  rebuilt  ;  but  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years  after  again  fuffered  a  fimilar  fate,  being  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  Gruffydd  al  Llywellin,  during  liis  conteft  for 
the  lovereignty  of  this  diftrift  with  Howel  ap  Edwin.  It 
is  197  miles  weft  of  London. 

LLANBE'DER,  commonly  called  Lampeter, ana  by  fome 
Llanbeder  -  Pont-Stephen,  as  fuppofed,  from  a  bridge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  built  by  king  Stephen  over  one  of  his 
principal  trenches  when  he  encamped  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  (which  feems  to  be  probable,  as  there  are  fome 
trenches  and  lines  remaining  to  this  day;)  a  market  and 
poft-town  in  Cardiganfiiire,  South  Wales,  twenty-four 
miles  north-by-eaft  from  Cardigan,  and  197  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  London.  It  is  fituate  in  a  pleafant  fertile  vale, 
nearly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tivy,  which  abounds 
with  trout  and  other  excellent  fifii.  The  river  Tivy,  be¬ 
tween  Newcaftle-Emlin  and  Cardigan,  is  famous  for  the 
belt  falinon  in  the  kingdom.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  affords  an  ample  fupply  of  corn  and  grain,  as  likewife 
butter,  cheefe,  poultry,  butcher’s  meat,  Sec.  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  July  are  for 
cows  and  calves,  ewes,  lambs.  Sec.  Here  are  eight  fairs  in 
the  year,  viz.  the  firft  Wednefday  after  Whitfuntide,  July 
10,  firft  Saturday  in  Auguft  old  ttile,  27th  of  Augull,  firft 
Saturday  in  September  old  ftile,  26th  of  September,  19th 
of  Oftober,  and  the  firft  Saturday  in  November  old  ftile. 
The  two  firft  are  generally  the  largeft,  being  for  horfes, 
horned  cattle,  flseep,  pedlery,  &c.  and  the  following  days 
ftore  pigs  ;  the  other  fix  fairs  exhibit  the  fame  commodi¬ 
ties,  fiieep  only  excepted. 

The  chief  magift rates  are  a  portreeve,  bailiff,  town-clerk, 
two  conftables,  and  all  thofe  who  have  paffed  the  chair 
(having  ferved  the  office  of  portreeve)  are  aldermen  by  pre¬ 
scription  ;  which  chief  magiltrates  infpeft  and  regulate 
the  fairs  and  markets ;  and  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  and 
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Aberyftwith,  are  equally  concerned  in  chaofing  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  three  towns  being  contributory  boroughs,  and, 
together,  fend  one  reprefentative  to  parliament.  Lat.  52. 
1 1 .  N.  Ion.  4.  6.  W. 

LLANBE'DER,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Artro  near  the  town  of  Llanbeder. 

LLANDAFF',  [a  corruption  of  the  Britiffi  words  Llan- 
ar-ddf,  i.  e.  the  Church  on  the  Banks  of  the  Taff,  or 
Tave,  as  the  walls  of  the  church-yard  are  in  part  walhed 
by  a  branch  of  that  river.]  A  very  ancient  city  in  Gla- 
morganfiiire,,  South  Wales,  though  at  prefent  it  has  not 
even  a  market ;  but  only  two  fairs  annually,  viz.  one  on 
the  9th  of  February,  and  the  other  on  Whit  Monday, 
which  is  noted  for  a  fine  (how  of  cattle,  horfes,  fiieep,  See. 
Sc c.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  good  har¬ 
bour  that  opens  into  the  Severn-fea,  about  four  miles 
diftant.  a 

Llandaff  deferves  notice  principally  on  account  of  its 
cathedral-church,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  founded 
here  foon  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  i.  e.  A.D.  186.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fixth  century,  that  Llandaff  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bilhop’s  fee,  by  Myric  king  of  the  Silures, 
who  endowed  it  with  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Taff 
and  Elwy.  The  original  church  being  deftroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft,  or  at  leaft  its  oldeft  part,  the  pre¬ 
fent  was  erefted  in  the  year  1120,  by  bifhop  Urban.  Its 
fituation  is  truly  monaftic,  in  a  bottom  furrounded  by 
rifing  ground.  According  to  Grofe,  it  meafures  in  length, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  263^  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  body  is 
65  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the 
roof  119  feet.  The  weft  front  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the 
Norman  and  pointed  ftyles  of  architecture  united.  At 
the  corners  of  this  front  formerly  rofe  two  magnificent 
towers,  one  of  which  is  now  nearly  deftroyed  ;  that  on 
the  north-weft,  (till  remaining  entire,  is  embellifhed  with 
a  profulion  of  fculpture;  the  entrance  on  this  fide  is  un¬ 
der  a  femi-circular  arch,  over  which  are  three  windows, 
with  lancet-fhaped  arches.  The  interior  contains  feveral 
monuments  of  the  bifhops  ;  alfo,  one  in  honour  of  the 
lady  Godiva,  the  celebrated  patronefs  of  the  men  of  Co¬ 
ventry.  A  full  defeription  of  this  church,  with  views  and 
details,  will  be  found  in  Cooper’s  Architectural  Reliques. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  abfurd  and  fantaftical  appearance 
of  this  edifice,  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  Beneath  the 
towers  has  been  ingrafted  an  Italian  futnmer-houfe  with 
a  Venetian  window,  alfo  piiafters  and  flower-pot  jars  upon 
the  parapet.  The  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  of  this  fee 
confifts  of  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a  fub-dean,  a 
chancellor,  precentor,  and  nine  prebendaries.  The  choral 
fervice  has  long  been  difeontinued ;  and  the  cathedral 
ufed  as  the  parifh-church  :  it  has  no  organ.  The  petty 
feflions  for  the  hundred  of  Kibbor  are  liolden  at  Llandaff. 
The  bifhop  lias  no  palace  here,  nor  are  there  any  efta- 
bliftied  houfes  for  other  members  of  the  church.  The 
diocefe  contains  about  three-fourths  of  the  county  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  and  all  Monmouthfhire  except  feven  parifhes.  A 
gateway  and  a  ruined  tower,  which-  formerly  contained 
the  great  bell  called  Peter,  now  at  Exeter,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  bifhop’s  palace.  It  is  two  miles  north  of 
Cardiff,  and  166  weft  of  London*  Lat.  51,23.  N.  Ion. 
3.8.W. 

LLANDAFF',  a  townfhip  of  United  America,  in  Gffaf- 
ton  county,  New  Hampfhire;  incorporated  in  1774. 

LLANDE'GLA,  a  frnall  town  in  Denbighfhire,  North 
WaleSjfeven  miles  weft  of  Wrexham ;  with  fairs, March  1 1, 
April  25,  June  23,  Aug.  4,  and  Oft.  26. 

LLAN'DERFEL,  a  town  in  Merionethfhire,  North 
Wales;  with  a  fair  on  Auguft  17. 

LLANDEW'Y,  a  town  in  Pembrokefhire,  North  Wales, 
fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Pembroke  ;  with  a  fair  on 
March  14. 

LLANDIBE'A,  a  town  in  Carmarthenfhire,  South 
Wales,  with  a  fair  on  Whit-Wednefday. 

LLANDIL'O,  a  market-town  in  fcarmartbenfhire, 

South 
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South  Wales,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Towy,  with  a  bone  bridge 
over  it.  It  has  the  firb  man ufaftory  for  flannel  in  North 
Wales.  It  is  diftant  from  London  201  miles  web-north- 
weft,  and  from  Caermarthen  feventeen  north-ea(l  ;  has  a 
market  on  Saturday,  well  fupplied  with  belli,  fowl,  &c. 
and  the  town  well  fupplied  with  falmon,  eels,  trout,  &c. 
from  the  river  Towy  ;  and  feven  fairs  in  tile  year,  viz. 
February  20,  Palm  Monday,  May  12,  June  21,  Auguit 
23,  November  12,  and  on  Monday  before  Chriihnas. 
This  town,  being  feated  on  an  eminence,  commands  a 
delightful  profpeft  of  the  rich  vale  of  Towy,  bordered 
on  each  fide  with  (loping  hills,  which  terminate  in  barren 
rocky  mountains,  and  afford  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the 
fertile  vale  below. 

On  an  eminence  about  one  mile  diftant  from  the  town 
to  the  fouth-weft  (lands  the  pifturefque  ruins  of  Dinevor, 
or  Dinas-fawr,  caftle,  which  commands  fome  of  the  fined 
and  mod  romantic  views  of  the  fcenery  of  Newton-park, 
and  the  extenfive  vale  of  Tyvvi.  This  caftle  was  built  by 
Rhys  ap  Theodore,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror;  it  feems  to  have  been  originally  of  a  circular 
form,  and  drongly  fortified  by  a  double  moat  and  ram¬ 
part  ;  it  was  for  fome  time  the  refidence  of  the  princes  of 
South  Wales.  South  from  it  are  the  ruins  of  Cappel-yr-Y wn, 
danding  between  two  round  towers :  this  was  formerly 
r  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother-church.  At  fome  diitance 
to  the  weftward  is  Grongar-hill,  which  has  been  immor¬ 
talized  by  the  mufe  of  Dyer.  At  a  (hort  didance,  on  a 
rugged  hill,  dand  the  mouldering  fragments  of  Druilwyn- 
caltfe.  About  four  miles  fouth-ead  of  the  town  are  the 
picturefque  ruins  of  Craig-Cenen-Cojlell,  i.  e.  the  Caftle 
an  the  Rock  by  the  Cenen.  The  fituation  is  (ingularly 
romantic,  being  feated  on  an  infulated  rock,  which  was 
inaccefiible  on  all  fides  but  one.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erefted  by  Goronw,  lord  of  Is-Cenen,  who  was  one 
of  the  knights  of  king  Arthur’s  round  table.  The  well 
in  this  cadle  is  confidered  a  fingular  curiofity.  The  farrn- 
h.oufe,  called  Cwrt  Bryn  y  Beirdd,  which  lies  about  a  mile 
to  the  fouth  of  this  cadle,  was  formerly  a  celebrated  bardifh 
refidence.  Here  the  river  Llychvvr  takes  its  rife,  iffuing 
with  a  copious  fiream  immediately  from  the  folid  rock. 
Clofe  to  this  fpring  is  a  cavern,  in  fome  places  fo  narrow 
as  hardly  to  permit  a  perfon  to  pafs  through,  but  in  other 
parts  extremely  fpacious,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
beautiful  petrifaftions.  At  Llan-de-Faen,  which  lies  to 
the  fouth-wed,  at  the  didance  of  four  miles,  is  a  well  for¬ 
merly  confidered  as  very  efficacious  in  paralytic  and  fcor- 
liutic  affections.  According  to  the  hidory  of  Wales,  by 
Carradoc  of  Llancarvan,  the  lad  decilive  battle  between 
the  forces  of  Edward  I.  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales, 
was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  Englifti,  and  put  a  final  period  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Wales. 

LLANDOVERY,  or  Llan  ym  Ddyfri,  a  market- 
town,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  South  Wales,  fituated  on  the 
river  Brane,  near  its  junction  with  the  Towy.  It  con- 
fids  of  five  ltreets,  containing,  according  to  Mr.  Cariifle, 
about  800  inhabitants.  On  a  mount  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  furrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fmall  cadle,  built  by  Richard  de  Powers ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  birth  and  refidence  of  the  celebrated 
Rees  Pritchard,  (Rhys  Prytherch,)  well-known  through¬ 
out  Wales  as  author  of  the  Vicar’s  Book,  a  collection  of 
very  fimple  poetry.  The  fcite  of  this  cadle  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  being  an  infulated  rock  of  fome  elevation,  to¬ 
tally  unconnected  with  any  adjacent  rilitig  ground.  A 
handfome  (tone-bridge  is  here  thrown  acrofs  the  river 
Brane.  The  church  bands  on  an  eminence  at  one  end  of 
the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  every  week  ; 
and,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  place,  is  one  of  the 
larged  and  beit-fupplied  in  Wales.  The  Britiih  Directory 
(upon  vvliat  authority  we  know  not)  afiigns  two  market- 
days,  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  to  this  fmall  place;  and 
fix  fairs  ;  July  3.1,  Wednefday  after  Oil.  10,  Nov.  26, 
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Wednefday  after  Epiphany,  Wednefday  after  Lent-Sun- 
day,  and  Whit-Tuefday. 

Llandovery  is  undoubtedly  a  town  of  confiderahle  an¬ 
tiquity  :  it  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  (tation,  which 
was  at  or  near  Llan-Fair-ar-y-Brynn,  about  half  a  mile 
didant.  That  thefe  celebrated  conquerors  had  a  fixed  re¬ 
fidence  there,  is  fufficiently  clear  from  the  number  of  Ro¬ 
man  bricks,  earthen  pots,  coins,  and  other  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  have  been  difcovered  on  that  fpot.  This 
town  „was  formerly  a  contributary  borough  to  Caermar¬ 
then,  but  the  privilege  has  been  led  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  dill,  however,  retains  its  charter,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  bailiff  is  annually  elected,  as  are  likewiie  a  re¬ 
corder,  a  town-clerk,  aldermen,  and  ferjeants  at  mace  ; 
but  their  offices  at  prefent  feem  to  be  little  more  than  no¬ 
minal.  The  county-magiltrates  hold  here  the  petty  (ef- 
fions  for  the  upper  divilion  of  the  hundred  of  Penfedd. 
It  poffeffes  no  lefs  than  five  benefit-(ocieties,  three  for 
men  and  two  for  women. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery  is  dibinguifhed  by 
a  mod  enchanting  difplay  of  the  more  placid .deferiptiou 
of  mountain-feenery.  The  pafs  of  Cwm-Dwr,  which 
winds  round  the  Black  Mountain  to  the  eaft,  is  peculi¬ 
arly  fine.  On  a  part  of  this  mountain  the  decayed  town, 
of  Trecadle  is  fituated  ;  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  attention,  except  the  remains  of  a  cable  ereCted  by 
Bernard  de  Newmarch  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus". 
On  the  fummit  of  the  Gaer-hill  is  a  Roman  encampment,, 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  which  are  dill  tolerably  en¬ 
tire;  and  on  Pen-y-Craig  an  oval  one,  with  three  foffas 
and  two  valiums,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Britifh  conltruetion. 
A  monumental  done,  about  fix  feet  high,  called  Maen-y- 
Morynnion,  is  placed  on  an  old  Roman  caufeway  which 
joins  the  road  to  Brecknock.  It  l'eems  to  have  been 
richly  fculptured. 

LLANDRINDOD7,  or  Trinity-Church,  a  village  of 
South  Wales,  in  Radnorfiiire  ;  near  which  are  medicinal 
fprings,  much  frequented :  eight  miles  welt  of  New  Rad¬ 
nor. 

LI.ANDWNOG',  a  town  in  Caermarthenfliire,  South 
Wales;  with  a  fair  on  Monday  before  Whit-Sunday. 

LLANED'WEN,  a  village  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey, 
North  Wales,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-ead  of  New- 
borough,  is  didinguiftied  as  the  birth-place  cf  Henry 
Rowland,  bibiop  of  Bangor,  and  author  of  the  Mona  An- 
tiqua  Rejiorata,  who  died  in  1723.  Almod  dole  to  the 
village  is  the  ferry  of  Moel-y-Don,  by  which  Agricola 
eroded  over  into  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  and  where  the 
army  of  Edward  I.  fuftained  a  fi'gnal  defeat  in  1282.  The 
field  of  Maes-mawr-gad,  or  the  plain  of  the  great  army, 
has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  feene  of  the  firlt  fan- 
guinary  battle  recorded  by  Tacitus  as  fought  in  this 
country;  and  by  others  to  allude  to  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan,  king  of  Gwynedd,  and  the 
ufurper  Trahaiarn  ap  Caradog,  which  took  place  in  1082. 
Plas-Newydd,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  is  fituated 
clofe  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Menai,  and  occupies  a- 
portion  of  thofe  groves,  once  fo  celebrated  as  embower¬ 
ing  the  principal  temples  of  the  ancient  Druids.  Here, 
and  for  feveral  miles  round,  appear  numerous  memorials 
of  the  religious  rites  praCtifed  during  the  prevalence  of 
that  extraordinary  worfiiip.  Near  the  manfion  of  Piss- 
Newydd  is  a  large,  cromlech,  with  another  of  fmaller  di- 
menfions  clofe  to  it.  Particular  accounts  of  theie,  with 
an  engraving,  are  contained  in  King’s  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua.  Near  a  pathway  leading  into  the  road  from  Plas- 
Newydd  to  Llanidan  is  a  large  carnedd,  which  was  opened 
about  fevemy  years  ago,  and  found  to  contain  a  vault 
brewed  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  human  bones.  This 
is  conjectured  to  have  had  a  fubterraneous  connection 
with  the  cromlech,  and  to  have. formed  a  place  of  con¬ 
finement  for  the  wretched  viflims  deftined  to  be  (acrificed. 
At  Tan-ben-Ceven,  on  the  river  Brient,  are  two  laro-e 
entrenchments  of  a  fquare  form,  generally  regarded  a* 
outworks  to  the  chief  feat  of  the  arch-dfuid  at  Tre't 
«  F  Dqywa 
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Dry  w.  The  Bryn  Gwyn,  or  royal  tribunal  of  this  fove- 
reign  prieft,  (fill  continues  diftinclly  marked.  It  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  hollow,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
furrounded  by  a  vaft  agger  of  earth  and  ftones.  Near  it 
was  one  of  the  Gorfeddau’s,  now  difperfed,  but  once  con- 
fifting  of  a  great  heap  of  Hones,  on  which  fate  aloft  the 
Druid  whole  duty  it  was  to  harangue  and  inftruft  the 
people  when  collefled  on  any  important  occafion.  Pen¬ 
nant's  Tour  in  Wales ,  vol.  iii. 

LLANNEL'LY,oi'Llanelthy,  a  market- town  in  Caer- 
marthenfhire,  South  Wales,  with  market-days  on  Thurfday 
and  Saturday.  The  buildings  of  the  town  are  irregularly 
Situated  upon  a  creek  near  the  fea-fhore.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  creek  is  a  (mall  ifland,  formed  by  the  river  Bury, 
where  a  monaftery,  founded  by  St.  Piro,  formerly  flood. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Elliw,  is  an  old  ftrufture, 
remarkable  for  its  high  fquare  embattled  tower.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  place  are  chiefly  miners  and  failors.  The 
coal  wrought  in  the  vicinity  is  reckoned  remarkably  fine. 
The  harbour  is  tolerably  large,  and  is  the  controlling 
port  both  for  Caernarvon  and  Kidwelly.  Two  fairs  are 
held  here  annually;  one  on  Afcenfion  day,  and  the  other 
on  the  30th  of  September.  The  parifli  contains  about 
15,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  3000  lie  uninclofed 
and  without  cultivation.  The  hamlets  are  Berwich, 
Glynn,  Hen  Coed,  Weftftowe,  and  the  Borough-hamlet. 
At  Berwich  and  at  Ddewi  the  ruins  of  two  chapels  can 
Hill  be  diftinguiflied.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  has  been 
lately  repaired  by  fubfeription,  and  is  at  prefent  ufed  as  a 
meeting- houfe  by  the  methodifts.  Pembree-hill,  a  few 
miles  diftant  from  the  town,  commands  one  of  the  fined 
and  molt  extenfive  marine  views  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

LLA'NES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  near  the  north 
coaff  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Oviedo. 

LLANGADOCK',  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Caermarthen,  South  Wales,  between  the  rivers  Brane  and 
Sawdde.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ;  but  was  formerly 
much  more  extenfive  than  at  prefent.  It  lies  about  fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-wefl  of  Llandovery,  and  190  weft  by 
north  from  London.  A  fmall  m a nu fa 61  u re  of  coarfe 
woollens  and  flockings  is  carried  on  here,  principally  to 
flip  ply  the  confumption  of  the  town.  The  market-day  is 
Thurfday;  fairs,  on  the  12th  of  March,  laft  Thurfday  of 
May,  gth  of  July,  firft  Thurfday  after  the  nth  of  Sep- 
iember,  and  fecond  Thurfday  after  the  1  ith  of  December. 
The  ancient  caftle,  mentioned  by  tourifts,  has  been  for 
many  years  entirely  demolifhed.  A  collegiate  church  is 
Laid  to  have  been  founded  here,  A.  D.  1283,  by  Thomas 
.Beck,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  in  honour  of  St.  Maurice 
and  his  companion,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  This 
diltimflion  feems  to  have  been  enjoyed  but  a  very  fhort 
time,  if  it  ever  aftually  took  place.  The  prefent  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadog. 

LLANGAT'TOCK,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Brecknock,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  U(k,  op¬ 
posite  CrickhoweL 

LLANGERN1EW',  a  town  in  Denbigh  flii  re,  North 
Wales;  with  fairs  on  March  29,  May  16,  June  29,  Sept.  29, 
and  Nov.  29. 

LLANGEVELACH',  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  Gla- 
morganlhire ;  four  miles  north  of  Swanfea. 

LLANGINDA'IRN,  a  fmall  town  in  Caermarthenfhire, 
South  Wales  ;  with  a  fair  on  the  5th  of  Auguft. 

LLANGOL'LEN,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Denbigh,  North  Wales.  The  place  has  a  mean  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  church  is  nowife  remarkable,  excepting  for 
the  length  of  the  name  of  its  patron  faint,  i.  e.  St.  Col- 
len  ap  Gvvynnawg  ap  Clydawg  ap  Cowdra  ap  Caradog 
Fruchfras  ap  Lleyn  Merim  ap  Eynion  Yrth  ap  Cunedda 
Wiedig.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  five 
fairs  annually.  The  ruins  of  Caftell  Dinas  Brin  nearly 
cover  the  fiunrnit  of  a  vaft  conoid  hill,  which  begins  its 
jilcent  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  oppofite  to  the  town  : 
this  is  one  of  the  primitive  Welfli  caftles,  but  the  name 
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of  its  founder  is  unknown  :  the  form  of  it  is  oblong,  ex¬ 
tending  about  300  yards  in  breadth,  and  150  in  length. 
On  one  fide  of  the  hill,  which  is  lefs  fteep  than  the  others, 
deep  trenches  are  cut  through  the  folid  rock.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  this  caftle  ferved  as  an  afylum  to  the 
traitor  Gryftydd  ap  Madog,  who,  bafely  taking  part  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  was  compelled  to  fecure  hiin- 
felf  in  this  aerial  faftnefs.  It  afterwards  became  the  refi- 
dence  of  Mufamvay  Vechan,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
pliftied  miftrefs  of  Hoel  ap  Eynion,  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  the  Wellh  bards.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
caftle  ftands  at  lead  600  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea : 
the  two  fprings  within  its  walls  are  never  deficient  in  wa¬ 
ter.  On  the  north-fide  of  the  hill  may  be  feen  a  vaft 
rock,  called  Craig  Eglroyfeg,  or  the  Eagle’s  Rock;  the 
ft  rata  of  which  are  fo  placed  upon  one  another  as  to  form 
a  feries  of  fieps  parallel  with  the  horizon,  known  to  na- 
turalifts  by  the  name  of  faxa  fedilia.  The  bridge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  ro¬ 
mantic  in  Wales,  and  is  generally  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  principality.  The  foundation  is  on  the 
ledge  of  a  rock  :  it  confilts  of  four  arches,  the  centre  one 
of  which  is  30  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition  informs  us  it 
was  the  work  of  Trevin  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  the  year 
14.00.  About  two  miles  from  the  bridge  ftands  the  abbey 
of  de  Valle  Crucis,  one  of  the  fineft  Specimens  of  archi¬ 
tectural  antiquity  in  Wales.  The  weftern  window  has. 
been  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fculptural  ornaments,  but 
moft  of  them  are  entirely  defaced.  Concerning  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  of  this  abbey,  hiftorians  are  not 
agreed  ;  fome  deriving  it  from  the  buildings  being  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  and  others  from  the  circumltance  of  its 
monks  having  made  a  prefent  of  a  part  of  the  true  crofs 
to  Edward  I.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
hence,  is  the  remainder  of  a  round  column,  called  the 
Pillar  of  Elifeg,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
Britifh  pillars  now  exifting.  It  was  entire  till  the  time  of 
the  grand  rebellion,  when  it  was  thrown  down  and  broken 
by  fome  ignorant  fanatics,  on  account  of  its  refemblance, 
in  figure,  to  a  crofs.  This  pillar  was  no  doubt  erefted  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  fome  celebrated  chief :  it  flood 
on  a  great  tumulus,  and,  when  complete,  meafured  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  tumulus  was  opened  fome  years 
back,  when  fome  bones  were  difeovered  placed  between 
flat  ftones. 

The  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  are  celebrated 
both  in  profe  and  verfe.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Deva, 
and  has  a  canal  from  the  Pont-y-Cryfylltau  aquedu6t  run¬ 
ning  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  Oernant  flate- 
quarries.  The  low  price  of  labour,  and  the  great  plenty 
of  provifions  and  fuel,  have  lately  induced  feveral  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  cotton-manufablure  to  eftablifli  extenfive 
works  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  great  mail-road  from 
London  to  Holyhead  pafies  through  both  the  vale  and 
town.  The  parifh  is  very  extenfive,  and  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  called  Traian  y  Glynn,  Traian  Llangollen, 
and  Traian  Trevor;  each  of  which  contains  feverai  ham¬ 
lets.  We  might  have  mentioned  the  romantic  refidence 
of  two  ladies,  who  for  many  years  lived  together  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town.  They  were  vifited  by  all  fashion¬ 
able  tourifts.  Whether  they  “live  there  ftill,”  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  Mifs  Seward  vifited  them  in  Sept. 
1795.  Since  that  time  great  changes  may  have  happened. 
The  defeription  of  this  place,  as  given  in  her  Letters,  may 
be  feen  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  November  1S11.  A 
later  traveller  (Aug.  1803)  fpeaks  of  tnis  romantic  re¬ 
treat  and  its  inhabitants  in  terms  lefs  romantic  :  “  At  Llan¬ 
gollen,  we  were  attratted  by  fame  to  vifit  the  cottage  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Irifh  women  of  quality,  whofe  (lory  is  de¬ 
tailed,  with  fome  flight  variation,  in  ’every  tour  which  lias 
been  lately  publifhed.  It  certainly  difplays  no  tafle,  ei¬ 
ther  in  its  exterior  couftruciion  or  the  immediate  environs, 
but  appears  like  any  other  ordinary  houfe  contiguous  to 
a  little  dirty  market-town.  Indefinable  as  a  modern  cot¬ 
tage  is,  this  will  be  found  to  have  no  Angle  charadreriftic. 
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excepting  fmallnefs.  It  is  whifpered,  that  thefe  female 
anchorites,  as  they  have  advanced  in  life,  have  difcovered 
no  fmall  curiofity  to  know  what  is  paffing  in  the  world 
they  left  twenty  years  ago  with  inviolable  refolutions  of 
perfect  feclufion.” 

A  kind  of  coarfe  woollen,  called  fmall  cloth,  is  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  indeed  entirely 
manufactured  in  the  parifli  of  the  Glynn.  Small  cloth  is 
about  ■>-  of  a  yard  narrower  than  what  is  called  Itrong 
cloth  ;  its  length  is  the  fame.  This  cloth  is  ul'ed  chiefly 
for  dying  ;  fome  is  indeed  fent  off  in  its  native  or  white 
ftate  ;  but  all  that  is  dyed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  this  kind  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  coarfer  fort  of  the  high- 
country  cloth  abounds  with  long  white  hairs,  incapable 
of  taking  the  dye,  called  hemps.  This  fabric  is  made  of 
the  coarfer  part  of  the  very  long  wool  that  grows  round 
Ofweftry.  Of  this  wool  the  finer  part  is  converted  into  a 
fort  of  flannel  called  OJweflry  flannel,  in  fubftance  between 
a  common  Wellh  flannel  and  a  web;  its  breadth  is  f 
of  a  yard.  Ofweftry  is  the  market  for  this  article,  as  well 
as  for  fmall  cloth.  The  purpofes  to  which  thefe  cloths 
are  applied  abroad  are  many  and  various.  The  clothing 
of  the  Haves  in  the  Welt  Indies  and  South  America  cre¬ 
ates  a  large  demand  ;  (lockings  are  faid  to  be  made  of 
them  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  and 
the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  at  one  time  clothed  part  of  her  troops 
with  them. 

LLANHARN'.  See  Llaugharn. 

LLANNERCHYMEDD',  a  market-town,  in  the  county 
of  Anglefey,  North  Wales.  Market  on  Wednefdays; 
fairs,  5th  of  February,  25th  of  April,  6th  of  May,  and 
Thurfday  after  Trinity.  This  town  owes  its  fupport 
principally  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parys  mountain. 
The  petty  fefiions  are  held  here. 

LLANNERIL'LO,  a  town  in  Merionethfliire,  North 
Wales, .five  miles  ealt  of  Bala;  with  fairs  on  February  25, 
July  s,  Aug.  28,  and  Nov.  14. 

LLA'NOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
choacan  :  100  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Mechoacan. 

LLA'NOS  de  ALME'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Grenada,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Almeria. 

LLA'NOS  de  MAN'SO,  or  Yapizla'ga,  a  province 
of  South  America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, of 
great  extent,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  Vermejo  River. 
This  country  was  called  Llanos  de  Manfo,  or  the  Plains  of 
Manfo,  from  a  captain  of  that  name,  who  in  1556  under¬ 
took  to  build  a  town  ;  but,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in 
perfect  fecurity,  he,  with  all  his  attendants,  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians  ;  of  whom  there  are  feveral  nations.  The 
country  is  but  little  known. 

LLANRHAI'DAR,  a  town  in  Denbighfhire,  North 
Wales,  near  which  is  a  natural  cafcade  of  Rhaidr  river  ; 
with  fairs  on  May  5,  July  24,  Sept.  28,  and  Nov.  8.  Wil¬ 
liam  Morgan,  D.D.  an  eminent  divine,  and  the  perfon 
who  firft  tranflated  the  Bible  into  Wellh,  was  vicar  here, 
till  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Llandaff  by  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  year  1595.  The  reCtory  is  a  finecure  in  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph. 

LLANRW'ST,  a  market-town  and  parilh,  fituated  in 
the  vveftern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Uwch  Dulas,  and 
county  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales.  The  town  is  watered 
by  the  river  Conway,  over  which,  at  this  place,  is  a  noble 
bridge  of  three  arches,  built  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones 
in  the  year  1636.  The  market  is  onTuefdny,  (Crutwell’s 
Gaz.  marks  it  Wednefday ;)  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the 
year.  Here  are  held  the  petty  feflions  for  the  hundred, 
Mr.  Burke  calls  this  “the  molt  charming  fpot  in  Wales.” 
In  the  town  is  a  good  market-hall,  and  a  richly  endowed 
free-fchool.  A  fmall  trade  is  carried  on  in  harp-making, 
and  it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  bufinels  of  .  the  populous 
vale  in  which  it  ftands.  The  church  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  in  570,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Grwlt,  who  was 
a  bilhop  of  London  about  the  year  360.  In  this  church 
is  fome  curious  carved  work,  faid  to  have  been  brought 
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from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Maenan.  Adjoining  to 
it  ftands  a  chapel,  ereCted  by  fir  Richard  Wynne,  after  a 
defign  by  the  architect  already  mentioned.  Here  are  a  few 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  Wynne  family,  which  de- 
ferve  the  attention  of  the  curious.  They  are  braffes,  each 
containing,  befides  the  ir.fcription,  a  portraiture  of  the 
perfon  to  whofe  memory  they  were  engraved.  An  ancient 
monument  of  Howel  Coytmor  has  been  lately  removed 
from  the  church  to  this  place.  Near  it  is  a  large  (tone 
coffin,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  prince  Llewelyn  aplerwerth, 
who  was  denominated  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  high 
road  from  Sbroplhire  to  Holyhead  paffes  through  the  town. 
The  fairs  here  are  on  April  25,  June  21,  Aug.  9,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  and  December  1 1.  It  is  1  5  milei  well  of  Den¬ 
bigh,  and  209  north-weft  of  London. 

In  the  neighbourhood  ftands  Gwydw-houfe,  an  ancient 
manfion,  confifting  of  an  extenfive  pile  of  buildings,  of  ir¬ 
regular  appearance,  but  fuffi.cient  to  denote  the  great  opu¬ 
lence  and  fplendourof  its  former  poffeffors.  Immediately 
behind  the  houfe  the  ground  rifes  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  which  form  the  wellern  boundary  of 
the  valley.  All  this  fpace  is  now'  covered  with  fine  plan¬ 
tations  of  different  kinds  of  trees.  Half-way  up  the  rock, 
on  an  irregular  plain  of  nearly  five  acres  in  extent,  are 
the  remains  of  a  terrace,  and  handfome  domeliic  chapel, 
in  the  pointed  ftyle  of  architecture. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  hamlet  of  Mayne, 
is  a  fpring  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Five 
miles  to  the  fouth. ealt  lies  the  ancient  nunnery  of  Gwyth- 
win,  where  St.  Winefrid  is  faid  to  have  been  buried.  The 
box  which  contained  the  relics  of  this  faint  is  (till  pointed 
out  to  ftrangers;  but  her  chapel  on  the  fouth-fide  is  to¬ 
tally  demolilhed.  The  church-yard  contains  four  upright 
Hones,  one  of  which  is  in  the  lhape  of  a  prifm,  and  bears 
an  infcription  now  illegible.  North  of  Llanrwft,  at  the 
diltance  of  three  miles,  the  abbey  of  Msenan  formerly 
flood  :  its  fcite  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  old  houfe, 
built  out  of  the  ruins. 

LLANRW'STED,  a  village  in  Cardiganfhire,  near 
Aberyffvvith  ;  remarkable  for  having  near  it  two  druidical 
fepulchres  confifting  of  two  upright  (tones,  one  of  which 
when  perfect  mealured  eleven  feet  in  height  above  the 
ground,  and  five  feet  fix  inches  in  breadth. 

LLANSAD'WIN,  a  fmall  town  in  Caermarthenlhire, 
South  Wales  ;  with  a  fair  Oct.  5. 

LLANSAN'NAN,  a  town  in  Denbighfliire,  North 
Wales;  with  fairs  April  25,  June  21,  Augult  9,  Sept.  17, 
and  December  r  1 . 

LLANSANFRA'ID,  a  village  in  Monmouthlhire,  be¬ 
tween  Hardwick  Chapel  and  Ragland  Caftle. 

LLANSTEPHAN',  a  village  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen,  South  Wales,  feated  beneath  a  hill,  in  a  woody 
vale;  whence  the  lituation  is  peculiarly  piCturelque  and 
interefting.  Here  is  a  well,  called  St.  Anthony’s,  which 
formerly  was  in  high  eftimation  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 
Here  was  formerly  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  on  the  vveftern  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the 
navigable  river  Tywi,  orTowy.  Its  broken  walls  enclote 
a  large  area;  and,  furnillied  with  feveral  encircling  earthen 
ramparts,  appear  to  have  pofiefied  confiderable  ftrength. 
This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  fons  of  Uch- 
tred,  prince  of  Merionethfliire,  A.  D.  1138.  There  is  a 
handfome  modern  houfe  on  the  hill  on  which  the  caftle 
(lands.  The  chief  trade  is  coals.  It  is  fix  miles  north-weft 
of  Kidwelly,  and  232  weft-north-welt  of  London.  Lat, 
51 .  48.  N.  Ion.  4.  25.  W. 

LLANSTEPHAN  POINT',  3  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Wales,  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Towy. 

LLANTIL'IO  GROS'SENNY,  a  village  in  Monmouth- 
fiiire,  near  the  river  Trotliy,  north-eaft  of  Abergavenny. 

.LLANTRIS'SENT,  [in  the  Britifh,  «  Church  of  Three 
Saints.”]  An  ancient  borough-town  of  Glamorganlhire  5. 
which,  in  connection  with  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Swanfea, 
Rougher,  Abe^avoa,  Kenfigs  and  Neath,  lends  one  member 
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to  parliament.  It  lias  a  weekly  market  on  Friday; -and 
fairs,  May  i,  Augnlt  i,  and  Oftober  18.  This  town  is 
feated  on  the  fide  of  a  deep  hill,  and  is  a  place  of  but  little 
trade;  it  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  &c.  There  are  confi- 
derable  quantities  of  lead-ore  railed  in  this  neighbourhood 
on  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  formerly  had  a  caftle,  and  there  are  many  fabulous 
accounts  of  it;  but  there  is  at  prelent  nothing  remaining 
except  the  fide  of  an  old  tower,  which  at  a  diftance  very 
much  refembles  the  trunk  of  an  huge  oak.  Here  is  a  very 
compaft  market-place,  which,  together  with  a  good  town- 
hall,  were  built  by  the  prefent  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  caftle.  It  is  ten  miles 
diftant  from  Cardiff,  the  fame  weft  from  Liandaff,  thirty- 
nine  weft-fouth-weft  of  Monmouth,  and  166  weft  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Lat.  51.  25.  N.  Ion.  5.2a.  W. 

LLANVIH  AN'GEL,  the  name  of  two  villages  in  He- 
refordlhire,  and  fix  in  Monmouthlhire. 

LLANVYE'LING,  or  Llanfilling,  a  fmall  town  in 
Montgomery  lb  ire.  North  Wales,  with  a'vveekly  market  on 
Thurlday,  fays  Wilkes’s  Britifh  Directory;  on  Saturday, 
fays  the  laft  edition  of  CrutweJl’s  Gazetteer;  onTuefday, 
fays  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.  The  fairs,  according  to  the  firft 
of  thefe  authorities,  are,  on  Wednefday  before  Ealter, 
May  24,  June  28,  and  Oft.  5.  The  town  ftands  in  a 
pleafant  valley,  near  the  river  Cane,  fifteen  miles  from 
Montgomery,  and  186  from  London.  It  was  firft  incor¬ 
porated  by  Llewellyn  ap  Gruffydd,  lord  of  Mecharn  and 
Mochnant,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  chofen  annually,  who  are  juftices  of  the 
peace  during  the  time  of  office.  Many  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  here. 

LLANW'NEN,  a  town  in  Cardiganfliire,  South  Wales; 
with  a  fair  on  December  24. 

LLAN WM'YNECK,  a  town  in  Shropftiire,  fix  miles 
from  Olweftry ;  with  fairs  on  May  29  and  Sept.  29. 

LLAN'WRTYD  WEL'LS,  a  medicinal  fpring  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock:  twelve  miles  weft 
of  Builth. 

LLANYD'LOS,  a  town  in  Montgomeryfhire,  North 
Wales,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays;  and  fairs  on  the  firft 
Saturday  in  April,  May  11,  July  17,  firft  Saturday  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  Oft.  28.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Montgomery,  and  180  weft-north-weft  of  London;  plea- 
fantly  fituated  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Severn.  Some 
of  the  ltreets  are  fpacious;  but  the  buildings  are  irregular, 
and  chiefly  of  lath  and  plafter.  The  church  is  a  neat  edi¬ 
fice,  fupported  by  fix  arches,  the  pillars  of  which  have 
capitals  of  palm-leaves,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Cwmber-abbey.  About  the  town  are  feveral  very 
extenfive  (beep- walks;  and  a  number  of  perfons  are  con- 
ftanily  employed  in  the  neighbouring  flate-quarries.  Llan- 
dylos  was  formerly  a  contributory  borough  to  Montgo¬ 
mery  ;  but  was  disfranchifed  with  Pool  and  Llanvyllin  : 
the  town  however  has  ftill  the  nominal  appendages  of  a 
mayor,  and  his  fubordinate  officers.  A  confiderable  ma- 
siufaftory  of  flannels  is  carried  on  here. 

LLA'TA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima: 
giinety  miles  from  Lima. 

LLAIJ'GHARN,  Llauharm,  or  Llanharn,  a  market- 
town,  lea  port,  and  parifli,  in  Caerniarthenffiire.  The 
town  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coran,  and  is 
one  of  the  molt  fequeftered  towns  in  the  principality. 
The  church  is  a  large  liandfome  building,  in  excellent 
condition.  Towards  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and 
clofe  upon  the  bay  of  Caermarthen,  ftand  the  ruins  of  an 
eld  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  ereded,  or  at  leaft  re-built, 
by  Guido  de  Brian,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  gateway,  which  is  covered  with  a  profufion 
of  ivy,  and  various  other  parts  of  it,  are  ftill  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  The  corporation  of  Llaugharn  confifts  of  a 
portreeve,  a  recorder,  an  indefinite  number  of  aldermen, 
two  common  attorneys,  four  conftables,  and  feventy-fix 
4>urgeffes.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  ;  and  there  are 
two  fairs  annually,  but  thefe  are  very  incouliderable.  This. 
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was  tire  birth-place  of  a  celebrated  political  writer  and  di¬ 
vine,  Dr.  Jofiah  Tucker,  who  died  in  1799. 

At  a  ftiort  diftance  from  the  town  are  the  veftiges  of  a 
ruin,  now  called  Roches  Caftle.  This  building,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  was  formerly  a  monaftery  ;  but  when  it 
was  built,  or  by  what  order  of  monks,  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  pariffi- church  is  faid  anciently  to  have  ltood  on  the 
farm  named  Crafeland,  i.  e.  Chrift’s  Land;  but  no  traces 
of  fuch  a  building  can  now  be  difeovered.  Llaugharn 
is  twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Haverford weft,  and  233  weft 
of  London.  Lat.  51 . 46.  N.  Ion.  4.  27.  W. 

LL.  D.  [legvm  dottor.]  Doftor  of  laws;  doftor  of  the 
canon  and  civil  laws. 

LLECII,/i  The  Welffi  name  for  a  kind  of  monumental 
ftone  found  in  that  country. 

LLED'DER,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  which  runs  into  the  Conway  about  eleven  miles 
fouth  of  Aberconway. 

LLE'DING,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  which  runs  into  the  Severn  near  Welch  Pool. 

LLED'WICH,  a  river  in  Shropftiire,  which  runs  into 
the  Teme  at  Great  Chapel. 

LLEG'GY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  which  runs  into  the  Conway  about  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Aberconway. 

LLEMNWCH'LLYN,  a  town  of  Merronethffiire,  North 
Wales;  with  fairs  on  Sept.  22,  and  Oft.  16. 

LLENDELAFA'YA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Afturia:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Oviedo. 

LLENO'NY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caer¬ 
narvon,  which  runs  into  the  Irifli  Sea  five  miles  fouth- 
louth-weft  of  Caernarvon. 

LLERE'NA,  a  town,  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Iago, 
by  whom  it  was  founded:  fifty-three  miles  eaft  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  fifty-three  north  of  Seville.  Lat.  38.  7.  N.  Ion. 
5.  59.  W. 

LLERE'NA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Zacatecas :  eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Zacatecas. 
Lat.  23.  48.  N.  Ion.  104.  46.  W. 

LLEUEN'Y,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Wye 
about  three  miles  fouth  of  Hay. 

LLEVYNCYN'TEFIN,  a  village  about  eight  miles 
from  Brecknock.  There  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  in  the 
river  Ulk  at  this  place,  called  the  Pope’s  Chair,  with  jl 
fine  echo  in  the  adjoining  fields. 

LLEWEL'LYN  ap  GRUF'FYDD,  the  laft  fovereign 
of  Wales,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1254  to  1282.  He 
was  a  brave  prince,  and  refilled  the  ambition  of  Edward  I 
king  of  England  a  long  time;  but  he  at  laft  fell,  and  with 
him  the  independence  of  the  Wellli  as  a  diftinft  nation. 

LLEWEL'LYN  SI'ON,  an  eminent  poet  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  who  collefted  the  fyltem  of  Bardifm,  which  is  pre¬ 
served.  He  prelided  at  feveral  meetings  of  the  bards;  and 
died  in  the  year  1616. 

LLEWEL'LYN  (Thomas),  a  Welffi  non-conformift 
divine  of  the  baptift  denomination,  w-as  a  native  of  Mon- 
mouthffiire,  and  died  in  1796.  He  publillied  a  hiftory  of 
the  different  editions  of  the  Wellli  Bible. 

LLEYNGOR'YL,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  which  runs  into  the  Iriih  Sea  three 
miles  fouth  of  Barmouth. 

LLIR'IA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valen¬ 
cia  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Segorbe.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  which  is  faid  to  have  e.xifted  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Phcenicians  in  Spain.  Under  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  it  bore  the  name  of  Edera,  and  under  the  Romans  of 
Edcta  and  of  Laurona,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Edetani.  There  are  fome  Roman  monuments 
remaining.  The  town  was  almoft  deltroyed  during  the 
wars  of  Sertorius  and  Ponipey  ;  but,  being  afterwards 
rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  from  the  Romans,  from 
the  Goths  by  the  Moors,  and  from  them,  in  1252,  by- 
James  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Aragon,  who  fomewhat 
changed,  its  pofition.  It  is  fituated  between  two  little 
i  hills  ; 
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hills ;  it  has  a  pariffi-church,  two  chapels  of  eafe,  two 
convents  of  Trinitarian  and  Francifcan  monks,  and  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand  perfons.  This 
town  has  the  title  of  duchy.  King  Philip  V.  gave  it  to 
marlhai  Berwick,  and  his  defendants  (fill  poflefs  it. 

LLIV'IA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  near  the  fouree  of  the  Segre,  anciently  called  Julia 
Libyca  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Puycerda. 

LLOBREGAT',  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean  about  nine  miles  weft  from 
Barcelona. 

LLOBREGAT',  a  fmall  river  of  Spain,  which  divides 
the  dominions  of  France  from  Catalonia,  and  runs  into  the 
fea  near  Rofas. 

LLOGH'OR,  or  Llwghor,  a  river  of  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Briftol  Channel  near  Llanelthy. 

LLOGH'OR,  or  Llwghor,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in 
Glamorgandiire,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Leucarum  :  fix  miles 
north-weft  of  Swanfea,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  weft 
of  London. 

LLOM'SA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  on  the 
Narew  :  feventy  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Warfaw. 

LLOREN'TE  (Bernardo),  a  Spanifh  painter,  in  favour 
at  the  court  of  Philip  V.  and  employed  to  paint  the  in¬ 
fant  Don  Felipe.  From  the  profpeft  of  preferment  this 
circumftance  held  forth  to  him,  he  was  diverted  by  a  de¬ 
cided  turn  forfolitude  ;  which  made  him  fly  the  court,  and 
in  the  fequel  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  Pintor  de  las 
Paftoras,  “the  painter  of  ffiepherdefles,”  from  the  number 
of  madonnas  which  he  painted,  arrayed  in  their  garb,  and 
furrounded  by  flocks.  He  died  in  1757,  at  the  age  of  72. 

LLO'RET,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
Catalonia:  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Mataro.  Lat.  41. 
42.  N.  Ion.  4.  42.  E. 

LLOW'ITSCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Rava. 

LLOYD,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn  near  Idandylos. 

LLOYD  (William),  a  learned  Englifli  prelate,  born  at 
Tilehurft  in  Berkfliire  in  1627.  He  was  inftrufted  in 
grammar-learning  by  his  father,  who  was  reftor  of  his  na¬ 
tive  place;  under  whom  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that, 
when  he  u’as  only  eleven  years  of  age,  he  underftood  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek,  and  fomething  of  Hebrew.  He  was  not 
quite  twelve  when  he  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Oriel-col¬ 
lege,  Oxford;  whence,  in  1640,  he  was  removed  to  a  fcho- 
larlhip  in  Jefus.  In  1642,  he  proceeded  B.  A.  and  then 
quitted  the  univerftty,  which  was  at  that  time  garrifoned 
by  the  king’s  troops.  As  foon  as  the  place  furrendered 
to  the  parliament,  he  returned,  was  elefted  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1646.  In  1648,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Skinner,  bilhop  of  Oxford;  and 
afterwards  undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  children  of 
William  Backhoufe,  efq.  of  Swallowfield  in  Berkfliire. 
In  1656,  he  was  ordained  prieft  by  Dr.  Browning,  biffiop 
of  Exeter;  and  within  four  months  after  the  reltoration 
of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  was  incorporated  M.  A. 
at  Cambridge  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  was  promoted 
to  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  in  York- 
ffiire.  In  1666,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury.  About  this  time 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford.  In  r668,  he  was 
prefented  by  the  -crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary\ in 
Reading;  and,  in  the  fame  year,  was  inftalled  archdeacon 
of  Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  was 
made  dean  in  1672.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London;  and,  in  1674,  be¬ 
came  relidentiary  of  Salifbury.  In  1676,  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  in  Weft- 
minfter;  on  which  occafion  he  refigned  his  prebend  of 
St.  Paul’s.  In  the  year  1680  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee 
of  St.  Afaph. 

In  i68a.  bilhop  Lloyd  publilhed  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  Go- 
Vol.  XII.'  No.  876. 
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vernment  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  when  they  firft  received  the  Chriltian  Religion.’’ 
This  book  was  occafioned  by  the  difputes  concerning 
epifcopacy,  particularly  David  Blondel’s  treatife  on  that 
fubjeft;  and  difplays  much  curious  information  relative 
to  the  ancient  ecclefiafticah  hiftory  of  the  Britifli  iflands. 
On  account  of  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he  cuts  off  forty- 
four  fictitious  kings  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked,  with  great  vehemence,  by  fir  George  Mackenzie 
of  Rofehaugh,  advocate  to  king  James  II.  in  “A  Defence 
of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,”  &c. 
1685,  8vo.  This  piece  being  feen  while  in  manufeript 
by  Dr.  Stilli ngfleet,  he  wrote  a  full  anfwer  to  it,  by  way 
of  preface  to  his  Origines  Britannic®.  In  1&8S,  Lloyd 
was  one  of  the  fix  bifhops,  who,  together  with  archbifhop 
Sancroft,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  prefenting 
a  petition  to  king  James  II.  againft  that  prince’s  declara¬ 
tion  for  fufpending  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  papifts, 
which  the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  read  in  the  churches. 
Their  triumphant  acquittal,  the  enthufiaftic  joy  which 
even  the  king’s  troops  around  his  perfon  difcovered  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  it,  and  the  fevere  mortifica¬ 
tion  which  it  created  to  that  tyrannical  prince,  are  cir- 
cumftances  well  known,  in  Englifli  hiftory.  See  the  article 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  693.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
fame  year,  biffiop  Lloyd,  having  concurred  heartily  in 
the  revolution,  was  made  almoner  to  king  William  III. 
and,  in  1692,  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  In  1699,  he  publilhed  A  Chronological  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  other  famous 
Men  his  Contemporaries;  with  an  Epiftle  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentley,  about  Porphyry’s  and  Jamblicus’s  Lives  of  Py¬ 
thagoras;  in  which  his  erudition  and  critical  ikill  appear 
advantageoufly  difplayed.  In  1699-1700,  our  author 
was  tranfiated  to  the  bilhopric  of  Worcefter.  Two  years 
afterwards,  a  complaint  was  preferred  againft  him  in  the 
lioufe  of  commons,  that  he  and  his  fon  had  interfered 
improperly  in  the  eleftion  of  knights  of  the  [hire  for  the 
county  of  Worcefter;  in  confequence  of  which  the  lioufe 
refolved,  that  his  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of 
England,  and  that  an  addrefs  ffiould  be  prefented  to  the 
queen,  requefting  her  to  remove  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter 
from  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  majefty.  The  bilhop 
was  accordingly  difmifled  from  his  poll  of  honour  at 
court.  He  died  at  Hartlebury  Caftle  in  1717,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his  age  ;  and  retained 
to  the  laft  the  perfeft  ufe  of  his  underftanding.  Bilhop 
Burnet,  who  knew  him  well,  gives  the  following  charac¬ 
ter  of  him  :  “He  was  a  great  critic  in  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures;  of  the  words 
and  phrafes  of  which  he  carried  the  moft  perfeft  concor¬ 
dance  in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readied:  about  him 
of  all  men  that  ever  I  knew.  He  was  an  exaft  hiftorian, 
and  the  moft  punctual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines. 
He  had  read  the  moft  books,  and  with  the  bell  judgment, 
and  had  made  the  moft  copious  ab  ft  rafts  out  of  them,  of 
any  of  this  age.  He  was  fo  exaft  in  every  thing  he  fet 
about,  that  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  (tudy  till  he 
had  quite  maftered  it.  He  had  many  volumes  of  mate¬ 
rials  upon  all  fubjefts,  laid  together  in  fo  diftinft  a  me¬ 
thod,  that  he  could,  with  very  little  labour,  write  on  any 
of  them.  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagination,  and  a 
truer  judgment,  than  may  feem  confident  with  fuch  a  la- 
borious  courfe  of  ftudy.  Yet,  as  much  as  he  was  fet  on 
learning,  he  had  never'  neglefted  his  paftoral  care.  He 
was  a  holy,  humble,  and  patient,  man,  ever  ready  to  do 
good  when  he  law'  a  proper  opportunity;  even  his  love  of 
ftudy  did  not  divert  him  from  that.”  Befides  the  pieces 
already  mentioned,  he  publilhed,  3.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sherlock,  in  Vindication  of  that  Part  of  Jolephus’s 
Hiftory  which  gives  an  account  of  Jaddus  the  High  Pi  ieft’s 
fubmitting  to  Alexander  the  Great,  while  Darius  was 
living,  &c.  1691,  4to.  4.  A  Difcourfe  of  God’s  Ways 
of  difpoling  Kingdoms,  1691,  4to.  5.  A  Difierlation 
10  9  upo* 
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upon  Daniel’s  Seventy  Weeks.  6.  A  Letter  upon  the 
fame  Subject,  printed  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux.  7. 
Sermons,  preached  on  public  occafions.  He  alfo  left  fe- 
veral  pieces  behind  him,  in  an  unfiniflied  ftate;  particu¬ 
larly,  8.  A  Syftem  of  Chronology,  out  of  which  his  chap¬ 
lain,  Benjamin  Marlhal,  is  faid  to  have  compofed  his 
Chronological  Tables,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1712  and 
1713.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in 
the  Series  Chronologica  Olympiadum,  Ifthmiadum,  Ne- 
meadum.  Sec.  publilhed  by  his  fon  at  Oxford  in  1700. 
He  engaged  bifliop  Burnet  to  undertake  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation,  furniftied  him  with  a  curious  collection 
of  his  own  obfervations,  and  corrected  it  with  the  moil 
critical  exactnefs.  He  allifted  Dr.  Wilkins  in  compofing 
his  Effay  towards  a  real  Character  and  a  philofophical 
Language}  and  he  added  the  chronology,  and  many  of 
the  references,  and  parallel  places,  printed  in  molt  of  our 
Englifh  Bibles,  particularly  the  quarto  editions.  Gen.  Did. 
Burnet's  Hijl.  of  his  own  Times. 

LLOYD  (Nicholas),  an  Englifh  divine,  who  was  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Newington,  Surrey,  where  he  died  in  1680, 
at  the  age  of  49.  He  compiled  an  hiftorical,  geographical, 
and  poetical  dictionary,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1670,  in  folio;  and  in  1695,  in  4to. 

LLOYD  (Robert),  fon  of  Dr.  Pierfon  Lloyd,  was  one 
of  the  ufliers  of  Weftminfter-fchool.  We  have  already, 
under  the  article  Churchill,  vol.  iv.  p.  585,  referred  to 
this  unfortunate  young  man,  who  is  known  chiefly  as  an 
author  by  a  poem  entitled  The  ACtor,  which  not  only 
exhibited  proofs  of  great  judgment  in  the  fubjeCt  he  was 
treating  of,  but  had  alfo  the  merit  of  fmooth  verfification 
and  ftrength  of  poetry.  He  was  fome  time  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
After  he  quitted  his  place  as  uflier  at  Weftminfter-fchool, 
he  relied  entirely  on  his  pen  for  fubfiftence ;  being  of  a 
thoughtlefs  and  very  extravagant  difpofition,  he  got  deeply 
into  debt,  and  was  in  confequence  thrown  into  the  Fleet 
prifon,  where  he  depended  almoft  wholly  on  the  bounty 
of  his  friend  Churchill,  whole  kindnefs  to  him  continued 
undiminilhed  during  all  his  neceflities.  On  the  death  of 
his  benefaffor,  Mr.  Lloyd  funk  into  a  ftate  of  defpon- 
dency,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  in  1764.  Mr. 
Wilkes  fays,  that  “Lloyd  was  mild  and  affable  in  private 
life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very  engaging  converfation. 
He  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  an  eafy  natural  poet. 
His  peculiar  excellence  was  the  drefling  up  an  old  thought 
in  a  new,  neat,  and  trim,  manner.  He  was  contented  to 
icamper  round  the  foot  of  Parnaffus  on  his  little  Wellh 
poney,  which  feems  never  to  have  tired.  He  left  the  fury 
of  the  winged  Iteed,  and  the  daring  heights  of  the  facred 
mountain,  to  the  liiblime  genius  of  his  friend  Churchill.” 
His  works  w'ere  pubJilhed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1774. 

LLOYD  (General),  the  author  of  fome  ufefui  works 
upon  military  affairs,  was  by  birth  an  Englilhman,  but 
affively  employed  during  the  feven-years’  war  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Auftria  and  Pruflia.  His  works,  forming  an  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  moral,  political,  and  military,  infor¬ 
mation,  conflft  :  ilt,  cf  his  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory 
of  a  Seven  Years’  War,  entitled  “Memoirs  Military  and 
Political  which  was  translated  into  French  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  named  Saint-Memon.  2dly,  the  Hiftory  itfelf,  in  two 
volumes;  the  firft  of  which,  containing  the  campaigns  of 
1756-7,  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Rouz-Fazillac. 
3d ly,  his  Memoir  on  the  Invafion  and  Defence  of  Great 
Britain,  tranflated  by  Imbert.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  in  plan  and  execution,  prefents  an  invalua¬ 
ble  model  to  other  writers.  It  contains  general  remarks 
on  the  art  of  war,  according  to  the  exifting  fyftem ;  he 
traces  a  brief  fketch  of  the  relative  fituations,  political 
and  military,  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  developes  the 
operations  of  each  campaign.  He  gives  us  a  general  view 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  but  particularizes  the  feenes  of  the 
principal  aCtions  ;  all  which  he  narrates  with  a  coirectneis 
and  ability  attributable  folely  to  experience  and  fuperior 
judgment.  Mr.  Lloyd  died  in  the  year  1783,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  compofe  a  general 
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hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  for 
the  two  foregoing  centuries.  Andreoffi's  Obfervations  on  the 
Art  of  War. 

LLOYD’S  LA'KE,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Eaft 
Florida.  Lat.  25.  18.  N.  Ion.  So.  50.  W. 

LLUCH  MAYO'R,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca: 
fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Palma. 

LLU'E,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  Pent- 
ble  Meer  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

LLU'E,  or  Thlu'e,  a  river  in  Caernrarthenftiire,  which 
runs  into  the  Llogher  near  Llogher-Caftle. 

LLUL'LA  and  CHIL'LARS,  a  jurildifftion  of  Peru,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Truxillo.  The  principal  commerceTs  in 
tobacco  and  almonds. 

LLYN  SAV'ATHAN,  a  lake  of  South  Wales,  In  Breck- 
nocldhire  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Brecknock. 

LLY'NAN,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Irifli  Sea  about  five  miles  fouth  of  Caernarvon. 

LLY'WARCH,  a  Welfti  bard,  who  fiouriflied  from 
about  1160  to  i22o.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  intheWelfh 
Archaiology,  and  contain  feveral  hiftorical  notices  of  value. 

LO,  interjcCt.  [la,  Sax.]  Look;  fee;  behold.  It  is  a 
word  ufed  to  recall  the  attention  generally  to  fome  objeft 
of  fight;  fometimes  to  fomething  heard,  but  not  properly  ; 
often  to  fomething  to  be  underftood. — Lo !  within  ken 
our  army  lies.  Shakefpeare. 

Now  mult  the  world  point  at  poor  Catharine, 

And  fay,  Lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio’s  wife.  Shakefpeare. 

To  LO,  v.  n.  [chiefly  ufed  in  the  imperative  mode.] 
Look,  fee,  behold  ;  to  exprefs  furprife  by  crying  lo. — Why 
lo  you  now  !  Shakefpeare. 

LO,  f.  An  exclamation,  a  note  of  attention;  as,  You 
introduce  that  fentence  with  a  lo  and  behold. 

LO,  a  river  of  China,  which  rifes  in  Chen-fi,  and  runs 
into  the  Hoang  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tong. 

LO,  a  river  of  China,  which  rifes  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Sin-nhing,  in  Hou-quang,  and  runs  into  the  Heng  near 
Siang-yn. 

LO,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  Cornwall,  and 
runs  into  the  fea  below  Helftone. 

LO,  in  France.  See  Saint  Lo. 

LO-AM'MI,  [Heb.  not  my  people.]  The  name  of  a 
man.  Hofea. 

LO-DE'BAR,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

LO-HOE'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Hainan  :  forty-two  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Kiong-tcheou. 

LO-KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mien. 

LO-KIANG-SO',  a  town  of  China,  in  Quang-tong: 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lao-ting. 

LO-NAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chang. 

LO-PE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Quang- 
fi:  feven  miles  eaft  ofTa-ping. 

LO-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ki- 
ang-fi  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Yao-tcheou. 

LO-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Ping-ting. 

LO-PING',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  lecond  rank,  in  Y un- 
nan  -.  1 1 12  miles  fouth-fouth-vveft  of  Pe-king.  Lat.  25.  N. 
Ion.  103. 55.  E. 

LO-TCHANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-tong  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Chao-tcheou. 

LO-TCHE'OU,  a  town  of  Corea:  twenty-two  miles 
weft-fouth-welt  of  Koang-tcheou. 

LO-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  forty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Lieou-tcheou. 

LO-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi :  feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Ouei-ling. 

LO-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fon. 

LO-TI'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  ;  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Hoang  tcheou. 

3  LO- 
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LO-TING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chang-tong:  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  ot  Vou-ting. 

LO-TONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Yun-nan  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Yun-nan. 

LO-TSA',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen  :  fifty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tching-tou. 

LO-TSE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Yun¬ 
nan  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Yun-nan. 

LO-TSIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Tche- 
kiang  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Ouen-tcheou. 

LO'A,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  21 .  30.  S. 

LO'ACH,/.  [ loche ,  Fr.]  See  Cobitis,  vol.  iv.  p.  716. 
— The  loach  is  a  moll  dainty  fifh  ;  he  breeds  and  feeds  in 
little  and  clear  fwift  brooks  or  rills,  and  lives  there  upon 
the  gravel,  and  in  the  fharpeft  ftreams  :  he  grows  not  to 
be  above  a  finger  long,  and  no  thicker  than  is  fuitable  to 
that  length  :  he  is  of  the  fhape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard 
of  wattels  like  a  barbel  :  he  has  two  fins  at  his  fides,  four 
at  his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many  black 
or  brown  lpots  :  his  mouth,  barbel-like,  under  his  nofe. 
This  fifli  is  ufually  full  of  eggs  or  fpawn,  and  is  by  Gef- 
ner,  and  other  phyficians,  commended  for  great  nourilh- 
rnent,  and  to  be  very  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach  of  fick  perfons  5  and  is  to  be  filhed  for  with  a  finall 
worm  at  the  bottom,  for  he  feldom  rifes  above  the  gra¬ 
vel.  Walton's  Angler. 

LO'AD,/.  [hlabe,  Sax.]  A  burthen;  a  freight;  lading: 
Let  India  boaft  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree ; 

While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 

And  realms  commanded  which  thefe  trees  adorn.  Pope. 
Weight;  prefTure  ;  encumbrance: 

Jove  lighten’d  of  its  load 

Th’  enormous  mafs,  the  labour  of  a  god.  Pope. 

Weight  or  violence  of  blows. — And  Mneftheus  laid  hard 
load  upon  his  helm.  Dryden. 

Like  lion  mov’d,  they  laid  on  load. 

And  made  a  cruel  fight.  Chevy  Ckace. 

Any  thing  that  depreffes. — How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet 
and  cheerful  mind  under  a  great  burthen  and  load  of  guilt, 
I  know  not,  unlefs  he  be  very  ignorant.  Ray. — As  much 
drink  as  one  can  bear. — There  are  thofe  that  can  never 
fleep  without  their  load,  nor  enjoy  one  eafy  thought,  till 
they  have  laid  all  their  cares  to  reft  with  a  bottle.  L'EJlr. 
The  thund’ring  god, 

Ev’n  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load.  Dryden. 

To  LO'AD,  v.  a.  [preterite,  loaded ;  part,  loaden  or  la¬ 
den .]  To  burden  ;  to  freight. — Your  carriages  were  heavy 
loaden  ;  they  are  a  burden  to  the  bealt.  Ifa.  xlvi.  1. 

At  laft,  laden  with  honour’s  fpoils, 

Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome.  Shakefpeare. 

Toencumber;  to  embarrafs. — He  that  makes  no  reflexions 
on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapfody  of 
tales,  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 
Locke. — To  charge  a  gun. — A  mariner  having  difcharged 
his  gun,  and  loading  it  fuddenly  again,  the  powder  took 
fire.  Wijeman. — To  make  heavy  by  fomething  appended 
or  annexed  : 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  ftill  founds 
In  my  ftunn’d  ears.  Addifon's  Cato. 

LO'AD,  f.  [more  properly  lode,  as  it  was  anciently  writ¬ 
ten  ;  from  laeban,  Sax.  to  lead.]  The  leading-vein  in  a 
mine. — The  tin  lay  couched  at  firft  in  certain  ftrakes 
amonglt  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man’s  body,  from 
the  depth  whereof  the  main  load  fpreadeth  out  his 
branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  working  in  the  lead-mines,  is  to  follow  the  load  as 
it  lieth.  Careen's  Surv.  of  Cor.— In  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fhire  the  loads  chiefly  hold  their  courfe  from  eaftward  to 
weftward,  though  in  other  parts  of  England  they  fre¬ 
quently  run  from  north  to  fouth.  Ency.  Brit, 
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Load  is  alfo  ufed  for  nine  difhes  of  ore,  each  difh  being 
about  half  a  hundred  weight. 

Load  Water-Line,  in  a  fhip,  is  the  deepeft  line  of 
floatation,  or  when  all  her  cargo  is  taken  in. 

LO'ADER,  f.  He  who  loads. 

LO'ADING,  J.  The  act  of  burdening;  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  loaded;  the  cargo,  the  lading. 

LO'ADSMAN,  or  Lodesman,  f.  He  who  leads  the 
way  5  a  pilot. 

LO'ADSTAR,  f.  [more  properly,  as  it  is  in  Maunde- 
ville,  lodefar ;  from  keban,  to  lead.]  Thepole-ftar;  the 
cynofure;  the  leading  or  guiding  ftar— She  was  the  load- 
far  of  my  life ;  fhe  the  blefling  of  mine  eyes  ;  fhe  the 
overthrow  of  my  defires,  and  yet  the  recompence  of  my 
overthrow.  Sidney. 

Your  eyes  are  loadfars,  and  your  tongue  fweet  air  ! 

More  tuneable  than  lark  to  ftiepherd’s  ear, 

When  wheat  isgreen,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear.  Shake/p. 

She  ftandeth  fix’d,  yet  fpreads  her  heavenly  w'orth, 
Lodeltone  to  hearts,  and  loadfar  to  all  eyes.  Davies 

LO'ADSTONE,  f.  [properly  lodefone,  or  lading-ftone.  3 
The  magnet ;  the  ftone  on  which  the  mariners’  compafs- 
needle  is  touched  to  give  it  a  direXion  north  and  fouth. 
—The  loadfone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron,  found 
in  large  mafles,  of  a  deep  iron-grey  where  frefh  broken, 
and  often  tinged  with  a  brownilh  or  reddilh  colour ;  it  is 
very  heavy,  and  confiderably  hard,  and  its  great  charac¬ 
ter  is  that  of  affeXing  iron.  This  ore  of  iron  is  found  in 
England,  and  in  molt  other  places  where  there  are  mines 
of  that  metal.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. — See  Magnet  and 
Magnetism. 

LO'AF,  /.  [from  hlap  or  lap.  Sax.]  A  mafs  of  bread 
as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker  :  a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake. 
— With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  loaf  of  bread  into 
more  and  lefs  parts  Than  a  lumo  of  lead  of  the  fame  bi°-- 
nefs.  Digby.  '  * 

Eafy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  fteal  a  Ihive,  we  know.  Shakefpeare. 

Any  thick  mafs  into  which  a  body  is  wrought _ Your 

wine  becomes  fo  limpid,  that  you  may  bottle  it  with  a. 
piece  of  loaf-i ugar  in  each  bottle.  Mortimer. 

LO'AM,  f.  [lim,  laam,  Sax.  limus,  Lat.  from  Tup.nj,  Gr. 
a  fen.  Junius.']  Fat,  unXuous,  tenacious,  earth: 

The  pureft  treafure 
Is  fpotlefs  reputation  ;  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay.  Shakefpeare. 

A  kind  of  mortar  made  of  this  earth  by  tempering  it  with 
water,  ftraw,  See. — Alexander  returneth  to  duft:  the  dult 
is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam 
might  they  not  flop  a  beer-barrel  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  LO'AM,  v.  a.  To  fmear  with  loam,  or  mortar  made 
of  loam. — The  joift-ends,  and  girders  which  be  in  the 
walls,  muft  be  loamed  all  over,  to  preferve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar.  Moxon’s  Mechanical  Exer. 

LO'AMING,  f.  The  aX  of  fpreading  over  with  loam. 

LO'AMY,  adj.  Abounding  in  loam  ;  coniifting  chiefly 
of  loam. — The  mellow  earth  is  the  beft,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  fand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and  binding. 
Bacon. — Auricula  feedlings  beft  like  a  loamy  fand,  or  light 
moift  earth;  yet  rich  and  ftiaded.  Evelyn. 

LO'AN,  /.  [hlten,  Sax.]  Any  thing  lent ;  anything 
given  to  another,  on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. — 
The  better  fuch  ancient  revenues  lhall  be  paid,  the  lefs 
need  her  majefty  alk  lubfidies,  fifteens,  and  loans.  Bacon. 

You’re  on  the  fret, 

Becaufe,  in  fo  debauch’d  and  vile  an  age, 

Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  difown 

The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forfwear  the  loan.  Dryden. 

LOAN'DA,  an  illand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Angola,  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile 
wide,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel, 
which  forms  a  good  harbour.  The  foil  is  unfruitful  for 
grain  ;  but  fruits,  fuch  as  oranges,  figs,  citrons.  See. 

abound. 
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abound.  It  contains  feven  or  eight  villages.  On  the 
coaft  are  found  fhell-fi(h,  called  zimbi,  ufed  for  money 
by  the  natives,  like  cowries  in  the  Indies.  Lat.  8.  50.  S. 

LOAN'DA,  or  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  a  feaport  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  and  capital  of  a  fer¬ 
tile  province,  called  Loanda,  in  pofleflion  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and  containing  feveral  churches, 
convents,  and  about  5000  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  only  one 
thoufand  are  whites;  the  reft  are  blacks  or  mulattoes. 
The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  (beep  ;  Indian  corn, 
millet,  manioc,  and  fruits.  Lat.  8.  55.  S.  Ion.  13.  22.  E. 

LO'ANG-TSCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-tche-li  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Tching-ting. 

LOANGIIIL'LY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Loango  :  the 
ufual  burying-place  of  the  emperor:  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Loango. 

LOAN'GO,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  weft 
coaft,  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Benin,  on  theeaft  by  Anziko,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Congo. 
The  climate  of  this  kingdom  is  much  hotter,  but  not  lefs 
healthy  and  pleafant,  than  that  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
nor  the  foil  lefs  fertile.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  lit¬ 
tle  difpofed  to  plant  or  fovv  more  than  is  fufficient  for 
their  wants.  They  commonly  content  themfelves  with 
bread  and  fifh,  and  fuch  fruits,  greens,  and  pulfe,  as  the 
ground  naturally  produces.  They  have  feveral  forts  of 
peafe  and  beans,  large  and  fmall  millet,  of  all  which  the 
ground  yields  them  three  crops  in  the  year.  Their  palms, 
bananas,  and  other  trees,  produce  excellent  fruits,  of  which 
they  make  wines.  The  cotton  and  pimento  trees  grow 
wild,  as  well  as  the  paradife  grain.  Sugar-canes,  caftia, 
and  tobacco,  grow  plentifully  ;  but  cocoas,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  are  not  cultivated  much.  They  have  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  roots,  herbs,  fruits,  grain,  and  other  vegetables, 
which  they  make  bread  of,  or  ule  for  food.  They  have 
but  few  cattle,  except  goats  and  hogs  ;  but  poultry  is  fo 
very  cheap,  that  fix-pennyworth  of  beads  will  purchafe 
thirty  of  them.  Among  the  wild  beafts  they  have  the  ze¬ 
bra,  and  multitudes  of  elephants,  whofe  teeth  they  ex¬ 
change  with  the  Europeans  for  iron.  The  natives,  who 
are  called  bramas,  are  tall,  ftout,  and  well-formed  ; 
and,  though  formerly  cannibals,  are  of  late  much  im¬ 
proved  in  their  manners.  They  pra&ife  circumcifion, 
are  addiiSfed  to  trade  among  themfelves,  and  are  friendly 
and  hofpitable  in  their  mutual  intercourfe.  They  are  fond 
of  females,  and  jealous  of  their  wives.  Every  man  marries 
as  many  as  he  pleafes,  who  are  obliged  to  get  their  huf- 
bands  a  livelihood,  as  is  the  practice  all  along  the  African 
coaft  inhabited  by  blacks.  The  women,  therefore,  culti¬ 
vate  the  land,  fow  and  reap,  while  the  lazy  hufbands  loiter 
away  their  time  in  idlenei’s.  The  king  has  about  1500 
concubines.  If  any  of  them  is  lurprifed  in  adultery,  the 
and  her  paramour  are  inllantly  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  whence  they  are  hurled  down  headlong 
from  the  fteepeft  place. 

The  drefs  of  the  Loangoefe  conftfts  chiefly  of  cloth  ma- 
nufaftured  by  themfelves  ;  and  they'  are  fond  of  orna¬ 
ments  about  their  necks,  legs,  and  wrifts,  which  they  form 
of  beads  of  coral,  ivory,  (hells  of  a  beautiful  hue,  chains 
of  copper,  tin,  or  iron,  obtained  from  Europe.  Of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  their  notions  are  very  imperfeft  and  con- 
fufed.  Their  worfhip  is  addrefled  to  demons,  domeftic 
and  rural ;  and  to  thefe  they  afcribe  great  influence.  To 
their  monarcbs  they  attribute  a  kind  of  fupernatural  and 
unlimited  power.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
conftfts  chiefly  in  (laves  ;  and  they  likewife  fell  conftder- 
able  quantities  of  ivory,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  copper. 

The  kingdom  of  Loango,  feparated  from  Congo,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  part,  is  divided  into  four  princi¬ 
pal  provinces,  viz.  Lovangiri,  Louango-Mongo,  Kilongo, 
and  Piri.  The  firft  is  fertile  and  well  inhabited.  The 
fecond,  lying  north  eall  of  the  former,  is  fpacious  and 
-produflive,  particularly  of  palm-trees,  the  oil  of  which 
they  extract  in  great  quantities;  and  the  inhabitants  era- 
themfelves  in  working  a  variety  of  linen  and  doth. 
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The  third  is  a  maritime  province,  and  is  the  Iargeft  and 
the  raoft  populous  of  the  four;  its  plains  are  extenfive 
and  fertile,  and  they  are  (heltered  at  a  dillance  by  ridges 
of  high  mountains  ;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
rude  and  unpolifhed,  ccnflfts  in  elephants’  teeth.  The 
laft  province,  north  of  Kilongo  and  Louango-Mongo,  is 
low  and  flat,  but  abounds  with  variety  of  fruits  and  other 
trees,  and  is  well  peopled  and  cultivated;  the  inhabitants 
are  peaceable,  and  (Irangers  to  war.  They  have  plenty  of 
cattle,  and  of  wild  and  tame  fowl,  and  take  great  pleafure 
in  hunting.  Their  food  is  fupplied  by  the  game  they 
fake,  and  the  milk  of  their  cattle.  In  all  thefe  provinces 
there  are  many  towns  and  villages. 

LOAN'GO,  capital  of  the  country  fo  named,  fituated 
on  a  river,  which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  called  Loango, 
or  Lovango,  and  Banza  Loangiri ;  but  by  the  natives  Bo- 
rai,  or  Boori.  It  is  very  airy  and  fpacious,  as  the  houfes 
are  not  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  ltreets  are  wide, 
and  kept  very  clean  ;  and  the  (ides  lined  with  palm-trees, 
bananas,  and  bacavas,  which  afford  a  grateful  (belter  to 
the  houfes  before  ;  and  molt  of  thofe  of  the  better  fort 
have  the  fame  behind,  or  even  quite  round,  by  way  of  or¬ 
nament.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  facing  the  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  is  a  great  fquare,  and  the  palace  itfelf,  which  forms 
another  fquare,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compafs,  is  furrounded 
with  a  palifado  of  (lately  palm-trees.  It  conlifts  of  a  vaft 
number  of  houfes,  among  which  are  thofe  of  the  king’s- 
women,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  to  lodge  feven  or 
eight  of  them.  The  houfes  of  the  king,  his  halls  of  au¬ 
dience,  and  other  offices,  are  on  the  weft  fide,  facing  the 
plain  area  above-mentioned,  in  which  laft  he  holds  his 
councils  of  war;  and  there  alfo  fealts  his  prime  officers, 
and  fometimes  his  whole  army.  From  this  plain,  likewife, 
there  runs  a  wide  ftreet,  fome  mufket-fhots  from  the  place, 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  market  kept  every  day,  which 
begins  at  ten  o’clock,  and  where  there  are  fold  great  quan¬ 
tities  and  variety  of  palm-cloth  ;  alfo  provifions,  as  meal, 
poultry,  fifli,  wine,  corn,  and  oil.  In  this  market-place 
is  a  famous  temple,  and  a  mokiffo,  or  idol,  called  Mokiffo 
Loango ,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  both  by  the 
kings  and  people.  As  to  the  other  houfes  of  this  metro¬ 
polis,  they  are  for  the  mod  part  oblong,  and  covered  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  middle  part  of  the  top  is  flat, 
much  after  the  Italian  manner.  They  have  ufually  three 
or  four  rooms,  but  no  (lories  upon  one  another.  Every 
houfe  is  fenced  round  with  a  hedge  of  palm-twigs,  canes, 
or  bulruflies.  The  furniture  of  their  houfes  confifts  in  a 
variety  of  pots  and  kettles,  calibafhes,  baikets,  mats,  and 
benches,  on  which  they  lay  their  clothes,  weapons,  and 
other  utenfils.  The  bay  of  Loango,  though  reckoned 
pretty  good,  is  incommoded,  neverthelefs,  by  a  bank  on 
the  north  fide  of  its  mouth  or  entrance,  which  runs  about 
half  a  league  along  the  coaft,  and  has  not  above  two  fa¬ 
thoms  and  a  half  of  water.  The  many  large  rivers  that 
come  down  from  the  continent,  occafion  fuch  ftrong  and 
rapid  currents  towards  the  north  during  almofl  the  whole 
year,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  weather  them,  and  gain  a 
Southern  courfe.  The  only  months  in  which  they  may 
be  fternmed  with  fafety  and  eafe,  are  January,  February, 
March,  and  April ;  all  the  reft  of  the  3  ear  the  currents 
flow  fo  ftrong,  that  even  coafters  mult  keep  at  lead  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  oft’  the  land.  Lat.  4.  40.  S.  Ion.  10.  25.  E, 

LOAN'GO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  10.  30.  S. 

LOA'NO,  or  Lovano,  a  town  of  Genoa,  near  the  fea,; 
fix  miles  fouth- fouth- weft  of  Finale. 

LO'AR,  or  Loar/ke,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  : 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Jaca. 

LOAF.DE'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  forty 
miles  fouth  of  Palamow. 

LOA'SA,  f.  [probably  fo  named  by  Adanfon  from  fome 
Spanifh  botanift.j  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  poly- 
andria,  order  moncgynia.  The  generic  characters  are— 
Calyx :  perianthium  live-leaved,  (uperior,  permanent; 

leaflets 
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leaflets  lanceolate,  very  fpreading,  with  reflex  Tides.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  five,  obovate,  hooded,  large,  extremely 
fpreading,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  into  claws.  Nedtary  of 
five  leaflets,  alternating  with  the  petals,  converging  into 
an  acute  cone,  rather  fliorter  than  the  calyx)  lanceolate, 
rugofe,  awned  with  a  double  filament.  Stamina :  filaments 
numerous,  capillary,  longer  than  the  nedlary,  from  fifteen 
to  feventeen  to  each  petal  ;  anthera;  incumbent,  roundilh. 
Piftillum  :  germ  fubovate,  feed-bearing;  ltyle  filiform, 
upright,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigtna  Ample,  ob- 
tufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  top-fhaped,  one-celled,three- 
valved  at  the  tip  ;  valves  femi-ovate,  acute,  fpreading. 
Seeds:  a  great  many,  ovate,  fmnll ;  receptacles  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  capfule  to  the 
incifures  of  the  valves.  In  point  of  affinity  it  approaches 
to  Mentzelia.  In  habit,  and  fituation  of  the  germ  and 
feeds,  it  approaches  the  cucurbitaceous  plants. — EJfential 
Chara&er.  Calyx  five-leaved,  fuperior :  corolla  five-pe- 
talled  ;  petals  hooded;  neftary  five-leaved,  converging; 
capfule  turbinate,  one-celled,  three-valved,  many-feeded. 

Loafa  hifpida,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  an  elegant  annual 
plant,  rifing  from  a  fibrous  white  root,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  little  finger.  It  is  fubdivided  into  fpreading  branches ; 
and  is  armed  all  over  with  ftiff  fliining  browniffi  prickles, 
that  Iting  like  the  nettle.  Stems  round,  whitiffi  green, 
marked  here  and  there  with  fhort  brown  longitudinal 
lines.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  petioled,  irregularly  alternate, 
rough,  blunt;  the  uppermoft  finuate.  Flowers  elegant, 
but  void  of  fcent.  Calycine  fegments  acuminate,  hairy. 
Petals  yellow  ;  ne&aries  white  variegated  with  red  and 
green  dots ;  thefe  are  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other, 
the  filaments  whilft  they  remain  upright  occupying  the 
interftices,  and  the  anthers  exploding  their  pollen  whilft 
they  are  clofe  to  the  ftigma.  After  the  fecundation  is 
completed,  the  filaments  retire  gradually  under  the  arches 
of  the  petals.  Adanfon  calls  thefe  fmall  laminae  petals, 
and  therefore  makes  the  number  of  the  petals  ten.  Feuil- 
lee  fays,  that  the  corolla  in  his  plant  is  red  and  deep 
green  beneath,  and  that  the  leaves  are  oppofite.  Adan¬ 
fon  affirms  that  the  capfule  is  five-valved,  and  the  petals 
connected,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Jacquin’s  plant.  Per- 
Ijaps  Feuillee’s  and  Adanfon’s  plant  may  be  the  fame,  and 
different  from  Jacquin’s.  Native  of  South  America,  and 
cultivated  at  Vienna  before  1767. 

LO'ATH,  or  Loth,  adj.  [la’s,  Sax.]  Unwilling;  diflik- 
ing;  not  ready  ;  not  inclined. — When  ASneas  is  forced  to 
kill  Laufus,  the  poet  Ihows  him  compaflionate,  and  is  loth 
todeftroy  fuch  a  tnafter-piece  of  nature.  Drydeit. 

As  fome  faint  pilgrim,  Handing  on  the  Ihore, 

Firft  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o’er. 

And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground  ; 

Loth  to  wade  through,  and  / other  to  go  round : 

Then,  dipping  in  his  ftaff,  does  trial  make 

How  deep  it  is ;  and,  fighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryden. 

I  know  you  ffiy  to  be  oblig’d ; 

And  ftill  more  loath  to  be  oblig’d  by  me.  Southerns. 

To  LO'ATKE,  v.  a.  To  hate  j  to  look  on  with  abhor¬ 
rence  : 

How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath. 

Not  to  reveal  the  fecret  which  I  loathe!  Waller . 

To  confider  with  the  difguft  of  fatiety. — Loathing  the  ho¬ 
ney’d  cakes,  I  long’d  for  bread.  Cowley. 

To  LO'ATHE,  v.n.  To  create  difguft;  to  caufe  abhor¬ 
rence.  Obfolete. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  feek  the  honey-bee. 

The  grilly  toadltoo!  grown  there  might  I  fee, 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  fame.  Spenfer. 

To  feel  abhorrence  or  difguft. — The  fifb  in  the  river  fhall 
die,  and  the  river  (link;  and  the  Egyptians  fnall  loathe  to 
drink  of  the  water.  Exodus. 

Why  do  I  ftay  within  this  hated  place, 

Where  every  object  (hocks  my  loathing  eyes  ?  Rowe. 

LG'ATHER,/  One  that  loathes. 
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LO'ATHFUL,  adj.  Abhorring;  hating! 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold. 

He  would  no  more  endure.  Hubberd's  Talc 

Abhorred  ;  hated  : 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  finful  luft, 

Whofe  bafe  effect,  through  cowardly  diftruft 

Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie.  Spenfer. 

LO'ATHING,yi  Hatred;  diflike. — Parthenia  had  learn¬ 
ed  both  liking  and  mifliking,  loving  and  loathing.  Sidney. 
—Our  appetite  is  extinguiffied  with  the  fatisfaftion,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  loathing  and  fatiety.  Rogers. — Loathing  is  a 
fymptom  known  to  attend  diforders  of  the  ftomach;  the 
cure  muft  have  regard  to  the  caufe.  Quincy. 

I  can  give  no  reafon, 

More  than  a  lodg’d  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.  Shahefpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

LO'ATHINGLY,  adv.  In  a  fattidious  manner. 

LO’ATHI.Y,  adj.  Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting  hatred. 
— Unfather’d  heirs, and  loathly  birthsof nature.  Shakejpearc. 
An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  fight. 

Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary.  Fairy  Quiet. 

Sour-ey’d  difdain  and  difeord  (hall  beftow 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  fo  loathly , 

That  you  fhall  hate  it.  Shakefpeare's  Tcmpcjt. 

LO'ATHLY,  adv.  Unwillingly;  without  liking  or  in¬ 
clination. — The  upper  ftreams  make  fuch  hafte  to  have 
their  part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  lothly, 
muft  needs  give  place  unto  them.  Sidney. 

This  (hows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  ftray. 

That  fuft’er  not  an  artificial  day.  Bonne. 

LO'ATHNESS,  f  Unwillingnefs. — After  they  had  fat 
about  the  fire,  there  grew  a  general  filence  and  lothne/s  to 
fpeak  amongft  them  ;  and  immediately  one -of  the  weakelt 
fell  down  in  a  fwoon.  Bacon. 

Should  we  be  taking  leave 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 

The  lothnefs  to  depart  would  ftill  continue.  Shakefpcare. 

LO'ATHSOME,  adj.  Abhorred  ;  deteftabie. — If  we 
confider  man  in  fuch  a  loathfome  and  provoking  condition, 
was  it  not  love  enough  that  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
being?  South. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature’s  healthful  rules 
To  loathfome  licknefs.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof, 

Caufing  fatiety  or  faftidioufnefs : 

The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 

And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite.  Shakefpearc . 

LO'ATHSOMENESS,  f.  Quality  of  railing  hatred,  dif¬ 
guft,  or  abhorrence. — The  catacombs  muft  have  been  full 
of  ftench  and  loathfomcnefs,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  nitches.  Addifon. 

LO'AVES,  plural  of  loaf. — Democritus,  when  he  lay  a- 
dying,  caufed  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them  ;  and  fo  kept  hitnfelf  alive  with  the 
odour  till  a  feaft  was  part.  Bacon. 

LO'AVES,  two  rocks  or  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea:  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  from  the  rfland  of  Ma¬ 
dura. 

LOA'YSA  (Garcias  de),  a  learned  Spanifh  prelate,  born 
at  Talavera,in  New  Caftile,  about  the  year  1532.  He  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Alcala,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  his  profound  acquaintance  with  philolo- 
phy,  divinity,  the  facred  feriptures,  hiftory,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  He  was  promoted  to  a  canonry,  and  alfo  to  an  arch¬ 
deaconry,  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo,  where  he 
refided  till  1584.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  almoner 
and  dean  of  the  chapel  to  king  Philip  II.  and  not  long  af¬ 
terwards  that  monarch  confided  to  him  the  education  of 
his  fon,  prince  Philip.  For  this  poft  he  was  admirably 
qualified,  not  only  by  his  extenfive  erudition,  but. by  fit’s 
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excellent  charaTer,  his  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  agreeable 
pleafing  manners;  whence,  like  the  emperor  Titus,  lie 
was.  called  “the  delight  of  human  kind.”  For  a  confi- 
derable  time  he  prefided  over  the  fee  of  Toledo,  as  locum 
tenons  for  Albert  of  Auftria,  nominated  to  that  archbi¬ 
shopric;  and  upon  the  marriage  of  Albert,  pope  Clement 
VIII.  at  the  requeftof  the  king  of  Spain,  appointed  Loayfa 
to  that  dignity.  Before,  however,  his  pall  arrived  from 
"Rome,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fudden  diforder,  when  about 
fixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported  that  his  death  was 
owing  to  a  broken  heart,  occafioned  by  the  ingratitude 
:\nd  ill-treatment  which  he  experienced  from  his  pupil 
Philip,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne.  Our  prelate  pub- 
lifiied  at  Madrid,  in  1593,  ColleElio  Conciliorum  Hifpania,  in 
folio,  with  learned  and  valuable  prolegomena,  diflerta- 
tions,  and  notes. — The  editors  of  Moreri’s  Dictionary, 
and  of  the  Nouveau  Dittionnaire  Hillorique,  have  erro- 
rieoufly  attributed  this  work  to  a  prelate  of  the  fame  name, 
who  was  confeffor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  prefident  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  archbithop  of  Seville,  and  a 
meutber  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

LOB,/.  Any  one  heavy,  clumfy,  or  fluggifh  : 

Farewel.  thou  lob  of  fpirits  :  I’ll  be  gone; 

Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon.  Shakefp. 

A  big  worm. — For  the  trout  the  dew- worm,  which  fome 
alfo  call  the  /o£-worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief. 
Walton's  Angler. 

Lob’s  Pound.  A  prifon.  Probably  a  prifon  for  idlers, 
or  Iturdy  beggars : 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 

Thou  bafely  threw’ll  into  lob's  pound.  Hudibras. 

To  LOB,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  aflovenlyor  lazy  manner: 
The  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candlelticks. 

And  their  poor  jades 

lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips.  Shakefp. 

LOBA'RIA,/.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  worms 
of  the  order  mollufca.  Generic  characters — Body  lobate, 
convex  above,  flat  beneath.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 

Lobaria  quadriloba  :  tail  four-lobed.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  fleas,  at  the  bottom,  among  rocks  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  very  rarely  met  with  for  examination  :  hence  it  has 
been  but  imperfectly  defleribed.  The  naturalift  who  firlt 
made  it  known  was  Aflcanius,  in  the  ACt.  Stock.  1772,  by 
the  name  of  Philine  quadripartita.  Muller  defleribes  the 
whole  animal  (not  the  tail  only)  as  divided  into  four 
lobes ;  the  under  part  was  divided  iftto  three  flmaller  lobes. 
It  was  white,  cartilaginous,  and  flippery.  He  could  dis¬ 
cover  neither  foramina  nor  tentacula  ;  nor  any  motion  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  flow  winding  of  the  extremities  of  the  flmaller 
lobes  :  he  confeffes,  however,  that  he  made  no  very  exaCt 
difleCtion.  The  flpecimen  he  examined  was  18  lines  long, 
broad. 

Abildgaard,  who  edited  the  third  part  of  Zool.  Dan.  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  O.  F.  Muller,  gave  a  more  particular  de- 
icription  of  this  worm,  accompanied  with  figures,  which 
we  have  copied.  The  (pecimens  he  examined  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  7  lines  in  length.  The  covering  is  roundith,  pel¬ 
lucid,  very  thin,  and  ftriated  longitudinally.  The  food 
feems  to  be  a  teftaceous  worm  of  the  genus  Bulla.  In  the 
itomach'was  alfo  noticed,  both  by  Mullerand  Abildgaard, 
a  bony  flubftance,  confifting  of  three  flpindle-fhaped  la¬ 
mellae,  connected  by  a  floft  membrane,  and  including  a 
fiefhy  matter  terminating  in  a  long  inteftine.  The  upper 
furface,  or  back,  is  divided  into  four  lobes,  the  lower  part 
into  three.  Between  the  lower  and  flmaller  lobes  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  fiffure  appears  on  the  fides ;  this  is  the  vent,  whence 
the  excrements  are  protruded. .  On  the  top  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  the  mouth  opens  croffwife  ;  and  above 
the  filflure  are  two  large  points,  or  warts.  Outer  lip  en¬ 
tire,  (lender  ;  inner  lip  flomewhat  twilled,  firailar  to  the 
Bulla  hydatis  and  aperta.  Fig.  1,  on  the  annexed  Plate, 
is  a  back  view  of  this  worm  ;  a  is  the  pofterior  extremity, 
Fig.  a,  a  front  view  of  the  flame,  the  pofterior  extremity 
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uppermoft,  at  b.  Fig.  3,  another  front  view  of  the  fame, 
the  fituation  of  the  left  lobe  being  altered,  to  (how  the 
rima,  or  vent  at  the  pofterior  extremity.  Fig.  4,  another 
front  view;  c,  the  fore-part;  d,  the  hind-part.  Fig.  5, 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  magnified,  to  (how  the 
tranfverfle  opening  of  the  rnouth,  and  the  two  marginal 
dots  at  the  apex. 

LO'BATE,  adj.  Having  lobes.  In  botany,  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  divided  to  the  middle  into  parts  diftant 
from  each  other,  with  convex  margins.  The  latter  claufe 
feems  necefiary  to  diiiinguifli  thefe  from  the  cleft  or  clo¬ 
ven  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  take  the  names  of  bilobale,  trilo¬ 
bate,  & c.  or  two-lobed,  three-lobed.  See.  from  the  number  of 
lobes  into  which  they  are  divided.  Martyn's  Language  of- 
Botany.  \ 

LOBAU',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  territory  of  Culm; 
forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

LOBAU',  or  Lie'be,  or  Lobi'je,  a  town  of  Upper  Lu~ 
flatia.  It  is  one  of  the  raoft  ancient  towns  of  the  province, 
contains  two  churches,  three  chapels,  an  hoflpital,  and  a 
Latin  fchool.  The  chief  trade  is  in  linen  and  thread  : 
twelve  miles  eaft-flouth-eaflt  of  Budiffen,  and  ten  flouth- 
weft  of  Gorlitz.  Lat.  51.  7.  N.  Ion.  14.  46.  E. 

LOBB  (Theophilus),  a  phyfician  of  confiderable  repu¬ 
tation  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  praftifled  his 
profeftion  in  London,  and  left  fleveral  works  on  medical 
topics.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1763,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his 
publications,  x.  T|:'eatife  of  the  Small-pox,  London, 
1731,  1748,  ~8vo.  vtf^rich  was  tranfiated  into  French  in 
'f’^491.  2.  Rational  Method  of  curing  Fevers,  deduced 

from  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  Lond.  1734,  Svo, 
in  this  work  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Boerhaave.  3. 
Medical  PraCtice  in  curing  Fevers,  1735,  %v0-  4-  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatifle  on  painful  Diftempers,  with  fome  effectual 
Methods  of  curing  them,  1739.  5-  A  Treatifle  on  Sol¬ 

vents  of  the  Stone,  and  on  curing  the  Stone  and  the  Gout 
by  Aliments,  1739.  This  work  paffed  through  fleveral 
editions,  and  was  tranfiated  into  Latin  and  French.  The 
author  confidered  the  matter  of  urinary  calculi  and  of 
gout  as  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable  acids  as  the 
remedy.  See  Lithontriptic,  p.  821 .  6.  Letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Plague  and  other  contagious  Diftempers,  1745. 
7.  A  Compendium  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  1747.  Be¬ 
tides  thefe  works,  he  was  the  author  of  fleveral  papers 
printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  of  one  or  more 
trafts  on  religious  fubjefts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Gent.  Mag. 

LOB'BES.  See  Obbes. 

LOB'BY,  /  A  (mail  hall  or  waiting-room;  it  is  alfo 
an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a 
confiderable  Apace  between  that  and  a  portico  or  veftibule, 
and  the  length  or  dimenfions  will  not  allow  it  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  veftibule  or  an  anti-room. — Before  the  duke’s 
rifling  from  the  table,  he  flood  expecting  till  he  (hould 
pafls  through  a  kind  of  lobby  between  that  room  and  the 
next,  where  were  divers  attending  him.  Wotton. 

‘  H  is  lobbies  fill  with  ’tendance. 

Rain  flacrificial  whiflp’rings  in  his  ear, 

Make  facred  even  his  ftirrup.  Shakefp.  Tim.  of  Ath . 

Lobby,  in  a  (hip,  an  apartment  clofe  before  the  captain’s 
cabin. 

Lobby,  in  agriculture,  a  word  lately  brought  into  ufle 
for  a  fort  of  narrow  confined  place,  formed  either  by 
hedges  and  trees,  or  other  kinds  of  fencing,  near  to  the 
farm-yard,  for  the  purpofle  of  confining  live-ftock.  It  is 
obflerved  by  Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his  Minutes  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  that  “  every  farmery  ought  to 
have  a  lobby  and  a  croft  appending  to  it,  ferving  as  a 
double  fence ;  thereby  preventing  (lock  from  running 
over,  poaching,  and  injuring  the  farm  ;  the  latter  for 
calves,  a  (addle  horfle,  and  invalids.  He  found  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  lobby  in  Surrey,  and  the  want  of  one  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  this  diftritl  he  can  forefee  the  ufle  of  that 
which  he  is  forming,  with  a  flereen  of  planting  ;  erobo- 
1  doming 
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foming  the  entire  farmery,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Ihelter 
it  effectually  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds.” 

LOBE,/!  [/obits,  Lat.]  A  divifion  ;  a  diftinft  part; 
tjfed  commonly  for  a  part  of  the  lungs. — Air-bladders 
form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the  bronchia  like  bunches 
of  grapes;  thefe  lobuii  conftitute  the  lobes,  and  the  lobes 
the  lungs.  Arbjithnot  on  Aliments. 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  fwell 

To  that  prodigious  mafs  for  their  eternal  meal.  Drydcn. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 

The  lobe  adhefive,  and  the  fweat  of  death.  Scwel. 

The  lower  part  or  tip  of  the  ear.  Du  Laurent  fays,  that 
the  word,  in  this  laft  fenfe,  comes  from  the  Greek, 
to  lhame,  or  be  aftiamed;  this  part  of  the  ear  being  laid 
to  blulh  when  the  perfon  is  alhamed. 

Lobe  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fruits  and  grains. 
Thus  the  bean  confifts  of  two  equal  parts,  called  lobes, 
which  compofe  the  body  thereof,  and  are  encompaffed 
with  the  other  Ikin.  And  all  othergrains,  even  the  fmalleft, 
are  divided,  like  the  bean,  into  the  two  lobes,  or  equal 
parts;  as  Dr.  Grew  has  Ihown  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

LOBE'DA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Eifenach:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Jena.  Lat.  50. 
52.  N.  Ion.  11.  30.  E. 

LOBEDIAN',  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov:  100  miles  weft-north-wett  of  Tambov.  Lat.  53. 
28.  N.  Ion.  38.  50.  E. 

LOBEGUN',  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg:  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Leipfic,  and  thir¬ 
ty-fix  fouth  of  Magdeburg. 

LOBEI'RA  (Vafco),  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
called  Amadis  de  Gaul,  was  born  at  Porta  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  knighted  upon  the 
field  of  battle  at  Aljubarotta  by  king  Joam  I.  in  the  year 
1386,  and  died  at  Elvas,  where  he  poffeffed  a  good  eftate, 
in  1403.  According  to  Mr.  Southey,  nothing  more  has 
been  collected  by  the  Portuguefe  biographers  of  Lobeira. 
But  it  has  been  queftioned  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  whether  that  poem  was  not 
written  in  France  rather  than  in  Portugal ;  to  which  the 
tranfiator  replies,  “Some  weight  muff  be  allowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Portuguefe  writers,  who  have  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Cardoza,  attributed  it  to  Lobeira  as 
an  original  production.”  “The  romance,”  he  farther 
adds,  “is  not  older  than  Lobeira’s  age;  for  it  refers  to  the 
Englifli  claim  upon  the  crown  of  France,  and  reprefents 
Windfor  as  the  rnoft  fplendid  court,  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  moll  powerful  king,  in  Chriftendom.  It  was 
written  in  a  country  remote  from  England;  for  Windfor 
is  called  an  ifland,  and  the  adventurers  who  crofs  from 
France  make  Brittol  their  port.  Many  other  fuch  in- 
ltances  of  geographical  ignorance  could  be  mentioned  ; 
miftakes  which  might  eafily  be  made  by  a  Portuguefe, 
but  not  by  a  Frenchman.” 

The  original  of  this  celebrated  romance  was  preferved 
in  the  library  of  the  dukes  of  Aveiro ;  and  may  poflibly 
fiill  be  lurking  in  exiftence,  if  it  has  efcaped  from  the 
wreck  of  that  houfe,  and  from  the  earthquake,  which  was 
fo  deftrudtive  to  Portuguefe  literature.  TLe  oldeft  verfion 
known  to  be  extant  is  that  of  Garciordonez  de  Montalvo, 
■which,  according  to  Barbofa,  was  publilhed  at  Salamanca 
in  1 510.  Nicholas  Antonio  claims  it  forthe  Spaniards,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  It  is  juft  that  in  a  doubtful  cafe  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  produce  the  ftory  in  their  own  language,  as  the 
Spaniards  did  in  Caftilian.”  But  the  point  was  never 
doubted  in  Portugal ;  and  the  Spaniards  themfelves  admit 
Lobeira’s  claim  ;  and,  if  it  be' neceffary  to  bring  forward 
modern  teftimony,  that  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Sifcar 
will  be  fufficient  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  Spanifh  lite¬ 
rature. 

A  conjeflure  was  lately  advanced  by  an  Englilh  critic, 
that,  if  the  loft  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Amadas  were  dif- 
covered,  it  might  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  ftory. 
By  a  finguiar  coincidence,  that  metrical  romance  has  fallen 
lately  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey ;  and  he  affures  us 
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that  the  ftory  has  not  the  flighteft  refemblance  to  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  Thus  we  think  that  the  claim  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  of  Lobeira  to  this  original  work  is  fully  eftablifhed. 

Of  the  work  itfelf,  Mr.  Southey  fays,  “It  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  that  it  contains  nothing  which,  in  the  age  it  was 
written,  would  be  regarded  asimpofiible,  fcarcely  any  thing 
which  would  be  thought  exaggerated.  The  aft  ions  of  Ama¬ 
dis,  and  the  importance  of  a  fingle  chief,  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  incredible  to  a  people  who  had  heard  in  their  own 
days  of  fir  John  Chandos,  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince;  and  who  had  then  living  among 
them  their  own  hero,  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  whofe  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  were  as  extraordinary,  and  as  important  to 
his  own  country;  and  upon  whofe  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  moral  and  political,  there  is  not  the  flighted: 
ftain  or  imputation  ;  a  knight  who  palled  his  youth  in 
camps  and  courts  with  unfullied  purity;  who  never  com¬ 
mitted  one  fingle  act  of  inhumanity,  in  an  age  of  cruelty, 
during  a  long  and  ferocious  war;  who  was  as  liberal  as 
he  was  brave,  as  loyal  as  liberal,  and  as  patriotic  as  loyal; 
and  who,  after  living  the  life  of  a  warrior  and  ftatefman, 
retired  in  full  poffelfion  of  his  health  and  faculties  to  a 
cloilter,  and  there  died  like  a  faint.  To  a  nation  who 
knew  this  man,  and  knew  alfo  that  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  courage  that  they  exifted  as  a  feparate  people,  the 
character  of  Amadis  would  not  appear  exaggerated.” 
Indeed  Amadis  has  been  confidered  as  the  model  of  a 
perfect  knight:  “Truly,”  fays  fir  Philip  Sidney,  “I  have 
known  men,  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,; 
which  God  knows  wantetn  much  of  a  perfect  poefie,  have 
found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  exercife  of  courtefy,  li¬ 
berality,  and  efpecially  courage.”  Fynes  Moryfon,  when 
advifinga  traveller  how  to  learn  languages,  fays,  “I  think 
no  book  better  for  his  difeourfe  than  Amadis  of  Gaul  j. 
forthe  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  do  therein 
exchange  courtly  fpeeches;  and  thefe  books  are  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  tranflated  by  the  matters  of  eloquence.”  Mr. 
Southey’s  tranflation  of  this  work  is  in  4  vols.  8vo.  II.  S . 
in  Gen.  Biog. 

LO'BEL,  or  l’Obel  (Matthias  de),  a  botanifi:  nearly 
contemporary  with  Clufius,  whofe  wooden  cuts,  for  the 
molt  part,  re-appeared  in  his  works,  was  not,  as  feme 
have  thought,  an  Engliftiman,  but  born,  in  1538,  at  Lifle 
in  Flanders,  where  his  father  praftifed  in  the  law.  He 
acquired  in  his  youth  an  ardent  love  of  plants  ;  and  had 
good  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  tafte,  and  advancing 
his  knowledge,  at  Montpellier,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic 
under  the  learned  Rondeletius.  During  his  refidence 
there,  he  found  opportunities  of  making  fome  botanical 
excurfions  over  the  fouth  of  France.  At  Narbonne  he 
became  acquainted  with  Pena,  afterwards  his  fellow  la¬ 
bourer  in  the  Adverfaria,  the  firft  edition  of  which  was 
publilhed  in  fmall  folio,  at  London,  in  1570,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  few  cuts  difperfed  through 
this  volume  are  moftly  original,  but  inferior  in  ftyle  and 
accuracy,  as  well  as  in  fize,  to  thofe  of  Clufius.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  Adverfaria,  our  author  had  extended 
his  travels  to  Swiflerland,  the  Tyrol,  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy;  had  fettled,  as  a  phyfician  at  Antwerp., 
afterwards  at  Delft;  and  had  been  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  illuftrious  William  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  ftates 
of  Holland.  Dr.  Pulteney  has  not  been  able  to  afeertain 
the  time  of  Lobel’s  removal  to  England,  but  juftly  con¬ 
cludes  it  to  have  been  before  1750;  indeed,  moll  proba¬ 
bly,  fome  years  earlier,  as  he  mentions,  in  this  edition  of 
the  Adverfaria,  having  long  ago  received  from  Dr.  Turner 
feeds  of  the  fea-kale,  Crambe  maritima,  of  which  he  there 
exhibits  an  indifferent  cut,  mentioning  it  as  a  plant  whofe 
flowery  tops  might  be  eaten,  though  much  inferior  to  the 
cultivated  kinds  of  the  fame  tribe.  It  appears  by  this, 
that  the  young  fprouts,  now  known  to  be  fo  excellent  for 
the  table,  had  not  then  been  tried. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  cf  the  Adverfaria  was  to  invefti- 
gate  the  botany  and  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  and 
efpecially  of  Diofcorides.  The  Adverfaria  was  reprinted  at 
Antwerp  in  1576,  the  dedication  being,  of  courfe,  there 
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funprefied.  New  title-pages  had  been  printed  to  help  the 
fale  of  the  original,  in  1571  and  157s.  Some  copies  of 
the  Antwerp  impreflion  appear  to  have  been  made  up 
into  a  new  edition  at  London  in  1605,  an  ample  Pharma¬ 
copeia,  the  foundation  of  which  was  from  Rondeletius, 
being  prefixed,  and  an  appendix  to  the  Adverfaria  fub- 
joined.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Zouch, 
whom  Lobel  had  attended,  on  his  embafly  to  Denmark, 
in  1592  ;  and  he  calls  himfelf,  in  the  title,  botanijl  to  king 
James  I.  Dr.  Pulteney  obferves,  after  Haller,  that  this 
work  exhibits  fome  traces  of  a  natural  diftribntion  of 
plants,  infomuch  at  lead  as  they  are  thrown  together  into 
a  number  of  tribes  or  orders,  according  to  their  habits  or 
flowers ;  but  this  is  done  without  any  remarks,  and  with  fo 
little  precifion,  that  it  can  only  be  faid  the  method  of  Lo¬ 
bel  is  better  than  that  of  Dodonseus,  in  which  there  is  no 
confident  principle  at  all.  His  work  is  much  more  valu¬ 
able  for  the  various  remarks  which  it  contains,  and  for 
the  accounts  of  new  plants,  difcovered  by  himfelf  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  elfewhere.  On  the  fubjeft  of  Britifii  natives  in¬ 
deed,  Ray  accufes  him  of  having  made  ieveral  midakes, 
from  having  truded  too  much  to  his  memory.  The  Stir- 
pium  Hijloria  of  this  author,  a  volume  in  fmall  folio  fimilar 
to  his  Adverfaria,  was  publifhed  at  Antwerp  in  1576. 
This  is  much  lefs  copious  in  matter,  the  pages  being 
inodly  occupied  with  wooden  cuts,  which  are  thofe  of 
Clufius,  borrowed  for  the  prefent  occafion  by  the  printer, 
Plantin.  An  impreflion  of  thefe  cuts,  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
was  druck  off,  with  names  only,  in  1581,  and  another  in 
S591.  Linnseus  poflefled  both.  This  publication  is  in 
very  general  ufe,  and  well  known  by  the  title  of  Lobel's 
leones.  It  is,  when  complete,  accompanied  by  an  index 
in  feven  languages.  Lobel.  feems  to  have  had  a  very  large 
work  in  contemplation,  which  he  intended  to  call  Stir - 
pium  lllujirationes.  This  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
A  fragment  of  it  was  publifhed  in  quarto,  without  plates, 
by  Dr.  W.  How,  in  1655,  making  170  pages,  befides  a 
cauftic  preface  of  the  author,  aimed  chiefly  at  Gerarde, 
■whom  he  doubtlefs  comprehends  among  the  fordidi phar- 
macarii,  charged  with  robbing  the  mod  experienced  phy¬ 
sicians  of  their  honours.  The  ftyle  of  Lobel’s  preface  is 
properly  reprobated  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  who  blames  him  for 
this  grofs  abufe  of  Gerarde  after  his  death,  though  he  had 
formerly  on  every  occafion  extolled  him.  The  botanical 
contents  of  this  fragment  are,  however,  very  honourable 
to  Lobe!,  for  the  number  of  new  plants  therein  mention- 
-ed.  Our  author  laboured  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  favourite  dudy,  and  procured  from  his  corre- 
fpondents  abroad  many  new  plants  for  the  gardens  of  his 
-friends.  He  had  the  fuperintendence  of  a  garden  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  cultivated  at  the  expenfe  of  lord  Zouch ;  and  appears 
to  have  redded,  in  the  decline  of  life,  at  Highgate,  where 
he  had  a  daughter,  married  co  a  Mr.  James  Coel.  His 
wife  is  recorded  as  having  aflibed  him  in  his  botanical  re- 
fearches.  He  died  in  1616,  aged  feventy-eigbt.  Pulte¬ 
ney'  s  Sketches. 

LOBE'LIA,yi  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  the  fubject 
of  the  preceding  article.  The  plant  to  which  Plumier 
originally  applied  the  name,  is  now  the  Scaevola  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  When  the  latter,  at  the  fuggedion  of  Jacquin, 
difcovered  that  he  and  other  botanilts  had  confounded, 
under  this  original  Lobelia,  a  vah  number  of  fpecies  ge- 
nerically  diltinft  from  it,  but  which  were  then  become 
much  better  known  than  itfelf  by  the  name  in  quedion, 
he  judged  it  much  lefs  inconvenient  to  keep  this  name  for 
them,  and  to  give  the  genus  of  Plumier  a  new  one.] 
Cardinal  Flower,  Sec.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
fyngenefia,  order  monogamia,  natural  order  of  campa- 
nacere,  (campanulaceas,  JuJf)  The  generic  characters  are 
. — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  very  fmall  ; 
growing  round  the  germ,  withering;  toothlets  nearly 
equal;  the  two  iuperior  ones  looking  more  upward.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  irregular;  tube  cyliudric,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  divided  longitudinally  above;  border  five,- 
parted,  divifions  lanceolate;  of  which  the  two  fuperior 
ones  are  fmall er,  Lefs  reflex,  more  deeply  divided,  conlti- 
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tuting  an  upper  lip ;  the  three  inferior  ones  more  fpreading, 
frequently  larger.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  petal,  connate  above  ;  anthera; 
connate  into  an  oblong  cylinder,  gaping  five  ways  at  the 
bafe.  See  the  Botany  Plate  VIII.  fig.  33.  vol.  iii.  p. 
249.  Pidillum  :  germ  fliarp-pointed,  inferior;  flyle  cy- 
lindric,  length  of  the  flamens  ;  fligma  obtufe,  hifpid.  Pe- 
ricarpium:  capfule  ovate,  two  or  three-celled,  two  or 
three-valved,  gaping  at  the  top,  girt  by  the  calyx;  difle- 
piments  contrary  to  the  valves.  See  the  fame  Plate,  fig, 
43.  Seeds:  a  great  many,  very  fmall  ;  receptacle  conic. — 
EJfential  CharaSer.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  one-petalled, 
irregular:  capfule  inferior,  two  or  three-celled. 

Species.  I.  With  entire  leaves.  1.  Lobelia  fimplex,  or 
(lender  lobelia  :  fiem  upright;  leaves  linear,  quite  entire; 
peduncles  folitary.  This  is  a  fmall  annual  plant,  fcarcely 
a  hand  in  height ;  herbaceous,  upright,  Ample,  fmooth,  and 
even.  Leaves  alternate,  felfile,  remote,  acute,  even,  patu¬ 
lous.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  naked,  even,  up¬ 
right,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Capfule  inferior,  tur- 
binate^.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Lobelia  columneae,  or  mealy  lobelia :  leaves  oblong, 
blunt,  revolute,  very  much  wrinkled  ;  fhining  above,  to¬ 
mentofe  beneath.  Branch  or  Hern  fomewhat  woody,  an¬ 
gular,  tomentofe,  mealy,  efpecially  towards  the  top,  leafy. 
Leaves  fcattered,  oval-oblong,  netted-veined,  very  thickly 
tomentofe  underneath,  with  the  veins  thick  and  (Landing 
out.  Leaves  quite  entire  at  the  edge,  but,  being  rolled 
back,  Linnaeus  miftook  the  interftices  between  the  veins 
for  notches,  and  fet  them  down  as  crenate  in  the  fpecific 
character.  Native  of  New  Granada,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mutis.  Linnaeus  fufpeited  a  great  affinity  between 
this  plant  and  Columnea  fcandens ;  .and  has  given  the 
differences  in  the  Supplement. 

3.  Lobelia  bellidifolia,  or  daify-leaved  lobelia:  Item  up¬ 
right,  panicled  ;  leaves  obovate,  crenate.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  about  a  hand  in  height,  upright,  hifpid  and 
leafy  below,  divided  at  top  into  a  longer  panicle.  Leaves 
blunt,  pubefeent  underneath.  The  lower  peduncles  are 
longer.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 
Both  in  the  Syftema  and  Supplementum  it  is  by  miftake 
named  bellidijlora. 

4.  Lobelia  pinifolia,  or  pine-leaved  lobelia :  fhrubby, 
leaves  linear,  cluttered,  quite  entire.  This  is  a  fhrubby, 
upright,  branched,  plant;  the  branches  furrounded  with 
abundance  of  narrow  (harp  leaves  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  many,  fmall,  blue,  at  the  tops  of  the  twigs,  among 
the  leaves.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  intro¬ 
duced  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafibn. 

5.  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  water-lobelia,  or  gladiole : 
leaves  linear,  two-celled,  quite  entire,  ftem  alunofl  naked. 
This  fpecies  is  (hown  on  the  preceding  Plate  at  fig.  b. 
The  root  confifts  of  numerous  capillary  whitifh  fibres. 
Leaves  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a  circle, 
numerous,  about  two  inches  long,  refletted  into  an  ele¬ 
gant  curve  at  the  end,  fmooth,  confifting  of  two  hollow 
parallel  tubes.  Stem  eFe<5t,  round,  hollow,  fmooth,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  naked  except  three  or 
four  oval  fefiile  feales  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  about  nine,  in  a  loofe  fpike,  above  the  water, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  afunder,  on  (lender  pedun¬ 
cles  about  half  an  inch  long,  each  arifing  from  a  brafteal 
fcale  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  Items;  calyx  divided  into  fiv« 
linear  or  awl-fhaped  fegments,  a  .line  and  a  half  or  two 
lines  Jong;  corolla  white,  faintly  tinged  with  blue;  tube 
narrow;  upper  lip  of  two  narrow  lanceolate  fegments, 
ereft;  lower  of  three  oval  reflected  fegments,  the  middle 
one  larger  and  longer.  Capfule  elliptical,  furrounded 
with  the  calyx,  forming  a  ring  a  little  beneath  the  fum- 
init,  and  terminated  by  the  ftyle  with  its  club-fhaped  hairy 
fligma.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  whole  plant,  even  the 
leaves  beneath  the  water,  are  milky;  and  that  the  naked  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  the  plant  grows.  In  order  to  (how  this  pro¬ 
portion  on  our  Plate,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut  the  ftem  in 
two,  which,  if  fuppofed  to  be  joined  at  this  mark,  +,  wdli 
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exhibit  the  general  afpeft  of  the  plant.  Native  of  the 
north  of  Europe;  in  lakes  of  mountainous  countries. 
With  us  in  Wales,  Weltmoreland,  Cumberland,  Scotland. 
It  floweis  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  was  lent  to  Clufius 
by  Dorfmann,  an  apothecary  at  Groeningen  ;  hence  he 
named  it  Gladiolus  ftagnalis  Dortmanni,  and  Rudbeck 
called  it  Dortmanna. 

6.  Lobelia  tupa,  or  poifonous  lobelia:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire,  raceme  fpiked.  The  root  and  herb  of 
this  fpecies  are  a  violent  poifon.  Native  of  Peru. 

7.  Lobelia  Kalmii,  or  Kalm’s  lobelia  :  Item  upright, 
leaves  lanceolate-linear,  bluntifh,  alternate,  quite  entire, 
raceme  terminating.  A  foot  high  ;  with  a  round  (tern, 
fcarcely  branched.  It  is  an  annual  plant;  and  a  native  of 
Canada,  where  it  was  found  by  Kalm. 

8.  Lobelia  paniculata,  or  panicled  lobelia:  leaves  li¬ 
near,  quite  entire,  panicle  dichotomous.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Lobelia  grandis,  or  great  lobelia  :  leaves  oblong, 
quite  entire,  fmooth,  corymbs  brafted,  corollas  hifpid. 
Native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Mutis. 

10.  Lobelia  ferruginea,  or  ruft-coloured  lobelia:  Item 
villofe,  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  acute,  where  the  veins 
anaftomoze  rult-colonred-tomentofe  on  both  fides,  genitals 
elongated.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  nap  with  which  the  flems,  petioles,  nerves  of  the 
leaves,  peduncles,  calyx,  and  corolla,  are  covered.  Native 
of  America,  found  by  Mutis.  The  hairinefs  in  this  and 
L.  columnea  is  lingular,  parts  of  the  herb  and  flower  being 
quite  concealed  by  it. 

11.  Lobelia  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  lobelia:  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  quite  entire,  flowers  folitary,  terminating,  Hera 
creeping.  Stem  herbaceous,  filiform,  annual,  procumbent, 
creeping;  with  upright  branches,  five  inches  in  length. 
It  differs  both  from  L.  zeylanica  and  erinoides  in  having 
the  leaves  quite  entire,  and  the  peduncles  terminating  ; 
though  it  is  like  them  in  habit.  Native  of  China  near 
Canton. 

12.  Lobelia  cornuta,  or  horned  lobelia :  leaves  ovate, 
pet ioled  ;  ftamens  very  long.  Native  of  Cayenne.  Diftin- 
guifhed  and  named  from  the  great  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Linnsus  fays  that  he  favv  the  plant  in  Royen’s  colleftion ; 
and  we  are  no  otherwife  acquainted  with  it. 

II.  With  an  upright  ftem,  and  galhed  leaves.  13.  Lo¬ 
belia  phyteuma:  leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenate;  ftem  almoit 
naked,  fpiked  ;  anthers  hirfute,  diltimft.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Lobelia  bulbofa,  or  tuberous-rooted  lobelia:  ftem 
upright;  lower  leaves  pedate.  This  refembles  N°  40 
very  much.  The  filaments  are  connate  at  the  bafe  ;  the 
anthers  difiinf!  ;  and  the  petals  equal.  Hence  Bergius 
feparated  it  from  Lobelia  under  the  name  of  Cypkia. 

15.  Lobelia  triquetra,  or  tooth-leaved  lobelia:  ftem 
upright ;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  ;  raceme  terminating, 
leaflefs.  This  is  an  annual  plant;  Items  herbaceous,  a 
foot  high.  Flowers  blue.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Malfon;  flow¬ 
ers  from  May  to  September. 

16.  Lobelia  longiflora,  or  long-flowered  lobelia:  leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed;  peduncles  very  fliort,  lateral;  tube  of 
the  corolla  filiform,  very  long.  This  is  an  annual,  herba¬ 
ceous,  elegant,  upright  plant,  feldom  above  fourteen  or 
fixteen  inches  in  height,  the  whole  of  it  rough-haired. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  poifonous.  Taken  internally,  it 
brings  on  an  invincible  purging.  If  the  plant  be  hand¬ 
led,  and  the  hand  be  unawares  applied  to  the  eyes  or  lips, 
it  brings  on  an  inflammation.  Horfes  are  reported  to 
burft  with  eating  it;  whence  in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies 
it  has  the  name  of  reventa-cavallos ;  it  , is  well-known  in 
Domingo  under  the  name  of  quedec ;  it  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Martinico,  by  rivulets,  and  in  moift, 
coo-!,  fhady  places.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller, 
flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

17.  Lobelia  tomentofa,  or  downy  lobelia:  ftraight,  to- 
eiento'fe;  leaves  linear  toothed;  peduncles  terminating, 
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very  long,  one  or  two  flowered.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg. 

1 8.  Lobelia  fecunda,  or  inferior  lobelia :  upright,  ftnooth, 
lower  leaves  oblong,  toothed,  upper  lanceolate,  entire  ; 
peduncles  racemed,  directed  one  way.  This  fpecies  is 
lingular  in  having  the  branches  flowering  almoft  from  the 
bafe  in  all  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  all  nod¬ 
ding  to  one  fide.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

19.  Lobelia  affhrgens,  or  tree-lobelia:  leaves  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  ferrate,  toothletted  and  decurrent  below,  racemes 
compound  terminating.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbace¬ 
ous,  three  or  four  feet  high,  Ample  or  only  Amply  divided 
at  top,  angular,  thick,  fmooth,  red,  milky.  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  heaped,  blood-red,  very  large.  Native  of  Jamaica, 
in  the  cooler  mountains,  where  it  Ihoots  frequently  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Anderfon. 

ao.  Lobelia  patula,  or  fpreading  lobelia  :  herbaceous, 
diffufed,  virgate,  fmooth,  leaves  ovate  toothed,  peduncles 
lateral.  Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  Supplement,  it  is  faid  to  be  Angular  that  it  feldom 
has  leaves  or  flowers. 

21.  Lobelia  acuminata,  or  pointed-leaved  lobelia  :  ftem 
upright,  fuffruticofe,  leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated,  fer- 
rulate,  raceme  terminating,  many-flowered.  This  feldom 
riles  above  three  feet  in  height.  It  grows  generally  in 
the  lower  lhady  hills  of  Jamaica.  Sloane  fays  it  has  a 
ftalk  as  big  as  one’s  finger,  green  and  fmooth.  Leaves 
many,  without  order,  ten  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in 
the  middle,  dark  green.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Seeds  very 
fmall,  brown. 

22.  Lobelia  ftriCla,  or  narrow  lobelia  :  ftem  upright, 
fuffruticofe,  lower  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth,  tooth¬ 
letted,  and  prickly  at  the  edge,  raceme  terminating,  fpiked; 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  Guadalonpe. 

23.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  fcarlet  lobelia,  or  cardinal-flower ; 
ftem  upright,  herbaceous,  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  fer¬ 
rate,  fomewhat  villofe,  flowers  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  calyxes 
fmooth,  fegments  quite  entire.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
many  white  flelhy  fibres.  The  lower  leaves  are  oblong, 
and  of  a  dark  purplifti  colour  on  their  upper  fide.  The 
ftalks  are  ere<5l,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  on  very  fliort  petioles,  and  placed  alternately.  The 
ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  fpike  (raceme)  of  flowers,  of  an 
exceeding  beautiful  fcarlet  colour.  They  appear  at  the 
end  of  July  and  in  Auguft,  when  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  for  a  month  or  more  ;  and,  when  the  autumn 
proves  favourable,  they  will  produce  good  feeds  here.  It 
grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and  ditches  in  great 
part  of  North  America.  Linnaeus  and  the  Kew  Catalogue 
aflign  it  to  Virginia  only.  Parkinfon,  who  mentions  it  as 
cheriflied  in  our  gardens  (in  1629),  fays,  “  that  it  groweth 
near  the  river  of  Canada,  where  the  French  plantation  in 
America  is  feated.” 

24.  Lobelia  fipliilitica,  blue  lobelia,  or  cardinal-flower: 
ftem  upright,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fubferrate,  finufes  of 
the  calyx  reflex.  Root  perennial.  Stem  Ample,  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  height,  and  upwards,  ftrong,  Ample,  fmooth, 
with  angles  formed  by  the  decurrent  edges  of  the  leaves 
having  Itiffifli  hairs  on  them.  Native  of  Virginia.  Cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1665,  as  appears  from  Rea’s  Flora,  It 
flowers  from  Auguft  to  October,  or,  according  to  Mr. 
Miller, earlier  than  the  preceding;  and  the  feeds  frequently 
ripen  in  England.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  and  has  a  rank  fmell.  The  root,  which  is 
the  part  directed  for  medicinal  ul'e,  in  tafte  relembles  to¬ 
bacco,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  derives  the  tri¬ 
vial  name  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  fiphilis,  as  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  North-American  Indians,  with  whom  it 
was  a  fecret.  Sir  William  Johnfon  purchafed  the  fecret  j 
and  it  has  fince  been  published  by  Kalm,  Bartram,  &c. 
The  method  of  employing  this  medicine  is  as  follows:  A  de¬ 
coction  is  made  of  a  handful  of  the  roots  in  three  meafures 
of  water.  Of  this,  half  a  meafure  is  taken'in  the  in  orning 
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failing,  and  repeated  In  the  evening;  the  dofe  is  gradu¬ 
ally  Increafed  till  its  purgative  effects  become  too  violent, 
when  it  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
renewed  till  a  perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  a  proper  regimen  is  enjoined,  and  the  ul¬ 
cers  are  alfo  to  be  frequently  waffled  with  the  decoftion, 
or,  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  powder  of 
the  inner  bark  of  New  Jerfey  tea-tree  (Ceanothus  Ameri- 
canus).  Although  the  plant  is  faid  to  cure  the  dileafe  in 
a  very  Ihort  time,  yet  its  virtues  have  not  been  confirmed 
by  any  inftances  of  European  practice. 

25.  Lobelia  laflefcens,  or  milky  lobelia:  fhrubby,  leaves 
fmootb,  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrate;  peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  without  brailes,  calyxes  fmootb.  This  fpecies  is 
native"  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  probably  the 
fame  with  L.  arborea  of  Fortier,  found  in  the  Society  Hies. 

26.  Lobelia  Surinamenfis,  or  Surinam  lobelia:  fuffruti- 
cofe;  leaves  oblong,  ferrate,  fmooth ;  peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  bracted  at  the  bafe,  calyxes  torulofe.  L.  laevigata, 
■which  is  the  fame  with  this,  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  :  Stem  herbaceous,  fmooth,  round  ;  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  elliptic,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth, 
ferrate ;  calyx  fuperior,  with  five  awl-Ihaped  patulous 
teeth;  corolla  oblong,  tubular,  incurved,  red,  with  a  ca¬ 
vity  at  the  bafe  within  and  below  the  ftamens ;  Itamens 
longer  than  the  corolla ;  capfule  globular,  crowned  with 
the  calyx,  two-celled;  feeds  minute.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies;  introduced  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ander- 
fon  ;  flowers  in  April. 

27.  Lobelia  inflata,  or  bladder-podded  lobelia:  Item 
upright;  leaves  ovate,  fubferrate,  longer  than  the  pedun¬ 
cle;  capfules  inflated.  This  is  a  biennial  plant  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Stems  'channelled,  hairy,  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle, 
feflile,  light  green.  Flowers  fmall,  on  long,  flender,  ax¬ 
illary  peduncles,  forming  a  loofe  fpike;  corolla  light  blue. 
It  fl  owers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1759. 

28.  Lobelia  Cliffortiana,  or  purple  lobelia:  ftem  up¬ 
right,  leaves  cordate,  even,  obfoletely  toothed,  petioled; 
eorymb  terminating.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The  ftem 
rifes  about  a  foot  high,  and  then  divides  into  four  or  five 
fmaller,  which  grow  erecl.  The  lower  part  has  heart- 
Ihaped  fmooth  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  leflening  to  a  point 
at  the  end,  on  Ihort  petioles.  The  upper  flender  Items 
are  thinly  furniihed  with  fmall  purplilh  flowers  to  the 
top.  It  is  a  native  of  America  :  Linnaeus  fays  of  Virginia 
and  Canada;  but  Mr.  Miller  gives  it  to  Jamaica,  whence 
Dr.  Houftoun  fent  him  the  feeds;  he  cultivated  it  in  1739, 

29.  Lobelia  urens,  or  flinging  lobelia:  ftem  upright; 
fmooth,  angular ;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  fmooth  ; 
racemes  fpike-Ihaped  ;  calycine  fegments  awl-Ihaped,  even. 
Stem  nearly  upright,  fomewhat  curved  ;  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high ;  Ample,  fmpoth,  angular;  the  an¬ 
gles  rough.  The  whole  plant  is  milky,  of  a  warm  talte, 
and,  if  chewed,  efpecially  the  root,  excites  a  pungent 
fenfe  of  burning  in  the  tongue.  Native  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England  ;  on  Shute  Common,  between  A.xminlter  and 
Honiton  ;  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

30.  Lobelia  minuta,  or  lealt  lobelia  1  root-leaves  ovate, 
fcapes  capillary.  This  is  a  minute  annual  plant,  like  Ca- 
jheraria  and  Bellium,  only  about  an  inch  high.  Root  fili¬ 
form,  creeping  by  runners.  It  is  allied  to  L.  Laurentia, 
but  is  more  tender,  without  any  bracte  on  the  fcape.  It 
differs  from  L.  erinus  in  having  no  ftem  but  the  fcape  or 
naked  flowering  llalk.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Introduced  in  1772,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  September. 

31.  Lobelia  volubilis,  or  twining  lobelia:  ftem  twining. 
Stem  filiform,  contrary,  herbaceous.  Native  of  the  Cape, 
where  it  was  found  both  by  Sparrman  and  Thunberg. 

III.  With  a  proftrate  Item,  andgalhed  leaves.  32.  Lo¬ 


belia  Laurentia,  or  Italian  annual  lobelia  :  Item  prof- 
trate;  leaves  lanceolate-oval,  crenate;  ftem  branched  5 
peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered,  very  long.  This  is  fel- 
dom  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  leaves  re¬ 
ferable  thole  of  the  common  daily  in  lhape  and  fize.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Italy,  about  Pifa  ;  in  the  ifland  of  Elba,  Corfica, 
and  Sicily.  Micheli  made  this  a  diltinft  genus  under  the 
name  of  Laurentia,  in  compliment  to  Marcantonio  Lau- 
renti,  M.  D.  and  profelTor  at  Bologna. 

33.  Lobelia  repanda,  or  ferpentine-leaved  lobelia:  ftem 
proftrate,  quite  Ample  ;  leaves  roundifli,  repand-toothed  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  one -flowered.  Native  of 
New  Zealand. 

34.  Lobelia  erir.us,  or  fmall  fpreading  lobelia:  ftem  pa¬ 
tulous,  leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  peduncles 
very  long.  This  is  an  annual  plant ;  a  fpan  high.  Flow¬ 
ers  fmall  and  blue,  appearing  in  July;  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundifli  feed-veflels,  filled  with  fmall  feeds  which  ripen 
in  September.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Said 
in  the  Kew  Catalogue  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mafl'on  in  1774;  but  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759- 

35.  Lobelia  erinoides,  or  trailing  lobelia  :  ftem  proftrate, 
filiform;  leaves  petioled,  oblong,  toothed.  This  alio  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  many  flender  trailing  herbaceous 
Ample  Items,  half  a  foot  long.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Said  in  the  Kew  Catalogue  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mafl'on  in  1786;  but  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

36.  Lobelia  anceps,  or  double  lobelia  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
decurrent.  Root  annual.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  variety  of 
the  preceding.  Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

37.  Lobelia  pubefeens,  or  downy-leaved  lobelia:  Items 
angular,  proftrate ;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  rough- 
haired,  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  Pa- 
terlon  ;  introduced  in  1780,  by  the  countefs  of  Strath¬ 
more;  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

38.  Lobelia  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  lobelia:  Hems  pro¬ 
cumbent,  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  acute,  lower  obtufe,  pe¬ 
duncles  one-flowered,  capfules  fubvillofe.  This  is  a  fmall 
plant,  that  has  the  appearance  of  Veronica  Chamtedrys,, 
Stem  creeping.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  alnioft  fmooth ; 
lower  obtufe,  crenate;  upper  acute,  Ihai ply  ferrate.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  fubfolitary,  longer  than  'the  leaf,  pube- 
feent.  Stem  round.  Leaves  cordate,  frr.ooth,  petioled. 
Flowers  blue.  Native  of  China,  in  watery  and  Ihady 
places.  This  appears  to  be  the  Campanula  Ceilanica  of 
Seba  ;  and  is  Ihown  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  7. 

39.  Lobelia  lutea,  or  yellow  lobelia:  Items  procumbent, 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate;  flowers  feflile  fubfpiked.  Stem 
quite  Ample,  upright,  III  dated .  Leaves  alternate,  feflile, 
upright,,  with  a  few  acuminate  upright  ferratures.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  yellow,  larger  than  the  leaf.  Native  o£ 
the  Cape;  introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Malfon 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

40.  Lobelia  hirfuta,  or  hairy  lobelia  :  Ihrubby,  hirfute, 
proftrate,  leaves  ovate-toothed,  peduncles  lateral  very  long, 
two  or  three  flowered.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

41.  Lobelia  coronopifolia,  or  buck's-horn  leaved  lobelias 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  peduncles  very  long.  Stem  pro¬ 
cumbent,  hairy.  Leaves  linear,  with  three  teeth  on  each 
fide;  peduncles  longer  than  the  whole  plant.  Native  of  the 
Cape;  introduced  in  1787  by  Francis  Malfon ;  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

IV.  With  a  proftrate  ftem,  and  entire  leaves.  42. 
Lobelia  depreffa,  or  flatted  lobelia :  deprefled,  leaves 
lanceolate,  ftem  flelliy.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  hand  long, 
vu'ricofe,  proftrate  on  every  fide.  Peduncles  -alternate, 
the  length  of  the  leaves,  folitary.  Flowers  dark-purple. 
Native  of  the  Cape. 

43.  Lobelia  fpeculum.  A  pretty  little  annual,  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  only  of  late  difeovered  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  but  which,  from  Dr.  Sims’s  account,  appears 
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to  have  been  long  ago  an  inhabitant  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Amfterdam,  and  to  have  been  defcribed  and  figured  by 
Commelin.  Bot.  Mag.  vol.xxxvi. 

Thunberg  has  feveral  other  fpecies ;  and  has  enumerated 
thirty  lobelias  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  his 
Prodromus  Plantarum  Capenfium,  p.  39,  40. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  N°  1,  3,4,  34,  35,  39-43,  and 
all  the  fpecies  from  the  Cape.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts 
be  fown  in  autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
when  they  are  fown  in  fpring ;  they  may  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  fheltered  under  a  common  hot-bed'  frame  in  winter, 
expofing  them  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  but  fcreening  them  from  the  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring 
the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants  ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  rich  each,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  again,  fhadingthem  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root;  when  they  mult  have  a  large  fliare  of  air  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  and,  as  the  plants  grow 
Ifrong,  they  fliould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  June,  placing 
them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  will  flower  in 
July,  and,  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  September;  but,  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  cold,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remove  one  or  two  plants  into  a  glafs  cafe, 
to  obtain  good  feeds. 

N°  2,  6,  16,  and  all  the  fpecies  from  the  Weft  Indies 
and  South  America.  The  feeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  obferving  to  refrefh 
the  earth  frequently  with  water.  In  the  fpring  thefe  pots 
may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will 
foon  bring  up  the  plants;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  country,  giving  them  a  large  (hare 
of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  frequently  refrefliing  them 
with  water.  In  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  will  flower  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  ;  foon  after  which 
the  plants  will  decay.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
brought  from  the  Weft  Indies,  they  fliould  be  fown  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth  :  and,  if 
it  happens  in  the  winter,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  ;  but,  if  in  the  fpring  or  fummer, 
they  may  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  in  the  common  frames. 
Thefe  feeds,  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldom  grow  the 
fame  year ;  therefore  the  following  autumn  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  managed  according  to  the 
above  directions. 

N°  5,  7,  23,  24,  and  the  remaining  fpecies,  which  are 
natives  of  Europe  or  North  America.  Thefe  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  when  they  ripen  in  England,  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  in  pots  filled  with  rich  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  ;  or,  if 
the  feeds  come  from  the  country  where  the  plants  grow'  na¬ 
turally,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  ;  for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate. 
The  pots  in  which  thefe  feeds  are  fown  lhould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but 
they  muft  be  fcreened  from  the  froft,  and  the  very  hard 
rain  in  winter.  In  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther ;  and,  if  the  fpring  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefned  with  water.  As  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  the  fame  rich  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
lhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be 
placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  in  which 
fituation  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  During  the  hum¬ 
mer,  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather  3  and. 
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when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  larger.  In  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame  to  fcreen  them  from  hard  frofiy  but 
they  fhould  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild.  1  he  fpring  following  they  fhould  be  new 
potted,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,, 
always  obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather, 
which  will  caufe  their  ftalks  to  be  ftronger,  and  produce 
larger  fpikes  of  flowers  in  Auguft.  Thefe  will  continue 
long  in  beauty,  if  they  are  not  too  much  expofed  to  the 
fun  ;  and,  if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  England.  The  roots  will  fometimes  laft  two  or  three 
years,  and  produce  offsets  for  increafe ;  but  they  will  not 
flower  fo  ftrong  as  the  feealing  plants,  therefore  an  an¬ 
nual  fupply  of  them  fhould  be  railed.  There  are  many 
who  propagate  them  by  cutting  their  ftalks  into  proper 
lengths,  and  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  good  earth,  or 
into  an  eaft  border,  covering  them  clofe  with  glaffes. 
Thefe  frequently  take  root,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  as  the 
feedlings.  They  will  live  in  the  full  ground  if  they  are 
protefted  from  hard  froft  in  winter,  and  they  will  flower 
ftronger  than  thofe  in  pots. 

LOBE'LI  A  CHEIRAN'THUS.  See  Manulea. 

LOBE'LIA  FRUTES'CENS.  See  Sctevola. 

LO'BEN.  SeeLovvEN. 

I.O'BENHAYN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravatS- 
of  Meiffen  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lauenftein. 

LO'BENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and  chief  place  of 
a  lordfhip,  on  the  Lemnitz,  in  the  county  of  Reuften 
twenty-fix  miles  north  of  Bayreuth,  and  twenty-fix  fouth- 
weft  of  Greitz.  Lat.  50.21.  N.  Ion.  n.  50.  E. 

LO'BENSTEIN,  an  ancient  caftle  of  Silefia  s  three 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Jagerndorf. 

LOBE'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon:  twenty  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Jaca. 

LO'BES,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw; 
nine  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

LO'BES,  one  of  the  fmaller  Canary  iflands,  between 
Lancerotta  and  Fortaventura.  Lat.  28.50.  N.  Ion.  13.40. Wk. 

LOBE'TUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hither  Spain  ; 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules.  (Pliny.) 
Now  Albarazin,  a  town  of  Arragon  on  the  confines  of  New 
Caftile,  on  the  river  Guadalavir.  Lat.  40.40.  N.  Ion.  a.  E, 

LOBET'ZE.  See  Labes,  p.  5. 

LOBI'JE.  See  Lobau. 

LOBTNEAU'  (Guy-Alexis),  a  writer  of  hiftory,  bora 
at  Rennes  in  1666,  entered  among  the  Benedidtines  of  St. 
Maur  in  his  feventeenth  year,  and  devoted  his  life  to  ftudy. 
He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Jagut,  near  St.  Malo,  in  5727?; 
His  principal  publications  are,  1.  Hiftoire  de  Bretagne, 

2  vols.  folio,  1707;  a  work  commenced  by  father  le  Gal- 
lois,  and  finifhed  by  Lobineau.  It  is  reckoned  valuable 
for  the  number  of  charters  and  other  documents  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  but  the  fuppofed  partiality  of  the  writer  for  his  own 
province  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  abb6 
Vertot  and  the  abbe  MoulinetdesTlniilleries,  who  warmly 
fupported  the  rights  of  Normandy,  which  had  been  im¬ 
pugned  in  that  work.  2.  Hiftoire  de  Deux  Conquetes 
d’Efpagne  par  les  Maures,  1708,  umo.  a  tranflation  from 
the  Spanifh,  and  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  romance. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Paris,  5  vols.  folio,  1725:  this  work  was  con* 
fiderably  advanced  by  father  Felibien,  w'as  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lobineau  to  finirti.  4.  Hiftoire  des  Saints 
de  Bretagne,  folio,  1724.  5.  He  alio  tranflated  the  Stra^ 

tagems  of  Polyaenus  from  the  Greek,  in  2  vols.  izmo. 
1738;  and  made  verfions  of  fome  comedies  of  Arifto^ 
phanes,  which  have  not  been  publifiied.  Moreri. 

LO'BITH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves:  three  miles 
north-weft  of  Emmerick. 

LOBLOL'LY,yi  A  kind  of  fluttifhly-drefled  pottage  , . 
a  kind  of  burgoo.  Scott. 

LOBLOLLY  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  ‘ 
on  the  weft  coaft. 

LOBLOLLY  BA'Y,  in  botany.  See  Gordohia,  voL 
viii.  p.  692,  3. 
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LOBLOT'OW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Ruflia :  thirty, 
-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Halicz. 

LOB'MING,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  two  miles 

■  fouth-eaft  of  Knitterfeldt. 

LO'BO,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Lugon. 
.Lat.  1 3.  4.0.  N.  Ion.  121 .  10.  E. 

LO'BO  (Jerome),  a  Jefuit  mifiionary,  born  at  Lilbon  in 
1593.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  his  fix- 

■  teenth  year,  and  in  1622  went  out  as  one  of  their  miflion- 
■aries  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  palling  fome  time  at  Goa, 
Jie  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Mozambique,  whence  he  pene¬ 
trated  into  Abyflinia.  He  pafled  leveral  years  in  that 
•kingdom,  where  his  zeal  and  refolution  brought  on  him 
-the  hatred  of  the  Abyfiinian  monks,  from  whofe  machi¬ 
nations  he  incurred  much  danger  and  buffering.  On  his 
intended  return  to  Portugal,  he  was  fhipwrecked  on  the 
•coaft  of  Natal,  where  the  furviving  crew  fpent  feven  months 
jn  conftrufling  two  lhallops  to  bring  them  away.  One  of 
thefe  foundered  at  fea ;  the  other,  with  father  Lobo  on¬ 
board,  got  to  Angola.  Thence  he  embarked  in  a  veflel 
•for  Bralil  ;  and,  after  feveral  other  ad  ventures,  was  landed 
at  Cadiz,  whence  he  reached  Lilbon.  He  employed  him- 
felf  both  at  Madrid  and  Rome  in  promoting  the  interefts 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyfiinian  million  ;  and  took  a  fecond 
voyage  to  the  Indies,  where  he  became  reftor  of  the  pro¬ 
fited  houfe  at  Goa.  He  returned  to  Lilbon  in  1658 ;  and 
was  made  re <51  or  of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he 
"died  in  1678,  at  the  age  of  84..  Father  Lobo  wrote  in  the 
-Portuguefe  language  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  Abyftinia, 
.containing  much  curious  and  valuable  information  :  it 
was  tranllated  into  French  by  the  abbe  le  Grand  in  4to. 
11728,  with  the  addition  of  diflertations,  letters,  and  fome 
inltrudlive  memoirs.  An  abridged  veriion  of  this  was  the 
•carlielt  publication  of  Dr.  Johnlon. 

LO'BO  (Francifco  Rodrigues),  a  Portuguefe  author  of 
fnore  reputation  than  merit,  who  flourilhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ieventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Leiria,  and 
drowned  on  his  way  from  Santarem  to  Lilbon,  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  whole  waters  he  had  fo  often  celebrated,  and  in  whofe 
lands  he  had  exprelfed  a  wilh  in  his  poems  to  find  a  grave. 
His  longeft  work  is  a  dull  paftoral  tale,  with  dull  paltoral 
•verles  interfperfed,  divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  Primavera,  the  Spring  ;  0  Pajlor  Percgrino,  the  Shep¬ 
herd  Stranger  ;  and  0  Dejenganado,  the  Undeceived.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  tedious  than  this  ftory  ;  but  it  has  beau- 
fies^of  -ftyle  and  compofition  which  a  foreigner  cannot  be 
.expedled  to  difcover  or  underftand.  He  wrote  alfo  an  he¬ 
roic  poem  upon  the  exploits  of  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira, 
entitled  0  Grande  Condejlabre  de  Portugal-,  and,  Corte  em  Ai¬ 
de  a,  ou  Noites  de  Inverno,  the  Court  in  a  Village,  or  Winter 
Evenings ;  a  con  verlational  work,  infinitely  fuperior  to  any 
of  his  other  produftions.  His  works  have  lately  been  re- 
edited  at  Lilbon,  in  5  vols.  and  include  a  fingle  fonnet  fo 
extremely  beautiful,  that,  as  it  is  the  only  Ipecimen  of 
this  kind  of  compofition  found  in  his  works,  a  fufpicion 
arofe  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  the  production  of 
another  author ;  and  Fernando  Alvares  de  Oriente  was  the 
poet  who  was  honoured  with  the  fame  of  being  the  com- 
pofer.  This  fufpicion  is  now  totally  vanilhed  ;  and  Lobo 
is  allowed  the  quiet  reputation  of  having  produced  a  fon¬ 
net  equal  in  beauty  to  the  belt  in  the  language.  Monthly 
Mag.  Nov.  1812. 

LO'BON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftrama- 
dura  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Merida. 

LO'BOS,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  Lat.  21.20.  N. 

LO'BOS,  a  fmall  ifiaud  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata 
river:  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cape  St.  Maria.  Lat. 

35- N.  .  „ 

LO'BOS,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
..Coaft  of  Guafteca.  Lat.  22.  28.  N. 

LO'BOS,  illands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of 
'Peru,  furrounded  with  rocks,  and  fe  para  ted  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  low,  and  under  water.  They 
are  dillinguiihed  by  the  Spaniards  from  tlveir  fituation. 
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into  Lolas  de  Barlevento  and  Lobos  de  Sotovcnto,  or  the  Wind¬ 
ward  and  Leeward  Illands  of  Lobos;  are  about  twenty- 
one  miles  from  each  other,  and  not  far  from  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  lat.  6.  25.  and  6.  45.  S.  Thefe  alfo  are  called  Sea 
Wolves,  or  Seals  l/lanis. 

LO'BOS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  illands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili.  Lat.  52.  20.  S. 

LO'BOS  KEY,  or  Se'al  Key,  a  fmall  ifiand  among  the. 
Bahamas.  Lpt.  22.  45.  N.  Ion.  77.  44.  W. 

LO'BRES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  feven  miles  north  of  Motril. 

LOB'SKOI  PALAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  near  the  lake  Sig :  fifty-two  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Povenetz. 

_  LOB'STADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip¬ 
zig  :  two  miles  north- weft  of  Borna,  and  ten  lbuth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Leipzig. 

LOB'STER,  f.  [lobpteji,  Sax.]  A  cruftaceous  fifth. 
See  Cancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  704. — Thofe  that  c.:ft  their  Ihell, 
are  the  lohjler,  the  crab,  and  craw-fifii.  Bacon's  Natural  Hif- 
tory. — It  happeneth  often  that  a  lobjlcr  hath  the  great  claw 
of  one  fide  longer  than  the  other.  Brown. 

LOB'VA,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Lialia, 
in  the  province  of  Ekaterinburg,  twenty  miles  ealt  of  Ver- 
chotura. 

LOB'ULE ,f.  A  little  lobe. 

LO'BURG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg: 
twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Magdeburg. 

LO'BUS.  See  Lobe. 

LO'BUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Dolichos,  Epjdendrum, 
and  Guilandina. 

LOCAGNA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Baftia. 

LO'CAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  locus,  Lat  ]  Having  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  place. — By  afeending,  after  that  the^lharpnefis 
of  death  was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  polTelfion 
of  glory,  and  that  to  the  ule  of  all  that  are  his,  even  as 
liiinfelf  before  had  witnelfed,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  Hooker. 

A  higher  flight  the  vent’rous  goddefs  tries. 

Leaving  material  world,  and  local  Ikies.  Prior. 

Relating  to  place. — Where  there  is  only  a  local  circum- 
ftance  of  worlhip,  the  fame  thing  would  be  worfiiipped, 
fuppofing  that  circumftance  changed.  Stillingjleet. — Being 
in  a  particular  place. — How  is  the  change  of  being  fome- 
times  here,  fometimes  there,  made  by  local  motion  in  va¬ 
cuum,  without  a  change  in  the  body  moved?  Digby  on 
Bodies. 

Dream  not  of  their  fight, 

As  of  a  duel,  or  of  the  local  wounds 

Of  head  or  heel.  Milton's  Paradife  loft. 

In  law,  fomething  fixed  to  the  freehold,  or  tied  to  a 
certain  place  ;  thus,  real  actions  are  local,  fince  they  muft 
be  brought  in. the  country  where  they  lie;  and  local  cuf- 
toms  are  thofe  peculiar  to  certain  countries  and  places. 
Local  medicines,  thofe  deltined  to  ad  upon  particular 
parts  ;  as  fomentations,  epitbems,  veficatories,  See. 

LOCAL'ITY,_/i  Exiftence  in  place;  relation  of  place, 
or  diftance. — That  the  foul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  dimenfion,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grolfer  locality,  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanville . 

LO'CALLY,  adv.  With  refpeft  to  place. — Whether 
things,  in  their  natures  fo  divers  as  body  and  fpirit, 
which  almoft  in  nothing  communicate,  are  not  elfentially 
divided,  though  not  locally  diftant,  I  leave  to  the  readers. 
Glanville. 

LOCA'NA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dora,  on  the  Oreo,  in  a  valley,  called  the  Valley  of 
Locana  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Aofta,  and  twenty- 
three  north- weft  of  Turin. 

LOCAR'NO,  one  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  ceded  to  the 
Swifs  cantons  by  Maximilian  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  in 
the  year  151a;  the  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
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breadth  twelve.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Cifalpine  republic,  now  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
is  fituated  near  the  north-welt  coaft  of  Lake  Maggiora. 
It  produces  fome  corn,  wine,  chefnuts,  and  abundance  of 
fruit  and  filk.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated 
at  30,000. 

LOCAR'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  above 
bailiwic,  now  annexed  to  and  included  in  the  department 
of  the  Verbano,  fituated  near  Lake  Maggiora :  it  was 
once  fituated  on  the  lake,  with  a  port  for  barks  j  but  is 
now  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftance.  The  caftle  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Lombards ;  a  great  part  of 
it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Swifs  in  1531,  who  left  only 
enough  for  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  1500.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Chiavenna,  and  twenty-two  ealt-north-ealt  of  Domo 
d’Ofcella.  Lat.  45.59.  N.  Ion.  8.  35.  E. 

LOCA'TE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Milan. 

LOCATEL'LI  (Pietro),  a  native  of  Bergamo,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  performers  on  the  violin  in  Europe  during 
the  early  part  of  the  la  ft  century  ;  but  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  caprice  in  his  compofitions,  than  for  execution  and  a 
full  tone  in  his  performance.  He  publifhed  twelve  grand 
concertos  for  violins,  and  much  mufic  for  other  inftru- 
ments,  at  Amfterdam,  where  he  refided  from  174410  1764. 
His  folos  are  full  of  beautiful  arpeggios,  difplaying  a  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  bowing.  Foreigners  who  travelled 
through  Holland,  and  were  curious  to  hear  Locatelli  per¬ 
form,  were  previoufly  apprifed,  that  the  remuneration  ex¬ 
pected  was  fixed  at  two  golden  ducats  for  himfelf,  and  a 
filver  ducat  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied  him. 

LOCA'TION,  f.  Situation  with  relpeii  to  place  ;  aft 
of  placing  ;  ftate  of  being  placed. — To  fay  that  the  world 
is  fomewhere,  means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift  ;  this, 
though  a  phrafe  borrowed  from  place,  fignifying  only  its 
exiftence,  not  location.  Locke. 

LOC'CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  on  the 
Pefcara  :  ten  miles  north  of  Sulmona. 

LOCH,  f.  A  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  lake,  and 
alfo  to  a  bay. — A  lake,  or  loch,  that  has  no  frefh  water 
running  into  it,  will  turn  into  a  ftinking  puddle.  Cheyne's 
Philof.  Principles. 

LOCH  ACH'AMISH,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  36.  N.  Ion.  of  the 
mouth,  6.  16.  W. 

LOCH  ACHASTI'EL,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  opening  into  the  found  of 
Jura.  This  in  Campbell’s  map  is  called  Loch  Swine.  Lat. 
55.  59.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  40.  W. 

LOCH  ACHOU'RY,  a  bay  on  the  north  fide  of  Loch 
Linnhe.  Lat.  56.  35.  N.  Ion.  5.  40.  W. 

LOCH  ACH'RAKIL,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  county  of  Rofs,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Loch  Terridon. 

LOCH  ACHU'NE,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Mull.  Lat.  56.37.  N.  Ion.  6.  12.  W. 

LOCH  AL'ARICH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  ALFAR'RIG,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs  :  fourteen  miles  north-welt  of  Fort  Augultus. 

LOCH  AN'ACAT,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth:  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  ANN'E, -a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
which  communicates  with  Mull  Sound  in  lat.  56.  33.  N. 
Ion.  5.  48.  W . 

LOCH  AN'STRONMUN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  ARCIIE'IG,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  ten  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  twelve  miles 
north  of  Fort  William. 

LOCH  AR'DVAR,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Lat.  58.  14.  N.  Ion. 
5.7.W. 
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LOCH  ASY'NT,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  north-weft 
part  of  the  county  of  Rofs,  which  communicates  with 
Loch  Inver. 

LOCH  A'VEN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  fouth-weft 
part  of  Bamffftiire  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Inveraven. 

LOCH  AY'LORT,  or  Haylort,  a  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Scotland.  Lat.  56.  50.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
45.  s.  W. 

LOCH  AW'E,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
one  and  a  half  wide  :  feven  miles  north-welt  of  Inverary. 

LOCH  BA'A,  a  lake  on  the  ifland  of  Mull,  fouth  of 
Loch  Nagaul,  with  which  it  communicates. 

LOCH  BAD'CAAL,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.18.  N.  Ion.  5.  5.  W. 

LOCH  BAHNACAP'LICH,  a  ftrait  between  the  ifland 
of  Benbecula  and  the  ifland  of  Grimfey. 

LOCH  BALNAKY'LE,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Lewis.  Lat.  58.6.  N,  Ion.  7.4  W. 

LOCH  BAR'NERA,  a  lake  or  inlet  of  the  fea,  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  eleven  miles  weft 
of  Stornaway.  Lat.  58.  12.  N.  Ion.  6.  56.  W. 

LOCH  BAY',  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Skye  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Vaternilh  Point.  Lat.  58.  33.  N\ 
Ion.  6.  34.  W. 

LOCH  BOPSDALE,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  South 
Uift.  Lat.  57.  7.  N.  Ion.  7.44.  W. 

LOCH  BRAC'ADALE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Skye:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Copnahow  Head. 
Lat.  57.  21.  N.  Ion.  6.  24.  W. 

LOCH  BRIT'TLE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ifland  of  Skye,  north  of  Dunan  Point.  Lat.  5-T. 
10.  N.  Ion.  6.  12.  W. 

LOCH  BRO'LUM,  a  bay  on  the  foutU-eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Lewis.  Lat.  57.  55.  N.  Ion.  6.  30.  W. 

LOCH  BROO'M,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coaft  of  Scotland, 
feven  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  which  communicates 
with  Loch  More.  Lat.  57.  56.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
5.  13.  W. 

LOCH  BROO'M,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofs,  at  the  fouth  end  of  Loch  Broom  Lake  :  twenty- 
five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Dingwall. 

LOCH  BROO'M  (Little),  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  eight  miles  long  and  one  broad  :  eight  jmile» 
fouth-eaft  of  Udrigil  Head.  Lat.  57.  52.  N.  Ion.  5.  16.  W. 

XOCH  BUY',  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mull.  Lat.  56.  21.  N.  Ion.  6.  52.  W. 

LOCH  CAL'AWAY,  or  Cal'va,  a  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Scotland  :  twenty-one  miles  louth  of  Cape  Wrath. 
Lat.  58.  15.  N.  Ion.  5.  6.  W. 

LOCH  CAS'TLE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Ilay.  Lat.  55.  53.  N.  Ion.  6.  26.  W. 

LOCH  CAS'TLE  SEM'PLE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew  :  fix  miles  louth-weft  of  Paifley. 

LOCH  CATH'ARINE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  county  of  Perth,  about  fix  miles  in 
length :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  CrielF.  See 
Loch  Ness. 

LOCH  CHA'AD,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Coll.  Lat.  56.  37.  N.  Ion.  6.  36.  W. 

LOCH  CHE'ASBAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  South 
Uift.  Lat.  57.19.  N,  Ion.  7.  11.  W. 

LOCH  CLASH',  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Scotland  :  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Dingwall. 

LOCH  CLA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Lewis  :  eighteen  miles  fourh-fouth-weft  of  Stor¬ 
naway.  Lat.  57.  55.  N.  Ion.  6.  34.  W. 

LOCH  CO'LM,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Skye,  with  an 
ifland  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Snifort  Kirk. 

LOCH  CRA'IGNISH,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  twenty-one  miles  weft-lbuth-weft  of  Inverary.  I.at. 
56.  9.  N.  Ion.  5.  32.  W. 

LOCH  CRE'RAN,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
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LOCH  CRTN'AN,  a  bay  on  the  weft  Coaft  of  Scotland  : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-weft  cf  Inverary.  Lat.  56.  7.  N. 
Ion.  5.  29.  W. 

LOCH  DALRE'ACII,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr:  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ayr. 

LOCII  DAM'B,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  DEE',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kircudbright:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  New  Galloway. 

LOCH  DERCUL'OCH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Blair  Athol. 

LOCH  DIR  ANTAD'LIN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Argyle  and  Perth  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of 
George’s  Town. 

LOCH  DOI'NE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth- weft  of  Crieff. 

LOCH  DON',  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Mull.  Lat.  56. 
29.  W.  Ion.  6.  44.  W. 

LOCH  DOO'N,  a  lake  of  Ayrfhire,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Kyle,  fix  miles  in  length,  and  of  confderable  breadth. 
On  an  ifland  in  this  lake  ftands  Balloch-caftle. 

LOCH  DRUI'NARD,  a  lake  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Ilay.  Near  it  was  fought  the  battle  of  Traii- 
dhruinard,  in  1598,  between  the  Lord  of  the  Ifles  and 
fir  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Mull;  the  laft,  with  1600  men, 
invaded  Ilay,  with  a  view  of  ufurping  it  from  his  nephew  ; 
the  firft  had  only  1100,  and  was  at  firlt  obliged  to  retreat, 
till  he  was  joined  by  no  frefti  forces  :  this  decided  the 
engagement.  Sir  Lauchlan  was  flain  with  fourfcore  of  his 
principal  kir.fmen,  and  200  of  his  foldiers,  who  lay  fur¬ 
rounding  the  body  of  their  chieftain.  A  ftone,  (fill  on 
the  fpot,  was  erefted  in  memory  of  his  fail. 

LOCH  DRUMEL'LY.  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Coupar. 

LOCH  DUI'CH,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coaft  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  57.  15.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.40.  VV. 

LOCH  DUN'GEON,  or  Hourn,  a  bay  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Storna- 
waj'.  Lat.  58.  3.  N.  Ion.  6.  20.  W. 

LOCH  DUNTEL'CHAII,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Invernels :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Fort  Au- 
guftus. 

LOCH  EI'L,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  In- 
vernefs,  eight  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  near  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam. 

LOCH  E'NARD,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Rumore  Point.  Lat.  58.  4.  N.  Ion. 
5.17.W. 

LOCH  E'NOCH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kircudbright :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  New  Gallo¬ 
way. 

LOCH  ER'ICHT,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  twelve  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide:  four 
miles  north  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  ER'RIBOLL,  a  capacious  and  (life  bay  on  the 
northern  coaft  of  Scotland  :  three  miles  weft  of  Whiten- 
head.  Lat.  58.32.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 4.  29.  W. 

LOCH  ER'SEY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Arran  ifland  : 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Brodick. 

LOCH  ES'SAN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  E'TIVE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fcarcely  above  one  broad  : 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Inverary.  Lat.  36.  26.  N.  Ion.  5.  5.  W. 

LOCH  EV'ORT,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
North  Uift.  Lat.  57.  34.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  7.  7.  W. 

LOCH  EW'E,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  : 
three  miles  from  Udrigil  Head.  Lat.  57.  51.  N.  Ion.  of 
the  mouth,  5.  35.  W. 

LOCH  EY'MORT,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  South  Uift.  Lat.  57.  11.  N.  Ion.  7.  15.  W. 

LOCH  EY'NORT,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
<?f  Skye.  Lat.  57.  18.  N.  Ion.  6.  o.  W. 

LOCH  EY'NORT,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Skye.  Lat.  57, 14.  N,  Ion.  6. 19.  W. 
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LOCH  EY'SORT,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Skye.  Lat.  57.  8.  N.  Ion.  6.  58.  W. 

LOCF1  FAI'NISH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  county  of  Rofs :  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Dingwall. 

LOCH  FAL'ART,  or  Fol'lart,  a  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Skye.  Lat.  56.  29.  N.  Ion.  6.  37.  W. 

LOCH  FIN',  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Irvine. 

LOCH  FI'NE,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ar¬ 
gyle,  thirty-four  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  four  to  fix 
broad,  extending  from  about  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Inve¬ 
rary,  to  the  river  Clyde.  Lat.  55.  50.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
5.  8.  W. 

LOCH  FIN'TR  AKIN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Dumfries :  (even  miles  north-weft  of  Loclnnaben. 

LOCH  FIT'TY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife  :  three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Dumferline. 

LOCH  FLEE'T,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Fleet.  It  is  crofted  by  a  ferry  : 
five  miles  north  of  Dornoch.  Lat.  56.54.  N.  Ion.  3.  54.  W. 

LOCH  FREN'CHY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  nine  miles  north  of  Crieff’. 

LOCH  GA'RE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Ru  Rea.  Lat.  57.  41.  N.  Ion.  5. 
46.  W. 

LOCH  GA'RE,  a  bay  in  the  river  Clyde,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dumbartonfhire.  Lat.  56.  N.  Ion.  4.  33.  W. 

LOCII  GAR'RON,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Fort  Auguftus. 
Lat.  57.  18.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  38.  VV. 

LOCH  GAR'RY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  GAR'VIE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Rofs  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Dingwall. 

LOCH  GIL'P,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  Loch  Fine  :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Inverary. 

LOCH  GOY'LE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  which  branches 
off  to  the  north-weft  from  Loch  Long.  Lat.  56.  8.  N. 
Ion.  5.  W. 

LOCH  GRAN'ARD,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ilay;  thirteen  miles  weft-iouth. weft  of 
Ruvaal.  Lat.  55.  55.  N.  Ion.  6.  21.  W. 

LOCH  GREMISHA'DER,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Lewis :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Stor¬ 
naway.  Lat.  58.  8.  N.  Ion.  6.21.  W. 

LOCH  GREOS'AVAH,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  Harris.  Lat.  57.  47.  N.  Ion.  6.  46.  W. 

LOCH  GRISOR'NISH,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Skye,  fouth-weft  of  Loch  Snizorr. 

LOCH  GROI'NARD,  or  Camiscanich,  a  bay  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland  :  four  miles  louth-eaft  of  Udrigil 
Head.  Lat.  59.  50.  N.  Ion.  6.  28.  W. 

LOCH  HAM'NAWAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Lewis.  Lat.  58.  N.  Ion.  6.  58.  W. 

LOCH  LiAR'PART,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Skye.  Lat.  57.  20.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  6. 
23.  W. 

LOCH  HEATH'ER,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  29.  N. 
Ion.  5.  1 .  W. 

LOCH  HECK',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Fine. 

LOCH  HO  PE,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  five  miles  long  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Tongue. 

LOCH  HOU'RN,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  -. 
twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Fort  William.  Lat.  57. 
8.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  43.  W. 

LOCH  HOU'RN.  See  Loch  Dungeon. 

LOCH  IN'CHARD,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  29.  N. 
Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  W. 

LOCH  INDA'AL,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Skye  :  fix  miles  from  Kyle  Rhea.  Lat.  57.  g.  N. 
Ion.  5.46.  W. 
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LOCH  INDA'AL,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland'of  Ilay.  Lat.  55.  48.  N.  Ion.  6.  16.  W. 

LOCH  IN'VER,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coalt  of  Scotland  : 
five  miles  riorth-eaft  of  Rumore  Point.  Lat.  58.  7.  N. 
Ion.  5.  1 1 .  W. 

LOCH  IN'VER,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kircudbright  :  live  miles  north  of  New  Galloway. 

LOCH  ERIN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coalt  of  the  illand 
of  Coll.  Lat.  56.  38.  N.  Ion.  6.  28.  W. 

LOCH  KENMOO'R,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  five  miles 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  at  the  union  of  the  Ken  and 
the  Dee. 

LOCH  KENNARD',  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Lat.  57.  56.  N.  Ion.  5.6.  W. 

LOCH  KEO'SE,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  the  illand 
of  Lewis  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stornaway.  L*t.  58. 

6.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  6.  28.  W. 

LOC’H  KIL'IFLED,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Scot¬ 
land,  eaft  of  Point  Knap.  Lat.  55.  53.  N.  Ion.  5.  33.  W. 

LOCH  KING'SMOOR  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk  :  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sel¬ 
kirk. 

LOCH  KIN'TRA,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Ardimnilli  Point.  Lat.  55.46.  N. 
Ion.  5.  52.  W. 

LOCH  KIS'HORN,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Lat.  57.  19.  N.  Ion.  5.  39.  W. 

LOCH  KYLESWAVEG',  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coalt  of 
the  illand  of  Benbecula.  Lat.  57.25.  N.  Ion.  7.  9.  W. 

LOCH  LAG'GAN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  eight  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide:  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fort  Augultus. 

LOCH  LA'IGH,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Mull.  Lat. 
56.  22,  N.  Ion.  6.  16,  W. 

LOCH  LAW'ERSTON,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Stonehaven. 

LOCH  LAX'FORD,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Cape 
Wrath.  Lat.  53.  24.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  W. 

LOCH  LEAD'MORE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofs :  twenty-four  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Dornoch. 

LOCH  LEE’,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
<ms  :  eleven  miles  north-north- well  of  Brechin. 

°  LOCH  LEOD'AMIS,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  the 
illand  of  Ilay.  Lat.  55.  42.  N.  Ion.  6.  7.  W. 

LOCH  LEV'EN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kinrpfs.  Though  inferior  to  Loch  Lomond,  not  only 
in  extent  but  in  beauty  of  fcenery,  (till  it  mult  be  allowed 
to  prefent  to  the  eye  a  noble  expanfe  of  water,  interfperfed 
with  a  variety  of  fruitful  and  pleafant  illands.  This  lake 
varies  in  fize  confiderably  at  different  feafons  ;  but  its 
average  circumference  may  be  taken  at  twelve  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Lomond-hills,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  hill  of  Balneartie,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  plain  of 
Kin  rofs.  The  trout  of  Loch  Leven  are  of  a  large  fize, 
and  bear  a  Itrong  refemblance,  both  in  tafte  and  appear¬ 
ance,  to  the  falmon.  They  are  regularly  brought  to  the 
Edinburgh  markets,  where  they  find  a  ready  lale,  being 
conlidered  extremely  delicate.  The  red  colour  of  their 
flefti  undoubtedly  arifes  from  their  feeding  chiefly  on  a 
final!  fhell-fifn  of  a  very  deep  tinge,  which  abounds  in  the 
bottom  of  the  loch.  A  variety  of  other  filh  are  likewife 
caught  here.  Eels  are  particularly  plentiful.  Thefe,  in 
the  month  of  September,  generally  migrate  towards  the 
fea  in  great  numbers  by  the  channel  of  the  Leven  river, 
\yhich  takes  its  rife  from  the  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  never  proceed  in  their  migration  except  during  the 
night. 

Loch  Leven  deferves  particular  attention  on  account  of 
the  many  diftinguifhed  remains  of  antiquity  which  either 
adorn  its  illands  or  its  banks.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  of 
Loch  Leven  are  placed  upon  an  illand  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  loch.  Its  original  foundation  is  unknown  ;  for, 
though  tradition  lays  it  was  built  by  Congal,  fon  of 
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Dongart,  king  of  the  Pifts,  yet  very  little  credit  can  be 
given  to  tins  account.  The  hr.t  notice  taken  of  it  in 
hiltory  occurs  in  the  year  1334,  when  :t  was  befieged  by 
fir  John  de  Sterling,  an  Englilh  officer,  commanding  a 
party  of  Scots  who  had  joined  the  Englilh  army.  But 
what  principally  renders  this  caftle  famous  in  Scottilh  hif- 
tory,  is  the  confinement  here  ol  the  unfortunate  queen 
Mary,  by  the  confederate  lords  to  whom  liie  furrendered 
lierlelf  priloner,  after  having  parted  with  Bothwell  at 
Carberry.  Being  placed  in  the  cultody  of  the  wife  of 
Douglas  of  Loch  Leven,  a  woman  of  rude  manners,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  queen,  Hie  fuffered  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  rigorous  captivity.  In  this  callle  Ihe  remained 
for  feveral  months  almolt  forgotten,  till,  the  haughty  con¬ 
duct  of  the  regent  having  eltranged  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  confederates,  they  relolved  to  relcue  her  and  thern- 
lelves  from  his  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  With  this  view 
feveral  attempts  were  made  to  effeft  her  releafe,  but  ail  of 
them  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilance  of  her 
keeper.  Love,  however,  at  halt  prevailed  over  every  ob- 
Itacle.  Mary,  conlcious  of  po  lie  lung  thofe  bewitching 
charms  which  leldom  fail  in  fee uring  a  deep  interelt  in 
the  bread  of  ambitious  youth,  relolved  to  employ  them 
in  captivating  the  heart  of  George  Douglas,  her  keeper’s 
brother.  She  treated  him  with  the  molt  marked  diltinc- 
tion,  and  even  allowed  him  to  entertain  the  molt  daring 
hopes.  The  temptation  was  toogreat  to  be  refilled.  Hav¬ 
ing  engaged  fome  accomplices,  they  contrived  to  fecure 
the  keys  one  evening,  when  the  family  were  at  their  de- 
votibns  ;  and,  opening  the  gates,  allowed  the  queen  and  her 
lover  to  efcape  by  a  boat  which  lay  ready  to  receive  them. 
As  loon  as  they  reached  the  Ihore,  the  queen  was  met  with 
the  utmolt  joy  by  lord  Seaton  and  fir  James  Hamilton, 
with  whomdhe  immediately  fled  to  Niddrie,  in  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian.  See  the  article  Scotland. — The  keys  of  this  caf¬ 
tle  were  thrown  into  the  loch,  after  Douglas  had  effefted 
the  efcape  of  queen  Mary,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1568.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1805,  a  boy,  digging  in  the  fands 
near  Kinrofe  Houle,  found  the  bunch  of  keys,  in  a  very 
corroded  and  decayed  flate. 

LOCH  LEV'EN,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Invernefs,  ten  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide;  an  eaftern  branchof  Loch  Linnhe:  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Fort  William.  Lat.  56.  40.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
5.  20.  W. 

LOCH  LEV'EN,  or  Scrib'en,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt 
of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  23.  N.  Ion.  6.  1 1 .  W. 

LOCH  LEU'RHURST,  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  fea,  on 
the  eaft  coalt  of  the  illand  of  Lewis,  in  Scotland  :  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Stornaway.  Lat.  58.  8.N.  Ion.  6.  27.  W. 

LOCH  LE'YS,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine  :  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Stonehaven. 

LOCH  LIN'NHE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Scotland, 
and  county  of  Argyle,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  from  two 
to  four  wide  :  twenty-five  miles  north-welt  of  Inverary. 
Lat.  56.  31.  N.  Ion.  of  the  entrance,  5.  36.  W. 

LOCH  LO'CHY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs,  between  Fort  Augultus  and  Fort  William,  ten 
miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  one  wide,  communicating 
with  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Linnhe,  and  Loch  Arkeig, 

LOCH  LOD'WALL,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth- 
ealt  coalt  of  the  Harris,  a  little  to  the  north  of  FinnifDay. 
Lat.  57.45.  N.  fon.  6.  53.  W. 

LOCH  LO'EP,  a  ftrait  between  the  illands  of  Benbs- 
cula  and  Wia. 

LOCH  LOM'OND,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Dunbarton,  or  Lennoxlhire.  It  is  the  fineft  and  molt 
beautilul  expanfe  of  water  in  that  country;  and  is  not 
furpafled,  in  variety  and  magnificence  ol  Icenery,  by  any 
in  Great  Britain.  Tliis  lake  extends  about  twenty-lix 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  varies  from  one 
to  eight  miles  in  breadth.  The  broadeft  portion  is  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth.  As  it  approaches  the  north,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  con t rafts.  Here  it  is  much  deeper  than  in  the  broader 
parts.  At  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond  the  depth  is  about 
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120  fathoms,  but  in  the  fouth  divilion  it  is  not  generally 
much  above  fourteen  fathoms.  The  northern  and  deeper 
part  of  this  lake  is  never  covered  with  ice  even  in  the  fe- 
vereit  frofts  ;  but  fouth  from  Lufs  it  is  often  frozen  over 
fo  completely,  that  not  only  men  but  loaded  horfes  can 
pafs  over  it  to  the  different  iflands  in  perfect  fafety.  Loch 
Lomond  is  fupplied  with  water  from  feveral  rivers,  befides 
fmaller  ftreams  from  the  mountains.  It  has,  however, 
but  one  w ay  of  difcharging  itfelf,  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  it  fwells  in  wet  feafons  even  fo  high  as  fix  feet  above 
its  ufual  level.  Fifli  are  caught  here  in  great  abundance, 
particularly  falmon-trout,  eels,  and  perch,  as  likewife  a 
fifh  called  pollock,  which  relembles  in  appearance  and  fla¬ 
vour  the  large  herrings. 

The  beauties  of  this  lake  have  often  been  the  fubjeft 
of  defcription,  both  in  poetry  and  profe.  Thefe  feem 
chiefly  to  arife  from  the  woods  in  its  vicinity,  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  iflands,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
terrific  Grampians,  which  afford  a  llriking  contralt  to  the 
more  placid  fcenery  immediately  adjacent.  At  the  Houfe 
of  Cameron,  placed  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
the  whole  charms  of  this  delightful  expanfe  are  in  full 
view.  After  pafling  this  mantion,  the  road  fkirts  along 
the  weftern  bank,  fometimcs  lofing  itfelf  among  the  natu¬ 
ral  foliage  that  clothes  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  and 
at  other  times  emerging  into  a  more  free  fpace  ;  thereby 
prefenting  in  fucceflion  a  variety  of  views  of  the  lake, 
iflands,  and  neighbourhood,  highly  captivating  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  iflands  in  Loch  Lomond,  fmall  and  great,  are  ufu- 
ally  reckoned  to  be  thirty  in  number.  Molt  of  them  are 
finely  wooded,  hut  not  above  ten  are  of  any  confiderable 
fize.  The  principal  ones  are  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Montrofe  and  fir  James  Colquhoun  of  Lufs.  Inchcail/oc/i, 
or  the  Ifland  of  Old  Women,  fo  called  from  a  nunnery 
formerly  there,  was  at  one  time  the  (cite  of  the  church  of 
Buchanan  in  Stirlingfhire.  Inchnuirin  is  the  molt  valua¬ 
ble  ifland  in  the  lake,  and  has  a  deer-park  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Montrofe.  The  ifland  of  Inch-tavanach,  i.  e. 
the  Ifland  of  the  Monk’s  Houfe,  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumltance  of  a  monk  having  fixed  his  refidence 
here  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  other  iflands  are  not 
deferving  of  particular  notice,  except  as  all  contributing, 
by  the  beauty  of  their  verdure,  to  render  the  whole  fce- 
nery  more  interefting and  varied  than  it  othei  wife  would  be. 

Loch  Lomond  has  long  been  celebrated  for  three  won¬ 
ders;  “fifh  without  fins,  waves  without  wind,  and  a  float¬ 
ing  ifland.”  The  fifh  without  fins  are  manifeftly  vipers, 
which  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  fometimes  fwim 
from  one  ifland  to  another.  Waves  without  wind  are 
common  to  this  lake,  with  all  extenfive  deep  waters,  when 
a  calm  immediately  fucceeds  a  ftorm.  The  floating  ifland 
is  now  fixed  near  the  weft  fhore  of  the  I  tie  of  Inchcona- 
gan  ;  and,  if  it  ever  did  float,  mult  he  confidered  as  a 
mofly  fragment  bound  together  by  the  matted  roots  of 
coarfe  grafFes,  willows,  Dutch  myrtles,  See.  The  waters 
of  this  lake  are  fuppofed  to  be  riling  in  height.  Acrofs 
the  channel  of  a  ltream  called  Fallocb,  at  the  northern 
extremity,  there  is  a  number  of  (tones  fixed  regularly, 
and  evidently  intended  for  enabling  paftengers  to  crofs 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  which  are  now  however  co¬ 
vered  with  at  lead  five  feet  of  water.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  bay  of  Camftraddan,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  is 
a  heap  of  ftones  vifible,  which  is  faid  to  have  formerly 
compofed  the  refidenceof  the  Colquhouns  of  Camltraddan. 
Camden,  in  his  Atlas  Britannica,  mentions  an  ifland  ex- 
ifting  here  in  his  day,  with  a  houfe  and  garden  upon  it. 
About  five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  this  heap  of  ftones  there 
is  another,  faid  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  :  the 
field  oppolite  to  it  is  ft  ill  called  Church-field.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lilbon  in  1755,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  this  lake,  were  agitated  in  a  lingular  manner. 
Loch  Lomond  is  twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Stirling,  and 
twelve  ealt  of  Inverary,  Lat.  56.  3.  N,  Ion.  of  the  fouth 
extremity,  4.  30.  W. 


LOCH  LONG',  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
and  county  of  Argyle,  fifteen  miles  long  and  one  wide, 
between  Loch  Fine  and  Loch  Lomond.  Lat.  55.  59.  N. 
Ion.  of  the  entrance,  4.  38. 

LOCH  LOSA'VA,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Lewis.  Lat.  57.  54.  N.  Ion.  6.  53.  W. 

LOCH  LOU'NG,  a  north  branch  of  Loch  Duich. 

LOCH  of  the  LOW'S,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Selkirk. 

LOCH  LOY'AL,  a  lake  on  the  north  coait  of  Scotland, 
and  county  of  Sutherland,  five  miles  long  :  two  miles 
fouth  of  Tongue. 

LOCH  LUI'CHART,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofs:  eleven  miles  weft  of  Dingwall. 

LOCH  LYD'OCFI,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  five  miles  weft  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  LY'ON,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  MAD'DY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  five  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide  :  fe- 
venteen  miles  north- north- weft  of  Fort  Augultus. 

LOCH  MAHA'AKE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  -.  five  miles  north-welt  of  Dumblane. 

LOCH  MA'RE,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Scotland, 
about  eleven  miles  long  and  two  broad,  full  of  iflands. 
To  the  north  it  communicates  with  PluckartBay  and 
Loch  Eve.  Lat.  57.  34.  N.  Ion.  of  the  inland  extremity, 
5.  16.  W. 

LOCH  MER'K,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  feven  miles  north  of  Blair  Athol. 

LOCH  MICK'LY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs :  thirteen  miles  north-north-ealt  of  P’ort  Au- 
guftus. 

LOCH  MIL'FORD,  or  Loch  Mel'ford,  a  fafe  road 
or  harbour,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  herrings.  Lat.  56. 16.  N.  Ion.  5.  32.  W. 

LOCH  MINGA'RY,  a  bay  on  the  north- weft  coaft  of 
Mull.  Lat.  56.  37.  N.  Ion.  6.  10.  W. 

LOCH  MO'AN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-weft: 
part  of  the  county  of  Kircudbright;  eighteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  New  Galloway. 

LOCH  MOCH'RUM,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Wigton  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Wigton. 

LOCH  MO'NAR,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Rofs,  fix  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

LOCH  MONTE'ITH,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch 
Lomond,  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  two 
woody  ifles,  one  prefenting  the  ruins  of  a  monaflery,  the 
other  thole  of  acaftle  of  the  old  earls  of  Monteith. 

LOCH  MOO'RN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-weft: 
part  of  the  county  of  Rofs  :  nine  miles  north  of  Dingwall. 

LOCH  MO'RE,  a  large  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  county  of  Rofs.  This  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Loch  Broom  :  nine  miles  ealt  of  Udrigil  Head.  Lat. 
57.  54.  N.  Ion.  5.  8.  W. 

LOCH  MOR'RER,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Invernefs,  ten  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  p'ort  William. 
Lat.  56.  56.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth,  5.  50.  W. 

LOCH  MOY',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  connty  of 
Invernefs,  near  a  town  of  the  lame  name  :  nine  miles 
fouth-eali  of  Invernefs. 

LOCH  MOY'DART,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  between  the 
counties  of  Argyle  and  Invernefs  :  four  miles  weft  of 
Ardimnifti  Point.  Lat.  56.  47.  N.  Ion.  5.  50.  W. 

LOCH  NAGAU'L,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  30.  N.  Ion.  6.  8.  W. 

LOCH  NAMAD'DY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  North 
Uilt.  Lat.  57.  35.  N.  Ion,  7.  7.  W. 

LOCH  NA'VER,  a  lake  in  the  north  part  of  Scotland, 
twelve  miles  in  circumference  :  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Dornoch. 

LOCH  NELL',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle:  feventeen  miles  north-weft  of  Inverary. 

LOCH  NESS',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  In- 
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vernefs:  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  between 
Fort  Auguftus  and  the  Frith  of  Murray,  into  which  its 
waters  run.  Its  depth,  iu  the  centre,  is  from  fixty  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  fathoms;  and  even  near  its  tides,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  the  points  of  Torr  and  Foyers,  the  declivity  is 
ftich,  that  a  fhip  of  the  line  might. fail  in  fafety  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  fliore,  from  end  to  end,  on  either  fide 
of  the  lake.  Neither  Loch  Nets  nor  Lodi  Catharine,  is 
ever  frozen  beyond  a  few  fathoms  from  the  margin. 
This  fad  was  long  accounted  wonderful,  and  attributed 
to  fome  peculiar  quality  of  the  water;  but  the  water  of 
Loch  Nefs  differs  in  no  refpect  from  other  frelli  water; 
and  the  water  of  both  lakes  freezes  as  quickly  as  any  other 
water  when  expofed  in  feparate  veffels.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  lakes  themfelves  never  being  frozen  over,  is  ealiiy 
and  completely  accounted  for  by  the  difcoveries  of  mo¬ 
dern  chemiftry.  Water,  like  molt  other  bodies,  is  expanded 
by  beat,  and  condenfed,  or  contracted  in  volume,  by  cold  ; 
but  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  effects  of  heat  or  cold 
on  water,  that  water  is  gradually  condenfed  by  cold  until 
it  arrives  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  when 
it  begins  to  be  again  gradually  dilated  ;  and,  when  it 
readies  the  freezing  point,  it  expands  with  violence. 
This  being  the  cafe,  water  in  very  deep  lakes'can  never  be 
frozen  in  Inch  climates  as  ours.  When  the  upper  ftratum 
is  condenfed  in  its  progrels  towards  freezing,  it  becomes, 
of  courle,  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  ftrata  below  it,  and 
finks  down  towards  the  bottom.  What  was  the  fecond 
ftratum  now  becomes  the  nppermoft,  is  condenfed  in  its 
turn,  becomes  fpecifically  heavier,  and  finks  down  as  the 
firlt  funk.  All  the  ftrata  in  the  lake  mult  neceffarily  go 
through  the  fame  procefs,  finking  and  riling  alternately 
before  congelation  can  take  place;  but  where  the  water, 
as  in  Loch  Nefs,  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  deep, 
the  uppermoft  ftrata  receive  their  original  temperature 
long  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  rife  again  in  their  turn, 
and,  in  fuch  climates  as  ours,  the  procefs  goes  on  for  ever, 
and  prevents  aftual  congelation. 

Loch  Nefs  is  frequently  agitated  with  great  violence 
by  the  winds;  and  on  fome  occafions  even  without  any 
apparent  caufe.  An  event  of  this  fort  occurred  in  a  molt 
extraordinary  manner  on  the  ill  of  November,  1755,  the 
time  of  the  great  earthquake  which  nearly  deltroyed  Lif- 
bon  :  the  water  role  with  the  utmoft  impetuofity  from  ealt 
to  welt,  many  of  the  waves  being  carried  two  hundred 
yards  up  the  Oich,  and  breaking,  on  its  banks,  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river:  it  continued  in  this  ftate  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  the  commotion  ceafed,  by  a  wave 
much  larger  than  any  that  preceded  it  overflowing  the 
north  fliore  of  the  lake.  Lech  Nefs  communicates,  by 
the  river  Nefs,  with  the  Moray  Frith,  and  forms  part  of 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  from  that  arm  of  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on  the  weftern  coaft.  As  the 
lakes  are  all  navigable,  and  rife  very  little  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  a  canal  was  lately  projected  on  this  line.  It  is 
denominated  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  is  now  nearly 
completed,  under  the  fcientific  management  of  Mr.  Tel¬ 
ford;  and,  as  it  is  defigned  to  admit  frigates  of  32  guns, 
there  is  reafon  to  expeft  that  the  Angular  fpectacle  will 
foon  be  exhibited,  of  large  veffels  crofting  the  Britilh 
iftand,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  ocean,  furrounded 
by  mountains  which  frequently  tower  to  an  enormous 
height.  The  fcenery  of  this  lake  is  grand  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  the  higheft  degree,  as  the  hills  are  well  covered 
with  wood,  and  fometimes  flope  gradually  from  the  fliore, 
and  at  others  rife  with  the  utmoft  boldnefs  and  irregula¬ 
rity.  The  Vale  of  Foyers,  at  its  eaftern  extremity,  is  not 
inferior  in  romantic  beauty  to  the  celebrated  Dovedale  of 
Derbyfhire.  The  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  forms 
two  molt  beautiful  falls,  one  of  them  feventy  and  the 
ether  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  latter 
is  confequently  among  the  loftieft  in  the  world  ;  and.  dur¬ 
ing  floods,  prefents  a  view  at  once  grand  and  impreflive. 
■pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mifs  Spence's  Sketches. 

LOCH  NEV'ISH,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  s 
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twenty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Fort  William.  Lat.  58, 
14.  N.  Ion.  5  9.  W. 

LOCH  NI'ET,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland; 
twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  14..  N. 
Ion.  5 .  9.  W. 

LOCH  OI'CH,  a  laKe  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Inv.em.efs,  four  miles  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide; 
communicates  with  Loch  Nefs  four  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Fort  Auguftus. 

LOCH  OO'CHAN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs :  nine  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Geor°-e’s 
Town.  0 

LOCH  ORR',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fifes 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Dunfermline. 

LOCH  OR  ENT,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Caithnefs  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Thurfo. 

LOCH  PAAT'OCH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs:  twelve  miles  north  of  George’s  Town. 

LOCH  PAR'TIN,  a  bay  on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  iftand 
of  North  Uift.  Lat.  57.  35.  N.  Ion.  7.  8.  W. 

LOCH  PQTREE',  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  iftand 
of  Skye.  Lat.  57.23.  N.  Ion.  6.  6.  W. 

LOCH  PULTEE'L,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
the  iftand  of  Skye.  Lat.  57.  29.  N.  Ion.  6.  43.  W. 

LOCH  QUICH',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs:  iixteen  miles  north  of  Fort  William. 

LOCH  RAN'NOCH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  to  the  eaft  qf 
George’s  Town. 

LOCI I  RESO'RT,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft  coaft; 
of  Lewis.  Lat.  57.  57.  N.  Ion.  6.  57.  W. 

LOCH  RID'AN,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  north  of  the  iftand  of  Bute. 

LOCH  RU'E,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland:  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Afynt  Point.  Lat.  58.  8.  N.  Ion.  5.  13.  W. 

LOCII  RU'EVAL,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
iftand  of  North  Uift.  Lat.  57.  30.  N.  Ion.  7.  8.  W. 

LOCH  RUT'T'ON,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Kirkcudbright :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dumfries. 

LOCH  RY'AN,  a  large  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
between  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton,  north  of  Stran- 
rawer.  Lat.  55.  7.  N.  Ion.  of  the  entrance,  4.  59.  W. 

LOCH  SAR'K,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  ; 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  16.  N 
Ion.  5.  4.  W. 

LOCH  SCAV'IG,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Ille 
of  Skye.  Lat.  57.  8.  N.  Ion.  36.  W. 

LOCH  SCOU'RIE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Wrath.  Lat.  58.  22.  N 
Ion.  5.  6.  W. 

LOCH  SE'AFORTH,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  iftand  of  Lewis,  ten  miles  in  length  :  eighteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Stornaway.  Lat.  57.  55.  N.  Ion.  6.  38.  W. 

LOCH  SER'ESORT,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Rum 
Iftand.  Lat.  56.  58.  N.  Ion.  '6.  19.  W. 

LOCH  SHELL',  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Lewis. 
Lat.  58.  N.  Ion.  6.  23.  W. 

LOCH  SHIE'LL,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  between  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Argyle  and  Invernefs,  fixteen  miles  long,  and  one 
wide;  has  a  communication  with  Loch  Moydart:  the 
north-eaft  end  lies  ten  miles  north-weft  of  FoitfWilliam, 
and  the  mouth  opens  into  Loch  Moydart  in  lat.  56.  44.  N. 
Ion.  5.  48.  W. 

LOCH  SHIE'LDAG,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Loch  Terridon,  in  the  county  of  Rofs:  five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Loch  Achrakin. 

LOCH  SHIN',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  twelve  miles  long,  and  or.e  and 
a  half  wide:  thirteen  miles  weft-north-weirof  Dornoch. 

LOCH  SKE'NE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  cf 
Aberdeen  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Kintore. 

LOCH  SKI'ACH,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  cf 
Perth  :  fix  miles  north-weft  or  Dunkeld. 

LOCH  SKY'PORT,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  South 
Uift.  Lat.  57. 18.  N.  Ion.  7.  12,  W. 
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LOCH  SLEP'IN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Skye.  Lat.  57.  8.  N.  Ion.  6.  W. 

LOCH  SLIGACHAN',  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Ifle  of  Skye :  one  mile  fouth  of  Torrimore  Head.  Lat.  57. 
20.  N.  Ion.  6.  3.  W. 

LOCH  SNI'ZORT,  a  large  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Skye,  between  Ru  Borniflag  and  Vaternifh 
Point.  Lat.  58.  32.  N.  Ion.  6.  25.  W. 

LOCH  SPEL'VE,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  27.  N.  Ion.  6.  4.6.  W. 

LOCH  STAF'FIN,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
Ifle  of  Skye:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ruhunilh.  Lat.  57. 
37.  N.  Ion.  6.  10.  W. 

LOCH  STOCK'ENISH,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Harris.  Lat.  57.  46.  N.  Ion.  6.  49.  W.. 

LOCK  STOR'NAWAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Lewis,  fouth  of  Stornaway.  Lat.  58.  11.  N. 
Ion.  6.  16.  W. 

LOCK  STRATII'BEG,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Aberdeen :  two  miles  weft  of  Rattery 
Head . 

LOCH  STREV'IN,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Argyle,  north  of  the  ifland  of  Bute.  Lat. 
55.  53.  N.  Ion.  4.  45.  W. 

LOCH  SU'NART,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Fort  William.  Lat.  56.  39.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
5.  58.  W. 

LOCH  SWI'NE.  See  Loch  Achastiel,  p.  861. 

LOCH  TA'IN,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Arran  :  five  miles  north  of  Brodick. 

LOCH  TAR'BET,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jura.  Lat.  56.  1.  N.  Ion.  of  the  entrance,  5.  5.  W. 

LOCH  TAR'BET  (Eaft),  a  bay  of  Loch  Fyne,  on  the 
coaft  of  Argyle,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  Kintyre,  with  a  village  called  Eaft  Tarbet:  thirty- 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Inverary,  and  thirty-five  north  of 
Campbelton. 

LOCH  TAR'BET  (Weft),  an  arm  of  the  fea,  about 
feven  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  at  the  north  extremity 
of  Kintyre,  with  a  village  called  Weft  Tarbet,  about  a 
mile  from  Eaft  Tarbet.  Lat.  55.  48.  N.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
5.  30.  W. 

LOCH  TAR'BET,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  which  divides  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis, 
called  The  Lewis,  from  that  part  called  Harris ;  divided 
from  Weft  Loch  Tarbet  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  land  : 
twenty  miles  foutli-weft  of  Stornaway.  Lat.  57.  50.  N. 
Ion.  6.  44.  W. 

LOCH  TAR'BET  (Weft),  a  bay  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  feparated  from  Tarbet  Loch 
by  an  ifthmus  of  land.  Lat.  57.  53.  N.  Ion.  6.  54.  W. 

LOCH  TA'Y,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth.  It  abounds  with  fifli,  fuch  as  pike,  falmon,  perch, 
trout,  lampreys,  eels.  See.  At  the  end  of  the  loch  is  an 
ifland,  on  which  was  once  a  priory  5  fome  of  the  ruins  are 
yet  vifible.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Perth. 

LOCH  TE'AGUS,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Loch  Sunatt. 

LOCH  TER'RIDON,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  the  year  1773,  it  is  faid  that  the  herrings  fvvam 
fo  thick  in  this  loch,  that  the  boats  of  about  250  buffes, 
all  having  two,  and  many  three,  together  with  an  immenfe 
number  of  country  boats,  from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels 
burthen,  were  often  twice  loaded  in  a  night,  and  fre¬ 
quently  they  were  obliged  to  cut  the  taves  (cords  by 
which  the  nets  are  kept  together)  of  their  nets,  leave  part 
of  them  in  the  water,  and  carry  the  reft  on  thore  to  be 
emptied,  being  10  loaded  that  they  could  not  carry  the 
•whole  at  one  time.  They  continued  there  for  two  months. 
Lat.  57.  36.  N.  Ion.  5.  47.  W. 

LOCH  TI'ERKILL,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Mull.  Lat.  56  20.  N.  Ion.  6.  21.  W. 

LOCH  TOL'LIE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Argyle  :  eleven  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Glenorchy. 
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LOCH  TROI'G,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs  :  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Fort  William. 

LOCH  TU'A,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Mull, 
formed  by  the  ifland  of  Uiva.  Lat.  56.32. N.  Ion.  6. 14.  W. 

LOCH  TU'A,  or  Broad  Bay,  a  large  bay  or  inlet  of 
the  fea,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth:  eaft  of  Stornaway. 
Lat.  58.  16.  N.  Ion.  6.  12.  W. 

LOCH  TUM'EL,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Blair  Athol. 

LOCH  TUN'AG,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
the  fouth-eaft  continuation  of  Loch  Ewe,  with  which  it 
communicates. 

LOCH  TUR'RET,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Crieff. 

LOCH  TUS'CAG,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  57.  20.  N.  Ion.  5.  48.  W. 

LOCH  VACK',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Blair  Athol. 

LOCH  VAL'ICAN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Blair  Athol. 

LOCH  UI'LK,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  24.  N.  Ion.  5.49.  W. 

LOCH  VOI'L,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Crieff. 

LOCH  VRI'NE,  a  lake  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Rofs :  fix  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  is  twenty-five  mile  weft-north-weft  of  Dingwal. 

LOCH  VROTACHAN',  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  Aberdeenfhire  :  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Caftleton  of  Braemar. 

LOCH  USKF.BA'GH,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ben- 
becula.  Lat.  57.25.  N.  Ion.  7.  12.  W. 

LOCH  USS'IE,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Rofs:  two  miles  weft  of  Dingwal. 

LOCH  WAT'TEN,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Caithnefs  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Wick. 

LOCH  YE'BEN,  a  lake  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
on  the  north  fide  of  Loch  Terridon. 

LO'CHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  city  of  Africa, 
which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Scipio’s  foldiers. 

LOCHA'BER,  a  diftrift  of  the  fhire  of  Invernefs  in 
Scotland.  It  is  bounded  by  Moydart  on  the  weft,  Glen- 
gary  on  the  north,  Badenoch  on  the  eaft,  and  Lorn  on  the 
fouth.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Lake  or  Loch  Aber  ; 
and  extends  about  twenty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
thirty  from  north  to  fouth.  The  country  is  barren,  bleak, 
mountainous,  and  rugged.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aber,  in  the  centre  between  the  Weft  and  North  High¬ 
lands,  Hands  Fort  William,  with  the  town  of  Maryburgh, 
built  upon  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  Benevis.  Lochaber  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  Camerons,  and  Mackintofhes.  The  caftle  of 
Macdonald  of  Giengary,  in  this  diftriiSt,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  in  the  year  1715,  in  confequence  of  his  declaring 
for  the  Pretender:  the  elegant  houle  and  gardens  belong¬ 
ing  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel  underwent  the  fame  fate,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  in  the  year  1746. 

LO'CHE,  or  Loach.  See  Cobitis. 

LO'CHEM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Guelderland,  on  the  Borkel :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Zutphen. 

LOCHER  MOSS',  a  morafs  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  From  the 
vaft  oak-trees  that  are  dug  up,  it  is  evident,  that  this  mo- 
rafs  has  been  at  fome  diftant  period  a  great  foreft.  Ca¬ 
noes  and  anchors  have  been  frequently  found  here;  and, 
as  the  prefent  morafs  is  but  little  elevated,  it  appears  pro¬ 
bable  it  has  been  once  covered  by  the  fea. 

LO'CHES,  a  to  wn  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrieft,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire.  This 
town,  with  the  reft  of  Touraine,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  England.  Here  is  a  caftle,  ftanding  on  a  rock, 
formerly  a  very  important  fortification .  In  this  caftle  are, 
or  were,  four  ranges  of  fubterraneous  paftages,  running 
over  each  other,  in  the  uppermoft  of  which  Lewis  Srorza, 
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Suke  of  Milan,  was  kept  prifoner  for  ten  years,  and  where 
alfo  he  died.  In  a  large  tower  in  it,  are  two  cages,  or 
moveable  rooms,  with  very  ffrong  oak  gates,  covered 
with  iron,  in  one  of  which  cardinal  Balve,  bifliop  of  An¬ 
gers,  was  confined  by  Louis  XII.  It  is  twenty-one  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tours,  and  thirty-fix  north-welt  of 
Chateauroux.  Lat. 4.7.  7.  N.  Ion.  o.  34.  E. 

LOCHFAL'LART,  a  village  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye. 

LO'CHIA,yi  [from  Gr,  a  lying-in  woman.]  A 

difcharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  of  women,  occurring 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  placenta,  and  continuing  four, 
five,  or  more,  days. 

LO'CHIAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  lying-in  women.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  medical  writers  to  filch  fevers  as  arife  from  fup- 
preflions  or  imminutions  of  the  lochial  difcharges,  or  from 
any  other  irregularities  during  the  time  of  that  difcharge. 

LO'CHIAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  and 
citadel  of  Egypt,  near  Alexandria. 

LOCHMA'BEN,  a  town  and  royal  borough,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  and  diltrict  of  Annandale,  Scotland. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  number 
of  fmall  lochs  in  its  vicinity.  This  borough,  according 
to  tradition,  received  its  original  charter  from  king  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  whofe  paternal  eftate  was  the  lordfhip  of  An¬ 
nandale.  It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  this  monarch  bellowed 
upon  it  a  confiderable  portion  of  lands  from  his  own  pro¬ 
perty.  The  oldeft  charter  extant  is  a  writ  of  novodamtis , 
by  James  VI.  dated  July  16,  1612;  which  afiigns  as  a  rea- 
fon  for  the  renewal,  the  deltruction  of  the  town  and  its  re¬ 
cords  by  the  Englifli,  during  fonie  of  their  inroads.  Loch- 
maben  has  undoubtedly  been  formerly  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  at  prefent.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
veiled  in  a  provoft,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  trea- 
furer,  and  nine  common-council-men.  Coarfe  linen  is 
the  ftaple  production  of  this  place;  60,000  yards  being 
annually  manufactured  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  Englifii  market.  The  coal  ufed  for  fuel  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Cumberland.  Annan,  Dumfries,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  Sanquhar,  and  this  town,  join  in  fending  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament. 

The  parifli  of  Lochmaben  extends  about  ten  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Annan,  which  pofiefles  a  very  valuable 
falmon-filliery,  almolt  contiguous  to  the  town.  Several 
fmaller  Itreams  flow  into  this  river,  all  of  which  are  abun¬ 
dantly  fupplied  with  trout.  In  the  large!!:  of  the  lochs, 
which  prefents  a  truly  beautiful  flieet  of  water,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fifii  are  caught.  The  filhermen  aflert,  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  lixteen  different  kinds  fit  for  the  table. 
Among  thefe  is  one  called  the  vendife,  or  vendace,  fome  fay 
from  Vendois  in  France,  as  being  brought  thence  by  one 
of  the  Jamefes.  This  ltory,  however,  does  not  feem  very 
probable,  as  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  this  fifh  dies 
the  inftar.t  it  is  touched;  it  has  in  vain  been  attempted 
to  tranfport  it  to  other  lochs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
vendife  is  about  the  fize  of  a  herring,  and  refembles  it 
both  in  external  appearance  and  anatomical  ftrubture.  In 
tafte  and  flavour  it  is  extremely  delicate,  fo  that  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  moft  delicious  fifii  that  fwims.  It  lies 
generally  in  the  deeped  parts  of  the  loch,  and  is  caught 
with  the  net. 

Upon  a  peninfula  which  ftretches  out  into  this  loch 
Hands  a  caflle,  originally  built  by  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  firft 
of  that  name  who  fwayed  the  Scottifii  fceptre.  It  was  a 
place  of  great  (Length  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms;  and  could  dill  be  made  fo,  if  its  fortifications 
were  raifed  anew  according  to  the  principles  of  modern 
warfare.  The  original  buildings  of  the  caflle  feem  to 
have  occupied  about  an  acre  of  ground.  The  walls  were 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Three  ditches  furround  the  whole 
at  different  diftances.  The  area  contained  within  theou- 
termofl  wall  may  be  about  thirteen  acres  :  the  inner  one 
pafles  through  a  part  of  the  caflle,  within  which  there  was 
a  place  for  the  fecurity  of  the  boats,  either  from  the- ef¬ 
fects  of  the  weather  or  an  enemy.  While  Scotland  was  a 
diitinft  kingdom  from  England,  this  fort  was  the  frontier 
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garrifon  againft  Carlifle.  The  marquis  of  Annandale, 
among  his  other  titles,  aflum.es  that  of  conftable,  or  here¬ 
ditary  keeper,  of  the  caflle  of  Lochmaben.  To  this  office 
was  attached  a  falary  of  300I.  Scotch,  along  with  the  filh- 
ings  of  the  lochs.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
compofing  the  garrifon,  the  government  had  likewife  what 
was  called  a  laird- a. -mart  or  lardiner-mart  cow,  which  was 
one  of  the  beft  fat  cows  from  every  parifli  in  Annandale, 
Very  little  of  the  cattle  now  remains,  it  having  been  com¬ 
pletely  pillaged  of  its  materials  for  the  conftruction  and 
ornament  of  fome  lioufes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Between  this  caflle  and  the  Kirk-lochs,  clofe  to  the 
town,  are  the  veftiges  of  another  fort  of  more  ancient  date. 
Tradition  reports  that  the  ftones  were  removed  to  afiift  in 
building  another  caflle,  probably  that  in  the  loch.  The 
fltuation  of  this  caflle  is  line,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
profpedt  over  an  extenflve  plain.  It  was  originally  the 
refidence  of  the  Bruce  family,  before  they  afeended  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid  that  king  Robert  I.  was 
born  here. 

Contiguous  to  the  caflle  firft  mentioned,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Annan,  lies  a  large  trabt  of  fertile  land,  called  the 
Four-towns,  as  comprehending  four  populous  villages. 
Thefe  lands  were  originally  granted  by  one  of  the  Scottifh 
monarchs  to  his  houfehold  fervants;  and,  the  property  of 
each  being  very  fmall,  bare  pofleffion  was  declared  a  fuf- 
ficient  title.  When  any  part  of  this  property  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  mark  the  tranfadtion  in  the 
books  of  the  lord  of  the  barony.  In  meafuring  the  lands 
of  this  diftridt,  an  ell,  called  the  barony-ell,  is  made  ufe 
of,  which  contains  42  inches,  whereas  the  common  ell  of 
the  country  is  only  38  inches.  Lochmaben  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity  derive  no  fmall  degree  of  celebrity,  as  the  feene  of 
fome  of  the  heroic  adtions  of  the  renowned  fir  William 
Wallace.  It  is  ten  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and  fixty- 
five  fouth-ibuth-weft  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  55.11.  N.  Ion. 
3.  27.  W. 

LOCHNEV7,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  lixty  miles  north  of  Calniar. 

LOCHO'N  (Stephen),  a  French  pried,  whofe  religious 
and  moral  writings  are  held  in  efteem  by  devout  catholics, 
was  a  native  of  Chartres;  but  in  what  year  he  was  born 
is  not  known.  He  purfued  his  ffudies  in  the  college  of 
Navarre  at  Paris  ;  and,  in  the  year  1674,  had  the  degree  of 
doctor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  in 
that  feminary.  For  feveral  years  he  was  incumbent  of 
Bretonvilliers  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres  ;  but  was  obliged 
by  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health  to  reflgn  that  benefice,  and  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  fpent  his  time  in  ftudy 
and  compofition.  He  died  about  the  year  1 720.  Among 
other  works,  he  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  Picture  of  the 
truly  devout  Perfon,  in  all  Kinds  of  Situations,  according 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
i2mo.  1679.  2.  The  Ulufionsof  Falfe  Zeal,  a  Moral  Al¬ 

legory,  &c.  with  Examples  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,  1696,  121110.  3.  An  Abridgment  of  Church 

Difcipline,  &c.  for  the  Inltrudtion  of  the  Clergy,  2  vols. 
8 vo.  1702  and  1705.  4.  The  Death  of  Sinners  in  a  State 

of  Impenitence,  1709,  nrao.  5.  Dialogues  between  a 
Courtier  and  a  Solitary,  relative  to  the  Conduct  of  the 
Great,  1713,  121110.  6.  A  Treatife  on  Confeffion,  for  the 

Ufe  of  Confeflors  and  Penitents,  1708,  12010.  to  which  a 
Supplement  was  added  in  1710.  Moreri. 

LOCHRUS'BEG,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  54.  46.  N.  Ion,  8.  23.  W. 

LOCHRUS'MORE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,, 
and  county  of  Donegal,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Loch- 
rulbeg. 

LOCH'STETT,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  caflle,  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  dungeon,  which  formerly  ferved  as  a  piifon  :  four 
miles  north  of  Pillau. 

LOCH'TY  WA'TER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  which  runs  into  the  river  I.even  about 
three  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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LOCKVIT'ZE,  a  town  of  Ruffa,  in  the  government 
of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Sofa  :  ninety-fix  mites  fouth-eaft 
of  Tchernigov.  Lat.  50.  20,  N.  Ion.  2.8.  14.  E. 

LOCHWIN'NOCH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew  ;  confiderable  for  its  cotton  manufactures  :  fix 
miles  fouth-vveft  of  Paifley. 

LOCK,  f.  [toe,  Sax.]  An  inftrument  compofed  of 
fprings  and  holts,  ofed  to  fallen  doors  or  chefts. — As 
there  are  lochs  for  feveral  purpofes,  fo  are  there  feveral 
inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their  wards  -or  guards, 
Moxon. 

We’ve  locks,  to  {lifeguard  necelfaries, 

And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves.  Shakefpeare. 

The  lock  is  reckoned  the  mafterpiece  in  fmithery ;  a 
great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  contriving 
and  varying  the  wards,  fprings,  bolts,  See.  and  adjufting 
them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  ufed,  and  to  the 
various  occafions  of  uling  them. 

From  the  various  ftruCture  of  locks,  accommodated  to 
their  different  intentions,  they  acquire  various  names. 
Thofe  placed  on  outer  doors  are  called  Jlock-locks ;  thofs 
on  chamber  doors,  Jpring-locks ;  thofe  on  trunks,  trunk- 
locks ,  pad-locks,  See. 

As  on  the  proper  confiruCtion  of  locks  the  fecurity  of 
the  mod  valuable  kinds  of  property  almoft  entirely  de¬ 
pends,  and  as  numberlefs  devices  are  continually  fallen 
upon  to  elude  the  utmoft  efforts  of  mechanical  invention 
in  this  rei'peCt,  it  thence  becomes  an  objeCt  of  no  fmall 
importance  to  invent  a  lock  which  it  fltould  be  impoflible 
to  open  except  by  its  proper  key. 

A  common  lock  confilts  of  a  ftrong  holt,  which  mud  be 
fitted  in  a  proper  box  or  cafe  affixed  to  the  door,  and  in- 
clofing  it  on  all  fides,  to  defend  it  from  violence,  that  it 
cannot  be  withdrawn  except  by  the  application  of  the 
key,  which  fliould  enter  the  lock  by  a  fmall  key-hole, 
and  be  furrounded  by  numerous  wards,  that  occafion  the 
paffage  the  key  paffes  through,  in  turning  round  to  move 
the  bolt,  to  be  very  crooked  and  intricate,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  any  inltrument  or  falfe  key  to 
withdraw  the  bolt.  The  third  part  of  the  lock  is  the 
tumbler,  which  is  a  catch  or  click  holding  the  bolt  from 
being  withdrawn  except  the  tumbler  be  fir  ft  removed  by 
the  key,  .which  is  done  at  the  fame  time  it  flioots  the  bolt. 
This  common  lock  cannot  be  made  perfectly  fecure  from 
being  picked  or  opened  without  the  right  key,  from  the 
circumftance  that  the  wards,  though  they  may  be  vari- 
oufly  difpofed,  fo  as  to  require  a  very  crooked  key,  mull: 
be  always  left  fixed  in  the  lock,  and  their  figure  may  be 
taken  by  introducing  a  fmall  falfe  key,  covered  with  wax 
or  other  plaftic  fubllance,  and  receiving  the  impreffion  of 
the  wards,  from  which  information  a  falfe  or  lkeleton  key 
may  be  made,  that  will  enter  the  lock  and  withdraw  the 
bolt;  or,  if  it  will  only  raife  up  the  tumbler,  the  bolt  may 
fometimes  be  forced  back  by  other  means.  Another  rea- 
fon  of  the  infufficiency  of  the  common  lock  is,  that  the 
variations  capable  of  being  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  wards  are  not  fufficient  to  produce  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  locks  without  having  great  numbers  exactly  alike, 
and  their  keys  capable  of  opening  each  other  reciprocally; 
from  which  circumftance  they  become  but  an  imperfeCl 
fecurity,  as  any  ill-difpoled  perfon  may,  by  furnifh- 
ing  himfelf  with  a  great  variety  of  old  keys,  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  open  almoft  any  common  lock  ;  particularly  if 
thefe  keys  are  filed  away  to  fkeletons,  that  is,  leaving  as 
little  as  poflible  of  the  folid  part  of  the  key,  which  will 
then  have  a  greater  chance  of  paffing  in  between  the  in¬ 
tricate  wards. 

To  produce  a  lock  which  would  be  free  from  thefe  ob¬ 
jections  has  been  the  ftudy  of  many  ingenious  mechanics, 
whofe  various  locks  have  different  properties  and  advan¬ 
tages.  The  locks  invented  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Bramah  difplay 
great  ingenuity,  and  demand  a  particular  defeription,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  very  general  ufe  for  many  years  pad,  and 
greatly  admired,  lie  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention 
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in  1784,  and  eftahliftied  a  manufactory  of  them,  In  which 
he  employed  a  number  of  ingenious  tools  and  engines  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  different  parts.  Mr.  Bramah  lias 
indeed  written  a  treatife  upon  the  fubjeci ;  from  which  we 
{hall  make  a  few  extracts,  introductory  to  the  explanation 
of  his  patent  locks. 

The  firft  perfon,  according  to  this  ingenious  mechanic;, 
who  had  any  claim  to  merit  in  the  branch  of  lock-making, 
is  Mr.  Baron  ;  whofe  lock  he  acknowledges  to  be  by  far 
more  perfeft  and  fecure  than  any  that  ever  appeared  be¬ 
fore  ;  though  he  ftill  confiders  it  as  unfit  for  giving  that 
abfolute  fecurity  which  is  to  be  wifhed  for.  His  improve¬ 
ment  confifted  in  the  proper  application  of  what  are  called 
tumblers.  “  Thefe  (fays  Mr.  -Bramah)  are  a  kind  of  grap¬ 
ple;  by  which  the  bolt  is  confined,  as  well  in  its  aCtive  as 
in  its  pafiive  ftation,  and  rendered  immovable  till  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  key.  One  of  thefe  inftruments  is  commonly 
introduced  into  all  locks  that  are  of  any  ufe  or  value ;  it  is 
lodged  behind  the  bolt,  and  is  governed  by  a  fpring  which 
aCts  upon  the  tumbler  as  the  tumbler  aCts  upon  the  bolt: 
the  application  therefore  of  any  force  to  tue  tumbler, 
which  is  fuperior  to  the  force  of  the  fpring,  will  caufe  it 
to  quit  its  hold,  and  fet  the  bolt  at  liberty.”  In  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  applying  thefe  machines,  however,  it  mat¬ 
ters  nothing  how  far  the  tumbler  is  lifted  above  the  point 
at  which  it  ceafes  to  controul  the  bolt;  but  it  is  otherwife 
in  thofe  of  Mr.  Baron's  confiruCtion.  The  aCtion  of  his 
tumblers  is  circumfcribed  by  a  certain  fpace  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  bolt,  of  dimensions  fufficient  only  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  intended.  The  fpace  in  which  the  tumbler 
moves  is  an  oblong  fquare;  and  is  not  only  furniflied  with 
niches  on  the  under  fide,  into  which  the  hooks  of  the 
tumblers  are  forced  by  the  fpring  as  in  other  locks,  but  is 
provided  with  correfpondent  niches  on  the  other  fide,  into 
which  the  hooks  are  driven  if  any  greater  force  be  applied 
to  the  tumblers  than  what  is  juft  fufficient  to  difc  .gage 
them  from  the  bolt.  Hence  it  becomes  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  in  the  making  of  a  falfe  key,  to  conltruCt  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  may  with  the  greateit  exaCtnefs  give  the 
requifite  degree  of  preffure,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Bramah  allows  that  this  is  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment;  but  objeCts  that  it  is  ftill  poflible  to  frame  a  key 
which  will  open  it  as  well  as  ils  own  ;  nor  will  the  addition 
of  any  number  of  tumblers  preclude  the  poffibility  of  open¬ 
ing  it.  “  By  giving  (fays  he)  an  uniform  motion  to  the 
tumblers,  and  prefenting  them  with  a  face  which  exactly 
tallies  with  the  key,  they  ftill  partake,  in  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  nature  ot  fixed  wards ;  and  the  fecurity  of  this 
lock  is  thereby  rendered  in  a  proportionable  degree  defec¬ 
tive.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  falfe  key  to  have  pafied  the 
wards,  and  to  be  in  contact  with  the  molt  prominent  of  the 
tumblers,  the  impreflion,  which  the  flighted  touch  will 
leave  on  the  key,  will  direct  the  application  of  the  fiie  till 
fufficient  fpace  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  free  paffage.  The 
key  will  then  bear  upon  a  more  remote  tumbler;  which 
difficulty  being  in  like  manner  got  over,  the  lock  will  Be 
as  eafily  opened  by  the  falfe  as  by  the  true  key.” 

This  feemingiy  infuperable  objection  to  the  perfection 
of  lock-making,  however,  our  author  removes  with  the 
greateit  eafe  imaginable,  by  cauflng  the  tumblers,  which 
projeCt  unequally,  to  prefent  a  plane  furface;  whence  they 
would  require  a  Separate  and  unequal  motion  to  difengage 
them;  of  confequence  no  diftinCl  impreflion  could  be 
made  by  them  upon  the  plane  furface  of  the  web  that 
would  give  any  idea  of  their  pofltions  with  regard  to  one 
another,  and  the  conftruCtion  of  a  falfe  key  w'ould  be  al¬ 
together  impoflible.  But,  though  the  principal  difficulty 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Baron’s  lock  be  now  overcome,  others 
ftill  occur,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  making  locks  which  are 
conftruCted  with  tumblers  fufficiently  durable.  The  tum¬ 
blers  themfelves,  he  obferves,  muft  be  but  (lightly  made; 
and,  Being  expofed  to  perpetual  friClion  by  the  key  and 
their  own  proper  motion,  they  muft  foon  decay  ;  and  the 
keys  of  Mr.  Baron’s.locks,  he  alfo  obferves,  are  much  lefs 
durable  than  thofe  of  any  other  locks  he  ever  favv. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  lock  which  Mr.  Bramah  prefents 
to  the  public  as  abfolutely  perfect,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
idea' of  conftrufting  it  was  firft  fuggefted  by  the  alarming 
increafe  of  houfe-robberies,  which  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  perpetrated  in  a  great  meafure  by  perfidious 
fervants,  or  accomplifiied  by  their  connivance.  Thus  it 
is  evident,  that  the  locks  which  might  exclude  ordinary 
houfebreakers  could  be  no  fecurity  againft  faithlefs  fer¬ 
vants,  who,  having  conftant  accefs  to  the  locks,  might  ea- 
fily  get  falfe  keys  fabricated  at  their  leifure.  In  confider- 
ing  the  fubjeft,  our  author  was  convinced,  that  his  hope 
of  fuccels  depended  entirely  upon  his  ufing  means  as  dif- 
fimilar  as  poffible  to  thofe  by  which  the  old  locks  were 
conftrufted  ;  as  thefe,  however  varied,  had  been  found  in- 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  “As  nothing  (fays  he)  can  be 
more  oppofite  in  principle  to  fixed,  wards  than  a  lock  which 
derives  its  properties  from  the  motion  of  all  its  parts,  I  de¬ 
termined  that  the  conftruftion  of  fuch  a  lock  (liould  be 
the  fubjeft  of  tny  experiment.”  In  the  profecution  of 
this  experiment  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find,  that  the 
lealt  perfect  of  all  his  models  fully  afcertained  the  truth 
$nd  certainty  of  his  principle.  The  exclufion  of  wards 
made  it  neceflary  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  key  and  the  bolt;  as  the  fame  paffage,  which  (in  a 
lock  j imply  conftrufted)  would  admit  the  key,  might  give 
admiffion  likewife  to  other  inftruments.  The  office,  there¬ 
fore,  which  in  other  locks  is  performed  by  the  extreme 
point  of  the  key,  is  here  affigned  to  a  lever,  which  cannot 
approach  the  bolt  til!  every  part  of  the  lock  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change  of  pofition.  The  neceffity  of  this  change 
to  the  purpoles  of  the  lock,  and  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
of  effefting  it  otherwife  than  with  the  proper  key,  are  the 
points  to  be  afcertained  j  and  this  is  effected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

Fig.  i  fliows  Mr.  Bramah’s  firft  attempt  to  conftruft  a 
lock  upon  this  principle:  which,  to  his  furprife,  turned 
out  complete  and  perfect.  A  reprefents  a  common  axis 
en  which  the  fix  levers,  eroding  the  face  of  the  lock,  are 
united  as  on  a  joint.  Each  of  thefe  refts  upon  a  feparate 
fpring  fufficiently  ltrong  to  bear  its  weight;  or,  if  de- 
preffed  by  a  fuperior  force,  to  reftore  it  to  its  proper  po¬ 
sition  when  that  force  is  removed.  B  reprefents  a  frame 
through  which  the  levers  pafs  by  feparate  grooves,  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  their  width,  but  of  fufficient  depth  to  al¬ 
low  them  a  free  motion  in  a  perpendicular  direftion.  The 
part  which  projects  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  joint  A, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  bolt  C,  is  a  lever  to  which  two  of¬ 
fices  are  affigned  ;  one  to  keep  the  bolt  in  a  fixed  pofition, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  key;  the  other,  to  give  it  its  proper 
motion  upon  the  application  of  the  key.  D  D  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  platform  turning  upon  a  centre.  On  this  the  joint 
or  carriage  of  the  levers,  and  the  fpring3  on  which 
they  reft,  are  fixed;  and  the  motion  of  this  platform  im¬ 
pels  the  bolt,  in  either  direction,  by  means  of  the  lever 
which  is  projected  from  the  joint  A.  The  inviolable  re- 
ftraint  upon  this  lock,  by  which  means  it  is  fubjefted  only 
to  the  aftion  of  the  key,  is  lodged  in  the  part  E,  which  is 
a  thin  plate,  bearing  at  each  extremity  on  a  block,  and 
having  of  courfe  a  vacant  fpace  beneath,  equal  in  height 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  blocks  on  which  it  refts.  By  this 
plate  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  checked  or  guided  in 
the  following  manner :  On  the  edge  of  the  plate  which 
faces  the  movement  there  are  fix  notches  which  receive 
the  ends  of  the  levers  projefting  beyond  the  frame  B  ;  and 
while  they  are  confined  in  this  manner  the  motion  of  the 
machine  is  fo  totally  fufpended  as  to  defy  every  power  of 
art  to  overcome.  To  underftand  in  what  manner  the  pro¬ 
per  key  of  this  lock  overcomes  thefe  obftacles,  it  ir.uit  be 
obferved,  that  each  lever  has  a  notch  on  -its  extremity, 
and  that  thofe  notches  are  difpofed  as  irregularly  as  poffi- 
ble.  To  give  the  machine  a  capacity  of  motion,  thefe 
notches  mull;  be  brought  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  by  a 
diftinft  but  unequal  preffure  upon  the  levers,  be  formed 
into  a  groove  in  a  direft-  line  with  the  edge  of  the  plate 
E,  which  the  notches  are  exaftly  fitted  to  receive.  The 
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leaf!  motion  of  the  machine,  while  the  levers  are  in  this 
pofition,  will  introduce  the  edge  of  the  plate  into  the 
groove  ;  which,  controuling  the  power  of  the  fprings,  will 
give  liberty  to  the  levers  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  fpace  between  the  blocks  which  fupport 
the  plate  E  will  admit,  and  which  is  fufficient  to  give  the 
machine  a  power  of  acting  on  the  bolt.  The  impoffibi¬ 
lity  of  thus  bringing  the  notches  on  the  points  of  the  le¬ 
vers  into  a  direft  line,  fo  as  to  tally  with  the  edge  of  the 
plate  E  by  any  other  means  than  the  motion  and  impulfe 
of  the  key,  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  principal  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  lock. 

The  key,  fig.  2,  exhibits  fix  different  furfaces,  againft 
which  the  levers  are  progreffively  admitted  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  opening  the  lock;  the  irregularity  of  thefe  fur- 
faces  fliows  the  unequal  and  diftinft  degree  of  preffure 
which  each  lever  requires  to  bring  them  to  their  proper 
bearings,  in  order  to  put  the  machine  in  motion.  Hence 
it  appears,  that,  unlefs  the  various  heights  of  the  furfaces 
expreffed  cn  the  bit  of  the  key  are  exaftly  proportioned 
to  the  feveral  diftances  neceffary  to  bring  the  notches  into 
a  ftraight  line  with  each  other,  they  mull  remain  immova¬ 
ble  ;  and  (fays  our  author),  as  one  ftroke  of  a  file  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  caufe  fuch  a  difproportion  as  will  prove  an  in- 
furmountable  impediment  to  their  motion,  I  may  fafely 
aftert,  that  it  is  not  in  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  in- 
ftruinent,  by  which  a  lock,  conftrufted  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  can  be  opened.”  On  this  principle  it  would  even 
be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  any  workman,  however 
fkilful,  to  conftruft  a  key  for  the  lock  when  open  to  his 
infpeftion  :  “for  the  levers  being  raifed,  by  the  fubjacent 
fprings,  to  an  equal  height  in  the  frame  B,  prefent  a  plane 
furface ;  and  confequently  convey  no  direction  that  can 
be  of  any  ufe  in  forming  a  tally  to  the  irregular  furface 
which  they  prefent  when  acting  in  fubjeftion  to  the  key.” 
Unlefs  therefore  we  can  contrive  a  method  to  bring  the 
notches  on  the  points  of  the  levers  in  a  direft  lin<%  with 
each  other,  and  to  retain  them  in  that  pofition  till  an  ex- 
aft  impreffion  of  the  irregular  furface,  which  the  levers 
will  then  exhibit,  can  be  taken  ;  the  workman  will  be 
unable  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  or  to  move  the  bolt.  This 
procefs  mult  be  rendered  extremely  troublefonie  by  means 
of  the  fprings;  and,  if  fuch  difficulties  occur  even  when 
the  lock  is  open  to  the  infpeftion  of  a  fkilful  workman, 
much  more  mult  we  fuppofe  it  out  of  the  power  of  one 
who  has  not  accefs  to  the  internal  parts  to  make  a  falfe 
key  to  a  lock  of  this  kind.  Thefe  difficulties  render  it 
neceflary,  in  making  locks  of  this  kind,  not  to  fit  the  key 
to  the  lock,  as  is  ulual  in  other  locks,  but  to  fit  the  lock 
to  the  key.  In  this  kind  of  lock,  therefore,  the  key  mult 
be  made  firft  ;  and  the  inequalities  upon  the  furface  of 
the  bit  worked  as  chance  or  fancy  may  direft,  without 
any  reference  to  the  lock.  The  key  being  thus  completed, 
and  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  levers,  will,  by  a  gentle 
preffure,  force  them  to  unequal  diftances  from  their  com¬ 
mon  ftation  in  the  frame  B,  and  fink  their  points  to  un¬ 
equal  depths  into  the  fpace  beneath  the  plate  E.  While 
the  levers  are  in  this  pofition,  the  edge  of  the  plate  E  will 
mark  the  precife  point  at  which  the  notch  on  each  lefrer 
mud  be  exprelled.  The  notches  being  cut  by  this  direc¬ 
tion,  the  irregularity  which  appears  when  the  levers  re- 
fume  their  ltatioa  in  the  frame  B,  and  the  inequality  of 
the  receffes  on  the  bit  of  tiie  key,  will  appear,  as  a  feal  and 
its  correfponding  impreffion. 

The  following  is  a  lock  contrived  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  more  curious,  and,  in  our  author’s  opinion, 
more  extenfively  ufeful.  Fig.  3  reprefents  a  circular 
block  of  metal  divided  from  the  centre  into  eight  com¬ 
partments,  eacli  containing  a  cell  whjcli  forms  a  paffage 
through  tiie  block,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  fmall  "circles 
defcribed  on  the  flat  furface  A.  In  each  of  thefe  cells 
two  grooves  are  cut  at  oppofite  points,  which  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  tire  centre  at  one  point,  and  with  the 
fpherical  furface  of  the  block  or  barrel  at  the  other,  The 
fmall  circle,  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  fiat  furface  A, 
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is  the  key-hole,  which  likewife  forms  a  paflage  through  the 
barrel  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  cells  which  furround  it. 
This  figure  reprefents  the  frame,  in  which  the  aftive  parts 
of  the  lock  are  depofited.  Fig.  4  fliows  a  fpiral  fpring 
lodged  in  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  and  occupying  one  half 
of  the  fpace,  the  other  being  filled  with  a  Aider  relling 
upon  the  fpring,  and  reprefented  by  fig.  5,  the  oftice  of 
thefe  Aiders  exaftly  correfponding  with  that  of  the  levers 
in  the  Jock  already  defcribed.  Thus,  when  lodged  in  their 
refpeftive  cells,  they  are  fuftained,  like  the  levers,  by  the 
ela-fticity  of  the  fprings  upon  which  they  reft,  till  a  Supe¬ 
rior  power  is  applied ;  and  they  are  again  reftored  to  their 
Rations  by  the  re-aftion  of  the  fprings  when  the  weight 
is  removed.  The  fideB  of  each  Aider  is  projected  beyond 
the  circular  furface/  as  reprefented  fig.  6,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  the  projection  of  the  levers  in  the  former  lock, 
beyond  the  curved  frame  in  which  they  move.  The  point 
C,  fig.  3,  is  projected  through  the  interior  groove  into  the 
fpace  which  forms  the  centre  or  key-hole,  expreffed  on 
the  flat  furface  A.  Fig.  7  reprefents  the  key.  When 
this  is  applied,  it  muff  of  courfe  encounter  thefe  interior 
projections;  and, when  prefled  forward,  the  indented  fpaces 
on  its  point,  being  unequal,  will  force  the  Aiders  to  unequal 
distances  from  their  bearers;  bringing  the  notches  ex- 
prefled  on  their  exterior  projections  in  a  direCt  line  with 
each  other,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the  ef- 
feCt  is  produced  upon  the  levers  in  the  former  lock. 
When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  and  the  Aiders  refume  their 
ftations  by  the  preflure  of  the  fprings,  the  difpofition  of 
the  notches  mult  be  irregular  in  the  fame  proportion  that 
the  indentations  on  the  point  of  the  key  are  unequal ; 
and  they  muft  neceflarily  fall  again  into  a  ftraight  line 
when  aCted  upon  by  the  key. 

Fig.  6  fliows  the  barrel  completely  fitted  for  aCtion.  Its 
interior  end  is  capped  with  a  plate,  which  unites  its  com¬ 
partments,  and  confines  the  fprings  and  Aiders  within  the 
cells  to  which  they  belong.  From  that  plate  proceeds  the 
point  A,  which  reprefents  the  lever  by  which  the  bolt  is 
projected  or  withdrawn,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  machine  performs  its  revolution.  The  parts 
of  the  movement  being  thus  united,  the  interior  end  of 
the  barrel  is  depofited  in  a  bed  reprefented  fig.  3.  The 
ftation  of  the  bolt  is  at  A  ;  the  lever  which  afts  upon  it 
being  projected  on  the  other  fide. 

On  this  lock  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  excellent  for 
ftreet-doors  ;  “  for  no  method  of  robbery  (fays  he)  is  more 
praCtifed,  than  gaining  admittance  info  houfes  by  thofe 
keys,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  procured  at  the  old 
iron  Aiops  to  fit  almoft  any  lock  in  ufe.  Such  robberies 
are  generally  committed  where  the  lervants  are  allowed  to 
take  the  key  with  them  when  fent  on  errands,  it  being 
impracticable  while  the  key  is  left  in  the  lock.  The  va¬ 
riations,  by  which  the  production  of  correfpondent  keys 
is  avoided,  have  two  iources;  the  one  arifing  from  the 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  difpofition  of  the  le¬ 
vers  ;  the  other  from  the  number  of  points  contained  on 
the  projected  furface  of  each  lever;  by  which  the  pofition 
cf  its  notch  may,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  be  varied.  The 
variations  produceable  in  the  difpofitions  of  fix  figures 
only,  are  720  ;  thefe,  being  progreflively  multiplied  by  ad¬ 
ditional  figures,  will  increafe  by  aftonifiiing  degrees;  and 
eventually  fliow,  that  a  lock  containing  twelve  levers  will 
admit  of  479,001,500  changes  ;  which,  with  the  addition 
of  another  lever,  will  increafe  to  6,227,020,800.  Thefe 
being  again  multiplied  by  the  number  of  changes  which 
the  projected  furface  of  the  levers  will  admit  in  the  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  notches,  their  amount  wiil  exceed  nume¬ 
ration,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  faid  to  be  infinite. 
The  flighted  inflection  will  at  once  fliow,  that  their  con- 
ftruCtion  precludes  all  poflibility  of  obtaining  an  impref- 
lion  of  their  internal  parts,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  fa¬ 
brication  of  a  falfe  key  ;  for  it  will  beeafily  feen,  that  the 
politions  into  which  the  levers  are  forced  by  the  preflure 
of  the  key  in  opening  the  lock,  can  no  more.be  afcer- 
uined  when  the  key  is  withdrawn,  than  the  feal  can  be 


copied  from  its  impreffion  oh  a  fluid,  or  the  courfe  of  a 
fliip  be  difcovered  by  tracing  it  on  the  furface  of  the 
waves.  But  inviolable  fecurity  is  not  the  only  excellence 
they  poffefs  ;  the  fimplicity  of  their  principle  gives  them 
likewife  a  great  advantage  over  locks  that  are  more  com¬ 
plicated,  in  point  of  duration  ;  for,  their  effential  parts  be¬ 
ing  fubjeCt  to  no  friction,  nor  expofed  to  any  poflible  ac¬ 
cident  from  without,  they  will  be  lefs  affeCted  by  ufe,  and 
lefs  liable  to  Hand  in  need  of  repair.” 

Mr.  Bramah’s  locks  may  be  arranged  fo  as  to  require  a 
new  and  different  key  in  cafe  the  original  ftiould  be  loft 
or  ftolen ;  for  this  purpofe  the  lock  muft  be  opened,  and 
the  Aiders  taken  out  and  changed  into  different  grooves; 
a  new  key  muft  now  be  made,  with  the  grooves  of  the 
fame  depth  as  the  original  key,  but  arranged  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  order,  correfponding  with  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
Aiders.  The  old  key  will  not  now  open  the  lock.  An¬ 
other  great  advantage  of  thefe  locks  is,  that,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  before  explained  of  the  bolt  having  no  aftion. 
to  turn  the  barrel,  though  the  barrel  has  a  great  power  to> 
flioot  the  bolt,  a  ftrong  lock  may  have  but  a  very  fmall 
key.  For  inftance,  the  bolt  of  the  lock  at  fig.  1  is  of 
great  ftrength,  while  the  key,  fig.  2,  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may 
be  earrjed  fufpended  to  the  watch-chain ;  and  then  it  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  loft  or  miflaid,  fo  as  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  ill-difpofed  perfons  to  make  a  falfe  key  from 
it,  unknown  to  the  owner. 

Fir.  Bramah’s  locks  continue  to  be  mod  generally  in 
ufe,  though  others  difplaying  great  ingenuity  have  been 
brought  forward  at  different  times.  For  fome  of  thefe 
patents  have  been  obtained,  as  that  of  Mr.  Spears,  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 
Others  have  been  at  once  generoufiy  given  to  the  public  ; 
and  accounts  of  them  may  be  feen  in  the  Tranfa£tions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  particu¬ 
larly  in  vols.  iii.  xviii.  xix.  xxiii.  We  {hall  devote  the  re¬ 
maining  fpace  of  the  prefent  Engraving  to  a  defcription 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Marfhall’s  fecret  efcutcheon,  from  the 
third  volume  (now  fcarce)  of  thofe  Tranfaftions. 

The  marquis  of  Worcefter  appears  to  have  invented 
fome  fecret  efcutcheons  ;  for,  in  his  Century  of  In  ventions, 
publifhed  in  1663,  at  N°  72,  after  having  fpoken  of  three 
kinds  of  locks  invented  by  him,  he  fays,  “An  efcutcheon 
to  be  placed  before  any  of  thefe  locks  with  thefe  proper¬ 
ties:  The  owner,  though  a  woman,  may  with  her  delicate 
hand  vary  the  ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock  ten  mil¬ 
lion  times  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  fmith  that  made 
it,  or  of  me  w'ho  invented  it.” 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  machine  equal 
in  its  properties  to  the  defcription  here  given ;  and  from 
thence,  it  is  probable,  arofe  the  kind  of  padlocks  which 
have  been  long  made  in  this  country,  in  great  numbers, 
which,  having  feveral  letters  on  different  rings,  can  only  be 
opened  when  a  certain  fet  of  thofe  letters  is  arranged  in  one 
order;  but  this  was  in  nodegree  equal  to  the  end  propofed  ; 
for,  befides  the  workman  who  made  it  being  at  all  times 
informed  of  the  pofition  the  letters  muft  be  in,  and  confe- 
quently  enabled  to  open  it,  the  letters  and  rings  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  variation  of  place,  at  the  will  of  the  owner  5 
referving,  at  the  fame  time,  a  power  of  opening  the  lock; 
whenever  the  proper  arrangement  became  known,  the  fe¬ 
cret  was  divulged,  and  all  lecurity  at  an  end;  but,  by  the 
improvement  made  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  the  letters  or  figures 
allowing  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  changes,  the  owner 
may,  in  one  minute,  alter  the  fecret  in  fucii  a  manner, 
that  even  the  maker  would  be  as  unlikely  fo  open  it  as 
he  would  be  of  gaining  the  higheii  prize  in  a  lottery  by 
the  chance  of  a  fingle  ticket.  Thus  this  kind  of  efcut- 
cheon  is  infinitely  more  fecure  than  any  hitherto  in  ufe, 
efpecialty  as  the  alteration  of  the  letters  may  be  made 
every  day  for  years,  without  recurring  to  their  firlt  (fate; 
and,  as  the  ow  ner  may  at  one  time  chooic  to  truft  a  friend 
or  a  domeftic  with  the  fecret,  lb  that  they  might  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  valuables,  See.  he  may  alio  at  another  time 
with  to  exclude  them  from  that  privilege,  which  this  con- 
3  '  trivance 
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frivance  renders  very  eafy  to  be  done.  As  this  improve¬ 
ment  relates  only  to  the  efcutcheon,  it  is  obvious  that 
every  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  it  covers,  or  to  open  it  by 
means  of  faife  keys,  is  prevented ;  a  circumftance  of  no 
fmall  importance,  when  locks  of  a  curious  conftruction 
are  made  ufe  of. 

Figs.  9  to  1 6  reprefent  the  different  parts  of  Mr.  Mar- 
fhall’s  efcutcheon.  Fig.  9  is  a  view  of  the  machine  as  it 
appears  upon  the  door,  when  fixed  over  the  lock,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  key-hole.  Fig.  10  is  an  infide  view  of  the 
fame,  fuppofing  it  to  be  firft  removed  from  the  door. 
A  B  C  D  is  a  brafs  box,  fattened  over  the  key-hole;  it  has 
a  fquare  hole  through  it,  covered  by  a  fmall  door  E ;  this 
door  is  kept  (hut  by  a  pin  fixed  into  a  fmall  lever  a,  which 
enters  a  projection  from  the  fide  of  the  door,  and  thus 
prevents  it  being  opened  unlefs  the  leveris  firft  drawn  back  ; 
a  fpring  b  is  applied  behind  the  lever  to  force  it  outward, 
and  another  at  c  always  preffes  againft  the  door,  and  ads 
to  throw  it  open  as  foon  as  the  lever  a  is  drawn  back, 
which  is  accomplifhed  by  means  of  a  pin,  which  comes 
through  a  groove  in  the  plate;  this  pin  is  faltened  in  a 
fquare  bar  F,  figs.  9  and  13,  (llr own  feparately  in  fig.  11.) 
on  the  front  of  the  plate.  The  fmall  perfpedtive,  fig.  15, 
reprefen, ts  two  brafs  cocks,  d,  d,  which  fupport  the  ends 
of  a  cylindric  barrel  G,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  the  bar 
F  to  Aide  backwards  and  forwards ;  thefe  cocks  are  fcrewed 
to  the  plate  within-fide,  as  fhown  at  dd,  figs.  10  and  12,  and 
come  through  an  opening  in  the  plate;  fo  that  the  bar  F 
is  in  front  of  the  plate.  The  cylinder  G,  fig.  15,  is  the 
common  axis  for  five  fmall  rollers  A,  E,  S,  M,  0,  fig.  9. 
The  Itrudure  of  one  of  thefe  is  explained  by  figs.  13,  14, 
and  16  ;  h,  fig.  12  and  16,  is  a  circular  piece  of  brafs  which 
fits  upon  the  centric  wire ;  this,  as  is  fhown  in  the  lec¬ 
tions,  figs.  14  and  16,  is  thicker  at  the  outiide  than  the 
middle;  and  the  front  views,  fig.  13,  14, dhow  howarecefs 
is  cut,  communicating  with  the  centre  hole.  Now,  when 
the  five  rollers  are  turned  round  upon  the  central  barrel 
G,  fo  that  the  receffes  are  all  brought  into  the  front,  the 
projecting  teeth  x,  x,  of  the  flider  F,  fig.  u,  will  meet 
with  no  obftrudion,  and  may  be  drawn  back  fo  as  to 
open  the  efcutcheon  ;  but,  when  any  of  the  rollers  are 
turned  round,  fo  that  the  thin  parts  near  the  centre  are 
brought  between  the  teeth  of  the  flider,  then  the  flider 
cannot  be  withdrawn.  The  pofition  of  the  roller,  when 
the  flider  is  at  liberty,  is  known  by  bringing  five  of  the 
letters  which  are  engraven  on  the  outiide  of  the  rollers 
■uppermoft,  and  it  is  in  ihefe  letters  that  the  fecret  con- 
fifts.  But,  to  render  the  combination  of  letters  variable, 
the  letters  are  not  engraved  upon  the  outfide  of  the  rol¬ 
lers  themfeves,  but  upon  a  thin  brafs  hoop  l,  which  is  fit¬ 
ted  on  round  the  roller;  a  fpring  n  is  faltened  to  the  rol¬ 
ler,  and,  prefling  upon  the  infide  of  the  hoop,  caufes  fuch 
a  friCtion,  that  they  go  together  in  general;  but  when  the 
fecret  is  to  be  changed,  the  flider  F  mult  be  drawn  partly 
back,  fo  that  its  teeth  x  come  in  the  way  of  the  thin  parts 
of  the  rollers,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  turned  round  ; 
the  outiide  hoop  l  is  then  forced  round  upon  the  infide 
one,  and  a  freih  letter  brought  oppofite  the  recefs;  by  this 
operation  the  fecret  is  altered,  and  the  efcutcheon  can¬ 
not  be  opened  till  the  fame  combination  is  produced. 
Each  roller  has  four  letters  upon  it,  in  all  twenty  letters  ; 
and  the  combinations  which  they  are  capable  of  are  fo 
numerous,  that  the  chance  is  ftrongly  againft  any  perfon 
not  acquainted  with  the  fecret  opening  it.  Ten  guineas 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Marlhall,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1784, 
for  this  invention;  and  the  machine  itlelf  is  preferved  at 
the  fociety’s  repofitory  in  the  Adelphi  for  the  infpeCtion 
of  the  public. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Society’s  TranfaClions,  we 
find  that  the  filver  medal  was  prefented  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Petworth,  for  his  improvement  on  the  latch  or  fpring- 
bolt  of  common  locks.  This  is  eft'eded  by  limply  re- 
verfing  the  tumbler,  fo  that  its  curved  fide  ads  againft 
two  ftubs  fixed  on  the  tail  of  the  latch,  and  thrults  back 
the  latter  with  eafe,  whether  the  knob  be  turned  to  the 
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right  or  to  the  left  when  the  lock  is  opened.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  has  alfo,  behind  the  tail  of  the  latch,  fixed  a  guide 
containing  a  groove,  in  which  runs  a  fmall  friCftion-wheel, 
that  ferves  to  keep  the  latch  in  its  dired  fituation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  diminilh  its  friction  ;  the  arms  of  his 
tumbler  are  fomewhat  contracted,  in  order  that  the  latch 
or  fpring-bolt  may  move  with  greater  facility.  By  this 
conitrudtion,  the  parts  of  the  tumbler  3nd  latch,  which 
are  in  contadt,  move  in  a  line,  fo  that  they  pafs  over  the 
greateft  fpace  under  the  fmalleft  angle;  and  the  lock  itlelf 
may  be  conftantly  tiled  for  feveral  years,  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  application  of  oil. 

The  laft  lock  we  lha!l  notice  is  one  invented  by  Mr.  A0 
O.  Stanfbury  of  New  York,  and  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  London  in  the  year  1806.  To  underftand 
the  nature  of  this  machine  without  the  aftiftance  of  an 
engraving,  we  rnuft  fuppofe  that  a  flat  circular  plate  is 
fitted  to  turn  round  upon  the  centre  pin  for  the  key,  and 
that  this  plate,  when  turned  round,  (hoots  the  bolt,  which 
may  be  done  by  various  means.  The  locking-part  con- 
fills  of  four,  fix,  or  more,  fmall  fteel  pins,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  holes  made  very  near  each  other,  through  both 
the  circular  turning  plate  and  the  fixed  plate  beneath  it. 
By  thefe  pins  the  circular  plate  is  held  fall  from  turning. 
The  key  has  the  fame  number  of  pins,  and  arranged  in 
the  fame  pofition  and  diftance  as  the  pins  in  the  plate. 
The  key  being  introduced,  it  is  prefted  forwards  againft: 
the  circular  plate,  and  turned  round  till  the  pins  in  it 
come  over  the  pins  in  the  circular  plate,  and  the  prrifure 
of  the  hand  forces  the  pins  out  of  the  circular  plate,  the 
pins  in  the  key  occupying  the  place  of  them.  The  plate 
is  now  relieved,  and  the  key  has  hold  of  the  plate  to  turn 
it  round  and  open  the  lock.  Each  pin  is  provided  with 
a  fpring  behind  the  fixed  plate  to  force  it  forwards.  The 
difficulty  of  making  a  falfe  key  to  this  lock  is  very  great; 
as  any  error  in  the  number,  fize,  pofition,  or  length,  of  the 
pins,  will  prevent  it  from  opening  the  lock.  To  avoid 
the  danger  of  impreffions  being  taken,  many  marks  are 
ftamped  upon  the  circular  plate,  which  are  exadly  the 
fame  as  the  marks  of  the  real  pins ;  thus  an  impreflion 
taken  from  it  would  only  miflead.  Mr.  Stanfbuiy  has 
alfo  made  an  ingenious  improvement  upon  the  common 
fpring  door-lock.  The  handle  which  opens  the  fpring- 
catch  for  faftening  the  door,  inftead  of  requiring  to  be 
turned  round,  is  made  fo  that  it  withdraws  the  fpring- 
catcli,  by  pulhing  the  handle  on  one  fide  of  the  door  and 
pulling  it  on  the  other.  This  method  is  extremely  con¬ 
venient;  for  preffing  the  handle  releafes  the  lock,  and 
continuing  the  preflure  opens  the  door,  and  pulling  the 
handle  on  the  other  fide  has  the  fame  effed.  A  perfon 
with  his  hands  full  may  open  fuch  a  door  by  only  leaning 
againft  the  handle.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxi. 

LOCK,/  The  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  (truck.. 
— A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  feven  charges  and 
difcharges ;  under  the  breech  of  the  barrel  is  one  box  for 
the  powder;  a  little  before  the  loch,  another  for  the  bul¬ 
lets  ;  behind  the  cock  a  charger,  which  carries  the  pow¬ 
der  to  the  further  end  of  the  lock.  Grew. — A  hug  ;  a  grap¬ 
ple. — They  mult  be  pradifed  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of 
wreftling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg  or  grap¬ 
ple,  and  to  dole.  Milton  on  Education  .’—‘Any  iuclofure  s 

Sergefthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  prefs 
Betwixt  the  rival  gaily  and  the  rock. 

Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.  Dryden. 

A  quantity  of  hair  hanging  together. — Well  might  he 
perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair  in  Zeds,  fome  curled,  and 
fome  forgotten.  Sidney. — A  goodly  cyprefs,  who  bowing., 
her  fair  head  over  the  water,  it  feemeth  ftie  looked  into  it* 
and  drefied  her  green  locks  by  that  running  river.  Sidney, 
His  grizly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Diforder’d  lning  about  his  Shoulders  round.  Spcnfcr, 

A  tuft. — I  fuppofe  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
dailies,  or  fmeliing  to  a  led,  of  hay.  Addifon,— The  bot- 
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tom  was  fet  again  ft  a  lock  of  wool,  and  the  found  was 
quite  deaded.  Bacon. — They  nourifh  ontya  lock  of  hair  on 
the  crown  of  their  heads.  Sandys's  Travels. — A  fluice,  or 
floodgate  on  a  river.  See  the  article  Canal  Naviga¬ 
tion,  vol.  iii.  p.  69a  &  feq. — To  deftroy  any  fluice  or 
lock  on  a  navigable  river,  is  made  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy  ;  and  the  offender  may  be  tried,  as  well  in  an 
adjacent  county,  as  in  that  wherein  the  aft  i?  committed. 
Scat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  made  perpettiai  by  17  Geo.  II.  c.  16. 

To  LOCK,  v.  a.  To  flint  or  fallen  with  locks  : 

The  garden,  feated  on  the  level  floor, 

She  left  behind  ;  and,  locking  ev’ry  door, 

Thought  all  fecure.  Dryden. 

To  flrut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks. — Always  lock  up  a 
cat  in  a  clofet  where  yon  keep  your  china  plates,  for  fear 
the  mice  may  fteal  in  and  break  them.  Swift. 

I  am  loekt  in  one  of  them  ; 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  Shakefpcare. 
Then  feek  to  know  thofe  things  which  make  us  blefl  ; 
And,  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breall.  Denham. 

To  clofe  fall. — Death  blafts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  fro¬ 
zen  eyes.  Gay. 

To  LOCK,  v.  n.  To  become  fall  by  a  lock* 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brafs. 

Doubly  difparted  it  did  lock  and  clofe, 

That,  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pafs.  F.  Queen. 

To  unite  by  mutual  infertion. — Either  they  lock  into  each 
other,  or  flip  one  upon  another’s  furface  ;  as  much  of  their 
Surfaces  touches  as  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 

LOCK  (Matthew),  organift  and  compofer  to  king 
Charles  II.  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  a  chorilter  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  while  William  Wake  was  organifl: 
there.  He  had  afterwards  inftruftions  in  nulic  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbons;  and  had  fo  much  diftir.guifhed  himfelf  as 
a  profeflor,  that  we  are  told,  in  the  Continuation  of  Sir 
Richard  Baker’s  Chronicle,  he  was  appointed  to  compofe 
the  mufic  for  the  public  entry  of  the  king  at  the  reftora- 
tion.  But  he  feems  firft  to  have  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1657,  during  the  interregnum,  by  the  publication  of  his 
“  Little  Confort  of  three  parts  for  viols  or  violins,  confift- 
ing  of  pavans,  ayres,  corants,  farabands,  in  two  feveral 
varieties ;  the  firft  twenty  of  which  are  for  two  trebles  and 
a  bafe.”  Some  of  his  compofitions  appear  in  the  fecond 
part  of  John  Playford’s  continuation  of  Hilton’s  Catch 
that  catch  can,  in  1667.  Of  which  -publication,  the  fe¬ 
cond  part  contains  “  Dialogues,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  Bal¬ 
lads,  of  two,  three,  and  four,  voices  ;”  among  which  we 
find  the  moll  pleating  of  Lock’s  compofitions;  “Never 
trouble  thyfelf  about  times  or  their  turnings,”  a  glee  for 
three  voices. 

Lock  was  the  firft  who  attempted  dramatic  mufic  for 
the  Englifli  ftage,  if  we  except  the  mafques  that  were  per¬ 
formed  at  court,  and  at  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  When  mufical  dramas  were 
dirft  attempted,  which  Dryden  calls  heroic  plays  and  dra¬ 
matic  operas,  Lock  was  employed  to  fet  moil  of  them. 
Circe,  written  by  fir  William  Davenant’s  fon,  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  was  fet  by  Bannifter  ;  but  the  femi-operas,  as  they 
were  called,  the  Temped,  Macbeth,  and  Pfyche,  tranflated 
from  the  French  of  Moliere  by  Shadwell,  were  fet  to  mu¬ 
fic  "by  Lock.  The  Tempeft  and  Pfyche  were  performed 
in  1673,  with  mufic,  dancing,  and  fplendid  feenes ;  but 
not  printed  till  1675;  w'hen  it  was  publifhed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title:  “  The  Englifli  Opera;  or  the  vocal  Mufic 
in  Pfyche,  with  the  inftrumental  therein  intermixed.  To 
which  is  adjoined  the  inftrumental  Mufic  in  the  Tempeft. 
\By  Matthew  Lock,  Compofer  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty, 
and  Organilt  to  the  Queen.”  This  publication  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  James  duke  of  Monmouth.  There  is  a  preface 
of  fome  length  by  the  compofer,  Matthew  Lock,  which, 
like  his  mufic,  is  rough  and  nervous,  exaftly  correfpond- 
sng  with  the  idea  which  is  generated  of  his  private  cha- 
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rafter,  by  the  perufal  of  his  controverfy  with  Salmon, 
and  the  fight  of  his  pifturein  the  mufic- fchool  at  Oxford. 
It  is  written  with  that  natural  petulance  which  probably 
gave  birth  to  mod  of  the  quarrels  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
volved.  He  begins  with  a  complaint  of  the  tendency  of 
his  brother-muiicians  “  to  peck  and  carp  at  other  men’s 
conceptions,  how  mean  foever  may  be  their  own.”  And, 
expecting  to  fall  under  the  lath  of  “  fome  foft-lieaded 
or  hard-hearted  compofer,”  he  fets  about  removing  “the 
few  blocks  at  which  they  may  take  occafion  to  Hum¬ 
ble,”  with  a  degree  of  indignation  that  implies  a  fpirit 
under  no  great  governance.  The  firft  objeftion  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  be  made  is  to  the  word  opera  ;  to  which 
he  anfwers,  that  it  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Italian, 
who  by  it  diftinguifhed  this  kind  of  drama  from  their  co¬ 
medies,  which,  after  a  plan  is  laid,  is  fpoken  extempore; 
whereas  this  is  not  only  defigned,  but  written,  with  art 
and  indullry;  and  afterwards  fet  to  fuitable  mufic.  In 
which  idea  lie  has  produced  the  following  compofitions, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  are  “in  their  nature  foil,  eafy," 
and,  as  far  as  his  abilities  could  reach,  agreeable  to  the 
defign  of  the  poet.  For  in  them  there  is  ballad  to  iingle 
air,  counterpoint,  recitative,  fugue,  canon,  and  chroma¬ 
tic  mufic  ;  which  variety,  without  vanity  be  it  faid,  was 
never  in  court  or  theatre  till  now  prefented  in  this  na¬ 
tion.”  Pie  confefles,  however,  that  fomething  had  been 
attempted  before  in  this  way  of  compofition,  but  more 
by  himfelf  than  any  other.  And  adds,  “  that  the  author 
of  the  drama  prudently  confidering,  that,  though  Italy 
was  and  is  the  great  academy  of  the  world  for  mufic  and 
this  fpecies  of  entertainment,  yet,  as  this  piece  was  to  be 
performed  in  England,  which  is  entitled  to  no  fuch  praife, 
he  mixed  it  with  interlocutor,  as  more  proper  to  our  ge¬ 
nius.”  Here  we  have  a  fliort  hiftory  of  thefe  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  dramatic  mufic  on  our  ftage,  in  which,  as  in  the 
moft  fuccefsful  reprefentations  of  this  kind  in  later  times, 
the  chief  part  of  the  dialogue  was  fpoken  ;  and  recitative, 
or  mufical  declamation,  which  feems  to  be  the  true  crite¬ 
rion  and  charafteriftic  of  Italian  operas,  but  feldom  uled, 
unlefs  merely  to  introduce  fome  particular  airs  and 
chorufes :  as  in,  the  modern  Comus,  the  air,  “  On  ev’ry 
bill,  in  ev’ry  dale,”  is  preceded  by  the  fliort  recitative 
“  How  gentle  was  my  Damon’s  air.” 

Upon  examining  this  mufic,  it  appears  to  have  been 
compofed  very  much  on  Lulli’s  model.  The  melody  is 
neither  recitative  nor  air,  but  partaking  of  both,  with  a 
change  of  meafure  as  frequent  as  in  any  old  French  opera. 
Lock  had  genius  and  abilities  in  harmony  fufficient  to 
have  furpafled  his  model,  or  to  have  caft  his  movements 
in  a  mould  of  his  own  making;  but  fuch  was  the  paflion 
of  Charles  II.  and  confequently  of  his  court  at  this  time, 
for  every  thing  French,  that  in  all  probability  Lock  was 
inftrufted  to  imitate  Cambert  and  Lulli.  Plis  mufic  for 
the  witches  in  Macbeth,  which,  when  produced  in  1674, 
was  as  fmooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the  time,  has  now  ob¬ 
tained,  by  age,  that  wild  and  favage  caft  which  is  admi¬ 
rably  fuited  to  the  infernal  cliarafters  that  are  fuppofed  to 
perform  it. 

This  mufician  was  of  fo  irafcible  a  difpofition,  that  he 
feems  never  to  have  been  without  a  quarrel  or  two  on  his 
hands,  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  royal,  early  in  Charles  II’s  reign.  Being  compofer 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  he  produced  for  the  chapel  royal 
a  morning  fervice,  in  which  he  fet  the  prayer  after  each 
of  the  ten  commandments  to  different  mufic  from  that 
to  which  the  fingers  had  been  long  accuftomed,  which 
was  deemed  an  unpardonable  innovation;  and,  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  performance  of  it  before  the  king, 
there  was  a  difturbance,  and  an  obftruftion  for  fome  time 
to  the  fervice.  To  convince  the  public  that  it  was  not 
from  the  meannefs  or  inaccuracy  of  the  compofition  that 
this  impediment  to  its  performance  happened,  Lock 
thought  it  neceftary  to  print  the  whole  fervice  ;  and  it 
came" abroad,  in  fcore,  on  a  fingle  ftieet,  with  a  long  and 
laboured  vindication,  by  way  of  preface,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing  title  :  “  Modern  Church-mufic  pre-accufed,  ceil- 
fbred,  and  obftruCted  in  its  performance  before  his  nrajefty.” 
Lock  was  long  fufpeCted  of  being  a  catholic ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  new  fervice,  by  leaning  a  little  more  to¬ 
wards  the  mafs  than  the  fervice  of  the  proteftant  cathe¬ 
dral,  may  have  given  offence  to  fome  zealous  members 
of  the  church  of  England. 

Another  quarrel  we  lhall  mention  was  occafioned  by 
the  following  well-meant  publication  :  “An  Effay  to  the 
Advancement  of  Mufic,  by  carting  away  the  Perplexity 
of  different  Cliffs;  and  uniting  all  forts  of  Mufic,  Lute, 
Viols,  Violins,  Organ,  Harpfichord,  Voice,  &c.  in  one 
imiverfal  Character;  by  T.  Salmon,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  London,  1672.”  This  book  (fays  Burney) 
is  well-written ;  and,  though  very  illiberally  treated  by 
Lock,  Playford,  and  fome  other  profeffors,  contains  no¬ 
thing  that  is  either  abfurd  or  impracticable  ;  nor  could  we 
difcover  any  lolid  objection  to  its  doCtrines  being  adopted, 
except  the  effeCt  it  might  have  upon  old  mufic,  by  foon 
rendering  it  unintelligible.  At  prefent  the  tenor  cliff  alone 
is  thought  an  infuperable  difficulty  in  our  country,  by  di¬ 
lettanti  performers  on  the  harpfichord  ;  but,  if  Salmon’s 
limple  and  eafy  mufical  alphabet  were  chiefly  in  ufe,  the 
bafe  cliff  would  likewife  be  foon  rendered  as  obfolete  and 
difficult  as  the  tenor ;  fo  that  two  parts  or  cliffs  out  of 
three  in  prefent  ufe,  would  become  unintelligible.  The 
author’s  plan  was  fimply  this ;  Inftead  of  the  eight  or 
nine  cliffs  that  were  then  in  ufe,  as. 


to  exprefs  the  whole  fcale  of  founds  on  the  five  lines  and 
jfpaces  in  this  fimple  manner  : 


g  in  every  part  of  the  fcale  being  on  the  firft  line,  a  on 
the  firft  l'pace,  b  on  the  fecond  line.  Sec.  the  letters  pre¬ 
ceding  each  feptenary  implying  bafe,  mean,  treble,  and 
foprano.  This  innocent  and  ingenious  propofal  was 
treated  by  Lock,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  Obfervations 
on  a  late  Book  called  an  Effay,  Sec.”  not  only  with  con¬ 
tempt,  but  with  obloquy  and  unbridled  abufe. 

To  do  Lock  juftice,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  rules  that  were 
ever  publifhed  in  England,  for  a  baflo  amtinuo,  or  tho-. 
rough-bafe ;  thefe  rules  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  a  book 
entitled  Melothefia,  in  oblong  4to.  1673.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Roger  l’Eftrange,  efq.  afterwards  fir  Roger  l’Eftrange, 
who  was  a  good  mufician,  and  an  encourager  of  its  pro¬ 
feffors.  It  contains,  befides  the  thorough-bafe  rules,  fome 
leffons  for  the  harpfichord  and  organ  by  Lock  himfelf, 
and  others.  He  was  author  likewife  of  feveral  fongs 
printed  in  The  Treafury  of  Mufic,  The  Theatre  of  Mufic, 
and  other  collections  of  fongs.  In  the  latter  of  thefe  is  a 
dialogue,  “  When  death  fhall  part  us  from  thefe  kids,” 
which,  with  Dr.  Blow’s  “  Go,  perjured  man,”  was  ranked 
among  the  belt  vocal  competitions  of  the  time. 

It  is  prefumed,  that,  when  Lock  was  appointed  com- 
poferin  ordinary  to  the  king,  he  was  profefledly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
be  went  over  to  the  Romifh  communion  afterwards,  and 
became  organill:  to  queen  Catharine  of  Portugal,  the  con- 
fort  of  Charles  II.  and  died  a  papift  in  1677. 

LOCKE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland  ;  eleven  miles 
fouth  of  Heiitberg. 

LOCKE,  a  military  town  of  America,  in  Milton  town- 
fhip,  New  York,  in  Onondago  county;  thirteen  miles 
jiorth-eaft  of  the  fouth  end  of  Cayuga  lake. 
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LOCKE  (John),  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  and 
moft  powerful  writers  that  ever  adorned  this  country, 
was  born  at  Wrington,  in  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  1632.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  ftriCt  pro¬ 
bity  and  economy,  and  poffeffed  a  handfbme  fortune. 
He  took. great  pains  in  the  education  of  his  fori  ;  and, 
when  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  fent  him  to  Weftminfter 
fchool,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1651,  when  he 
was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-cluirch  college,  in  the 
univerlity  of  Oxford,  Here  he  was  diftinguilhed  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  was  confidered  to  be  the  moft; 
ingenious  young  man  in  the  college.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  difgufted  with  the  method  of  ftudy  pre- 
feribed  to  him,  which  was  after  the  manner  of  the  peri¬ 
patetics  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  books  which  firft  gave 
him  a  relilh  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  were  thofe  written 
by  Des  Cartes.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1633 
and  1658,  Mr.  Locke  for  fome  time  clofely  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  for  a 
fliort  time,  he  followed  it  as  a  profeffion.  In  the  year 
1664,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  abroad,  as  fecretary  t» 
fir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  Charles  II.  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  ;  but,  returning  to  England  again  within 
lefs  than  a  year,  he  refumed  his  ftudies  at  Oxford  with 
renewed  vigour,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  natural 
philofophy. 

In  1666  he  was  accidentally  introduced  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  lord  Aftiley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  medical  practitioner,  during  the  ablence  of 
the  phyfician  who  regularly  attended  his  lordfhip.  When 
the  noble  lord  left  Oxford  to  go  to  Sunning  Hill,  he  made 
Mr.  Locke  promife  him  a  vifit  there,  which  promife  he 
performed  in  1667.  Having  fecured  him  as  an  inmate, 
lord  Aftiley  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  advice,  and  became  fo  much  attached  to  him,  that  he 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  praCtife  medicine  out  of  his  own 
family,  except  in  the  cafe  of'fome  particular  friends  ;  and„ 
perceiving  that  the  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Locke  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  him  eminently  ferviceable  to  the  world 
in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  urged  him  to  apply 
his  ftudies  to  ftate-affairs  and  political  fubjeCts.  To  thefe 
Mr.  Locke  was  naturally  inclined ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  lord  Aftiley  began  to  confult  him  on  all  occafions. 
He  was  now  introduced  to  the  fociety  of  fome  of  the  molt 
eminent  men  of  the  age,  who  were  all  delighted  with  his 
converfation.  In  the  year  1668,  Mr.  Locke  accompanied 
the  earl  and  countefs  of  Northumberland  on  a  tour  to 
France  ;  and  remained  in  that  country  with  the  lady,  while 
his  lordfhip  fet  off  to  Italy,  with  an  intention  of  vifiting 
Rome.  This  nobleman,  however,  died  on  his  journey; 
and  Mr.  Locke  accompanied  the  countefs  to  England,  and 
again  took  up  his  refidence  at  lord  Afbley’s.  His  lord- 
fhip,  at  that  period  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having, 
in  conjunction  with  other  noble  lords,  obtained  a  grant 
of  Carolina  in  North  America,  employed  Mr.  Locke  to 
draw  up  a  conftitution  for  that  province.  Mr.  Locke, 
notwithftanding  his  connection  with  lord  Aftiley,  made 
frequent  vifits  to  Oxford,  though  he  was  at  the  fame  time 
engaged  to  infpect  the  education  of  his  lordlhip’s  eldelt 
fon,  an  office  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  care, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfaCtion  of  his  employer.  To  Mr. 
Locke,  likewife,  was  confided  the  important  charge  of  fe- 
leCting  a  wife  for  the  young  man.  This  was  a  talk  of 
great  difficulty,  as  the  father  determined  he  ftiould  only 
marry  a  lady  of  good  family,  of  an  agreeable  temper,  a 
fine  perfon,  and,  above  all,  of  good  education  and  excel¬ 
lent  underftanding.  Notwithftanding  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  fuch  a  commiffion,  Mr.  Locke  undertook  it,  and 
executed  it  to  the  perfeCt  fatisfaCtion  of  all  parties.  The 
eldeft  fon  by  this  marriage,  afterwards  the  author  of  the 
CharaCleriftics,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Locke 
in  his  education,  and  gave  evidence  to  the  world  of  the 
malter-hand  which  had  directed  and  guided  his  genius. 

In  1670  Mr.  Locke  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  Effay 
on  Hufnan  Underftanding  ;  but  he  was  too  much  engaged  ' 
by  his  patron  to  make  much  progrefs  in  the  work.  In 
jo  N 
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1672,  lord  Alhley  was  created  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  His  lordlhip 
immediately  made  Mr.  Locke  his  fecretary  of  the  prefen- 
tations ;  but  he  held  that  place  only  till  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  when  the  earl  was  obliged  to  refign  the 
great  feal.  After  this,  lord  Shaftelbury  was  prelident  of 
the  board  of  trade,  and  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  fecre¬ 
tary  to  the  fame.  The  commiflion  being  dilfolved  in 
1674,  he  was  again  at  leifure,  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  phyfic,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
that  faculty,  as  the  means  of  future  fupport.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  the  higheft  eftimation  with  feveral  perfons  of 
eminence  in  the  medical  profeliion  :  Dr.  Sydenham,  among 
others,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  “  If  we  confider  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  penetrating  and  exaft  judgment,  or  the 
nefs  of  his  morals,  he  has  fcarcely  any  fuperior,  and  few 
equals,  now  living.”  In  1675,  Mr.  Locke  fought  relief 
from  a  pulmonary  complaint  by  travelling  to  the  fouth  of 
France  ;  he  afterwards  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendlhip  of  feveral  men  of  letters.  In  1679,  the  earl 
of  Shaftelbury,  being  reftored  to  favour  at  court,  and 
made  prefident  of  the  council,  fent  to  requeft  that  Mr. 
Locke  would  return  home  without  delay.  He  inftantly 
complied  ;  but  within  fix  months  that  nobleman  was  again 
difplaced,  and  in  1682  found  it  necellary  to  retire  to  the 
continent,  to  avoid  a  profecution  for  high  treafon.  Mr. 
Locke,  fteadily  attached  to  his  patron,  followed  him  into 
Holland  ;  and  upon  his  lordlhip’s  death,  which  happened 
foon  afterwards,  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  where  his  intimate  connection  with  lord 
Shaftelbury  had  created  him  fome  powerful  and  malignant 
enemies.  Their  malice  purfued  him  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  their  means ;  and.  the  dean  of  Chrift -church  had  orders 
from  the  king  to  ej  eft  Mr.  Locke  from  his  Undent’s  place; 
which  was  accordingly  done.  On  the  accefiion  of  James  II. 
William  Penn,  the  quaker,  who  was  the  friend  of  Locke 
in  his  adverfity,  ufed  his  intereft  with  the  king  to  procure 
a  pardon  for  him  ;  and  would  have  obtained  it,  had  not 
Mr.  Locke  declined  the  acceptance  of  fuch  an  offer,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  a  pardon,  having  never 
been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  party 
were  making  preparations  in  Holland  for  his  ralh  and  un¬ 
fortunate  enterprife,  the  Englilh  envoy  at  the  Hague  de¬ 
manded  that  Mr.  Locke,  among  others,  Ihould  be  given 
up,  on  fufpicion  of  being  actively  engaged  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  ’  This  fufpicion,  though  entirely  groundlefs, 
obliged  him  to  lie  concealed  nearly  a  year;  till  it  was 
rendered  perfectly  evident,  even  to  his  enemies  and  their 
i'pies,  that  he  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  bufinefs. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1686  he  appeared  again  in 
public,  and  foon  afterwards  was  the  principal  agent  in 
forming  a  literary  iociety  at  Amfterdam,  of  which  Lim- 
borcli,"Leclerc,  and  other  learned  men,  were  members, 
who  met  together  weekly  for  converfation  upon  fubjefts 
of  univerfal  learning.  In  the  following  year  he  finilhed 
his  great  work,  the  Effay  concerning  Human  Underftand- 
ing,  which  had  been  the  principal  objeH  of  his  attention 
feveral  years,  and  which  proves  how  well  he  fpent  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  exile  from  England.  That  the  public  might 
be  apprized  of  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  he  himfelf  made 
an  abridgment  of  it,  which  his  friend  Leclerc  tranflated 
into  French,  and  inlerted  in  one  of  his  Bibliotheques. 
This  abridgment  was  lb  highly  approved  by  the  literati  of 
that  period,  and  by  thole  who  were  fincerely  attached  to 
truth  and  juft  principles,  that  they  took  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  exprefling  the  ftrongeft  defire  to  fee  the  complete 
work  in  its  original  ftate.  During  his  concealment,  he 
wrote  his  Firft  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  which  was 
firft  publifned  in  the  Latin  language  at  Gouda,  in  1689-5 
but  afterwards  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  publifiied  in 
London  in  the  year  1690.  It  was  fpeedily  tranflated  into 
the  Dutch  and  French  languages,  and  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  with  liberal  people  of  all  countries  from 
that,  period  to  the  prefezrt.  It  has  been  frequently  rc- 
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printed  in  forms  adapted  for  general  circulation  ;  and  has 
been  diftributed  by  perfons  of  fortune  and  rank,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  in  our  own  country,  his  grace 
the  late  duke  of  Grafton.  This  epiftle  was  followed  by 
two  others  on  the  fame  fubjeft;  and  A  Fourth  Letter 
concerning  Toleration,  was  left  unfiniftied  ;  but  the  frag¬ 
ment  has  been  publifhed  among  his  pofthumous  works. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
life,  in  the  order  of  time.  The  revolution  of  1688  opened 
a  way  for  his  return  into  his  own  country,  whither  he  came 
in  the  fame  fleet  which  conveyed  the  princefs  of  Orange; 
and,  upon  the  reftoration  of  public  liberty,  he  did  not  he- 
fltate  to  affert  his  own  private  rights,  and  accordingly  put 
in  his  claim  to  the  ftudent’s  place  in  the  college  of  Chrift- 
church,  of  which  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  For  the 
fake  of  peace,  he  was  advil’ed  to  defile  from  his  claim.  As 
he  was  confidered  to  be  a  fufferer  for  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  he  might  have  obtained  fome  very  confidera- 
ble  poft  under  government ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  with 
that  of  commiflioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200I.  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1689,  Mr.  Locke  had  an  offer  to  go 
abroad  in  a  public  character;  but  he  declined  the  honour 
and  advantages  attached  to  fuch  a  fituation,  on  account  of 
the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  publifiied  his  “  Effay,”  which  has  given  him  an  immor¬ 
tal  reputation ;  and  which,  at  the  time,  though  it  had 
many  enemies,  was  ftyled  “one  of  the  nobleft,  molt  ufe- 
ful,  and  mod  original,  books  the  world  ever  faw.”  Thofe 
who  difliked  every  thing  like  innovation,  oppofed  the 
progrefs  of  our  philofopher’s  principles  as  laid  down  in  his 
Effay.  It  was  even  propofed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  the  houfes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  cenfure  and 
difeourage  the  reading  of  it ;  and  after  long  and  warm 
debates  among  themfelves,  it  was  agreed  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  at  the  head  of  a  college,  Ihould  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  read  by  the  ftudents;  a  fure  method 
of  rendering  every  fpirited  young  man  anxious  to  perufe 
it,  and  even  to  imbibe  its  principles.  Mr.  Locke’s  next 
publication  was  his  Two  Treatifes  on  Government;  in 
which  he  vindicated  the  principles  upon  which  the  re¬ 
volution  was  founded,  and  completely  demoliflied  fir  Ro¬ 
bert  Filmer’s  falfe  principles;  pointing  out,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  true  origin,  extent,  and  end,  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  About  this  period,  the  public  coin  of  the  kingdom 
was  known  to  be  in  a  very  bad  and  depreciated  Hate, 
having,  by  being  clipped  and  fweated,  loft  one-third  of 
its  weight.  The  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  the  mifehiefs 
which  it  threatened,  called  for  the  attention  of  parliament ; 
and  Mr.  Locke,  with  the  view  of  afiifting  thole  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs  to  form  a  right  underftanding  of 
this  matter,  and  to  excite  them  to  rectify  fuch  abufes, 
printed  a  trafl,  entitled  Some  Conliderations  of  the  Con- 
fequences  of  lowering  the  Intereft,  and  railing  the  Value 
of  Money.  He  publifhed  other  trafts  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6f,  by  which  he  convinced  the  world  that  he  was  as  able 
to  reafon  on  trade  and  bufinefs  as  on  the  moft  abftraft 
quellions  of  fcience.  He  was  accordingly  conlulted  by 
the  miniftry  relative  to  a  new  coinage  of  lilver.  With  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  he 
was  accuftomed  to  hold  weekly  conferences;  and  he  was 
in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendlhip  with  the  earl  of  Pe¬ 
terborough,  at  whofe  houfe,  at  Fulham,  he  always  met 
with  a  hofpitable  and  kind  reception,  when  the  delicacy 
of  his  health  obliged  him  to  quit  the  metropolis.  When 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  London  entirely,  he 
accepted  of  the  generous  offer  of  fir  Francis  Mafham,  at 
Oates  in  Effex,  to  become  a  refident  in  his  houfe,  where 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  received 
on  his  own  terms,  that  he  might  have  his  entire  liberty, 
and  look  upon  himfelf  as  at  his  own  home;  and  here  he 
chiefly  purlued  his  future  ffudies,  being  leldom  abfent, 
becaule  the  air  of  London  grew  more  and  more  trouble- 
lonie  to  him. 

In  1693  he  publifned  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  which 
he  improved  in  foine  liibfequent  editions ;  and  in  1695  he 
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T5-as  appointed,  by  the  king,  one  of  the  commiffioners  of 
trade  and  plantations,  which  obliged  him  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  London  than  he  had  been  for  fome  time  pad. 
In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  excellent  treatife,  enti¬ 
tled  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity  as  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  he  afterwards  publifhed  a  vindication, 
in  anfwer  to  a  fcurrilous  attack  by  Dr.  Edwards,  entitled 
Socinianifm  unmafked.  Scarcely  was  Mr.  Locke  difen- 
gaged  from  this  controverfy,  before  he  was  drawn  into 
another,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Toland’s 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  “that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Chriftian  religion  not 
only  contrary  to  reafon,  but  even  nothing  above  it ;” 
and,  in  explaining  his  notions,  he  made  ufe  of  feveral  ar¬ 
guments  from  Mr.  Locke’s  Eflay.  About  the  fame  time, 
feveral  treatifes  were  publifhed  by  fome  Unitarian  writers, 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  but  what  was  rational  and  intelligible,  which  fenti- 
ment  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke.  The  ufe  which 
was  made  of  his  writings  in  thefe  inftances,  determined 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  author,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  publifhed  in  1697.  Mr.  Locke  wrote  an  anfwer, 
and  the' controverfy  was  carried  on  till  the  death  of  the 
bifhop.  The  candid  of  every  party  admitted  that  Mr. 
Locke  was  too  powerful  for  the  learned  prelate :  for  ne¬ 
ver,  perhaps,  was  a  controverfy  managed  with  fo  much 
(kill  and  art  on  one  fide;  nor,  on  the  other,  fo  unjuftly, 
confufedly,  or  fo  little  to  the  credit  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Locke’s  publications  in  the  controverfy  above  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  laft  which  were  committed  by  himfelf  to 
the  prefs.  The  aflhmatic  complaint,  to  which  he  had 
been  long  fubjeft,  increafing  with  his  years,  began  now 
to  fubdue  his  confutation,  and  rendered  him  very  infirm. 
He,  therefore,  determined  to  refign  his  poll  of  commif- 
fioner  of  trade  and  plantations;  but  he  acquainted  none 
of  his  friends  with  his  defign,  till  he  had  given  up  his 
commifhon  into  the  king’s  own  hand.  His  majefty  was 
very  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  told  Mr.  Locke,  that  he 
would  be  well  pleafed  with  his  continuance  in  that  office, 
though  he  (liould  give  little  or  no  attendance;  for  that  he 
did  not  defire  him  to  flay  in  town  one  day  to  the  injury 
of  his  health.  But  Mr.  Locke  told  the  king,  that  he  could 
not  in  confidence  hold  a  place  to  which  a  confiderable  fa- 
lary  was  annexed,  without  difcharging  the  duties  of  it; 
upon  which  the  king  reluftantly  accepted  his  relignation. 
Mr.  Locke’s  behaviour  in  this  inftance,  difcovered  fuch  a 
degree  of  integrity  and  virtue,  as  reflects  more  honour  on 
his  character  than  his  extraordinary  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments.  From  this  time  Mr.  Locke  continued  altogether 
at  Oates,  in  which  agreeable  retirement  he  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  fcriptures.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  found  fo  much  pleafure,  that  he  regretted 
his  not  having  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  it  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life.  And  his  great  regard  for  the  facred  writ¬ 
ings  appears  from  his  anfwer  to  a  relation  who  had  en¬ 
quired  of  him,  what  was  the  thorteft  and  fureft  way  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion.  “Let  him  ftudy,”  faid  Mr. .Locke,  “the 
Holy  Scripture,  efpecially  in  the  NewTeftament.  Therein 
are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  for 
its  author ;  falvation  for  its  end  ;  and  truth,  without 
any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.”  Mr.  Locke  now 
found  his  afthmatic  diforder  growing  extremely  trouble- 
fome,  though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  great 
cheerfulnefs  of  mind.  In  this  fituation  his  fufferings 
were  greatly  alleviated  by  the  kind  attention  and  agreeable 
converfation  of  the  accomplift'.ed  lady  Matham,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fummer  of  the  year  1703,  a  feafon, 
which,  in  former  years,  had  always  reftored  him  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  he  perceived  that  it  had  begun  to  fail 
him  more  remarkably  than  ever.  This  convinced  him 
that  his  diffolution  was  at  no  great  diftance;  and  he  often 
fpoke  of  it  himfelf,  but  always  with  great  compofure; 
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while  he  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  which,  from  his 
{kill  in  phytic,  he  knew  had  a  tendency  to  prolong  his 
life.  At  length,  his  legs  began  tofwell ;  and,  that  1  well¬ 
ing  increafing  every  day,  his  ftrength  vifibly  diminifhed. 
He  therefore  prepared  to  take  leave  of  the  world,  deeply 
imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  God’s  manifold  bleffings  to  him, 
which  lie  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his  friends,  and 
full  of  a  fincere  refignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  of  firm 
hopes  in  the  promiles  of  future  life.  He  expired,  on  the 
28th  of  Oftober,  1704,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Oates,  where 
there  is  a  decent  monument  ereCted  to  his  memory, 
with  a  modeft  infcription  in  Latin,  written  by  himfelf. 

Of  Mr.  Locke’s  private  character,  an  account  was  firft 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Peter  Cofte,  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
an  amanuenfis,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  by  M.  des 
Maizeaux  to  A  Collection  of  feveral  Pieces  of  Mr.  Locke 
never  before  printed,  See.  publifhed  in  1720;  from  which, 
together  with  M.  le  Clerc’s  Bibliotheque  Choifie,  we  (hall 
pretent  our  readers  with  fome  interefting  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  this  great  man.  Mr.  Locke  poflefted  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  intimately  converfant 
in  the  bufinefs  of  it.  He  was  prudent,  without  cunning; 
he  engaged  men’s  efteem  by  his  probity;  and  took  care  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  the  attacks  of  falfe  friends  and  fordid 
flatterers.  Averfe  to  all  mean  compliance,  his  wifdom, 
his  experience,  and  his  gentle  manner,  gained  him  the 
refpeCt  of  his  inferiors,  the  efteem  of  his  equals,  and  the 
friendfhip  and  confidence  of  thofe  of  the  higheft  quality. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  eafe  and  politenefs  of  his  beha¬ 
viour;  and  thofe  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings,  or 
by  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  who  had 
fuppofed  him  a  referved  or  auftere  man,  were  furprifed,  if 
they  happened  to  be  introduced  to  him,  to  find  him  all 
affability,  good  humour,  and  complaifance.  He  was  exaCt 
to  his  word,  and  religioufly  performed  whatever  he  pro- 
mifed.  Though  he  chiefly  loved  truths  which  were  ufe- 
ful,  and  with  fuch  ftored  his  mind,  and  was  belt  pleated 
to  make  them  the  fubjeCts  of  converfation  ;  yet  he  ufed 
to  fay,  that,  in  order  to  employ  one  part  of  this  life  in 
ferious  and  important  occupations,  it  was  neceflary  to 
fpend  another  in  mere  annifements  ;  and,  when  an  occa- 
fion  naturally  offered,  he  gave  himfelf  up  with  pleafure  to 
the  charms  of  a  free  and  facetious  converfation.  He  re¬ 
membered  many  agreeahle  ftories,  which  he  always  intro¬ 
duced  with  great  propriety ;  and  generally  made  them  yet 
more  delightful,  by  his  natural  and  pleafant  manner  of 
telling  them.  He  had  a  peculiar  art,  in  converfation,  of 
leading  people  to  talk  concerning  what  they  beft  under- 
ftood.  With  a  gardener  he  converfed  of  gardening;  with 
a  jeweller  of  jewels;  with  a  chemilt  of  chemiftry,  Sec. 
“By  this,”  laid  he,  “I  pleafS  thofe  men,  who  commonly 
can  fpeak  pertinently  upon  nothing  elfe.  As  they  believe 
I  have  an  efteem  for  their  profelfion,  they  . are  charmed 
with  thowing  their  abilities  before  me;  and  I,  in  the  mean 
while,  improve  myfelf  by  their  difeourfe.”  And,  indeed, 
he  had  by  this  method  acquired  a  very  good  infight  into 
all  the  arts.  He  ufed  to  lay  too,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  contained  more  true  philolophy,  than  all  thofe 
fine  learned  hypothefes,  which,  having  no  relation  to  the 
nature  of  things,  are  fit  only  to  make  men  lofe  their  time 
in  inventing  or  comprehending  them.  By  the  feveral 
queltions  which  he  would  put  to  artificers,  lie  would  find 
out  the  fecret  of  their  art,  which  they  did  not  underftand 
themfelves ;  and  often  give  them  views  entirely  new, 
which  fometimes  they  put  in  practice  to  their  profit.  He 
was  fo  far  from  afl'uming  thofe  aftefted  airs  of  gravity,  by 
which  fome  perfons,  as  well  learned  as  unlearned,  love  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  infallible  marks  of 
impertinence.  Nay,  fometimes  he  would  divert  himfelf 
with  imitating  that  ftudied  gravity,  in  order  to  turn  it  the 
better  into  ridicule;  and  upon  fuch  occafions  he  always 
recollefted  this  maxim  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
which  he  particularly  admired,  “that  gravity  is.  a  myftery 
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of  the  body  invented  to  conceal  the  defedls  of  the  mind.” 
One  thing,  which  thofe  who  lived  any  time  with  Mr. 
Locke  could  not  help  obferving  in  him,  was,  that  he  ufed 
his  reafon  in  every  thing  he  did  ;  and  that  nothing  that 
was  ufeful  Teemed  unworthy  of  his  attention  and  care. 

In  his  friendfhips  Mr.  Locke  was  warm  and  fteady ; 
and,  therefore,  felt  a  ftrong  indignation  againft  any  dif- 
covery  of  treachery  or  infmcerity  in  thofe  in  whom  he 
confided.  It  is  faid,  that  a  particular  perfon,  with  whom 
he  had  contrasted  an  intimate  friendfhip  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  was  difcovered  by  him  to  have  aSted  with  great 
bafenefs  and  perfidy.  He  had  not  only  taken  every  me¬ 
thod  privately  of  doing  Mr.  Locke  what  injury  he  could 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  connected,  but 
had  alfo  gone  off  with  a  large  fum  of  money  which  was 
his  property,  and  at  a  time  too  when  he  knew  that  fueh  a 
hep  mult  involve  him  in  confiderable  difficulties.  Many 
years  after  all  intercourfe  had,  by  fuch  treachery,  been 
broken  off  between  them,  and  when  Mr.  Locke  was  one 
of  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations,  information  was 
brought  to  him  one  morning,  while  he  was  at  breakfaft, 
that  a  perfon  fhabbily  dreffed  requeued  the  honour  of 
fpeaking  to  him.  Mr.  Locke,  with  the  politenefs  and  hu¬ 
manity  which  were  natural  to  him,  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  admitted  ;  and  beheld,  to  his  great  aftonifh- 
rnent,  his  falfe  friend,  reduced  by  a  life  of  cunning  and 
extravagance  to  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  come  to  foli- 
cit  his  forgivenefs,  and  to  implore  his  affiftance.  Mr. 
Locke  looked  at  him  for  fome  time  very  ffeadfaftly,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  one  word.  At  length,  taking  out  a  fifty- 
pound  note,  he  prefented  it  to  him  with  the  following  re¬ 
markable  declaration  :  “  Though  I  fincerely  forgive  your 
behaviour  to  me,  yet  I  muft  never  put  it  in  your  power 
to  injure  me  a  fecond  time.  Take  this  trifle,  which  I 
give,  not  as  a  mark  of  my  former  friendfhip,  but  as  a  re¬ 
lief  to  your  prefent  wants,  and  confign  to  the  fervice  of 
your  neceffities,  without  recollecting  how  little  you  de- 
ferve  it.  No  reply  !  It  is  impoflible  to  regain  my  good 
opinion  ;  for  know,  friendfhip  once  injured  is  for  ever 
loft.” 

Mr.  Locke  was  naturally  very  aftive,  and  employed 
himfelf  as  much  as  his  health  would  permit.  His  bad 
health  occafioned  difturbance  to  no  one  but  himfelf ; 
and  perfons  might  be  with  him  without  any  other  con¬ 
cern  than  that  created  by  feeing  him  fufter.  He  did  not 
differ  from  others  in  the  article  of  diet ;  but  his  ordinary 
drink  was  only  water;  and  this  he  thought  was  the  caufe 
of  his  having  his  life  prolonged  to  fuch  an  age,  r.otwith- 
ftanding  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution.  To  the  fame 
caufe,  alfo,  he  thought  that  the  prefervation  of  his  eye- 
fight  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attributed  ;  for  he  could 
read  by  candle-light  all  forts  of  books  to  the  lalt,  if  they 
were  not  of  a  very  fmall  print ;  and  he  had  never  made  ufe 
of  fpeftacles. 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
man,  that  of  queen  Caroline,  confort  of  king  George  II. 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  for  that  princefs,  having 
eredled  a  pavilion  in  Richmond-park  in  honour  of  phi  - 
lofophy,  placed  in  it  our  author’s  buff,  with  thofe  of  Ba¬ 
con,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  prime  Englifh  phi- 
lofophers.  Mr.  Locke  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind 
him,  from  which  his  executors,  fir  Peter  King,  and  An¬ 
thony  Collins,  eiq.  publifhed,  in  1705,  his  Paraphrafe  and 
Notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epiltle  to  the  Galatians,  in  4to. 
which  were  foon  followed  by  thofe  upon  the  Corinthians, 
Romans,  and  Ephefians,  with  an  efi'ay  prefixed,  For  the 
Underftanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epiltles,  by  confulting  St. 
Paul  himfelf.  In  1 706,  Pofthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Locke 
were  publifhed  in  8vo.  comprifing  a  treatife  On  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Underftanding,  fupplementary  to  the  author’s 
Efi'ay  ;  An  Examination  of  Malebranche  s  Opinion  of  fee¬ 
ing  all  things  in  God,  See.  In  1708,  fome  familiar  Let¬ 
ters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  of  his  Friends  were 
alfo  publifhed  in  8vo.  and,  in  1720,  M.  des  Maizeaux’s 
Collection,  already  noticed.  But  all  our  author’s  works 
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have  been  collected  together,  and  frequently  reprinted,  Jra 
3  vols.  folio,  and  in  4-vols.  4to.  and  lately  in  10  vols.  8vo. 
Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Choijie.  Enfield's  Hijl.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

LOCK'ENITZ,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  Ucker  Mark  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Prentzlow. 

LOCK'ER,  f.  Any  thing  that  is  clofed  with  a  lock  ;  a 
drawer. — I -made  lockers  or  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 
Robinjon  Crufoe. — It  is  almoft  exclufively  a  fea-term. 

LOCKER  GO W'LANS.  See  Trollius. 

LOCKER  UP1,/.  A  turnkey;  an  under-gaoler. 

LOCK'ERBY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesfliire, 
on  the  Annan  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Lochmaben. 

LOCK'EREN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Termoude.  The  place  contains  11,941,  and  the  canton 
1 5,693,  inhabitants. 

LOCK'ERING,  a  village  in  Wiltfhire,  fouth- weft  of 
Marlborough. 

LOCK'ET,  f.  A  fmall  lock;  any  catch  or  fpring  to 
fatten  a  necklace, or  other  ornament: 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lifts. 

With  wooden  lockets  ’bout  their  wrifts.  Hudibras. 

LOCK'HART,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  on  Albe¬ 
marle  Sound  :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hali¬ 
fax.  Lat.  36.2.N.  Ion.  76.  56.  W. 

LOCKHART’s  CREE'K,  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  33.53.  N.  Ion.  78. 
25.  W. 

LOCK'HARTSBURG,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the 
Sufquehana  -.  135  miles  north-north- weft  of  Philadelphia. 

LOCK'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  fattening  with  a  lock. 

LOCKING,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  near  the  Severn 
fea,  oppofite  to  Steepholin  Ifland. 

LOCK'ING,  Eaft  and  Welt,  villages  in  Berkfhire  near 
Wantage. 

LOCKING-UP',  or  Locking-down, /.  The  operation 
of  patting  boats  up  or  down  through  locks. 

LOCK'INGTON,  a  village  in  Leicefterfhire,  north-eaft 
of  Stanton  Harold. 

LOCK'INGTON,  a  village  inYorkfhire,  north-weft  of 
Beverley. 

LOCK'MAN,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Maruerrud. 

LOCK'MAN,  f.  An  officer  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  orders  of  the  governor,  much  like  our  under- 
fheriff. 

LOCK'MAN,  in  biography.  See  Lokman,  vol.  xiii. 

LOCK'MITZ,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  four  miles  above  Meiffen. 

LOCK'RAM,  J.  A  fort  of  coarfe  linen.  Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richeft  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck, 

Ciamb’ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shahefpeare. 

LOCK'RON,  /.  A  kind  of  ranunculus. 

LOCK'SFIELD,  a  village  in  Suftex,  near  Eaft  Grinftead. 

LOCK'SMITH,  f.  A  maker  or  mender  of  locks. 

LOCK'SPIT,  J.  among  miners,  is  the  fmall  cut  or 
trench,  made  about  a  foot  wide,  to  mark  out  the  fir  ft  lines 
of  a  work. 

LOCKTEWACK'I,  a  town  of  Swedifh  Lapland,  on  a 
lake:  fixty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Pitea. 

LOCK'WGOD,  a  townfhip  of  England,  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  near  Huddersfield. 

LOC'LE,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  which  gives  name  to 
a  jurifdiifion,  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel.  The  parifh 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  watchmakers, 
cutlers,  &c.  It  is  eight  miles  north- we(i  of  Neufchatel. 

LOCMARI AQUER',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Morbihan  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Auray,  and 
nine  fouth-weft  of  Vannes. 

LOC'MINE,  'a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Pontivy,  and  twenty- 
one  north-north-eaft  of  i’Orient. 
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LO'CO  ROTON'DO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bari:  eleven  miies  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Monopoli. 

LOCOCES'SION,  f.  in  law,  the  aft  of  giving  place. 

LOCOMO'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  locus,  place,  and 
noveo,  to  move.]  The  power  of  changing  place  ;  tiie  aft  of 
changing  place. — All  progreffion,  or  animal  locomotion ,  is 
performed  by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward,  forne 
part  which  was  before  at  quiet.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

LOCOMO'TIVE,  aclj.  Changing  place;  having  the 
power  of  removing  or  changing  place. — An  animal  can¬ 
not  well  be  defined  from  any  particular  organical  part, 
nor  from  its  locomotive  faculty  ;  for  iome  adhere  to  rocks. 
Arbuthnot. 

In  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks. 

Or  fnows  his  locomotive  tricks.  Prior. 

LOCOMOTIV'fTY,  f.  Power  of  changing  place.—- 
The  molt  fuperb  edifice,  that  ever  was  conceived  or  con- 
ftrufted,  would  not  eqnal  the  fmalleit  infeft,  bleft  with 
fight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity.  Bryant. 

LOCONTA'I,  a  town  of  Upper  Siam:  fixty  miles 
north  of  Porfelon. 

LO'CRI,  or  Lo'crians,  in  ancient  geography,  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  Paid  to  have  derived  their  name  from  an  an¬ 
cient  hero  called  Locris,  or  Locros,  whofe  fon  Opus 
founded  a  town  under  his  own  name.  Thefe  people 
formed  four  diltinft  divilions,  with  appropriate  furnames, 
the  three  fir  If  of  which,  viz.  Locri  Ozoli,  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  and  Locri  Opuntiani,  were  fettled  in  Greece;  the 
fourth  divilion,  denominated  Epizephyrii,  inhabited  Magna 
Graecia,  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium.  The  Ozoli 
occupied  a  confulerable  extent  of  country  weft  .of  the 
Phocide,  along  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  The  Epicnemidii  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  Mount  Cnemis,  about  which  they 
dwelt ;  the  Maliac  Gulf  being  on  the  eaft,  Mount  Oeta 
on  the  north,  the  Phocide  on  the  weft,  and  the  Locri 
Opuntiani  on  the  fouth,  whofe  territory  was  of  final!  ex¬ 
tent.  The  Epizephyrii  were  fituated  near  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  and  were  diftributed  into  two  clalfes,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  name  and  their  fituation.  Their  town, 
Locri  Epizephyri,  was  fituated  on  a  hill  near  the  above- 
mentioned  promontory.  Some  fay  that  it  was  founded  at 
the  fame  time  with  Cyzicus,  under  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hoftilius  ;  but  Strabo  dates  its  origin  a  little  after  Crotona 
and  Syracufe,  about  the  year  757  before  our  era.  It  was 
very  flourifhing,  when  Dionyfius  the  younger,  having 
been  driven  from  Syracufe,  praftifed  there  all  forts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  But  the  LoCrians,  having  recovered  their  liberty, 
expelled  the  garrifon,  and  took  ample  vengeance  of  the 
tyrant.  Epherus,  fays  Strabo,  reports,  that  Zaleucus 
formed  the  laws  of  the  Locrians  from  thofe  of  Crete, 
Sparta,  and  Athens,  one  of  which  eftablifhed  a  conformity 
of  puniftnnent  to  crimes,  whereas  before  they  were  arbi¬ 
trary  and  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  judge.  The  Lo¬ 
crians  had  built  upon  the  coaft  a  temple  of  Proferpine, 
which  u’as  pillaged  by  Pyrrhus  when  he  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy.  The  town  was  not  better  treated  by  the  Roman 
garrifon  under  the  orders  of  Flaminius.  In  the  year  539 
of  Rome,  the  Locrians,  having  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
Brntians  and  Carthaginians,  by  this  conduft  incenfed  the 
Roman  republic  ;  fo  that  they  fent  troops  againft  them, 
and  took  their  city  in  the  year  54.9.  A  little  after,  how¬ 
ever,  they  recovered  their  liberty.  The  fequel  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Locrians  is  not  known  ;  but  an  inftance  of 
their  valour  has  been  recorded  which  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  a  war  between  them  and  the  Crotoniates, 
10,000  Locrians,  with  a  few  additional  troops,  defeated 
130,000  of  the  enemy  near  the  river  Sagra  ;  an  event  fo 
marvellous,  that  it  became  proverbial  in  giving  atteftation 
to  a  faft  thought  incredible  :  Afaiisga.  roiv  sect  2 ayga, ;  i.  e. 

“  It  is  more  true  than  the  battle  of  Sagra.” 

LO'CRI,  or  Locris,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium.  It 
was  founded,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks  called  Locrians.  Now  Motta  di  Bruzzano. 

LO'CRIAN,  /.  An  inhabitant  of  Locris. 
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LO'CRIAN,  adj.  From  or  appertaining  to  Locris.  In 
ancient  mulic,  the  feventh  fpecies  of  diapafon.  It  was 
alfo  called  hypodorian,  and  common. 

LOCULAMEN'TUM,  f.  in  botany,  denotes  a  cell  or 
partition,  in  a  leed-pod,  for  the  feed  of  a  plant. 

LOC'ULTJS,  f.  A  word  ufed  in  old  records  fora  coffin. 
In  botany,  the  little  cell  of  an  anther,  containing  the  pollen. 

LO'CUS,  J.  [Latin.]  A  place. 

Locus,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  line  by  which  a  local 
or  indeterminate  problem  is  folved.  If  a  point  vary  its 
pofition,  according  to  fome  determinate  law,  it  will  tie- 
fcribe  a  line,  which  is  called  its  locus  :  or  a  locus  is  a  line, 
any  point  of  which  may  equally  folve  an  indeterminate 
problem.  This,  if  a  right  line  (office  for  the  conftruftiont 
of  the  equation,  is  called  locus  ad  rcElum ;  if  a  circle,  locus 
ad  circulum  ;  if  a  parabola,  locus  ad parabolam  ;  if  an  ellipfis, 
locus  ad  ellipfim  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  the  conic  feftions. 
The  loci  of  fuch  equations  as  are  right  lines,  or  circles, 
the  ancients  called  plane  loci;  and  of  thofe  that  are  para¬ 
bolas,  hyperbolas,  See.  /olid  loci.  Apollonius  of  Pergs. 
wrote  two  books  on  plane  loci,  in  which  the  object  was,  to 
find  the  conditions  under  which  a  point,  varying  in  its 
pofition,  is  yet  limited  to  have  a  right  line,  or  a  circle 
given  in  pofition.  Thefe  books  are  loll  ;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  at  reftorations  by  Schooten,  Fermat,  and 
R.  Simfon  ;  the  treat i(e  De  Lccis  Planis,  of  the  latter, 
publifiied  at  Glafgow,  1749,  is  a  very  excellent  perform¬ 
ance,  in  all  refpefts  worthy  of  its  celebrated  author.  Be- 
fides  the  above-mentioned  writers,  the  doftrine  of  loci 
has  been  treated  of  by  various  other  mathematicians,  as 
Craig,  Maclaurin,  Des  Cartes,  De  PHopital,  &c.  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  has  two  chapters  on  this  fubjeft  in  his'Conic 
Seftions.  Leflie  in  his  Geometry  has  alfo  a  chapter  on 
plane  loci,  which  contains  feveral  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
interefting  propofitions  of  this  kind.  See  the  article  Geo¬ 
metry,  vol.  viii. 

Locus,  in  mufic,  was  anciently  ufed  to  fignify  the  in¬ 
terval  between  one  degree  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  found 
and  another.  The  Greeks  ufed  the  word  tottoc  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  for  the  fpace  through  which  the  voice  moved. 

Locus,  in  rhetoric,  a  topic,  or  head,  whence  argu¬ 
ments  are  brought  to  prove  the  queltion  in  hand.  Some 
of  thefe  are  called  loci  communes,  or  common  topics,  as 
being  common  to  all  forts  of  argument ;  thus,  whether  a 
thing  be  poffible  or  impoffible,  more  or  lefs  than  1'ome- 
thing  elfe,  &c. 

LO'CUST,/:  [ locujla ,  Lat.]  A  devouring  infeft.  See 
Gryllus,  vol.  ix. — The  Hebrews  had  feveral  forts  of  lo- 
cujls,  which  are  not  known  among  us:  the  old  hiftorians 
and  modern  travellers  remark,  that  locujls  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Africa,  and  many  places  of  Afia  ;  that  fome- 
times  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country,  and  eat  up 
every  thing  they  meet  with.  Mofes  deferibes  four  forts 
of  locujls.  Since  there  was  a  prohibition  againft  ufing  lo¬ 
cujls,  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned  but  that  thefe  creatures 
were  commonly  eaten  in  Paleftine,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Calmet. — Air  replete  with  the  (teams  of  animals 
rotting,  has  produced  peftilential  fevers  ;  fuch  have  like- 
wife  been  raifed  by  great  quantities  of  dead  locujls.  Ar- 
buthnot  on  Air. 

LO'CUST,  a  village  in  Hertfordffiire,  nearllemel-Hemp- 
fted. 

LO'CUST,  /.  in  botany.  See  CERATOKiA.and  Meli- 

ANTHUS. 

LO'CUST  (Bafe).  See  Hymentea. 

LOCUST  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  38.  37.  N.  Ion.  84.  15.  W. 

LOCUST  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Licking  in  lat.  38.  4.  N.  Ion.  83.  45.  W. 

LO'CUST-EATERS.  See  Acridophagi,  vol.  i.  p.  94, 
and  the  article  there  cited. 

LO'CUST-TREE.  See  Ceratonia,  Hymentea,  and 
Robinia. 

LO'CUST-TREE  (Honey).  See  Gleditschia. 

LOCUS'TA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in  favour 
10  O  yvitii 
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with  Nero.  She  poifoned  Claudius  and  Britamricus,  and 
at  laft  attempted  to  deftroy  Nero  himfelf,  for  which  (lie 
was  executed.  Tacit.  Ann.  Suet,  in  Ner. 

LOCUS'TA ,  f.  in  bofany.  See  Valeriana. 

LOCUS'TZE,  f.  A  term  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the  ten¬ 
der  extremities  of  the  branches  of  trees ;  fucli  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fuppofition  of  fome,  John  the  Baptift  fed  on 
in  the  wildernefs ;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Gryllus, 
vol.  ix.  p.  56,  57. 

LOCU'TIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  fpeech  among 
the  Romans,  called  by  Livy  Aius  Locutius,  which  fee, 
vol.  i.  p.  228. 

LO‘CUTO'RIUM,  f.  A  hall  or  apartment  in  monafteries 
where  the  monks  and  other  religious  met  after  dinner  to 
converfe  together.  It  was  called  locutorium,  a  loquendo-,  as 
we  call  fuch  a  place  in  our  houfes  parlour,  from  the  French 
parler,  to  fpeak.  They  had  another  room,  which  was  called 
locutorium  forinfecum,  where  they  might  talk  with  laymen. 

LOD,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city;  the  name  of  a 
man. 

LO'DAM,  /.  A  game  at  cards. — She  and  I  will  take 
you  at  lodam.  T.  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kindnefs. 

LO'DAN,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Here¬ 
ford,  which  runs  into  the  Frome  about  five  miles  north 
from  Hereford. 

LODA'RIA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  twenty- 
four  miles  north -north-eaft  of  Hajypour. 

LODDIGE'SIA,  f.  [devoted  by  Dr.  Sims  in  Curtis’s 
Magazine,  to  commemorate  a  fcientific  cultivator  of  plants, 
Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  papi- 
Jionacete,  Linn,  (leguminofae,  Generic  efiential  cha¬ 

racters — Standard  many  times  fmaller  than  the  wings  or 
keel  ;  filaments  all  in  one  fet,  with  a  dorfal  fiffure ;  le¬ 
gume  ftalked,  turgid. 

Loddigefia  oxalidifolia,  or  oxalis-leaved  loddigefia,  the 
only  known  fpecies;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  its  feeds  were  firft  received  by  George  Hibbert, 
efq.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy  in  the  confervatory, 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  flowers  freely  in  May 
and  June.  Mr.  Loddiges  himfelf  alfo  railed  it,  many  years 
ago,  from  Cape  feeds.  Curt.  Mag.  vol.  xxiv.  t.  965. 

LOD'DON,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk;  with  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  fair  on  the 
joth  of  November.  It  is  42  miles  north  of  Ipfwich,  and 
11 3  north-north-eaft  of  London.  Lat.  52.  37.  N.  Ion.  1. 
13.  E. 

LOD'DON,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Thames  about  five  miles  below  Reading. 

LODDON-BRID'GE,  a  village  in  Berkfhire,  between 
Reading  and  Oakingham. 

LODE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  :  fifty-four 
miles  eaft  of  Saffari,  and  eighty  north  of  Cagliari. 

LODE,  f.  [an  old  but  correft  fpelling,  from  the  Sax. 
Itedan,  to  lead.]  A  load,  the  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

LODEMAN'AGE,  f.  A  fea-term  ;  the  hire  of  a  pilot 
for  conducting  the  fhip  into  harbour.  Bailey. 

LO'DER,  f.  The  loadftar.  Chaucer. 

LO'DER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of  Augf- 
burg:  eight  miles  eaft  of  Kaufbeuren,  and  twenty-five 
.fouth  of  Augfburg. 

LO'DER  (Robert),  a  refpeftable  bookfeller  at  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk  ;  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Framlingham, 
and  feveral  other  antiquarian  trafts  dilplaying  confidera- 
ble  induftry  and  judgment.  He  died  at  that  place  in 
May  1811,  aged  61. 

LO'DERBACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  rifes  fix 
miles  north  of  Leipfic,  and  runs  into  the  Mulda  two  miles 
north  of  Bitterfeld. 

LODES  AN',  a  country  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Cremafco  and  the  Cremonefe,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Piacentin  and  Pavefe ;  it  now  forms  the  department  of 
the  Adda.  The  country  is  fmall,  but  populous  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  its  cheefe,  of  which 
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the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  export  annually  to  the  amount 
of  70,0001.  fterling.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Adda, 
and  various  others.  Lodi  is  the  capital,  from  which  it 
receives  its  name. 

LODE'SE,  or  Gam'la  Lode'se.  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weft  Gothland;  which  fuffered  io  much  by  fire  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  that  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  Nylodefe,  or  New  Lodefe. 

LO'DESHIP,/.  A  fmall  filhing-veffel. 

LO'DESMAN,  f  A  coafting  pilot. 

LO'DESTAR,Jri  [an  old  but  correct  fpelling.]  The 
loadftar,  the  poleltar. 

LO'DESTONE,  f.  [an  old  but  correct  fpelling.]  The 
loadftone,  the  magnet.  Chaucer. 

LODE'VE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Herauit,  containing 
about  4200  inhabitants;  before  the  revolution,  it  was  the 
fee  of  a  bifliop :  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Beziers,  and 
twenty-four  weft  of  Montpellier.  Lat.  43. 44.  N.  Ion.  3. 
24.  E. 

LO'DEWITZ,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  five  miles  above  Drefden. 

LO'DEWORKS,  f  The  drafts  of  a  mine. 

To  LODGE,  v.  a.  [logian,  Sax.  loger,  Fr.]  To  place  in 
a  temporary  habitation. — When  he  was  come  to  the  court 
of  France,  the  king  ftyled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke 
of  York;  lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him,  in  great 
date.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. — To  afford  a  temporary  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  to  fupply  with  harbour  for  a  night. — Every  houfe 
was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.  Dryden. — To  place;  to  plant. 
— In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  the  mind  is  more  than  paflive.  Locke. 

He  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  a  tender  bread 

That  had  fo  often  to  his  own  been  prefs’d.  Addifon, 

To  fix  ;  to  fettle  : 

I  can  give  no  reafon. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.  Shakefpeare' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  place  in  the  memory. — This  cunning  the  king  would 
not  underftand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it,  in  fom® 
particulars.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. — To  harbour  or  cover: 
The  deer  is  lodg’d,  I’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert; 

Rulh  in  at  once.  Addifon's  Cato. 

To  afford  place  to. — The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  ftore 
of  images  than  all  the  fenfes  can  prelent  at  one  time. 
Cheyne's  Phil.  Principles. — -To  lay  flat : 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  down  ; 
Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders’  heads.  Shakefp. 

To  LODGE,  v.n.  To  refide  ;  to  keep  refidence : 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev’ry  old  man’s  eye ; 

And,  where  care  lodgcth,  deep  will  never  lie.  Shakefpeare. 

To  take  a  temporary  habitation. — I  know  not  where  he 
lodges  ;  and  for  me,  to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  he  lies  here 
or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shake¬ 
fpeare. 

Why  commands  the  king, 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

While  he  himfelf  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  take  up  refidence  at  night. — Here  thou  art  but  a 
Arranger  travelling  to  thy  country  :  it  is  therefore  a  huge 
folly  to  be  afflifted,  becaufe  thou  haft  a  lefs  convenient 
inn  to  lodge  in  by  the  way.  Taylor. 

My  lords 

And  foldiers,  ftay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night.  Shakefpeare. 

To  lie  flat. — Long-cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordlhire 
beft  for  rank  clays  ;  and  its  ftraw  makes  it  not  fubjedr  to 
lodge ,  or  to  be  mildewed.  Mortimer's  Hvjbandry. 

LODGE,  f.  \logis,  Fr.]  A  fmall  houfe  in  a  park  or  fo- 
reft.' — He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himfelf,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  fore  ft  thereby,  which  lie 

ealleth 
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calleth  his  defert,  wherein  he  hath  built  two  fine  lodges. 
Sidney. — I  found  him  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren. 
Shakefpcare. 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 

Upon  the  north  fide  of  this  pleafant  chafe.  Shakcfpeare. 

Any  fmall  houfe  appendant  to  a  greater  :  as,  the  porter’s 
lodge, 

LODGE,  the  name  of  two  villages  in  Dorfetfhire,  two 
in  Hertfordfhire,  and  two  in  Lancafhire. 

LOD'GEMENT,  f.  [from  lodge  j  logcment,  Fr.]  Dif- 
pofition  or  collocation  in  a  certain  place. — The  curious 
lodgement  and  inofculation  of  the  auditory  nerves.  Derham. 
Accumulation;  colleilion.— An  oppreffed  diaphragm  from 
a  mere  lodgment  of  extravafated  matter.  Sharp's  Surgery. — 
Poffeffion  of  the  enemy’s  work. — The  military  pedant  is 
making  lodgments ,  and  fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  Addifon. 

LOD'GERjy.  [from  lodge.']  One  who  lives  in  rooms 
hired  in  the  houfe  of  another. — Thofe  houfes  are  foonelt 
infetled  that  are  crowded  with  multiplicity  of  lodgers,  and 
nafty  families.  Harvey. — One  that  refides  in  any  place: 

Look  in  that  breaft,  moft  dirty  dear; 

Say,  can  you  find  but  one  fuch  lodger  there  ?  Pope, 

LOD'GING,  f  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired 
in  the  houfe  of  another. — Let  him  change  his  lodging  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant 
of  acquaintance.  Bacon, 

I  will  in  Caflio’s  lodging  lofe  this  napkin, 

And  let  him  find  it.  Shakefpcare' s  Othello. 

Place  of  refidence. — The  neft  of  love,  the  lodging  of  de¬ 
light.  Spenfer _ Harbour;  covert. — The  hounds  were  un¬ 

coupled  ;  and  the  flag  thought  it  better  to  truft  to  the 
nimblenefs  of  his  feet  than  to  the  {lender  fortification 
of  his  lodging .  Sidney. — Convenience  to  deep  on. — Their 
feathers  ferve  to  fluff  our  beds  and  pillows,  yielding  us 
foft  and  warm  lodging.  Ray  on  Creation. 

LO'DI,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Adda,  late  capital  of  a  diftriil,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
called  the  Lodefan,  fituated  on  the  Adda.  An  old  city  of 
this  name,  in  the  Pavefe,  on  the  Silaro,  being  deflroyed 
by  the  Milanefe,  the  prefent  town  was  built  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  three  miles  from  its  former 
fituation  on  the  Adda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Milan; 
and  contains,  befides  the  cathedral,  two  collegiate  and  fe- 
ven  parifh  churches,  and  twenty-fix  convents.  Lodi  fuf- 
fered  very  confiderably  in  the  difputes  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Gibelins,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  with  the 
French.  After  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  it 
became  fubjeft  to  Spain  ;  from  whom  it  came,  with  the 
reft  of  the  Milanefe,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  a  place 
of  little  trade  or  manufactures,  excepting  the  article  of 
cheefe,  and  a  beautiful  kind  of  earthen  ware,  refembling 
china.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  well  built.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  between  eleven 
and  twelve  thoufand.  On  the  iith  of  May,  1796,  this 
town  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  French  republic; 
the  paflage  of  the  bridge  was  difputed  by  10,000  Aultri- 
ans,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  Bonaparte.  See  the  article  France,  vol. 
vii.  p.  820.  Lodi  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milan, 
anti  Seventy-fix  eaft-north-eaft  of  Turin.  Lat.  45.  21.  N. 
Ion.  9.  30.  E. 

LO'DI  VEC'CHIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lodefan, 
on  the  Silaro.  This  town  was  anciently  known  under  the 
name  of  Laus  Pompeii,  or  Laus  Pompeia;  and  its  ilourifhing 
ft.ite  was  fuch,  that  it  inftigated  the  Milanefe  to  deftroy 
it  through  jealoufy,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  were 
driven  away.  It  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  removed  to 
Lodi.  It  is  three  miles  wefl-fouth- weft  of  Lodi. 

LO'DITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Hof. 

LODOIvIIPv'IA ;  fee  Galicia,  in  Poland,  vol.  viii.  p* 
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182.  King  of  Lodomiria  forms  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

LODRO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trentin,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Breffan,  near  a  fmall  lake,  called  the  Lake 
of  Idro.  On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1796,  the  Auftrians  were 
defeated  near  this  town  by  the  French:  twenty-five  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Brefcia,  and  twenty-five  fouth-weft  of 
Trent. 

LODO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the  Ebro:, 
feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Eltella. 

LODYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Patna. 

LODZIC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki:  forty-eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Grodno. 

LO'E,  a  town  of  Norway  :  forty-eight  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Drontheim. 

LO'E,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall* 
•which  runs  into  the  Englifh  Channel  four  miles  below 
Hellion. 

LCEB'EGUN,  or  Lob'echin,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg:  forty-four  miles  fouth  of  Magdeburg. 

LO'ECK,  or  Levek.  See  Camboja,  vol.  iii.  p.  641. 

LOEFLIN'GIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  Peter 
Loefing,  one  of  his  difciples,  who  travelled  in  Spain  and 
America,  and  died  on  his  travels  in  1756.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,-  order  monos:ynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  caryophyllei,  (caryophyllese,  fuff.)  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  five-leaved,  upright  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  marked  on  each  fide  at  the  bale  with  a 
toothlet,  fharp-pointed,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five, 
very  fmall,  oblong-ovate,  converging  into  a  globe,  round. 
Stamina:  filaments  three;  length  of  the  corolla  5  anthers 
roundifh,  twin.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate,  three-cornered  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  rather  wider  above;  ftigma  a  little  obtufe. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  fomewliat  three-cornered* 
one-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds:  a  great  many,  ovate, 
oblong. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  five- leaved  ;  corolla 
five-petalled,  very  fmall;  capfule  one-celled,  three-valved. 

Loeflingia  Hifpanica,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Root  annual. 
Leaves  oppofite,  mucronate.  Branches  proffrate,  alter¬ 
nate,  pubelcenf,  clammy.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Scle- 
ranthus.  Native  of  Spain,  on  open  hills.  Introduced  in 
1770,  by  Monf.Richard.  It  flowersin  June.  Cavanilles  fays, 
that  the  ftems  are  a  fpan  high,  fubdichotomous.  Leaves 
very  fmall,  with  ftipulaceous  appendages,  toothletted  be¬ 
low.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  and  in  the  divifions  of 
the  branches  ;  corolla  white. 

LOEFLIN'GIA  IN'DICA.  See  Pharnaceu.m  de- 
pressum,. 

LO'EN-YU'EN,  or  Hoen-yuen,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  fecond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-fi  :  132  miles 
weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  39.42.  N.  Ion.  1 1 3.  24.  E. 

LOE'NEN,  a  town  of  Holland;  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Naerden. 

LO'ERSDORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  cf  Holftein  :  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Oldenburg. 

LO'ESDRECHT,  a  town  of  Holland  :  eight  miles  fouth 
of  Naerden. 

LOESE'LI  A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  John  Locfel, 
author  of  Flora  Pru  flica,  1654;  pubiiflied  by  Gottfched,  with 
additions,  in  1703.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didy- 
namia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of  convolvuli, 
JuJf.  The  generic  characters  are— Calyx  :  perianth  one- 
leafed,  tubular,  four-cleft,  (harp,  fhort,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla:  one-petalled,  unequal ;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
border  five-parted;  all  the  divifions  deflected  to  the  lower 
fide,  ovate-lanceolate,  equal.  Stamina:  filaments  four,, 
length  of  the  corolla;  of  which  two  are  fhorter;  all  oppo¬ 
fite  the  divifions  of  the  petal,  and  reflected  in  a  contrary 
fituation  to  the  corolla ;  anthers  Ample.  Piftillum:  germ 
ovate;  ftyle  Ample,  fituated  as  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  thick- 
ifh.  Pericarpium:  capfule  ovate,  three-celled.  Seeds  :  fo¬ 
litary  or  two,  obfeurely  cornered.  Gsertner  remarks,  that 
the  ftamens  are  five,  though  one  is  fhorter  than  the  reft, 
and  faftened  to  the  neareft  fegment  of  the  corolla. — Effen- 
tiul  CharaEler.  Calyx  four-cleft,  (five-toothed,  G.)  co¬ 
rolla-. 
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rolla  with  all  the  fegroents  dire&ed  one  way,  (deeply  five- 
cleft,  with  oblong  ciliated  fegments,  G  )  (tamens  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  petal,  (five,  unequal,  G.)  capfule  three-celied, 
(gaping  at  top,  G.) 

‘  Loefelia  ciliata,  or  fringed  loefelia  ;  a  fingle  fpecies. 
Found  at  Vera  Cruz  in  South  America  by  liouftoun. 

LQ'ET,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Juine 
at  Eftampes. 

LG'FANGER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  : 
forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Uinea. 

LOFAN'GO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  Ifiands-.  five 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Neeneeva. 

LOF'FINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordffdp  of 
Furltenburg.  Here  is  a  medicinal  bath:  three  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Huiffingen,  and  fix  weft  of  Furftenberg. 1 

LOFOE'REN,  a  clufter  of  fmall  ifiands  in  the  North 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  Lat.  68.  N. 

LOF'SA,  a  river  of  Heffe,  which  runs  into  the  Fulda 
near  Melfungen. 

LOFSA'LO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Lat.  6o.  2.  N.  Ion.  46.  2.  E. 

LOF'STA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland  5  feventy 
miles  north  of  Calmar. 

LOF'STA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  ;  with  a  hammer-mill,  eight  forges,  and  a  fmelting- 
furnace;  thefe  -works  were  burned  and  deftroyed  by  the 
Ruffians  in  the  year  1719,  but  have  lince  been  rebuilt; 
forty  miles  north  of  Upfal. 

LOFT,  f  \lloft,  Wei  ill ;  or  from  lift.']  A  floor. — Euty- 
chus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.  Ads. — The  liigheft 
floor; 

An  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 

Tvlixt  with  a  murm’ring  wind.  Fairy  Queen. 

Rooms  on  high  : 

Pafting  through  the  fpheres  of  watchful  fire, 

And  hills  of  fnow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder.  Milton . 
LOFT,  adj.  [for  aloft. ]  High.  Chaucer. 

LOF'TILY,  adv.  [from  lofty .]  On  high;  in  an  elevated 
place.  Proudly;  haughtily. — They  fpeak  wickedly  con¬ 
cerning  oppreflion -.  they  fpeak  loftily.  Pfal.  Ixxiii.  8. — 
With  elevation  of  language  or  fentiment ;  fublimely; 

My  lowly  verfe  may  loftily  arife, 

And  lift  itfelf  unto  the  higheft  ikies.  Fairy  Queen. 

LOF'TINESS,  f.  Height;  local  elevation.  Sublimity; 
elevation  of  fentiment : 

The  firft  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs’d. 

The  next  in  majefty  ;  in  both  the  lait.  Drydtn. 

Pride;  haughtinefs. — Auguftus  and  Tiberius  had  loftinefs 
enough  in  their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  fovereign 
figure.  Collier. 

LOF'TUS,  a  townfiiip  of  Yorkfirire,  in  the  north-riding : 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Gifborough. 

LOF'TY,  adj.  [from  loft,  or  lift.~\  High:  hovering; 
elevated  in  place. — Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and 
tow’rs.  Milton. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 

See  nodding  forefts  on  the  mountains  dance.  Pope. 

Elevated  in  condition  or  character.— Thus  faith  the  high 
and  lofty  One.  ljaiah. — Sublime  ;  elevated  in  fentiment. — 
He  knew  to  fing  and  build  the  lofty  rhime.  Milton. — Proud; 
haughty. — The  eyes  of  the  lofty  fhall  be  humbled.  Ifaiah. 
Lofty  and  four  to  them  that  lov’d  him  not ; 

But,  to  thofe  men  that  fought  him,  fweet  as  fummer. 

Skakefpeare. 

LOFVES'TA,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Schonen;  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  »Chri(lian- 
ftadt. 

LOFVSTU'TE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid :  fifty- 
fix  miles  fouth -eaft  of  Gadamis. 

LOG,  f.  [ Skinner  derives  it  from  liggan.  Sax.  to  lie  ; 
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Junius  from  logge,  Dut.  fluggifh ;  perhaps  the  Lat.  lignum , 
wood,  is  the  true  original.]  A  fhapelefs  bulky  piece  of 
wood. — The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs  of 
timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens,  where  no  logs  are. 
Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  fwam. 

An  ufelefs  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow’d,,  firft  a  floating  trough  became, 

And  crols  fome  riv’let  paffage  did  begin.  Drydcn. 

A  filver  medal  was  prefented  to  Mr.  Richard  Knight, 
ironmonger,  of  Fofter-lane,  Cheapfide,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1802,  for  his  me¬ 
thod  of  breaking-up  logs  of  wood,  for  the  purpofes  of 
fuel,  by  blafting  them  with  gunpowder.  The  following 
account  is  extra&ed  from  his  communication  to  the  fo- 
ciety.  “I  have  frequently  obferved  the  great  difficulty, 
labour,  and  lols  of  time,  experienced  in  breaking- up  logs 
of  wood,  particularly  for  the  purpofe  of  fuel;  fuch  as  the 
Humps  and  roots  of  large  trees,  which  remain  after  the 
felling  of  timber;  many  of  which,  efpeciaily  fuch  as  con- 
lift  of  the  harder  and  more  knotty  kind,  as  oaks,  elms, 
yews,  & c.  are  frequently  left  to  rot  in  the  ground,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  necefi'ary  expenfe  of  breaking  them  to 
pieces  in  the  common  way,  which  is  generally  effeded  by 
the  axe,  and  driving  a  fucceffion  of  iron  wedges  with  a 
Hedge-hammer;  a  laborious  and  tedious  procel's.  Some¬ 
times  gunpowder  is  ufed,  by  fetting  a  blaft  in  a  fimilar 
way  to  that  in  mines  or  ftone-quarries.  This  method, 
though  lefs  laborious  than  the  former,  is  tedious,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  Several  difficulties,  and  requires  confiderable 
experience  and  dexterity,  or  the  plug  will  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  blown  out  than  the  block  rent  by  the  explofion. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  I  have 
conftrufted  an  inltrument,  a  lketch  and  def'eription  of 
which  I  now  inclofe  for  your  approbation.  The  iimpli- 
city  of  its  conftruftion  and  application  is  fuch  as  almoffc 
to  preclude  an  idea  of  its  originality  ;  but,  as  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  entirely  new  to  ail  my  acquaintance,  and 
as  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  prefented  to  the  public,  I  am  induced  to  think 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable.”  Fig.  1  on  the  annexed  Plate 
reprefents  the  inltrument,  which  confifts  (imply  of  a  fcrew, 
with  a  fmall  hole  drilled  through  its  centre.  The  head 
of  the  fcrew  is  formed  into  two  Itrong  horns,  for  the  more 
ready  admiffion  of  the  lever  by  which  it  is  to  be  turned. 
a  a  reprefents  a  wire,  for  the  purpofe  of  occafionally  clear¬ 
ing  the  touch-hole.  When  a  block  of  wood  is  to  be 
broken,  a  hole  is  to  be  bored  with  an  auger  of  a  proper- 
depth,  and  a  charge  of  gunpowder  introduced.  The 
fcrew  is  to  be  turned  into  the  hole,  till  it  nearly  touches 
the  powder;  a  quick-match  is  then  to  be  put  down  the 
touch-hole  (after  taking  out  the  wire  a  a)  till  it  reaches 
the  charge.  The  quick-match  is  made  by  lteeping  a  roll 
of  twine  or  linen  thread  in  a  folution  of  faltpetre.  This 
match  may  be  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  which  will 
afford  the  operator  an  opportunity  of  retiring,  after  light¬ 
ing  it,  to  a  place  of  fafety. 

LOG,  f.  A  machine,  by  which  a  (hip’s  progrefs  is  com¬ 
puted. — Log  is  a  machine  ul'ed  to  meafure  the  (hip’s  head¬ 
way,  or  the  rate  of  her  velocity  as  (lie  advances  through 
the  fea.  It  is  compofed  of  a  reel  and  line,  to  which  is 
fixed  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Hawkefzuortk's  Voyages. 

The  common  log  is  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  of  a  trian¬ 
gular,  fe&oral,  or  quadrantal,  figure,  as  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  2.  It  is  generally  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  angular 
point  to  the  circumference.  It  is  balanced  by  a  thin 
plate  of  lead,  nailed  to  the  arch,  or  circular  fide,  fo  as  to 
i'witn  perpendicularly  in  the  water.  A  little  cord,  or  line, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  long,  is  faftened  to  the 
log  by  means  of  two  legs,  a,  b,  fig.  2  and  3.  one  of  which 
pati’es  through  a  hole  at  the  corner,  and  is  knotted  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  while  the  other  leg  is  attached  to  the  arch 
3  by 
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l»y  a  pin  fixed  into  another  hole,  fo  as  to  draw  out  occa- 
iionally.  By  thefe  legs  the  log  is  hung  in  equilibrio  ;  and 
the  line  thus  annexed  to  it  is  wound  round  a  reel  (fig.  4) 
fixed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  gallery  of  the  (hip.  The 
French  log  is  a  perfect  triangle,  and  is  connected  to  the 
line  by  more  cords,  or  legs,  as  at  fig.  5.  In  either  cafe, 
the  log-line,  from  the  diltance  of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fif¬ 
teen,  fathoms  off  the  log,  has  certain  knots  or  divifions, 
which  ought  to  be  at  lea  It  fifty  feet  from  each  other; 
though  it  was  the  common  practice  at  fea  not  to  have 
them  above  forty-two  feet  afunder.  The  length  of  each 
knot  ought  to  be  the  fame  part  of  a  fea-mile  as  half  a 
minute  is  of  an  hour;  and,  admitting  the  meafurement  of 
Mr.  Norwood,  who  makes  a  degree  on  a  great  circle  of 
the  earth  to  contain  367,200  Englifh  feet,  or  about  69^ 
Englifh  ftatute-miles,  the  Jyth  part  of  it,  or  a  nautical 
snile,  will  be  6120  feet ;  and  the  °f  6120,  or  51  feet, 

Ihould  be  the  length  of  each  knot.  But,  becaufe  it  is  fafer 
to  have  the  reckoning  rather  before  the  (hip  than  after  it, 
therefore  fifty  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  proper  length  of 
each  knot.  The  knots  are  fometimes  made  to  confilt  only 
of  forty-two  feet  each,  even  in  the  prefent  practice  ;  and 
this  method  of  dividing  the  log-line  was  founded  on  the 
fuppofition  that  fixty  miles,  each  of  5000  Englifii  feet,  made 
a  degree  ;  for  7-I-0  of  5000  is  41^,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
42  feet.  Mariners,  rather  than  quit  the  old  way,  though 
known  to  be  erroneous,  ufe  glaffes  for  half-minute  ones 
that  run  but  24  or  25  feconds.  They  have  alfo  ufed  a 
line  of  45  feet  to  30  feconds,  ora  glafs  of  28  feconds  to  42 
feet.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  didance  between  the 
knots  (liould  be  corrected  by  the  following  proportion  : 
As  30  is  to  50,  fo  is  the  number  of  feconds  of  the  glafs 
to  the  diltance  between  the  knots  upon  the  line.  The 
heat  or  moifture  of  the  weather  has  often  a  confiderable 
elfedt  upon  the  glafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  run  (lower  or  fader ; 
it  Ihould,  therefore,  be  frequently  tried  by  the  pendulum 
in  the  following  manner:  On  a  round  nail  hang  a  firing 
that  has  a  mufket-ball  fixed  to  one  end,  carefully  mea- 
furing  between  the  centre  of  the  ball  and  the  firing’s  loop 
over  the  peg  397  inches,  being  the  length  of  a  fecond  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  then  fwing  it,  and  count  one  for  every  time  it 
pafles  under  the  peg,  beginning  at  the  fecond  time  it 
pafles:  and  the  number  of  fwings  made  during  the  time 
the  glafs  is. running  out  (hows  the  feconds  it  contains. 
The  line  alfo  is  liable  to  relax  and  (brink,  and  Ihould 
therefore  be  occafionally  meafured. 

The  ufe  of  the  log  and  line  is  to  keep  account  and  make 
an  eftimate  of  the  (hip’s  way  or  diltance  run  ;  which  is 
dene  by  obferving  the  length  of  line  unwound  in  half  a 
minute’s  time,  told  by  a  half-minute  glafs;  for  fo  many 
knots  as  run  out  in  that  time,  fo  many  miles  the  (hip  fails 
in  an  hour.  Thus,  if  there  be  four  knots  veered  out  in 
half  a  minute,  the  (hip  is  computed  to  run  four  miles  an 
hour-. 

The  author  of  this  device  for  meafuring  the  (hip’s  way 
is  not  known  ;  and  no  mention  of  it  occurs  till  the  year 
1607,  in  an  Eaft-India  voyage  publiflied  by  Purchas;  but 
from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  other  voyages  among 
his  Collections  ;  and  thenceforward  it  became  famou$|  be¬ 
ing  taken  notice  of  both  by  our  own  authors  and  by  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  as  by  Gunter  in  1623;  Snellius  in  1624;  Me- 
tius  in  1631  ;  Oughtred  in  16333  Herigone  in  1634  5  Sal- 
tonftall  in  1636  ;  Norwood  in  1637  ;  Fournier  in  1643  ; 
and  by  almoft  all  the  lucceeding  writers  on  navigation  of 
every  country. 

To  heave  the  log,  as  they  call  it,  they  throw  it  into  the 
water  on  the  lee  fide,  letting  it  run  till  it  comes  without 
the  eddy  of  the  (hip’s  wake;  then  one,  holding  a  half¬ 
minute  glafs,  turns  it  up  juft  as  the  firft  knot,  or  the  mark 
from  which  the  knots  begin  to  be  reckoned,  turns  off  the 
reel,  or  pafles  over  the  ftern.  As  focn  as  the  glafs  is  out, 
the  reel  is  (topped,  and  the  knots  run  off  are  told,  and 
their  parts  estimated.  It  is  ufual  to  heave  the  log  once 
every  hour  in  (hips  of  war  and  Eaft  Indiarnen,  ancT  in  all 
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other  vefiels  once  in  two  hours,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  wind  having  increafed  or  abated  in  the  intervals. 

The  log  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  computing,  and 
mull  always  be  corrected  fisy  experience,  there  being  much 
uncertainty,  from  the  motions  of  the  (hip,  the  winds  of 
variable  force,  the  fridion  of  the  reel,  and  lightnefs  of  the 
log  in  the  courfe  of  the  current.  Yet  this  is  a  much  more 
exaCt  way  of  computing  than  any  other  in  ufe;  much 
preferable  certainly  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe,  who  gueffed  at  the  (hip’s  way  by  the  running  of 
the  froth  or  water  by  the  (hip’s  fide  ;  or  to  that  of  the 
Dutch,  who  ufe  to  heave  a  chip  overboard,  and  to  num¬ 
ber  the  paces  they  walk  on  the  deck  while  the  chip  fwims 
between  any  two  marks  or  bulk  heads  on  the  fide. 

The  above-mentioned  errors,  and  particularly  the  log’s 
being  fubjeCt  to  drive  with  the  motion  of  the  water  at  its 
furface,  (whereas  the  experiment  requires  it  to  be  fixed  in 
the  place  where  it  is  when  the  mark  commencing  the  knots 
goes  off  the  reel,)  have  been  confidered,  and  many  me¬ 
thods  propofed  to  remove  or  to  leflen  them.  M.  Bouguer 
(Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1747.)  propofed  the  following  me¬ 
thod.  Take  for  the  log  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  which 
fix  to  the  log-line,  pafled  through  or  along  its  axis,  at  50, 
60,  or  more,  feet  from  one  end  ;  and  to  this  end  fix  the 
diver,  which  is  a  body  formed  of  two  equal  fquare  pieces 
of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron-plate,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  along  their  diagonals  ;  and  its  fize  fo  fitted  to  that 
of  the  cone,  that  the  whole  may  float.  A  cone  of  three 
inches  diameter  in  the  bafe,  and  of  fix  inches  in  the  flant 
height,  is  propofed  by  M.  Bouguer  to  fuit  a  diver  made  of 
plates  about  9^  inches  fquare;  the  interfeftion  of  the  di¬ 
agonals  is  joined  to  the  log-line,  and  the  loop  and  peg 
fixed  as  in  the  common  log.  However,  it  has  been  found, 
that  no  kind  of  wood  u(ed  in  Britifli  dock-yards,  when 
formed  into  a  cone  of  the  above  dimerifions,  will  float  a 
diver  made  of  (tout  tin  plates,  one  fide  of  the  fquare  be¬ 
ing  9J  inches.  Such  a  diver,  weighing  iflb.  avoirdupois, 
required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five  inches  diameter  and 
twelve  inches  on  the  flant  fide,  fo  as  the  point  of  the 
cone,  which  was  made  of  light  fir,  (hould  juft  appear  above 
the  water.  Now,  fuppofing  one  fide  of  fuch  a  fquare  tin 
diver  to  be  about  ten  inches,  and  made  of  plates  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  former,  fuch  a  diver  would 
weigh,  with  its  folder,  about  20  ounces,  and  can  be  floated 
by  a  light  fir  cone  of  four  inches  diameter  in  the  bafe, 
and  ten  inches  in  the  flant  height  or  length  ;  and  fuch  a 
compound  log  might  perhaps  be  found  on  trial  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  about  as  much  again  as  that  propofed  by  M. 
Bouguer ;  and  confequently  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  given  by  the  common  log  and  compound  log, 
mult  be  augmented  by  two-thirds  of  itfelf  for  the  necef- 
fary  correction,  as  below.  When  the  compound  log  of 
Bouguer,  above  deferibed,  is  hove  overboard,  the  diver 
will  fink  too  deep  to  be  much  afFeCted  by  the  current  or 
motion  of  water  at  the  furface,  and  the  log  will  thereby 
keep  more  fteadily  in  the  place  where  it  firlt  fell ;  and 
confequently  the  knots  run  off  the  reel  will  (how  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  (hip’s  rate  of  failing.  As  the  common  log  is 
afFeCted  by  the  whole  motion  of  the  current,  fo  this  com¬ 
pound  log  will  feel  only  a  part  thereof,  viz.  fuch  a  part 
nearly  as  the  refiftance  of  the  cone  is  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  diver ;  then  the  refiftances  of  the  above  cone  and  diver 
are  about  as  1  to  5  ;  and  confequently  this  log  will  drive 
but  one-fifth  part  of  what  the  common  log  would  do; 
and  fo  the  (hip’s  true  run  will  be  affeCted  by  one-fifth 
only  of  the  motion  of  the  W'ater.  To  obtain  the  true 
rate  of  failing,  it  will  be  proper  to  heave  alternately,  hour 
and  hour,  the  common  log,  and  this  compound  log;  then 
the  difference  of  their  knots  run  off,  augmented  by 
its  fourth  part,  is  the  correClion;  which  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  common  log,  will  give  the  (hip’s  true  rate  of 
failing  at  the  middle  time  between  the  hours  when  thefe 
logs  were  hove.  The  correction  is  additive  when  the 
compound  log’s  run  is  the  greateft,  otherwifs  it  is  fub- 
10  P  tractive. 
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traftive.  To  find  the  courfe  made  good  :  Increafe  the  ob- 
ferved  angle  between  the  log-lines  by  one-fourth  part; 
and  this  gives  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  courfe,  or  the  oppofiteof  that  lhown  by  the  common 

log;  the  correction  is  to  be  applied  to  the  of 

the  apparent  courfe,  when  the  bearing  of  the  common  log 
is  to  the  j  S  of  the  compound  log.  Or  thus:  The 

lengths  run  oft'  both  logs,  together  with  their  bearings, 
being  known  ;  in  a  card  or  compafs  apply  the  knots  run 
oft',  taken  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts  along  their  refpec- 
tive  bearings  from  the  centre;  join  the  ends  ;  and  in  this 
line  produced,  on  the  fide  next  the  compound  log’s  length, 
take  one-fourth  of  the  interval  ;  then  a  line  drawn  from 
the  end,  thus  produced,  to  the  centre  of  the  card,  will 
fhow  the  true  courfe  and  diftance  made  good.  When  a 
current,  fuch  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the  velocity  of 
that  current  may  be  much  better  afeertained  by  the  com¬ 
pound  log  than  by  the  common  one,  provided  the  diver 
does  not  defeend  lower  than  the  run  of  the  current  ;  for, 
as  thofe  ftiips  which  are  deepeft  immerged  drive  failed: 
with  the  tide  ;  fo,  the  diver,  by  being  aCted  on  below,  as 
well  as  the  log  on  the  furface,  their  joint  motion  will  give 
the  total  eft'eCi  of  the  current’s  motion  better  than  what 
could  be  derived  from  the  motion  at  the  furface  only. 
Alfo,  by  fuch  a  compound  log,  the  depth  to  which  any 
current  runs  may  be  eafily  tried. 

The  following  is  the  fpecification  of  a  patent  granted 
to  Mr.  Chefter  Gould,  of  the  town  of  Rome,  in  the  county 
of  Oneida,  in  the  Hate  of  New  York,  merchant  ;  for  an 
improved  log  for  afeertaining  a  (hip’s  diftance.  The  pa¬ 
tent  is  dated  May  26,  xSoo. 

“  I  take  a  cylinder  of  brafs,  or  other  materials  not  li¬ 
able  to  be  injured  by  fait  water,  of  fuch  diameter  and 
length  as  the  mechanic  may  choofe,  or  the  purchafer  di¬ 
rect;  but  one  of  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
nine  or  ten  in  length,  is  confidered  as  the  moft  proper. 
To  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  firmly  fixed  (by  ferews  or 
otherwife)  a  conical  head-piece,  confiding  of  a  ring  of 
brafs,  made  to  fit  on  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  four 
ftrong  bars,  one  end  of  which  is  joined  to  the  ring,  and 
the  other  meets  at  fome  diftance  from  the  cylinder,  and 
are  confined  together  by  a  piece  of  brafs  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  and  likewife  to  affix  a  ring  by  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  towed  through  the  water.  Between  thofe  bars, 
all  round  the  cylinder,  are  palled  a  number  of  fine  brafs 
wires,  terminating  at  the  fame  point,  and  fecured  to  the 
fame  piece  of  brafs  with  the  bars  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  fea-weed,  or  any  kind  of  l'ubftance 
that  might  prevent  or  obftrudft  the  working  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  the  wires  (liould  be  as  few  as  is  confident  with 
that  defign,  and  agreeable  to  the  fize  of  the  cylinder.  The 
head  of  the  inftrument  will  ferew  off  and  on  to  the  main 
cylinder,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  out  the  fly-wheel 
to  regulate.  A  fly,  which  may  confift  of  two  or  more 
vanes  of  copper,  or  other  materials,  is  fufpended  within 
the  cylinder,  by  means  of  two  bars  which  crofs  the  infide 
of  it,  and  are  affixed  by  ferews,  which  pafs  through  the 
cylinder  into  the  bars,  or  may  be  hung  in  a  frame  of  any 
fuitable  materials,  made  to  fit  the  infide  of  the  cylinder, 
to  which  it  may  be  affixed  by  ferews.  This  wheel  mult 
move  freely  about  its  axis,  and  is  ufually  about  half  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  ;  but  the  length  may  be  varied,  and 
the  principle  remain  the  fame.  When  this  machine  is 
towed  after  a  (hip,  a  column  of  water  palfes  through  the 
cylinder  with  a  velocity  always  proportioned  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fhip.  This  wheel,  which  is  fixed  with  its  axis 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  prefents  itfelf  endways 
to  the  water,  and  takes  motion  from  the  winding  or  an¬ 
gular  pofitior.  of  the  vanes,  on  the  fame  principle  as  a 
windmill,  or  fmoke-jack.  The  diftance  this  wheel  will 
move  at  each  revolution  will  be  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  angle  by  which  the  vanes  are  removed  from 
a  parallel  with  the  axis;  increafing  the  wind  or  angle  will 
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occafion  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  in  palling  over  a  (horter 
(pace  ;  and  decreafing  the  angle  will  occafion  a  revolution 
in  palling  over  a  longer  fpace  ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  machine  may  be  regulated  by  increafing  or  decreafing 
the  angular  or  winding  polition  of  the  vanes.  The  angle 
muft  not  be  too  great,  for  then  the  wheel  will  have  too 
much  motion  in  fwift  failing;  nor  muft  it  be  too  fmall, 
for  then  it  will  want  ftrength  in  (low  failing.  If  the  an¬ 
gle  equals  the  twentieth  part  of  :  circle,  or  eighteen 
degrees,  then  the  wheel  will  run  twenty  times  its  length 
at  each  revolution  ;  if  it  equals  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  or  twelve  degrees,  then  it  will  run  thirty  times  its 
length  at  each  revolution,  let  the  length  of  the  wheel  be 
what  it  may  ;  and  fo  of  any  other  angle,  whether  greater 
or  lefs.  The  vanes  fhould  be  ftrong,  and  firmly  lec ured  to 
the  axis,  to  prevent  their  fpringing  or  Ihifting  in  ufe, 
which  would  wholly  diforder  the  calculation  or  account. 
The  vanes  being  firmly  fecured  to  the  axis  in  nearly  the 
like  polition  or  angle  intended  by  the  artift,  they  may  be 
regulated  to  true  diftance  by  fpringing  or  bending  their 
lubftance  a  little,  which  will  be  known  by  experiment 
at  any  given  diftance.  The  inftrument,  being  once  ad- 
jufted,  will  remain  accurate  till  it  is  worn  out.  This 
mode  of  regulating  the  wheel  is  confidered  the  beft,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  molt  fimple,  and  much  more  fecure  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  any  mechanical  method  of  adjulting  the  vanes. 
The  angle  which  would  be  found  true  in  theory  muft  be 
a  little  increal'ed,  to  overcome  fri&ion,  and  the  obltruc- 
tion  of  fuch  parts  of  the  machine  as  break  the  force  of  the 
water;  this  increafe  can  only  be  known  by  experiment. 
On  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  before  the  bar  which  fuf- 
pends  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  is  a  pinion-head  of  eight 
leaves;  this  moves  a  contrate  wheel  of  ninety-fix  teeth, 
the  pinion  of  which  (lands  acrols  the  cylinder;  the  cylin¬ 
der  (hould  extend  back  fo  as  to  cover  this  wheel,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  injury.  The  other  wheels,  five  in  number, 
are  contained  in  a  line,  between  two  narrow  plates,  in  as 
fmall  compafs  as  can  confift  with  ftrength  ;  the  under 
plate  is  nicely  fitted  to  fit  on  the  cylinder.  Thefe  five 
wheels  and  plates  are  attached  to  the  cylinder  by  two 
ferews,  through  the  two  ends  of  the  under  plate,  length¬ 
ways,  and  in  l'uch  manner  as  to  receive  the  pinion  of  the 
contrate  wheel  through  the  cylinder  and  under  plate  into 
the  upper  plate,  that  it  may  give  motion,  by  fix  leaves,  to 
the  firft  wheel  of  thirty-fix  teeth,  contained  between'  the 
plates.  The  four  lalt  wheels  have  fixty  teeth  each,  and 
are  all  moved  by  pinions  of  fix  leaves ;  each  of  thefe  wheels 
carries  an  index  round  a  circle,  graduated  into  ten  equal 
parts.  The  circles  (hould  be  as  large  as  they  can  be  con- 
ftrucled  without  interfering  with  each  other;  and  thele 
graduations  are  numbered  from  one  to  ten;  and  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  feveral  circles  are  reverfed,  beeaui'e  the  wheels 
move  contrary  ways.  If  the  fly-wheel  is  regulated,  which 
in  this  calculation  will  equal  about  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  fifteen  degrees,  then  will  the  fly  or  firft 
wheel  take  one  revolution  for  every  eight  feet  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  that  the  machine  moves  through  the  water,  the  fe- 
cond  every  fix  rods,  the  third  every  thirty-feven  rods,  the 
fourth  every  three  hundred  and  feventy  rods,  or  a  mile, 
fea-meafure,  the  fifth  every  ten  miles,  the  fixth  every  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  the  l’eventh  every  thoufand  miles.  See.  Al¬ 
though  I  have,  in  this  inftance,  preferred  a  train  of  wheels 
and  pinions,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the  requifite  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  indexes,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  wheels  driven  by 
endlefs  ferews  would  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  wheels 
on  the  outfide  of  the  cylinder  are  fecured  from  violence 
by  a  cafe  of  brafs,  attached  to  the  cylinder  by  ferews,  and 
prepared  with  a  Hiding  cover  for  conveniently  infpefting 
the  indexes.  The  machine  is  preferved  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition  by  a  plate  of  brafs,  attached  to  the  cylinder  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  from  the  machinery.  This  plate  extends  about 
two  inches  back  of  the  cylinder,  and  terminates  in  a  point 
forward.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  on  one  fide,  and 
the  aftion  of  the  plate  on  the  other,  keep  the  machine 
always  one  fide  up,  and  fufficiently  horizontal.  This 
3  plate 
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plate  mud  be  varioufly  inclined,  in  prafhce,  up  and  down, 
as  different  velocities  may  require.  This  inclination  may 
be  governed  by  a  fcrew,  or  by  bending  the  fubltance  of  the 
plate;  any  other  angle  of  the  fly-wheel,  with  correfpond- 
ing  proportions  of  the  other  wheels,  produces  the  fame 
efte6f. 

“  The  calculation  may  be  lengthened,  or  fliortened,  or 
varied,  by  increaling  or  diminilhing  the  number  of  wheels, 
and  altering  their  combinations,  agreeably  to  every  per- 
fon’s  defire.  Thofe  parts  of  the  machine  which  fuft'er 
moll  from  friftion,  and  therefore  are  mod  liable  to  decay, 
fhould  be  conftrufted  of  the  moft  durable  fubltance  or 
coxpofition,  whole  qualities  will  abide  the  effects  of,  and 
not  be  injured  by,  fait  water. 

“As  this  machine  always  works  under  water,  it  avoids 
many  irregularities  which  would  arife  from  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  lea’s  furface. 

“  The  fly-wheel  is  fo  con  (trusted  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  regulated  to  meet  true  diftance  ;  and,  being  fmall 
and  portable,  it  is  eafily  taken  in  for  infpejffion,  and  can¬ 
not  retard  the  (hip’s  progrefs ;  it  is  properly  guarded  againft 
choking  with  fea-weed,  or  other  fubllances;  the  indexes 
are  fecured  from  violence  and  diforder ;  all  of  which  ad¬ 
vantages  were  never  combined  in  any  former  attempt  to 
meafure  diftance  by  a  l'piral  wheel.  The  contrate  wheel 
may  receive  its  motion  from  either  end  of  the  fly-wheel, 
but  the  hind  end  is  confidered  as  the  moft  proper.  All 
the  parts  of  the  machine  may  be  made  of  brafs,  or  any 
other  proper  fubltance  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fait  water.” 

We  have  an  account,  in  the  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
p.  97.  of  two  other  logs,  which  were  tried  by  captain 
Phipps;  one  invented  by  Mr.  Ruffel,  the  other  by  Foxon  ; 
both  conftrufted  upon  this  principle,  that  afpiral,  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  its  own  length  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through 
a  refilling  medium,  makes  one  revolution  round  the  axis; 
if,  therefore,  the  revolutions  of  the  fpiral  are  regiftered, 
the  number  of  times  it  has  gone  its  own  length  through 
the  water  will  be  known.  In  both  thefe  the  motion  of 
the  fpiral  in  the  water  is  communicated  to  the  clockwork 
within  board,  by  means  of  a  fmall  line  fattened  at  one 
end  to  the  fpiral,  which  tows  it  after  the  fliip,  and  at  the 
other  to  a  fpindle,  which  fets  the  clockwork  in  motion. 
That  invented  by  Mr.  Ruffel  has  a  half  fpiral  of  two 
threads,  made  of  copper,  and  a  fmall  dial  with  clockwork, 
to  regilter  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fpiral.  The  other 
log  has  a  whole  fpiral  of  wood  with  one  thread,  and  a 
larger  piece  of  clockwork  with  three  dials,  two  of  them 
to  mark  the  diftance,  and  the  other  divided  into  knots 
and  fathoms,  to  (how  the  rate  by  the  half-minute  glafs, 
for  the  convenience  of  comparing  it  with  the  log.  This 
kind  of  log  will  have  the  advantage  of  every  other  in 
fmooth  water  and  moderate  weather;  and  it  will  be  ufeful 
in  finding  the  trim  of  a  (hip  when  alone,  in  furveying  a 
coaft  in  a  Angle  Ihip,  or  in  meafuring  diltances  in  a  boat 
between  headlands  and  Ihoals  ;  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  other 
inconveniencies,  which  will  not  render  it  a  proper  fublli- 
tute  for  the  common  log. 

In  the  Annales  des  Arts,  we  have  the  defcription  of  a 
log  upon  the  above  principle,  invented  by  Mr.  le  Gnin, 
who  introduces  his  account  of  it  by  obferving,  that  cal¬ 
culations  made  by  the  common  log  can  feldom  be  accu¬ 
rate;  becaufe,  1,  the  plank  is  not  fixed  during  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Hi  ip  :  a,  the  progrefs  of  the  veffel  is  always 
unequal  :  3,  the  pilot  may  run  off  the  line  too  quickly 
or  too  (lowly  :  4,  a  ftrong  or  a  light  breeze,  at  .the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  log  is  thrown  into  the  fea,  may  produce 
an  error  in  the  reckoning:  5,  when  feven  or  eight  knots 
are  run  off,  the  force  of  the  wind  acts  upon  a  furface  very 
different  from  that  when  the  wind  is  more  moderate,  and 
when  the  veffels  proceed  at  the  rate  of  but  three  or  four 
knots  :  6,  a  wave  may  drive  the  plank  nearer  or  to  a 
greater  diftance  :  7,  pilots  commonly  omit  to  count  the 
fathoms  of  line  exceeding  the  number  of  knots.  From 


all  thefe  di  fad  vantages,  therefore,  the  pilots  frequently 
find  themlelvss  100  leagues  out  of  their  reckoning. 

Mr.  ie  Guin  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  all  thefe  impeY- 
feftions  are  corredted  by  the  ufe  of  his  log,  which  is  re- 
prefented  at  fig.  6.  This  machine  being  fattened  to  the 
item  of  the  fliip  by  a  cord  at  a  proper  diftance,  the  lhock 
of  the  water  caules  the  fpiral  A  to  turn  round  on  its  axis. 
On  the  Item  of  this  axle  is  a  fcrew,  B,  which  fets  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  machinery,  C,D,E,  F,  conftrudted  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  while  the  great  wheel  F  makes  one  turn  the 
end lefs  fcrew  B  makes  240,000,  and  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  endiefs  fcrew  is  indicated  by  a  needle  g  on  the  wheel 
F.  This  wheel  has  100  cogs,  the  wheel  D  has  40,  and  C 
has  60.  From  thefe  ftatements  this  log  may  be  made  of 
the  fame  proportions,  and  tried.  Thole  who  make  trial  of 
it  at  fea  mult  take  it  out  of  the  water  when  the  veffel  has 
proceeded  one  league  ;  they  muft  examine  to  what  num¬ 
ber  the  index  of  the  great  wheel  points,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  made  one  turn.  This  number  they  muft 
note  down;  and,  to  afcertain  the  utility  of  the  log,  they 
fliould  repeat  their  experiments  both  in  moderate  winds 
and  heavy  gales.  Suppoling  at  the  end  of  a  league  that 
the  index  points  to  88  with  a  moderate  wind,  and  to  76 
with  a  high  wind,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  mean  of  this 
equation,  and  to  confirm,  by  a  calculation,  or  by  this 
meafure  of  the  Ihip’s  way,  the  diftance  fhe  has  proceeded. 
Mr.  le  Guin  made  an  experiment  of  about  100  leagues 
with  his  log :  the  wheel  F  gave  20  cogs  per  league,  and 
19  with  moderate  winds.  This  log  is  entirely  conftrufted 
of  copper. 

Perpetual  Log,  a  machine  fo  called  by  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Gottlieb  of  London,  is  intended  for  keeping  a  conftant 
and  regular  account  of  the  rate  of  a  Ihip’s  velocity  in  the 
interval  of  heaving  the  log.  Fig.  7  is  a  reprefentation  of 
the  whole  machine;  the  lower  part  of  which,  EFG,  is 
fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  keel  ;  H  reprefenting  only  the 
boundary-line  of  the  Ihip’s  figure.  EF  are  the  feftion  of 
a  wooden  external  cafe,  left  open  at  the  ends  K  L,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  paffage  of  the  water  during  the  motion  of  the  Ihip. 
At  M  is  a  copper  grating,  placed  to  obftruft  the  entrance 
of  any  dirt,  & c.  into  the  machine.  I  is  a  feftion  of  a 
water-wheel,  made  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  as 
may  be  neceffary,  with  floatboards  upon  its  circumference, 
like  a  common  water-wheel,  that  turns  by  the  refiftance  of 
the  water  palling  through  the  channel  L  K.  It  turns  upon 
a  (houldered  axis,  reprelented  by  the  vertical  fedlion  at  IC. 
When  the  Ihip  is  in  motion,  the  refiftance  of  the  water 
through  the  channel  LK  turns  round  the  wheel  I.  This 
wheel,  by  means  of  a  pinion,  is  connected  with  and 
turns  the  rod  contained  in  the  long  copper  tube  N.  This 
rod,  by  a  pinion  fixed  at  its  upper  extremity,  is  connected 
with  and  turns  upon  the  whole  fyftem  of  wheels  contained 
in  the  dial  of  the  cafe  ABCD.  This  dial,  by  means  of 
the  copper  tube  N,  may  be  fixed  to  any  convenient  place 
on-board  the  fliip.  In  the  front  of  the  dial  are  feveral  ufe¬ 
ful  circular  graduations,  as  follow  :  The  circle  at  A  has  a 
hand  which  is  moved  by  the  wheels  within,  which  points 
out  the  motion  of  the  fliip  in  fathoms  of  fix  feet  each. 
The  circle  at  B  has  a  hand  fliowing  the  knots,  at  the  rate 
of  48  feet  for  each  knot;  and  is  to  be  obferved  with  the 
half-minute  glafs  at  any  time.  The  circle  between  C  and  D 
has  a  (hort  and  a  long  hand  ;  the  former  of  which  points  out 
the  miles  in  land-meafure,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the  num¬ 
ber  of  knots  contained  in  each  mile,  viz.  128,  which  is  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  a  mile  as  60  minutes  to  the  hour 
in  the  reckoning.  At  e,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  circle  is  feen 
through  the  front  plate  called  the  regijler ;  which  (hows, 
in  the  courfe  of  24  hours  (if  the  fliip  is  upon  one  tack), 
the  diftance  in  miles  that  fhe  has  run;  and  in  the  24 
hours  the  mariner  need  take  but  one  observation,  as  this 
regifter  ferves  as  an  ufeful  check  upon  the  fathoms, 
knots,  and  miles,  Ihown  upon  the  two  other  circled.  A  is 
a  plate  fliowing  100  degrees,  or  6000  miles;  and  this  alfo 
acts  as  another  regifter  or  check;  and  is  ufeful  in  cafe  of 
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any  miftake  being  made  in  obferving  the  diftance  run  by 
the  other  circles.  The  reckoning  by  thefe  circles,  without 
fear  of  miftake,  may  therefore  be  continued  to  nearly  12,000 
miles.  A  communication  from  this  machine  may  eafily 
be  made  to  the  captain’s  bedfide,  where,  by  touching  a 
fpring  only,  a  bell  in  the  head  A  B  C  D  will  found  as  many 
times  in  a  half-minute  as  the  (hip  fails  miles  in  an  hour. 

Log,  a  Hebrew  meafure,  which  held  a  quarter  of  a 
cab,  and  confequently  five-fixlhs  of  a  pint.  According 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  it  was  a  liquid  meafure,  the  feventy- 
fecond  part  of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the 
bin.  Calmet. — A  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one 
log  of  oil.  Lev. 

LOG'-BOARD,yi  A  fort  of  table,  divided  into  feveral 
columns,  containing  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  courfe  of  the  (hip,  and  all  the 
material  occurrences  that  happen  during  the  24.  hours,  or 
from  noon  to  noon  ;  together  with  the  latitude  by  obfer- 
vation.  From  this  table  the  officers  of  the  (hip  are  fur- 
niffied  with  materials  to  compile  their  journals. 

LOG'-BOOK,y.  A  book  into  which  the  contents  of 
the  log-board  is  daily  copied  at  noon,  together  with  every 
circumftance  deferving  notice  that  may  happen  to  the 
tlrip,  either  at  fea  or  in  a  harbour.  See  the  article  Navi¬ 
gation. 

LOG'- HOUSES,  f.  A  name  given  to  certain  houfes  in 
America,  which  are  generally  the  firft  that  are  erefted  on 
any  new  fettlement,  and.  which  are  cheaper  than  any 
others  in  a  country  where  wood  abounds.  The  fides  con- 
(ift  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and  placed  horizontally  one 
upon  the  other  ;  the  ends  of  the  logs  of  one  fide  refting 
alternately  on  the  ends  of  t’nofe  of  the  adjoining  (ides,  in 
notches;  the  interftices  between  the  logs  are  (topped  with 
clay;  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  boards,  or  with  fhin- 
gles,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of  wood  in  the  (liape  of  dates 
or  tiles,  See.  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  with  few  exceptions, 
throughout  America.  Thefe  habitations  are  not  very 
fightly;  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  laft  for  a  long  time. 

LOG-I'SLAND,  a  fmall  idand  in  the  Chefapeak  Bay. 
Lat.  37.  14..  N.  Ion.  76.  23.  W. 

LOG'-LINE.  See  Log,  p.  880. 

LOG’S  TOW'N,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Alle¬ 
gany  :  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Pittfturg. 

LOGARITHMS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  Aoyot,  ratio,  and 
number;  q.  d.  ratio  of  numbers.]  The  indices  of 
the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another ;  or  a  leries  of  arti¬ 
ficial  numbers  proceeding  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  cor- 
refponding  to  as  many  others  proceeding  in  geometrical 
progreffion ;  contrived  for  eafing  and  expediting  calcu¬ 
lation. — The  addition  and  fubtraClion  of  logarithms  an- 
fwers  to  the  multiplication  and  divifion  of  the  numbers 
they  correfpond  with ;  and  this  faves  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the  extraction  of  roots  be 
performed,  by  differing  the  logarithms  of  any  numbers  for 
the  fquare  root,  and  trifecling  them  for  the  cube,  and  fo 
on.  Harris. 

There  are  various  ways  of  expreffing  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  number  and  its  logarithm.  We  (hall  fir  ft  ftate 
that  which  fubfifts  between  the  correfponding  terms  of 
two  feries,  the  number  being  exprefied  by  a  feries  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion,  and  the  logarithm  by  a  feries  in 
arithmetical.  Thus: 

Logarithms,  01234.567  8 

Nat.  Numb.  1  2  4.  8  16  32  64.  128  256 

Or, 

Logarithms,  01234  5  6 

Nat.  Numb.  1  10  100  1000  10,000  100,000  1,000,000 
In  either  of  thefe  feries  it  is  evident,  that,  by  adding  any 
two  terms  of  the  upper  line  together,  a  number  will  be 
had  which  indicates  that  produced  by  multiplying  the 
correfponding  terms  of  the  lower  line.  Thus,  in  the  firft 
two  feries,  fuppofe  we  with  to  know  the  produCl  of  4X  32- 
In  the  upper  line  we  find  2  (landing  over  the  number  4, 
and  5  over  32  5  adding  therefore  5  to  2  we  find  7,  the  fum 
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of  this  addition,  (landing  over  128,  the  produCl  of  thetw® 
numbers.  In  like  manner,  if  we  wi(h  to  divide  256  by  8, 
from  the  number  which  ftands  over  256,  viz.  8,  lubtraCl 
that  which  ftands  over  8,  viz.  3;  the  remainder  5,  which 
ftands  over  32,  (hows  that  the  latter  is  the  quotient  of 
256  divided  by  8.  Let  it  be  required  to  involve  4  as  high 
as  the  biquadrate  or  4th  power:  Multiply  2,  the  number 
which  ftands  over  4,  by  the  index  of  the  power  to  which 
the  number  is  to  be  involved;  which  index  is  4:  the  pro¬ 
duct  8,  (landing  over  256,  (hows  th^t  this  laft  number  is 
the  biquadrate  of  4  required.  Laftly,  let  it  be  required 
to  extraft  the  cube  root  of  64;  divide  the  dumber  6, 
which  (lands  over  64,  by  3,  the  index  of  the  root  you  wi(h 
to  extracl ;  the  quotient  2,  (landing  over  4,  (hows  that  4  is 
the  root  fought. 

Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  (how  the  great  utility 
of  logarithms  in  the  mod  tedious  and  difficult  parts  of 
arithmetic.  But,  though  it  is  thus  eafy  to  frame  a  table 
of  logarithms  for  any  feries  of  numbers  going  on  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion,  yet  it  mu  ft  be  far  more  difficult  to 
frame  a  general  table  in  which  the  logarithms  of  every 
poffible  feries  of  geometricals  (hall  correfpond  with  each 
other.  Thus,  though  in  the  above  feries  we  can  eafily 
find  the  logarithm  of  4,  8,  See.  we  cannot  find  that  of  3, 
6,  9,  See.  and,  if  we  affumeany  random  numbers  for  them, 
they  will  not  correfpond  with  thofe  which  have  already 
been  affumed  for  4,  8,  16,  Sec.  In  the  conftruClion  of 
every  table,  however,  it  was  evident,  that  the  arithmetical 
or  logarithmic  feries  ought  to  begin  with  o ;  for,  if  it  be¬ 
gan  with  unity,  then  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
numbers  muft  be  diminiffied  by  unity  before  we  could  find 
the  logarithm  of  the  produCl.  Thus: 

Logarithms,  1234567  8  9 

Nat.  Numb.  1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256 

Here  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  4  by  16  5  the  number 
3  Handing  over  4,  added  to  5  which  (lands  over  16,  gives 
8  which  ftands  over  1.28  ;  but  this  is  not  juft  ;  fo  that  we 
muft  diminiffi  the  logarithm  by  r,  and  then  the  number  7 
(landing  over  64  (hows  the  true  produCl.  In  like  manner 
it  appears,  that,  as  we  delcend  below  unity  in  a  logarith¬ 
mic  table,  the  logarithms  themfelves  muft  begin  in  a  ne¬ 
gative  feries  with  refpeCl  to  the  former;  and  thus  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  o  will  always  be  infinite;  negative,  if  the  lo¬ 
garithms  increafs  with  the  natural  numbers;  but  pofitive, 
if  they  decreafe.  For,  as  the  geometrical  feries  muft  di- 
miniffi  by  infinite  divifiens  by  the  common  ratio,  the 
arithmetical  one  muft  decreafe  by  infinite  fubtraClions,  or 
increafe  by  infinite  additions  of  the  common  difference. 

The  invention  of  logarithms,  it  is  well  known,  forms 
a  very  diftinguifhing  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  mathema¬ 
tical  fcience.  How  much  they  expedite  every  kind  of 
calculation;  to  what  an  altoniffiing  degree  they  facilitate 
the  explication  of  trigonometry  to  every  fcience  that  is 
connected  with  it;  and  to  what  an  extent  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  our  refearches  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  way  ;  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  mention. 
Thofe  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of 
mathematics  will  not  helitate  to  allow  its  peculiar  utility 
and  importance;  and  they  will  trace  with  pleafure  the  va» 
rious  Heps  that  have  been  purfued  by  mathematicians,  of 
all  countries,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  it. 

This  property  of  numbers  was  not  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cient  mathematicians.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Euclid;  and  Archimedes  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  his  Are- 
narius,  or  treatife  on  the  number  of  the  lands;  and  it  is 
probable  that  logarithms  would  have  been  much  (boner 
invented,  had  the  real  neceffity  for  them  been  fooner  felt ; 
but  this  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  when  the  conftruflion  of  trigonometrical  tables, 
and  folution  of  perplexed  aftronomical  problems,  rendered 
them  abfolutely  indifpenfable. 

According  to  Kepler,  one  Jude  Byrge,  affiftant  aftro- 
nomer  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  either  invented  or  pro¬ 
jected  logarithms  long  before  baron  Napier,  and  compofed 
a  table  of  fines  for  every  two  feconds  of  the  quadrant; 

though. 
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'though,  by  reafon  of  his  natural  refervednefs,  he  never 
published  any  thing  to  the  world.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  in  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  world  is  indebted 
for  logarithms  to  baron  Napier,  who  died  in  the  year 
1618.  This  nobleman  likevvife  made  confiderable  im¬ 
provements  in  trigonometry;  and  the  frequent  numerical 
■computations  he  had  occafion  for  in  this  branch,  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  his  invention  of  the  logarithms, 
that  he  might  fave  part  of  the  trouble  in  thefe  calcula¬ 
tions.  His  book,  publiihed  in  ifirq,  was  intitled  Mirijici 
Logarithmorum  Canonis  Defcriptio.  At  this  time  he  did  not 
publifli  his  method  of  conltrufting  the  numbers  until  the 
fenfe  of  the  learned  Hiould  be  known.  In  other  re fp efts 
the  work  is  complete,  containing  all  the  logarithms  of 
the  natural  numbers  to  the  ufual  extent  of  logarithmic 
tables;  with  the  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants, 
for  every  minute' of  the  quadrant,  directions  for  uiing  the 
tables,  &c. 

This  work  was  publiihed  in  Latin;  but  was- afterwards 
tranllated  into  Englilh-by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  inventor 
of  the  principles  of  what  has  been  falfely  called  Merca¬ 
tor’s  Sailing.  The  tranflation  was  fent  to  his  lordlhip  at 
Edinburgh,  and  returned  with  his  approbation  and  fome 
few  additions.  It  was  publiihed  in  1616,  after  Mr.  Wright’s 
death,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Ealt-India  Company,  by  his 
Ion  Samuel  Wright,  and  a  preface  by  Mr.  Briggs,  who 
afterwards  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  bringing  lo¬ 
garithms  to  perfection.  In  this  tranflation,  Mr.  Briggs 
alio  gave  the  delbription  and  draught  of  a  fcale  invented 
by  Mr.  Wright,  as  well  as  other  methods  invented  by 
himfelf,  for  finding  the  intermediate  proportional  num¬ 
bers  ;  the  logarithms  already  found  having  been  only 
printed  for  fuch  numbers  as  were  the  natural  fines  of  each 
minute.  Mr.  Wright’s.tranflation  was  reprinted  in  1618, 
with  a  new  title-page,  and  the  addition  of  16  pages  of  new 
matter,  “fiiowing  the  method  of  calculating  triangles,  as 
well  as  a  method  of  finding  out  fuch  lines  and  logarithms 
as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  canons.” 

Next  year  John  Speidftl  publiihed  his  New  Logarithms, 
in  which  were  lome  remedies  for  the  inconveniences  at¬ 
tending  lord  Napier’s  method.  The  fame  year  alfo  Ro¬ 
bert  Napier,  the  baron’s  fon,  publiihed  a  new  edition  of 
his  father’s  book,  entitled  Canonis  Logarithmorum  Defcriptio ; 
with  another  concerning  the  method  of  conltrufting  them, 
which  the  baron  had  promifed;  together  with  fome  other 
smifcellaneous  pieces,  which  his  lather  had  likewife  com- 
poled  along  with  Mr.  Briggs.  In  1620,  alfo  a  copy  of 
thefe  works  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  one  volume,  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Vincent,  a  bockfeller  there;  but  this  publica¬ 
tion  feem.s  to  'nave  been  but  little  known,  as  Wingate,  who 
carried  ibgarithms  to  France  four  years  after,  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  firlt  who  introduced  them  into  that  country. 

The  kind  of  logarithms  now  in  ufe  were  invented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  profefior  of  geometry  in  Grefham  col¬ 
lege,  London,  at  the  time  they  were  firlt  difcovered  by 
Napier.  As  loon  as  the  logarithms  of  Napier  were  pub- 
lilhed,  Mr.  Briggs  direfted  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  and 
improvement  of  them;  and  his  employment  in  this  way 
■was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ulher,  afterwards  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  archbilhop,  in  the  year  1615.  By  him  the  fcale 
was  changed,  and  o  was  made  the  logarithm  of  1 ;  but 
lord  Napier  informed  Mr.  Briggs  that  he  had  already 
thought  of  fuch  a  feheme,  but  chofe  rather  to  publifli 
the  logarithmic  tables  he  had  completed,  and  to  let  thofe 
alone  until  he  Ihould  have  more  leifure,  as  well  as  better 
health.  At-  an  interview  betwixt  lord  Napier  and  Mr. 
Briggs,  the  prefent  plan  feems  to  have  been  fettled  ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  his  lordlhip’s  advice,  Mr.  Briggs  made 
fome  alteration  in  the  method  of  conltrufting  his  tables 
from  that  which  he  had  begun.  A  covrelpondence  alfo 
took  place  betwixt  his  lordlhip  and- Mr.  Briggs,  which 
continued  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  whether  Mr.  Briggs  thought  of  this  alte¬ 
ration  before  lord  Napier  or  nor,  he  certainly  was  the  per¬ 
son  who  firlt  publiflied  it  bo  the  world;  and  home  refleo 
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tions  have  been  thrown  upon  his  lordlhip  for  not  making 
any  mention  of  the  fliare  which  Mr.  Briggs  had  in  it. 

In  1617  Mr.  Briggs  publiihed  his  firlt  thouland  loga¬ 
rithms  under  the  title  of  Logarithmorum  Chilias  Prima ;  and 
in  1620  Mr.  Edward  Gunter  publiihed  lib  canon  of  Tri¬ 
angles,  containing  the  artificial  or  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents  for  every  minute,  to  feven  places  of  figures  be- 
fides  the  index;  the  logarithm  of  the  radius  being  10,000, 
•&c.  Thefe  were  the  firlt  tables  of  logarithmic  fines,  tan¬ 
gents,  See.  which  made  their  appearance  upon  the  prefent 
plan;  and  in  1623  they  were  reprinted  in  his  book  de 
SeElore  et  Radio ,  along  with  the  Chilias  Prima  of  Mr.  Briggs. 
The  latne  year  Mr.  Gunter  applied  thefe  logarithms  of 
numbers,  fines,  and  tangents,  to  ftraight  lines  drawn  011 
a  ruler;  and  with  thele  the  proportions  in  common  num¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  in  trigonometry,  were  folved  by  the  mere 
application  of  a  pair  or  compaffes ;  a  method  founded  upon 
■this  property,  that  the  logarithms  of  the  terms  of  equal 
ratios  are  equally  different.  The  inftrum.ent  is  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  two-feet  Gunter’s  fcale.  By 
the  fame  methods  he  alfo  greatly  improved  the  feftor.  He 
was  alfo  the  firlt  who  uled  the  word  cojine  for  the  fine  of 
the  complement  of  an  arc;  and  he  introduced  the  ufe  of 
•arithmetical  complements  into  the  logarithmical  arithme¬ 
tic.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  firlt  luggelted  the  idea  of  the 
logarithmic  curve,  lo  called  becaule  the  fegments  of  its  axis 
are  the  logarithms  of  the  correlponding  ordinates. 

The  logarithmic  lines  were  afterwards  drawn  in  many 
other  ways.  Wingate,  in  1627,  drew  them  upon  two 
fe  pa  rate  rulers  Hiding  by  each  other,  in  order  to  fave 
the  ufe  of  compaifes  in  refolving  proportions.  In  16 27, 
alfo,  they  were  applied  by  Mr.  Oughtred  to  concentric 
circles;  about  1650,  in  a  fpiral  form,  by  one  Mr,  Mil- 
burne  of  Yorklhire;  and  in  1657,  they  were  applied  o» 
the  prefent  Hiding-rule  by  Mr.  Seth  Partridge. 

The  knowledge  of  logarithms  was  dift'uied  in  France 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  as  already  related,  though  not 
carried  originally  thither  by  him.  Two  fmall  trafts  were 
publiflied  by  him  in  French,  and  afterwards  an  edition  in 
Englifli,  all  printed  in  London.  In  the  firlt  of  thefe  he 
mentions  the  ufe  of  Gunter’s  ruler;  and  in  the  other  that 
of  Briggs’s  logarithms,  with  the  canon  of  artificial  lineS 
and  tangents.  There  are  likewife  tables  of  thele  fines, 
tangents,  and  logarithms,  copied  from  Counter. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Briggs  firlt  began  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  logarithms,  he  applied  to  the  conftruftion  of 
tables  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  by  the  year  1624  he  pub¬ 
liihed  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  containing  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to  fourteen  places  of 
figures  befides  the  index  ;  viz.  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from 
90,000  to  ioo,ooo,  together  with  the  differences  of  the  lo¬ 
garithms.  According  to  fome,  there  was  another  chiliad, 
viz.  from  100,000  to  101,000;  but  this  does  not  feein  to 
be  well  authenticated.  In  the  preface  to  this  work,  lie- 
gives  an  account  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  fcale  by- 
lord  Napier  and  himfelf;  and  earneftly  folicits  other  pc-r- 
fons  to  undertake  the  talk  of  filling  up  the  intermediate 
numbers;  offering  to  give  inftruftions,  and  to  afford  pa-? 
per  ready  ruled  for  the  purpofe.  He  gives  alfo  inftruc- 
tions  at  large  in  the  preface  for  the  conftruftion  of  loga¬ 
rithmic  tables'.  Thus  he  hoped  to  get  the  logaritlmisof 
the  other  70,000  natural  numbers  completed  ;  while  he 
himfelf,  being  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  might  be¬ 
at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  canon  of  logarithmic  lines.  Sec. 
which  was  as  much  wanted  by  mathematicians  as  the- 
others.  His  willies  were  accomplilhed  by  Adrian  Vlacq, 
or  Flack,  of  Gouda  in  Holland,  who  completed  the  num¬ 
bers  from  20  to  90,000  ;  and  thus  the  world  was  furuilhed. 
with  the  logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers  from  1  to. 
100,000 ;  but  thofe  of  Vlacq  were  only  done  to  ten  places 
of  figures.  To  thefe  was  added  a  table  of  artificial  lines, 
tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Be¬ 
fides  the  great  work  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Briggs  com¬ 
pleted  a  table  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  the  100th 
part  of  every  degree, to  fourteen  places  oi  figures  befides  the, 
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index ;  and  a  table  of  natural  fines  for  the  fame  parts  to 
fifteen  places,  with  the  tangents  and  fecants  to  ten  places, 
and  the  methods  of  conftrufting  them.  He  defigned  alio 
to  have  publiflied  a  treatife  concerning  the  ufes  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  them,  but  died  before  this  could  be  accom- 
plifhed.  On  his  death-bed  he  recommended  this  work  to 
Henry  Gellibrand,  profefl’or  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham  col¬ 
lege,  in  which  office  he  had  fucceeded  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr. 
Briggs’s  tables  above  mentioned  were  printed  at  Gouda, 
and  published  in  1633;  and  the  fame  year  Mr.  Gellibrand 
added  a  preface  with  the  application  of  logarithms  to 
-plane  and  f'pherical  trigonometry,  the  whole  being  deno¬ 
minated  Trigonometria  Britannica-,  and,  befides  the  arcs  in 
degrees  and  hundredth  parts,  has  another  table  contain¬ 
ing  the  minutes  and  feconds  anfweringto  the  feverai  hun¬ 
dredth  parts  in  the  fir  ft  column.  The  Trigonometria  Arti- 
fcialis  of  Vlacq  contains  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents 
to  ten  places  of  figures,  to  which  is  added  Briggs’s  firft  ta¬ 
ble  of  logarithms  from  1  to  20,000,  befides  the  index: 
the  whole  preceded  by  a  defcription  of  the  tables,  and 
the  application  of  them  to  plane  and  fpherical  trigonome¬ 
try,  chiefly  extracted  from  Briggs’s  Trigonometria  Bri¬ 
tannica  already  mentioned.  In  1635,  Mr.  Gellibrand  alfo 
publifhed  a  work,  intitled  An  Inftitution  Trigonometrical, 
containing  the  logarithms  of  the  firft  10,000  numbers, 
■with  the  natural  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants ;  and  the  lo¬ 
garithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  degrees  and  minutes,  all 
to  feven  places  of  figures  befides  the  index;  likewife  other 
tables  proper  for  navigation,  with  the  ufes  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Gellibrand  died  in  1636.  See  his  article,  vol.  viii. 
p.  292. 

Sherwin’s  Mathematical  Tables,  publifhed  in  3vo.  form 
the  moft  complete  colleftion  of  any;  containing,  befides 
the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  101,000,.  the  fines,  tan¬ 
gents,  fecants,  and  verfed  fines  both  natural  and  logarithmic, 
to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  The  firft  edition  was 
printed  in  1706;  but  the  third,  publifhed  in  174.2  and  re¬ 
viled  by  Gardiner,  is  looked  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  any 
other.  The  fifth  and  laft  edition,  publiflied  in  1771,  is  fo 
incorrect,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

“Tables  of  Logarithms  from  1  to  102,100,  and  for  the 
Sines  and  Tangents  to  every  ten  feconds  of  each  degree 
in  the  quadrant;  as. alfo  for  the  Sines  of  the  firft  72  mi¬ 
nutes  to  every  fingle  fecond,  with  other  ufeful  and  ne~ 
ceffary  Tables.  By  Gardiner;  Lond.  1742.”  This  work 
contains  a  table  of  logiftical  logarithms,  and  three  fmaller 
tables  to  be  ufed  for  finding  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
to  twenty  places  of  figures.  Only  a  ftnall  number  of  thefe 
tables  was  printed,  and  that  by  fubfcription ;  and  they 
are  now  in  the  highelt  efteem  for  accuracy  and  uf'efuinefs. 
An  edition  of  thefe  tables  was  printed  at  Avignon  in 
France  in  1770,  with  the  addition  of  fines  and  tangents 
for  every  fingle  fecond  in  the  firft  four  degrees,  and  a  fmall 
table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  taken  from  a  treatife  upon 
fluxions  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Simfon.  The  tables  are 
to  feven  places  of  figures,  but  fomewhat  lefs  correft  than 
thofe  publilhed  by  Gardiner  himfelf. 

Different  Methods  of  Constructing  Logarithms. 

Napier's  Method  as  explained  by  Maclaurin. 

The  logarithms  firft  thought  of  by  lord  Napier  were 
r.ot  adapted  to  the  natural  feries  of  arithmetical  numbers, 
x,  2,  3,  &c.  becaufe  he  did  not  then  intend  to  adapt  them 
to  every  kind  of  arithmetical  calculation,  but  only  to  that 
particular  operation  which  had  called  for  their  immediate 
conltruftion,  viz.  the  ftiortening  of  trigonometrical  ope¬ 
rations  :  he  explained  the  generation  of  logarithms,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  geometrical  way.  Both  logarithms,  and  the 
quantities  to  which  they  correfpond,  in  his  way  may  be 
luppofed  to  proceed  from  the  motion  of  a  point;  which, 
if  it  moves  over  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  will  produce 
a  line  increafing  equally  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  moving  over 
equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  the  point  defcribes  fpaces 
proportional  to  its  diftances  from  a  certain  term,  the 
line  produced  by  it  will  then  increafe  proportionally. 
Again,  if  the  point  moves  over  fuch  fpaces  in  equal 


times  as  are  always  in  the  farhe  conftant  ratio  to  tfrff 
lines  from  which  they  are  fubd  utted,  or  to  the  diltance 
of  that  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  from  a  given 
term  in  that  line,  the  line  fo  produced  will  decreafe  pro¬ 
portionally.  Thus,  let  ac  be  to  ao,  cd  to  co,  ef  to  Jo,  and 


P 


fg  to  fo,  always  in  a  certain  ratio,  viz.  that  of  Q  R  to 


Q  S,  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  point  p  to  fet  out  from  a ,  de¬ 
fending  the  diftances  ac,  cd,  de,  & c.  in  equal  fpaces  of  time, 
then  will  the  line  ao  decreafe  proportionally. 

In  like  manner,  the  line  oa,  increafes  proportionally, 
0  a  c  d  e  f  s 

1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - i - j 

P  . 

if  the  point  p ,  in  equal  times,  defcribes  the  fpaces  ac,  cd, 
de,  fg,  Sec.  fo  that  ac  is  to  ao,  cd  to  co,  de  to  do,  Se c.  in  a 
conftant  ratio.  If  we  now  fuppofe  a  point  P  delcribing 
AC  D  E  F  G 
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the  line  AG  with  an  uniform  motion,  while  the  pointy 
defcribes  a  line  increafing  or  decreafing  proportionally, 
the  line  AP,  deferibed  by  P,  with  this  uniform  motion, 
in  the  fame  time  that  oa,  by  increafing  or  decreafing  pro¬ 
portionally,  becomes  equal  to  op,  is  the  logarithm  of  op. 
Thus  AC,  AD,  AE,  See,  are  the  logarithms  of  oc,  od,  ce , 
See.  refpettively ;  and  oa  is  the  quantity  whofe  logarithm 
is  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing. 

We  have  here  abftratted  from  numbers,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  may  be  the  more  general;  but  it  is  plain,  that  if 
AC,  AD,  AE,  Sec.  be  luppofed  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  in  arithme¬ 
tic  progreifion;  oc,  od,  oe,  Sec.  will  be  in  geometric  pro- 
greflion  ;  and  that  the  logarithm  of  oat  which  may  be  taken 
for  unity,  is  nothing. 

Lord  Napier,  in  his  firft  fcheme  of  logarithms,  fuppofes, 
that,  while  op  increafes  or  decreafes  proportionally,  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  point  P,  by  which  the  logarithm 
of  op  is  generated,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  o ip  at  a-,  that 

is,  at  the  term  of  time  when  the  logarithms  begin  to  be 
generated.  Hence  logarithms,  formed  after  this  model, 
are  called  Napier's  logarithms,  and  fometimes  natural  loga¬ 
rithms. 

When  a  ratio  is  given,  the  point  p  defcribes  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio  at  the  fame  time.  When 
a  ratio  is  duplicate  of  another  ratio,  the  point  p  defcribes 
the  difference  of  the  terms  in  a  double  time.  When  a 
ratio  is  triplicate  of  another,  it  defcribes  the  difference  of 
the  terms  in  a  triple  time;  and  fo  on.  Alfo,  when  a  ra¬ 
tio  is  compounded  of  two  or  more  ratios,  the  point/!  de¬ 
fcribes  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  that  ratio  in  a  time 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  times  in  which  it  defcribes  the 
differences  of  the  terms  of  the  limple  ratios  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  And  what  is  here  faid  of  the  times  of  the 
motion  of  p  when  op  increafes  proportionally,  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fpaces  deferibed  by  P,  in  thole  times,  with 
its  uniform  motion. 

Hence  the  chief  properties  of  logarithms  are  deduced. 
They  are  the  meafurcs  of  ratios.  The  excels  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  antecedent  above  the  logarithm  of  the  con- 
fequent,  meafures  the  ratio  of  thofe  terms.  The  meafure 
of  the  ratio  of  a  greater  quantity  to  a  lefs  is  pofitive; 
as  this  ratio,  compounded  with  any  other  ratio,  increafes 

it.  The  ratio  of  equality,  compounded  with  any  other 
ratio,  neither  increafes  nor  diminifhes  it ;  and  its  meafure 
is  nothing.  The  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  a  lefs  quantity 
to  a  greater  is  negative;  as  this  ratio,  compounded  with 
any  other  ratio,  diminilhes  it.  The  ratio  of  any  quantity 
A  to  unity,  compounded  with  the  ratio  of  unity  to  A, 
produces  the  ratio  of  A  to  A,  or  the  ratio  of  equality ; 
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and  the  meafures  of  thofe  two  ratios  deftroy  each  other 
when  added  together ;  fo  that,  when  the  one  is  confidered 
as  pofitive,  the  other  is  to  be  confidered  as  negative.  By 
fuppofing  the  logarithms  of  quantities  greater  than  oa 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  'unity)  to  be  pofitive,  and 
the  logarithms  of  quantities  lefs  than  it  to  be  negative, 
the  fame  rules  ferve  for  the  operations  by  logarithms, 
whether  the  quantities  be  greater  or  lefs  than  ao.  When 
op  increafes  proportionally,  the  motion  of  p  is  perpetually 
accelerated  ;  for  the  fpaces  ac,  cd,  de,  Sec.  that  are  defcribed 
by  it  in  any  equal  times  that  continually  fucceed  after 
each  other,  perpetually  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  lines  oa,  oc,  od.  See.  When  the  point  p  moves  from  a 
towards  o,  and  op  decreafes  proportionally,  the  motion  of 
p  is  perpetually  retarded;  for  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  it 
in  any  equal  times  that  continually  fucceed  after  each 
other,  decreafe  in  this  cafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  op 
decreafes.  If  the  velocity  of  the  pointy  be  always  as  the 
diftance  op,  then  will  this  line  increafe  or  decreafe  in  the 
manner  fuppofed  by  lord  Napier;  and  the  velocity  of  the 
point/<,  being  the  fluxion  of  the  line  op,  will  always  vary 
in  the  fame  ratio  as  this  quantity  itfelf. 

The  fluxion  of  any  quantity'is  to  the  fluxion  of  its  lo¬ 
garithm  as  the  quantity  itfelf  is  to  unity.  Hence  the 

,  X  X 

fluxion  of  the  logarithm  of  x  will  be  -.  For  x  :  i  ; :  x  :  - 

x  x 

~  the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm  required. 

When  op  increafes  proportionally,  the  increments  gene¬ 
rated  in  any  equal  times  are  accurately  in  the  fame  ratio 
as  the  velocities  of  p,  or  the  fluxions  of  op,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  end,  or  at  any  fimilar  terms,  of  thofe  times.  When 
op'  increafes  or  decreafes  proportionally,  the  ,  fluxions  of 
this  line,  in  all  the  higher  orders,  increafe  or  decreafe  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  line  itfelf  increafes  or  decreafes; 
fo  that  one  rule  ferves  for  comparing  together  thofe  of  any 
kind  at  different  terms  of  time;  and  in  this  cafe  we  never 
arrive  at  any  conftant  or  invariable  fluxion.  If  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  two  quantities  be  always  to  each  other  in  any 
invariable  ratio,  the  fluxions  of  thofe  quantities  (hall  be 
in  a  ratio  that  is  compounded  of  a  ratio  of  the  quantities 
themfelves  and  of  the  invariable  ratio  of  their  logarithms. 

Let  ep  be  greater  than  oa ;  ad  :  ap  : :  oa  :  Op ;  and  let  oa, 

oq  ad  tfgkkp  x 

A - P 

ad,  de,  ef,fg,  &c.  be  in  continued  proportion:  then  by 
adding  together  ad,  %de,  %ef,  %fg,  See.  we  approximate 
continually  to  the  value  of  AP,  the  logarithm  of  op.  And 
we  approximate  continually  to  the  logarithm  of  od,  by 
fumming  up  the  differences  betwixt  ad,  \de,  \ef,  and  \fg, 
$g/i,  and  fhk,  See.  See  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  171,  172. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  if  ao  :  od  : :  op  :  ox, 
then  the  logarithm  of  ox  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
logarithms  of  op  and  od  :  that  is,  to  the  fum  of  adJr\de-\- 
Sec.  and  ad+  \de +  i«/+  ifg+^g/i  + 
\hk.  See.  and  ad — %de+$ef — zfg+^gh —  \hk.  Sec.  which 
fum  is  lad+^ef+^gh,  Sec. 

Let  aq  —  ad\  then  the  logarithm  of  ox  will  meafure  the 
ratio  of  od  to  oq.  But  od  and  cq  have  half  their  fum  equal 
to  oa,  and  half  their  difference  equal  to  ad,  which  are  the 
two  firft  terms  of  the  geometric  progreflion  oa,  ad,  de,  cf, 
fg,  gk,  hk.  Sec.  Hence,  if  oa=  1,  and  adzezx,  de,  Sec. 

will  be  refpeftively,  x2,  x3,  x4,  Sec.  and  the  ratio  of  1  -f-x 
to  1  — x  will  be  equal  to  that  of  od  to  oq.  But  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  this  ratio  is  2<zd4-§r/4--|g/^4-,  Sec.  therefore  the 

j_l_  #  - - — - 

logarithm  of  - -  ~  2Xx-{-fx3  +  -^x5  +  fx-£-p,  &c.  agree¬ 

ably  to  what  has  been  fhown  by  Dr.  Halley  and  others. 

Having  thus  given  an  idea  of  the  forms  under  which 
logarithms  were  confidered,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  computed  by  fome  of  the  early  writers  on  this 
fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  explain  the  more  modern 
way  of  invefligating  the  principles  and  of  computing  thefe 
very  ufeful  numbers. 


We  have  already  defined  a  logarithm  fo  be  the  index  of 
a  certain  number  called  the  radix,  which,  being  raifed  to 
the  power  denoted  by  that  index  or  logarithm,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  given  number.  If,  therefore,  r*  =  N,  then  x  is 
the  logarithm  of  N,  and  r  is  the  radix  or  the  f’yflem.  Now, 
firft,  in  order  to  find  an  analytical  exprelfion  for  N  in  terms 
of  x  and  r\  rx  must  be  converted  into  a  l'eries,  for  which, 
purpofe  it  may  be  put  under  the  form 


:  C1  +  (r 

(r  —  i)2  4- 

+  *  {0—0 

I  .21 


1))*=  i  +x(r 
(x -  I  )  (x - 


0  4- 


2) 


(r 


-Mr-02-R.(r 
i)2  —  (r  —  03  +  &c.^  = 


•  O-  O 

1.2. 

-  r)3  +  &c- 
O3  —  &c.  \ 


Sec » 


1  4.  A  1:  +  A'  x2  +  A"  x3  4-  Sec. 
by  writing 

A  —  (r—  O  —  l  (r—  i)z  (r—  j)s 
A'  =  (r —  i)2  —  (r —  i)3  -J-  Sec. 

A"  —  Sec. 

where  A,  A',  A",  A"',  Sec.  are  conftant  but  unknown 
quantities.  And  now,  in  order  to  determine  the  law;  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  let  x  be  increafea 
by  any  determinate  quantity  z;  then  rx±x  —  1  +  A 

(i4-z)+A'(x  +  2)2 +A  "(x+z)3 . A(»-« 

(x  -f-  z)n ;  or,  expanding  the  powers  ot  x  +  z,  and  flopping, 
at  the  firft  two  terms,  we  have 

rx  f  x  —  i  4*  A  (x  4*  -0 

4-  A'  (x2  4-  2  x  z  4~  Sec.} 

4-  A"  (x3  4-  3  x2  2  4-  Sec.) 

A(”~1)  (x”4-  n  x”-1  z  4-  Sec.) 

4-  A(n)  (x”  +  *  4-  («  4-  1)  x”4-  Sec.) 

Again  : 

T*  •+•  x  ZZZ  7X  ^  7^  — 

(1  4-  A  x  4-  A'  x2  4-  A"  x3  4-  &c.)  X 
(1  4-  A  z  +  A'  z2  4-  A"  z3  4-  &c.) 
the  aclual  multiplication  of  which  gives 

rx  +  *  =  J  4-  A  (x  4-  z)  4-  A'  x2  4-  A"  x3  .  .  . 

A2  x  z  4-  A'  .  A  x2  z  .*.  Scco. 

whence,  by  comparing  the  correfponding  terms  in  the  two 
expanfions,  we  have 

iA'  =  A2,  or  A'  =  —  3  A"  =  A  A'  = 

2  > 

A3 


A3 


and  therefore 
in  the  fame  way 
and  generally 

And  confequently. 


A"  == 


A'"  = 


2  •  3 
A4 


A'”-1 )  ~ 


3  •  4 
A” 


A"  =■ 


2  •  3  •  •  . 
An* 


=  N  =  I  4-  A  x  4- 


A2 


(s  4  *) 

A 3 


X3  4-  Sec, 


which  is  the  analytical  exprefiion  for  any  number  in  terms 
of  the  radix  r  and  its  logarithm  x;  but  the  reverfe  of  this, 
by  which  the  logarithm  is  expreffed  in  terms  of  its  num¬ 
ber  and  radix,  is  the  formula  which  is  more  particularly 
applicable  in  the  prefent  enquiry.  This  may  be  found’ as 
follows. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  found 

„  A2  A3 

?.*_N— 1  4-  A  x  4 - —  x2  4-  — — 1 — 

1  1.2  ‘1.2.3 

where  A=  (r  —  1)  —  •■§  (r  —  j)2  -J-  )  ( r  —  i )3  —  See, 


4-  Sec. 


888 


a'itd  if  we  now  make 
B  ==  (N  —  i)  — i  (N 
we  (hall  have,  on  the  fault 

B2 

Nx  =r  i  -4-  B  z  -f-  - 
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principles, 

B3 

z2  4- 


■i)3 


Sec. 


N* 


i  4-  A  .v  z  4- 


X 2  z2 


a  .  3 

+ 


2  Jr  &c. 
A3 


But, 


&rc.  whence,  by  comparing 
feries,  we  have 

A  „  A2  *2  B2 
Al-zrBj 


z3  4- 

i  .  a  i  •  s-  •  3 

the  co-efficients  of  z  in  both 


A3 


B3 


See. ; 


a  i.  a  1.Z.3  1.2 

each  of  which  gives  the  fame  refult,  viz.  A  x  —  B  ;  whence 
we  obtain  immediately, 

_  B_  _  (N  —  O  — |(N  —  i)a  4-  £  (N  —  Q3  —  See. 

~  A  (>•  —  1)  — |  (z  —  1)2  T  I  (r —  O3  &c. 

which  is  the  analytical  expreffion  for  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  N,  in  funftions  of  itfelf,  and  the  radix  of  the 
fyftem;  that  is,  writing  a  inllead  of  N, 

„  _  (g  —  1)  — 1)^4-  ^(a  —  Q3—&c. 

^  i0o-  fl  “  (r  -  O  -4  (r-  I)*  +  4  (r—  x)3-&C. 

±  b  —  |  a2  dr  F  a3  —  £  d4  ri:  &c. 

0r- ,0-- '  * 0  =  (r-0-U'-V+rt-V^ 

■  This,  however,  mult  only  be  confidered  as  a  fimple  alge¬ 
braical  method  of  expreffing  a  logarithm  ;  but  it  does  not 
always  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  calculation;  for,  if  a  be  alT 
number  greater  than  unity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  feries  in 
the  numerator  will  either  converge  very  (lowly,  or  other- 
wife  will  diverge,  and  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  deno¬ 
minator,  fuppoling  r  to  be  equal  to  10,  as  it  is  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fyftem ;  in  faff,  the  terms  of  the  feries  are  larger  the 
more  remote  they  are  from  the  beginning;  and  confe- 
quently  no  number  of  them  can  exhibit,  either  exaflly  or 
nearly,  the  true  fum.  Let  us,  therefore,  inveftigate  the 
method  of  fubmitting  thefe  to  calculation;  in  order  to 
.which  we  will  repeat  again  our  laft  feries,  viz. 

±  a  —  |  a2  ±  |  a3  — •  l  a4  ±  See. 
log.  1  ±a—  c?-  _  j )  _  *  (r  —  t  )2  +£  (r  —  1  );3  —  &c. 

and  here,  (ince  the  denominator  is  always  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity  when  the  radix  of  the  fyltem  is  given,  we  may  make 
M=(r — 1)  —  |  (r — i)2+#(r— -i)3 — &c.  _ 

which  renders  the  above  expreffion  ltill  more  fimple,  as  in 
that  cafe  it  becomes  barely 
1 


log.  1-4 -  a  —  — x 
o  1  M 


+  i«3 


4~  Sec. 


Or,  taking  a  negative, 

log.  1  —  a  —  ~x  £  _a_ia2— i«3  _a  &c.  ^ 
Whence,  again  by  fubtraftion, 

log.  =  +  +  | 


4- 


K0W(2~- 


a  4-  1 


(2  4*  I 

a  - 

going  expreffion 


;  if,  therefore,  we  lubftitute  in  the  fore- 


inltead  of  a,  it  becomes  log.  a  : 


a  4-  1 


the  denominator  in  our  frit  expreffion  a  known  quantity, 
which  we  have  reprefented  by  M.  It  will/  however,  be 
proper,  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  abfolute  value  of  this  feries,  according  to 
any  given  radix.  Firft  then,  fince 

a — |u2  41a3 — d  a4  +  &c. 

°S'  1  ^  a  ~  (r  —  1  )  —  h  (r—  i)z  4Kr~  O3—  See. 
the  denominator  and  numerator  of  this  fraction  are  totally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  therefore  r  may  be  aflumed  at 
plealure,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  denominator  computed 
for  any  particular  magnitude  affigned  to  this  letter:  or 
otherwife,  the  whole  denominator  may  be  taken  equal  to 
any  quantity,  and  the  value  of  r  itfelf  determined  bj?  com¬ 
putation.  The  latter  method,  at  firll  light,  appears  the 
molt  eligible;  for,  by  affuming  the  whole  denominatoi;  equal 
to  unity,  it  difappears  entirely,  and  the  expreffion  becomes. 


which  feries  muff  neceflarily  converge,  becaufe  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  each  of  the  fraftions  is  greatei  than  its  nu¬ 
merator;  Kill,  however,  when  a  is  a. number  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  the  decreafe  in  the  terms  will  he  fo 
flow  as  to  render  the  formula  ufelefs  for  the  purpofes  of 
calculation. 

A't  prefeat  we  have  aflumed  the  feries  which  conftitute 


log.  (1  a)  —  a- 


4*  3  23  —  i-  a4  -f  Sec. 


There  are,  however,  inconveniences  attending  this  fyf- 
tem,  that  do  not  appear  upon  a  flight  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
but  which  are  notwithftanding  very  evident  upon  a  farther 
inveltigation.  In  the  cafe  in  which  the  whole  denominator 
is  aflumed  equal  to  unity,  the  value  of  r,  the  radix  of  this 
particular  fyltem,  is  found  to  be  2-7182818284,  Sec.  and 

the  fraction  A  becomes  =2  1.  Thefe  conftitute  what  are 
M 

called  hyperbolic  logarithms.  In  the  common  fyftem  the  ra¬ 
dix  r  is  aflumed  equal  to  10,  the  fame  as  the  radix  of  our 
fcaie  of  notation;  and  hence  arifes  a  molt  important  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is,  that  the  logarithm  of  all  numbers  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fame  digits,  whether  integers,  decimals,  or 
mixed  of  the  two,  have  tlxe  fame  decimal  part;  the  only 
^Iteration  being  in  the  index  or  charafteriftic  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm.  For  the  radix  being  io'o,  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  will  be 
logarithms  of  1,  10,  io2,  Sec.  that  is,  io°zz:i,  io5r=io, 
io22=ioo,  &c.  and  therefore,  to  multiply  or  divide  a  num¬ 
ber  by  any  power  of  10,  we  have  only  to  add  or  fub tract 
the  number  expreffing  that  power  from  the  integral  part 
of  the  logarithm,  and  the  decimal  part  will  (till  remain 
the  fame,  by  which  means  the  tables  of  logarithms  are 
much  more  contrafted  than  they  could  be  with  any  other 
radix;  for  in  the  hyperbolic  fyftem,  or  in  any  other  which 
has  not  its  radix  the  lame  as  that  of  the  fcaie  of  notation, 
every  particular  number  would  require  a  particular  loga¬ 
rithm;  and  this  circumftance  would  either  lwell  the  tables 
to  an  unmanageable  fize ;  or,  if  they  were  kept  within  the 
prefent  limits,  frequent  computations  would  become  ne- 
ceffary;  fo  that  in  either  way  it  is  clear  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  prefent  logarithms  much  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  extra  trouble  in  computing  them.  This  in  fa  ft 
only  confifts  in  multiplying  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  by 
a  conftant  faftor;  viz.  the  reciprocal  of  the  foregoing 

conftant  denominator  reprefented  above  by -A,  the  value 
r  1  M 

of  which,  when  r—  10,  is  - - - —  2=  -434.29448, 

2-30258509,  &c.  * 

Sec.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  different  fyftems  of  loga¬ 
rithms  are  connefted  together  by  conftant  multipliers,  and 
by  means  of  which  a  logarithm  may  always  be  converted 
from  one  fcaie  to  another.  Thus  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  a  number  is  transformed  to  the  common  logarithm  by 
multiplying  the  former  by  -4342944;  and  the  latter  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  former  by  multiplying  it  by  2-30258509. 

Having  laid  thus  much  with  regard  to  advantages  of 
different  fyftems  of  logarithms,  and  the  method  of  trans¬ 
forming  them  from  one  fcaie  to  another;  we  will  now  add 
one  example  by  way  of  illuftration.  Let  it  therefore  be 
propofed  to  find  the  common  logarithm  of  3.  In  this 
cafe  our  leries, 

log.  a ; 


M 


X 


becomes  log.  3=2 


j  d — ^jd - ^d — J— +  Sec.  I 

H  3.  a3  5.2s  7 . a 2  i 
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5  • 

i 

7  .  2’ 
i 

9  .  29 
i 


- 

“ 

■5 

19 . 21 9 

I 

-  *0000001003 

-  *0000000227 

•OOOOOOOO5O 

- 

- 

•041 6666666 

21 . 22 1 

I 

• 

- 

•00625 

23 .223 

•549306142a 

- 

- 

•00111607x4 

whence  - -  ■■■*■■>  or  4342944S  X  5493061442 

2.30258509 

•4771212,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  3  required. 

I  I  .  2* 
I 


15' 


.15 


•0002170138 

•OOOO443892 

•OOOOO939OO 

•0000020345 

•OOOOOO44S7 


This  Tories,  we  have  already  obferved,  will  only  anfwsr 
for  the  computation  of  the  logarithms  of  fmall  numbers ; 
in  other  cafes  different  feries  muff  be  employed,  according- 
to  the  particular  number  under  confideration.  The  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  an  inveftigation  of  the 
feparate  cafes.  But  for  the  fake  of  reference  it  will  be 
ufeful  to  fubjoin  a  few  of  the  molt  ufeful  formulae,  for 
which  purpofe  we  avail  ourlelves  of  the  fele&ion  made 
by  Mr.  Bor.nycaftle,  in  his  valuable  treatife  of  Trigo¬ 
nometry. 


j  7 . 21 


1.  Log.  a  =  ^  X 

*•  L°S-  “  =  H  +  4  (“S-)*  +  4  ~  &c'£ 

3.  Log.  a  =  i  X  +  i  (t+t)’  +  i 

-  ^  c-^y  + 4  c-^y  -  - 1 

*  ^  r =  r  x  \(r^)  + 4  C-^y  + 4  C-^>  -  H 

i = *  ><  j  (£0 + 4  (if iy  +  *  (ifi> + 

7.  Log.-.  =  log.  (.  -  o  +  JJ  X  f  f  f  +  *'■  I 

8.  Log.  <2  =  log.  (a  —  1)  +  x  - ,n  ',3  —  &c. 

M  C<2—  I  2(0—  l)2 

9.  Log.  a  =  log.  (a  —  a)  +  ^  x  5  __L_  +  ^  +  See.  ? 

IVJ  la  —  1  3  (a  —  j)3  5  (a — 1)?  5 

1°.  Log.  =  X  I  (.-.-I)  _  i  («»_„-«)  +  1  -  &c.  ? 

.  ...  Log.  (.  +  .)  =  log.  .  +  £  X  -  i  £  +  »  £  -  *  £+*<■} 

...  Log.  (.-.)  =  log.  .  -  i  X  f;  +  i  £  +  »  *|  +  i  "J  +*'■} 

L°s-  <«  ±  *)  =  <°g- « ±  ra  x  + » (rqb)a+t  (rqb)5  +  ic.j 

14.  Log.  «  =  -  x  J(V«-i)  -  £  (V«-09  +  *  (V«-03  -  &c.  J 

Thefe  formulae  might  have  been  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  but  thofe  that  are  given  will  be  found  to 
embrace  the  generality  of  cafes,  and  will  be  found  ufeful  on  various  occaiions. 


Kepler's  Method  of  ConfruSlion. 

This  was  founded  upon  principles  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
of  Napier.  He  nrft  of  all  erefes  a  fyftem  of  proportions, 
and  the  meafures  of  proportion,  founded  upon  principles 
purely  mathematical ;  after  which  he  applies  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  conftrudtion  of  his  table,  containing  only  the 
logarithms  of  sooo  numbers.  The  proportions  on  which 
his  method  is  founded  are  in  fubftance  the  following. 

1.  All  equal  proportions  equal  among  themfelv.es  are 
exprefled  by  the  fame  quantity,  be  the  terms  many  or 
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few;  as  the  proportion  of  2,  4,  8,  Sec.  in  geometrical  pro- 
greffion  is  exprefled  by  2 ;  and  of  2,  6,  18,  54,  Sec.  by  3. 

2.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  is  compoTed 
of  all  the  proportions  of  the  intermediate  terms;  thus  the 
proportion  of  2  to  8  is  compounded  of  that  of  2  to  4,  and 
of  4  to  8. 

3.  The  mean  proportional  betwixt  two  terms  divides 
that  proportion  into  two  equal  ones.  Thus  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  2  and  32  is  divided  by  the  mea.f  propor¬ 
tional  8  into  two  equal  proportions  of  45  for  2  is  to  8  as 
8  is  to  32. 
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4.  In  any  number  of  proportionals  regularly  increafing, 
the  means  divide  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  into  one 
more  than  their  own  number.  Thus,  in  the  feries  2,  4, 
8,  16,  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  2  and  16  is  by  the 
two  means  4  and  8  divided  into  three  proportions,  viz. 
that  betwixt  2  and  4,  4  and  8,  8  and  16.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  feries  3-  6,  18,  54,  162,  486,  the  proportion  betwixt 
3  and  486  is  divided  by  the  four  means  into  the  five  pro¬ 
portions  of  3  to  6,' 6  to  18,  18  to  54,  54  to  162,  and  162 
to  486. 

5.  The  proportion  betwixt  any  two  terms  is  divifible 
into  any  number  of  parts,  until  thefe  become  lefs  than 
any  afiignable  quantity.  Thus  the  proportion  of  2  to  8  is 
divifible,  by  multiplying  the  two  together  and  extracting 
the  fquare  root,  into  two  parts  by  the  number  4;  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  2  and  4  together,  and  extracting  the  fquare  root, 
and  doing  the  fame  with  4  and  ,8,  the  proportion  would 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  a.  3/8.  4.3/32.8;  or  in 
numbers,  2  :  2'8i3,  See.  :  4  :  $’655,  Sec.  :  8. 

6.  By  dividing  the  ratios  in  this  manner,  the  elementary 
part  will  become  at  lad  fo  final!,  that  it  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  mere  difference  of  terms  of  that  element. 
This  is  evident  from  the  diminution  of  the  ratios  or  pro¬ 
portions  already  inftanced;  for  the  proportion  between  2  and 
s-Si3  is  only  1-406,  See.  and,  if  we  were  to  find  a  mean  pro¬ 
portional  betwixt  2  and  2-813,  the  ratio  betwixt  that  pro¬ 
portional  and  2  would  be  much  lefs.  But  it  mu  ft  always 
be  remembered,  that  fuch  evanefeent  quantities ,  as  they  are 
called,  cannot  give  us  any  conclufion  with  abfolute  ex- 
aftnefs,  however  they  may  anfwer  every  ufeful  pnrpofe  to 
us ;  for  it  is  evident  that  neither  mean  proportional  nor 
ratio  can  ever  be  found  exaftly  ;  and  therefore  the  error 
accumulated  in  all  the  operations  niuft  become  very  cor.fi- 
derable,  if  any  circumftance  fliall  happen  to  make  it  appear. 

Mr.  Briggs's  Method. 

The  methods  principally  made  ufe  of  by  this  gentleman 
were  publifhed  in  Napier’s  poftbumous  work.  Having 
fuppofed  o  to  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  1  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ciphers  annexed,  fuppofe  10,  to  be  the  logarithm 
of  10,  this  number  is  to  be  divided  ten  times  by  5,  which 
in  a  logarithmic  number  is  equivalent  to  the  extraction  of 
the  root  of  the  fifth  power;  by  which  means  he  obtains 
the  following  numbers,  viz.  2  with  nine  ciphers  to  it ;  4 
with  eight  ciphers;  8  with  feven  ciphers;  16  with  fix  ci¬ 
phers;  32  with  five  ciphers ;  64  with  four;  128000,  25600, 
5120,  and  1024.  Dividing  this  laft  logarithm  ten  times 
by  2,  we  have  a  geometrical  feries  of  ten  numbers  ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  512,  and  the  laft  1.  Thus  20  logarithms 
are  obtained  ;  but  the  labour  of  finding  the  numbers  be¬ 
longing  to  them  is  fo  excefiive,  that  it  is  furprifing  how 
it  could  be  undergone  by  any  body.  To  obtain  thofe 
eorrefponding  to  the  firft  ten  logarithms,  the  fifth  root 
niuft  be  extruded  ten  times,  and  the  fquare  root  as  often,  to 
obtain  the  numbers  eorrefponding  to  the  others.  The  power 
from  which  thele  extractions  is  made,  mull  originally  be 
3  with  a  number  of  ciphers  annexed.  Other  logarithms 
might  be  formed  from  thefe  by  adding  them,  and  multi¬ 
plying  their  eorrefponding  numbers;  but,  as  this  method, 
befides  its  excefiive  labour,  would  produce  only  an  antiloga- 
ritkmic  canon  like  that  of  Mr.  Dodfon  already  mentioned, 
other  more  eafy  and  proper  methods  were  thought  of. 

The  next  was  by  finding  continually  geometrical  means, 
firft  between  10  and  1,  and  then  between  10  and  that  mean, 
and  fo  on,  taking  the  arithmetical  means  between  their  cor- 
relponding-  logarithms.  The  operation  is  alfo  facilitated 
by  various  properties  of  numbers  and  their  logarithms,  as 
that  the  products  and  quotients  of  numbers  correfpond  to 
the  fums  and  differences  of  their  logarithms;  that  the  powers 
and  roots  of  numbers  anfwer  to  the  products  and  quotients 
of  the  logarithms  by  the  index  of  the  power  or  root.  Thus 
having  tne  logarithm  of  2,  we  can  have  thole  of  4,  16, 
256,  &c.  by  multiplying  the  logarithms  by  2,  and  fquaring 
the  numbers,  to  as  great  an  extent,  in  that  feries,  as  we 
pleale.  If  we  have  aifo  that  of  3,  we  can  have  not  only 


thofe  of  9,  81,  8561,  &c.  but  of  6,  18,  27,  and  all  poflibl'e 
products  of  the  powers  of  2  and  3  into  one  another,  or 
into  the  numbers  themfelves.  The  following  property 
may  alfo  be  of  ufe,  viz.  that,  if  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
numbers  are  given,  and  each  number  be  railed  to  the 
power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  other,  the  products 
will  be  equal.  Thus, 

Logarithms,  0123  4  5  6 

Nat.  Numb,  1  2  4  8  16  .32  64 
Let  the  two  numbers  be  4  and  5 6  ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  we 
raife  4  to  the  fourth  power  and  16  to  the  fquare,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  the  fame;  for  16X16  256,  and  4X4  = 

26;  16X4  =  64;  and  64X4  =  256. 

Another  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  Briggs  depends 
upon  this  property,  that  the  logarithm  of  any  number  in 
this  fcale  is  1  lefs  than  the  number  of  places  or  figures 
contained  in  that  power  of  that  number  whofe  exponent 
is  the  logarithm  of  10,  at  leaft  as  to  integral  numbers, 
for  Mr.  Briggs  has  (hewn  that  they  really  differ  by  a  frac¬ 
tion.  To  this  Mr.  Hutton  adds  the  following;  viz.  That 
of  any  two  numbers,  as  the  greater  is  to  the  lefs,  fo  is  the 
velocity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  logarithms 
at  the  greater;  “that  is  (fays  he),  in  our  modern  nota¬ 
tion,  As  X.  Y  ■.  y  :  x  -,  where  x  and  y  are  the  fluxions  of 
X  and  Y.” 

In  the  treatife  written  upon  the  conftruftion  of  loga¬ 
rithms  by  Mr.  Briggs  himfelf,  he  obferves,  that  they  may 
be  conftrufted  chiefly  by  the  two  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned,  concerning  which  he  premifes  feveral  lemmata 
reflecting  the  powers  of  numbers  and  their  indices,  and 
how  many  places  of  figures  are  in  the  produCfs  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  obferves,  that  thefe  products  will  coniift  of  as 
many  figures  as  there  are  in  both  faCtors,  unlefs  the  firft 
figures  in  each  factor  be  exprefled  in  one  figure  only, 
which  fometimes  happens;  and  then  there  will  commonly 
be  one  figure  lefs  in  the  product  than  in  the  two  factors. 
He  obferves,  alfo,  that  if  in  any  feries  of  geometricals  we 
take  two  terms,  and  raife  one  to  the  power  denoted  by 
the  index  of  the  other,  or  any-  number  raifed  to  the  power, 
denoted  by  the  logarithm  of  the  other,  the  product  will 
be  equal  to  this  latter  number  raifed  to  the  power  deno¬ 
minated  by  the  logarithm  of  the  former.  Hence,  if  one 
of  the  numbers  be  20,  whofe  logarithm  is  1  with  any 
number  of  ciphers,  then  any  number  raifed  to  the  power 
whofe  index  is  the  logarithm  of  that  number,  that  is,  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  fcale  where  a  is  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  10,  is  the  index  of  that  power  of  10  which  is 
equal  to  the  given  number.  But  the  index  of  any  inte¬ 
gral  power  of  10  is  one  lefs  than  the  number  of  places  of 
figures  it  contains.  Thus  the  fquare  of  10,  or  100,  con¬ 
tains  three  places  of  figures,  which  is  more  by  one  than  2 
the  index  of  the  power;  1000,  the  cube  of  20,  contains 
four  places,  which  is  one  more  than  the  index,  3,  of  the 
power.  Hence,  as  the  number  of  places  of  the  powers  of 
20  are  always  exaftly  one  more  than  the  indices  of  thofe 
powers,  it  follows,  that  the  places  of  figures  in  the  powers 
of  any  other  number  which  is  no  integral  power  of  10 
will  not  always  be  exaftly  one  lefs  in  number  than  the 
indices  of  the  powers. 

From  thefe  two  properties  is  deduced  the  following  rule 
for  finding  the  logarithms  of  many  prime  numbers:  Find 
the  20th,  200th,  1000th,  or  any  other,  power  of  a  num¬ 
ber,  fuppofe  2,  with  the  number  of  places  of  figures  in  it; 
then  that  number  of  figures  fhall  always  exceed  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  2,  although  the  excefs  will  be  conftantly  lefs 
than  2  ;  whence,  by  proceeding  to  very  high  powers,  vve 
fliall  at  laft  be  able  to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
to  great  exaftnefs.  Thus,  the  logarithm  of  2,  found  by 
other  methods,  is  known  to  be  30102999566583,  See.  The 
tenth  power  of  2  is  1024;  which  containing  four  places  of 
figures,  gives  4  for  the  logarithm  of  2,  which  exceeds  it? 
though  not  quite  by  1.  The  20th  power  of  2,  confiding 
of  the  10th  power  multiplied  into  itfelf,  by  its  number  of 
places  ought  to  give  the  logarithm  of  4;  and,  according 
to  the  rule  already  laid,  down,  fliould  contain  eight  places 
.1  of 
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of  figures;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  cipher  which  ftands  in 
the  fecond  place,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  muft  contain 
only  feven  ;  which  therefore  gives  feven  for  the  logarithm 
of  foqr.  The  logarithm  of  1 6  is  then  exprefi'ed  by  the 
number  of  places  of  figures  in  the  product  of  the  20th 
power  of  2  into  itfeif ;  and  is  therefore  denominated  by  13. 
That  of  256  is  denoted  by  the  80th  power  of  2,  contain¬ 
ing  25  places  of  figures.  The  logarithm  of  2,  therefore, 
having  been  already  exprefi'ed  by  the  10th  power  of  2, 
will  be  again  exprefi'ed  by  the  100th  power.  Adding, 
therefore,  the  number  of  places  contained  in  the  80th 
poyver,  viz.  25,  to  7,  the  number  of  places  contained  in 
the  20th,  we  have  32  for  the  next  exprefiion  of  that  loga¬ 
rithm.  On  account  of  the  cipher  which  ftands  in  the  fe- 
cond  place  of  one  of  the  factors,  however,  we  mult  deduct 
one  from  the  number;  and  thus  we  have  31  for  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  2,  which  is  a  confiderable  approximation.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  at  the  1000th  power  of  2,  we 
have  302  for  the  logarithm  of  2 ;  at  the  10, oooth 
power  we  have  3011  ;  at  the  100,000th  power,  300103; 
at  the  1, 000, oooth,  we  have  301030  ;  and  at  the 
10,000,000th  power,  we  obtain  3010300;  'which  is  as  ex- 
a£t  as  is  commonly  exprefl'ed  in  the  tables>of  logarithms  ; 
but,  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  have  it 
to  any  degree  of  exaftnefs  we  pleafe.  Thus,  at  the 
100,000,000th  power,  we  have  30103000 ;  and  at  the 
1,000,000,000th,  the  logarithm  is  301029996,  true  to  eight 
places  of  figures. 

Mr.  James,  Gregory,  in  his  Vera  Circuli  Hyperbola:  Qua- 
dratura,  printed  at  Padua  in  1667,  having  approximated  to 
the  hyperbolic  afymptotic  fpaces  by  means  of  a  feries  of 
infcribed  and  circumfcribed  polygons,  from  thence  fliows 
hoWto  compute  the  logarithms,  which  are  analogous  to 
the  areas  of  thole  fpaces;  and  thus  the  quadrature  of  the 
hyperbolic  fpaces  became  the  lame  thing  as  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  logarithms.  He  here  alfo  lays  down  various 
methods  to  abridge  the  computation,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Come  properties  of  numbers  themfelves,  by  which  the 
logarithms  of  all  prime  numbers  under  1000  may  be  com¬ 
puted,  each  by  one  multiplication,  two  divifions,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  fquare  root.  And  the  fame  fubjeCt  is 
farther  purfued  in  his  Exercitationes  Geometricae.  In 
this  latter  place,  he  firlt  finds  an  algebraic  exprefiion,  in 

an  infinite  feries,  for  the  logarithm  of  — -j— -j  an^  t*ien 

thelike  for  the  logarithm  of — - — ;  and,  as  the  one  feries 
1  —  a 

has  all  its  terms  pofitive,  while  thofe  of  the  other  are  al¬ 
ternately  politive  and  negative,  by  adding  the  two  toge¬ 
ther,  every  fecond  term  is  cancelled,  and  the  double  o. 
the  other  terms  gives  the  logarithm  ol  the  product  of 
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1  4"  a 


and 


or  the  logarithm  of — - — ■>  that  is  of  the 


ratio  of  1 — a  to  1  +«  :  thus,  he  fiat's, 

firlt,  a —  la2  -f  -§a3  —  %a4  See.  =iog.  of  -----  ; 


and,  a  -j-  |a2  -}-  la4  Sec.  =  log.  of  — 


therefore,  %a %a3  +  ^as  -J-  § -av  Sec.  =  log.  of 


1  -j-  a . 


which  may  be  accounted  Mr.  James  Gregory’s  method  of 
making  logarithms. 

In  1668,  Nicholas  Mercator  published  his  “  Logarith- 
motechnia,  live  Methodus  conftruendi  Logarithmos,  no¬ 
va,  accurata,  &  facilis;”  in  which  he  delivers  a  new  and 
ingenious  method  for  computing  the  logarithms  upon 
principles  purely  arithmetical;  and  here,  in  his  modes  of 
thinking  and  exprefiion,  he  clofely  follows  the  celebrated 
Kepler  in  his  writings  on  the  fame  fubjeCt ;  accounting 
logarithms  as  the  meajures  of  ratios,  or  as  the  number  of 
ratiunculse  contained  in  the  ratio  which  any  number  bears 
to  unity.  Purely  from  thefe  principles,  then,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  equal  ratiunculse  contained  in  fome  one  ratio, 
as  of  io  to  i,  being  fuppofed  given,  our  author  fhows 


how  the  logarithm,  or  meafure,  of  any  other  ratio  may 
be  found.  .  But  this,  however,  only  by  the  bve,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  the  principal  method  he  intends  to  teach,  as  his  lad 
and  belt.  Having  fhown,  then,  that  thefe  logarithms,  or 
numbers  of  fmall  ratios,  or  meafures  of  ratios,  may  be  all 
properly  reprefented  by  numbers,  and  that  of  1,  or  the 
latio  01  equality,  the  logarithm  or  meafure  being  always 
o,  the  logarithm  of  10,  or  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  Jo 
to  1,  is  moft  conveniently  reprefented  by  1  with  any  num- 
bei  of  ciphers ;  lie  then  proceeds  to  fiiows  how  the  mea- 
fures  of  all  other  ratios  may  be  found  from  this  laft  fup- 
pofition;  and  he  explains  thefe  principles  by  fome  exam¬ 
ples  in  numbers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  Mercator  treats  of  his 
otnei  method,  given  by  an  infinite  feries  of  algebraic  terms, 
which  are  colle&ed  in  numbers  by  common  addition  onlv’ 
He  here  fquares  the  hyperbola,  and  finally  finds  that  the 
hyperbolic  logarithm  of  1  -f  a  is  equal  to  the  infinite  fe¬ 
ries  a—\a~-\-la3 — \a4,  See.  which  may  be  confidered  as 
Mercator’s  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  or  his  general  ex¬ 
prefiion  of  an  hyperbolic  logarithm  in  an  infinite  feries. 

This  method  vyas  farther  improved  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in 
the  Phil.  Tianl.  for  the  year  1668.  The  celebrated  New¬ 
ton  invented  alio  the  fame  feries  for  the  quadrature  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  the  conftruriion  of  logarithms;  and  that 
before  the  fame  were  given  by  Gregory  and  Mercator, 
though  unknown  to  one  another,  as  appears  by  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  dated  October  24,  1676.  The  expla¬ 
nation  and  conftruction  of  the  logarithms  are  alfo  farther 
purfued  in  his  Fluxions, publifhed  in  1736  by  Mr.  Colfon. 

Di .  Ilalley ,  in  the  Phil.  Eranl.  for  the  year  1695,  gave  a 
very  ingenious  efl'ay  on  the  conltruriion  of  logarithms,  in- 
titled,  “A  moft  compendious  and  facile  Method  for  Con- 
ftrudmg  the  Logarithms,  and  exemplified  and  demonftrated 
fiom  the  Nature  ot  Numbers,  without  any  regard  to  the 
hyperbola,  with  a  fpeedy  method  for  finding  the  Number 
from  the  given  Logarithm.”  Inftead  of  the  more  ordinary 
definition  of  logarithms,  viz.  numer oriun  proporticnalium  aqui- 
diferentcs  comtes,  the  learned  author  adopts  this  other  nu- 
men  rationum  exponentes,  as  better  adapted  to  the  principle 
on  which  logarithms  are  here  conftruried,  confidering 
them  as  the  number  of  ratiunculae  contained  in  the  given 
ratios  whole  logarithms  arein  queftion.  Tn  this  way  he 
ni  ft  arnves  at  the  logarithmic  feries  before  given  by  New- 
ton  and  others  ;  and  afterwards,  by  various  combinations- 
and  lections  of  the  ratios,  lie  derives  others,  converging 
lliil  fafter  than  the  former.  Thus  he  found  the  logarithms 
of  feveral  iatios,  as  below,  viz.  when  multiplied  by  the 
modulus  peculiar  to  the  fcaJe  of  logarithms  : 

7  \f  +  '3? 3  —  If  See.  the  log.  of  1  to  1  -f.  q, 

7  +  if  +  if  +  if  Sec.  the  log.  of  1  to  1  — 

X  X ^  X ^  X ^ 

+  the  log-  of  «  to  b,  or 

X  X^  X ^ 

T  +  7F  +  ^3  +  Jff  &c*  the  farae  log'  of  «  to  b ,  or 


b 

2X 


2X 


+  73+  771  +  —  Sec.  the  fame  log.  of  a  to  b. 


rS 


2  x6 
+  4^  +  6l^  +  8l«  &C*  the  l0S*  of  Vab  t0  *z’  0v 


y J 


+  ^4  &c-  the  fame  loS-  of  fab  to  |  *  ; 


where  a,  b,  q,  are  any  quantities,  and  the  values  of  x,  y,  z , 
are  thus,  viz.  xzzb  —  a,  z  zz  b  a,  y  —  ab  -f-  \z2 . 

Dr.  Halley  alfo,  firft  of  any,  performed  the  reverfe  of 
the  problem,  by  afiigning  the  number  to  a  given  loga¬ 
rithm  ;  viz. 

—  2=  1  4-  /  -j-  \l2  -J - /!  -J-  - - l4  Sc c.  or 

o.  2.3  2-.  3  *4- 

Z-czci—l+lL2 - 1-/3-}-— L—^c. 

b  a.  3.  a..3A- 

.  wlier^ 
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where  /  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  a  the  lefs  to  b 
the  greater  of  any  two  terms. 

We  mult  very  briefly  mention  a  few  others  who  have 
treated  of  this  fubjeft. — Mr  Abraham  Sharp,  of  York- 
fhire,  made  many  calculations  and  improvements  in  loga¬ 
rithms,  Sec.  The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  were,  his  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  circle  to  72  places  of  figures,  and  his  com¬ 
putation  of  logarithms  to  61  figures,  viz.  for  all  numbers 
to  100,  and  for  all  prime  numbers  to  1100. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Roger  Cotes  gave  to  the  world  a 
learned  traift  on  the  nature  ’"and  conftrudtion  of  loga¬ 
rithms-.  this  was  fir'd  printed  in  the  Phil.  T'ranf.  N°  338. 
and  afterwards  with  his  Harmonia  Menfurarum  in  1722, 
under  the  title  Logometria.  This  traift  has  jultly  been 
complained  of,  as  very  obfeure  and  intricate;  and  the 
principle  is  fomething  between  that  of  Kepler  and  the 
method  of  fluxions.  He  invented  the  terms  modulus  and 
modular  ratio ;  this  being  the  ratio 

_  II  3  3  3  ,  „ 

of  i  4 - 1 - i - 1 - ! - —  Sec.  to  1,  or 

1  2  2.3  2.3-4.  a-3-4-5 


x 

— +  - 
1 


& c. 


of  I  to  I 

2.3  2.3.4  2. 3.4-5 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  2-718281828459  Sec.  to  1, 
or  the  ratio  of  1  to  0-367879441 1 7 1  &c. 
the  modulus  of  any  fyftem  being  the  meafure  or  logarithm 
of  that  ratio,  which  in  the  hyp.  logarithms  is  1,  and  in 
Briggs’s  or  the  common  logarithms  is  0-434294481903  &c. 

The  learned  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  gave  another  method  of 
computing  logarithms  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  352.  which 
is  founded  on  thefe  three  principles,  viz.  iff,  That  the 
i’um  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers  is  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  produdt  of  thofe  numbers.  2d,  That  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  1  is  o  ;  and  confequently,  that,  the  nearer  any 
number  is  to  1,  the  nearer  will  its  logarithm  be  to  o.  3d, 
That  the  produdf  of  two  numbers  or  fadtors,  of  which  the 
one  is  greater  and  the  other  lefs  than  1,  is  nearer  to  1  than 
that  fadfor  is  which  is  on  the  lame  fide  of  1  with  itfelf ; 
fo  of  the  two  numbers  §  and  ^ ,  the  produdf  §  is  lefs  than 
1,  but  yet  nearer  to  it  than  is,  which  is  alfo  lefs  than  1. 
And  on  thefe  principles  he  founds  an  ingenious,  though 
not  very  obvious,  approximation  to  the  logarithms  of 
given  numbers. 

Conjlru&ion  of  Logarithms  by  Fluxions. 

From  the  definition  and  defeription  of  logarithms  given 
by  Napier,  and  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  it 
appears  that  the  fluxion  of  his,  or  the  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithm  of  any  number,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  that 
number,  its  logarithm,  and  unity;  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  number 
divided  by  the  number :  for  the  defeription  Ihows,  that 
zi  :  za  or  1  ::  £1  the  fluxion  of  zi  :  za,  which  therefore 

is  =2  —  ;  but  za  is  alfo  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  A,  &c.  by  the  defeription;  therefore  the  fluxion  of 
the  logarithm  is  equal  to  —  >  the  fluxion  of  the  quantity 

divided  by  the  quantity  itfelf.  The  fame  thing  appears 
again  at  art.  2.  of  that  little  piece  in  the  appendix  to  his 
CnjlruBio  Logarithmonm,  intirled  “  Habitudines  Logarith- 
morum  Se  fuorum  Naturalium  Numerorum  invicem;” 
where  he  obferves,  that,  as  any  greater  quantity  is  to  a 
lefs,  fo  is  the  velocity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of 
the  logarithms  at  the  place  of  the  lefs  quantity  to  that  at 
the  greater.  Now  this  velocity  of  the  increment  or  de¬ 
crement  of  the  logarithms  being  the  fame  thing  as  their 
fluxions,  that  proportion  is  this;  x  :  a  ::  flux.  log.  a  : 
flux.  log.  x.  Hence,  if  a  be  ==  1,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  table  of  numbers,  where  the  fluxion  of  the  logs,  is  the 
index  or  charadferiftic  c,  which  is. alfo  one  in  Napier’s  or 
She  hyperbolic  logarithms,  and  43429,  Si c.  in  Briggs’s, 
the  fame  proportion  becomes  x  :  1  c  :  flux.  log.  at ;  but 
-She  conftant  fluxion  of  the  numbers  is  alfo  i,  and  there¬ 


fore  that  proportion  is  alfo  this ;  x  :  fc  ::  c  :  —  =  the  fluxion 

X 

of  the  logarithm  of  x ;  and  in  the  hyperbolic  logarithms, 
x  • 

where  c  is  =  1,  it  becomes  -  =  the  fluxion  of  Napier’s  or 

the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  *.  This  fame  property  has 
alfo  been  noticed  by  many  other  authors  fince  Napier’s 
time.  And  the  fame  or  a  flmilar  property  is  evidently 
true  in  all  the  fyftems  of  logarithms  whatever,  namely, 
“  that  the  modulus  cf  the  fyftem  is  to  any  number  as  the 
fluxion  of  its  logarithm  is  to  the  fluxion  of  the  number.” 

Now  from  this  property,  by  means  of  the  doftrine  of 
fluxions,  are  derived  other  ways  for  making  logarithms, 
which  have  been  illuftrated  by  many  writers  on  this 
branch ;  as  Craig,  Jo.  Bernoulli,  and  alrnoft  all  the  writers 
on  fluxions.  And  this  method  chiefly  confifts  in  ex¬ 
panding  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  quantity  in  an  infinite 
feries,  then  multiplying  each  term  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
faid  quantity,  and  laftly  taking  the  fluents  of  the  terms; 
by  which  there  arifes  an  infinite  feries  of  terms  for  the 
logarithm  fought.  So,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  num¬ 
ber  N,  put  any  compound  quantity  for  N,  as  fuppofe 

— — 5  then  the  flux,  of  the  log,  or  —  being  — _ _ 

f  6  N 

XX  X  x^x 

—  Tr  &c’  the  fluents  give  log.  of  N,  or  log.  of 


n  +  x 
n 


n 


nH 
x 2 

272^ 


3«d 
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-»  &c-  And  writing  — *  for 


x  n — x  x 

x  gives  log. _ _ _ 

n  n 

n  n  +  x 

- zz:  i-f - 

n±x  n 

n 


becaufe 


,  or  log. 


X 3 

372 3 

71 


See.  Alfo, 


,  71Z tx 

;=  o— log - ;we 

71 


have  log.- 


n -f-  a: 

71  X 

—  -J-  —  -f- 

n — x  n 


x  xz 

71  2722 


X 3  X4 

-J-  77-j-)  See.  anil  log. 


3  n 


4  nH 


- 7  - &c. 

3«3  4?*4 


zn2  1  3 n3 

And  by  adding  and  fubtra (fling  any  of  thefe  feries  to  or 
from  one  another,  and  multiplying  or  dividing  their  cor- 
refponding  numbers,  various  otlier  feries  for  logarithms 
may  be  found,  converging  much  quicker  than  thefe  do. 
In  like  manner,  by  afluming  quantities  otherwife  coml 
pounded  for  the  value  of  N,  various  other  forms  of  loo-a- 
rithmic  feries  may  be  found  by  the  fame  means. 

Ex.  Given  a  Logarithm,  to  find  the  Number.- 


-Let  1  H-jv  be 


any  number,  and  y  its  logarithm  ;  then  j  = 


m  be¬ 


ing  the  modulus  ;  hence,  y  xy —  mx—o.  AH"ume*=: 
ay  -J-  by 2  -J-  cy3  -j-  Sec.  then  x  —  ay  zbyy  -j-  ^cy2y  -f  See. 
Subititute  thefe  values  of  x  and  x  into  j  -{■  xy  —  mx  —  o, 
and  we  have, 

y  -J-  ayy  -J-  by2y  -f-  &c.  \  _ 

—  may  — zmbyy  ■ — 3 mcy2y —  Sec.J  °>  hence, 

1  —  ma  =  o,  a  —  2 mb  —  o,  b  —  3 me  =  o,  Sec.  Therefore, 

_  1  1  __  a  3  b  i 

a  —  ;  b  —  —  —  ;  c  —  —  - - —  ;  Sec.  hence. 


-  y  _ 1  Z_ 

A  m  2  in2 


+ 


2  m 

y 3 


.3  m 


3  »i  2-3»23 
—  -J-  Sec.  Therefore,  i-f-x — i-f- 


}" 


y  y 

- "1 - 7  4-  &c.  the  number  whofe  logarithm 

m  2  m2  2.3  m3  1  0 

is 

y  2  *  y  3 

If  m  —  1,  then  x4-x  =  x4-y  4 - [-  - - \-  Sec.  is  the 

2  2.3 

number  whofe  hyp.  log  is  y. 

To  find  the  Modular  Ratio-. — Every  logarithm  is  mca- 
fure  of  the  ratio  of  its  correfponding  number  to  2  ;  iv  nee, 

y  y 2  y  3. 

*~  + 

Sec. 


y  is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  i  -f- 


v2 

-f  - — 

m  2 m2  J  a.3 
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J-c.  to  t.  Now  the  modular  ratio  is  that  ratio  of  which 
the  modulus  is  the  meafurc;  hence,  if  we  make  m  —  y,  m 
will  become  the  meafure  of  the  above  ratio,  and  the  ratio 
becomes  the  modular  ratio ;  making  therefore  m  —y,  the 

ratio  becomes  i  -f-  i  -j"  h  "l"  ' — “  &c-  1  ^,e  modular 

2.3 

ratio,  which  is  the  fame  for  all  fyftems,  it  being  indepen¬ 
dent  o f  m  and  y. 

*  Mr,  Long's  Method. 

This  method  was  publifhed  in  N°  339  of  the  Phil. 
Tranl.  and  is  performed  by  means  of  a  finall  table  con¬ 
taining  eight  clafles  of  logarithms,  as  follows. 


Log. 

Nat.  Number. 

Log. 

Nat.  Number. 

9 

7  943282347 

*00009 

x. 000207254 

•8 

6.3°9573445 

8 

1-000184224 

•7 

401 1872336 

7 

1-000161 1 94 

•6 

3-98.07 1706 

6 

1-000138165 

’5 

3-162277660 

5 

roooi 15136 

•4 

2’  j 1 1 886432 

4 

1.000092 106 

•3 

1-995262315 

3 

1  000069080 

*2 

1-584893193 

2 

1-000046053 

*i 

1-258925412 

I 

1  -000023026 

•09 

1-230268771 

*000009 

1-000020724 

8 

1-20226443  3 

8 

1-000018421 

7 

1-174897555 

7 

i’oooOi  6 1 1  8 

6 

1-148153621 

6 

1-000013816 

5 

1-122018454 

5 

rooooi 1513 

4 

1.096478196 

4 

1-000009210 

3 

1-071519305 

3 

1-000006908 

a 

1-047128548 

2 

1-000004605 

1 

1*023292992 

I 

1  -000002302 

•009 

1-020939484 

*0000009 

1-000002072 

8 

roi8<;qi388 

8 

1-000001842 

7 

l  -01 62-48694 

7 

1 -0000016 1 1 

6 

1-01391 1  386 

6 

1-000001381  I 

5 

I-OH579454 

5 

1*000001  I  51  | 

4 

1.009252886 

4 

1-000000921  II 

3 

1  ’Oo6q3 I  6 6q 

2 

1-000000690 

2 

1-004615794 

3 

1-000000460 

1.002305238 

|  I 

1-000000230 

•OOO9 

I.OO2O74475 

•OOOOOOO9 

1-000000207 

8 

1-001843766 

8 

1-000000184  1 

7 

1-00161  3  109 

„  7 

l  -00000016 1  1 

6 

1-001382506 

6 

1-000000138  1 

5 

i-ooi  1519  5A 

5 . 

x  *0000001 1 5 

4 

I  '000Q2 14  59 

4 

1  -000000092 

3 

IOOO69IOI 5 

3 

1  -000000069 

2 

I-OOO460623 

2 

1  -000000046. 

I 

1-000230285 

j  1 

1*000000023 

Here,  becaufe  the  logarithms  in  each  clafs  are  the  con¬ 
tinual  multiples  t,  2,  3,  &c.  of  the  lowed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  natural  numbers  are  fo  many  fcales  of  geometri¬ 
cal  proportionals,  the  lowed  being  the  common  ratio,  or 
the  attending  numbers  are  the  1,  2,  3,  &c.  powers  of  the 
lowed,  as  exprefled  by  the  figures  1,  a,  3,  & c.  of  their 
correfponding  logarithms.  Alfo  the  lad  number  in  the 
fil'd,  fecond,  third,  &c.  clafs,  is  the  10th,  100th,  1  oooth,  &c. 
root  of  10 ;  and  any  number  in  any  clafs  is  the  10th  power 
of  the  correfponding  number  in  the  next  following  clafs. 

To'  find  the  Logarithm  of  any  Number,  as  fuppofe  of  z 000,  by 
this  Table. — Look  in  the  fil'd  clafs  for  the  number  next 
lefs  than  the  firit  figure  z,  and  it  is  1-9.95262315,  againd 
■which  is  3  for  the  fird  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought. 
Again,  dividing  2,  the  number  propofed,  by  1-995262315, 
the  number  found  in  the  table,  the  quotient  is  1 -0023744.67  ; 
which  being  looked  for  in  the  fecond.  clafs  of  the  table, 
and  finding  neither  its  equal  nor  a  lefs,  o  is  therefore 
to  be  taken  for  the  fecond  figure  of  the  logarithm  ;  and 
the  fame  quotient  1  '002374467  being  looked  for  in  the 
y.Qi.  XXL  Ho.  3  So. 


third  clafs,  the  next  lefs  is  there  found  to  be  1-002305238, 
againd  which  is  i  for  the  third  figure  of  the  logarithm  ; 
and,  dividing  the  quotient  1-002374467  by  the  laid  next 
lefs  number  1  -002305238,  the  new  quotient  is  1-000069070; 
which  being  fought  in  the  fourth  clafs  gives  o,  but  fought 
in  the  fifth  clafs  gives  2,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth 
figures  of  the  logarithm  fought;  again,  dividing  the  lad 
quotient  by  1-000046053,  the  next  lefs  number  in  the  ta¬ 
ble,  the  quotient  is  1-000023015,  which  gives  9  in  the  6th 
ckafs  for  the  6th  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought;  and  again 
dividing  the  lad  quotient  by  1-000020724,  the  next  lefs 
number,  the  quotient  is  1-000002291,  the  next  lefs  than 
which  in  the  7th  clafs  gives  9  for  the  7th  figure  of  the  lo¬ 
garithm;  and  dividing  the  lad  quotient  by  3-000002072, 
the  quotient  is  3-000000219,  which  gives  9  in  the  8th  clafs 
for  the  8th  figure  of  the  logarithm  ;  and  again  the  lad  quo¬ 
tient  1-000000219  being  divided  by  3-000000207  the  next 
lefs,  the  quotient  1-000000012  gives  5  in  the  fame  8tli 
clafs,  when  one  figure  is  cut  cd',  for  the  9th  figure  of  the 
logarithm  fought.  All  which  figures  collected  together 
give  3-301029995  for  Briggs's  logarithm  of  2000,  the  index 
3  being  liipplied  ;  which  logarithm  is  true  in  the  lad  figure. 

To  find  the  Number  anfwering  to  any  given  _ . _ 

Logarithm,  as fiuppofe  to  3-3010300. — Omit-  3  I'995-^-3I5 

ting  the  charaCteridic,  againd  the  other  00 

figures,  3,  q,  1,  o,  3,  o,  o,  as  in  the  fil’d  co-  1  1-0023052381 

lumn  in  the  margin,  are  the  feveral  num-  0  0 

bers,  as  in  the  fecond  column,  found  from  3  fOooo69'->8o 

their  refpeCtive  id,  2d,  3d,  Sic.  eludes; 

the  effective  numbers  of  which  multiplied  Q 

continually  together,  the  lad  product  is  2-000000019966, 

which,  becaufe  the  charaiteridic  is  three,  gives 

2000-000019966,  or  2000  only  for  the  required  number 

anfwering  to  the  given  logarithm. 

Mr.  Bonnycafile' s  method  is  as  follows  :  The  feries  now 
chiefly  tiled  in  the  computation  of  logarithms  were  origi¬ 
nally  derived  from  the  hyperbola,  by  means  of  which,  and 
the  logidic  curve,  the  nature  and  properties  of  tittle  num¬ 
bers  are  clearly  and  elegantly  explained.  The  dottrine, 
however,  being  purely  arithmetical,  this  mode  of  demon- 
drating  it,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  curves,  was  con- 
fidered,  by  Dr.  Halley,  as  not  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft.  He  has,  accordingly,  invedigated  the  fame 
feries  from  the  abftraft  principles  of  numbers;  but  his 
method,  which  is  a  kind  of  difguifed  fluxions,  is  in  many 
places  fo  extremely  abdrufe  and  obfeure,  that  few  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  his  reafoning.  An  eafy  and  per- 
fpicuous  demonflration,of  this  kind,  was  therefore  dili  want¬ 
ing  ;  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  pure  principles  of 
algebra,  independen  tly  of  tiled  off  rine  of  curves,  as  follows  : 

The  logarithm  of  any  number,  is  the  index  of  that 
power  of  iome  other  number,  which  is  equal  to  the  given 
slumber.  Thus,  if  rx-=a,  the  logarithm  of  a  is  x,  which, 
may  be  either  pofitive  or  negative,-  and  r  any  number 
whatever,  according  to  the  different  fydems  pf  logarithms.. 
When  12=21,  it  is  plain  that  x  njad  be  =0,  whatever  be 
the  value  of?-;  and  confequently  the  logarithm  of  1  is  al¬ 
ways  o  in  every  fydem.  If  x~i,  it  is  alfo  plain  that  a 
mud  be— r;  and  therefore  r  is  always  the  number  ia 
every  fyflem,  whofe  logarithm  in  that  fydem  is  1. 

To  And  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  in  any  fydem,  it 
is  only  neceffary,  from  the  equation  rx—a,  to  find  the  va¬ 
lue  of  x  in  terms  of  rand  a.  This  may  be  driftly  effetled, 
by  means  of  a  new.  property  of  the  binomial  theorem  of 
Newton.  Thegeneral  logarithmic  equation  being  rx—a,  let 
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0 

O 

3 

roooo65-->8o 

o- 

O 

0 

O 

:i  -f  p,  and  -  — z ;  then  rz=zax.  —  1 =  1  4- p'F.  —  1  d" 


p* 

u>—  —V— 

2  3 


P2  ,P3 


— — f  —  ■ 

4  23 


8cc.)3z‘2  + 


—  See.)  -1-  — - J-- — &c)* 

4  2.3.4  23  4 

I  4)~  fi*  p ^ 

- - —  4- - —  &$.)«**,  &C. 

2.3.4 -s  a  3  4 

3  9  & 


2.3  a  3 


z4  + 


And 
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t>2  p4 

And,  if  p—  —  -4 - —  4-4—  &c.  be  put  =r,  we 

2  3  4  5 

fliail  have 

z 5  &c.  —  r , 


1  +JZ-i-|'s2'S2  -1 - i323  1 - S4-Z4-f- 

2.3  2.3.4. 

or  ,r.z-}-fs2z24-— s3z3l — L_j4z4  + 


2. 3. 4-5 

I 


s6z5&c=r—r,  is  j 


'  • 

pending  only  on  the  affumed  value  of  r.  And,  as  the 
form  of  this  feries  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  numerator,  and  which  has  been  fhown  to  he 
the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a,  it  follows  that  the  modu¬ 
lus  of  any  fyftem  of  logarithms  is  equal  to, the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  the  radix  of  that  fyftem,  or  of  the  number 
whofe  proper  logarithm  in  the  fyltem  to  which  it  belongs 


2.3  2.3.4  2. 3,4.5  , 

which  let  be  put  2= q ;  then,  by  reverting  the  feries,  z 
q   -h?24-|<?3—  jq*  4~?<75  Sec.  


or  -  will  be  found  = 

x 

d  —  — I-74  +i75  &c. 

F~  hp2  +  iP3  -  kP*  +  i/>5 

P  -  4-  jp3  —  IP 4  +  T/>5 

q  —  +  i?3  —  i?4  +  &c' 

Tiie  logarithm  of  a ,  or  1 
P  —  jPz  +  $/>3  —  iA4  +  \P5  Sec . 

q  ~\f  +  i?3-*?4  +i?5  &c’ 

q  —  r —  1,  the  logarithm  of  a  is  == 

02+f(fl— ' i)3— \(a— i)4+i(a  ^ 

“ -K»— 02+H»-—  i)3— *(»•— 04+Kr— O5 


and  confequently  x  3= 

/>,  is  therefore  = 
or,  fince  p  =  a  —  1,  and 

-t)5 


The  form  of  the  feries  here  obtained  for  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  a,  is  the  fame  as  that  which  was  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  Mercator  5  and,  if  the  feries  of  Wallis  be  required, 
it  may  be  investigated  in  a  fimilar  manner,  as  follows : 

The  general  logarithmic  equation  being  rx  ~  a , 

as  before,'  let  a  zz.  and  z  =  -  ;  then  r  =  a*  " 


i—p 


=  ;==^>  and  -  =  r  —  (p  +  P~  +  +  jSec.) 

-hs(/>+~ +- —■ -f —Scc.Yz2  ~  — 

2,  3  /L  2,3W  a  1  1  A 


i-/* 


T  ,  .  *2  *3  *4 

(M-— +— +— &c.)V- 
2.3.4  2  3  4  y 


3  '  4 
p 2  p  3 


2.3.4.5(>+'a+7+“ 


(r— 1) 

which  is  a  general  expreffion  for  the  logarithm  of  any 
number,  in  any  fyftem  of  logarithms,  the  radix  r  being 
taken  of  any  value,  greater  or  lefs  than  1. 

But,  as  r  in  every  fyftem  is  a  conftant  quantity,  being 
always  the  number  whofe  logarithm  in  the  fyftem  to 
which  it  belongs  is  1,  the  above  expreffion  may  be  Am¬ 
plified,  either  by  affuming  r  =2  to  fome  particular  number, 
and  from  thence  finding  the  value  of  the  feries  confti- 
tuting  the  denominator;  or  by  affuming  this  whole  feries 
222  to  fome  particular  number,  and  from  thence  finding 
the  value  which  muft  be  given  to  the  radix  r.  By  the 
‘latter  of  thefe  methods,  the  denominator  may  be  made  to 
•vanifh,  by  affuming  the  value  of  the  feries  of  which  it 
eonfifts  =  1,  in  which  cafe,  the  logarithm  of  1  -J- p  be- 
p 2  p3  /)4  pS 

comes  —p  —  - J - 1-  - —  Sec.  or  the  logarithm  of 

a  3  4  5 

t—(a— 1)—  i(<2—  i)2+i(«— O3  —  i(a—  i)4+Kfl— 0* 
&c.  and  r,  by  reverfion  of  feries  is  found  2=  2-7182818  See. 

The  fyftem  arifing  from  this  mode  of  determining  the 
falue  of  the  radix  r,  is  that  which  furnifhes  what  have 
fceen  ufually  called  hyperbolic  logarithms ;  and  appears  to 
be  the  fimpleft  form  the  general  expreffion  admits  of. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  radix  r  be  affumed  —  to  fome 
particular  number,  as  for  inftance  10,  the  value  of  the 
feries  q~~±q-  i q3 — I}1  See.  or  its  equal 

(r- 0  — {(r-1)2  +|(f-1 ) 3  —  |(r— 1  )4  +{(r-I)5  &c. 
will  become  =2  2, •  30258509  See.  and  the  log.  of  1  -f* p  — 

~3o2sV5o9X  U-*P*+iP*-*P*+iP,Scc)  orthelog.of a= 

rioi5w9*  («-o-^(a-o2+f(a- 

1)5  See.  which  gives  the  fyftem  that  furnifhes 
Briggs’s  or  the  common  logarithms. 

And,  in  like  manner,  by  affuming  any  particular 
value  for  r,  and  thence  determining  the  value  of  the 
feries  q— §?2-H?3— i?4+-|?5  Sec.  or 'its  equal 
(?- — 1 ) —  £(7-— -i)2-H(r—  03— !(r— i)4+Kr— i)5  Sec. 
or  by  affuming  the  fame  feries  of  fome  particular  value, 
and  thence  determining  the  value  of  r,  any  fyftem  of  lo¬ 
garithms  may  be  derived. 

The  feries  q—  ±  q2+  •§  q*—  -J-94-j-  ^5  &c,  or  its  equal 

(rr,,)r4(rTI)J2+*^-1)3-i(r“,)4+i(r-"i)8  &c- 

which  forms  the  denominator  of  the  above  compound  ex¬ 
preffion,  exhibiting  the  logarithms  of  numbers  according 
to  any  fyftem,  is  what  was  firft  called,  by  Cotes,  the  mo¬ 
dulus  of  the  fyftem,  being  always  a  conftant  quantity,  de- 


&c.)5z5  Sec. 

•  ^  ^5 

And  if  p  ^ | - 1-  —  Sec.  be  put  we 

2  3  4  5 

fliail  have  1— ■sz-i-h2z2 - —  s3z34-  ——  s4z4  Sec.  r=  is 

2.3  1  2.3.4  r 

or  sz  —  |i=z*+— i3.a3 - —s4z4  Sec.  =  1  _  I, 

a -3  2.3.4  r* 

which  let  be  put  =  q ;  then,  by  converfion  of  feries, 
zori  will  be  found  =  ?  +  *  ?a 

—  +ig44-T?5  .  r 

~t>  +  kp2 +ip4  +  ips  d  confequenJy  * 

_ P  +  +  3  P3  +  l  P*  +  \ps  See 

~~  q  +  2  q2  +  3  q3  4-i  ?4  &c" 

The  logarithm  of  a  or  is  therefore 

p  +  lp*  +  %P3  +  iP*+iP5  & c 

~  i+Tjr+U3  +i?4+i?5  &c5  or>  fmce?  =  1  “  ~ 


•  and  q  =  1 - 

*  V 


->  the  logarithm  of  a  is  = 


Which  is  another  general  expreffion  for  the  logarithm  of 
any  number,  a,  in  any  fyftem  of  logarithms,  that  may  be 
Amplified  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  the  denomil 
nator  being  ftill  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the 
radix  r;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  the  modulus  of 
the  fyftem. 

For,  if  the  feries  ?  +  £  +  §  ?3  -H  ?4+£  f 5  Sec.  or 

its  equal 

be  affumed  =  1,  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of -A— will  be 

1  p 

~P  -ViP2  +  4-fi65  Sec.  or  the  hyperbolic 

logarithm  of  a 

^•CrMTMtW^ 

,  and 
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and  r,  by  reverfion  of  feries,  will  be  found  —  i‘7>3i8iS,  c___Lv  •  (a _ i)— 

as  before.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  radix  r  be  af-  Lo *»•  1  ^  ^a' &c._ 

fumed  =  10,  the  value  of  the  feries  ,  ,a-ix 

f  +  5  ?3  +  i  ?3  +  '*  ?4  +  f  ?5  &c* or  its  ^ual  L°s-  a~mx'~ M“J2+H'v)3+h“J4&c‘ 


Ji<T>irKr>«(T 


5  &c. 


Log.  +t(^7;  +y(^)7&c» 

will  become  =  2*30258509,  as  before  5  and  the  common  a+b  be  put  =5,  and  a^l—d,  thefe  general  for- 

logarithm  of  (*+tfa+*P8+fc4-H*6  mul*  may  be  eafily  converted  into  the  following. 


1 — p  2*30258509 
&c.)  or  the  common  logarithm  of  a 


2*30258509 


«  1  ±  d*  d*_ 

■^°S*  £  -  ,rtX'Z>  lb2  '  2b3  4 64  <t^5  C’ 


e  1  d  ,  d2  d3  d*  d* 

LoS'j=»X!i  +  ^  +  r^  +  5I  +  7?&c‘ 


,  «  »«.£  +  iL  +  ii  +  iL+ 

«*'1  +  3*3  +  5j5  7i? 


9  39 


&c. 


1 

Or  the  latter  formula,  for  the  logarithm  of  or 

its  equal  c,  may  be  more  concifely  derived  from  the  firft,  From  which  laft  exprefiions,  if ^  or  its  equal  a >  *■»* ■  b  be 
as  follows;  The  logarithm  of  i+p  has  been  fliown  put  —  .1,  we  (hall  have,  y  P1  p  -  L  > 

#_iA2i.*3_.u4j..,s  &c  ,  r  ,  nature  of  logarithms, 

to  be  =  -  f44^s  and  lf  be  fub‘ 

q — — 4?4*T'52 

ftituted  in  the  place  of  +  p,  the  logarithm  of  1 — p 


Log.fl=log. (a  1 )  +“  X  +  &c* 

1  1 


will 


become  =  — ^ whence  Log.a_log.(a-i)+mX 2^-1)^ 4-0*-?)' 


&c 


&c 


$ — 2?2  +  i?3 — $J4 — i25 

III  t  * 

the  logarithm  of  =  log.  i  —  log.  (i  —  f)  =  o  —  Itog.«=log.(«-a)+-X  •—  3^-I^+5^I^+7^Iy 

*  1*2  1,3  *.4  U5J,,.  .j.ujiifSj.wj.nst-,,  And,  from  the  addition  and  fubtraaion  of  thefe  feries,. 

it*3  &c_Jfr_+  ?-P  +3/1  +  T  +  =,/  y_c \  peverai  others  may  be  derived  ;  but,  in  the  aftual  compu- 

1?— £22-B?3— i?4+i?5&o  1— i?2+M3—  !24  +  i‘?5&c>'  tation  of  logarithms,  they  will  be  found  to  poffeis  little 

a — 1  ,a — i»  — 1\  /a — 1,  .  or  no  advantage  above  thofe  here  given.  The  fame  gene- 

- b  21 - J2+3('*  ‘  )  ^ c •  ral  formula  may  be  derived  from  the  original  logarithmic 

or  log.  a  —  .  a  A  -A,,-  ,,  \3  , ,  (4  T~  equation  =  «  in  a  different  way,  thus:  Let  r=i+?t 

(r—i)— i(r— 1)  +3(^— 03—?(r— i)4  &c.  th»en  y,==J-^).=1+(?_i}*+i?3-ij4&c.) x+Uq-lf 
where  the  denominator  is  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  formula,  1  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  1 

f  being  here  =  r-  1.  +— (q-W+k3~i 

leIpih=”^"l^ithm“r,°+]l»Tb^  {f-U’+h’-H* =  or  if  r  be  put  = 

—X:(P— !#*+!?’  &C.  or  the  logarithm  of  a  by  y_Z7’  we  have  =‘-0+«  +s»’+il  &c3 

772  *  j 

—X:  (a—  i)-J(a— 1) »—*(«—  i)4+i(«— i)5  ^+2(?+^2+^3+i24&c*)2^2— —  (?+l?“  +  S«*+l2* 

774  I 

&c.  And  the  logarithm  of  — - —  will  be  denoted  by—  &c.)3*3+^  +(?+2?  +s?  "\"i1  ^'c*)  x  &c  a* 

/*  1  i  a2  1  m  I  1*4  .,*se  *1  ,  v.  r  1.  And  by  denoting  i?4&c.  in  the  firft  cafe, 

X:C*+l/>2+3^3+^4+^5  &c.  or  the  logarithm  of «  by  Qr  it$  eq^al  in  the  lat£eii  cafe3  by  m> 

lX  :—+b( — V+if — V +/—>  +  !  T—V&c.  thefe  expreffions  will  become 

*  a  ^  \  a  J  \  - m***  +  &c.  =  «i 

1  1  **  1  2.3  a. 3. 4. 

-A-«3X3+. - &c.  ~~i 

2.3  a.3'4-  a 


And,  (ince  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  num¬ 
bers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  produft,  the  loga- 

14 .p  2  and  i—mx  +  i«2x2 

nthm  of  — —  will  become  = — X(/’+i/)3+i/,5+f/>7&c') 

or  the  logarithm  of  a  ”  vvbich  are,the  two  antidogarithmic  feries  of  Halley,  from 

•whence,  by  reveriion  ot  feries,  may  be  found  the  loga- 
_ 2 a — 1  |  ^  ritlim  of  any  number,  a,  as  before.  ' 

m  a+i  \a+i)  \a+i)  +\a+rj  'C‘  NeU)  Metjlod  ly  T.  Manning,  Efq.  Phil.  Tranf.  1  $06. 

If 'til  f6nera!  formula,  that  converges  fafter  If  there  already  exifted  (fays  the  author)  as  full  and 

T.  4  1  ,  oimei.  extenfive  logarithmic  tables  as  will  ever  be  wanted,  and 

u ■  ,  Jr  ,',m  0  any  number  may,  therefore,  be  exhi-  0f  whofe  accuracy  we  were  abfolutely  certain,  and  if  the 

-  1  f  a  y»  or  ^cording  to  any  fyitem  of  logarithms,  evidence  for  that  accuracy  could  remain  unimpaired 
in  the  following  forms :  throughout  all  ages,  then  any  new  method  of  computing 

Log.  (i+/>)  =  —  x  ;  *_  1*2  J.ii53  „ JL*4  J_4  >5  Arc  logarithms  would  be  totally  fuperfluous fo'far  as  concerns 
m  r  nr  sP  tP  ~rip  •  the  formation  of  tables,  and  could  only  be  valuable  indi- 

j  j  rectly,  inafmuch  as  it  might  (how  fome  curious  and  new 

Log.  - -  = —  X  •PJr%Pi  +i/!'34-l-^44-^i5  &c.  views  of  mathematical  truth.  But  this  kind  of  evidence 

1  P  m  5  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs.  Whatever  is  re- 

1  -p/>  2  corded  is  no  otherwife  believed  than  on  the  evidence  of 

^*°S*  ~^Tp  —  —  X  :  /  4*  I/*3  +  a/*5  +^P7  +  &c.  teftimcny  j  and  luch  evidence  weakens  by  the  lapfe  of 

tirne^ 
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time,  even  while  the  original  record  remains;  and  it  weakens 
on  a  twofold  account,  if  the  record  muft  from  time  to 
time  be  replaced  by  copies.  Nor  is  this  deftruftion  of 
evidence  arifing  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  copy’s  being 
accurately  taken,  any  where  greater  than  in  the  cafe  of 
copie.d  numbers.  It  is  ufeful  then  to  contrive  new  and 
eafy  methods  for  computing  not  only  new  tables,  but 
even  thofe  we  already  have.  It  is  ufeful  to  contrive  methods 
by  which  any  part  of  a  table  may  be  verified  independently 
of  the  reft;  for,  by  examining  parts  taken  at  random,  we 
may  in  forne  cates  fatisfy  ourlelves  of  its  accuracy,  as  well 
as  by -examining  the  whole.  Among  the  various  methods 
of  computing  logarithms,  none,  that  I  know  of,  poffelfes 
this  advantage  of  forming  them  with  tolerable  eafie  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  by  means  of  a  few  eafy  bafes. 
'This  defideratum  I  trull  the  following  method  will  fup- 
ply,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  peculiarly  eafy  of  appli¬ 
cation,  requiring  no  divifion,  multiplication,  or  extraction 
of  roots,  and  has  its  relative  advantages  highly  increafed 
by  incregfing  the  number  of  decimal  places  to  which  the 
computation  is  carried.  The  chief  part  of  the  working 
confifts  in  merely  fetting  down  a  number  under  irtfelf  re¬ 
moved  one  or  more  places  to  the  right,  and  fublratfing, 
and  repeating  this  operation  ;  and  confequently  is  very 
little  liable  to  miftake.  Moreover,  from  the  commodious 
manner  in  which  the  work  Hands,  it  may  be  revifed  with 
extreme  rapidity.  If  may  be  performed  after  a  few'  mi¬ 
nutes  inltruftion  by  any  one  who  is  competent  to  fubtraft. 
It  is  as  eafy  for  large  numbers  as  for  final!  ;  and  on  an 
average  about  27  iubtraftions  will  furnifn  a  logarithm 

TL  *4“  I 

accurately  to  10  places  of  decimals.  In  general,  9X  - 

z 

Subtractions  will  he  accurate  to  211  places  of  decimals.” 

The  method  employed  may  be  thus  Hated  :  Suppofe  x 
S.Q  be  any- number;  then 


€C 

T  1 


again  :  r - ; 

a. 


&c.  and  fo  on,  fuppofe,  to  r"  r! 

(3—i 


Again;  r'v  —  -^=z 


riv  =  fV 


1^- 
(3"  f 
•Hence,  if  we  Hop  at  rT,» 


0 


==  r»>  Sec.  and  fo  ots. 


(«- 


&  c- 


i)s 

Hence  h .  log.  x  .= 


-iY 

J! _ rv, 

03— O2 


5  k.  1. 


'(«—  0; 


*5  (3 

.O—  0*  '(3—i 


OL - 1 


-J-  h.  1.  r~l 


■  1  r 

1  —  j_  —  • 

[  a.  s 

•  I 


+  ^  ’  «*+ScC-} 


+  k  .  rw 

In  the  author’s  plan,  a.  is  10,  (3  either  100  or  1000,  See. 
and  r7‘,  fuppofing.it  to  be  the  lait  remainder,  is  to  be  equal 
:to  1  followed  by  half  as  many  ciphers  as  the  number  of 
.decimal  places  to  which  it  is  intended  to  work.  Thus, 
i'uppofe  r71  =  i-oooo  3141,  then  h.  1.  —  -ocoo  5141  if  we 
work  only  to  8  figures,  a  and  (3  being  taken  powers  of 
ct.  (3 

10,  it  is  plain  that  h.  1. - — ,  h.  l.-0 - &c.  are  readily  cal- 

a, —  1  p —  i 

x  x 

ciliated;  and  the  operations,  fuch  as  x — -  or  x - are 

*  a,  10 

.performed . by . the  aid  of  the  decimal  notation  with  the 
greateft-eafe.  In  our  inftance,  we  have  only  employed  a, 
/3,  and  made  fix  fubtraCUon.s  with, a*  and  two  with. (3 ;  b.ut 
2 


it  is  obvious  that  we  might  employ  «,  j?,  y,  Sec.  and  make, 
generally,  m  fubtraclions  with  a,  n  with  (3,  s  with  y,  Sec. 
If  the  quantities  be  greater  than  two,  they  muft  be  "re¬ 
duced  by  divifion;  thus,  if  the  A.  1.  17  were  required, 

17  =  z4—r  =  a4  (i-ofizs  )  A.  l-  17  =  4  h.  1.  2  4-  h.  1. 

I  Q 

(1.0625) ;  and  any  number  between  1  and  2  is  eafily  found 
by  the  method  above  deferibed. 

The  principle  of  this  method  of  computing  logarithms 
is  very  fimple,  and  the  practice  is  both  fafe  and  eafy.  If 
the  conftruction  of  new  logarithmic  tables  were  required, 
it  would  be  valuable  ;  and  it  is  efrimable  for  the  fkilland 
ingenuity  with  which  it  has  befit  invented  aud  conftructed. 

We  fitali  conclude  this  article  with  Mr.  Profelfor  Vince’s 
Introduction  to  his  Trigonometry. 

On  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms. 

Logarithms  are  a  fet  of  artificial  numbers  adapted  to 
the  common  or  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  in  order 
to  facilitate  arithmetical  calculations. 

Definition.  Let  a  be  a  conftant  quantity,  and  x  be  va¬ 
riable,  and  put  ax  —b\  then  x  is  the  logarithm  of  b. 

Corollary.  Hence,  if  for  x  we  write  o,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  See. 
the  correfponding  values  of  b  will  be  a°,  a*,  a2,  a3,  a4, a5. 
Sec.  If  therefore  the  natural  numbers  be  taken  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progrelfion,  their  refpeftive  logarithms  will  be  in 
arithmetical  progrefiion.  From  this  definition  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  we  immediately  deduce  thofe  properties  which 
render  them  ufeful  in  fhortening  numerical  computa¬ 
tions. 

To  multiply  numbers  together,  by  logarithms. — Rule.  Add 
the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  together,  and  the  fum  is 
the  logarithm  of  their  product. 

For,  let  ax=.  b,  a’  —  c,  ax  =  d ;  then,  axl}*z  —  bed-, 
and  x  is  the  logarithm  of  b,  y  the  logarithm  of  c,  2  the 
logarithm  of  d,  and  x  -\-y  -J-  2  is  the  logarithm  of  b.cd. 

To  divide  one  number  by  another,  by  logarithms. — Rule. 
From  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  fubtraCl  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  divifor,  and  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  quotient. 

b  ax 

For  let  a*=.  b-,  a?  =  c,  then  — —  ax~* ;  and  *  is  the 

c  a r 

logarithm  of  b,  y  the  logarithm  of  c,  and  x— y  is  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  -• 
c 

To  raife  a  number  to  any  power,  by  logarithms. — Rule, 
Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  root  by  the  index  of. th’e 
power,  and  the  product  is  the  logarithm  of  the  power. 
For,  let  a'  —  b\  then  arx  —  br  5  and x  is  the  logarithm  of  b3 
and  rx  is  the  logarithm  of  br . 

To  extratd  the  root  of  any  number,  by  logarithms. — Rule, 
Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  which  exprefies  the  root  to  be  extracted,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  root.  For,  let  ax=.b  ;  then 
f.  L  . 

ar—bT ;  and  x  is  the  logarithm  of  b,  and  ~  is  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  br . 

Thus  it  appears,  that  multiplication  may  be  performed 
by  the  addition  of  logarithms  ;  divifion,  by  the  fubtrac- 
tion  of  logarithms  ;  the  railing  of  pUWers,  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  a  logarithm;  and  the  extracting  of  roots,  by 
the  divifion  of  a  logarithm. 

As  a  may  be  affumed  any  number,  we  may  have  the 
fame  fet  of  logarithms  adapted  to  different  fets  of  natural 
numbers  ;  and  the  fame  fet  of  natural  numbers  may  have 
different  fets  ofslogarithms.  But,  as  a0  —  1,  in  every  lyf- 
tem  the  logarithm  of  1  is  o. 

The  tables  of  logarithms  in  common  ufe  are  conftruCted 
upon  fuppofition  that  a  —  10.  Now  io°  =  1,  ro1  —  to, 
to2  =  100,  io3  =  1000,  io4  —  10000,  Sec.  hence,  in  this 
fyftent,  the  log.  of  1  is  o  ;  the  log.  of  10  is  1  ;  the  log  of 
100  is  2  ;  the  log.  of  1000  is.  3  ;  the  log.  of  10,000  is  4; 
Sec.  and,  in  general,  if  10 xz=.b,  x  is  the  logarithm  of  b . 
Hence,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10 

are 
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a  r&x  preyed  by  o,  with  decimals;  from  10  to  ioo,  they 
are  expreffed  by  i,  with  decimals;  from  ioo  to  1000,  they 
are  expreiTed  by  s,  with  decimals  ;  from  1000  to  xq,oooo, 
they  are  expreffed  by  3,  with  decimals ;  & c.  Thefe  num¬ 
bers  o,  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  are  called  indices,  and  the  index  is  al¬ 
ways  lefs  by  unity  than  the  number  of  figures  in  the  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  correfponding  natural  number.  One  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  the  logarithms  of  the  intermediate  numbers 
between  1  and  10,  10  and  too,  100  and  1000,  Sec.  has  been 
from  the  equation  \ox—b,  by  finding  x,  having  given  b. 

The  logarithm  of  .76348  154-8827977;  for  io4'8  8  2  7  977 
=  76348;  divide  by  xo,  and  we  get  10.3-8*2-7977— . 
divide  again  by  10,  and  we  get  ro2'*  8  2  7  977  =  763-48  ; 
and  fo  on.  Hence,  if  any  number  be  multiplied  or  di¬ 
vided  by  10,  the  index  of  its  logarithm  will  be  increafed 
or  diminilhed  by  1,  the  decimal  part  remaining  the  fame. 
If  therefore  we  continue  to  divide  by  10  till  the  number 
becomes  lefs  than  unity,  and  the  index  be  negative,  the 
decimal  part  is  Hill  politive  ;  on  which  account,  the  nega¬ 
tive  fign  is  put  over  the  index,  becaufe  that  is  the  only 
figure  affected  by  it.  When  therefore  the  negative  fign  is 
put  over  the  index,  it  is  to  be  urtderftood  that  the  index  is 
negative,  and  the  decimal  part  pofitive  ;  but,  when  the  ne¬ 
gative  fign  is  put  before  the  index,  it  is  here  to  be  under- 
itood,  that  both  index  and  decimal  part  are  negative. 

If  the  feries  be  continued  downwards  below  1,  as  io5, 
xo!,  io*,  io°,  10“*,  io-2,  io-3,  & c.  the  refpeclive  loga¬ 
rithms  are  3,  2,  1,  o,  — 1,  —2,  — 3,  &c.  Therefore  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  which  (lands  between  any  two 
terms  of  the  firft:  feries,  has  for  its  index  the  index  of  the 
lead  of  thofe  two  terms,  together  with  a  decimal  which  is 
always  pofitive. 


Thus  the 'logarithm  of  any  number  between 


•10  s 
io! 

IO1 

10° 
.10  1 

I0~5 


and 

and 

anti 

and 

and 

and 


io* 

10° 

10“ 

10“ 

io" 


is  2,  -f-  dec. 
is  1 ,  -f-  dec. 
is  o,  -j-  dec. 
is  T,  -j-  dec. 
is  "2 ,  -j-  dec. 

Is  +  dec.  &c. 


See. 


The  logarithm  thus  expreffed  is  the  true  logarithm.  Some¬ 
times,  inftead  of  writing  the  index  negative,  10  is  added 
to  it,  and  the  index  becomes  pofitive  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  between 

jo°  and  io-1  is  9,  4-  dec. 

io~t  and  io~a  is  8,  dec. 

io-2  and  io~3  is  7,  -j-  dec.  See.  Sec. 


But  here,  when  we  come  to  io~i0,  the  index  becomes 
negative  ;  in  this  cafe  therefore,  to  preferve  the  index  po¬ 
fitive,  it  is  ufual  to  add  xoo  to  the  index;  hence,  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  any  number  between 

io°  and  xo~<  is  99, -1- dec. 
io~‘  and  xo-2  is  98, -1- dec. 
so-2  and  io~*  is  97,  +  dec.  See.  Sec. 


In  thefe  cafes,  the  index  is  10  or  100  greater  than  its  true 
value,  and  in  operations  this  mult  be  confidered. 

Hence,  we  have  the  following  gradation  of  numbers 
and  their  logarithms,  the  logarithms  of  decimal  numbers 
being  written  each  way. 


Number. 

True  Loga¬ 
rithms. 

Logarithm 
of  Decimal 
Numbers, 
adding  10 
to  the  Index 

Logarithm  of 
Decimal  Num¬ 
bers,  adding  xop 

to  the  Index. 

76348 
7634-8 
763-48 
ij  76-34-8 

>  7^6348 

J  T6348 

1  *076348 

g  -0076348 
}  -00076348 

4-8827977 
3-8827977 
2-8827977 
1-8827977 
0-8827977 
’»  -8827977 
2  8827977 
T 8827977 
T  8827977 

9  8827977 
8  8827977 
7-8S27977 
6.8827977 

99-8827977 
98-8827977 
97  8827977 
968827977 

The  negative  index  denotes  how  many  places  the  firft: 
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fignificant.  figure  of  the  decimal  number  is  below  unity; 
and,  when  10,  or  100,  is  added  to  the  index,  how  much 
fuch  index  wants  of  10,  or  100,  denotes  the  fame.  The 
negative  index,  however,  is  that  which  ftands  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  fcale  of  logarithms,  and  always  reprefenrs  the  true  lo¬ 
garithm  of  a  decimal  number,  and  of  that  one  number 
only  ;  whereas,  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  expreffed  by 
adding  10  or  100  to  the  index,  is  10  or  soo  too  great,  and 
expreffes  alfothe  logarithm  of  a  number  greater  than  unity. 
Thus,  4-8827977  is  the  logarithm  of  76348  ;  and,  conii- 
dering  it  as  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal,  the  index  of  the 
logarithm  being  increafed  by  10,  it  is  a  Kb,  the  logarithm 
of  o  0000076348.  By  ufing  the  negative  index,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  miltake,  and  every  fource  of  error  fhould  be 
cut  off;  we  fhall  therefore  derive  all  our  conclnfious  in 
terms  of  the  true  logarithm. 

At  the  end  of  any  operation  where  the  logarithm  of  a 
decimal  is  taken  by  adding  10  to  the  index,  and  that  lo¬ 
garithm  is  added,  the  10  added  muft  be  fubtradled ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  number,  r,  of  fuch  logarithms  added,  then 
xor  muft  be  fubtradted,  that  the  refult  may  be  the  true  lo¬ 
garithm.  But,  if  a  logarithm  of  this  kind  is  to  be  jub- 
tradled,  then  io  muft  be  added  to  the  refulting  index,  to 
give  the  true  logarithm  ;  for,  by  fubtrabling  a  quantity 
which  is  10  above  its  true  value,  you  make  the  refult  10 
lefs  than  its  true  value,  and  therefore  10  muft  be  added  to 
give  the  true  logarithm.  In  like  manner,  if  you  add  xoo  to 
the  index,  you  muft,  in  the  former  ca fe,  fubtracl  100  from 
the  index  for  every  fuch  logarithm  added-,  and,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  you  muft  add  100  for  the  logarithm  which  is  fub- 
tradled-,  and  the  refult  will  be  th e  true  logarithm. 

When  it  is  required  to  incorporate  leveral  logarithms 
by  addition  and  fubtraflion,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
convert  the  fubtraflion  into  an  addition,  by  writing  down, 
inftead  of  the  logarithm  to  be  fubtrabted,  what  it  wants 
of  io-ooooooo,  which  you  may  very  readily  do,  by  wait¬ 
ing  down  what  the  iirft  figure  on  the  right  wants  of  10, 
and  what  every  other  figure  wants  of  9  ;  this  is  called  the 
arithmetical  complement.  For  inftance,  if  the  logarithm  be 
7-4693875,  its  arithmetical  complement  is  2-5306:25.  If 
one  or  more  figures  on  the  right  be  ciphers,  write  ciphers 
in  their  place,  and  take  the  firft  fignificant  figure  on  the 
right  from  10,  and  the  other  figures  from  9.  Thus,  if  the 
logarithm  be  5-3864000,  its  arithmetical  complement  is 
4-6136000.  In  any  operation  therefore,  having  taken  the 
arithmetical  complements  of  all  the  quantities  to  be  fub- 
t  rafted,  the  number  of  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  r,  and 
added  the  whole  together,  you  muftfubtraft  xor  from  the 
index.  The  reafon  of  this  is  evident;  for  to  add  what  a 
number  wants  of  10  muft  evidently  make  a  quantity 
greater  by  10  than  if  you  had  lubtrafted  that  number. 
For  inftance;  14  +  6  is  greater  by  10  than  14 — 4.  lithe 
index  of  the  quantity  whofe  arithmetical  complemexst 
you  want  to  take  be  greater  than  10,  you  may  write  down 
what  the  index  wants  of  20,  and,  after  the  addition,  fub¬ 
tract  20  from  the  index. 

When  you  have  a  logarithm  with  a  negative  index,  it 
will  fometimes  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
negative  quantity ;  and  this  is  done,  by  ftubtrafting  1  from 
the  index,  taking  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  de¬ 
cimal  part,  and  putting  the  fign  — before  the  index,  fo  as 
to  affeft  the  whole;  for  by  this  operation  you  increafe  the 
value  of  the  index  by  unity,  and  diminifh  that  of  the  de¬ 
cimal  part  by  unity;  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  is  not  altered.  Thus,  ’J- 5972684  =  —  2-40273x6  ; 
thefe  we  (hall  call  negative  logarithms.  This  reduction  will 
often  be  found  convenient  when  you  want  to  multiply  ox- 
divide  a  logarithm  with  a  negative  index  ;  for  otherwife, 
you  muft,  in  general,  multiply  or  divide  the  index,  and  the 
decimal  part,  feparately.  And  here,  the  refulting  quan¬ 
tify  muft  be  reduced  back  again  to  its  negative  index  and 
pofitive  decimal  (by  taking  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  the  decimal  part,  adding  1  to  the  index,  and  putting 
the  negative  fign_ over  it),  in  order  to  ren  u-r  it  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  icale  oi  ■  logarithms  given  in  the  common  Ta- 
X  10  T  bies. 
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hies.  Thus,  — j'59462Sj  =  T‘4.oS37I9.  The  above  re- 
d notion  to  a  negative  logarithm,  if  3' on  want  . to  lubtraft 
i'uch  a  logarithm,  is  very  convenient,  for  you  have  then 
only  to  add  the-  logarithm  after  you  have  reduced  it. 
Thus,  if  you  want  to  fubtraft  "j -5972648,  you  may  add 
2-4027316,  and  the  operation  is  performed;  for  the  fub- 
t  raft  ion  of  a  negative  quantity  is  the  fame  as  the  addition 
of  a  politive  quantity  of  the  fame  magnitude.  Should  the 
decimal  part  conlift  of  ciphers  only,  the  whole  logarithm 
is  then  negative,  and  therefore  no  reduction  becomes  ne- 
ceffary. 

When  you  have  to  fubtraft  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal, 
and  you  write  the  logarithm  by  adding  10  to  the  index, 
you  may  take  its  arithmetical  complement  and  add  it,  and 
it  gives  the  true  refult.  For,  if  you  add  the  arithmetical 
complement,  it  makes  the  refult  greater  by  10  than  if  you 
had  fubtrafted  the  logarithm  itfelf ;  but,  as  the  logarithm 
is  10  too  great,  by  fubtrafting  it  the  refult  becomes  10  too 
little  ;  therefore,  by  adding  the  arithmetical  complement, 
you  get  the  true  refult.  And  in  like  manner,  if  you  write 
the  logarithm  by  adding  xoo  to  the  index. 

A  Number  being  given,  to  find  its  Logarithm. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  confifiing  of  one ,  two,  three, 
nr  four,  figures. — Rule.  The  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to 
too  are  put  down  with  their  proper  indices  ;  and  from  100 
the  logarithms  are  put  down  without  their  indices  ;  and, 
when  the  logarithm  is  taken  out,  it  is  the  decimal  part 
only  of  the  logarithm,  and  the  index  is  fupplied,  being  al¬ 
ways  lefs  by  unity  than  the  number  of  figures  in  the  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  given  number.  From  100  to  1000,  the 
decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  ftands  in  the  column  Log. 
direftly  againft  the  correfponding  number  in  the  column  N. 
and,  as  the  two  firft  figures  are  common  to  feveral  loga¬ 
rithms,  they  are  not  repeated  till  they  alter  ;  they  are 
therefore  to  be  prefixed  to  the  five  others  ill  the  lines  be¬ 
low  them,  till  you  come  to  the  next  two  common  figures. 
The  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  confifiing 
of  four  figures,  is  found  in  the  fecond  column  under  o 
at  the  head,  direftly  againft  the  number  in  the  firfl  co¬ 
lumn. 

In  taking  out  the  logarithm  correfponding  to  any  given 
number  confuting  of  more  than  four  figures,  the  three  firll 
-  figures  of  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  are  found  in 
the  fecond  column  ;  and  thefe  are  common  to  all  the 
figures  in  that  and  in  the  other  nine  columns,  till  you 
come  to  the  next  three  figures ;  except  when  the  firft 
figure  on  the  left  of  the  other  four  figures,  found  in  that 
or  in  one  of  the  other  nine  columns,  changes  from  9  to  o; 
in  which  cafe,  the  next  three  figures  are  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  four  figures  thus  beginning  with  o,  and  to  each  of  the 
tour  following  figures  in  the  fame  horizontal  line. — Ex. 
The  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  30837  is  4890721  ; 
for,  though  againft  3083  the  three  common  figures  next 
■above  are  488,  yet  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  column, 
the  firft  of  the  next  four  figures  changes  from  9  to  o,  there¬ 
fore  we  muft  take  489  for  the  three  firft  figures. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  having  five  figures. — Rule. 
Find  the  firft  four  figures  of  the  given  number  in  the  firft 
column  of  the  Table,  and  even  with  them  in  the  fecond 
column  take  out  the  three  firft  common  figures;  go  on  in 
the  fame  horizontal  line  till  you  come  to  the  column 
which  has  at  its  head  the  fifth  figure  of  the  given  number, 
and  take  out  the  four  figures  there  found,  and  annex 
them  to  the  right  of  the  three  before  found  (remembering 
the  obfervaticn  in  the  preceding  paragraph),  and  you  have 
the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm;  and  the  index  is  lefs 
by  unity  than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given 
number. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  number  be  39217.  Here,  in  the  fecond 
column,  againft  3921,  you  find  593  for  the  three  firft 
figures;  and  in  the  fame  horizontal  line,  under  7,  you 
have  4744 ;  therefore  the  required  logarithm  is  4-5934744. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  having  fix  figures. — Rule. 
Find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  for  the  iirlt  five; 
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figures  as  before,  and  take  the  difference,  d,  between  fhat 
logarithm  and  the  logarithm  next  greater;  then  find  that 
difference  in  the  lalt  column  but  one,  marked  D,  of  a  com. 
mon  fet  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  under  that  difference 
in  the  laft  column  marked  Pis  (proportional  parts)  againft 
the  figure  in  the  fixth  place,  you  have  the  part  "to  be 
added  for  that  figure. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  number  be  392176.  The  decimal  pa-t 
of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft  five  figures  is  5934744,  the 
difference  between  which  and  the  next  greater  logarithm 
is  no;  and  in  the  laft  column  under  no,  and  againft  6, 
you  find  66  ;  therefore  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
is  5934744  +  66  =2  5934810 ;  and,  there  being  fix  places  of 
integral  figures,  the  required  logarithm  is  5-5934810. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  having  feven  figures. _ 

Rule.  Find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft 
fix  figures,  as  before;  then  divide  the  number  in  that  part 
of  the  column  Pts  having  d  at  its  head,  correfponding  to 
the  feventh  figure,  by  10,  and  add  it  to  the  decimal  part 
of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft  fix  figures;  rememberihg  to 
place  the  firft  figure  on  the  right  of  the  quantity  added, 
in  the  eighth  place  of  the  logarithm. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  number  be  3921764.  The  decimal  part 
of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft  fix  figures  is  5934810  ;  and 
in  the  laft  column,  under  no,  44  ftands  againft  4,  the 
tenth  part  of  which  is  4-4  ;  therefore  the  decimal  part  of 
the  logarithm  is  59348144;  and,  there  being  feven  places 
of  whole  numbers,  the  required  logarithm  is  6-59348144. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  having  eight  figures. — 
Rule.  Find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft 
feven  figures,  as  before;  then  divide  the  number  in  that 
part  of  the  column  Pts  having  d  at  its  head,  correfponding 
to  the  eighth  figure,  by  100,  and  it  will  give  you  the 
number  to  be  added  to  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
for  that  figure;  remembering  that,  if  the  quotient  confifts 
of  an  integer  and  decimals,  the  integer  muft  Hand  in  the 
feventh  place;  and,  if  there  be  only  decimals,  the  firft 
decimal  on  the  left  muft  (land  in  the  eighth  place. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  number  be  39217648.  The  decimal 
part  of  the  logarithm  for  the  firft  leven  figures  is  59348144  j 
and  in  the  laft  column,  under  no,  againft  8  Hands  88, 
which  divided  by  100,  gives  o-88  ;  hence,  the  decimal  part 
of  the  logarithm  is  593481528;  and,  there  being  eight 
places  of  whole  numbers,  the  required  logarithm  is 
7'59348i  528. 

If  the  given  number  be  not  all  integral,  the  decimal 
part  of  the  logarithm  is  found  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
the  index  is  lefs  by  unity  than  the  number  of  figures  in 
the  integral  part. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  number  be  392-1764.  Here,  the  deci¬ 
mal  part  of  the  logarithm  is  5934815;  hence,  the  loga¬ 
rithm  required  is  2  5934815. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal. — Rule.  Omitting  the 
decimal  ciphers  on  the  left,  if  there  be  any,  find  the  loga¬ 
rithm  correfponding  to  the  other  part,  as  for  a  whole 
number,  and  annex  a  negative  index  which  expreffes  how- 
far  the  firft  fignificant  figure  of  the  decimal  is  from  the 
place  of  units.  Or,  if  you  write  the  logarithm  with  a 
pofitive  index,  the  index  will  be  as  much  below  9,  or  99^ 
as  there  are  decimal  ciphers  on  the  left. 

Ex.  To  find  ihe  logarithm  of  0-0004346.  Look  into  the 
Table,  and  againft  4346  you  will  find  the  logarithm 
6380897;  and,  there  being  three  decimal  ciphers  on  the 
left  of  the  fignificant  figures,  the  required  logarithm  be¬ 
comes  T-638o897,  if  expreffed  by  a  negative  index  ;  or 
6-6380897,  if  expreffed  by  a  pofitive  index,  by  adding  10 
to  the  index. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  proper  fraQion. — Rule.  Add  10 
to  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  the  numerator,  and  fub¬ 
traft  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator  from  it,  and  you 
get  the  logarithm  of  the  fraction,  expreffed  by  a  pofitive 
index,  having  10  added  to  the  index,  as  in  decimals.  Or 
fubtraft  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator  from  that  of 
the  numerator,  and  you  get  the  true  logarithm  of  the  frac¬ 
tion,  expreffed  by  a  negative  index. 

Ex. 


L  O  G  A  R 


Ex.  To  find,  the  logarithm  of 


Here,  by  the  rule,  the 


logarithm  is  io  +  log.  3  —  log.  5=  10*4771213 —  0-6989700 
—  9-778^1513.  Or  the  required  logarithm  is  log.  3  — 
log.  5  =  0-4771113  —  o-6989700  =  T,77Si513  the  true  lo¬ 
garithm. 


A  Logarithm  being  given,  to  find  the  Number. 

To  find  the  number  to  five  figures  anfwering  to  any  given  loga¬ 
rithm. — Rule.  Neglect  the  index,  and  feek  for  the  deci¬ 
mal  part  of  the  logarithm,  the  three  firft:  figures  in  the 
fecond  column,  and  the  other  four  in  that  or  fome  of  the 
other  columns ;  and  even  with  thefe  four  figures  in  the 
firlt  column,  N,  you  have  the  firlt  four  figures  of  the  re¬ 
quired  number;  and  the  fifth  figure  is  that  which  Itands 
at  the  head  of  the  column  where  the  four  figures  were 
found;  and  the  number  of  integral  figures  is  greater  by 
unity  than  the  index. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  logarithm  be  a- 49677 75.  Having  found 
the  three  firlt  decimal  figures  496  in  the  fecond  column, 
againft  7775  you  find  31 38  in  the  firft  column,  and  at  the 
bead  of  7775  you  find  9,  which  annexed  to  3138  make 
313895  and  the  index  being  2,  the  required  number  is 
313-89. 

If  the  logarithm  be  found  exaftly,  and  the  index  be 
greater  than  4,  ciphers  muft  be  added  to  the  right  of  the 
five  figures,  till  the  whole  number  of  figures  be  greater  by 
unity  than  the  index  ;  for,  by  increafing  the  index  by  1, 
you  make  the  correfponding  number  ten  times  greater. 

To  find  the  number  to  fix  or  /even  figures  anfwering  to  any 
given  logarithm. — Rule.  The  given  logarithm,  A ,  not 
being  found  exaftly  in  the  Table,  take  the  next  lefts,  B  ; 
and  in  the  column  Pts,  having  at  its  head  the  difference 
between  the  logarithms  next  greater  and  lefts  than  the 
given  logarithm,  look  for  A  —  B,  and  againft  it  you  have 
the  fixth  figure;  but  if  A —  B  be  not  found  exadftly,  take 
the  figure  in  the  column  Pts  correfponding  to  the  next  lefts 
number  than  A — B,  for  the  fixth  figure  required;  then 
take  the  difference  between  A  —  B  and  the  next  lefts  num¬ 
ber  in  the  column  Pts,  and  prefix  a  cipher  to  the  right; 
and  againft  that  number,  or  the  nearelt  to  it,  you  have 
the  feventh  figure  required  ;  and  the  number  of  integral 
figures  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  index. 

Ex.  What  is  the  number  correfponding  to  the  logarithm 
6*4970385  ?  The  difference  between  the  logarithms  next 
greater  and  lefts  than  the  given  logarithm,  is  139;  this 
number  therefore  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  column  Pts  to 
be  entered. 

Given  log.  -  6-4970385  =  ,4 

Next  lefts  log.  -  6  4970264=:  B 


121  —  A  —  B 

8  is  the  fixth  figure  -  -  -  -  111  next  lefts 


7  is  the  feventh  figure  -  -  -  100 


Now  the  firft  five  figures  of  the  number  anfwering  to  B  are 
31407  ;  therefore  the  required  number  is  3140787. 

Or  the  additional  figures,  as  many  as  may  be  required, 
may  be  found  thus  :  Add  as  many  ciphers  to  the  right 
of  A  —  B  as  you  want  additional  figures,  and  divide  that 
quantity  by  the  difference  between  the  logarithm  B  and 
the  next  greater  logarithm,  and  the  quotient  gives  the 
figures  required.  Thus,  in  the  lalt  example,  if  we  add 
two  ciphers  to  A — B,  it  becomes  12100,  which  divided 
by  1 39  (the  difference  of  the  logarithm  B  and  the  next 
greater  logarithm),  the  quotient  is  87,  the  two  next  figures. 

If  the  given  logarithm  be  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal 
with  a  potitive  index,  find  the  number  correfponding  to 
the  decimal  part,  and  prefix  as  many  decimal  ciphers  to 
the  left  of  it  as  the  index  wants  of  9. 

Ex.  Let  the  logarithm  be  6-6380897  ;  and  let  it.  reprefent 
the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  with  a  pofiiive  index,  or  of  a  whole 
number  with  feven  figures.  Look  into  the  Table,  and  againft 


I  T  H  M  S.  89^ 

the  log.  6380897  you  find  the  number  4346;  and,  the  in¬ 
dex  6  being  3  lefts  than  9,  there  muft  be  three  ciphers 
added  to  the  left  5  hence,  the  required  decimal  number  is 
0-0004346. 

If  the  logarithm  be  written  with  a  negative  index,  as 
T6380897,  find  the  fignificant  figures  of  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  number  as  before,  and  the  index  ftiows  how  many 
places  the  firft  fignificant  figure  is  below  unity. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  principles  of  logarithms, 
we  proceed  to  exemplify  their  ufe  in  numerical  calculations. 

Multiplication  by  Logarithms. 

Rule. — If  the  numbers  be  greater  than  unity,  add  their 
logarithms  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
produft. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  produEl  of  2-71  X  38  X  49  ? 

0-4329693  log.  of  -  -  -  2  71 

1-5797836 -  38 

1-6901961  -  -40 


3-702949° 


5046-02  Produfh 


If  any  of  the  numbers  be  below  unity,  the  rule  is  the 
fame,  if  you  write  their  logarithms  with  the  negative  in¬ 
dex  ;  for  then  you  have  the  true  logarithm. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  produEl  of  784  X  0-000079  X  °,ooooo36? 
2-8943161  log.  of  -  -  784 

{8976271-. - •  -  -  0-000079 

~^'5S^3025  ■  -  -  0-0000036 


T‘3482457 


0-0000002229696  Produft. 


Here,  we  carry  2  from  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
(which  is  pofitive)  to  the  index,  which  added  to  2  (the 
firft  index)  make  4  for  the  pofitive  part  of  the  index,  and 

the  negative  partis  1 1 ;  therefore  the  fum  is  4  —  11= _ 7- 

and  there  are  fix  ciphers  before  the  firft  fignificant  figure! 

If  the  operation  be  performed  by  adding  10  to  the  in-! 
dex  of  the  logarithm  of  the  decimal  factors,  and  there  be 
r  fuch  faftors,  you  muft  fubtraft  ior  from  the  index  af¬ 
ter  the  addition.  We  will  take  the  laft  Example. 
2-8943161  log.  of  784 

5-8976271  -  -  -  0-000079 

4-5563025  -  -  0  0000036 


7-3482457  the  fame  as  before. 


Here,  the  index  of  the  fum  is  13,  and  therefore 

10 r  =  20  ;  hence,  the  index  is  13  —  20  =  — .  7. 

If  the  numbers  be,  fome  or  all  of  them,  lefts  than  unity*., 
the  product  may  be  found"  by  the  following  Rule.  Con-” 
fider  the  fignificant  figures  of  each  fa&or  as  whole  num¬ 
bers  5  add  together  their  logarithms ;  and  fubtraft  as  many 
units  from  the  index  as  there  are  decimal  figures  in  all  the 
numbers,  and  you  have  the  true  logarithm  of  the  product 
For,  let  the  given  numbers  be  a,  b,  c,  See.  and  fuppofe 
them  to  contain  n  decimals  ;  and  let  A,  B^C,  See-,  be  their 
refpedlive  values,  conceiving  the  fignificant  figures  to  re¬ 
prefent  whole  numbers ;  then,  by  the  nature  of  decimals, 

a  X  b  X  c  x  See.  — - ;  hence,  the  loga¬ 

rithm  of  a  X  b  x  c  X  &c.  —  log.  A  +;Iog.  B  -f-  log.  C^- 
&c.  —  n.  For  the  log.  of  io”  is  n. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  produEl  of  2-4  X  0*007  X  0*54?  Here, 


n  =  6  ;  hence. 

1-3802112  log.  of 

24 

0-8450980  T 

-  -  -  7 

I-7323938. 

-  54- 

•3-9577030  - - - 

-  -  0-009072  Produdd. 

Here  the  index  of  the  fum  is  3,  from  which  fubtrafl  6s-,, 
and  the  remainder  is  — 3;  therefore  the.  firft  fignificant 
figure  is  3  places  below  unity. . 

Ex* 
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lOGARITH  M  S. 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the produld  fif  784  X  0-000079  X  00000036? 
.Here  n  —  1 3  5  hence, 

2-8945161  log.  of  -  784 

1-8976271  -  -  -  -  79 

1-5563025  -  -  36 


T- 3+82457 


0-0000002229696  Product. 


Here  the  index  of  the  fum  is  6,  from  which  fubtrafi  1 377, 
•and  the  remainder  is  — 7  ;  therefore  the  firit  fignificant 
figure  is  7  places  below  unity. 

Thus  the  product  of  decimal  faftors,  as  well  as  of  whole 
numbers,  may  be  always  found  by  taking  the  logarithms 
of  whole  numbers  only. 

Division  by  Logarithms. 

Rule.- — From  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  fubtrafl 
the  logarithm  of  -the  divifor,  and  the  remainder  is  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  the  quotient. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  2004-64  by  34. 

3-3020364  log.  of  -  2004-64 

1-5314789  -  -  -  -  34 


17705S7S 


58-96  Quotient. 


Ex.  2.  Divide  19  by  72. 
3-2787536  log.  of 
i'85733*5  — - - 


19 

72 


1 -4214211 


-  0-2638889  Quotient. 


Here,  as  we  carry  1  from  the  decimal  to  the  index,  we 
have  to  fubtrafl  2  in  the  index  from  1  ;  the  remainder  is 
therefore — 1,  which  (hows  that  the  firft  fignificant  figure 
of  the  quotient  is  1  place  below  unity.  In  all  cafes  the 
operation  is  the  fame,  if  the  negative  index  be  ufed  for 
the  logarithms  of  all  quantities  below  unity. 

If  the  dividend  be  lefs,  and  the  divifor  be  greater  than 
-unity,  and  you  write  the  logarithm  of  the  former  by  add- 
in°-  10  to  the  index,  you  muft  add  10  to  the  index  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  latter  before  you  fubtrafl.  For,  making 
k.each  index  equally  too  great,  you  get  the  true  difference. 

Ex.  Divide  0-000084  by  714. 

By  adding  10  to  the  index  : 

5-9242793  log.  of  -  0-000084 

£-8536982 -  -  -  -71+ 


7  -0705811 


0-000000117647  Quotient. 


T 0705811 


0-000000117647  Quotient. 


5'35902I9 


228571-4  Quotient. 


Here,  10  added  to  1  make  u,  from  which  fubtract  6,  and 
the  remainder  is  5. 


f  By  the  negative  index  : 
1-9822712  log.  of  96 

T  6232493  -  -  -  0-00042 


5-3590219 


228571-4  Quotient. 


Here, —4  fubtrafted  from  r,  the  remainder  is  5. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  both  lefs  than  unity,  and 
their  logarithms  be  written  by  adding  10  to  the  index, 
the  fubtracfion  gives  the  true  refult.  For,  the  true  index 
of  each  logarithm  being  equally  increal'ed,  their  difference 
is  the  true  difference. 

Ex.  Divide  0-2  by  0-00057. 

By  adding  10  to  the  index  : 

9-3010300  log.  of  -  0‘2 

6-7558749  - .  -  -  -  0-00057 


a’54-5‘551 


350-877  Quotient. 


By  the  negative  index  -. 
T'3010300  log.  of  ...  o"2 

"+'7558749 -  -  -  0-000057 


2-5451551 


350-877  Quotient. 


Here,  carrying  1  to  —  4,  the  fum  is  —  3,  which  fubtrafted 
from  —  1,  the  remainder  is  2.  The  operation  by  the  ne¬ 
gative  index  is  preferable  to  that  by  the  other  method,  as 
there  is  no  variety  of  cafe6. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  confifl  of  factors,  of  which 
fome,  or  all,  are  decimal  numbers,  the  quotient  may  be 
found  by  the  following  Rule:  Let  the  dividend  be 
a  X  b  X  c  X  Sec.  containing  n  decimals  in  all  the  factors 
together  ;  and  let  the  divifor  be  iX<X“X  &c.  to  r  fac¬ 
tors,  containing  m  decimals  in  all  the  factors  ;  and  let 
A,  B,  C,  See.  and  S,  T,  U,  Sec.  be  the  refpeftive  values  of 
a,  b,  c,  See.  and  s,  t ,  u.  Sec.  confidering  their  fignificant 
figures  as  whole  numbers;  then  the  logarithm  of  the  quo¬ 
tient  —  log.  A  4-  log.  B  4-  log.  C  4-  Sec.  -j-  ar.  co.  log.  S, 
-}-  ar.  co.  log.  T  4-  ar.  co.  log.  U  -J-  Sec.  -J-  m  —  n  —  tor. 

„  .  •  .  ,  .  ,  A  X  B  X  C+&c.  _ 

For,  by  the  nature  ot  decimals,  - - - 

,  „  ,  S  X  T  X  U  X  Sec.  „ 

a  X  b  X  c  X  &c.  and - - - =  sX(X"X  See, 


hence,  io"~"  X 


A  X  B  x  C  X  &c.  fl  X  ^  X  e  X  Sec. 


.Here,  10  added  to  2  make  12,  which  taken  from  5,  the 
^remainder  is  — 7 . 

By  the  negative  index  : 

T9242793  log.  of  -  -  0-000084 

2-8536982  -  —  *  ■  7J4 


If  the  dividend  be  greater,  and  the  divifor  lefs,  than 
unity,  and  you  write  the  logarithm  of  the  latter  by  add¬ 
ing  10  to  the  index,  you  muft  add  10  to  the  index  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  former,  before  you  fubtraft.  This  is 
true,  for  the  reafon  before  given. 

Ex.  Divide  96  by  0-00042. 

By  adding  10  to  the  index  : 

.1-9822712  log.  of  -  -  -  96 

6-6232493  - -  ■  0-00042 


S  x  T  x  U  X  Sec.  ~  s  x  t  X  «  X  Sec. 
therefore  the  log.  of  the  required  quotient  =  log.  A  -4-  log. 
B  4-  log.  C  -f  Sec.  +  ar.  co.  log.  S  4-  ar...  co.  log.  T  -j- 
ar.  co.  log.  U  4*  Sec.  +  m  —  n  —  ior. 

,,  rrrr  .  ■  ,r  ,  r84  X  0  00769  X  0-683 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  — - - - - — — — - ? 

598  X  0-0000146  x  0-039 

Here,  n  —  8,  m  =  10,  m  —  n  -=  2,  r  =  3,  ror  =  30,  and 
m — n  —  io?- 2=  —  28;  hence, 

1.9242793  log.  of  -  -  84 

2-8859263  — — —  -  -  -  769 

•2-8344207  - -  -  -  -  683 

7- 2232988  ar.  co.  leg.  of  -  59s 

7  8356471  — - -  -  -  146 

8- 4089354 -  -  *  39 


3-1 125076 


-  1295-71  Quotient. 


The  index  of  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  is  31,  front 
which  fubtrafl  28,  and  the  remainder  is  3  the  index.  By 
this  method  the  operation  is  extremely  plain  and  eafy,  and 
you  have  to  take  the  logarithms  of  whole  numbers  only. 

Involution  by  Logarithms. 

Rule.— Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  root  by  the  index 
of  the  power,  and  the  product  is  the  logarithm  of  the 

*  Ex. 


LOGARITHMS. 


Ex.  What  is  the  i6tk  power  of  1-05  ? 
0  021 1893  log.  of  X-05. 

16 


0-3390288  - -  2-182875  the  power  required. 

If  the  number  to  be  railed  to  a  power  be  lefs  than  unity, 
and  you  exprefs  its  logarithm  b}'  a  negative  index,  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  by  the  following  Rule  :  Multiply  the 
index  of  the  logarithm,  and  the  decimal  part,  feparately  by 
the  index  of  the  power,  and  fubtraft  the  former  product 
(it  being  negative)  from  the  latter,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  logarithm  of  the  power.  For,  the  index  being  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  decimal  part  pofitive,  the  logarithm,  as  it 
fo  (lands,  cannot  generally  be  multiplied  as  one  quantity; 
the  index  and  logarithm  ape  therefore  multiplied  feparately, 
and  the  former  produft  is  taken  from  .the  latter. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  8-3  power  of  0-04.2  ? 

The  log.  of  0-042  is  “  6232493  ;  hence, 

’6232493 
8  3 


18697479 

49859944 


From  5’i72969i9 

Sub.  i6-6  =8-3  X  2 


Rem.  1  2''572969i.9  log.  of  0-0000000000037408  the  power 
required. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  0-07  power  of  0-00563  ? 

The  log.  of  0-00563  is  T'75°5°84  ;  hence, 

•7505084 

o-07 

From  0-052535588 

Sub.  0.21  _ =20-07  X  3 

Rem.  T  842535588  log.  of  0-695882  the  power  required. 

If  you  reduce  tire  logarithm  of  the  root  to  a  negative  lo¬ 
garithm,  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  one  multi¬ 
plication.  Let  us  take  the  cafe  of  the  laft  example. 

The  logarithm  3" 7 505084  =  — 2-2494916  ;  hence, 

— •  2-2494916 

0-07 

—  0-157464412  =  -5-842535588  the  fame  as  before. 

The  other  method  may  generally  be  found  mod  ready  in 
praftice,  as  you  ha've  here  to  reduce  the  given  logarithm 
to  a  negative  logarithm,  and  then  at  laft  to  reduce  it  back 
again.  This  method,  however,  will  be  found  very  ufe- 
ful,  when  you  have  to  find  the  value  of  a  decimal  num¬ 
ber  having  an  index  expreffed  by  a  vulgar  f  raft  ion. 

If  the  number  to  be  raifed  to  a  power  be  lefs  than  unity, 
and  you  exprefs  its  logarithm  by  adding  10  to  the  index, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  by  the  following  Rule  : 
Let  n  be  the  index  of  the  power;  multiply  the  logarithm 
of  the  root  by  n,  and  from  the  produft  fubtraft  ion,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  true  logarithm  of  the  power.  For, 
the  logarithm  of  the  root  being  10  greater  than  the  true 
logarithm,  when  you  multiply  it  by  n,  the  logarithm  mull 
be  ion  greater  than  the  true  logarithm,  and  therefore  you 
inuft  fubtraft  ion  from  the  produft,  in  order  to  get  the 
true  logarithm  of  the  power. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  8-3  power  of  0-042  ? 

8  6232493  log.  of  0-042 
_  8-3 

258697479 
689859944 
From  71-57296919 
Sub.  83-  =  10  x  8-3 


Rem.  iT'57296919  log.  of  0-0000000000037408  the  power 
required. 
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Ex.  2.  What  is  the  o'oj  power  rf  0-00563  ? 

7-7505084  log.  of  0-00563 
0-07 


From  o'542535588 

Sub.  0-7  =10x0-07 

Rem.  T'842535588  log.  of  0-695882  the  power  required. 

It  will  l'ometimes  happen,  that  the  logarithm  produced 
will  not  he  the  exact  logarithm  of  the  number  required. 
Forinftance;  the  log.  of  7  s  is  5  X  log.  7  =  5  ;<  0-8450980 
=  4-2254900.  Now  7s  —  16807,  the  log.  of  which  is 
4-2254902,  differing  from  the  above  log.  by  2  in  the  lad; 
figure;  and  this  ariles  from  the  log.  of  every  number  being 
only  an  approximation  ;  on  which  account,  the  error, 
w-hen  multiplied,  becomes  manifeft.  Had  the  firft  loga¬ 
rithm  been  continued  to  one  or  two  more  places,  then, 
after  the  multiplication,  2  would  have  been  carried  to  the. 
feventh  place  of  decimals,  and  the  produft  would  have 
agreed  with  the  logarithm  found  in  the  Table. 

Evolution  by  Logarithms. 

Rule.— Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  by 
the  number  denoting  the  root  to  be  extracted,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  root. 

Ex.  What  is  the  5 tk  root  of  784? 

5)2-8943161  log.  of  -  -  784 

0-5788632  — — —  -  -  3-792044  the  root. 

If  the  given  number  be  lefs  than  unity,  and  you  exprefs 
its  logarithm  by  a  negative  index,  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  following  Rule:  Reduce  the  logarithm  of 
the  number  to  a  negative  logarithm,  and  then  divide  it  by 
the  number  denoting  the  root  to  be  extrafted,  and  you 
have  the  logarithm  of  the  root  expreffed  by  a  negative  lo¬ 
garithm  ;  reduce  this  back  again  to  a  logarithm  with  a  ne¬ 
gative  index  and  pofitive  decimal  part,  and  you  have  the 
true  logarithm  of  the  root. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  0-72  root  of  0-096  ?  The  logarithm  of 

•  J  C'72 

o-oq6  is  -r- 9822712  =  —  1-0177288;  and - — 

y  2  v  /  _  ,.OI7728g  — 

—  1-4135122  =  "2-5864878  the  log.  of  0-03859116  the  root 
required. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  504  root  of  0-2?  The  log.  of 

—  0-6989700 

0*2  is  1  -3010300  =  —  0-6989700,  and  - - -  = 

5°4 

—  0-0013868  =  T’9986i32  the  logarithm  of  0-99681 19  the 
root  required. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  o-i  root  of  o-i  ?  The  log.  of  o-i  is 
T'ooooooo ;  and,  as  here  is  no  decimal  part,  we  have 

—  1  _ 

-^7^2= — 10=  1  o  "ooooooo ,  the  logarithm  of  o-oooooooooi 
the  root  required. 

This  Rule,  for  the  extraction  of  roots  of  numbers  lefs 
than  unity,  admits  of  no  variety  of  cafes  in  praftice. 

To  find  the  value  of  a  quantity  expreffed  by  a  number  whofe 
index  is  a  vulgar  fraction. — Rule.  Multiply  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraftion  denoting 
the  index,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  denominator, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  required. 
But,  it  the  given  number  be  a  decimal,  reduce  its  loga¬ 
rithm  to  a  negative  logarithm  ;  multiply  it  by  the  numera¬ 
tor  of  the  fraftion  expretling  the  index,  and  divide  the 
produft  by  the  denominator;  and  reduce  the  negative  lo¬ 
garithm  back  to  the  logarithm  with  a  negative  index 
only  ;  and  you  get  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  required. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  0-096 |rj-  ■  The  log.  of  0-096  is 
“-9822712=  —  1-0177288;  hence, 

—  1-01772885 
_ 5 

9)  —  5-0886440 

—  0-5654049  =  T'434595D  the  logarithm  of  0-2720164 
the  quantity  lought. 
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As  the  numerator  of  the  index  denotes  the  power  to 
which  the  number  is  to  be  raifed,  and  the  denominator 
denotes  the  root  of  that  power  to  be  extracted,  the  reafon 
of  the  operation  is  manifeft ;  for,  by  firft  multiplying  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  numerator  of  the  index, 
you  have  the  logarithm  of  the  power,  and  then,  dividing 
by  the  denominator,  you  have  the  logarithm  of  the  root 
of  that  power. 

To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers The 
fourth  term  of  a  proportion  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  the  firft  ;  hence  we  have  the  following  Rule  :  Let 
a,  b,  c,  be  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  terms;  put  m~  the 
number  of  decimal  figures  in  a,  n  —  the  number  in  b  and  c 
together,  and  r—  i;  and  let  A,  B,  C,  be  the  refpedtive 
values  of  a,  b,  c,  confidering  the  fignificant  figures  of  each 
term  as  whole  numbers ;  then  the  logarithm  of  the  fourth 
term  2=  ar.  co.  log.  A  +  log.  B  +  log.  C  +  m  —  n  —  10. 

Ex.  i.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  24,  35,  and  79  ? 
Here,  m  222  o,  n  =  o  ;  hence,  we  have  to  fubtrail  10  from 
the  index. 

8-6197888  ar.  co.  log.  of  24 
'  35 

79 


1 1 5-2083  the  fourth  proportional. 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  0-073,  042,  and 
0-009.  Herera=3,«=5,  m — n — 10= — 12;  hence,  we  have 
to  lubtraft  12  from  the  index. 

8-1366771  ar.  co.  log.  of  73 

1-6232493  log.  of  -  42 

0-9542425  — - -  -  9 

"a'7  141689  — — -  0  0517808  the  fourth  proportional. 

Here,  the  index  of  the  fum  being  10,  by  fubtrafling  12 
from  it,  the  remainder  is — 2. 

In  trigonometrical  operations,  when  radius  is  the  firjl 
term,  its  logarithm  in  the  Tables  being  io-ooooooo,  and 
therefore  its  arithmetical  complement  o-ooooooo,  we  have 
only  to  add  the  logarithms  of  the  fecond  and  third  terms 
together,  and  fubtraft  10  from  the  index.  If  radius  be 
one  of  the  mean  terms,  we  then  add  10  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  other  mean  term,  and  fubtraft  the  logarithm  of 
the  firft  term  from  it.  In  the  Tables  of  natural  fines, 
cofines,  See.  we  generally  fuppofe  radius  =1,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  logarithm  =20;  but  in  the  Tables  of  the  logarith¬ 
mic  fines,  cofines,  See.  the  logarithm  of  radius  is  io-ooooooo  ; 
if  therefore  we  make  any  natural  number,  the  fine,  cofine. 
See.  of  an  arc,  to  radius  unity,  and  we  want  to  exprefs 
its  logarithm  fo  as  to  agree  with  the  logarithm  of  the  fines, 
cofines,  Sec.  in  the  Table  of  thofe  quantities,  we  muft  add 
10  to  the  index  of  the  logarithm,  as  taken  from  the  Table 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers.  And,  vice 
verfa,  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  logarithm  of  a  fine,  cofine, 
See.  as  found  in  the  Table  of  thofe  quantities,  to  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  the  natural  numbers,  in  order  to  determine  the 
value  of  fuch  a  fine,  cofine,  See.  we  muft  l'ubtraft  10  from 
the  index. 

To  find  any  number  of  geometrical  means  between  two  given 
numbers. — Rule:  Take  the  difference  between  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  two  numbers,  and  divide  it  by  the  number 
of  means  increafed  by  unity,  and  add  the  quotient  conti¬ 
nually  to  the  leaf!  logarithm,  and  you  get  the  logarithms 
of  the  means. 

Ex.  Find  four  geometrical- means  between  iof  and  14.Z. 

The  logarithm  of  iof  —  log.  of  —  log.  32 _  log. 

3  —  ,'5°5,50°  —  °'477i2i3  —  1-0280287  ;  and  log.  of 
=  log-  1 13  =  log.  133  —  log.  92222-1238516' — 
°.‘954*+a5  —  1-1696091.  The  difference  of  thefe  loga¬ 
rithms  is  0-1415804,  which  divided  by  5,  the  quotient  is 
0-0283x61  ;  hence. 


1-5440680  log  of 
1-8976271 - — 


2-0614839  ■ 


1-0280287 

0-0283161 

1-0563448  log.  of  11-38531  —  rft  mean. 

1-0846609 - 12-15236  —  2d 

1-1129770  • -  12-971x1  —  3d 

1-1412931 - 13-84500  —  4th 

The  reafon  of  this  operation  is,-  that,  when  the  numbers 
are  in  geometrical  progreffion,  their  logarithms  are  in 
arithmetical  progreffion  ;  and  the  number  of  intervals  of 
the  terms  is  always  greater  by  unity  than  the  number  of 
means  ;  and  therefore  you  muft  divide  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  by  a  number  greater  by  unity  than  the 
number  by  means. 

Given  the  hypothenufe  (h)  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle, 
and  one  leg  ( l J,  to  find  the  other  leg  (L  ),  By  Euc.  B.  i.  p.  47. 

L  h2  / 2  ~  \J h  -j-  l  x  h  —  / ;  hence,  log.  T.  —  x 

(log.  h  -f  l  -f-  log.  h  —  l ). 

Ex.  Let  h  —  48796, 21435  j  then 

{  +  { 2=70230  -  -  log.  4-8465227 

h  l — 27361  -  -  log.  4-4371320 


2)9-2836547 


L  —  43835-64  -  .  log.  4-6418273 

For  the  more  general  application  of  logarithms  to  trio-o- 
nometrical  computation,  fee  the  article  Trigonometry. 


Hyperbolic  Logarithms. 

If  from  the  centre  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  you  take 
upon  one  of  its  afymptotes  an  abfeiffa  which  fhall  be 
equal  to  the  correfponding  ordinate,  and  reprefent  each 
by  unity ;  then,  if  1  +  x  2=  any  other  abfciifa,  the  cor¬ 
refponding  ordinate  =  ~~ ;  and  (by  Vince’s  Prin.  of 
Flux.  Art.  49.  Ex.  3.)  the  area  comprehended  between 
the  ordinates  1  and  is  the  logarithm  of  1  +  *  to 

the  modulus  unity.  Hence  thefe  logarithms  are  called 
hyperbolic  logarithms  ;  and  a  Table  thus  conftrufted  is  very 
uleful  for  finding  fluents;  for,  the  modulus  being  unity, 
the  fluent  found  by  thefe  logarithms  requires  no  multi¬ 
plication.  The  general  equation  exprefling  the  relation 
between  a  logarithm  x  and  its  natural  number  b,  \s  a*  =  b\ 
and  in  this  iyltem,  2*7182818  5  hence,  the  equation 
is  2-7182818" —b.  If  b=z,  x  —  0-69314708  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  2.  Now  the  common  logarithm  of  2  is 
0  3010300;  and  the  ratio  of  0-69314708  to  0-3010300  is  b 
to  0-43429448  ;  therefore  0-43429448  is  the  modulus  of 
the  common  fyftem;  becaufe  the  logarithms  of  any  num¬ 
ber  are  to  each  other  as  the  moduli  of  the  fy  Items.  (Fluxions, 
Art.  103.)  Hence,  if  we  divide  the  common  logarithm 
by  0-43429448,  or  multiply  it  by  the  reciprocal  thereof 
2-302585,  we  get  the  hyperbolic  logarithm. 

A  Table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  would  not  be  fo  con- 
venient  foi  pia£lice  as  that  now-  in  ufe  ;  for  in  the  latter 
fyftem  the  index  of  the  logarithm  is  more  readily  known, 
it  being  always  lefs  by  unity  than  the  number  of  integral 
figures  of  the  given  number;  on  which  account,  the  com¬ 
putations  by  this  fyftem  are  made  more  readily  and  with 
greater  certainty. 

Logistical  Logarithms. 

Befides  the  common  logarithms  here  treated  of,  there  are 
others,  called  logijhcal  logarithms,  which  are  the  common 
logarithms  fubtrafted  from  3-5563  the  logarithm  of  3600, 
the  number  of  feconds  in  60  minutes.  By  this  means  the 
logarithm  of  3600"  (2=60')  becomes  nothing;  and  the  lo¬ 
garithm  ol  360  is  i-oooo.  For  numbers  greater  than  3600 
the  logarithms  would  be  negative;  but,  inftead  of  putting 
them  down  fo,  a  unit  is  added  to  the  index  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  3600,  before  the  iubtraiftion ;  the  logarithms  are 

therefore 
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therefore  put  down  greater  by  a  unit  than  their  true  va¬ 
lue.  Thefe  logarithms  are  frequently  ufeful  inaftronomi- 
cal  computations,  as  it  very  often  happens  in  a  proportion 
that  the  firft  or  one  of  the  mean  terms  is  6o'. 

Rule.  If  the  firft  term  be6o',  or  3600'',  and  the  fecond 
or  third  terms  be  each  iefs  than  Go',  add  the  logarithms  of 
the  fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  the  fum  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  fourth  term.  If  the  fecond,  or  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  terms,  be  greater  than  Go',  and  the  fum  of 
the  two  lalt  figures  in  the  addition,  the  index  excepted, 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  10,  you  are  not  to  carry  1  to 
the  index.  For,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  logarithm  of  the 
fecond  term  is  1  greater  than  its  true  value;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  not  carrying  1  to  the  index,  you  get  the  pro¬ 
per  value  of  the  logathrim.  In  the  fecond  inftance, 
the  fecond  and  third  terms  being  both  greater  by 
a  unit  than  their  true  values,  the  fum  is  2  in  the  index 
greater  than  its  true  value;  by  neglefting  therefore 
to  carry  1,  the  logarithm  is  Itill  1  greater  than  its  true 
value;  but,  the  fourth  term  being  here  greater  than  60', 
its  logarithm  is  1  in  the  index  greater  than  its  true  value, 
and  therefore  the  above  addition  gives  the  logarithm  as 
found  in  the  table.  If  one  of  the  mean  terms  be  Go',  fub- 
traft  the  logarithm  of  the  firft  term  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  other  mean,  adding  1  to  the  index  of  the  logarithm 
of  that  mean  if  neceffary,  and  the  remainder  is  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  fourth  term.  The  reafon  of  here  adding  1 
is  upon  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  before  fubtrafting  1  ; 
that  is,  on  account  of  one  of  the  logarithms  being  greater 
by  unity  than  its  true  value.  When  a  unit  is  to  be  added 
or  fubtrafted  will  be  manifeft  in  any  particular  inftance. 

If  the  logarithms  in  the  tables  had  been  made  negative 
above  60',  the  rules  would  have  been  very  clear  and  Am¬ 
ple  :  for  in  this  conftru&ion  of  the  tables,  when  60'  is 
the  firft  term,  take  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  other 
two  terms  (regard  being  had  to  their  figns),  and  you  have 
the  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term,  which  is  lefs  or  greater 
than  60',  according  as  the  fum  is  pofitive  or  negative. 
When  60'  is  one  of  the  mean  terms,  liibtraft  the  logarithm 
of  the  firft  term  from  that  of  the  other  mean  (regard  be¬ 
ing  had  to  their  figns),  and  you  have  the  logarithm  of 
the  fourth  term,  which  is  lefs  or  greater  than  Go',  according 
as  the  difference  is  pofitive  or  negative.  Here  there  can  be 
no  ambiguity,  which  there  may  be  in  the  prefent  form  of 
the  Tables,  as  the  fame  logarithm  may  anfwer  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  both  above  and  below  Go'. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  Go',  1'  36",  and 

27'  38" 

s'  36"  ...  log.  1 ’5740 

27  38  -  -  -  log.  3367 


Anfwer,  o  44  -  -  -  log.  1-9107 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  Go',  Gf  zf,  and 
37'  V"f 

65'  25"  -  -  -  log.  9625 

37  41  -  -  -  log.  2020 

Anfwer,  41  5  ...  log.  1645 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  16'  47",  60',  and 
17'  z'i"? 

17'  28"  -  -  -  log.  5359 

16  47  -  -  -  -  log.  5533 

Anfwer,  62  27  -  -  -  log.  9826 

Here,  it  was  neceffary  to  add  1  to  the  index  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  third  term,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  add  10 
to  the  laft  figure  5  of  the  upper  line;  becaufe  the  fourth 
term  is  greater  than  60',  and  therefore  its  logarithm  in 
the  Table  is  1  greater  than  its  true  value. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  27'  19",  60',  and 
5'  9"-9 

5'  9"  -  log.  1-066-5 

27  19  -  -  -  -  log.  3417 

Anfwer,  11  ig  -  -  ?  log.  7246 


If  the  firft  term  be  24  hours,  and  the  fecond  term  be  hour* 
and  minutes,  and  the  third  term  be  given  in  time  or  be 
an  arc,  we  may  find  a  fourth  proportional  by  conceiving 
the  head  of  the  Table  to  reprefent  hours. 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  24  h.  13  h.  53',  and 

24 h.  ...  ar.  co.  log.  6021 

13^.  53'  -  -  -  log.  6357 

76  34^  -  -  log.  8941 

Anfwer,  44  17  ...  log.  1319 

We  here  reject  2  in  the  index,  becaufe  the  firft  term  is  arc 
arithmetical  complement,  and  the  third  term  is  1  greater 
than  its  true  value. 

In  like  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  three  terms,  whe¬ 
ther  hours  and  minutes,  minutes  and  feconds,  of  time  ; 
degrees  and  minutes,  minutes  and  feconds,  of  an  arc;  or 
two  of  one,  and  one  of  the  other;  a  fourth  proportional 
may  be  found,  provided  the  quantities  fall  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  Table. 

Proportional  Logarithms. 


In  the  Requifite  Tables,  there  is  a  Table  of  proportional  lo¬ 
garithms,  which  are  analogous  to  the  logiftical  logarithms,, 
the  common  logarithms  being  here  fubtracled  from  4-0334, 
the  logarithm  of  10800,  the  number  of  feconds  in  180', 
which  is  3  hours,  or  30,  the  logarithm  of  which  is  there¬ 
fore  nothing;  and  the  Table  goes  no  farther.  Thefe  lo¬ 
garithms  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  finding 
the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich,  by  comparing  the  true 
diftance  of  the  moon  and  fun,  or  moon  and  ltar,  found 
from  the  obferved  diftance,  with  the  true  diftance,  put 
down  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  every  3  hours,  under 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  becaufe  3  hours  always  forms 
the  third  term  ;  and  therefore  we  have  only  to  fubtraft 
the  logarithm  of  the  firft  term  from  that  of  the  fecond. 

Ex.  1.  On  July  7,  1775,  the  true  di/lance  of  the  Sun  from 
the  Moon  was  found  to  be  1090  34'  26"  ;  to  find  the  time  at 
Greenwich. — By  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  true  diftance 
is  found  to  be  1080  5'  58'/  at  3  o’clock,  and  1090  37'  i6'J 
at  6  o’clock  ;  the  moon  has  therefore  receded  from  the 
fun  i°  31'  18"  in  3  hours;  now  the  difference  between 
1080  f  58"  and  i09°34,26/'  is  i°  28'  28";  to  find  therefore 
how  long  the  moon  will  be  in  receding  i°  28'  28",  we  have, 
(upon  fuppofition  that  the  moon  recedes  uniformly  from 
the  fun,  which  is  very  nearly  true,)  i°  31'  18"  :  i°28'28" 
::  3 h.  :  2 h.  54'  25",  which  operation  is  thus  performed 
by  Proportional  Logarithms;  and  the  whole  work,  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  : 

True  dift.  of  ])  from  ©  1090  34'  26" 

. - at  3 h.  (N.  Aim.)  108  5  58 

- at  6 h. - 109  37  16 


Diff.  bet.  xft  and  2d 
- . .  2d  and  3d 

Time  after  3 h. 

Add 

Time  at  Greenwich 


I 

28  28 

pr.  log.  0-3085 

I 

31  18 

— ■  -  ■  ■  -  0-2948 

2. 

54-  25 

» - .«■=«,  0*0137 

3 

0  0 

- - - 

5 

54-  2  5 

The  third  term  being  here  3  hours,  its  logarithm  is  o;  wa 
have  therefore  only  to  fubtracl  the  log.  of  the  firft  term 
from  that  of  the  fecond,  and  the  difference  0-0137  is  the 
log.  of  2 h.  54'  25",  the  time  in  which  the  tnoon  recedes 
x°  28'  28"  from  the  fun  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  fpace  through 
which  the  moon  has  receded  from  the  fun  after  3  o’clock,, 
if  you  add  2  h.  54'  25"  to  you  get  fi.  54'  25",  the  time 
at  which  the  moon  was  at  the  diftance  109°  34'  26''  from 
the  fun. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  z°  7'  48",  x°  1 9" 
zj",  and  30  ? 

i°  19'  27"  pr.  log.  -  "  03552. 

2  7  48  -  -  -  o- 1487- 


Fourth  prop,  j  5  s  53, 


0-2065 
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If  fi.  or  3°  fhould  be  the  firft  term  of  the  proportion, 
the  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term  is  found  by  adding  to¬ 
gether  the  logarithms  of  the  fecond  and  third  terms;  but 
in  thefe  cafes,  none  of  the  terms  mult  exceed  3 h.  or  30, 
as  the  Tables  go  no  farther. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  tht  fourth  proportional  to  30,  z°  44/  7",  and 


15  3 


"  g 


44 

15 


log. 


Fourth  prop.  1  S  25 


-  o’04oi 
o-38oo 

„  -  0'420I 


diftance  of  the  higher  ftation  from  the  earth’s  centre)  to 
C  Q,  (a  third  proportional  to  C  /,  the  diftance  of  the  lower 
ftation  from  the  earth’s  centre,  and  C  A,  the  earth’s  femi* 
diameter,)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  denfity  at 
-  B,  to  the  denfity  at  /,  (that  is,  of  the  columns  of  quick- 
filver  fuftained  in  the  barometer  at  B  and  /,)  in  the  at- 
molpherical  fyftem.  Therefore,  as  the  difference  of  the 
tabular  logarithms  of  thefe  columns,  to  the  fubtangent  of 
the  tabular  fyftem,  fo  fhould  B /,  diminifhed  as  hath  been 
faid,  (that  is,  fo  fhould  /3£,)  be  to  the  fubtangent  of  the 
atmofpherical  logarithmic.  The  utraoft  height  to  which 
we  can  afcend,  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  fo  fmall. 


equal 
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equal  to  zero  ;  then  the  infinitely-long  area  APZ  is  equal 
to  ATX  AP,  or  double  the  triangle  APT. 

To  find  the  Content  of  the  Solid  formed  by  the  Revolution  of 
the  Curve  o.bout  its  Axis  A  Z.~  The  fluxion  of  the  lolid  S 


py^x-py-y^—payy,  where /’=3f  14159,  Se c.  and  the  cor- 

reft  fluent  is  S  =  ':>X  (AP2—  y2)-\py  AT  X  (AP2 
—  NO2),  which  is  half  the  difference  between  two  cylin¬ 
ders  of  the  common  altitude  a,  or  AT,  and  the  radii  of 
their  bafes  AP,  NO.  And  hence,  fuppofing  the  axis  in¬ 
finite  towards  Z,  and  confequently. the  ordinate  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  zero,  the  content  of  the  infinitely-long  folid  will 
-be  equal  to  }  pa  X  AP2  ==  \p  X  AT  X  AP2,  or  half  the 
cylinder  on  the  fame  bafe  and  its  altitude  A  T. 

This  curve  greatly  facilitates  the  conception  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  and  affords  a  very  obvious  proof  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  property  of  their  fluxions,  or  very  fmall  incre¬ 
ments;  namely,  that  the  fluxion  of  a  number  is  to  the 
fluxion  of  its  logarithm  as  the  number  is  to  the  fubtan- 
gent.  As  alfo  this  property,  that  if  their  numbers  be 
taken  very  nearly  equal,  fo  that  their  ratios  may  differ  but 
a  little  from  a  ratio  of  equality,  their  difference  will  be 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
thefe  numbers  to  each  other;  which  follows  from  the  lo¬ 


garithmic  arcs  being  very  little  different  from  their  chords 
when  they  are  taken  veiy  fmaii.  The  conftant  fubtan- 
gent  of  this  curve  is,  what  Cotes  calls,  “  the  modulus  of 
the  fyftem  of  logarithms.”  This  curve  has  been  treated 
of  by  a  great  number  of  very  eminent  mathematicians, 
as  Huygens,  Le  Seur,  Keil,  Bernouilli,  Emerfon,  &c. 
See  the  latter  author’s  Treat ife  on  Curve  Lines,  page  19. 

Logarithmic,  or  logistic,  Spiral,  is  a  curve  con- 
ftruCted  as  follows  :  Divide  the  arch  of  a  circle,  into  any 
A  u  equal  parts  AB,  B  D,  DE,  &c.  and 
vT>  upon  the  radii  drawn  to  the  points  of 
)>TE  division  take  C  b,  C  d,  Ce,  See.  in  a 
geometrical  progreflion  ;  16  is  the  curve 
A  bde,  Sec.  the  logarithmic  fpiral;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  is  evident  that  A  B, 
AD,  A  E,  Sec.  being  arithmeticals, 
are  as  the  logarithms  of  C  A,  C  b,  C  d, 
C  e,  Sec.  which  are  geometrical  ;  and 
a  fpiral,  becaufe  it  winds  continually  about  the  centre  C, 
coming  continually  nearer,  but  without  ever  really  falling 
into  it.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Dr.  Halley  has  happily  ap¬ 
plied  this  curve  to  the  divifion  of  the  meridian  line  in 
Mercator’s  chart.  See  alfo  Cotes’s  Harmonia  Menf.  Guido 
Grando’s  Demontr.  Theor.  Huygen.  the  A6ta  Erudit.  1691. 
Emerfon’s  Curves,  Sec. 


Logarithmic  Lines. — For  many  mechanical  purpefes 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  logarithms  of  numbers  laid 
down  on  feales,  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  lines  and  tan¬ 
gents;  by  which  means,  computations  may  be  carried  on 
by  mere  menfuration  with  compaffes.  Lines  of  this  kind 
are  always  put  on  the  common  Gunter’s  fCale  ;  but,  as 
thefe  inffruments  muff  be  extended  to  a  very  great  length 
in  order  to  contain  any  conffderable  quantity  of  numbers, 
it  becomes  an  objefl  of  importance  to  thorten  them.  Such 
an  improvement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Nichol- 
fon,  and  publiflied  in  the  77th  volume  of  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions.  The  principles  on  which  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  his  inffruments  depends  are  as  follow: 

If  two  geometrical  feries  of  numbers,  having  the  fame 
common  ratio,  be  placed  in  order  with  the  terms  oppolite 
to  each  other,  the  ratio  between  any  term  in  one  feries 
and  its  oppofite  in  the  other  will  be  conftant :  Thus, 

2  6  18  54  162,  Sec. 

3  9  27  81  243,  Sec.  Then, 

2  3  6  9  18  27  54  81  162  243,  Sec. 

where  it  is  evident,  that  each  of  the  terms  in  the  upper 
feries  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  correfponding  one  in 
the  lower. 

2.  The  ratio  of  any  two  terms  in  one  feries  will  be  the 
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fame  with  that  between  thofc  which  have  an  equal  diltance 
in  the  other. 

3.  In  all  fuch  geometrical  feries  as  have  the  fame  ratio, 
the  property  above-mentioned  takes  place,  though  we  com¬ 
pare  the  terms  of  any  feries  with  thofe  of  another:  Thus, 

{2  4  8  16  32  64,  Sec. 

3  6  12  24  48  96,  Sec. 

{4  8  16  32  64  128,  Sec. 

5  10  20  40  80  160,  Sec.  where  it  is  plain  that  2,  4, 

3,  6  ;  alfo  2,  4,  4,  8,  and  2,  4,  5,  10,  Sec.  have  the  fame 

ratio  with  that  of  each  feries. 

4.  If  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
be  laid  in  order  upon  equiditlant  parallel  right  lines,  irs 
fuch  a  manner  that  a  right  line  drawn  acrofs  the  whole 
fliall  interfeft  it  at  divisions  denoting  numbers  in  geome¬ 
trical  progreflion  ?  then,  from  the  condition  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  property  of  this  logarithmic  line,  it 
follows,  iff,  That  every  right  line  fo  drawn  will,  by  its 
interfeftions,  indicate  a  geometrical  feries  of  numbers. 
2dly,  That  fuch  feries  as  are  indicated  by  thefe  right  lines 
will  have  the  fame  common  ratio.  3dly,  That  the  feries 
thus  indicated  by  two  parallel  right  lines,  fuppofed  to. 
move  laterally,  without  changing  either  their  mutual  difi- 
tance  or  parallelifm  to  themfelves,  will  have  each  the  fame 
ratio,  and  in  all  feries  indicated  by  fuch  two  lines,  the 
ratio  between  an  antecedent  and  confequent;  the  former 
taken  upon  one  line,  and  the  latter  upon  another,  will  be 
alfo  the  fame. 

The  iff  of  thefe  propofitions  is  proved  in  the  following- 
manner.  Let  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  fig.  8,  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Plate,  reprefent  parts  of  the  logarithmic  line  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  proportion  already  mentioned  ; 
and  let  GH  be  a  right  line  palling  through  the  points  c, 
c,  a,  denoting  numbers  in  geometrical  progreflion  ;  then 
will  any  other  line  IK,  drawn  acrofs  the  arrangement, 
likewife  pal’s  through  three  points,y',  d,  b,  in  geometrical 
progreflion.  From  one  of  the  points  of  interfeftion  f  in 
the  laft-mentioned  line  IK,  draw  the  line  fg  parallel  to 
G  H,  and  interfering  the  arrangement  in  the  points 
i,  /i;  and  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  e,f  c,  i,  will  be  equal, 
as  well  as  of  a,  h  ;  becaufe  the  intervals  on  the  logarith¬ 
mic  line,  or  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  thofe  num¬ 
bers,  are  equal.  Again,  the  point  f,  the  line  id,  and  the 
line  hb,  are  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  denoting  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  them- 
felves ;  whence  the  quotients  of  the  numbers  are  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreflion. 

The  2d  propolition  is  proved  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For, 
as  it  was  (hown  that  the  line  fg,  parallel  to  GH,  paffes 
through  points  of  divifion  denoting  numbers  in  the  fame 
continued  ratio  as  thofe  indicated  by  the  line  GH  ;  it  may 
alfo  be  flrown,  that  the  line  LM,  parallel  to  any  other  line 
IK,  will  pafs  through  a  feries  of  points  denoting  numbers 
which  have  the  fame  continual  ratio  with  thofe  indicated 
by  the  line  IK,  to  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  3d  propofition  arifes  from  the  parallelifm  of  the 
lines  to  their  former  fituation  ;  by  which  means  they  in¬ 
dicate  numbers  in  a  geometrical  feries,  having  the  fame 
common  ratio  as  before;  their  diftance  on  the  logarithmic 
line  alfo  remains  unchanged;  whence  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  logarithms  of  the  oppofite  numbers,  and  of 
confequence  their  ratios,  will  always  be  conftant. 

5.  Suppofing  now  an  antecedent  and  confequent  to  be 
given  in  any  geometrical  feries,  it  will  always  be  poflible 
to  And  them,  provided  the  line  be  of  unlimited  length. 
Drawing  two  parallel  lines,  then,  through  each  of  the 
numbers,  and  fuppofing  the  lines  to  move  without  chang¬ 
ing  their  direction  or  parallel  fituation,  they  will  conti¬ 
nually  deferibe  new  antecedents  and  confequents  in  the 
fame  geometrical  feries  as  before. 

6.  Though  the  logarithmic  line  contain  no  greater  range 
of  numbers  than  from  1  to  10,  it  will  not  be  found  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  copmutation  to  repeat  it.  The 
only  thing  requifue  is  to  have  a  Aider  or  beam  with  two 
io  X  fixe«t 
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fitted  points  at  the  diftance  of  the  interval  betwixt  I  and 
io,  and  a  moveable  point  be  made  to  range  betwixt  them 
'always  to  indicate  the  antecedent ;  then,  if  the  confequent 
fixed  point  fall  without  the  ruler,  the  other  fixed  point  will 
always  denote  the  divifion  on  which  it  would  have  fallen 
had  the  ruler  been  prolonged ;  and  this  contrivance  may 
eafily  be  adapted  to  any  arrangement  of  parallel  lines 
whatever.  The  arrangement  of  right  lines,  however, 
ought  always  to  be  difpoled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  or  the  crofs  line  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  ought  always  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  ruler. 

Fig.  9.  is  a  ruler  confifting  of  ten  parallel  lines.  Fig.  xo, 
a  beam-compafs  for  meafuring  the  intervals.  E,  A,  C, 
are  the  parts  which  apply  to  the  furface  of  the  ruler;  the 
middle  one,  A,  being  moveable  fidewife  in  a  groove  in 
the  piece  DE,  fo  as  always  to  preferve  its  parallelifm  to 
the  external  pieces  BC,  which  are  fixed  at  a  diftance  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  ruler,  and  have  their  edges  placed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  with  the. parallel  lines  which 
they  interfefil  a  ratio,  which  by  compofition  is  which 
in  the  prefent  cafe  requires  them  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  length.  The  piece  DE  is  applied  to  the  edge  FG  of 
the  ruler.  The  edges  or  border,  H,  I,  K,  L,  are  more 
conveniently  made  of  tranfparent  horn,  or  tortoiie-fiiell, 
than  of  any  opaque  matter.  In  ufing  this  ruler,  apply 
the  edge  of  either  B  or  C  to  the  confequent,  and  Hide  the 
piece  A  to  the  antecedent;  obferving  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  numbers  on  the  pieces  denoting  the  lines  they 
are  found  on :  then,  applying  the  fame  edge  of  A  to  any 
other  antecedent,  the  other  piece  B  or  C  will  interfed  a 
confequent  in  the  fame  ratio  upon  that  line,  having  the 
fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  antecedent  that  the  line 
of  the  former  confequent  had  to  its  antecedent.  But  if  B 
be  the  confequent  piece,  and  fall  without  the  ruler,  the 
piece  C  will  fhow  the  confequent  one  line  lower;  or  if  C, 
in  like  manner,  fall  without  the  ruler,  then  B  will  (how 
the  confequent  one  line  higher.  “It  might  be  conveni¬ 
ent  (fays  Mr.  Nicholfcn),  for  the  purpofe  of  computation, 
to  make  inftruments  of  this  kind  with  one  hundred  or 
more  lines  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inltrument,  the  numbers 
on  the  pieces  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe;  for,  if  a  con¬ 
fequent  fall  upon  a  line  at  any  given  number  of  intervals 
without  the  ruler,  it  will  be  found  on  that  line  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  occupies  the  fame  number  of  intervals 
reckoned  inwards  from  the  oppofite  edge  of  the  ruler.” 

Fig.  ii.  is  an  inrtrument  on  the  plan  of  a  Gunter’s  fcale 
of  28^  inches  long,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertfon. 
There  is  a  moveable  piece  AB  in  the  Aider  GH,  acrofs 
which  is  drawn  a  fine  line;  the  Aider  having  alfo  lines 
CD,  EF,  drawn  acrofs  it  at  diftances  from  each  other  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  ruler  AB.  In  ufing  the  inArument, 
the  line  CD  or  EF  is  to  be  placed  at  the  confequent,  and 
the  line  in  AB  at  the  antecedent;  then,  if  the  piece  AB 
be  placed  at  any  other  antecedent,  the  fiune  line  CD  or 
EF  will  indicate  its  confequent  in  the  fame  ratio  taken 
the  fame  way;  that  is,  if  the. antecedent  and  confequent 
lie  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Aider,  all  other  antecedents  and 
confequents  in  that  ratio  will  be  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
the  contrary-  if  they  do  not.  But,  if  the  confequent  line 
fall  without  the  ruler,  the  other  fixed  line  on  the  Aider 
will  fhow  the  confequent,  but  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
Aider  to  that  where  it  would  elfe  have  been  feen  by  means 
of  the  firft  confequent  line. 

Fig.  12  is  a  circular  inftrument  equivalent  to  the  for¬ 
mer;  confifting  of  three  concentric  circles  engraved  and 
graduated  upon  a  plate  of  an  inch  and  qn  half  diameter. 
Two  legs  A  and  B  proceed  from  the  centre,  having  right- 
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lined  edges  in  the  direction  of  radii;  and  are  moveable  ei¬ 
ther  lingly  or  together.  In  ufing  the  inftrument,  place 
one  of  the  edges  at  the  antecedent  and  the  other  ..t  the 
confequent,  and  fix  them  at  the  angle.  Move  the  two 
legs  then  together;  and,  having  placed  the  antecedent  leg 
at  any  other  number,  the  other  will  give  the  confequent 
one  in  the  like  pofition  on  the  lines.  If  the  line  CD  hap¬ 
pen  to  lie  between  the  legs,  and  B  be  the  confequent  leg, 
the  number  fought  will  be  found  one  line  farther  from 
the  centre  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been ;  and  on  the 
contrary  it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the  like  cafe, 
if  A  be  the  confequent  leg.  “This  inftrument  (fays  Mr. 
Nicholfon),  differing  from  that  reprefenced  fig.  11  only  in 
its  circular  form,  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  that 
form,  the  lines  muft  be  taken  to  fucceed  each  other  in 
the  fame  manner  laterally;  fo  that  numbers  which  fall  ei¬ 
ther  within  or  without  the  arrangement  of  circles,  will  be 
found  on  fuch  lines  of  the  arrangement  as  would  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  vacant  places  if  the  fucceftion  of  lines  had  been 
indefinitely  repeated  fidewife.  I  approve  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  as  fuperior  to  every  other  which  has  yet  occurred  to  me, 
not  only  in  point  of  convenience,  but  likewife  in  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  being  better  executed  ;  becaufe  fmall  arcs  may 
be  graduated  with  very  great  accuracy,  by  divifions  tranf- 
ferred  from  a  larger  original.  The  inftrument,  fig.  11. 
may  be  contained  conveniently  in  a  circle  of  about  four 
inches  and  an  half  diameter.  The  circular  inftrument 
is  a  combination  of  the  Gunter’s  line  and  the  fefitor,  with 
the  improvements  here  pointed  out.  The  property  of  the 
feftor  may  be  ufeful  in  magnifying  the  differences  of  the 
logarithms  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  line  of  fines,  the 
middle  of  the  tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the  verfed 
fines.  It  is  even  poffible,  as  mathematicians  will  eafily 
conceive,  to  draw  fpirals,  on  which  graduations  of  parts, 
every  where  equal  to  each  other,  will  fhow  the  ratios  of 
thofe  lines  by  moveable  radii,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  this  in¬ 
ftrument.” 

LOG'ATEZ.  See  Loitsch. 

LO'GE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hoya  : 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nienburg. 

LOGEFOUGEREU'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vendee:  three  miles  fouth-eafl  of  La 
Chataigneraye. 

LO'GENWASSER,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Staritz  in  the  principality  of  Neifle. 

LOG'GATS,  f. — Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play 
or  game,  which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated 
in  the  thirty-third  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the  fame 
which  is  now  called  kittle-pins,  in  which  boys  often  make 
ufe  of  bones  inftead  of  wooden  pins,  throwing  at  them 
with  another  bone  inftead  of  bowling.  Hanmer. — Did  thefe 
bones  coft  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them  ?  Shahefpeare’ s  Hamlet. 

LOG'GERHEAD,yi  [logge,  Dut.  ftupid,  and  head.-,  or 
rather  from  log,  a  heavy  motionlefs  mafs,  as  blockhead  j  A 
dolt;  a  blockhead  ;  athickfcul. — Says  this  loggerhead,  What 
have  we  to  do  to  quench  other  people’s  fires  ?  V Ef  range. 

To  fall  or  go  to  Loggerheads,  tofeuffle;  to  fight  with¬ 
out  weapons. — A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  afs 
fell  to  loggerheads  which  fiiould  be  his  mafter.  V EJlrange . 

LOG'GERHEAD  KE'Y,  or  El  Contoy.s  fmall  ifland 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  near  the  coali  of  Yucatan.  Lat. 
21,25  N.  Ion.  87.  45.  W. 

LOG'GERHEADED,  adj.  Dull;  ftupid;  doltifh.-— 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolifti’d  groom,  what !  no  attend¬ 
ance  ?  Shakejpeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

LOG'GERIIEAT,  J.  in  fea-language,  a  large  round 
ball  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle,  for  heating  pitch. 
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ABRAHAM  carried  the  origin.illanguage 
into  Canaan,  159;  which  was  under- 
ftood  wherever  he  travelled,  &c.  160. 

Arabic,  162;  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
163  ;  it:  richnefs  and  beauty,  164. 

Ar'acan  dialect.  i63 

Armenian,  763;  how  formed,  166. 

Aulus  GelliuSj  186. 

Bards,  or  fongfters,  of  the  Greeks,  178. 

Bafque,  or  Bifcay  tongue,  188. 

Batta  language  and  manners,  167. 

Cadmus  brings  letters  i..to  Greece,  177. 

Celtic  tongue,  181,  184;  has  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  original  language,  195. 

Chaldean  language  alrnoft  the  fame  as  the 
Hebrew,  159;  by  fome  fuppofed  prior 
toit,  160;  farther  accountof  it, 161. 

Chinefe  language,  168;  has  every  mark  of 
an  original  tongue,  169;  farther  confi- 
dered,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  mo- 
nofyllabic  tongues,  ryo;  different  dialeCts, 
173;  fpecimen  of  their  cufmogony,  174. 

Cicero’s  works,  a  ftandaid  for  Latin,  184,  5. 

Confufion  of  tongues,  158,  9. 

Cornidi  tongue,  exi:n£t,  1965  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  it,  197. 

Daniffi  language,  199. 

Egyptiantongue.a  diaieflof  theHebrew,l  62. 

Englilh  traced  Irorn  a  rude  ftate,  2005  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Scotch,  201;  its  excel¬ 
lences  and  defefts,  202,  3. 

Erfe,  or  Gffilic,  195. 

Ethiopian  the  fame  as  the  Chaldee,  161; 
and  the  Egyptian,  162. 

Etrufcan  language,  161, 

Eugubine  tables,  177. 

French  language,  192. 

Gaelic,  or  Erfe,  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  195. 

German,  199;  more  ufed  in  original  works 
than  formerly,  2C0, 

Gets  and  Goths  the  fame  people,  198, 

Gothic  language,  18  ij  parent  of  the  north- 


A  BORIGINAL  LAWS,  337. 

Adam’s  fix  precepts,  337. 

Admiralty  prize-courts,  335. 

Adoption,  the  earlieft  inftance  of,  338  ;  in 
China,  346  ;  among  the  Romans,  360. 

Adultery,  how  punilhed  in  China,  347. 

Ahrimanius,  the  evil  principle  of  Zoroalter, 
35°. 

Alfred’s  Dome-book,  367;  revived  and  im¬ 
proved  by  king  Edgar,  377. 

Alliances  and  allies,  333. 

Ambafl’adors  and  other  public  minifters,327 ; 
their  duties,  328. 

Armed  neutrality,  335. 

Aflifes  and  circuits,  380. 

Auxiliary  and  fubfidiary  troops  diftinguiffied 
from  thofe  of  an  ally,  333;  and  from 
thofe  of  an  enemy,  334. 

Baftards  in  Scotland,  how  legitimated,  392. 

Bible  prohibited  in  China,  349, 

Borough  Englilh,  a  fingular  cuftom,  369; 
need  not  be  proved,  370. 

Bramin  call,  its  fuperiority  in  every  cafe, 341. 

Canon-law,  371,  2  ;  introduced  here  by 
king  Stephen,  39. 

Carthaginians,  their  commercial  and  moral 
character,  323. 

Ceffio  bonorum,  a  curious  cafe,  393,  4. 

Charles  I.  bis  folly  and  his  fate,  383. 

Charles  11.  abolifhes  the  feudal  tenures, 
confents  to  the  habeas-corpus  aCt,  and 
other  falutary  laws,  384. 

China,  its  laws  but  very  lately  known 
among  us,  344;  its  laws  enumerated, 
345-35°)  literature  highly  honoured, 
346;  fingular  notices  relating  to  minifters 
of  ftate  and  their  panegyrifts,  330. 

Cbriftianity  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  322. 

Civil  law,  371;  not  to  be  preferred  to  our 
own  municipal  law,  374. 

Coke’s  and  Croke’s  Reports,  369. 


ern  tongues,  198  ;  itfelf  derived  from  the 
primitive  language,  199. 

Greeks,  175 ;  did  not  receive  their  firft 
characters  from  the  Phoenicians,  176; 
their  language  improved  by  the  Thraci¬ 
ans,  and  by  Cadmus,  1 77  5  their  bards 
and  poetry,  178:  dialeCts,  ibid,  ignorant 
of  etymology,  179;  changes  the  language 
has  undergone,  180;  its  beauties,  18  I  ; 
the  digamma,  199. 

Hebrew  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  158;  its  nature  examined,  159; 
leeins  to  have  been  generally  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  160 ;  rabbinical  He¬ 
brew,  ibid. 

Homer,  1 78;  perfected  theGreek  poetry,  1 80. 
Icelandic  tongue,  199. 

Ionim,  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  176, 
Irifti  language,  196. 

Italian,  whence  derived,  188;  not  perfected 
till  the  twelfth  century,  189  ;  character, 
190;  particularly  fitted  for  mufic,  191. 
Koreifli  dialeCt,  the  language  of  the  Alco¬ 
ran,  163. 

Language,  definition  of,  1535  difti nguifhed 
from  the  cries  of  brutes,  154;  whether 
invented  or  by  infpiration,  155;  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  fuppofed  to  be  the  original 
language,  or  derived  immediately  from 
it,  158;  eaftern  languages,  159;  Indo- 
Chinefe  languages,  167;  monofyllabic 
languages,  170.  Greek,  175;  Latin 
and  its  derivatives,  1 8 1  j  Sclavonian, 
193  j  Celtic,  195  ;  Gothic  and  its  deri¬ 
vatives,  198;  univerfal,  203. 

Latin  formed  from  the  oEolian  Greek, 
281;  their  inflexions  compared,  1823 
their  differences,  183;  its  progrefs,  2845 
caufes  of  its  decline,  185;  authors  not 
numerous,  186;  vulgar  or  colloquial 
language,  1873  whence  the  French,  Span- 
ilh,  and  Italian,  are  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
rived,  3 8 8 j  law-latin,  385. 

L  A  W. 

Commerce,  laws  of,  323;  refpeCVIng  neu¬ 
trals,  334  ;  in  China,  348. 

Common  law  of  England,  365  3  whence  de¬ 
rived,  366,  7,  377  ;  its  conftituent  parts, 
3683  injured  by  the  Norman  refine¬ 
ments,  378. 

Confucius,  his  family  the  only  inftance  of 
hereditary  nobility  in  China,  346. 
Congreffes  for  treating  of  peace,  336. 
Conftitution  of  England,  whence  derived, 
365  ;  uncertain,  376. 

Confuls  and  confuls-general,  324. 
Conventions  between  parties  at  war,  332  3 
as  binding  as  thofe  made  during  peace, 
333  5  preliminary,  336. 

County-courts,  377,  8. 

Criminal  laws  of  the  Jews,  339,  40. 
Curfeu,  enadlment  and  abolition  of,  379. 
Cuftoms,  general,  368;  particular,  369;  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  they  are  allowed,  370. 
Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  in  China,  3483 
at  Rome,  359;  in  Scotland,  393. 
Deforcement  in  Scots  law,  394. 

Diplomatic  papers,  327,  8. 

Difobedience  and  punilhment,  two  effential 
ingredients  of  law,  316;  not  rewards, 320. 
Divorces  among  the  Jews,  339;  among  the 
Hindoos,  342 ;  the  Chinele,  347  ;  the 
Greeks,  3563  the  Romans,  3593  the 
Scotch,  392. 

Duelling,  a  capital  offence  in  Scotland,  394. 
Edgar,  his  Weft-Saxon  lage,  377. 

Education  of  youth  among  the  Hindoos, 
341;  the  Chinefe,  346;  the  Spartans, 
353  j  the  Athenians,  356. 

Edward  the  Confeffor,  his  laws,  367;  partly 
reftored  by  Henry  I.  379. 

Edward  the  Firft,  called  the  Englilh  Jufti- 
nian,  380.  Edward  the  Third,  381. 
Elizabeth,  queen,  eftablilhes  the  poor-laws, 
3823  an  arbitrary  prinoefs,  38a  j  hut  po¬ 
litic,  383, 


Little  Tartary,  or  Scythia,  the  original 
feat  of  the  Goths,  198, 

Malay  tongue,  167. 

Manks  language,  197. 

Northmore’s  plan  for  an  univerfal  language, 
2°4..  5- 

Pahlavi,  or  ancient  Perfian,  164 ;  fimilar  to 
the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  165. 

Pali  language,  and  its  diale£ts,  168. 

Parfi,  or  modern  Perfian,  164. 

Pegu  language,  168. 

Pelafgi,  their  language  and  charadter,  176  ; 
they  inftruttand  polilh  the  Greeks,  177. 

Perfian  language,  three  kinds  of,  1 64  5  the 
parent  of  the  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
199.  _ 

Phoenician  language,  361,  176,  197. 

Polybius,  his  ftyle  refembles  the  N.  X.  180. 

Portuguefe  language,  188. 

Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  his  experi¬ 
ment  to  difeover  the  original  language,  154. 

Romance  language,  187. 

Ruffians,  and  their  language,  193  ;  their 
grammar,  194. 

Salluft  and  Seneca,  185. 

Sanlkrit  language,  1 66 . 

Sclavonian  language,  196. 

Scotch  dialed!,  201. 

Seneca  the  Stoic,  185,  6. 

Siamefe  language,  168. 

Spaniffi  language,  187,  8. 

Swedifii  language,  199. 

Tacitus,  his  ftyle,  185. 

Tagala  charadter,  167. 

Thracian  language,  a  dialed!  of  the  Greek, 

1 773  derived  from  the  eaftern  tongues,  198. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  185. 

Ulphilas,  bilhop  of  the  Goths,  198. 

Univerfal  language,  203  5  fcheme  of  one, 
204. 

Welch  language,  ftrudture  of,  196  3  care¬ 
fully  preferved,  19  7. 

Zend,  a  very  ancient  dialed!  of  Perfia,  164. 


Embaffies  of  various  kinds,  327  ;  fecret,  328. 

England,  law  of,  365—386. 

Equity  defined,  321,23  aliifts  and  moderates 
the  law,  374. 

Ex-poft-fadto  law,  318. 

Feudal  fyftem,  whence  derived,  367,  378; 
more  ancient  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  386. 

Foreft-laws,  378,  9;  foftened  by  the  Charta 
de  Forefta,  380. 

Gavelkind,  a  particular  cuftom,  369,  70. 

Government,  three  fpecies  of,  318;  com¬ 
bined  in  the  Britiffi  conftitution,  319. 

Greece,  laws  of,  353—358;  of  Lycurgus, 
3  59  3  of  Solon,  355. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  moral  charadter,  323. 

Guarantee  of  a  treaty,  336. 

Henry  I.  reftores  in  fome  degree  the  Saxon 
laws,  379. 

Henry  II.  legal  particulars  of  his  reign,  379. 

Henry  VIL  ftate  of  the  laws  in  his  reign, 
381. 

Henry  VIII.  381  3  legal  enadtments  in  his 
reign,  382. 

Hermodorus  the  Ephefian,  358. 

Hindoos,  their  knowledge  of  afironomy, 
340  3  code  of  religion,  and  of  education, 
343  ;  inftrudtions  to  princes,  and  laws, 
342  344* 

.Temleheed,  an  ancient  legiflator,  350. 

Jewifh  laws,  338  ;  their  general  character, 
340. 

Inheritances  among  the  Jews,  339;  among 
the  Hindoos,  342  ;  the  Chinefe,  34.8  ; 
the  Athenians,  357  ;  the  Romans,  360. 

Jones,  fir  Win.  tranflator  of  the  Jnftitutes 
of  Hindoo  Law,  340. 

Intereft,  not  permuted  among  the  jews,  339  5 
rate  of,  in  China,  348  ;  in  Rome,  361. 

Ireland,  before  the  union,  394;  articles  of 
union,  395. 

Jury,  whether  required  by  our  Saxon  ancsk. 


tors  to  be  unanimous,  378  5  not  required 
in  Scotland,  389. 

jufticiary,  a  great  officer  under  Wm.  I.  378, 

Juftinian,  his  Jufticiary  Court  in  Scotland, 
389;  general  precepts,  316;  adopts  the 
refcripts,  321;  ftate  of  the  laws  at  his 
acceffion,  363  ;  his  Code,  & c.  364. 

Lacedaemon,  government  of,  353  ;  con- 
trafted  with  that  of  Athens,  355, 

Language  of  the  law,  385. 

Law,  its  various  fignifications,  31  5  ;  of  law 
in  general,  316—322;  of  nature,  and  of 
revehtion,  316;  of  nations,  317,322; 
municipal  or  civil  law,  317,  371  ;  ex 
poll  fa£lo,  31S;  the  conftituent  parts  of 
a  law,  319;  interpretation  of  laws,  321 ; 
ancient  laws,  337—363  ;  aboriginal  law, 
337;  of  the  Jews,  338  ;  of  the  Hindoos, 
340;  of  the  Chinefe,  344;  ofZoroafter, 
350;  of  Greece,  353  ;  of  Lycurgus,  353; 
of  Solon,  355  j  of  Rome,  358  ;  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  3  58  ;  of  Juftinian,  363  ; 
of  England,  365  ;  of  Wales,  386  ;  of 
Scotland,  386  ;  of  Ireland,  394. 

Lawgivers,  ancient,  337,  451. 

-Lawlefs  Court,  400. 

Lawyers,  greatly  increal'ed,  402. 

Letters  of  council,  326  ;  of  cabinet,  327  ; 
of  credence,  and  of  recommendation, 
328  ;  of  marque,  329,  540. 

Lex  mercatoria,  or  cuftom  of  merchants, 
369;  part  of  the  law  of  England,  370. 

Literature,  highly  honoured  in  China,  346. 

Lycurgus,  his  laws,  353. 

Magna  Charta,  provifions  of,  380. 

Maritime  law,  324;  who  are  maritime 
powers,  325,  6;  maritime  honours,  326. 

Marriages  among  the  Jews,  338  ;  among 
the  Hindoos,  341,  2;  the  Chinefe,  347  ; 
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the  Perfiaiu,  354  ;  the  Athenians,  356  j 
the  llomans,  339  ;  the  Scots,  39s, 

Memorials  of  two  kinds,  327. 

Menu,  tic  lawgiver  of  the  Hindoos,  340. 

Meflengers  of  ftate,  328. 

Minors,  how  Indulged  by  the  Scots  Iaw,393. 

Mortgage,  law  of,  in  China,  348. 

Municipal  or  civil  law  defined  and  differed, 
317. 

Murder,  by  the  Scots  law,  394. 

Nations,  law  of,  322;  little  regarded  by 
the  heathens  and  Mahometans,  323  ;  or 
by  the  F  ench,  337. 

Navigation,  how  far  free,  324,  5. 

Negotiations  by  writing,  326  ;  by  embafty, 
327. 

Neutrality  ccnftdered,  334. 

Norman  conqueft,  how  it  aft'edted  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England,  37.8  ;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  the  people,  3-/9. 

Numa,  fecond  king  of  Home,  358  ;  his  law 
for  chaptered  companies,  362. 

Original  contract,  or  ccmpadr,  318. 

Ormuzd,  or  Oromafdes .  ^50. 

Parental  power  among  the-  Jews,  338  ;  the 
Hindoos,  341  ;  the  C  inefe,  346.;  the 
Athenians,  357;  the  Romans,  359. 

Peace,  proceedings  relating  to,  335,  6. 

Poor-laws  framed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  382. 

Refcripts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  321, 

Revolution,  its  effedt  upon  the  law  of 
England,  384. 

Rome,  laws  of,  358-3C5  ;  the  royal  laws, 
358  ;  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
358—362;  the  code  of  Juftinian,  363; 
the  Englifh  conftitution  hence  derived, 
365,  6  ;  particularly  the  civil  law,  3-1. 

Saxcn  heptarchy,  376  ;  laws,  377  ;  almoit 
abrogated  by  the  conquelt,  37S. 

placing 


Scotland,  ancient  laws  of,  finillar  to  thofe 
of  England,  386 ;  united  to  England, 
387  ;  acts  in  the  parliament  of  GreuS 
Britain  relating  to  Scotland,  388:  a  few 
particulars  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  where 
they  differ  from  thofe  of  England,  389- 
394;  fentencas  not  to  be  executed  im¬ 
mediately,  394. 

Slavery  among  the  Jews,  339,  40. 

Society,  origin  of,  318, 

Solon,  his  laws,  353. 

Sovereignty  of  the  lea,  325. 

Sparta,  laws  off  as  ir.llituted  by  Lycurgus, 

353-355* 

Statute-lav/,  372—376;  wants revifion,  385, 

Statutes,  ho.v  referred  to,  and  the  different 
kinds  uf,  372;  requifites  of,  373. 

Study  of  the  laws,  374;  necelfary  for  all 
ranks,  375  ;  direitims,  376. 

JSubfidies  diftinguiftu-d  from  alliances,  333. 

Ta  Tfing  Leu  Lee,  or  the  laws  of  China, 
344  ;  imperial  edidl  relating  to,  345. 

Trial  by  combat,  378;  by  jury,  378;  by 
ordeal,  378:  abolilhed,  380;  trial  of 
crimes  in  Scotland,  389. 

Tribonian,  the  Roman  lawyer,  363,  4. 

Truces,  nature  of,  333. 

Twelve  Tables,  laws  of  (lie,  358—362  ; 
learned  by  heart  at  Rome,  374. 

Union  of  Walts  with  England,  386  ;  of 
Scotland  with  England,  386  ;  of  Ireland 
with  Gre  !  Britain,  395 

Wales,  h—,  -  •'  386. 

War,  various  km  as  .  ;".o  ;  laws  of,  330. 

Wrecks  of  the  fea,  3  5. 

Year-books,  26  1 

Zendavesta,  01  laws  of  Zoroafter,  350-353. 

Zoroafter,  350;  probably  a  Jew,  351;  iden¬ 
tified  church  and  Ante,  332. 
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Frontifpiece — Law  -  to  face  the  Title 
Labrador  Efquitnaux  Indians  -  -  page 

Laeri?s,  Plate  I.  Three  of  the  fmaller  fpecies 
of  Wraffe  -  -  - 

Labrus,  Plate  II.  The  Common  Wraffe,  or 

Old  Wife;  and  the  Sea  Old  Wife  -  21 

Labrus,  Plate  III.  The  Red  Wraffe,  and 

the  Green  Wraffe  -  -  -  23 

.Lacerta,  Plate  I.  The  Crocodile  of  the  Nile  34 

Lacerta,  Plate  II.  The  Leviathan  of  the 

Scriptures  -  -  -  35 

Lacerta,  Plate  III.  The  Bafilifk,  and  two 

other  Lizards  -  -  38 

Lacerta,  Plate  IV.  Guana,  Water-Newts, &c.  41 

Lacerta,  Plate  V.  Salamander,  Gecko,  and 

Chameleon  -  -  -  -  47 

11.  Lacerta,  Plate  VI.  Seinks  and  fhort-footed 

Lizards  -  -  -  -  62 

12.  Lagerstrcemia,  Lampyrxs,  and  Langaya  83 

13.  Lambertia  formofa,  from  New  South  Wales  99 

14.  Lamps  of  different  kinds  -  -  -  116 

15.  Lancashire,  Map  of  -  -  -  129 

26.  Lanius,  Plate  I.  The'Greatefl  Butcher-bird  212 

11.  Lanius,  Plate  II.  Common  Butcher-bird, 

and  Blue  Shrike  -  ...  216 

Lanius.  Plate  III.  Pied  Shrike,  and  Cayenne 

Red  Shrike  -  -  -  -  -  217 

Lanius,  Plate  IV.  and  Laplisia.  The  Mag¬ 
pie  Shrike,  and  the  Excoriating  Worm  -  218 

Laplanders  in  their  proper  Dreifes  _  -  231 

Larus.  The  Winter  Mew  and  Arftic  Gull  250 

22.  Lathrjea  and  Lathyrus  Plants  -  -  265 

23.  Lavater,  Portrait  of  -  -  283 


j  24.  Laud,  Portrait  of  286 

25.  Lavoisier,  Portrait  of  302 

26.  Laurus,  the  Willow-leaved  Bay  -  -  311 

27.  Lawsonia,  the  Henna  of  the  Scriptures  -  401 

28.  Leather.  Machine  for  Splitting  Skins  -  423 

29.  Leeuwenhoek,  Portrait  of  -  -  444 

30.  Leicestershire,  Map  of  -  459 

31.  Dr.  Leland,  Portrait  of  -  -  465 

32.  Lemur.  Three  Species  of  Maucauco  -  474 

33.  Leotia,  Lepidium,  Lepisma,  Leptoce- 

phalus,  and  Leptura  -  501 

34.  Lepus,  the  Hare,  Rabbit,  & c.  '  -  -  520 

35.  L"ern.ta,  Leucophra,  Leucopsis,  Libel- 

lula,  and  Licea  -  -  526 

36.  Letter-Copier  and  Leveller  -  -  546 

37.  Lichen,  Plate  I.  -  -  -  -  614 

38.  Lichen,  Plate  II.  -  -  -  616 

39.  Life-Preservers  -  -  -  658 

40.  Light.  Apparatus  for  Gas-Lights  -  -  683 

4r.  Ligusticum  Scoticum,  Scotch  Lovage  -  699 

4.2.  Lilium.  The  Great  Yellow  Martagon  Lily-  705 

43.  Limax  and  Limodorum.  The  "'Spinning 

.Slug,  and  the  Tall  Limodorum  -  -  714 

44.  Limonia,  and  Limosella,  or  Mudwort  -  730 

45.  Lincolnshire,  Map  of  -  -  -  735 

46.  Limdstea  falcata  and  trapeziformis  -  -  741 

4.7.  l.iNNiEA  borealis  -  -  -  -  -  751 

48.  Linn.tus,  Portrait  of  -  752 

49.  Linum  and  Liouidambar  -  -  -  764 

50.  Lobaria  and  Lobelia  '  -  -  -  854 

51.  Locks  of  different  kinds  -  7  869 

52.  Locke,  Portrait  of  -  -  -  873 

53.  Logs  and  Logarithms  -  -  -  880 


The  old  Plate  of  the  Safeguard  Lizard,  publifhed  in  the  iff  volume,  is  to  be  cancelled,  as  there  is  now  a  complete 
fet  of  new  Engravings  to  iliuflrate  the  article  Lacerta. 

The  following  Plates  of  Heraldry,  publifhed  in  this  volume,  29,  38,  40,  42,43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  5°>  5T>  52,  53* 
5  4*  55>  56,  57,  58,  59,  60.  61,  62,  63,  64,  6 j,  65*,  65 J,  89,  90,  93,  94,  95,  96,  ico,  no,  hi,  112,  113,  114,  115, 
and  thofe  given  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Volumes,  together  with  iignature  9  O',  (in  this  N°. )  which  contains 
the  defection  of  the  four  lad  Plates  of  Subfcribers’  Arms,  are  to  be  carried  to  the  Ninth  Volume,  making  that 
volume,  and  the  important  article  Heraldry,  entirely  complete. 


J.  ADLAKD,  Piintci  ) 
b<ii  thoiomew  CIoic. 
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